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SUMMARY. 
The index for 1905 is presented with this issue. 


ched vignette negatives are suggested as an alternative of 
(Pe25) 


Ha 
much indifferent vignette printing. 


A portfolio of prints, personally submitted, is put forward as a 
possible means of attracting busi (1B, 2) 


A review of the photographic year 1905 itemises the outstanding 
advances and comments on the somewhat colourless character of the 
past twelve months. (P. 3.) 

A tested formula for a universal developer adjustable to various 
purposes is given on p. 4. 


The first of two articles on stationery for professional photographers 
appears on p. 9. 


New instructions for the making of lantern slides in three-colour 
and monochrome by the Pinatype process are given on p.. 6. 


Archibald Cochrane, in an address on the “Pictorial Aim in 
Photography,” urged the selection of sufficiently important subjects 
reated with feeling and produced with very little hand work. 
(P. 8.) 

Some simplifications of lantern calculations have 
for the guidance of exhibitors. (P. 11.) 


een drawn up 


A number of modified formule for the development of P.O.P. 
vave been worked out by two German workers. (P. 11.) 

Should the photographer use paintings instead of photographs in 
she decoration of his reception-room? (P. 12.) 


A machine for continuous printing, on bromide and other papers, 
rom drawings and flexible negatives, is described and illustrated on 
Dap lo. 


The Zander complementary colour process is described from 


official data. (P. 14.) 


A developer containing a chromium salt has been patented.as a 
means of conducting development at a higher temperature. (P. 15.) 


Improvements in catatype printing are among other patents of the 
week. (P. 16.) 


|, mission 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Year's With this issue is presented the index to 
Index. the past volume, the compilers of which, 
so we hope and believe, have escaped the glaring com- 
of those sins for which readers ever heap 
anathemas upon the heads of indexers. To index by 
subject, in place of, or as well as, by title, should be one 
of the golden rules of the conscientious indexer, who, 
needless to say, ought to know the subject he is at work 
upon. If it were followed, we should be spared such 
cases as one which came under notice quite recently. 
There was occasion to refer to an article on slider cranks 
in an engineering periodical. The searcher had a distinct 
recollection of its appearance, but the indexes for the 
ten years near the probable date of its publication gave 
no trace of it. There was nothing for it but to go through 
the volumes page by page. At length it was found to be 
not an article but a letter which the editor, querying -cer- 
tain of the writer’s claims, had titled, “Does It?” And 
the indexer—wretched man !—had so entered it under D. 


* * * 
Aids to Apart from avoiding entries such as the 
Reference. above we have had other aims before us 


in supervising the compilation of the present index to the 
British Journat for 1905. One of these has been to: 
prevent needless reference on the part of those looking 
up any given item. Usually the reader has some idea 
in what form the subject he is looking up appeared, as a 
society report, a patent, or a review. Therefore we have 
adopt the suffixes “Soc.,” “Pat.” and “Rev.,” to indi- 
cate—-wherever such a course does not complicate the 
index—the nature of the entry. In addition the numerous 
historical paragraphs which have appeared under the 
heading, “The Week in History,” are indicated by the 
suffix “ Hist.” It will be noticed that there are several 
sub-indexes, chiefly the one of authors of patents, which it 
is hoped will enhance the value of the bound volume of 
the B.J. for reference purposes. 


* x % 
One Moral 


of the 
Index. 


Society secretaries may be interested in 
looking up the entries which are in- 
dexed under “ Societies Meetings,” inas- 
much as in selecting these items we have had to decide 
between what was of general and lasting value and what 
possessed purely ephemeral interest. A large number of 
society reports are necessarily left unindexed, and those 
which are included will be found in almost every case to 
be the sort of report which is worth printing week by 
week. The duties of a society reporter, as we took occa- 
sion to point out some time ago, are more important than 
is often believed. An indirect proof of the benefits which 
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he can extend to his society is contained in the fact that 
the greatest number of noteworthy reports emanate from 
the most active societies, the executives evidently recog- 
nising that nothing is lost, but much may be gained, by 
letting their activities be: known. 


* * * 


Gharacter The confessions of the Parisian portrait 
in Portraits. painter, M. Theobald Chartran, as 
elicited in the current issue of the “ Pall Mall Magazine,” 
may be studied by photographers who aim at character 
rendering. M. Chartran finds a definite typical expression 
to run through a nation. In Americans he notices a 
certain expression in the eyes and a knitting of the brows 
which stamps the subject with his nationality, and appeals 
to the painter as the result of the tireless Transatlantic 
activity. Perhaps, also, the difference between portraits 
of Englishmen and Americans is explained by the habit 
of the latter to assume consciously an alert, aggressive 
expression, while the former prefer to withdraw into an 
attitude of reserve, and require all the tact of the photo- 
grapher to resist the stupefying influence of the camera. 


* * * 
Hatched For some few years past vignetted por- 
Vignettes. traits do not seem to have been so much 


in favour with the public as they were a decade or two 
ago. This is not altogether surprising, so far as, say, 
cabinet-size pictures are concerned, seeing the wretched 
things that have been, and are being, turned out under 
the name “vignette.” It is noteworthy that, although 
small vignetted portraits are. not so much in favour as 
they were, by far the larger proportion of the enlargements 
now produced are vignetted, but the vignetting is of quite 
a different character. It is clouded or shaded, and some- 
times there ig an indication of hatching, as in the case 
of the celebrated “ Richmond heads,” quite. different from 
the pear-shape shaded bust one so frequently sees at the 
present day in small pictures. At one time photographers 
paid great attention to the vignetting of their portraits, 
and printers skilled in this work were paid good salaries. 
Now the only practice seems to be to place a pear-shape or 
oval mask some distance before a bust portrait negative 
and print it, quite regardless as to whether that shape is 
suitable to the subject or not. If, in the vignette, a few 
sketchy hatched lines were judiciously introduced, after 
the style of the Richmond heads just mentioned, the 
picture would often be more effective and attractive. 


* * * 
Hatched Some forty years ago the late Napoleon 
pas erscs Sarony introduced, and patented, a 
Camara method of producing photographs similar 


; in appearance to crayon drawings, known 
as Richmond drawings, and crayon heads. As a brief 
description of the methods used by Sarony may serve as 
hints to those on the look-out for novelties, we here give 
them as they appear in the official abridgment of the 
patent: “I effect this by a double process of vignetting 
direct in the camera. Firstly, I produce the bust of a 
person sitting, or other object required: vignetting that 
portion only that is seen in the finished picture by the use 
of a properly graduated glass suspended within the non- 
focal rays of the posterior lens, thus protecting certain 
portions of the sensitive plate from the action of the light ; 
secondly, I place before such portion of the said plate as 
has already been acted upon by the light an inverted or 
reversed vignetting glass in such a manner as to secure 
the said part from any further action of light, while that 
portion of the plate previously unacted upon is now 
brought into the focus of a drawing which is placed before 


the lens, and which represents the aforesaid Richmond 
drawing, the result being a scroll vignette or portrait,” 
Another method of Sarony’s was by double printing. In 
this method the portrait was first vignetted by printing 
in the ordinary way. Then a second negative, which was 
a copy of “the hatching or sketchy lines photographed 
upon the glass from a chalk pencil of such lines” 
was made. This rpgative was used for the second print 
ing. Still another method of producing the hatched line 
negative, for double printing, was to coat a glass plate 
with black varnish and scratch the lines through this 
latter. Of course, the production of the vignetted negative 
in the camera involved extra trouble on the part of the 
operator, but when the negative was obtained there was no 
after trouble in the printing, as no vignetting was required, 
It was simply printed out as an ordinary print. It seems 
somewhat strange that so little attention has been given 
to the production of vignetted negatives in the camera with 
the view of saving trouble in the printing—to say nothing 
of waste in careless hands. 


* * * 


The Value of A somewhat interesting fact is noted in 
Glass. one of our German contemporaries, as to 
the enormously enhanced value of raw material, such as 
that used for glass when made up into microscope objec- 
tives. The front lens of a micro-objective does not weigh 
more than about 0.0017 grammes, and as the cost of such 
a lens is about 20 shillings, the value of a kilogram of them 
would be about 12 million shillings. The cost of the raw 
material for making this weight of glass is from twopence- 
halfpenny to fourpence, and thus, when worked up into the 
shape of a lens, the glass has been increased in value about 
fifty million times. Such disparity between the cost of 
the raw material and the manufactured article is probably 
a record in industrial technics. The manufactured lens 
is literally worth a good deal more than “its weight in 
gold,” for a piece of gold of the same size would be worth 
about a halfpenny. Radium and some of the rare metals 
are about the only things that excel it in value. 


* * * 
Circulating Two suggestions for the New Year which 
Albums. we think should prove satisfactory im 


almost any good business outside the largest towns are a 
circulating set of albums and a portfolio of work shown by 
a lady traveller. The canvasser, or tout, is associated with 
the cheapest class of trade, and unfortunately with the free 
portrait swindle. The ideas suggested are on a higher 
plane, and both have been employed successfully within our 
own experience. In the one case, a dozen substantial 
folding cases of albums of special pattern are prepared, 
each holding about eight perfectly produced specimens. 
The album is contained in a cloth-covered box or case, to 
which is affixed a label bearing the photographers name 
and address. The parcels boy distributes the twelve’ 
cases at twelve selected houses, and if each is wrapped 
in brown paper and addressed, so much the better. 
Within is a circular giving the prices of the work 
shown and any other information about the establish- 
ment, and stating that the album will be called 
for in two or three days. This method affords the 
entire family an opportunity of carefully examining the 
work at their leisure. The second suggestion gives an: 
opportunity of showing a greater variety of styles, work 
not suited to insertion in an album, and more expensive 
coloured work or ivory miniatures. Apart from the quality 
of the productions, the selection of a suitable receptionist 
who can call on the best people in the locality with such a 
portfolio is the principal point. The personal interview 
is an advantage in several ways; the lady traveller can 
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see, for instance, where a little further effort will produce 
an order, and much valuable information is obtained, which 
should be recorded, as to the possibility of doing business 
at some later date, and the class of work most likely to be 
appreciated, 


* * e 
Another Of late years celluloid has gained an ill- 
Celluloid repute, and that not altogether without 
Fatality. ‘ 


reason, seeing the number of accidents, 
fatal and otherwise, for which it has been responsible, both 
in this country and abroad. On Friday last another 
fatality was added to the list—a man being burned to death 
at Southwark. The account, as given in some of the daily 
papers, was that three men were engaged at the Odol 
Chemical Works in packing some celluloid, when it became 
ignited and exploded. One of the men was blown into a 
corner, and his charred remains were found amongst the 
débris after the fire was subdued; the other two men 
escaped. In some previous accidents it has been alleged 
that the celluloid ignited spontaneously, and also that it 
exploded. In this case an inquiry will, of course, be held, 
and as there are two witnesses of the catastrophe, we shall 
probably learn how the accident really arose, whether the 
ignition was spontaneous combustion, if there was an actual 
explosion, or only a very rapid combustion. Celluloid has 
or some thirty or forty years been extensively used for 
domestic purposes—knife handles, serviette rings, keys of 
pianos, dressing combs, etc.—indeed, almost every article 
or which ivory was previously employed; but until the 
ast few years we did not hear of accidents from it. Photo- 
graphic dishes, too, have been in extensive use for some 
years, and, so far as we are aware, there have been no 
mishaps from them. But there is celluloid and celluloid ; 
some kinds may possibly be of a more dangerous character 
han others, and it would be well to know which they are. 
At the inquest, if expert evidence is called, some light may, 
possibly, be thrown on this point. 


* * * 


Winter With winter 
Pictures. graphers—at least, those residing in the 
metropolitan district—have as yet had no opportunity 
of obtaining pictures of scenes under the snow. However, 
there have been many heavy hoar frosts, some of which 
have been very like a slight fall of snow in appearance. 
Such effects as these should not be missed by those desirous 
of securing pictures depicting winter scenes, for they 
seldom last long, even a few minutes of sunshine often 
sufficing to destroy them. To obtain pictures of hoar frost 
one has not to go far afield. A suburban back garden 
will often supply several subjects. A currant bush or an 
evergreen, for example, when covered with the brilliant 
rime, forms an admirable subject, particularly if there 
is for a brief time a little direct sunshine upon it. Such 
‘subjects form excellent pictures for the lantern and the 
stereoscope. In the latter, slides depicting hoar frost are 
exceedingly pleasing; a shrub or bush which, under 
ordinary circumstances, is a very uninteresting object, be- 
comes just the reverse when covered with hoar frost. It 
is scarcely necessary to remind our readers that to obtain 
the best effects of hoar frost the plates should always be 
protected againt halation by backing, as the slightest. halo 
would very considerably mar the excellence of the picture. 
> 


thick upon us, photo- 


Unpieniriep Haste in announcing any event is always repre- 
hensible, but particularly so in the case of a public body, like the 
London County Council. A correspondent sends us one of a number 
of circulars he has just received for distribution from the L.C.C. 
School of Art at Camden Road, in which announcement is made of 
a class in lithography commencing September 18, 1905. 


WHAT OF THE YEAR? 


PHOTOGRAPHICALLY, the past year cannot be assigned any 
very distinctive character. It cannot be credited with 
ushering in any new epoch; rather, it has formed with the 
past few years a period in the history of photography in 
which progress is less obvious because more widely dis- 
seminated. Existing processes and apparatus have reached 
% point at which any innovation must be highly novel 
to attract attention, and then it is frequently the case 
that the novelty turns out of little use in practice, having 
very probably been left alone by a previous worker as 
not worth elaboration. Nineteen hundred and five can- 
not claim to have been the sponsor to any published pro- 
cess or article of manufacture which has set the photo- 
graphic world talking and working, as did, say, the new 
developers of the metol class or the modern anastigmats 
at their respective inceptions. 

In the way of sensitive materials the market has enough 
and to spare of goods which conform closely to the present 
demand. Probably few photographic dealers would regret 
a P.O.P. or gaslight paper less; and as for a new brand, 
the dealer must stock it—even on the most limited scale 
—in that number of packets representing the permutations 
usually of three tints, two surfaces, and at least three 
or four sizes. Hence the increasing difficulty which minor 
modifications of plates or papers experience in reaching 
the goal of the shop counter, and hence the fact that an 
article must have very distinct and verifiable claims to 
novelty to obtain new entrance into commercial channels. 
These considerations, which are the natural causes of 
the paucity of commercial technical advances, may be 
commended to the study of persons who imagine photo- 
graphic manufacture in a small way to be an easy road 
to wealth. It can be shown that certain printing papers 
can be made at extremely advantageous cost when the out- 
put is quite small, and thus, deceived by anticipations of a 
share of the photographic trade, small men will begin to 
manufacture, with the encouragement frequently of a party 
whose formula is the alleged key to wealth. There is 
one piece of advice which we give to such persons—namely, 
to get the views of a photographic dealer on the reception 
he (the dealer) will give to a new paper to be sold strictly 
without the hall-mark of an established firm and without 
the power of advertising. The answer is usually cold 
comfort to the prospective maker. But this counsel to 
self-deluded people is aside from our present purpose of 
looking back over the year which has just closed. 

Of apparatus, if we except several hand cameras and 
accessories, the record of a reviewer must be that minor 
modifications of pattern sum up the situation. As a rule, 
the latest pattern of a camera is the best, and we have been 
gratified by seeing the infinite pains which some makers 
of the higher class instruments have expended upon their 
productions, yet it is easy to see how makers have also 
introduced movements and accessories merely for the sake 
of introducing them, and in some instances to the positive 
disadvantage of the camera. Apparatus of this kind we 
suppose is the inevitable response for something new, 
though to our thinking it must impress many a purchaser 
as got up primarily to sell, with its efficiency for practical 
work as a secondary consideration. 

Turning to the technical advances of the year, probably 
the most distinctive are those in the field of orthochro- 
matic sensitisers. Dr. Konig has added to the series 
of isocyanine dyes the bodies pinaverdol, pinacyanol, and 
dicyanine, and he and other investigators have examined the 
conditions under which these new sensitisers are to be em- 


— 


‘ployed. 


Among processes concerned in the making of a negative 
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there is little to record beyond the examination of the bi- 
chromate intensifier by C. Welborne. Piper and D. J. 
Carnegie, and the introduction of the cobaltamine reducer 
of negatives and positives which is now on the market. 
In printing processes the topics of the year have been self- 
toning P.O.P. and the sulphide toning of bromides. The 
latter method, after having worked its way through a num- 
ber of formule, appears to have settled down to the use of 
a mixed solution of potassium ferricyanide and potassium 
bromide as the bleaching agent, followed by the solution 
of sodium sulphide for imparting the sepia tone. This 
procedure has proved to be that most suited to the com- 
mercial output of toned bromides. Mention should also be 
made of the processes of printing without light introduced 
under the name of catatype by Drs. Ostwald and Gros in 
1903. Catatypic processes depend on the catalytic action 
of the silver or platinum of a photographic image, and 
while thus far no practical use appears to have been made 
of the method, the sealing of patents claiming improve- 
ments in it points to its future possibility. 

In colour photography we have had the usual crop of 
processes enjoying the brief celebrity of newspaper para- 
graphs, while among the methods claiming serious atten- 
tion Dr. Kénig’s “ pinatype” has re-inspired interest in 


the printing of trichromes from gelatine plates by 
extraction of dye therefrom. Professor Lippmann has 
published a method of preparing interference colour photo- 
graphs on bichromated films which holds out the hope of 
multiplying prints in colours by contact printing. Cine. 
matography still awaits its long prophesied alliance with 
colour photography, and although the projection of ani- 
mated photographs in natural colours which we have 
witnessed left us in no doubt of the practicability of taking 
and projecting the films, the public use of the process 
remains in abeyance. Meanwhile the work of education 
is immeasurably lightened by the applications of the cine. 
matograph to the teaching of natural science initiated 
jointly by Mr. Chas. Urban and Mr. Martin Duncan. In 
artificial lighting the mercury-vapour lamp has come 
forward during the past year to strengthen the hand of the 
professional photographer. With its many obvious advan- 
tages it is yet too early to say if it excceds in efficiency 
the enclosed type of electric arc lamp. Our retrospect has 
singled out what seem to be the outstanding items of 1905, 
an unnecessary performance, perhaps, on behalf of those 
who have studied their weekly journal, yet one which, ina 
year or two’s time, will be instructive in showing the 
present position. 


A UNIVERSAL DEVELOPER. 


Aw exceedingly useful and universal developer of excellent 
keeping qualities may be made by suitably mixing a concen- 
trated hydroquinone single solution developer with a metol 
developer of equal strength. The formule I have been using, 


and which would be hard to improve upon, are as follows :— 
20 ounces. 


The NEMEC Tee le cemmnsosaac: SeSerE idee 
Hydroquinone 5 cunce. 
Sodium gulphite 4 ounces. 
Sod iumimeatbouauouer sr. a se-atetees ease 75 ounces. 
TROWEIES, leskOTMIGLE Goocoep oqkacconnge fe le eda? 


For use, one part of this should be mixed with three parts of 
water. 

This is a complete developer, which gives an 
amount of contrast, but is very slow in action. 


immense 


Ae NER ISIS “cece oben boda hank ose doot ar eis cuSaeca cons 20 ounces. 
Metol 3 drams. 
Slohinarn syillrelawite, coossossenosonscdseupconces 35 ounces. 
Sodium carbonate . 35 ounces. 
Potass. bromide ... 10 grains. 


For use, one part of this is mixed with three parts of water. 
This also is a complete developer, but is exactly the reverse 
of the former in action, yielding a very soft negative, full of 
detail and gradation with a minimum exposure; in fact, 
it is surprising how good a result can be obtained from what 
might reasonably be considered a hopelessly under-exposed 
plate. For plates exposed by artificial light, both in studios 
and flashlight interiors, it is invaluable, and gives results 
which I believe could be obtained by no other developer. 
For use these solutions should be made up in the working 
strength already mentioned, and mixed in equal quantities 
when a really excellent normal developer will result, which may 
be used for a great number of times, and by varying the 
quantities of either, any desired effect may be produced: with 
the greatest ease, or any subject easily treated to the best 
possible advantage without the slightest risk of chemical foc 
which is so often the result of forced development by ine 
usual method. In treating an over-exposed plate, which has 


been found to appear too quickly in the normal developer, the 


hydroquinone solution may be used as a re-developer, and, if 
applied quickly enough, and the over-expoure be not too 
great, a perfect printing negative will result, and vice versa, 
of course, for any which do not appear quickly enough. For 
all makes of bromide and “gaslight” paper excellent results 
may also be obtained, but it is advisable to dilute still further 
for bromide. A good method of treating enlargements is to 
first develop in the metol, diluted with six parts of water 
instead of three, until all possible detail is out, and then to 
place without washing into the normal hydroquinone, when 
it will gradually attain all the vigour desired. This second 
development takes some little time in comparison with the 
former, but it will not be found to stain unless carried to 
an extreme, and yields such a pure black as to repay fully 
the little extra trouble. Gaslight prints are best developed in 
a mixture of three parts of the metol (normal strength) to 
one part of the hydroquinone (normal strength), or varied 
according to brand of paper employed; but with very few 
kinds will it be found advisable to dilute to any great extent, 
unless, of course, it is desired to obtain a soft print from a 
hard negative, when the metol alone may be used, well diluted. 
These remarks also apply to lantern plates, and for making 
transparencies from which to make enlarged negatives. For 
copying very old or badly faded photographs this developer, 
with a process plate and a full exposure, will yield an astonish- | 
ingly good negative It should be borne in mind that any 
hydroquinone in the hypo will cause chemical fog, or yellow 
stain, so a good rinse before placing therein is advisable, espe- 
cially with bromide paper. Also, I should 
abundance of pure, fresh hypo in preference to 
fixers. 

The formulee given are not original, but selected, with slight 
alterations, from numerous ones in existence, and will be 
found to combine to perfection, and fulfil their respective 
duties as well as could be desired. A good pyro developer 
well restrained also acts well in conjunction with the metol 
in place of the hyroquinone, but is no better, and more 
PARMONE, the developer quickly discolours, and is nob 
saie to use more than once or twice, and a greater quantity 


recommend an 
he popular acid: 
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of pyro is necessary for use as a re-developer. A great many 
photographers will not consider anything but pyro as a 
developer for plates, but if some of that opinion will be 
persuaded to try this, they will find it equal in every respect 
and on an average to yield a quicker printing negative, to 


say nothing about the greater economy and rapidity of action. 
It also has the advantage, as before stated, of being of universal 
application, which is a great blessing where occasional bromide 
work is to be done, or an odd lantern transparency to be made. 
W. SHENTON. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ STATIONERY. 


From time to time the plea is raised on behalf of the work 
turned out by the average professional that any shortcomings 
it may have judged from an artistic standpoint are not due to 
his inability to produce something better, but rather to the 
fact that he is compelled to supply that which is in most 
general demand on the part of the public to whom he appeals. 
‘Yo a great extent there is truth in this, but the same defence 
cannot be advanced for the want of taste which is shown by 
too many photograpkers in their stationery, be it correspon- 
dence or advertising matter. Most business men nowadays 
admit that it is good policy to let the stationery represent as 
nearly as possible the standing of the house from which it is 
sent, and therefore that of the photcgrapher should unmistak- 
ably convey the impression that he is the possessor of that 
quality which, difficult to define, is conveniently summed up 
in the term, “good taste.” 

Although much may be attributed to the desire to be “in 
the fashion,” there still remains abundance of proof that the 
general standard of taste is considerably higher than it was 
twenty or thirty years ago. The building, decorating, and fur- 
nishing of our houses to-day all bear witness to this, while a 
still plainer proof is afforded by the character of the posters 
on the hoardings in our streets. This change is not so much due 
to any increased knowledge or ability on the part of those 
responsible for their production, as it is to the more refined 
ideas of the public, which shows that it appreciates the more 
artistic appeal to the senses. Papermakers and typefounders 
are fully aware of this—so much so that the good printer has 
sufficient material at his command to enable him to produce 
really fine work—such that, when used by the professional 
photographer, the recipient is at once impressed with the idea 
hat it emanates from a studio in which good taste prevails. It 
is, of course, recognised that not every photographer caters for 
the class likely to be impressed by stationery of this descrip- 
ion, but seeing that the very cheap trade involves neither 
making appointments nor giving credit, the necessity in such 
businesses for any correspondence with sitters will seldom 
arise, and it therefore follows that any photographer who has 
(0 correspond with his sitters will do well to consider the ap- 
arance of his stationery. 

The Note Paper Used. 

The photographer should remember that he is, or ought to 
be, an artist, and therefore his notepaper should not in 
any respect be inartistic—paper, type, ink, and the arrange- 
ment of the matter should all harmonise. Any illustration 
used should be both appropriate and well executed, yet one 
member of the P.P.A. uses a letterhead on which appears a 
representation of a pierrot photographing a pierrette, a banner 
over the two bearing the legend, “High class Photography,” 
while a photographer in the Black Country uses a crude wood- 
cut depicting a ruined archway and street in what is apparently 
an Italian village. 

The quality of the paper itself is the first consideration, 
and seeing that the difference in cost between good and poor 
paper is so small it is as well when ordering the printing to 


6c 


if, 

| obtain prices for the work on various samples of paper. The 

| wording of the heading has next to be arranged. One fault 
to be avoided is that of crowding in too much matter. Many 


photographers seem to forget that having a photograph taken 
almost necessarily involves a visit to the studio, or they would 
not set forth on their notepaper an amount of information 
which, if wanted at all, it is the duty of the receptionist to 
give. The stationery of the-wholesale firms—the dealers, manu- 
facturers, and trade-workers—must not be taken as an example. 
The photographer does not go to their warehouses, their travel- 
lers do not call on him more than three or four times a year, 
and so they are doing what is right when they use their note- 
paper for giving information about their business. “ Enlarge- 
ments a speciality” doubtless describes the willingness of the 
photographer to supply enlargements, although it will hardly 
do to apply the same line of reasoning to the announcement, 
“Children a speciality.” “Old and faded photographs copied 
equal to new” is eithér untruthful or else an admission that 
one man’s copy of negatives are as good as another’s originals. 
“Enlargements in bromide, carbon, and platinotype” does 
not convey much more meaning unless the reader has dabbled 
in amateur photography, in which case he is likely to be puzzled 
by the “carbonettes and platinographs” announced by another 
photographer. “Photographing of dead bodies undertaken,” 
may possibly bring in a commission once in a twelve month, 
but imagine the feelings of a young bride receiving a letter 
with reference to the photographing of her wedding group, 
upon noticing this cheering information, “A large stock of 
pictorial postcards ” is another frequently used phrase. Where 
the possibility of securing the business by thus advertising on the 
letterpaper is so small, it is far better to aim at the reputa- 
tion which is to be obtained by the use of a dignified and’ 
artistic heading. The commercial and technical photographer: 
in a city who looks to business men for his commission 
does right in enumerating the various kinds of work he is: 
prepared to undertake, but the average professional has no. 
need to cover half his paper with wording of the above-men-. 
tioned description. At one time the possession of medals was 
something of which to be proud, but the increased number of ° 
photographic societies holding exhibitions and making awards 
has made medals so plentiful that it is hardly worth while - 
mentioning them on the stationery. If the business be an 
old-established one, the fact may be embodied in the heading, 
thus: “Established over a quarter of a century,” or “Estab-- 
lished in the year 1870.” 
The Heading. 

What information is the recipient of a letter from-a photo- 
grapher most likely to desire? The sender’s name, what he 
is, and how to communicate with him by post, telegraph, or 
telephone; thus we have:—Joun Smrru, Photographer, The 
Studio, 1, High Street, Northville. Telegrams, “ Portraits, 
Northville.” Telephone, “50, Northville.” If Mr. Smith have 
branch studios in other towns, the heading should state “and 
at, ——,” not, as is sometimes seen, two or even three addresses 
given with no means of distinguishing from ,which one. the.- 
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letter is sent. “The public generally applies the term “artist” 
to painters, and, therefore, if the photographer be prepared to 
accept commissions for paintings, the designation ‘“ Photo- 
grapher and Artist” looks well, or, now that miniatures are 
so much in vogue, instead of “ Artist” there may be substituted 
“Miniature Painter.” Some of the leading American photo- 
graphers use the expression “ Maker of Portraits.” 

How to Print the Wording. 

Shall it be in one or two colours? Printed or embossed? 
With or without illustration? With a good printer the two 
colours will be an improvement, but the ordinary printer is 
more likely to be successful with one. An embossed heading 
almost always looks well, especially if the user has the right 
to some crest or other device. Embossing is more expensive 
than printing, but the stationery thus treated may be reserved 
only for correspondence with sitters, plain printed paper being 
used for all other purposes. A good printer by judicious 
setting is able to make a very effective heading with plain 
type and “rules” alone, but there are printers and printers! 
Many, if left to their own devices, will insert all sorts of 
so-called “ ornaments,” ranging from representations of flowers 
and birds to motor-cars, and the illustrations of the 
“pierrot” style already mentioned. A number of photo- 
grapherse use headings in halftone, the designs consisting 
either of views of the district or else portraits of pretty 
children, together with the name and address in suitable 
lettering. Although they do not bear the cachet of good form, 
nothing much can, be said against these. half-tone headings, ex- 
cept that to do the blocks, and, through them, the original 
photographs, justice, they have to be printed on highly 
enamelled paper, which has not a good writing surface. If 
something more ornamental than plain type be desired, it is 
better to have a specially drawn heading from which a “line” 
plock can be made, and then printed on any class of paper. 
Such a heading printed in either one or two colours affords 
much opportunity for the display of good taste, but, except 
from printers who lay themselves out for high-class work, 
there may be difficulty in obtaining what is desired. 

In the foregoing nothing has been said about cost, because 
prices vary so much, not only with qualities of paper, but 
also with the amount which is ordered at one time. 

The envelopes should always match the paper, and should 
be of a size to take the octavo and quarto papers with one 
and two folds respectively. 


System for Photographers. 


Order makes for orders, and the photographer is well advised 
who adopts a good system of handling his correspondence. 
Letters received should at once have attention and, as soon 
as the reply is sent, be filed away so as to be of easy reference, 
in one or other of the numerous filmg systems now on the 
market. If the replies are not copied, a memorandum may be 
made upon the letters themselves, or else in a scribbling diary, 
of the chief points. The use of the typewriter by photo- 
graphers is gradually increasing, but many who buy them 
otherwise than direct from the makers, do not know that by 
using a sheet of duplicating carbon a copy may be obtained 
simultaneously with the original. Too many people seem to 
think that system is all very well in big concerns, but that 
there is no need for it in small ones. The idea is a mistaken 
one; the system need not be elaborate, but the small business 
man ought to relieve himself of worrying about details as 
much as possible, so as to leave his mind free for more im- 
portant matters. 

The Visiting Card. 

The visiting card used by the photographer in making busi- 
ness calls should be of exactly the same style—that is, the 
small ivory card with square corners—as the ordinary private 
card, save that the usual “Mr.” is dropped and the word 
“Photographer” added. One sees all sorts of cards more or 
less elaborate, deckle-edged, rounded-corner, and gilt-edged, 
but they should be avoided, there being no more room for 
doubt as to what is correct than there is as to what constitutes 
proper dress at any evening function. 


The Billhead. 


The form on which the account is rendered should resemble 
the notepaper as regards its being well printed, but it of 
course admits of more matter being added. The name of the 
bankers should be given. “Cheques to be crossed . . . .” 
While at the bottom of the bill there should be a footnote, 
“Extra copies or enlargements from this negative may always 
be obtained by mentioning the reference number ay 
The gardee envelopes in which the prints are sent home may 
be made the medium for an excellent advertisement by being 
neatly printed, “A choice selection of frames suitable for this 
photograph always in stock.” 

A further article next week will deal with other branches of 


the photographer’s stationery. W. J. Casny. 


THREE-COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES BY THE 
PINATYPE PROCESS. 


[Tue Pinatype process, first demonstrated in this country at the last exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, has been the 
subject of further investigation by Messrs. Meister Lucius, and Briming, who have lately issued revised instructions for its 


use in the making of both three-colour and monochrome transparencies. 


The modus operandi will be clear on a perusal of 


these directions, a translation of which has been placed in our hands by Messrs. Fuerst Bros., who will shortly issue it in 


pamphlet form. 
last.—Eips,, B. JP: 


Anyone who has already used the Pinatype process will at | 


once see that transparencies may be made in various ways by 
means of the same; the following is an account of one of the 
simplest and most satisfactory methods. 

Instead of using the commercial print plates, a suitable sub- 
stitute can be prepared by anyone, if carefully cleaned glass is 
coated with the following bichromated gelatine. If this be used, 


it is obvious that they require no further sensitising; but the | 
print plates must be sensitised before use, as described in the 
Pinatype instructions. 


u oall + . 4 j r r 7 ¢ : 
The general instructions, to which reference is made several times below, appeared in our issue of September 22 


The Red Transparencies. 

_One of the sensitised plates should be printed under the nega- 
tive taken through the green screen, but for rather less time 
than would be correct for a print on paper. After exposure the 
plate should be well washed till the drainings no longer show 
any tinge of yellow, which will be the case when all the w.1e- 
composed bichromate is washed out. It should thea be 
immersed for about one minute in a 5 per cent. solution of acid 


| sulphite of soda or potassium metabisulphite, and then again 
washed for a few minutes. The action of this sulphite bath 
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is to remove the brown chromium compounds which are not 
soluble in water, and it may be used repeatedly, as it will keep 
for a long time in a well-closed bottle. 

After washing the plate may be dried or used whilst. still wet. 
In order to stain the same, the dye bath given on p. 24 of the 
instructions pamphlet should be diluted. 1 ounce to 2 ounces 
of water, and the plate immersed in this dilute solution and 
allowed to remain there till stained sufficiently deep; then it 
should be rinsed and hardened for about 5 minutes in the fixing 
bath given on page 26, and then washed and dried. 

Preparing the Red and Blue Plates. 

The red transparency should be placed face upwards en a 
levelled glass slab and coated with the following mixture in 
precisely the same way as is recommended for the preparation 
of the filters :— 


Emulsion gelatine (best hard 
Water 
Chrome salt 


77 grains 

34 ounces. 

2 tablets. 

be cut up into small pieces and allowed to 
soak in the water for about half an hour, and then dissolved 
by the aid of heat. The chrome salt tablets, crushed small, 
should then be added, and the mixture filtered through a fine 
linen filter. To every 16 square inches of glass from 67 to 84 
minims of gelatine solution should be allowed. 

The gelatine solution may be prepared and the plates coated by 
weak diffused daylight or artificial light. As soon as the gela- 
tine has set the plates should be dried in a warm and dark place, 
free from dust. The coated plates will keep for several weeks. 

The transparency taken from the negative through the red 
screen should now be superimposed on the red transparency, 
coated as described above with the bichromated gelatine, and 
the outlines of the images made to accurately coincide, which 
is much easier if a magnifying glass be used. The two glasses 
should be clipped together or temporarily pound so that they 
cannot shift, and then exposed to daylight of about two and a- 
half times longer than was necessary for the ved image. This 
increased exposure is necessary, because some of the chrome 
salt penetrates into the red image and thus the sensitiveness of 
the upper film is lowered. Increase of the proportion of the 
chrome salt is not advisable, nor should any intervening film, 
such as a varnish of collodion or celluloid, be used. 

After exposure, the plates should be well washed and then 
immersed for about 5 minutes in the acid sulphite bath and 
again washed, and then dyed in the blue solution. This should 
be made in precisely the same way as dese ibed on page 20 
and diluted, 1 ounce to 2 ounces of water. When the image is 
sufficiently stained, it should be hardened as usual in the fixing 
bath, and then washed and dried. 

The Reversed Yellow Image 

The yellow image may be printed over the red and blue picture 
in exactly the same way as the latter was printed over the red, 
using the bichromate gelatine ; it is, however, much simpler and 
easier to make a separate yellow image, and use the same as a 
cover glass for the transparency. Obviously in this case the 
yellow image must be reversed. 

The necessary reversed transparency from the negative taken 
through the blue filter, which is used for obtaining the yellow 


The gelatine should 


image, may be prepared either by using the Pinatype process, 
as described below, or by producing a reversed negative in the 
camera. 

To make the reversed transparency by the Pinatype process, a 
sensitised print-plate should be exposed under the transparency 
from the negative taken through the blue filter for the same time 
as is necessary for making the yellow printing plate, and them 
well washed and dyed in the following bath :— 


Pinatype black-brown 31 grains. 
Water 34 ounces. 


When deeply stained the plate should be washed for a short 
time and dried. It is not essential to use the usual fixing solur 
tion, but if it is used the image will turn. black. 

In order to make the reversed negative in the camera, it is 
necessary to present the glass side of the sensitised plate to the 
lens, that is to say, to turn the film side away so that the image 
is formed on its lower surface. It is obvious that allowance 
must be made for this in focussing for all three images, and the 
easiest plan will be to place in front of the plates used with the 
red and green filters a sheet of clear glass of the same thickness: 
as that of the plate used with the blue screen. 

The reversed transparency is now used in the ordinary way for 
obtaining the yellow transparent image. The sensitised print- 
plate must be exposed rather longer than when preparing the 
yellow printing plate for a paper print. After exposure, the 
plate should be washed, treated with acid sulphite, and again 
washed, and then dyed. The dye solution is that given on page 
25, which should be diluted with an equal quantity of water, 
that is to say, 1 ounce of dye solution to 1 ounce of water. 

It is advisable to stain the yellow image at the same time as 
the blue image, because if they are both well rinsed from time +0: 
time, they may be temporarily superimposed and the correctness 
or otherwise of the depth of colour estimated. Finally, the 
yellow impression should be fixed or hardened as has already 
been described, and then washed and dried. 
When the red and blue pictures are properly washed, the 
yellow transparency should be superimposed so that the outlines 
coincide, and if a larger sheet of glass has been used, then it 
should be cut down. If a print plate of the correct size has 
been used, it is, of course, only necessary to obtain coincidences 
of the image, to put a small dab of some moun ant at each 
corner of the transparency, allow to dry thoroughly, and then 
bind up in the usual manner. 
Lantern Slides 

The above instructions deal with the production o 
cies true to all the colours of nature if the directions are properly 
carried out, but Pinatype places in the hands of the lanternis 
quite a new power, for witb the air of the special Pinatype dyes, 
which’ can be obtained in greens, browns, dark blues, etc., it 
is extremely easy to prepare monochrome lantern. slides, which far 
surpass any that can be prepared by the ordinary photographic 
methods, for in the latter the image consists of particles o 
silver or other metals or pigments, whereas by the Pinatype 
process the image is formed of absolutely grainless and trans- 
parent dyes, and there must be, therefore, a far finer effect of 
transparency which, combined with the absence of any deposit 
in the higher lights of the picture, gives effects which are other- 
wise unattainable. 


in any Colour. 
transparen- 


Srven-storry Kodak Building—Ground for a new seven-storey 
buildinghas been purchased in New York City by the Eastman 
Kodak: Company. The new building will be located in Twenty- 
third Street between Seventh and Highth avenues, and will be 
used altogether for warehouse purposes Work on the new build- 
ing will be started as soon as possible. At present some small 
buildings are located on the property, but these will be torn down 
without delay. The company will occupy as much of the build- 
ing as it requires, and may rent some of the space. The offices of 
the company will not be moved from their present location in 


Twenty-second Street. This will be the second’ large building to 
be started by the Eastman Kodak Company within a few weeks. 
At Kodak Park a new factory for the manufacture of film is now 
in whole course of construction. It is expected that both buildings 
will be completed by the early summer of next year. 

Roya Postcards.—Princess Christian sent many of her friends. 
some charming picture postcards conveying good wishes for Christ- 
mas and the New Year. One lot of cards consisted of beautiful 
three-quarter length photographs of herself, with Her Royal High- 
ness’s autograph on each. 
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PICTORIAL AIM 


IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A Lecture delivered by Mr. Archibald Cochrane at the third General Meeting of the Edinburgh Photographic Society for Session 1905-6 


TI wave drawn together some thoughts on a subject that must be 
frequently in the minds of those who are interested in the advancement 
of pictorial photography. Many are speculating on the tendencies 
vof the movement, what school is most likely to “catch on.” I shall, 
to-night, attempt to find out rather what school is most likely 
ito “hold on.” I do not urge you to follow any particular school 
with which you do not feel in sympathy, because its work is in 
‘vogue at the moment. Successful work is not done in this way. 
Rather I shall attempe to determine what, in any school, is best 
tor us to emulate, and what influences we should resist, being guided 
to my conclusions by dicta that are applicable to art in general 
and pictorial photography in particular. To what should we bend 
our best energies, and in what direction should we who love the 
pictorial in art direct our aims. 


The Pictorial Appeal to Emotion. 

We had better begin with the essentials of a picture. I take it 
‘for granted that we are all alive to the importance of pleasing line 
-and good composition, not to mention a strong feature of photography, 
the charm of chiaroscuro, the “intercourse of light and shade.” I 
want to go on to something higher than this. What. constitutes the 
-artistic quality which most of us seek earnestly? The Photographic 
Salon organised by the Linked Ring is probably the best exhibition 
of pictorial photography that is available for us to study, and what 
-do we find is the qualification of admission to that important assemblage 
of photographic pictures. Here we have it, “Work only admitted 
which shows personal artistic feeling and execution.” This seems a 
‘subtle rule to measure work with, yet it works well. Amongst those 
wno have educated perception it is quite wonderful how quickly the 
necessary quality is discerned in a pictorial contribution. It is a 
‘puzzle to many aspiring pictorialists to know whether their work 
will make this appeal. Is it definable what is this artistic feeling 
and quality? It is not easy, as it is not easy to explain the charm 
or some other quality we love a picture for. Is the artistic feeling 
we appeal to uniform? No, not entirely, but wonderfully nearly so 
in those who have educated perception. (I qualify by the use of 
the word “educated,” as those who are in a process of art develop- 
ment may have a less sensitive emotional nature, or may misunder- 
stand the intent of the work they are observing.) 

A picture which has artistic feeling is one that will appeal to the 
emotional side of our nature, and will create a feeling of loving 
sympathy with the work; a yielding of ourselves to its influence. 
The artistic achievement will be in proportion to how much we are 
made to feel. Do we feel with the artist and get a new standpoint 
of understanding? Our soul opened to symnathetic response where 
it had been dormant before? In this appeal to our emotions through 
our visual sense we seem to have more of the intellectual quality 
han is the case with music, where we are made to feel certain 
emotional experiences without being told what it is all about. You 
eel, in listening to the strains of a soul-stirring Largo, a sadness 
almost to tears; you know not why. Because of the simplicity of 
he emotional appeal to music many think it the purest form of 
art. Others again desire to have words to the music, or at any rate 
a descriptive programme indicated by the composer as to his 
emotional intention. In this case music becomes more nearly analogous 
o the appeal of the picture, where we generally know “ what for” we 
eel a certain way about the work. Whilst it is a true and rich 
experience for humanity to have a susceptible emotional nature, 
still this must be balanced with reason, and held in proper propor- 
ion. We must not be over-emotional. The young art student, 
particularly if he go to finish in Paris, and has come under the 
infiuence of the French ateliers, often allows his emotional nature 
oo much ascendancy. His soul is being continually swept with 
hurricanes. He does not talk calmly, but indulges in rhodomontades. 
He works at a high voltage (his best point). He comes to consider 
these moods as the true manifestation of the artistic soul. This 
passionate artist deals with Love, Hatred, Death, Blood, Passion, 
Poison, everything, in fact, save Piety. When a photographer comes 
alongside such an ardent soul, he hides his picture-making machine, 
.and wisely refrains from indicating that he had any design on the 


emotional preserves of his friends at home. If he have no desire to 
bring down the thunder, he can spare himself a rich emotional sensation 
by keeping a discreet silence. The photographer will be found 
plying his art later on, and we may venture to assert the claim that 
we can, with our pictorial work make men and women feel with 
emotional intensity, as deeply as can the painter, and in some cases 
the musician. We may produce slight things, the equivalent of 
the Gavotte or the Intermezzo in music, which appeal to little beyond 
the pleasure of the senses. But ambitious workers will one day want 
to produce something big that will appeal to the greater and nobler 
emotions. 

Feeling as a Judge of Pictorial Quality, 

Now, perhaps, it is wrong of me to start on such a high platform. 
For, when shall we see a gallery full of photographs ‘or for that part 
of it, paintings) making an appeal to our inner nature? Probably, 
never! The bulk of words stops at being a correctly laid: out composi- 
tion and showing expert handling. We may see this kind of work, 
and, although thinking it all very good, yet we are untouched by it. 
It is possible for a pianist to be a great cxecutant and yet not an 
artist, and although many are satisfied with the digital exhibition, yet 
it is the artistic quality that is so precious. The same with the 
photographer. He may be ai expert technician and yet not be an 
artist. 

Although I have stated that emotional effect is generally associated 
with an idea, in painting and photography, yet it is also true that 
the beauty of a line, which makes no intellectual appeal, may make us 
feel pleasure and joy. So also may colour arrangement; but the nobler 
emotions in graphic art seem only to be awakened when there is some 
intellectual suggestion. 

The great judge, Feeling, presides at the bar of art, and there is 
little use in trying to overthrow his rulings. You listen to a song, 
and if you do not like it, no man need attempt to reason you into 
liking it (you know better than to attempt the task yourself). In the 
picture world it is much the same; you will not succeed in reasoning 
yourself into liking a picture if your feeling is against it. The dislike 
in the case of a picture is more intelligent than in the musical 
instance, as we are linked up more closely to the intellectual in 
our department of art. Yet feeling is the supreme judge. You feel 
that the modelling of a face is wrong, and you may not be able to 
say where, yet the feeling is justified. It may be that the planes 
are wrong in the tonal scheme of a picture, you may not be able 
to say what is amiss, still you feel that the rendering is not right, 
and such a feeling may generally be relied on. I have not time to go 
into what constitutes this feeling by which we are guided, but it may 
suffice if I say that it is a product from observation and stored up 
deductions from past experiences in the mind. When we find that 
cur feeling is against a picture, it is not an unintelligent prejudice 
against the work in view, hut is really the attitude of a trained emo- 
tional nature. When we feel admiration for a picture we may have this 
feeling without having taken thought for what we liked it. If we were 
to analyse the work, we should find that there was full justification. for 
the feeling. The necessary canon of art had been attended to, and there 
were beautiful features so arranged that the appeal went straight 
to our emotional centre, the “seat of fond delight.” 

Now, I want for a little to consider certain features that go to 
build up an effective ensemble that will make a sure appeal as being 
an artistic work. 

Avoid the Commonplace. 

Now, first of all, the subject. We are told that this may be 
anything “if paintable.” I would recommend that in our branch of 
art the subject should be as important as we can find to do, so that 
cur minds and aspirations may be lifted up continually. To lavish 
study and observation on an accurate representation of an unim- 
portant subject, such as “copper stew-pans,” would be a waste of 
our talents. The technical achievement may astonish (a cheap 
emotion) at the moment, by its resemblance to real stew-pans, but 
when all is said and done, the real culinary utensil will be as satis- 
factory to look at, and it also will have a gastronomical interest that 
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he other lacks. Subjects into which no artistic feeling can be infused | ever, should be kept down to the least possible amount, as the hand- 
should be avoided: ‘The subject must appeal to the worker or he work will never rival the quality of the detail work of the negative. 
cannot put feeling into it. One cannot play a piece of music with Some work (in keeping with the quality of the negative) can be 
artistic feeling if he is not moved by the composition which he is | added with tracing paper as a backing, but I am of opinion that. 
erforming. All that can be expected of the performer (even if there is a loss of quality if carried too far. Before we know it, an 
ne be a great maestro) is, that the performance is unexceptionable artificial, unreal quality will have come into the work that will be 
as regards accuracy and technique. If the character of the subject repellant to the observer. 


lofty, the pictorial worker’s imagination will be fired, and his Figures in Landscape. 

emotions touched, and in time if his rendering be successful, we will If figures are introduced into landscape they are apt to be self- 

share in his experience. conscious, and prove hurtful features in the composition. Unless the 
The subject should show originality in choice. There is rightly figures take their placd naturnlly in the scene they are better 


igh value given to this feature, as there is no over-supply 0 the omitted. ‘There should be some motive for them being introduced. 
inventor. Some do not approve of the commonplace subjects being | 1 noticed some nudes at the Paris Salon, introduced into a landscape 


treated by some of the men of the new school. But such objectors | scene, without any “motif.” The realism of the rendering showed 
should remember that original work of this kind was also produced | that the model was clearly embarrassed that she should have nothing 
in the good old da I have heard devotees of the Royal Photo- | +o do in the field. It would not have improved matters to have 


graphic who date away back to the wet-plate times, and who are | pictured her pinning up a washing unless it were to show the poverty 

of a very reminiscent turn, speak with tears in their eyes of Davison’s of the lady’s wardrobe, and that a change was not avai able. If 

“Onion Field.” No modern work seems to affect them like this. figures must be introduced then they must be engaged at something. 
Portraiture, sanely appropriate. 

The most important branches left for fresh and successful photo- Before passing from this head I might remark that figures should 


graphic work are portraiture and landscape. In portraiture, photo- be small if the interest is centred in the landscape. If the study 
graphy will probably reach its highest pictorial realisation. In no | of the figures be of primary importance then they should be large with 
other class.of work has the worker such opportunity, and the arrange- a landscape background. If the figures be of medium importance it 
ment so much under control. There are few painters who could model will share the interest with the landscape. ‘This makes rather a 
a face as it is being done by the camera in skilful hands. It is said trying arrangement, and the eye is at a loss where to set le. 
that the lens cannot see below the surface of the sitter. A painter is We cannot find chosen landscapes of beauty to our hand, it may be; 
supposed to chronicle the inner qualities and charac eristics of his but ordinary material is sometimes lifted to a state o beauty by the 
sitter. This is accomplished at times, but, as a rule, the portrait atmospheric conditions and the quality of the lighting. This is our 
painter is baffled to get correct resemblance of the outer man without chance, and the earnest worker must always be on the look-out. 
attempting the interior. As I have already said, it is in this class Do not say “ We cannot get away at the moment.” Fortunately we 
of work that photographers will rightly take a high place. At present often can, as the best effects are generally at the end of the day. 
among us there is a tendency to run too much to one class of subject, Broad daylight effects Bee seldom successful. The charm comes with 
such as the “mother and child” style of thing, which was started the morning light, or with the even more beautiful evening rays. 


in the American nursery a few years ago. A worn groove should The Bane of Falsity. 

be avoided, unless one feels that he can “go one better” than any- We hear much about “truth to nature.” Now this sometimes. 

thing as yet realised. puzzles the worker, who thinks that his negative suffers from an 
Landscape. overdose of stern facts in all their naked truth. Such truthful 


rendering of so many facts is eminently useful for a study, but these 
facts must be put into their relation to the picture as a whole, by 
sunning down, or in some other way lowering certain tones or softening 
‘ocus of other parts, and thus simplifying the appeal to the eye. 
Yet at the same time whatever is rendered in the picture must be- 
rue to what it purports to represent. A natural object that is imper- 
‘ectly represented as regards texture, modelling, or tonal value, mus 
e repugnant to the observant eye. So that we photographers mus’ 
“take heed where we stand lest we fall,” by attempting modifications. 
of our scene. We may still be true to the structural quality of our 
pictorial material, and be able to idealise the scene. An imagina- 
ive rendering must always be more lastingly interesting than an 
accurate transcription of a landscape. At the same time we mus 
show true observation of nature’s moods, an intimate understanding: 
of all the works of nature that we may attempt to portray. In this 
ranch of work we must strive after originality, as mentioned in 
he case of portraiture. ‘There is too common a tendency to look a 
nature through the success‘ul exhibitor’s spectacles. 


For landscape work of the highest class we must get into sympathy 
with Nature. I sometimes think that the photographer in us is apt 
to kill the poet. The hunt for pictorial “bits” would appear to 
preclude the poetical possibilities. We have not the leisure to get 
into the contemplative mood of the poet. “What will compose?” is 
our feverish query, and it seems to occupy the mind more than any 
consideration of Nature’s mood. We are told, “ Yonder is a beautiful 
sunset.” “Yes,” and you recognise that there was a day when you 
admired such a sky, but now, alas! you know that it does not 
compose, therefore your interest in it is lukewarm. The colour may 
suggest to you that a tissue of that colour would be suitable for a 
really good sunset. Isay that I think it is unfortunate if this represents 
a common experieace. The painter is more happily cireumstanced. He 
can give all the days of a month to study his “bit,” and with so much 
leisure he can well spend the time to get into the spirit of the scene. 
One cannot rush this mood, although we must be busy when we are 
making records of a scene, and prosy thoughts may fill the mind, 
still, if we cannot at that moment, then at other times, we must make 


an endeavour to get into close touch with the spirit of Nature. We Schools of Photography, 

must be susceptible to Nature’s moods before we can adequately I should like to say something regarding the different schools of 
attempt to pourtray them. There is certainly great difficulty in photography. ‘The Edinburgh szhool has always been academic, 
getting subjects that will compose artistically. Should he succeed producing good, sound, reliable work. (This jis very temperate 
in finding a well laid-out picture in nature, the expert artist-photo- language.) Notwithstanding its attainment to good things I am 


grapher may be trusted to make the unes of his opportunity. If | of opinion that no harm would be done if more outside influence: 
the worker knows how to manipulate his process nothing will be | could be introduced. Some new varieties of beauty grafted on to your 


lost of the spirit of the scene. He will have to give up the colour, | flourishing growth. I remember a picture shown at one of your 
but by skilful development he will give as near as possible its equiva- | exhibitions some years ago, which was a departure from the style, 
lent tonal values. It is seldom, however, that we can put a satis- | of work usually shown here, but it did not create a vogue, and there 


factory scenic setting before the camera, and we cannot import into were no workers influenced by its direction or tendency, as far 
the scene wholesale pictorial features in the way that,Turner has | as I know, and yet I think it was one of the finest pictures I have 
embellished his canvasses. One can do something, certainly, by | seen on your walls, as far as my knowledge of your exhibitions goes. 
the use of several negativés, and combining these studies into one | This medalled picture was of a “Man Drinking.” The focus was. 
ic % Ay, ~ + ‘J 7 7 j m . . 7 . 
picture. Great knowledge is needed in this, to get the tone values | pretty soft, if I remember aright. It was, as I have said, a very new 
into their proper relation. In all such ambitious attempts it will style of thing in your exhibition, but this successful example did not 
be necessary to employ much handwork on the negatives. This, how- alter the direction of your aim to any appreciable degree. You do- 
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“not experiment readily. You are, no doubt, satisfied with the solid 
‘reputation which you have built up for your society, and you naturally 
‘do not wish to jeopardise your position by any risky departures from 
‘the traditional class of picture. 

it would interest you tc see the material that a leading American 
werker utilised for picture making when in your picturesque capital. 
These pictures were not always captivating, but the freshness of the 
standpoint was a revelation. ‘lhere is an abundance of material down 
in some of these old lanes and narrow thoroughfares that would make 
<delightful gum pictures with the quality of a rich etching. 

A recent etching, shown in London, was of “Ayr Prison.” Here we 
have a suggestion for some Edinburgh worker. He might show 
-his intimate knowledge in a realistic rendition of “Calton Jail.” 


American Eccentrics. 

Seeing that we have made an allusion to American work, we may 
‘as well proceed to consider this school, which is as far removed from 
“the Edinburgh methods as are the countries geographically. The 
most striking feature of Transatlantic work is its freshness of outlook. 
Things that have never been done into pictures before are now made 
to do duty, and are worked up assiduously. In this country we did 
not utilise such material, as we did not see that a picture could be 
‘made of it, and many of us do not see that a picture has been made 
sof it. Many of the things put forward by the American school would 
give one the impression that pictorial subjects were exhausted, and 
that they must use commonplace material with a big dash of the 
personal in it to make things hum. Often this style of thing succeeds 
on account of the daring exhibited by the worker m making the 
attempt. If the thing is done with the necessary degree of courage 
it will always be sure of attracting attention at exhibitions. This class 
of work is put forward with cheek, and this is often the only Whist- 
-lerian attribute it possesses. 

But whilst there is much eccentricity that we do not approve of 
-yet there is a large amount of work being produced on the other side 
‘that shows a striking amount of insight into subjects that will yield 
them pictorial material. These American workers make us look 
‘again at ordinary things, and we find that we had overlooked some- 
‘thing that was quite precious. The leading American workers show 
‘us that they have gripped the great pictorial truths, and they are 
revealing to us how they can make them serve their purpose. Although 
Lam opposed to much of the American pictorial produce, still I readily 
admit that the pictures produced by photography which have made 
the highest appeal to the spiritual and emotional in us have been 
produced by Americans. 

A “Rouged Corpse,” 

The German school cannot, I think, show us any lead that would 
be of any advantage for us to follow. They have carried colour 
printing in gum a considerable distance, but these essays have no 
wsthetic value, The gradations are clumsy, and the colours adminis- 
‘tered in large, even masses of half-tone. Tt would be better to 
learn to paint the picture from the start. One could soon reach the 
point that these coloured gums would occupy in the painting world. 


The French have produced some striking colour works in multiple 
eclour gum very much resembling pastel. ‘These, although carefully 
done, have no colour quality so far, judged from a painter’s stand- 
point. Something more may be done by this particular method, but 
by the time it is satisfactory the process will not be essentially 
different from_painting. 

Some of the work at the Salon this year had tinting on some of the 
lights, such as touches of yellow. 1 do not know how it wou id appear 
to a painter, but to me as a photographer it suggested chemical disso- 
lution. Any one who had not experienced a chemical discoloration 
might not have this feeling. I should not like to say that this 
colouring habit will not go further; I fear that it will, now that 
the lead has heen set by illustrious workers. That which I have 
seen with tinting has not favourably impressed me. But it is within 
the bounds of possibility that complete photographs may be coloured 
by hand some day, and it need not necessarily be bad art. That would 
depend on how it was executed, well or ill done. An art critic has 
likened a coloured photograph to a “rouged corpse.” This is a wee 
bit hard, but probably it would be found to be near the truth as regards 
‘the bulk of such productions. 


The Printing Process. 


Perhaps I should say a word on process before closing. By what 
printing medium shall we express ourselves? Our aim might be right, 
and also our achievement as regards the negative and the preparation 
of it for printing, and yet fail to get what we want in the print. 
The better way is for every capable worker to judge for himself. He 
should print from a good negative a number of copies in the different 
available permanent processes, and choose the most artistic by the 
results. The carbon process has hitherto given me the results I 
desired. Gum has not tempted me up till now. I did not succeed 
in getting as satisfactory prints by gum as I had by the process I 
already practised. Gum was in my hands too erratic. My experience 
was something like that of a regular exhibitor at the Salon. I asked 
him why he had not sent a certain subject in gum. His answer 
was delightfully candid, “I had not time.” 

I am taking a new interest in gum since some paper of a Scotch 
make fell into my hands. I did not believe that it was possible to 
get such uniform results by this process, and it was a pleasant surprise 
to me to find so much control possible, and yet have a straight out 
print if such was desired. Although wrong in principle yet there 
scems to be a, working point where the difficulties can be got over 
and a compromise reached if the coating be thin enough. As regards 
the recent London exhibitions, I did not find that gum was advancing, 
either in popularity or in performance, as might have been antici- 
pated, but I am of opinion that recent developments are likely to 
bring this process into much greater favour. Now, in conclusion, I 
would urge that the great thing for us as pictorial workers is, that 
our powers of appreciation of what is artistic be developed to the 
highest point, se that we may be quick to ceize fleeting opportunity. 
Art is long, but the time for practice is brief. 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


A New Liquid Lens. 


A riur lens has been recently patented in Germany under the name 
of “ophtalchromat,” which consists of two thin glass dises cemented 
together and filled with a fluid. Some extravagant claims have been 
made for this. As the thickness is only a few millimetres, very 
little light is absorbed, and it is therefore more rapid than an 
anastigmat working at the same aperture. The chromatic correc. 
‘tion is said to be perfect, and, further, it possesses such great 
‘depth of focus that every object from two to three yards to 
‘infinity are simultaneously sharp. Even the 
‘better with these lenses, and orthochromatic plates are no longer 
mecessary. Thus the puffs; but the cold facts are not 60 rosy. 
‘It turns out to be nothing more than a biconvex fluid lens, and 
“possesses all the faults of such a form, namely curvature of the 


colour rendering is 


‘field, non-achromatism, coma, distortion, ete. With full aperture 
F/9 the whole image is fuzzy, and with smaller stops the definition 
‘is no better than with an ordinary spectacle lens. Sic transit gloria 
-—advertisements. 


Metallic Emanations. 

In the “Phys. Zeitschrift” Strintz states that magnesium, alu- 
minium, zinc, and cadmium, which are electro-positive, will, when 
polished, act on paper soaked in potassium iodide, and also on 
dry plates, but the latter are less sensitive than the former, and 
therefore a longer time is required to form a latent image. In 
twenty-four hours polished strips of magnesium give a very vigorous 
image, aluminium a vigorous one, but zinc a faint one, and cad- 
mium a very faint one. The magnetic metals, cobalt, nickel, and 
iron will also blacken silver salts, but a prolonged contact is neces- 
sary. The action decreases considerably with the increase of the 
distance of the metal from the film; the images are broadened, 
as though the air had some dispersive effect, and the edges become 
indistinct. ® 


A Projection Anastigmat. 


The optical firm of Rodenstock, of Munich, have introduced a 
new anastigmat for projection purposes, which consists of four 
uncemented lenses. It is stated to podgsess a very flat field and to 
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be free from distortion and all other aberrations, 
therefore, for photographic work, 


and is suitable, 
Its aperture is Fi. 8. 


Stable Colours for Three-colour Prints. 


M. Pacini, of Marseilles, after experiments, recommends the use 
of picric acid, carmine, and Prussian blue for the pigments for 
three-colour prints prepared with bichromated gelatine, the idea 
being that these are stable in light and not liable, like aniline 
stains, to fade. Unfortunately, gelatine impregnated with picric 
acid darkens on exposure to light, as was pointed out by Burton 
many years ago. The carmine is used in an alkaline solution, 
and the Prussian blue is formed in situ by immersing the reelletiine 
relief in the ordinary sensitising solution as used fio the erro- 
prussiate paper. It is then dried, exposed to light, and developed 
in water as usual. 


Developing P.O.P. 


In the current number of “Das Bild” Drs. Knopp and Biltz 
give the following table of developers and tones obtained therewith 


on faintly-printed P.O.P. It will at once recall to our readers’ 
minds the table by Schmidt which appeared in our issue for August 
18; 1905; p. 646:— 
2 ] x 
5 . Approximate 
Developer. = Various Colour of Fixed 
S | Print. 
<a | 
" |Drops Drops]Drops|Drops| c¢.cs. ~ Pee Z 
Gallic ny l5gms = = — = = = Brown 
Sodium 30 che? = na 5 Gre 
Wicetate \3 a — 5 = sreen 
Water 1000 ces, 4-10 Green 
Con. Sol. of Gum 
Arabic & e.cs, 
= — = — = Photo. Brown 
20 Gold ‘Tone 
Metol 2 gms 10 = — — — Brown 
| i = Sod. Sulphite} ) ae 
Water 1000 c.cs. << 15 ~ i ~ {210, 10drops| f° Carmine 
fe ee Tavtarie Acid Yellowish 
= < || re lias 14, 5-10 drops Brown 
oe aa, = | = oss = Yellowish ‘Brown 
Hydroquinone 10 - — | — - = Photo. Brown 
a 10 gms. = _ aI | 8 =. Red Brick 
ater 1000 c.cs i = bbs: 5 ioe aOR ANY Gold Tone 
Hydvoquinone | A R] é i 
Developer20c.cs,}! — | — | 5 | — | yo |@um Solution \ Bright Brown 
Metol do, 20 ces. | | seals) 
| Yellowish Brown 
= = = 1 = - Greenish Brown 
Pyro 2 gms, = 5 = 2 — = Olive 
, — |lee} — 2 = Chocolate Brown 
Water 1000ccs. tael| eo |Glacial Acetic] \ Dark Reddish 
rag :! = - Acid lec. | f Brown 


The Lanternist’s Problems. 


‘The following very simple statements of the calculations required 
ito find the necessary distances in optical projection, ai enlarging 
are given by M. Niewenglowski in the “ Photo-Revue’ 

The accompanying diagram shows the relative nachions of the 
image a b, which is to be projected and enlarged, the lens O and 
ithe enlarged image A B on the screen. 

We will represent the necessary measurements which must be 
taken into consideration by the following letters, and all measure- 
ments must be in the same unit, inches or feet: f = the focus OF, 
wf the lens O: i= one of the dimensions of the image; I= the 
«corresponding dimension of the projection; d= the distance of 
ithe image ab from the centre of the diaphragm; D = the distance 
of the enlarged image from the same point; a = the magnification. 

Then if an image 5 x 3 is to be projected to 2 x 2 yards, the 


2 I 
magnification is a == =24 or generally g— ae 
A consideration of the like triangles O a b,O A B,shows that I andi 
: : ii 
and D and d are proportional, so that we may write a = -, — 2 
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From this it is very easy to determine with quite sufficient accuracy 
the focus of lens that is used. On a spoiled lantern slide draw 
two diagonals, intersecting one another at the centre, using a needle 
or the point of a penknife. At equal distances fromathe centre 
draw two lines, exactly parallel, and a given distance apart, say 


1 inch. Then project on the screen and focus sharply, ‘and measure 
on the screen the distance between the two lines, and find the 
magnification. Then, without shifting the lantern or screen, 


measure carefully the distance between the screen and lantern slide, 

and this is D + d; 

a a (D nite d) 
i (a + 1)? 

by the distance between the screen and slide; add 1 to the magni- 


then the focus is easily found by the formula 


or put into words: Multiply the magnification 


fication, and square the result; divide the first by the second 
quantity, and the result will be the focus: supposing the magnifica- 
E 4 15 x 12 
tion to be 15 and the distance D + d= 128 inches, then f — aie s 


= 7.5 inches 
To find what should be the focus of a lens to give a given-sized 
D 


atl 
and allow 3 feet for work- 


image in a room of given length, we use the formula ¢ — 


if we assume the room to be 33 feet long, 

ing the lantern in, and that the slide is to be shown on 6-foot screen, 
360 

w+ 1 


Supposing we have a lens of known focus, and wish to know 


we get f = 14.4 inches. 


what will be the size of the projected image in a room of giyen 
size, or, in other words, what is to be the size of the screen, 


D-f 


we use the formula g = If we assume the focus of the 


lens to be 10 inches and the length of the room 40 feet, then we 

480 — 10 
10 

3 «x 47 = 141 inches, 

Practically I= a i, that is multiply the size of the slide by the 


= 47 inches, and if the slide is 3 inc then 


have a= 


or practically 12 feet, the size of the screen. 


magnification. 
Inversely it is easy to calculate what should be the size of a slide, 
so that under the above circumstances the enlarged image shall 
ii 


i= => 


occupy the whole of the screen, then A 


The last problem that one may meet with is: at what distance 
from the screen must the lantern be placed, when the focus of the 
lens is with a given-sized slide and a given-sized screen. 
As an example, if the screen be 6ft. square and the slide 3 x 3 inches, 
Then first finding the magnification 


244+1) 9 =2 


known, 


the lens has a focus of 9 inches. 
72 + 3 = 24, then D=(a + 1) f, we get D= 
or practically 19 feet, 


inches 
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THE COPYRIGHT. 


Varirep comments have lately appeared in the newspapers regaiding 


a case of interest to photographers and publishers, which came up mm 
a New York police court. 

As stated by a writer in the “American Amateur Photographer,” 
it appears that William G. Gray, a photographic printer, was arrested 
because he had sold photographs of “ The Sowers,” by Millet, which 
is the property of George Vanderbilt, but which is on exhibition at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The magistrate discharged Gray; 
but he advised the complainant, who had Mr. Vanderbilt’s permission 
to photograph the picture and sell copies, to test his rights in the 
civil courts. 

Merrill and Baker, publishers, engaged Wil 
photographer, to reproduce for them pictures 
George Vanderbilt and others. Photogravure 
paintings in these collections were to be embodied in a work that 
was to sell at 1,000 dollars a copy, limited to fifteen copies. Cooper 
was to own the negatives, but agreed to make no copies from them 
unless at the request of Merrill and Baker. 

Cooper, when he caused Gray’s arrest, alleged that he had engaged 
Gray to make carbon prints from the negatives, and that Gray knew 
of the agreement with Merrill and Baker, and himself agreed to make 
no prints other than those required by Cooper. 

It was specifically charged that Gray retained the carbon prints 
and negatives of the Millet picture and sold them to Hegger, of 
Fifth Avenue, and other art dealers, and sent the negatives abroad. 
Cooper alleged that the value of the pictures said to have been 
disposed of was 4,000 dollars. 

Tt is difficult to say what amounts to a publication of a work of 
art, and each case depends entirely upon the facts. The sale of a 
picture is not a publication of it. The publication of a wood 
engraving of a painting ina magazine, with an article describing the 


iam A. Cooper, a 
in the galleries of 
copies of the best 


painting, is not a publication of the painting, for to constitute a 
publication there must be publication of the thing itself, and not a 


copy, so the publication of a cast is not the publication of the statue 
from which the cast is taken. { 
The starting peint here is the intention of a publishing firm, Merrill 
and Baker, to produce a work containing a series of photogravure 
copies of certain paintings, the property of George Vanderbilt and 
others, limited to fifteen copies and 40 cosh 1,000 dollars each, the 
presumption being that the owners of the paintings were also the 
owners of the copyright thereof. : 
The first step of the progress seems to have been that the pub- 
lishers, not being photographers, employed a W. A. Cooner to make 
the negatives in the private or public galleries where they .were, and 
their right to do so is evidently undisputed. Here, however, the 
publishers made an jacomprehensible mistake; the negatives were 
to be the property of Cooper, although he was to print from them 
only at the order of his employers, the publishers. Now, it seems 
that Cooper was not himself a printer, and employed a W. G. Gray 
to make the prints; and here begins the mystery. Cooper was: 
employed to make negatives for the production of the photogravures 
for the 1,000 dollar book, and was only to print from them on the 
order of his employers; yet he employs Gray to make carbon prints 
from them. It is just possible that there is something not recorded in 
the extract here reproduced that might throw light on the carbon 
question, but there was evidently no excuse for Gray, as is alleged, 
retaining negatives and making and selling carbon copies from them, 
as seems to have been proved, and yet he was discharged, the 
magistrate saying that it was a serious question whether Cooper or 
Vanderbilt were injured. 
A more serious question, apparently, is the injury done to the 
publishers. And very little thinking is needed to show that a book, 
the edition of which was limited to fifteen copies, and the value of 
which was 1,000 dollars per copy, was dependent on its il ustrations. 
Tt would be very much handicapped by sales of carbon copies af 
those illustrations for, practically speaking, an old song. 


ART 


Ir seems to be the fashion now among photographers to decorate 
the reception room of their studios with oil paintings, to the total 
exclusion of photographs, which are kept in cabinets or sample cases. 
When the art display comprises works of considerable value, and 
evidences of the proprietor’s true vocation are lacking, what wonder 
if a stranger mistakes the place for the office of a regular picture 
dealer. Such an error might flatter the vanity of the photographer 
desiring to abrogate to himself the airs of an art connoisseur; but is 
it consistent? Is it honest? It has been the sincere belief of many 
successful practitioners that to screen the character of the photo- 
graphic studio, often mistaken by timorous persons for a real 
“operating room,” is excellent diplomacy, and the substitution for 
the conventional coloured enlargementewith its gorgeous gold frame, 
or the customary array of prints in variegated enclosures, oil paint- 
ings, water-colours, statuary or other evidences of a refined and culti- 
vated taste, impart to the establishment a distinctly artistic atmo- 
sphere. In many cases where the photographer has sent forth work 
of a high order of merit, the end seems to have justified the means, 
and hhis patrons are impressed with the idea that he is truly an 
artist. 

Tt cannot be denied that an impressive art display enables the 
artist photographer to exert an educational influence over those of 
his patrons who have but a limited idea of artistic taste or fitness 
and to instil in their minds maybe the first prnuciples of what con- 
stitutes a beautiful and appropriate likeness. It thus serves a use- 
ful purpose. When, however, the photographer is deficient in know- 
ledge of art, and knows not how to produce a likeness conformable 
to well-known art principles, he assumes a false and embarrassing 


* From “The Photo Era.” 


IN THE RECEPTION ROOM.* | 


position in making an ostentatious display of valuable paintings i 
his studio, and, unable to practise what he pretends to preach, bi 


will reap only failure and humiliation. A. distinguishe' America 
photographer, whose professonal quarters are spacious and com 
» uses of | 


modious, devotes one large and well-lighted room to the 
picture gallery, where at all times may be seen examples of th 
work of eminent American portrait painters, who do not need to h 
urged to exhibit here. Not only does this afford a convenient oppo 
unity for artists of note to display their work, often with pectniar 
benefit to themselves, but it serves to entertain and educate patron 
of the establishment while waiting for the appointed sitting. 
cidentally it forms an ideal preparation for he frequently dreade 
ordeal in the studio and, in this case, a valuable asset of the estal 
| ishment, besides showing how art and photography can be made t 
help each other. 
The reception room, one of liberal dimensions, contains a limite 
number of photographs, framed in dark mou! dings, which illustral 
he artist’s scope and versatility. A grand piano, the usual amowl 
of furniture, including cabinets holding specimen prints, sever 
large plants, Oriental weapons, bronzes, and bric-a-brac, all in sul 
dued tones and excellent taste, serve to produce a rich and ha 
monious effect, but not a single picture in colour is to be seen. — 
the proprietor is a talented musician and a man of liberal educatto 
haying also travelled considerably in Europe, the artistic app 
ments of his establishment are singularly appropriate. Like Pe 
scheid, Duehrkoop and Van der Weyde, who are men of culture al 
erudition, this American photographer enjoys the friendship — 
painters, musicians, and men of letters, and on occasions his rece 
tion room becomes a salle de musique, where the genius of musi¢ 


supreme. 
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MACHINE PRINTING OF DRAWINGS AND FILM NEGATIVES. 


-AT a recent meeting of the New York Camera Club, a demonstration 
‘was given by Mr. F. C. Beach of a simple apparatus for the rapid 
‘duplication of plans and tracings, or for printing from flexible 
negatives. For the text of the report and the illustrations of the 
machine we are indebted to our contemporary, the “American 
Amateur Photographer.” 

The apparatus is designed to produce duplicates of drawings prin- 
tipally, which will be reversed as to colour but positive as to letters, 
figures, writings, etc., without the use of a printing frame, and with 
greater facility. It is also adapted to make positive prints from 
film or flexible negatives, 

As will be noticed in the accompanying illustration, the machine 
consists mainly of two rollers about three inches in diameter, similar 
o the rolls in an ordinary clothes wringer, mounted one above the 
other ; the upper one is solid, covered with soft felting material, and 
runs in slotted bearings a4 each end, having pressure springs above 
to exert pressure on the lower roll. This latter is more complicated, 
but runs in solid bearings. It consists of a glass cylinder about one- 
eighth of an inch thick, having a metal plug in one end with suitable 
ventilation openings, and a shaft to fit in a bearing in the supporting 
frame. The other end of the glass roll is open and is held in position 
by outside roller bearings, supported in the frame. On the interior of 
the transparent roll is a shade held stationary, extending the full 
Jength of the roll, which has a slot in its upper part directly under 
‘the contact point of the two rolls. Supported upon another removable 
frame is an incandescent candle-shaped electric light bulb made long 
enough to equally illuminate the slot in the shade within the glass 


Apparatus for Making Bromide Prints Without a Printing Frame. 


cylinder, or, in other words, to illuminate only the section of the 
drawing or film at the actual point of contact of the two rolls. The 
electric lamp is inserted at the open end of the glass roll. Gears at 
one end of the rolls cause the latter to rotate with equal speed. In 
front and behind the rolls are platforms arranged for feeding in the 
drawing as the rolls are rotated. It is highly essential in this 
nachine that the rolls shall revolve with a continuous, steady, music- 
vox-like motion, in order that the light may act, equally upon the 
vhole sensitive surface. An uneven movement will show in the form 
f lines across the print. It was found that a small electric motor 
jroduced the right effect, although the machine could be operated 
's well by a spring or weight suitably geared up. It will be observed 
he shaft of the small motor (similar to an electric fan motor) attached 
lo one side of the platform has a spiral worm screw on its end which 
gages a gear wheel; from this gear the speed of rotation is still 
educed by other interchangeable intermediate gears, until the right 
egree of moyen.ent is ascertained for a given thickness of drawing or 
gative to be run through. The diagram shows plainly the principle 
f the apparatus. 
' In operation the sheet of drawing is laid upon the platform, then 
ver it is laid a sheet of slow bromide paper with the sensitive side 
pward, the motor is started, and the drawing and sensitive sheet 
re pushed or fed to the two rolls, The time of exposure, or of the 
assage of the drawing through, is about, ten seconds. The exposed 
heet is then developed and duplicates are obtained by simply repeat- 
ag the operation, all in a dark room. The time of exposure can be 


varied by inserting resistance in the motor circuit to make the motor 
rotate faster or slower if the drawing is thin or thicker. 

In the case of film negatives, the intensity of the light may be 
reduced by interposing between the lower glass light roll and the 
negative one or two shcets of translucent: celluloid. When the right 
thickness has been determined by experiment, duplicate prints may be 
made with certainty. Mr. Beach operated the machine from an 
ordinary electric light bulb socket before the members and exhibited 


duplicate prints of a drawing and film negative which he had made 
shortly before the meeting. He explained that it was possible to 
photograph through letters or documents of any kind in this way and 
secure fac-simile copies showing the various water-marks and other 
markings in the paper of the original as wet. By exposing through 
the back of the sensitive sheet the print shows the writing as white 
reading the right way, while the ground is black on the reverse in 
colour of the original. 


eS 
STEREOSCOPIC PORTRAITS. 


(Received too late tor the “ Almanac.”) 


Tux study of optics, and both the working and playing with optical 
instruments, has been with me the hobby of a lifetime. As a lad, 
though, I took very little stock in the stereoscope, as such; I 
enjoyed the big pile of views, but looked at them with one eye. 
Plenty of people do so, but whether from a similar cause I know not. 
My own eyes are very unequal, and in my early youth I was 
markedly affected with what the doctors call strabysmus—polite, 
but unlearned people call squint, and my very unpolite and still 
less learned school friends called by a very vulgar name indeed. I 
can see stereoscopically, but the way I have to accommodate my 
eyes to the instrument instead of vice vers& annoys me. Many times 
have I been struck by a passage in “ Kingsley’s ‘Two Years Ago,’ ” 
published early in 1857, suggesting the use of the stereoscope in 
portraiture. ‘The contention in the passage referred to, that the 
use of the stereoscope would avoid many of the exaggerations of 
“the one-eyed cyclops staring at his petrified brother cyclops” 
depends on the focus of the twin lens system; if too short the 
exaggeration would be liable to ageravation. That stereoscopic 
portraiture might eliminate or destroy minor blemishes is possible, 
Looking through the literature of the subject, I find that Claudet, 
that many-sided genius of the early days of photographic art, 
actually did such work, the price he charged being one guinea a 
copy. Luck man! But then Claudet was Claudet, and it is not 
to be supposed that he trusted the mounting of such work to his 
errand boy or even to the lady of the reception-room. 

If this should meet the eye of any photographer, professional or 
otherwise, or even the eye of one who is no photographer at all, 
and a stereoscopic portrait of himself or friend is required, he may 
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obtain more than one copy for very much less than a guinea, as 


follows :— 

Patronise the lowly (or is it not more often lofty?) den of the 
postage stamp, gem, or Victoria artist, merely stipulating that you 
want the goods unmounted and uncut; you will probably find him 
not too proud to accept the same price for the lesser amount of 
work, and he will be more anxious to please. Do the mounting 
yourself, carefully laying down the prints at the regulation distance 
apart, taking care to reverse right for left im the case of silver 
prints; with ferrotypes this is not necessary. There is a possi- 
bility of variety about the whole business that should lend the 
nal charm. With three rows of three prints 
ed Argus—I mean camera—you could take 
two prints close together, eiving your 
as you pleased; you could mount a pair 
if hollow-faced; you could mount a 
at yourself cornerwise. But 
it will be published about 

C. Ray Woops. 


experiment an additio 
taken with a nine-ey 
two prints wide apart, or 
face just as much solidity 
wrongsidedly and see yourse 
pair taken slantingdicularly and look 
this is getting frivolous—fortunately 
Christmas time. 


Photo-Wechanical Dotes. 


———— 


The Zander Complementary Colour Repro- 


duction Process. 


Tue patent specification of the process, 2 deseription of which ap- 

eared in the last issue of the British JouRNAL, has now been pub- 
lished (No. 27,023, 1905), and some extracts’ therefrom will amplify 
what has already been said and claimed by Mr. Zander in “Pen- 
rose’s Pictorial Annual.” The four printing colours are magenta, 
red, lemon yellow, emerald green, and ultramarine blue. These hues 
may be departed from to some extent without detrimentally affecting 
the results obtained to any great extent, and such departure may be 
necessary or advisable in certain circumstances, as for example, when 
it is desired to use more permanent pigments as reproduction colours 
than those which most nearly yield the four fundamental hues 
described. Thus, one or more of the following substitutions may be 


made: carmine for magenta, sulphur yellow for lemon yellow, pea- 
cock green for emerald green, violet blue for ultramarine. At the 
same time it is to be noted that the hues selected respectively for the 
red and green pair and for the yellow and blue pair should be as 
nearly as possible complementary to each other. 

Tho allowable variation in the four fundamental colours and the 
spectral position of the preferred colours are pest expressed by rTe- 
ference to their wave-lengths. Thus for the yellow may be used any 
or all of the hues having wavelengths between 6,000 and 5,600; for 
or all of the hues having wave-lengths between 5,500 
for blue, any or all of the hues having wave-lengths be- 
and 4,200; while the limits of the red are defined 
colour of any or all of the hues of spectrum 
5,500 and 5,000. The preferred hues 
those corresponding to waye-lengths 
(about E§ 6) and 4,580 (about F} G), 
lementary to that of wave-length 


green, any 
and 5,000; 
tween 4,900 
by the complementary ¢ 
green between wavye-lengths 
may similarly be defined to 
5,890 (about D line), 5,220 
together with the colour comp 


§,220. 
e into practical effect the requisite 


In carrying the colour schem 
photographic colour-records or negatives are made by using a com- 
bination of suitable colour-sensitive photographic plates and selec- 


tive colour filters, each of which, roughly speaking, should pass all 
the colours of the spectrum with the exception of the respective re- 
production cclour, the latter being represented in the negative or 
flm as more or less clear glass or film according to the density of 
that particular colour in the original, whereby are produced mono- 
chromatic records in hues respectively approximating to the com- 
plementaries of the four proposed reproduction colours. From these 
negative colour records, printing positives (blocks, plates, and the 
like suitable for the various printing processes) or transparencies are 
made for reproduction respectively in their proper colour. 

Tt is advisable in these colour records that there should be over- 


rlappings, the extent of which is dis 
d empirically, produce correspond- 
the positives, whereby the produc- 
d blue respectively may be 


the lines E and b. These ove 
cretionary and may be determine: 
ing gaps at D, G, and E to § in 
tion of the yellow, spectrum green an 
effected. 

Paper Negatives for Poste 
The operation of reversing, by stripping, a negative intended for 
the production of a collotype printing plate is advanced as unneces- 
sary by a German worker, Carl Schaack, of Parkstrasse, Treptow, 
Germany, by whom has been patented tne use of a paper negative 

patent specification (No. 11,239, 1905), sets 


for collotype work. The 
forth the alleged advantages ot the flexible support, not only in re 


r Collotypes. 


gard to reversibility, but as facustating retouching, and 
preparation for printing. The granularity of the pape 
negative is no found @ drawback in its use for poster 


e can be freely retouched to an unlimited 


work. The paper-negativ 
»> but also for “shadows” by use of rubber, 


extent not only for “lights 


pencil, brush, knife, and the like and in this respect it far excels 
films. With regard to dry-plate films, it is mentioned tHat. black 
spots, lines, points, and the like, which are unavoidable in enlarg 


due to blemishes in the original, can only: be 
retouched incompletely and with great difficulty, since one is forced 
to scrape with a knife through the hard layer which appears as if 
polished ; this is a very difficult. process, which requires exceptional 
skill on the part of the operator, and nevertheless does not alway: 
succeed so completely that subsequent treatment of each separa 

print can be dispensed with, a very tedious operation with larg 
issues. Owing to their: cheapness, paper-negatives allow of maki 


small issues even of the largest sizes, which is of the greates im- 


portance in competition with other processes. They combine will 
small weight, easy mani ulation in technical work, and allow ol 
adding text and decoration to the pictures. L 
in Process Cameras. | 


he “ Zeitschrift fur Reproduktions-Technik,” 
appears a leader upon the above subject, and it is pointed out that the 
sweating or dewing of the cross-lined screen is extremely likely tt 
occur in cold weather, when wet collodion plates are used, and, that 
as it may disappear during exposure, its effects may be unrecognised, 
for they would principally be felt in the “flashing,” and therefor 
would chiefly affect the shadow dot. The cause of this trouble is, 4 
course, that the screen and the inside of the cameras are colder th 

the dark slide and sensitive plate. The remedy then is obvious, tht 
inside of the camera must be warmed. The methods suggested fa 
this are either to introduce into the camera a copper wire of abou 
lin. thickness and 8in. to 10in, in length, and heat the protrudin 
end, or to utilise the well-known foot-warmer principle; that 1s iy 
say, to arrange for the insertion of a copper vessel filled with supel 
saturated solution of sodium acetate, which can be heated by placin 
in a boiling-water bath. As is well known, this last thermal box 2 


give out heat for many hours. . 


ments, since they are 


Sweating 


In the current issue of 1) 


Applications for Patents. 


natent were made last week :—B 


Hill, London Road, New Bushey 
ts, for re 


The following applications for 
Florence Prout Rouse, 18, Chalk 
Herts. An improved method of preparing photographic prin 
production, in the manufacture of pictorial printing block 
(No. 26,568). | 

Improvements in process bloc 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


26,716.) 


. 
ks.—William Francis Cooper, 18 
(Nos. 26,715 ami 


> 


Tun United Stereoscopic Society have recently held a competitio 
of stereoscopic slides. The judging was carried out by members | 
the society (by form of vote): ‘Te following is the list “of awards: 
Silver medal, H. Bradshaw, “ Portrait of a girl ;” bronze medal, Vict 
Selb, “Florentine Minstrels;” highly com., F. Low, “Tl 
Climbers ;” bronze medal, A. J. Snow, “A November Morn; 
bronze medal, J. Cole, “In ye Old Monks’ Days; ” highly com 
Victor Selb, “Palace,” Paris. Officers of the Society : Presiden 
Theodore Brown ; vice-president, Victor Selb. Committee + 


lapping in the green and red records in the region both of the D and 
of the G lines, and in the yellow and blue records in the region of 


Messrs. J. C. Dancer, E. Turner, J. Cole, and W. Pugsley. Ho 
Secretary, A. J. Snow,, 74, Lloyd. Road, Walthamstow, iB, 
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sBele? 
Exhibition. For fixing the developed plate there must be used, for in- 
stance, a fixing bath made by dissolving 2 parts of crystallised 

- sodium hyposulphite together with 4 part of potassium meta- 

bisulphite in about 16 parts of water. This fixing bath is applied 
to the develcped plate in the usual manner; the fixing operation 
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WISHAW ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
{Tue annual arts and crafts exhibition promoted by the Wishaw 
Photographic Association was opened on Saturday last December 30. being finished, the plate is washed with water of a temperature 
The following awards in the open classes were made by the judge, Mr. of 105 deg. to 140 deg. Fahr., and then dried at about 176 deg. 
Archibald Cochrane:—Portraiture or Figure Studies—Bronze Fahr. Thus the production of a finished negative from the be- 
plaques: A. H Allan, Edinburgh ; Dan Dunlop, Motherwell. Bronze ginning of the developing process occupies only thirty to forty 
medals: A. H. Allan (debarred), A. W. Hili, Shotts. Landscape, Sea- minutes. 
Bronze plaque: Fred Judge, Hastings. 2. A developing bath is prepared from one part of “amidol ” 
(meta-diamidophenol), 3 parts of chrome alum, 3 parts of anhy- 
phite, and 150 to 200 parts of water. This bath is 


scape, or River Scenery 
Bronze medals: A. W. Hill, T. Jackson, Leeds; R. M. Readdie, 


Edinburgh. Flowers, Fruit, or Still Life—Bronze plaque: E. Sey- drous sul: 
mour, Herts. Bronze medal: Dan Dunlop, Motherwell. Architec- applied to the exposed plate in the usual manner. The develop- 
ture—Bronze plaque: S. G. Kimber, Southampton. Bronze medal: ment being finished, the piate is washed with water the tempera- 
T. R. Somerford, Brixton. Any subject (confined to exhibitors who ture of which is 105 deg. to 140 deg. Fahr., and then fixed in 
have never received an award in open competition)—Bronze medals : accordance with the method given in Example 1. Washing and 
Miss Sylvia Cardwell, Eastbourne; R. Sneddon, Wishaw; Arthur drying after fixing are also to be conducted as in Example 1. 
Neilson, Partick. Lantern Slides—Bronze plaque: Fred Judge, Hast- In this case the negative obtained is likewise well-shaded and 
ings. Bronze medals: G. J. T. Walford, Essex; H. W. Dick, with strong contrasts. C. D. Abel (for the Actien Gesellschaft 
Manchester. Any subject (confined ti Federation Association)— fiir Anilin Fabrikation, Berlin). 
Bronze plaque: N. 8S. M‘Murtrie, Wishaw. Bronze medals: G. L. A. | Drvrntorrng Box.—No. 16,576, 1905. The claims are for a tank 
Blair, Paisley; A. W. Hill, Shotts; Robert Ure, Glasgow. (for development of plates placed in vertical grooves), which 
is provided with two sliding covers, by means of wh.ch plates 


—— 
are introduced into the tank from a light-tight case, e.g., a 

patent Dews dark slide. The figure represents the body portion of the tank, 
° ¢ which is provided at each side with slide-ways or guides 4 
pee arranged to receive the edges of the plates and to hold them 

apart from each other, but sufficiently close together to practi- 


‘ Photo- Mechanical Notes.” cally utilise the entire interior area. Upon the bottom of the 
tank is placed a layer of rubber, felt, or other suitable 


——— 
speci fications—are treated in 


Process patents—applications an d 


The following applications for patents were made between Decem- 


ber 18 and 24 :— 
LANTERN-SLIDE Case.—No. 26,310. Improvements in cases for 
lantern slides. William and Henry Hudson, Tower Chambers, 
Halifax. 
OINEMATOGRAPH.—No. 26,440. 
ph or cinematograph in reproducing animate 


Method of and means for start-ng a 
d pictures 


phonogra 
accompanying an audible entertainment. Wallace Cranston, 


Fairweather, 65, Chancery Lane, London. 
Copyinc Macuine.—No. 26,612. Improvements in photographic 
prnting or copying machine. Otto Lunenkampf, 31, Bedford 
Street, Strand, London. 
NuGative WrPER.—No. 26,621. A wiper or pad for removing or 
1e formation of air bubbles in the development of photo- 
William Pomfret Burra, 


pre- 


venting t 
graphic negatives and bromide prints. 
53, Chancery Lane, London. 

Prat Finms.—No. 26,708. Means for containing photographic plates 
or flat films and for operating same in cameras. Thomas Baker, 


cushioning material adapted to provide a soft bearing for the 


46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. z > : 

DeixtinG APparatus.—No. 26,740. Improvements in photographic eee coe ie es, the tank being preferably composed of 
‘ntine apparatus. William Mycock, 17, St. Ann’s Square, Man- BOO SEMEN CET 

ee OU MR zee ‘ Mounted upon the top of the tank between enclosing flanges 

oaks: ee or guides 6 are the sliding covers 7, 8, both being arranged to 

TAD BBA RITRIF UTE Pe slide longitudinally, either together or independently of each 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. other along the full length of the apparatus. The under one 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the of these covers rests upon a strip 9 of soft bearing material 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, adapted to provide a cushion and to make a binding fit smitty 
WAL. the cover slides 7 and 8, so that when inserted they fit snugly 

Drvetoprr.—No. 9,116, 1905. The invention cons:sts in the addition within their slide-ways formed by bearings 9 and flanges 6. 
to a developer, which can be used with sodium sulphite alone, of For the purpose of ensuring a tight fit the slides or covers 
a salt of chromium, such as chromic chloride, chrome alum, etc., 7, 8 are preferably slightly tapered, as shown in the figure, 
the function of which is to permit of the warming of the developer so that when drawn apart they will be comparatively free to 
to &5 to 95 deg. without softening the gelatine on the plate. move, but when adjusted to the closing position shown in the 
The following are two examples of a developer made up in this figure, or when entirely closed, they will make a snug, tight fit 
way :—1. A mixture of 2 parts of “ amidol” meta-diamidophenol) in their slide-ways, positively excluding the light, and also 
with 3 parts of chromic chloride is made by dissolving this mix- making a fluid-tight joint. 
ture, together with 6 parts of anhydrous sodium sulphite, in The upper one of such slides 8 is provided with an opening 
300-400 parts of water The clear solution will develop a 11 and with an inner upwardly-extending shell 12, and a sur- 
normally exposed plate clearly and strongly within about six rounding outer upwardly-extending shell 13. The purpose of 
minutes without damaging the coating on the plate; or, if the s is to receive a photographic plate 14 within the 
developing is carried out at 85 to 95 deg. F., the operation occu pies inner shell 12, and its surrounding envelope 15 (encasing the 
only about three minutes. . After the developing process is plate) between the outer walls of shell 12 and inner walls of 
finished the plate is washed with water whose temperature is shell 13. The object of this construction is that the plate and 
105 deg. to 140 deg. Fahr. its enclosing envelope may make a light-proof engagement with 


these shel 
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the inner and outer shells, before the slides 7 and 8 are drawn 
apart for the purpose of dropping the plate into the tank. 
Jesse Dougherty Lyon, Room 2,024, Farmer’s Bank Building, 
Pittsburg, U.S.A. 

Cararytic Printine.—No. 20,372, 1905. The patent specifies a 
method of treating negatives or positives, which are to be 
copied by a catalytic process, with substances to modify the 
action of the negative or positive on the catalytic agent. For 
example, when a normal silver negative is converted into a 
platinum negative or a manganese dioxide negative or other- 
wise treated. to serve as a catalytic negative, the pictures re- 
produced therefrom are frequently too hard, that is to say, 
the fine half-tones do not appear. 

This objection is now overcome by treating the catalysing 
original with substances which diminish its effect on the sub- 
stance which is to be modified by catalysis. From the origina 
thus treated there may be obtained prints according to the 
mehod in question which are free from the above objection. 

The invention consists, therefore, in diminishing the catalysing 
effect of the original according to the necessity of each case. 
As particularly useful, the following materials and method o 
applying them may be cited:—1. A platinum negative is bathed 
with a solution of 0.1 gram of thio-urea or of 0.2 gram of thio- 
sinamine or of 20 drops of a saturated aqueous solution of sul- 
phurous acid, in 100 grams of a mixture of 4 parts of alcoho 
and 1 part of water. The catalysing effect of the negative is 
thus so strongly reduced that a soft positive may be obtained 
therewith. 2. A manganese negative is similarly treated with a 
mixture of 4 parts of alcohol and 1 part of water containing 0.1 
per cert of thio-urea. The action is the same. Neue Photo- 
graphische Gesellschaft, 27, Siemensstrasse, Steglitz, Berlin. 


Dew Books. 


London: King, Sell, and Olding, 


“The Science Year Book, 1906.” 
5s. 

The second issue of this annual of science contains a frontispiece 
portrait of Sir William Huggins, the retiring president of the Royal 
Society. The aim of the Year Book is to provide a review of 
scientific progress during 1905, and this it accomplishes in language 
which is popular without being inexact, although the immense 
field to be covered precludes anything like a detailed résumé of recent 
advances. Mr. Chapman Jones contributes the section on photo- 
graphy, but the three pages at his disposal are quite inadequate for 
his purpose. Physical and chemical tables, particulars of the 
learned societies, and a diary for the year complete a handsomely- 
produced volume. 


“Camera Work.’—No. 13 of Mr. Alfred Stieglitz’s quarterly is 
chiefly devoted to the work of the Austrian nictorialists Henneberg, 
Kithn, and Watzek, an ‘appreciation of whom is printed from the 
pen of Herr F. Matthies-Masuren. Whatever one may think of 
the aims or accomplishments of these well-known workers, one is 
compelled to accord the very highest praise to the whole character 
of the production. It is scarcely too much to say that whatever 
the subject matter of “Camera Work,” the influence of the editor 
is felt from first to last, and if we are asked to name the best 
example of sympathetic photographic reproduction we instinctively 
turn to “Camera Work,” as showing what the highest culture, 
wedded to infinite care, is capable of in the way of magazine 
production. The present number will be specially acceptable to 
some English readers for the candid criticism of the last Photo- 
graphic Salon by Mr. Fredk. H. Eyans. 

pats ee 

“Rorary” Festivities —By the invitation of the directorate, the 
employees of the Rotary Photographic Company’s works, West 
Drayton, and their friends, spent a very jovial time in the sorting 
rooms of the works on Friday evening last week. It was on the 
occasion of the annual Christmas concert and distribution of season- 
able and acceptable gifts to the workpeople from their employers. 

Tan Prime Minister, if we may believe the daily press, has only 


Dew D)aterial. 


Silk Colovr-filters. Soild by A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, 
London, E.C. : 

A new description of material for the dark-room lamp has been 

placed upon the market by Messrs. Staley in the shape of Japanese, 
silk specially stained from formule su pplied by Dr. Miethe. The 
material, to judge by samples submitted to us, is in every way an 
excellent filtering medium for its particular purpose, being light, 
strong, and not subject to deformation by heat or wet. The texture 
of the silk imparts an agreeable diffusion to the light, and the colours 
of the filters, we are informed, are specially adjusted to adapt the 
four varieties of fabric to the different purposes of bromide printing, 
and develepment of ordinary and orthochromatic plates. The filters 
resent made in yellow, red, light red, and green, and in 
two sizes, 7 by 5 and 114 by 94, a prices of 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. each 
respectively. They are certainly a noteworthy addition to the means 
of illuminating the dark-room with safety and comfort. 


are at 


——————_—__¢— 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES 

Messrs. Rajar Limited send us the 24-page price-list of their 
various specialties, including the new Rajar film slide. The list 
gives prices for a great variety of photographic and collotype print- 
ing, and will be sent post free on request. 

Messrs. Hood and Co., Limited, St. Bride Works, Middles- 
brough, are early in the field with election designs and literature, 
a selection of which before us is thoroughly good work, in both 
typography and halftone engraving. We are glad to find the 
opportunities of the General Election being seized by enterprising 
firms. 

Messrs. Epstein anp Co. notify us that they have removed their 
offices from Broad Street, Bristol, to Rupert Street, near to their 
works. The change, they believe, will be to the advantage of their 
customers by facilitating the rapid filling of orders. It may alto be 
stated that Messrs. Epstein have now ready a large number of new 
patterns of mouldings, and have opened a separate frame depart- 
ment from which they are able to produce a constant variety of 
new lines for photographers. One frame at present in great demand 
is a 20 by 16 in. green and gold or walnut and gold, selling at 46s. 
per dozen retail. 

Mr. Pace Crorr, 24, Quadrant Chambers, New Street, Birming- 
ham, has at length placed on the market a ready-made paper for 
the gum process, of which we shall report further when we hav 
tried it. 

A pricr-tist, which is also a calendar, and a quite characteristi 
piece of decorative printing, reaches us from Messrs.. Wellington and 
Ward, by whom, we have no doubt, it will be sent to any applicant. 


ee ee 
Puotocrapuic Evidence.—A remarkable photograph has just bee 
added to the collection in possession of the Cincinnati (U.S.A) 
police, writes the New York correspondent of the “ Express,” show- 
ing a crowd of 200 persons gathered near the entrance to a circus 
tent. The faces in the forepart of the picture can be recognised, 
and there are three men in it who are engaged in stealing a dia- 
mond stud and a watch from an innocent bystander. The victim 
is in the centre of three men. One of them is at his back, another 
at his right-hand side, while the third, the man who does the 
real work, is at his left, talking to him. The faces of two of th 
men were plainly recognised by the finger print department of th 
Cincinnati police as those of pickpockets, and one of the a 
; 


was arrested later in the afternoon on the day that the picture wa 
taken. 

Tue Studio Light.—In reference to the query of “ Novice “aint our 
issue of December 22 a correspondent writes :—‘TI find it suitable te 
have a supplementary light instead of white reflector as recom 
mended, and if carefully arranged it will also light the shadow 
side of subject and permit of better modelling than taking the 
light from one source only. If ‘Novice’ will try the aboye, | 
am sure he will be pleased with the results. I shall be pleased t 
advise further if not quite clear.” We will forward any letter to 
our correspondent. 


one hobby—photography. 
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 Deetings of Societies. 


a 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Jan." Name of Society. Subject. 


Members’ Lantern Slides. 

“Switzerland.” Mr, Joseph Hey. 

Exhibiticn of Members’ Prin:s. 

Election of Officers, &c. 

“Velox and its New Applications ” 
Demonstrated. Mr. W. Sadler. 

Annual General Meeting. 

Amateur Photographer Prize Slides. 

Annual General Meeting. 

“Switzerland.” Mr, O. Heslop. 

Focus Slides. 

«The Hand Camera as a Companion.” 


Watford Photographic Society 
Colne Camera Ciub or 
Leek and District Photo. Soc. 

Ulster Amat. Photo. Society ... 


Heaton & Dis, Camera Club.. 


Southampton Camera Club , 
Searborough and Dis. Ph. S 
Dewsbury Photo, Society......... 
Widnes ,Photographic Society... 
Wallasey Amat. Photo. Soc ,...., 


Cripplegate Photo. Society ...... Mr. W. L. F. Wastell, F.R.P.S. 
South London Photo. Society ... { Gas ands Mounsing Mr. H. 
Royal Photographic Soc. ....... ia meg Image.” Mr. J. C. 
Otley & Dis. Cam, & Art Soc. {“ eee in Art.” Rey. A. J. 


Photography Prize Slides. 
{et tane Pilgrims’ Way from Winchester 
to Canterbury.” Dr. John W. Hllis. 
Focus Stories without Words. 
“A Trip to Norway.” Mr. W. H. 
Ward. 
Members’ Lantern Slide Evening. 
R.P.S. 1905 Competition Slides. 
Members’ Evening, Slides and Prints. 
Annual General Meeting. 
Federation Portfolio. 
fear Edinburgh Notes and Views.” 
Mr. Arthur Scott. 
Illustrated. Mr. T. G. 


Sunderland Camera Clu ......... 
Sheffield Photographic Society 
Jersey Photographic Society ... 
St. Helens Camera Club ......... 


Nelson Photographie Society ... 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc 
Halifax Camera Club..., 
Darlington Camera Club «a 
Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne Photo, Assn| 


9.......s000., Gateshead-Camera Club ......... Davidson 

*Prineiples of Composition.” Mr, 
W. BE. Tindall, R.B.A. 

Judging Summer Lantern Slides. 

“Bromide Papers.” Demonstrated. 
Mr, J. Lax. 

te Carbon.” Demonstrated. 
Bennett, F.R.P.S. 

{Bite Se Photographer Prize Lantern 


iy Majorca” 


Edmonton and Dis. Photo. Soc. { 
Coventry Photo. Club. 
Leeds Camera Club: 


10........... G.H.R, Mechanics’ Institution... He HL Wo 


Huddersfield Nat. and Ph. Soc, Slide Sets, with Descriptive Lecture. 

Chemical Demonstration. Messrs. C. B. 
Stonehouse and G. J. Drysdale. 

“Wild Flowers of West Middlesex.” 
Mr. C. B, Green. 


10............, Everton Camera Club............... 


Acton Photographic Society ... 
South Essex Camera Club .......| ‘‘ Belgian Trip.” The President. 
Hastings and St. Leonards P.S.| Lecture. Mr. W. A. Hubbard. 


e “The Platinotype Process.’ Demon- 
Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn... { strated. The Platinotype Company. 
Harrogate Camera Club 


Members’ Night. 
Hull Photographic Society r J. Porttolio of Members’ Prints. 
Rodley, Farsley, & Calverley 


is. “Bromide Printing.” Mr. J. Seaman. 


2 as eanhio gs “Gum _ Bichromate.” Mr. J. C. S. 
Woolwich Photographic Soc. ... Mummery. ; ; 

11............| Pudsey and District Photo. Soc. eee Photographer 1905. Prize 

“The . Future of Illustration.” Mr. 

Helereee Bolt Court School of Ph. Eng. Garl Hentschel (Carl Hentschel 

Ltd.). . 

“What Can be Done with a Hand 

1 conooscnctsy Rugby Photographic Society ... Camera.” Lantern slides by C. P. 
Goerz. 


——— 


Dews. and Dotes. 


Tun business of Talbot and Hamer, 54, Seel Street, Liverpool, 
has been purchased by Mr. F. Strettell, who notifies us of his 
intention to carry on the manufacture of the cameras and other 
specialties of the firm on improved and up-to-date lines. 

A pHorocrapuic Pilgrimage.—A number of 1'rench photographers 
recently made a pilgrimage to the grave of Daguerre, Bry-sur-Marne. 
The visit, which was paid under the auspices of the Photo-Touring 
Club de France, appears to have appealed to the inherent spirit 
of French patriotism. It is to be followed by another—to Chalon- 
sur-Soane, where Niepce lived and died. 

A Crriunomw Fararrry.—A destructive fire broke out one night 
last week on the premises of the Odol Chemical Works, in Southwark 
Bridge Road. The premises were well alight when the fire brigade 
arrived, and the conflagration spread rapidly from the basement 
up to the first, second, and third floors. Great damage was done 
before the firemen obtained the mastery over the flames, and the 
loss is estimated at several thousand pounds. The fire originated 


in the ignition and explosion of some celluloid which three men 
were packing. ‘Two of them escaped, but one man was blown into 
a corner, and when the flames were subdued his charred body was 
found among the debris on the ground floor, ; 

Luorurrs on Photography.—A course of ten University extension 
ectures on “The Chemistry of Photography” will be given by 
Mr. Halford Strange, M.Sc., on Friday evenings, at 8 o'clock, com- 
mencing January 19th, 1906, in Exeter Hall, Strand, W.C. The 
ectures, which are to be illustrated by lantern slides and experi- 
ments, deal with the chemical action of light, the chemistry of raw 
materials used in photography, of negative-making and printing 
processes, and of orthochromatic and three-colour photography. Each 
ecture will last one hour, and on the same occasion a class will 
e held for those students who wish to study the subject more 
horoughly; the object of the class being to give the students an 
opportunity of coming into personal contact with the lecurer, in 
order that they may get their special difficulties explamed. The 
‘ee for the course (ladies and gentlemen) is 5s.; for Y.M.C.A. and 
C.P.S. members, @s. 6d. The introductory lecture, on January 
9th, is free. Tickets and a full syllabus, with lecture notes, 
questions, a plan of study, etc., may be obtained at the Enquiry 
Office, Central Y.M.C.A., Exeter Hall, Strand, W.C. 

Tur Free Portrait Swindle-—A womin made an application to the 
Tottenham magistrates last week for advice. About two months 
ago a man called at her residence and asked her if she wanted any 
photographs copied for nothing, and showed her one belonging to 
her next-door neighbour that he intended to do free, gratis, and 
for nothing. He said his firm was doing it as an advertisement. 
She had a photograph of her dead mother, so she gave him that to 
copy, and he took it away. In due course she received a postcard 
from the firm, which carries on business in Seven Sisters Road, 
o call round and inspect the copy, which was finished. 
She did so, and found that they wanted the sum of 4s. for it. 
She said the man said it would be done for nothing, and they 
explained that they had had to discharge him for telling other people 
the same tale. They did not copy photographs for nothing. Appli- 
cant asked them to give her the original back, but they had refused 
to do so, and it was the only photograph she had of her dead 
mother. The magistrate instructed an officer to go round and 
interview the firm. 

Crassus in Photography and Process.—On Monday, January 8, 
at 7.30, commences the spring term of lectures and demonstrations 
in pure photography at the Acton and Chiswick Polytechnic. The 
fee till end of April is 2s. 6d. Tuesday, January 9, at 7.40, begins 
the term of practical workroom lessons in half-tone negative-making 
by wet collodion process, with incidental work in orthochromatic 
wet collodion. The fee for fourteen lessons is 6s. Wednesdays and 
Thursdays (from the 10th and 11th January), 7.40 to 9.40, are 
devoted to advanced negative retouching. Fee for one evening per 
week, 6s. per term of three months and a half. For two evenings 
10s. 6d. The Polytechnic is close to Turnham Green station (S.W. 


and District). 


asking her 


A sxconp great International Photographic Exhibition will be 
held in Paris this year. Its venue will be the Grand Palais, and the 
exhibition is announced to open in the middle of July. 

Ercuine with Hydrofluoric Acid. Nicholas Knight, writing 
in the “Chemical News” on the method of etching glass with 
fluor spar and sulphuric acid, points out that it is desirable to have 
both the surfaces of the glass coated with a thin layer of wax 
or paraffin; otherwise the upper surface becomes etched by the 
acid fumes, and the experiment is thereby marred. To obtain the 
desired effect, the writer for a number of years has kept an ordinary 
copper water-bath, 6 inches in diameter, nearly filled with paraffin. 
This is carefully heated to avoid burning until it is all melted. 
The glass object upon which the etching is to be made is immersed 
in this liquid and quickly withdrawn, when both sides and the 
ends as well are covered uniformly with a thin layer. After the 
etching is accomplished, the paraffin is easily removed by immersing 
the glass in warm water, not sufficiently hot to break it. The usual 
way of spreading the paraffin on one side of the glass by warming 
it with a small flame underneath often fractures the glass, but by 
the method described in the foregoing the etching is so easily and 
satisfactorily made that the students are eager to repeat the experi- 
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ment, and they etch beautiful monograms and designs on various 
objects—watch-crystals, drinking-glasses, paper-weights, and similar 
articles. 

Posocopy.—According to the “Chemist and Druggist,” Mr. 
Friedrich Detsinyi, Budapest, has invented a dry printing process. 
An aluminium plate is used as the medium, and on this any picture 
or printed matter is transferred. The negative impression on 
aluminium thus obtained is used for taking copies from in the 
same manner as a lithographer works. It takes about a quarter 
of an hour to make the aluminium plate in the first place. The 
process seems to be a simplified method of algraphy. 


An Artist’s View.—A writer in “'T. P.’s Weekly” wonders at the 
tendency to overlook the fundamental difference between the artist’s 
sphere and that of the photographer. Ruskin (he proceeds), in his 
“Tiectures on Art,” urges the definition of art as “Human labour 
regulated by human design,” and incidentally points out the true 
limits of photography, which hold good to-day as they did thirty- 
five years ago, and, indeed, will hold for ever. Curiously enough, 
it is probable that no drawings from nature have ever equallec 
Ruskin’s in their likeness to good photographs, and yet how much 
greater is the charm of the drawings! But these were rather 
laboured studies than pictures, since Ruskin never developed a 
personal creative power. What, wen, of those pictures, faulty 
perhaps, or merely suggestive of facts though they may be, bu 
through which we can gain access to a living soul? What camera 
has helped this Art, and how are these to be compared to the fee ble 
and fuzzy productions all too prevalent in our modern photographic 
exhibitions? Surely we have here the lowest level of Art! Photo- 
graphic artists!—please no; but artistic photographers we wil 
welcome—those who recognise the limits of the camera, yet benefi 
by the laws of Art. And every photographer can be one of these 
if he but choose. Let him destroy every negative and print tha 
does not fulfil a useful purpose of record, and in his own scientific 
direction let him make the most of his “human labour regulated 
by human design,” without intruding the realm of the truly-striving 
artist. Art then, I think, can help the camera. 

Kopax Photographs by Royalty.—As we go to press an exhibition 
of photographs entirely the work of Royal amateurs, is being opened 
at the Oxford Street Gallery of Kodak, Limited, at which address 
it will remain open to the public daily from 10.30 to 5 p.m.; 
Saturdays 10 to 2. 


Tur Autoscope Company, 50, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C., 
has amalgamated with and taken over the entire management of 
the Warwick Trading Company, Limited, 4 and 5, Warwick Court, 
Holborn, W.C., where all future communications, orders, etc., 
should be addressed. The whole of the present staff at Gray’s Inn 
Road will go over to the new business, and everything will remain 
under their sole supervision as before. 


? 


Tue Lare G. H. Jupp.—Many readers of the “B.J.,” especially 
those of the “old brigade,” will learn with regret of the death, after 
a short illness, on December 15, of Mr. George Henry Judd, who 
occupied important positions under the late J. H. Dallmeyer, and 
afterwards with the company bearing his name, for over thirty 
years. Mr. Judd was born in 1847, and was educated at the Enfield 
Grammar School and afterwards at the London Orphan Asylum, then 
at Clapton. After nearly twelve years’ training at the Royal Small 
Arms Factory at Enfield he became’ first foreman, then manager, 
and for the last nine years was secretary to the firm of J. H. Dall- 
meyer, Limited. He did not take an active part in photographic 
politics, occupying himself more in promoting the interests of the 
London Orphan Asylum and similar institutions, being for several 
years vice-president and afterwards president of the L.O.A. Club. 
He was besides a sidesman and energetic worker at his church 
St. James’s, Holloway. Mr. Judd leaves, besides a widow, three 
sons and a daughter, and his loss is keenly felt, not only by his 
business associates, but by a large circle of private friends, many of 
whom paid the last tribute of respect at Hiohgate Cemetery on 
December 21. 


Mr. G. B. Cownn, photographer, Ramsey, so we read in an Isle of 
Man newspaper, has presented the Ballajora Weslyan (Chapel with 
a beautiful copy of the tunes of the Methodist hymn-book, inscribed 
as an expression of goodwill. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence, 


earl ee eae 
Banxrvuprcy of a Falmouth Photographer.—Mr. William Marsden 
Harrison, photographer, of Falmouth, etc., underwent his public 
examination at Truro Bankruptcy Court on Saturday last. .Mr. H, 
Dobell appeared for debtor, who told the Official Receiver (Mr. G. A, 
Jenkins) that he commenced business at Falmouth in 1872, and con- 
tinued there until July, 1874. He was then obliged to file a petition 
for liquidation, but he did not remember if the estate was vested in a 
trustee with a committee of inspection. No accounts were furnished to 
him, and he did not know anything about it. He did not know if 
there was a dividend paid, because he never heard anything about 
that affair any more. He was never told about a dividend of 1s. 5d, in 
the £ being paid to the creditors, and never saw any accounts. 
Owing to the absence of the trustee no information was forthcoming 
regarding Mr. Harrison’s affairs, and the examination was closed. 
Turrr py A Canvasser.—At the Burton Police Court, on Friday, 
Charles Fenton, a youth of 16, and described as a canvasser, of Lic 
field Street, Tamworth, was charged with stealing a photograph, 
valued: at 1s. 6d., the property of George Gilbert, on Decem | 
Mrs. Ellen Gilbert, wife of the prosecutor, stated that the pri 
came to her house three weeks ago canvassing. He also came at 
6.30 on December 18. She had given him the first time an order 
for an enlargement, and the second time he brought the enlargement 
and the photograph back. She paid prisoner for the work, and 
when he had left she missed the cabinet photograph, which she had 
placed on the table. Her son saw Fenton pick up the photograp! 
and followed him to the railway station. Police-Constable Smith 
deposed to receiving the prisoner in custody from the Tamworth 
police, and in reply to the charge the said he was followed to the 
railway station. Prisoner said he did not do it with intention. 
The mother asked for leniency, and prisoner was bound over under 
the First Offenders’ Act, with costs (3s.). 
C. J. Cunrrrorp anp Sons, Limrrep.—Registered December 12. 
Capital, £25,000 in $1 shares.» Object, to carry on the business of 
stationers, printers, lithographers, photographers, art printers, etc., 
and to take over the business carried on by H. T. Culliford as C. J. 
Culliford and Sons. No initial public issue. The first directors are 
H. T. Culliford and J. J. Edwards (both permanent). Remunera- 
tion, £100 each per annum, plus £500 per annum for H. T. Cullifor 
as managing director. Registered office: 14 and 15, Fulwood E 


Holborn, W.C. 
Davy Hin snp Hopextyson, Lrp.—Registered December 22 
Capital, £100,000, in 95,000 Preference, 2,000 Preferred Ordinary, 
and 3,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. To carry on the busines 
of manufacturing chemists, importers, exporters, manufacturers 0 
chemicals for pharmaceutical, technical, photographic, scientific 
and other purposes, etc. No initial public issue. ‘The number af 
directors is not to be less than two nor more than five. The first 
are: C. Hodgkinson, F. Clarke, A. Hicks, and C. A. Hill. Each 
of the three last-named may retain office for life. Qualification, 
£1,000 shares or stock. Remuneration, as fixed by the company. 


Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. AM 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addressi 
of the writers are given. 

*," We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by oun 
corresponden’s. 


A WAGES QUESTION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—This subject cropped up in your answers to cor 
respondents, December 21, 1900. Various letters appeared, one from 
the undersigned on January 4, 1901, also from John A. Randall, and 
“An Employer” on January 19, 1901, and later on one from 
“G. W.,” chiefly in reply to Mr. Randall. 

The editor's advice was: “Do not relinquish present employment.” 
My employers seem content to retain my services, and I have, 
far, remained with them, Iventure to hope, to our mutual satisfac: 
tion. Since the above date I have had two additions to my salary; 


' 
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so that I am now earning 19s. a week extra on the £6 6s. I was then 
receiving, and I am in hope of obtaining 10s. a week extra before 1906 
has passed, as I anticipate being made foreman of the photograph 
department. At present we do without one. 

The firm depreciate our time, and if this occurs they only pay 
at the rate of 1s. 6d. per hour, and I now have to put in three to four 
hours most Saturdays. In additior. I now make half-tenes and print 
zine plates for litho work. This is extra on’ the work I did in 1900. 

My real object in writing is to interest those intellivent operators 
who can command 50s. to 60s. per week to take up the study of work 
outside their own horizon, like collotype, photogravure, tri-colour, 
photo-transfer, line, half-tone, enlarging, lantern slide making: 
even blue printing, ferro-prussiate or ferro-gallic are all helps. St. 
Bride Institute, Bolt Court, Cripplegate, and the various Polytech- 
nics, are all advantages which are sadly neglected by operators and 
printers in London. 

I spent nearly five years qualifying for the position I now hold, and 
in the summer of each year I arranged to work the process I had 
learnt in the winter with some small man, generally giving him my 
time and in one case my money also. 

Let me add, engineering firms in the north are glad to give £4 for 
@ good man, and I am informed of one man who is paid at the rate of 
£6 a week who can reduce an original down to within 100th of an inch 
and make cyanide or ferro prints afterwards. All this class of work 
also demands careful stopping out, also machinery is photographed, 
and much retouching done on the negative. 

I am acquainted with two men who ars now getting £6 and one 
who has £7, becides several who obtain £5, all in commercial work. 

I have only two rules by which success may be obtained (1) Turn 
out the very best work possible, and (2) keep your’ promises as to 
time, and, if possible, be five minutes in advance. 

Finally, don’t walk in as the clock is striking but endeavour to be 
at work when it does. This should mean an hour to an hour and a 
half every week in favour of your employer. Only once in ten years 
have I arrived as late as five minutes to the time of starting work.— 
I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, Com 

A Bour Courr Srupznv. 


December 27, 1905. 
FREE PORTRAIT SWINDLES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am sure my brother professionals must be grateful 
to you for the frequent exposures in your pages of the free portrait 
pest to our profession. The presence of these gentry in a district 
is an evil which can be fought in no better way than by acquaint- 
ing the public with the plain statements of their methods in various 
places such as you have—unfortunately—been able to record of late. 
I have found that customers of my own have been taken in by the 
plausible tales of firms of this kind; but when I have shown them 
the reports of similar businesses as reported in the B.J., they have 
recognised the underhand nature of the offens which have been made 
to them. I am prepared to fight the next attacks on my custom 
by these “free-traders” by circularising my clients with a few 
excerpts from the JouRNAL, reprinted with headlines and references 
to the source of publication, and would personally express my satis- 
faction that the Journau places this power in the hands of all of us. 
—Yours faithfully, 


C, Hons, Manager. 
Glasgow, January 1, 1906. 


COLLODION EMULSION, 
‘To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In reference to the recent article reproduced in your 
issue of December 29, may I take the liberty in signalling a slight 
error. 

It, is stated that the emulsion is more convenient in the dry state, 
but this only because it is easier to pack for travelling and carriage 
becomes insignificant, whereas the emulsion can only be forwarded 
per goods traia. But as regards use we think the one as good as the 
other, and have no preference for the dry.—Yours very sincerely, 

H. Carmets. 

150, Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris. 

December 30, 1905. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


a 


*." All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Turn Eprrors, Tun Brivis 
JOURNAL oF PuorograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*“ Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


** Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Henry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hunry 
Grernwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, WG 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

A. D. Coon, 72, Park Street, Dundalk, County Louth, Ireland. Photograph of 
the Members of the Dundalk Theatrical Clud on the Stage of the Dundalk 
Town Hall, taken by Flashlight, December 12, 1905, in Costumes of Play 
entitled, ‘* The Checkmate.” 


F. C. Clarkson, Royal Studio, Colchester. Seven Photographs—Lady Pearson ; 
Sir Weetman D. Peurson, Bart.; Mrs. Worthington Evans; Laming 
Worthington Evans, Esq. ; H. K. Newton, Esq.; Mrs. Levy Lever; A, Levy 
Lever, Esq. 

T. F. Pearson, 352, Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. Photograph of 
unique Post Ofice at Iford, near Christchurch, Hampshire. 

J. Pottle, Eastbrook, Wimborne. Photograph of Lord Alington’s Shooting Party 
Group at Crichel, December 6, 1905. Photograph of His Majesty presentiny 
Cup and Medals to Swanage Volunteers at Wimborne Railway Station, 
December 5, 1905. 

. Berry, 27, Chapel Street, Chorley, wo Photographs of Lady Balearres. 

A. H. De’Ath, 32, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. Photograph of P. Harris, Esq., 

Liberal Candidate for the Ashford Division of Kent. 

P.M Lee, 2, Endsleigh Place, $t. Marychurch, Torquay. 

F. L. Barratt, Bsq., M.P. 


ima) 


Three Photographs of 


PuHoroGRaPHs ON CELLULOID.—Can you tell me how to do miniatures 
on celluloid? I believe they are done on P.O.P. and then 
coloured, and in some way put on the celluloid. I find I cannot 
get the print to stick to the celluloid. Is it necessary to use an 
adhesive roller, or is there any way I can squeegee the print on 
so that when it is dry it will not peel off?—D. G. 

The prints are moistened with alcohol and hot rolled into 
contact with the celluloid. Write to Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield, 
146, Charing Cross Road, for his photo-button catalogue (6d.), 
which will give you the information. 

Duxpsatx.—The postcard is printed from a half-tone block. You 
will find the advertisements of several firms doing work of this 
kind in our pages. 


Iyrensrrrer.—If a drop of intensification mercury dries on a var- 
nished negative would it chemically affect the P.O.P. that might 
afterwards be printed from it. 2. Is “iodide” poisonous ?— 
CHEMISTRY. 

1. Certainly P.O.P. coming in contact with mereury chloride 
will be prevented from printing. 2. Yes, but not violently so. 

Stirver Resrpves.—l. Could you tell me roughly how much liver of 
sulphur it will take to throw down the silver contained in 500 

gallons of old fixing bath? 2. What test can I apply to ascertain 

when all the silver is deposited? 3. Is there any silver in 
bromide developing solutions worth throwing down as residues? 

If so, how is it precipitated to that state ready for the refiner? 


- Impossible to say. If the baths were completely saturated 
with silver bromide, the quantity of sulphide would work out 
theoretically to 50 lbs. But it is not likely that it will approach 
this figure in practice. 2. Add a little liver of sulphur solution 
to some of the clear liquid. A further dark precipitate in- 
dicates that the silver is not all down. 3. Not worth recovery. 

A. D. Cooy.—We should think your requirements would be met by 
the Short portarit lamp, a description of which you will see on 
page 1156 of the “Almanac.” Any electrical fitter would make 
you the battery and ignition device. 

Drvetorer.—I haye recently made a trial of a developer which I 
saw quoted in the contributed notes in the “Annual.” It is 


H. Matzerr.—lf a person sells his business, and 


20 


described as a “ process” developer, and the formula is somewhat 
as follows:—Metol 40 grs., quinol 50, sulphite .120, water 
20 ozs.; No. 2 consisting of 180 grs. caustic potash in 20 ozs. 
I like the way this brings the image out in the case of preparing 
enlarged negatives from carbon transparencies, but I find that 
the developer discolours immediately atter mixing, and the nega- 
tives are much yellow-stained. I want to get a clean negative, 
using this developer. Will an acid-fixing bath meet the case? 
T have not been using one. Or will an extra amount o sulphite 
prevent staining, and not interfere with the actien as at pre 
sent of the developer? What I mean is, that I want the image 
to come up at once, and to acquire full density quickly. Shall 
be much obliged for your kind information.—J. ial 
Hither plan will diminish the stain. If you do not 


first sufficient, try the second. 


find the 


Book on Lacur.— shall feel obliged if you will recommend a book 


ight and 


treating in a plain manner upon the phenomena of 
If some 


colour, not necessarily in relation to photography. 
simple experiments are described therein it would be the very 
thing I want.—SrupDENT. 

“Light, Visible and Invisible,” by Professor Sylvanus P. 


Thompson. 


Ownersuip or A Necattve.—A customer of mine sat for portraits. 


Soon after this she wrote and asked for the negative, a request 
which I politely declined to accede to. I received another letter 
saying that the negative by law was her property, and that in 
some cases of the kind recently decided the negative was ordered 
to be given up. I maintain that the copyright only is vested in 
her, and that I cannot sell or supply any copies to anyone but 
herself, but that the negative is my property, booked up in my 
register and forms not only part of my stock, but one of the 
assets of my business. If she is right in making this claim the 
numbering and listing of one’s negatives may be at any time 
rendered useless work. The negatives might as well be packed 
up and sent with the prints to each customer.—R. H. Ramspen. 

The negative is absolutely yours. All the decisions of the 
courts uphold this right of the photographer. You will see a 
reference to one or two in the article on “ Photographic Copy- 
right” in the current “Almanac,” p. 675. 


Copying Fapep PHorograpHs.—We have an unmounted print on 


salted paper, taken in 1850, which is rather valuable, but very 
much faded. Some years ago we used to revive this kind of 
print, but have quite lost sight of the formula. Could you assist 
us in the matter? It would not matter if the print came up un- 
even, as we have to copy it, but it is very faint in its present 
state.—G. West anp Son. 

The formula to which you refer is probably a somewhat dilute 
solution of bichloride of mercury. That will remove the yellow- 
ness and brighten up generally a gold-toned print. and render 1t 
better for copying. It will not, however, restore anv lost detail. 
As the print you have to deal with was made so long ago it is 
doubtful if it was toned with gold, in which case the treatment 
might be injurious. We should advise you to copy the print 
as it is, using an orthochromatic plate. It is often surprising how 
well old faded photographs copy without anv treatment what- 
ever. 


it is stipulated that 
he shall not set up in business or be concerned in any withn a 
certain radius, he is bound by the agreement. If he practises 
photography for gain within that radius, although he may 
reside outside it, we should say it would be illegal. Otherwise 
agreements might easily be evaded. With regard to 
the undue restriction of trade, that is a very 
vague term. What, in law, might be so _ termed 
under some circumstances might not in others. For ex- 
ample, if an agreement were made that a person should not 
practice photography within, say fifteen miles of St. Paul’s it 
would probably be classed as an undue restriction of trade. But 


if it were for the same radius of a country town the case might 
be just the reverse. 

J. WrpError AND Co., AnD J. W. C.—The address of the makers is 
Hesekiel and Co., No. 2, Liitzow-strasse, Berlin, W., 35. 

Lens Querims.—l. I have a 22in. telescope, and should be glad to 
know whether it would be possible to use the negative combina- 
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tion of same in front of an ordinary-lens for tele-photo work, or 
would it need to be corrected to chemical focus? 4. Also, are the 
cheap supplementary lenses on the market so corrected or not?— 

TELESCOPE. 
1. By negative combination we presume you mean the nega- 
tive lens forming part of the achromatic object glass. This is most 
probably cemented to the positive lens, in which case it cannot 

be separated from it without spoiling the telescope. It might - 
serve fairly well as a supplementary lens, but an ordinary spec- 
tacle lens, costing only a few pence, will probably do as well, 
if not better. Being of heavy flint glass, the telescope lens might 
show the effects of want of correction. 2. The cheap supplemen- 
tary lenses are uncorrected, but being specially selected for their 
purpose they act fairly well, and one of them will probably give 
you more satisfactory results than any makeshift of your own. 
You can get corrected lenses, but if you do not wish to go to 

that expense we would advise you to buy one of the cheaper ones. : 
Select the largest diameter lens that will fit your lens hood. If 
you do not, the mount of the supplementary lens will cut off much 

of the view. 


Wrxpow Brtyps.—Could you kindly oblige by giving me the name 


and address of a firm, or several, who can supply shop-window 
blinds, and can insert lettering on same?—InTEREsTeD. 
Such shop-fitters as Potter and Co., Aldersgate Street, E.C., 


or Sage and.Co., Gray’s Inn Road, E.C. 


Copyr1ye.—-Kindly tell me how to get best results when copying blue 


prints and type-writing in violet ink.—H. G. 
Use a deep yellow or a red screen on a green-sensitive plate. 
You will find an article on the subject, with formule, on page 


775 of the “Almanac.” 


. Harrison.—Probably Valentine, of Dundee. 


E. (Barnsley).—The registration applies to reproduction in any 
size. In regard to the separate copyrights you should obtain a 
written assignment at the time of the sitting if you wish to be 
on the safe side. See par. 28 of the article on ‘“‘ Photographic 
Copyright” in the Armanac. 
< 


PuorocrarnH Advertisements.—A curious case, involving the ques- 
tion of what is the legitimate use of a photograph is arousing much 


interest and amusement at 


Pittsburg. Miss svelyn Nesbit, the 


once well-known American actress, now the wife of Mr. H. Thaw, 


a millionaire o 


the region, recently found that her former fame 


has been utilised by a butcher of the city to advertise ham and 
pork sausages by means of a poster representing the lady reclining 


her head on that of a Polar bear. 
“Beauty and the Beast.” 
flection upon Mrs. Thaw’s husband, this poster 

ire of her mother-in-law, who has taken the mos 
known to law 
comment upon 
Thaw was as ice. 


Messrs. 


The title of this idyll was 
to cast any re- 
as aroused the 
drastic means 
o have the posters suppressed. The “Globe's” 
the incident is that the butcher pleaded, but Mrs. 


r 


(Though not intended 


Lambert, Weston and Son, of Folkestone, last week 


obtained a flashlight photograph of the audience in the Pleasure 


Gardens Theatre. 


The picture has been exhibited at their studio, 


and has elicited some favourable comment in the local press. 


* * NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 


the text portion of the paper. 
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SUMMARY. 


An exhibition of 2 eae te hay: 
Heat yest (P.. Sige photography will be opened in London 


‘ HN 8 i ae 
Some necessary preliminaries to successful carbon printing are 
discussed on p. 22. 


At the Lord Mayor’s fancy dress ball over 400 negatives were 
taken by arc light between 6 and 11.30. A special report of the 
method adopted appears on p. 23. 


The R.P.S. Progress Medal has been awarded to 
Janssen, of Paris, for his work in astronomical 
his researches in reversal. (P. 24.) 


Professor 
photography and 


Some further advice on the way a photographer may impress his 
customers by good taste in stationery appears on p. 20. 


The bleach-out 
from a coloured 
commercial stage. 
been issued. (P. 


process of making colour prints at one exposure 
ransparent original appears to be approaching a 
Directions for the use of a sensitive tissue have 


26.) 


Instructions have been published for the toning of silver prints 
with sulphide, with and without the assistance of a combined bath. 


(P. 28.) 


Some peculiar phenomena in the drying of gelatine and collodion 
film containing salts have been observed by R. E. Liesegang. (P. 
289.) 


An exhibition of portraits of prominent personages in London 
society by H. Walter Barnett has been held in the studio of J. C. 
Strauss, St. Louis. (P. 31.) 


A new kind of tube for dry cartridge chemicals has been 
patented. (P. 32.) 

The photographer's advertisement should be an argument to the 
reader—the reason why of the photographer’s merits, not merely 
a statement of them. (P. 32.) 


Stereoscopic effect in cinematograph pictures is again the subject 
of a patent. 


(P. 33.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Sun’s 

Biographer. the award of the Progress Medal of the 
Royal Photographic Society to Dr, Janssen, for no man 
has done more to tell us what the sun is like, and the 
camera has been the means by which he has shown us the 
structure and fiery moods of the source of all photography. 
In his own country photographers have not been so long 
in recognising his scientific applications of the camera. 
The French Photographic Society awarded him a medal 
thirty years ago, but the magnitude of his work in astro- 
nomical photography has its graphic record in a presenta- 
tion by M. Janssen himself to the French Academy of 
Sciences a year or two ago. The gift was an atlas of the 
sun drawn by photography, and to produce it six thou- 
sand negatives had been taken during a long series of 
years. The atlas records all the tremendous physical 
changes of which the sun and its surrounding envelopes 
are capable. It is, in fact, a kind of photographic 
biography of the sun during the years between 1876 and 


1903. 


* * * 


A New “Revolutionise, photography” is a 
Discovery ? favourite phrase of the inventor ignorant 
of the field in which his revolution is to come to pass. We 


have heard the phrase applied many a time, but we have: 


had to wait for the old order to change. But about the 
naivest claims to revolutionary potency which we have 
seen for a long time appears in a periodical issued under 
the gis of what professes to be some sort of college of 
photography—in America. We read that a glass plate has 
been perfected which will replace the ground glass of the 
camera, and will remove all colour, giving simply the 
high-lights and shadows. This stupendous achievement 
is the work of the Monochrome Glass Company, and is 
heralded with the headline, “ Will revolutionise artistic 
work among both amateurs and professionals.” Has the 
writer ever heard of such a thing as a blue focussing 
screen ? 


* * * 
Three-colour During the early part of last year a 
Siienae patent was sealed in Great Britain, and, 


we believe, in other countries, for the 
production of the three-colour sensation negatives without 
the intervention of lightfilters of any kind. Indeed, the 
patentee’s claim is wider than this, and applies to methods 
of colour photography without respect to the number of 
negatives on which the colour records shall be made. The 
essence of the patent consists in the decomposition of the 
image formed by an ordinary lens into a spectrum. The 
various parts of this spectral image are then deflected by 


There is a peculiar fitness this year im 


bo 
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suitable arrangements of prisms and transmitted by a 
series of objectives on to the sensitive plates. Herr C. J. 
Drac, the patentee of the apparatus constructed on these 
lines, has recently given us the opportunity of witnessing 
the visual performance of the first working model. The 
apparatus consists, first of an ordinary photographic lens, 
behind which is mounted a direct vision spectroscope by 
which the rays from the lens are decomposed into a spec- 
trum. In the plane in which this spectrum is formed are 
two prisms, separated by a space which can be adjusted 
at will so that any required central part of the spectrum 
can pass directly to the second series of lenses—numbering 
three in the camera we inspected—whilst the prisms on 
either side displace the outer portions of the spectrum, 
producing altogether three parallel beams of light which 
form their respective image in the focal plane of the triple 
set of lenses. The adjustments of the two prisms provide 
for the splitting of the spectrum at practically any two 
points, and the optical system of the instrument also in- 
cludes other prisms to correct the aberrations of the decom- 
posed beams, and to produce three images of the same size 
and of optical perfection. The camera as it stands is 
reversible: on inserting a positive transparency in place 
of the ground glass an image in natural colours is pro- 
jected by the original taking lens, or can be viewed on 
looking into the objective. The analysis and synthesis 
of the light in the respective operations of taking and 
projecting are thus performed without the aid of filters, 
though we prefer to reserve any comments on the results 
until we have also witnessed a photographic demonstration 
of the method. 


* * * 
An Exhi- In view of the great and increasing 
Bein of interest taken in colour photography, it 
eiotocrapny: is a somewhat remarkable fact that no 


exhibition solely devoted to this subject 
has been yet held in this country. A collection of photo- 
graphic and photo-mechanical prints in colour was brought 
together last spring in Paris, by the Comité d’Etudes Phoro-. 
chromiques, but unless we except the exhibits of colour 
photography which have turned up at the leading photo- 
graphic exhibitions, principally at that of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, the public has had no opportunity to 
examine side by side the results of processes which are at 
disposal at the present time. We may, therefore, assume 
that some interest will attach to the announcement that 
such an exhibition has been organised by THe BririsH 
JOURNAL OF ProroGrapny, and will open immediately. In 
our next issue we shall be able to declare it open and 
extend to every one of our readers a cordial invitation to 
pay it a visit. 

* * # 


Photography ‘Two forthcoming fixtures at the Society 
at the Society of Arts should be noted by photographers 
GUT GUO: able to attend the meetings at the 
society’s impressive—we will not say gloomy—premises in 
John Street, Adelphi. They are “The Artistic in Paint- 
ing and Photography,” by J. C. Dollman, and “The Pro- 
duction and Collection of the Picture Postcard,” by 
Frederic T. Corkett. As manager of Raphael Tuck’s post- 
card department and one of the pioneers in the picture post- 
card cult, Mr. Corkett should be able to speak authorita- 
tively on his subject. But we are surprised to see that the 
collection of postcards enters into his discourse. Imagine 
any of the audience at the Society of Arts being advised 
on the best methods of accumulating examples of this 
modern scourge of middle-class society. 


PRINTING PROCESSES, 
XVII.—Canrzon. 


Carson printing, alike in theory and practice, is essentially 
different from any of the processes previously dealt with 
in this series of articles. Not only is it different, but it 
offers advantages that are not possessed by any other 
photographic printing method. Carbon pictures may be 
on any kind of support—such as paper of any tint or sur 
ace, opal glass, porcelain plaques, wood panel, metal, 
jewellery or the like. And the picture can be of any 
colour or tint that may be desired, and that without the 
rouble of toning, and with the assurance that all the prinig 
will be of exactly the same tint. This cannot be assured 
with any other process. With bromide printing and after. 
oning, as described in previous articles, a great variety 
of colours may be obtained; but it is tolerably well known 
that, with the exception perhaps of the “sulphide” sepia, 
here is a great difficulty in getting even half a dozen 
copies of exactly the same tint. In some of the methods 
of toning bromides the stability of the results is of a very 
doubtful nature—to say nothing of the trouble involved 
when two or, perhaps, three distinct operations have to be 
very carefully performed. With the carbon process there 
is no more trouble in poducing one desired colour than 
another. The operations are the same in every way, 
whether black, blue, green, or any other colour or tint is 
required, and, what is more, with this process the results 
are undoubtedly permanent. 

Ii may be asked why, if all these different advantages 
are possessed by this process, do people first produce 
bromide prints, and when finished go to all the additional 
rouble of toning them to get, after all, only uncertain 
results, when they can secure all they desire by the mos 
simple means? The explanation, we think, is that those 
who have not given the carbon process a trial are under 
he impression that it is a difficult one to work, and that 
special appliances are a necessity. This is a fallacy of old 
standing, and one which requires only a trial of the process 
or its dissipation. One thing, possibly, that has deterred 
some whose experience has mainly been confined to P.O.P. 
rom trying this printing method is that there is no visible 
image as a guide to the right exposure. But there is a 
greater latitude in exposure allowable with carbon than 
with any other printing method, so that a print need rarely, 
if ever, be lost through error in the exposure. It is nob 
our intention to enter into a lengthy disquisition on the 
theory of carbon printing or even to explain every detail 
and element of the process—the text-books do that well 
enough—but we desire to pick out a number of points to 
which special attention is necessary, and which are the 
causes of half the alleged inexplicable difficulties of the 
process. It is hoped that even some present carbon 
workers may learn something from notes drawn up in this 
way. 

If the tissue be purchased ready gensitised—and it is 
now supplied commercially in a great variety of colours 
in that condition—no chemicals whatever are required 
from beginning to end, beyond a solution of alum, and 
even that is not absolutely necessary. It is a great com 
venience to small workers to buy the tissue in the sensitive 
state, as then the little trouble of sensitising is avoided 
and the user ensures having it in the best condition for 
working. In the sensitised state the tissue can be kept, a 
this time of the year, for two or three weeks, if kept dy 
and fairly well protected from the air. A simple, and 


effective, way of preserving it is to put it into a printing 
frame of the box form with a few sheets of blotting papel 
which have been thoroughly dried before the fire, at the 
back, and then close up the back tightly. 


Preservative 
. 
. 
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calcium, are on the 
tissue will remain in 
months. A tin case, 


eases, provided with chloride of 
market, and in these the sensitised 
good working, condition for severa 
such as employed for the storage of platinotype paper, 
may be used with equal result. If one of them be used 
it will be well to roll the tissue up, prepared side outward, 
as then there is less likelihood of the coating cracking 
when it is unrolled should it happen to become abnormally 
dry from the extraction of its moisture by the chloride of 
calcium. 

In a first essay in 


he carbon process we should, for 
the reasons mentioned above, advise that the tissue be 
purchased ready sensitised, and this we shall assume is 
done. A query we have frequently had to reply to in the 
Answers column ‘is:—Why does the printed tissue some- 
times refuse to adhere to the support when squeegeed upon 
it for development, or perhaps, when it does adhere, why 
does the backing refuse to strip in the hot water? The 
answer is simple; the tissue, from some cause or other— 
long keeping or possibly exposure to light—has become 
insoluble. Trouble and disappointment from this cause 
may easily be avoided by testing the tissue before printing 
it, which is very simply done. Cut off a small strip and 
put into cold water for three or four minutes, then transfer 
to warm water—say at a temperature of about 100 deg. 
Fahr. If the coating at once begins to dissolve we shall 
know that the tissue is in good condition. If it does not 
the heat of the water may be raised by another ten degrees ; 
then if it dissolves it will still be workable, but it will have 
gained in sensitiveness by the keeping, and a somewhat 
shorter exposure in the printing should be given,andrather 
warmer water than usual employed in the development. 
Sometimes by long keeping, or exposure to light, it will 
be found that as the coating dissolves at the higher tem- 


thin film may be seen floating in the water. 
that the tissue has become “tinted ”—that is, 
Such tissue is still workable, and, for 
some negatives, z.e., those of hard contrasts, is a decided 
advantage. Ji specially suited to hard ones. With 
negatives of this character ib is very common with expe- 
rienced carbon printers—after the exposed print is taken 
out of the frame—to expose it for a few seconds to the 
light to produce this partially insoluble film in order to 
get from such negatives a harmonious result. If at the 
higher temperature the pigmented coating refuses to dis- 
solvé the tissue is useless, and it would be a waste of time 
to attempt to employ it. 

In printing by the carbon process it is essential that the 
margins of the tissue are protected from the action of the 
light, otherwise it will be Hable to come up or frill at the 
edges during the development. Therefore, it is necessary 
to “provide the negative with what is known as the safe 
edge. ‘This may be a line of black varnish, a quarter of 
an inch or so wide, run round the negative with a brush: 
or a cut-out mask of black or yellow paper which will 
serve over and over again may ‘be used. The safe edge 
is, preferably, put on the glass side of the negative so that 
it is slightly vignetted in the printing, as a sharp outline 
coming against a very deep shadow in the picture is not 
so safe as a less abrupt one. If, however, the picture is 
required to be printed with a white margin as many 
carbon pictures are, particularly those on drawing papers, 
the safe edge must be on the film side. The best safe edge 
in this case is a strip of thin yellow or black paper, or tin- 
foil, neatly gummed on the margins of the negative of 
sufficient width to protect the tissue to its extreme edges. 

The next article will deal with the printing and develop- 
ment of the pictures. 


perature, 
This shows 
slightly fogged. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


° 
Pur programme of the Juvenile Fancy Dress Ball, held on January 
F : : 
_ at the Mansion ‘House, bore the following announcement on the 
jack page :— sous 

NOTICE. 


Photographic Studio, 179, Regent Street, 
he Entrance Hall 
ren guests whose 


1 Miss Annie Bell, of the 
N., will be in attendance during the evening in t 
downstairs), to receive sittings from any of the child 
larents may wish them to be photographed. 
Photographing commenced at 6 o’ciock, the Lady Mayoress, Mrs. 
Tornby-Steer, exposing a plate, which proved a very successful pic- 
ure, on the Lord Mayor, the Rt. Hon. Walter Vaughan Morgan, and 
is grand nephew, the Lady Mayoress’s little son, who was dressed 
s King Edward VI. From then until 11.30 there was a constant 
tream of juvenile sitters, over 400 photographs being taken in all. 
everal dozen of the exposed plates were developed during the night, 
nd prints were in the hands of the Press agencies by 11.0 the next 
dorning. 

Miss Bell herself was at 
nd manipulating the dark 
2w accessories in use and 


he camera with an assistant for focussing 
while another assistant moved the 
the little sitters on and ,off the 
the 


slides, 
helped 


latfiorm. All the organisation for numbering and changing 
lates, and the arrangement and fitting up of the electric light Miss 


fell placed in the hands of the Polytechnic School of Photography, 
regent Street, W., of which she was a student before openifig her 
usiness. The fact that during one hour over a hundred exposures 
rere made, and that the whole evening’s work was carried through 
rithout a hitch, speaks well for the thoroughness of organisation and 
he care with which every eventuality was anticipated and provided for. 


quality it will no doubt 
description of the arrange- 
ich was practically that in constant 
Polytechnic School. One 
's large enclosed arc lamps 
flector at a suitable height, 


of extremely goo 
we give a 


zativ es are 
eres prot nal workers if 
ment of the artificial light, w 
use in the studio operating classes at the 
of the Westminster Engineering Company’ 
was suspended in a 6ft. umbreila-shaped re 
and yet as near the sitter as possible so as to give the maximum 
illumination. A three-fold screen covered with white blotting paper 
vas arranged as to increase the illumination towards the sitter, 
and at the same time cut off direct light from the camera and lens, 
hus avoiding any danger of flare and the use of a focussing cloth. 
The shadow side was lighted by a blotting paper reflector of large 
size, A diffusing screen a yard in circumference, covered with 
racing linen, was placed to cut off direct rays from the head and 
uppet part of the sitter, and to allow uninterrupted illumination of 
he feet and floor, end of the shadow side reflector. The large amount 
of reflected light from the three-fold screen prevented the least trace 
of any shadow of this diffuser being present. The plates used were 
250 H. and D., and with a Ross Homocentric lens at F/5.6 the ex- 
posure was 1-6 second, or practically a studio snap. 

We do not know that the enclosed type of arc lamp has ever before 
been employed for a similar piece of work, and the fact that running 
on a 200 volt current for five and a half hours it was only necessary 
o raise the lower carbon twice, and to replace the top carbon once 
should convince portrait photographers of the entire suitability of 
hese lamps, and in a thoroughly practical manner vindicates the 
constant advocacy which they have received for portraiture at the 
Polytechnic School of Photography during the last few years. 
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THE PROGRESS MEDAL OF THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 


AWARDED TO PROFESSOR JANSSEN. 


On Tuesday evening last, January 9, at the meeting of the Royal Photographie Society the announcement was made that the 
Council had awarded the Progress Medal for the year 1906 to Professor Janssen for his ‘work in astronomical photography, his 
researches in reversal, and other photographic investigation.” 


The medal, which 
was instituted in the 
year 1878, is granted 
“for important ad- 
vance in the scientific 
or artistic develop- 
ment of photography,” 
and has previously 
been awarded to the 
following for the 
reasons stated :— 

1878.—Captain W. 
de W. Abney. For his 
scientific work in the 


advance of photo- 
graphy. 

1881.—W. Willis. 
For the platinotype 
process. | 


1882.—L. Warnerke 
For general progress 
and his discoveries in 
photography: — actin- 
ometry, sensitometry, 
instantaneous shutter, 
gelatine emulsions, 
etc. 
883.—W. B. Wood- 
bury. For the Stan- 
notype process. 
884.—Dr. J. M. 
Eder. For his work 
respecting gelatine 
chloride emulsions. 

1890.—Captain W. 
de W. Abney. For his 
continued work, ex- 


1900.—Louis Ducos 
du Hauron. For 
having initiated three. 
colour heliochromy as 
a working process, 

1901.—Dr. R. IL. 
Maddox. As the im 
ventor of the gelatino 
bromide of silver emul- 
sion dry plate process, 
| 1902.—Joseph Will- 
son Swan. For his 
services to photo- 
graphy in connection 
with the carbon or pig- 
ment process and its 


applications. 

1903. — Frederic 
Eugene Ives. For his 
work in three-colour 
photography. 

1904. — Dr. Paul 
Rudolph. For his re- 
searches in photo- 


graphic optics. 

M. Janssen, who 
has now passed his 
eightieth birthday, 
has had many scien 
tific honours in his 
ime, and has occupied 
many positions im 
astronomical and 
photographic life. In 
877 the French 
Photographic Society 
conferred its “grand 


periments, and re in- Fhotograph by] Dr. C. J. JANSSEN, _ [Boissonnus, Geneva. medaille” wpon him 
vestigations in photo- Awarded the R.P.S. Progress Medal, 1906. for his photographie 
erly. ; : work in astronomy. 

1891.—Colonel J. Ten years later he was 
Waterhouse. For his original and continuous researches in rela- | President of the Academy of Sciences, and in 1893 he 


tion to orthochromatic photography ;the successful elaboration 
of a process of photographic etching ; and the direct production 
or reversed images by the use of thio-carbamides in the developer. 
1895.—Dr. P. H. Emerson. For his work in the advance of 
artistic photography. 
1896.—Thomas R. Dallmeyer. For the telephotographic lens. 
1897.—Professor Gabriel Lippmann. For his discovery of the 
process of producing photographs in natural colours by the inter- 
ference method. 
1898.—Hurter and Driffield. 
tion of the speed of plates. 


For their work in the determina- 


received the Peligot medal of the French Photographic 
Society, whose president he was for one session. Whe 
the Congrés International de la Photographie was founded in 
1889, he was its first president, and to-day he fills the same office 
in the Union Nationale des Sociétés Photographiques de France. 
He is a member of the Council of the Legion of Honour, and at 
the present time, despite his great age, discharges the many 
duties which his position as a leader of science in France lays 
upon him. We publish below a short account of M. Janssen's 
labours by M. Leon Vidal. The photograph, by Boissonnas, wa 
taken some five years ago. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF DR. JANSSEN. 


By 


THE life of M. Janssen has been devoted to astronomy, yet it 
is not of his purely astronomical work that one must speak, only 
of that part of it which is related to photography. Probably 
every one has a general notion of the great and valuable services 
which he has rendered in the application of photography to, 
particularly, solar astronomy, yet few are familiar with the long 
series of investigations dating from about the year 1874. It was 
about this time that M. Janssen exhibited to the Academy of 
Sciences a photograph of the transit of Venus, obtained with the 
“photographic revolver,” am instrument of his own invention, by 
means of which 48 images, or twice or thrice this number, could 
be taken. The instrument was a remarkable one for that day. 
It permitted of the adjustment of the total time of exposure, and 
of the interval between each exposure; it was automatic and, 
if necessary, could be held in the hand while in operation. In 
the same year (1876) M. Janssen made photographs of the sun 
18 inches in diameter from his observatory in Montmartre. Ina 
communication about this time to the Academy of Sciences he 
forecasted the great part which photography was to play in phvsi- 
eal astronomy :—“ Celestial photography is now entering a new 
channel: up to mow it has only been used to obtain faithful re- 
cords of phenomena. It is now proceeding to the more important 
duties of discovering facts which escape investigation by our 
optical instruments.” Only two years elapsed before he con- 
firmed the truth of this prediction by photographing the “rice 
grain” structure on the sun. The photograph was an enlargement 
to three diameters from a negative 18 inches across and made 
with an exposure of 1-3,000 of a second. It showed the 
tions of the sun surface and the regions where these 
tions are effaced by vast rising streams of hydrogen gas. 
Many other of M. Janssen’s astronomical photographs must be 
passed over until we come to the year 1880, in which he made a 
communication to the French Academy of Sciences which aroused 
as much interest in its purely photographic respects as in its 
astronomical relations. It was on the reversal of photographic 
images by over-exposure. It was shown that in the case of the 
negative photographic images produced on a sensitive plate, in- 
crease of the exposure converted these images into positives. 
“At Meudon,” wrote Janssen, “our images of the sun are ob- 
_ tained with an exposure which varies with the state of the atmos- 
phere and the nature of the subject, but this period of exposure 
is rarely more than 1-1,000th second when it is required to obtain 
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Leon Vidal. 


detail in the photosphere. In the case of gelatine plates, the 
exposure may be very much less—1-20,000th of a second and less. 
Under these conditions if a plate receives an impression of a half 
or a quarter of a second—i.e., ten or twenty million times as 
much, the action of the developer shows a positive—i.c., the disc 
of the sun white and the spots black, as is seen in the telescope. 
This positive image is obtained with all the delicacy of the 
negative ome. Between the two extremes of exposure 
there is a point at which the image is neither negative nor posi- 
tive—the plate is uniformly veiled—and if, on the other hand, a 
longer exposure still is given than is necessary for the produc- 
tion of positive image, this latter in turn disappears and the de- 
yeloper discloses only uniform transparence on the dark ground 
of the sky. This ground itself disappears on prolongation of the 
action of light.” This second state of reversal which Janssen 
discovered in his solar photography was afterwards confirmed by 
Brebner and Krone. 

Janssen himself was occupied not so much with photographic 
theory as with the application of this curious phenomenon, and 
proposed to employ reversal in obtaining photographs of the 
sun’s penumbra showing both the granulation and details of the 
chromosphere. 

M. Janssen was continually applying his photography to 
astronomical purposes. In 1881 he read a paper on photographic 
photometry, taking the result of the action of light as the 
measure of the radiation from a celestial body. In 1893 he was 
at work on the spectro-photography of the chromosphere. He 
placed before the sensitive plate a second slit to isolate in the 
spectrum the particular rays forming the image. He had sug- 
gested this method so long before as 1869. 

When quite an old man M. Janssen founded the observatory 
on the summit of Mont Blanc, and himself made the ascent of the 
mountain a number of times to pursue his observations in the 
clear and rarefied air of the highest point in Europe. 

The very great extent of M. Janssen’s work requires more 
lengthy consideration than can be given it with the space of such 
a review as the present one, but as a last word it may again 
be said that he deserves to be considered as one of the most 
strenuous and whole-hearted exponents of photography applied, 
not only ina general way, but especially in scientific astronomical 
photography. He is one of the great men of photography. 

Lon VIDAL. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ STATIONERY. 
IL. 


Last week’s article having dealt with the photographer’s corre- 
spondence with his sitters, a few notes on that with the firms 
from whom he obtains his supplies, may not be out of place. 
‘Whether or not it be thought necessary to adopt any systematic 
method of transacting business with the sitter, there can be 
absolutely no question as to the necessity for so doing with 
the wholesaler. ‘The tendency nowadays is for wholesale houses 
to widen the scope of their activities, and, consequently, their 
work can be, and is, subdivided into more numerous depart- 
ments,and the photographer who is systematic in his correspond- 
ence will find that he receives much better service from them. 
' There is no better means of doing this than by using duplicating 
‘or manifold books, preferably with the pages numbered, by 
which a copy of all correspondence is retained. For instance, 
' in the event of any mistake in the execution of an order, the 
| photographer is able to satisfy himself that his order was sent 
in as he intended it should be, and then, by mentioning the 
order number in his letter of complaint, he renders it easy for 
the dealer to refer to his order as received by them. Judging 
by the imprint on the invoices of most of the leading dealers 


( 


one firm of printers makes a specialty of this class of work, and 
doubtless they would be willing to supply professional photo- 
graphers. Although these manifold books are desirable for 
correspondence with the wholesaler they must not be used for 
writing to the sitter as they cannot be said to maintain the 
necessary appearance of dignity. 

The Price L'st. 

Years ago when albumen was the only process anc 
edged Bristols in a few unvarying sizes the only moun 
photographer could very well have a large number of 
lists printed, knowing that they would not only prove o 
siderable service but would also last for a long time without 
Nowadays the number of sizes of mounts 
‘ances 


gilt- 
s, the 
price 

con- 


any need of revision. 
is only exceeded by that of the various colours and subs 
in which they may be obtained, while the processes are so 
numerous, and in some cases so nearly resemble one another, 
that even photographers themselves are unable to say.o ffhand 
in what process a print has been made, as, for instance, to 
quickly distinguish a good collo: io-chloride print from a carbon. 
Under these circumstances the price list must necessarily be 


a 
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differently compiled. Much must be left to local circumstances 
of which the photographer himself should be the best judge, 
but whatever is done the list should, by its general “ get up,” 


be a credit to the studio. This cannot be said of the majority 
of photographers’ price lists—even where no glaringly inartistic 
effect is presented, they are frequently plain and un- 
attractive to a degree, instead of being such that they compel 
attention by reason of their tasteful appearance. Such a list 
is that which was recently issued by a photographer in a Mid- 
land town for his Christmas trade and which is well worth 
description here. : 
A Model Booklet. 

Tt has a cover of art paper, 42 by 23, in the shade which the 
ladies describe as “crushed strawberry,” and printed in black 
ink relieved by a small design in bright red. “ Artistic Por- 
traiture,” “Especially for Xmas,” and the name of the studio, 
is all that appears on the cover. The body of the booklet 
consists of four pages about a quarter of an inch less each way 
than the cover, which thus overlaps all round, and is stitched 
with thin silk cord. On the first page is the note, “A personal 
photograph is a Xmas gift always appreciated.” The second 
page strikes the seasonable note again, “ Artistic photographs 
in special covers designed for Xmas,” and “A charming series 
of new designs in private greeting cards with your own photo- 
graph specially taken or copied ”—in each case prices being 
given. The third page runs, “ Many prefer to use the photograph 
mounted with the usual large margin at present in favour,” fol- 
lowed by the prices thereof, and “ Circular midgets finished 
in a sepia tone and mounted to harmonise.” The fourth page 
quotes prices for pendants and lockets and has a note, “The 
morning light is preferred for a sitting during the winter 
months. Studio always kept warm and comfortable in cold 
weather.” A headline across the middle pages runs, “ Electric- 
light portraiture on dull days or at night,” while a similar 
line at foot gives the name and address. The booklet is 
admirable alike in conception and in execution. By its pleasing 
appearance it attracts attention which it sustains by its unusual 
presentment of matter of seasonable interest. 

The Need of Variety. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that some injustice is done to 
the photographer who issued the above-mentioned booklet in so 
closely describing it, but such is not the case, as there is not 
the slightest doubt that, having displayed the possession of so 
much originality in its production, he will be quite capable of 
issuing something totally different when next he puts out a 
price-list. As with the Athenians of old, the public is ever 
thirsting to hear some new thing, and, frequently lacking the 
desired novelty wherewith to satisfy it, the photographer must 
perforce utilise new methods of describing what he has to offer 


—in other words, he must vary the appearance of the price- 
lists and other matter sent to his prospective patrons. To 
many photographers this statement of the necessity for the 
adoption of the most modern commercial methods by the pro- 
fession may seem exaggerated, but the fact that the most suc- 
cessful studios to-day are those whose proprietors are good 
business men—for such can generally obtain capable operators 
—is sufficient proof that the man who is working on a smaller 
scale should endeavour to combine up-to-date business methods 
with whatever amount of professional skill he may possess. 


Circular Letters. 

The circular letters which most photographers have occasion 
to issue from time to time generally admit of much improve- 
ment. Alike in their style and the way in which they are 
printed, they too frequently resemble the small tradesman’s 
letter, which “begs to inform the nobility, gentry, and clergy 
of the surrounding district, etc., etc.” The “script” type, 
which the average printer invariably uses for such letters, must 
be avoided, typewriting type, especially the “ribbon-face” in 
which the dotted effect of real typewriting is closely imitated, 
being by far preferable. aA 


Instead of the “ Dear Sir or Madam” 
commencement, an estimate should be made of the probable 
number required of each, so that, 
printer can do a certain number with “Dear Sir,’ and the 
remainder “Dear Madam.” f the usual note-heading be 
printed in black and the letter itself in purple, the greater part 
of the recipients will read it as an ordinary letter, and pay 
more attention to its contents than they would if they thought 
they were only reading an ordinary circular. For the same 
reason it is better to post in sealed envelopes with penny 
stamps, than at the open communication halfpenny rate. 
The Question of Expense. 

It may be objected that penny postage doubles the expense 
at once. It does, and so also may a high-class piece of printed 
matter cost twice as much as a poorly-printed one, but the 
point to bear in mind is that the purpose in view is not merely 
to inform people, but rather to so firmly impress them that 
results in the shape of sittings may follow. Any outlay in 
printed matter must therefore be measured by the business 
accruing therefrom, as well as by the amount of money ex- 
pended, and it is obvious that if with twice a given outlay six 
times as much business is obtained, the bigger expense is the 
more profitable of the two. If, which is very likely to be the 
case, the sum which can be spared is limited and the expensive 
issue apparently impracticable, instead of saving on the quality, 
it is far better to cut down the number sent out by careful dis- 
crimination in making up the list of names of the addressees. 


W. J. Casey. 


THE SZCZEPANIH BLEACH-OUT PROCESS OF COLOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[The Austrian inventor, Herr Jan Szczepanik, has been announced 
for some time past to have been occupied in perfecting a. sensitive 
kleach-out tissu2 for the printing of coloured images at one exposure 
from transparent coloured originals. The drawback to such processes 
in the past have been the extreme slowness of the tissue and the 
comparative impermanence of the copies, but Szczepanik’s method 
appears to be approaching a commercial stage, inasmuch as the 
tissue is to be manufactured by Dr. J. H. Smith and Co., of Zurich, 
by whom provisional instructions for its use have been drawn up. 
We cannot better explain the application of the tissue than by 
translating the major portion of these directions.—Eps., B.J.P.] 
THE paper is made in two varieties, black and dark grey. The 
latter paper is more sensitive and is intended for printing from soft 
originals, whilst the deep black papers are less sensitive and are to 
be, used in the copying of oil paintings or such reproductions of 


natural objects where there are great contrasts of colour. It requires 
to be printed in direct sunlight. Both papers are treated in exactly 
the same way. 

Sensitizing. 

The paper consists of three coloured films, each of which is capable 
of being completely bleached. The uppermost film—red gelatine— 
becomes insensitive some days after the preparation of the paper, 
which must therefore be used quickly—within 24 hours—after sen- 
sitizing. If the paper is not employed within this period, it can be 
resensitized and can be used as well as in the first case. This red 
film is sensitized by a short immersion in a special bath purchased 


at a slight extra expense, the 


with the paper. During the process the film must be kept in motion : 


just as is done in developing a plate. After five minutes, it is taken 
out of the bath, any streaks removed, and laid between filter paper. 
By one or two strokes with the flat of the hand the superfluous moisture 
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is made to pass into the filter paper and the sensitized paper then 
taken up and left to dry in a dark corner of a room by free exposure 
to the air, and until the surface has lost all tackiness, as shown by 
applying one finger to a corner of the paper. The filter paper used 
for drying can be employed over and over again. Drying usually 
requires about 15 to 30 minutes. It should not occupy more than 
one hour and should not be conducted at a higher temperature than 
70 deg. Fahr. The sensitizing is done by ordinary light of a room. 
The sensitizing solution is returned to the bottle after use and care- 
fully protected from access of light and heat. About 250 c.c.s. will 
sensitize eight to ten sheets, 18 x 24 cm (= 7 x 94 inches). 
Printing. 

The paper may be printed in two ways :— 

a. Direct printing from coloured original such as a hand-coloured 
lantern-slide, pictures in natural colours on glass, paper, and pre- 
pared by such well-known proc s as those of Sanger Shepherd, 


Lumiére, Rotary, Smith, Selle, Hoffmann, etc. 

b. Printing by the Szczepanik method from the three monochrome 
positives. 

In the first case, when there is a transparent coloured original to 


work from, the process is as easy as taking a print on P.O.P., the 
coloured print being placed in the printing frame and the sensitive 
er exposed in contact with it in sunlight for 15 to 20 minutes. 
precess can be interrupted several times and continued by re- 
ed exposure. When the printing involves no special difficulties 
beginner is recommended to prepare one or two prints from the 
coloured pictures made on films and enclosed in every packet of the 


papers. In laying the bleach-out paper on the films the latter should 
be placed with the glossy side in contact with the paper as the 


colours of the film are 
mmediately after 


not quite fast to light. 
1e commencement of the printing the colours 
of the paper commence to bleach and a picture begins to show up on a 
dark background, on which, at first, the colours are only faintly 
seen, becoming gradually more and more briliiant. If exposed too 
long the print loses in strength and appears then more as a soft 
picture with scarcely discernable colours against a light background. 
The properties of the upper film of red makes it necessary that the 
paper should be exposed at least at first to direct sunshine, so that 
the red film may bleach completely out. If this is done the rest of 
the time may be given in diffused daylight or in artificial light, the 
duration of the exposure being dependent on the intensity of the 
light. Freshly sensitized paper, after bieaching out the red image, 
must be protected by a piece of red glass on removal from the print- 
ing frame into the light in order to arrest the further bleaching of 
the red image. If this point is not attended to the red image will 
very likely be totally deficient in the print and the results, green only. 
Compared with ordinary printing-out papers the sensitive paper is 
very slow, a defect which can be turned to advantage in arresting 
the process in parts of the image and thus producing colour effects 
at will. 
The paper reproduces colour for colour, and with this fact in mind 
a hint may be given how coloured originals may be corrected in 
copying and better results obtained on the bleach-out copy than in 
the original. Since the red parts of the original give red in the 
copy, the use of a red screen will be understood to retain the red all 
over the image. The same action takes place in the case of the other 
colours, and thus a given tint can be given to the copy or the defect 
of a coloured original made good. For example, if a three-colour 
transparency is too blue, it is necessary to print the blue more than 
the red and yellow, and therefore the frame is covered with an 
orange screen which protects the red and yellow and allows only the 
blue to print. 


Fixing the Prints. 

The finished prints should be treated to repeated baths of benzole 
till the smell of aniseed has disappeared, and this takes at least 
twelve hours. The best plan is to leave the prints in the benzole 
bath all night. When dry, the prints should be immersed for about 
five minutes in the fixing solution, and then washed and dried. 

The stability of the prints to light is somewhat limited. It is ad- 
visable therefore to protect them from sunlight and very bright light, 
or otherwise, even with the most careful fixation, they will soon lose 
their brilliancy and depth of colouring. In-the light of an ordinary 
room the prints will keep for a very long time. 

Finishing the Prints. 

It is advisable to mount the prints before they are absolutely 

dry, as later, when they get too dry they may roil up and crack. 


The print should then after fixation be superficially dried between 
filter or blotting paper, then brushed over with mountant and 
mounted in the usual way. 

With good monochrome negatives and a little care and experience 
| it is actually possible to obtain colour rendering true to nature. With 
natural coloured prints there can be no retouching. Through care- 
lessness, prints may be obtained which will leave much to be desired 
in many respects. The improvement of individual places, such as 
spots or lines, can be very easily effected by applying the colour 
that is wanting, red, yellow or blue, by means of a brush to the 
absorbent gelatine film. Giuinther’s transparent colours, which are 
used for colouring transparencies, are suitable for this purpose. 


Szcezepaniki’s Patent Printing Process. 
It is assumed that the reader is acquainted with the theory of the so- 


called three-colour process which requires a set of three negatives, say 
| prepared on Dr. Smith’s patented three-colour plates, which permit of 
| the three negatives being obtained with one exposure in any ordinary 
camera, or made on panchromatic plates with three exposures througi. 
the three corresponding colour filters. It will only be stated here 
how the colours of nature which are reproduced in the three nega- 
‘ives, can be produced on paper by a direct printing process. 
For direct printing on the bleach-out paper, negatives cannot be 
used, for in this process where the light acts a bright colour is formed, 
hat is to say, one lighter than black, so that from a negative a 
negative will be obtained. It is therefore essential to use a positive 
a positive is required. Monochrome transparencies must therefore 
ye prepared from the three negatives, each of which represents one of 
the three fundamental colours, red, yellow or blue. In order to 
avoid mistakes it is advisable to mark the plates with a letter, r, y. 
or b. 
All three positives must be clear, rich in half-tones, and not 
too dense, and must be protected with a thick varnish of 6 per cent. 
collodion. Without this varnish, transparendies, when placed in 
contact with the bleach-out paper will immediately become yellow 
| and therefore totally useless. 
n order to make a print on the bleach-out paper it is necessary 
that the red transparency should only print on the red film, the 
yellow on the yeilow film, and the blue on the blue film. The red 
must be printed first, as the red film soon loses its sensitiveness after 
sensitising. 
The transparency for red is placed in the printing frame in contact 
with the paper, or with specially prepared glass if the picture is to 
be on glass, and so that the image shall only print on the red film it is 
necessary to cover the printing frame with a colour-filter, which only 
transmits those rays which bleach out the red and do not act on the 
yellow and blue fiims. In other words the filter must only transmit 
the green rays which are absorbed by the red dye, but reflected by the 
blue and yellow dyes. The printing frame must thus be covered with 
a green filter. 
The rule is, The monochrome transparency mus 
the complementary colour filter. 
After printing the red positive, which will be 
edge of the paper appearing a bright green, the picture will be 
seen in black on a green ground. The printing of the yellow is then 
proceeded with. The transparency representing the yellow is then 
superimposed on the image aiready obtained so that the outlines of 
the two absolutely coincide, and then this is printed under a violet 


e printed under 


recognised by the 


filter till the edge of the paper shows a pure blue, and the picture 
is seen in orange on the blue ground, but also in some compound 
colours. 

Finally, the blue plate is printed under an orange filter. This must 


till it accurately corresponds, as regards density, with the 
be best controlled by frequent 


be printe 
yellow and red images, and this can 
examination. 

Special stress must be laid on the fact that the colour filters used in 
printing must be specially prepared for this purpose; they may be 
obtained commercially. 

Should the print show any predominant tint this may be reduced 
by printing under the corresponding plate. If this tint is very faint it 
will be quite sufficient to expose the print under the corresponding 
filter. ; 

With a little care the three transparencies may be alternately 
superimposed on the paper so that the outlines may accurately coincide 
in an ordinary printing frame, but special printing frames, which 
may be obtained commercially, will make this much easier. 

The transparencies may obviously be enlarged, and therefore en- 
largements in colour may be made in precisely the same way as pre- 
viously described. 


| 
| 
} 
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SULPHIDE TONING 


Tun toning of silver prints is generally understood to be accom- 
plished with some preparation employing chloride of gold as the 
actual toning agent, the use of platinum salts being quite exceptional. 
In many of the so-called combined toning and fixing solutions where 
chloride of gold enters into the combination the actual toning 
takes placo by the sulphvrisation of the image, the gold remaining 
in the original solution, which can be extracted atter the combined 
bath ceases to act. 

Sulphide toning is a very different thing when compared to the 
effects of sulphurisation brought about by the complicated action 
of the combined bath. 

Sulphide of silver is a very permanent substance, and photo- 
graphs can be produced in pure black sulphide of silver by a special 
process, where collodion forms the basis, and the developed image con- 
verted into sulphi:le of silver by an after process. It must have 
been noticed by many amateurs that the whites ef so many prints 
are degraded, and present a sickly greenish yellow appearance, when 
they have been toned in a combined toning solution containing many 
deleterious substances. 
Fixation Before Toning. 

For sulphide tonmg the hyposulphite of soda solution must be 
much greater in strength than for use under ordinary circumstances, 
for in this case the fixing of the print takes place before toning, and 
success will depend very largely upon perfect, fixing and thorough 
washing after fixing. The precautions to be taken are but few, but 
they must be carried out in a thorough manner. 

The printing may be carried out the same as usual. about two 
shades darker than required for a finished print. Of course, a slight 
reduction of the image will take place during the fixing operation. 
Make up the fixing solution as follows :— 

Hyposulphite of soda .........:0::ssseseereeereee .. 4 ounces. 
Filtered water 20 ounces. 

As soon as the hyposulphite is dissolved the prints may be taken 
and plunged into the solution without being washed. As soon as all 
the prints are immersed, keep them in motion for ten minutes, so 
‘that the image becomes completely fixed; remove the prints, one 
by one, into clean water, or, better still, place a print upon the hand, 
rinse it well under a stream of water from a faucet, back and forth, 
then place it in a tray of clean water. Continue this operation until 
all the prints have been treated the same way, then, after rocking 


for a short time, change the prints again into another tray of clean 
water. This should be done eight or ten times. The prints may 


then be washed in running water for another ten or fifteen minutes. 
The object of this thorough washing is to free the print of every trace 
of hyposulphite of silver. 
The Sulphide Toning . Bath. 

As soon as the washing of the prints has been accomplished, make 
up the following toning solution :— ‘ : 


Filtered water 40 ounces. 
Sulphide of ammonia (hydrosulphuret of ammonia) 10 drops. 

Do not exceed twelve drops of this substance. Stir the mixture 
with a strip of glass. Toning may now proceed by placing the prints 
in the solution. Keep them moved about by rocking the tray and 
turning the prints over well—one over another. After a short time 
the prints will commence to change colour, first to a rich brown, 
then through the various shades to purple. Do not carry the toning 
too far; stop a little short of the colour desired, because prints that 
are toned by this mehod will dry down much darker. 
As soon as the desired colour has been reached, place 
clean water, give them a few changes in clean water, 
t 


he prints in 
rom tray vo 
They are now 
as ordinary 
be found that the colours obtained are very much 
ike gold-toned prints. Rich in colour, sometimes almost. black, 
hese prints will not fade. They are produced in true sulphide of 
silver. The hypo. fixing solution must be made fresh every time; 
if it is used twice, the probability is that the whites of the prints 
will suffer. The sulphur toning solution, too, must. be thrown away 
as soon as toning is complete. This toning solution is probably the 
cheapest that can be made, the cost being about one cent per gallon, 


g 
ray, then about ten minutes more in running water. 
finished and can be trimmed and mounted the same 
prints. It wil 
1 
ti 
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Causes of Failure. 

If the paper used to make the prints on is at all discoloured, then 
it must not be expected to secure good, brilliant prints. If the whites 
should become degraded, then the cause may be looked for in defective 
washing. If there is a trace of hyposulphite of silver left in the 
print, it will become reduced in the toning solution. The operati 
are not at all difficult nor tedious. Those who have never attempted 
this kind of toning will be surprised at the result, and if attention 
is given to the details described, there will be no fear of being un 
successful. It may be well to mention here shat the hydrosulphuret of 
ammonia is a somewhat offensive smelling liquid and should not be 
poured from its bottle except by drops directly into the water to be 
used as the toning bath. No doubt the sulphide of sodium migh 
be used, or the sulphide of potassium, but the proportions of these 
salts would have to be worked out for successful working, while the 
proportions for working with the hydresukphuret of ammonia have 
been carried out successfully. 

Sulphide Plus Gold Toning. 

In connection with sulphide toning may be mentioned the fact 
that after a paper print has been toned in a gold toning solution, 
fixed in hyposulphite of soda, washed and dried, it can be retoned to 
a variety of colours, especially the rich purples, by semi-sulphw 
toning, in the following manner :— 

A combined toning bath will be required, which can be made up 
by any one as follows. The chemicals should be dissolved in hoi 
water the total quantity of water veing 40 ounces :— 

Hyposulphite of soda 
Sulphocyanide of ammonium 
Citric acid (crystals) 
Powdered alum . 
Nitrate of lead . 1 drachm. 
Acetate of lead ... 1 drachm. 


Dissolve the above ingredients in separate portions of water, the 
mix in the order given; lastly dissolve six grains of chloride of gold 
in two ounces of cold water and add to the mixture; stir the mixture 
well; keep it under cover in a small stoneware jar or pitcher until 
quite cold; it is then ready for use. Pour into a clean tray aboul 
sixteen or twenty ounces of this mixture, then take the prints tha 
have been previously toned and fixed, plunge them one at a tim 
beneath the liquid, without previously wetting them. In a shor 
time the colour of the prints will be seen to change. Keep them im 
motion, so that the retoning will be uniform. Stop the toning the 
moment the desired colour has been reached, by plunging each print 
into a tray of running water; wash the prints for about fifteen 
minutes, then lay them out to dry, back down, upon clean blotters, 
or, if they have been previously trimmed, they may be pasted and 
mounted upon the desired mount, carefully rubbed down and dried. 

The writer has prints made upon printing-out porcelains toned in 
this manner six years ago. The colour has not changed in the least 
The image seems to be a compound of gold and sulphide of silver. 
When porcelains are retoned the action in the above solution takes 
place rapidly. 

This combined toning solution may be used over and over agai 
for about six times, if a large number of prints are not reated each 
time it is used. 

When the solution is first made up it will be noticed that there is 
a precipitation of sulphur; this may be kept in a wide-mouth bottle, 
and the clear liquid poured off when required for toning. There 
appears to be an advantage in allowing the precipitated sulphur to 
remain, although it must not be allowed to deposit upon the prints. 

It is quite possible that the combined toning and fixing solutions 
that are made up for sale at the stock dealers will answer the put 
pose, but for these who desire to become acquainted with the chemi 
cals they use, the above formula has been given. There is at all 
times a certain amount of pleasure in preparing the various com- 
pounds that are to be used in photography, and, having prepared. 
them, to observe the action that takes place. This gives satistace 
tion and aids in fixing the cause and effect upon the memory. It also 
makes the operator far more proficient than is he simply buys every: 
thing he uses ready prepared. Then when work has to be carried 
out upon a larger scale, should difficulties arise he is competent to cope 
with them, which is not the case with those that at all times pul 
chase ready-made articles. A. J. JARMAN. 


4 pound. 
6 drachms. 
2 drachms. 
2 drachms. 
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FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


Bichromated Gelatine. 


[M. Lumrere and Seyewetz have continued their researches on 
16 above, and this.time have investigated the insolubilisation of the 
ime in the dark. The conclusions they come to are that it con- 
iins much less sesquioxide of chromium than that which is rendered 
soluble by the action of light, and that the quantity of this salt 
icreases very slowly, for after one month it amounted to only 0.67 
er cent., and 1.15 per cent. after six weeks, whilst after a few hours 
<posure to light it amounted to over 5 per cent. Further, bich- 
mated gelatine which becomes insoluble in the dark does not, even 
fter 44 months, completely withstand the action of hot water. If 
ne bichromated gelatine is kept at 120 degrees C., boiling water 
ill no longer attack it, but the gelatine becomes disi itegrated and 


reaks up into small particles, which will pass through a filter. 


A Peculiarity of Drying Gelatine. 


R. E. Liesegang calls attention to a peculiar action of gelatine and 
icidentally of collodion, which, so far as we are aware, has no 
itherto been noticed. A mixture of equal parts of a 10 per cent solu- 
ion of gelatine and 10 per cent. soiution of potassium bichromate was 
oated on glass and dried; after two days the salt had: crystallise 
ut on the film in the well-known tree-like form. The plate was then 
rell washed, but the gelatine itself showed the tree-like markings. 
‘ther salts showed the same results. The crystals are not evenly 

ributed for the extreme margins, for about five millimetres breadth, 
howed no crystallisation, although the yellow colouration proved 
hat they contained bichromate. This phenomenon appears with 
ther preparations, such as silver chloride printing-out plates, and the 
uthor asks, ‘““ Why are the margins poorer in salts?” If the edges 
iry before the middle of the plates, does the water in the damp parts 
bstract the salts from the neighbouring drying parts, although the 
amp parts may themselves be saturated with salts? Liesegang 
scribes this to a peculiar action of the drying gelatine, that is to 
ay, the salts are. pressed out of these parts, and states that with 
ollodion precisely the same action, which is not a pure diffusion pro- 
ess, takes place, for with ali collodion papers gradually the whole of 
ko soiuble salts and acids are “pressed out” into the paper support. 
[The note on “ Marginal Fog,” see our issue of December 22, 1905, 


a 


p. 1008, should be read in connection with this subject.—Eds., 
BaP 
Liesegang states that if to a washed collodio-chloride emulsion 
some soluble chloride be added and coated on glass after a few 
days the whole of the silver salts have “wandered” from the collodion 
film, which is perfectly clear and silver free, and that they are im- 
priconed between the glass and collodion. A collateral experiment 
with barium platino-cyanide suspended in collodion or celluloid var- 
nish for making a radio-active screen, showed exactly the same 
phenomenon. That this is not one to the sinking of the heavy par- 
ticles of the salt is proved by the fact that exactly the same thing 
occurs when the position is reversed, that is to say, when the 
eollodion film, after setting, is placed face downwards. 
Catatype. 

Dr. Gros, who, in conjunction with Dr. Ostwald, patented the 
above process, contributes to the current number of “Das Bild” 
some interesting notes on this subject, and Says that catalysis is the 
change in the rapidity of a chemical reaction produced by a substance: 
which does not itself take part in the reaction though it may be 
iffected by a secondary action. A well-known example of this is, of 
course, hydrogen peroxide solution and platinum, for the addition. 
f atter at once causes a copious evolution of oxygen. The 


) 


of the 
quantity of platinum required to produce this action is extremely small, 
for if to le.c.m. of a 1.50 normal solution of peroxide 0.000,003 gm. 
of colloidal platinum be added, the whole of the oxygen is given off 
in three hours. An analagous case occurs with a mixture of chlorine- 
and hydrogen, the addition of 0.1 milligrammes of colloidal platinum 
to 50,000 times the quantity of H + Cl produces chemical combina- 
tion. If this fact be true of catalytic agents, then it should also: 
apply to anticatalytic agents, and Gros finds that minute additions. 
of iodine, mercuric chioride, sulphuretted hydrogen, hypo, or hydro- 
eyanic acid will act as anticatalytic agents, and that the addition of 
0.000,000,001 gramme of hydrocyanic acid per cubic centimetre will 
reduce the catalytic action of 0.000,006 of colloidal platinum to one- 
half. We have heard but little of the practical applications of cata- 
type, but Dr. Gros suggests that we have in these “‘ anticatalytic” 
salts powerful agents which wiil make the process of more practical: 
value. 


ELECTRICITY  v. 


GAS AS A SOURCE OF HEAT. 


‘Hu heating and lighting of premises are questions to which a photo- 
rapher has to pay constant attention, and, like anyone else, he must 
onsider them together. The two sides of the matter will prob- 
bly appeal to our readers more directly than to those of a general 
aper, and therefore we quote at length from a well-considered dis- 
ussion of the question recently published in the Globe. The points 
aised may assist those about to change their system of lightig and 
feating as to which source of these commodities they shall adopt. 

Electricity for lighting, if it has not been the rival of gas which 
vas anticpated a few years ago, is certainly gaining ground steadily, 
nd there is little doubt that its advent into the field of illumination 
1as stimulated the gas companies to improvements and developments 
vhich, but for the healthy exercise of competition, might never have 
ome into being. When we come to another department into which 
lectricity has quite recently begun to assert itself, the domestic 
ategzory of cooking and heating, the pros and cons of the rival 
wencies are not so clearly defined, and if the exhibition held a 
nonth or two since at Olympia has served to increase public interest 
n the possibilities of electricity, it has also induced the gas companies 
o examine into the claims of their electrical competitors, and, not 
mnaturally, to come to the conclusion that gas is an easy winner 
n the race for popular favour. 


Heat and Light. 


It is not our business to hold a brief on the one side or the other, 
but having regard to the fact that the Gas Light and Coke Company 


Electric Prices for 


have gone to the trouble of issuing an interesting circular on the 
subject of cooking and heating we have thought the subject of suffi- 
cient importance to obtain the views of some of those qualified to 
answer for the electric lighting companies on the points raised, and 
incidentally to clear wp certain questions which will naturally have 
occurred to anyone who, having electricity in the house, has contem- 
plated the possibility of adapting it to newer uses. And on this 
matter we may say at once that no very convincing explanation is 
given. by the electric lighting companies of the great disparity in the- 
price per unit for lighting and cooking respectively. It would surely 
be to the interest of the companies to bring the charges into nearer 
relation; either that for lighting is too high, or the price charged 
for cooking is absurdly low. 
Usable Heat. 

In the circular to which we have referred the gas company very 
rightly makes a strong point of the cheapness of gas both for heating 
and cooking compared with electricity. Six cubic feet of gas, costing 
one-fifth of a penny, will give as much heat as a unit of electricity, 
the lowest price quoted for which, for the purpose under discussion, is. 
one penny. The answer is not without its own force. Freely ad- 
mitting the accuracy of the figures quoted, and prefacing the reply 
with the debating point that the anxiety of the gas company to place 
its case before the public is an acknowledgment of the growing com- 
petition of electric heating, health and efficiency are the heads under 
which the electric lighting companies take their stand. The six 
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cubic feet of gas may give as much heat as a unit of electricity, but 
they ask how much of it do you get? In nearly all cases (and if mot 
all the health consideration comes in with increasing force) gas 
fires are provided with chimneys leading into the fire-places in which 
they are situated, with the result that a large proportion of the heat, 
even with the best and most modern stoves, finds its way up the 
chimney, the loss being stated at what is declared a moderate estimate 
at between 50 and 60 per cent. 

Gas stoves were, of course, first in the field, being welcomed for 
just those reasons which electricity can adduce with the health ad- 
vantages as a set-off against the greatly increased price. The gas fire 
is cleaner than the coal, saving dust and obviating labour, but it 
cannot, it is contended, make any claim to being a healthy means of 
heating a room. In the best circumstances, it uses up an amount of 
oxygen which soon produces an appreciable dryness in the atmosphere, 
and the acetylene fumes so often given off when coal gas is burned 
with an insufficient supply of air are, of course, poisonous and produce 
the effect of a narcotic. No one who is in the habit of using gas 
fires can be unconscious of such conditions, or of that trick of “firing 
back,” as it is termed, which produces the fumes already mentioned. 
Granted we are more expensive, says Electricity, but considering 
that our efficient heating is so much greater than gas, with its im- 
mense chimney waste, and realising that if we dry the air, as we 
needs must, we neither draw off the health-giving properties nor 
pollute the atmosphere, we hold that we give a better article, if a 

_ dearer one. Price must have its influence, but quality, alike in the 
capacity to do fully what a unit pretends to do, and in the innocuous 
character of its operations, argues Electricity, must surely be put 

. against the cheapness of the six cubic feet. 


Heat Without Fire. 


As to the sentimental aspect of the question—the gas company 
asserts that “few people have been found to try as a source of heat 
an apparatus that bears no resemblance to a fire *—Flectricity is in- 
clined to treat the point as a trival one. There is the luminous radia- 
tion and there is the non-luminous one, and Electricity holds that it 
looks quite as cheerful in its former capacity as do many of the long 

_lamp-like chimneys of many a gas heater, while it declares that the 
only gas fire which does bear some resemblance to the cheery original, 
the asbestos bits in the open grate, is at once the unhealthiest and the 
most expensive in its consumption of cubic feet. 


Electric Heating. 


Concerning the electric cooking stoves, it is admitted they are still 
in the experimental stage, out of which the, gas cooker itself has only 
for a few years emerged, but this period we are optimistically assured 
will be speedily passed; rapid improvements are being made, and it 
will quickly demonstrate its practicability for general use as well as 
for special cases. Many of the leading restaurants now have a com- 
plete plate-heating service installed in the. buffet and dining rooms. 
It is admitted that owing to the various patent rights in the electri- 
cal apparatus the prices are expensive, and to some extent prohibitive, 
but we are assured that so soon as the manufacturers of this apparatus 
are enabled to reduce the price the adoption of electricity for cooking 
purposes will greatly increase. Such companies as the Charing Cross 
and Strand Electric Supply and the Chelsea Electric Supply—to men- 
tion only two out of many—lose no opportunity of demonstrating the 
many domestic uses to which electricity can now be applied. 

And this brings us finally to a consideration of the conditions of the 
domestic supply of electricity. The competition between the gas and 
electric lighting companies cannot fail to interest the public, for a 
wholesome rivalry means in the end efficiency and cheapness. The 
question naturally arises why the electric supply companies can, offer 
the power as low as a penny per unit for cooking and heating purposes, 
while for lighting the cost is so much greater. The answer is that 
the bulk of the supply for cooking and power is used at the hours 
of low load, and that it pays to charge a price which is barely cost. 
Where electric heating is employed, and is carried on for eight hours 
a day, it constitutes what the companies term a very good load factor. 
If electricity for lighting purposes was used at all hours of the day, 
it could be supplied, we are told, at approximately the same figure as 
for cooking, but having regard to the fact that there is no restriction 
as to the cooking hours—and, obviously, none would be possible—we 


ey 


still maintain that the difference between, say, one penny a unit 
cooking and sixpence for lighting is unconscionably great. As 
meters and wiring, it is explained that in the case of power for 

ing and lighting double wire is necessary, as the copper needs to } 
greater capacity for cooking, heating, and power than for illum} 
tion. The current used can be measured in two ways—either by 
double tariff meter, charging a certain rate at hours of high load, 
a lower one for the period of low load, or the separate circuits 
separately metered. The latter is the more prevalent practice, 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes, 


rs 


_Penrose’s Annual. 


We process workers—all of us that can afford it—make a pol 
of getting our “ Penrose’s Annual” year by year, and I shot 
be sorry myself to see the continuity of the volumes on my shelj 
broken at all. Thus a lengthy review should not be necessary! 
readers of these Notes: but my object is to draw special atte 
tion to some items in the volume which appear of special y 
portance to the photo-engraver. A mention of them should she 
him—if he has not the volume—the extent of its value to him, 

The cover has on it a three-coloured modelled design. It de 
not strike one as particularly artistic; some of the modell 
effect is bound to be lost when it is coloured, and though it 
a tour-de-force to print three-colour on the cloth itself, this 
not going to wear at all well; already the picture is half worne 
on my own. copy. 

Goole the type, ornament, and get-up of the book a 
pleasing, but some of the colours in which many of the blod 
are printed are, to my mind, extremely unpleasant, ‘and do m 
at all do the work justice. ; 

Among the ordinary half-tones the example of catalogue wo 
are the most striking, those hailing from America being the b 
of these. : 

Of the three-colour plates, André and Sleigh’s vase and rep 
duction of a painting by McWhirter stand easily on top; a 
this beautiful quiet and restrained colouring, most of the ot 
colour work looks crude and garish. The reproduction by 
Zander’s four-colour process, except in the rendering of 
violet and green, does not look at all superior, in the cop 
have, to the reproduction of the same subject by the ordin 
three-colour process. . 

There is a capital reproduction of pencil by the Sear’s “hi 
light” process, though the statement that it is printed on rou 
drawing paper must not lead any one to suppose that it is prim 
on the surface as shown, because this roughness has proball 
been obtained by embossing after the printing. There is a oot 
article on the way this process may be worked by Mr. Burma 
Norton. : 

Another very interesting supplement is the reproduction of 
portrait on four different papers by the wet-plate process, coll 
dion emulsion, and dry plates. On the whole, the palm must } 
awarded to the dry-plate, the emulsion looking very hard an 
contrasted. There are some useful tables relating to on 
by “C. B.” (Does the Prime Minister go in for “ process” as W 
as photography ?) and Mr. Branfill which should be kept at : 

A 


in every process camera room. , 
Finally, the workers in this craft ought to ponder the artid 
by Louis Flader on “ Some Results of Organisation.” He sped 
of the high position of the employee in America (where “ the 
are the people,” as an American once said to me), and he ash 
if we can now understand the astonishment of the American 
the failure of his European brothers to organise. Certainly, 
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view of the results they have attained, this astonishment is ex- 
cusable. 

I have left unmentioned many good things in the “ Penrose’s,” 
and probably items which I have omitted will be more useful 
to some than those I have dealt with, especially to the collotyper 
and lithographer. But I have aimed at picking out a few of 
the contents of special interest. HALyr-rone. 


Another Hentschel News-sheet. 


Ii was not to be expected that Mr. Hentschel could resist the 
temptation to appear with a repetition (with variations) of the “ Half- 
tone Times” during the General Election; in fact, it was evident 
that he was waiting his chance to conibine again humour with adver- 
tisement. This issue of the Hentschel periodical press shows 
him in a new though expected rdle—that of agent for the sale 
of photographs to the Press. His firm in Fleet, Street holds stock 
of the portraits of celebrities and of those who may be cele- 
‘brities any minute in these stirring times. The series is that of 
Elliott and Fry, and the worried editor will doubtless turn for a 
portrait to reproduce where he can get both block and licence at 
one operation. 


A New Paper. 


In a recent number of the “Photographisches Wochenblatt” was 
given a collotype supplement, printed on a “ bromsilberimitations- 
karton,” made by Beneke, of Lobau, Saxony. This paper is a novelty, 
and in consequence of its great absorptive power it sucks the printing 
ink up so thoroughly from the plate that it gives the most delicate 
details with a richness in the shadows, and further enables the very 
finest grain to be used. The result is certainly extremely satisfactory. 


Amone the patent applications of last week appear those of :— 
John William Ippers, 65, Chancery Lane, London, for improvements 
in photo-mechanical printing (26,695); of Klimsch and Co., Frank- 
furt, Germany, for improvements in the manufacture of photo-printing 
blocks (No. 27,158). 


—————__-.______ 


MR. WALTER BARNETT IN AMERICA. 


Mr. H. Watrer Barnerr, of Knightsbridge, London, is at present 
the guest of J. C. Strauss, of St. Louis, and has an exhibit of his 
photographs at the Strauss Studio, Grand and Franklin Avenues, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

This collection contains photographs of royal and titled English 
men and women, printed in mezzotint and on flexible mounts. 

According to the “Plotographer,” Mr. Barnett has departed from 
the English conyentional photographs. He has produced something 
broad and daring, and yet he has faithfully portrayed the Enelish 
type and character. He has given life and individuality to his sitters, 
which is not the accepted form of English photography. 

“Americans lead in the art,” said Mr. Barnett. “And it is because 
the people of America are eternally demanding something new. In 
England the people are conventional, and cling to established rules. 

“Every Englishwoman wants a portrait representing her to have 
perfectly arched eyet-rows, a Cupid’s-bow mouth, a straight nose, and 
a slender form, whether she possesses them or not. If a photographer 
is successful this is the sort of photograph he must turn out. That 
is why all the hotographs of Englishwomen look alike. 

“In America women like to be made beautiful, yet they want 
independence and individuality, which gives to the p hotographer 
much liberty for bold, broad work 

“Tn my work I have refused to give these namby-pamby doll-like 
portraits, yet I have been forced to retain to a greater or less degree 
the conventional forms. 

“T admire the daring and boldness of the high-class American photo- 
graphers. They say Americans.are lacking in the artistic sense, that 
they are purely commercial ; but I cannot believe it. They must have 
the artistic sense, else they would not accept the characteristic work 
of their photographers. I look for the highest development of art 
in America.” 


From the catalogue of Mr. Barnett’s exhibition, which reaches us h ! 


from St. Louis—we see that the collection of exhibited photo- 
graphs numbers 118, and includes a great many of leading members 
of the English aristocracy, ‘“‘Personages of Prominence and Title in 
London Society ”—is their designation on the catalogue, and the names 
alone are sufficient to bring a crowd of visitors to Mr. Strauss’ studio. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Tue “London Gazette” of January 2 gives the list of tradesmen 
who hold warrants for various Royal personages, and who thus have 
the right to use the Royal Arms. The phctographers holding war- 
rants of appointment to His Majesty King Edward VII. from the 
Keeper of the Privy Purse, with authority to use the Royal Arms, 
are:—J, B. Ciolino, Frankfort; W. and D. Downey, London; J. F. 
Langhans, Prague; Arthur Marx, Frankfort ; Carl Pietzner, Vienna; 
Russell and Sons, London; and T. H. Voigt, Hamburg. 

Those holding warrants of appointment to His Majesty from wae 
Lord Chamberlain, are:—Hills and Saunders, Eton; Thomson and 
Sons, London. 

The photographers who are permitted to style themselves, “By 
appointment to the late Queen Victoria” entitling them +o use the 
Royal Arms, are:—W. Abernethy, Belfast; T. and R. Annan and 
Sons, Glasgow; Brown, Barnes and Bell, Liverpool; Chancellor ane 
Sons, Dublin; W. H. Grove, London; Gunn and Stuart. London; A. 
L. Henderson, Ponders End, Middlesex; Hughes and Mullins, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight ; H. N. King, London ; Lettsome and Sons, Llangollen ; 
London Stereoscopic and Photographic Co., Ltd., London; R. Milne, 
Ballater; A. and G. Taylor, London; R. Welch, Belfast; and G. W. 
Wilson and Co., Aberdeen. 

The photographic firms who hold warrants of appointment from 
the Lord Chamberlain to Queen Alexandra, with authority to use the 
Royal Arms are: —W. and D. Downey, London; Kodak Ltd., Lon- 
don; Lafayette Ltd., London; and W. S. Stuart, Richmond. 


ONE WAY OF GETTING BUSINESS. 

A pHorocRaPHic studio in Bournemouth is attracting business by 
a novel competition, particulars of which we obtain from an adver- 
tisement in the Bournemouth “ Observer.” 

The specialty of this firm is to produce photographs on postcards 
by a rapid process, orders being executed and delivered while custo- 
mers wait. The price of a dozen is 3s., and of a half-dozen 1s. 9d. 
The competition which has been arranged is a very simple one. Com- 
petitors are invited to answer two simple questions :— 

There will be four classes, A. B. C and D, and three prizes will be 
awarded in each—12 prizes in all. 

Class A.—Prizes will be awarded to the fhree persons who give 
the most intelligent answers to these two questions :— 

(1) Why are people photographed? 

(2) Why should people be photographed? 

Class B.—A coupon competition. Prizes to the three persons who 
collect the greatest number of coupons attached to receipts given for 
daily orders. 

Class C.—Introduction competition. Prizes to the three persons 
who introduce the largest number of their friends to the studios. 

Class D.—Collecting card competition. Prizes to the three persons 
who collect the greatest number of photographic postcards of this 
firm. 
One person may compete in all four classes and may get four 
prizes. 

Only those who have been photographed at the studios may enter 
he competition. 

Photographs on postcards while you wait, 6 for 1s. 9d.; 3s. for 12. 
Special sizes :—Cabinets, 4s. 11d. per dozen; carte-de-visite, 36. 11d. 
per dozen; enlargements, 4s. each. 
Tf you cannot personally attend, send your photograph and it shall 
be reproduced and returned with copies, post paid, at the following 
prices (on receipt of postal order) :—Postcard photographs: 6 for 
8 9d.; 12 for 3s.; 24 for 5s.; 100 for 15s.. Cabinets, 4s. 11d. per 


dozen; carte-de-visite, 3s. 11d. per dozen; enlargements, 4s. each. 
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The competition is apparently a weekly one, and the names of 
successful competitors are announced in the local newspapers. 


oe 
' A LECTURE-ROOM PROJECTION INSTALLATION. 


A DESCRIPTION is given in a recent issue of the “Scientific Ameri- 
can” of an improved projection system, designed by Prof. Eric 
Gérard, of Ghent, Belgium. ‘The necessity for darkening the audi- 
torium and employing an assistant who is liable to give rise to trouble 
by confusing the pictures has often been found to be a serious draw- 
back. The Gérard system permits the projection of lantern-slides in 
full light and without the aid of an assistant. 

The projection screen is a sheet of plate glass, nearly 4 ft. square, 
ground by means of a sandblast to provide a rougher surface than 
glass etched in the usual manner with acids. To avoid the necessity 
of darkening the room, a sheet-iron casing is provided which con- 
nects the screen with the projection lantern, thus inclosing the light 


beams and cutting off any side light. The projection lantern contains 
a continuous-current arc lamp with a regulator, adjusted for 15 
amperes and located at a distance of about’7 feet from the screen. The 
beam of light obtained under these conditions is sufficiently strong to 
allow the projected image to be seen transparently through the ground 
glass throughout an auditorium containing 300 seats, while the room 
remains lighted up. 

In order to dispense with the services of an assistant in bringing the 
slides successively before the lantern, all the slides to be used in a 
lecture are arranged beforehand at the periphery of a wheel resem- 
bling a bicycle wheel. By means of a special gearing the wheel is 
set rotating with a crank situated below the screen, so as to cause 
the siides successively to pass through the lantern. The wheel can 
be turned backward and forward at will, so that any given picture 
can be reproduced over again. A switch placed beside the controlling 
crank serves to light the projection lamp. 


~ 
THE AIM IN ADVERTISING. 


Looxrne over last year’s volume page by page the other evening 
we were interested in noting the number of contributions which haye 
appeared on the methods and aims of advertising for photographers. 
We expect to have some more to publish on this topic, which we believe 
the professional photographer will profit by keeping before him, not 
necessarily with the intention of spending money lavishly on adyer- 
tising, but of seeing that what he does spend is wisely expended. On 


this point we find some paragraphs in the current issue of the 
“British Advertiser” worth quoting :— 

A merchant selling goods is an individual who is accommodating 
and conveniencing the general public by putting the goods or material 
which he sells within easy and convenient reach. 

This same merchant, through the medium of advertising, tells the 
buyers to just what extent he can serve and provide for them in his 


ine—better than others, and therefore to just what extent 
he is entitled to their patronage. If he is really better able to serve 
the public and can convince the people of the fact, he will certainly: 
get the patronage. 

And right here is the point: good advertising is nothing more or 
less than good arguments—the seller argues with the people concern- 
ing his goods through his advertisements. An argument may be ever 
so beautiful, but no argument was ever effective that was not logical 
and did not appeal to reason and common sense. 

If you state a strong point in an advertisement, give a reason, telll 
why it is so; then it is shown to be the truth and appeals to the 
reason ; an unsupported statement that a thing is so is not convincing, 

When a man is writing an advertisement for some one else and! 
about something that he does not know a great deal about he is of 
course anxious to impress the public with his literary ability, so he 
sits down and thinks and thinks until his brain is in a whirl trying 
0 evolve something witty, apt or original, but if i+ should ever 
happen that this same man should start to write an advertisement 
or himself it would come “a dawnin’” on him that what he wanted 
was the real points of excellence simply and convincingly stated and 
hat he didn’t want some far-fetched idea or catchy phrase that really 
carried no argument. 

Different articles differ immensely in their good and streng points. 
possessed, but there is no article but has its best or strongest point, 
and there is always a reason why this point exists. and this is the 
hing that should be brought out in an advertisement. 

The first thing is to bring out the point that makes the article of 
real value to the buyer. Then price is absolute there is no contra~ 
dicting it, and it possesses the merit of truth when used in an argu- 
ment or advertisement. 

The common sense point of an advertisement, the appeal to the 
reason of the reader and the showing why in real reason the thing 
must be so, is the kind of advertising that brings returns and not. 
the literary effort or the airy flight of fancy. 


Patent Dews. 


ag 
Process patents—applications and  specifications—are treated we 


particular 


“© Photo: Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between Decem- 
ber 27 and 30:— , 
SHurrers.-No. 26,951. Improvements in timing valves used tor 

varying the speed of time exposures of photographic roller 
blind shutters. John Croft, 7, Edgbaston Terrace, William Street,. 
Birmingham. 

Cameras.—No. 27,004. Improvements in photographic cameras. 
William Speed Hayman, 9, Regent Street, London. ; 

Printing Framms.—No. 27,071. Improvements in photographic 
printing frames. David Abraham Lowthime, 70, Chancery Lane, 
London. 

True DrevetopmEent.—No. 27,078. Apparatus for timing develop~ 
ment of photographic plates. Mario Fortiori, 18, St. Anns 
Terrace, Barnes, London. 

Puorocrapus.—No. 27,088. Improved process and apparatus for the 
production of photographs. Friedrich Grubius Dischner, 55, 
Chancery Lane, London. : 

Suurrers.—No. 27,125. Improvements in the method of operating 
the time and instantaneous shutters of photographic cameras. 
Edward Benjamin Hazleton, 103, Fitzwilliam Street, Sheffield, 
Yorkshire. 

Puarm Carrirs.—No. 27,219. Improvements in slides and plate 
carriers for photographic cameras. Frederick MacKenzie and, 
George Wishart, 65, Chancery Lane, London. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d, each, post free, from the 
z oe Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 

Carrripce Tusrs.—No. 8,971, 1905. The invention consists of @ 
new description of tube to be used as a receptacle of chemicals 
It consists in its simplest form of two small tubes of glass 
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celluloid or other suitable material closed at one end and joined 
together at their open ends by means of a cork or other stopper, 
which is provided with a narrow flange corresponding to the 
thickness of the tubes. After the tubes have been filled and then 
joined together, the joint is covered over and hermetically sealed 
by a strip of paper or other suitable flexible material and a suit- 
able binding substance. 

Fig. 1 of the drawing filed with the Provisional Specification 
illustrates a receptacle composed of two tubes a and b placed end 


to end and closed by a cork ¢ provided with a flange cl. d is a 
strip of paper, which may be simply gummed on one side and 
then applied over the joint, instead of which the joint may be 
first seaied with paraffin or other suitable material and then 
covered with a label. 

Instead of forming two compartments as described, each hold- 
ing a different chemical, the receptacle may form three or more 
compartments—that is to say, it may be composed of two outer 
tubes closed at one end and one or more intermediate tubes open 
at both ends, as indicated by Fig. 2. 

Hach intermediate tube is closed at the ends by a pair of 
stoppers, which connect the tube with the adjoining tubes, and 


each flange or joint thus formed is covered over with a label or 
strip of paper or other suitable material. 

Instead of providing the stopper near its centre with a flange 
or ridge, studs.or pins may be inserted into its circumference, 
to serve as-a stop or abutment to che tubes, and even plain cork 
stoppers (without any abutment) may be u: without departing 
from the invention. John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., and Thomas 
Pratt, 20-26, Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


SrrRroscoprc CrymMAToGRAPHS.—NOo.4,423, 1905. The method of pro- 


ducing stereoscopic ‘animated photographs for which protec- 
tion is claimed consists of a combination of an instrument 
mounted on a pivot, a rotatable cam disc and stationary stop 
pieces adapted tc abut against the cam disc. 

One manner of carrying the invention into effect in connection 
with a cinematograph camara is shown diagrammatically in 
Figures 1 and 2, the complete instrument being pivotally mounted 
upon a suitabie stand or support b. One convenient form of so 
mounting the instrument a is by means of a plate or bracket ¢ 
secured with a stem or pivot pin d carried by the standard or 
support 0. 

Upon the spindle e of the operating handle f or some other 
rotatable part of the instrument there is fixed a wheel or disc g 
having a number of lateral cam-like projections formed around 
each side of it and adapted to engage or abut against stop pieces / 
fixed upon the aforesaid stand or support b. The stop pieces h 
are preferably provided with rollers to reduce friction and attri- 
tion. Rollers as i are also provided for the support of the camera 
to facilitate the movement of the same. 

On the rotation of the handle f in the usual manner to impart 
the required intermittent motion to the film, to effect the move- 
ments of the shutter and perform other ordinary functions, the 
aforesaid cam wheel or disc g is rotated, and during such rota- 
tion its lateral projections are brought into engagement with the 
fixed stop pieces i arranged on its opposite sides as aforesaid. 
As the cam projections push past the stops a sufficient force is 


imposed on the instrument and the pivotal bracket on which it is 
mounted, to rock or reciprocate the same. The movement is 
arranged so that the views taken shall, as with a stereoscope, 
respectively correspond with the different views seen by the two- 


————— 


eyes of an observer. In the production of a series of pictures 
on a film, the instrument takes views alternately as seen by the 


right eye-and left eye of an observer. Hach view is distinct and 
independent, but in its display, by means of an ordinary cinemato- 


graph or projecting instrument, the rapid movements giving the 
well-known animated or life effects also serve to give the stereo- 
scopic effect of solidarity. 

Instead of imparting a vibratory or reciprocatory movement 
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to the complete instrument, such movement may be given only 
to the lens of the cinematograph camera, or the like. In this 
modification the lens j is mounted upon a plate & (Figures 4 and 5) 
which is capable of sliding within suitable guides as 7 on the 
frame or standard U1. The plate & may, if desired, be pivotally 
mounted upon the standard 11, The required reciprocatory or 
rocking motion is imparted to the plate % by means of'a cam h 


f 


A 


k ba ok a ° 
“@irs Cy 
\ eee 


Fig. 5. 


mounted upon a spindle m rotated from the handle of the instru- 
ment. The said cam / is adapted to engage projections £1 of 
the plate & or a aperture formed therein. By the slight recipro- 
catory movement of the lens during the operation of the instru- 
ment the same result is obtained. Harry Hamilton Moon, Park- 
field, Park Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 
The following compiete specification is open to public inspection 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901:— 
Photographic Cameras, No. 24,803. La “ Vega,” Société Anonyme 
de Photographie et d’Optique. 
ee 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


January, 1906.—Shettleston (Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Wm. 
Kitson, Hawthorne Villa, Shettleston. 

January, 1906.—The Dover Institute Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, H. Plowright, 47, Maison Dieu Road, Dover. 

January, 1906.—Brierley Hill Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, J. 
Thomas, William Street, Brierley Hill. 

January 11-13, 1906.—Boston Camera Club. Hon. Secretaries, 
H. M. Hames and R. W. Halliday, 65, West Street, Boston. 

January 13-February 3, 1906.—The Third Scottish National Salon 
at Dundee. Hon. Secretary, V. C. Baird, Broughty Ferry. Entries 
close December 30, 1905. 

January 25-27, 1906.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
Thomas Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Park, K. 

January 31, 1906.—Tring Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, J. Owen 
Raymond, Frogmore Road, Tring. 

February, 1906.—Windsor Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Thomas 
J. Cartland, Thames Side, Windsor. 

February, 1906.—Cardiff Windsor A.P.S. Hon. Secretary, W. A. 
Woodward, 187, Mackintosh Place, Cardiff. 

February-March, 1906.—Birmingham Photographic Society. Hon, 
Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congreve Street, 
Birmingham. 

February 3-10.—Cape Town Photographic Society International 
Exhibition. Entries close January 13, 1906. 

February 3-February 25, 1906.—Marseilles Fourth International 
Salon. M. Astrer, Sec. Gen., 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, 
Marseilles. 

February 6-9, 1906.—Guisbrough Fine Art and Industrial Society. 
Hon. Secretary, George Page, 34, Westgate, Guisbrough, Yorks. 

February 13-27, 1906.—Greenock C.C. Hon. Secretary, W. D. 
Boyd, 2, Church Place, Greenock. 

February 20-21, 1906.—Royal Albert Institute, Windsor. 
Gooch, Hon. Secretary. 

Feb. 22-24, 1906.—Bowes Park and District. Hon. Sec., H. C. 
Bird, 91, Whittington Road, Bowes Park, N. 


J. W. 


February 24 to March 31, 1906.—Birmingham Photographie 
Society. Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Cons 
greve Street, Birmingham. 
March, 1906.—Larkhall C.C. Hon. 
26, M’Neill Street, Larkhall. 
March, 1906.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society, 
Hon. Sec., W. B. Woodland, 18, Beckingham Road, Leicester. 
March, 1906Rugby «Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
R. N. Myers, 13, Bridget Street, Rugby. ; 
March, 1906.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secretary, 


p 


Secretary, Robert Rode 


H. V. Yeo, 194, Clonliffe:Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. : 
March, 19C6.—St. Heléns Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Joh 
Glover, 14, Ormskirk Street, St. Helens. 
March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. Hon 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. | 

March 6-20, 1906.—Glasgow Southern P.A. Hon. Secretary, W. 
Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

March 7-8, 1906.—Doncaster Camera Club. 
Haigh Connor, 39, Market Place, Doncaster. 

March 12-15, 1906.—Cripplegate Photographic Society.—Secretary, 
Fred. Leeks, 8, Barford Street, Islington, N. 

March 13-14, 1906.—G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institute (Stratford). Hon, 
Secretary, A. Woolford, 16, Grove Green Road, Leytonstone, E. 

March 14-17, 1906.—Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Secreta: 
S. W. Barlow Yines, Market Chambers, South Parade, Nottingham 

March 19-24, 1906.—Sunderland Photographio Association. H 
Sec., William E. Kieffer, Stirling Street, Sunderland. 

March 27, 1906.—Brentford Photographic Society. Entries cl 
March 9. Secretary, Oliver Gluyas, 89, Windmill Road, Brentford 
Middlesex. 

March 31 to April 10.—Salon of the Photo Club of Nice.—Addres 
the Secretaire-Général, 20, Rue St. Francois de Paule, Nice. 

April, 1906.—Barrhead Amateur Art Club. Hon. Secretary, 
Murray, 146, Main Street, Barrhead. 

April 1, 1906.—Coatbridge Co.-Op. C.C. Hon. Secretary, Jam 
Robb. 6, Windsor Terrace, Blanhill, Coatbridge. 

April 18 to 20.—Southend-on-Sea exhibition. Hon. Sec., J. Ard 
24, Ashburnham Road. 

April 20-21, 1906.—Watford Photographic Society. Hon. Seer 
tary, C. J. Trevarthen, Ashcroft, Bushey Hall Road, Watford. 

May, 1906.—Warrington Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary 
A. C. Smithson, 13, Chester Road, Warrington. 


Hon. Secretary, 


Dew Books. 


———— 


“Tntensifying and Reducing Negatives.” (No. 74 of “The Pho 
Miniature.”) London: Dawbarn and Ward, 6d. 

This number is likely to be valuable and welcome, as it aims 
bringing our knowledge of processes of intensification up-to-date, al 
deals very fully with the more important and reliable methods whik 
relegatinz those of a more doubtful nature to quite a second place 
The old methods which receive most prominent attention are mercun 
and ferrous oxalate, and silver intensification. This is just as 1 
should be, for it is difficult to find any others approaching thes 
two for reliability. The new methods of intensification by 1 
development veceive very careful attention, and the editor remark 
with reference to them, “ Unless we are mistaken, these redevelop 
ment methods will eventually replace the earlier and more cumbel 
some processes.” In referring to the chromium process one or ty 
unfortunate slips are made on page 57. Potassium chromate } 
repeatedly referred to, whereas we believe the writer intended # 
mention the bichromate in each case. Also there is a mistaken sug 
gestion to the effect that the developer reduces the chromium com 
pound to a black chromic substance. This substance is actually | 
light brown, and though the redeveloped image is black if the proces 
is only repeated once or twice, yet after many repetitions the brow 
eee accumulates to such an extent that the whole image becom 

rown, 


February 24—March 10, 1906.—Edinburgh Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, J. S. McCulloch, 3a, N. St. David Street, Edinburgh. 


The writer, Mr. Thorne Baker, attributes the frilling occasional 
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met with to the use of the acid bath in warm weather. We should 
rather attribute it to following the acid bath with an alkaline 
developer containing caustic soda. With a neutral or acid 
developer, such as amidol, frilling never occurs, and dilute hydro- 
chloric acid alone has little tendency to produce frilling in any case. 
A valuabie feature of this chromium process (not referred in the 
book) is that it may be applied to a plate directly after fixation, as 
the presence of hypo in the films is of no consequence. This ad- 
vantage it shares with the iodine processes, as mentioned by Mr. 
Thorne Baker on page 59. 
Among the new processes dealt with we find a permanganate pro- 
cess, another with copper chloride, and one with iodine. The 
G. oubtcdly the most important is very com- 
pietely dealt with, and the author has quoted largely from the original 
papers published upon the subject. He has, in fact, wisely adopted 
this course throughout the book; hence we have the chromium pro- 
cess as described by Mr. J. S. Teape, and the chromium and 
iodine processes as described by Messrs. Piper and Carnegie. The 
mercury and ferrous oxalate method is described with full details by 
Mr. Chapman Jones, and the silver intensifier by Mr. A. J. Jarman, 
and by Mr. H. W. Bennett. Reduction methods take very little 
space. In describing the permanganate reducer the sulphuric acid 
has been left out, and therefore the instructions given are not likely 
to be very effective. The addition of 20 minims of acid to the stock 
solution will possibly put matters right. 


hromium process being un 


“The Optical Lantern for Projection and Enlarging” (No. 28 of “The 
Practical Photographer.”) London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1s. 
This should be a useful handbook for the lanternist. The most 
valuable part of it is, perhaps, that relative to the use of electricity 
for illumination purposes, yet the practical advice is much sounder 
than the optical theory which is dealt with here and there. It is 
surious that so many erroneous ideas should prevail with regard to 
antern optics, hut it appears to be an unfortunate subject that 
suffers greatly from its friends. Among the old familiar errors that 
Appear in this beok, one is that the light source must be at the prin- 
sipal focus of the condenser to secure even illumination. Another is 
shat a long focus projector gives a less brightly illuminated image 
shan a short focus projector, “other conditions being the same,” 
decause the distance between lens and screen is greater; a very 
amiliar example of the misapplication of the law of inverse squares. 
Then, again, we are told that “the ordinary distance of the light 
rom the condenser is two inches, but as the size of the disc de- 
eases, it may be as far away as three inches. This applies to all 
orms of illuminant.” Possibly “decreases” is here a simple mis: 
jrint for ‘“ increases.” 
With regard to the use of the incandescent mantle many question- 
ble statements are made. We are told that “the larger the source 
f light the more it blurs the definition”; that “the back of the 
mantle is of no use”; and that “only about half-an-inch of the mantle 
3 used for projection.” 
_ A simple method of finding the focal length of an objective is given 
m pages 42 and 43, but as the method is not strictly accurate it is 
iseless to work out the result to hundredths of an inch, as the writers 
lave done. An approximate method can only give an approximate 
esult. 
The chapter by the editor on “Easy Introduction to Lantern 
Iptics ” treats optical questions in a much more accurate fashion, 
ind forms quite a good elementary treatise. 
The review of pictorial work is devoted to Charles H. L. 
imanuel. 


“Willing’s Press Guide.” The 33rd annual issue reaches our table 
rom James Willing, Junr., Ltd., 125, Strand, and we notice that the 
stablished arrangement is adhered to in so much that the volume 
S as convenient a reference to the British Press as any three 
imes the size. We should point out to the compilers that in their 
lesire to be encyclopedic they include in the class list. of periodicals 
Journ. and Trans. of the Photographic Societv.” “Journal of the 
toyal Photographic Society,” and “The Photographic Journal,” as 
hree separate entries, without any indication that they are one 
nd the same publication. This is the only criticism we have to 


ass on the list of photographic periodical literature, which is other- 


wise accurate and complete. ‘The price of the “Guide” is 1s., and 
we would recommend its purchase to those persons who occasion- 
ally worry us to tell them which are the papers likely to buy their 
photographs (undescribed) for reproduction. 


Dew D)aterials. 


——— 


Leto Toners. Sold by the Leto Photo-Materials Company (1905), Ltd., 
Rangoon Street, London, E.C. 


These ready-made toning solutions for bromide and gaslight ‘prints 
may be said to represent the operations of obtaining coloured tones 
on these papers reduced to the simplest proportions. ‘The toning 
baths act, in every case, in one solution, which is made by mixing 
in equal parts two of the four liquid preparations and adding some 
water. Less trouble than this can scarcely be demanded, even in 
these days of leaving the photographer to do nothing but pour his 
solutions into his dishes. The prints tone evenly and quickly in the 
baths, and we haye been pleased with the colours obtained. On a 
matt paper the effects are distinctly suggestive of those of carbon, 
and though we are strongly of the opinion that a photographer 
will be acting foolishly in representing the prints to be allied to 
carbon by the use of such words as “carbonet,” yet the prints them- 
selves will quite satisfy many who prefer a warm tone and a matt 
surface. The blue tones require a print considerably lighter than 
would be considered right; but the other solutions work best with a 
print of normal depth, or one if anything a livue on the deep side. 
he results we have obtained are commendably free from stain, 
being quite clear in the highlights. As an additional aid to the 
retention of this brilliance, and for the sake of permanency also, the 
makers advise varnishing the prints with Zapon varnish, a small 
shial of which accompanies each box of the solutions. ‘The varnish 
is applied simply by placing a little of it on the dried print, and, with 
a small pad of cotton, rubbing it quickly and evenly over the surface, 
which is then rubbed dry with a pad of clean cotton, wool. ‘The prints 
should be mounted with the precaution to use a paste of little pene- 
rative power, and should not be soaked before applying the paste. 
The price of the toners is 1s. per set, for either red or brown, blue or 
green tones. The Zapon varnish can also be obtained separately at 
éd. per bottle. 


© 


Recrtvep.—Edwards’ special transparency plates, as made by Mr. 
B. J. Edwards (B. J. Edwards and Co., Ealing Dean, London, W.). 
We shall report on these plates as soon as we have had an oppor- 
tunity of using them. 


~~ 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES 
ay RS. JOHN DonE anD Co., New Barnet, send us the new issue 
of their price list of printing, enlarging, etc., a copy which they will 
send on application. Professional photographers should apply for the 
special professional list, which is despatched on receipt of trade 
card. From their thirty-three years’ experience in the business 
Messrs. Done can offer very excellent work in all branches. 


Me. . W. Watson anp Sons notify us that they are now 
supplying the patent “Antinous” release for use on the “ Spida ” 
camera, and in the course of a fortnight will be able to supply also 
a release suitable for the ‘‘Verascope.” ‘The prices of these re- 
leases, which will be the usual 2 feet in length, will be 3s. and 4s. 
respectively. 1 

Messrs. Gorp, Smrra AND Co., of Salford, Manchester, have taken 
the whole of the premises at 44, Chapel Street, at which address they 
are holding an exhibition of accessories, backgrounds, ete., until 
January 20. Admission is by appointment—card obtainable on appli- 
cation, 


Oo 


Cryrmarocrare Vire-—Towards the close of a biographic enter- 
tainment at Merthyr last week, flames suddenly ascended from the 
operator’s film, burning 150 yards of it. The front door was knocked 
off its hinges, and all the spectators, including 200 children, were got 
safely out of the building. 


a 
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Deetings of Societies. 


——__>____ 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. 


Sutton Photograpnic Club ...... 
-| Aberdeen |Amat. Photo. Assn. 
.| {Leicester Lit. and Philo. Society 


Colne Camera Ciub 
Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn, 


.| Aberdeen Photo Art Club ., 
.| Bowes Park and Dis, Ph. Soc... 


.| Oxford Camera Club ......... se. 
.| Motherwell Y.M.I. Cam. Club. 
.| Wandsworth Camera Club 


.| Rugby Photographic Society ... 
.| Stafford Photographie Society... 


Southampton Camera Club ...... 


Scarborough and Dis. Ph. Soc. 
G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution... 


South London Photo, Society ... 


.| Dewsbury Photo, Society. 


.| Royal Photographic Soc. 
.| St. Helens Camera Club 


Halifax Camera Club 
.| Holmfirth Photographic So 
.| Brentford Photo. Society .. 
Burton-on-Trent Nat. His. Soc. 


.| Worthing Camera Club.. 


.| Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art Soc, 
.| Birmingham Photo. Society. ... 


.| Leeds Photographic Society ... 
-| Gloucestershire Photo. Society] 


.| Darlington Camera Club ......... 


Jersey Photographic Society ... 
.| Nelson Photographie,Society ... 


Sheffield Photographic Society 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
} 


.| Gateshead Camera Club .......... 
.| North Middlesex Photo. Soc. ... 


.| Coventry Photo. Club. 
Everton Camera Club... 7 
.| Huddersfield Nat. and Ph. Soc. 


.| Tunbridge Wells Ama. Ph. Assn 
.| Bromley Camera Club .........0 


.| Leeds Camera Club. 


.| Catford & Forest Hill Ph. Soc. 


.| Richmond Camera Club . 
.| Leek and District Photo. Soc... 
.| London and Proy. Photo. Assn 
Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn... 
|| Harrogate Camera Club 


Hull Photographic Society ...... 


Darwen Photographic Assn ..... 


Pudsey and District Photo. Soc. 


Subject. 
eetoioeranny as a Pastime.” Mr. 
Hector Maclean, F.R P.S. 
fie bw and ~° Byways.” Mr. 
M‘Killigan, 
“Toning Bromide Prints.” _Demon- 
strated. A Member. ‘‘ Exposure 
rl Meters, Masks, and Masking.” 
Photography Prize Slides, 1905. : 


Photography Prize Slides. 
Opening D.te of Salon, which remains 
open until February 3. 
(“Marine Photography.” Mires Wis 
Findlay. 
Annual General Meeting. Election of 
Officers and Council. 
{* Bromide Printing, and Thirty Minutes 
in Sunset Land.” Mr, J. H. Avery. 
Lantern Slides. Mr. Dugald Taylor. 
“The Photographic Lens.” Mr. ©. P. 
Goerz. 
“Gam-Bichromate Printing.” 
Page Croft. 
Photograph 
“ Westmins: 
and Tombs, 
Harvey Piper. 
© Things.” Mr. 0. B. Collings. 
Visit to the Walthamst.w Photographic 
Society, with Lantern Slides. 
ee Bromide and Rotox Gas 


Mr, J. 


Prize Slides, 1905. 
r Abbey. Its Monuments 
Illustrated. Mr, H. W. 


light Papers.” The Rotary Photo- 
graphic Co. 
“How to Make Lantern Slides.” Mr. 
Frank Nicholson, 
“Winchester Cathedral.” Mr. S. G. 
Kimber, 
“Commercial Photography.” Mr. S. A. 
Buckley. 
“Mounts and Mounting.” Mr. L. 
Dickinson, 
“Gum Ozotype.” Mr. J. F. Copley. 
“The After Treatment of the Nega- 
tive.” Mr. E. W. Taylor. 
Competition. —Architecture. 
““Toning of Bromide Printsand Lantern 
" Slides, the Intensification and Reduc- 
tion of Negatives by ‘ Tabloid’ Photo- 
graphic Chemicals.” 
Mr, W. Watmough, 
“ Bromide Enlarging.” Mr. H. Crossley. 
“A Tour Round an Old Garden.” Mr. 
Alex Keighley. 
Annual General Meeting. New Lantern 
Slides by Mr. Godfrey Bingley. 
‘Marine Photography.” Mt. F, J. 
Mortimer. 
“ Home-Made Postcards.” Mr. R. W. 
Chapman, 
** Life and Work of George Tinworth.” 
“ Artistic Photography.” Mr. Lawson. 
{ Amateur Photographer Competition 
Prize Slides. 
“What Can be Done with a Hand 


Demonstrated. 


Camera,” Mr. C. P. Goerz. 
“Carbon! Printing.” The Autotype 
Company. 


“Exposure and Development.” Mr. 
SH. Bentley. 

“Mounts and Mounting.” Mr. W. H. 
McLauchlan. 

“ Practical Enlarging.” Mr. J. F. Wilde. 

“Chemicals Used in Photography.” 
Mr. B. A. Burrell, F.1.C. 

“Stereoscopic Photography.” Mr. 
C P. Goerz. 

“In Search of a 
Gertrude Bacon. 
“Printing Out Papers” Demonstrated. 

Mr. W. Yewdall. 
“Notes and Experiences on Architec- 
tural Photography.” Ney Tap TRS 
I 


Shadow.” Miss 


Bull. 

“Some Results Obtained by Photo- 
micrography.” Dr. Rodman. 

Focus Slides, “ Stories Without Words.” 

“Bromide Toning and Thirty Minutes 
in Sunset Land.” Mr, J. H. Avery. 

Annual Meeting. 

“Gum-Bichromate.” 
Mr, J. F, Seaman. 

“The Principles of Composition in 

| Pictorial Art.” Mr. J. Somerscales. 
“A Cycle Tour in Brittany,” and 
*“ Animal Studies at Home.” Mr. A, 
Taylor. 

“Wanderings in the West Riding.” 
Illustrated. Mr. Wm. Holmes. 


Demonstrated. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK ( Continuea); 


’ 


Jan. Name of Society. | Subject, 
18............] Bolt Court School of Pb. Eng. {s pUDeAU Eo eee ete Salts Phot 
1 Gooracabace Chelsea and District Photo, Soc. { and Pe eat Messrs, Bro} 
LSet Southport Photographic soe.n[{ ek MipiUs 1) prcivalal Wh 2 Rg 
Diy a AYTAL are ye 
18ee eee Sheffield Friends’ Sch. Ph, soc ie Huse c eM Curis ens 
| 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Mrrrine held January 9, Major-General Waterhouse, LA., Presi 
dent, in the chair. The Chairman announced that the Council ha 
awarded the Progress Medal for the year 1906 to Dr. J. ©. Janssen 
of Paris, for his work in astronomical photography, for his research 
in reversal, and for his other photographic work. An account of Dr 
Janssen’s work is published on another page. A paper by Mr 
James C. Kingdon on “The Latent Image” was then read by the 
Secretary. The author said that physical theories of the latent imag 
had lately been held in greater favour by scientific men. The mole. 
cule of the silver halide was thought to suffer a disturbance thougl 
not a disruption. Reference was made to the paper by Professor J, 
Joly before the Photographic Society of Ireland last year, and print 
in the Brrrise Journan Armanac for 1905. In this paper Professo: 
Joly dwelt on the work of Dewar at low temperatures as bearing upo 
the question of the constitution of the latent image. “The con 
clusion,” said the author, “was that the action of light on the silver 
halides lay in the borderland between chemical and physical 
phenomena, and before it could be completely solved more knowledgi 
was necessary of the manner in which the energy of the ether was 
transferred to the molecule. The author proceeded to represen 
the constitution of the silver halide as that of two atoms held 
gether not by a rigid bond but by an elastic force. Any movement! 
which caused the silver atom to swing about its position tended to- 
wards the disruption of the molecule, but the disruption need not take 
place, and the molecule might remain in a condition in which it was 
susceptible to development. In the subsequent discussion one speaker 
thought that the paper had confused rather than explained the sub- 
ject, and he dismissed as insufficient the method mentioned by thi 
author for recognising traces of hypobromous acid—namely, that of 
smell. Mr, A. J. Bull thought that the analogies of the latent imag 
with other admitted physical phenomena were so many and striking 
that the onus of proof was upon those who supported a chemical 
theory. He pointed out that the phenomena of reversal had th 
counterpart in the action of light on a plate of pure metallic silver, 
a case in which a purely chemical theory was not admissible. F 
welcome change from the tone of highly involved speculation which 
the discussion had assumed was provided by the Rev. F. C. Lambert, 
M.A., who propounded a number of problems such as :—(1) If the 
action of light is, as has been said, a case of synchronism of the ether 
waves with the period of vibration of the silver halide, and assuming, 
as must be the case, that the silver halide has but one period of vibra- 
tion, though the light falling upon it may be of various different 
periods, how is it that when the halide is exposed to the po 
the action of light is not confined to one narrow line? (2) W a 
reasons were there against the supposition that the action of lig! 
which producd the latent image was like im kind to that which pro- 
duced visible effects on the same sensitive material? No answels 
were forthcoming to these and other questions. The Chairman, pe 
a few remarks, laid stress on the fact that the action of light, mm 
producing a latent image, was to be looked for not only in the case 
of silver bromide, or silver emulsions, but in the case of almost a 
substance under the sun. The examination of a large mumber 0 
substances showed that the action of light was distinct im most im 
suspected cases. A vote of thanks was passed to the author on 
paper, who was present, but did not reply to any of the discussion. 


Utster Amateur Photographic Society.—Mr. Thomas N. es 
who for the past five years has worked with ceaseless eee a se 
interests of the Ulster Society, is resigning the secretarysip, 


will, we understand, still continue his support of the society. 
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THE members of the Norwich Ladies’ Camera Club have arranged 
to hold a three days’ exhibition, in the Thatched Assembly Rooms, 
All Saints’ Green, in Easter week, in aid of the Jenny Lind 
Infirmary. 


Lrreps Camera Club.—The annual meeting of the above society was 
held last week, when the secretary’s report and treaturer’s balance- 
sheet were presented. The membership, it was stated, now stood at 
215, which was a slight decrease during the year. Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows:—President, Mr. John Mac- 
kenzie: secretary, Mr. A. Dawson Berry, Marshall Avenue, Cross- 
gates; vice-president, Mr. C. B. Howdill; treasurer, Mr. W. Yew- 
dall; lanterist, Mr. R. Turley. 


Tur Manchester Amateur Photographic Society are holding a whist 
drive on Wednesday, January 24, 1906, for furthering the social 
element amongst the members. 


Croypon Camera Crup.—Miscellaneous novelties, chiefly home- 
made, were in evidence on the 3rd inst. Mr. Edgar exhibited several 
ingenious and simple cameras of his own design for taking four or 
more photographs on a single plate with one lens. In one an eye- 
piece of a cheap telescope formed the objective. This was about one 
and a half-inch focal length, worked sharply at 7/6, and the 
resulting negatives permitted enlargements up to eight diameters 
without noticeable loss of definition. Mr. Terry showed a “‘ Geka” 
filter sandwiched between two pieces of plate glass, placed slightly 
in advance of the focal plane. tHe had found it satistactory in use. 
An opinion was expressed that the filter would be improved by 
cementing it to the glasses with Canada balsam. Mr. Sellors, 
amongst other items, showed a convenient camera support, devised 
by himself, to be used when copying. By means of a parailel motion, 
vertical adjustments could be made with ease. Mr. Harpur ex- 
hibited a hand-camera which had accompanied him into the pellucid 
waters of a Dutch canal. A few repairs (to the camera) were neces- 
sary, and it now worked better than ever. From his account of the 
contretemps it would appear to be injudicious to take up a point 
of vantage with one foot on a steamer, the other on the jetty, and 
eyes glued to the finder, unless one is quite sure the steamboat is not 
on the eve of departure. Many really clever contrivances evolved 
by Mr. Harpur’s fertile brain were also explained, including some 
thoroughly practical, albeit wonderful and fearful looking, sky- 
shades. Mr. Bawcomb showed some beautiful crystal formations by 
means of the polariscope, and the hon. secretary (Mr. H. M. Bennett) 
the latest T.P. blind shutter, neat in appearance and efficient in 
construction, together with a number of novelties of the Altrincham 
Rubber Co., which aroused much interest. A quiet and peacefully 
minded member, who had a large pneumatic plate-holder, unex- 
pectedly and forcibly applied to a head somewhat “thin on top,” 
indignantly denied the President’s (Mr. W. H. Smith’s) assertion that 
the appliance wouid also serve as a vacuum cap for encouraging the 
growth of hair. From the mode of application, he apprehended that 
the reverse might indeed by the case. 


Si 


Rypu Puorocrapuic Socrrry.—A meeting of the aboye Society was 
held on January 3, Mr. M. Maybrick, President, in the chair. The 
rules drafted by the Special Committee appointed for that purpose 
were with slight alterations approved. Mr. Harold Senier, Hanley 
House, Ryde, was elected honorary secretary and treasurer, and the 
following gentlemen were elected on the Committee :—Messrs. P. 
Chiverton, A. E. Jupe, N. Newbold, C. L. Priestly, J. Purnell, and 
A. H. Starnes. Messrs. H. B. Fowler, R. Fox, G. H. Harrison, and 
E. Urwick were elected vice-presidents of the Society. At the next 
meeting, the date of which will be shortly announced, Mr. A. H. 
Starnes, F.R.P.S., will deliver a lecture on the “Marvels of Photo- 
graphy,” with special reference to photography in colours, illustrated 
with a number of unique and interesting lantern slides. A large 
number of the residents of Ryde interested in photography have 
already been enrolled as members of the society; any others desirous 
of joining may do so without entrance fee, if they will communicate 
with the hon. secretary prior to January 31. 


Sovrnampron Camera Cius.—The annual general meeting of this 
Club was held on Monday evening, the 8th inst., at the Philharmonic 
Hall, when an enthusiastic meeting of the members was presided over 
by the President, Mr. W. Burrough Hill. The Committee’s annual 


report recorded the fact that the year had been a fairly successful 
one. The membership had reached a total of 161, while the work of 
the members had met with recognition all over the country. The 
exhibition held in December had only lacked public support to make 
it a complete success; in other respects it had been entirely satis- 
actory. The Committee had extended an invitation to the Photo- 
graphic Convention of the United Kingdom, and that Convention 
would be held at Southampton in July next. The Club's indebtedness 
© the local and photographic press was cordially expressed, and the 
report, together with the statement of accounts showing a net in- 
crease on the year’s working resulting in a balance on the credit side 
of £53 6s. 11d., was unanimously adopted. In the election of officers 
he great kindness of the President, Mr. W. Burrough Hill, to the 
Club, and the great amount of hard work done by the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. S. G. Kimber, found free acknowledgment, and these gentlemen 
were re-elected, Mr. Kimber as Secretary, for the eleventh year in 
succession. The other re-elections were :—Vice-Presidents, A. Hors- 
ey Hinton, G. A. Vialls, and G. Vivian; Hon. Treasurer, W. H. 
Trigg; Hon. Lanternist, G. Vivian; Hon. Reporter, F. G. Ryder; 
Committee, Messrs. Henley, Weaver, Baker, Kay (W. R.), Kay 
(C. D.), Miles, Daw, Cook; while Messrs. Essex and Copeland were 
elected in place of Messrs. Goatcher and Cooper. Extreme interest 
was shown in the further discussion of the Club’s affairs; and, among 
other more formal matters, it was decided that the age limit of mem- 
bership should be reduced from 16 years to 14; that the limit of 
radius for Club membership, which stood at fifteen miles, should be 
altogether removed; and that the Club membership fee should be 
seven and sixpence instead of five shillings, but that country members 
outside a six miles. radius should be admitted at five shillings. A 
hearty vote of thanks to the President concluded a prolonged and 
enthusiastic meeting. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence. 


———————— 


A Case ror P.P.A. Arprrration.—At the Magistrates’ Clerk’s 
Office, at Woodbridge, last Monday, E. W. Jordan, of Woodbridge, 
a photographer, was charged with threatening Charles Edward Field, 
also a photographer, on Saturday night. It appears that the par- 
ties are in business in Woodbridge as photographers, and coming to 
some dispute the prisoner threatened to strangle the complainant, 
and knocked him about.—The prisoner was remanded in custody. 

Free Porrrarr Srpericurs.—The case of James McBirnie, sum- 
moned by his employer, Alfred Margand (Crown Art Co., Seven 
Sisters Road), for embezzling money, came before the Cambridge 
Police Court again on Saturday last. The defendant did not appear, 


and at the request of the prosecution the case was adjourned for a 
week. A lengthy account of the case appeared in our issue of De- 
cember 22 last. 


—Before Mr. J. 8S. Hawker, at Stonehouse Police 
week, Charles Christian, of no fixed abode, was charged 
with stealing four New Year cards, the property of John Hasden, 
photographer, 21, Union Street. Complainant stated that on Wed- 
nesday afternoon accused came iato his shop and asked to be shown. 
some New Year cards, for one of which he paid eightpence. He leit 
the shop, but returned shortly after, and was shown more cards. 
He asked the assistant’ to read the inscriptions on the cards, and 
whilst this was being done he was seen to put some cards in his 
pocket. When taxed with it he took no notice at first, but on 
complainant threatening to send for a constable he took the cards out 
of his pocket and threw them on the counter. Prisoner was 
remanded. 


Atiecep Canyassing Fraud.—Joshua William Humphreys, photo- 
grapher, of Blandford, has been committed for trial by the War- 
minster magistrates on a charge of getting money from tradesmen by 
promising to print picture postcards and not doing so. Mr. Hibberd, 
of the firm of Hibberd Bros., of Heytesbury, declared that some of 
the Heytesbury cards that were delivered were marked Sutton Veny 
and those of that place Heytesbury. The police stated that there were 
two or three bushels of letters in defendant’s house. 
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COMPANIES, REGISTERED. 

Arkinson Brorners (Lrverroor), (1905), Limirep.—Registered 
December 23. Capital, £500 in £1 shares. Object, to carry on the 
business of photographers, photographic material merchants, pub- 
lishers, chemists, etc. No initial public issue. The first directors 
are not named. Qualification, £10. 


Lyra Eneravine Company, Limrep.—Registered December 27. 
Capital, £1,000 in £5 shares. Object, to acquire the business of an 
engraver and commercial photographer carried on by W. Lyth at 
Lancaster Buildings, Barton Square, Manchester, as Rhodes and 
Lyth. No initial public issue. The first directors (to number not 
less than two nor more than five) are W. Lyth, F. W. Richardson, and 
Hannah Lyth. Qualification, £25. Registered office, Lancaster 
Buildings, Barton Square, Manchester. 


Brake anv Mackenzin, Limrrep.—Registered December 22. Capi- 
tal, £35,000 in £1 shares (30,000 preference). Object: To carry on 
the business of wholesale stationers, lithographers, stereotypers, 
photographic printers, engravers, etc. No initial public issue. The 
first directors and managers (to number not less than two nor more 


than five) are W. Blake, J. A. Bartholomew, ©. Murray, and A. 
Grice. Qualification, £100. Registered office : Willmer Buildings, 10, 
School Lane, Liverpool. 


ANIMATED PHorocrapH Company, Limirep.—Registered December 
30. Capital, £100,000 in £1 shares. Object: To develop and pro- 
mote the use of the cinematograph in home circles, and to carry on 
the business of photographers, makers of and dealers in amateur and 
other cinematograph and photographic apparatus, films, pictures, 
lights, and accessories, caterers for public and private entertainments, 
etc. The signatories are: —Shares: V. C. Doubleday, 37, Walbrook, 
E.C.,1; G. H. Cantrey, Hotel Great Central, N.W., 1; J. S. Chatter- 
ton, 41, Fitzroy Street, W., 1; H. A. Walker, 172, New Bond Street, 
W., 1; H. N. Phillips, 104, Inderwick Road, Stroud Green, N., 1; 
A. Lindsey, 7, Linton Villas, Crescent Road, Wood Green, N., 1; 
EK. March, 59, Burton Crescent, W.C., 1. No initial public issue. 
The number of directors is to be not less than two nor more than 
six. The first are H. N. Phillips and V. C. Doubleday. Qualifica- 
tion, one share. Remunrpration (except managing director), £50 per 
annum. for the chairman, and £40 each for the others, with 5 per 
cent. of the profits available for distribution divisible. 


Dews and Dotes. 


PHOTOGRAPHING ALIpns.—The “Gazette” has announced that by 
a new regulation under the Penal Servitude Act, signed and declared 
urgent by the Home Secretary, any alien confined in a prison with 
a view to an expulsion order being made under the new Aliens Act 
may be photographed and measured in the same way as a criminal 
prisoner, 

Rapio-Actrviry.—On January 4 Professor F, Soddy, M.A., de- 
livered his presidential address to the members of the Réntgen So- 
ciety. He took as his subject the present position of radio-activity, 
and in opening dealt mainly with modern views with regard to elec- 
tricity and the material characteristics of the electron and its special 
application to high frequency. He performed an experiment illustrat- 
ing the passage of radium emanation through a tube containing 
phosphorescent material into liquid air and its subsequent diffusion 
in the form of a gas. After dealing with the marvellous powers 
possessed by radium, he referred to the constancy and the value of 
gold, which might possibly be due to the action of disintegration of 
a similar character to that which occurred in the case of radium. 


Fire in Aberdeen.—Last week the Aberdeen fire brigade received 
a summons to the shop, 187, Rosemount Place, occupied by Mr. 
J. H. Rennie, photographer, where there was a small outbreak ‘of 


fire. Before the brigade arrived, however, the fire, which was of a 


very trifling nature, was extinguished by a fireman from the sub- 
fire station at Mile End. 


The fire originated in the window of the 


shop by a fairy lamp becoming overheated, and igniting a piece of 
cloth in the window. 

Urster Amateur Photographic Society.—The twenty-first anmual 
meeting of this society was held in the clubrooms, the Museum 
College Square North, on Monday last.—The President (Mr. David 
Elliott), in opening the meeting, said it was again his pleasant dub 
to present thé gold medal kindly given by the Lord Mayor (Right 
Hon. Sir Daniel Dixon, Bart., P.C., U.L., M.P.), which was won 
by Mr. W. w. Elliott, the judge of the prints being Mr. Charles 
F. Inston, of Liverpool, who placed Mr. Thomas Bryans second, 
—The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Thomas N. Murray), in presenting the 
annual report, said the president and committee, in presenting 
their annual report, at the close of the twenty-first year of the 
society, have again the pleasure of announcing a satisfactory year's 
work. The members on the books at the beginning of the year 
numbered . eighty-five. There were thirteen new members elected 
during the year; lapses, resignations, etc., nineteen, leaving a. total 
membership at the end of the year of seventy-nine. The general 
attendance of members and friends has been good, and more in- 
terest taken in the work of the society. By the courtesy of the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor (Sir Daniel Dixon, Bart., P.C., D.L., 
M.P.), a handsome gold medal was presented for competition 
amongst members. Two silver medals have been presented for 
competition—one by a friend, the other by Mr. Charles Mitford 
Martin. In conclusion, the Hon. Sceretary thanked the members, 
one and all, for the courtesy shown him during the last five years, 
as he thinks it time a new secretary was appointed. The Lord 
Mayor’s gold medal, won by Mr. D. W. Elliott; award made by 
Mr. Charles F. Inston, of Liverpool. The hon. treasurer’s report 
was satisfactory. For 1906 the following were appointed as office- 
bearers :—President, 8. W. Allworthy, M.D.: committee, Messrs. 
J. Campbell Carson. Thomas N. Murray, J. B. Anderson, William 
M‘Clean, Hugh Cochrane, jun.; D. J. Hogg, Thomas Bryans, J. 
Malcomson; hon. treasurer and librarian, Mr. C. Mitford Martin; 
hon. secretary, Mr. R. M‘Gahey; hon. lanternist, Mr. H. Cochrane, 
jun. Samples of the new paper, platinochrom, were distributed. 
This is an easily-worked paper, giving beautiful results. The lan- 
tern slides sent in for competition were kindly judged by Messrs, 
M‘Lean, M‘Gahey, and Sumner. H. Cochrane and D. J. Hogg 
equal first, John Malcomson and T. Bryans equal second. The 
new president gave an interesting address on the art of photography. 


Correspondence, 


*," Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 


notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 


of the writers are given. 
*,” We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by ouy 
correspondents. 
pee emg 
A WAGES QUESTION. 
To the Editors 


Gentiemen,—I am pleased to learn that “Comyn” is still flourish- 
ing, to the confusion of those correspondents who in 1900 asserted that 
he was overpaid because the current wage was only £3 3s. I did not 
take that view of the case then, and have since had ample confirma- 
tion that the more expert an assistant becomes the higher the wage 
he can command. We see that “ Comyn” had taken advantage of 
every means of improvement, and thus had made it profitable for 
his employer to pay him double the ordinary wage of an ordinary 
commercial operator. ‘The same is true of every photographic worker. 
Even within the last month I know of a firm offering £3 ds. per 
week for a carbon printer who is expert enough to do their work. 
Yet the current wage of carbon printers is much below this. I agree 
with “Comyn” in thinking that operators and printers do not take 
sufficient pains to reach the highest level, and, consequently, cannot 
take any opening which offers. An employer recently told me that 
the number of really high-class operators could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Can we wonder then that such men should be 
paid £5 to £6 per week, instead of the usual £1 15s. or £2. Some 
years of observation, I am loath to admit, have convinced me that 
ambition and a desire to rise in the world are by no means common 
amongst assistants. The majority remain content to receive £1 or 
£2 a week, and having this do not strive to improve themselves, and 
so attain to a better position and higher wages. The faculty of 
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“getting on” is mainly a middle-class virtue, and I see no means 
of improving the wages of employees in general except by inducing 
them to raise their standard of living.—Yours sincerely, 

January 6, 1906. Joun A. RANDALL. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—The letter from “Comyn” in your last issue on the 
above question is extremely interesting, and must surely have made 
the mouths of others besides mine water. 

I am perfectly willing to take up other work, if I get the chance; 
for instance, I can work all the iron-printing processes, lantern-slide 
making, enlarging, reducing to within 100th of an inch, and make 
three-colour negatives, but I still remain an operator at £4 per week. 
This means posing the sitter, taking the negative, developing, and 
superintending the printing room. I am pretty busy the whole year 
through. 

What I should like to know, and it is an important point, is how 
I am to find time to take lessons in collotype and kindred subjects 
and yet earn the money that is required to find my family in food 
and clothing, to say nothing about schooling and boots for the smaller 
members of the same. It is true that I generally manage to finish 
work about 6 p.m., and if it were possible for me to attend lectures 
at Bolt Court, etc., after that I should be very pleased, but up to the 
present I have not been able to see my way clear to reach these 
estimable polytechnics and get back to work again at 9 a.m. the 
next morning. No doubt there are others in the same predicament. 

But supposing we do avail ourselves, how are we to obtain situa- 
tions wherein we may get £6 6s. plus 19s., with a legitimate hope 
of an even extra 10s. per week? Am I justified in throwing up a 
certainty for an uncertainty, and spending money in between whiles? 
—Yours faithfully, Jas. CROMBIE. 

Edinburgh. 


ANOTHER CELLULOID FATALITY. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—With reference to your remarks on the above subject 

on page 5 of last week’s issue, it surely would only be fair to draw 
attention to the enormous amount of celluloid that is used by cine- 
matograph and other film makers, and yet we have not yet heard of 
a fatality or explosion or fire amongst them. 
Again, last year, although there was a fire at one of the German film 
factories it did not start through celluloid, although it spread to 
this department. One striking feature about this fire was that 
although there was a very large stock of thin rollable celluloid, which 
was stored in metal cases, there was no explosion. Some of the metal 
cases were fused and perforated, and the celluloid simply burnt with 
a brilliant white flame. Obviously then, as you say, “but there is 
celluloid and ¢elluloid.”? 

Whilst it behoves all of us to be careful, there is no reason for us 
to be frightened. A CINEMATOGRAPH OPERATOR. 

London, E.C. 


> +—__ 


Royat Kopax PHorograpns.—Since announcing the exhibition of 
photographs by Her Majesty Queen Alexandra and other members of 
the Royal Family, now open at the Kodak Galleries, 115, Oxford 
Street, W., we have paid a visit to the collection, which numbers 
altogether 65 pictures. Twenty-four of the photographs, which 
throughout are bromide enlargements from small negatives, are by 
the Queen, and the other Royal personages who have graciously 
placed their negatives at the disposal of the Kodak Company are 
H.R.H. Princess Victoria, H.R.H. Prince Leopold of Battenberg, 
H.R.H. Prince Alexander of Battenberg, H.R.H. Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, S.A.R. le Duc d’Orleans, and H.R.H. Princess Victoria 
Eugenie of Battenberg. The collection includes a number of very 
interesting pictures, which are equally noteworthy as specimens of 
enlargements on the various brands of Kodak bromide paper. Visitors 
to the gallery, too, will have an opportunity of witnessing semi- 
private demonstrations of development and other operations as 
offered by Kodak, Ltd. At the time of our visit a lady was asking 


999 


a demonstrator of infinite patience the question :—‘“Is pyro hypo? 


Answers to Correspondents. 


** All matters intended for the text portion of this JouURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tue Eprrors, THs Britisx 
JouRNAL oF PuHorogRapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*.* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


** Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*." For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hunry 
GREENWooD & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.O., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

L. Berry, 27, Chapel Street, Chorley, Lancashire. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Balearres, M.P. 


R. Burgess, 28, High Street, Congleton. 
Brocklehurst. 


Jakeman & Carver, High Town, Hereford. 
Clive. 


W. A. Thomas, 454, George Street, Hastings. Photograph of Mr. and the Hon, 
Mrs. Freeman-LThomas. Photograph of Mr. Fresman-Thomas, A.P. 


Three Photographs of the 
Two Photographs of Wim. Brocklehurst« 


Two Photographs of Mr. Percy A. 


Martine P.O.P.—Would you be so kind as to give me some method 
for taking the gloss*off P.0.P. prints and glossy postcards. You 
will much oblige?—A Beginner, 

Squeegee the prints to the finest ground glass, and st 
when dry in the way usual when glazing. 

Retovcnine (Reply to R. F.).—The prints are too heavy in 
tone, and hardly give you a fair chance of showing the touch, 
but from certain indications we should think your work of rather 
weak quality, especially if displayed on glossy paper and properly 
printed. Your finish is certainly open to great improvement. 
The lady in dark dress has had much of the character taken out 
of her face, although she would probably highly approve of the 
flattery—such is the vanity and bad taste of the average sitter. 
Study the modelling closer, and if sending again later on, kindly 
show your work on a glossy paper. State the time taken, and 

see that it is printed to a brighter and more pleasant tone than 

this batch. 


ip off 


Puorocrapuy.—I shali feel much obliged if you would kindly 
inform me what to do to obtain an appointment on the staff of 
Some paper as photographer. I have good experience and have 
made a special study of landscape work, and can write a good 
descriptive article —M. 

The only course is for you to address the various illustrated 
papers (see Willing’s “Press Guide,” 1s.), with specimens of 
your work, literary and photographic. 


A Summons Query.—I am much obliged for prompt reply tc my 
query re summons. You leave me still in some doubt, however, 
as I am not sure whether your reply holds good only provided 
the order is given on a form upon which the announcement is 
made that “ail accounts are payable in London,” or whether this 
is a needless procedure. If some such statement is essential 
would it suffice that same appeared on the inyoice sent on dis- 
patch of goods?—F, Prnny. 

It is not nec 


ry to make the statement on accounts. Our 
last reply was worded without qualification, 

Book on Emvts 
a boo 


s.—Will you let me know as to whether there is 
kk published which deals with various emulsions, as I want 
and 


formule for P.O.P., bromide, gaslight, self-toning papers 
also for various plate proc 


es. I have Abney’s books, but was 
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wondering if there is a book dealing more fully, and specialising 
on emulsions with formulas, etc. There are a few in your 
Almanac, which are useful, but a more varied assortment would 
be of use to me.—-C. L. K. 

The only other book meeting your requirements is Dr. Hder’s 
“Photographie Mitt Bron and Chlorsilber Gelatine” (in Ger- 
man). The publisher is W.- Knapp, Halle a/S. 


AprograpH Worxk.—I should be greatly obliged for your advice as 
to the best colours to use for working up bromide enlargements 
with the aerograph, especially the flesh tints. Can you recom- 
mend any work on the subject published at a moderate price?—G. 

For the various shades and lines of flesh tints choose, viz., burnt 
carmine, madder carmine, or carmine alizarine, pink or rose 
madder, brown pink, madder brown; where the tints are needed, 
or for draperies, ete., mix with, or use singly (as necessary), yellow 
cariine, aurealin, ultramarine, cobalt blue, bistre, sepia, vandyke 
brown, olive green, sap green, and Payne’s grey. The above are 
all fairly permanent colours, and transparent. Many others 
apparently suitable are not so, on account of their opacity, or 
fugitive nature. We know of no book published on the subject. 


R. Mc.—Use a good orthochromatic plate and a deep screen, and 
give a full exposure. 


Cottotypr.—(1) Would you please let me Know if the enclosed postcard 
of fireplace is a collotype? (2.) If so, can you please tell me why 
so many collotype cards and views have a coarse grainy appear- 
ance as that of Pier Head, Liverpool (also enclosed); Is it any- 
thing to do with original negative?—C. WHITE. 

(1.) Yes. (2.) The original must be suitable, and the one o 
the Pier Head is evidently very bad. You can get much better 
collotypes than these in this country. 


Corzoryvpr.—I would like to get the addresses of several Continenta 
collotype and colour printers. I supp my best plan would 
be to get hold of a few Continental trade papers, but I don’t 
know where to get them. If you can eflighten me in any way 
I shall be greatly obliged.—Lrxns. 

Prabably the German printing journals will contain some 
addresses. You wiil see the announcements of several good 
British collotype printers in our advertisement pages. 


Anxious To Lrary.~Write to Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C., for his catalogue and instruction book. 


PLouGHMAN AND OrHERS.—In our next. 

F. Grirriras.—l. Mawson and Swan, Newcastle-on-Tyne, as makers 
of collodion; A. and M. Zimmermann for pyroxyline (celloi- 
dine). 2. “ Wet Collodion,” by Chas. W. Gamble, Is. 

Puriieny Lrns 
“ onachromatic 
lated, I believe, by Pulligny) and mentioned in your 
on p. 782, 

From H. Calmels, 150, Boulevard de Montparnasse, Paris. 


—Can you tell me how and where I can obtain 
lenses such as those used by C. Puyo (calcu- 
“ Almanac” 


Carirat.—We think your friends ask too much and you yourself 
offer too little; 10 per cent. is nearer the mark in putting out 
capital in such cases where the security is not great. 


InTENSIFICATION.—1. Is potash ferrocyanide (or red prussiate of 
potash) a poison, and which is a fatal dose? To what extent is ib 
dangerous for wounds on the hands, and what is the antidote? 2. 
Do you consider negatives or transparencies on gelatino-bromide 
or chloride intensified by bleaching with potash ferrocyanide, 
and redeveloped by amidol and not refixed, as being permanent? 
3. When a negative on gelatino-bromide plate has been reduced 
by ammonia persulphate, what are the means of reinforcing 
the image? I make this latter query, as mercury bichloride is 
no longer suitable for a negative having passed through the 
ammonia persulphate baths,—XxrRo. 

1. It is not a violent poison, and we have never found any 
ill-effects in handling it. Its danger lies in the fact that 


mixed with an acid, the highly poisonous prussic or hydro- 
cyanic is formed. 2. We should prefer to give a momentary 
fixing, but we do not think the permanency will be appreciably 
impaired by its omission. 3. We cannot say. The action of 
intensifiers on plates reduced with persulphate is frequently 
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irregular. 
intensifiers given on p. 957 of the 


We should recommend you to try one of the silyer 
“ Almanac.” 


Lire-stupy Posrcarps.—Last summer I sold a good many ot the 
life-study postcards. They were exceedingly good gaslight or 
bromide prints. Can you tell me of any other firm or firms that 
issue similar photographic cards, as I should like a greater 
variety of the finest, photographic studies, as I find they are 
greatly appreciated by the better-class customers ?—OrHELro, 

We do not know of similar series. You could, no doubt, hear 
of such through a small advertisement in the “Journal,” but — 
you will not find anyone with such a large variety. : 


OruELtto.—Probably you have not ascertained the working aperture 
quite accurately. A convenient method of doing so is ag 
follows: Focus the camera on an infinitely distant object, and— 
replace the focussing screen by a piece of cardboard with a pin- 
hole in the centre. Bring into the dark-room, and place a 
lighted candle behind the hole. A disc will be formed on the 
front’ surface of the lens, which disc is the true diameter of 
the working aperture. Dividing the focus of the lens by the 
diameter of this disc will give you the true number. A con- 
venient way of obtaining the disc is to place a circle of bromide 
paper in the lens cap, and use an inch or two of magnesium 
ribbon instead of a candle as the light. The bromide paper is 
then developed. 


> 


From the, report just issued we see that the sales of the Service 
Photographic Society during 1805 were nearly double those of the 
previous twelve months. During the year additional premises have 
been obtained facing directly on High Holborn. 


Tur South London Photographic Society will hold its 17th annual. 
exhibition in the Camberwell Baths from March o to 10. Apparatus, 
which is always a feature of the exhibition, should be in evidence 
at the show, as we see that.a single article can be shown on a, 
general stand at the price of Is. 6d. per square foot. Trade enlargers. 
can also be accommodated with screens for the display of their work. 
Prices of these and other offers are contained in a special circular, 
now obtainable from Mr. Edward Pudy, 260, Southampton. Street,, 
Camberweli, S.E. 


A CORRESPCNDENT writes: “I should esteem it a favour if you 
could give me the address of the maker of “Hall’s pine gum” in 
your next issue of the B.J.” [We caanot say. Perhaps the vendor 
will communicate with the querist through, ourselves. ] 


A Corrrerron.—In our notice last week of Messrs. Epstein’s new’ 
20 by 16 frames we gave the price of 46s. per dozen ag retail ; ‘ity 
should have been wholesale. 


“Wison’s Photographic Magazine,’ our American contemporary 
which in the States looks after the interests of professional photo- 
graphers, is losing from its editorial chair Mr. W. I. Scandlin, who 
for some year or two past has been responsibie for its production. | 
Mr. Scandlin’s place is being taken by Mr. Tom Tennant, a brother. 
of John A. Tennant, of “The Photo-Miniature.” 


*.* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject’ 4 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted ; 
absolutely nithout condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears imu 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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SUMMARY. 
An exhibition of colour-photography opens to the public to-day 
at the offices of the Bririsn JourNaL or PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The pressure to which the silver salt is subjected in the film of 
emulsion is one factor in theories of the latent image which appears 
to be largely neglected by writers on the subject. (P. 42.) 


_ Proposed alterations in the copyright law have been drafted by 
the Artistic Copyright Society. An examination of the Bill shows 
it to be so loosely worded that it must inevitably break down in 
practical legislation. (P. 44.) 


Ultra-violet light as a means of obtaining in sed resolving power 
in photo-mic raphy is attracting a good deal of interest amongst 


‘microscopists. (P. 45.) 


' Mr. R. J. Wallace has published some further tests of ortho- 
‘chromatic plates, charted from measure 
‘in accordance with the method printed in 
Jast. (P. 50.) 


its of negatives exposed 
he B.J. for October 27 


Relief effects in photographs by a combination of positives and 
negatives are among the patents of the week. (P. 52.) 


A duplex method of cinematograph has been patented, one pro- 
jection system being covered whilst another is in action. (P. 53). 


The third annual exhibition of the Scottish Salon is now being 
held in Dundee, A full notice of the professional work appears on 


p- 53. 


A correspondent contributes an account of his methods of pre- 
paring lantern slides for the announcement of election results, as 
a postscript to his suggestion that the photographer should, make 
a bid for business of this kind at a time when political agitation is 
robbing him of his ordinary custom. (P. 57.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The collection of examples of colour 
photography representative of the 
present practice on glass and paper, to 
which we alluded last week, is to-day opened to the public 
at these offices at 24, Wellington Street, Strand, and will 
remain open until March 3. ‘The exhibition, to which 
admission is free upon presentation of card, may be 
visited between the hours of 10.30 and 4.30—on Satur- 
days 10.30 to 12.30—and it is hoped that many ladies 
and gentlemen will be glad to take the opportunity of 
inspecting side by side the work of a number of well- 
known exponents of three-colour or other processes. A 
catalogue has been prepared in which brief technical par- 
ticulars of the exhibits are printed, and while a copy will 
be presented to every visitor, intimation is hereby made 
that applications by post Hon copy cannot be entertained. 
* 


An Exhibition 
of Colour 
Photography. 


* 
The The question whether a true stereoscopic 
Binocular effect is obtained in the binocular micro- 


Microscope 
and Stereo- 
scopic Effect. 


scope came up at a well-known photo- 
graphic society a short time ago, and 
it appears that the discussion terminated, 
as such discussions generally do, without 
a decisive conclusion being arrived at. The real facts of 
the case appear to be as follows :—A binocular microscope 
may be so adjusted as to give a pseudoscopic, or a stereo- 
scopic, effect; or so as to give what is practically a 
monocular effect. But, in the case of a binocular of the 
ordinary kind with only one objective, the stereoscopic 
effect produced is not that of a stereoscopic view of the 
object under the objective. It is simply a stereoscopic 
view of the three dimensional or “solid” real image 
formed by the objective, which image is invariably of a 
different form from that of the object. Take, for example, 
the case of a cubic object. The “solid” image formed by 
the objective is not a cube but a truncated pyramid, and 
the stereoscopic view obtained is one of the pyramidal 
image, not one of the cubic object. To obtain a true stereo- 
scopic view of the actual object two objectives are neces- 
sary, as well as two eye-pieces, and the Greenough binocu- 
lar appears to be the only instrument so fitted. 

* * * 


Abbe’s Papers Those who wish for further information 


Sraeaiae on the subject (which is one of im- 
Microscope. portance to all interested in stereoscopy) 


should refer to two papers by Professor 
K. Abbe in the “Journal of the Royal Microscopical 
Society.” One is entitled “The Conditions of Orthoscopic 
and Pseudoscopic Effect in the Binocular Microscope,” and 
can be found in Vol. 1, 1881, p. 203; and the other is 


called “The Mode of Vision with Objectives of Wide 


Aperture,” and is in the “Journal” for 1884, p. 20. In 


eee cere 
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the latter volume, at page 486, Dr. Carpenter opposes 
Abbe’s statements, but there can be no doubt in the mind 
of anyone who studies the subject for himself as to the 
correctness of Abbe’s views. Very unfortunately, Dr. Car- 
penter’s erroneous theories with regard to the action of the 
binocular have survived, being put forward in considerable 
detail in the ninth edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” and it is quite possible that some of those who 
joined in the recent discussion have been misled by what 
may easily appear to be a most recent and authoritative 
explanation. Dr. Carpenter’s paper in the “Journal o 
the R.M.S8.” is, however, one that should be carefully 
studied, for it contains some most valuable hypotheses with 
regard to what may be called the “Suggestion of Relief,” 
which is a factor in the production of stereoscopic effec 
that is too often neglected. 
* * 

The Latent In the recent discussion at the R.P.S. on 
Image. Mr. J. C. Kingdon’s paper on the Laten 
Image, (reported in our last issue) no mention was made 
of the characteristic curve of the plate, though it appears 
most probable that a study of this curve should afford 
evidence bearing on the subject of the discussion. For 
- example, it is difficult to explain the concavity of the lower 
part of the curve, unless we assume that the silver salt has 
a certain power of self-recovery from a physical strain im- 
posed upon it by the light. It is equally difficult to explain 
why the concave curve eventually becomes an approxi- 
mate]~ straight line unless we assume the gradual growth 
of a regularly progressive permanent effect not liable to 
selfrecovery, which effect is, perhaps, more likely to be 
due to a chemical than to a simply physical change. As 
regards the upper part of the curve, the change from a 
straight line to a convex curve must be due simply to 
reversal (provided the film is of sufficient thickness to 
absorb and use up all the light that it receives), and while 
such reversal effects may in general be either of a physical 
or chemical nature, it seems natural to assume that they 
are most likely to be of the latter nature when conditions 
favourable to chemical change exist. In the case of the 
gelatine plate the presence of a bromide absorbent isi un- 
doubtedly such a condition. 

* 


* * 


Ebysice= The true explanation of the latent image 
emica -F : ee a ee ne 
Theories. will probably recognise the existence of 


both physical and chemical changes, the 
former being perhaps solely effective in the lowest tones, 
while both occur in the intermediate tones. Chemical 
change alone may, perhaps, be responsible for the effects 
produced by extreme over-exposure. Dr. Eder’s experi- 
ments, recorded in our issues of December 1 and 8, 1905, 
must distinctly suggest that different etfects are produced 
in the low and high tones, even though the author himself 
seems to favour the idea of chemical change throughout 
Those who favour the physical theory alone, and also those 
who pin their faith to a purely chemical theory, invariably 
seem to lose sight of the facts that chemical change must 
be preceded by a physical change, and that physical 
changes will speedily become chemical under favourable 
conditions. Those, also, who endeavour to either prove 
or disprove the existence of chemical change by the 
evidence afforded by partially analogous experiments seem 
apt to forget that the product found in the photographic 
film is formed under peculiar conditions that do not prevail 
in experiments on simple films or masses of silver 
bromide, one of these peculiar conditions being the 
enormous pressure to which the silver salt must be sub- 
jected in the dried gelatine film. It may be’ that the 


exist excepting under these peculiar conditions, in which 
case it is hopeless to attempt to produce it otherwise. | 
* * *e 


In our issue of the 5th inst. we gave al 
Celluloid report, as it appeared in the newspapers, 
Fatality. of a fatality in Southwark arising from 
the ignition and explosion of celluloid. We then said that 
as an inquest woula have to be held, and as there were 
eye-witnesses to the accident, we should learn how it really 
happened, whether from ignition or spontaneous combus. 
tion (a charge sometimes made against this material), and 
whether there was an actual explosion, as alleged. At 
the inquest, held one day last week, the evidence showed 
that, although the place was lighted by electric lights, the 
man who was killed was using a candle at the time. That, 
of course, dispels the idea of spontaneous combustion. It 
appears that the deceased was engaged in stacking sheets 
of celluloid in racks, and it was said there were 150 rolls 
of it in the basement of the premises where the mishap 
occurred, as well as 50lb. weight of celluloid umbrella 
rings. In his evidence, Colonel Fox, chief of the London 
Salvage Corps, said he had examined the premises, and 
considered it iniquitous that celluloid should have heen 
stored in such a place, and it was criminal to take a light 
near it. This witness also said that celluloid was being 
used for many purposes, and he had lately noticed that it 
was employed for ladies’ boot heels. What would happen 
if a lady wearing such heels were to put her feet in the 
fender or step upon a match he could not think. A large 
proportion of the mishaps with this material arise from 
those who employ it not knowing its dangerous character. 
Few ladies, we imagine, who wear imitation tortoiseshe 
combs in their hair are aware of the highly inflammable 
nature of the material of which they are made, or they 
would not purchase them. Some time ago we were in the 
warehouse of a firm of shipping agents when a large quan 
tity of sheet celluloid was being packed for export. Gas 
was burning close to where the packing was being done 
and neither the men who were handling it nor their em- 


ployers had any idea of its dangerous character. 
* * * 


The 


Use of the 


In last week’s Journan was published 
Royal Arms. 


the list of photographers who are 
entitled to use the Royal Arms in their businesses. It is 
illegal for anyone whose name is not on the list to use 
he Royal Arms on their mounts, letter paper, show cases, 
or anything else. If anyone does so he renders himsel 
iable to a fine of twenty pounds. We know that som 
persons are’under the impression that if they have sup- 
plied photographs, or any article, to members of ‘hi 
Royal Family, or the King himself even, they are at liberty 
o put up the Royal Arms, and have them on thei 
stationery, etc. This is entirely a mistake. To use them 
hey must possess the Royal Warrant of Appointment, 0 
hey will render themselves liable to the above fine. No 
only is it illegal to use the Royal Arms without thi 
warrant to do so, but it is equally illegal to use any colour 
able imitation of them. While on this subject, we ma 
mention that it is illegal to call a thing patent, or, in th 
case of trade marks or designs, registered, if no patent ha 
been granted or registration effected. The fine for this i 
five pounds. Even if a provisional protection has 
granted it is illegal to apply the term patent to it, am 


anyone who does so subjects himself to a five pounds fine. — 
* * * 


The Evil of 


A letter fr Orr ther 
Lowaerices! etter from a correspondent on ano 


. zp 
eee page states the case against the “ free 
or “invitation” sitting in terms which we can entirely 


chemical product of the light action is one that cannot 


endorse. The policy of allowing the public to think that 
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a photograph is a thing which can be made for nothing 
is one so far-reaching in its evil effects that no effort 
should be spared to resist its encroaches. We may 
be told that a free sitting is not a free sitting after all, 
and of course everybody knows that the customer has got 
to pay for his invitation some time or other. In which 
case we ask: Is it worth while to go this roundabout 
way of acquiring business at the risk of cheapening photo- 
graphy of all kinds in so doing? The bane of professional 
business at the present time is the notion of cheapness 
which the public has had drummed into it by the price-cut- 
ters and those who, under the guise of compliment, create 
the impression that it is worth while doing photography for 
nothing on the chance of possible orders. The public 
does not discriminate between good and bad or between 
special photographic work which is costly to do and that 
which can, in fact, be turned out at a low price. Thus 
it is that we get cases such as one before us, in which 
a well-to-do customer who had had some oil paintings copied 
cavils at a charge of 10s. per negative and print, and 
bases his idea of, a fair price on the cut rate of three 
cabinets at a cheap studio, and on the fact that some 
photographers will take a portrait gratuitously. The 
free sitting has a good deal to answer for in the present 
depreciation of photographers’ prices. 
, * * * 


A case which came before a county-court 
in the Midlands last week should be 
noted for its application in cases which are not uncommon 
in the photographic trade. A firm of enamellers pur- 
chased a formula from a chemist whom they were to pay 
£126. About one-fifth of this sum was disbursed at the 
time of purchase, and the chemist was now claiming the 
balance still owing to him. The defendant stated that 
he had embarked in the business on the advice of the 
plaintiit, who had estimated the works cost at £300. The 
cost, however, had proved to be nearly £3,000, and as 
the defendant had been una ble to make anything of the 
formula, he had called in an enameller who employed 
his own prescriptions. He was bound by hhis agreement 
with the plaintiff not to show the formule to anyone, or 
obtain an opinion of them. The jury, however, found a 
verdict for the plaintiff, and the case may Aine serve as 
an object lesson to persons who may have photographic 
formule offered to them to satisfy themselves (1) that 
the formule will do what is claimed for them, and (2) that 
they are actually information which is not public property. 
The first may be done by employing an expert to report on 
preparations made by the vendor under test conditions, 
and the second by insisting that the formule be submitted 
in confidence to someone well acquainted with the litera- 
ture and practice of the process and above suspicion of 
making use of the trust reposed in him. These are condi- 
tions which we should recommend to those entering into 
negotiations with unknown parties. In several instances 
which have come under our notice the payments of experts’ 
fees at a preliminary stage would have saved the pur- 
chaser much disappointment and monetary loss. 


The Sale of 
a Formula. 


* * * 
An Inter- As we intimated in a brief paragraph a 
national week or two ago, an international exhibi- 
Exhibition of tion of photography is tio be held in 
Photography. pnoros saps 


Paris this summer in the Grand Palais 
of the Champs Elysées. An influential committee of 
patronage has been formed in France, including represen- 
tatives of many of the Hnjggutaa scientific and Sdacenonal 
bodies, whilst the whole of the arrangements are under 
the direction of M. L. Gastine, the pciiee of our contem- 


porary, “ La Photographie Francaise.” The scheme of the 
exhioition is a most ambitious one, and we can extend to 
M. Gastine in advance all our sympathy in the enormous 
task he has set himself. Meanwhile we may accede to 
M. Gastine’s wish in making it known that it is the desire 
of the executive to preserve a strict impartiality in the 
organisation of the exhibition and to give to it a broad 
international character. It isi pointed out that as Paris 
during the months of July and August, when the exhibi- 
tion will be open, is the rendezvous of tourists from every 
part of the globe, the occasion is peculiarly favourable to 
showing all nationalities the latest advances in technical, 
artistic, scientific, and industrial photography. 


* * * 


Considerable alarm was occasioned on 
Friday night, last week, by an explosion 
which shattered some of the windows of 
Swan and Edgar’s establishment in Piccadilly 
Circus. It appears that some photographers were em- 
ployed by the “ Daily Mirror” to obtain a flash-light photo- 
graph of the Circus by night, and the powder exploded with 
a loud report which was heard even so iar away as St. 
James’s Park. In its issue of Thursday, following, which 
contains an illustration of the Circus, the “ Daily Mirror” 
says that the reports in the newspapers were greatly exag- 
gerated, and adds that the accident arose in this way :— 
“The damp, however, had affected the flash-light prepara- 
tion of gun-cotton and magnesium, with the result that 
when it was ignited an exceptionally powerful explosion 
occurred.” Although the reports in the newspapers may 
have been exaggerated, the fact remains that there was a 
very loud report, one or more windows were smashed, and 
a portion of the balustrade was dislodged and fell, though, 
fortunately, no one was injured. - One thing is agit, 
and that is that considerable alarm was suddenly created— 
and to what good? Even without any very loud report the 
brilliant flash of magnesium on gun-cotton is sufficient to 
righten spirited or nervous horses and may lead to very 
serious street accidents. Our contemporary claims that 
he photograph obtained is ‘ “undoubtedly the finest and 
clearest flash-light ever taken in the rain.” Possibly it 
may be, but the reproduction of it, as it appears in the 
paper, does not say much for it: the greater portion of it 
shows as a negative instead of a positive. But apart from 
she merits of such pictures, should they be attempted, see- 
ing the risk of street accidents they may entail? A startled 
horse may take fright and cause serious damage and, 
ossibly, loss of life in a crowded thoroughfare. The L.C. C. 
have put a check upon flash-lights used co advertising pur- 
poses, and it may perhaps do something in the matter of 
flash-light photography in the streets, if a repetition of suck 
serious incidents takes place. 


A New 
Terror in 
London Streets 


Messrs. 


* * * 
Fireproof One of the problems the  photo- 
Pieter grapher has to solve in the use of arti- 
Lights. ficial light for portraiture is the danger 


of fire. Quite recently two cases have 
come under our notice which clearly indicate the 
risk. In the first instance, some silk near an 
are portrait lamp became ignited by a piece of incandescent 
carbon, with the result that the lamp itself was considerably 
damaged. In the second case, a piece of glowing carbon 
fell upon a tracing linen diffuser, and lay there for nearly 
a minute before it could be removed. The tracing linen 
became scorched, and ultimately commenced to smoulder, 
but never burst into flame. In all probability a consider- 
able quantity of gelatine is employed to render the linen 
translucent, and this is not an inflammable substance. Silk 
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and muslin near to a powerful lamp necessarily become in 
time “as dry as tinder,” and will ignite from a spark al- 
most. It is well to know that while second to nothing as 
a diffusing medium, ordinary tracing linen is perhaps the 
safest material that can be employed. There are a variety 
of asbestos cloths which may be used where the heat is 
great above or at the side of lamps, but these are not, of 
course, translucent. If fabrics are in proximity they may 
be soaked in a solution of alum or tungstate of soda and 
dried, when they become practically non-inflammable. The 
great practical utility of the electric arc lamp and its in- 
creasing use.in portraiture render it well to avoid any 
prejudice which might be engendered were one or two 
serious accidents by fire to take place. The enclosed type 
of are lamp is no doubt safer than the open are, as it is 
almost impossible for a broken piece of carbon to fall out 
of the lamp. 


* * * 
The Word = When Mr. Burdick lectured at the 
“Aerograph.” Society of Artsi a few weeks ago one 


member of the audience asked for the etymology of the 
word applied to his ingenious instrument. It appeared 
that in America aerography is wireless telegraphy, a 
solecism against which Sir Henry Trueman Wood pro- 
tested with some heat. Of course Signor Marconi’s inven- 
tion has nothing to do with the air, and is not drawing 
in any sense. We see that the “ Globe,” which is usually 
punctilious in matters of etymology, makes use of the 
word in the American sense, and nobody seems to have 
informed it that “aerograph” was certainly coined by 
Mr. Burdick at the time he invented his instrument for 
drawing with an air-blast some ten years ago. 


~~ 


PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN THE COPYRIGHT 
LAW. 


-Durine the long period when the Committee of the Artistic 
Copyright Society were engaged in struggling with the 
perplexities of the law of copyright a report was issued by 
the Society appealing for patience on the ground of the 
magnitude of the task. We were told, of labours protracted 
into the hours of night, and other proofs of energy and 
perseverance. Considering the terrific nature ot the effort, 
the result, the Bill which we print in full on pp. 47-49, bears 
singularly little evidence of careful consideration. In its 
intentions, the Bill, so far as photoghaphy is concerned, is 
an elaborate provision for making the conditions of copy- 
right so difficult to comply with that, in the vast majority 
of cases, if the Bill were to become law, the natural owner 
of copyright in a photograph would inadvertently lose his 
rights. If the change were for the benefit of ‘the com- 
munity, or because photographers were unduly favoured, 
it could be borne philosophically, but it is not so. 
Scarcely an attempt has been made to disguise the object 
to be attained. That the illustrated press, and others 
commercially using photographs in a similar way, may 
obtain them without payment is the object. In fact, to 
enrich one class by legalising the plunder of another class. 

It is perhaps fortunate that the Bill is as badly conceived 
and drafted as it is. The fact will at least cause it to re- 
ceive careful reconsideration before any attempt to make it 
law, and during the reconsideration it will perhaps 
dawn upon some of those who have the matter to attend to, 
and who represent the painters’ class, including black and 
white draughtsmen and the like, that in betraying the 
photographer they have unsuspectingly betrayed their own 
class 3 and any attempt to rectify the ‘effect of this want of 
foresight must inevitably be in the nature of a more just 
recognition of the rights of photographers. 


The Bill as it stands bristles with inconsistencies and 
The difficulty of drafting a Bill dealing with 
such a complex matter so that extraordinary occurrencies 
may be provided for must, of course, be acknowledged and 
recognition accorded tothe inevitableness of human falli- 
bility overlooking minute details; but, allowing for reason- 
able lapses, the Bill should be able to bear the application 
of cases of every-day experience without breaking down or 
leading to ambiguities only to be cleared up by a judge’s 


ambiguities. 


decision. Such a proviso as “ Hvery assignment ‘of copy- 
right other than by testamentary dis- 
position. shall be in writing” never ought to have 


been written at all, much less printed. In the two sub- 
sections which define the rights of the proprietor of copy- 
right (Section 2, a and b) everything is included in (b) that 
is included in (a) that is of the slightest consequence, and 
(a) is merely unnecessary verbiage. Under Section 14 to 
forge the signature of a painter on a painting is forgery and 
punishable, as is the forgery of a signature on a document, 
but for similarly forging the signature of an engraver on 
an engraving from a picture or of a photographer on a pho- 
ograph there is no remedy. It is not an offence under the 
Bill. The word “ proprietor” is not used once in the Bill 
in such a way that a question could be raised as to its mean- 
ing, yet there is a clause professing to constitute a defini- 
jon. It is a definition that does not define, and, as a 
matter of fact, literally, it allows under some circumstances 
or the contention that someone who has parted with the 
ownership of the copyright is the proprietor; but the 
clause is a particularly interesting one, apart from being 
an example of what to avoid in draiting a Bill, in supple- 
menting evidence afforded elsewhere that the construction 
of the Bill was based on a misconception, and that the 
blunder originally made has never been discovered or recti- 
fied. 

The Act of 1862 does not presuppose that the author 
must be the original proprietor of copyright in his work, 
It provides that he may be, but there is a qualification 
definitely stated under which he is not. In the case of his 
executing the work for a valuable consideration he does 
not retain the copyright. Copyright is not formally defined. 
In constructing the Bill under discussion the original pro- 
prietorship of the copyright in the author has been 
assumed. It is definitely stated in Section 1, although in 
Section 5 a condition is stated in which the author is not 
the original proprietor, and in Section 6 a provision is 
made under which he may not be the original proprietor. 
This discrepancy would be of little consequence if its only 
effect were to provide food for acadamical discussion, but 
it is a much more serious matter. The implication that 
authorship and copyright have necessarily some connection 
eads to some very curious results. t yy 


The word “ author, 
which has one meaning only, the creator of the work, in 
Act of 1862, is used in the Bill in at least three senses :— 
In its ordinary sense, as the creator of the work; as he 
ossessor of an abstract right, not alienated by parting with 
the copyright and transmittable to his successors; and as 
he owner of the copyright, whether he actually be the pro- 
prietor thereof or not. It is in the last connection that the 


usion that has been created in the attempt to depart from 
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most serious situations arise, and the extraordinary con | 


the simple method in the Act now in force of treating all 
classes of work alike will be equally exemplified in the | 


same illustrations. 

Section 22 provides that, before sale, copies of a work 
must be marked. In the case of the reproduction of an 
original work of fine art which has copyright under this 
Act with the author’s name and the words “ author’s copy 
right.” 
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Let us assume an ordinary case, and attempt to apply 
the provision. A publisher buys a painting of its author, 
with copyright. He contracts with an engraver for a plate 
with copyright, the assignments of copyright in each case 
being duly made. Each print from the plate has to be 
marked with the author’s name and the words “ author’s 
copyright.” Which author?—the author of the painting 
or the author of the engraving? And why “ author’s copy- 
right,’ when neither author owns the copyright? And, 
further, what would happen if the publisher absolutely 
ignored the provision and sent his prints out unmarked 
altogether? Nothing! The case is unprovided for. 

Let us take another case of the Bill breaking down. The 
same conditions as before, except that the publisher omitted 


to obtain an assignment of copyright from the engraver. 
According to the letter of the Bill, if the publisher issued 
any impressions of that plate he would be liable to the 
engraver for infringement of his copyright. Section 6 is 
a two-edged sword which cuts on both sides. Sub-section 
(b) of Section 22 is quite as loosely worded as sub-section 
(a). It runs thus: In the case of the reproduction of any 
other work (each copy shall be marked). 

We must leave a further consideration of the provisions 
of the Bill as they most closely affect photographers until 
another issue, but we have said enough to show that the 
Bill contains enough contradictions to give rise to endless 
discussions, and to stamp it at once as impossible of adop- 
tion in its present form. 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY WITH ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS. 


Aw interesting development in photo-micrography has been 
attracting considerable attention in the scientific world. The 
feature of the innovation is the substitution of the invisible 
ultra-violet rays in place of the ordinary white or blue light 
for “illuminating” the object. It has long been known that 
the resolving power of microscopic objectives “s limited by the 
numerical aperture of the lens and the wave lengths of the rays 
used for illumination. The theoretical limit of resolution for 
an objective of 1.30 N.A., the object being observed !y 
ordinary white light with wave lengths of .560 » is about 
117.750 lines to the inch; with blue light, and consequently 
lesser wave lengths (.480 ) a lens of the same numerical aperture 
might theoretically resolve a test plate of 135.850 lines per 
inch, 

In order to utilise the increased power of resolution arising 

from the use of light of short wave lengths. a special apparatus 
designed by A. Kohler has been constructed at the Zeiss optical 
works which brings into action ultra-violet light with wave 
lengths of about .280 yu. 
_ As these rays are invisible to the eye the photographic plate 
is a sine qué non for this apparatus, and consequently it is 
constructed solely for photographic purposes. The first idea 
that presents itself in connection with this method of procedure 
“concerns the all important question of focussing. As the rays 
“are invisible, ordinary methods are useless. The difficulty is 
‘surmounted by the use of screens made of uranium glass which 
| possesses the property of rendering the ultra-violet rays 
fluorescent. The object is first carefully focussed by means 
of a special piece of apparatus termed by the constructors 
an artificial eye, fitted with a screen of uranium glass, the 
image being viewed on the uranium screen, the artificial eye 
is then removed and the camera brought into position. 

As the illumination from ultra-violet light could not be 
sufficient to give a distinct image on a uranium-glass camera- 
screen, all the focussing must be done with the artificial eye, 
which is so arranged that when the image is focussed by its 
aid an image is also focussed at a distance of 30 cms., this 
50 cms. representing the camera extension used. When the 
artificial eye is swung on one side the image is focussed on 
the glass screen when the camera is brought into position, 
the dry plate afterwards being merely placed in the camera 
and the exposure made. 

The ultra-violet rays are obtained by means of an induction 
coil with cadmium or magnesium electrodes, the latter being 
perhaps the most convenient metal. The electrodes should be 
separated by a short spark gap of about one third of an inch, 
as a short broad spark is necessary for the best results. It 
would be an interesting experiment to try the effect of a modern 
enclosed arc lamp for the source of illumination. The lamp is 


largely used by process firms at the present time and is ex- 
tremely rich in ultra-violet rays, the arc lamp would certainly 
be more convenient for use than an induction coil, but it is 
a doubtful question if it would yield sufficient ultra-violet light, 
for the purpose. 

The light from the magnesium electrodes passes through a 
quartz prism which throws the spectrum beneath the » abstage 
of the microscope, the ultra-violet band is received on a totally 
reflecting quartz prism by which it is deflected into the quartz 
substage condenser, and thence on the object to be photo- 
graphed. A few preliminary trials are required with a screen 
of uranium glass before the ultra-violet light can be manipulated 
with the best effect on the lens field. 

A vertical camera fixed on a pillar so that it can be easily 
swung out of the way when not in use is a material assistance 
in the manipulations. With this. form of camera immediately 
the image is focussed on the eyepiece screen the camera can 
be swung into position and the plate exposed. 

At the December meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society 
a number of photo-micrographs taken by the aid of ultra-violet 
rays were exhibited and afforded ample evidence of the value 
of the method. The photographs represented a variety of sub- 
jects, including the inevitable diatoms. The photograph that gave 
perhaps the best demonstration of the advantage to be gained 
by the use of ultra-violet light was a photograph of the shell 
of the’ diatom Amphipleura Pellucida. The photograph not 
only exhibited the lines on the shell (which in this diatom are 
equal to about 95,000 to the inch), but the lines were clearly 
resolved into rows of dots or points. The writer had seen some 
years ago a photograph of A. Pellucida taken by an ordinary 
objective and white light, in which the rows of dots were visible, 
but as they were only faintly discernible and merely a small 
portion of the shell which was in most accurate focus ~ave 
evidence of anything but continuous lines, the ultra-violet photo- 
graph was superior in every respec 

Ordinary microscopic objectives made of various kinds of 
glass are useless for ultra-violet work, and a special series of 
objectives and oculars composed entirely of quartz have been 
constructed. The objectives are of course all high powers of 
6, 2.5, and 1.7 m.m. respectively. The two latter are immersion 
lenses. The 1.7 m.m. objective has a numerical aperture of 
1.25, which is equal to about 2.5 when compared with a lens 
employed with white light illumination. For the immersion 
objectives cedar oil, which is practically the only medium now 
used for immersion objectives, is supplanted by glycerine and 
water for the quartz lenses. 

A feature of the new method is the improvement manifested 
in the photographs of preparations in which the tissues have 
not been differentiated by staining. With white light many 
histological specimens will give little or no detail except the 
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sections have been suitably stained, but with the ultra-violet 
light the structure is often demonstrated in photographs 
obtained from unstained tissue. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE 

Supplementing what is said by our contributor, we may quote from 
the current number of the “Revue des Sciences Photographique,” 
where an account is gi7en of Dr. Koehler’s instrument. 

Fused quartz not showing double refraction, is therefore valuable 
for the construction of microscopic lenses, and, thanks to Dr. von 
Rohr, Zeiss has constructed an objective of N.A. 1.25 to 1.30. These 
objectives are corrected for spherical aberration, so as to satisfy the 
sine condition of 


The slides on which the specimens are mounted should he 
made of thin quartz, and the cover glasses must of course be of 
the same material. J. Ls Pree 
KOEHLER APPARATUS. 

The advantage of the prism cemented to the uranium glass requires _ 
explanation. Under the influence of the ultra-violet rays most ob- 
jects become fluorescent, and certain parts of them then emit light, 
and the result is that an image of these parts is produced according 
to the law of direct image formation and not according to that of — 
secondary image formation of illuminated miscroscopic objects as 
studied by Abbe. In 
the latter the 


case 


“ny'sin u = n'y! sin : Se SN eA! 
u ” for wave length | 
275 wu; they give | 
this cadmium spectral 
line absolutely sharp. 
The light used being 
hus absolutely mono- 
hromatic, any correc- 


oa 


a 


image of the object is 
duplicated, and this 
upsets the fluorescent 
6: image, and by the use 
of the prism the two 
images are differen- 
tiated, and one inter- 


tion for chromatic 
aberration is quite un- 
necessary. These ob- 
jectives are called | 
“monochromats,” and | 
Zeiss has constructed 
1em as dry objectives 
with a N.A. of 0.35 
and immersion objec- 
tives of N.A. 0.85, 
equivalent to 1.70 and 


es 


1.25, equivalent to 2.5. 
The immersion liquid 
is a mixture of pure 
zlycerine and distilled 
water. The eye-pieces 
are either Huyghen’s 
or Ramsden’s, made of 
rock crystal, and the 


cepted by the dia- 
phragm of the eye 
piece. On the other 


hand for certain work 
it is advisable to 
utilise the whole of 
| the fluorescence. 


| The study of the 
| minute structure of 
objects by the aid of 
he microscope *s ob- 
| v.ously best effected 


prs 


by the aid of the 


magnification is from 
5 to 20 times, and 
they can be used for 
subjective examina- 
tion or photography. 
The condenser, which 
hasa N.A. of 1.30, isa 
glycerine immersion 
system, formed of four 
rock crystal lenses, the 
two upper lenses of 


photographic plate. 
The finder is then 
merely useful to find 
the focal plane, 
which is then 16 
placed by the dark ~ 
slide, and this plane 


which may be either 
alternately or totally | 


| is then about 30cm. 
tube length. The am- 
vlification given by 
the monochromats 
and the quartz eye 
pieces varies irom 
200 to 3,600, accord- 
ing to the tube 
length and camera ex-— 
tension of 24 to 34cm. 

The light used 


replaced by an apian- 


must be absolutely 
monochromatic, and 


atic combination, 


which thus enables 
one to alter the focus 
and the N.A. of the 


that which answers to 
this condition is pro-— 
duced by the spark” 
between two cad: 


condenser. 


mium wires, of 2mm. 


As the eye cannot 
see light on a short 


diameter, actuated by 
a Leyden jar of 0.002 


wave length, it, is = 
necessary to use some 
medium or special 
optical arrangement 
for subjective observation. ‘The best thing for this purpose is a 
“finder” devised by Koehler, which may be compared to an 
artificial hypermetropic eye, of about three dioptres, sensitive to the 
ultra-violet. The refractive media of this are composed of two quartz 
lenses, and its retina is a screen of uranium glass, mounted in con- 
tact with a prism. The fluorescent image which is formed on this 
screen is examined by means of a powerful eye-piece, provided with 
a diaphragm, which is permanently connected with the finder. This 
finder, placed behind the eye-piece in a slightly inclined position, 
enables one to see the whole of the fluorescent image. 


Koehler’s Apparatus, showing the camera turned 
ocular inspection. 


microfarads, charged 
by an induction coil 
of 12cm. spark. A” 
f special spectroscope” 
devised by Koehler is used to isolate the particular wave length 
be namely, 275~«(No. 17, of Moscart), This spectroscope’ 
consists of a collimator which parallelises the rays. two quartz 
prisms and a quartz telescope, which gives at its focal plane an” 
image ten times the size of the spark. A total reflection prism of 
rock crystal placed below the microscope transmits to the Abbe 
Ronco auie image of the spark formed by the collimator. The 
adjustable diaphragm plate of the condenser is provided with a 
screen of uranium glass, which is used to define the focal plane of the 
image of the spark projected by the condenser. 


back for 
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The new method of investigation by means of the ultra-violet 
rays of A275 certainly presents many advantages; in -the first place 
the resolving power is doubled. The opacity of certain parts of the 
tissues to the ultra-violet tays produces practically an optical 
differentiative similar to that produced by stains. Examinations by 


\ 27.5 enables us either to affirm the results obtained by our usual 
visual methods of examination, or to check them or to find out new 
facts. Ultva-violet light renders fluorescent certain parts of the 
tissues, which then emitting a light of their own, thus makes it 


possible to use achromats or apochromats of lower N.A.—that is to 
say, of dry systems. 


A PROPOSED COPYRIGHT BILL. 


WE now give the full text of the Bill which has been drafted by the 
Artistic Copyright Society. The salient points of the Bill were 
printed in our issue of December 22 last, but for a proper considera- 
tion of the very complicated and involved wording of the provisions 
it necessary for the complete text of the Bill to be before the 
reader. Our comments on certain important proposals in the Bill 
will be found on another page. 

DRAFT—Subject to Revision. 


A BILL INTITULED AN ACT TO CON SOLIDATE AND AMEND 
THE LAW RELATING TO COPYRIGHT IN ARTISTIC WORKS. 
Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty 


by and with 
the advice and consent ot the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows :— 

PARTS 


Narvre anp Duration or Ricur. 


1. The author, being a British subject, of any work of fine art, 
photograph or cast from nature, made after the passing of this Act 
in any country whatsoever, and the author, whether a British subject 
or not, of any work of fine art, photograph or cast from nature, made 
after the passing of this Act in any part of the British Dominions 
shall have throughout the British Dominions copyright as defined in 
this Act. 

2. The copyrig 
in the exclusive r 


1t in any work the subject of this Act shali consist 
ght.of the author or other proprietor for time being 
to do or permit to be done, or cause to he done, any of the following 
acts, viz. :— 


(a) To make for sale, distribution, exhibition or hire any copy of 
such work as defined by this Act: 

(b) To sell, distribute, exhibit or let for hire, or offer, or keep 
for sale, distribution, exhibition or hire of any such, copy : 

(c) To import into or export from any part of the British Do- 

minions any 

(d) And all coy made or dealt with in infringement of th 

said exclusive right shal unlawful copies within the 

of this Act. 

3. The copyright conferred by this Act shall endure for the foliow- 

ing terms ;— 

(a) In the case of an original work of fine art, for the life of the 

author end until the expiration of thirty years after the end 

of the year in which he died. 


such copy. 


meaning 


{b) In the case of a work of fine art, made by one person from 
any work of fine art designed by another, of a cast from 
nature, and of a photograph, for a term commencing on the 
completion of such work, cast, or photograph, and continuing 
until the expiration of thirty years after the end of the year 
in which the same shall have been compieted., 

4. Every assignment of copyright under this Act, other than an 
assignment by operation or devolution of law or testamentary dis- 
dosition, and every license respecting the same, shall be in writing 
signed by the assignor or licensor. 

5. (1.) In case any work, the subject of copyright under this Act, 
shall be a portrait made on the reqnest of any person, for pecuniary 
onsideration, the copyright in such portrait shali, on payment of the 
onsideration and in the absence of agreement in writing to the con- 
tary, belong to such person. But this shall not extend to a work of 
culpture intended for a place or building of a public nature. 

(2.) For the purposes of this section any work shall be con- 
sidered a portrait whose principal object is the likeness in any form 
of art of any specified person. 
6. Except as in this Act provided, the right of first publication, 


and the copyright in any work the subject of this Act shall remain in 
the author, whether such work be sold or disposed of by such author 
or not, unless the right to publish the work or the copyright therein be 
expressly assigned or disposed of in w riting by. him; or pass by 
operation, or devolution of jaw, or testamentary disposition. 

7. In the case of an artist sending a sketch or drawing to an editor 
for publication, the act of sending this sketch or drawing, and its 
acceptance and payment therefor is to be taken as conveying the 
copyright from the artist to the proprietor of the publication. 

8. (1.) If any work the subject of copyright under this Act forms 
part of any scene, the copying of such work, merely as forming part 
of such scene, shall not be deemed to be any infringement of the copy- 
right in such work, unless the special purpose for which the scene 
is represented 1s the copying of such work. 

(2.) Notwithstanding anything in this Act contained, sketches, 
studies, models and casts, used in executing any original work of 
fine art may, in the absence of agreement in writing to the contrary, 
be used or dealt with by the author of such work, without infring- 
ing the copyright in such work, provided that he does not thereby 
repeat or imitate the main design or any essential feature of the work 


PART 


INFRINGEMENTS AND REMEDIES. 


fi 
9. If any person shall infringe the copyright in any work the sub- 
ject of this by doing, or causing to be done, any act the exclusive 
right to do or permit which is by this Act reserved to the proprietor 
of the copyright in such work, without the consent in wri ing of such 
proprietor, such person shall be liable to:— 
{a) An injunction to restrain such infringement. 
(b) Damages, or at the option of the party suing, an account of 
profits. 
(c) Penalties of an amount to be fixed by the jury hearing the 
ase, or if there is no jury, by the judge, not exceeding ten 
pounds for each offence. Provided always that in the case 
of an infrirgement appearing in a newspaper, book or similar 
publication, or in an advertisement thereof, a penalty of a 
lump sum may be substituted. 
(d) An order for delivery up on oath for forfeiture or destruction 
of all wilawful copies. 
10. (1.) Any person having in his possession or control any unlaw- 
ful copies of any work the subject of this Act, shall, wpon demand in 
writing served upon him by the proprietor of the copyright, or any 
other party aggrieved, make to such proprietcr, or other party, within 
forty-eight hours after service of tha demand, full discovery of the 
name and address of the person from whom he obtained the unlawful 
copies, the number thereof, and the date when they were obtained, 
and of all invoices, accounts, and other d ocuments reiating thereto ; 
and in default of such discovery may be summoned before a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction, and ordered under a penalty of ten pounds 
to give such discovery within a reasonable time to be appointed by 
the Court. 


(2.) Any failure to give such discovery shall be deemed prima 
facie evidence, in any proc2eding for penalties or otherwise under 
this Act, that the person so failing had reasonable ground to sus- 
pect that the copies so dealt with by him, were unlawful copies 
within the meaning of this Act. 
ll. Any Court of Summary Jurisdiction, on the application of the 

proprietor of the copyright in any work the subject of this Act, on 
being satisfied that there is reasonable ground to suspect that unlaw- 


ful copies of any such work are to be found in any house, premises, 
or other place within its jurisdiction, shall grant a warrant to any 
constable te search for such suspected unlawful copies in such house, 
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premises, or other place, between sunrise and sunset, and to seize 
and bring before the Court any such suspected unlawful copies, and 
the Court on proof that such copies are unlawful copies within the 
meaning of this Act, shall order them tobe destroyed or delivered 
up as forfeited to the proprietor of the copyright. 

12. (1.) If any person in any street or highway or elsewhere than 
at a house or shop, shall hawk, carry about, sell, or offer for sale any 
copy suspected to be an unlawful copy of any work, the subject of 
this Act, every such suspected unlawful copy shall be summarily 
seized by any constable, without warrant, on the request in writing 
of the apparent owner of the copyright in such work and at his risk. 

(2.) On seizure of any such copies, they shall be conveyed by 
he constable seizing them before a Court of Summary Jurisdiction, 
and the Court on proof that such copies are unlawful copies within 
he meaning of this Act, shall order them to be destroyed or de- 
ivered up as forfeited to the proprietor of the copyright. 

(3.) An order for destruction under this and the preceding 
section may, if the Court think fit, be made ex parte, and, pending 
he making of an order, the copies seized shall be detained by the 
Court. 
13. Ali unlawful copies of any work, the subject of copyright under 
this Act, imported into any part of the British Dominions, shall be 
detained and confiscated by the officers of His Majesty’s Customs on 
receipt by them of a notice in writing, duly verified, from the apparent 
owner of the copyright in such work, declaring his title to and the 
period of duration of the copyright, together with a description, 
photograph, sketch, or copy of such work. 

14, (1.) If any person fraudulently signs or otherwise affixes or 
causes to be signed or affixed upon any work of fine art, any name, 
initials, monogram, or distinctive mark so as to give reasonable 
ground for belief, contrary to the actual fact, that such work is an 
original work of fine art, executed by an author either then alive, 
or who died within thirty years preceding the acts complained of, 
such person shall be guilty of forgery and punishable as for the forgery 
of a signature on a document. 


(2.) If any person commits any of the following offences :— 
(a) Fraudulently sells, distributes, exhibits, lets for hire, or offers 
or keeps for sale, distribution, exhibition, or hire, xny work 
of fine art so falsely signed or marked as aforesaid or permits, 
or causes to be done any of the said acts. 
(b) Fraudulently sells, distributes, exhibits, lets for hire, or 


offers or keeps for sale, distribution, exhibition, or hire, any, 


work or the copy of any work the subject of this Act, repre- 
senting, contrary to the fact, that such work or copy was 
executed by, or from the work of, an author then alive, or 
who died within thirty years preceding the acts complained 
of, or causes to be done any of the said acts, 
he shail be guilty of an indictable misdemeanour punishable by im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding two years, and he shall (without 
prejudice to any other remedy) be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
one hundred pounds, to be paid to the person aggrieved. 

(3.) The provisions of Sections 10, 11, and 12 of this Act shall 
apply to such false or fraudulent works or copies in the same way 
as if they had been unlawful copies within the meaning of the Act. 
15. (1.) When the author of any original work of fine art, the 

subject of copyright under this Act, shall have sold or otherwise 
parted with the possession of such work, no material alteration shall 
afterwards be made in such work by addition or otherwise except 
with the consent in writing of the author, uniess the author’s signa- 
ture or mark be removed from the work. 

(2.) Neither shall it be lawful during the continuance of the 
copyright (except with the consent in writing of the author) to 
sell, exhibit, let for hire, or offer for sale, exhibition, or hire any 
altered original work of fine art or copy thereof or altered copy 
of an orginial work of fine art as or for the unaltered work or copy 
thereof or copy of the unaltered work of such author, 

(3.) Any person who shall knowingly commit or cause to be 
committed any infringement of the above provisions shall be liabie 
to the like penalty as is by the last section provided for the issue 
of a ijalse or fraudulent work or copy, such penalty to be payable 
to the author of the original work, without prejudice to any other 
remedies of such author, or any other person aggrieved. 

16. (1.) In any action for infringement the person sued must deliver 


with his defence or at any subsequent time which the Court may ap- 
point, particulars of any objections on which he relies in support 
thereof; and, if one of the grounds of objection is want of originality 
or of title in the person suing, he must state the name and address of 
the person whom he alleges to be the true author of the work or 
proprietor of the copyright, and the title and date of any alleged 
previous work or publication. 
(2.) On the trial of the action, in the absence of such objec- 

tions, the title of the person suing shall be taken as admitted, and 
no evidence shall (except by special leave of Court) be admitted in 
proof of any alleged objection of which particulars have not been 
so delivered; but any particulars delivered may be from time to 
time amended on such conditions as to costs and otherwise as the 

Court shall think fit. 

17. No person shall be excused from answering any question upon 
examination as a witness, or from making any discovery either in 
answer to interrogatories or of documents, on the ground that such 
answer or discovery may render him liable to the penalties imposed 
by this Act. Provided always that no answers or discovery which 
any person shall be compelled by this Act to make, shall be admissible 
in evidence against him in support of any criminal proceedings. 

18. (1.) All penalties and fines which shall be incurred under this 
Act may be recovered, and all uniawful copies and other things 
which may be liable to forfeiture or destruction under this Act may 
be dealt with either by action against the party offending, or by 
proceedings before a Court of Summary Jurisdiction in that part of 
the British Dominions where the offender is found, or the act com- 
plained of has been committed, or where the unlawful copies or other 
things are, 

(2.) All remedies conferred by this Act shall be cumulative, 
but the Court or jury shall have a discretion as to awarding penal- 
ties, in addition to damages, in any case where the defendant shall 
prove due compliance with any demand for discovery served on him 
as provided by Section 10 of this Act. 

(3.) The costs ofall proceedings under this Act in which am 
infringement shall be proved, shall, unless the Court shall other. 
wise direct, be taxed as between solicitor and client so as to give 
the person aggrieved a full indemnity for all his expenses. 

(4.) All false, fraudulent or unlawful works, or copies to which 
any of the Sections 13, 14, or 15 apply, shall be liable to destruc 
tion, or may be ordered to be delivered up on oath as forfeited to 
the person aggrieved, 

(5.) Where any works or copies become liable to seizure, for- 
feiture, destruction or confiscation under this Act, such liabilit 
shail extend to and include all plates, blocks, negatives, moulds, or 
other similar things from which any of such works or copies wete 
or may be produced. 


PART III. 
REGISTRATION AND MARKING. 

(19.) (1.) There shall be kept at the Hall of the Stationers’ Com: 
pany by the officer appointed by the said Company for the purposes 
of the Copyright Act, 1842, a book entitled “ The Register of Owners 
of Copyright in original works of Fine Art ° wherein may be regis: 
tered the proprietorship of the Copyright in any original work of Finé 
Art the subject of this Act, including such works first made in the 
United States of America by a citizen thereof, and any assignments 
thereof, and any assignment so entered shall be effectual in law 
without being subject to any stamp or duty, and shall be of the same 
force and effect as it had been made by deed. 

(2.) Application for registration and the entries in the register 
made thereon shall be in the forms and contain the particulars seb 
out in the First Schedule hereto, with such modifications as the 
Stationers’ Company may from time to time prescribe. ‘ 

(5.) There shall not be entered in any such register any notice 
of any trust, express, implied or constructive. 

(4.) The said officer shall make and keep full indexes of all 
entries made under this Act, arranged alphabetically so as to show 
(a) the title or description of the work, (b) the name of the author, 
and (c) the name of the proprietor, with references to the place @ 
the register where the full particulars of registration may be found. 

(5.) The said officer shall have power, upon written application 
being made to him by any registered proprietor, and on his beim3 
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satistied of the existence of any inaccuracy in the registration (with- 

out prejudice to any pending proceedings), to make any correction 

in the name, address or descriptioa of the author or publisher, or 
of such proprietor, or in any other matter as stated in the original 
application for registration. 

20. The registration of a person as proprietor of the copyright in 
any original work of Fine Art shall be primd facie evidence of his 
ownership of the copyright. 

21. Save as herein provided the several enactments contained in 
Sections 11, 12, 13 and 14 of the Copyright Act, 1842, shall apply to 
registration under this Act in the same manner as if such enactments 
were here repeated at length so far as the same are applicable, except 
that the fee for making any entry or giving any certificate shall be 
the sum of one shilling only. 

22. (1.) Before delivery on sale, or for hire or exhibition of any 
copies of a work the subject of copyright under this Act, the persons 
publishing such copies shall cause every such copy to be marked as 
follows :— 

(a) In the case of a reproduction of an original work of fine art 
which has copyright under this Act with the author’s name 
and the words “ Author’s copyright,” 

(b) In the case of a reproduction of any other work with the name 
of the proprietor of the copyright and the year of completion 
of the work, together with a notification that the said work 
is copyright. And if he fails to do so, no action shall be 
sustainable nor any penalty be recoverable by the proprietor 
in respect of any copies of such work made in good faith by 
other persons, unless such proprietor shows that he took 
proper steps to secure the marking of all copies issued by him. 

(2.) Any person who shall falsely mark or cause to be falsely 
marked any copy of a work requiring to be marked under the pre- 
vious sub-section shall be quilty of an indictable misdemeanour, and 

shall in addition be liable at the suit of any party aggrieved to a 

penalty not exceeding ten pounds for every such offence. 


PART IV. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRovISIONS AND DEFINITIONS. 


23. (1.) The copyright existing in any work of fine art, photo- 
graph, or cast from nature by virtue of any enactment in force imme- 
diately before the commencement of this Act, shall endure for the 
term limited by such enactment, or for the term fixed by this Act 
with respect to such works first made after the commencement o 
this Act, whichever is the longer. 

(2.) The provisions as to registration or marking of copies 0: 
such existing works, and the remedies for infringement of copyright 
therein, and otherwise shall be the same as for works completed 
after the commencement of this Act. 

(3.) The registration of any original work of Fine Art firs 
made in the United States of America by a citizen thereof, if 
effected within twelve months after the first recording of the copy- 
right in the said United States, shall confer the same rights on the 
proprietor as if the said work had been first made in the United 
Kingdom. 

(4.) Nothing in this section shall diminish or prejudice any 
rights or interests subsisting at the commencement of this Act. 
24. The Acts specified in the second Schedule to this Act are hereby 

repealed, provided that the copyright in any existing work regis- 
tered in pursuance of any enactment hereby repealed shall be 
deemed to be registered in pursuance of this Act. 

25. Subject to the modifications contained in Section 6 hereof 
nothing in this Act shall affect the right of any person at common 
law to prevent the publication of an unpublished work, and until 
publication the person entitled to the right of first publication shall 
have all the remedies for infringement given to proprietors of copy- 
right by this Act. 

26. A licensee shall have all the remedies for infringement possessed 
by a proprietor of copyright under this Act in so far as his interest 
shall extend but no further or otherwise. 

27. Nething in this Act shall confer copyright in any profane, 
libellous or indecent work. 

28. An agent duly authorised in writing may do for an author or 
proprietor of copyright, any act required or authorised by this Act 


.to be done by him, and every act so done shall be as effectual for all 
purposes of this Act as if done personally by such author or proprietor. 
29. In and for the purpose of this Act, unless the context other- 
wise requires, 
(1.) “ Work of fine art.” shall mean and include every painting 
or drawing, scuipture, and engraving, as hereinafter defined, and 
any other like work of fine art, and shall include any design of an 
artistic nature applicable or applied to any article of manufacture 
whether so applicable or applied in respect of the pattern, or the 
shape or configuration, or the ornament thereof, 

(2.) “ Painting or drawing” means any painting or drawing in 
any medium or material, executed by hand and not by printing 
or any mechanical or chemical process. 

(3.) culpture” means any statue, sculpture, model, or cast 
(other than a cast from nature), carved or made in any material 
either in the round, in relief, or in intaglio by any process. 

(4.) “Engraving” means any work executed by hand and not 

by photography, or any mechanical means, upon any material 
whence prints or impressions of such work may be taken or multi- 
plied, immediately or mediately by any process, and includes any 

prints or proofs so taken. 5 

(5.) “ Original work of fine art” shall mean a work of fine art 
made by a person from or according to his own original design. 

(6.) “Photograph” shall mean and include every work pro- 
duced by any photographic process upon any material whence 
prints or copies of such work may be taken or multiplied definitely 
or indefinitely, and shall include any such work though developed 
or finished by hand, or by any mechanical means. 

(7.) “Cast from nature” shall means and include all mouldy of 
natural objects or parts of such objects and all casts made from 
such moulds. 

(8.) “Proprietor” shall mean and include the author of the 
work and his representatives, and any person acquiring from him or 
them- the copyright in the work, and any person in whom the 
property in such copyright shall subsist, or on whom the same shall 
devolve, shall be considered the proprietor thereof, 

(9.) “ Author” ghall in relation to a photograph mean the per- 
son who shall himself (not being an employe or assistant) have 
taken the originial photographic negative or positive and prints or 
copies therefrom, or in the case of a person who employs another 
person to do the work and who gives pecuniary consideration for 
work done, such employer shall be considered the author of the work. 

(10.) “Copy” shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, mean 
any representation or reproduction of a work, or any part thereof, 
or the design thereof, in the same or in any other form, and in any 
material and in any size; and shail include: — 

(a) A reproduction of a work by using or applying it either in the 
pattern, or in the shape or configuration, or in the ornamenta- 
tion of any article of manufacture. 

(b) A reproduction of any other work of fine art or photograph 
by a sculpture, or of a sculpture by any other work of fine 
art or photograph; and 

(c) A representation of any work by a living picture, or by 
any other means whereby the design of the work is repro- 
duced. 

50. All actions and other proceedings for any penalties under this 
Act shall be commenced within 12 calendar months after the dis- 
covery of the offence or shall be of no effect. 

Sl. (1.) This Act may be cited as “The Artistic Copyright Act, 
1906.” 

(2.) The expression “The Copyright Acts,” wherever 1t occurs 
in the International Copyright Act, 1886, or any Order in Council 
to be construed ag part thereof, shall be deemed to include this Act 
52. This Act shall come into operation on the First of January, 

One thousand nine hundred and seven. 
The necessary Schedules to follow. 
tO 


Tasrorp” Demonstrations.—Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome, and 


Co., have fitted up a studio and demonstration room at their chief 
offices, Snow Hill Buildings, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., and are now 
prepared to give the attention of their staff to personal inquiries 
from those experiencing any difficulties in the use of “Tabloid” 
chemicals. 
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A SECOND NOTE ON “ORTHOCHROMATIC” PLATES. | 
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|The following note, which is sent to us by the author from the | In the record of this plate (Fig. 1), 7 will he noted that beginning 
Yerkes Observatory, as a reprint from the “ Astro-Physical Journal,” | with the 5 seconds exposure, up to and including that of 30 seconds, 
continues the charting of tests obtained by the method described | the maximum sensitiveness lies decidedly in the violet about a 3909- 
im the previous paper by Mr. Wallace, which appeared in our issue | 4100. With the 1 minute exposure, however, the yellow-green 
of October 27 last.—Eps., B. J. P.] sensitiveness is slightly in excess of he former, and gains in densi iy 


Density 
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Fic. I. Fic. 3.—Density-Cutves Corresponding to Plates Plotted in Fig. 2 


The “sensitiveness-curves” in Fig. 2 accompanying the present | very rapidly with increasing exposure, until at 8 minutes it is far 


paper were plotted from negatives obtained under precisely similar | ahead, and has then reached the point of greatest allowable opacity. 
conditions to those described in my “preliminary note” -(B. J., In the meantime, the blue-violet has but slightly increased. 
October 27, 1905). The dye incorporated in the emulsion during the preparation of 
Light-Units. 
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Fic. 2.—Sensitiveness-Curves in Light-Units. - 
In considering the series recording the selective sensitiveness of the | the plate stains it with a heavy greenish-orange hue, which shows 


tae . : s Gree . bs ce . 
Cramer “Slow Isochromatic” plate, an interesting condition was | a definite absorption band in the yellow-green from A 5400-58005 
observed, which, in brief, amounts to a reversal of curve according to | while in the violet the absorption is very strongly marked, shading 
whether “under” or “normal” exposure be considered. | off gradually in the blue. The sensitiveness-curve, for normal e% 
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posure is therefore resultant from a co 
* light-filter.” 

Vhe light which falls upon 
exposure”) affects first the blue-violet. 
sensitiveness ; but, as it penetrates (by | 


mbination of emulsion and 


the surface of the film (“ under- 


—the regidn of maximum 
engthened exposure) farther 


into the film, the violet and blue light is more and more absorbed, 
while the yellow and green is transmitted with but slight loss. 


It will be noticed that these curves, 
1905), 
light-units 
who measure opacity, but plot density. 
workers have proven that in a theore 


quantities of silver reduced at different points are proportional to the 


logarithm of the light producing them; t 


representing the amount of chemical work accomplished by the 
By plotting these spectrum negatives as “opacity in light- 


light. 
units” the curves serve as an indication 
pure colour. At the same time they 
densities, for, the transparency of the 
density, such a curve is the measure of 


Fig. 2 (B. J.. October 27, 


and Fig. 2 (herewith), have been plotted with “opacity in 
” This differs from the method of Hurter and Driffield, 


The investigations of these 
ically perfect negative the 


he deposit of silver (density) 


of the reiative exposure for 
should also be plotted as 
ight being reduced by the 
the printing value (Figs. 3 


and 4). 
Asa check upon the opacity estimation of -.ese curves,it was thought 
advisable to adopt some method of “proying” them. A density- 
curve was therefore selected (Cramer “ Instantaneous Isochromatic’’) 
which had been plotted from the opacity-curve alread y published, 
and which should be, theoretically, exactly the inverse of the 
original. 


ensity 


THE SCOTTISH PHOTOGRAPHIC FEDERATION. 
AnnvuAL MEETING. 

Last Saturday the annual general meeting of the Scottish Photo- 
graphic Federation was held in Dundee. Over thirty delegates and 
a goodly number of associates were present, presided over by Mr. 
G. D. Macdougald, F.1.C., President. The Secretary (Mr. John B. 
Maclachlan) presented the annual report which we print below. 

The financial statement of the Treasurer (Mr. Arch. Campbell) 
showed a balance of £33 7s. 6d., compared with £29 3s. S$d. in 1904. 
Both reports were unanimously approved. 

It was agreed that in future the Council appoint the Board of Selec- 
tion for the annual salon. Mr. R. Milne, Secretary of the Paisley 
Philosophical Institute (Photographic Section), submitted an invita- 
tion from that bedy to hold the 1907 Salon at Paisley. The invitation 
was unanimously accepted, and the inviters heartily thanked. 

The reward of hard work on behalf of the Federation was 
acknowledged when the Portfolio Secretary (Mr. S. Stewart, F.1.C., 
Kirkcaldy Ph.S.), and the 1906 Salon Secretary (Mr. Vaness C. Baird, 
Dundee and East of Scotland Ph.A.), were elected Vice-Presidents. 
The Secretary (Mr. John B. Mac achlan), treasurer (Mr. Arch. Camp- 
bell), and auditors (Messrs. J. A. Murdoch and R. C. Thomson), were 
unanimously re-elected. Thirteen delegates were nominated for the 
Council (nine vacancies), and the ballot revealed the foilowing as 
elected :—Megssrs. H. Coates, Perthshire Society of of Natural Science 
(Ph. Section); R. Milne, Paisley Philosophical Institute (Ph, Sec- 
tion) ; Dan Dunlop, Motherwell Young Men’s Institute C.C. 3 A. Rich- 
mond, M.D., Paisley; J. W. Ross, Brechin, Ph.A.; J. S. Bryce, Pais- 
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Fic. 4.—Density-Curves Corresponding to Plates Plotted in IHS, De 


This was mounted upon a sheet of opaque paper and its area 
carefully cut out, then placed in a camera, anu an image projected 
of a size comparable with the original nev>tive. This last adiust- 
ment was réadily effected by making pinholes through the paper 
mask at the positions of the Fraunhofer lines (abscissee) and focus- 
ig the bright images to size. By means of a plate swinging 
vertically the image of the curve was caused to impress itself with 
varying density, the pinholes being distinctly shown as slightly 
darker lines crossing the negative of the artificial spectrum thus 
obtained. 


This negative was found to be closely comparable with the original 
spectrum negative, when due allowance was made for the effect 
of the Fraunhofer lines in the latter. Comparison prints are shown 
in Fig. 5, in which one-half of the height of the artificial spectrum 
has had the lines drawn in by hand, while the remaining half is 
untouched, 

The result of the speed tests for the plates represented in this 
second note is (while still taking the Cramer “Instantaneous Iso- 
chromatic” as 1.0), as follows :—Standard “orthochromatic ”=0.75 : 
Cramer “slow isochromatic”=9.00; Warwick “Rainbow” (slow) = 
2.00; Wellington “Iso speedy ”=1.17. Thus it would appear that the 
“slow isochromatic” has a speed of one-ninth that of the “instan- 
taneous isochromatic.” 


Ropert James WaLnace. 


—~— 


Mr. Wotreane Arnpr, the teacher of retouching potifies us that 
he has removed to 8, Carlton Vale, Maida Vale, N.W. 


ley; D. Horn, Glasgow Southern Ph, A.; A. Symon, Wishaw Ph.A. ; 
E. Darwin Wilmot, Edinburgh University C.C. The rules provide 
for the addition of not more than three associates, and Mr. James 
Patrick, Edinburgh, was unanimously appointed the first for that 
office. Hearty thanks were accorded Mr. Macdougald as chairman, 
and also for his labours on behalf of the Federation as President. At 
the Council meeting, Mr. A. W. Mill, President of the Shotts C.C., 
was unanimously appointed Portfolio Secretary. 

The report (abridged) of the secretary, Mr. John B. Maclachlan, 
is as follows :— 

J am happy to be able to report that the Federation still con- 
Jinues to progress; 1904 closed with a membership of 32 societies; 
in 1905 we have to record 38 societies combined in the Federation for 
he betterment of photography in Scotland. I might also mention, 
hough it does not come within the scope of this report, other 
additions for this year, thus paving the way for a further increase. 
When we look back at the sixteen societies that combined to form 
he Federation three years ago next week (January 17), we have 
reason to be proud of the manner in which the Scottish societies 
have taken up the aims enunciated then, and not only the aims, 
but also the manner in which the members of the Council, through 
good report and ill, steadily set themselves to carry out the high 
ideals placed before them. 


The Blue Book has now become a valued feature of the Federa- 


+ 


ion; this year it was enlarged, and the increasing number of 
advertisements show that its value in this respect is becoming 
It is the duty of all 


realised by those outside the Iederation. 
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associates to aid in making it yet more complete and helpful. It 
might be mentioned that it was found necessary to increase this 
year’s issue to 2,500. 

The portfolio, splendidly managed by Mr. Stewart, has already 
become a feature in the life of the federated societies. The “ Mac- 
dougald Plague” (gifted by our esteemed President), awarded for 
the best print in the portfolio, has been awarded to Mr. A. W. Hill, 
president of the Shotts Camera Club, who has gifted the winning 
print to the donor of the plaque. 

The Salon at Glasgow was acclaimed by press and public as an 
artistic triumph, but, unfortunately, in spite of the labours of a 
devoted committee, allied to the enthusiastic covener, and the inde- 
fatigable industry of their secretary, the financial result was not 
equally favourable, and we had to mourn a deficit. This, however, 
only tended to show how real was the interest in the Federation 
of its many friends—the guarantors made good the deficiency, and 
the funds of the Federation remained intact. The 1905 Salon does 
not come within the scope of this report, or I might say much, but 
no, the blushes of the Salon committee are spared. 

All that has been said will show you that the Federation is prosper- 
ing, and that it is alive to its original aim—the betterment of 
photography in Scotland. It behoves every associate to do his—or 
her—utmost to help forward the good cause by every means 
possible. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION. 
A Winter Re-vnion. 


The social evening announced some time ago to take place as a 
winter function of the Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom, was held on Friday tast at the Galleries of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. In the 
absence of the President, Professor John Joly, F.R.S8., a reception of 
the guests was held by the president-elect, Mr. E. J. Humphery. 
Upwards of a hundred ladies and gentlemen were present, and some 
fifty cordial letters were received regretting that political and other 
engagements prevented attendance, and wishing the meeting every 
success. Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ellis, Miss 
Effie Ellis, Master Douglas Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. A Corbett, Mr. 
A. Seaman and Miss Seaman, Mr. W. E. Dunmore, Mr. J. W. P. 
Rawlins, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Humphrey, Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, 
Mr. A. W. Green, Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Beard, Mr, Hans Miiller, 
Mr. H. Snowden Ward, Mr. E. J. Wall, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hedley M. Smith and Miss Alice Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Winter, Mrs. and Miss Beaumont, and Miss Evelyn Beau- 
mont, Mr. and Mrs. J. Seilor, Mr. George E. Brown, Mr. C. Phipps 
Lucas, Mr. and Mrs. Walter F. Potter, Mr. Frank Potter and Miss 
Olive Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Emery, M. L. Gastine (Paris), 
Mr. Martin Jacolette, Mr. H. C. Pharoah, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Meynell, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Dixon and the Misses Dixon, Mr. and 
Mrs W. H. White, Mr. A. W. Brooks, Mr. and Mrs, T, K. Grant, 
Herr E. J. Janssen, Mr, T. A. Scotton, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Robin- 
son, and the Misses Margot and Janet Robinson, Mr. G. W. 
Watson and Miss Watson, the Misses Muriel and Olive Gaze, Mr. 
Alec Simpson, Mr. James Hernaman, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Bridge, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Marchant, and the Misses Marchant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sydney Keith, Mr. William Grove, Mddles. Louise and Marie 
Ferraris, Mr. J. L. Wade, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Wade, junr., Mr, 
W. Wade, Mr. P. R. Salmon, Mr. W. Stiles, Mr. Alexander Mackie, 
Mr. W. S. Killman, Mr. and Mrs. Battams, Mr. and Mrs. Fraser 
Black, M. Paul Berton, Mrs. McLean, Miss Gobell, Miss Hilda 
Harding, Miss Frenie Harding, Miss Margot Severn, Mr. J. A. 
Boyett, Dr. Harrison Orton, Mr. Dance, Mr. Ernest Marler, Mr. 
E. J. Walker. 

The evening was interspersed with an attractive musical pro- 
gramme, arranged by the secretary of the Convention, Mr. F. A. 
Bridge. 

At ten o’clock, a “little dance” was held, Mr. Alfred Ellis and 
Mr. Walter Potter acting as M.C.s. The whole proceedings, which 
throughout were of a most enjoyable character, were brought to 
a close by the singing of the National Anthem, and cheers for Mr. 
Walter Potter, from whom the suggestion of the evening had 
emanated. 


Patent Dews. 


aaa . 
Process patents—applications and  specifications—are treated in | 
“© Photo-Mechanical Notes.” | 
The following applications for patents were made between January 
1 and 6:— . 
Printing APPARATUS.—No. 43. Improvements in photographic print- | 
ing apparatus. Joseph Halden, 17, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 
Cotour PHorocrapuy.—No. 54. <A process for the manufacture of a 
photographic printing paper with which several-coloured photo- 
graphs can be produced from a single negative. Frank Athron, 
11, Clifton Road, South Norwood, London. 
Novet Errects.—No. 91. Improvements in the art of photography 
and the production of novel and striking effects by photograp ic 
means. Hiram Codd, Joseph Deeks, 1, Queen Victoria Street, 
London. 
Macutne Copyinc.—No. 235. Improvements in electrically operal ed 
photographic copying apparatus. Otto Lienexampf, 31, Bedford 
Street, Strand, London. ; ; 
Cameras.—No. 405. Improvements in photographic cameras. ‘The 
Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd. George Arthur 
Pickard and Frank Slinger, 6, Bank Street, Manchester, 


i! 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
These specifications are obtainable, price 8d, each, post free, from the 


Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C. 


Retrer PHorocrapus.—No. 5,559, 1905. The invention consists in 
the taking of a positive from the negative of the subject, the 
positive and negative being then superposed and a third photo- 
graph being taken of the pair thus superposed whilst their pic 
ture surfaces are displaced. This third copy is then transferred 
to stone or plate for printing in apparent relief. In the production 
of the third plate from the superposed negative and positive, the 
shifting of the negative and positive takes place, during exposure, 
by any micrometer screw arrangement. The copied picture on the 
third plate is not, however, employed as in the known processes 
for producing independent relief pictures with raised or sunken 
outline, but is used for the production of a printing block. This 
block is used for printing, and a picture is obtained therefrom 
which gives an appearance of light and shade effects as if m 
actual relief. To obtain delicate blended effects of light and 
shade upon the third plate, the first and second plates are aid 
one upon the other, so that the picture outlines are first coil: 
cidental, and the displacing of the one plate against the other is 
only effected during the exposure. The high appearance of the 
reliefs and the breadth of the shades also depends upon the 
degree of displacement of one plate with relation to the other. 
In similar manner, quite different reliefs can be produced having 
very fine light shades or strong coarse shades for instance, accord 
ing as during the exposure the plates are shifted little or much. 
The most diverse appearances of relief or intaglio for prints can 
be obtained, according as the plates are brought with the film 
or plain glass surfaces together. As the time of exposure is as & 
rule fixed, so would the degree of displacement and naturally also 
the quickness of displacement be influenced. The transferring 
of the third pictures to a printing plate, stone or the like #8 
effected as in the known processes of zincography and lithography. 
Pio Barufli, 13, Via Gombruti, Bologna, Italy. 

Dayiicur Drvetopment or Frrms.—No. 28,594. ‘The invention con 
sists of a long strip or band, which is provided with corrugations 
along each edge, and is wound on a cylinder to which it 
attached. When wound, caps enclose the coil at each end, forming 
a light-tight case enclosing the film. The figures show a modified 
form of the instrument in which the coilable strip B need not be 
of any greater length than the photographic film G. Its pr 
jections 61, 2, are shown as arranged on that side which will 
be the inner side when the strip is coiled, and the photographie 
film is laid against the outer side with the sensitized side outel 
most. The cylinder A may be provided with flanges a3, a4, and 
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these will be advantageous as guides in rolling up the coilable 
strip and photographic film, in either form of the invention. The 
reel comprising the cylinder A may be kept in proper position 
lengthwise of the receptacle in which it is used by means of 


posts, c8, attached to the cap C2, and by posts c9, attached to a 
light shield, c10, which is fastened on the cap C! by means of 
spurs or fingers extending from its periphery. In each form of 
the invention the cylinder on whichh the coilable strip and photo- 
graphic film are wound, and all appurtenances of that cylinder, 


Be ee oe 


ce 
= Cr? 


c? 


are provided with a case. They form a reel and are closed to 
light without any provision for being operated from outside the 
case. H. H. Lake, for Charles Harris Shaw, 637, Putnam Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 

Dirxcr-Viston Fivper.—No. 22,259. The claim is in regard 
to a finder of the direct-vision form in which the picture 
is viewed in a frame provided with cross-wires, a sight being 
used in the form of the usual upright bar behind the. cross-wires. 
The invention consists in the automatic folding down of the 
sight when the frame is turned down after use. In the figure, 1 
is the frame for the sighting cross which is fixed in its open and 


closed position by a spring 4, and 5 is the sight. On the part 1 
of the frame a pin 7 revoluble in lugs 6 is mounted the free end 
of which pin extends to the foot 8 of the sight. Now as soon as 
the frame is folded up the pin 7 is displaced to the extent of the 
are of a circle described by its pivot and encounters the foot 8 
of the sight, whereby this is caused to be folded down against the 
action of a spring 9 and then comes under the folded down sighting 
cross. Gustav Geiger, 16, Maximilian Platz, Munich, Germany. 


Duprex Cinematocrapuy.—No, 29,051. The claims are for a system 
of, and apparatus for, cinematographic projection, to which are 
employed a duplex projecting system and a pair of projecting 

enses, the images from which are thrown upon coincident posi- 

tions on the screen. There is an arrangement of shutters or their 
equivalents, so constructed that. when the picture projected from 
cne lens is fully exposed, the next picture in succession projected 
from the other lens is fully obscured, and when on y a portion 
of one picture is exposed, the corresponding portion of the other 
picture is obscured and the remainder exposed ; or alternatively 
here may be provided an arrangement of shutters or their equiva- 
lents so constructed that when the picture projected from one 
lens is fully exposed, the next picture in succession, projected from 
the other lens, is fully obscured, and while one picture is being 
gradually obscured, the next picture in succession is being gradu- 
ally and in exactly the same ratio exposed, so that the totals of 
the portions of the pictures thrown or projected on the screen by 
the lenses amount to but never exceed one complete picture, and 
throughout the whole operation there will be a continuity of pic- 
ture projected and there will be no decrease or obscuration of 
hight whatever, and at all times during actual exposure the film 
containing the exposed picture or the films or parts thereof con- 
taining the exposed picture or the films or parts thereof contain- 
ing the partially exposed pictures, will remain absolutely sta- 

tionary and steady. ‘The inventor does not confine himself to a 

duplex projecting system, as a triplex or multiplex system may 

under certain circumstances be found desirable. Robert Thorn 

Haines, Swanston Street, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 


The following patent is open to inspection before acceptance under 
the Patents Act, 1901: Process and apparatus for the production of 
photographs. Dischner. 


Exhibitions. 


= 
THE SCOTTISH SALON. 

Tue third annual exhxibition of the Scottish Salon opened at the 
Victoria Art Galleries, Dundee, on January 13 last, and will remain 
open until February 3. The present Salon is noticeable for the strong 
representation made by the profession. It has frequently been said 
that the amateur is usurping the exhibitions, and that the profes- 
sional is heing quietly shelved. As the prominence given to the work 
of the professionals struck us, as well as the high quality of that 
work, it might well be treated of here, as that is a side of the 
Salon that in all probability will escape attention. 

The work of the professionali is hedged round by many conven- 
tions and many difficulties, unknown to the free amateur, who can 
work as he is inclined and follow where fancy leads—he has no 
crotchetty clients to please, nor prints to have ready within a speci- 
fied ‘time. The photography of the man in the profession, guided. 
and hemmed in as it is, is, therefore, mainly run on academic lines— 
he does not try the owtre effects his more independent brother, may ; 
hence we may find much to please, but, as a rule, nothing to startle. 

But first a word as to the Salon itself. The hall is specially built 
for art exhibitions, all lit from the roof, and on the walls (coloured 
dark terra-cotta) the committee have placed panels of jute in a 
natural brown tint, bordered by a wide strip of undressed and un~ 
stained wood. The effect is at first somewhat startling, but it gains 
on one; the broad border effectively separates the desert of wall 
space above from the picture screens, and, at the same time, from 
its “natural” blending with the natural colour of the fabric back 
ground, injures none of the pictures. 

The large and influential attendance at the opening by Sheriff 
Campbell-Smith, LL.D., testified to the interest taken in the art. 
The Salon, offering, as it does, no prizes, has a special appeal to the 
man who has his living to make by his art, as all pictures hung 
are, as far as anything to the contrary is indicated, of equal merit, 
and one professional does not have the chagrin of receiving a bronze 
plaque, while his more humble brother down the street, with a less 
fashionable clientéle, is awarded a silver one. 

The giants are there, the smaller man is also there; all combine 
to form a splendid show. J. Craig Annan, Glasgow, has three pic- 
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tures hung, including one new to exhibitions, a portrait of the 
actress “Ailsa Craig,’ a lesson in the treatment of drapery, the 
graceful flowing lines of the dress all leading upward to the artistic 
intellectual face. William Crooke, of Edinburgh, is represented by 
five examples of his powerful and characteristic portraiture. That 
of Miss Leslie St. John is a full-length figure of a lady in walking 
costume, which exhibits a very clever subordination of the sur- 
roundings to the features, though the reproduction in the catalogue 
gives a poor idea of the actual picture. 

James Auld, Edinburgh, shows good satisfactory work. W. D. 
Brown, Lanark, departs from the beaten track a little, and shows 
an interior of a stable—hard a little, but wonderful, when the 
difficulties are considered. George L. A. Blair, Paisley, is mainly 
represented by landscape—he is the anomaly of a professional who is 
an enthusiast in gum-bichromate—his “Stormswept” is a specially 
strong bit of work. J. Bruce Cameron (Kirkintilloch) goes outside 
to the common things of life for subjects, his “The Water-cart” 
being honoured by reproduction in the catalogue. In Dan Dunlop 
(Motherwell), a professional secures the honour of having the 
largest number of pictures hung, his fifteen pictures out of the 
502 giving him 5 per cent. of the whole exhibition—a truly ‘mar- 
vellous percentage. His subjects range from portraiture, archi- 
tecture, to flowers, and we were particularly struck with the delicacy 
of some of his flower studies. His seems to be a real case of a man’s 
profession being his hobby, for on the wails we saw a picture 
which has gained awards, and was taken when on his honeymoon! 
Wm. Mitchell (Selkirk) is represented by one picture; John Moffat 
(Edinburgh) has two pictures; one of them, “The Dance,” is 
probably the most popular picture in the hall. It is an object 
esson on the satisfactory and artistic grouping of children. P. D. 
Nairn (Stirling) has three pictures, one especially attractive of sand- 
dunes. Andrew Paterson (Inverness) has five pictures hung, one 
being an example of dramatic portraiture. James Patrick, who, 
yy the way, was honoured at the annual meeting by being elected 
the first avsociate member of council, includes in his contribution a 
really artistic portrait of an artist. John Patrick (Edinburgh) ex- 
hibits his powerful portrait of Carlyle, a picture that drew from 
she learned sheriff who opened the Salon high commendation. He 
had known and conversed with Carlyle, and he preferred Patrick’s 
portrait to the celebrated painting by Whistler as giving a truer 
representation of the man. J. M. Silver and John Steele (of 
Brechin) are both represented by honest work. ‘The name of Peter 
G. Terras (Markinch) in the catalogue calls to mind the delightful 
genre pictures associated with Terras (of Markinch), and we have 
an echo of these in ‘‘'Tiddleywinks.” J. M. Whitehead (of Alva) is 
one of our most distinguished worke and one whose pictures 
always strengthen any exhibition. His work, while strongly 
artistic, never lacks technical perfection, such a perfection as is 
always associated with the heroes of olden days. ‘Until the day 
break and the shadows flee away” (reproduced in the catalogue) is 
a telling example of a sentiment completely and yet simply ex- 
pressed; while the peaceful calm of “On the clear, winding Devon” 
is fittingly portrayed. E. Drummond Young (Edinburgh) only sends 
one example, but it is an excellent example of portraiture. 

Nowhere in Scotland can such a comprehensive collection of the 
photographic work of the country be seen as at the Salon, and we 
would strongly advise all who have any interest in the improve- 
ment of their work—and the man who has not should quit it or 
die—to visit Dundee and study the work of the masters. 

Fain would we treat of the many exhibits by amateurs, but 
space will not permit here. 

The “foreigner” in this year’s Salon is Mr. Fredk. H. Evans, 
whose versatility is represented by twenty-three photographs 
selected from his portraiture, figure studies, landscape, and archi- 
tecture. The latter is in a liberal majority, though, much as we 
admire Mr. Evans’s architectural photography, we would have 
wished for more of the landscape and seascape, of which, we think, 
he exhibits too little. 

The Federation deserves every credit for organising and carrying 
through this artistic treat. The “Henry Coates Challenge Shield” 
was won by the Grangemouth Photographic Association, second 
place being taken by last year’s winners, Paisley Philosophical 
Institute (Photographic section), and Aberdeen Photographic Art 
Club taking third place, while one of its members (James Clerihew) 


entered the best individual slide in the whole competition, ‘The 
associates’ competition for the best set of three slides was won 
Robert Marshall, the energetic secretary of Grangemouth Associa 
tion, Robt. M. Steel, convener of the lantern section of the Paisley, 
coming second. The judges were Messrs. Ezra Clough, Bradford; 
Alex. Keighley, Keighley, and Godfrey, Bingley, Leeds; the 
arrangements being kindly carried out by Mr. Clough. The 
‘“Macdougald Plaque” (gold), presented by Mr. Macdougald, presj- 
dent, for the best print in the portfolio was gained by Mr. A. W, 
Hill, president of the Shotts Camera Club, with his print “The 
Bo'sui.” 

At the luncheon which followed Mr. Macdougaid presided, the 
croupiers being Messrs. J. W. Eadie and D. Horn, vice-presidents, 
Mr. Eadie proposed the toast of “The Scottish Photographic 
Federation,” and expressed the hope that the expansion of its mem- 
bership would continue, and its usefulness increase. The secre- 
tary, in reply, pointed out that the year had opened well, three 
societies having already intimated federation. “The Salon Com- 
mittee” was honoured on the call of Mr. Horn, who spoke of the 
immense amount of work entailed on the committee, and com- 
plimented them on the completeness of their arrangements. The 
Chairman, in reply, spoke of the unanimity with which they had 
worked together 


Dew Books. 


Se 
“The Modern Way in Picture-making.” (London: Kodak, Limited, 
4s.) q 


Strictly modern in its outlook on photography, this handsomely 
produced volume should stimulate as well as instruct the amateur 
photographer. It treats frankly of the Kodak system of film and 
plate photography, and devotes a number of pages to the manipu- 
lation of printing papers issued with the hall-mark of the Eastman 
Companies. Nevertheless, there are large sections which can be 
read with profit by any photographer to whatever goods he may pin 
his faith. Portraiture by flashlight is treated by Mr. W. S. Ritch, 
who accompanies his precept with a whole series of good examples 
of his work. Mr. Alfred Stieglitz writes on platinum printing and 
on simplicity in composition; Mr. Rudolf Eickemeyer jun., speaks 
of and illustrates his work in the photography of winter scenes; 
whilst a writer unknown to us (A. Radclyffe Dugmore) deals in like 
manner with natural history photography by means of a Kodak. 
We have also M. Demachy on “gum,” and Mr. J. H. Sinclair on 
carbon—in all a goodly company of the authorities. There are 
other unsigned articles on enlarging, developing, and printing, and 
hough the arrangement of the volume is somewhat unsystematie, 
she contents form a big budget of practical information which we 
can quite recommend to the amateur who wants not only advice on 


how to proceed but some example before him of what is a desirable 
result. 


A GeRMAn list of trade names has been issued from the office of 
our contemporary, “Die Photographische Industrie,” as a guide to 
he sources of supply of articles marketed under fancy names: The 
list is arranged in alphabetical order of the names, and to each 
entry are appended the name of the supplying firm and an indication 
of the character of the article, thus: ‘“ Velocam. irnemann, 
Jresden. Camera.” We notice one or two entries of quite obsolete 
goods, and, curiously enough, the compilers have omitted the word 

n 

0 


Kodak, though they include other trade names of the Eastmal 
Companies. The list may, however, be of occasional service 
British members of the trade in locating the commercial source of 
manufactured articles, 


<- 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES ! 

THE annual s ock-taking list of the Tella Camera Co., of 110, 

Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W., which has just reached us on 

publication, runs to thirty-six pages, and includes a great variety of 

apparatus brought together through the active operations of the 

Company in its special line, that of exchanging cameras, and other 
apparatus. 


Tue City Sale and Exchange, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


send us 


an extensive list of secondhand and shop-soiled goods, chiefly hand, 
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field and studio cameras and lenses, which are listed at low prices, 
and can also be obtained at on instalment terms. 

AN annual clearance sale of cinematograph films is now being 
held by the Charles Urban Trading Company, 48, Rupert Street, 
W., by whom has been issued a long list of subjects, which are 
offered at prices of 24d. and 3d. per foot. Of the new films of the 
Urban Company two notable ones are, “ What is whiskey?” show- 
img every. phase of the manufacture from the barley field to the 
West End, and “The Sherborne Pageant,” recently arranged by 
Louis N. Parker. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Ir is announced that the photographic business of Miss Kate Prag- 
nall has been taken over by Miss Alice M. Stewart at the same 
address, Court Studio, 39, Brompton Square. 


Puorocrapuic Trade in South Africa.—The “ British South African 
Export Gazette,” in commenting upon the exhibition now being held 
at Cape Town, names the figure of £70,000 as the value of photo- 
graphic materials imported annually into South Africa, 


Exxction Business.—Events have proved the greatly increased use 
which has been made of photography in the present. General Election. 
To quote the “Chronicle” :—“No candidate’s address is complete 
without his portrait, which is, naturally enough, made to look as 
attractive as possible. If the candidate is blessed with a beautiful 
wife he should have no hestitation in adding her picture as well, and 
some even go the length of throwing in the portrait of a son or 
daughter if young and pretty enough. The man who is asking for 
your suffrages generally employs a photographer nowadays to ‘take’ 
him when he is addressing the electors, and if the result gives a 
favourable impression of his eloquence he sends it to the illustrated 
papers.” 

Mr. B. Horp, who for some years past has been editing the 
“Photographic Times,” and also the “ American Annual of Photo- 
graphy,” while also employed with the Folmer and Schwing Manu- 
facturing Company, has just accepted a position as assistant to Mr. 
L. B. Jones, Advertising Manager of the Eastman Kodak Company 
in America. 


| Conours for Picture Postcards.—A correspondent of the “Phar- 
naceutical Journal” ‘writes :—Being personally acquainted with ong 
ot the largest producers of picture postcards in the South of England 
{ can give every particular necessary for tinting monochrome or 
mezzotint cards; these, of course, must not be confounded with 
shose produced by the “oleo” process. In the first place a camel 
aair pencil is only used for spotting, practically all the colouring 
being done with an “air brush,” which is nothing more than a fine 
spray. The colours used by them are three in number. the simple 
orimaries: “yellow,” an aqueous solution of gamboge; “blue,” an 
wqueous solution of indigo with oxalic or other acid; and “red,” 
1 solution of dragons’ blood in methylated spirit—this is always used 
irst. Aniline dyes are never employed, being too fugitive for ex- 
Josure in a shop window. 

Tuer Aerograph New Premises.—Ihose interested in the modern 
levelopments of the method of colouring and decoration which are 
amiliar to almost all photographers in the “ Aerograph,” should 
ay a visit to the new premises in which the Acrograph Company 
1as established itself at 43, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. We had 
in opportunity last week of seeing in operation the latest machine 
process of colouring by the method which Mr. Burdick has recently 
rought to perfection and which his firm is now offering in competi- 
jon with lithography and other crafts. For moderate editions the 
‘Aerograph” system can compete yerv advantageously with litho 
x typographic three-colour in the production of coloured postcards, 
vindow bills and tickets, etc., and those interested will find it worth 
heir while to examine the work in these and other departments 
vhich is now being produced. 


Somp water colours of “Animal and Pastoral Subjects”? by Mr. 
|, C. Dollman (who is down to lecture on ‘The Artistic in Paint- 
ng and Photography” at the Society of Arts shortly) are to be 
een at the galleries of the Fine Art Society. They have (says the 


“Globe”) a distinct charm as dainty transcr’ptions of nature 
treated with much acuteness of observation and with a very delicate 
feeling for subtleties of aerial colour. They are not wanting in 
variety; and though they attempt no aggressive departure from 
the older water colour tradition they haye a pleasant individuality. 
The best of them are the subtle landscapes “ Spring Sunshine” and 
“A Hazy Afternoon,” the strong and breezy sketch, “ Summer,” 
and the twilight scene, “On the Road.” here is also much 
dramatic power in the small figure subject, “Enoch Arden.” 


Amper bottles for chemicals was the moral of a paper before the 
Sheffield Pharmaceutical and Chemical Society last week by Mr. 
fF, A. Upsher Smith, who pointed out the beneficial effects of exclud- 
ing the actinic rays of light from many bodies which are not com- 
monly accused of notable sensitiveness to light. A list of these sub- 
stances was given, and among other reasons for the adoption of the 
amber bottle for the storage of chemicals was the one that the amber 
glass is free from lead and therefore that certain solutions, such as 
those of ammonium acetate and citrate, are better preserved in such 
receptacles. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


es 


Lucan Photograpny.—A case illustrating the advantage of the 
camera came before the Rye County Magistrates last week, when a 
cattle dealer was summoned for using a gun without a licence. A 
pigeon and starling shoot was held at Playden, and the defendant 
was one of the marksmen. From the evidence of the Inland Reyenue 
officer, it appeared defendant had not a licence, and he denied 
being present at the meeting. The officer, however, or rather some 
person working in conjunction with him, had taken a “snapshot” of 
the party and this proved conclusively that the defendant was pre- 
sent. The result was that defendant subsequently admitted being 
present, and was mulcted in a fine of £1, and ordered to pay the 
costs. 


A Postcarp Order.—James William Humphreys, photographer, took 
his trial at the Wilts Quarter Sessions last week, for obtaining various 
sums of money from various persons, including Mr. Hibberd, of 
Heytesbury, by false pretences. In about sixteen weeks, prisoner 
received orders for 50,000 picture postcards, and took £113 Qs. 9d. 
To appease the pressure of tradesmen, to get their orders executed, he 
sent small quantities of the cards, but they were so bad that they were 
promptly returned. He admitted that he had neither the apparatus 
nor the means of executing the orders. His “studio” was a small 
cottage at Blandford, with a small tin dark room behind. For the 
defence it was stated that orders were not given on the strength 
of the prisoner’s statement, but in the first place, on the strength 
of a reference from a Salisbury firm, and secondly because people 
who were known to the plaintiffs had given the man orders. The 
jury returned a verdict of “not guilty” and acquitted the prisoner. 


A Paurry Case of L.C.C. Interference.—Mr. Paul Taylor had 
before him last week a summons by the London County Counc] 
against Hermann Ernst, a photographer, of 14, Finchley Road, for 
retaining a photographic show-case on the forecourt of his premises 
without haying obtained the approval of the Council. It seemed 
that the Council discovered the existence of the show-case in June, 
19035, and granted the defendant permission to retain it on condition 
that he removed it at the-end of two years. He agreed, but when 
the two years expired he merely removed it to another position on 
the forecourt and placed it upon wheels. The Council asked that 
it should be removed. Mr. Paul Taylor, after examining a photo- 
graph of the premises, said the show-case seemed to him to be a 
distinct ornament to the place, and it relieved the monotony of the 
dull, ugly frontage.’ What, he asked, did the Council object to? 
Mr. Dimes replied that the London County Council took the view 
that structures of that kind were detrimental to the neighbourhood, 
and there was no knowing where they would cease if the Council did 
not exercise their control. Mr. Taylor: He is a photographer, and 
is not allowed to have a show-case on his own forecourt. Is it 
really suggested that that is a matter. which ought to be prevented 
in a great city like London? It almost takes my breath away to 
hear such a thing. ‘The summons was eventually adjourned sine die. 
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Deetings of Societies. 


ee ae 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Jan. 


Name of Society. 


Subject. 


.| Aberdeen] Amat. Photo. Assn. 


Sutton Photograpnic Club ...... 


Watford Photographic Society 


Scarborough and Dis. Ph. Soc. { 


Acton and Chiswick Photo. Club 
Dewsbury Photo, Society. 


Lantern Exhibition. Mr. Bears 
‘Helipse Photography.” 
Thwaites. 
{ “Orthochromatic Photography.” 


Mr. ©. 


Mr. 
HE. Robins. 

Members’ Night. ‘‘ Intensification and 
Reduction of Negatives.” 

“Toning Bromides.” Mr. J. H. Avery. 

Yorkshire Photographic Union Members’ 
Portfolio, 


ri ie “Nine Thousand Miles in Five Weeks.” 

22....s500...| Cripplegate Photo. Society ...... { MR. child Basley. eer 
“ Photographic Papers and Toning.” Mr. 

22....01e0,..., SOuth London Photo. Society ... { eT Mapeads } 
« i eine 

22... Bowes Park and Dis, Ph, Soc... eee Slide Making.” Mr. F. P. 

B : 
Southampton Camera Club ... Photographic News Priza Slides. 

“Something New.” Demonstrated. 


Hastings and St. Leonards P. 


Wallasey Amat. Photo. Soc ...... 
Widnes Photographic Society... 


Heaton & Dis, Camera Club...... 


Royal Photographic Soc. 


Nelson Photographie.Society ... 


Sheffield Photographic Society 


Neweastle-on-Tyne Photo, Assn 
L.C.C. Staff Camera Club ........ 


.| Gloucestershire Photo. Society, 
.| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
.| Colne Camera Ciub 
.| Birmingham Photo. Society. 


Mr. W. D. Welford. 
Members’ Question Night. 
Amateur Photographer Prize Slides. 
tia Photographic Survey Work.” 
G. D. Rose, 
“Artificial Light in Portraiture.” 
Demonstrated. Messrs. Houghtons, 
| Ltd., and the Boardman Electrical 
._ Patents Co., Ltd. 
Colne Camera Club Visit Nelson Photo- 
graphic Society. 
“The Beginner in the Dark Room.” 
Mr. J. W. Charlesworth. 
Members’ Enlarging Night. 
* Sulphide Toning of Bromide Papers.” 
Members’ Lecturette. 
{* Marine Photography.” Th We 
Mortimer. 
Visit to Nelson Photographic Society. 
“Lantern Slides.” Demonstrated. Mr. 
S. L, Coulthurst. 


Vr. 


Mr. 


“Rambles with a Gamekeeper.” (With 
23...se.ue00.| SUNGerland Camera Club ......... Some Photographic Reminiscences.) 
Mr. Percy Mail. : 

28 s,:s+n{ Darlington Camera Club .......|{ "How, to Make Enlarged Negatives.’ 

2Bievissonn| Otley & Dis. Cam, & Art Soe,/{“ Velox and its New Applications.” Mr. 
28....0.+0+-.| St. Helens Camera Club ........., Annual Meeting. — 

24..,.0+0+-| North Middlesex Photo. Soc. = Bhotogtahy ; suite a Hand Camera.” 

Odea Coventry Photo. Club .. ee Development.” Mr, M. W. 

24,..sueae] Hdmonton and Dis. Photo. Soe,|{“ Flower, Photography.” Mr. A. J. 

24..secsreeeee| Halifax Camera Club wesc Bass ue @ Comic? i. 

.| Leeds Camera Club... ...... eee “Places and People in Westmorland.” 


| Everton Camera Club.. 
.| G.H.R. Mechanics’ Institution... 


....{ Acton Photographic Society 


.| Cricklewood Photo. Society...... 


Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn.... 


,| Darwen Photographic Assn...... 


Leek and District Photo. Soc... 
Tring Camera ClUD..,..........000++ 


Illustrated. Mr. Percy Lund. 
“Photographic Lens Making.” 
Taylor, Taylor and Hobson. 
Lantern Evening. Mr. A. Woolford. 
“Pinhole Photography.” Mr. H. G. 
Green. 
“Bromide Toning.” Mr. J. H. Avery. 
“Yorkshire Minsters, Ripon, York and 
Beverley.” Mr. C. B. Howdill, 


Messrs, 


| Hull Photographic Society ...... 5c ROTLENG nae Mr. 
Harrogate Camera Club is Lae eral Demonstrated. 
Mr. 


(ee Toning of Bromide Prints,” 
W. Duxbury. 
Trimming and Mounting Competition. 
Last Day for Delivery of Prints for 
Annual Exhibition. 


Rodley, Farsley, & Calverley Dis.| ‘‘ Copying.” 
z aa * An Old Printing Process.” Mr, F. W. 
Woolwich Photographic Soc. ... Naehore 
London and Proy. Photo. Assn Open Night. 
Z aoe “Sketching with a Camera.” Mr. W. R. 
Richmond Camera Club ......... Stretton, 
“English and Continental Collotype 
25... ..| Bolt Court Sch. of Photo. Eng. Compared.” Mr. F. E, Witthaus, Pp 
25... outh Essex Camera Club . Exhibition in Town Hall. 


Surron PuHorograpaic Crius.—Mr. Hector Maclean, F.R.P.S., 
in his capacity as chairman of the Sutton Photographic Club, gave, 
at the Public Hall, Sutton, on January 12, a lecture on “Photo- 
graphy as a Pastime” as introduction to a course of free instruction 
lectures upon elementary photography which has been arranged by 
the club. Much merriment was caused by two owls which were 
successively shown—the first, of long proportions, wearing an 
expression of philosophic doubt, was dubbed “Balfour,” while the 
second, of portly outline, with eyes wide open and beak eager for 


the fray, seemed the very prototype of a birdland Campbell-Banner- 
man’ In an interval Mr. A. P. Hoole was successful in show. 
ing on the screen, by means of a chemical tank, the development | 
and fixing of a dry plate, the action of Farmer’s reducer, and the 
changing of a brown uranium-toned slide into a blue one. 


ABERDEEN PxHoro-art Crus.—At a meeting of the club last week 
an illustrated lecture on “Marine Photography” was given by Mr, 
W. Findlay, mostly in carbon. The majority of the pictures were 
taken in early morning. At the close of the lecture the president 
intimated that the club had secured the third place at the Scottish 
Federation Salon for a set of eighteen lantern slides, while one of 
its members, Mr. James Clerihew, stood first for the best slide sent 
in by societies in this competition. 

Croypon Camera Crus.—Mr. H. Creighton-Beckett, on the 10th 
inst., gave a most interesting and highly instructive lantern lecture, 
illustrated by about 170 slides. Rarely indeed thas such a magni- 
ficent set, judged either from a technical or pictorial point of view, 
been shown in the club-rooms, and it is a matter of regret that the 
excellent explanatory descriptions and expositions of what to do 
and what to avoid do not readily admit of condensation. Dealing 
with the kit, the lecturer advised the employment of the best lens 
the pocket could afford. He preferred the square form of camera, 
and for fine focussing utilised “the aerial image” by cementing 
microscopic cover glasses to the ground-glass screen. For general 
use, a half-plate camera was perhaps the best, as it gave a fair 
sized direct picture, which could conveniently be enlarged or 
reduced. It was also useful to fit an extra reversing back, to take 
quarter-plate slides, either half or quarter plates being used, accord: 
ing to the importance or nature of the subject. The best all- 
round plate to employ was undoubtedly a slow one, generously 
coated and backed. Personally he did not favour exposing by meter, 
but based his exposures on past experience, a full note giving all 
necessary particulars being recorded in each case. 

Burton-on-Trent Narurat History and ARCHMOLOGICAL 
Socrery (Photograph Section).—At a meeting held on January 9 
a dgmonstration was given by Mr. Ernest Abrahams of 
“The Reflex System of Hand Cameras,” illustrated by the 
“Videx.” The demonstrator pointed out the great advantage 
possessed by these cameras in focussing up to the moment 
of exposure. The image from the lens is reflected by a mirror at 
an angle of forty-five degrees in the body of the camera on to the 
focussing screen at the top of the camera, the image appearing the 
right way up and not, as usually, reversed. The button which 
releases the focal plane shutter automatically lifts up the mirror 
to the top of the camera, thus allowing the plate to be exposed. 
A number of excellent prints from negatives taken with the 
“Videx” by Mr. Abrahams himself were shown at the conclusion of 


‘the meeting. 


Bowrs Park Puorograpuric Socrery.—The annual general meeting 
was held on Monday last, when the following officers and coundl 
were elected—viz.: President—Mr. A. J. Craston; vice-presidents 
Messrs. W. T. P. Cunningham and HE. H. Young; treasurer—M1. 
A. Bird; secretary—Mr. H. C. Bird; librarian—Mr. C. 8. Carts 
council—Messrs. W. H. Carpenter, E. H. Down, A. F. Hawes, 
F. C. Hornsey, H. Oliver, C. W. Peacock, and EK. Tappenden. 
The council’s report showed that the society was in a very flourish- 
ing condition, the membership now numbering 100. To commemorate 
his term of office, the late president (Mr. R. Core Gardner) has 
presented to the society a silver challenge bowl for competition 
amongst the members, to be won twice to become the property of 
any member. 


ee ee 


Roya PHorocrapure Socrmry.—The following new Fellows have 
been elected by the council:—Dr. Hans Harting, Arthur Marshall, 
A.R,L.B.A., Thomas Lee Syms, Harry Oscar Klein, Walter Longley 
Bourke, Andrew James Fuller. 


A House exhibition of the work of Alvin Langdon Coburn will be 
opened at the Royal Photographic Society, Russell Square, on Mon 
day, February 5. The coilection will include examples of all kind 
of the photographic work—landscape, portraiture, etc.—with which 
Mr. Coburn has been associated in recent exhibitions, particularly 
that of the Photographic Salon. 
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Correspondence, 


*," Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 


 # 
* 


= eee 
THE POSTCARD OULT. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Allow me to take exception to your reference to the 
picture postcard as “this modern scourge of middle-class society.” 
[ grant that there is a large proportion of poor and indifferent. post- 
cards on the market, but at the same time there is a vast number 
of beautifully printed cards of high artistic merit, the only thing 
‘cheap” about them being the price. Postcards are now published 
from the best of paintings, and the greatest skill of the printer’s 
art, is lavished upon them, resulting in a production which is a genuine 
delight as well as proving a decided boon of 
advantage. 


an artistic educational 
The quality of the work has assured a position for the 
picture postcard, and a position which has been well earned. It only 
remains for postcard publishers to produce the best of work to 
retain that position, and I enclose for your acceptance a packe of 
ocal postcards showing the kind of card I publish.—Yours faith! ully, 

Southwold, January 13, 1906. ne 

[Our reference was not intended to refer in any way to the quality 
of the postcards on the market. We had in mind the social obliga- 
tions which the postcard cult lays upon those moving in certain 
circles of society, not only in its levy of contributions to swell the 
albums of collectors, but in the enforced interest which the visitor 
10 a house must. be prepared to display in a long series of disconnected 
dictures. The cards sent by our corresvondent are admirable ex- 
imples of high quality in production.—Eps. Bsa 


PHOTOGRAPHERS AND ELECTION RESULTS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and 
there is no reason why professional photographers should not take 
vdvantage of the present election to recoun themselves, even if in 
only a small way, for the temporary stagnation of business that it 
sroduces. In many towns the local paver or the election agents 
itilise the optical lantern for projecting portraits of the leading 
oliticians, interspersed with hastily written statements of the results 
of the polling. 
Now, there is no reason why professional photographers should 
10t undertake this, for all know, or should know, how to manipulate 
4 lantern, and if, besides, they prove that they can prepare in a 
ninute or two written slides, there ought to be a chance for a little 
Jusiness. 
It is, of course, out of the question to get the results set up in 
type and make a negative: and project that, but by means of one 
x two well-known dodges any announcement can be prepared in 
ess than five minutes. 


INS. 


In the first place, such announcements are usually shown on a 
ereen hung up in a window. Now, as the results are seen by the 
jopulace through the screen it is essential that this be as transparent 
is possible. Tracing cloth, which is the best thing, may not be 
arge enough; then the next best thing is white linen which has 
yeen. well washed to free it from the dressing. The thinner this is 
he better; calico is too coarse. 

There is one point which must not be overlooked—namely, to cal- 
ulate out what should be the width of the slide so that the whole 
i the announcement may appear on the window screen. Attention 
S drawn to this because, as a rule, in such work one is hampered 
yy want of working distance between lantern and screen, or else 
yy the narrowness of the window. 

There are two methods of making announcements: one in black on 
white ground, and the other the reverse—namely, white letters on 
» black ground. <A taking method js, of course, to use a science lan- 
ern and reversing prism and project the writing as it is done. This 
nav possibly, however, be an unnecessary refinement. 

If the idea is to show black letters and figures on a white ground, 
here is no difficulty in providing oneself with a dozen or two of 
4 Squares of ground glass and using these—that is, of course, if but 
few announcements are to be made and there ‘is a chance of clean- 
ng the glasses in between the shows. Another method is to coat 


54 squares of plain glass with a matt varnish, and the following is 
very satisfactory :— 
Gum sandarac 


EUEIC pe pose ZS 10 grains. 

Gum mastic 10 grains. 

: Hther ..... --- 1 ounce. 
Dissolve and add 


Benzole ..... -.. 96 minims. 
This dries very rapidly, and a gross or two of plates may be 
prepared in advance. The announcement is written on this surface, 
and then it is flowed over, if thought desirable, with the following, 
which makes the ground perfectly transparent :— 


Gum sandarac . 15 grains. 


Gum mastic .... 15 grains. 

Ether : : ; 1 ounce. 
This also dries very rapidly. ‘There is, however, one precaution to 
take—name the great danger of an explosion through the con- 


tact of the fumes of ether with a naked light. 

Now a hint as regards the writing medium. Do not be afraid to 
write thickly. Use a BBBB or BBBBBB lead pencil. Ii you want 
to use the colours of the local candidates, then use soft crayons well 
pointed, and have a good stock, so that when one breaks there is 
another ready. 

Ti you want to project white letters on a black ground, a style 
which is easier to read, all that is requisite is the coating of 34 squares 
with a matt black varnish, which will take the needle or graver 
point well. Here, again, we must give the caution to avoid fine 
writing. Write boldly and thickly; never mind the criticism 
that your upstrokes and downstrokes are the same thickness. The 
crowd are more prone to try the thickness of each other’s skulls than 
criticise your fine upstrokes, and the bolder you write the better and 
the further can the results be seen. 

There are a lot of formule extant for making these black varnishes. 
The following, however, is simple. 


Thick linseed oil ............ te 1 part. 
Crushed peach black S68 4 parts. 
Spirit of turpentine with 5 parts. 
OTTO opp ates eenced acca naan Babosodouaaosoanpsbcdodkmnts eet 15 parts 
This varnish is applied like collodion, and dries in twenty-four hours. 
It is in the most satisfactory condition for writing on within 


forty-ei 
lines. 
Now, if you want to show coloured letters instead of white, make 
a fixed cover glass of bright ruby and bright cobalt blue glass, one- 
half the one and the other half the other. Bind these together firmly 
at the sides, then when the blues are on top you can use the blue 
to cover their number, and when the reds win simply reversing the 
cover class shows the blues down under, and if you allow enough room 
so that the joint always falls between the lines of writing the result 
is effective. 
It is, of course, quite easy to use strong spirituous solutions of 
aniline dyes and just paint over your white letters, but the solutions 
must be thickened with dextrine and be very strong, whereas by using 
coloured glasses there is nothing to paint on, nothing to dry, and 
with a little ingenuity the colours can be fitted to the announcements 
without more trouble than making the cover glass and reversing 
it according to whether the blue or red comes out on top. I hope 
your readers may find these few hints of use to them.—Yours very 
truly, Marsan BAIN. 
January 12,.1906. 


ght hours of coating, and is then removable in clean sharp 


SULPHIDE TONING OF SILVER PRINTS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The article under the above heading on page 28 of 
the last, issue, by Mr. Jarman, contains some points which are, I 
think, open to strong criticism. 

In the first place, the directions given to plunge the prinis 
without washing into the hypo solution is more than likely—in fact, 
almost certain—to give rise to the very sulphurisation which the 
author apparently condemns, as any one can at once prove by treat- 
ing a print in this way for a short time and then applying his 
nose to it, and he will be able to at once detect sulphuretted hydro- 
gen or sulphurous acid, or both. The effect of these on the silver 
image is disastrous. 

The combined bath given is also in prime condition to cause sul- 
phurisation, as proved by the precipitation of the sulphur, for 


Lumiére, Seyewetz, and Chicandard and Valenta have proved that 
acids and alum in a combined bath give rise to a continuous evoiu- 
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tion of sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphurous acid with the formation 
of acid sulphite of soda, and deposition of sulphur. I venture to 
say, therefore, that the “sulphide plus goid toning” is gold plus 
sulphurisation, notwithstanding the fact that the writer of the 
article has porcelains thus treated which are six years old. The 
conditions of a paper print and a porcelain are not the same as 
regards permanency, for no consid eration is taken of the presence 
of the paper and baryta film. 

True, sulphide toning is an old dodge, and when properly carried 
out perfectly reliable. I have practised it certainly for fifteen 
years, and the proper way to set about it is as follows :—Immerse 
the prints as they come from the frames in a 10 per cent. solution 
of common salt for five minutes, and then wash thoroughly in 
six changes of water at intervals of five minutes. 

The purpose of this washing is to remove all acids from the film 
and paper, and it may be to some extent curtailed by making the 
ssalt bath alkaline with carbonate of soda. This will then neutralise 
any acid, and at the same time convert the soluble silver salts into 
chloride. 

After this treatment the prints can be fixed, but the hypo solu- 
tion should be fresh and not have been previously used. The 
prints should then be washed and again immersed in a fresh and 
second hypo bath so as to ensure total solution of the silver hypo- 
sulphites. Then they must be t horoughly washed, and are ready for 
the sulphide bath. 

I find that the slower the action of this bath the better; it 
should take at least a quarter of an hour to reach a purple brown 
tone, beyond which it is impossi ble to proceed. Rapid toning causes 
silver sulphide which is not the monosul- 
half-tones and rapid fading are the 


the formation of a 
phide, and yellow whites and 
result. 
If actual gold and sulphide toning is required, then the proper 
salt to use is the aurous sulphide dissolved in ammonium sulphide, 
and with this an almost black image is obtained which consists 
of silyer monosulphide plus gold. I have paper prints thus toned 
which are apparently as brilliant and as fresh as the day they were 
made. 
Aurous sulphide is extremely easy to make, but it requires the 
use of a fume chamber, and it is prepared by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen through a strong boiling solution of gold chloride, collecting 
and washing the precipitate and dissolving in ammonium sulphide. 
Tf some energetic dealer were to place such a solution on the market 
it ought to find a ready sale, for the tones given by it are excellent, 
and the prints certainly as permanent as any print can be, if they are 
reated.—Yours faithfully, BR. E. CuEsTmRMAN, D.Sc. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your list of “Royal Photographers,” page 61, 
January 12, 1906, you have omitted to place my name. I hold a 
warrant from the Lord Chamberlain as “Tine Art Photographer ” 
to His Majesty, and my name is duly entered in the “London 
Gazette” of January 2, page 16. I shall be obliged if you would 
kindly correct this in your next issue, and remain, yours faithfully, 

Wittiam E. Gray, F.R.P-.S. 
92, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W. 
January 13, 1906. 

[We regret the oversight of Mr. Gray’s name in compiling the list 

rom the numerous entries in the “ Gazette.’—Eps. B.J.P.] 


properly 


A WAGES QUESTION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Various letters have appeared these last few weeks on 
he above question, the one of most note being that of “Comyn.” I 
should like to say that I, like Mr. Crombie, do thoroug hly understand 
he three-colour process, and I have even made negatives after the 
camera has been moved, and obtained perfect register. I also under- 
stand line-negative making by dry plate process, multiple negative 
making, and am thoroughly used to the photographing of all kinds of 
pattern work, machinery, etc., retouching, blocking-out, and use the 
knife on the negatives, and making the most of them for reproduc- 
jon purposes; also slight knowledge of working-up the prints to 
obtain the proper tone value. I am also considered a very good 
nortrait operator, understanding all printing processes. I have spent 
many years in professional houses. I have also had three years in 
but I am at present bound to accept less than Mr. 


process houses, 


Crombie’s £4. I would certainly advise him to keep the berth he has 


now got, for he would, like me, Iam afraid, find a difficulty in getting _ 
another where his abilities would be of real value. I should very 
much like to obtain a berth in an engineering firm, as commercial 
photographer, but finding the vacancy is the real difficulty, most firme 
employing men who originally started as clerks, etc., and have ob- 
tained their present positions by gradually becoming expert workmen, 
—Yours faithfully, CoMMERCIAL OPERATOR, 
Birmingham, January 16, 1906. 


THE CHROMIUM INTENSIFIER. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—I am afraid your criticism of No. 74 of the Photo 
Miniature is misleading and inaccurate. Its reader is led to suppose, 
almost, that I wrote the whole number, whereas a small portion only 


was mine. 

But your critic is a little wide of the mark to say that wherever 
potassium chromate was mentioned, the bichromate should have been 
mentioned in its place! The chromate is not an “ unfortunate slip,” 
and if your critic used it instead of the bichromate in the way I 
described, possibly he would get a black, and not light brown, image, 
—Yours, etc., T. THorne BaKer. 

16, Rutland Park Mansions, Willesden Green, N.W., 

January 14, 1906. 

(Mr. Thorne Baker’s first complaint is hardly justified by refer 
ence to the review in question, for there appears to be no suggestion 
to the effect that he wrote the whole book. With regard to the use 
of potassium chromate, the suggestion that the writer meant the 
bichromate seemed to be warranted by the context, and also by the 
obvious fact (which must be known to Mr. Baker) that the use of the 
chromate instead of the bichromate is only a roundabout way of 
arriving at a solution that is of the same composition for all practical 
purposes. The use of chromate is very unusual, and the book gay 
no indication that Mr. Baker intended to describe an unfamiliar 
variation of an old process; on the contrary, it seemed to suggest 
that the chromium process described was the one previously referred 
to. 

Mr. Baker’s theory that the chromium deposi 
developer is rather a surprising one, considering that no b 
mium oxide compound is known to exist, excepting in a dehydrated 
state, and thata temperature of 200 deg. C. is required to produce that 
compound. An attempt to satisfy Mr. Baker’s desire for an expetl 
mental test has lead to the following result: A solution prepared 
with potassium chromate instead of the bichromate was used, and 
the brown compound produced by the ac ion of the silver was not 
blackened by the action of the developer. In a gelatine film it w 
very little affected, and in a test tube experiment it was simply 
reduced to green chromic hydrate. ‘Uhese results are precisely th 
came as those obtained with the solution prepared from bichromate, 
The statement in the book to which exception was taken was tot 
effect that the developer reduces the chromium compound to a bla 
chromic substance. The review pointed out that the substance 
byown though the image is black, hence he reference in the abov 
letter to the colour of the image is beside the mark.—Eps., B.J.P. 


is blackened by the 
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THE INVENTOR OF THE ENAMEL PROCESS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Here are a few notes from “ Process Engraving Notes 
and Queries” in the “Inland Printer,” Chicago, for September, 1905, 
that give some information regarding the inventor of the enamel pr 
cess for etching on copper, referred to by Mr. Dundas Todd in you 
issue of December 22 last. Mr. William G. Breuker, of Philadelphia 
is the authority for the following :— ‘In the ‘Photographic News’ 
‘or November, 1881, is an article on M. Garnier’s new method of photo 
engraving. The peculiarity about it was the coating of 
copper, with a solution of sugar, bichromate and water, whi 
after being printed under a negative and developed, was 
as is done at the present time. About the year 1885, Char. 
cn, an etcher employed by Crosscup and West, in Philadelphia, who 
had been using the albumen-ink method for making half-tone etchings 
rom F. E. Iyes’ process negatives, modified the foregoing Garmel 
enamel method and used it successfully in producing re ief coppet 
half-tone etchings. To Mr. Purton belongs the credit of being the 
first to produce relief copper half-tone etchings. The end of the 
year 1888 Mr. Purton and two other employees left the firm to start 
the Electro Tint Engraving Co. Mr. Purton, having kept his ename 
‘orimula secret, left the old firm in a predicament. Their custome 
demanded etched copper plates, which, being turned out by the albu 
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face on the copper. 


59 
men-ink method, did not satisiy them. They wanted an enamel sur- : 
Mr. Fowler, with Crosscup and West, solved the Answers | C p qd | 
problem by using gum arabic, albumen, etc., sensitised with a bich- 0 Ores On Ci S. 


romate as a senstive coating, which, after development with water, 
was changed into an acid resisting surface by a high degree of heat, 
the same as described in the Garnier method. Gum arabic was used 
for a couple of years, when some experimenter found that liquid fish 
glue answered the purpose better than gum arabic. The first publi- 
cation of a formula relating to the wet enamel process which I can 
find is in the ‘ Artist Printer,’ beginning of 1892, in an article on the 
fish glue enamel method by W. H. Hyslop.”--I remain, sincerely 


yours, SS. Ial, HoreGan, 

Editor “Process Engraving Notes and Queries” in 

the “Inland Printer.” 

213, Franklin Street, Bloomfield, N.J., U.S.A., 
January 2, 1906. 


FREE SITTINGS 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With the advent of the New Year would not half-an- 
hour in serious thought be well spent to face fair and square the un- 
satisfactory business of “free sittings” (‘ complimentary” sounds 
better and is more useful as a bait). Can a business of any class be 
built wp and maintained by that unsavoury material? 

Indeed, it is an open question whether any high-class right-thinking 
person would take it as a compliment to receive an invitation from 
a firm which systematically sends them out broadcast to all and sun- 
dry. Would they not be likely to look at the motive that prompted 
such an action, from a true business point of view? Some people 
have such an aggravating way of being able to see “just a little 
further than their nose.” 

“Why should Mr. So-and-So invite me to come to his studio for a 
“complimentary sitting” (as he terms it), pay heavy rent, and run 
a staff of assistants for the pleasurable gratification of aking my 
photograph whether I wish my vanity perpetuated or not?” 

Such practices, I fear, have a tendency to lower the standard of a 
high-class establishment. To such one of two things must be plain, 
Hither the business must be in a very bad way or be conducted upon 
lines of a questionable character. On the other hand, there are many 
who out of pure curiosity readily accept the “bait” and “do” the 
round of these “free” studios. When this has been accomplished 
the whole series of proofs are collected and classified, and for obvious 
Teasons the majority are condemned. One set probab ly may be se- 
lected, and a small order given to the photographer “just to compen- 
sate him for all his trouble.” The others have to write theirs off 
with other losses incidental to business speculations of that class. 

I grant you there are exceptions, A nicely-worded invitation to a 
person likely to do one some good may with advantage be sent. Again, 
there are times when opportunities present themselves to suggest a 
complimentary sitting, but to send out offers broadcas » I say again, 
is not calculated to improve the tone of any really good class business. 

What is the sequel to all this? Work hard to build up your business 
in a legitimate way. Give your sitters only that which is artistic and 
commendable, something better than your neighbour, 
soon find your clients take this 


ic} 


and you will 
as the greatest compliment.—Yours 
faithfully, Cuas. Wrratt. 
Broad Lane, Hampton, Middlesex. January 1 , 1906. 
[We entirely endorse our correspondent’s views. The cheapening 
of photography in the public estimation is a most fatal element in 
professional photography, and its growth is very greatly the result 


of the system of “free sittings.” We refer to a case in point else- 
where.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


A GOOD WORD FOR PRINTERS. : 

To the Editors. 
reviewing a circular booklet in this week’s 
JOURNAL, which I recognised as familiar, one important particular 
is omitted, or perhaps you did not know that the general get-up and 
artistic appearance was due to the printers, Messrs. Walter Pearce 
and Co., who not only printed well, but very promptly. 

While writing may I congratulate you on the very interesting 
and up-to-date matter to be found in the Jourwan? Not too much 
of the deeply scientific certainly makes a more useful and interesting 
Paper to the average professional.—I am, yours truly, 

A Mipnanp Proressionat. 


Gentlemen,—In 


January 13, 1906. 


———— 


** All matters intended for the text portion of this JourNAL, includ: 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Enitors, THe Britis 
JournaL of PuHorocrapny, 24, W ellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*.“ Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 


unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


** Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENWooD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*<* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hunry 
Grernwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


L. Berry, 27, Chapel Street, Chorley, Lancashire. Photograph of Lady Balearres, 


J. H. Greenwood, North Valley Road, Colne, Lancashire. Photograph (Flash- 
light) of the Colne Choral Society. , 


The Journal Co., Ltd., 1, St. Mary Street, 
of Carmarthenshire War Memorial. 


F. 8. Keigwin, 169, King’s Road, Canton, Cardiff, 
Dr. Hedley. 


T. H. Simons, 15, Victoria Road, Swindon, Wilts. 


Isaac Perkoff, 186, Commercial Road, London, E. 
Elman, 


Carmarthen, 8. Wales. Photograph 


Photograph of the Right Rev. 

Photograph of John Massie, 
Two Photographs of Mischa 

C. Knight, 45, Queen’s Road, Aldershot. 


the 5th Royal Irish Lancers. 
Photograph of Mr. H. Verney. 


Photograph (Combination) of Types of 
Photograph of the Rt. Hon. A. F. Jeffreys. 


Tue Harr-Tonr Process.—Will you please tell me how half-tone 
blocks and zinc type are made, and if there is a book on the 
subject?—J. H. Kinsian, 

We cannot tell you within the limits of this column. Better 
get a good book on the subject, such as “The Ha 
by Vertasser (Iliffe and Sons, 6s.). 

Srorine NeGattv. 


f-Tone Process,” 


—l. What do you consider the best ways of 
arranging negatives, so that on receiving re-orders you can easily 
find any particular one. 2. Is the system of numbering the 
negative and writing the corresponding number on the back 
of mounts a reliable one?—OvERDENSE. 

1. The most convenient method is to store the negatives in 
some form of file in which they rest vertically. There are a 
number of files of this kind on the market, bu you cannot do 
better than obtain particulars of the so-called “ Negasy’s ” sys- 
tem from Messrs. Houghtons, Limited, who have adapted 
vertical filing specially to photographers’ requirements. 2. We 
consider the system as satisfactory as any, if an index is kept 
posted, in which the numbers corresponaing to any given date 
or period are entered. 


Artiricrat Ligut, “En Avant,” and others. In our next. 


Copying 4 MrnraturE.—I have 


een asked by a friend to copy an 
old miniature which 


as a convex glass in front. He desires that 
the glass may not be removed for certain reasons, not necessary 
to mention. Is it possible to get rid of the reflections from 
the giass by putting the miniature in a sorb of tunnel of 
tissue paper or otherwise? If so, what is the best form of tunnel 
to use? Any hints in your correspondence columns would be much 
appreciated.—K arHon. 


The best result would undoubtedly be got if the glass were 
removed. Failing that, the lighting of the picture must be 
dodged. We would suggest that it be placed in front of a 


window, with the camera outside. Then, if any reflections are 
seen, the top light should be screened off with tissue paper 
till they are avoided. As a miniature is but a small thing, there 


is no reason why the reflections should not be avoided with a 
little dodging. 
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I. N. H.—As regards the lens, it is yours, as you paid for it; and you 
need not give it up. The one who now claims it has his 
remedy against the one to whom he supplied it. If you can 
prove wilful misrepresentation with regard to the business you 
may have cause of action. Your best way will be to consult a 
solicitor and put all the facts before him, and act on his 
advice. 

Gnazinc Prixts.—I should be much obliged if you could tell me 
whether there is any practical way of glazing cards, such as the 
enclosed, so as to resemble a P.O.P. card, or a glossy 
bromide. I have seen them done in this way, but as there is no 
gelatine surface, I do not see how it can be done except by 
coating the face of the card with some varnish or other solution 
which would dry with a high polish—M. Darron. 

The prints may be glazed with an aqueous solution of lac in 
the same way as collotypes are glazed. Boil together (till the 
lac is dissolved) bleached shellac, five parts; borax, one part ; 
water, twenty parts. Filter and dilute witn warm water accord- 
ing to the gloss desired. Float the prints on this and hang up 
to dry. 


Execrric Tacgur ix Srupro.—I should be pleased if you would 
enlighten me on the following subject. I am just starting to 
use electric light in the studio for photographing ; it is the 
Aristo are lamp, 10,000 candle power. I should be pleased 
if you could inform me as to the best diffuser to use, and what 
colour. If you recommend calico, is there any solution to treat 
it with, so as to guard against it catching fire, as there is a 
great heat from the lamp.—Ennorric Licur. 

If the lamp is mounted in the usual way, that is, in umbrella- 
shape reflector, with the small reflector to screen the arc,—no 
diffuser is required. The light then comes from what may be 
termed a white cloud. Calico or muslin may be rendered unin- 
flammable by soaking it in a strong solution of tungstate of 
soda. See under “Ex Cathedra.” 

Liverpoou.—You can take action against the second firm, but not 
against those who copied it before registration. The reference 
was a printer’s error: it should read, “you would nor be able.” 


Puzziep ProressioNat.—The prints look as though the paper had 
been fogged by previous exposure to light. If the developer 
is rightly compounded, this seems the only cause deducible 
from the facts as stated. 


Pustisursc 4 Prorure.—Will you kindly inform me, through the 
correspondents’ column, as to the best course to take to get a 
photograyure reproduction of a valued painting on to the market. 
The picture is a “Head of Christ,” by Solomon, a beautifully- 
executed work. How would it be to submit it to a publisher 
who would publish and sell on commission? If so, could you 
give me the names of one or two houses open to this business?— 
F. Mrs. 

We should say that the best way would be to submit proofs 
of your photogravure to some of the fine-art publishers, the 
addresses of whom you will find in the “London Post Office 

Unless the photogravure is of the highest class 

and of a good size, it will be of no use for you to submit the 

photogravure to any of the first-class publishers, such as 

Agnews, Graves, and the like, as they would not be at all 

ikely to take it up. 


ProvcHman.—We should advise you to use your stigmatic, as this 
would have a flatter field than your other lenses, and would, 
herefore, work at a larger aperture. It would be necessary 
to use, of course, the 15 by 12 camera, and you could place 
he bromide paper in the dark slides, using, if necessary, to 
it flat a sheet of plate glass in front, and making 
As regards the illumination, 


Directory.” 


keep 
allowance for this in focussing. 


you would probably find that a couple of lamps, one on each 
side of the negative, with a white reflector, bent into a curve, 
would give you more even illumination than the direct rays 
from a lamp, and, provided you obtained two fairly powerful 
amps, the exposure would not be excessive. We shall be glad 
o help you further if we can. 


Ropinau.—Will you kindly tell me of a preservative which can 


be added to rodinal developer which will not affect its 
developing power. I want to stock it in a 15oz. bottle, but 
find it turns a dark crimson colour in about three days after 
the bottle is opened. Does it keep better in powder form 
and how long ?—ASSISTANT. 7 
If the rodinal is made up ina concentrated form it will kee 
well; it is only when dilute that it changes colour rapidly, bu 
this does not impair its developing powers much. Still, the 
addition of 2 oz. of sodium sulphite to the 15 oz. would help 
considerably. It certainly keeps better in the dry form, and i 
in a well-stoppered bottle will keep for months. 


Burnisuinc.—1l. Yes. 2. Castile soap in powder 1 oz., watery 
oz., methylated spirit 17$0z., allow to stand for a week, and 
then filter. 3. Till they are surface d 4. As hot as the han 
can comfortably bear. 5. Yes; practically the greatest pres- 
sure the better. 6. No, there is no such work. 7. Any mount 
seller could supply the cardboard; white Bristol boards is 
what you want. 


Iyrerestep Supscriser.—We certainly should not say your nega- 
tives were over, but rather under, exposed. You state that van 
use f/11 stop. This is an impossibility, because the single 
combination of your lens only works at f/12.5. You hard 
probably ignored the fact that in using the single combination 
you are halving the aperture, and therefore the exposure 
should be increased fourfold! Some of your pinholes look 
like mechanical scratches on the film. Why do you not use the 
plates you have always been accustomed to? The negative you 
send speaks well for the keeping power of the plates, as they 
have been through a good deal. The only fault with your 
portrait is that the lighting is too general, and rather 100 
much in front, and you have in consequence a want of roundness 
which you would get if you had a shadow side. If you like to 
send up sketch plan of your studio, and mark the north and 
indicate the curtains you are using, and a print, we may be 
able to help you further. In any case, you have carried 
development too far, and this negative would tend to give youa 
hard print. a 


—————— 


THe “St. Louis and Canadian Photographer” announces in its 
current issue that it has passed out of the hands of Mrs. Fitzgibbon 
Clark, who feelingly bids farewell to its readers. The incoming 
editor is announced as Mr. Tony O. Babb, of whose catholicity, if 
we may use the term, such instances are afforded as his inclusion of 
“Household Hints.” We are interested to note that sugar, added 
to the fat for basting meat gives a richer flavour, particularly 
veal. Perhaps we cannot take the Canadian outlook, but we are 
unable to see the precise relevance in a photographic journal of the 
announcement that. “a big fat woman always Claims that her bones 
are small.” There is the opportunity for Mr. Babb to edit his paper, 
we think. 


Tue first annual exhibition of the Worthing Camera Club will 
be held at Bedford Hall, Worthing, on March 27 and 28. There, 
will be the usual open and members’ classes. Entry forms may be 
had shortly from the secretary, Mr. E. F. H. Crouch, 11, South 
Street, Worthing. 
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ANSWERS TO CoRR. 


SUMMARY. 


A demonstration. of cinematography in colours is to be given in 
sondon to-day (Friday). (P. 69.) 


The unconventional in portraiture is recommended to the attention 
f{ professional photographers as an opportunity of new business. 
P. 63.) 


The exhibition of colour photography at Tax Brirrse Journar 
F Puorocrarny has attracted much attention from the Press 
nd public. A lengthy review of the exhibits appears on P. 64. 


A variant of the gum process, possessing the advantage of visible 
rinting, was demonstrated before the Wolverhampton Society 
y E. H. Griffin. (P. 67.) 


The prospectus of the forthcoming international exhibition of 
hotography in Paris has been published. (PB. 68.) 


A gelatine plate or film in which the developer is contained on 


1e back and dissolves on the exposed plate being placed in water | 


as been patented. (P. 70.) 


A film package for the exposure and daylight-changing of flexible 
m, and a developing box, are among other patents of the week. 


- 70.) 


The “Tdeal” flash-lamp and the “Boardman” electric arc lamps 
rtificial lights for portraiture) were demonstrated atthe R.P.S. 
1‘Tuesday. (P. 74.) 


An exposé of the free enlargement dodge is being actively prose- 
ted by the Hull branch of the P.P.A. with the assistance of the 
mil Press. (P. 75.) 


An outline of process reproduction methods was given before the 


. Helen’s Society by Mr. S. A. Buckey in the course of a lec- | 


re on “Commercial Photography.” (P. 76.) 


Development by the Watkins time system. The report of a 


monstration by Mr. P. Whitehouse before the Handsworth Society | 


reported on P. 76. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


During the last week or so the optical 
lantern has been largely used for the 
purpose of showing election results, and 
from sundry sources we learn that great difficulties have 
been met with owing to the enormous heat given out by 
the powerful arc lamps used. We have heard of several 
cases in which the slides have been destroyed almost as 
soon as they were dropped into the carrier, and of at 
least one case in which the carrier itself dropped into 
a heap of charcoal. It is needless to add that not a few 
condensers also came to grief. It is evident that for 
work of this sort the slides must be specially prepared 
to resist heat, while the operator must be specially skilled 
in the use of the arc lamp, and probably not a few “ experi- 
enced” operators were surprised to find how little they 
really knew about it when they began to manipulate lamps 
of the most powerful type. We- hear that in at least one 
instance typewritten lantern slides, prepared by a powder 
process, were used. It appears that the matter was typed 
in an adhesive ink on to sheet gelatine, and then dusted 
over. Presumably the gelatine was then bound up between 
glass plates to form a slide. The effect would no doubt 
be much better than that of an inscription scraped out on 
varnish, but we have not heard how the typewritten slides 
resisted the heat, though it appears that some varnished 
slides came to grief. 


Election 
Results in 
the Lantern. 


#* % % 
A Word to The correspondence in our columns on 
Assistants. “getting on” raises some interesting 
points. It is curious, for instance, to note how the 


chronicle of a man’s success immediately fills others with 
the desire to do the same kind of work. Thus a corre- 
spondent’s mouth waters, and he obviously wonders how 
he can get such a situation as “Comyn” occupies. The 
point of “ Comyn’s” letter was that every worker should 
improve himself and increase his knowledge, even at some 
sacrifice, and that ultimately the information acquired will 
possess a value, and a cash value. We would suggest to 
workers in any branch of photography that the best method 
of getting on is to study the special conditions under which 
they are working, and the probable trend of things. This 
should render them efficient now and prepared for future 
developments. We should be sorry to write in such a way 
as to.discourage the older and the married assistant from 
attempting to improve both himself and his position. He 
may and must do so, but there can be no doubt that it is 
for the man under 25 or 27 that the greatest opportunities 
exist. The young assistant may easily earn enough in 8 
or 9 months to keep him for a year, thus enabling him to 
devote 3 or 4 months to the study of some further branch 
of his work. A rolling stone is said to gather no moss, yet 
we think that an operator who got a knowledge of French 
or German and then went into a Continental studio for a 
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year would be worth more than an equally capable man 
without his experience. America is so accessible that a 
knowledge of transatlantic methods might readily be 
added to other qualifications. The youth who finds that 
25s. or 50s. a week will provide him with the ordinary 
comforts of life, and who makes no effort to get more by 
improving himself, will almost certainly find himself later 
on gradually squeezed downwards through the advent in 
the labour market of those better equipped than himself. 


* * * 
Garbon- At a recent meeting of one of the provin- 
Process — cial societies an alleged new method of 
Discoveries. 


sensitising carbon tissue was described 
by Mr. J. W. Osborne, namely, the substitution of part 
of the water, used in making the solution of bichromate, 
by methylated spirit, and the application of the solution 
0 the surface of the tissue with a brush. Most of the older 
carbon workers will very naturally wonder wherein lies 
the novelty of the method. Sensitising the tissue on the 
surface only was frequently advocated in the very 
earliest days of the carbon process, and the addition of a 
arge proportion of alcohol to the sensitising solution has 
een very general in hot weather when there is a fear of 
the gelatinous coating partially dissolving and running off 
the paper. The immersion of the tissue, after sensitising, 
to abstract some of the water when it is desired to dry it 
quickly, particularly in hot weather, is very common. In 
our issue for December 22 last we had some comments on 
a patent for improvements in sensitising carbon tissue 
in such a way that it would dry rapidly. The improve- 
ment consisted in the addition of a large proportion of a 
volatile liquid to the aqueous solution of the bichromate : 
the solution being swabbed on with a tuft of cotton wool, 
or a brush. We then referred to this system of sensitising 
as being a very ancient one; it is therefore curious to 
see itso soon advanced as new. One of our contemporaries, 
in an editorial note on Mr. Osborne’s paper, says: “ Hither- 
to the best of our knowledge, this method has not been 
applied to the sensitising of carbon tissue, and thus forms 
both an interesting and valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge and practice of the carbon process.” Our contem- 
porary goes on to suggest an improvement of Mr. Osborne’s 
formula, by the substitution of bichromate of ammonium 
for bichromate of potash, and the addition of a certain pro- 
portion of carbonate of soda. Why the carbonate of soda 
is recommended is a little difficult to conceive, seeing that 
§ addition converts an equivalent of the bichromate into 
the neutral chromate which gives a slower printing tissue. 
We may recall the classical experiments of Eder of some 
thirty years ago, in which it was shown that a solution of bi- 
chromate of ammonia would bear a larger addition of spirit 
without causing precipitation than would one of the potas- 
sium salt. But, as we said in the issue of December Xe, 
a comparatively large proportion of ammonia be added 
to a solution of bichromate of potash a very considerable 
uantity of spirit may be added without precipitation— 
even quite double the quantity of spirit to water may be 
employed. The great excess of ammonia does no harm at 
all, as it escapes as the tissue dries. 


=o 


* * * 
The — Probably, at no previous election has 
Election and photography been so much in evidence 
Candidates pean: iheah 8 See, 
Portraits. as at the one which is practically over 


Tt is doubtful if any voter throughout 
the kingdom has not received portraits of the local candi- 
dates. A friend has just remarked to us that photo- 
graphers must have had a good time of it of late, seeing 
the use that has been made of portraits. Yet have they 
profited so much by it’as they might have done? All the 
portraits of candidates that have come under our notice 
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have been printed from process blocks, and the photo 
graphers’ names have not been. mentioned on them. Before 
the advent of the process block portraits were used, though 
they were not thrown about broadcast, as at presen, 
Then local photographers used to get good orders for 
prints, amounting to a good round sum. Now the candi. 
date obtains a portrait of himself, ib is then handed over 
to the printer of his addresses, who gets a block made, 
and there is an end of the matter so far as the photv- 
grapher is concerned. Many photographers might, no 
doubt, have obtained the orders for the blocks, and alse 
those for the circulars which they illustrated. Had they 
been sufficiently enterprising, they would have done 4 
lucrative bit of business, for ag a rule the printer’s pill 
is not closely criticised at election times when the work 
is done by a local man. Moreover, he would see that he 
obtained some advertisement from the mention of his 
name, and that is a matter which he should have looked 
to in any case. Yet on not a single card that we have 
seen has there appeared an acknowledgment of the make: 
of the photograph. 


* * * 
Progress The exhibition which is now open at 
in Colour these offices may be said to represent the 
Photography. S 


present state of colour photography, 
although it may not signalize any notable advance in cur 
rent practice as it is known to those who have kept in 
touch with processes. Nevertheless, the examples of the 
bleach-out process of producing colours at one printing 
on the Szezepanik tissue as well as some specimens of one 
exposure one-negative processes, should interest many who 
desire to see the practice of colour photography move 
towards a place in common photographic technique. We 
may also remind those who may not have kept in touch 
with what is imminent in photochromy that the next 
claimant for consideration is probably the Lumiere starch. 
grain process by which a complete colour photograph of 
@ scene or object is obtained at a single exposure on a 
single plate and in an ordinary camera. It is known that 
Messrs. Lumiere have put down a special plant to manu 
facture the sensitive plates, and we shall probably not have 
to wait long before they will be ready to announce that the 
technical difficulties in the production of the plates have 
been completely overcome. An article describing the im. 
pression of a visit to the Lumiére factory will appear m 
a forthcoming issue by M. Vidal, whom we have also 
persuaded to report on the recent process of M. Lippmann, 
which gives reasonable hope for the belief that by an appl 
cation of the interference method copies may be made im 
the complementary colours from a coloured original, just 
ag positive prints are taken from an ordinary negative at 
one printing. Such a system would be a necessity as soon 
as the Lumiere process is available, and though M. Lipp- 
mann takes a very modest view of his experimental resulls, 
he has granted M. Vidal permission to communicate some 
notes in regard to them to readers of the “ British Journal.” 


* * * 


Photographic In a law-suit in the High Courts, King’s 
Evidence. Bench Division, on Friday last, a special 
jury awarded a lady £500 as damages for an injured nose 
From the evidence it seemy that the lady was walking m 
the grounds of the Burlington Hotel, Dover, when she fell 
into an unprotected hole and was injured. Her nose was 
broken, and what was previously a handsome feature was 
permanently disfigured. In the evidence a photograph, 
taken before the accident, was produced to show that the 
lady was originally a very handsome woman. In the cross 
examination of the plaintiff some questions were asked by 
counsel about the photographer, at Monte Carlo, who took 
the portrait, and whether he was not a very successful 
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artist. We think the fair plaintiff may congratulate her- 
self on the reception accorded to this phctographic evidence 
of the loss of her good looks, for it might have been shown 
that the retoucher’s art enters so largely into the modern 
photograph that every woman is made at least fairly good- 
looking, if not really handsome. The nose, also, is the 
special care of the retoucher, and one rarely sees an ugly 
one in a lady’s portrait. In this case, however, there was 
no question that the lady once possessed a very handsome 
nose—there were witnesses to testify to the fact—and hence 
the heavy damages. Yet photographs cannot invariably be 
taken as evidences of beauty, as witness many of the pub- 
lished portraits of actresses, some of which really bear 
very little likeness to the originals as seen in daily life. 
* * * 
Objectionable At the Thames Police-court, on Saturday 
Postcards. last a shopkeeper was summoned for ex- 
hibiting in his window, and selling, improper postcards, 
which the magistrate characterised as filthy and vulgar in 
the extreme. The defendant was mulcted in a very substan- 
tial penalty and costs. It seems regrettable that the police 
authorities do not find out the producers of these indecent 
and vulgar things, and take proceedings against them for 
there is no question that some of the subjects exhibited and 
sold tend to bring the picture postcard, which is at present 
an important industry, into disrepute, as did similar objec- 
tionable pictures the stereoscope many years ago. It may 
not be generally known that any indecent print or photo- 
graph, if sent through the post, may be refused, or detained 
if detected in transit. The sender of it is liable to 
prosecution. 
ee 


UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITURE. 


One of the most hopeful signs of present-day photography 
is its great emancipation from absolute hide-bound tradi- 
tions. Everyone knows the old joke of the sixties about 
a@ vase, a curtain, a table, and a pedestal as the inevit- 
able and universal accessories. In those days the favourite 
pose for a man was a standing one, the legs crossed, and 
one elbow resting on the aforesaid pedestal. The victim 
was often provided with a “high ‘hat,” much more chimney- 
pot in shape than the present fashion, and this rested 
either on hig head or in an inverted position on the pede- 
stal. Ladies usually sat in a chair, the chair hidden by a 
mass of widespread skirts, and they either gazed placidly 
at the camera, or turned over the leaves of an album. As 
for the children, poor little mortals, they either stood on 
the chair clinging to its back or leant against it. We are 
apt to laugh at the old portraiture, but really we have 
advanced but slowly, and there are many men still in 
business who have got very little further than their pre. 
decessors of forty years ago, and in the actual matter of 
technique their work is worse. The fact. is we have had 
too little individuality in photography; it has been too 
much of a trade and too little of an art. Photography 
really comes among the arts rather than among the trades, 
and no man can be successful at it unless he has that first 
essential to all artistic work, an enthusiasm in his profes- 
sion. It has often been said that the influx of the amateur 
has benefited the profession artistically; people are apt to 
deal in superlatives, and people who say this exaggerate. 
There is no doubt that an amateur influence has been felt, 
as all influences must be felt, for good or for ill, but the 
great advance hag been made by a conservative progres- 
sion among photographers themselves. It is the men who 
get away from the conventional work, and at the same 
“ime keep to good photography and do their best on the 
art side, who leaven the whole mass of the profession, and 
more individual workers should be welcomed for the 


general good they do. 
most outré of impressionism is useful in stirring good 
photographers to exercise their ideas. Nothing is more 
essential to professional work than a well-appointed and. 
well-lighted studio, and yet the usual sky-light, though a 
necessary, is not an unmitigated blessing. A man knows 
what results will be obtained by altering certain blinds, 
or placing certain reflectors, and he works in a groove: 
with these “tools of trade,’ and would be lost if he were 
without them. The result has been that he has divided 
his sitters more or less into classes ; one will make a good 
profile, another a good full length, a third a Rembrandt, 
and in striving after these classes he has omitted the 
essential of character; instead of adapting his means to the 
sitters individuality, he has moulded the sitter to his 
stereotyped means of expression. It is not that the possi- 
bilities of studio work are limited to these methods, but 
that the results being easily obtained photographers have 
drifted into them. The late Adam Salomans, who was an 
old-fashioned worker but thoroughly sound and progres- 
sive, used to keep his work up to par by practising differ- 
ent lightings and poses for a fixed time every day; if any- 
one could be said to know the limit of possibilities it would 
be a veteran worker like Salomans, but he frankly felt that 
practice and study were necessary through life. 

We were lately looking at some very effective work by 
a provincial photographer whom we had known as a suc- 
cessful photographer of children. On visiting his reception 
room we found that child pictures were not more in evi- 
dence than in any other well-appointed room, but we saw 
some very pretty and effective outdoor pictures, mostly of 
ladies. There was no incongruity about them; there was 
not a single outdoor lady in evening dress, and most of 
them were in walking costumes. He had had the idea. of 
taking some of his sitters in this rather pleasant little 
garden, ‘and commenced by asking suitable persons, after 
they had sat for the usual studio exposures, if they would 
allow him to try one or two negatives in the garden. The 
results were very successful. The top light was cut off 
by a shady tree, or in sunny weather sometimes by a 
parasol carried by the lady. He found that his sitters 
usually chose from among their proofs some of the out- 
door work; they were just as pleased ay ever with the 
retouched head and shoulders, with the delicate studio 
lighting, but they also liked the outdoor work, much of 
which did not even require the touch of a spotting brush, 
and the result was increased business for the photographer. 
Some successful amateur photographers, and by the word 
“ successful” we mean men who have done sane commend- 
able work, cornered by the fact that they have no top light 
studio, have developed methods of working in ordinary 
rooms. The old theory is that a studio window is neces- 
sary in order to get a sufficiency of light; the amateur 
usually begins by cutting off a large portion of his light, 
and using a concentrated light from one window only, and 
by this means he has obtained pictures which cannot be 
called better perhaps, but which are different from the 
usual studio work. Being divorced from the possibility 
of giving conventional sittings, he ‘has turned his attempts 
towards portraying the characters of his sitters, and in this 
direction he has at times been very successful. 

We do not advise that photographers should discard 
studio lighting, and turn to dining-room windows and other 
makeshifts; the studio light has wider possibilities than 
anything that the amateurs practise with, but a study of 
such light is interesting and helpful, and a photographer 
who practises unconventional portraiture of various styles 
will not only enlarge his horizon and improve his work, 
but may find that he develops a specialty which may 
become a paying side line. 


Even the man who perpetrates the 
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AN EXHIBITION OF COLOUR ' PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tun first exhibition of examples of colour photography held in 
England was opened at the offices of Tun Bririsz JOURNAL OF 
PuorocrapPny on Friday last, January 19, and will remain open until 
March 3. The exhibition may be visited without charge between the 
hours of 10.30 and 4.30 (Saturdays, 10:30 to 12.30). The collection 
includes some 150 examples of colour photography in the form of 
prints and transparencies, with a number which may be described 
as “colour effects in photographs.” The great majority of the ex- 
hibits are by the three-colour process, that is to say, the negatives are 
obtained in the usual way through three screens. The chief interest 
of the exhibition to the visitor lies in the examination of the results 
of printing from the three negatives by the different processes now 
available for the purpose. The catalogue which is presented to each 
visitor—it is not sent in response to application by post—identifies 
each exhibit with its method of production as far as the information 
supplied by the contributors renders possible, and it is therefore hoped 
that a visit to the collection will deeply interest those who make a 
study of the comparative value of the various processes as well as 
he less critically minded who may wish to see to what stage colour 
photography has now arrived. 
At the time of writing, the smal 
is arranged has been open only for four days, but some two hundred 
he visitors’ book, and expressed 
addressed to them 
Among those 
by THE 


ce 


gallery in which the collection 


persons have placed their names in 
themselves pleased to have accepted the invitation 
personally, through our columns, or in the daily Press. 
who haye thus approved by their support the action taken 
Brivis JouRNAL or PHOTOGRAPHY in organising the exhibition are: 
Mr. Chas. Sawyer, Mr. T. R. Dallmeyer, Mr. Geo. Scamell, Dr. O. 
Rosenhain, Mr. A. L. Burdick, Lieut.-Colonel Simpson, Mrs. F. W. 
H. Meyers, Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn, Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 
Mr. CG. J. Drac, Mr. T. S. Bruce, Mr. C. Welborne Piper, Mr, T. 
K. Grant, Mr. Henry Stevens, Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, Mr. J. D. 
Robertson, Mr. H. O. Wlein, Mr. Austin Edwards, Mr. Chapman 


Jones. 


THE LONDON MORNING AND EVENING PRESS ON THE EXHIBITION. 


The temptation to sensationalism which seems irresistible to lay 


journalists when they write of colour photography has been respon- 
sible for some of the statements which have been made in the Press 
in reference to the exhibition. The technics of three-colour and other 
processes is a theme w hich the most graphic writer must find beyond 
the powers of his pen, and thus the notices which have appeared in 
the daily Press have mostly been confined to statements of opinions 


and preferences. A few extracts are quoted here. 


“The exhibition includes numerous interesting 
the three-colour process.” — 


examples of the 
various applications 0 Daily News.” 

“Jt will be seen that a colour-photograph never represen 
truth. It is a compromise between the operator’s perception of the 
truth and his taste in colour tones. The visitor to the Wellington 
Street gallery can judge for himself which of these arbitraments of 
tint he prefers; a single spectator can only affirm an individual pre- 


s actual 


A REVIEW OF THE EXHIBIT 


The exhibition of colour photography which is now open at the 
offices of the B.J. is, I believe, the first of its kind which has been 
arranged in England, and is of extreme interest to every professional 
and amateur, because the examples shown are only by those pro- 
cesses which can be used without any special machines or apparatus— 
that is, are inno way photo-mechanical—and are therefore applicable 
to the production of portraits by professionals and of ordinary or 
extraordinary subjects by amateurs. 

The effect which a photograph in colours produces on an observer 
cannot by any possible means be gauged. It is a personal effect 
entirely, and there seems to be absolutely no law or rule by which 
one can estimate how such prints will be received. When monochrome 
whilst there may be diversity of opinion as 


prints are examined, 


regards the composition and technical rendering of a subject, there 
sill be found a decided majority one way or the other; but this I 
have never met with when colour prints are in question. The follow- 
ing notes must therefore be considered purely as my impressions 


The visitors have not been drawn from London only, for the entries 
include names from Birmingham, Ramsgate, Southport, Folkestone 
Portsmouth, Bristol, Wellington, and Kimberley (South Africa), aa 
gesting that the exhibition has already attracted widespread interest 
in photographic circles in all parts of the country, and that just at 
present the offices of THe Brrrish JOURNAL oF PHorocRapny are g 
yendezvous where one is most likely to meet with those interested in 
the latest developments in that most fascinating of all branches of 
photography, the reproduction of scenes and objects in their natural 
colours. 

We may add a word of excuse in re ply to several letters we haye 
received from those who tell us they would have gladly contributed 
to the collection had they been notified of its projection. Not un 
naturally they blame us for not publicly inviting exhibits. We would 
say in extenuation that the wall space iat our disposal is not unlimited, 
and we were anxious not to ask for contributions which we could no 
hang. Moreover, we believed that we were in touch with all the 
people likely to have examples for exhibition. Lastly, as the open 
ing of an exhibition of this kind was an experiment which we were 
making for the first time—for the first time in photographic jour 
nalism, in —wwe were reluctant to make any public announcement 
until we were satisfied that the response would be such. as to justif 
our announcing an exhibition fairly representative of the present 
position and practice of colour photography. Events, we ar 
glad to say, have fully confirmed our desires, and we must thank 
those who have been good enough to entrust their works to us in the 
public interest. Nevertheless, some available space still remains, and 
we therefore ask all workers in colour photography to note that we 
will add any prints which we may approve to the exhibition and indi 
cate its author and process on the frame pending the issue of a second 
edition of the catalogue. Several such exhibits have already heel 
added, but we beg particularly to say that this invitation applies 


UC 


only to prints: we have no further space for transparencies 


exhibits requiring to be illuminated by transmitted light. 


ference for the ‘ Autumn Landscapes’ (57, 58) of Dr. Julius Moeller 
as being nearest to his perception of the true and the admirable.” 
“Daily Graphic.” 


“The specimens on show in Wellington Street have all the merits 
and demerits of their cla What the exhibition does is to permit 
those interested in the subject to compare the achievements a 
— Westminster Gazette.” 


Doeenee 


“Tt is well worth seeing.”—‘t Sunday Sun.” 


“The flower and fruit studies are remarkably fine.” —“ Daily 
Express.” : 
“Miss S. A. Acland. F.R.P.S., working with the Sanger-Shepherd 
process, has produced (as a transparency) a notable portrait of her 
brother, Admiral Acland, and’ her scenes of Gibraltar also deserve 
attention.”—** Morning Advertiser.” 


ION—BY E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. 


formed by a careful examination of the exhibits, modified, if you 
like, by personal experience. 

The exhibits may practically be divided into two classes. The first 
relies on the three-colour principle, in which it is necessary i) 
means of colour filters to split up the subject into the three consti 
tuent negatives, representing the red, the green, and blue-violet 
eau from which negatives prints are made in yellow, red ant 
blue. 


2 


The Principle of Three-Colour Printing. 
This choice of printing colours frequently forms a stumbling-block 
to beginners, because they do not grasp why the negative, taken 
through a green screen, for instance, should be printed in red, but it 
becomes very easy to understand when the action of the filters is under 
stood. For instance, putting the matter very roughly, the red screel 
cuts out-all the blue, the green screen cuts out all the red, and the vide 
screen cuts out all the yellow. Therefore, in each case, the colout 


which is cut out does not act on the plate, and gives us more 0? less 
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bare glass. Now, every photographer knows that it is the shadows, or 
the bare glass parts of a negative, which print, and, therefore, if we 
expose any paper under the negative taxen through the green screen, 
the print that we obtain represents all the red that was in the sub- 
ject. By exactly the same reasoning it will be seen that a print from 
the negative taken through the violet screen will represent all the 
yellow in the subject, and that from the red screen negative repre- 
sents all the blue. Therefore we must use red, yellow and blue as 
the printing colours under the green, violet and red screen negatives 
respectively. 
The second class comprises prints which show “effects of colour,” 
and for which one negative only is used. This I shall refer to later 
on when dealing with specific exhibits of this kind. 
Threé-Colour Carbon Prints on Stripping Films. 
The fitst six exhibits are produced by means of superimposed car- 
bon prints produced by the stripping pigment tissue made by the 
Rotary Photographic Company. This consists of yellow, red and 
blue tissues, coated on extremely thin celluloid, which is placed in 
contact with the film of the negative, thus doing away with the 
necessity of double transfer, which would considerably complicate the 
accurate superposition of the constituent prints. The exhibits are very 
satisfactory, and show brilliancy without crudity of colouring, though 
Turner’s “ Temeraire” (No. 6) is a little dull-looking, No. 9, “ Tulips,” 
by W. E. Brewerton, also by the carbon process, is a signal success, 
and when compared with his other two exhibits, Nos. 7 and 8, s rikes 
me particularly from the great transparency of the print. All Mr. 
Brewerton’s exhibits are taken through the Sanger-Shepherd screens. 
No. 10 is also a carbon print, by M. Vidal, and is obviously a copy of a 
painting, and shows a brilliance of colour, which is remarkable. 
Whilst in the absence of the original. one cannot speak .as to its 
correctness, it so obviously belongs to the French school as to be so. 
It is noticeable, too, for the great range of colouring shown. 
The Sanger-Shepherd Process on Paper, 


Of ali the portraits shown, I, personally, should give the palm to 
No, 11, which is by the Sanger-Shepherd process on paper. There is 
a softness of colouring and texture which is reaily very remarkable, 
partaking rather of the character of an oil-painting than a colour 
photograph. Presumably this is prepared by the imbibition process 
in which a gelatine relief is obtained, then stained with a suitable 
dye, squeegeed into contact with a gelatinised paper, when the dye 
is absorbed by the damp gelatine from the relief, and by super- 
position the coloured print is obtained. It is obvious that paper need 
not necessarily be the support for the finished print, but that ivory 
celluloid, opal glass or fabric may be successfully used. Another 
modification of this process. which has already been outlined by the 
inventor is the use of a ferro-prussiate base for the blue impression, 
and this may preent some advantage. 
Since the exhibition was opened and the above notes written, 
another portrait by the Rotary Company’s superimposed carbon tissues 
has been hung, and which, I think, divides the premier honour with 
No. 11. These two exhibits should be most carefully examined by all 
professional photographers, for they prove the possibility of obtain- 
ing life-like and artistic portraits in colours. 

Tt may, of course, be adyanced that the necessary exposures are 
very long. So they have been in the past, bu I am now in possession 
of a set of colour filters with which the necessary exposure for the 
violet, green, and red are respectively 1, 2, 2, using a pinachrome 
bathed plate. Considering that the increase in exposure with the 
violet screen is four times it will be seen that the total increase 
in exposure is only 20 times, which makes three-colour work in the 
The new screens are made by Meister Lucius and 


studio possible. 
Briining. 

Nos. 12-17 are prints by Dr. B. Jumeaux’ process, which, in the 
supplement briefly explanatory of the processes, is stated to be the 
formation of a blue bromide print by toning, obviously the formation 
of ferro-prussiate and the superposition thereon of red and blue 
stained films. There is to me in these a preponderance of red which 
is extremely irritating and obviously untrue. We are further told 
that the portrait of the King is “a two-colour result with red and 
In the fac2 of this statement it is a little difficult 


yellow images.” 


to understand the bright blue ribbon of the Order of the Garter which 
His Majesty is shown as wearing. 
lot. 


This is, I think, the best of this 


. The ‘‘Pinatype’’ Prints. 

The next process illustrated is that of pinatype, which is also 
an imbibition process. Ordinary transparencies are made from 
the three constituent negatives, and: printed on to bichro- 
mated gelatine plates. The bichromate is washed out and the 
images stained and successively transferred to paper. These are de- 
cidedly good, and the range of subjects shown proves very satisfac- 
orily the capabilities of the process. It is not a difficult one, and 
my trials with it have been satisfactory. There is one point upon 
which some doubt might exist. It is as to its permanency, but in con- 
versation with Dr, Kénig, the discoverer of the process, at the R.P.S. 
exhibition last autumn, I learnt that some specimens had been exposed 
o fuli daylight for many months without showing any change. This 
process differs from the Sanger-Shepherd in that the latter pro- 
cess requires a low relief in .gelatine, obtained by dissolving in 
warm water the unacted upon bichromated gelatine, whilst in pima- 
ype the print-plate is merely treated with cold water, and there is 
no gelatine dissolved, and the unhardened gelatine absorbs the dyes. 

No. 23, “ Vegetables,” by E. R. Grills, on matt paper, is rendered 
particularly interesting, because with it is shown a companion pina- 
type print on glazed paper, and the superiority of the latter is at 
once apparent. 

Three-Colour by Dr. Grin. 

The next series of prints are by Dr. Griin, and are apparently all by 
modified processes, which are not satisfactory. Nos, 24 and 25 show 
a want of coincidence of the individual images, and the rendering of 
the colours is unsatisfactory in most of them. Assuming that the 
article in “ Penrose’s Annual,” by Dr. Griin, describes the process or 
basis of the processes used, the following is a summary of the same :— 
A blue-toned base is made on a gelatined plate or glass, then sensi- 
tised with bichromate and printed under the green screen negative, 
the excess of colour removed by washing, and again resensitised with 
bichromate and’ printed under the blue screen negative. Dr. Griin 
admits many difficulties, and says that “the method gives results 
occasionally uncertain, but in about 25 per cent. perfect.” If, there- 
fore, we look upon these results as experiments, they are interesting, 
but if they are put forward as specimens of workable processes, and 
the 25 per cent. of successes, they do not give me a favourable impres- 
sion; and the modifications of pinatype are not so successful as the 
mother process. Note especially the preponderance of green in 37 
and 38. 

In 31 and 36 we have the same accessories to a figure, and the ren- 
dering in these two prints is totally different. Note, please, particu- 
larly the curiously shaped and curiously coloured stool and flower 
pot. There is here, also, a non-coincidence of the images which 
strikes me as being due to the use of a lens which does not give the 
coloured images of all the same size. Obviously, this condition is 
yery important in colour work of all kinds, and the reason why 
opticians now make lenses which are perfectly corrected for three- 
colour work; for although the images may be on one plane, they 
need not necessarily be of the same size when using an uncorrected. 


Jens. 
Three-Colour Prints by Various Processes. 

Four exhibits, by Captain Lascelles Davidson, are described as om 
dyed celluloid tilms uncemented. Why the films should not be 
cemented E canuot quite see, unless the idea be to obtain greater 
transparency; but there must necessarily be a loss of light, and, 1 
think, of colour-rendering through repeated reflection. 

In three-colour work there are certain parts of nearly all subjects 
which at once show the failings of a process or the particular ex- 
posures. These are the rendering of a shadow and a uniformly 
coloured plane surface. Bearing this in mind, No. 45, a portrait 
by Mr. Otto Pfenninger, at once shows a failing in the shadow on the 
blouse, where there is a red tinge, and also a green right hand. It is, 
however, interesting, as being from negatives made at one exposure. 
The curious blackish brown patch in the left-hand corner of No. 41 
I take to be water, but no one could possibly be certain of that. 

Nos. 46, 47 and 48, exhibited by Dr. Hesekiel, of Berlin, are by 
Selle’s stripping carbon process, and are hung in much too close 
proximity to the other exhibits on the same wail, as they throw the 
latter into the shade completely. 

Gum and Carbon. 
Nos. 49 and 50 should be examined in conjunction with 57, 58 and 59, 
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for they are all bi-gum prints in three colours, and the conclusion I 
arrive at is that to appreciate this process the results must be large. 
Fifty-seven and 58 show somewhat too great a brilliancy in red— 
at least judged from the standpoint of English autumn scenes, 

When one considers, however, the difficulties of this process, one 
must admit that they are good. As is probably well known, a film 
‘of bichromated gum with the yellow pigment is first laid on the paper, 
exposed under the violet-filter negative and developed; then on the 
print thus obtained is coated bichromated gum, holding in suspen- 
sion the red pigment, and this exposed under the green-filter negative 
and developed ; and finally, another film of gum and the blue pigment 
is coated on the yellow plus red print, and exposed and developed. 

The fruit studies from paintings shown by the Autotype Company, 
which, it is stated, are by double transfer of carbon tissues, registra- 
tion being obtained by a thin temporary support, which allows the 
image to be seen from the reverse side, are again brilliant and, so 
far as one can judge without the originals, satisfactory in colouring. 

Nos. 60, 61 and 62, by the Lumiere superimposed carbon process, 
will at once strike anyone by the richness and the liquidity of the 
colouring. It is unneceseary to say much about these, except that they 
are, I believe, made by the superposition of stained gelatine reliefs, 
originally produced’ on thin celluloid. 


Multi-Coloured Prints at one Printing. 


We now come to the Szezepanik prints, the instructions for which 
were given in full in the B.J. for January 12. From No. 56 it will 
be seen that in this tissue the three fugitive films are superimposed, 
whereas in the process, as worked by Wérei and Dr. Neuhauss, a 
mixture of three fugitive dyes in one film is used. In fact, the latter 
states that he can see no advantage in Szczepanik’s method (“ Phot. 
Rundschau,” 1904, p. 96). Worel uses primrose, victoria blue and 
auramine, and sensitises with anethol, the principal constituent of 
aniseed oil. Neuhauss uses methylene blue, erythrosine and auramine, 
and increases sensitiveness by the use of ammonia and chloral hydrate 
or hydrogen peroxide, and does away with the reeking anethol. 

This film approaches, as nearly as would seem possible, to Wiener’s 
ideal chromo sensitive film, and this idea was also used by Cros in 
831, his fugitive colours being carthamine, phyllocyanine and 
urmeric. 

Some may exclaim at the gaudiness of the colours in 52-4, but when 
ene recalls the usual brilliancy of the colours in lithophanes, which 
may be more generally known as “ Glacier” window decorations, then 
his very gaudines; will be accepted as correct. 

The interest in these exhibits lies, of course, in the fact that the 
issue or film is practically black, and when exposed under a coloured 
criginal the dyes bleach out, except under their own colour. ‘That 
is to say, under the red of the original the green and blue consti- 
uents bleach out, under a green the red and blue bleach, and under 
blue the green and red bleach. Intermediate colours, such as orange 
or purple, are, of course, formed by a partial bleaching of two and 
2 complete bleaching of one dye. Whilst up to the present the 
sensitiveness of these fugitive dye films is extremely low, we may hope, 
hough not prophesy, that here we have the future process of colour 
photography in which we should obtain by exposure in the camera a 
photograph in natural colours. 


“Colour Effects’? from Ordinary Negatives. 

The remainder of the prints are aptly described as “ colour effects 
from ordinary or orthochromatic negatives.” The first of these pro- 
cesses is the “ Multico” paper of Dr. Hesekiel, of Berlin. The original 
paper was patented by Slavik (an Hungarian, I believe), and con- 
sisted of three or four pigmented tissues coated one on the top of the 
other. On the top was a bright blue, then came a green or yellow, 
and then a red. Since then various patents have been taken out, in 
which the use of as many as seven distinct layers of pigment tissue is 
claimed. Probably some of the readers of the B..J. will remember a 
print of daffodils exhibited by Mr. Birt Acres at one of the R.P.S. 
exhibitions, held in the old Pall “Mall gallery, and a paper read by 
him before the R.P.S. This must be more than ten years ago, which, 
so far as I am aware, never saw daylight again, and he there outlined 
practically the same idea. 
As to the value of the process, visitors to the exhibition may, to 
some extent, judge by noting No. 64, in which there is a bromide 
print and a multico print from the same negative side by side. That 
this methed can ever give photographs in natural colours, as was 


first claimed for it, I certainly deny, and this is readily proved by 
the following experiment. If we copy a coloured chart containing a 
full range of colours from red to blue with an ordinary plate, there 
is no question that the blue will be the densest part of the negative, 
and the yellow and red the thinnest. Now, if we print from this oy 
“Multico” tisue we shall get some approximation to correctness of 
colouring, because the dense blue would let but little light through, 
and, consequently, only the top film of the tissue would be rendered 
insoluble, whilst the bare glass representing the red would let the 
light act right through the tissue to the paper and render the red ine 
soluble. Therefore, in developing our print, which is done by the 
transfer process, as in ordinary carbon work, we should have req 
and blue properly represented. , 

Now, however, let us take a panchromatic plate, and with a colour 
screen so damp down the blue that the red and yellow may act to 
some extent in accordance with visual luminosity, and we shall haya 
an absolute reversal of the negative densities, and therefore in print. 
ing the yellow would’be shown as blue and the blue as red ; OY some 
other colour. 

Notwithstanding this state of things some good results can he 
obtained for pure landscape work. More than ‘a year ago I had 
0 make a series of tests of this paper, and obtained some really pleas. 
ing things, but when dealing with portraits, and cattle and sheep 
studies, I obtained some effects which were ludicrous in the extreme, 
For instance, I obtained a portrait of a small child with a pale blue 
ace, in a deeper blue frock, with green hair, holding a brick-red kitten, 
The latter in life had been, and still is, black. The child has not q 
due face, nor green hair. Again, a group of cattle turned out greell, 
speckled with blue; but, as I have said, for pure landscape work some 
good effects can be obtained, and to anyone who can “ fake” either by 
rush or cotton wool, or a fine jet of water, very great alterations may 
be obtained in, results, and it is quite possible that pictorial photo- 
graphers might find this a good field for experiment. 


The “Mars Star’ Process. 

The four exhibits of the “Mars Star” process do not strike me 
favourably; that may be, and probably is my fault. They are ob- 
ained by bleaching ordinary bromide prints and applying a series 
of colouring solutions in turn without intermediate washing. I should 
prefer good bromide prints. , 

The last two prints are portraits by Mr. J. Burgess by a secret 
process from-ordinary negatives, on which there is admittedly and ob. 
viously some hand-work. They are either by a carbon or Woodbury- 
ype process if one may judge from the great relief that they show, 
Certainly the results are much more pleasing than some of the other 
exhibits which have been obtained by pure photography. 


Sanger-Shepherd and Lumiere Transparencies. 

We now come to the transparencies, the majority of which are 
by the Sanger-Shepherd process, in which a silver image transparency, 
obtained from the red filter negative, is converted into. ferro-prussiate, 
and then the yellow and red impressions are superimposed. In the 
Lumiére process the blue image is obtained by using diamine biue f, 
he red with erythrosine J and the yellow with chrysophenine G. For 
producing these transparencies and the red and yellow images of the 
Sanger-Shepherd process, an emulsion of silver bromide, though this 
lays but a secondary part, is coated on thin celluloid, and after 
sensitising with bichromate and drying is exposed through the cellu 
loid and the prints developed in warm water, and then the bromide 
is dissolved out and the little picture in relief stained up by the 
roper dye bath, and either superimposed on the celluloid base, or this 
may be stripped. As a rule the best results are obtained by cement- 
ing the films together. The fine set of Lumiére stereo slides will 
naturally attract, as they have done before, great attention. 
It is somewhat invidious to pick out those examples which are the 
est, but those from Sir Wm, Abney’s negatives are very fine, as are 
also those by Miss Acland, but whether it be the added effect of 
Stereoscopy, those by M. Victor Selb are excptionally good. There 
is a good chance to see the correctness of one exhibit, namely, 80; 
which is a reproduction by this process of a diffraction grating spe 


trum, shown by Mr. Thorne Baker, for close handy is Mr. Hdgat 
Senior's spectrum by the Lippmann process, the only exhibit of this 
kind, and an extremely successful one. The comparison of the two 
is a very good object iesson, and I think that Mr. Baker's result 18 
far too purple in the violet, there is no pure blue, and the red is too 
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brown, this last being caused obviously by insufficient red sensi- 
tiveness of the plate used. The variety of the subjects shown in this 
process proves how widely it can be applied. 

Particularly should be noted Dr. Normans slides, 95-98, which 
received a medal at St. Louis, and Dr. Hutchinson’s butterflies, 99-103, 
which received the only medal for colour work at the last R.P.S. 
Exhibition. ‘These are all by the Sanger-Shepherd process. 


Snap Shots in Colour. 


There are two extremely interesting exhibits by Captain Lascelles 
Davidson, the value of which, however, is somewhat discounted be- 
cause there is no indication of how they have been obtained, but 
they prove that it is possible to take snap-shots in colours, although 
the results are not perfect. It is to be hoped that he will tell us how 
they are done. 


The Joly Methods—Old and New. 


There are also two of the now defunct Joly process, in which the 
negative was taken through a screen ruled with alternate lines of 
green, red and violet, which gave a lined negative, and from this an 
ordinary transparency on a lautern plate was made, and then bound 
up with a viewing screen, which was also ruled with transparent 
coloured lines. It will be doubtless remembered that this was fol- 
lowed by the also short-lived McDonough-Joly process. 

The main defects in both these processes was, so far as my Opinion 
goes, the coarse rulings, which were painfully apparent when magni- 
fied by projection. For some months irritatingly vague paragraphs 
have appeared in American journals about a wonderful improvement 
in this process, which has been worked out by Powrie, of Chicago. 
We have been told that he could rule the coloured lines as close as 
1,000 to the inch. These statements obviously required modification or 
a greater plasticity for belief than I possess, but in ‘“ Penrose’s 
Annual” for this year, on p. 111, Mr. Powrie describes the produc- 
tion of his plates. Had I not rather exceeded the ordinary limits of 
an article I should condense this. Now, we can understand the lay 
and inspired articles, and the process certainly appears to me to be 
feasible. All I want is a few of the negative and transparency 
plates to play with. 

From my own experiments with the Joly process I was convinced 
that there were possibilities in such a process, that is to say, one 
exposure, one negative, and one positive; but I could always, unfor- 
tunately, see the disadvantages. Still, they naturally lead one to 


think of the new Lumiére mosaic process, in which coloured starch 
grains are spread over the plates as screens, and the emulsion coated 
on top. Lheu! longe expectate. 
The description of this process is to be found in brief in the 
“BJ. Almanac,” 1906, page 862, and promises well, for the very 
defect of the Joly processes is done away with, for obviously if the 
colour is obtained merely by the use of stained potato starch 
fecules, there would be no “grain” apparent to the naked eye. 
Special interest will be excited by the three negatives taken on Dr. 
Smith’s multi-colour plate. This, as is well known, has on the top a 
blue sensitive film, then a red sensitive, and at the bottom of all a. 
green sensitive emulsion (see “ B.J.,” Sept. 15, 1905, p. 722). No result- 
ing print is shown from these negatives. 

Butler's Pre-dyeing Method. 

Mr. E. T. Butler’s results are taken presumably with his one-lens 
camera, which is figured on p. 856 of the “B.J. Almanac,” and the 
results are obtained by his pre-dye films, that is to say, he dyes his 
positive films before bichromatising and expesing. His method was 
propounded at length in the “Photographic Journal,” June, 1905, 
p. 199, and appears abstracted in the “ Almanac,” p. 864. Mr. But- 
ler’s argument is that he finds it easier to follow the development of 
she image when it contains the dye than when silver bromide is used 
jn the film. To some extent this may be true, but I have never 
‘ound any difficulty in following the course of development with a 
pure bromide film, or one might, on the other hand, use an inert dye 
such as cochineal red, as suggested by Lumiére. I cannot help 
hinking that Mr. Butler’s plan considerably limits not only the 
choice of dyes, but also introduces unnecessary complications, for, as 
he himself admits, the dyes must not only have the correct absorp- 
tions, but stand the action of bichromate plus light, be soluble enough 
0 wash out and yet not soluble enough to run. In any case, his 
results are extremely interesting, though I must confess that they do 
not strike me as correct in colouring. 

The value of the exhibition, taking it as a whole, lies im the fact 
hat there is here brought together in one room specimens by nearly 
every colour process extant, produced by those whom one must assume: 
from their writings, etc., to be experts, or who are recognised as 
authorities, and one may therefore judge them according to their 
works, or their works from their writings. No one should miss the 
opportunity afforded, for every exhibit will teach some lesson. « 

E. J. WALL. 


THE FOXLEE GUM 


PROCESS. 


[The following report of a demonstration before the Wolverhamp- 
ton Photographic Society is from notes specially prepared by the 
author, Mr. E. H. Griffin. In the introductory to the demonstration, 
M:. Griffin highly eulogized the gum process for its immense latitude 
and facility of control, and instanced, as examples of its use in the 
most accomplished hands, the motor-car photograph, “Speed,” by 


I do not think it will be necessary to consider any more advantages 
of “gum” over other processes, since the value of any method of 
photographic printing must be judged by the amount of freedom it 
allows us to obtain the desired result. 

There is no safe edge, no transfer, no actinometer, troubles, etc., as 
with carbon; no extreme susceptibility to damp as compared with 
platinotype; no greenish or brownish blacks, or grey high-lights that 
we are sometimes subjected to consequent upon the vagaries of a 
developer, in the bromide or gaslight process ; no dodging or straining 
of the neck as is necessary to see a glazed P.O.P. print, owing to the 
ordeal of the burnisher or ferrotype plate giving to its surface a 
polish, of which a shoeblack might be justly proud. 

It is true that the range of tone is somewhat limited in the single 
coat, but that objection has been removed by multiple coating. This 
consists of obtaining a primary print from our negative and printing 
so as to obtain a faint image, and afterwards recoating and printing, 
until we have sufficient strength and range of tone to satisfy us. 
But as I have had very little experience in multiple coating I can only 
say that this, effectually, to my mind, dispels anything that may be 


advanced as being a disadyantage in gum bichromate considered from 
a pictorial standpoint. 


M. Demachy, and the “Lingering Autumn” of Mr. Dayid Blount. 
He then proceeded to consider the technical advantages of the process, 
and from this point we may give the substance of the demonstration 
in practically the words of the author. Some notes on this subject 
by Mr. E. W. Foxlee are held over for want of space, but will appear 
in cur next issue.—Eds., “B.J.P.”] 


The 


There have been several methods of working introduced since what 
might be termed the revival of gum-bichromate printing has taken 
place (I believe it is an old process originally invented by Pouncey 
some 20 or 30 years ago). Each advocate of his particular method 
has claimed superiority either in simplicity of working, or some other 
detail, over others. 1 think the earlier methods were to first sensitise 
your paper, dry, and then apply the pigmenting mixture and finally 
print, or else pigment your paper, in the first instance, dry, then 
sensitise and print. The latest system (and the one most generally 
used) is that in which both pigmenting and sensitising are performed 
in one operation, and although this possesses the adyatage of a single 
operation over the former methods, I think it still leaves room for 
some improvement. 

The process I now wish to submit is one which I think should claim 
the attention of all gum-bichromate workers, inasmuch as it may be 
relied upon from a technical standpoint, having its origin in Mr. E. W. 
Foxlee, an eminent authority on ail matters relating to photographic 
chemistry. It also, in certain working details, supersedes the others. 
The process, says Mr. Foxlee, is the outcome of some rather exhaustive 


Foxlee Process. 
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investigations he made some few years back with reference to the 
behaviour of bichromated gelatine and other colloid bodies when 
exposed to light. 

Mariotype. 

The method of working is based upon what is known in the carbon 
process as the continuing action of light. After dealing with experi- 
ments more particularly relating to a modification in carbon printing, 
which was demonstrated by the late A. Marion (the founder of the 
well-known house in Soho Square) to the London Photographic 
Society (now the Royal Photographic Society) some thirty or more 
years ago, which was that the action of light set up in one gelatine 
film that had been bichromated and exposed, could be continued in 
another gelatine film that had not been exposed at all, Mr. Foxlee says 
he made investigation to see if the same action would take place in a 
different colloid—such as gum. 

He found somewhat to his surprise that it would, and some paper 
was coated with gelatine, sensitised on a slightly acidified solution 
of bichromate of potash, dried, and printed. It was then coated with 
pigmented gum, also acidified, and then hung up to dry. Upon 
development next day it showed that the action had been transmitted 
from the gelatine to the pigmented. gum. 

The presence of free bichromate, however, introduced an element 
of uncertainty, so other prints were made, the bichromate washed 
away and dried. They were then pigmented with an acidified gum 
solution and again dried, and when developed yielded very good re- 
‘sults. Mr. Foxlee then goes on to describe his method of working, of 
which the following is my actual experience. 


Sizing and Sensitising. 

The papers I have used have been Whatman, Nirchallet, ordinary 
cartridge and Wheeler’s antique boards. I have found the latter suit 
my purpose best. It is a very thick rough paper, and has the ad- 
vantage of cheapness, only costing 1s. 6d. per dozen sheets, size 
24 x 20. Hither side may be used, but the right side has a somewhat 
smoother surface than the other. It is necessary to size the paper 
with gelatine first. The proportions I use are: Gelatine, 1 oz. ; water, 
20 ozs., in which to render the surface harder I put chrome alum, 1 
grain to the ounce. The gelatine is first swelled in cold water (which 
takes about 1 hour), the water is then poured off, and the correct 
quantity of hot water added. When the gelatine is melted, the 
chrome alum previously dissolved in a small quantity of water is 
added in a thin stream, stirring meanwhile. I then pour a small 
pool of the solution on the paper, and work it thoroughly into the 
paper by means of a flat hog hair brush, until there is a fairly even 
coating obtained. 

When the paper is dry it is ready for sensitising. Here we can 
adapt the strength of our sensitising solution to the character of our 
negative. A strong negative will require a strong sensitiser to decrease 
the contrast. A weak negative will be improved by using a weak 
sensitiser. I have found that for generai use, a strength of about 1 oz. 
bichromate of potash dissolved in 40 ozs. of water is a good sen- 
sitiser for average negatives. 

I pin my sized paper to a drawing board (protected from splashes 
of bichromate by a sheet of paper interposed), and pour a small 
quantity of the sensitising solution in the middle of the paper and 
work it about with a soft camel-hair brush of two or three inches in 
width until the paper has received an even colour all over. It is 
then set aside to dry. It will dry very quickly in a warm room, and 
when dry is ready for printing. 


Exposure, and Pigmenting the Print, 

Exposure is about the same as required for platinotype. Just 
sufficient for slight detaii in the high-lights. The image will be a 
light brown upon a yellow background. I then leaye the print to 
soak in water, which-I change two or three times, until the yellow 
stain has entirely disappeared and nothing remains on the paper but 
a faint positive. It is then dried, and can be pigmented straight 
away or kept for weeks. This isan advantage, for we may keep our 
prints until we have an accumulation of them, and when we are 
inclined, pigment them all at once. 

The formula I use for pigmenting is as follows :— 

Srock Soxrvrion or Gum. 


Turkey gum 4 ozs, 
Woldinwatert eran. eters een tein eat aie 10 ozs 
Carbolic acid . 6 or 8 drops 


The gum is dissolved by making a small bag of linen or muslin, ang 
placing the gum in this and suspending it in the cold water, by means 
of attaching the bag to a small stick and placing it crosswise over a 
jar. It may take two days to thoroughly dissolve. When dissolyeq 
it is ready for use. 

The print is again pinned to the drawing board and coated as 
evenly as possible by means of a stiff flat hog hair brush—to smear 
the paper all over in the first place, and then with another hog-hair 
brush with much softer bristles, and less of them, to smooth out all 
irregularities, 

This is the formula I use for coating the paper with pigmented 
gum, 

PIcMENTING SoLuTIoN. 


Stock solution of gum... 5 drams 
Glycerine 1 dram 
Acetic acid (g 2 drams 
Pigment 8 to 10 grains 


The pigment I use is dry colour, and can be obtained from any oil 
and colourman, in all shades. When the paper is coated (which 
should be as thinly as possible) it is dried. I then leave the print 
under a quantity of books for pressure for thirty to thirty-six hours, 
The print is then placed in a dish of cold water for development, 


Development 


This is conducted in precisely the same way as the usual method, 
With a correctly exposed print, and one left for thirty-six hours 
between pigmenting and development, I have found that all the 
soluble pigment has left the paper in about one hour. We may assist 
development by brushing very lightly with a soft, camel-hair brush, 
but I have found it better to develop the print mechanically first, 
and dry, then work upon it with brushes afterwards, as the film is 
considerably tougher when it has been once dried. 

Mr. Foxlee states that in place of gelatine, for the initial print, 
other substances may be employed, such as the starches tragacanth, 
and flour paste. I have tried starch and flour, but found nothing to 
equal gelatine and alum, as this gives a good hard surface to the 
paper and keeps the image from sinking into the paper, and having a 
lifeless appearance. 


ee 


AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN PARIS. 


A eRrar international exhibition of photography is to be held in 
Paris this summer at the Petit Palais, in the Champs Elysées. The 
exhibition is announced to open on July 16 and to close on Octo- 
ber 10. The whole of the arrangements are in the hands of M. L. 
Gastine, director of our contemporary, “ La Photographie Francaise,” 
and commissajre-organisateur of the photographic exhibition held 


in Paris in 1892. he full text of the scheme of the exhibition has 


been sent us by M. Gastine, and from it we see that an influential 


committee of patronage has beén formed in France, including, 
among a number of well-known public persons, M. René Baschet 
(director of l'Illustration), M. Casimir-Perier (ex-President of the 
Republic), Colonel Laussédat, Prof. Gabriel Lippman, M. Emile 
Roux (director of the Institute Pasteur), and M. Trouillot (Minister 
of Commerce and of the Postal and Telegraphs Departments). 

We translate the circular of the exhibition so far as it explains 
the general scheme upon which it will be designed. For the full 
particulars of the tariff charged for Space in any of the groups, and 
for the facilities which the management can offer in the way of light 
and motive power, application should be made to M. Gastine at the 
Petit Palais. We would, however, say that a charge is made for all 
exhibits except those in the groups devoted 1o the history of 
photography (No. L), scientific applications of photography (No. IL), 
and education (No. TII.). The last day for receiving applications 
for space is fixed at February 25 next. We are given to understand 
that an English committee is being formed. 

The exhibition will be divided into 
altogether sixty-three classes. 


thirteen groups, comprising 
The inclusiveness of the exhibition 
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ill thus be evident from a brief itemised statement of this classifi- Grover IX.—Apparatus anp Accrssortzs. a 

ution. : — C XXXUI.—Cameras and accessories. t 

Group I.—Tue History or PHorograPxy. c C XXXIV.—Optical instruments. ¥ 

Class I.—Apparatus and processes. Positive prints and negatives. Class XXXV.—Photographie accessories. | 

Group I].—Appricarions oF PHOTOGRAPHY TO SCIENCE. G XXXVI.—Cinematographs and accessories, | 

Class II.—Stellar photography. Class XXXVII.—Apparatus and accessories for projection. 

Class III.—Cinematography. © 
Class IV.—Geology. C 


lass XXXIX.—Apparatus for washing negatives and prints. 
Class V.—Natural history. 


Class VI.—Medicine Group X.—Puoro-Mrcuanroan Processzs. 
ass VII.—Meteorology. lass XL.—Line photo-etching, 
ass VIII.—Photographic surveying (photogrammetry). XLI.—Half-tone etching. | 


XXXVIITL.—Stereoscopic photography. y | 
Cc 

Cc o 

‘Class IX.—Micro-photography. LII.—Collotype. y 
C 

Cc 


ass X.—Oceanography. Class XLUI.—Photogravure. | 

ass XI.—Chemistry and physics. Class XLIV.—Three-colour hali-tone (printing in three colours). 

Class XII.—Radiography. Apparatus and materials for X-rays. XLV.—Rotary photographic printing. 

adiographs. 

In this group the exhibition is assured of support from, and co- 

peration of, a large number of scientific institutions in free ae (Giles SUUAMLsene aanenioila Sas jalasiacpusysliito. nev antineimnvarn. 

ther countries, including the Collége de France, the Museum o Class XLV é 3 5 oe z i" 
3 : meres Class XLVII.—Mechanical appliances used in photographic manu- : 

latural History _ (Paris), tii Paris ela een the ete PP I grap i 

hysiological station of the Parc du Princes, the arey nstitute, Class XLIX.—Leather dressing. i 

he Institute Pasteur, the Faculté de Médecine, the Sorbonne, the Cl: 4.—Binding, albums, stationery, etc ; 

chool of Pharmacy, the School of Mines, the Smithsonian Institute . Thiessen Fea @ i 

Washington), the meteorological observatories of France, the 6 LCi, Sivastan, oe, 

nthropometric service in Paris, Colonel Laussédat and photogram- es ae 


Group XI.—Inpusrrims ReLarep to PuorocrapHy. 
Class XLVI.—Chemical substances used in photography. 


€ 
Cle 


[easures, and zoological institutes in France and other countries. 

Daily lectures and demonstrations by leading exhibitors are to be 
feature of this group. In each class are to be included both instru- 
ients and results, and it is anticipated that a complete collection 
ill be of the greatest service to science as well as to photography. 


E i : 4 : Class LII.—Furniture and accessories for photographers. a 
letric services in France and other countries, the School of Physics Class LIV.— Measures, balances. ete ig 
nd Chemistry, the International Laboratory of Weights and (Cikigs IV eee eel Te amné) epyEREtMS Htereran | 
LV.—L al light, appare 4 i 

tl 


Class LVI.—Heating apparatus. 
Class LVII.—Motive power. i 
Class LVIII.—Regulators, chronometers. 
Class LIX.—Tourists’ requisites. 
Class LX.—Means of transport. 


Fae ee ae E 
Group III.—Epucat10nat. Group XII.—Puorocraruic InLustRations. 


Class XIII.—Applications of p rotography to education and in- ; , a “ 7 
i Te anraan aes % Class LXI.—Technical works on photography. : 
ruction. Apparatus and photographs, including a representation ‘ . eer Fs i i 
: Series Bane ass Class LXIUI.—Books and periodicals, illustrated by photography. i 
the work done in France in distributing millions of photographs, . 5 ten Bee ae wh : S 4 
é 5 : e ct Photographic illustration in the daily press. a 
nd lantern slides for educational purposes, through special postal dase TX Filan Baer ion ei 4 ; 
/SCERSIONG GuENtiOdl bye dle Goscouanent Class LXUI.—Photographic illustrations in catalogues. Photo- i 
i a i ; : 2 
2 Se i ee Y : graphic: posters in monochrome and colours. i 
Class XIV.—The teaching of p notography. Methods, apparatus, . H i 
ad installations. Grove XIII.—Tur Pyorograpurc Rape. i 
eS = 5 : i 
f face F : Recetas } 
Grove IV.—Amarrur anp Picrorran PyoroGRapny. Class LXTV.—Photographic supplies. ; 
7 ; 5; ‘Thags IDSA —Jbanilenn 9 5 Pa ee eh 
Class XV.—Pictorial photography by amateurs of the French and Class LXV.—Dealers in photographs and post-cards. 
ther schools, exhibited in sections, each devoted to one school and en i 
3 the work of individual photographers. Examples of apparatus nf . 
nd special processes, negatives, and prints. THE Fr y photo-litho colour process, which we reviewed on its first a 
Class XVI.—Societies and other bodies of amateur photographers. demonstration in London almost exactly a year ago, has been 
Class XVII.—Individual amateurs. recently brought to our notice by a number of specimens produced 
Class XVIII.—Collections of documentary photographs. Photo- by it which we should have liked to have exhibited among the 
raphic record and survey. examples of colour-photography now on view at these offices, but | 
GRou Vi=Puotogmieett PD rere selected only from photographic, not photo-mechanical, processes. ; 
SD e aerials. Gk oie arribiler tenn nen al aes aati the process, we understand, is a bitumen one, but the beautiful H 
XIX.—Journals an r cla s devoted to - : sun : F : 2 
: E y colour effects are due to the firm’s skilled practice of photo-litho- 
graphic printing. We hear that the process is being taken up by 
Group VI.—Prorerssionan Pworocrapny. leading photographers desiring large editions of their works, and 
Class XX.—Photographic portraiture. Apparatus and photo- certainly for such purposes the process has much to recommend 
eps it. Inquiries respecting it will be answered by Messrs. W. G. 
Class XXI.—Photographic work for amateurs. Bruce and Co., 35, Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 
C. XXII.—Foreign professional photography. : | ‘i 
Cc OXIME Ree Sa, : alan CINEMATOGRAPHY IN Corours.—Many rumours having been in 
CG = XIV. Drains hi ke i mare circulation in regard to the projection of animated pictures in colours, 
XXIV.— sraphic decorations. . g 
Class XXV.—PI ie 1 5 a a good deal of interest may be expected to be taken in a demonstra- i 
2 V-— Ehotographic enamels. tion of cinematography in colours which will be given this, Friday 
Class XXVI.—Photography for artists Seg ee pe One rie OUTS Recta, 
C VIt = ephoto-sculpture evening at the Royal Institution, London, before Lord Rayleigh 


and other scientific men. Captain Lascelles Davidson, who will 
undertake the demonstration of the method worked out by himself, 
is one of the exhibitors in the present exhibition of colour photo- 
graphy now open at these offices, where his “snap-shots in colour ” 
have attracted a considerable amount of attention and speculation. 
The chief merit of his achievement, of the success of which the 


Group VII.—Pxorocrapnic PuBiicarions. 
Class XXVIT.—Photographic reproductions of works of art. 
Class XXIX.—Collections of topographical and photographic 


Class XXX.—Picture postcards. 


Group VIII.—PuorocraprHic MATERIALS. public will thus have an opportunity of judging, lies, we believe, in ] 
Class XXXI.—Plates, films, and papers. Public demonstration of the means taken to secure the negative colour-records with the neces- 
anufacture. sary rapidity. The projection methods will be familiar to those who 


Class XXXIT.—Photographic manufactures. haye followed Captain Davidson’s patents of recent dates. 
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Patent Dews. 


ee 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“* Photo- Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between January 

8 and 135 :— 

X Rays.—No. 481. Improvements in devices for the measurement of 
X rays. W. Ivonside Bruce and Edward Sanger Shepherd, 12, 
Heath Hurst Road, Hampstead, London. 

Retrer Prisrinc.—No. 996. A method of printing from a surface 
in-relief. A. G. Bloxam, for the Neue Photographische Gesell- 
schaft, Berlin, Germany. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

These specificativns are obtainable, price 8d, each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
WiC. 

Warer-Devetopine Pratres.—No. 26,066, 1904. The invention con- 
sists of a photographic plate or film bearing on itself a dry 
developing mixture compounded with borax, and for development 
by the application of water only. The following chemical formula, 
containing borax as a preservative alkali, is the standard, and can 
be readily made into a paste, which can then be conveniently 
placed on the plate, film or other vehicle, viz. :—Metol, 2 grains; 
hydroquinone, 4 grains; potassium metabisulphite (powdered), 4 
to 1 grain; borax, 10 to 20 grains; colloid, q. s.; glycerine, q. s. 
(optional for assisting solubility). The paste formed of the above 
ingredients may be manipulated with a paint brush or other 
device for making a layer or coating the same, on the back of 
the plate flat or roll films or backing paper, attached to them. 
When the plate or film requires developing, it is only necessary 
to place the same in water, when the chemicals will be dissolved 
and the picture will develop in the usual manner. By this de- 
vice developer can be readily carried about and plates and, films 
sold with the ordinary chemicals self-contained will be found 
to be most useful, especially in country places where the chemi- 
cals are difficult to obtain, but where water is always accessible. 
Each plate, or film, or band of the same may contain the necessary 
quantity of developer for the ‘surface to be developed. The addi- 
tional thickness formed by the extra coating does not interfere 
with the “roll” films in any way, as there is ample space there- 
for, including an additional backing of protective paper or other 
substance, which may be employed between the chemicals and 
the usual black paper. William Fraser Claughton Kelly, 22, 
Winchendon Road, Fulham, 8.W., and John Arthur Bentham, 
51, Claverton Street, London, S.W. 

A Firm Pacxacr.—No. 29,631, 1905. A wrapper A for the films B 
is formed of opaque paper (or other material) by folding or 
pleating it into a number of folds, into or between which the 
sensitised films B are placed, each film being protected back and 
front by the opaque wrapper. The opaque wrapper A is placed 
in a container or envelope C, from which it can be drawn, leav- 
ing the film behind it therein. The container or envelope C is 
constructed with a partition ¢ dividing it into two compartments, 
into one of which the wrapper A enfolding the films is placed and 
a bar or roller D, by which the filmi is diverted and passed over 

rom one compartment of the envelope to the other, and is pro- 

vided with a light tight slit c4 through which the opaque wrap- 
per is withdrawn. One side of the envelope or container is also 
provided with an exposure aperture c3 through which the fiims 
are successively exposed. It is made from thick cardboard or 
other light material entirely separate and detached from the 
camera and entirely closes and seals up the sensitised films therein 
so that it can be placed in and removed from the camera in day- 
ight without the possibility of any light reaching or damaging 
the films. The user takes the film pack—as loaded and sealed by 


the manufacturer—remoyes the outside sheath and discards it or 
reverses it, and places the pack in position in the camera, and 
before exposure pulls the protruding end of the wrapper A a 


distance equal to one pleat. This uncovers the exposure aperture 
of the envelope, which allows the front film to be exposed through 
the exposure aperture in the fold of the wrapper. After expo- 
sure of the film the wrapper is again pulled the distance of ong 
pleat, the exposed film being thereby lifted over the bar or rol. 
ler D and transferred to the back behind the other films; this 
operation is repeated until all the films are exposed when the last 
fold of the pleated wrapper closes the exposure aperture. Ip. 
stead of or in addition to the folds of the wrapper A the expogurg 
aperture in the envelope may be closed by a cardboard or stiff 
shutter or by an opaque film or other device. Where the opaque 
wrapper A is made without exposure apertures in the folds, the 
first withdrawal of the wrapper for the distance of one pleat un 
covers the exposure aperture in the envelope, and at the same time 
ifts the film carried in that fold in an upward direction, turns it 
over the deflecting roller or bar D and pushes it down in front 
of the first or front fold ready for exposure at the aperture. 4 
vesh film is brought from the back of the package and placed 
in front of the one previously exposed every time the wrapper is 
pulled. When the last has been exposed the last fold or pleat 
is drawn over to close the exposure aperture. John Edward 
Thornton, Rokeby, Altrincham, Cheshire. 

A CHancinc Box.—No. 16,390, 1905. The claims for novelty em 
body a box, one wall of which is movable and connected to the 
ox by flexible material, in which shelves are provided: the 


material being held upright and extended. The box can he 
used as a carrying case for the camera and other apparatus. 
Arthur Richard Kellaway Jeffery, 2, Cross Street, Lyntou, 
Devon. 


The following Complete Specification is open to public inspection 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901: Copying Prints, No 
25,040, 1895. Method of and) machine for copying photographs, 
pictures, and the like. Clarke, 


————————SSSS 


Tue “Photo Era,” our contemporary of Boston, U.S.A., has 
reduced the size of its page with the commencement of its 1906 
volume, and shows other signs of keen vitality, not the least of 
which is a proposition to unite the Photo-Secession and the Americal 
Federation of Photographic Clubs. By the latter, we learn, the 
proposal has been cordially received, but the most that can be said 
of the attitude of the Photo-Secession is that the overtures have met 
with “respectful” audience. 


Aw Exhibition of Modern Pictorial Photography is now being held 
at the Little Galleries of the Photo-Secession, 291, Fifth Avenue, 
New York. It consists of modern French pictorial photography 
(gum-prints). Some very interesting pictures are being shown, 
including several colour experiments, which certain of the French 
pictorialists have made their hobby, notably M. Puys, who has” 
exhibited specimens of this process at the Photographic Salon ia 
London. 
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The “Sickle” No. 1 Postcard Printing Apparatus. Sold by O. 
Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 

The universal demand for postcards among every. class of society 
has been the means, we are glad to say, of putting money into 
photographers’ pockets, not only through the sale of reproduction 
rights to publishers, but by the production by the photographer 
himself of cards which create their own demand locally. Labour 


cing an important item in the production of the printed cards, those 
vho have embarked, or propose embarking, on this class of business 
lave good reason to make a note of a new piece of apparatus designed 


» deal rapidly and automatically with the exposure of the sensitive 
romide or gaslight cards. The external views of the apparatus, sup- 
emented by a brief description, will suffice to make clear the mode 

action of the new machine which has just been placed on the 
arket by Messrs. Sichel. It consists of three portions or chambers, 


a magazine or feed reservoir; an exposing chamber; and a collect- 
ing box in which the exposed cards accumulate. The feed reservoir, 
seen as the tower on the right of the figure, holds 500 cards, which 
are placed in it in a particular cross formation, which is easily 
understood on referring to the printed directions. The exposing por- 
tion is seen in the second figure, where the frame holding the nega- 
tive is turned back. Negatives up to 5} x 71-8 inches-can be accom- 
modated, and by an ingenious provision they can be inserted wet 
into the carrier and printed in this state, an important advantage 
when, as is so often the case, the success of a postcard on the market 
depends upon it being on sale with the utmost promptitude. The 
negative is simply squeegeed upon a clear celluloid carrier. ‘There is 
also provision for vignettes above the negative, and the insertion of 
a negative is made in such a way that the charge of unexposed cards 
in the reservoir is not in any way disturbed. The collecting box 
takes the form of a drawer on the right of the apparatus, and its 
construction is such that the very act of withdrawing it from the 
printer closes it against light. The exposed cards are then carried 
to the dark room for development. 

The method of operating the machine is extremely simple. The 
magazine being charged and the negative in position, the finger on 
the scale, on the right of the box, is set to the number of seconds 
exposure found necessary by a previous trial in a printing frame. 
This adjustment once made, each card automatically receives the same 
time, and simultaneously with each exposure a counter records the 
total number of cards which have been transferred to the “exposed” 
drawer. The action by which these transferences are made is that 
of the lever shown, with its handle, in the figures. One stroke from 
left to right brings the card flatly and firmly against the negative 
and commences the exposure—which automatically closes. A second 
(reverse) stroke from right to left removes the card, and the opera- 
tion is repeated as rapidly as the length of exposure will permit. 
The illuminant may be daylight or any convenient artificial light, of 
sufficient power to permit of full exposure of the card within the 
range of times provided by the apparatus, namely, 2 to 60 seconds. 
The whole apparatus is strongly made and appears to us to be free 
irom liability to get out of order. Messrs. Sichel inform us that they 
will be pleased to demonstrate it at their premises at Bunhill Row, 
and our advice to makers of postcards on anything approaching a 
arge scale is to make themselves acquainted with the machine. 


The Universal Palmos Camera: and the Zeiss Pack Slide. Made 
and sold by Carl Zeiss, Jena and London. 

Folding cameras of the hand-stand nattern have been produced 

y the celebrated Zeiss works during the past year or two, and 

several have been reviewed in our columns. Now a new instrument 

has been submitted to us, the feature of which is its wide range of 

mcvements. The Universal Palmos, as it is called, is made in one 


W112: 


namely 9 x 12 centimetres, a standard size on the Continent, 
coming between our quarter-plate and 5 x 4. The camera is built 
throughout of light metal, and can thus be depended on in all trying 
conditions of climate. Its extension is 14 inches, a length which 
permits of the use of the single component of a double lens. At the 
same time a lens of very wide angle can be employed by a device 
whereby the baseboard of the camera drops out of the way, a short 
runner adaptor taking its place and providing for the limited range of 
movement required by a lens of such short focal length. The front of 
the camera is similarly provided with a great range of movements 
up and down. Focussing is by scale or by a ground-glass screen, and 


size only: 


sd an 


~I 
i 


the instrument is thus available for the most varied kinds of photo- 
graphy, telephotography, and interior work, as well as out of doors 
in the hand. In the matter of exposure the camera is made to take 
dark slides, the Palmos roll-holder, the Palmos film adaptor for the 
Kodak film pack, or the new Zeiss Pack Slide. All or any of these 
can be carried, and fit the camera back without alteration in the 
register. The figures show the camera in three positions, and will 
give an idea of its movements better than a lengthy description. The 
lens recommended for it is the Double Protar of 143 mm. focus, and 
the Protar //18 for wide-angle work. The whole apparatus, we need 


scarcely say, to those who know the quality of the Zeiss manufactures, 
is beautifully made, substantial though light, and evidencing in its 
details a thought for the convenience of the user and a skill in 
obtaining that convenience which few firms can equal. Prices 
of the equipment and of the lenses are set down in an illustrated 
circular of the camera, issued by the firm from Margaret Street, 
London, W.C. 

The Zeiss Pack Slide referred to in the above description of the 
Universal Palmos is a new accessory, emanating from the Zeiss fac- 
tory, for the exposure of cut films. It is a stout paper envelope which 
carries one piece of cut film. The envelope is inserted into an adapter 


about the size of an ordinary dark slide, the outer shell of the envel- 
ope completely withdrawn when the film is left ready for exposure. 
The shell is then replaced—the operation we find is quite easy—and 
the film, in its light-tight envelope, is placed with others which have 
been similarly exposed. The system is extremely simple, as far as 
we can see, entirely free from liability to break down, and permits 
of the carriage of an indefinite number of films, while at the same time 
each exposure can be treated individually. The films listed as sup- 
plied in the Zeiss Packing are “Edwards,” “Agfa,” and “ Perorto 
Green Seal.” 
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The Page Croft Pigment Paper. Sold by J. Page Croft, 24, Quadrant 

- Chambers, New Street, Birmingham. 

With the gum-bichromate process in high favour among pictorial 
workers there should be a very widespread reception of a paper which 
offers all the facilities of the home-made gum paper without any of 
the troubles involved in its preparation. What those facilities are 
we have never sought to conceal from our readers. We have insisted 
that the process in which the photographic pigment image can be 
wiped away by hand to any extent may produce results which are 
to all intents and purposes non-photographic in character. Perhaps 
none the worse for that, but not necessarily any the better. In other 
words we have resisted the view that a gum-print must be something 
artistically great because it is a gum-print. It may be as good—artis- 
tically—as skill can make any print: equally it may be a thing as 
artistically bad as ignorance and ineptitude can be guilty of. The 
latitude of the process works for and against it. A Demachy may 
exalt the process to the zenith, or the dabbler may hold it up to 
ridicule. At any rate, none may say that the practice of the process 
involves the difficulties or troubles which are supposed to beset the 
experimenter in the gum-bichromate process. We cannot protess any 
but the slightest acquaintance with the practice of gum, but we 
have nevertheless found the Page Croft paper quite easy in manipula- 
tion. The instructions put its speed down at twice that of P.O.P., but 
our experience certainly makes us think it considerably more rapid 
than that. On a dull day, when prints on P.O.P. required nearly a 
couple of hours to print out fully, the pigment print was fuily develop- 
able after twenty minutes’ exposure. The golden rule is ayoid oyer- 
exposure and to work with the developing water at a low tempera- 
ture and with the minimum of alkali. In this way prints of the 
greatest richness are obtained, but with very great over-exposure— 
so great as to produce a visible image on the paper—the development 
of the paper can still be forced with hotter water, with added alkali 
or by mechanical aids. Not that the results are equally good, though 
we have seen gum-prints of like character lauded as works of genius. 

The prints can be developed automatically in water, in which case 
the results are reasonably uniform; or they can be treated locally 
with hot water or with a soft brush for the production of any effects 
procurable by removing the pigment ; in other words, affording all the 
means of control for which your pictorial worker cries. 

To sum up, the paper is the essence of simplicity, sensitised in a 
minute and a half by immersion, dried in half an hour or so in a warm 
room, exposed rapidly, and developed and ready for drying in less 
than a quarter of an hour. It can be purchased sensitive or insensitive 
in the following tints :—Black, cool sepia, warm sepia, and Bartolozai 
red. ‘The prices are based on 1s. 3d. for a dozen half-plate pieces. 


A NUMBER of new lines in postcards and views specially offered to 
photographers from their own negatives and photographs have been 
shown to us by the firm of O. Flammger (Stengel and Co.), of 39, 
Redcross Street, London, E.C. ‘The firm specialises in the first pr 
duction of attractive and, we must say, highly saleable cards and 
views from photographic originals, and we can quite believe their 
experience that a print for which a very moderate sale can be made 
in its ordinary state can be converted into a rapid seller when repro- 
duced with embellishments of various kinds. Messrs. Flammge 
have four chief series, their glazed bromide, and smooth “ Platino- 
tone”—apparently a very good collotype—and two series of cards 
coloured, by hand and machine. Hach of these processes proves, in 
their hands, capable of altogether handsome results, and we cannot 
do better than draw attention to the firm’s offer to send samples 00 
request, as that course will convince our readers more than any- 
thing we can say, and will save us the employment of superlatives: 
One special item we may commend, and that is a series of Jocal 
views, issued as postcards, and as souvenir cards, 8 x 6 inches, # 
each case with the arms of the borough introduced in an appropriate 
manner in one corner. Messrs. Flammger will prepare cards in this 
style, in sets of not less than 500 each, for any series of photographs. 


Sensitised bromide and gaslight 


Recrtvep.— Silvo” postcards. 
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ostcards for producing prints on with a silver-like lustre. The 
mulsion is applied to an aluminium surface. (The Rotary Photo- 
taphic Company, Ltd., 12, New Union Street, Moorfields, E.C.) 
Ve shall report on these cards as soon as we have made a few 
rints on them. 


Messrs. Houghtons, Limited, 88-89, High Holborn, London, W.C., 
end us a convenient gas-burner for the dark room, consisting of a 
ye-pass attachment, the watch flame in which is protected from 
raughts by a circular chamber with mica windows. The accessory 
; made in brass, and costs, ready for use, only 2s. 6d. 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES, 


A uicHty decorated diary for 1906 reaches our table from the 
hotographic department of the Actiengesellschaft vorm Gustay 
ritzsche, Berlin, makers of Vidil films. 

“Nzw Cameras for 1906” is the title of a very lengthy and com- 
rehensive list which Messrs. Houghtons have just issued. It de- 
ribes and illustrates practically every type and form of hand and 
and camera, including, of course, the celebrated Sanderson series. 
Je note also the description and specification of the new “ Hough- 
m” film envelope and adapter, a small accessory no larger than an 
rdinary dark slide, but providing for the exposure of cut-films ad 
finitum. 


Dews and Dotes, 


Tue Berlin Photographic Company, of 133, New Bond Street, have 
en appointed Fine Art Publishers to his Majesty the King, by 
yal Warrant. 
A “ Rorary ” Tour.—We learn that the Rotary Photographic Com- 
my, Limited, have just despatched their Mr. C. E. Hodges on an 
tended tour of the Colonies, including Egypt, India, Australasia and 
nada. Besides carrying “Rotary” papers, postcards, films, ete., 
*, Hodges is also representing the pictorial postcard department, 
th the well-known series of “ Rotary Picture Postcards.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC reproductions of the works of Frank Brangwyn 
2 being published by Alvin Langdon Coburn (from 89, Guildford 
reet, W.C.) whose one-man show at the Royal Photographic 
ciety will be opened at Russell Square on February 6. At 
esent two portfolios have been completed, each including five 
sroductions. The price of each portfolio is five guineas. 


Pun third annual exhibition of the Dover Institute is announced 
' February 14 and 15. There are four open classes. The Rey. 
C. Lambert, M.A., is the judge; the secretary, Mr. J. W. 
wells, 6, Gladstone Terrace, Dover. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC Society of Ireland.—The annua exhibition will 
held in the Leinster Hall, Molesworth Street, Dublin, from 
ril 2 to 7, when exhibits in ten classes will be judged by Mr. 
told Baker. The last day for receiving entries is March 24. The 
retary of the exhibition, Mr. W. F. Cooper, 194, Clonliffe Road, 
umeondra, Dublin, will send the entry-form and prospectus to 
y applicant. 


bHE exhibition in Paris, under the patronage of the Photo-Club, 
portraiture and other photography done with anachromatic lenses 
1 be opened at 44, Rue des Mathurins on March 1. It will be 
1embered that we published several articles on these lenses, of 
ich M. Puyo and other leading pictorialists in France have spoken 
very high praise for their particular purposes, and the exhibi- 
a will be of more than ordinary interest to the professional photo- 
pher looking for certain qualities of breadth in his portraiture. 


‘Rom Editor, Thomas Harrison Cummings, of the “Photo Era,” 
Boston, we have received a reprint of the address delivered by 
| to the Convention of the Photographers’ Association of America 


“Photography: Its Recognition as a Fine Art and a Means of 
ividual Expression.” 


NEW work on copyright is announced by Stevens and Haynes, of 
Yard, Temple Bar, namely, “International Copyright,” by Wil- 
| Briggs. If the author is able to clear up some of the intricacies 
reign and colonial copyright shis work will be worth all the price 


of it (16s.). We see that he does treat of artistic copyright in relation 
to photographs, but we doubt whether there is anything fresh to be 
said which will illuminate the dark places of this branch of the 
subject. 


An Argument for Stereoscopic Photography.—The “ Dioptric 
Review” reports two interesting cases from New York where z 
complete cure of squint has been obtained by the prolonged use 
of glasses and stereoscopic exercises. In the first case it was after 
two and a half years of use of the stereoscope and correcting glasses 
that the intermittent strabismus ceased. The second patent was 
cured by the wearing of glasses and exercises which involved exclu- 
sion of the sound eye at intervals and the use of the stereoscope. 


having resigned his position as secretary, Mr. 8. G. Kimber, Oak- 
dene, Highfield, Southampton, now occupies the position, and will 
be pleased to give particulars to any hon. sec. wishing to join. 


THE Cripplegate Photographic Society’s seventh annual exhibi- 
tion will be held in the spacious hall at Cripplegate Institute, 
Golden Lane, E.C., on March 12 to 15, 1906. Entry forms are now 
ready. Full particulars and entry forms may be obtained from the 
Hon. Sec., John B. Parnham, 5, Reighton Road, Upper Clapton, 
N.E. 

A German edition of one of Mr. Kearton’s nature books has been 
issued by the well-known firm of W. Knapp, under the title “ Tier- 
leben in freier Natur,” and at a price of 10s. 


A NovELTY in the way of supplements in magazines is to be pro- 
vided by the “Camera” (Philadelphia) in its February issue. It 
will be a Velox print coloured by the Japanese Water-Colour Co. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


The Penrose Pocket Book and Diary, 1906, 


The second issue of this convenient little diary reaches us from 
Messrs. A. W. Penrose and Co., 109, Farringdon Road, London, E.C., 
with a repetition of the arrangement of formule and tables drawn 
up by Mr. William Gamble. These include a number of optical and 
chemical data in addition to the working directions for the half-tone, 
jine, and three-colour processes. We know that the volume has been, 
a constant source of reference to the photo-engraver, and doubtless 
many readers of these notes will be glad to know that Messrs. Penrose 
will send a copy to any bona-fide process applicant. 


Main Pipes for Photo-Engravers’ Sinks. 


The advice of a plumber to readers of the “Meard 
Printer,” who had experienced trouble in the action of waste 
acid and alkaline solutions on drain mains, may be noted 
by others who find themselves in similar difficulties. “ Properly 
glazed earthenware sewer pipe is the best for waste water con- 
taining acids or strong alkalis. The trouble with the ordinary glazed 
sewer pipe is that the clay of which it is made contains iron; this 
is attacked by the acids through the glaze and the whole pipe soon 
absorbs water and becomes useless. Proper sewer pipe for this pur- 
pose is made of ‘magnetized clay,’ that is, clay that has been poured 
in a fine stream before a powerful magnet that attracts all the par- 
ticles of iron from it. The glaze must be acid proof and the pipes 
should be molded in lengths of at least four feet to reduce the number 
of joints required. The joints should be first calked with asbestos 
packing and finished with retort cement. The best material for 
sinks is undoubtedly soapstone, put together with hydraulic cement. 
All serviceable plumbing must be so supported that its weight or 
vibration does not injure the joints.” 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS, 


The following patent is open to public inspection before acceptance 
under the Patents Act, 1901: No. 26,965. Photo-Mechanical Print- 
ing. Ippers. 

The following application for patent was made last week: No. 644. 
Apparatus for photo-mechanical printing. Benjamin James Hall, 41, 


Castelnau, Barnes. 


THE Secretaries’ Postal Photographic Society.—Mr. B. J. Mitchell ’ 
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Ft 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Jan. Name of Society. | Subject. 
26.....04.+.| Sutton Photographic Club ..... “Choice of Apparatus.” Mr. Hector 


Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Assn. 


Aberdeen Photo Art Club .. 


Loughton Photographic Society, 


Photographic Society of Ireland 
Bromley Camera Club . 


Colne Camera Ciub 


Oxford Camera Club .... 


,| Southampton Camera Club ...... 


Scarborough and Dis. Ph. Soc. 
Dewsbury Photo, Society 
South London Photo. Society ... 


29 ..cressesses 
29, 
2 


80............| Burton-on-Trent Nat. His. Soc. 


30..ssese| Leeds Photographic Society ... 


30....ese-.e.| Nelson Photographie: Society ... 


Sheffield Photographic Society 


.| Birmingham Photo. Society. 
.| Darlington Camera Club 
Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art 


St. Helens Camera Club 


Soc. 


Gateshead Camera Club ......... 


Halifax Camera Club ......6+00... 
.| North Middlesex Photo. Soc. ... 
.| Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. 


Coventry Photo. Club. 
Everton Camera Club... 


Leeds Camera C1UD.......ceessseeee 


.| G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution... 


South Essex Camera Club ... 
Cricklewood Photo. Society. 


.| Tring Camera Club 


.| Pudsey and District Photo. Soc. 
.| Chelsea and District Photo. Soc. 


Harrogate Camera Club ...... 
Darwen Photographic Assn...... 


Hull Photographic Society ...... 


Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn... 
London and Proy. Photo. Assn 


| Bolt Court Sch. of Photo. Eng. 


Soutbport Photographic Soc.... 


{ 
{ 


t 
{ 
i! 
{ 
{ 


.| Tunbridge Wells Ama. Ph, Assn) { 


Maclean. 
“Garbon and Zigo Printing.” 
J. F. Steadman. 3 
“In the Highways and the By-ways. 
Mr. A. Mackilligan. 
“architectural Photography.” Mr. 
Chas. H, Oakden. 
«Telephotography.” ‘Mr. C. P. Goerz. 
Evening for Discussion. 
(‘The Story of Pendle and Boulsworth.” 
Mr, A. Wilmore, F.C.S., F.G.S. : 
“The Principles of Pictorial Composi- 
tion.” 

“Home Life in Birdland.” 
Mr. O. G. Pike. 

“A Chat on a Trip to Egypt and the 
Syrian Coast.” Mr. G. Whitfield. 

Members’ Lantern Evening. 

“ Stereoscopic Photography.” Mr. G}, 18l, 
Oakden. 

“With a Camera in Paris.” Mr. H. 
Lloyd Hind, B.Sc. 
“Gum_ Bichromate.” 
Mr. J. Page Croft. 
“Cameras and Pictures.” 

Mr. R. Hesketh. 
Elementary Night. Paper by Mr. T. U. 
Simonson. 
Lantern Evening. 
Lantern Slide Competition. 
Open Night. 


Mr. 


Tilustrated. 


Demonstrated. 


Tilustrated. 


“How to Make Lantern Slides.” Mr. 
L, West. 
“Gum _ Bichromate Printing.” Mr. 


Carnaby. 
“ Stereoscopic Photography.” Mr. J. W. 
Holland. 
Rummage Sale. 
Entries Close for Championship Cup 
Competition. 
“QOzotype.” Mr. F. J. Mercer. 
“Reducing.” Mr. J. Mansell, 
f “Making the Negative.” Demon- 
\. strated. Mr. S BE. Bottomley, F.R.P.S. 
f “ Stereoscopic Photography.” Messrs, 
\_ ©. P. Goerz. 
“Enlarging.” Mr. W.C. Jenkins, 
Daily Mirror Lantern Slides. 
fSecond Annual Exhibition 
\ Market House. 
{ Yorkshire Photographic Union Lantern 
{ Slides. 


{ 
t 
{ 


at the 


» 


«“Pnlarged Negative Making.” Demon- 
strated. Mr. A. 8S. Long. 

“Tn Search of the Picturesque.” Mr. 
W. H. Houghton. 

Amateur Photographer Prize Slides. 

“Some West Country Rivers.” Mr. H. 
Wild. 

“Are Orthochromatic Plates Best for 
Landscape Work?” Mr. 5 
Charlesworth. 

Competition Pictures on View. 

Open Night. 

“The Production and Distribution of 
the Picture Postcard.” Mr. F. T. 
Corkett. 

Exhibition of Affiliation Competition 
Lantern Slides of 1905. 


ROYAL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SOCIETY. 


Merrine held Tuesday, January 
the chair. Mr. 8. G. Kimber re 


6, Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., in 
ad a paper, with lantern illustza- 


tions, on “ Winchester Cathedral,” the interest of which was chiefly 
architectural and archeological, and was created in large measure 
by the excellent lantern slides from the lecturer’s negatives which 
accompanied it. Mr. Kimber reminded his audience that Winchester 
was the pice de resistance in the programme of the Photographic Con- 
vention at rts meetmg at Southampton in July next, and probably 
the members of the audience with a penchant for architectural photo- 
graphy could have no stronger incentive offered to them to attend 
the forthcoming meeting than the lecturer's demonstration of the 
subjects which awaited them at Winchester. 

Meeting held January 25, Mr. S. H. Fry in the chair. A demon- 
stration of portraiture with the “~ Ideal’’ flash-lamp was given by 
Messrs. Houghton. Mr. Chas. E. Houghton explained the con- 


\ 


ed of a framework, which he might 
fireproof fabric within which the 
magnesium flash was produced, being ignited by means of a per. 
cussion cap of the “ central fire” type. The magnesium smoke was 
entirely retained within the lamp, and the latter was removed from 
its stand and emptied of its contents through a window or by any 
convenient means. A demonstration followed, in the course of 
which a number of portraits were taken instantaneously and de. 
veloped on the spot. Tt was stated that fhe weight of powder con- 
for each exposure for a vead and shoulders was 15 grains, 
i was 2d., and the time of exposure as short as one 
eightieth of a second. In reply to a number of questions, the 
demonstrator said that the two parts of the powder should be 

at the time of use, but that he had found the mixture to 
for some time. A member of the audience who worked the 
with great satisfaction in his business stated that he had 
the mixture to work well six months after mixing. He also 
used two lamps in one “cabin” for two exposures in quick succession, 
It was pointed out that the fabric of the ‘“‘cabin’’ could not catch 
fire. On one occasion on which the lamp had been charged with @ 
heavy dose of powder, for photographing 150 people, the only effect 
had been to make a charred hole in the material of the illuminating 
chamber. Mr. Frank Turner asked how it was possible fora 
photographer to judge of the effect he was getting with the lamp 
when photographing subjects in which there was a good deal of 
ight drapery. It was recommended to use an ordinary gas or lam 
light when viewing the sitter on the screen, but Mr. Turner did 
not think that the same effect would then be observed. 

A demonstration of the Boardman are lamps was then given } 
he Boardman Electrical Patents Co., Limited, assisted by M. 
Kaye. Mr. Boardman explained that the lamps providéd for the 
visible adjustment of the lighting on the sitter in any ¢ 
and it was shown how the use of a reflector produced s 
without loss of roundness and relief; 
a semi-transparent screen between the lamp and the sitter gave @ 
range of contrasts from strength (almost hardness) to softness whieh 
was really flatness, according as the filter was close to 
from the light. This effect of the filter was very clearly 
the operator. As regarded the choice of a lamp, it was stated that 
one taking three pairs of carbons would enable she photographet 
to work on voltages from 100 to 240 volts, and with direct 0 
alternating current. 


struction of the lamp. It consis 
call the “cabin,” covered with 


sumed 
that the c 


mixed 
keep 
lamp 
found 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE. ; 

A MEETING of the general committee was held at 51, Baker Street, W. 
on Monday, 19th inst. Present: Messrs. F. A. Bridge, Alfred Ellis 
S. H. Fry, Wm. Grove, A. Mackie, H. S. Mendelssohn, D. Prodger 
E. Scamell, Lang Sims, and R. Fellows Willson. Mr. Alfred Ellis 
Past-President, in the Chair. 
The Assistant-Secretary reported that the sub-committee appointel 
in connection with the Assistants Certificate Scheme, had careful 
considered all the letters they had received from assistants criticisilg 
he present regulations and conditions. The principal objections ral 
were in respect to the fees chargeable and to the existing classification 
Several very sensible letters had been received, and the sub-commit 
were giad to acknowledge the value of many of the suggestions that 
nad been made. It was noticeable that in several cases the wri 
of letters made complaints for which there was no ground, all 


he prospectus. The report of the 


already published. 

After discussion the report was 
were composed to make the necessa 
recommendation into effect. 

The meeting then became special 


which were based upon erroneous interpretation of the conditions ® 


The sub-committee recommend that the association should be P 
pared to grant certificates to general assistants based upon their om 
statement. of their qualification, confirmed by present and previdl 
employers, to be known as the General Assistants’ Certificate. E 
a registration fee of 2s, 6d. be charged for a certificate of this desctl 
ion. That at present no other alteration be made in the 


sub-committee was as followsi- 


condition 


adopted, and the sub-committ® 
ing t 


nominating! 


ry arrangements for carty! 


for the purpose of 
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President and twenty-four members of committee as the committee’s 
1omination for the new committee. 


After the close of the formal business, the Chairman alluded to the 
very pleasant gathering the committee and friends had the early 
part of last year at the Villa Villa Restaurant, and suggested a 
similar festivity should take place this year. The suggestion was 
onanimously adopted. 

Meetine or tHe Hurt Brancy.—A meeting was held January 10 
ut Regent House, Messrs. E. Cooper, C. Delf, W. Duncan, W. Fussey, 
t. Garside, P. Lyne, T. C. Turner and A. Wellsted attending. Let- 
ers expressing regret for absence were read from Messrs Barry and 
Parkyn. The Chairman (Mr. A. Wellsted) said he was glad to meet 
he members again, and regretted that the interval had been so long. 
Tarious causes contributed to render the activity of the branch sub- 
ect to fluctuation, but he was quite sure that every one present 
ontinued to regard the Association’s work with interest and sym- 
athy. He wished the members every good fortune during the year. 
the Hon. Secretary drew attention to the reports of a considerable 
lcrease in the system of invitation sittings among professionals in 
Tull, and thought tha nothing but mutual consideration would be 
fective in limiting this acknowledged evil. Prospective sitters came 
> the studio armed with an invitation from another man and en- 
eavoured to cut down terms. Ladies, who received these baits, also 
eemed anxious to acquaint their friends in the city of the fact, and it 
sd to mischievous retaliation or general loss among photographers. 
he chief discussion of the evening related to the practice of several 
utside enlargement firms who were operating in the city on an un- 
sually aggressive scale and with much artfulness. Mr. Garside men- 
oned the names of several people who had asked his advice as to 
eans of proceeding for the recovery of valued originals, and he 
ished to know if the committee in London were prepared to take up 
vy test case with a view to giving pu icity to the business. If 
, he could find people who considered themselves very badly used. 
r. Fussey said the city was overrun by canvassers (chiefly women), 
e firm employing thirty-eight people. The procedure was to make 
large and faint bromide print, and to suggest that this was merely 
e “sketch” of a fine and important work which could be obtained 
r small weekly payments. After a few weeks of these payments 
e old frame trick was sprung upon the dupe, and in the end sums 
rying from 15s. 6d. to 50s. were obtained for the greatest rubbish 
laginable. When the people objected they had to face the loss of 
© payments already made and the retention of the original photo- 
aph, and rows were constant incidents of these schemes. The harm 
ne to professionals was of a two-fold character, Fi stly, the direct 
s of orders, which would otherwise be executed of fair value, and, 
sondly, because when the scheme had been worked out a great 
sjudice would remain against photographic enlargements through 
> fear of being done again. Mr. Cooper said the railway company 
livered frames by the trolley load, and there was no time to lose. 
t. Delf suggested that every photographer should display a notice 
his window dealing with the matter, as it was a cheap and effective 
ans of reaching the notice of the public. Messrs. Fussey and Dun- 
1 thought a handbill circulation should be used as a countermoye, 
e Hon. Secretary drew attention to the valuable ass istance re- 
ved from the Press, and it was agreed that the following extract from 
> “Hull Daily News” should be printed and distributed among 
Il photographers for window exhibition :— 


Caution. 


hope this note may catch the eye of Major Malcolm, Chief Con- 
ble of Hull, and his detective department. At the present time 
city is swarming with a set of individuals who are practising in 
“suburban streets a piece of smart. American trading. They cal 
houses, and offer to enlarge portraits and finish and frame them 
a fixed sum. After taking a deposit they return in a few days 
say that the style of frame ordered is already sold out, and they 
, therefore, only supply immediately one of a higher -price. Most 
heir clients protest, and then they either have to lose their deposi 
day and look pleasant. The visitors usually come when the hus- 
d is at work, and are not unequal to getting to the windward of 
1 fair sex as have no business knowledge. It may possibly be 
he province of the Chief Constable to issue a warning against 
e folk, who sail, I think, sufficiently close to the wind to need 


stopping. The moral is easily learned when there are so many old- 
established respectable photographers in the city. Entrust your work 
only to them. 


Surron Puorocrapure Crvs.—On January 19, Mr. Thwaites, 
M.I.C.E., gave a lecture on “* Eclipse Photography.” Mr. ‘Thwaites? 
lantern slides of the sun, moon, nebulae, stellar bodies, and of the 
places and people connected with various expeditions he had taken 
part in, proved to be most interesting, as were also his reminiscences. 


Braprorp PuorocraPnic Socrety.—The annual meeting was held 
at the Grammar School on January 15, when Mr. G. A. Bever was 
re-elected President for a second year. The new secretary is Mr. W. 
H. Womersley, Spring Hurst Road, Shipley, and other officers, are 
as follows :—Vice-Presidents, Alex. Keighley, F.R.P.S., E. Clough, 
A. Braceweil, W. C. Ramshaw, G. Thistlethwaite, and Percy Lund, 
Committee: Messrs, H. A, Ram, J. Dawson, A. Denbigh, W. E. 
Fearnley, F W. Linck, F Nicholson, J. F. Seaman, A. R. Sharpe, 
J. Smith, G. Wood. Lanternists: Messrs. W. J. Forrest and T. 
Steele. Librarian: C. P. Tatham. Secretary of Portfolios: J. H. 
“Liebreich. Treasurer: E. Hill, Assistant Treasurer: 8. Hamp- 
shire. Recording Secretary: H. W. Longbottom. Secretary: W. H. 
Womersley, Spring Hurst Road, Shipley. Assistant Secretary: W. 
E. Townend. 


Ar the Chelsea Society on January 18 a lecture on “ Flolidays in 
Ireland” was given by Messrs. Brown and Hurdman. 7 


Bromrry Camera Crvus.—On Wednesday in last week Miss Gert- 
rude Bacon, daughter of the Rev. J. M. Bacon, delivered a lecture on 
her visit to India with the eclipse party. Soon after the eclipse com- 
menced, they began to experience the strange weird feeling of which 
hey were conscious only at the time of a total eclipse, though it 
might be likened to the sensation produced by a coming thunderstorm. 
The marvellous hues they had observed in Lapland were noticeable. 
Darkness stole gradually over the landscape, and before very long 
he birds seemed to understand that something unusual was taking 
place. They began to retire to roost, and the night-flying birds and 
insects began to make their appearance, The air began to get cold, 
and things began to assume a yellowish shade. As they took their 
places at their instruments for the purpose of making observations and 
taking photographs, their hands trembled and their hearts beat with 
excitement. Gradually the darkness deepened. It fell like a pall, 
and then a glorious object, the corona, appeared, an object indeed of 
indiscribable beauty, of which no drawing or description would give 
them an adequate conception. The stars appeared twinkling close up 
to the sun, and totality commenced. The photograph of the scene 
thrown on the screen would give them an idea of the great black 
bali, representing a dead world, a ghastly corpse. But around it 
could be seen the great heavenly glory, a lambent, rushing flame, the 
corona, whilst outside this inner corona there appeared sharply defined 
streamers, glowing and bright. They were of the utmost brightness 
and brilliance, with something ethereal in their heavenly loveliness. 
It seemed as if for a fleeting second the golden gates had swung ajar, 
and given them a brief glance of the land which lay beyond the veil. 
There seemed no time for anything. The seconds were flying. The 
jong streamers first disappeared; then the inner corona, though not 
for ten or fifteen seconds after totality. Venus and Mercury and the 
stars and the great shadows vanished, and the light came flashing 
back over the landscape. It was a matchless sight. The photograph 
thrown. on the screen at this time was described as one of the finest 
ever secured of the corona. 


Croypon Camera Crvus.—Mr, Jackson gave a practical demonstra- 
tion of the products of the Rotary Photographic Company on the 
17th inst., and an interesting evening was spent. The various brands 
of bromide papers, including the latest, consisting of an emulsion on a 
silver-coated support, were described, and it was mentioned that 
although large differences as. to weight, surface and tint existed, the 
speed of all was the same. The Rotary stripping films for three- 
colour and monochrome printing, the ordinary carbon tissue and 
negative paper, were each in turn brought forward, and the method 
of working them clearly indicated. Mr. Jackson then handed round 
some excellent examples of three-colour work on paper, also carbon 
prints and transparenci and paper negatives. The last-named 


appeared rather hopeless viewed by reflected light, the images being 
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veiled and sunk in; by transmitted light they were, however, seen to 
be capital negatives, and considering the nature of the support 
remarkably free from grain. 


Burron-on-Trent Naturst History anp ArcH®oLoGIcAL Society 
(Photographic Section). — At a meeting, held on January 16, a 
members’ competition in architectural subjects was held. A number 
of excellent prints were shown, Mr. J. W. Woodhead taking the award 
with one of the doorways of Lichfield Cathedral. This was taken 
with an RR. lens, well stopped down, and time exposure, and was 
printed on Leto gaslight paper. 


Sr. Heteys Camera Cius.—At a meeting on January 17, Mr. 8. 
A. Buckley gave a lecture on “Commercial Photography.” By “com- 
mercial photograpiy ” he meant something beyond the taking of photo- 
graphs as a hobby. For business purposes it is often of the utmost 
importance to be able to take a photograph of something and produce 
a presentable print in a minimum of time. One simple way of saving 
time was mentioned. After fixing and rinsing a plate, put a piece 
of thin celluloid in contact with the film, and squeegee the water 
out. By this means a print canbe taken just as if the plate had been 
dried. This dodge, in conjunction with bromide paper that will stand 
heating to dry it, enables one to produce a print very quickly indeed. 
In reference to the reproduction of photographs in the Press, he 
mentioned that Gee) and Watson’s, the London Studio, 20, St. 
Bride Street, E.C., were agents for all the important papers and 
bought copyrights for themselves. ‘The lecturer, however, wished to 
refer to those cases where fairly larse numbers of copies were re- 
quired to illustrate or advertise something in business, or when, as in 
the case of bcok illustrations and picture postcards, large numbers 
were required for sale. Photographic prints on bromide paper can be 
preduced in large numbers by the aid of machinery, but the cost of 
these photographs, compared with that of prints made by means of 
printer’s ink in a printing press, is very high, and therefore these 
latter processes are chiefly of interest in commercial photography, 
What is called the half-tone process is now very largely employed. 
‘The print is made up of fine dots of varying size (equal density), formed 
by means of a network of lines ruled on glass and placed in front 
ot the sensitive plate when making the photographic negative from 
which the half-tone process block is printed. It may seem that the 
effect of the network of lines in front of the plate would be to 
cut the image into tiny squares which would be all the same size, 
only varying im density according to whether the square happened 
to be in a light or a shadow, so that when the negative was printed 
the result would be simply covered with black lines and the picture 
only imperfectly seen through them. Yet by suitable manipulation 
the image is broken up into dots, which are of varying size, but of 
equal density. One way of accounting for the fact that these dots 
ate produced is to suppose that each little aperture in the network 
of the ruled screen acts like a pinhole; the spot of light formed by the 
opening in the diaphragm of the lens is an object external to this pin- 
hole, so that the diaphragm is focussed by the pinhole on the plate 
and produces a black dot. That something of this kind actually 
does occur is proved by the fact that if the diaphragm opening is 
made square, the dot is rendered approximately square, the same 
applying to any other shape of diaphragm opening. The dots vary 
in size in proportion to the light; where there is most light the dots 
are largest. Mach dot may be considered to start with a nucleus, which 
grows with greater and greater intensity of light or longer exposure. 
‘The screen will be, say, 1-10th inch from the plate. Various shapes 
of diaphragm are used, but generally the square, or square with 
extended corners, the object being to produce a dot which tends to 
spread at the corners, and will thus restore the parts which the 
screen has cut off. Half-tone blocks are made from negatives pro- 
duced through screens rangiag from, say, 30 to 400 dots per inch 
When speaking of screens the number of dots is expressed, per inch 
zun, not per square inch. From the negative thus produced is made 
the half-tone block. A sheet of copper or zinc is coated with fish glue 
in combination with a bichromate salt, dried, exposed under the 
negative for about twice as long as for an albumen print. It is 
removed from the printing frame, immersed in a dye for a minute, so 
that the deyelopment can be watched, put into a dish, and water 
allowed to run over it until fhe bare metal is visible between the 
dcts It is then drained and dried in methylated spirits, heated over 
a gas stove, and then etched in an acid or iron perchloride bath 


which attacks and dissolves away the metal where it is not protecte 
by the dots formed of insoluble glue. This etching may take fro 
5 to 15 minutes. The metal plate, when finally mounted on wood 
is ready for the printers. The negative must be reversed by mean 
of a process mirror or prism, placed before the lens, or the film mug 
be transposed. Referring to the collotype process, the lecture 
said the word “collotype” designated the process of producing: 
print in greasy ink from a gelatine surface. A glass or metal plat 
coated with gelatine, in combination with bichromate salts, 

exposed under a negative, then washed in cold water for a considerabl 
time to remove the bichromate. The plate is then allowed to dry 
after which it is placed on a level table and covered with what i 
known as the etch, the object of which is to damp the plate thor 
oughly and at the same time to keep it damp as long as possihl 
This is accomplished by the presence of some deliquescent substan 
The plate now has the property of taking up the greasy ink in pro 
portion. as it has been acted upon by the light. The parts that hay 
absorbed much water will take little ink, and on this prineipl 
every possible gradation is reproduced, according to the amounta 
action the light has had on the film. A reversed negative must h 
obtained either by stripping the film or with a mirror or prism, 
process requires suitable nega ives, extremely soft but full of gradi 
tion and detail, which, with transmitted light, have a greyish rathe 
than a black look. By means of a microscope the lecturer showed th 
difference between various half-tone blocks, screens, and prints. 


Hacxnry Puorocrapuic Socrery.—A smoking concert was held i 
connection with the Hackney Society at the Pembury Hotel on Tues 
day in last week, Jan. 16, at which, under the chairmanship of Mr 
F. W. Gosling, a long and entertaining programme was provide 
entirely by members. ‘The president, Mr. Harold W. Lane, provi 
the “star turn” of the evening, in the shape of what was describe 
on the programme as “a development in one act,” entitled “The Pe 
the Pressman, and the Photographer,” the dramatis persone 
which were represented by Mr. Walter Selfe, Mr. J. J. Westoot 
and the presidental author. Mr. Lane, as a playwright, is evidenth 
of the modern school, which is prepared to sacrifice conventions, 
even continuity of plot, to provide an amusing entertainment, 
the reception of the performance was a proof that Hackney enti 
approves of irresponsible fun, which is frequently photographie al 
personal in a good-humoured way. The many other items on hi 
programme were also contributory to the evening’s pleasure, and al 
concerned may be congratulated on a most enjoyable function, 0 th 
gaiety of which at the close the chairman, unexhausted by his actif 
conduct of the meeting, added with a ‘‘ French” song. 


Lerps Pxorocraruic Socrery.—The annual general meeting 
place on January 16, when the officers for 1906 were elected. 
Thornton again holds the office of president, supporte 
Godfrey Bingley and Robert Mackay as vice-presidents. G. H. Rol 
well fills the treasurer’s position, vacated by Mr. Thos. Carter, wi I 
A. Edwards continues the secretarial work. After the cone 
of the business Mr. Godfrey Bingley exhibited selections from a yew 
lantern slide work, comprising most varied and interesting sw ie 
in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Norway. Mr. Bingley apologi 
for the slight marking appearing in several of the subjects. He 
used roll films, developing some in the Kodak machine with th 
adjusted pyro-soda developer, while the rest were developed by 
ordinary method wi‘h his usual mixture of hydroquinone and eikonogél 
with caustic potash as the alkali. In most cases the negatives fy 
the latter method were marked, while those developed by the macill 
were free from this defect. In conyersation with a Kodak represel™ 
tive, Mr. Bingley mentioned this puzzling experience, and was ll 
formed that the Kodak Company did not recommend eikonogen * 
they had found it prone to cause markings, the deve oped resil 
of a slight reducing action exerted by the black paper backing 01 ™ 
emulsion, which did not appear when a developer of a less seate® y 
character was used. 


Hanpsworte Pxorocrapnic Socrery.—At a meeting on Thursiy 
January 18, the president (Mr. P. Whitehouse) gave a demonstratid 
of the Watkins “time” system of plate development. He prefaced i 
demonstration with a short description of the theory of the proces 
He explained that it consisted in noticing the time which elapses 
produce the first appearance of the image, counting from the 


of flooding the plate with developer. As the time taken for comple 
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and accurate development is always a multiple of the time taken for 
the first appearance, all one has to know is the number or “ factor,” 
for the developer used. The demonstrator explained how and why 
different developers had different factors, also how one can determine 
the factor for any developer at the expenditure of two or three quarter- 


plates. Expose three plates on a normal subject, giving all three 
exactly the same exposure, which must be as near the 
correct as possible, using an exposure meter. Then develop 


one of the plates, noticing both the time taken for first appearance 
and also time taken for complete development, which, if divided by 
time of first appearance, gives the factor for that particular 
developer. Develop the second plate and use that factor if a perfectly 
developed negative is obtained. The third plate is not wanted, but 
of the plate turns out to be either under or over-developed, then 
develop the third plate, altering the factor to suit the requirement. 
At the expense of two or three plates the developer is once and for 
all determined. The demonstrator impressed upon his audience the 
necessity of always making up the developer of exactly the same compo- 
sition and always developing at the same temperature. He then 
proceeded to develop two or three plates with a pyro-soda developer, 
having a factor 44. ‘he first plate was normally exposed, and the 
image made its first appearance in one minute and a half, and was 
complete in just under seven minutes. The second plate, which was 
over-exposed, showed a first appearance in 1 min. 13 sec., and was 
therefore finished in five minutes and a half. Both plates came out 
very well, very little difference being noticeable. A short discussion 
followed, which brought forth the merits and demerits of the process. 
Mr. Proctor, in proposing a vote of thanks to the demonstrator, 
stated that he was not converted to the system, alunough he could see 
that no doubt it was founded on a sound scientific basis; yet the 
“personal factor” could not be disregarded, the fact that one has 
to use a certain amount of judgment in noting the first appearance 
is a big loophole for error, especially when multiplied by a large 
factor. Dr. W. J. Foster seconded the proposition, which was unani- 
mously passed. 


—< 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


——— 


A Casz of Likeness.—In a case at the Westminster County Court, 
last week, where the price of a hand-painted miniature was claimed, 
Judge Woodfall, after studiously examining the photograph and 
miniature by the aid of a large magnifying glass, said that the minia- 
ture was not like the defendant; but, on the other hand, neither was 
the photograph. He also said the artist had painted the eyes blue, 
put the artist said they were grey.—The plaintiffs were told to alter 
the painting. 


Tuerrs of Photographic Apparatus.—At Bow Street, last week, 
John Appleby, aged 30, described as a photographic dealer, having no 
ixed address, appeared on remand charged with several cases of lar- 
seny and receiving stolen property. Mr. Bohn defended. The pris- 
mer was charged with stealing a camera, value £12 1 from the 
shop of Messrs. Houghton, photographic dealers, of High Holborn, on 
November 15 last. On that day the prisoner, it was alleged, called 
it Messrs. Houghton’s shop and asked to see some cameras. Several 
vere shown to him, and he went away without having made any 
gurchase. Shortly after he had left a hand-camera was missed. In 
support of another charge it was stated that on November 10, 1904, 
Messrs. Watson and Sons, photographic dealers, received a telephonic 
message purporting to come from a firm in Cockspur Street, asking 
shem to send some cameras on approval. A boy was sent with two 
vameras, and on the way he was met by a man who told him he had 
some from the firm to whom they were consigned, and at his request 
jhe boy handed over the parcel to him. One of the cameras, value 
£8, was subsequently found in the prisoner's possession. The other 
me had not been recovered. The evidénce in the last case was some- 
what similar. On October 2 last, in consequence of a telephonic 
nessage, the London Stereoscopic Company, Cheapside, handed their 
rrand boy a camera, value £15 15s., to take to a firm in New Broad 
Street. On the way he was stopped by a man, whom he recognised 
is the prisoner, and at his request he handed the camera over to him. 
Detective-Inspector Crouch, of the City Police, deposed to finding the 


camera, together with six others, on October 7 iast at an address in 
London Fields, where the prisoner was then living. Detective-Ser- 
geant Hayman said he arrested the prisoner on his release from the 
Old Bailey last week, where he had been acquitted on similar charges 
to those now preferred against him. The prisoner, who pleaded not 
guilty and reserved his defence, was committed for trial. 


MacLavriy anp Co., Lrp. (Photographic Apparatus Manufacturers, 
Lendon).—Issue on January 1 of £400 44 per cent. debentures, part 
of a series created same date, to secure £2,000, charged on the com- 
pany’s undertaking and property, present and future. No trustees. 


COMPANIES REGISTERED. 

Sranparp Company, Limrrep.—Registered January 12, by P. Ash- 
croft, Moorgate Station Chambers, H.C. Capital, £1,150, in 1,000 
Preference and 150 Ordinary shares of £1 each. Objects: To ac- 
quire, work, develop and turn to account the sole rights in a certain 
secret process connected with the manufacture of photographic paper. 
No initial public issue. The signatories are to appoint the first diree- 
tors. Qualification, £5 Ordinary shares. 


Bromar, Lrp.—Registered January 12. Capital £20,000 in 
£1 shares (10,000 preference). Object, to adopt an agreement with 
J. Findlay and F. E. Freeth, and to carry on the business of manufac- 
turers of photographic papers, dry plates, films, cameras, and photo- 


graphic apparatus, accessories, and chemicals, photographers, litho- 
graphers, publishers, chemists, etc. Minimum cash subscription, 


5,000 shares. The first directors (to number not iess than three nor 
mere than seven) are J. Findlay, F. E. Freeth, R. H. Gillespie, 
C. D. Gaskell, G. a’Beckett Terrell, E. C. Willis, and Mrs. F. E. 
Terrell. Qualification, £500. Remuneration (except managing 
director), £100 each per annum, with £50 extra for the chairman, 
and £100 each extra in any year when 10 per cent. dividend is paid. 


+> 


Art in Picture Frames.—As with some 
in the cover, so with some pictures the best is in the frame. ‘For 
centuries, writes the Paris correspondent of the “Standard,” it was 
the custom to border every picture with a wooden frame, bevelled, 
beaded, carved, or moulded, according to a joiner’s taste, and gilded 
in a style worthy of an advertisement for gold paint. It was, how- 
ever, photography that taught us that a frame has no spécial virtue 
in being gilded. The belief that dark frames were only suitable 
for colourless pictures is also destroyed, and yet some bold spirits 
are even now leading us back to primitive truth. One of the few 
women who have works hung at the Luxembourg is famous as 
much for her frames as for her style, and now the Countess of 
Bearn has just given a new frame for the most celebrated picture 
in the Louvre, Da Vinci’s “La Joconde.” The frame, like the 
picture, is old, and is of Italian workmanship. It is carved in a 
simple but very finished design, and the gilding is like that on no 
other frame in the Louvre, being quiet but not shabby. |The 
Countess of Bearn has thus drawn attention to the ugly and un- 
sightly frames of which there are so many in the Louvre. Appeals 
are made for further gifts. So far, there is no response, but the 
first caused much talk, and since the new frame was put on “La 
Joconde” attracts its thousands. : 


p00ks the best part is 


” 


PuorocRapHy in Advyertising.—A new enterprise has been under- 
taken by Messrs. Elliott and Fry, the well-known West-End photo- 
graphers, viz., in the domain of fashion illustration. hey have 
ssued a costume catalogue, entitled “ Photo Fashion Studies,” which 
in itself is a work of a Living models are employed to aid the 
presentment of the costumes in wear, with the result that the 
artificiality which necessarily attaches to the work of.even the best 
of drawings is replaced by a pleasant naturalness. The booklet will 
advocate more eloquently than any amount of written words, the 
advantages of photographic work in high-class advertising literature, 
and, incidentally, serve to convince the interested reader that 
Messrs, Elliott and Fry have realised the necessity of giving of their 
best in the new branch in which they have embarked. ‘In pose, 
in detail, and in artistic suggestion the specimens contained are excel- 
lent. We quote the above from a review in the “ Draper’s Record,” 
in order to point out the new and profitable directions in which 
photography is being applied by those alive to its possibilities. 
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Correspondence, 


*,” Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

we ; : pia ay 

»” We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 
—— 


PLATES OR FILMS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I am about to carry out an idea, which would require 
convenient portable apparatus to make at least forty 4-plate exposures 
per day, chiefly buildings; instantaneous apparatus not required. 
I have had a life-long experience of the ordinary field camera and 
tripod work, and know that, generally speaking, work done with 
it is vastly superior to hand camera work, but as the making of at 
least forty exposures per day is essential to my plan, I am faced 
by the difficulty of portability. I have had no experience of hand, 
but if I can hear from experienced men that with care work with 
hand cameras and films can be done equal to glass plate and ordinary 
field camera, I shall purchase one, and thus reduce the labour in my 
plan very greatly. But the quality of result must stand first. After 
close examination of a great number of films I have come to the 
conclusion that the material of which the film is made for a basis 
for the emulsion cannot be made so transparent as the best glass, 
therefore it is impossible for the result to be so crisp as those on 
glass, but as I have not worked films I am open to conviction.. I 
should judge the different methods by (firstly) quality of results, 
(secondly) portability, (thirdly) cost. Your opinion would be greatly 
valued by Wert Prats. 

{There is no doubt in our judgment, and we believe our experience 
is that of many of our readers, that negatives, in every respect the 
equal of those on glass, may be obtained, and are being obtained 
in thousands, on flexible film. ‘The only consideration which our 
correspondent need weigh with care is the holding of his half-plate film 
perfectly flat in the focal plane of the lens. Only in this respect is 
he likely to experience any disability of films in comparison with 
glass; but with a well-made roll-holder he ought not to detect any 
want of definition in his negatives on this account. We shall be glad 
to have the views of other readers.—Ebs. B.J.P.] 


THE “SINOP” PROCESS IN COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,--I have been to-day to see your exhibition of colour 

photography, and feel grateful to you for the care you have taken 

to bring so instructive a collection together. The leading feature 


your visitors will notice, I think, is the curious inequality of the 
exhibi some are so very good, and some—otherwise. ‘he gela- 
i » “blobby” appearance of most of the prints seems to be 
fault. To remedy this why not use the “Sinop” simplified 
ype plates? On the three-colour bed-plate correct registration 
is easy, especially if a few prints from the yellow plate are printed 
in black, to register the red plate with. The simplification is so great 
that 2 very slight acquaintance with ordinary collotype methods 
is necessary, while the prints have a crisp, dry, matt appearance, 
which I think is a great improvement. Although the process involves 
printing in ink, it can hardly be called mechanical any more than 
other processes which entail dyes and stains. I enclose a print to 
show what I mean.—Yours truly, 8. G. Yerzury. 

26, Milton Road, Acton, W. 

January 22, 1906. 

[The specimen of three-colour “Sinop” is the same subject as No. 6 
in the exhibition, and. we have therefore placed it on the walls for 
comparison with the result obtained on “Rotary” stripping pigment 
films.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


FREE SITTINGS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I for one am glad to see that one of your readers has 
spoken out on this iniquitous system. 


T have lately joined a large society (not photographers) in London, 
and the day after my name appeared in its journal as having beey 
elected, I received an invitation from a well-known firm, informing 
me that they were making a collection of the portraits of well-knowy 
men, etc., and inviting me to go and sit free. Now, I do not happen 
to be a well-known man, not even to the police, and I hope I neyep 
shall be, and being a professional photographer, I can obviously 
obtain as many free sittings as I want. 

Personally, I think this class of business is extremely objectionable 
and likely to ruin any business in the long run, and as you aptly 
point out, it is a system which is bound to act prejudicially on photo 
graphy generally. 

The cheapening of photography, and the multitude of cheap hand. 
cameras in the hands of those who are willing to give their friends what 
they call “likenesses” for the mere cost of materials is bad enough 
But I am not afraid of such things, because I know I can turn ont 
far better work, and I see that I get my price for it. In fact, J 
believe that the very universality of the amateur photographer is ay 
indirect advertisement for the man who turns out first-class work, 

It is quite another thing, however, with “free sittings.” I haye 
met with cases in which I can trace direct damage to this objection 
able custom. I have not yet offered a complimentary sitting to any- 
one. But I have frequently, when a prominent local person has come 
to be photographed, asked them to sit for me, and explained what] 
have wanted the negative for. In most cases I have met witha 
courteous assent. Some of the people seem sort. of tickled at the idey 
that I think it worth while to take them. 

One of my neighbours makes a great feature of this class of bus: 
ness, and I am frequently told of it by my customers. Still, in the 
face thereof, I hold my own, at least judging from external appear. 
ances, and my banking account confirms me in this comforting 
assumption. 

I cordially agree with the concluding paragraph of Mr. Wyrall’ 
letter in your last issue, and though I am occasionally told that Mr 
So-and-So down the street will take a sitter for nothing, I cour 
teously refuse, and shall continue to do so. 

This is, I think, a matter which the P.P.A. might well take up, 
and induce their members to agree upon.—Yours faithfully, 

A CountRY PROFESSIONAL. 

[We are glad to find that others share our view of the disastrous 
effects of the “free sitting” system. The latest variant of it which 
comes to our knowledge is the case of a firm of photographers offer 
ing to take free portraits of people in their motor-cars on the 
prospect of reproduction fees from the photographs.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


. 
] 
; 
; 


THE LATENT IMAGE. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I should be much obliged if you would give a fel 
words of explanation of the reasons why the concavity of the lower 
part of the characteristic curve of the plate is assumed, in the nol 
on page 42 of your Journal, to be strong evidence that the silver 
salt has a certain power of self-recovery from the strain impose 
by light. I am much interested in this subject, having last ye 
devoted a considerable amount of time to a study of the mathematical 
principles of these curves, and it has appeared to me that under any 
existing hypothesis of the action of light the curve must necessarily 
take a concave form at the lower end, except under one highly 
improbable condition—that is to say, accepting the assumption that 
each particle of silver haloid has a definite inertia becoming develop: 
able as soon as that is satisfied by the corresponding amount ob 
exposure, the condition would be that the whole of the silver salt 
in the plate must have equal sensitiveness. 

Under any other conditions it would also appear to follow that the 
upper part of the curve must become convex as a result of the exhaus 
tion of the supply of unchanged haloid and the approach of maximull 
density quite apart from the influence of reversal. a 

Believing that a short statement of your views on the subject ™ 
question would have much interest for other readers besides myself, } 
have ventured to trouble you with this note.—Yours faithfully, 

H. J. CHansxon- 


20, Lewisham Hill, Lewisham, London, 8.E. 
Jamuary 19, 1906. | 


January 26, 1906.] 
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To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—In reference to the paragraph in last week’s issue, 
titled “The Latent Image,” it appears to me that that paragraph 
written under a misapp 


nersion. The characteristic curve of a 
ate is the D log. E curve. In the underneath portion this curve 
strongly concave— in fact, it is logarithmic—for if the ordinates 
e converted into exposure units the under-expesed portion of the 
, E curve is a straight line (Hurter and Driffield, “J.S.C.1.,” May, 
390). Now this is the ordinary photo-chemical law that work done 
proportional to energy incident (Bunsen and Roscoe, “ Photo-chemi- 
J Investigations”), and, in fact, fora plate coated with an emulsion, 
ily one grain thick, the whole image is either under, or completely, 
rer-exposed, and there is no straight line portion. But when we deal 
ith thick emulsions then the equation to the plate curve is given 
em the absorption of active light by the upper layers of the film 
ithout any assumption as to the latent image whatever. (Hurier 
id Driffield, May, 1890). Four other equations for the plate curve 
; the same type have been deduced by Mr. H. M. Elder (Camera 
lub Conference, 1893), also without assumptions as to the latent 
vage. Lastly, the collapse of the straight line into the over-exposed 
wrtion depends on the light having penetrated to the back of the 
m (i.e., having reduced the available bromide), and may be post- 
med indefinitely by simply increasing the thickness of coating. In 
ct, the length of the “ straight line” is directly proportional to the 
yacity of the unexposed plate (“On the Sensitometry of Photo 
ates,” “Phot. Journal,” Novem ver, 1904).—Yours sincerely, 

C. E. Kuynetn Mors. 


Ryelands, Caterham, Surrey. 
January 19, 1906. 


[We are glad to see that our note has aroused the interest which 
is prompted the above letters, but we must explain that we holc 
) brief for any one of the theories re ating to the latent image. 
1e note in question was intended to be suggestive only. 
Mr. Mees’ letter gives a clear and welcome explanation of the 
aracteristic curve from the point of view of the theory originated 
* Messrs. Hurter and Driffield, and he explains the concavity 
the lower part of the curve as a natura consequence of the Bunsen 
d Roscoe law. It has, however, been proved that this law fails 
ith light of small intensity. Surely the failure of the law must 
“manifested in the curve, and in that case the curve must be affected 
the phenomenon of self-recove y, to which phenomenon Dr. Bose 
tributes the failure of the law. On these grounds it appears to 
that we were warranted in suggesting self-recovery as a factor 
be considered in studyi 1g the concave portion of the curve. 
A's regards the convex portion, Mr. Mees states that the collapse of 
@ straight line may be postponed indefinitely by increasing the 
ickness of the coating. In that case, when and where does reversal 
gin? We can hardly suppose that this is also postponed indefinitely 
account of the thickness, and if it exists surely it must affect 
€ curve in some way. We should Uke to ask Mr. Mees if the 
lefinite postponement of the convex curve has been proved by 
ual experiment, or whether it is a mere deduction from the equation 
the plate curve. The fact that Messrs. Hurter and Driffield’s 
mula fails to represent the effect of reversal was pointed out by 
» H. M. Elder in the paper referred to by Mr. Mees. 
Both our correspondents appear to place much faith in mathe- 
tical equations to the plate curve, but we may fairly ask how can 
iable equations be arrived at until we possess considerably more 
Owledge of the actual mechanism of ex posure and development. 
€ most important attempt at analysis seems to be Mr. Sterry’s 
olution of the curye into two curves (“ Phot. Journal,” February, 
4), one due to “primary development,” and apparently fixed by 
posure. and the other due to “secondary development,” obeying 
10 certain law,” and varying with the chemical treatment of the 
tte. If we understand Mr. Sterry’s experiments aright it appears 
ii he found that the s mple development of the exposure effect 
supplemented by an additional effect of the nature of intensification, 
re or less independent of the exposure effect. From these results 
would appear that an equation designed to fit the compound curve 
y very possibly be deceptive. The rea effects of exposure may 
effectually masked by the results of “secondary development,”— 


B.J.P.] 


Answers to Correspondents, 


*<* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Epitors, Tae Brivis 
JOURNAL oF PuHorograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*" Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*" Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry Grennwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

** Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Henry 
GrEENWoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. Td. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 


Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. Busby, 3, Avenham Terrace, Preston, Lancashire. Photograph of Desluration 
of Poll at Preston Hlection. 


, King Street, Egremont, Cheshire. Four Photographs of W. H. 


Lever, Es: 


H. J. Humphrey, Cravalls Road, Harpenden, Herts. Photograph of St. John’s 
Church, Harpenden, 


Sarah Eddison, 2. Sheffield Road, Barnsley. Photograph (Combination of 
Officials (Past and Present), Executive, Delegates, Auditors, and Ofice Staffo) 
the Yorkshire Miners’ Association, October 1, 1905. 


Mary A. Frost, 24, Baxter Gate, Loughborough, Leicestershire. Photograph of the 
old ‘Golden Fleece” and “General Havelock” Public-houses, Loughborough, 
now pulled down and rebuilt, 


Jakeman & Carver, High Town, Hereford. Photograph of J. S. Arkwright, M.P- 

W. H. Smith, c/o Fisher, Perry, Ltd., Dudley Street, Wolverhampton. _ Photo. 
graph of Wolverhampton Technical School’ rd Annual Soirée_at Drill Hall, 
Wolverhampton, January 1, 1906. 


J. M. Herridge, 8, Maryport Street, Devizes, Wilts. Photograph of F. E. N. 
Rogers, Esq., M.P., and Party in Motor Car. 


Pinnock Bros., 48, Park Row, Bristol. Two Photographs of the Rt. Hon. A. 
Birrell, K.C., MP. 


DRAWING REGISTERED :— 


W. Terry, 91, Evesham Street, Redditch. Drawing of an Easter Postcard. 


Cosway Borprers Srupro.—1. Will you kindly inform me where I 
can obtain masks for Conway printing? 2. Also the best method 
for using same to ensure correct register. 3. I propose to build 
another studio of following dimensions :—32 ft. long and 18 ft. 
wide. I shall be greatly obliged to you if you will give me 
full instructions as to the best way to build regarding the light- 
ing, giving dimensions of glass on top and side, and positions 
of same, height of eaves from floor. Will not ground glass 
be the best, also should the side lights be perpendicular or 
slanting a little inwards? T might say the studio will be built 
on the top floor of a’ house, and ‘has’ the following aspect, as 
shown in sketch.—_Ureunt. 

1. From such houses as Marion’s, Houghton’s, and the like. 
2. If you employ. a printing-out paper there will be no difficulty 
with regard to registration, as you will see when the masks are 
in register. 3. We should advise that only the north-east side 
be glazed. About 6 ft. at either end, top and sides, may be 
opaque. The glass may be about 8 ft. at the eaves, starting, 
say, 2 ft. 6 in. from the floor. You will then be able to take 
the sitters at either end of the studio as occasion may require. 
It is quite a matter of taste whether ground or plain glass 
be used for the side. If the outlook is bad the former will be 
preferable.  Bolas’s book on Studio Construction will give. you 
some useful hints. It is published by Marion and Co. 

Puzztep.—Winsor and Newton or Reeves and Co. 

A Question or Damac 
negatives to a pos 


—We sent some valuable cabinet portrait 
card house for machine-printed postcards 


to be printed from them. They returned negatives so cut down 
in size that they will not trim a cabinet-size photograph. Have 
we any remedy for damage ?—Supscripmr. 

The firm should certainly not have cut down the negatives 
without first asking your permission to do so. We think you 
might have cause of action for damages, but we question: if you 
would recover much if you proceed. However, we think the 
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firm should make you some recompense if the negatives are 
reduced much below the usual cabinet size. 


Bromipe Toxtne.—Wishing to tone some prints to a red chalk tint 
I made up a copper sulphate, etc., bath from formula, on page 
979 of Armanac, 1906, but without any result whatever. Must 
the prints be bleached (if so, please give formula) before 
immersion in the above solutions? ‘There is no,reference to it in 
that particular formula. Have had good sepia-tone results 
from soda sulphide, ete., toning, but require rather warmer tones. 
Your kind advice on a good working formula will greatly oblige. 
—A. T. A. 

The formula is perfectly correct. You have evidently not made 
it up correctly; probably you have used ferrocyanide instead of 
ferricyanide of potassium. ‘The use of the former would account 
for the inertness of the mixture. Why not try one or other of the 
ready-made toning preparations, such as those we reviewed a 
week or two ago? : 


Artiricrat Ligur.—Lights placed along the top of the background 
will be quite useless. They will obviously light the backs of 
the sitters. You will get a far better effect by placing the extra 
Jamps alongside the present side light, but rather nearer the 
camera. . Take care not to have your present side light too low 
down. From your sketch we should judge that you are not using 
a sufficiently large reflector behind your lights. An eight-foot 
frame, covered with white blotting-paper is not any too much. 
Do not have the reflector for the shadow side so much at the 
side, or you will get cross lighting. It should be brought much 
nearer to the camera. Your exposures, particularly with groups 
of three or four figures, will always be long with gaslight, and 
if you increase the number of lamps you get terrific heat. 


Pyro-Sopa.—Can you give me a pyro-soda developer that will give a 
good plucky negative with very rapid plates? I find great diffi- 
culty in get¥ing sufficient density.—ENn Avant. 

There is very little difference between pyro-soda developers. 
You should obtain what density you want by increasing the pyre 
up to, say, four grains per ounce. <A developer very suitable for 
rapid plates is pyro-metol, and perhaps one of the formule for 
it in the Armanac would answer better with the plates you are 
using. 

Numero 13.—Contrary to our custom to do as you request. Con- 
sult our advertisement pages. 


“Vuriras.”—Properly worked, there is no doubt the paper is per- 
manent; equally so, and requiring the same care as ordinary 
C.C. paper. You should turn to the recent correspondence on 
the subject, and the article in our issue of November 10, 1905. 


A Book Qupry.—Will be pleased to learn where I can obtain 
“Materia Photographica,” or other work of the same nature, and 
as complete.—C. REaprEr. 

“Materia Photographica” is out of print. 
a copy by inserting a small advertisement. 
work in English. 


You might turn up 
There is no similar 


Dryine Necariyp.—How, when I have developed and fixed a nega- 
tive, can I dry it at once for immediate printing, the whole 
operation to take, say, 15 minutes. When I dry a negative 
quick with methylated spirit it turns white. I should like to 
know if this can be avoided? The keeping qualities of the nega- 
tive are of no importance.—W. C. 

Lay a piece of soft cambric upon the negative and evenly press 
it in contact with the film with a roller squeegee. A large pro- 
portion of the water will thus be removed, and the negative, if 
placed in a warm place will dry in a few minutes; with care, it 
can be held a short distance from a fire and can then be dried in 
as short a time as 15 minutes. Some plates will not stand 
this latter treatment without the gelatine running, and these you 
should place in a bath of formaline, 1 oz. ; water, 10 oz. ; for five 
minutes, and rinse in hot water, after which the negative can be 
dried at quite a considerable degree of heat in a very short time. 
The opalescence produced when you dry with spirit is due to 
the mineral naphtha in the latter. 


TroupLep.—Address the Tress Company (205, Oxford Street, W.) 
who, we believe, supply what you require. 


? 


(January 26, 1906, 


Corours FoR ArrocrapH.—Shall be much obliged if you will 
inform me through your paper this week where I can obtain the 
black and other water-colours, as used with the aerograp. 
instrument for working up enlargements.—J. F. Snack. 

Reeves and Co.’s or Winsor and Newton’s water-colours 
are the best for the purpose,'and obtainable from: any artists? 
dealer. 


h or any 


Sranp Drveropment.—Kindly give a formula for stand develop 
ment. Do you know of any book dealing with ‘slow stand 
development ?—A.C.8. 

Almost any developer may be satisfactorily used for stand 
development except pyro, which is rather apt to stain the film, 
Glycin is particularly useful for this work, and the following js 
a good formula :—Sodium sulphite, 24 oz.; hot water, 4 02.5 
when dissolved, add glycin, 1 oz.; and then in small quanti- 
ties add potassium carbonate, 5 oz. This forms a thick cream, 
and for use 1 oz. should be diluted with 80 ozs. of water and 
8 grs. of potassium bromide added. This takes about two 
hours, so we prefer to reduce the amount of water to 60 07S, 
which quickens its action. There is no English work on ¢ 
subject, but Schmidt, of Berlin, has published “Das Stand- 
Entwickelung,” by Dr. Blech. Two or three formule are given 
in the 1906 Almanac. 


Brrxton.—We should choose No. 1 or 2. No, we cannot recommend 
anything cheaper; if you want quality you must pay for it. 


F.D.—You could use any in your list; possibly we should choo 
No. 2 or 3. 

Bromipr Paprr.—i. Can you give me any reliable preventative for 
surface markings in bromide paper and postcards, particularly 
glossy? 2. I am building a new dark room for enlarging pur 
poses, and have a choice of two positions. One will give me 
fairly even daylight only, artificial in this case is out of th 
question, owing to distance same will have to be brought, being 
at the top of building. The other will be useful for artificial 
light only. With daylight I find I can use an old camera for 
enlarging. If I decide on artificial light can I still use this 
camera, or would it be necessary to have a lantern? I am o 
course referring to obtaining the best results, and as I should in 
either case use the same lens, cannot see why my present instru- 
ment will not serve. 3. For artificial light, is a condenser neces. 
sary? if so, should I be right in making a tin lined box for are 
lamp, with condenser in front of box, then camera back made to 
fit in front of condenser.—* Bromipn.” 

1. We know personally of no reliable preventative, but @ 
correspondent in our issue for December 22, 1905, stated that 
the addition of a few drops of methylated spirit to the developer 
would have this effect. 2. Which is the better of the two 
methods is to a great extent a matter of opinion ; but for profes- 
sional work we should advise artificial light, as always being 
available and more constant. ‘There would be no difficulty im 
using the old camera for artificial light, if it can be used for 
daylight. 3. A condenser is not absolutely essential, but as it 
condenses the light it obviously means shorter exposures, and 
this might be a consideration. The arrangement of light, box, 
and camera would be correct. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 
the teat portion of the paper, 
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aracteristic appreciation of his photography by Mr. G. Bernard 


aw. (P. 85.) commonly called, is to render the luminosities of various 
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ne account of the practical performance of the process. (P. 87.) : ; 4 Saas 4 

on a fabric or vessel, or the inlaid work on a piece of 
Jolour Photography.—An American inventor has put forward a | furniture, is not sufficiently emphasised when the relative 
cess of colour photography, the results of which, it is naively | luminosities are fairly accurately rendered. Recourse may 
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the report of the demonstration in our last issue. (P. 89.) complementary to green, say deep orange, but care should 
. A ., | be taken not to go too far, or the green would be 
| method of making self-toning paper has been patented in which translated as black. If a perfect complementary 


ye is added to an emulsion containing gold chloride and silver Lis fe 9 aia 2 
jhocyanide. It is claimed for it that treatment in a salt or water | tO green—that is, red—were employed such would ! 


h gives a fixed tone independently of the time of action. (P. 92.) | be the effect. In the case of a vase with a i 
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; has been found by E, J. Wall that the new “Sanzol” reducer is in the monochrome rendering, by using the orthochromatic 
plate with a red light-filter, or the red may be made darker 


| adapted for prints on P.O.P. and bromide papers, and that it 
ls itself to a species of local reduction by friction. (P. 80.) 
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by using a green light-filter. By using various suitable 
dyes in a cell composed of two sheets of thin plate glass, 
these special contrast light-filters may readily be prepared, 
Such a cell may be purchased for a few shillings only, and 


two or three experiments will convince the photographer — 


of the importance of the subject when dealing with many 
branches of technical work. 


* * * 


Photographing We referred several weeks ago to the 
Furniture. difficulty of photographing  brightly- 
polished furniture on account of the excessive contrast 
between dark-red woods and the reflection of white light 
from the polished surface, pointing out the advantage of 
such work being done before the polishing was accom- 
plished. We have recently had inquiries as to the best 
method of handling such work, the principal difficulty en- 
countered being the loss of the figuring of the wood and 
the incorrect colour-rendering of inlaid work. | Where 
pieces of furniture are both inlaid and highly polished the 
worker is face to face with the difficulty that he needs to 
emphasise slightly the contrast between the wood and the 
inlay, and at the same time he needs to diminish the con- 
trast between the wood in shadow and the bright reflections. 
The only satisfactory method of working is to use as much 
light as possible, and that a very diffused light. In this 
way the general illumination of the article is good, and 
there is an absence of strong shadow. At the same time, 
the light being very soft, the reflections are much less bril- 
Vent. Probably the open air on a grey day would give the 
most favourable conditions. With regard +o the rendering 
of contrast between, say, the mahogany and the satin-wood 
banding, usually met with in Sheraton furniture, an ortho- 
chromatic plate sensitive to yellow, or orange-yellow, 
should give a satisfactory result. The light-filter employed 
would need to be something different from the three- or 
six-times screen commonly met with. ,We should suggest 
a fairly deep screen, say, a gelatine film dyed with tartrazin 
or brilliant yellow till it increased the exposure at leas 
twenty times. 


* * * 
Questionable A New York photographer is credited 
Advertising. with inventing a novel advertising scheme 


which is said to have brought him much business. The 
object of his attentions, if a lady, receives a portrait of an 
attractive looking girl with no other inscription on it than 
“To Elizabeth from Eugenia” (Elizabeth being the 
Christian name of the recipient lascertained from) the 
directory) and the photographer’s name and address 
printed on the mount in the usual way. Feminine curios- 
ity prompts the lady to solve the mystery of the unknown 
Eugenia by visiting the photographer, who professes with 
every assumption of truth that the portrait is that of a 
Miss Eugenia Reynolds, who at the time of the sitting was 
resident in such and such a street: the subject of the 
portrait being actually a model engaged by the photo- 
grapher for the purpose of his little ruse. The visit to the 
studio is made the opportunity to bring the photographer’s 
work before the fair prospective client, but we can well 
understand the need of an editorial caution which accom- 
panies our contemporary’s account of this advertising 
method. 


* % * 
Some While attempting to read the election 
Optical results as they were spelt out in the 
illusions. 


“dashed dottey” system of Mr. Morse, 
we noticed two interesting illusions. So long as the gaze 
was directed to. the search light it was impossible to get 
away from the idea that at the commencement of each 
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flash the light emerged from the lens like a jet of water 
from a hose, and that it receded back into the apparatus 
at the end of the flash. The cause of this illusion js 
doubtless the fact that the brightest part of the beam ne 

the apparatus affects the retina most, and is the first pa 

that we perceive and the last that we lose sight of. Ths 
next illusion, however, does not permit of any similg 
easy explanation. We found that the eyes were leg 
worried by the flashes, and the distinction between the 
dots and dashes was better perceived, when we looks 
away from the flash, so that the image fell on the sidg 
of the -retina. The illusion- just described-then dig 
appeared, but instead of an apparent longitudinal moye. 
ment of the beam we perceived a transverse or vertical 
one.. At the commencement of each “dash” the beg 

appeared to rise parallel to itself, while it fell at the 
end of the dash. The rising effect was very marke 
indeed, but the falling effect was less obvious, and we did 
not in all cases perceive it. We have at present. no satis 
factory explanation to offer of this, but perhaps reader 
with a taste for optical matters will like to worry it out, 
The inclination of the searchlight was about 15 deg. from 
the horizontal, while the angular deviation of the eye awa 
from the light was, perhaps, 50 deg. This brought the 
image on to the nasal side of the retina, and the direction 
of the inverted retinal image of the flash must have been 
towards the front of the eye. 


* * * 


Studio A few days ago a photographer brough 
Lenses. to us a iced cae lens ’ 
about eight inches focal length, to ask if it was useful fo 
cabinet work in his studio. He also wanted to know 
whether we should advise him to buy an 8 in, anastigmal 
with large aperture to use when more depth of focus was 
necessary. As there are no doubt others who are in some 
uncertainty as to the most suitable lens for certain wo 


quarter length portraits are to be produced. Eight inches 
is about the shortest focus we should use for three-quarter 
length cabinets, and some care would be necessary il 
posing to avoid violent perspective. It is, of course, much 
00 short a focus for cabinet heads. As we presume both 
classes of portraits are done in almost every studio, it 
becomes necessary to have a second lens of longer focus if 
he short length of the studio demands an 8 in. objective 
or the three-quarter length pictures. For good perspec: 
tive or “drawing,” 15 in. is not any too much for heads 
of about 2 in. It is difficult to get people to understand 
hat an anastigmat lens at //4.5 has no more depth of focus 
han a portrait lens at the same aperture, and it should 
be remembered that though many Petzval lenses are 
marked //4, they are most usually only nominally of that 
aperture, and really of a somewhat smaller one. Where 
the anastigmat lens scores, however, is in its flatness of 
field. Every user of the portrait lens knows that wher 
taking a standing figure it ig difficult, if not impossible, 
to get reasonably good definition in the central part of the 
picture at the same time that the head and feet or knees of 
the subject arein focus. This arises from the curvature of 
field of the Petzval type of lens. With the anastigmat, or 
flat field lens, the definition is uniform over the whole 
of the figure. 


* * * 


The Lens 
for Groups. 


lens to select. 


Where much group work is anticipated 
in the studio the anastigmat is again the 
The portrait lens, with its roundness of 
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eld, may be utilised, the defect being met by arranging 
1e figures in a crescent. The definition on the margins 
ill still be unsatisfactory, however, by reason of the astig- 
atism present in the lens. Stopping down improves the 
arginal definition, but prolongs the exposure at the very 
me when the risk of spoiling the plate by movement is 
ycreased through the inclusion in the picture of several 
sures instead of one. The modern anastigmat enables the 
roup to be arranged fairly in one plane, and, this being 
one, gives as fine definition for the outside figures as for 
lose in the centre. Our advice, then, regarding the pur- 
hase of lenses would be to obtain an anastigmat of eight, 
ine, or ten inches focus, according to the length of the 
judio, and working at an aperture of at least £/6 or //5.6. 
uch a lens would answer admirably for producing full 
ngth, three-quarter length, and group pictures. In addi- 
on to this, it would, of course, be usetul for outdoor photo- 
raphy, and an ideal lens for enlarging purposes. The 
slection of the second lens for large cabinet heads would 
epend on circumstances. If any quantity of Imperials 
r 12 by 10 portraits were done, the lens should be of a 
ize and quality suitable to their production. This would 
lean another anastigmat of 15 in. focus in the case of 
mperials, and 18 to 20 in. for 12 by 10 work. For all- 
ound cabinet heads in an average studio we should prefer 
he. lens of 15 in. focus. If large work had not to be pre- 
ared for a good second-hand portrait lens of 14 to 16 in. 
seus might be picked up. Lenses of very excellent capa- 
ilities may frequently be obtained for a few pounds, but 
are should be taken to see that the lenses themselves are 
ot abraded by constant “polishing” with any odd piece 
i cloth. One or two distinct scratches are of much less 
nport than a dulness of surface caused by myriads of tiny 
sratches. 


—————~____. 


ROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN THE COPYRIGHT 
LAW. 


N our previous article it was shown that the proposed 
ill of the Artistic Copyright Society is calculated to 
rovide ample opportunity for the employment of the legal 
raternity in unravelling its mysteries, and we must now 
sturn to the subject and expose other ambiguities, and 
low also that the Bill makes an unfair and inequitable 
istinction between photographs and other forms of graphic 
rt. 
The distinctive treatment of various classes of work in 
1e proposed Bill involves definitions, and definitions are 
itfails even for the most skilful in the use of language, 
gal and otherwise. There is first the broad division into 
orks ‘of fine art, original works of fine art, and other 
orks; then there are definitions of various classes of 
ork—painting or drawing, sculpture, engraving, photo- 
raph, and casts from nature—and the Bill still further 
ontemplates, in some connection, a work of fine art made 
y one person from a work of fine art designed by 
nother, though it is notable that it does not contemplate 
work of fine art made by one person from a work not of 
ne art, e.g., a photograph, made by another, and, con- 
idering the number of paintings that are made from photo- 
raphs, it is a class that surely should be recognised. 
Vith such a number of classes the difficulties of steering 
lear of latent contradictions are of course enormous, even 
ere the definitions themselves comprehensive and con- 
lusive. That of a photograph is certainly the least so 
f any. 

It will be noticed that in the definition of engraving 
nd cast from nature that not only is the plate and the 


mould made the subject of copyright, but also the impres- 
sion and the cast. The definition of photograph, either 
intentionally or accidentally, omits to include the print 
or impression, and accordingly under the definition a 
photograph is not a photograph unless it permits of prints 
or copies being taken or multiplied definitely or indefi- 
nitely. A daguerreotype or ferrotype is therefore not a 
photograph, and no copyright can exist with regard to it, 
and this applies to a photograph of any kind which is 
complete in itself, including all prints produced by pro- 
cesses of pure photography, and impressions from photo- 
gravure plates and process blocks. 

But let us assume that the definition is to be made: 
consistent, and consider the conditions imposed on the 
photographer for the maintenance of his copyright. We 
have to refer again to Section 22 and its sub-sections. We 
have shown that Sub-section A breaks down at once on 
application, that literally it may enjoin a statement contrary 
to fact, and that there is nothing in the context to show 
what was otherwise intended. Sub-section B is rather 
more than less a muddle. It provides for the marking of 
copies with the name of the proprietor of the copyright, but 
similar confusion arises. For instance, in the case of a 
photographic copy of an engraving from a painting. Here 
there may be three proprietors of copyright. Literally, 
the proprietor of the copyright in the engraving is the 
proprietor indicated and the year of completion of his 
work; but probably the proprietor of the copyright in the 
photograph was really intended. We have pointed out 
that under the definition of a photograph a photograph 
must be capable of producing prints or copies, 
the word copies clearly being used as practically synonymous 
with prints. A negative answers the definition of a photo- 
graph, and in applying the sub-section the opening words, 
“Tn the case of a reproduction of any other work,” if taken: 
in one sense, distinctly imply, in the case of an ordinary 
photograph, “In the case of the reproduction of a nega- 
tive.” A print is emphatically not a reproduction of a 
negative, therefore the sub-section cannot apply. The 
alternative meaning of “reproduction” is as the word is 
used in Sub-section A, as'a synonym of “copy,” the 
substantive of the verb to copy in the sense the verb is 
used in Section 2. In that case, again, the sub-section 
would not apply to photographs of views, persons, or 
objects, for the term “any other work” is clearly inap- 
plicable to such subjects. The word “work” can only 
apply to a human performance, and a photographic view is 
emphatically not a reproduction of a work. 

The section, as a whole, is one of the most extraordinary 
examples of ungrammatical and slipshod language to be 
met with in an Act of Parliament or elsewhere. “He” 
is used as the pronoun referring to “persons.” The word 
“copies” is used indiscriminately to mean multiplied 
representations of works the subject of copyright, prints 
or impressions from plates, negatives or blocks, and also 
as the plural of the substantive of the verb to copy as 
used in Section 2. “Work” apparently is used indeter- 
minably to mean the work from which a photograph, say, 
is produced and the production itself Reproduction 
means in one place copy as the substantive of “+o copy,” 
and in another apparently merely a print or impression. 
Without explanation the section is simply nonsense. 

But as the subject matter of this portion of the Bill is 
such an important one to photographers and it is impossible 
to discuss the effects of the proposed alteration in the 
law of copyright without an understanding of what the 
conditions to be imposed are, we shall make a guess at 
what the section really is intended to mean. 

“Before delivery for sale, etc., of any copies made by 
any means, or multiplications of the design or subject 
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matter by any method or process of any work the subject 
of copyright, or of any prints, impressions, or casts of any 
negative, plate, block, mould, or matrix the subject of 
copyright, such copies, multiplications, prints, etc., shall 
be marked :— 

“(a) When the design or subject matter of an original 
work of fine art is copied or multiplied,” so and so. We 
confess we cannot fathom what was intended. 

“(b) In all other cases each copy, multiplication, or 
print shall be marked with the name of the proprietor of 
the copyright in the negative, -plate, block, mould, or 
matrix, together with the word copyright and the date of 
the year in which the period of copyright commenced and 
in default of such marking,” etc. 

This is not what we think the law ought to be. It is 
merely the sense we believe the drafters of the Bill in- 
tended to convey, and we do not profess that our drafting 
of their intentions is flawless. We give it in order to 
discuss its effect upon photographers. 

Under the existing Act. copyright in a photograph 
remains with the original proprietor until he chooses to 
assign it, or until he disposes of the negative, when, if no 
agreement is made in writing as to whether it shall be 
transferred or remain in his possession, it ceases to 
exist. But he cannot exercise his full rights unless he 
registers it. The system works very well; but it does not 
suit the prowler after free illustrations. Anyone who may 
happen to consider a photograph which comes into his 
possession a desirable property to be exploited for his own 
benefit is under the disability that in parting with the print 
the proprietor of the copyright has not therefore parted 
with his sole right to reproduce it. The essence of copy- 
right justice is that the originator of any work in which 
a right of reproduction is involved—not necessarily the 
author, as the drafters of the Bill we are discussing seem 
to have imagined—is entitled to the benefit of the work, 
and the right to assign his interest. But a copyright is 
an abstract and not a tangible property, which the owner 
may or may not attach value to, and there must be some 
limit imposed as to its continuance to be settled in an arbi- 
trary way, but in accordance with some primitive principle 
tempered with expediency. At present the natural deter- 
mination of a copyright is based upon the author’s life 
time, a perfectly equitable arrangement were the author 
necessarily the interested party; but the author in many 
cases has not, and gometimes never had, an interest in the 
copyright, and a fixed term is therefore more in accordance 
with general policy, besides avoiding the speculative nature 
of property in copyright which now obtains. In this respect 
the Bill partly rectifies the existing system. Expediency 
dictates that the owner of a copyright shall signify in 
some way whether he reserves his rights for his sole use, 
otherwise it is to be assumed’ that anyone is at liberty to 
make use of his work without hindrance. How this signi- 
fication shall be given must form part of a Copyright: Act, 
and it is a matter not to be lightly treated. To prescribe 
a method which involves much time, trouble, or expense 
is practically to restrict the enjoyment of copyright in a 
way contrary to the spirit of copyright legislation, and 
if our idea of the intention of the Bill is correct, the con- 
ditions to be imposed upon photographers are of such a 
nature that in very many cases they cannot practically be 
complied with. If Section 22 means that if any one copy 
of a photograph be issued without the prescribed marking 
the owner is deprived of all remedy for infringement, 
there will not be any copyright in the majority of photo- 
graphs, and in the case of portraits, the only remedy 
against pirates will be under common law, as naturally 
photographers will not put themselves to the trouble of 
marking their customers’ portraits as prescribed. 
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A further hardship on photographers is the Condition 


precedent to the right of action and the recover of 
penalties that the proprietor of a copyright shall show that 
he took proper steps to secure the marking of all Copies 
issued by him. In the case of an engraving, or photo 
gravure, or block, no difficulty would arise; the fact tha 
the required mark appeared on the plate would be gy 
cient evidence; but when prints are marked individual 
by a stamp or otherwise, to prove that no print escaped 
would be an impossible task. The false marking of q 
print is made a punishable offence, but the removal of 
the mark is not provided against; hence, if the marking 
on a photograph be trimmed off the photographer 
has no remedy against the individual who may hayg 
trimmed off his mark, and so caused him infinite trouble 
in proving that he was entitled to the protection of the 
Act. 

We have mentioned that the Bill alters 
copyright. In the case of a photograph it provides th 
it shall exist for thirty years after the end of the yea 
in which it was completed (Section 3), and it is further 
provided that the copyright in existing works shall endure 
for the term provided in the new enactment, or that of the 
present Act, whichever is the longer. 

Section 5 of the Bill provides that when the subject 
of a work is' a portrait, and is made for payment, the 
original proprietor of the copyright shall be the persu 
at whose instance the work is made, but the wording of 
the sub-section expressly excludes the application of th 
proviso to a group. Section 9 deals specifically with th 
original proprietorship in photographs. It states that in 
the case of a person who employs another person to d 
the work, and who gives pecuniary consideration for the 
work, the employer shall be considered the author. Iti 
not clear whether this is intended to mean that anyone 
who employs a photographer becomes proprietor of the 
copyright in the photograph, or whether the expression 
“who employs another person” is intended to apply only 
to employment in the connection of employer and ser 
vant. If the former, the relationship of photographer and 
sitter in relation to the copyright of the photograph is 
left as at present. 

Section 6 materially alters the existing law. At present 
on the sale of a work, or of the negative of a photograph, 
the copyright ceases to exist unless an agreement is mate 
reserving the copyright to the seller or transferring 
to the buyer. The Bill provides that the copyright shal 
remain with the seller unless expressly assigned to the 
buyer. 

We have treated at length the marking of photographs 
that is imposed, but we have not mentioned that as far a& 
photographs are concerned there will be no such thing 3s 
registration. Section 23 (Sub-section 2) of the Bill provides 
that the regulations as to marking shall apply to exist 
ing works, but as Sub-section 4 provides that nothing m 
the section shall diminish any subsisting rights, it is far 
from clear what is intended. ; 

We have treated the subject of the proposed Bill at 
considerable length, not because we think the modifice 
tion of copyright law is likely to come within the range of 
practical politics in the near future, or because we suppos? 
that the Bill in its present state will ever be presented 
Parliament, but because it is well that photographers 
should be aware that there are influences at work, to Saf 
the least, not friendly in disposition towards their interests 
We have condemned the Bill in explicit terms. he 
drafting of a Bill is difficult under any circumstances, but 
if in this case an honest attempt had been made to de 
with all interested in an equitable way, most of the difi- 
culties would never have occurred. 
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ALVIN LANGDON COBURN. 


oR several years photography has been in the throes of an 
jheaval. This renaissance has affected alike the professional 
id the amdteur, though it is chiefly the efforts of the latter 
hich haye been noticed—on account of the amateur’s greater 
lubility. The movement has not been confined to this 
yuntry; it has been in force on the Continent, and parti- 
larly in America. In this latter country it has been marked 
; bitter controversy, not a few echoes of whi¢h have rumbled 
sross to our shores. Meanwhile, discerning people have 
leomed the movement, 
1, while smiling at 
ich that has been of- 
red to them, have 
1estly commended 
ae—and have awaited 
relopments. One thing 
least is sure—that 
tography has been so 
ken up that the in- 
table result is a step 
ward; it has been 
ed trom a rut to which 
an never return. 
Several interesting col- 
tions of American work 
re been seen in this 
ntry, sometimes con- 
ling pictures by many 
kers, and at other 
es “one-man shows.” 
2of the latter will be 
ned on Tuesday next 
he rooms of the Royal 
Mtographic Society, 66, 
sell Square, W.U., 
will remain open until 
end of March. The 
ures shown are by 
in Langdon Coburn, 
of the youngest of 
American workers. 
ugh he is a hard 
cer in the literal sense 
jhe word, he would 
ably speak of himselt’ 
4 studeut. Like so 
y well-known photo- 
hers, he has drifted 
the work. He has 


The other class is that which has mastered the technique 
of the work, and out of considerable knowledge can select the 
means of expression most suitable for its needs at the moment. 
Mr. Coburn -belongs to the latter class; he at least does not 
shirk work, and may be said to have voluntarily gone through, 
and to be still going through, the mill. As long as he con- 
siders himself a student he is in the right way to strengthen, 
his already strong work. 

He appears to have a sane appreciation of the limitations 
and the possibilities of his 
art. He can see the pic- 
ture which is everywhere 
latent, and wait until con- 
ditions are favourable to 
translate it according to 
his vision of it; but in 
congenial surroundings he 
is quite capable of exposing, 
as many plates in the 
course of a day as the 
average enthusiast can. 
The exposures are not. 
made av haphazard — it 
simply means that he has 
the tacility of quickly 
choosing the best view: 
point, and of getting his: 
picture without any tinick- 
ing delays. 

We are not in this 
article either describing 
or criticising the work 
which is hung ; reference 
will be made to it in a 
later issue, to which we 
reter our readers, and we 
urge all who possibly can 
to see the exnibits them- 
selves. Perhaps if there 
were fewer pictures to be 
hung they could be seen 
with less effort ; as it is, 
it 1s not a collection to. be 
dealt with in an idle 
quarter of an hour. The 
man who would seriously 
examine them must either 
contine his attention to a 
few of them, or visit the 


practising idu- exhibition more than once. 
y for fifteen years— on One of the most notice. 
egan when he wrote Photograph by] ALVIN LANGDON COBURN. [Reginald Craigie. able traits in Mr. Coburn 


ige with one figure— 

he is still practising. For years photography was to him merely 
nthusiastic hobby, and it was not until a widening circle of friends 
admirers asked for hig pictures that he was compelled in self 
ace, and probably with a view of choking them off, to put a price 
lem. 

lere are two brodd classes into which photographic workers of 
new school naturally fall; one class which is, unfortunately, 
much in evidence, inclades those who look to photography as 
ick step to superficial success, and who, taking advantage 
he fatal facility of the camera, appeal to the public 
1 stage when they ought to be studying in private. 


is his wide catholicity of 
choice ; it may be a view of a London fog requiring ten minutes’ ex- 
posure at noon, orit may be a sunlit snowscape—whichever it is, he 
sees the picture and the proper handling of it. 

In portraiture—that most difficult branch of work—Mr. Coburn’s 
pictures have received the hall mark of competent judges. A some- 
what lengthy series of portraits of British notabilities, literary and 
artistic, has been given-in supplement form in? several issues of the: 
“Century Magazine.” Needless to say, he does not usually go for 
the sharp-focus picture ; his first aims in portraiture are character and 
personality. We believe he is not very favourably inclined to the: 
usual methods of professional lighting ; if he equipped a studio 
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probably the skylight would be conspicuously absent. In practice he 
takes his pictures where his sitters happen to be; some of his best 
portraits have been taken in the open air, sometimes under the sky 
only, at other times under atree. Instead of moulding his sitters to 
the conventions of his art, he uses art to express his sitters naturally. 
His favourite workroom is an ordinary living-room, usually with all 
the windows except one blocked, and half the light of that one, perhaps 
stopped out. A circular folding fan reflector of white cotton,about 40 in, 
in diameter, and a metal socket which, when clamped to a chair, 
hoids the reflector, are his only apparatus besides the camera. 
Mr. Coburn has a lens for every occasion; his battery includes 
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a number of experimental lenses which have been made specially 
for him by an American friend—Myr. Henry Smith, of Boston 


and some of which have never been put on the market, 

Mr. Coburn is making a long: visit to Europe, more with 
view to study than to the making of professional work, ant 
the exhibition is an incident in response to the. request of g 
He has, worked much on the Continent 
and is now in London—a city that he has fallen in love with 
learning photogravure and other branches of photography anj 
allied work which he considers. necessary to make him mastg 


number of friends. 


of his 


craft. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW ON COBURN’S PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tur catalogue of the exhibition of Mr. Coburn’s photographs con- 
tains the following appreciation from the pen of Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw. 

Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn is one of the most accomplished and 
sensitive artist-photographers now living. This seems impossible at 
lis age—twenty-three; but as he began at eight, he has fifteen years’ 
technical experience-behind him. Hence, no doubt, his remarkable 
command of the one réaily difficult technical process in photography 
—printing. Technically, good negatives are more often the result 
of the survival of the fittest than of special creation : the photographer 
is like the cod which produces a million eggs in order that one may 
reach maturity. The ingenuities of development which are so firmly 
believed in by old hands who still wse slow “ordinary” plates, and 
develop them in light enough to fog a modern fast colour-sensitive 
plate in half a second, do not seem to produce any better results than 
the newer timing system which is becoming compulsory now that 
plates are panchromatic and dark rooms must be really dark. The 
latitude of modern plates and films, especially those with fast emul- 
sions superimposed on slow ones, may account partly for the way in 
which workers like Mr. Evans get bright windows and dark corners 
on the same plate without over-exposure in the one or under-exposure 
in the other. And as to choosing the picture, that is not a manipu- 
lative accomplishment at all. It can be done by a person with the 
right gift at the first snapshot as well as at the last contribution to 
The Salon by a veteran, But printing remains the test of the 
genuine expert. 

Very few photgraphers excel in more than one process. Among 
our best men, the elder use platinotype almost exclusively for ex- 
hibition work. People who cannot see the artistic qualities of Mr. 
Evans’ work say that he is “simply” an extraordinarily skilful 
platinotype printer, and that anybody’s negatives would make artistic 
pictures if he printed them. The people who say this have never tried 
(I have); but there is no doubt about the excellence of the printing. 
Mr. Horsiey Hinton not only excels in straightforward platinotype 
printing, but practises dark dexterities of combination printing, put- 
ting the Jungfrau into your back garden without effort, and being 
able, in fact, to do anything with his methods except explain them 
intelligibly to his envious disciples. The younger men are’ gum- 
mists, and are reviled as ‘“‘splodgers” by the generation which can- 
not work the gum process. 
But Mr. Coburn uses and adapts both processes with an instinctive 
skill and range of effect which makes even expert photographers, 
after a few wrong guesses, prefer to ascertain how his prints are 
made by the humble and obvious method of asking him. The device 
of imposing a gum print on a platinotype—a device which has puzzled 
many critics, and which was originally proposed as a means of sub- 
duing contrast (for which, I am told, it is of no use)—was seized on 
by Mr. Coburn as a means of getting a golden brown tone, quite 
foreign to pure or chemically toned platinotype, whilst preserving 
the feathery delicacy of the platinotype image. Lately, having con- 
descended to oil painting as a subsidiary study, he has produced 
some photographic portraits of remarkable force, solidity, and rich- 
ness of colour, by multiple printing in gum. Yet it is not safe to 
count on his processes being complicated. Some of hig finest prints 


are simple bromide enlargements, though they do not look in th 
least like anybody else’s enlargements. In short, Mr. Col 
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In landscape he shews the same power. He is not seduced by the 
cturesque, which is pretty cheap in photography and very tempt- 
g. He drives at the poetic, and invariably seizes something that 
anges you into a mood, whether it is a mass of cloud brooding over 
river, or a great lump of a warehouse in a dirty street. There is 
thing morbid in his choices. The mood chosen is often quite a 
liday one; only not exactly a Bank Holiday: rather the mood 
at comes in the day’s work of a man who is really a free worker and 
tacommercial slave. But anyhow, his impulse is always to convey 
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a mood and not to impart local information, or to supply pretty 
views and striking sunsets. This is done without any impoverish- 
ment or artification. You are never worried with that infuriating 
academicism which already barnacles photography so thickly—selec- 
tion of planes of sharpness, conventions of composition, suppression 
of detail, and so on. Mr. Coburn goes straight over all that to his 
mark, and does not make difficulties until he meets them, being, 
like most joyous souls, in no hurry to bid the devil good-morning. 
And so, good luck to him, and to all artists of his stamp. G. B. S. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY, 


Tae Exhib'tion of examples of Colour Phot graphy, at present open at our offices, continues to be visited daily by some fitty or 
ty people to whom the collection apparently is the source of considerable interest and pleasure. To the notices by the daily | Press, 
lich we quoted last week, we could add a number of others from weekly technical and other journals, but calls upon our space in the 


esent: issue compel us to postpone further reference of this kind 


until a more convenient occasion. The exhibition has made us the 


ipients of a number of communications bearing on Colour Photography, all of which we hope to present to our readers during the next few 


eks 
ure issues we shall publish among other items practical articles on t 
the “‘Sinop” collotype process, and on some new apparatus designec 


sursions into colour photography. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY WITHOUT FILTERS AT ONE 


our issue of January 12 we published a few notes on the 

w method of colour photography without filters invented 
Mr. C. J. Drac, of Warsaw. After witnessing the working 
the apparatus at the Photographic School at the Polytechnic, 
gent Street, W., where Mr, Drae has taken a number of 
otographs of various objects, including portraits from life, 
can give our readers some further particulars of this method 
ich should certainly interest workers in colour photography, 
ismuch as it approaches the problem of making the colour 
ords in an entirely novel way. 
Joloured light-filters of one sort or another have been invari- 
y employed in analytic methods of colour photography since 
time of publication of Du Hauron’s papers in 1869. Joly 
de them narrow bands; the Lumiéres propose to distribute 
m as fine powd Mr. Drac dispenses with them altogether. 
their place he uses a system of spectral analysis, and in 
part of his apparatus does any coloured filter occur. He 
s not claim the discovery of any new principle in helio- 
omy. .He has worked out his sytem in conformation with 
established and acknowledged theories of Young—that is to 
, he aims to carry out the following conditions :— 


. The three colour-sensations into which the multi-coloured 
ige is divided—i.e., red-orange, green, and blue—must be 
plementary to each other. 
. The blue, purple, and yellow dyes by which an actual 
fure is produced must also be complementary between each 
er. 
. The following pairs must be complementary colours :— 
The red-orange colour-sensation, and the blue print- 
colour; (b) the green colour-sensation and the purple 
iting colour; and (c) the blue-violet sensation and the yellow 
ating colour. 


S everyone knows, the state of our knowledge of dyes and 
ments does not enable us to produce permanent colours of 
arbitrary spectral composition, and hence the theoretical 
litions cannot be satisfied in practice. This disparity, and 
additional difficulties caused by the unequal time of expo- 
> for the single colours, and by the action of the ultra-violet 
, have convinced Mr. Drac that correct colour photography 
means of filters is more an art and a craft, dependent for 
results upon the personal choice of the worker, than a 
mical operation following a fixed method. Adopting the 


Several notices of newcomers in colour photographic processes, claiming the attention of the reader are dealt with below, and in 


1e making of three-colour prints by the carbon process, on three-colour 
to provide the photographer with the opportunity of making his first 


EXPOSURE. 


three-colour principle as derived from Young’s theory of vision, 
Mr. Drac circumyents the difficulties of filt by transferring 
the problem from chemistry to optics. The three sets of rays 
which produce the negatives in the “Drac” apparatus, accord- 
ing to the above mentioned conditions, are strictly comple- 
mentary, as they are produced by dividing an actual spectrum. 
Such a system of dissection of the spectrum permits of the 
adjustment of the composition and strength of each section 
to the sensitiveness of the plate so as to obtain the same time 
of exposure for all three negatives. This adjustment once 
made, the action of the apparatus depends upon its geometrical 
construction, and the uniformity of the results is further 
ensured by the elimination of the ultra-violet rays by means 
of a screen suitably placed at the limit of the visible spectrum. 
The apparatus is employed both for the making of the colour- 
sensation negatives and for the viewing or projection of colour 
records by additive synthesis. For the latter purpose the 
positive transparency from the triple negative is placed in the 
position occupied by the plate, and thus a sytem of direct colour 
photography is available in which no coloured means of any kind 
are used. A number of results shown to us at the Polytechnic 
were most excellent reproductions of the colour, texture, and 
lustre of the originals. The time of the exposures varies from 
half a second to two seconds, and in bright sunshine, Mr. 
Drac tells us, he has obtained the whole exposure in one 
fifteenth of a second, although the only apparatus yet at 
his disposal has been a working model. 

In regard to the employment of the negatives for photographic 
and photo-mechanical printing by subtractive synthesis, there 
is still the disability of the want of coincidence of inks and 
pigments with theoretical requirements, but the “Drac” 
apparatus can be applied to the adjustment of the printing 
colour, with a view to making it as closely as possible the 
complementary of the rays by which the negative was taken 
The device is a simple one. It was used by Mr. Ives years 
ago, and has been demonstrated not long ago by Messrs. 
Newton and Bull, at an R.P.S. meeting. The “Drac” apparatus 
easily permits the complementary colour to be obtained in the 
apparatus, and colour thus compared with colour. For this 
purpose the apparatus is pointed to a brightly illuminated 
white surface. On looking through the lens of the apparatus 
a colourless field is seen. Then, by shutting off, one after the 


other, the single optical systems, we obtain, by direct spectral 


a 
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subtraction, the complementary colours determining the print- 
ing colours. 

Mr. Drac thus claims that the system of which he is the 
inventor gives an absolute solution of the problem of photo- 
graphy in colours by extremely simple technical means, and 
at the same time introduces exactness into the selection of the 


printing colours of the widely used printing processes, From 
what we have seen of it, there is no doubt of the great ingenuity 
of the process and of its practical character. It is evidently 
a step forward in the making of the three-negative coloy 
records, particularly in the direction of reducing the time of 
exposure. 


THE “SOLGRAM” 


Amone the communications on colour photography which have 
reached us since the opening of the exhibition is one from an English 
reader, enclosing a specimen of the so-called “ Solgram” process. We 
referred to this method some time in commenting upon the ambiguous 
accounts of it in the American Press, and we are therefore glad to 
have the opportunity of examining it, so far as a specimen and its 
-author’s printed circular permit us to do. The two, however, should 
be quite sufficient for the purpose. We have added the specimen to 
the collection in the exhibition. 

The process is of American origin, and according to the inventor, 
W. C. South, of Downingtown, Pa., it ‘was devised on simple lines 
in order to make the theory plain and not theory in order to make the 
Solgram plain.” This is kind of him, because the specimen which 
lies before us requires absolutely nothing to make it plain, “plain” 
being defined as “wanting in beauty.” 

The introduction to the descriptive pamphlet of the process makes 
good reading. 

“The intention of this system of colour-photography is to enable 
‘the student in Photographic Art to produce photographs in the colours 
-of nature which will resemble paintings in water-colors. As there is 
no process. or means or producing pictures, which for truthfullness 
to nature can rival a water-colour drawing executed by a master, I 
have made the aquarelle my standard. 

“Matt surface pictures, whether in painting or photography are 
considered the highest types of art. Jt is a rare thing to see works 
of fine art varnished. To day oil paintings resembles pastels and the 
time has come when artists have abandoned molasses atmosphers as 
unsightly if not unhealthy. The great charm of water-color painting 
lies in’ the beauty and truthfulness of its ariel tones, which are 
further assisted by the granulous surface of the paper upon which 
‘they are usually painted. 

“ There are some people who think a matt surface print not finished. 
To them I will say that if polish is finish the Solgram Co. sells a 
lovely varnish which will make a Solgram print shine like a sheet 
-of plate glass. 

“T may add that colour photography need not necessarily be lustre 
photography. You can add lustre however to color photography. If 
my process of color photography will be appreciated by the large 
class of truly artistic workers, I wiil consider myself amply repaid 
‘for my trouble’in working out what I believed to be a means of a 
deeper art expression by photography than by any other process at 
our command. “The Author, ' 

SWC SOUREs2 


The italics are ours. 

In his modesty Mr. South claims that the process differs from all 
-other tri-colour processes ‘ in that the resultant product is a photo- 
graph (not a lantern slide, half-tone cut, or physical print) in the 
colours of nature.” The usual three negatives are required, taken 
through the usuai filters, but these can be dispensed with, and -any 
ordinary negatives used, and the three printings obtained from this, or 
you can use two negatives. It is ali very easy, you can see every 
step, cold water does the whole of the toning and fixing, and a print 
is rarely lost because the operator can correct it, “or, what is better 
still, he may have a picture far more pleasing than he originally 
expected or intended.” We are further told that the photographer 
with poetic feeling can produce from his two negatives pictures repre- 
senting any time of day, “from early morn till shades of night.” 

Apparently a special crimson or red paper is issued; this is printed 
under the green screen negative, then rubbed with cotton wool and 
cold water, and thoroughly dried. It is then painted over with “the 
blue print chemicals, ammonium ferric citrate, and ferricyanide of 
potassi,” exposed and washed in water, dried, and then coated with 


COLOUR PROCESS. 


a special gum-bichromate film containing a transparent yellow 
pigment, and this exposed and developed. 

After a careful perusal of the pamphlet this is, we think, what 
the process may be boiled down to. We are only sorry that it is not 
possible to reprint the whole thing, for there are some delightful 
touches of quite unconscious humour which are distinctly Ameri al, 
For instance, this passage, read in the light that we have all of 
us, practically since the beginning of photography, been trying 0 
make photographs in colours true to nature, is almost worthy of Mark 
Twain. “The fact is that the photographer is bownd to get a colon 
picture of some kind, no matter how carelessly he prints the Solgran, 
and his picture will never be untrue to some phase of nature.” 

Again, in dealing with his “bi-negative” process Mr. South # 
particularly precise, why even Messrs. Kenneth Mees and Sheppard 
could not tell us more, or be more exact. We quote the followin 
passage to prove the contention: “From the original negative ma 
a proof upon gelatine chloride or any printing-out paper which wil 
give us a reddish proof. The next thing to do is to place a pieced 
glass in our printing frame; upon this glass lay the proof face mp 
(picture side up); upon this proof place a fresh unexposed dry plat 
sensitive surface in contact with the proof; then place the back 
the frame, turn the frame over, and light a match, hold it about tm 
or three feet above the frame, keeping the light in motion all t 
time, in order that our plate shall be evenly exposed. When 


your negative, but this will be of no consequence. 

It is, of course, quite immaterial as to the size or make of tht 
match, or that when it has about burnt out the operator’s fingen 
will be about burnt. The bi-negative process may thus be carried ott 
or one negative may be made through a green filter, which is usél 
for the red and blue printing, and another through a violet filter, {0 
the yellow print and half-tone cuts are given of such a pair. Obvé 
ously “Solgram” ig an elastic process, because the two pictur 
do not coincide; again, we are told that corrections may be matt 
by using “about four or five drops of citric acid (lemon juice).” We 
may, to save wetting our prints, use a knife or ink-eraser to take 
out, and water colours, or the special ‘‘Solgram™” colours, to pall 
in, colours. And the book winds up with the following sententé 
“Indeed, the photographer who can use colors at all and has 
aptness for drawing can often to advantage introduce figures m 
pictures.” ! 

Now to examine the specimen which is to be hung in the exhit 
tion. The background looks like the surface of the sun, showill 
“rice grain” structure in blue and orange; in the centre of the pict i 
is a lamp, presumably made in bronze; this is a sort of bron 
colour with the high-lights white; an opal shade is not such a fail 
because there is less colour in it, and the same may be said of ql 
edges of a book which are nearly white. There is an open packet of 
chewing gum, a pipe of the same colour as the lamp, some book 
bound in exactly the same shade of leather or cloth, and two boxes & 
cigars. We do not happen to know this particular brand, “ The Bos: 
but judging from the name it is the sort which is ornamented Wil 
plenty of gold medals, which have been awarded it, and these aa 
reproduced as biack, though printed, of course, on the box m Dutdl 
gold leaf. 


Considering the somewhat effulgent (this is the best term We a 
find) articles which have appeared in some of the American photo 
graphic papers on the process, we are reluctantly compelled to col 
clude that either the inventor is not such a good operator as a 
or else that if he is, as he should be, a perfect operator, the 7“ 
mens he sends out damn the process as a flat catching dodge. 
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NOTES ON 


OPERATING. 


TuUDY the individual, his or her expressions and unconscious 
oses, vary and modify them as your judgment directs, but, 
'you want good orders, your customers’ recommendation, and 
good business, above all get a characteristic portrait which 
xpresses something of the individuality of the sitter. Let 
1at be your primary object and the work will please even 
1ough it be faulty technically and artistically. 
* * * * * 

Most photographers have the experience continually that the 
roofs which please them most are not the most favoured by 
le customer. What is the lesson to be learnt ? Clearly the 
hotographer’s judgment has been at fault, and his ideas require 
arranging. But as a class we are very egotistical, and pretty 
ire to take the opposite view, viz., that the customers require 


) be educated up to our ideas. 
* * * * * 


Having realised the necessity for that quality, which we may 
scribe as the soul of operating, we face the question how io 
ytain it? This is easier to a man of naturally pleasing manner 
1d tactful address than to one lacking that valuable asset. 
ut no matter how difficult at first it may be to adapt yourself 
each individual sitter, you are sure of some success if you 
rsist and are in earnest. You must break down the formality 
id reserve that will exist between the sitter and yourself. 
ntil this is done you can have only a moderate success, and 
do it you must keep the photographic part of the business 
tirely in the background. Do not be in a hurry to begin, but 
gage your sitter in conversation while you are moying a blind 
something of the kind, the while observing your sitter care- 
lly with a view to seizing favourable characteristics of pose 


d expression. 
* * a * ue 


The ability to seize instantly on what is good comes partly 
th practice, but partly depends on your knowledge of human 


nature and. powers of observation, which you can greatly im- 

prove by studying people under varying conditions. I plead 

guilty to having made hundreds of mental exposures during 

sermons that have interested me less than the people to whom 

they were addressed, and I admit a good deal of absent-minded 

ness when attending “ At Homes” and other social functions. 
oy * * * * 


Your artistic sense will enable you to convert the result of 
your observations into a pleasing picture of more or less artistic 
merit, according to your knowledge and taste. If lacking in 
those qualities you can certainly develop them by cultivation. 

* * * * * 


A few words about posing. A photographer of my acquaint- 
ance, who was for years head operator to one of the largest and 
most fashionable studios in the North of England said he had 
dropped posing. and let people pose themselves, which was 
certainly an advance on the stage in his career when he ~osed 
them in positions they did not assume under natural conditions. 
Having a class of sitters who posed well without his help he 
turned out good pictures, though had he been more progressive 
he would have returned to the plan of posing them himself, but 
in a more sympathetic manner, suggestive rather than creative. 
Once you have a definite idea in your mind and know how you 
are going to pose and light your subject, make all necessary 
preparations, then do the actual posing as quickly as possible, 
engaging your sitter in conversation while an assistant is 
focussing and making all ready to work from a secret signal. 
Cultivate this method of contro] and you will be surprised at the 
power acquired in time. Impawsive sitters have to be worked 
up until you fairly drag a bright expression out of them. Your 
sitter will go away pleased, and often exclaim “I always hated 
being photographed, but I have quite enjoyed it this morning.” 

An OLp OpERaTor. 


A MODIFIED GUM BICHROMATE PROCESS. 


‘the request of the Editors, I am supplementing the report 
the paper by Mr. E. H. Griffin before the Wolverhampton 
lotographic Society, which appeared in last week’s B.J., with 
few notes from my experience when working out the process 
ne few years ago. 
At the outset, I may say that I am not an admirer of the 
m process. All must admit, however, that excellent pictures 
it have been produced by a few workers, but they can 
icely be classed as photographs. I, as a technical photo- 
ipher, prefer to see technically good photography, as well 
artistic productions. Both may be combined in a gum 
ture, but that is seldom the case, for many of the results 
it haye been shown at times at exhibitions have been neither 
» one or the other. Possibly this is why I am not so much 
love with the process. Yet, though one may not be per- 
ally an admirer of any particular process, there is no 
son why one should not publish anything of possible service 
others. In the present instance, this modified method of 
rking is capable of yielding, technically, excellent results 
well as artistic ones. 
An Indirect Pigment Image. 

may expain that this method is the outcome of some inyesti- 
ions I had to make a few years ago in connection with the 
on of light on bichromated colloid bodies, and the continuing 


action of light, upon which this modification is based, had to 
e taken into consideration. Mr. Griffin, in his lecture, reported 
in last week’s JourNAL (see page 68) explained the Mariotype 
process: In this it will be seen that the action of light set 
up in one gelatine film is transferred to, and continued in, 
another which has not been exposed to light at all. In my 
investigations I found that the same action could be made to 
continue in another colloid different from that upon which 
he light had acted—say, if that were gelatine, it would be 
continued in one of gum—under certain conditions. In my 
first experiments free bichromate was present, but I found that 
its presence introduced an element of uncertainty in working, 
and I rather expected that if this was washed out of the initial 
print there would not be this continuing action, but I found 
this was not the case, for when the free bichromate was washed 
out of the print and a little bichromate added to the gum, the 
action went on pretty much the same as if it were left in the 
first print. Finding this to be the case, I next, with the view 
to seeing how persistent was this action, tried without the 
addition of the bichromate to the gum, so as to eliminate the 
uncertainty pertaining to its presence. Here, again, I found, 
somewhat to my surprise, that it was unnecessary. It was 
found that prints made on bichromated gelatine could have 
the bichromate washed out, be dried, and kept for weeks. Then 
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they could be coated with a pigmented solution of gum slightly 
acidified, dried, and developed at any convenient time, even 
after a week or more keeping. 


Advantages of Indirect ‘‘Gum.”’ 


Having settled this point, I next turned my attention to 
other colloids than gelatine, and I found their action was much 
about the same. Tragacanth, starch paste, and flour paste all 
answered well. I then conceived the idea that a process could 
be worked out that would be of some advantage to workers of 
the gum-bichromate process, and for. the following reasons: 
When the exposure is made on an unpigmented film there 
is a visible image as a guide to the right exposure of the 
print, and when the free bichromate is washed out of the paper 
the prints may be kept till a convenient time for completing 
the operations. As the pigment coating has not to be printed 
through it need not be so carefully applied as if it had to be; 
also, that more pigment can be added to the gum, so that 
greater vigour can be obtained, thus avoiding the trouble of 
multiple coatings and printings to secure sufficient depth of 
colour. Another advantage I recognised was this: In the 
ordinary method of working the hardening effect of the light 
progresses from the surface of the pigmented coating down- 
ward, as in the carbon process, hence that portion of the image 
which is in contact with the paper is the softest and most 
soluble, so that it has to be very tenderly dealt with in the 
development, or the more delicate tones may be impaired. In 
this process, however, the conditions are reversed. The harden- 
ing action proceeds from the paper upwards, so that the most 
insoluble position of the image is next the paper, and the 
more soluble on the surface of the film. This should give greater 
scope for what is irreverently, by some, termed “faking,” or 
individual treatment of the picture. ; 

Formule. 


In his paper Mr, Griffin gives a preference to gelatine for 
the initial print, but I prefer either starch or flour paste, as 
they give a more pleasing matt surface, with great vigour. 


Between these two materials I found no practical difference in 
working. Here are the formule I used for both. Wor the flow: 

Good household flour, rich in glutin ......... 2 ounces, 

SVN fei olen ener ere tone ae eclian ss Aelctecicarsieaicin vat?’ 20 ounces, 
Mix into a smooth paste; and boil for three minutes. For the 
starch paste :— 

TReRATNOE, GTAKONLOON sopaddoncboonsodanceconn26ce0b000 $ ounce, 

i VWiae rane ee loan roeina daniaka tase Gee del sd 15 ounces, - 
Mix as above, and boil for four minutes. 4 

St. Vincent arrowroot will no doubt answer aswell as the 
Bermuda, and.is much cheaper, but I have not tried it. The 
pastes are best made over night, then in the morning the solid 
layer on. the top is removed, the mass broken up, and then 
squeezed through coarse muslin. It is then easy of applica. 
tion. For coating the paper I used a three-inch flat hog-hair 
varnish brush, working it alternately lengthwise and crosswise, 
so as to obtain an even: coating. If the paper is a soft and 
porous one, two coatings of the paste may be necessary to fill 
up the pores and keep the image on the surface. If it is a 
hard, sized paper, a single coating will suffice. Or the pape 
may have a preliminary coating of gelatine—say, 1 oz ¢ 
dry-plate gelatine to 40 oz. of water. The easiest and quickes 
way to apply this, if it is a smooth paper, is to place ty 
sheets of it back to back and draw them through the soltition, 
and then hang up to dry. In this way two sheets are coate 
at once, and they dry flat. When dry they can be separated 
by cutting off about a quarter of an inch round the edges, 
If the paper be a rough-surface one this plan will not ansyer, 
The best plan in that casé is to let the gelatine solution cool 
and jelly, then break it up, as with the paste, and apply wit 
a brush. For sensitising I used a somewhat dilute solution o 
the bichromate :— 

IBichtomaveronipouds Weemeereeeeeere testes 4 ounce. 

Water ........ Ehdnaat Sach ab DbEnc Goa aSLEe Ae ee EiG 50 ounces. 
On this the paper was floated for a couple of minutes. With 
regard to the pigmenting of the prints I need say nothing, a 
the method given in his paper by Mr. Griffin is very simila 
to that I employed. E. W. Foxtzz, 


WITH SANZOL. 


Havine occasion recently to reduce the high-lights of a negative 
I selected “Sanzol,” the newly introduced cobaltamine reducer 
agent, and followed precisely the maker’s instructions, with 
good results. It then occurred to me to try the effect of this 
reducer on prints. Not that I particularly wanted to reduce 
a print, but as the solutions were made up I thought I 
might as well waste them on some prints as down the sink. 

The prints were on bromide, gaslight, and P.O.P. papers, 
and were all printed under an actinometer with a series of 
opacities ranging from bare glass, reckoned as 1, by geometric 
progression to 1,024, this last corresponding to an H. and D. 
density of 4.01, which is quite beyond that obtained in ordinary 
work. For the purpose of these experiments the development 
papers were exposed and developed till a distinct and easily 
seen image was obtained under the densest square, and the 
lowest squares, corresponding, of course, to the shadows of a 
negative, were totally ignored, because I wanted to see what 
the action of “Sanzol” would be on the fine high-light detail, 
as well as on the shadows of the print. 

Precisely the same idea was followed with the P.O.P., only 
gelatino- and collodio-chloride prints were made, in order to 
determine whether the vehicle for the sensitive salts played 
any part in what might happen. 


The solution as recommended by the makers was first used, 
and dealing first with the developed prints I could trace 
no difference of action between the gaslight and bromide 
papers, but whilst “Sanzol” will be found useful for reducing 
excessively heavy shadows, there is distinct action on the 
high-lights. In both test prints the deposit under the 1,024 
Square was eaten away. On the other hand, whilst on the 
original print the three lowest squares were absolutely oné 
uniform black patch, after reduction they could all he 
differentiated. The duration of the reducing action was five 
minutes. 

Reducing P.O.P. Prints. 

As regards the P.O.P. prints, I at once met with distinct 
and strong action on the high-lights. The deposit under squares 
1,024 and 512 disappeared before there was adequate reduction 
in the lower squares. Abandoning, therefore, the makers 
instructions, the solution was diluted with an equal quantity 
of water, and now, whilst the action was more satisfactory, 
met with the trouble of blistering. 

Nitric acid was therefore adandoned, and citric used if 
place of it. This introduced the trouble of very strong and 
distinct staining of the film, but whereas with the nitric acid 
the high-light detail was eaten out, with citric acid there wi 
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an absence of this defect, and the shadows were considerably 
lightened. The actual reducing solution used was :— 
“Sanzolle 
Citric acid 
Water bo 
Experiments with glacial acetic acid were also successful, but 
I have not had time to carry the experiments to that con- 
clusion which I should do. 

Whilst the use of the organic acid reduces the action on the 
high-light detail, it produces a very strongly coloured deposit 
on the print, and also entirely alters the tone. Whereas the 
gelatino-chloride prints were, before treatment, with “ Sanzol,” 
of a rich purple brown, they afterwards distinctly showed 
nothing but cold purple or bluish tints. The gelatine prints 
showed much greater change of colour than the collodion 
prints, and a greater reduction generally. 


1 grain. 
10 grains. 
1 ounce. 


““Sanzol’” as a Local Reducer. 


Submitting development prints to the action of “Sanzol” 
plus organic acids, I found the deposit troublesome, as it 
prevented anything like an accurate determination of the 
reduction, and quite casually I wiped a print with a tuft 
of cotton wool, and found, or thought that there was, more 
reduction at once. This point was followed up, and, abandon- 
ing P.O.P., development papers were tried, and treated with 
“Sanzol” plus nitric acid and also plus organic acid. After 
immersion in the reducing solutions till they were thoroughly 
soaked the prints were laid face up on a sheet of glass, and 
the lowest square selected for treatment; this was gently 
rubbed with a tuft of cotton wool saturated with the solution, 
the other squares being meanwhile also kept saturated with 
the solution. I then found that I had go reduced the greatest 
leposit that it now corresponded in intensity or depth of 
leposit with the fourth square—that is, with the square of 
pacity 8. It then occurred to me that possibly mechanical 
uttrition plus “Sanzol” would give us another local reducer, 
and I found that I could reduce any square at will, and could 
Wipe out no less than the three highest squares with prac- 
ically no friction. The slightest pressure seemed to wipe the 
mage right off the paper. 

These experiments were made without photometric measure- 
nents of the prints; any change in the print was controlled 
yy mere visual comparison with an untreated print, and whilst 
herefore very rough and ready they may lead others to try 
‘Sanzol” for local reduction. 

As regards the cobaltamine deposit and stain upon the 
tints, and these are very marked when organic acids are 
ised, the ammonia bath at once removed them. I found, 
lowever, that if the ammonia was much stronger than that 
idvised by the makers blisters occurred on all the papers 
hat I used. 

The Effect 


Finally, it occurred to me to see what would be the action 
f this reducing agent on bromide prints which had been 
ubmitted to sulphide toning, and I must at once confess 
hat I was surprised at the results obtained, for it is generally 
cepted that silver sulphide is one of the most stable,salts 
mown; yet I obtained a distinct action. I am not prepared 
0 maintain that what I met with was a reducing action, but 
hat there is action is indubitable. 

The first experiment was made with prints exposed under 
ay actinometer, and I congratulated myself that my procon- 
eived opinion as to the stability of the silver sulphide image 
as confirmed. Anxious, however, to make sure more certain, 
ome prints were developed with ferrous oxalate and metol- 
ydroquinone, and to my astonishment I found a distinct 


on Sulphide Sepia Prints. 


hange of colour in the ferrous oxalate developed prints, and- 


that with the metol-hydroquinone prints I could wipe out 
the high-lights. 

I am not prepared to say that there is reduction of density ; 
there is reduction in intensity of colour—that is, a rich brown 
becomes a yellower tint—and one can reduce the high-lights 
when the paper has been developed with metol-hydroquinone. 
Whether this applies to all development papers and all 
developers I am not prepared to say. Possibly Mr. Smith, 
who is, I believe, the discoverer of the action of cobaltamine 
salts on the silver image, may be able to help us. These notes 
are merely advanced in the hope that someone else can and 
will take up the subject; someone with more leisure than I 
have, for if we could add to our present resources a local 
reducer which would not only be under control, but allow 
us to tone sulphide-toned prints, the picture-making powers 
of the pictorial worker would be enhanced. 

E. J. Watt. 


—E—E————E 


A FOUNTAIN WINDOW-DISPLAY. 


PuorogRrapuic dealers in certain districts might find the installation 
of a window display, such as we see described in the “ Keystone” 
(America), quite an attraction to the passer-by. Wherefore we reprint 
the portion of our contemporary’s instructions which is necessary for 
the making of the appliance: —“ Have a tinsmith make the centre 
bowl (marked A in the above illustration) of tin, of any size desired, 
according to the size of the window. This centre bowl should be 
shaped like a large cake-tin, hollow in the centre. Cut a hole in the 
centre of the window-floor and place the tin bowl over it. Put a 


large rubber band around the centre tin cone. Secure a circular glass 
he centre, and rest it upon the cone. 


shelf, B, having a hole in 


“Have the tinsmith make a fancy stem, C, enamel it white, punch 
fine holes in it at the top and bottom and solder it to the water- 
pipe, which passes through the hole in the centre of the glass shelf 
and which is attached to the main pipe in the basement. Put a rubber 
washer on the glass shelf to make it watertight. The water flow is 
regulated by the water-stop, and the surplus is carried off through 
the waste pipe. 

“Make a skeleton pulley, D, with a piece of coloured glass in each 
of its openings. Use red, green, yellow and blue glass, and fasten 
it in position with tacks. Arrange this pulley so that half of it is in 
the centre of the fountain. 

“Place a. strong electric light, with a reflector, in the position 
shown at F, so that it sends its rays upward through the coloured 
glass and through the centre cone on the water. The effect will be 
most beautiful. The changing of the colours canbe reduced to speed 
by means of the reducer H. In the lower bowl lay three electric bulbs 
coloured green, with wires made waterproof, well insulated and 
enamelled.” 
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Exhibitions. 
' ong a Ee 
LIVERPOOL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 

‘Lup annual exhibition of members’ work was opened last week at 
Ekerle Street, and will remain open until February 16. The chief 
award, the gold medal, for a set of three prints, has been awarded to 
Joseph Appleby. ‘The two silver medals have been won by Messrs. 
C. F. Inston and Stuart, the former sending three figure studies in the 
Lest of his well-known style. In other classes medals have gone to 
Messrs. Inston, J. D. Johnston, Colonel Pilkington, W. H. Marquis, 
H. K. Byrne, A. R. Macleay, and 0. A. Hutson, with work well above 
the average. ‘The president’s prize for the best single picture by a 
member who has never won the society's medal before goes to an 
exquisite carbon, red in tone, with a delightful effect of sunshine, 
by A. R. Macleay. There is a good entry of prints in the “ Humorous 
Class,” and the medal will go by the popular vote of the members— 
the voting taking place during the exhibition. In the Scientific 
Section, Dr. Heatherley exhibits “Studies of Birds,” and there are 
microphotographs of diatoms, by P. T. Aman. 


SOUTH ESSEX CAMERA CLUB. 

Tue fourth annual exhibition was held from January 25, 26, and 27 
in the East Ham Town Hall. In addition to a very creditable 
exhibition, a series of concerts and other attractions were provided, 
and every credit must be given to the honorary secretary, Mr. T. 
Michell, and his committee, in whose hands were the arrangements. 
The judges, A. Horsley Hinton and H. Snowden Ward, made the 
following awards in the open classes : 

‘Class A (Landscape and Seascape).—Silver medal (No. 11), “ Even- 
tide,” J. E. Latham; bronze medal (No. 19), “Summer Afternoon,” 
F. L. Warner. 

Class B (Portraiture).—Silver medal (No. 46), “Beyond,” D. J. 
Scott; bronze medal (No. 43), “Intent he Seemed and Pondering 
Future Things of Wondrous Weight,” Miss M. Woods. 

Class C (Architecture and other subjects not included in A and 
B.).—Silver medal (No. 59), “ Flying Gannets,” W. Farren; bronze 
medal (No. 63), “ Throvgh a Norman Arch,” T. R. Somerford. 

Class D (Lantern Slides).—Silver medal, F. G. Tryhorn; bronze 
medal, F. Judge. 


Patent Dews. 


specifications—are treated in 


Process patents—applications and 
Photo- Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between January 

15 and 20 :— 

Hanp-CamMeEras.—No. 1030. Improvements in hand-cameras. 
Dunseith McKellen, 19, Cannon Street, Manchester. 
PuotocrapHy.—No. 1037. An improved system of photography. 
Arthur Augustus Brooks, 57, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
Tripops.—No. 1298. Improvements in tripods stands for photo- 
graphic cameras. David Johann Heinrich Simonis, 53, Chancery 
Lane London. : 

Cameras.—No. 1317. Improvements in folding photographic 
cameras. Optische Anstalt C. P. Goerz Aktien-Gesellschaft, 31, 
Bedford Street, Strand, London. 

Suurrers.—No. 1412. Improvements in photographic shutters. 
Auguste Romanet and Caston Guilbert, 115, Cannon Street, 
London. ; : 

Printing FRames.—No. 1563. Improvements in photographic print- 
ing frames. Marwood Short, 37, Chancery Lane, London. 


Samuel 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d, each. post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C. 

Dark Sumrs.—No. 117, 1905. The invention consists of a dark slide 
in which the plate is changed in position from the out- 
side of the slide. ‘The invention is to provide a substitute for the 


turnbuttons, or other fastenings employed in a dark slide to hold 
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the plate in position, and consists of fasteners operated by a 
side bolt, which passes through the side of the dark slide, 
Arthur Lewis Adams, 26, Charing Cross Road, London, 

A Smoxe-Trap ror Frash Lamps.—No 25,750, 1905. The invention 
consists of a bag which completely encloses the source of light, 
is closed on all sides, is collapsible, transparent, or translucent, | 
water-tight and smoke-tight, and is closed during amd after the 
flash. The bag may be made of any material or fabric which 15 
flexible or capable of being folded, transparent or translucent, 
and has an opening which can be closed smoke-tight and serves 
on the one hand for introduction of the lamp and on the other 
hand for cleaning. To make the bag uninflammable and impervious 
to smoke, it is only necessary to wet it. It may, however, be 
made uninflammable in any known manner, or it may be coated 
with some form of wax, rosin, gelatine, cautchouc, gutta-percha, 
or the like. The main feature of the bag is that during the 
flash it is closed, impervious to smoke and of such a size that it 
can catch the whole of the smoke evolved. Finally parts of the 
bag, for instance its back, may be made of opaque or reflecting 
material. The unavoidable expansion of air accompanying the 
flash, which would burst the bag, is rendered harmless by 
collapsing the bag as far as possible when the lamp has been 
introduced, and when closing it tight, so that it is fully blown 
out by the pressure produced by the flash. The most advyan- 
tageous construction is a bag which is broad at its upper part, 
narrow at its lower part, capable of being opened at the top or 
at the side, but also of being tightly closed; it is made water- 
tight in order that the water may be poured in for the purpose 
of wetting the walls and cleaning them. In the bag is the lamp 
which is ignited from outside, preferably electrica y or bya 
cap. Inasmuch as this device remains closed during the flash, 
it catches all the smoke with certainty, and needs only to be 
washed occasionally in order to be always ready for use. Julius 
Fielder, 70, Romergasse, Vienna, and Ferdinand Hrdliczka- 
Csiszar, 96, Zieglergasse, Vienna. 

Paper Dark Strprs.—No. 5,822, 1905. The claim is for a dark slide 
and envelope for plates or films which is an improvement on that 
of Patent No. 16,821, 1898. In the present invention the sheath- 
like shutter or cover is completely removable. Its return is made 
possible by such a construction of the dark slide, that in addition 
to the shutter also the film or film-carrier (or an extension 
attached to the film or film-carrier) and the frame, in which the 
film or film-carrier is housed and in which also the shutter is 
guided, extend into and beyond the slit of the camera back or 
the adapter. Max Staehler, 29, Margaret Street, London, W., for 
Carl Zeiss, Jena, Germany. ; 

Packing snp Cuancine Firms.—No. 9,440, 1905. The specification — 
describes the device whereby the magazine in which films are 
sold on the system descr:bed in Patent No. 9,323, 1905, is used 
as the receiver for the exposed films from another magazine. 
Jules Carpentier, 20, Rue Delambre, Paris, France. 

Serr-Tontne Paper.—No. 19,850, 1905. The paper is prepared by 
introducing the gold with a dye-stuff such as methyl 
violet, fuchsine, or the Ike into an emulsion containing silver, 
in which the silver is present partly as cyanide or sulphocyamide, 
Accordingly to the silver-containing emulsion (collodion, gelatine, 
albumen, or the like), there is added a dye-suff of the kind referred 
to, for instance in the proportion of 5—15 milligrams to 1,000 
grammes emulsion, and alkalinevyanide or sulphocyanide for In 
stance in the proportion of 3—6 grammes, as also ~old chloride oF 
the like in such proportions, for instance 2—3 grammes, that ; 
thé gold is present in sufficient degree of concentration in the self 
toning paper. The touing—i.e., the reaction ia the water or 
salt bath or like bath, proceeds, as ebove mentioned, with the 
employment of the improved paper in a surprisingly short time 
and with absolute security. According to the proportion of salt 
in the bath the tone can be varied with exactitude from red: 
brow to the most extreme blue black. ‘There is no risk, and no 
special attention is. required in the toning operation. ran, 
ence has proved that the principal effect of the dye-s ull an 
prevent the reaction between the silver- and gold-salts while ” 
paper is kept. Such reaction undoubtedly takes place ee 4 
self-toning papers hitherto known, and the result is that thes 
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papers, as already pointed out, cannot keep. Moreover, the dye- 
stuff has a favourable influence on the toning. The circumstance 
that the toning is effected immediately and with a pre-deter- 
mined tone is, of course, in the first instance due to the presence: f 
the silver-cyanide or -sulphocyanide, but the dye-stuff ensures 
that the toning is effected evenly and with a uniformly excellent 
result. Thus, the object of this invention is to provide a self- 
toning paper which is not only durable, and gives a genuine 
durable gold tone on dipping in a salt water or like bath, but 
has also the special property that the gold tone is independent 
of the duration of the bath, and is determined only bv the concen- 
tratioa or composition of the baths so that with a given property 
of the bath a definite tone will always be obtained without fail, 
which is instautly formed and does not alter even if remaining a 
long time in the bath. Carl Sofus Poulsen, Valby, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

CINEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 6,436, 1905. The invention consists. of a 
cinematograph camera, also applicable for ordinary photographic 
purposes with a plate-holder, the camera body being divided into 
a front chamber and a rear unobstructed film-chamber by a 
removable partition, which constitutes a holder for the actuating 
mechanism. The latter is entirely mounted on the front of the 
partition and without the aid of any contrivances for winding the 
film with positive motion for the exposure and of special winding- 
up devices, by means of a cylinder or drums, feeds the film after 
exposure direct into the rear chamber, where it lays itself in 
folds wholly unobstructed. Max Hansen, 22, Nachod Strasse, 
Berlin. 

AppENDUM.—By an oversight last week in abstracting the film 
package patent of J. E. Thornton, the date was wrongly given 
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as 1905 instead of 1904, and the explanatory diagrams were 
omitted. The latter are now given, and should be studied in 
reference to the description on page 70 of the “B.J.” of January 
26. 


Dew Books. 


es 

Tue “Photographischer Almanach” of the firm of Liesengang reaches 
us in its 26th annual issue, containing a number of technical articles 
ky German writers and an appreciation of A. Horsley Hinton, by 
E. O. Hoppe. There is a fragmentary review of the practical hints 
of the year, and ihe usual notices of new goods on the German 
market. The price of the “Almanach” is one shilling and the pub- 
lisher M. Eger, Leipsic. 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES, 


Tue Kodak Company notify us of special displays of Kodak and 
general photographic goods for the 1906 season which will be held 
daily until February 28 at 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, 72-74, Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow, and 96, Bold Street, Liverpool. The display in- 
cludes the latest models of the Brownies, Folding Brownies, Folding 
Pocket Kodaks, Ortridge Kedaks, the Screen-focus and Stereo 
Brownie Kodak, the new Quick-focug Kodak, a full series of Premos, 
the Premo Film Pack in its latest form, the Kodak Tank Developer, 
and a full line of general goods. 

A new list of telephoto lenses reaches us from Messrs. Steinheil, of 
7, Theresienhéhe, Munich. ' The list, which is fully illustrated, cata- 
logues the new telephoto objectives made specially for hand-cameras, 
and includes alco seme tables drawn up te save the usual calculations 
in this class of photography. 

Tue latest (January) price list of chemicals for photographic and 
photo-mechanica’ processes reaches us fron: Messrs. Harrington 
Brothers, 4, Oliver's Yard, City Road, E.C. 

Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, Limited, are finally vacating the 
rremises formerly having the address Sardinia Street, but now 
standing on Kingsway. Their new establishment is a handsome block 
on the opposite side of the road, and, before moving into it, they are 
offering a number of cameras and other pieces of apparatus at prices 
which, in many cases, are one-third the usual one. A list of these 
goods, which can now be inspected, is sent post free. 

Tur Thornton-Pickard catalogue for 1906, which has reached us 
from the Company at Altrincham, is artistically a very fine pro- 
duction, and on that account alone is noteworthy as showing the 
value which a firm like the Thornton-Pickard Co., manufac- 
turing high-class instruments, sets upon appropriately good print- 
ing. The chief inducement, however, to seize the offer of the Company 
to send the list free to readers of the B.J., is of course the very full 
specification and illustration of the various T.-P. shutters, cameras, 
and accessories. The company has always spared no pains to 
lighten the task of the purchaser unable to examine its goods on a 
counter, and the present catalogue is, if anything, still more ex- 
plicit and descriptive. It describes, among other new T.-y. intro- 
ductions, a new half-plate set, the “Imperial Perfecta,” a triple 
extension high-class camera at a popular price. 


Dew D)aterials. 


Silvo Postcards and Paper. Made by the Rotary Photographic Com- 
pany, Limited, 12, New Union Street, Moorfields, London, E.C. 

To their long series of rotary papers the Rotary Photographic Com- 
pany have now added another—viz., one which enables the worker 
who is able to use either a bromide or gaslight paper to produce 
prints of silver-like lustre without any departure from his ordinary 
niethods. Printing papers, incorporating a flexible metallic support, 
have appeared upon the market from time to time, but cannot be said 
to have enjoyed very long spells of popularity. It is to be hoped that 
the Rotary Company, with its great facilities of distributing any new 
product, will be able to create a demand for a deservedly notable 
departure from the usual kind of photograph. We have found the 
“Rotox-Silvo ’papers submitted to us capable of yielding excellent 
results when put through the customary routine of exposure and. 
development, and we can well believe that professionals might create 
some amount of interest among their customers by means of it. The 
price of the postcards are 1s. per packet, and the papers are obtain- 
able in all the cut sizes at prices based on 2d. per dozen quarter- 
plates. : 
Epwarps’s Lantern Plates.—A special interest attaches to the 
receipt at the “ British Journal” Office of samples of lantern plates 
from Messrs. B. J. Edwards and Co., of Castlebar Works, Ealing, 
inasmuch as the occasion marks the issue of manufactures under the 
direction once more of Mr. B. J. Edwards, the founder of the firm 
and the first manufacturer of isochromatic plates in England. 
Though the plates are thus old established, it is admissible for us 
to depart from our usual custom of reviewing only new introductions 
on the market, since users of Edwards’s products who may have 
had occasion for complaint may be glad to learn that the technical 
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management of the business is now in the hands of its originator, 
by whom no effort will be spared-to render the current output 
worthy of its traditions. To leave generalisations, we find the 
“special transparency” plates give us slides of black or warm tones 
of great richness and of fine grain. They are obtainable in th 
usual way from the dealers. 

Corp and, Warm Tonrs on Marr Paper.—The double method 
toning first with goid and afterwards in a platinum bath is, of course, 
widely known and practised by users of print-out papers, but it does 
not appear to be generally recognised that the two metals may 
employed together in one bath—that an acid one. Acid gold bat: 
have been advocated, it is true, so that the employment of gold in a 
state other than that of faint alkalinity, which is usually adopted, 
is not without precedent. The use of such a combined gold platinum 
bath was brought to our notice recently by a demonstration of the 
treatment of “ Mattos” paper, a new print-out plain paper sensitised 
on a hand-made Whatman paper. The bath employed and prescribed 
in the “ Mattos” instructions is strong in platinum, and its content 
of gold chloride is less than one-thirtieth that of potassium chloro- 
platinite. In this bath the prints are toned without any preliminary 
washing and quickly pass to a stage which gives an extremely fine 
black tone after fixing. The bath can be used repeatedly until ex- 
hausted, but an old bath favours the production of fine brown and 
sepia tones, and should, in fact, be kept for that purpose. We 
were also shown the tones obtainable on “ Mattos” by simple fixation 
with and without a preliminary bath of ammonia. The results are 
rich warm sepias and purplish browns, admirabiy suited to the close 
yet broad texture of the paper. It is thus evident that “Mattos” 
paper has certain strong claims upon photographers—and particularly 
professional photographers—by whom further particulars can be 
obtained from. 6, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. On the occasion 
of the demonstration we were shown by Messrs. Thornton some 
specimen prints on wood sensitised as “Mattos,” and were given to 
understand that it would be possible to place a flexible sensitised wood 
of very velvety surface upon the market at a moderate price. 


Dew Apparatus, §C. 


ee 
Christy’s Damper. Sold by Thomas Christy and Co., 4, 10, and 12, 
Old Swan Lane, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 

For many purposes, in the photographer’s or photographic dealer's 
despatch room, the little piece of apparatus shown in the drawing 
should be found most useful. It consists of a roller covered with 
coarse flannel and mounted below a reservoir containing water. The 
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latter is fed on to the flannel-covered roller by capillary attrac- 
tion, through the medium of cotton packing placed in the aperture 
of the reservoir. The water is thus distributed evenly and gradually 
to the flannel, which is thus preserved in a convenient state of 
dampness For moistening labels, wrappers, stamps, etc., the 
apparatus is obviously a convenience. Such we have found it during 
our short possession of it, and we have no doubt that our experience 
will be that of others. -It is even conceivable that it may find .. 
place in the photographic workroom in circumstances where it is 
desired to apply an even coat of solution to any surface. The reser- 
voir is of brass, and, therefore, should not be used as the receptacle 
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| «f many sensitising sclutions unless first silvered, but in its present. 
state the accessory is such a speedy and desirable substitute for jp. 
sanitary methods of applying moisture that it should make — 
a place for itself in offices and workrooms. Its price is 3s. 6d. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Tur Bolton Amateur Photographic Society holds an Open Exhibi 
tion on April 18, 19, and 21, in the Victoria Hall, Knowsley Street, 
Bolton. Particulars and entry forms may be obtained from the 
hon. secretary, Mr. T. W. Cross, 27, Latham Street, Bolton. 

An exhibition is to take place at Easter week in connection with 
the Redcar Photographic Society. 

A course of elementary practical lessons in photography commences 
at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., this evening (Friday), 
at 7.15. The class is open to ladies and gentlemen, and will he 
in the hands of Mr. C. W. Coe. 

Pyro ror Stanp DeveLtopment —Ia reference to cur promise last 
yeek for a ‘‘stand” developer, M. A. Levy writes to us from Asni- 
eres, France, stating that he regularly uses pyro for the purpose, 
and finds that if well diluted it does not give rise to stain. 

Frxger-Nat Porrrarrure.—The latest Society fad, according to 
the daily Press, is the wearing of photographs upon the finger-nails. 
A few weeks ago it was photographs on waistcoat buttons, but 
that has been displaced by the finger-nail craze, so we are solemnly 
assured by one halfpeany journal. We have not yet met with any 
ladies adopting the alleged corre:t style of carrying their hus- 
bands’ fiancées portraits on the finger, but perhaps our ex 
perience has been uncommon. If the wish is father to the thought, 
the rumour might have been started by a photographer, for we 
read that the price of a finger-nail portrait is half a guinea, and at 
the end of three weeks the growth of the nail has necessitated ‘ts 
renewal. Quite an ideal kind of business. 

CryraatoGrarHy In Conours.—As announced, in Tur British 
Journat or PHorocrapHy last week, a demonstration of cinemato- 
graphy in colours was given at the Royal Institution, Albemarle 
Street, W., last Friday, by Captain W. N. Lascelles-Davidson ard 
Mr. W. Friese-Greene. The projections, which were on a small scale, 
created a good deal of interest among the scientific audience, and were 
pronounced to be a great stride forward in colour photography. Some 
speculation was indulged in on the preparation of a colour-sensitive 
film of quality to obtain the balance of colour-sensitiveness for the 
two filters through which the exposure is made. It was explained 
that the results were obtained by the combination of a very sensitive, 
specially orthochromatised, adjusted light filters, a quick lens, and a 
good light. The spectators expressed themselves surprised at the 
brilliance and accuracy of the colours. One gentleman was heard to 
predict a great future for cinematography in colours, as applied to 
scientific investigations, such as spectrum analysis and solar physics. 
The apparatus was examined by a number of those present. 

Tux Invention of Bromide Papers.—Mr. John Nicol, the veteral 
editor of “The American Amateur Photography,” writing in a recent 
issue on the article by Mr. Burgess in Tun British JOURNAL OF 
PuorocraPuy, says:—“Mr. Burgess claims the invention of bromide 
paper, while he was superintendent of Morgan and Kidd's factory 
during the first year of its existence. Just when that was I do not 
remember, but I do remember that a considerable time before that: 
Mr. Swan [now Sir Joseph Swan—Eps. B.J.P.] appeared before the 
members of the Edinburgh Photographic Society and showed bromide 
paper, as a reference to its minute book will show. Of course, I 
know that not always the man that: invents, but he that brings into 
practical use deserves the credit and also gets the dollars, but the 
introduction of bromide was a big thing, and it is but right that the 
credit should go to the right man. Mr, Burgess may have made 4 
better gelatine emulsion before Dr. Maddox, but he kept his thumb 
on the emulsion and sold it, while Dr. Maddox publislied his, and 
there lies all the difference.” 

Lasr week a fire broke out in the house of Mr. J. Trotter, photo 
grapher, Comrie Street, Crieff. A chimney had gone on fire, and 
owing to its construction some joists were ignited. 

Roya Puorocrarutc Socrery.—The paper by Mr. T. Thome 
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‘Baker, on “The Applications of Spectro-Photography to Chemistry,” 


is postponed from February 27 to March 27. 


On the former date a 


lengthy paper will be read by Messrs. C. E. Kenneth Mees and §. E. 
‘Sheppard, on “The Estimation of the Colour Sensitiveness of Plates,” 
consisting of an historical introduction and an examination of the 
methods of adjustment of the light used, Eder’s two-colour method, 
three-colour testing, bathed plates, spectrum tests, possibilities of 
spectro-sensitometry, and some results with pinacyanol. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


——>——____ 


B 


NkRupPTcy of a Builder-Photographer.—George 


Edmund Wren, 


kuilder and photogzapher, 17, Copenhagen Road, Gillingham, ap- 


peared for his public examination at the last sitting of 
Bankruptcy Covrt, before the Registrar. 


the Rochester 
Debtor attributed his 


failure to depreciation in the value of property and slackness in trade. 
In reply to questions put by the Official Receiver, debtor said he 
started in business in 1877; with a capital of £40, and took contracts 
for carpenters’ work up to 1885, when he removed to Copenhagen 


Road. He learnt photographing while suffering 
Between the end of November, 1904, and the end of 
January, 1905, he made a profit of £105. 
made arrangements with his creditors. 
years later his creditors accepted 10s. 
The business was arranged mostly in the office of Mr. 
The examination by the Official 


an accident. 


15s. or 16s. in 
in the £1. 
Bessent, who 


he £1, and si 


had the receipts. 


from the effects of 


He had twice previously 
In 1887 he paid a dividend of 


Receiver showed that the debtor had been involved in very consider- 
able building speculations, and that he had allowed his collections 


of accounts to be very lax. 

INSTRUCTION 
Thursday, Mr. 
Palace Theatre 
to recover £2 


The debtor was allowed to 
in the Bioscope.—At Shoreditch County Court on 
Thomas Charles Field, bioscope operator at the 
of Varieties at Bow, sued Mr. Maries, of Dalston, 
8s., balance due for lessons on the bioscope. 


pass. 


The 


plaintiff said the defendant asked him to teach him the use of the 
bioscope to enable him to better his position in life, and eventually 


was able to take a position at Morecambe. 


the amount claimed, with costs. 


Fruits of the Coupon Business.—On 
magistrates investigated charges of obtaining money 


A verdict was given for 


Monday last the Stockport 
xy false pre- 


tences with intent to defraud brought against a Manchester woman 


named Elizabeth Shannon. 


They decided that the evidence was 


not sufficiently clear, and giving the accused the benefit of the doubt, 


discharged her, 


J.C. Brads 


It was alleged agains 
round the shopkeepers representing that she was the agent 
aw, photographer, of Victoria Street, Manchester, and 


the woman that she went 
of Mr. 


offering what she said were special terms for one week only for shop- 


keepers. 


money for photographs. 


Evidence was given by three witnesses that they paid her 
The photographs were to be taken at a 


new studio which the prisoner said had been opened on Lancashire 
Hill, Heaton Norris, by Mr. Bradshaw, and coupons entitling the 


purchasers 
iMrs. Ethel Bent, said that 
taken in her wedding dress, 
she found no studio there. 


o the photographs were given. 
she arranged to have her 
but when she went to Lancashire Hill 
Mr. Dobson, who prosecuted, said that 


One of the witnesses, 


»hotograph 


there were a large number of similar cases in Stockport and Levens- 


hulme. 


The prices paid for the photographs varied according to size 


—in one case 2s. 6d. was paid, in another Is. 6d., and in a third Is. 


The money was not forwarded to Mr. Bradshaw. 


Mrs. Bradshaw, 


the wife of Mr. J. C. Bradshaw, said that shortly before Christmas 


the accused applied for a position as agent. 
were no vacancies, but she was allowed 


hat there 
book in 


She was told t 
0 have a coupon 


order to introduce any business she could. She had no authority 


to offer special terms to shopkeepers or 
opened on Lancashire Hill by Mr. Bradshaw. 
never any intention of opening a studio 


o say a Studio had been 
Mr. Bradshaw had. 
in Stockport. The police 


evidence was to the effect that the prisoner when arrested gave two 


false name and a wrong address. 
she had no intention of defrauding. 


coupon system was adopted some time ago and was used, 
photographers as a way of getting business. 


In reply to the charge 


she said 
Mr. Dobson explained that the 
by many 
The magistrates were 


absent from the bench for some time considering their decision. 


D)cetings of Societies. 


ee 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR 


NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. | 


Subject. 


Aberdeen Amat. Photo. 
Colne Camera Ciub ....... 


Sutton Photographie Club ... 
Watford Photographic Society 
Scarborough and Dis. Ph. Soc. 


Widnes Photographic Society... 


Assn, 


Desseatsactes Motherwell Y.M.I. Cam. Club... 


Leek and District Photo. Soc... 
Bowes Park and Dis. Ph. Soc.... 


5 s..s4e4-| Heaton & Dis, Camera Club...... 


5 ...e0e082-,| Dewsbury Photo, Society......... 
PReenocncocced| (Obatoeal Chinese (VIN) -oacssrco- con 
Catford & Forest Hill Ph. Soc 
Southampton Camera Club ...... 


Halifax Camera Club ........00.. 


Wandsworth Camera Club ...... 


Royal Photographic Soc, 


Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
6.seee0e04.| Stafford Photographic Society... 


Sunderland Camera Clut 
Gloucestershire Photo. ciety 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Photo, Assn 


.| Brentford Photo. Society ....... 


Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art Soc. 
Birmingham Photo. Society. ... 


Sheffield Photographic Society 


Nelson Photo. Society .. 
St. Helens Camera Club 
.| Darlington Camera Club .. 


Lristol Photographic Club ....., 


Jersey Photographic Society ... 
Coventry Photo. Club ...... 
North Middlesex Photo. Soe. ... 


G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution... 


7 w..| Leeds Camera Club....... 


Edmonton and Dis. Photo. Soe. 


Cricklewood Photo. Society.. 


Tesssooserse | BVErton Camera Clud.......00.0000 
Tosco... | Edinburgh Photo, Society ...... 


Redcar and Coatham Ph. Soc. 


7 Photographic Club. 
Hampstead Scientific Society... 
Rugby Photographic Society 
Pudsey and District Photo. Soc. 


Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn.... 


Wallasey Amat. Photo. Soc ...... 
Hastings and St. Leonards P.S. 


Hull Photographic Society ...... 


Ghenacneccots Southport Photographic Soc. ... 
Biearesvsnerd Rodley, Farsley, & Calverley Dis. 
Cay .| Bolt Court Sch. of Photo. Eng. 
Baeacavestect Richmond Camera Club ......... 
8... London and Prov. Photo. Assn 
fhe Harrogate Camera Club 


| f{Zigo and Carbon 


Federation Portfolio. 

‘Riese Composition.” Mr. J. 
Emmott (Nelson). 

Photography 1905 Prize Slides. 

| Lecturettes by Members. 

| Y.P.U. Lantern Slides. 

{" Insect Hairs—Curious and Beautiful.’ 

| Mr. F, W, Saxby. 

f‘*Wet  Collodion 


\_ Henshlewood. 
(ee Night. Lecturette. Mr. W. H. 


Process.” Mr. 


Nithsdale. 

Outing. Lantern Slide Competition. 
ii: Manipulation of Plates and Improye- 

ment of Faulty Negatives.” Demon- 
\ strated. Mr. Gardiner. 
f* Ceramic Photography by the Powder 
Process.” Demonstrated. Mr. J. 
\ Skelbeck, 
Annua! General Meeting. 
ie Pictorial Possibilities.” Mr. J. W. 
Eadie. 
Lantern Slide Competition. Landscape. 
“Some Ruined Castles, their History, 
Antiquities, and Anecdotes.” Mr. J. 
\ Marston. 
{an ation Lecture on “ Flower Photo- 
graphy.” 

“Notes on Cathedral 
\ Mr. H. W. Bennett. 
f“Making Transparencies for Enlarged 
\ Negatives.” Mr. ©. J. Harrison. 

i Systematic Exposure and Develop- 


” 


Photography. 


ment.” Mr. H. Cliff 
“Intensification and Reduction of 
Negatives.” Mr. Bert Jackson. 


Lecture. Mr. R. W. Dugdale. 
* Architectural Photography.” Mr. 
A. E, Cowling. 
{* Marine Photography.” RB; Je 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 
Y.P.U. Set of Lantern Slides. 
“Taste.” Mr. R. Catterson-Smith. 
“The Elements of Architectural Photo- 
graphy.” Mr. J. R. Wigfull, 
IL Woes, 
Amateur Photography Prize Lantern 
Slides, 1905. 
“ Old Widnes. 


Mr. 


Mr. C. Poole. 
Demonstrated. 
\ Thos. Illingworth & C 
f“The Camera as a 
\ Hasonsmith. 
iation Competition Prints, 1904. 
Judging Autumn Prints. 
Lantern Slide Competition. 
f*Velox and its New Applications.” 
\ Demonstrated. Mr. A. W. Green. 
Jf“ Telephotography.” Illustrated. 
\_ William A. Furse. 
Lantern Lecture. Mr. E, T. Coombes. 
Competition Portraiture. 


Mr. 


“Dry Mounting.” Mr. Herbert 
Holmes. 
{“ Wireless Telegraphy.” Mr. G. J. 


‘\L Drysdale. 


f “Some Scottish Abbeys by an English- 
man.” Illustrated. Mr. E. Darwin 
\ Wilmot. 
Yorkshire. Photographic Union Pcrt+ 
folio. Members 
“Novelties in Printing Papers.” Mr 
T. W. Derrington. 


“Copying.” Demonstrated. Mr. 0. C. 
Quekett. 

Members’ Night. 

Members’ Competition. Toning 


Bromide Prints, 
{* Composition of Line in the Figure,” 
Mr. Fred. Burridge, R.E. 
Focus Slides, 
Ten Minutes’ Lecturettes. Members. 
fate French Architecture and a 
Camera.” Mr, J: V. Saunders, M.A. 
npenerceatt in conjunction with the 


Southport Society of Natural Science. 
{Gum Bichromae Printing.” Mr. J. R. 
Coulson, 


4 s 

\ on. 
“The Latent Image.” 
Members’ } 


Mr. A. J. Bull. 
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Liverroor Pxo 
held last week, Dr. C. Th: 
the chair. _. 


ments—the officers for the ensuing 
Joseph Marples is the new president, Mr. 
Appleby the senior vice-president, and Mr. F. Gregory Jones the 
junior. Messzs. Inston, Lockier, and Wie de Taylor were re-elected 
respectively secretary, treasurer, and librarian; and Messrs, ©. 
Thurstan Holland, E. R. Dibdin, J. Parkinson, F. Anyon, H. E. 
Cubley, and Hairy Holt to the vacancies on the council. 


Norra Mrppresrx PuorocrapHic Socrry.—On January 24 Mr. 
W. Thomas lectured on “ Photography with a Hand Camera.” He 
fully explained his own method cf working by means of a reflex 
hand camera of superb make. The adjustments in connection with 
such a camera, Mr. Thomas pointed out, must be accurate, more 
particularly in the agreement between the image on the reflector and 
on the screen. For the most rapid work and work on dull days lenses 
of large focal aperture must be employed. Examples, by means of 
slides. were thrown on the screen, of subjects exposed at 7/4 and 
7/2. With apertures of this character depth of focus is a factor of 
serious consideration, hence Mr. T 
of the reflector type, where the image can be seen up to the moment 
of exposure. With lenses of the above character, rapid orthochro- 
matic plates and suitable screens, the hand camera worker, Mr. 
Thomas said, was equipped for all classes of subjects, excepting 
certain kinds of interiors. The lecture was full of suggestions to 
those who sought by photogra; hi: means to produce pictorial svb- 
jects. The emphasis was perhaps strongest on the idea of taking 
subjects which would serve as reminders for future guidance, and to 
utilise them as’ studies for the deve opment of the idea which they 
originally conveyed. 


year were elected. Mr. 


homas’s advocacy of a camera 


Bowns Park Protoerarnie Socrery.—Demonstrating lantern slide 
making before the above society, on the 22nd inst., Mr. J. P. Bayne 
said he preferred a thin negative. When making warm tone slides he 
over-exposed, over-developed, and reduced in ferricyanide. To clear 
he edvised a weak ferricyanide solution. 


Croypow Camera Cius.—The annual meeting was held on the 24th 
ult. From the report and balance sheet submitted by the secretary, 
Mr. H. M. Bennett, the past year shows nothing but continued 
prosperity, together with a large accession of new members. The 
average attendance has been high, and the fixture list well up to 
standard. No change of officers takes place, but Messrs. Alexander, 
Dodsworth, and Stokes succeeded Messrs. Jenkins, Rogers, and Wood, 
who retire from the council. It was also satisfactory to learn from 
Mr. Rogers that the recent exhibition had only resulted in a trifling 
deficit, it standing out in this respect in marked contrast to iis 
predecessor. The president, Mr. W. H. Smith, congratulated all upon 
the position of affairs, a happy state of things, he very truly said, 
which was mainly due to the energy and ability of the best hon. 
secretary it had ever been the club’s lot to secure. 

Tuer Redhill Camera Club has published its report for 1905, from 
which we see that its last session has been one of considerable 
prosperity and progress. 

Hort Pxrorocrapratc Soctety.—At the meeting last week, Mr. W. 
H. Willatt recommended the taking of a portable dark room on one’s 
holidays, so that wet days could be spent in developing plates, 
His own apparatus was a double-hinged board with frame at each 
end, fixed up like a book-rack, and black cloth cover, with arm holes 
and elastic aad two glasses and pads to fix in front of eyes, held there 
by elastic, and the head outside. A ruby glass window in it, with 
blind inside to adjust, according to strength of light. 

ABERDEEN Puoro Art Crvp.—Last week a lecture, entitled, “In 
the Highways and By-ways,” was delivered by Mr. A. Mackil igan 
(“Luke Round”), a well-known and popular North of Scotland 
journalist. : 

Tur Surron Puorocrapuic Crus.—The first of the series of photo- 
graphic instruction evenings was held on Friday at Mr. Bradshaw's 
studio, which he kindly placed at the club’s disposal at short notice, 
consequent upon the Sutton Society's rooms not being available. 
There was a good atendance of amateurs to hear the chairman of the 
club, Mr. Hector Maclean, upon “ The Choice and Use of Photographic 
Apparatus.” 


Correspondence, 


*,.” Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, Ny. 


notice is taken of communications unless the names and addressey 


of the writers are given. 
“," We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 


———_ 
PLATES v. FILMS. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—In reply to “ Wet-Plate’s ” 
would strongly recommend him not to use 
is required. It is my experience, coy 
films, that with any size over 5 x 4 it is quite impossible to get a flat 
surface on your film, it either “sags” or, if stretched tightly, it 
“creases.” If you use the thick-cut films, they invariab y “bulge.” 
Another disadvantage is that with thin negatives, the grain of the 
celluloid prints out. Thin glass is undoubtedly best, as far as 


query in your last issue, [ 
films if absolute, sharpness 
ering some twelve years’ use of 


uality, 
cost, and ease of manipulation are concerned.—Yours faithfully, 
January 26, 1906. Srenza, 
To the Editors, 
Gentlemen,—In reply to “ Wet-Plate,” may I say that for my 


work, as an amateur, I have used cut celluloid films up to whol 
size, almost exclusively, ever since they first came out. 
equal to those on glass are obtainable ; 
For portability about 1-10 the weight, and, of course, unbreakable; 
cost, unfortunately, considerably more, With films over 4 plate they 
will not keep quite flat, and it is better, if possible, to work at about 


e-plate 
Negatives 


#/16 or under, although I have snap-shots taken at f/11 and £/8 that 


are quite satisfactory on whole-plate size. I have used films two to 


three years old, and found them quite good, and in places as far 


apart as Egypt and Norway. If many prints are wanted they can 


be varnished with water varnish; spirit will not do.—Yours faith-— 


fully, 
Delmore, Ingatestone. 
January 29, 1906. 


H. G. M. Conysrarz. 


THE INVENTOR OF THE ENAMEL PROCESS. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—In regard to the letter of Mr. Horgan in your issue of. 
January 19, I think there is no doubt that Charles E. Purton is the 
inventor of the enamel process. Mr. F. E. Ives, who was a fellow: 
worker with Purton, has acknowledged this; and Mr ©. E. Chetham,. 
now residing in St. Louis, who was also working in the same establish- 
mrent, has also borne testimony to the same fact. I met Mr. Chet- 
ham in Buffalo last year, and he gave some reminiscences of their 
early days of process work. He related how Purton used to work in 
& separate room, which he kept carefully locked, and no one was ever 
allowed to find out-the details of his process. Mr. Max Levy, another 
of the “old timers” of photo-engraying in Philadelphia, confirmed 
Mr. Chetham’s reminiscences. Mr. McIntyre, of the Electro Tint 
Engraving Company, Philadelphia, is another who could tell us some- 
thing about Purton, who is now dead. 
year ago that I saw notices in the papers of his death. Purton un 
doubtedly got his idea from the Garnier process, which was described 
by Major-General Waterhouse in the “ Photographic News” for 
November 4, 1881. (I was wrong in ascribing the source to an old 
“British Journal Almanac,” although I have often heard it stated 
so.) I find I have a copy of this article, and, as the paragraph bearing 
on this subject is a short one, I think you will find the space to quote 
the same. It is as follows :— ; 

“ PHoro-ENGRAVING OF Lins Work.—A plate of copper 1s ge 
pared by covering it, either by flowing or with a roller, with a very 
thin coating of a solution of :— 


2 grammes. 

14 grammes. 
Bichromate of ammonia .........cccccc000c..00s 1 gramme. 

This coating is equalised and quickly dried by means of an ae 

ment which keeps it in rotation over a warm plate. As soon ae 

plate is dry, a positive cliché of the drawing to be reproduced is “a 

upon it, and the whole exposed to the sun for a minute, or to 


they print equally quickly, 


I think it is only about a — 
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electric light for three minutes. The reaction rroduced is the same 
as with citrate of iron, but much quicker; the exposed parts are no 
longer hygroscopic, but in the parts protected by the lines of the 
drawing the sensitive coating has retained its stickiness, and will hold 
any powder that may be passed over it, thus producing a very clear 
image of the drawing. The coating being excessively thin, the little 
moisture it holds and the powder applied suffice to break its continuity, 
-especially if the powder be slightly alkaline. If the rest of the sur- 
face were equally resisting the plate might be bitten at once; but 
light alone is not enough to produce complete impermeability ; the 
action of heat must be combined with it. The plate is therefore placed 
on a grating with wide openings, a large flame is applied underneath, 
and it is heated till the borders where the copper is bare show irri- 
descent colours. The sugary coating thus becomes very hard in the 
exposed parts, but under the powder it is broken, porous, and per- 
meable to acids. The surface is then covered with the biting of fluid, 
‘which is a solution of perchloride of iron at 45 degrees Beaume, and 
aiter a few minutes contact the plate is engraved. It only remains 
to clear off the bichrom:ated sugary coating which forms the reserve, 
and which, being hardened by heat, resists ordinary washing. It is 
removed perfectly by rubbing the surface with a bard brush and 
warm potash lye; the plate is then ready for printing. Sometimes 
1} is necessary to give several successive bitings, or to use a resinous 
grain; im such cases various methods of the engraver’s art are 
employed.” 


It will be scen that the process described applies to intaglio 
€tching, but in another part of the article it is shown how it van be 
arpliel te relief blocks in the same way, only, of course, using 
& negative instead of a positive. The inventor, however, suggests 
powdered bitumen for dusting on the image. It is not stated in the 
article what powder should be used in the process we have quoted, 
Lut Mr. Ives has stated that Purto1 used a “tin salt.” ‘his process 
has lately come up again as a new thing, under the title of the 
“dry enamel” process, in which it is understood that the powder 
is anhydrous carbonate of soda. 

With regard to the introduction of the enamel process into England 
[ believe the first to bring it over was an American, named 
Ryan, who also introduced square stops, and square stops with 
sxtended corners. About the same time (1893) the process was sent 
pver from America by a aealer named Sellers to Penrose and Co., 
ind I had the somewhat onerous duty of demonstrating it to the 
rade. Fish glue was the principal substance used for making the 
mamel solution. A number of the biggest users of the enamel pro- 
to-day first acquired the method in this way. At first it was 
espised and rejected of men,” but as negatives improved and cop- 
er became more and more used it soon made headway. 

As to the claims of Mr. Hyslop, I have heard it related that he 
anded in America as a photographer, and found it difficult to get 
mployment, but seeing an advertisement in “ Wilson’s Photographic 
Magazine” for a photo-cngraver, he bought a copy of 


Vilkinson’s ‘Photo - Engraving,” and steadily “crammed” 
imself ‘with the subject, hen, boldly presenting him- 


elf for employment in that line, he was engaged, and proved a 
ery useful man to his employer. I have been unable to find the 
ate of Hyslop’s artic'e in the “ Artist Printer,” but I see Mr. Horgan 
uts it as the beginning of 1892, which I do not think is correct. 
think it was in 1893. “ Wilson’s Magazine” discovered and quoted 
he article in a condensed form. The “Practical Photographer” 
hen edited by Mr. Snowden Ward) reprinted it from “ Wilson's” in 
s number for April, 1893, and the “ Photogram” reproduced it in 
s first number, January, 1894. In the original article Mr. Hyslop 
ates that he bought an enamel formula for fifty dollars, which 
mntained gum arabic as the bese, and finding himself unable to work 

he began to experiment with glues, finally hitting on fish glue. 
ellers was the dealer who was selling the enamel process for fifty 
ollars, and he seems to have adopted fish glue as soon as it was 
iggested. The late M. Wolfe, the screen maker, of Dayton, Ohio, 
as also selling a gum enamel formula, but never, so far as I am 
ware, changed it for fish glue. The sales of fish glue for photo 


igraving purposes are very large, and if the makers had paid Hyslop, 
y one penny on every pint sold, he would have been a very wealthy 
an by this time. 

I think this is about the whole history of the enamei process, but 


possibly some of our American friends can fill in more details.—Yourg 


very truly, Wm. Gam 
109, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. on 


January 25, 1906. 


THE LATENT IMAGE. 
To the Editors. 
. Gentlemen, —It appears to me that the paragraph in which you 
invite criticism dealing with the latent image, in last week’s issue, 
may be divided for my purposes into three propositions :— 

(1) That the shape of the curve of a plate is affected by the failure 
of the reciprocity law. 

(2) That the proof of the shape of the curve is rendered invalid by 
Mr. Sterry’s werk on primary and secondary development. F 

(3) That the bending of the over-exposed portion of the curve is, 
or may in extreme cases be, conditioned by reversal. 

Unfortunately, the answers to propositions 1 and 2 arise from in- 
vestigations which I have completed, but not yet been able to publish, 
and I must, therefore, ask that they be taken on trust without ex- 
perimental proof for a little while. 

(1) Since we assume equal intensity and differing exposure time in 
the case of a plate-curve, the failure of the reciprocity law can only 
affect the shape if the extent of the failure varies with different total 
exposures for the same intensity. I have measured this with a range 
between the two exposures of 300 to 1, and found that the reciprocity 
failure is independent of the exposure. F 

Ii we use an intensity-curve in which equal exposure times are 
given and the intensity is varied (as in ordinary photography), then 
the reciprocity failure will slightly (usually very slightly) affect the 
shape of the curve. 

(2) Inasmuch as Mr. Sterry’s theory of primary and secondary 
development was directly opposed to the theory of development 
adopted by Mr. Sheppard and myself (Chemical Dynamia of Develop- 
ment, Proc. Roy. Soc., 74, reprinted in Puor. Journ., August, 
1905), I at once commenced an investigation -f the action of chromic 
acid upon the latent image, as the result of which I concluded that 
Mr. Sterry’s theory was unnecessary, the results obtained being 
explicable on much simpler grounds. I believe that Mr. S erry, who 
has kindly read this paper, will agree to my results. There appears 
o me to be very little evidence for supplementary intensification in- 
dependent of the exposure effect. 
(3) Probably if we were to increase the thickness of a plate film 
enough reversal would. begin to condition the bending of the curve, 
ut I do not think that in any ordinary case reversal enters into the 
question. Mr. Sterry, I think, differs from me on this, but experi- 
mental evidence on both sides is vague. Hurter and Driffield’s 
equation failed to represent the effect of reversal for the very reascn 
hat reversal is a phenomenon associated with the nature of the latent 
image, while the shape of the plate curve, which they dealt with, is 
not. 
On the subject of the nature of the latent image itself, Mr. Shep- 
pard and I have been driven by experimental evidence to 
abandon the physical theories, and to come to a chemical theory 
almost identical with the modern form of the sub-bromide theory. 
We hope to publish a paper on the subject shortly.—Yours sincerely, 

C. E. Kenneto Mz 

Ryelands, Caterham, Surrey, January 26, 1906. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—I have read with much interest your criticism on the 
exhibits at your office. I consider your criticisms very fair, and in 
reference to my own exhibits I am quite aware of the truth of 
much that you say, but I would like to be allowed to give a few 
words of explanation. . In the first place, all the exhibits must be 
looked upon quite in the light of experiments. During the past two 
years we have been groping about looking for the most convenient 
method of reproducing our colour value negatives as positive prints 
in colour. Many of the described methods sound very pretty in writing, 


. but when put into practice show considerable difficulties, therefore 


we have tried first one, then the other to get at the most convenient 
method. As a practical worker, 1 am of opinion that the results 
must be on one surface. The cementing together of films will never 
give satisfactory results as the reflection from the last surface always 
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give a preponderance of colour which spoils the general result, when 
the subject is viewed as a transparency this does not have the same 
effect, and the result is satisfactory. The imbibition system of one 
sort or the other appears the most practical and easy method to follow. 
It must be borne im mind that the exhibition was got together at 
very short notice, and workers had no opportunity of preparing 
results, specially for the exhibition, but were compelled to show such 
results as they happened to have by them at the moment, and I do 
not think it quite iair to lay stress on minor defects, such as errors of 
Superposition, which can always be corrected in careful work. You 
lay stress upon error of superposition in certain specimens. These 
specimens are portraits, and a word of explanation will show how this 
happens. When a sitter is posing tor a three-colour subject there is 
always a tendency tor a slight movement of the sitter to take place 
at the moment of changing tue plates—in producing the finished result 
to obtain superposition ot the ngure, especially the face. It is neces- 
sary, perhaps, to throw some of the surrounding objects out of super- 
position. in iuture, as we shall now take all these negatives at one 
exposure, this will not occur, and im any case the results are intended 
to be examined in a broad general way without minute investigation. 
A painting 1s not exposed to criticism as to brush marks or peculiari- 
ties ot pigment. ‘hen again, the tone values are a matter for individual 
judgimens. Sime artiscs preter to render the colours heavy, others 
hguct, buc so long as the proportion is the same and the relation cor- 
rect, the amount of colour may vary. Do we nob see yarlations 
the tone value ot the same piece of Hampstead Heath, whether painted 
by Constable, urner, David Cox, or De Wint. 1| preter a heavy 
ettect, similar to Constable, but any other three-colour worker, by 
simply not putting so much colour into each successive printing, can 
obtain a ghter and more dainty result. With regard to the curiously 
coloured stool and flower-pot. ‘Lhese were painted to act as a colour 
chart, and will undoubtedly vary in different cases according to the 
different light in wuich the photographs were taken. It must not be 
supposed that the same subject wul show exactly the same colour by 
every sort of light. ‘Ihe flower-pot, I may say, 1s a Wedgwood vase, 
and to those who bear in mind the colouring ot a Wedgwood vase, will 
appear very faithfully rendered. Another point is that in all three- 
colour rendering, reflections in colour become much more apparent to 
the eye than in nature. ln nature, the colour reflections are there, 
but tne ordinary eye does not perceive them. Possibly the Editor's 
black kitten may have had a red reflection on it, for 1 have noviced a 
certain amount of colour retlected trom a negro’s face. So far as I 
can see there is nothing in nature which is absolutely black in strong 
guniight. Surface reflection, which is not noticed by the eye, wul 
show a very marked effect upon the photographic plate. Therefore, I 
contend that it is not fair of any critic to judge results by what he 
thinks they ought to be. The photograph is probably more correct 
than the critic’s impression, and it 1s tor three-colour workers to 
select subjects which will be as much as possible in accordance with 
popular preconception. In course of time Whistlerian effects may 
be tolerated, but at present they would only be looked upon as mon- 
strosities. It is sufficient to show that practical and workable means 
exist by which objects can be reproduced in colour by means of photo- 
graphy. Let this be generally known, and the highly-finished accu- 
rately superimposed perfect results will come in time.—Believe me, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, Epw. F. Grtn. 
The Hall, Southwick, Brighton. January 25, 1906. 


To the Editors. 

Yentlemen,—In the account by Mr. Wall in your current issue of 
your interesting exhibit of examples of colour photography, I note 
that no mention is made of the method to which I called attention 
last year in “ Focus,” and which a few weeks ago you noticed in 
your pages as an abstract of a lecture given by me to the Worcester 
Camera Club. The method is, of course, not original, but_ has been 
strangely overlooked. I venture, therefore, to send you half a 
dozen examples of the method, which I hope may find a place in your 
show. In every case the process is the same—viz., starting with a 
ferro-prussiate print ; subsequent red and yellow prints are made in 
The screens through which the negatives were taken were 
prepared by myself, and are gelatine films stained with diamond 
dyes.—Yours very truly, JOHNSON BaRkKER. 

Kingsbury House, Lansdowne Road, Worcester, 

January 29, 1906. 
P.S.—I regret that the prints are not the best examples I have 


gum. 
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produced, but I have had no time to make fresh, and cannot recall 
from loan better ones. They, at any rate, serve to indicate the 
possibilities of the process which for simplicity and ease is difficult 
to beat. They must be judged as examples of a process and not on 
artistic or pictorial grounds. 
[We are much obliged to the Rev. Mr. Barker for calling attention 
to our omission to request examples of the method recommended by 
him. Three of the six prints have been added to the exhibition, 
. The report to which Mr. Barker refers appeared in our issue of 
December 1, 1905.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


AN AID TO PRINT-WASHING. 
To the Hditors. 


Gentlemen,—A few weeks ago I read an article in your “ Journal” 
about a “sink.” I have a sink here I made, and a description of it 
may interest your readers and may be of some use to all of them 
using a sink or tank for washing prints. Fig. 1, A is the sink, 
B is the waste water outlet. Fig. 1, B, C is a tube fitted into B, 
When the water rises to top of C it fiows down through C and B, 
A wire-cage on top of C will prevent prints trom being carried away, 
but as this plan only takes the surface water I make a tube, Fig, 2, 
closed at one end and perforated at the other at least 4 inch up; this 
is inverted over C. This then takes the water and channels from 
the bottom of sink first, and no prints can get away. The water can 
be left running and the prints washed without watching. To anyone 
wishing to change the water when washing prints, as so many makers 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3 
of paper advise, then we can go a step further. I put an air-tight 
jacket round, the tube as in Fig 3, with a piece of thin wire on top 
with a hold fast with eye to steady tube, fixed in the wall, thea 

ight jacket is just large enough to float the tube as the water rises, 
he tube is inverted over C as already described. When the wate? 
egins to overflow at C a suction takes place and down goes the tube 
D to the bottom, and the tank or sink is soon emptied, when all the 
water is gone, as will be noticed by a long gurgling breath. The 
she sink begins to fill until the water begins to overflow, then off 
she goes again, automatically. To prevent the prints from getting: 
in the way the outlet is best placed in the corner of sink, witha 
wire screen placed diagonally across the corner, leaving room enough 
for the tube D to work up and down. It could easily be made 
register the number of changes the prints have had. D and C call 
be taken away and a plug pub in B as in an ordinary sink,—You) 

truly, Jas. RrtcHIi 

Belvedere Studio, Selly Oak. 
January 20, 1906. 


THREE-COLOUR BY THE “ AUTOTYPE » CARBON PROCESS: 
To the 


Gentlemen,—In view of the interest which is being created by th 
excellent exhibition of three-colour work at your rooms, We ventur 
to think a brief description of the methods by which our two exhibl 
(Nos. 51 and 51a) are produced, may be welcomed by some of youl 
readers. We are just putting the special tissues and temporary SW 
port on the market, and are inclined to think that those desirous 
making experiments in three-colour printing will find the cat 
process both simple in working and satisfactory in result.—lom 
faithfully, Tun Avroryen Company 

74, New Oxford Street, London. 

January 29, 1906. 

[Pressure on our space this week prevents our printing the not 
sent by the Autotype Company, but they will appear at the earlies 
opportunity.—Eds., B.J.P.] 


Editors. 
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We should take it as a great favour if you could very kindly 


supply to us the name of such a firm.—Merrator.. 
Answers to Correspondents. Messrs. N. L. Scott and Co., 18, Tronmonger Lane, London, 
E.C.,and Mr. Aug. Koebig, Radebeul Engineering Works, Rade- 
RiGee beul, Dresden, Saxony. 
«* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘Tue Eprrors, Tar Brivisu 
JouRNAL oF PuorocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 


Gazing Prints.—I beg to thank you for your formula (in last week’s 
“Journal”) for glazing prints. I have tried it, but am sorry 


E 2 to say that I have had no success whatever, so I am venturing i 

London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. to write you again, giving particulars. I boiled the shellac | 
«” Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer with borax as directed, and when thoroughly mixed it became | 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered a thick mass of the cousistency of treacle, and was, moreover, a. f 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. dark brown colour. Is this correct? I tried the solution in d 


strengths, varying from one in 1 oz. to equal parts of shellac 
solution and warm water, but with none of them did I get a 
trace of glossiness on the cards when dry. The shellac, which 
was supplied to me as “bleached shellac” was a hard opaque i 


x" Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Hunry GRernwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


; 5 = ‘ al 
»* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs, Hunry lump of something, which was about the colour of putty. I should | 
-GreEenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., be very grateful if you could put me right, as I expect my | 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of want of peas was due to some fault of my own. ; : j 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. D. 0.—We suspect your trouble is due to your being supplied } 

Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. with a sample of lac which has become insoluble by long keeping. 9 
r be Wi 
The shellac should be freshly bleached, and white in colour, The j 
HOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— solution wiil not be quite colourless, but very nearly so. Better 4 
‘Stuart, Thistlebank, Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire. Photograph of Dr. J. D. get some lac direct OD eulise bleacher say from such a house 
White, Dumbarton. as Gedge’s, St. John’s Street, Clerkenwell. | 
‘ pe oiden, See Road North, Birkenhead. Photograph | Taw Rovar, Anms.—I note your remarks in the current number of: 
ae . ‘“ eae f 7 a. A 7, it 
. Hall, The Studio, Witham, Essex. Photograph of Declaration of Result of the Journal re use of Roya Arms ; but co yee tell une) if 
Poll for the Malden Division of Essex, I, having had the honour of supplying His Majesty the King a 
A. Kime, 116, St. James’ Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. Photograph of the with a considerable number of my photographs of this neighbour- a 
een of Hee ee oF Wane eatin) at the Newport Town Hut. hood, and of my sea-birds, am at liberty to print on my bill. | 
Carson, K»omati Pvort, nsvaal, South Africa. Three Photographs of Hippo- heads, etc., *Patronised by His Majesty the King,” of course, a, 
potami in the Komati River, Transvaul. Photograph of Croccdile and Native without using the Royal Arms?—C. J. Kine. a 
Boy in the Komati River. We know of nothing to prevent you from saying on’ your bill- | 
IME Drvetorment.—Is there any standard time for developing heads and the like that you have been patronised by the King, 
plates? For instance, if it takes teh image, say, one minute to so long as you do not use the Royal Arms in connection with 
make an appearance, how long before development would be he announcement. i 
complete? think I have seen it in print somewhere, but don’t FinisHine in Conours.—1. I am making water-colour paintings on 
know where, if it takes one minute to stamp the image it takes | _ platinum matt bromide enlargements. Is there any varnish \ « | 
five minutes to complete. I shall be very pleased if you would megilp I could put over the surface to resemble oil paintings? i 


give me instructions in the “Journal.” I may say I am going 


I know it is not. a custom to put anything. What effect would 
to use the developer mentioned in your “Journal” of January 


paper varnish (clear) have; would it harm the colours? Please 


5, 1906, page 4.—Inrormarion. et me know what would be best, as I cannot work in oilg 2. i 
The system of “time” or factorial development is well known. In working flesh colours, what colours are best for first wash, and ! 
: . | soy a . i 

A lengthy article on it appeared on pages 149 and 168 of the | also for finish’? Watercolours I am using.—Cymro. 


“BJ.” last year. The principle as laid down by -Mr. 1. Varnish with celluloid varnish, and repeat the operation if 
Alfred Watkins is that with varied exposure the total time of | necessary. Paper varnish would do as a substitute, but’ is 
development for a certain density has a fixed relation to the inferior. Either method will increase the brilliance and per- | 
time of appearance of the image, The total time of development | manency of the colours. 2. If you wish to imitate oil-colour i 
divided by the time of appearance is the factor of the developer, | work, use Naples yellow, burnt sienna, light and Indian red, 1 
and in developing a plate the duration of developmnt is continued | permanent crimson, etc., and mix as may be required, using a 
for a time equal to the time of appearance multiplied by the | neutral tint with them for shadows. 

factor of the developer. You will see a paragraph on the subject 
on page 76 of last week's issue, but you had better get The 
Watkins Manual (1s.), which treats fully of the system. 


| A Boox Qurry.—I am an old hand at wet plates in the tropics, and, 
after a little experience of the dry plate, I laid the work aside | 
some years ago. Now, I am settled at home, with plenty of i 
leisure, I want to resume the work. Will you kindly recommend 


Ry Mocnzinc.—On page 846 of the “B.J.” Almanac is the following 


recipe :—Shellac (white), 300 grammes; gum elemi, 30 grammes ; | me a good practical up-to-date book which will help me? I find | 
Canada balsam, 50 grammes; methylated spirit, 1,000 c.c.s. Is | that both in optics and chemistry the world has gone past me, | 
the quantity of shellac correct? If so, will you please say how and I want to make up for lost time.—ANn Oxp Susscr1BeER. | 
this is to be dissolved in 3334 ¢.c.s. of S.V.M.?—H. Hannary. | You cannot do better than “The Science and Practice of Photo- 


The formula is correctly quoted from the French author. The graphy,” by Chapman Jones, 5s. (Iliffe and Sons, Limited.) 
alcohol need be divided into three equal parts. Take about three- 


2 SprcmmEens.—I em about to open a studio. I have all apparatus and | 
quarters for the shellac and the rest for the other two resins. 


accessories, but would like to get some nice specimens of carte, i 


Process.”—I should be obliged if you would be kind enough to let cabinet, and larger size photographs. Would you kindly inform i 
me know if there is any journal devoted to the interests: of: litho- me. where I could obtain same?—A. W. 
graphic and process reproduction and allied trades; also where | Why not make them? A few good portraits of well-known 
I could procure such, if it exists?—ArLan C, Hint. people will be the best window display you can have. As an 
The “ Photo-Engraver’s Monthly” (Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd., alternative, we can only suggest that you apply to one or two 
6, Farringdon Avenue, London, B.C.) of the trade enlarging firms, who may be able to let you have 
TOTOGRAPHIC Macurnery.—We have scen, at various times, adver- framed specimens of their various styles. ; { 
tisements in your paper of photographic engineers—firms who | Tur Riaur ro PuorocraPu.—Enclosed is a postcard of Station Road, 
manufacture coating machines, drying machines, and similar Barnt Green, published by us and sold at a agent’s in that } 


things, but we cannot at the present moment find their names. | place; the owner of the house on the left-hand corner of post- 
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card has written threatening an action against us, and says she 
can, and will, obtain an injunction to restrain us from selline any 
more, as she says it is a photo of her house and gardens. Need- 
less to say we had no idea of simply taking her house and 
gardens, merely wanted it as a view of the road. Please say 
if we have the right to take and publish it, and if she can legally 
stop us.—Luwis BrorHers. 

You are entirely within your rights in making and publishing 
the photograph. You may refer the lady to the clause in the 
Copyright Act, which reads :—‘‘ Nothing herein contained shall 
prejudice the right of any person to represent any scene 
or object, notwithstanding that there may be copyright in some 
representation of such scene or object.” (See paragraph 8 in ~.1e 
“Almanac” article on “Copyright,” page 663.) 

fourm Arrica.—l have been advised, for health reasons, to go to 
Scuth Africa. Canyou tell me the best way to proceed to obtain a 
berth? Do you know the names of any papers one could advertise 
in?—S. A. = 

We know of African journals. 


no South photographic 


Vacancies in studios in the colony are usually filled through . 


shippers in London, or by advertisements in our columns. 

W. E. (Grantham).—We think you will not find a perfectly smokeless 
flash candle. Your best course, we should say, would be to use 
the flash in an enclosure in which the smoke would be retained. 
Better write to Houghtons Limited for particulars of their 
“Ideal” lamp, which is of this description. 


J. Bussy.—Flashlight groups of the same kind as yours have fre- 
quently been taken. We think it unlikely that any of the 
illustrated papers would take it. 


A Question or Price.—I had a C.D.V. photograph (head and 
shoulders) of a gentleman brought to me to enlarge to 24 x 20, 
(sepia bromide) to be finished first-class, and work in background, 
as the on2 in photograph was mottled. I quoted 37s. 6d. for it 
complete. Do you think that too much?—A. C. 

The price quoted seems to us to be very low if the work is 
fairly well done. Of course, you could not produce a very bigh 
class picture for the money—that is, if you put the work out to Ls 
done by a first-class artist. 


CopyricuT.—As a subscriber to your valuable paper, would you 
please give me a little information on the following subject? I 
have taken several pictures of a well-known music-hall artist, 
and he has given me orders and paid me for same. A picture 
postcard publisher has offered me a price for copies for reproduc- 
tion. The music-hall artist will not give me permission to copy- 
right same. Can he copyright them without my permission, or 
am I at libeity to sell copies of same to publisher for reproduction, 
when not copyright, without his (sitter’s) permission?. Some of 
my pictures of same artist has been copied and published with- 
out my permission or name not being attached in any to same. 
Is this right?—A. F. 

Assuming that the portraits were taken to the sitter’s order, 
and paid for by him, the copyright belongs to him, and he can, 
of course, register it without your permission. The negatives 
are yours, whether the sitter registers the copyright in them or 
not, but you must not sell or otherwise deal with copies from 
them without his permission. You have been paid for your 
work, and there is the end of the matter, so far as you are con- 
cerned. There is no reason why your name should appear on the 
reproductions if the sitter did not wish it to do so. 


InteREsTED SUBSCRIBER.—The stop marked f/11 on the lens mount 
becomes, approximately //22, when only one component of the 
lens is used. This was our reason for saying that you must be 
working at an aperture at least £/12-5, the full aperture of the 
lens being f/6-3. In regard to the studio we now see that you 
have a great deal too much light. We should recommend you 
to cover the south side with some quite thick calico, and screen 
also the top and north side. You should adjust the different 
strengths of the two lightings—the south must be your chief 
light, unfortunately—until you get a fair amount of contrast 
in the subject itself. Apparently, you are getting a flat-lighting 


and trying to make up for this in development. Hence the hard- 
ness. 


The chemicals in the developing formula should dissolve 


completely, but will readily separate out if the solution falls much 
below 60 deg. in temperature. Better stand both in a warm place 
(70 and 80 degrees F.) for an hour or so, shake at intervals, and 
then pour off, for use, from any undissolved salts. 

Supscr1Ber.—The usual causes of yellowness are: 1. Traces of 
hypo reaching the prints between toning and fixing : the use of an 
acid or exhausted toning bath. We presume these are known 
to you, but we can suggest 10 others. 


Inquirer.—Your best course is to become a member of the P.PpAg 
in virtue of which you can obtain favourable insurance rate 
Address the Secretary, 51, Baker Street, W. 

Stupio QuERIEs AND OrHERs.—In our next. 

QueRist.—We do not know of the articles. The late H. P. Robin. 
son wrote a series in the “Practical Photographer” in 1§99- 
under the title “Photography as a business.” : 

J. N.—1. We cannot say at present. 2. Extremely unlikely, 

W. Smira.—A modified crystoleum process is described on page 851 
of the “ Almanac,” but for full instructions in the usual Prine: 
you had better obtain the manuals supplied by dealers in 
crystoieum materials. 

ge 


Gas v. Electricity.—The article from the “Globe,” which we re 
printed in our issue of January 12, has brought us from the Gaslight 
and Coke Company a reply te the advocates of electricity which es 
published in the “Globe” of the same date as that on which the 
article appeared in our pages. We have not the space at this date 
to give in full the arguments of the company, but we can summarise 
them. It is pointed out on behalf of gas that the “Lancet” Com 
mission appointed to inquire into the sanitary properties of gas fires 
reported that “gas can be used for w arming purposes efficiently with- 
out prejudice to health and without the formation of fog-forming or 
air-contaminating products.” Eminent doctors and architects haye 
testified to the innocuous behaviour of gas fires, and the Gas Light 
and Coke Company point to the number of these sources of heat in 
the houses of Harley Street physicians and in the homes to which 
Harley Street sends its clients. The fact that gas consumes oxygen 
is an argument in its favour, since for every cubic foot of air con- 
sumed by a fire, whether of coal or gas, a corresponding volume of 
fresh air is drawn into the room; whereas, with a non-combustible 
source of heat like electricity, the want of healthy ventilation is fre 
quently a cause of injury to those occupying the apartments. In 
the matter of cost, even admitting the excessive percentage of 50 
to 60 per cent., as the heat which goes up the chimney from a gas” 
fire, the latter would still be half the cost of electricity at one penny 
a unit. With gas stoves of the syphon type the xelation of cost 
to electricity at one penny per unit is as 1 to 5. The company con- 
cludes : Altogether we view without alarm the competition of elec- 
tricity as a heating agent; and similarly do we regard its competitioa 
in the field of cooking. If it cost the Electrical Exhibition experts 
4s. 8d. (that is a sum equal to the cost of a quarter of a ton of coal!) 
—with current at 1d. per unit—to cook a dinner at Olympia for 65 
people, which we should be glad to cook for less than a shillingsworth 
of gas, and 34d. to cook a breakfast that would not have cost us 
more than $d. to cook, there is no need for your readers to sell their 
gas shares just yet. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and copy are received subjeot 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears im 
the text portion of the paper, 
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ATALOGUES AND TRADE 


SUMMARY. 
the annual general meeting and election of officers of ‘the Royal 
Bo: ceraphic Society take place on Tuesday next, February 13. 
= 101). 


The first of series of explanatory articles by Mr. C. E. K. Mees, 
Se. , on the methods employed in the scientific testing of photo- 
raphic plates, appears on page 104. 


Colour Photography.—Mr. H. J. Burton, technical expert of the 
utotype Company, has drawn up instructions for the preparation 
E three-colour prints by the carbon process, such as ‘those now 
eing shown in the Exhibition at these, offices. (P. 106). 


Colour Photography.—The production of prints from three-colour 
gatives by the “Sinop” process is the subject of practical instruc- 
on. (P. 106). 


Colour Photography.—A simplified form of the Drac apparatus for 
lour photography, without filters, has been patented. (Beaty 


Colour Photography.—A camera, with filters of the ratio, 1: 2: 2: 
r pinachrome-bathed plates, has been introduced. (P. 105). 


Colour Photography.—Dyes suitable for printing the three impres- 
ns in the Pinatype process have been patented. (P. 110). 


Colour Photography.—It is rumoured that the new direct Lumitre 
ocess will be demonstrated at the July meeting of the Photographic 
nmvention. The aged Ducos Du Hauron is reported to have invented 
new method of direct colour photography. (P. 102). 


A machine for the rapid copying of long lengths of drawings and 
ings has been favourably reported on by the Franklin Institute. 
, 108). 


A stationer in Shoreditch has been sentenced to two months’ hard 
our for selling indecent. postcards. (2, ally) 


Some Postcard Statistics —During 1904, 2,500 million postcards 
sed through the offices of Germany, Great Britain, and America. 
e estimated number for 1905 is 5,000 million. A staltioner who, in 
9 was with difficulty induced a buy a thousand assorted picture 
tcards, is stated to have sold 100,000 in his shop last year. 
,000 picture postcards passed through the Blackpool Post Office 
ing the August Bank Holiday week iast year. (P. 108). 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The R.PS. The annual general meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Society will be held on Tuesday 
next, and by 12 noon on the previous day the balloting 
papers for the election of officers must be received at 
66, Russell Square. In accordance with a time-honoured 
custom, the president’s term of office is for two years, and 
the Society will thus enjoy the privilege of having Major- 
General Waterhouse at its head for another year. - The 
fact will be a satisfaction to everyone who has been brought 
into any relation with General Waterhouse, and it should 
be equally so to the body of members, who are indebted to 
an extent they perhaps do not fully appreciate to their presi- 
dent for his unremitting work for the Society, and the 
tact with which he nas occupied a position which has 
not always been the most pleasant. For the four vice- 
presidents there are eleven nominations, headed by Sir 
Wm. Abney and the Earl of Crawford, both of whom by 
their past services to the Society are reasonably assured 
of election. Almost all the members nominated for the 
vice-presidencies are well known by their consistent 
labours for the welfare of the Society, and the support of 
any given member will no doubt be considered—as it 
should be—in the light of the fact that among the vice- 
presidents to be elected between to-day and Monday next 
shall be found the president for 1907-8. 
* * * 


The R.P.S. Nomination of a person for election on 
Council. the Council of the Royal Photographie 
Society is not to be taken as a proof of that person’s fitness 
for the duties of his office. We know of nominations 
which have been made without the slightest personal con- 
viction on the part of the nominator that his nominee 
possesses any of the qualifications which are desirable in 
the management of a public body. A nominates B because 
he has seen B’s name a good deal in the papers. He thinks 
B must be a valuable man to be on the Council. I may 
actually be that he is nominating a man with merely an 
unlimited capacity of talking: a man who will impede 
business, and will possibly contribute not one iota to the 
good government of the Society. A state of things such as 
this is common in many public bodies, and the moral of it 
to members of the R.P.S. who may not be in touch with 
the nominated persons is to assume nothing, but to vote 
only for those in whom by their own personal knowledge 
they have confidence. In particular do they need to weigh 
the purely business qualifications of prospective coun- 


cillors. 
* * * 


The Proposed With regard to the proposed inter- 


Exhibition national exhibition in Paris this 
in Paris. 


summer, the prospectus of which we 
published a week or two ago, we hear from various sources 
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in the French capital that the chances of its coming to a 
successful issue are somewhat remote. A photographic 
exhibition of national character has just been opened in 
Paris, and the support of the trade and the profession has 
been extremely meagre, the representation of the manu- 
facturers of apparatus and materials amounting to only 
about five firms. We also have yet to learn that the 
organisers of the exhibition to be held in July will have 
the help and patronage of the Photo. Club, or the Societé 
Francaise, the two important bodies in France which may 
be said to represent the pictorial and scientific activities 
of photography. Under these circumstances it seems 
desirable to wait for further information from the execu- 
tive of the exhibition before prophesying great things for 
the event. 


* * * 
Colour At the forthcoming Convention to be 
pho m@eranhy held at Southampton, in July, a great 
Gonvantion, feature will be made of colour photo- 


graphy. Several processes will be 
demonstrated during the week, and at one of the evening 
meetings specimens of all the more important methods will 
be shown on the screen. Sir Wm. Abney hopes to be 
present and to show his latest slides. It may be mentioned 
incidentally that both Messrs. A. and L. Lumiere are 
coming from France especially to take part in the Con- 
vention, and there are therefore hopes that the new direct 
colour process will be demonstrated. The exhibition, 
which is to be a strong feature of the Southampton Con- 
vention, promises to be unusually attractive, and more 
than half the space has already been allotted. 


* * * 
The Puff Lord Salisbury’s dictum, “Verify your 
Premature. references,” must no doubt impress mem- 


bers of the Royal Photographic Society as highly desir- 
able of impression on the writer of a paragraph which 
occurs in the notes on photography in the “ Daily Tele- 
graph” of Friday last. It is there stated, with all the 
verisimilitude of fact, that a demonstration of his new pig- 
ment paper was given by Mr. Page Croft at the R.P.S. on 
the preceding Tuesday. Considering that no such demon- 
stration took place, the testimony of the writer (in regard 
to the paper) that he “was not surprised to find when 
exhibited at Russell Square it gave excellent results,” must 
be peculiarly gratifying to those who espouse the cause of 
the gum-bichromate process. The incident appears the 
more regrettable in the columns of a journal which has 
stood out against the unconfirmed publication of sensa- 
tional “ news,” and not long ago vindicated the authenticity 


of its early intelligence. 
* * * 


Snap Shots in One of our contemporaries last week 
the Studio. printed a paragraph referring to the 
published statement that M. Lafayette has perfected an 
arrangement for taking portraits of children in an artificial- 
light studio with the very short exposure of a twenty-fifth 
of a second. After briefly describing the type of camera 
employed, the writer goes on to remark that the exposure 
of one twenty-fifth of a second by artificial light may seem 
a stretch of the imagination, but that by bathing a plate in 
the pinachrome dye solution a speed of 500 H. and D. may 
be obtained working in artificial light, and that with such 
a plate Mr. Arthur Payne has photographed stage scenes 
with ordinary stage lighting in one-eighth of a second, 
using a lens at 7/4. It is, of course, possible to demon- 
strate a thing which may be impracticable in everyday 
work, and we believe the particular photograph referred 
to required quite abnormal treatment in the dark-room, 


the development being prolonged and carried out with a 
solution at a temperature only a little below that at which 
the gelatine would have melted. Under such cireun- 
stances a granular image was probably produced, and the 
exhibited half-plate print had, we think, been enlarged, 
rough paper being used to hide the grain. We do not criti. 
cise this production, which was in some ways a tour de 
force, but it should be noted that the bathed plate used 
showed the high speed to an artificial light of a yellow 
tinge, and was employed under the conditions for that ex- 
press reason. When seeking to cut down the exposure in 
the studio, we think the most practical method is to use 
an ordinary plate of extreme rapidity and a light rich in 
the violet and ultra-violet rays. Such an illuminant is 
much less trying to the eyes than a more yellow light, and 
though it brings out the freckles, the retoucher is quite 
able to deal with them afterwards. With a Westminster 
enclosed arc-lamp an exposure of one twenty-fifth of a 
second at //3 on a 300 H. and D. plate is quite practicable, 
and there is no reason why such work as snapshots of 
children in the studio should not be done on small plates 
with a lens working at //2, the picture being afterwards en- 
larged to cabinet size. 

* 


* * 


Variety in Insufficient attention, we think, is paid 
Backgrounds. {, the variation of the background in 
many studios, and though we do not suggest that new 
backgrounds should be purchased every month or two, 
much more might be done to vary the effect produced 
by the same background. The difference, for instance, 
between the ground turned to the light and away from the 
light will be very ensiderable, and if mounted on a square 
frame such an alteration in position is easily made, 
reasonable length of studio is necessary to allow for the 
oblique position, and also for a further variation of effect 
which may be produced by placing the background nearer 
to or further from the sitter. Still further differences may 
be introduced by throwing a shadow on a portion of the 
ground. An effective method of doing this is by placing a 
wing at the ‘side of the background, attached thereto by 
hinges, which may be adjusted to throw more or les 
shadow across the ground. The shadow produced in this 
way will darken that side of the background behind the 
lighted side of the head or figure. Apart from the ordin 
ary painted ground, however, a good deal of variety may be 
obtained in portraits by the use of draperies, either plaim 
or figured. The way in which a fabric is suspended will 
produce many differences of light and shade. In selecting 
materials care should be taken to choose something whie 
will fall into graceful folds, and there is nothing of more 
all-round usefulness than plain woollen serge. Ifa fabrie 
with a pattern is employed, the design should be some 
what formal, and depend for its effect on the decorative 
line or form rather than on colour, which, of course, is lost 
in the photograph. The principal difficulty in selecting 
will be to find something with very subdued contrast, $0 
that the pattern is only suggested in the portrait. | 
photographic effect of colours must be borne in mint 
Materials with a design thereon will be more effective 
use if being with only slight folds, the pattern itself bemg 
relied on for relief. 
SS 
Cotour. Photography.—Rumour has it that Louis Ducos Du 
Hauron, the gifted inventor and originator of colour photography 
various of its presen':-day aspects, has devised and worked out # 
system of direct photography in colours which embodies the 0 
wished reduction to simplicity, so many times announced but so Tone 
in realisation. We state the rumour merely as it reaches us from # 
private source in France, but we have no means at present of sul 
jecting it to verification. 


tes! 
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PRINTING PROCESSES. 
XVIII.— Carson (continued*). 


In continuation of our previous notes, we may now proceed 
o emphasise some points on the exposure and development 
if carbon prints, in regard to which some uncertainty is 
iten felt by those inexperienced in the process. 

Ti may be as well to explain here that the most suitable 
legatives for carbon printing are those of a vigorous 
haracter, such as yield the best results on albumen paper, 
r by the platinotype process. Other types of negatives 
aay be employed and yet give excellent prints, but with 
uch it is advantageous to sensitise tissue specially to suit 
hem. That is a point that will be dealt with later on. 
‘or the present we are assuming that the ready-sensitised 
issue of commerce is being employed, and for this vigor- 
us negatives are the most suitable. 

Carbon tissue affording no visible image, we require 
ome sort of guide as to the exposure. There are several 
rms of actinometers for the purpose on the market, rang- 
1g in price from a shilling upward. They are all good, 
ut the most convenient in use are those with a graduated 
vale of tints. With those dependent upon a single tint, 
hen that depth of tint has passed, it is difficult to estimate 
y how much it has been exceeded: with the graduated or 
umber scale, however, there is no such trouble. A strip of 
.O.P. is used in the actinometer, and it will be well to 
ways employ the same brand of paper, because different 
akes vary somewhat in sensitiveness, and a change of 
per may lead to errors in exposure. The following is a 
mple method of arriving at the necessary exposure, 

pposing the worker has had no previous experience in 

e carbon process. Select a couple of negatives of similar 

nsity and put them in printing-frames. Behind one put 
piece of carbon tissue, and behind the other a piece of the 
me P.O.P. as that placed into the actinometer. Expose 

_ three to the light until the P.O.P. print has become 

arly as dark as it would be desired to be after it had been 

ied, fixed, and dried. Now note the number shown by 
> actinometer and develop the carbon print. If the 
posure turns out to be correct we know that all 
gatives ot density similar to the one used will require 

2 same number of tints—supposing the same brand of 

).P. be used in the actinometer. Should the print prove 

be under- or over-exposed, more or less tints are re- 

ined. With a very little experience even a beginner in 

‘carbon process will be able to judge at a glance the ex- 

sure necessary for negatives of various densities. After 

there is, in carbon printing, such a latitude allow- 

e that a picture need rarely, if ever, be lost through 

ors in exposure. 

There are, as everyone knows, two methods of working 

carbon process—the single and the double transfer. 
> former, unless the negative be a laterally reversed one, 
| yield prints that are reversed as regards right and left. 
ere a large number of prints have to be made it will be 

1 to make reversed negatives, or to take them in the 

t instance on a celluloid film which can, of course, be 

ated from either side. An extra operation, namely, 

transferring of the picture from a temporary support 
mn which it is developed to a permanent one, is thus 
ided. As the manipulatory details are exactly the same 
he two systems, we shall here describe them as applied 
single transfer, which the novice is advised to begin 

1.. After the exposed print is taken out of the frame, 

ogether with a piece of single transfer paper a little 


he previous article on carbon appeared in the * B.J.” of Jan 12, The processes 
ly dealt with in this series of articles are plain salted paper, albumen, bromide 
gaslight.” 


larger than the tissue, is put into a tray of cold water, The 
tissue, by reason of the paper absorbing water quickly, 
and expanding before the gelatine does, will curl up, face 
inwards. In a very short time, however, as the gelatine 
absorbs water it will flatten out again. Tf left longer it 
will curl up face outward owing to the gelatine expanding 
more than the paper. As soon, however, as the tissue 
becomes flat, or a little before, the face of the tissue and 
that of the transfer paper are brought into contact under 
the water and removed, tissue upward, on to a sheet of 
glass or other flat surface and squeegeed together, a flat, 
or scraper, squeegee being used for the purpose. The prints 
are then put between blotting paper, or, better, blot- 
ting boards, and allowed to remain for ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, when they will be ready for develop- 
ment. Text-books usually say put the prints under pres- 
sure as well as between the blotting paper, but that is 
quite unnecessary, and is never done by professional 
workers. The blotting paper, or boards, absorbs any super- 
fluous water that may be on the backs of the pictures, and 
that is all that is required. 

Most persons have, doubtless, witnessed demonstrations 
of the carbon process, but a word here may not be out of 
place with regard to the application of the squeegee. When 
the print and paper are laid on the plate the tissue should 
be pressed firmly in contact at one end with a couple of 
fingers, say, of the left hand, the squeegee being in the 
right. The squeegee is then passed slowly, and with some- 
what heavy pressure, over the print from left to right, 
commencing the stroke about one-fourth from the end. 
Then a similar stroke is made from right to left. If the 
work be neatly done, one stroke each way is quite suffi- 
cient, though more squeegeeing does no actual harm. In 
this way all risk of air bells being imprisoned between the 
tissue and the transfer paper, which would eventuate in 
blisters, is avoided: 

After the mounted prints have rested for the requisite 
time, two or three are put into water at a temperature of 
about 95 deg. Fahr. In a few minutes the gelatinous coat- 
ing of the tissue will begin to dissolve, and will be seen 
exuding from the edges. A corner of the tissue is then 
raised, and the two papers gently separated under the 
water. The print is then turned face downward. Others 
are then dealt with in the same way, though the novice will 
do well to deal with only one or two at-a time. When the 
prints have remained for a minute or two they are turned 
over and examined. If on laving the water over them a 
few times the high-lights show strongly before the shadows 
begin to clear from the unaltered gelatine it is an indica- 
tion that the print has had an insufficient exposure. Still, 
it need not be lost—unless very much under-exposed—if 
it be immediately put into cooler water, say at 80 deg. 
Farh., and the development allowed to go on in that. If 
the picture is seen to clear about equally in the lights and 
shadows the exposure has been about right. If, when the 
lights and shadows are both cleared of the unaltered gela- 
tine, the picture is still too dark, it shows that the 
exposure has been more or less too long. Still it will yield’ 
a good result. In this case the temperature of the water 
should be increased to, say, 120 deg. Fahr., and in extreme 
cases of over-exposure it may be increased to 140 deg. or 
more, but the use of water so hot as that is not to be recom- 
mended, as the same end—general reduction—can be: 
attained by longer soaking in water of a more moderate 
temperature, say, about 125 deg. The longer the picture 
is left in warm water the more it becomes reduced, so that 
the reduction is only a question of time. It should be kept 
in mind during the development that all carbon prints dry 
up somewhat darker than they appear while in the wet 
state. 


104 


There is one point in connection with the printing of 
carbon tissue that should be noted. The tissue gains in 
sensitiveness by keeping. Therefore, if it has been sensi- 
tised for some days it should receive rather less exposure 
in printing than if it had been used when it was freshly 
prepared. When the development is completed—that is, 
when the print is cleared from all the unaltered gelatine 
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and is generally light enough—it is rinsed in cold wate 
and then put into a solution of alum—strength immateriy 
—until the yellow tint on the paper is removed. Affg 
rinsing in water to remove the alum the picture is finished 
Tn the development of carbon pictures there is great Scop) 
for local treatment, but that will be dealt with in a futuy 


article. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF SENSITOMETRIC TESTS. 


Ti 


[The figures given during the course of last-year in specification of the pro ‘ 
have been, so we hear, much appreciated by a number of the 


mitted to the Brrrish Journat or PHoroerapuy for review, 


more scientific workers, but were probably of very little value to th 2 
Jes has therefore been written by Mr. C. E. Kenneth Mees with the 


strange language. The following short series of artic 


desire to familiarise others with the meaning of the various properties of a plate. 
The second will deal with the 
er properties of a plate and wil 


general questions of sensitometry. 
third will consider the developing, orthochromatic and oth 
suitable for various purposes.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


The Purpose of Sensitometry. 
From the earliest days of photography a need has been felt for 
some method of expressing the relative sensitiveness of the 
materials employed. There is no necessity here for tracing 
the historical development of those methods which are at pre- 


sent in use, but it would be desirable to make clear at the | 


outset that there are two entirely different points of view to 
be considered. They are those of the maker of the materials, 
and of the user of those materials. In order that a plate- 
making works shall run as efficiently and economically as 
possible, it is desirable that the manager shall be able to 
detect the smallest possible variation in the products. The 
real problem before plate-makers to-day is not increase of sensi- 
tiveness or lowering of price, but reliability; and unfor- 
tunately, owing mainly to the apparently inaccurate methods 
by which gelatine is made, reliability is extremely difficult of 
attainment. 

This is the reason why the larger plate-making firms are will- 
ing to spend large sums of money on accurate testing appara- 
tus, and to test not merely their own products, but those of 
their commercial rivals. 

This appears to me to be the real reason, and the only reason, 
apart from theoretical science, for the development of accurate 
methods of investigating photographic plates, reliability in 
manufacture can only be obtained by the use of accurate testing 
methods. The cause, ¢.g., as it seems to me, of the great 


variations in sensitiveness displayed by commercial orthochro- | 


matic plates is that there is really no satisfactory and accurate 
method of testing the colour sensitiveness of a plate which is 
in general use, the usual method being to employ either a 
spectrograph, or some form of colour sensitometer, and to judge 
the result by eye—a distinctly inaccurate method. 


The Sufficiency of Inaccurate Sensitometry. 


From the point of view of the user the aspect of affairs is 
entirely different. The limit of accuracy necessary here is 


conditioned by the method of checking used, that is by the | 


practical employment of the plate. Almost every practical 
photographer is aware that it makes no sort of difference to the 
result whether he exposes a plate for two or for three seconds— 
most of us know the gentleman who calculates an exposure 
with a meter with great care, finds it to be 1.5075 of a second, 
and then adds a second “for luck.” Consequently an accuracy 


of 50 per cent. is quite sufficient in testing for sensitiveness as | 


far as the user is concerned. When one deals with the develop- 
ing properties of a plate, however, the ‘eye is a much better 


sensitiveness (daylight tested). 


perties of new gelatine plates, which were sub. 
e great majority to whom mathematical expressions area 


The first article is devoted to certain 
“inertia” of a plate and plate speednum t 
give some specifications of plate 


There is a considerable difference in gradation betwe 
a development factor of 1.0 and one of 1.4, an 
limiting factor of 3.0 is visibly superior to one 
2.5, so that here an accuracy of, say, 20 per cent. will be desi 
able. Fortunately it is a comparatively easy matter to expr 
the developing properties of plates numerically im such 
manner that they may be practically utilised: to express th 
sensitiveness in the same way would be almost impossible, et 
if it were desirable. In fact, the sensitiveness of a plate is 
complicated a function that the relative sensitiveness of fi 
plates can only be accurately compared, with respect tot 
light source, working at a fixed intensity. But a very consitl 
able accuracy can be obtained under much less stringent com 
tions. 


judge. 


Speed and Light Variations. 
The two respects in which light sources vary are :— 
(i) Their colour. 
(ii) Thei intensity. 
For example, suppose that we are using two plates, one 
which is only sensitive to the blue, while the other is only sl 
tive to the yellow, and that they have proved to be of the si 
sensitiveness when measured by mid-day June cloud-light,a 


we wish to use them for taking a portrait by incandest 
electric light containing twenty times as much yellow @ 


pared with blue as the cloud-light did; then it is clear@ 
instead of being of equal sensitiveness, the yellow-sensl 
plate will be twenty times as sensitive as the blue plate. 

But these conditions are very extreme indeed. The wa 
tions in colour-sensitiveness of ordinary unorthochromaus 
plates are practically negligible, while the best commercial 
thochromatic plates are still about six times as sensitive to D 
as to yellow.* Moreover, most plates are used under fal 
constant conditions are regards lighting; the variation 
spectral composition of daylight is comparatively small. 

So that under normal conditions the error in sensitiva 
due to colour variation is with ordinary plates negligible, 
may amount to 20 per cent. with good orthochromatic plates 

Of course the sensitiveness of plates must be compat 
the light which is to be used, if an ordinary and an orthool 
matic plate are compared with, say, candle-light, and thent 
with daylight, very big discrepancies may become manifest, | 
this is an avoidable error. 


Besides their variation in spectral composition, 4 
sources also vary in intensity. It was shown first 
Sir William Abney that if a plate was exposed 


* Neglecting bathed plates, in which the lyellow and blue may be nearly edi 
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e second to a light source, and then 100 seconds 
the same source, removed to such a distance that it 
d only 1-100th of the original intensity, then the same effect 
uld not be obtained. Consequently, if we have two plates, 
e of which requires 1-10th of the exposure of the other at 
4 in bright sunlight, then if we took a photograph in a 
ilding such that the fast plate requires one hour exposure, 
e slow plate may require not ten hours, but possibly twenty 
urs. 
But it will be seen that this again is a very extreme case, and 
uld scarcely occur in practice. I have found, for instance, 
th a Wratten ordinary plate that the error due to this cause 
st became measurable when the exposure necessary was about 
e hour. The error then would be about 2 per cent., so 
at we may neglect this error. 
We see, then, that if we use ordinary plates we can trust the 
asurements made of their sensitiveness for use in practical 
rk, while if we use orthochromatic plates under widely diver- 
nt conditions, we may obtain differences amounting to as 
ich as 20 per cent., and possibly by deliberately choosing 
2 conditions even more. 


But I think, as I have said, that we do not in practical work 
get our exposures right to 50 per cent., and consequently need 
not worry about these errors. In the case of the plate-maker 
the question is quite a different one, he wants accuracy to 5, or 
even 2, per cent. if possible, and since what he wants to know 
is not usually the ratio of two different plates for practical 
work, but variations in the same plate, in order to promptly 
detect errors in manufacture, he can always use the same light- 
source under the same conditions. So that the accuracy he 
can obtain is independent of the considerations which limit the 


use of the tests in practical work, and is conditioned by experi-- 


mental errors only. : 
This is not the place to discuss the extent of those experi- 


mental errors. With regard to sensitiveness determinations. 
the chief error appears to be in the difficulty of coating a plate: 


accurately. Even with the use of patent plate the 
errors from this source outweigh all other experimental 
errors, while if ordinary commercial plates be used the coating 
errors may be 14 per cent., or even more. In the case of 
development factors the possible sources of error are far more 
numerous. C. E. Kennetn Mzzs. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE PINATYPE CAMERA. 


my notes upon the Colour Exhibition now open at the 
fices of the B.J., I referred to a set of new screens for 
ree-colour work, with which the exposures were as 1:2:2: 
> the blue, green, and red respectively. These are fitted in 


rm 


7H, Wy 


SSS 


new camera, a description of which may possibly be of 
erest to the readers of the B.J. 
the special feature about the camera is the repeating back 


in which the colour filters are carried. This is actuated by 
a pneumatic release. The plates are carried in single metal 
slides, and the shutters of all three slides are withdrawn. The 
exposure having been made through the red filter, the pneu- 
matic bulb is sharply pressed, and the frame carrying the 
colour filter drops, bringing the plate behind the blue filter 
into position for exposure; then the bulb is again pressed, and 
the frame drops, bringing the plate behind the green filter 
into position. 

The rate at which the change is effected can be altered by 
the small screw shown at the bottom of the frame on the right. 
The time taken to change from one filter to another, of course, 
varies, but the average seems to be about two-fifths of a 
second. 

The repeating back, which is stoutly made of wood and’ 
black metal, weighs about 2! lb., and measures 8 in. by 21 in., 
and can be hooked on and off:the camera, so that the latter 
can be used for ordinary work. It may also be obtained 
as a separate fitting, and can then be adapted to any camera 
with front focussing movement, for obviously it must project 
aboye and below the camera top and bed. Three of the metal 
dark slides weigh, unfilled, 95 oz.. These weights and 
measurements apply to the 9 by 12 cm. size. 

The ratio of 1:2:2: applies only to pinachrome bathed 
plates, but still this is, I think, a big advance. The camera: 
with fittings is supplied by Fuerst Bros., who also supply 
these “rapid-filters.” Taking the old filters, such as were 
recommended by Dr. Kénig—who gave the formule for them 
—the ratios with the same plate were 1:4:3, or a total of 8, 
so that we have a reduction in the total exposures of from 
32 to 20, for the blue-violet filter requires an increase in 
exposure of four times for the same plate unscreened. With 


the new filters focussing is effected in the usual way, through 
the red filter, which is the most brilliant of the three. I 
haye not yet had time, nor sufficient sunlight, to determine 
the absorption of these filters, but there is obviously over- 
lapping in the yellow and blue. From a private communica 
tion from Dr. Konig, I gather that these new “rapid filters” 
are made with some special new and pure dyes which he has 
discovered. E. J. Watt. 
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THREE-COLOUR PRINTS ON 


The following is the official description of the method employed in 
making the two exhibits, Nos. 51 and 514 in the Exhibition of Colour 
Photography. These three-colour prints, which are excellent examples 
of trichromy by the carbon process, are on the newly-introduced. 
trichrome tissues of the Autotype Company, to whom we are indebted 
for placing at our disposal an account of the modus operandi. The 
tri-colour tissues, we may add, have been brought to their present 
state of readiness for the market by Mr. H. J. Burton, who, for 
upwards of thirty years, has been connected with the Autotype Com- 
pany, and for many years its chief technical expert.—Kds., B.J.P. 

The brief general principle of this process is as follows :—Negatives 
of coloured objects are taken on special colour-sensitive plates, which 
are used: with light-filfers or screens, by known methods. The nega- 
tives are printed on carbon tissues of suitable red, blue, and yellow 
pigments. The resulting images are then developed and superimposed 
on one support. To those familiar with the working of double trans- 
fer carbon, the process now described will present little difficulty. 
The tissues, yellow, red and blue are sensitised, dried and printed in 
the ordinary way, the negatives being provided with sate edges. 

The exposure differs somewhat from the ordinary carbon printing, 
and as the negatives are usually very thin, the exposure is vapid. In 
our experience we have found the following to be the approximate 
ratio of exposure :—Blue, 2; red, 3; and: yellow, 8. 

After exposure the prints are squeeged on special semi-transparent 
temporary support, and developed in water of about 95 degrees to 
100 degrees Fahr. After development they are rinsed in cold water 
and hung up to dry. 

The most suitable support for the final transfer of the prints has 
from experience been found to be ordinary single transfer paper. The 
pieces of this it is intended to use should be placed in cold water for 
about half-an-hour, and then immediately before use into hot water 
about 140 degrees Fahr. for about quarter of an hour. When ready, 
take a sheet of this paper and place in a dish of cold water and 
immerse the yeliow print at the same time. Place the yellow print 
face to face with the transfer paper under water, lift both out 


THREE-COLOUR PRINTING 

Amone the variety of processes which are Being used by three- 
colour workers for the production of prints collotype is almost uni- 
yersally passed over, first because it savours of the mechanical among 
processes, and secondly because it seems difficult to acquire and unre- 
liable in results. Undoubtedly the old collotype process is a com- 
plicated affair and requires working on a large scale to obtain 
regularity, but with the advent of Sinop emulsion and ready-coated 
plates, with their smooth free-inking properties, the inherent diffi- 
culties of the process are overcome. The emulsion, which is of a 
whitish hue, is so much more tractable than ordinary gelatine, being 
so easily brought into condition, by means, in principle, the same 
as ordinary collotype, that any amateur who is capable of making his 
three-colour negatives need have no hesitation in adopting it, and so 
have the satisfaction of being able to see the results of his negatives 
both in printing ink and pigmented films. Turning to the considera- 
tion of the technical details involved, we come to first :-— 

The Preparation of the Negatives. 

No doubt collodion emulsion is theoretically preferable, on account. 
of its truer rendering of the curves of sensitiveness, but on account 
of its longer exposures, and the fact that dry plates are easily obtain- 
able, it is very seldom used. Lumiére’s “C,” Cadeti’s “ Spectrum,” 
“Gem Tricol,” are panchromatic in character, requiring only the use 
of suitable filters to cut off the rays not required. The colour filters 
must, however, be properly adjusted to these plates, otherwise one 
or other of the colours will always be predominating. Mr. H. O. Klein, 
Messrs. Sanger Shepherd, and Dr. Miethe supply filters adapted 
to each brand of plate. In this connection it is important to find 
out by experiment the exact ratio of exposure for each of the negatives, 
for all should develop up to the same density, and if the development 
of one or other is unduly prolonged, it means the production of a 
negative false in character to the others, and so spoiling the com- 
pleted picture. 


Retouching. 
While any retouching whatever is an acknowledgment that we have 
failed to reproduce the colour sensations correctly, still a little must 
be allowed in certain cases, say in those parts which we know should 


“ AUTOTYPE” 


together, and hang up to dry. It is not necessary to use a Squeege 
When the print has become dry raise the support at one come 
with a pin or jsharp knife, and then run a paper knife between the 
The yellow print having been successfully 


is correct. 


TRICHROME TISSUES. 


two to separate them. 
transferred the next step is taken with the red one. 


Before attempting to transfer the red print, it is necessary to remoyg 
ution, 
done by rubbing the print over with a piece of rag wetted with bengol 
blue prints arg 
ion (see below) 


from the yellow print every trace of the waxing so 
and a little tripoli or whiting. Both the red and 
erred in the same manner, but a transfer solu 
uired to ensure adherence. 


trans 
is Te 


The yellow print resting on its final support is immersed in clean 
cold water, and, when flat, is Jaid in the transfer solution face op 
shat also in the 
jon face downwards upon the yellow print, avoiding air-be 


wards. Soak the red print in cold water and place 
solu 


Lift 


both out together and lay them upon a sheet of glass. 


transparent nature of the temporary support allows the prints tobe 
ly examined by transmitted light, and the registration of the 
The images resting on the 
glass are now stood on one side to drain, the two being then detache 


easi 
superimposed images is easily effected. 


from the glass and hung up to dry. 
The transfer of the third or blue print is accomplished 


the same manner, including the treatment with benzole, etc. 
um or other hardening substance should be used until 


No a 
final print has been transferred, then the compound pic 
placed in a very weak solution of formaline. 

Abso. 
negatives at diagonal points two tiny black dots, which 
white in the resulting prints. 
a needle on the dry prints and brought together during t 
If they fit together accurately, it may be assumed that the 


The transfer solution is compounded as follows :—Ne 
cut gelatine, 1 oz. to 60 oz, of water. It is strained be 
employed at a temperature not over 90 degrees Fahr. 


BY THE SINOP PROCESS. 


print white, but owing to the general softness of the negative a 
And, again, in case where brilliant greens alll 


apt to tone over. 
violets should ap 
theoretical 


ear, and we know our printing inks, 


up; must 
fact, be a 
done to he 


specia 


Preparation of the Plates. 
The preparation 

printing, but as 

The packets of p 


only after 
ness or sta. 
drying-box provided the usual mistake is to dry them at 


temperature, so that the coating melts and runs unevenly on the 
To avoid this, level the box and prop open the gau 


plate. 


lid a little. It is as well to put a thermometer in the 


drying the first few, to see the temperature keeps about 11 


Fahr. When the plates are dry withdraw the lamp an 
cool down, but wait till they are cold before placing face to 
off the glass. They should have a smooth, g 
insoluble. The plates are now in their most sensitive con 
will become slower day by day, till at the en 
would be better to make fresh ones. 


Se far the operations for preparing the plates are identi 
one-colour printing. Having prepared the plates, we will now col 


sider the preparation of the three negatives for them. 
Printing from the Negatives. 


One of the advantages of “Sinop” is the possibility of procurill 
to the appearance © 


clean. white margins, and as these add greatly 
the print a word or ‘two of direction should be useful. 


{February 9, 


ute accuracy of registration is facilitated by placing on the 
will appe 
These white spots are pierced wi 
ne transfels 
registratit 


son’s No, | 
‘OTe Use Ald 


y correct, will render them degraded, a little touching 

the red. and yellow printing negatives may surely by allowed. It 
negatives for Sinop printing must not, however, be dense or cloggel 
give an equal rendering of the grey scale, and must, 
iy even set, as there is no dodging that cami 
p them when once the “Sinop ” plate is made. 


of the plate is identical with that for monochrotié 
this is little known we will give a brief outline 
ates as they are sent out by the makers witht 
necessary instructions are insensitive, and will keep indefinitely. Ii 
hey are sensitised and dried that their comparative fresl 
eness needs considering. In drying the plates in the little 


Tf placed face to face while hot, or even warm, the film 
lossy, bright yellom 
appearance; if exposed to damp they will turn matt and becom 


1906, 


| 


. 
: 


This 


The semis 


in exactly 


not being 


le 
oo high 


ze-Covell 


of about 


ition, allt 
a week t 


cal with 
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[If the negatives are films, a great deal of trouble is avoided, 2s 
is only necessary to superimpose two of them exactly, and prick 
rough with a needle at the four corners, and then repeat the same 
th the third; but in the case of glass negatives, after marking the 
i corners of one, it is necessary either to measure from some 
finite object visible in all three, or to make a film transparency 
ym the marked negative and superimpose as before. 

Now take strips of thinnest tinfoil, moisten slightly on the lips, and 
isk round the negative; do not use gum of any sort, as it prevents 
solute contact. The correct exposure in the printing frame is a 
iiter of experience. Some prefer to use an actinometer, but to 
ige from the appearance of the plate looking through the back 
m becomes easy. The plate should be exposed titt the image is all 
t, but no more; to expose till there is any depth in the shadows is 
al. One important point which has never been previously men- 
med is the temperature of the water in which the plates are washed 
t. In the winter, when the water is very cold, the plates dry with 
» high-lights decidedly glossy, and the prints have a bold, almost 
rd appearance. In the summer, when the water is often 70 degrees 
d over, they dry with a visible grain, and give very soft prints, so 
ub it is advisable to reduce the temperature with a little ice to some- 
ere about 55 degrees Fahr.; this will ensure getting the same class 
image all the year round. 
A properly exposed plate when washed out and dried shou!d have 
st the extreme high lights glossy; all the rest of the plate should 
ve the appearance of a very fine engraving. 

Plates. 


Printing from the 
We now come to the “setting up” of the plates in succession on 
» colour bed-plate. As far as the actual settling of the plate upon 
: bed-plate is concerned, the instructions:in the booklets are clear 
easily carried out, but for three-colour work we must have a pile 
paper cut by guillotine to ensure regularity of lay. The actuat 
ling up of the plate seems to be the operation which all novices fear 
Y will not master, and becoming bewildered by the behaviour of 
ngs which are strange to their handling they give up in despair 
soon. Let us consider the elementary principle on which the image 
formed. It consists, as far as the plate is concerned, in gelatine, 
‘dened more or less by the action of light. It follows, then, that 
en the glycerine solution is placed on this, the slightly hardened 
ts will absorb it and become wet, while those more hardened will 
iain dry, so that when the plate is mopped up, and the rolier 
jlied, ink will adhere to the dry parts and not to the wet, so that 


printings, it is as well to do enough yellow prints to allow for 
contingencies. For instance, if fifty yellow prints are done, to finish 


up with twenty completed good prints is not a bad average. After 


the number of yellow prints are done sey 


in black ink. These are for use in gettin 
the red and blue printing plate. 


Having replaced the yellow plate with 
plate is in sufficient condition to give a 
one of the black prin 
register, so alter the 


eral more should be printed 


g correct register with both 


Registration. 


the red one, as soon as the 
good print pull a prints on 


s, and, judging from the amount it ig out of 
gauges accordingly. 


Then print another and 


another, until perfect register has been obtained; this will probably 


use up about six of the black prints, 
move the gauges an a 
e marked round a 
he least movement wilt be readily percei 
© keep the red prints as even as possible 


pleted prints will vary still more when t 


overcome, Both the yellow and the red 
use are not so easy to manipulate as ord 
presents no special difficulties, hence tk 


even printing during the yellow and red colours. 
also to remember that each printing is but a third of the completed 


When it becomes necessary to 
most imperceptable fraction, the mask should 
the head of the gauges with pen or pencil, when 


ved. Care should be taken 
. This is the most difficult 


colour to print with, and if they are allowed to vary much, the com- 


he blue is added. In fact, 


his difficulty of obtaining even prints is the main obstacle to be 


printing inks at present in 
inary black. The biue ink 
ne necessity for preserving 
It is important 


picture, and so avoid getting the yellow and red prints too strong 


image is formed. Consequently, when the plate rolls up too dark, | or heavy, or the completed picture will have a crude appearance. 


te water should be added to the glycerine, and further soaking is 
uired. If the plate seems too wet, dry in gentle warmth, and add 
re glycerine. Similarly with the rolling up. By rolling fast you 
_take off the ink, or by rolling slowly you can make the faintest 
we ink heavily. Lift the roller after each stroke so as not to have 
same surface passing over the same part of the plate every time. 
hn passing through this admittedly trying time for an amateur do 
waste temper and energy unnecessarily, and, above all, do not 
nd time in trying to get a good print from a plate which you know 
1ot good. Far better wait patiently till you have another ready. 
n printing from the yellow plate it is a good plan to examine 
prints through the violet filter, when the image will appear as a 
ck; it is then much easier to judge its comparative strength. The 
atest care should be taken to lay the sheets of paper close up to 
gauge points, as the least variation will show in the finished print 
5as badly as similar mistakes in the red and blue printings. 

Ihe accompanying sketch shows the bed-plate, with the mask 
htiy raised, and the sheet in position. The gauges should be 
wed. up so as to be just stiffly movable. 

8 there is sure to be a number of accidents, etc., in the three 


wise the wet ink o 
print with a mottied appearance. 

The makers of colour inks are striving 
correct and also permanent. The red 
perfect, but there are several reds to be 
absolutely permanent, are sufficiently so 
prints done with them may create. 

The density of the inks must also be 
hat the yellow being the bot 
strong, in order to take its proper place 
picture. 

In conclusion, white no dow 
acquire the requisite skill in ro. 
ages of the process are well 


t a litt 


After each printing the prints must be left overnight to dry, other- 
the print will set off on the plate, leaving the 


o produce inks theoretically 
ink seems to be the least 
obtained which, while not 
to outlast the interest any 


aken into consideration, so 


om colour should be printed fairly 


in the composition of the 


e patience is necessary to 
ling up the plates, the other advan- 
worth considering. 


The softness of 


gradation, the brilliancy of colouring, the ability to print on almost 


any kind of paper, and produce almost 
greatly in its favour. The wri 
prints in the way here described which 
by such experts as have seen them. 


THE EXHIBITION OF COLOUR-PHOTOGRAPHY. 


yu may remind those who may not already have visited the 
ibition, that it remains open until March 3 from 10.30 to 4.30, daily, 
spt Saturdays, when the hours are 10.30 to 12.30. At the time 
vriting some 500 ladies and gentlemen have paid a visit to the 
ibition, and the attendance shows no signs of diminishing. On 
contrary, there is evidence that many visitors are the cause of 
exhibition becoming known among those who may be assumed 
ye outside the circle reached in the ordinary way by the photo- 
hic Press. 


any desired effect, all tell 


er has himself produced numbers of 


have been greatly admired 
S. G. Yersury. 


Among ‘those whose names are to be found in the visitors’ book 
since we last inspected it, may be mentioned: —Geo. Bankart, Lady 


Lockyer, T. Sebastian Davis, T. C. Tur 


ner, Major-General Water- 


house, H. J. Burton, C. G. Zander, H. H. O'Farrell, F. T. Corkett, 
C. Phipps Lucas, W. Saville Kent, H. Holcroft, Dr. Albert Norman, 
William Grove, F. F. Hollyer, W. E. Brewerton, Dr. B. Jumeaux, 


J. T. Ashby, J. W. Marchant, J. A. 
J. Turnbull, Dr. W. H. Perkin, F.R.S. 


C. Branfil, F. A. Bridge, 
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PICTURE POSTCARDS. 


| 
[February 9, 1906, , 
; 


In the course of a lecture delivered before the Bolt Court School of 
Photo-Engraving on Thursday in last week, Mr. F. T. Corkett, of 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck, brought forward a number of facts and 
experiences of ‘che postcard publishing trade, the repetition of which 
cannot fail to be of interest to photographers and others who may 
be regarded as providers of the raw pictorial material from which, to 
a very jarge extent, the postcard maker works. 


The 


The first picture postcard, it appears, was produced about 1870 by 
a French stationer in commemoration of a visit of a regiment to the 
town in which the stationer resided. Until 1894 no picture post- 
cards were issued in Great Britain, the postal regulations forbidding 
the issue of any printed postcards other than the official ones. In 
fact, the first picture postcard to be issued in Great Britain was an 
official haifpenny card published in commemoration of the Naval Exhi- 
bition of 1891. It bore an impression of the Eddystone lighthouse, a 
model of which was erected in the exhibition. In 1894 three British 
firms only were in the business. In 1899 the Post Office authorised 
a card of 54 by 34 inches, a concession which at once gave an impetus 
to the postcard trade which had already assumed fairly large dimen- 
sions on the Continent. 


Postcard Facts and Figures. 


As instancing the enormous strides which the sale of postcards 
had taken, Mr. Corkett compared the difficulty of getting a stationer 
in a South Coast resort to take into stock 1,000 cards. That was in 
1899. Last summer the same stationer confessed to having disposed of 
100,000 cards in the course of a year. 

In the Postal Union returns for 1903, the entry against Great 
Britain is for mo less than 613 million postcards, three-quarters of 
which it is estimated, or 450 million, were of the picture variety. 

A census of the postcards passing through this office was taken 
last year by the Blackpool postmaster during the holiday season 
(July and August), from which it was found that an average of 


History of the Picture Postcard. 


215,000 picture postcards per week were despatched from Blackpool 
during the period, while in one week (the first week in August), as 
many as 300,000 picture postcards were posted. 

Tt is estimated that two-thirds of the postcards published in Great 
Britain are views and of photographic origin. Just at present there 
is also a wave of popularity for the bromide card of actresses’ por- 
traits, and the output of one firm who specialize in this line has 
been estimated at 1,000,000 per week, equivaient to 20,000 yards of 
sensitive material 34 inches wide. : 

During 1904 over 2,500 million postcards went through the post in 
Germany, Great Britain and America alone. The figures for 190) 
are not yet available, but it is anticipated that the total for these 
three countries will reach nearly 5,000 million. 

The Future of the Postcard Industry, 

Mr. Corkett took no pessimistic view of the future of the pictur 
ostcard. The prosperity and permanency of the industry, he 
rongly felt, were dependent on the supply of a godd article, which 
id not transgress the laws of decency. There was little deman 
‘or cards which were technically poor and vulgar in subject. Thei 
resence in the trade was, nevertheless, a menace to the growth d 
ne business, and stationers and all dealers in postcards could n 
e cautioned too seriously to taboo them utterly. Once the mind o 
he public became prejudiced against the postcard all efforts to acquit 
of the charge of vulgarity would be fruitless, and the end of its 
prosperity would inevitably follow. 

Subjects for Postcards, 

Mr. Corkett’s position as studio manager and reproductive expe 
of Raphael Tucks gives authority to his advice on 
mission of photographs and other originals for publication as post 
cards. “Have some definite object in view. Specialize some particular 
line of objects, but do not fly from landscape to portraiture, fro 
animal studies to flower prints, from breaking waves to cloud effects. 
Remember the publisher requires a set of six similar designs to 
series of subjects. They (the six photographs) should be consecutive 
and should convey something as a homogeneous whole.” 


aad 


So bh 


eUaaen as 


A MACHINE FOR PHOTO-COPIES OF LONG TRACINGS. 


A commitrre of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, has reported om 
a machine, the invention of a Professor L. F. Rondinella, by which 
tracings up to 70 ft. inlength are printed on sensitive papers, such as 
ferro-prussiate and ferro-gallic. The adjustments of the machine, 
which appear to be provided very satisfactorily, are for the printing 
of short as well as of iong tracings, and for the correct exposure of 
papers of different degrees of sensitiveness. The committee, of which 
Mr. Louis E. Levy was the chairman, has recommended the machine 
for the award of the John Scott Premium anu Medal, which is within 
the gift of a Committee of Science and the Arts of the Franklin In- 
stitute. The following extract from the report explains the construc- 
tion of the machine. 
The form of the apparatus under present consideration, to which 
the inventor has given the name of “Star Photo-Printing Machine,” 
is designed especially for the practice of the blue-print and paper- 
negative processes, and was patented March 19, 1901, No. 670,349. 
The machine is adapted to print by sunlight or artificial light as 
may be most convenient, and accordingly comprises two independent 
parts, the printing machine proper and the electric lighting apparatus 
upon which it is supported. 

The printing mechanism is contained in a casing which lis provided 
whith ball casters so as to be easily rolled out from its support upon 
tracks arranged for the purpose through a window for sun-printing. 
The casing is made of well-finished oak, and contains all the requisite 
materials of the printing process throughout, and also all the 
mechanism of the apparatus except the small electric driving motor 
and its reducing gears. These are fixed on the exterior on one side 
of the machine. The casing is curved on top, whence it runs down 
into a slant of about 45 deg., and then projects to form a receiving 
compartment at the front. The covers of the slanting and horizontal 


parts are hinged together and to the front edge of the casing, fo 

ing a two-leaved lid which, when lifted and brought forward, opel 
the machine and at the same time forms a projecting work table 
This hinged cover may also be brought to rest in two other positions 
leaving the machine only partially open and the work table out of th 
The curved section of the casing is covered with a roll-t 


way. 


Des Ile 


shutter which serves as a covering slide over the exposure openilg, 
permitting this to be varied in extent up to 150 deg. for rays fro 
the sun, and up to 120 degrees or more for those from the electri 
lamps. ; 
The printing is effected through a transparent covering-sheet which 
holds the tracing and sensitive paper down upon the surface of a felt® 
covered drum that revolves under the exposure opening concentt: 
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uly with the curved top of the casing. The transparent cover con- 
sts of a strip of the best tracing cloth over seventy feet in length, 
srmanently fastened at one end to the drum and passing around this 
ya winding roll under proper tension. The tracing cloth is care- 
lly prepared so as to wind true from roll to drum and back again, and 
s edge is spaced off into feet and marked with numbers which in- 
cate the maximum length of print which may yet be made when 
ut of the cover has been wound off. The cover-strip passes from 
3 winding-roll up under an idler and then around this down to its 
ntact with the drum, the material thus forming an inclined feed- 


For Roll Carrier win 
Sensitive Paper- 


Receiving 
Compartment 


©) R 
24-yd.roll af ~—-<& 
Transparent Cover. 

with adjustable tensior 


ments of any considerable drafting room or of a commercial blue- 
printing establishment, be regarded as of primary importance. The 
support is so wired as to be ready for connection to the mains of either 
a two- or three-wire system carrying 110 or 220 volts, direct current. 
The lighting arrangement consists of enclosed arc lamps, four, five or 
six of them for the three respective widths of the machine, or of a set 
of three or four Coper-Hewitt mercury lamps of the requisite length. 
The most actinic rays of light from an arc lamp radiate in a beam 
outward and downward from the crater formed by the arc in the 
upper carbon, and the idea is to so reflect all the rays as to bring 


Shumer 
Pull 


77 ™ Rest Bracker 
“fer Reflector Hood- 


= 


on down which the tracing and sensitive paper are carried into 
tact with the revolving drum, and thence around with it under the 
Osure opening. The printing is continued on the return, of the 
m, and after the printing the racing and prints are carried up 
inclined plane and delivered over the idler into the receiving 
partment in front. The tendion of the transparent cover can be 
lated by means of a friction brake at one end of the winding 
and can be effectively controlled so as to insure a close: contact. of 
sensitised paper with tracings on thick or rumpled tracing cloth 
ny desired printing speed. 
1e drum is actuated from the outside by means of a reducing gear- 
le from the motor to a driving spindle which passes into the 
ag and carries a small pinion on its inner end. This spindle is 
able laterally so as to carry the pinion into mesh with either of 
sets of reducing gears on the inside, one set servine to move the 
a forward at a certain speed, and the other to move it backward 
faster speed. The spindle is held in either position by means of 
ring catch which fits into either of two grooved collars carried 
he spindle on the outside. 
Tee different speeds are provided, the return in such case 
3 faster than the forward motion. The exposure goes on during 
the forward and backward movement of the drum. The com- 
ion of these various speeds affords a gradation of nine different 
ds of exposure, and these may furthermore be varied by chang- 
he lamp resistance attached to the motor. The use of cone pul- 
x of an external rheostat for this purpose is thus advantageously 
ed. 

= machine, together with its clectric-light supporting frame, is 
in three widths, affording prints up to thirty, forty-two and 
eight. inches wide respectively, all three being adapted to make 
luous prints up to a length of seventy feet. 

> electric-light support of this machine, though an extraneous 
e of the apparatus, must yet, in view of the practical require- 


about a zone of uniform actinic force over the entire surface of the 
exposure opening of the machine. To this end the lamps are placed 
directly over the axis of the drum, under a reflector-hood (fig. 3) es- 


pecially designed for the purpose upon the principle of reflection from 
the surface of an ellipse, as first demonstrated by the present inventor 
before the Franklin Institute at its meeting on December 21, 1904. 


The Jamp and the enclosing reflector-hood are both hung from a sus- 
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pension beam adapted to be raised and lowered on a support over 
the machine, the lampé being held to the beam in a fixed position and 
the hood by chains that permit its being raised and lowered about 
the lamps. Through sight-holes placed for the purpose the hood can 
be adjusted over the limps so that the ares coincide with the focal 
line of the elliptical inner surface of the hood. In this position the 
rays that strike the inner surface are reflected towards the opposite 
fecus of the ellipse. The suspension beam with its lamps and hood. 
is then lowered until the ends of the reflector hood rest upon the 
brackets at the two ends of the machine casing. Thus placed, the 
reflected light is intercepted by the cylindrical surface of the drum, 
reaching it (and its overlying tracing and sensitised paper) in rays of 
equal length and in directions uniformly normal to the surface, thus 
producing the desired area of uniform illumination. For the long 
tubes of the mercury lamps, the same principle-is applied in a form 
modified for the purpose. In either case the uniformity of iJumina- 
tion which is produced is such that tracings coming within the area 
of the opening cam be effectively printed without moving the drum. 


Patent Dews. 


Ke =, 
Process patents—applications and  specifications—are treated im 
Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 

The following application for patents were made between Ji 
22;and 21: — 

Drveroping Disx.—No. 1,883. A non-splash developing dish Samuel 
Dawe and James Cook Thompson, 23, Elm Grove, Southsea. 
Turen-Conovur Scrrens.—No, 1,938. An improved process for pro- 
ducing three-colour screens for colour photography. Robert 

Krayn, 33, Cannon Street, Londen. 

Paprrs.—No. 2,057. An improved process for making photographic 
papers. Ignaz Hoffsummer, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool. 

Firm Cartrip —No. 2,136. Improvements in photographic film 
cartridges. Thomas Macwalter and Elliott and Sons, 322, High 
Holborn, London. 

CrnemaToGRAPH-PHOTOGRAPH.—No. 2,157. Improvemignts relating 
to the synchronous operation of combined cinematographs and 
phonographs. Oskar Messter and Leon Gaumont, 7, Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


anuary 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Thesa specifications are obtainable, price 8d, each, post free, from the 
ae Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 


Cotour PuHorocrapHy.—No. 7,557, 1905. The claim is for the use of a 
number of dyes possessing a sharp difference in their powers of 
dyeing hardened and unhardened gelatine—that is to say, dyes 
which are taken up by unhardened, but not by hardened gela- 
tine. Many dyes du not distinguish sufficiently in this way, 
but excellent results may be obtained if certain dyestuffs are 
used. For instance, the mikado-dyestuffs obtained from para- 
nitrotoluenesulphonic acid, the soluble azo-dyestufis, derived 
from dehydrothiotoluidine, primuline, or their homologues and 
substitution products, natural carmine, and sulphcnic acids of 
induline and nigrosine, naphthazine blue and some of the dia- 
mine colours, lie diamine pure blue, dianil blue, dianil yellow, 
dianil garnet (made from benziding naphthylamine, disulphonic 
acid, and amidonaphtho! sulphonic «cid), and others. Of the 
anthraquinone dyestuffs may be used the aekylidoanthraquinone- 
suiphonic acids and their derivatives. For example, to produce 
a blue image, a gelatine layer sensitised by immersion in a 4 per 
cent. solution of bichromate may be exposed to light under a 
diapositive and excess of bichromate removed by washing with 
water. The layer may then be immersed in an aqueous solu- 
tion of fast blue (indulinesulphonic acid) of say 4 per cent. 
strength, rinsed with water after fiften minutes and then brought 
into intimate contact with a most gelatine paper. After about. 
ten minutes the paper may be removed from the layer, when it 
will be found to exhibit the image in blue. The original layer, 
without being re-dyed, may serve several times for reproducing 
the image cr may be coloured again by immersion in a dyebath. 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


This process is of special importance in the manufacture of three- 
colour photographs. The operation may be conducted, for instance, 
as follows :—From the three negatives are made three diapositives 
under which are exposed the bichromate gelatine plates as 
described above. The gelatine plate, which corresponds with 
the red-screen negative, may be then dyed by immersion in a_ 
solution of about 4 per cent. strength of, for instance, diamine 
pure blue, and the image may be transferred to the gelatine paper 
as hereinbefore dscribed. The gelatine plate, which corresponds 
with the green negative may be dyed by immersion in a solu- 
tion of about 4 per cent. strength of carmine or of the azo-dyestuff 
from primulinesulphonic acid and 1: 4: 7-a-naptholdisulphonie 
acid and afterwards washed. The previously obtained blue, still 
moist or re-moistened image may then be placed on the red plate 
in such a manner that the outlines cover each other, and closely 
pressed; after about ten—fifteen minutes the image is removed. 
The gelatine plate, which corresponds with the blue screen nega- 
tive, may be dyed in a solution of about 4 per cent. strength of 
dianil yellow R (azo-dyestuft from primulinesulphonic acid and 
phenylmethylpyrazolone), excess of the dye-stuff removed by 
rinsing with water and the blue and red image laid on so that 
the outlines cover each other. After about fifteen minutes the 
finished image is removed from the plate. O. Imray, for Meister, 
Lucius, and Bruning, Hoescht-on-Main, Germany. 

Prorectinc PHotograpHs.—No. 639, 1905. The claim is for a 
method of protecting finished photographs, consisting in applying 
a transparent film—which is supplied mounted in a carrier, as 
an article of commerce—the film being secured to the surface of 
the photograph by a coating of gelatine or shellac, which becomes 
adhesive by moisture or heat. The film is prepared by coating 
glass or other support with a solution of the transparent medium, 
such as celluloid, varnish, etc., and it may bear any design by 
which to ornament the photograph. Frederick Elijah Blaisdell, 
15, Langland Gardens, Londos. 

Printing Frame.—No. 11,365, 1905. The invention consists of 2 
printing frame, in which the negative is held by the rebated or 
champfered edges of sliding pieces attached to the front of the 
frame. Negatives of various sizes can thus be accommodated: 


in one frame. Walter Charles Grubb and Albert Nixon, Eagle 
Works, Durham Grove, Hackney, London, N.E. 
Focat-Prane Suurrer.—No. 16,593, 1905. Details 
the mechanism of a focal-plane shutter in which, 
movements, the slit is covered as the shutter is re-wound alte 
exposure. ‘The working of the shutter is as follows :—When the 
device is to be wound up and an exposure: to take place, i 
handle 20 is turned and the winding-up rollers 3, 4 rotated there: 
by, so that the curtains 1, 2 are wound upon these rollers. Dunn 
this movement the roller 3 moves the friction discs 8, w hich, 
their turn, transmit their movement, through the rollers 11, 
the winding-up rollers 4. The rotation of the winding-up rolle 
of both curtains continues until the pin 15 of the wh 
strikes against the projection 16. This stops the further rotatio! 
of the rollers 4. If now the handle 20 is turned further, th 
curtain 1 is moved further and displaced with relation to curt 
2 until the projection 21 strikes against the projec io 


are given ob 
among othe 


a 


If now the dis 
s moved ot 


According to the adjustment of the disc 24, the slit between 
two blinds 1—2 will be more or less broad. 
engaging lever 32, by a pressure on the button 33, i 
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of the teeth of the segment 31, the curtains are moved under the 
action of the spring stretching-rollers 5, 6. Both curtains are 
moved simultaneously, until the pin 15 of the wheel 14 strikes, 
from the other side against the pin 16, the same as during the 
winding-up. As soon as this takes place, the rollers 4 can no 
longer rotate. But the roller 5 can wind up the blind 1 still 


WUE 2 


a Y 


of 
w 


further, as the coupling-rollers 11, when the friction discs 8 are 
turned in this direction, enter into a widened part of the inter- 
spaces 10 within the rollers 4 and thus uncouple the rollers 3, 4, 
During this movement of the curtain 1, independent of the cur- 
tain 2, the slit is clesed, so that when the shutéer is wound up 
again, no light falls upon the plate. Ernst Brauburger, Steglitz, 
Berlin and Optishche Anstalt C. P. Goerz Akhengesellschaft, 
Berlin. 

EREOSCOPY witH ONE Lens.—No. 21,909, 1905. The invention 
consists of two glass prisms placed as near as possible to the 
front: of the lens and enclosed in a dull black casing. The two 
rectangular equilateral prisms 1 and 2 are so placed together that 
their hypotenuse-surfaces a ) and c d are parallel. The length of 
the small sides a ¢ or b d or c b is preferably 4 millimetres, that 


is to say, 2 little more than half the distance between the eyes, 
for the purpose of obtaining thei desired stereoscopic effect. The 
two prisms 1 and 2 are arranged in a casing 3, which is dull black 
inside and which is provided at the back with a socket 4 
for the purpose of placing it on the lens of a camera. The front 
and the back surfaces of the attachment are uncovered for the 
purpose of admitting s of light to the lens. In order to do 
away in this combination of prisms with chromatic phenomena 


due to the rays striking hypotenuse surfaces a 6 and ec d at a- 


smaller angle than 42 degrees (Figure 1), and to bring the image 
produced exactly into the centre of the sensitive plate of the 
photographic camera, the combination of prisms is arranged 
slightly outside the centre of « y of the socket 4 of the prism 
casing 3, and at an angle a to the object glass lens (Figure 1). 
The size of the shifting and of the angle of the combination of 
prisms relatively to the object giass, depends on the kind of glass 


used. In the diagrammatic horizontal section (shown in Figure 
5) through the camera with the stereo-attachment mounted in, the 
centre ‘of the lens, no attention has been paid to the shifting and 
to the angle of the prism combination required on account of the 
chromatic phenomena. If no attention is paid to the lines in 
that figure representing the camera, then the thick full lines 


2) 
f 


ws 
Fig. 2. 


show the prism combination in one position and the thick dotted 
lines in the other position. The thin full lines and the thin 
dotted lines indicate the path of rays in the two positions of the 
stereo-attachment. By following the path of the rays, it will be 
seen that the hypotenuse surfaces a ) and c d of the prisms, act 
as full reflectors, and further that the two surfaces in Figure 3 
representel by tha lines a c and e f, correspond to two lenses 
of the well known stereoscopic camera. The images produced, 


Fig. 3. 


formed by the reflection, fall, however, on the same spot of the 
sensitive plate, and not, as in the well known stereoscopic camera, 
on two arranged side by side. When using the stereo attach- 
ment, the camera is first sharply focussed. Any plate, film, and 
instantaneous camera of any size can be used, as long as it can 
be secured to a stand. The stereo-attachment is secured by its 
socket 4 to the lens, so that the projecting part @ points, Say, to 
the left hand side, see Figure 3 full lines, and then a photo- 
graph is taken. Then the sensitive plate is changed and the 
attachment it turned through an angle of 180 degrees, in such 
manner that it projects to the right, Figure 3 dotted. Then the 
second photograph is taken. Wilhelm Salow, 31', Neue Nord- 
strasse, Elberfeld, Germany. 


Cotour PHorograpHy.—No. 9,449, 1905. The present invention 


which is an improvement on that of Patent No. 1,008, 1904, con- 
sists in an optical apparatus of an optical system common for 
all three images, consisting of a double system of lenses separated 
by a highly dispersive analysing set of prisms, and provided 
with a shutter in front focal plane of the lens, or in the plane 
conjugae to the system, for the purpose of parallelising the 
elementary light pencils. The other part of the apparatus con- 
sists of three identical ceparate optical systems, each of which 
condists of a lens, a set of highly dispersive synthesising prisms, 
and, if desired, of another lens, for the purpose of enlarging or 
reducing the image, each set of synthesising prisms haying a 
symmetrical position to the analysing prisms, while the inter- 
mediate lenses form a telescopic system. This in Figure 1 a bis 
common to all three pictures and the central part of it forms the 
analysing prism device, one of three lens-systems which 
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may be referred to as ¢ (Figure 1) which direct the ray- 
pencils through rearward synthesising prisms; in some cases a 
further lens system d (Figure 1) is also provided, which serves 
for enlarging the image. For each picture four intermediate 
sets of prisms A. B. C D. (Figure 1) are provided, the relative 
positions of which, with regard to each other, are such that .ne 
homogeneous rays due to the dispersal of each of the composite 
axial rays R R' R1! by the first prism A are parellel after passing 
through the second prism B: after passing through the third 
prism C the rays coincide in a point, and after passing through 
tha fourth prism D they travel on together. A prism-system of 
this kind kas the advantage that it may be optically corrected 
independently from the lenses used in the apparatus, since the 
pencils of rays passing through ‘the prisms are subject to aberra- 
tional effects which neutralise each other. On the other hand 
the complication of the system, and the consequent absorption of 
light, are disadvantages. The method for simplifying the system, 


to which the present invention relates, is based on the fact that 
by a special arrangement of the central lens-system } and c, the 
number of rrisms in each branch of the system can be reduced 
from two to four, the optical correction of the whole being never- 
theless preserved. The apparatus is provided in front of the 
‘lens a@ with a focal plane shutter s which renders parallel the inain 
rays of R R1 R11 and so on before they enter the prism A. Let 
the central lens-system b c Figure 2 be a telescopic, achromatic 


system of two lenses having a common inner focal plane. As is 
known, all 1ays which intersect each other in one point in the 


external focal plane of the first lens b are converted into pencils 
of parallel rays in the space between the two lenses, and after 
passing through the second lens the rays again intersect each 
other, in one point of the external focal plane of the second lens 
ce. If, with a given prisra, the point of intersection is determined 
for the outermost spectrum-rays, belonging to a given image and 


Fig. 2. 


due to the analysis of the multicoloured main-ray—i.e., R, and 
also the points of divergence of the spectral pencils corresponding 
to other main rays R1, R11, and so on, thesei points will be found 
to jie in a certain plane peculiar to the prism tested. If this 
plane belonging to the first prism A Figure 2 coincides with the 
focal plane of the second lens (b) and if the last or fourth prism 
D is given a similar position with regard to the third lens (c), 
both these lenses will have, as regards optical correction, exactly 
the same effect as the second and third prisms B. C. Figure 1, and 
the latters can therefore be dispensed with. In case the focal 
distances of both lenses composing the telescopic system are 
equal, the coincidence of above-mentioned planes is not necessary ; 
it suffices if the distance of the said planes of divergence of prisms 
is equal to the distance of the exterior focal planes of the lenses 
bc. Wernicke rectilinear prisms can be used, or prisms with 
deflected central rays. For the purpose indicated the separate parts 


of the system must have fixed relative positions. The 
synthesising prism-sets cannot, therefore, be displaced for the 
purpose of dividing the beam into three beams of equal actinic 
power corresponding to the different degree of intensity of the 
plates, and it is in this case necessary to use! auxiliary devices, 
such as can also be employed in apparatus comprising fou 
prisms. These devices may consist of small mirrors or prisms 
producing tctal reflection, or the purpose. of branching off the 
beams in three directions in the optical system can also pe 
effected by deflecting the rays by means of small refractive 
prisms p,p Figure 3. Since these small prisms have 
very small indices of refraction, the aberration due to 
their use is negligible. For producing larger deflections is js, 
however, desirable to make these small prisms achromatic, or to 
neutralise the effect of each small prism by an opposite effect 
due to small prisms introduced into the rearward branches of 
the system ; for the same purpose the refractive index of the fourth 
prisms D1, D3 can be increased. With thei aid of these devices 
and by repeatedly deflecting the optical axis of each system, the 
pictures can be given any desired positions as regards the dis- 
tances by which they are separated from each other, and they 
can also be brought into one plane for the purpose of being 
focussed on a single panchromatic plate. This latter position is 


particularly useful when the purpose of the apparatus is reversed, 
that is to say, when instead of making three complementary 
negatives of an object, a projected image in natural colours is 
obtained, by synthesis, from three complementary colourless 
positives. The fixing of all three pictures on a single panchro- 
matic plate facilitates in this case the obtaining of uniformity in 
the exposure to a powerful source of light required for the pro- 
jection, and obviates the inconvenient centering of the separate 
pictures. This is more particularly inmportant for the projec 
tion of a series of successive pictures, for instance, when the 
apparatus is used in combination with a cinematograph. Charles 
Julius Drac, Marienzstadt 21/23, Warsaw, Russia. 

Exposure Mrrers.—No. 19,962, 1905. The invention is an improve- 
ment of meters of the type specified in Letters Patent, No. 17,642, 
1892. Four scale-marked discs are employed, giving readings 
for plate speeds, light values, diaphragm apertures, weather 
and subject. The meter may be constructed so that it is more 
compact, and may be supplied with projecting studs to facilitate 
the rotation of the movable scales. Ilford, Limited, Britanma 
Works, Ilford, and Rowland Samuel Potter, 97, Belgrave Road, 
Tford, 


Cen naa 


Miss Brarrice Tonneson, the Chicago photographer who has 
specialised in advertisement photography, is out with a new concelt. 
The idea is to surround a central picture with a cordon of smaller 
ones, in various poses and diversified costumes, “From decolleté 0 


c can ti 
high stock gowns and garments, graye or gay; or, on gently patheue 
expressions, set off those of a different kind,” success or failure 


epend- 
ing on the subject, the clothes worn in the various enveloping 
pictures and the care taken to see that they combine well together 
It is even hinted that very interesting effects may be produced by 
margining the central photograph with former pictures of the resent 
subject, who, if she be up-to-date in attire and the spirit of the 
time, represents merely perfection, not age; her former pictures 
besides being interesting reminders witness the gradation from We 
simpering maiden to the serene, self-possessed woman.—* The Photo- 
grapher” (New York). 


THE annual meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic Union will be 


. 
| 


held at Batley on April 7. The eighth annual excursion will take place” 
on June 23, 1906, to York. 
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Exhibitions. 


——— 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALVIN LANGDON COBURN, 
AT THE R.P.S. 


\s we announced last week, the house exhibition of the work of 
\lvin Langdon Coburn opened at the premises of the Royal Photo- 
raphic Society, in Russell Square, on Tuesday last. The exhibition 
vill be open daily from 11 to 5 (Saturdays inclusive) until March 31 
n presentation of card. The walls hold 120 photographs, nearly all 
10unted in passe-par-touts, and therefore a little monotonous for this 
season. Of these 120 forty-four are portraits, and it is this portion 
i the exhibition which will be most worthy of study by our readers. 
Ve hold no brief for the latest thing in portraiture ; neither do we 
ar the oldest. We are quite prepared to be told that by those who 
ave been in photography for years tha many of Mr. Coburn’s por- 
aits are technical blunders, crimes in ighting, and demonstrations 
[ ineptitude in the ma king ef a print. We would ask studio critics 
ich as these to assume—as we believe they may assume—that Mr. 
oburn gets the effects he exhibits—on purpose. They may transgress 
1 the unwritten laws which photographers have striven to obey in 
ortraiture since the profession of portait photographer has existed, 
ut there they are, and the fact remains that people well qualified 
) judge of them, as portraits applaud them in no halt measures. We 
Ippose our professional readers do not care one brass farthing about 
le opinion their customers may entertain of them as technicians 
photography so long as they esteem them as portraitists. And 
lis is why professional photographers should visit the exhibition. 
is one of the first opportunities ‘they have had of seeing the work 
one who discards conventions to portray the man who photo- 
aphs to please himself, and, in spite of mannerisms, astonishes his 
sters with the freshness and perceptions of his photographic por 
aits. Take two portraits which hang togesher—those of Mr. Fredk. 
. Evans and Mr. George Davison. The former is alive with the 
ibbling volatility of the secretary of the Linked Ring. There you 
ve Evans to the life, and one wonders whether such a ong exposure 
thirty seconds, which Mr. Coburn is in the habit of giving even 
th his sitter in sunlight—his jens aperture must be guessed at— 
us made without destroying the “ go” of the portrait. It might 
ve been given in the case of the equally characteristic portrait of 
r. Davison, who appears just as much at ease before the camera 
though Coburn were merely Swinfen-Hady. We like bes the 
rtraits in which a strong lighting has been used, and in the land- 
apes as well Mr. Coburn, it seems to us, excels in the handling 
extremes of light and shade. But he will not avoid abnormal 
hting merely because they are usually credited with being use- 
s, and his catholicism in this respect sometimes leaves him with 
ects such as No, 4, a portrait of Robert Barr, which are unpleasant. 
rt of the secret of the success of many of the portraits is the fine 
ise of proportion shown by the photographer in placing his por- 
it in the space of the printing paper. We notice a number of 
tances where the height of the sitter is conveyed in this way, and 
» same skill can be seen in the landscapes. 
Che visitor whose lot it is to earn a iving with his camera will 
filled with the big question: —*Can photography of this kind 
made profitable?” If prices are anything to do with it, Mr. 
burn sets a bright example to those im ‘the rank and file of photo- 
iphy who lower the standard for all of us by cheapening the 
stograph in public estimation. The price of single copies (10 x 8) 
many of the portraits in the exhibition is £5 5s. each, and though 
have no idea what Mr. Coburn’s charges are for sittings in the 
ular way of business, we have ne reason to think that they are 
thing like as low as the high prices of a first-rate studio. If the 
‘man show at the Royal does this one hing, therefore—if it 
nonstrates that the production of an individual photograph at a 
id round sum js a feasible proposition commercially—it behoves 
fessional photographers to consider whether such a movement does 
open up a new description of business; a business which at present 
eals to the cuitured few, but which assuredly will grow just as 
ter taste in photographic production has been shown by the public 
ecent years. 


f Mr. Coburn’s landscapes we are compelled to speak in a few 


words. One characteristic of nearly all of them is the natural bigness 
he contrives to impart to representations of objects and scenes which 
are dwarfed by their surroundings. Show Coburn your back garden, 
with the request to give you a photograph of it (with water butt) 
of pictorial quality, and he would do it as Mr. Bernard Shaw says, 
“without effort,” or if you had no garden the water-butt alone 
would probably provide him with a “motif.” What a man to have 
about a studio, when photographing persons such as the individual 
who, at Penge, not long ago thrice confused the police by impersonat- 
ing a small dust-bin! That is what impresses one in 
his landscape work, the way he singles out the most varied bits 
of a scene, and rescues them from pictorial oblivion in their sur- 
roundings. His eye for the picturesque is keen and discriminating. 
Nature as a whole, he seems to think, is all right, but let me select 
for-you one or two delicate morsels from the profusion of good things. 
As a result we have some quite novel renderings of scenes familiar to 
all of us, so familiar, in fact, tha’: we have never seen precisely the 
aspect of i: which has given Coburn his picture, or, perhaps, having 
once caught a suggestion of it, have not had the patience to wait 
and expose and re-expose until the effect was secured. 


Dew Apparatus, S&C. 


The “Renaud” Quick Bromide Printer. Sold by Marion and Co., 
23, Soho Square, London, W. 

Designs of apparatus for the rapid production of bromide and 
gaslight prints and postcards have evidently occupied inventors’ 
minds of late, a diversion of inventive genius for which the startling 
figures representing the sales of picture postcards is no doubt 
responsible. The modes of construction of these new pieces of 
apparatus are as different as the results they are called upon to turn 
out. The one before us, which Messrs. Marion call the “ Renaud,” 
is singularly innocent of anything in the nature of movements or 


eH 


machinery. It is assumed to be one person’s work to look after an 
apparatus of this kind, and that therefore the printing of the nega- 
tive may just as well involve the intervention of some primitive type 
of human intelligence such as may be assumed to be the possession 
of a hired boy or girl. Things are adjusted at the start by some 


one of experience, and the cards can then be taken off very rapidly 
from the negative by anyone who is able (1) to lay a piece of paper 
The apparatus consists of the box 
Above the 
ire), and 
tive up to 


in a frame, and (2) count five. 
seen in the drawing and containing an electric lamp. 
latter is a ground glass screen (D shown dotted in the 
on the top of the box a ground glass bed on which a n 
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whole plate in size can be clamped. The clamping boards, B B, are 
adjustable for 4 plate, cabinet and postcard sizes, and prints from 
papers of these dimensions can thus be made from any negative 
between whole plate and the smallest sizes. Masks can be placed 
in the negative and vignettes or the ground glass shelf below. These 
and all other preliminary operations are performed with the light 
on, the switch E main‘aining contact for this purpose. When ready 
for exposure, this switch is turned off, and the only way then of 
switching on the lamp inside the box is by bringing down the pres- 
sure board, F, on the card or paper which is laid on the negative. This 
movement at the same time cuts off the safelight G, and on pressure 
being released from the board after sufficient exposure has been 
given, the board rises, cutting off the light inside and re-establishing 
that outside. Hence the operator’s hands are free to replace a new 
card for the exposed and to proceed in this way without any loss 
of time. The apparatus, as we have said, is simple in the extreme, 
and is sold at the price of 25s. complete with three masks, pressure 
boards in 5 sizes and wiring, and adapter to fit any household 
fitting. 
The Quick Focus Kodak. 
Road, London, E.C. 
Quite a novel feature in hand-cameras is embodied in a new instru- 
ment brought out by the Kodak Company under the above descriptive 
title. The camera is a Kodak of the box pattern, and the novel 
movement lies in the focussing arrangement. A notched scale is 
provided on the side of the camera, and by means of it the instru- 
ment is made ready for focussing on an object at any distance 
between 6 and 100 feet. The lens, however, is not moved into the 
selected position until a button just below the scale is pressed, when 
the front of the camera flies forward and is held in the position. 
‘The exposure made, the front is pushed back flush with the camera 


Made by Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell 


KODAK 


body and is so carried with all its working parts enclosed until a 
second subject presents itself, when it is again drawn forward to the 
same extension or to any other which at any moment before exposure 
may have been selected. There is an indescribable snap and smart- 
ness about the movement which should enhance its selling powers 
quite apart from the actual assistance which the device affords in 
accurately setting the camera to scale. The way in which the move- 
ment is worked out recommends itself to the purchaser, and the 
dealer’s task in demonstrating the points of the camera is assuredly 
a light one. The Quick-Focus Kodak takes a 54 by 54 (postcard) 
picture, and possesses all the usual accessories in the way of finders, 
stops, time and instantaneous shutters. The price of the camera 
is 50s. 
The “Togo” Printing Frame. Made by the Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Company, Criterion Works, Stechford. 

It is something to the credit of the Criterion Works that they 
have been able to design a printing frame distinctly different from 
the numerous patterns on the market. The “Togo” is as slim as 
its name implies—24 of it make a pile 6 inches high—and its con- 
struction is such that in mahogany it costs 6d., or it can be obtained 
in “leather board” for 3d. This is quarter plate size; it is made 
as well in the standard sizes, including, of course, the inevitable 
It consists of a frame in a rebated aperture in which 


postcard. 


the negative lies, and a double-hinged back which is clamped to the 
frame by a travelling brass spring. 
print. 


It affords a full view of the 


cand the ink. 


Aw incandescent oil-light, said to be 400 candle power, is being ] 
placed on the market by Messrs. Van Wart, Son and Co., 106 and | 
108, Queen Victoria Strect, London, E.C. It is known as the | 
“Blanchard,” and though advanced as a portable light for the use _ 
of builders and in workshops has obvious qualifications for purposes 
of photographic printing, etc. It burns paraffin at an estimated 
cost of one farthing per hour. 

Tu Zeiss “ Universal Palmos ” Camera.—In reviewing this camera 
jast week we should have mentioned that although the body of the 
camera is built for 9 x 12 cm. plates, the dark-slides, film-pack — 
adapters, and other exposure apparatus are made in quarter-plate 
size, and hence the instrument is immediately at the disposal of 


British workers. 
Two patterns of Reflex cameras have been issued by Messrs. Hough- 
tons, Ltd., as the “Holborn” Reflex, Nos. 1 and 2. The cameras 
are of the magazine type, carrying 12 plates in sheaths, and are 
made only in quarter-plate size. 
Rucrervep.—The Wellington Light-Filter. (Wellington and Ward, 
Histree, Herts.) To be reviewed in a later issue. 


—_—_— 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


A book-post card from H. and W. Green, Rotherham, reaches us 
as a reminder of the mount specialties of this active firm. 

An immensely interesting book reaches us from Valentine and 
Sons, Ltd., Dundee. It isa collection of plate illustrations of the 
firm’s various works, and gives a most striking and graphic account: 
of the large dimensions to which the photographic-and “ process” 
publishing ‘business has grown. Messrs. Valentine, we learn, tum 
out between one and two tons of picture postcards daily, and are 
producers of the postcard in every particular saving the cardboard 
A new department of theirs is set apart to produce 
1,000 coloured postcards of a view within a month of order. The 
book, which is a most vivid sidelight on the business doing and to 
be done in postcards, can be had for the asking. 


A rie of enlargers and artists, exclusively for the profession, 
which has recently extended its circle of operations, is that of C. Corn, 
whose show rooms and London house are now open at 9, High Street, 
Islington, Enlargements in bromide, carbon, and platinotype, with 
finishing in oils and water colours, are the stock lines in which we 
nave seen some extremely good work; but as tha’: fac alone cannot 
be taken as any kind of testimony to a firm's services, we may he 
allowed to record our unqualified satisfaction with a purely personal 
iece of work—a water-colour enlargement—done for us by Mr. Corn, 
with a regard for the subject and to a degree of per ection which 
speaks volumes for the ability of his staff. A large variety of em 
argements, with and without artist’s finishing, is before us as we 
write, and if we refer to it at all it must’ be in terms 0 the sincerest 
commendation. Mr. Corn charges a fair price, one which obviously 
ermits him to retain a skilled staff, and he maintains a scandatt 
of quality which must ve for the good of those who entrust theif 
work to him, 


Dew D)aterials. 


— 


A vury attractive variety of title on mounts has been recently 
shown to us by Messrs. E. Oborne, 26, Red Lion Square, WC. The 
name and address of the photographer is produced in embossed letter 
ing on a tiny panel, surrounded by a line the same colour as the 
ground of the panel. The whole of the work of this two-colour ¢ 
bossing is done by Messrs. Oborne, and the effect is altogether & 
noteworthy distinction to a photographer's mounts. A sample mount 
from Messrs. Oborne’s is the best means of appreciating the novelty: 

————— ————— 

SuNDERLAND Photographic Association —The entries for the for he 
coming exhibition should shortly be with the executive. Intending 
competitors who have not already secured entry forms (which include 
a facsimile of the handsome plaques which are being offered), short 
apply to the hon sec., W. E. Kieffer, Stirling Street, Sunderland. 


y 
y 
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Dectings o 


I Societies. 


a 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Feb. Name of Society. | 


Subject. 


Photographic Society of Ireland 
Bromley Camera Club ..,.,....... 
Aberdeen Amat. Photo, Assn, 


Colne Camera Ciub ....... seeseee 
.| Loughton Photographic Society 
Sutton Photographic Club 


Leicester Lit. and Philo. Society 
Aberdeen Photo Art Club ....... 


Leek and District Photo. So 
Oxford Camera Club 
Dewsbury Photo, Society 


Scarborough and Dis. Ph. Soc. 


.| Halitax Camera Club ....... 
.| Southampton Camera Club 


.| Cripplegate Photo. Society 


.| Royal Photographic Soc. . 
.| Cardiff Windsor Amat, Ph. § 


Sheffield Photographic Society 


Darlington Camera Club ......... 


..| Rodley, Farsley, & Calverley Dis, 
Birmingham Photo. Society. ... 


St. Helens Camera Club 


Leeds Camera Club.......406sessee 


-| Nelson Photo. Society 


Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art Soc. 
| 
Leeds Photographic Society .. 


Holmfirth Photographic Soe... 


Worthing Camera Club..........., 


E.ssssaeee,| North Middlesex Photo. Soc, ... 


Gateshead Camera Club 


Huddersfield Nat. and Ph. Soc. 


a: {* Carbon,” 


e My Impressions cf America.” 


Bisso.--e--.| Dring Camera Club.............0.0+- 


South Essex Camera Club ....... 
Cricklewood Photo. Society. 
Coventry Photo. Club. 
Photographic Club... 
feses......| HVerton Camera Club..........0..<. 


Leeds Camera Club ......0.6.00. 


..| G.H.R, Mechanics’ Institution... 
.| Acton Photographic Society ... 
Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn.... 
Hull Photographic Society ... 
| London and Proy. Photo. Assn 
| Harrogate Camera Club 
Southport Photographic Soe. ... 


Bolt Court Sch. of Photo, Eng, 


Pudsey and District Photo. Soc. 


| Sheffield Friends’ Sch. Ph, Soc. 
Richmond Camera Club . 


Darwen Photographic Assn...... 


| Cardiff Windsor Amat, Ph. Soc, 
| Chelsea and District Photo. Soc. 


““The Use of a Camera on a Holiday.” 
Mr. J. Stuttard. 
Lantern Evening. Affiliation Prize 
{ Slides, lent by R.P.8. 
“Velox, and its New Applications.” Mr. 
{ W. Sadler. 


Yorkshire Photographic Union 
Members’ Slides. 

“ Mounting, &,.” The President. 

“Exposure and Development.” Mr. 


A. P. Hoole. 
““Micro-Photography.” Illustrated. Mr. 
{ J. W. Watts. 
“The Principles of Artistic Selection.” 
Mr. J. A. H. Hector. 
Demonstrated, Mr. 
Howarth. 
Exhibition of Members’ Slides. 
Mr. 


The Presi- 


Herbert Day. 
f “ American Observations.” 
\_ dent. 
Focus. “Stories without Words.” 
R.P.S. Affiliation (1905) Slides, 
“Marine Photography.” Mr. F. J, 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 
Annual General Meeting. 
‘ Lantern Slide Making.” 
ot Process Mr. W. J. 
Bates. 
“One Thousand Miles in Norway.” Mr. 
H. L. Thomson. 


Blocks,” 


(areata Illustrations by Means 


f Annual Conversazione at Farsley 
\ Liberal Club, 
{The Art of Rosetti.” Tlustrated. 


Mr. Whitworth Wallis. 
“Exhibition Pictures and their Produc- 
{ tion.” Mr. L. H. Chesterton. 
Conversazione and 
Members’ Work. 
“Places and People of Westmoreland.” 
Mr. Percy Lund. 


Exhibition of 


“Bromide Printing Processes.” Mr, 
F, Seaman. 

“Hand Camera Work.” Mr. T. F, 
Brogden, 

“Retouching.” Mr. J. Way. 

“Velox and its New Applications.” 
Demonstrated. Messrs. John J. 
Griffin & Sons, 

“The Romantic in Landscape.” Mr, 


‘Cameras and Pictures,” with Prize 


t F.C. Tilney. 


Lantern Slide Mlustrations. Repre- 

“ill sentative of Messrs. Thornton, 
Pickard. 

Illustrated. 


1" Taste and Selection.” 
Mr, Percy Sheard. 
(eeatition and Discussion on Negatives 
of the Prize-Winning Prints, 
“Hand Camera.” —_ Illustrated. 
W. L. F. Wastell, F.R.P.S. 
Photography 1905 Prize Slides. 
“ Lens Making : the Cooke Lens.” 
W. R. Harris. 
Focus Prize Slides. 
“Practical Enlarging.” Cc. W. 
Childs, 
Exhibition of Members’ Work and 
Lantern Lecture, 
te Control in Printing.” Demonstrated. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. H. W, Bennett, F.R.P.S. 
Lantern Evening. Mr. B. H. Allis, 
f © How I Intensify and Reduce.” 
\( Watmough Webster. 

‘‘Photo-Micrography.” Mr. A. Assert. 

“A Regal South Country Minster.” 
Mr. E. W. Harvey Piper, 

Yorkshire Photographie Union Slides. 


Mr. 


fi: Landscape Photography.” Mr. George 


T. Harris, 
ia The Reproductive Arts in America,” 
Mr. Wm. Gamble. 
“How to Make Lantern Slides (various 
processes),” Mr, F, Nicholson, 
Members’ Lantern Night. 
“The Focal Piane Shutter and its Use.” 
Mr. Walter Kilbey. 
“Tn the Fiords of Norway.” Mr. W. 
{ Phillips. 
¢“ Tabloids.” Messis. Burroughs, Well- 
come & Co. 


Annual General Meeting. 


Lrrps PHorocrapuic Socrery.—On January 30, Mr. J. Page Croft, 
demonstrated the gum-bichromate process. Although Mr. Croft 
gave a few hints on the preparation of home-made paper, the interest 
centred around the specimens of his machine-coated material, 
pieces of which he developed during the demonstration, 
insensitive and must be sensitised y the user in a solution of bich- 
romate. An ordinary gum-coating treated in this way would dissolve 
and run, but the “Page Croft” gum is hardened by the addition of 
methylated spirit and a small quantity of sulphuric acid. As a conse- 
quence, development can only be done with warm water containing 
a small quantity of caustic soda to assist it. A number of prints 
were successfully developed; several over-exposed ones required the 
solution boiling-hot before the image would appear, but in every 
case a normal print resulted. There was no sign of blistering, granu- 
larity, or other technical defects, their absence confirming the enor- 
mous latitude of the paper and the stability of the coating, The half- 
tone rendering was remarkably good. 


several 
The paper is 


Wuitsy Camera Crus.—Mr. W. Sadler, demonstrating Velox on 
January 30, said the point of the greatest. importance was to choose 
the grade of paper most suited to the negative. When in Scotland, the 
demonstrator found that Dr. Richmond claimed to be the inventor of 
what was known as the Blake-Smith process, so he called it the Dr. 
Richmond Blake-Smith bath until the question of the originator was 
settled. 

Cuntsea Puorocrapnic Socrmry,.—In the course of a demonstra- 
tion on February 1, on enlarged negative making, Mr. A. 8. Long 
explained that the process was very similar to bromide enlarging, 
ut it would be remembered that the plates used were very much 
more sensitive to light than bromide paper. The yellow cap on the 
ens was quite inadmissible, and focussing should be done on a 
ground glass screen or on white paper packed out to the thickness of 
he plate used. Care should be taken that there was an even light- 
img over the whole surface of the subject being enlarged, and a slow 
acked plate should be used. 

Rornrruim Puorocrapurc Socrwry.—On Tuesday, 

Rotherham. Photographic Society entered into the occupation of new 
premises in Frederick Street, formerly used as a social club. ‘These 
permanent quarters adjoin the premises of Mr. J. Leadbeater, and in 
becoming the tenants the society has expended some £40 in necessary 
alterations. This sum has been subscribed by the members, and has 
been devoted to the erection of an outside staircase, the decoration of 
the room, the re-arrangement of the lighting, including the installa- 
ion of the electric light (for the use of the lantern), and the pro- 
vision of a dark room where members can change and develop their 
plates. It is confidently anticipated that the acquisition of the new 
room will result in an addition to the membership of the Society, 
as by its means amateur photographers are now provided with facilities 
such as they have not had before in Rotherham. This forward step 
has been taken by the society at the conclusion of sixteen years of 
existence, during which time, it is satisfactory to record, the society 
has been entirely self-supporting, and has never appealed for funds out- 
side its own ranks. The society owes much to its president, Mr. J. 
Leadbeater, and its secretary, Mr. H. C. Hemmingway, by whom at 
the opening of the new premises, a statement was made as to the 
council’s plans for the society’s future prosperity. He believed it 
was the intention to arrange for more frequent meetings, at any rate 
bi-monthly meetings; and if some of them partook more of friendly 
taiks on matters photographic than set papers, it might be advan- 
tageous. At any rate, it was thought they might devote a little 
more attention to the more elementary part of the art-science; and 
he was quite sure that some of the older hands who were experienced, 
in photographic matters would not hesitate two minutes to tender what 
help they could to those who were in the early stages. Those present 
had seen what the society had to offer. The dark room was intended 
to be opened on certain fixed hours on every weekday, and the meet- 
ing room also would, of course, be open for photographic purposes. 
The enlarging lantern would also be available. 

We congratulate Rotherham and the society on this satisfactory 
state of affairs. 

WaLkiey Conservative Crus Cammr'’s Society (SHEFrrEnp).-The 
hon. secretary, on February 1, gave a demonstra’ion of the new 
Page-Croft pigw.ent paper. A number of prints were developed, 
showing the ease and s‘mplicity of the process. The lecturer recom- 


January 30, the 


116 


mended users who sensitised their own paper to take the paper out 
of the sensitising bath immediately the paper became limp. Much 
Lrighter prints had been ths resulé, in the lecturer’s hands, through 
The paper would yield any amount of 


doing this 
almost to sat 


© his heart's ccntent.” 
times as fast as P.O.P. 


R. Robinson was second, 
hird place. 
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y the amateur whe worked glossy P.O.P., whilst i 
was a sine qué non for the impressionist and artistic worker. Any 
amount of hand work could be put in, the best way to do this being 
the one recommended by the maker of the paper, “ after development 
has been carried as far as thought fit, the print should be dried (in the 
dark), then pinned on a board, damped, then one could work on it 


The lecturer found 


SourHampron Camera Crus.—At ‘the meeting hel 
he winner of the lantern-slide competition 
o be Mr. H. Essex, whose work is rapidly attaining high merit. Mr. 


and Mr. Essex and 


icate gradation everywhere. 


etail, sufficient 


the paper at least six 


on February 5 
for landscapes proved 


Mr. E. EH. Rye tied for 


PrymoutH PHorocrapuic Sociery.—At the meeting on Friday, 
February 2, Mr. J. T. Johnson, president, in 
Johns gave a very excellent paper on “Lantern Slide-Making by 
Artificial Light.’ He showed that in slide-making it was necessary 
o have a theoretically perfect negative, one full of detail, without 
great contrasts, and with de 


the chair, Mr. W. Chas. 


Having 


obtained the right negative the method adopted consisted in using 
Wynne’s printing meter to obtain the test number, and this secured, 


correct exposure Was 0 


tained 
veloper were used. It was adv 


, if the same 


should be always the practice. In connection 
of lantern plate speeds compiled by Watkins, 
to use. A series of experiments which he had made enabled the lec- 
turer to say exactly how much light should be used for varying 


negatives as tested under the 
settled, always remained good 
the source of illumination, and 


any given exposure had been worked out. 


lantern plates and de- 


ised that one plate and one developer 


with exposures, the list 
was considered desirable 


Wynne print meter, and this, once 
for the purpose. Magnesium wire was 
the length of the piece necessary for 


Dews and Dotes. 


Brrmupa Arrewroot, which is 
to others for mounting purposes 
“Chemist and Druggist” from W. T. 


is the su 
ne 


often recommended in preference 


bject of a letter to the 
s, of Bermuda, wherein 


it is pointed cut that he is the sole maker of arrowroot shipped from 
Bermuda to Engiand to his agents, Messrs. George Harker, 101 and 
103, Upper Thames Street, E.C. He writes 
in the world is grown and manufactured in Bermuda: it is' different 
in almost every respect from the arrowroot starches prepared in other 
countries. The purity of the Bermuda arrowroot which I manufacture 
is the result of the special care and attention which is exercised in 
every detail of the various processes of preparation from the root to the 


finished starch, all of v 


vision. The water used in connect’. 


ch are ¢ 


:—The purest arrowroot 


ied on under my personal super- 
on with the washings through 


which the pulp passes is an important factor in the purity of the 


starch. 


‘This water is rain, caugh 


stone tanks, and as there are no factories 0 
spheric contamination in the Bernruda Islands, the vesult is a water 
of unquestionable purity, absolutely free from the foreign substances 
usually found in that procured from springs and rivers. The crop oi 


arrowroot for 1505 was an exceedingly sma 
sequent limited supplies going to London it has undoubtedly 
the opportunity to certain unscr 
upon the unsuspecting grocer or d ruggist, W 


and stored in specially constructed 


r other sources of atmo- 


h the con- 
riven 


l one, and y 


upulous people to work this fraud 


ho in all innocence passes 


it on to the public. This year, however, the crop will be larger, and 


I trust to be able to ship a quantity sufficien 
cure their supply of the genuine article. 
Tur Northern Exhibition—This important 
annually alternately at Manchest 
year be held at Manchester, and be open 


, Liverpe 


to enable dealers to pro- 


exhibition, held 
ool, and Leeds, will this 


rom April 27 to May 7 


inclusive. It was hoped that the Manchester City Art Gallery would 
have been available for the exhibition in the same manner as 
the Art Galleries at Liverpool and Leeds, but after negotiations 
lasting over eleven months the Art Gallery Committee found that 


——————_______ 


the space at their disposal would not permit of their allowing any 
of the rooms for the purpose of a photographic exhibition. This hag, 
caused the date of the exhibition to be delayed in announcement, 
The fine room at the Manchester Atheneum has been secured, and 
every endeavour will be made to ensure a first-class exhibition. The 
Rev. H. W. Dick has been appointed chairman of the executive and 
various committees formed for carrying out in an efficient manner 
the details. Much energy is being shown by the Manchester men, 
and we feel sure their results wiil be satisfactory. We may say there 
will be no local selection committees as at Leeds; all pictures will 
be selected by the judges only. The prospectus will be ready in a, 
few days. 

Faran Photographs.—Advices from the Baltic provinces state that. 
many of the Lettish revolutionaries have been captured owing to the 
fact that, during the early stages of the insurrection, armed national _ 
militias were formed in different places, the members of which in- 
discreetly displayed their enthusiasm for the cause by having them- 
celyes photographed in groups in uniform. These photographs sub- 
sequently fell into the hands of the authorities. 


Commercial & Legal Intelligence, 


— 
Currinc Copper.—In the City of London Court, last week, before 
Judge Rentoul, K.C., a claim was made by Mr. Henry W. Pueta, 
4, Savage Gardens, against the Farringdon Works and H. Pontifex 
and Sons, Limited, Shoe Lane, to recover £3 13s. 1d. under somewhat: 
peculiar circumstances. The plaintiff had a large sheet of beautifully 
polished French copper which he wished to have cut into pieces ior 
the purpese of photograyure, and he sent it to the defendants to cut. 
They charged him 1s., and now the plaintiff said that they hadi 
spoiled the copper sheets completely, and that they were valueless to 
him. The copper had been scratched and dented and cut badly.—M. 
Godley, defendants’ counsel, said they took no responsibility in the 
matter, and they told the plaintiff's representative when he brought: 
the copper. That was denied.—Mr. Osborn, plaintiff's so icitor, said 
the copper was only fit for scrap copper now. It had been dogs-eared. 
—Mr. Godley said the defendants were in the habit of cutting gretb 
masses of copper. Had they known the plaintiff's copper was for the 
purposes of a photogravure they would have declined ‘to have any: 
thing to do with it—Judge Rentoul inspected the copper on ‘the 
bench, and said it seemed to him to be scandailously cut altogther 
No firm ought to undertake such a job and spoil men's goods, even 
it were done cheap The defendants fixed their own price. The 
copper was not now fit even for a:fire. screen.—Mr. Osborn said it was 
worth nothing to the plaintiff—Mr. Godley said it must be worth 
something. It weighed 45 ibs., and copper was worth 1s. 2d. per lu 
—Judge Rentoul said the defendants held themselves out as coppet 
smiths, and they could not free themselves from having to act with 
rational workmanlike skill, which had not been done in that case 
He could not hold that the work was properly done, and he must find 
for the plaintiff for the amount claimed, with costs. Of course, the 
defendants could appeal if they liked. 
A Puorocraputc Operator’s Claimn.—In the City of London Court, ol 
January 26, an action was brought by Mr. A. G. Field, 20, Bishop 
gate Street Without, operating photographer, iagainst Mr. Zelger, 0 
the New British. Art Studio, photographer, 84, High Holborn, 
recover £1 13s., a week’s wage, in lieu of notice.—Mr. Martin 0’Con 
nor, plaintiff’s counsel, who appeared at the instance of the 
graphic Society, said the case was one of some importance, aft ‘ 
as it did, the whole 15,000 members of that society. The plamull 
had been discharged without any notice, and the reason given : 
defendants’ was that operating photographers were daily servan 
could be sent away without any notice. The plaintiff's society 
anxious to have the custom maintained by which operating. 
eraphers, people who touched up photographs, etc., were entitled F 
a week’s wages in lieu of notice. The defendant now inform 
Court that he would not contend that the plaintiff was not @ 
to a week’s wages unless he was wrongly dismissed. He dise 
the plaintiff because he was insolent, having snapped his finger 
his (defendant's) face, and said his business was a “dish Tag: 
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plaintiff said that was quite untrue. He had been dismissed on the 
ground that he was a daily servant and was not entitled to notice. 
There was an altercation between the defendant and himself, and the 
defendant spoke very sneeringly of the fact that he was an operator. 
The next might he was told to go, having been kept on for two days 
after the supposed insolence, which he denied.—Judge Rentoul, K.C., 
said if the defendant had dismissed the plaintiff for insolence imme- 
diately after it happened, there might have been something in his 
statement, but the plaintiff had been allowed to work for two days 
after behaving, as the defendant said, rudely. The defendant had 
waived the offence, if any had been committed, and he would not 
decide there had been any. Judgment for the plaintiff for the amount 
claimed, with costs on the higher scale, because the action was of 
importance to all photographic operators. 
InpEcENT Postcards.—At Bow Street, last week, Ivan Paperno, a 
stationer and tobacconist, of City Road, Shoreditch, was summoned 
under the Vagrant Act for exposing indecent picture postcards in 
his shop window.—Mr. Muskett, who supported the summonses on 
behalf of the Commissioner of Police, said) that in the course of the 
Jast few months there had been an undoubted recrudescence of the 
traffic in indecent pictorial postcards. Many prosecutions took place 
a year or two ago, and it was hoped that the sale of such postcards 
had been stopped; but the trade was now reviving, and cases were 
coming under the notice of the Commissioner of Police from all parts 
of the metropolis. Having regard to all the warnings which had been 
given by previous prosecutions of this kind, he ventured to suggest 
that it was time to consider whether an example should not be made 
in such a gross case as this was by committing the defendant to prison 
as a warning to others.—Sub-Divisional Inspector Coles gave evidence 
of the seizure of a large number of pictorial postcards at the defend- 
ant’s shop, as to 846 of which he applied for an order for destruction. 
*—Mr. Fenwick said that, with the exception of one or two of the 
cards, which were on the border line, they were obscene or indecent. 
He made an order for the destruction of the cards, and imposed the 
full penalty of £25 and £5 costs, with the alternative of two months’ 
hard labour. He refused to allow the defendant time to find the 
money. 
Bankruptcy at Brentford.—The official receiver for the Brentford 
district has issued particulars in the failure re Francis Crichton 
Temple, residing at ‘“Cassillis,” St. Margarets-on-Thames, from 
which it appears that the debtor has filed a statement of affairs show- 
ing gross liabilities amounting to £4,124 12s, 2d., of which £1,500 
is expected to rank aginst the estate for dividend. The assets are 
estimated to produce £1,199 3s. 8d., from which £13 15s. has to be 
deducted for the claims of preferential creditors payable in full, 
leaving a nett assets at £1,175 7s. 10d., and disclosing a deficiency of 
£524 12s. 2d. The report and observations of the official receiver 
are to the following effect: The act of bankruptcy on which the 
receiving order was made was the failure of the debtor to comply 
before the 25th day of November, 1905, with the requirements of a 
bankruptcy notice duly served upon him. The petitioning creditor 
is Mr. C. A. Nussey, of 1, Great Winchester Street, E.C. The debtor, 
who has been adjudged bankrupt, states that from September, 1904, 
to the date of the receiving order, he was managing director of a 
limited company at a salary of £100 per annum, commencing from 
March, 1905. He has now no occupation. The debtor's affairs were 
liquidated by arrangement about the year 1880. The debtor states 
that nothing was paid under the liquidation, but that he has since 
paid all the creditors he could find in full. The unsecured liability 
ds in respect of money lent. The debtor has omitted the petitioning 
ereditor’s claim, amounting, it is understood, to £3,600, from hig 
statement of affairs. The creditors stated to be fully secured hold 
first and second mortgages for £1,500 and £800 on the freehold 
house, “ Cassillis,” where the debtor resides; first, second, third and 
fourth mortgages for £1,350, £500, £460 16s. 4d., and £700 on land 
at Egham and Staines, and a mortgage for £100 on land at Shepper- 
ton. The creditor stated to be partly secured holds a bill of sale 
‘on the debtor's furniture. The contingent liability is in respect of 
£800 partly paid-up shares in the company of which debtor was 
Managing director. The debtor attributes his insolvency to “ being 
compelled to compromise an action owing to insufficient funds to con- 
test to the end a claim he disputed.” He admits that he was aware 


that he had not’ sufficient property to pay his debts in full in May, 


1905, and has furnished the following account :—Bad debts, £47; 
household expenses from 19th December, 1904, £252 12s, 2d. ; interest 
on borrowed moriey, £100, making a total of £399 12s. 2d. 

A Pxorocrapuic Erection Carp.—Before Mr. Justice Darling, in 
the King’s Bench Division last week, Mr. W. A. Bird was granted 
relief under the Corrupt and Ilegal Practices Act, 1883, for an 
offence against section 18. It appeared that Mr. Bird, agent for 
Sir F. Dixon-Hartland, M.P. for the Uxbridge division of Middlesex, 
sent out picture postcards bearing photographs of the member and 
his wife. At the suggestion of the printer, the word “Vote” was 
put upon the card, which, without its being recognised at the time, 
constituted the card a bill within the meaning of the section, and 
rendered it necessary for it to have had an imprint of the printer and 
publisher. Omission of the name of the printer constituted the 
offence. 

Tue Sirter’s Ricuts ry France.—A case of great interest to 
photographers and popular actresses came before the courts on 
January -s0th. In 1902 Mme. Nadille de Buffon, the statuary 
artiste, was photographed in the costume of the Queen of Saba, the 
photographer executing his work at a reduced price—the “ prix 
dartiste,” as the custom is called. In the following year Mme. de 
Buffon was greatly surprised to find that her photograph figured on 
postcards, with her name at the foot. She complained to the photo- 
grapher, who replied that as she had paid an artiste’s price she had 
been treated as an artiste, and that in virtue of this reduced price 
he had the right of reproduction. Nevertheless, he added that he 
would give the necessary orders for the sale of postcards bearing the 
photograph in question to cease. At the end of several months, 
however, Mme. de Buffon saw that the photograph was still on sale, 
and she took action against the photographer. The Court found 
that the photographer could not make use of the photograph without 
the authorisation of the person concerned. Mme. de Buffon, the 
judgment ran, went to the photographers of her own accord, and 
though she had been favoured with special terms, she had not given 
her permission for her likeness as Queen of Saba to be reproduced. 
As to the declaration of the photographer that the “prix d’artiste ” 
implied the right to reproduce, that was only a question of custom, 
and not of law. The Court granted an injunction against the sale 
of the photograph, and ordered the photographer to pay Mme. de 
Buffon 500 francs damages. 


Correspondence, 


*,” Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications uniess the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

*,” We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE EYE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Can you suggest a method of taking life-sized or 
enlarged photographs of the human eye, so as to give all the finer 
delineations ot the iris? I find the ordinary direct method almost 
useless on account of the difficulty of obtaining definition, and the long 
exposure. The recent discovery that every portion of the body has 
its representative portion in the iris of the eye, makes it highly 
necessary to obtain reliable photographs thereof, and the discoverer 
(H. E. Gane, M.D.), says that photography fails to record the finer 
markings.—Yours faithfully, ARTHUR WHITING. 

February 1, 1906. 

[We believe the best photographs of the eye have been taken by 
flashlight in a way such as that of Dr. Walter Thorner described in 
our issue of February 3 last year.—Eds., B.J.P.] 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Presumably on the old legal axiom “qui fecit per 
alium fecit, per se,” Dr. Griin saddles you with my criticism of the 
exhibition of colour photographs. Whilst this may be good law, 
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it is not always justice. I therefore claim permission to reply to one 
or two points in your correspondent’s kindly letter. 

I fully recognised that many of the Brighton results must be only 
considered as experiments, and the conclusion I came to and 
expressed was that they were not satisfactory as modifications of 
known processes which do give good results. I am glad to see that 
Dr. Grin has come to the conclusion that “the results must be on 
one surface,” but if by his next definition he wishes to infer that 
three superimposed films cannot give perfect results, then I differ 
entirely from him, as must everyone who examines the late-hung 
portrait by the Rotary Photogra phic Company’s superimposed carbon 
tissues. I have had the opportunity of examining this at leisure 
more than once, and I certainly should now place this far above any 
other exhibit in the room—as a portrait from life. On further con- 
sideration of No. 11 by the Sanger Shepherd imbibition process, 
I begin to have qualms as to w hether this. is not a copy of a water 
colour or pastel drawing. 
If Dr. Griin uses the term “films” as confined to a colour print on 
a celluloid base, then I am quite in accord with him. 
I had not the slightest intention of being unduly hard on any 
exhibitor by pointing out specific faults such as want of super-posi- 
tion, except that I accepted the exhibits as the best which could be 
made by the process of which the exhibitor was for the moment 
the authority. With this in view, any defect such as this can, I 
think, be legitimately laid stress on, because it may or may no be 
the fault of the process. If it is the former, then it is the duty 
of a technical critic, and it was solely as such I wrote what I did, 
to point this out; if, on the other hand, it is not the fault of the 
process, but purely an accidental failure, then I am bold enough to 
say that the result should not have been shown or an explanatory 
note appended. 
With regard to Dr. Griin’s remarks re paintings not being “exposed 
to criticism as to brush marks or peculiarities of pigment,” I would 
say that this is entirely a matter of personal opinion, and I think 
I can prove my statement by relating a little experience which befell 
me some years ago. I was in extremely friendly relations with an 
artist, who one day complained most bitterly of some photographs 
of his pictures. Hyen then, and it is now fourteen years ago, I 
knew a little about colour and its reproduction, and offered to make 
a satisfactory result of one picture. On submitting the print to 
him he said, “Yes, the colours are better rendered—they’re nearly 
right—but, man, you've wiped out the brush marks—the technique— 
of the thing,” and this after I’d spoilt four or five plates in getting 
an even surface, for I always believed this man squeezed his tubes 
on the canvas and then worked the paint as little as possible, so 
that he left not ridges but mountains of pigment. 

The next point is, Are we to reproduce nature as we see it in 
colours, or as itis? If, as Dr. Griin says, different observers see the 
same subject in nature differently, then I contend if we can give 
an absolutely faithful reproduction in colours of nature as it is, the 
same observers will also see the reproduction differently, and we 


shall have obtained our aim. 


Now, I am not aware whether you, gentlemen, possess one or 
several black kittens or any kittens at all; but the black kitten 
referred to belongs to me, or at least to my little daughter, and as 
I belong to her I presume that the kitten belongs to me. Now 
this kitten is black, there is no question about that, it is the one 
point on which he prides himself and on which his little and big 
owners pride themselves. It may be egotistical, but I really do 
pride myself on the fact that this is the blackest kitten I ever did see. 
He is in no way brick-red, and Dr. Griin’s assumption that he had a 
red reflection is erroneous; why, he does not even wear a collar. 
But I would like to point out that Dr. Griin’s statement as to the 
negro’s face is entirely beside the mark, for he should know that a 
negro’s face is to some extent a reflective surface, secondly it is not 
black, and thirdly the surface of a cat is entirely different to a 
skin. In the former case we are looking on a smooth, more or less 
transparent surface, with a dark coloured pigment; whereas in the 
case of fur we are looking more or less on the ends of transparent 
tubes filled with a black fluid, in which by repeated reflection there 
is absolute absorption of light. A moment’s consideration will at 
once reveal the fact that the man who first made black velvet merely 
copied a black cat’s coat, and this is why black velvet is so black. 


| 
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Dr. Griin’s charge of unfairness cannot be upheld. I did nof 
criticise the exhibits by what I thought they ought to be, but rather 
from what I know of nature, and I still maintain that the majority 
of the Brighton exhibits are false in colouring judged from actual 
knowledge of many of the places actually portrayed. 

With regard to the letter from the Rey. Mr. Barker, my duty was 
to comment on the exhibits and not on what had been described in 
the press, but which did not materialize. Had I done the latter ] 
should have had to write a text book on colour photography, and 
we should all of us have been moss abominably bored.—Yours faith. 
fully. E. J. Watt, 

Sidcup, February 3, 1906. 


PHOTOGRAPHING FURNITURE. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I would like to supplement your paragraph in las 
week’s “Ex Cathedra” re photographing furniture. For the lag 
six years I have been employed professionally in this work. There 
is no doubt about its various difficulties pointed out by you, 
especially about the inlay (or banding) work which photographicall 
is often the same colour as the woodwork; mahogany often bein 
very red and the inlay a dark yellow and often very much stained 
with the polish. You speak of photographing it before the polish 
is applied. This is hardly practical, as you spoil the appearance 
totally, as the whole thing then looks dull, and quite unlike 
mahogany (more like cast iron). With reference to reflections thi 
piece must be placed in such a position or the light so cut off as t 
have as little light play as possible. I never use a light-filter, bu 
always an ortho’ plate, unless, as in some cases, the contrast would 
be lost by so doing. A rapid plate and short exposure with long 
development will be found best in most cases. My reason for not 
using the screen is that time (commercially) won’ ;.permit of suck 
prolonged exposures. I enclose a few specimens o mahogany inlai¢ 
work so that you may pass judgment on this method.—Yours faith 
fully, F. G. Winvart. 

157, Gordon Road, High Wycombe. 

February 5, 1906. 

[The inlaid work is well rendered in some of the specimens seni 
by our correspondent, though we must own ourselves at variance 
with his method of short exposure and forced development. His 
negatives would benefit in gradation, we believe, by a fuller exposur 
and easier development, but the prints before us are nevertheless 
interesting as showing the amount of contrast obtainable without 
filter.—Eds. B.J.P.] 


FLASHLIGHT PORTRAITURE. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—We enclose you herewith three photographs, example 
of flashlight work. They are three of a series of nine aken by us ot 
Saturday evening last at the final dress rehearsal of the “ Filden- 
borough Village Players,” whose first performance of last night 
(February 5) has been noticed by the principal London daily Press. 

They were taken on Saturday night, and we used three To d-Forret 
lamps placed about 15ft. from the stage upon high step-ladders, i 
lamps on the right and one on the left. The camera was in the centre 
and about three or four feet behind the lamps, which we shaded 
from the lens by suspending pieces of old scenery from a cross-bar it 
the room. Lens used, a Dalimeyer Triple Achromatic, old pattem 
stop 7/16. The exposures varied from one to two seconds, usil 
about one drachm powder in each lamp, and Barnet “Red Seal” 
plates (not backed). You will understand’ the prints sent you, with 
the exception of the one marked No. 1, are quite rough, and have 
not been dodged, and are open to improvemen: by reatment.—We 
are, gentlemen, yours faithfully, Essenuicn CorKn AND Co. 

39, London Road, Sevenoaks. 

February 6, 1906. 

[The three photographs are excellent examples of fully exposed 
groups, and ‘the number of persons, from nine to sixteen, include 
demonstrates the illumination over a considerable area obtained by 
the means described by our correspondents.—Hds., B.J.P.] 


February 9, 1906. ] 
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Answers to Correspondents. 
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All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNan, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tan Eprtors, Tue Britisu 
JOURNAL oF PuHortogRapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 
Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of ‘the writers are given. 
Vommunications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GRenwoop & Co. p 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
Gremnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


ITOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


i. Harris, Wesley House, Merthyr Tydfil. Two Photographs of D. A 
Thomas, Esq., M.P. Photoyraph of J. Keir Hardie, M.P. 

Lorrance, 45, Wardlaw Avenne, Rutherglen, N.B. Three Photographs :— 
Baby Lying ina Fancu Cot. Little Girl Standing on a Stair. Little Boy 
tanding on a Seat with a Whip in his Hand. 

field, 38, Rowland Road, Leeds. Photograph of Sir J. L. Walton, K.C., M.P. 
amilton Toovey, 36, Royal Parade, Jersey. Photograph of Pottery, Flint, 
Latchets, &e., Discovered in the Cromlech near Mount Orgueil Castle, Gorey, 
lerseu. 

argreaves, Fair View, Dalton-in-Furness. Photograph of Declaration of Poll 
t Ulverston on January 24, 1906. 

R. Nichols, 30, St. Peter's Street, Stamford. Photogravh of Opening of the 
ublic Library, High Street, Stamford, by Earl Brownlow, January 25, 1906. 


kK-Room Licur.—Will you kindly inform me which is the safer 
light—red or yellow, for the above—specially, of course, for the 
chromatic or other fast plates? My dark room has two windows, 
with shutters to curtail light, or shut it out. One window has 
two plates of yellow glass, the other, one plate of dark red. 
At night I use a fairy paraftin lamp inside one of the large ruby 
lamp glasses, such as our womenfolk warm the rawing-room 
with, but outside this I put a sheet of yellow paper.—H. W. 
CASE. 
We should advise you to get a ruby filter for rapid plates, and 
a yellow one for bromide papers. Better have these fitted to a 
eood lamp and work entirely by artificial light. If you look 
among the notices of “New Apparatus” in the “ Almanac,” you 
will see several such. 
‘A.—You will find the dextrine mountan given on page 984 of the 
*Almanac” perfectly satisfactory if you follow the directions 
slosely. 
1oBSON.—We have forwarded your letter as suggested. 
@10N.—The studio as shown in the sketch is about the best you 
ould build under the circumstances. In reply: (1) Yes. (2) Yes. 
ff you had the studios raised more from the ground—say three 
m four feet—you would not be so much shaded by the wall. 
5) We should suggest light green for the blinds. : 
Vricut.—(1). Yes, but a foot or two wider would be advan- 
ageous if many large groups have to be taken. (2). That shown 
n sketch “B,” is very suitable. (3). All things considered, we 
hould say that according to sketch “B.” (4). Ground-glass, if 
cept clean, is very good for a south aspect. (5). Yes. Very well. 
6). Yes. (7). We should recommend a dark green for the blinds. 
8). These would be very useful for both the sides and top, more 
specially if they were arranged so that they could be set at 
n angle if desired. 
RIGHT.—Will you kindly inform me if in making a series of post- 
ards copyright it is necessary to register each one separately, or 
an the series, say six or more, be reproduced on one sheet so 
hat one registration fee would cover the lot?—Pyro. 
Each must be registered separately. 
ous.—I't is contrary to our custom to answer questions:such as 
hose you put to us. 
RIGHT.—Would you inform me if I am at liberty to copy a 
hotograph? There is no name on the photograph or mount, 
nd I don’t know where to send for permission.—J. W. H. 
You have no right to’ make a copy. If you do so you must 
uke the risk of action, though it is not likely that any will be 
rought. Are you certain that the copyright is the photo- 
rapher’s? If he was paid for his work it is the property of the 
arson who paid him. 
sHrR.—You were very unwise, in the first instance, in accepting 


the prints at all. They should have been returned at once as 
being bad. As you have sold them, although at a reduced price, 
you will have, we suspect, some difficulty in recovering much of 
your money back, except that from the unexecuted part of the 
order. 


Postcarps.—Will you kindly say what is considered about the average 
price paid by publishers of popular local views and picture post- 
cards for whole-plate view negatives, selected from stock by 
them ?—OPERATOR. 

There is no average price. It is always a matter of arrange- 
ment between buyer and seiler. Of course, views that can be 
repeated any day are no paid so much for as those taken under 
exceptional circumstances, and which cannot be again taken. 
You surely can better assess the value of your work, and the 
influence the publication of postcards from it may haye on your 

uture sales of it, than any one else can. 
SHarp Pracrice.—We shall esteem it a great favour if you would 
kindly give us your advice to the following:—We engaged a 
photographer in another town to take a certain quantity of nega- 
tives for us, and paid him so much per dozen. The actresses 
would not have gone to him if it had not been for us. This 
photographer, instead of taking the quantity ordered, took double 
hat. He sent us what we ordered, and he kept the others, with- 
out mentioning a word to either the sitters or to us. One of 
he sitters asked him when she could see a proof, and he 
answered that it had nothing to do with him, as the negatives 
were ordered and paid for by Messrs. ————, and she could only 
get proofs from them. A few days later, this photographer pro- 
duced postcards of these actresses, in different positions than he 
sent us, and put them on sale in stationers’ shops all over the 
town, without the consent of the sitters and us, before we had a 
chance of producing our own. The sitters strongly object to 
him selling their postcards, and it has greatly interfered with 
our business. What we want to know is: Can we claim damages 
for loss of business, and for producing postcards of these people, 
as we would have been the only firm to produce postcards of these 
actresses in these particular dresses ?—GLascow. 

It seems to us, according to the ruling in the Crooke-Irving 
case, reported in our issue of July 21 last, that the copyright 
in all the negatives taken belongs to you, and that you can 
restrain the publication of any copies from them. You can also 
recover damages for the injury done to you. We should advise 
you, without delay, to put the matter in the hands of a solicitor, 
and bring the ruling in the above case before him. 


Copyricur.—I should be pleased if you would answer the following : 
I photographed a group; I copyrighted it; then gave a print to 
each person on group “as asked for.” Sometime after one of 
the members of the group buys a copy in the ordinary way as a 
customer would. Could he then give permission to anyone to 
publish it without my permission?—A Susscrrper (Norwich.) 

If you were not paid for taking the group the copyright belongs 

to you, and to you solely. The mere fact that one of the party 

purchased a copy of the picture does not give him the right to 

publish it without your permission. If the picture is thus pub- 

ished you can proceed against the publishers for infringement 
of copyright. 

WATER FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PuRPosEs.—Our premises are heated by a 

hot-water apparatus—iron pipes. When the water boils it is 

rusty in colour, hut when not boiling is apparently quite clear. 

s this water, when not boiling, suitable for use in washing 

prints, silver, i.e., to take the chill off tap water? Of course, 

he toning baths are not made up from this water; if injurious, 
how can the water be made suitable? Could this be done by the 
use of a filter, and what sort? I may say that I have a supply 
over the dark room sink and use the hot water frequently when 

not at boiling point in developing negatives, and find no ill 

results, and have also known the “ demonstrators ” from a leading 

firm use this hot water from the same supply, and not offer any 
objection to its use.—FERRI. 

We should say that it is undesirable to use this water for any 
photographic purpose, unless it were filtered to ensure the re- 
moval of iron particles. If it is used, we should advise that the 
taps be covered with two or three thicknesses of close flannel, 
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tied loosely on so as to form a sort of bag to keep’ the 
particles of iron oxide back. This bag shou d be frequently 
renewed. In this way the water may be utilised. 

Posroarps.—Artiricrat Licur.—I should be greatly obliged if you 
could answer me the following:—l. How are postcards and 
midgets from wet negatives (while you wait) one? Is a plate 
the size of a midget used, or so many taken on a larger size 
plate? 2. Name and address of the makers of the Aristo arc 
lamp? 3. What illumination for enlarging is more powerful 
than incandescent gas? I have electric light installed. If that 
would be more suitable what form of lamp should be used?—O. B. 

). Usually several are taken on the plate. The negative, 
after a good rinsing, has a piece of bromide paper squeeged upon 
it, with the interposition of a thin piece of clear celluloid, 
then exposed, and developed in the usual way. (2). Kodak, 
Ltd., 57-61. Clerkenwell Road, E.C. (3). The electric light; any 
simple arc light arrangement will do, as the exposure will be short, 
or the Nernst high-power lamp. 

Srup10.—Would you be so good as to enlighten me on a few studio 
queries? I am thinking of building the studio for professional 
portraiture. What size would you recommend for best. work 
T have plenty of room at my disposal. I thought one about 30 ft. 
by 15 ft., or do you think a smaller one, in length, would answer 
the purpose? Would a three-quarter span roof be preferable to 
a half-span roof. Here again, I have plenty of light at my dis- 
posal, the situation being very open. Do you think a portable 
studio would be an advantage over a stationary-constructed 
studio, and just as reasonable in price? Which would be the 
best position for glass side of studio to face? If north, or north- 
east, what colour blinds would you recommend for ‘top and side? 
Could you recommend a book or studio building?—Srupr1o 
{JUERIES. 

The dimensions given would be excellent for professional pur- 
poses. A half-span roof, with this width, would be quite as 
good, if not better, than a three quarter one. As regards a port- 
able studio, you would beable to take that away in the case 
of your removal, but if it were made a permanent building you 
could not. A local builder will give you an estimate for the two 
forms. Either north, or north-east, would be a good aspect. 
Medium green or dark blue blinds would be suitable for either. 
Bolas’s book on “ Studio Construction,” published by Marion and 
Co. Price, 2s. 

Desperate OPERATOR.—We do not think there is any doubt as to the 
cause of the spots on your postcards, and that they are due to 
metallic particles of some sort in the washing water. We can 
only suggest that you flush the meter and pipes thoroughly so as 
to clean them. It is quite possible that immersing the prints ir 
salt and water after fixing would help you. We presume you are 
not washing too long. 


~ 


Curious Krew.—We will comply with your request in due course. 
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Finish Hupp.—(1). “Retouching,” by R. Johnson, published by 
Marion and Co., 22-23, Soho Square, London, W. (2). No. 
Rerovucuinc.—I respectfully beg for your consideration as far as to 
answer me one or two questions in knife-work in retouching. I 
cannot get along with it at all, and I am anxious to know if I 
am doing the thing in the right way. I have in my possession 
two surgical scalpels and two patent affairs in the pencil- 
cases, points which are absolutely rotten, or else I don't know 
how to use them. Can you give me a few hints, or tell me if I 
cay buy a book with the information in?—Tom W. WILKINson. 
The chief points to.be observed in knife-work are, viz. :—To 
keep the edge of the knife itself properly sét, holding it at the 
correct angle, and to make the strokes properly and in the right 
direction. Presuming that your surgeon’s scalpels have been 
correctly ground for retouching purposes, the setting may be 
accomplished on an oiled stone, finishing off upon a good razor 
strop. The edge must be without the slighter “burr” on either 
side, as sharp as a razor, and perfectly free from gaps and irregu- 
larities. If the knife picks up the film or scratches, it is not 
properly ground or set. The angle at which it should be held to 
the film is nearly 90 degrees (right angies), but inclining slightly 
to the left. Different kinds of strokes are used, most of them 
being light, oblique ones from right to left. Whiting’s book on 


“ Retouching” (published by Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd.), explai 
how to make, set, and use retouching knives. 

C. W.—(1). Sharp and Hitchmough, 101, Dale Street, Liverpool 
(2). The lens is an excellent one. Its aperture is not as en 
as one migh’ be wished for portraiture, but it is a universal } 
for outdoor and indoor work. 

Sranp DeveLtopmEeNnt.—I should be glad if you will tell me if instap 
taneous exposures are best developed by stand development, ang 
can you give me a good formula for rapid-shutter exposures (focal. 
plane). I have tried glycin as advised in answer to “AOS, 
bus cannot get good results, except with fully exposed plat 
What advantage is there in stand development over the ordina 
way other than developing several plates at once ?—Sranp, 

In stand development, as in other methods, a “ long-factor! 
developer such as metol is best suited to instantaneous exp 
sures. Rodinal with, say a little extra sulphite, will be found 
an excellent developer, using one part of ‘the stock solution 
purchased in 100 to 150 parts of water. The chief advantage of 
stand development is the facility of dealing with a number d 
all kinds of exposures at once without the need of consta 
attention, 

E. W. B.—Certainly, it is possible, but the exposure is much longer 
It is impossible to give a rough idea of the length, as wed 
not know the aperture of the lens, but if the latter is an RR 
working at {/8, the exposure will most probably run into sever 
minutes unless the negative is an extremely thin one, 
should advise you to get a condenser. 

InterEstED Supscrrprr.—(1). We are unable to account for th 
markings from the facts stated, but the cause must be, we shoul 
say, in some chemicals, inadvertently gaining accesses to the slab 
(2). Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, H.C. 

Urcrnt.—Any carbon tissue—see those advertised in our pag 
The methods of toning bromide prints to the colour are not ven 
satisfactory, and absolutely unfitted for commercial work. 

“Srains or C. C.”—-Slow drying of the prints is one of the cause 
of such spots, and so is inferior blotters. Better not to 
blotters at all. You should look up the letters on this subj 
which appeared in our columns in the latter part of last ye 


Rorrpr.—(1). Our own preference is for an amidol developed— 
normal formula, such as that on page 976 of the “ Almanag, 
diluted with twice or three times its bulk of water, Almostdl 

the developers will give grey tones when diluted. (2). Equall 

permanent. (3). Soft negatives for preference. ~ 

Tintrine (Reply to Anxious).—Your main fault lies in lack of strengt 

and warm! in the shadows, and so your effect. is rendered eraduall 

flat and unconvincing. Darken with warmer colour the shadot 
beside nose, under the nostril and chin. With a cooler tone mat 
the depression and form of socket under light side eye, so tht 
it is in better balance with the other. If a heavier and warme 
shadow is worked into the neck it will bring the face out to mud 

greater advantage. The lights on the hair are too similar i 

strength. Wash a few folds and shadow into the drapery—it! 

all too white and glaring, and catches the attention to the detit 
ment of the face, which you must always remember represell 

the point of interest; and that the dress and background a 

subsidiary only. 
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the text portion of the paper. 
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comparison of the cost of sensitive materials for half-tone 
jes 1t is shown that, per-half-plate, the cost is 2,d. for dry 
1jd. for collodion emulsion, and 1d. for wet-plate, against 
have to be placed differences in waste, etc., incurred in these 
es. (P. 124.) ; : 
rman writer has attribute 
emical impurity of the 


d spots in collodio-chloride prints to 
baryta coating on the raw paper. 


ir Photography.—An appreciation of the forthcomir g 
€ process of one-exposure one-plate colour photography 
; from the pen of M. Leon Vidal, who writes after a visit to 
miére factory at Lyons. (Be 1255) 


meaning and method of ascertaining the “inertia” of a plate 
_the second article on sensitometric tests of plates by Mr. 
cenneth Mees. (P. 126.) 


*hotographic Convention, to assemble at Southampton in July, 
ve presented to it a series of eight papers, will undertake 


ber of attractive short excursions, and will celebrate its 
of age in company with photographic visitors from the 
nt. (P. 129.) 


\merican photographer’s scheme of making business during 
kk season is reported on p. 128. 


interesting side-lights on the canvassing system and on the 


a picture postcards were thrown during the hearing of two 
st week. (P. 129.) 


innual meeting of the Roval Photographic Society passed off 
fully on Tuesday last. The officers elected for the current 
> announced on p. 135. 


ible-chamber dark-room Jamn, developers for films and plates, 
system of electrical long-distance photography are among 
mts of the week. (P, 132.) 


the practical and business interest -which is being taken in 
the subject. We have had instances of professional photo- 
graphers who have convinced themselves that in the imme- 
diate future photographs in colours will be required of 
them, and are preparing themselves for the task. More 
than one retoucher for the profession has made it his busi- 
ness to inquire how far his special work was likely to be 
utilised in making sets of three-colour negatives, and we 
have met with other technical photographers who have 
already made arrangements te supply three-colour prints 
of such subjects as flowers and fruit to wholesale horticul- 
turists, and of vegetable produce to large seed merchants. 
The exhibition also has brought us in touch with several 
inventors of processes of colour photography, from certain 
of which more may be heard:before long. The complete 
outlook at the present seems to presage the imminent estab- 
lishment of colour photography among the strictly com- 
mercial photographic processes. 
. * % * 


An Artist as 


The Bristol Photographic Club have for 
President. 


their president Mr. John Fisher, Hon. 
A.R.C.A.Lond., a gentleman who is an artist by profession, 
and not a photographer at all. Mr, Fisher regularly 
criticises the monthly portfolio of the club, and gives an 
annual address, in which he reviews the work done in 
the previous twelve months. In this year’s address he 
specially warned would-be pictorial photographers against 
“haashness” in their prints, and the absolute necessity 
of getting a feeling of “atmosphere.” The members find 
this outside criticism very valuable, and other societies 
might do well to follow the same lines. 


* * * 


Indecent Most persons will be pleased to learn 
Postcards. that the police authorities are now 
aking vigorous action against shopkeepers who vend 
picture postcards of an improper character, and that magis- 
rates are inflicting heavy fines upon the evil-doers. On 
Saturday last a man appeared on a summons at the Marl- 
borough Street Police Court for selling improper post- 
cards, and the substantial fine of £25 and costs were’ in- 
flicted. The cards were ordered to be destroyed. A few 
fines of this kind will no doubt act as a warning to others 
and put a check on this abominable trade, for it will take 
the profit on many thousands of cards to realise £25, with 
he costs in addition. During the hearing of the case the 
defendant’s solicitor remarked that it would be a good 
hing if the authorities would prosecute the publishers 
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of these cards. This is precisely the view we have ex 
pressed on more than one occasion, and there would, we 
should say, be little difficulty in discovering them. It is 
a surprise to us that shopkeepers should show such things, 
or even have them on their premises. Quite recently we 
saw in a shop window not far from Blackfriars Bridge 
some cards of a most objectionable description. Produc- 
tions of this kind will certainly bring the picture posteard 
into disrepute. 
* * * 


The Keeping Ti will doubtless be remembered by all 


Properties our readers that towards the close of 
See aa last year some correspondence appeared 


in our pages with regard to the occur- 
rence of spots on C.C. prints. In the current number of 
“Die Photographische Industrie,” a German trade paper, 
there appears an article by Karl Buisson, in which he 
details his experiences as regards the keeping of collodion 
paper before printing, which, whilst it does not seem to us 
to throw any light upon the formation of the yellow spot 
on the finished prints, may be of sufficient interest to re- 
cord. The author points out that, by keeping, the back of 
the paper in nearly all cases becomes more or less grey or 
yellow. One firm of paper-coaters submitted samples of 
the raw baryta paper to the author for testing, and, though 
the paper was reported to be pure, it was found that after 
storing it for three months, it did not keep so well when 
coated with the collodion emulsion as at first. The baryta 
was then tested, and a sample of technically pure barium 
carbonate was found to be richly contaminated with 
sulphides. The author expresses the view that these 
bodies were produced by the use of sodium sulphate con- 
taining sulphuric acid to precipitate the barium from its 
nitrate or chloride, and the subsequent reduction of the 
sulphate to sulphide, during the dry process. But the 
highly stable character of barium sulphate is against such 
an explanation. The author may be right in his finding of 
sulphides, but they are certainly not produced in the 
above manner under ordinary conditions of preparing 


‘baryta paper. It is alleged, as to the yellowing 
of the unused paper, that the acid emulsion acts 
on the sulphur compounds and thus gives rise 


to sulphur compounds of silver. This may be one of the 
explanations of the trouble, but we would also point out 
that most, if not all, gelatines are bleached with sulphur- 
ous acid, and that it is very rare to come across a sample 
of gelatine free from the same. Naturally this defect 
cannot be obviated by the users, but manufacturers can 
insist on baryta papers being free from sulphurous acid 
and sulphides. 
* * * 


Placing of One of the commonest defects met with 
The Portrait. in the portrait work of beginners is the 
incorrect placing of the picture on the plate. The most 
obvious mistake is the leaving of too much space above 
the head, which usually dwarfs the figure, conveying the 
suggestion of a short person. This is not only the case 
where a half or three-quarter length is being produced, 
but applies with equal force to head and shoulder pictures. 
The head is the highest part of the human figure, and even 
in a vignette if a good deal more space is left below than 
aboye the face, one feels that it might have been occupied 
had the artist desired it. The decorative effect of a 


portrait is much greater when the space at the command 
of the photographer is properly occupied, no part being 
left empty-looking and no part overcrowded, while the 
various parts should be properly held together by lines, 
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the character of which largely depends on the sex and F, 
dividuality of the sitter. The portraits by Mr. Alvi 
Langdon Coburn at present on view at the RPS, 
Russell Square, W.C., are very suggestive from this poi 
of view, and while a superficial examination by oldg 
fashioned professional workers might lead to the idea thy 
mere eccentricity was practised as a means of attractiy 
attention, we think a little careful attention and though 
will in most cases discover a satisfactory reason 
has been done. At all events, we would counsel such; 
tolerant and sympathetic inspection of the work, 
think that though it is too individual in treatmen 
everyday sitter at present, there are many points to } 
learned from a study of it which would have a practic 
everyday use. We say a “ tolerant” inspection, because g 
much is lost by passing over what is not understood wif 
a half-contemptuous disdain. Work, the qualities 4 
which are obvious at a glance, is usually work 
ceases to interest very soon. 
obscure in Mr. Ceburn’s portraits, and that is why ¥ 
suggest that an effort should be made to find out why am 
particular treatment has been adopted. 


* * * 


Treatmentin We may perhaps assist some oi oi 
Portraits. yeaders in that study of Mr. Cobum 
work to which we are urging them if we slightly indica 
what is meant by treatment of a subject. Suppose phot 
graphs are required of an oak tree and of a silver bi 
To the oak we assign the attributes of strength, vigour, a 
sturdiness, and so our negative would be fairly sharp 
focussed and fully developed, and our print a vigorous ol 
on a rough surfaced paper. We should prefer to phot 
graph the tree when not in full leaf, possibly during tl 
winter, when the gnarled branches, giving evidence of sté 
and storm, would be most prominent. On the other han 
the silver birch is the “ lady of the woods,” with its delied 
tracery of fine twigs, its little twinkling leaves, and 
silvery grey bark. This negative should be one with de 
cate contrasts of light and shade, the definition good, hi 
not too perfect, lest the feathery effect of twigs and leay 
be lost, and wiriness obtained. The print might be mal 
on a smooth paper in a pearly gray tone of carbon, or 
smooth black platinotype paper. In this way the charac 
of the print is in keeping with the character of the subjé 
and no inharmonious note is struck. It is quite recogmls 
by most portrait photographers that the lighting suitab 
for the strong head of an old man is not at all approptla 
to the rounded contours of a little girl, but we think il 
the principle of appropriate treatment might be carl 
much farther than it often is. The omission of gla 
incongruity is, after all, a negative quality, and much 
the portrait photography of the present day would be vast 
improved by the introduction of positive qualities. 


* * * 


Postcards. The figures of postcard sales publish 
in our last issue doubtless proved instructive reading 
many readers, and particularly to those who have put 
question to us as to the charge they should make ior! 
right to reproduce their photographs in postcard oe 
As we have often pointed out, it is to the photograph 
interest to take the production and supply of cards 
tended for local sale into his own hands.. He will find 
sale a profitable side line, and his name on every ca! | 
mean a certain amount of advertisement of distinct 
to him. He need not necessarily actually make the cif 
himself. -Collotype and half-tone postcards are printed) 
a low cost from photographers’ negatives, as also @ 
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mides. The latter description of card, however, can, 
1 should, be made by the photographer’s own staff, a 
ck being accumulated in spare time for the season’s 
es. Obviously, if a postcard publishing firm finds it 
rth while to purchase rights of reproduction in 
al views, it will pay the photographer to look after the 
iness himself and supply the stationers and other trades- 
n in his town. A publishing firm seeing proofs of 

activity in this direction in the windows of 
stationers will probably not move further in the 
iter, and the local publisher will be left with the trade. 
happen to know of the surprise which posteard publish- 
firms have felt at photographers’ lack of enterprise in 
sring the local competition field. 


*, * * 


phide Considering the degree of popularity 
ing. that this method of toning has attained, 
eems to us that an investigation of the actual results 
the process is highly desirable. There are several 
btful features that require elucidation, as will be seen 
reference to Dr. Chesterman’s letter in our issue of 
uary 19, and to Mr. E. J. Wall’s article on the use of 
zol, which appeared on February 2. It seems to be 
monly assumed that the result of the sulphiding pro- 
| is the conversion of the silver into silver monosul- 
le, which is well known to be a very stable compound. 
process as usually carried out is a very rapid one, so 
id that there is much reason to doubt if anything more 
1 a very partial conversion takes place. Further, there 
other possible sulphides beyond the monosulphide. 
Chesterman states that “rapid toning causes the forma- 
of a silver sulphide which is not the monosulphide, 
yellow whites and half-tones and rapid fading are the 
lt.” Mr. Wall has noted that the new reducer “ San- 
* appreciably affects the toned image, and others, we 
ave, have observed similar effects with different 
icers. As silver monosulphide is somewhat readily 
rised it is not difficult to understand that a reducing 
tion may affect the sulphide in the image, at the same 
it is possible that the effect of the reducer is due to 
vent action on residual silver salts. The complete- 

of the sulphuretting action may perhaps vary with 
silver salt to which the sulphide solution is applied, 
it is not impossible for sulphur to be deposited in the 
hiding process. Dr. Chesterman advises that the sul- 
ing process should be continued for at least a quarter 
1 hour in the case of fixed P.O.P. prints, and it appears 
3 that it would be as well to adopt the same precaution 

bromide prints. If complete action is possible the 
onged application of the sulphide solution is most 
ably necessary to secure it, but we are so much in the 
-as to the actual mechanism of the process that all 
3 are more or less rules of thumb. * More definite know- 
2 of what really happens is therefore distinctly desir- 


* * * 


Iris An important practical matter often ig- 
phragm.  nored by photographers is the existence 
backlash” in the iris diaphragm. In many cases the 
of any particular aperture varies according as you 
p down” to it or “open out” to it, and the variation 
ually enough to affect exposure materially in the case 
1e smaller apertures. We have just had occasion to 
this matter in three different lenses. No. 1 was a 
rn anastigmat of the highest class by a German maker 
eat repute, No. 2: was an old type of rectilinear by a 
known English firm, and-No. 3 was an old German 
igmat of unknown make. No. 2 was the only one that 


revealed no backlash, and this had a metal iris with very” 
exactly fitting moving parts, and was, moreover, fitted with 
a spring catch acting at each aperture. No. 1 revealed 
more backlash than was expected after examination of its. 
very perfect workmanship, and it is quite possible that the 
defect in this case was due to the binding of the leaves,, 
which appear to be of vulcanite. As no catch was pro- 
vided, at least three separate measurements were made for 
each aperture, and wherever an error of over one-tenth of 
a millimetre was detected fresh readings were taken. A 
maximum and minimum value was found for every aper- 
ture, but the differences proved to be negligible in all aper- 
tures except 7/32, which had a maximum value of 7/32.4 
and a minimum of //36.3, the measured difference being 
four-tenths of a millimetre. The aperture marked //16 
varied only from 7/16 to #/17, and that marked //22 from. 
7/21.8 to {/23. No. 3 lens had a very badly made iris, and 
the apertures were marked with mysterious numbers that 
could not be identified. The smallest aperture, marked 72, 
varied from //41.3 to f/50.7. The next smallest, marked 
48, varied from //22.5 to f/25.8. In the one case the expo- 
sure variation was approximately 2 to 3 and in the other 
as 10 to 13, the error of the smallest stop being un- 
pleasantly large. Obviously, when using an iris, it is 
advisable always to make the adjustment in one direction. 
Stopping down, when possible, in preference to opening out 
to any particular aperture. 
* * * 
The Accurate 


Marking of 
Apertures. 


In the experiments previously described 
upon backlash a very unsatisfactory 
state of things was noted in regard to the 
accuracy of the markings. In lens No. 1, stops //8, //11, 
and 7/16 were accurately marked, and so were 7/22 and 
7/32 if we make allowance for error due to backlash. But 
7/45 turned out to be really //48, while //6.8 was only /7.2. 
There is no doubt as to the accuracy of the measurement 
of the largest aperture, as no less than seven determina- 
tions were made at different times, while the accuracy of 
five out of the seven apertures proves the correct adjust- 
ment of the apparatus. The error in this largest stop may 
be justly styled inexcusable in a lens of such a class. In 
the English No. 2 lens the full aperture of //5.6 was correct. 
As the iris was found free from backlash the measurements 
were not repeated, but those obtained were //7.5, #/10.3, 
//14.7, /20.6, 7/32.5, and £/39.4. It is remarkable that 
most of these are larger than the marked apertures, //8, 
F/A1, f/16, 7/22, 7/32, and 7/45, f/32.5 being an insignificant 
exception. The error in the smallest aperture might be 
inconvenient, as there is a considerable difference between 
7/39.4 and 7/45. From these experiments we may learn 
that time spent in testing apertures will, in perhaps too 
many cases, be time well expended. 


* * * 
A New In the current number of “Knowledge” 
Denth, of Dr. 8. H. Bryan, F.R.S., draws attention. 


to a simple rule for estimating the defini- 
tion that will be obtained on near objects when the camera: 
is focussed for infinity. Briefly, it is this :—Assuming, 
sharp focus to be secured on infinity, then any two points 
on a near object will be separately represented on the: 
plate, provided the distance between them is greater than. 
the diameter of the stop. If the distance between the two 
points is equal to or less than the diameter of the stop their 
images will merge into each other or overlap. This is, of 
course, quite correct. It is an undoubted fact that if the 
aperture has a diameter of, say, one inch, then any two 
object points separated by a distance greater than one inch: 
will be separately represented on the plate, whatever their: 
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distance may be from the camera. The separate images 
will, however, only be sharp when the object is beyond a 
certain distance. If near, both images will be blurred, and 
though they will never merge into each other, they will 
undoubtedly merge into the images of intermediate object 
points. If the object consisted of a series of separated 
points we could understand that the rule would be a useful 
one. It would only be necessary to know the minimum 
distance between the closest dots, and to stop down until 
the diameter of the aperture was somewhat less than that 
distance, to ensure the separate representation of every 
dot. But, considering that natural objects are not made 
up in this way, we confess we do not quite see how the 
rule is to be usefully applied in practice, though Dr. Bryan 
says that he found it to be of great service on his recent 
trip to South Africa. He gives a second rule for use 
when the camera is focussed on a near object, but in this 
case, as in the other, we fail to see the mode of application. 
We are inclined to think that we have heard of similar 
rules to these before, and it would appear that they agree 
practically with the old theory that considered depth to 
vary with aperture alone. The result of looking at the 
matter of depth from this point of view is that while the 
amount of confusion produced is always proportional to 
the scale of the image (which is a somewhat doubtful ad- 
vantage), there is no set standard of depth to base calcula- 
tions upon. The theory is all right, in theory, but in 
practice it is somewhat vague and unsatisfactory. It is 
true that depth is itself a vague and unsatisfactory subject, 
as the real facts seldom agree with estimations, but, for all 
that, we consider the most workable method of estimating 
depth is the usual one based upon a fixed amount of allow- 
able confusion. 
AN 


DRY PLATES, COLLODION EMULSION, AND WET 
COLLODION IN PROCESS WORK. 


Ir is sometimes a matter of controversy as to which is 
the more economical negative-making material in photo- 
engraving, dry plates, collodion emulsion, or wet collodion, 
There are several factors to be taken into consideration, 
though the cost of material is the most obvious. 

We may take as unit of size the half-plate (i.e., 12 by 16 
centimetres, or 192 square centimetres), inasmuch as the 
larger portion of photo-engravers’ work could be done on 
this size. Often it is not, where wet plates are used, but a 
larger size taken when the work is of such a size as to 
approach the edges of the plate. Larger sizes, however, 
will be more costly, though not quite in proportion in the 
case of emulsion and wet plate, but a little dearer relatively 
in the case of dry plates, the standard price of which for 
dry plates is 2s. 3d. per dozen. We take no account of 
possible discounts in either material. 

Coming now to emulsion, a litre costs 25s. 
Taking three ccs. to cover a half-plate, this quantity will 
cover 533 plates. We have not been able to use less quan- 
tity of emulsion than this with ease, though M. Calmels, in 
“Le Procedé” for October, 1905, says that a litre should 
cover 8 square metres (i.e., or 416 half-plates). However, 
taking it at 333, the cost is .72d. per plate. To this musi 
be added the cost of glass. A reasonably good glass, not 
patent plate, will cost 2d. per piece, and though this can be 
used again and again, it costs something in labour to 
prepare it, which must be considered, and some allowance 
must be made for wear and tear. Perhaps it would be fair 
to say cost of glass and the value of the time occupied in 


—— 


: 
coating the emulsion plate would not be less than 4 
making a total of, say 1gd. per half-plate. This is a sayj 
of 1d. on the dry plate; against this, however, must be 
the larger amount of waste with emulsion, firstly, from 
frequency with which a larger plate would be used th 
would be thought necessary with a dry plate, and, secondh 
from greater variations in the film than are found ip # 
dry plate of commerce. 


Turning now to wet collodion, the standard Price f 
iodized collodion may be taken at £1 per Winchester qu 
which equals 8s. per litre. We may again take 3 agg 
necessary to cover a half-plate, though Dr. Hder quote 
Kleffel (Ausfithrliches Handbuch, page 252) as saying th 
2 ces. will cover 13 by 18 cem., i.e., 254 square cm., but} 
our experience it will generally take a little more tha 
3 ces. for 192 square cm. Then the silver bath must 
considered. 


into silver iodide may be neglected. Then 333 pla 
which one litre of collodion will cover at 3 ces. per pl 
will take 666 ces. of bath, that is 665 grammes of silver, 
roughly, 24 ounces. Reckoning silver at 1s. 8d. per oune 
the cost is 4s. 2d. Add to this the 8s. for collodion, th 
equals 12s. 2d., which gives per plate .43d. Now tof 
must also be added the cost of glass and the value of th 
time taken in sensitising the plate. This cannot take Ig 
than five minutes per plate, and if performed by the skille 
operator himself, as the coating with collodion emulsig 
would be, costs at least 1d. per plate, but inasmuch as it 
done in most houses by apprentices or learners, it i 
perhaps not fair to reckon more than we did.for emulsia 
on this account, namely 4d., or, roughly, say wet pl 
costs 1d. per half-plate. Since the time of sensitising 
coating in case of emulsion) is the same whatever size 
used, this cost will decrease in proportion on this account 


Our next question is: Is there any difference of expell 
in manipulation? In exposure the advantage will rest Wil 
the dry plate, therefore there is some saving in electi 
current and in cost of the labour. In the after-treatmél 
of the plate, if the work be done in batches, the advantag 
rests with dry plates because they can be dealt with 
numbers in big dishes, while emulsion or wet plate mul 
be treated individually. If, however, individual jobs ha 
to be done, then dry plates take somewhat longer, thoug 
in skilful hands exceedingly little. The cost of chemical 
may be disregarded, as though dry-plate developers may) 
slightly dearer, chemicals will not need to be used § 
frequently in intensifying, or may be cheaper than tl 
used in wet plate. ; 

As to results, the wet-plate worker will say that nothin 
can equal his process, but results from dry plates Jeay 
little to be desired, when once it is understood how! 
get what the dry plate will give. 

From the above consideration it would appear that t 
wet plate is the cheaper process, but, on the other hal 
everyone knows of baths going wrong, o ‘dl 
oysters, of dirty glass, and other wet-plate troubles, wht 
for the time being are a source of worry 
and expense to the employer, and there are probably nol 
certainty and fewer repeat exposures in an establishmal 
that has systematised the use of dry plates, which mu 
largely balance the cost of this material. In any ot 


should be remembered that the cost of material inh | 
tone work is a small proportion of the total. It was recent 
stated by Mr. Arthur Cox (a dry-plate user, we believ 
that he estimated it did not exceed 10 per cent. 
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ANOTHER FACTOR 


AFFECTING DEPTH. 


we disregard the effects of aberration and of inconstancy 
aperture, it is apparent that the depth available with any 
rticular lens must be governed by the angular aperture of 
2 light pencils forming the image. Angular aperture is, 
leed, the only factor commonly taken into consideration in 
culations concerning depth; but it is genera ly forgotten 
it these calculations only consider the angular aperture from 
2 arbitrary and unpractical point of view. The existence of 
uss planes is assumed, and this assumption compels us to 
ard the intensity of the lens (or ratio of aperture to focal 
gth) as equal to twice the tangent of half the angular aper- 
e. As a matter of fact, this is not the case, excepting in 
y unusual conditions. The actual existence of Gauss planes 
woided as far as possible by the lens designer, who aims at 
filling the sine condition, which condition introduces: an 
roximately spherical virtual refracting surface instead of a 


plane one. If the focus is the centre of this spherical surface 
then the intensity equals twice the sine of half the angular 
aperture instead of twice the tangent, which means that the 
angular aperture is increased and the depth diminished. It 
is, therefore, possible for two lenses of equal intensity to have 
different angular apertures, and on that account to show different 
qualities as regards depth. Thus a very highly corrected anas- 
tigmat in which the sine condition is fulfilled must show léss 
depth than another lens in which that condition is ignored. In 
the case of a single landcape lens the virtual refractive surface 
may even be convex to the image, and in such a case the angular 
aperture is diminished, and the axial depth attainable may be 
increased beyond that allowed for by calculations. 

It does not appear that this factor alone is sufficient to account 
for the considerable difference commonly observed in the depth 
given by anastigmats and rectilinears, but it must certainly be 
a contributing cause of variation. C. WELBoRNE Presr. 


COLOUR 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE LIPPMANN AND LUMIERE PROCESSES. 


arranging the exhibition of colour work, the Editors of Tae 
TisH JOURNAL or PHorocRapuy desired to show a specimen 
the new method of obtaining colours direct, as described 
s year by M. Lippmann (see B.J., June 30, 1905) M. 
pmann, who, as is well known, is excessively modest, 
itated to seid a specimen, for although the results were 
zined by a new method, he did not think.it of such relative 
ortance. I made an appointment with him to insist on 
interest which the Britism Jounnat attached to being able 
show a specimen of this last research. As I pointed out 
1. Lippmann, the process may not be of practical importance 
present, but it would be well to show that one may have 
effect of interference with transparent sensitive films of 
kinds, with bichromated gelatine as with the others. It 
ald be noted here, that the results given by a film of 
iromated gelatine show extremely brilliant colours, and 
exhibit very clearly the complementary colours when 
mined by transmitted light. 
his fact should be of importance immediately we have 
Im which will give us the desired result at a very short 
sure. 
Must not be forgotten that bichromated gelatine is in 
vay orthochromatic on the one hand, and on the other that 
ensitiveness to the light reflected in a camera is very low, 
sh means that the exposure is very long. These two 
etions, however, only attract further notice to M. Lipp- 
n’s experiments, as the forerunner of more practicable 
hods, 
om the fact that the complementary colours could be so 
rly seen by transmitted light, M. Lippmann concluded that 
ould be possible to print by contact in a printing frame 
results which showed this particular character. 
is known that practically white and black are reciprocally 
plementary. very positive printed under a black and 
€ negative is its complementary in white and black. In 
same way, every colour seen by transmission is printed in 
complementary on plates which have the necessary pan- 
matic qualities. 
me day we shall certainly reach this stage. In science 
ing is negligible, and it should be known that M. Lipp- 
with all his modesty, is always trying to perfect his 


discovery of photography in colours by the direct method, by 
the photographic production of thin luminze of a wave length: 
equal to that of the vibrations of the natural colours. 


The New Lumiére Direct Process 


As regards the Lumiére process, we have quite another thing. 
In one word, we have the three-colour reproduction of colours, 
but with one exposure and on one and the same sensitive: 
plate. On a journey to Lyons at the end of May last year, I 
had occasion to see MM. Lumiére, and they were good enough. 
to show me the results of their first trials. I admired stereo- 
scopic views, lantern slides, also 13 by 18 cm. transparencies 
viewed directly by looking through them. My impressions 
were such as cannot be expressed except by superlatives. I 
certainly did not expect such a bewitching spectacle of pictures 
so sharp, true to colour, and at the same time so striking. 

Evidently we have here actually the process of the future for 
everybody. That every reader of the British Journan may 
know what this process is, it will be as well to recapitulate 
its principles. By the aid of the minute grains of potato starch, 
suitably separated, and coloured red, orange, violet, and green, 
MM. Lumiére have produced on one plate a multiple screen. 
The coloured starch grains are sifted over the surface of the 
plate, so that there are from 40 to 50 grains to the millimetre. 
The result is that one has a plate covered with an infinity of 
trichromatic colour filters. 

If on a plate thus prepared the white interstices be covered 
with a black powder and the film be then insulated by a con- 
venient varnish of the necessary refractive index, and if an 
emulsion, as free from grain as possible, be then coated, nothing 
more is required to obtain an image in colours than to place 
this plate in the dark slide in the camera, with its glass 
to the lens, and to expose and develop as usual. This develop- 
ment, however, must be supplemented by a reversal of the 
image, the negative must be converted into a positive, and one 
then has a polychrome image which renders absolutely the 
true tints of the original. I was absolutely astounded at the 
numerous results which were shown me. One must necessarily 
consider the extreme delicacy of manufacturing such a plate. 
These plates with multiple screens evidently constitute a diffi- 
culty, the industrial solution of which would appear to us to 
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be insurmountable, if it were not in the hands of investigators 
as wise as they are ingenious. I am absolutely convinced— 
time will prove the truth of my prediction—that they will be 
overcome, and that MM. Lumiére are equally confident is 
shown by the fact that they have undertaken the construction 
of a special factory for the construction of these plates. 


THE JUMEAUX PROCESS. 


Some words of explanation are due to Dr. B. Jumeaux in refer- 
ence to the exhibits by himself, Nos. 12—17, in the present exhibi- 
tion. By a misapprehension of the description of the process sent 
by Dr. Jumeaux, one example was described as a two-colour result. 
Space did not permit of our giving in extenso in the catalogue 
the description of the method which should be identified with these 


particular exhibits, but we may do so now. The copy of the por- 
trait of the King, made on the Cadett “ Spectrum” plate with Sanger 
Shepherd filters, was printed by the following process :—An'opal is 
printed from the red sensation negative, washed, dried, and ‘resen- 
sitised, after which it is printed under the green screen negative. 


By this process we should have pictures which could aml 
be viewed by transmitted light, or projected by means of 
lantern, or seen in the stereoscope. But we do not despa 
of seeing MM. Lumiére discover a process by which the colo 
photographs first taken could be multiplied indefinitely, — 

Lroy Ving, 


When sufficiently printed it is washed in a solution to get completa 
rid of the sensitiser, then washed and stained red. It ig th 
allowed to stand in running water until just enough colour js left; 
complete the picture, when the yellow was placed over it, They 
colour is only retained where light has affected the film through i 
negative and in proportion to this action. 

The yellow image is made by fixing out a plate or film which, aff 
sensitising and drying, is printed under the blue screen negatiy 
after which it is treated as was the red, except that the dye used 
yellow. 

In the case of the other prints, the base is bromide paper tong 
blue. with films stained red and yellow superimposed. 


THE INTERPRETATION 


Il.—THE 


Ty order to express the properties of a plate the following con- 
stants have been found useful in practical work. -It is neces- 
sary that, as far as possible, all the properties should be ex- 
pressed in numerical constants. For instance, the statement 
that one plate is “soft-working,” while another “ gives density 
easily,” is far less satisfactory than the statement that their 
respective yo ’s, for example, are 1.6 and 3.55, because this last 
method of expression makes comparison much easier, even 
though no attention be paid to the relative accuracy of the 
two methods of expression. j 

The constants which appear convenient for practical purposes 
are :— 

The Inertia dealing with the sensitiveness. 

colour sensitiveness. 


x ” a” 

Yoo On a density giving power. 

K y 5) velocity of development. 

tr; 65 AD speed of development. 
(Note.—These last constants are not identical, as is explained Jater.) 


a b latitude. 
Three other measurements of importance should deal with 
the fog, the grain, and the accuracy of coating. 
The Inertia. 

The inertia of a plate is the insensitiveness of the plate. It 
is practically found in the following way:—If we expose a 
plate to a single source of light for a series of differing times, 
and then develop it, we shall get a number of blacknesses 
corresponding to the different exposures. If now we optically 
measure the amount of silver which corresponds to each of 
these blacknesses we may construct a curve by plotting on a 
piece of squared paper the amounts of silver (usually termed 
densities) against the exposure. If this is done, it is found 
that a large portion of the line so obtained will be a straight 
line, if, instead of the exposures themselves, we use their 
logarithms. For instance, if we give exposures of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 
ete., candle-metre seconds, their logarithms will be in the 
proportion 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on. Thus, taking an actual 
example, last season the Barnet Red Seal plate was 
tested for THz British Journat or Puorograpuy, and one 
of the plates measured then gave the following readings :— 


Exposure. Log. E. Density. 
10 pen 1.0 2.80 
5 a -70 2.27 
2.5 -40 1.65 
1.25 -10 ss -992 
625 mats) ee -600 
3125 7.50 as -280 
156 1.20 as .127 


OF SENSITOMETRIC TESTS, 


INERTIA OF A PLATE: 


The exposures are given in candle-metre seconds. A canil 
metre second is:the measure of the amount of light received 
one metre distance from the standard candle in one secon 
If the light be half a metre distant instead of one metre, 
will haye-an intensity of four candle-metres, since the intensi 
ot a light (for'a small source) varies inversely as the squa 
of the distance: 

The method of exposing is by the use of a sector whe 
which gives exposures each of which is half the preceding ol 


If, then, we plot these figures as shown in Fig. 1, we shi 
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obtain a line which consists of two curved portions and a silt 
central portion, in which the points are approximately ™ 
straight line. Joining these central points and producing 4 
line so obtained to cut the axis, we term the exposure call 
sponding to the cutting point the inertia of the plate; m™ 
in Fig. 1 the logarithm of the inertia is 7.64, corresponul 
to an inertia of .408. 

Since the smaller the inertia the faster the plate, inertl 


are usualy expressed by dividing the inertia into some a 
and giving the result as the sensitiveness number. 
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Light Sources. 


3efore we discuss this sensitiveness number, it is necessary 
consider the light source employed for finding the inertia, 
ause the value of the inertia obtained will depend on the 
at source employed. Messrs. Hurter and Driffield originally 
d the British standard candle as their standard light source. 
is candle has, however, generally given way to the pentane 
ndard, which is defined as the light given by a flame of fixed 
lensions produced by burning air which has been drawn 
r a fixed surface of pure pentane. While the pentane stan- 
d forms a convenient primary standard, it is not at all 
venient as an actual working light source, because regula- 
| is frequently necessary; and, moreover, pure pentane is 
ensive. So that in practical sensitometry various secondary 
idards are used, and it appears to be due to this fact 
i the measurements which are made of inertias differ so 
tly. 
> far as I know, the following primary and secondary 
idards are being, or haye been, used in practical sensito- 
ty :—The amyl-acetate Jamp (Hefner-Atteneck) ; the benzin 
dard (the Scheiner standard in Germany) ; the Carcel stan- 
| (in France); the Vernon Harcourt pentane standard; the 
ish standard candle; electrical glow lamps (either con- 
ed by a rheostat or not controlled); the crater of an 
tical arc; acetylene flames (screened and unscreened) ; 
flames (screened and unscreened); magnesium wire and 
mn; phosphorescent tablets; daylight, in conjunction with 
ictinometer. Until some agreement is reached as to the 
j standard, it’ is clearly impossible to hope for agreement 
' the inertias of plates. 
e standard adopted for the sensitometric tests given of 
plates in Tun Brirtse Journat or PHOTOGRAPHY consists 
screened acetylene burner, which is modified by means 
blue screen, so that it has a spectral composition in 
oximate agreement with that of daylight (necessary in order 
roid errors in testing orthochromatic plates; for details 
Phot. Jour.,” November, 1904), and this acetylene burner 
een calibrated against the mean of two standard pentane 
sts of different makes, which agreed to 2 per cent. 
adings of inertias made upon this standard agree very 
with each other, and also with the results obtained upon 
other burners of the same type which have been calibrated 
st it—for example, that used at Harrow by Messrs. 
k, Ltd. 


The Sensitiveness Numbers. 


ssrs. Hurter and Driffield, for practical use in the actino- 
, expressed the results of their tests by means of numbers 
ued by dividing the inertia into 34; so that the actinograph 
34 
Inertia 
epression H. and D. No. 
must, however, always be remembered that this value 
ds on the light source used, and the statement that 
# has a H. and D. No. a does not always imply an 
test. As a matter of fact, plate makers are, I believe, 
y hampered by the publishing of speed numbers, because 
quite erroneous popular impression that a faster plate 
ssarily better than a slower one. There are even stories 
es being issued with an ascertained speed-number being 
ed as unsaleable because that speed-number was slightly 
that given by a rival plate, which in reality was no 
and then being re-issued with a different label and an 
ed speed-number. The number adopted by Mr. Watkins 
P number is obtained by him by doubling the H. and D. 
tr he finds. But Mr. Watkins usually gets rather lower 
| D. numbers than I do, and I find that I get a better 


er == 


This is what ought always to be meant by 
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The F values given by Mr. Wynne appear to be the square 
root of the Watkins number multiplied by 8. 


Accuracy. 


The accuracy of inertia determinations appears to call for 
notice at this point. Assuming the light source +o be constant, 
there are two sources of error to be considered : (1) Errors 
due to the method of development used; (2) purely experi- 
mental errors. 

(1) The question of the effect of the developer used upon 
the inertia obtained is a very difficult one to discuss, and 1 
should like to say that any statements here upon this point 
are simply the results which I have obtained, and may at. 
any time need to be modified after further evidence. In the 
first place, if bromide be present in the developer the inertia 
will depend upon the duration of development. This fact, 
which was first made clear by Messrs. Hurter and Driffield 
in 1898, is exemplified in Fig. 2, in which a plate. has been 
developed in a bromide developer for four, ten, and sixty 
minutes. The inertia gradually de ses as the development 
is continued, until it reaches the fi which would have been 
obtained if the plate were developed in a deyeloper free from 
potassium bromide. Occasionally plates are found in which 
the potassium bromide has been left in the film itself, and 


50 


5 7 naa Pee nef 
L0G £. 


Fig. 2. 


in this case the same phenomenon occurs. The inertia then 
can scarcely be said to have a definite value; that usually 
given is the value obtained when deyelopment is prolonged 
as much as possible. 

If developers free from potassium bromide be employed, the 
reducing agent may, or may not, exert an influence on the 
inertia obtained. With many plates ferrous-oxalate always gives 
a higher figure than any organic reducer; with many other 
plates this is not so. I have never met a plate in which 
different inertias were obtained with different organic 
reducers, but I have had several examples of such plates 
shown me by friends. At any rate there are no definite con- 
stants which can be given to convert an inertia found with one 
developer into that found with another, and as a general rule 
all organic developers give the same inertia, providing that 
the concentration of the reducer is not too great. In the same 
way there appears to be no definite evidence for any alteration 


ent with his P number by dividing the inertia into 50. 


in the inertia produced by altering the temperature of the 
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developer. The developer most generally adopted for finding 


the inertia is probably that introduced by Messrs. Hurter and 


Driffield as a standard pyro-soda developer. 

(2) Purely experimental errors. These, with accurate expos- 
ing and measuring apparatus, are due to (a) unevenness of 
coating ; (b) the fact that a plate curve is not really a straight 
line at all, and that consequently the personal error in graphic 
plotting is considerable. 

This last error amounts to about .01 on the log E axis for 
an evenly coated plate, which makes an error of about 2 or 3 
per cent. on the inertia, but a slight unevenness of coating 
may raise this error considerably, and on commercial plates 


: 
: 
inertias are usually doubtful to at least 10 per cent, Th 
for instance, two tests of a somewhat uneven plate may g 
450 and 500 (a difference of only 10 per cent.) for the iner} 
This explains the care necessary to obtain plates coated 
carefully as possible on patent plate for experimental yo 
It also shows the absurdity of choosing a plate marked 9 
in preference to one marked 180 when there is no funth 
reason for the choice. And, as I hope to show, the speed 
a plate is by no means its most important property, even yh 
the plate is being used in such a way, that. the retention 
detail with the minimum of exposure is all-important, 

C. E. Keyyern Mary 


HOW A PHOTOGRAPHER 


New wrinkles in advertising are always welcome to the progressive 
photographer, and when the wrinkle has been tried by a good 
business man and found profitable, it becomes doubly interesting. 
For this reason we may quote from our New York contemporary, 
“The Photographer,” the account of a scheme adopted by Mr. Dudley 
Hoyt, a well-known and respected photographer, of Rochester, 
U.S.A., during a season when photographic business in America 
is very nearly at a standstill. 

Briefly, the plan consisted in sending to a carefully selected list 
of names a circular and an engrossed card to be used as a presentation 
card or order for photographs at, Christmas. The accompanying 
engraving is an exact reproduction, colour excepted, of the card used 
by Mr. Hoyt :— 


To. 


PLEASE ACCEPT THIS LITTLE TOKEN WITH THE 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON AND THE INFOR- 
MATION THAT MR. DUDLEY HOYT MAS BEEN 
COMMISSIONED TO MAKE YOUR PORTRAIT (IN HIS 
MOST ACCCEPTABLE MANNER AT HIS STUDIO, 23 


EAST AVE., AT ANY TIME MOST SVITABLE TO YOU 


“1202 


The circular was printed in black and gold on thick Japanese 
tissue. The gist of the subject matter follows: 


Something New for Christmas. 


A Holiday Suggestion from the Studio of Dudley Hoyt. 


FEW GIFTS can compare in interest and future satisfaction wit 
a present of an order for a dozen good photographs, and the pleasure 
that accompanies such a gift has a tinge of anticipation that last 
long after more material presents have been inspected. 

To reduce the making of such a present to a practical basis ‘the 
enclosed card, printed and embossed on vellum, has been prepared. 
To use the card simply fill in the name of the person you intend 
to present it to, sign it and hold it until Christmas. Then fill out 
the blank and send it to the studio at once. 

The following brief descriptive list will be of assistance in select- 
ing the class of pictures it is desired to present: 

The price list, which included everything from baby pictures at 
$8 a dozen to large carbons at $100 each, was inserted here, followed 
by a few paragraphs headed “Special Notes” :— 

All of Mr. Hoyt’s portraits are printed in platinum with the 
exception of Class H, printed in carbon, and every print is per- 


a 


“RUSHED” 


THE SLACK SEASON, 


sonally inspected and signed by Mr. Hoyt, no matter in whi 
class. 

Ample opportunity for modification in the selections wil 
granted so that absolute satisfaction to the recipient wi 
assured, 

Additional cards will be furnished on request. 
Special presentation cards for weddings and birthday presé 
can be supplied. 

Specimen prints in all classes are on exhibition at 
additional information will be gladly furnished. 
On the back of the four-page circular the following blank, beat 

a serial number identicai with that of the card which accompanied 

was printed :— 

Note.—In filling in this blank, to be sent to the Studio, hes 

to indicate the class desired. It is not necessary to place anyth 

on the presentation card except the name of the recipient andy 

The number will be sufficient to identify the order. 
(Cut this page off and mail to the Studio.) 


Rochester; No Y.-......0comy 190 


own. 


MR. DUDLEY HOYT, 
23, Hast Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
I intend to present the card numbered as above to M........ ; 
and ot 


Please enter ONE 
for ONE DOZEN of Class........., for which I enclose my check 
(ooabocbaaananabeenen Please charge to my account. 

(Strike out the line not used). 


Name 


Tt will be seen that the plan differed from other Christmas at 
schemes in that instead of the purchaser being obliged to call 
pay for the order it was mailed him and laid before his or here 
for several weeks before Christmas. 

The card itself was a very fine specimen of printing and engtall 
and was enclosed in a tinted envelope with a plain, embossed i 
The whole was enclosed in a large square envelope and sealed. 

The expense of the campaign was summarized by Mr. Hoyt 
follows :— 

So OOOMenvelopess ton CaLdSuayemecseretes-seeeeeeseeecess-seee ne 
5,000 envelopes for mailing... . 
Stock for cards and foider.. 
Printing 
Embossing (labour 
Addressing (labour)... 
Mailing 


The direct returns from the campaign to and including Decett 
28 were $1,968.00. To this will be added such orders as wete! 
without notification to the studio. h 

The plan was not advertised in the newspapers, and indeed nol 
was done to take away from the scheme the idea of exclusiveness 

Tt will be seen that Mr. Hoyt accomplished several very 0% 
and interesting moyes in the professional field. He has provié 
fair measure of work for his force during a month in the yea! 
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red to be as dry, as far as business is concerned, as August; he 
planted a carefully-worded price-list in the homes of three 
sand people and has called the attention of his people in an 
nal manner to the value of photographs as Christmas gifts. 

A large proportion of the cards used,” said Mr. Hoyt, “were 
snted to members of the family who could not be persuaded under 
lary circumstances to visit the photographer. The cards were also 
liberally ly young men who wished pictures of their best girls 
who adopted this method of securing what they wanted.” 


a, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION. 


ELIMINARY circular of the proceedings of the 21st meéting of the 
ographic Convention of the United Kingdom, which will take 
2 at Southampton in July, under the presidency of Mr. E. J. 
phery, M.A., has been issued by the honorary secretary, Mr. 
. Bridge, Hast Lodge, Dalston Lane, N.E. The headquarters 
1e Convention will. be the Philharmonic Hall, High Street, in 
h the meetings will take place and the exhibition be held. The 
r will include a very representative display of modern apparatus, 
arrangements are completed for demonstrations of portraiture 
printing by electric light and of other photographic processes. 
m1 photography will be made a preminent feature of the Con- 
on. Sir William Abney has expressed his intention to exhibit 
ection of his projection colour photographs. Mr. E. J. Wall 
ranging an evening to be devoted to colour photography by 
‘ent processes, and it is hoped that MM. A. and L. Lumiére 
demonstrate their new direct colour process, of which M. Vidal 
§ enthusiastically on another page this week, after a visit 
ie home of the Lumiéres at Lyons. Photographic record and 
-aspects of modern photography will likewise form part of the 
ition. 

€ papers to be read at the evening meetings include :— 

he Differentiation of Bacillus, Coli Communis, and Bacillus 
oons, by Means of the Photographic Plate.” By Mr. Walter C. 
nson. 

3 the Photographic Film Ionised on Exposure.” 
tb, B.A. 

seful Negatives from Poor Ones.” 


THE 


By Mr. Henry 

By Mr. C. H. Bothamley, 

he Ordnance Survey Department.” By Colonel §. C. N. 

i, R.E. 

Id English Manners and Customs.” 

lovds.” By Mr. A. W. Clayden. 

ombination Printing.” By Mr. A. Horsley Hinton. 

he Application of Cinematography to Natural Science.” By 
*, Martin Duncan. 

} excursions, we are glad to say, will be short, and will be 
ged to leave ample time for photogeaphy. They will include 
ito : — 

ves, Carisbrooke, and (if possible), Osborne House. 

> New Forest, Beaulieu, etc., 

ichester, and St. Cross, 

ley, and the vicinity. 

addition, the members will have the exceptional privilege of 
1g the department of the Ordnance Survey, an opportunity 
is rarely afforded, and for which the thanks of the Conv: envion 
e already extended to Colonel 8. C. N. Grant, ©.M.G., R.E 
ition should also be made of the unusual yachting facilities oi 
ampton, and of the fact that the President’s “At Home,” on 
Vednesday afternoon, will take the form of a yachting party. 
fumphery’s leisure for many years has been spent aboard his 
and, without anticipating the announcement of his plans for 
itertainment of the Conyentioners, on July 11, it may be said 
he occasion will mark the zenith of enjoyment in what promises 
a most enjoyable week. The Earl of Crawford also hopes to 
his yacht, “ Valhalla,” at Southampton during Convention 
_and to take part in the meetings. 

ly, the “coming of age” meeting of the Convention is to be 
ited by the visit of a number of members of Continental photo- 
¢ societies and bodies. The “entente cordiale” is to acquire a 
ance in photographic circles, by the presence of a large number 


By Sir Benjamin Stone. 


of photographers from France, which country, however, is not the 
only one to join English Conventioners in calls eatibnrs their 21st year 
of life. There seems every prospect of the meeting being the most 
notable one in the history of the Convention. 


——__—— 2. —______. 


ALLEGED POSTCARD FRAUDS. 


A case which throws light on the business to be obtained in photo- 
graphic picture postcards, came before the Shepton Mallet Petty 
Sessions on Friday, February 2, after adjournment. A photographer 
named Joshua William Humphreys, was charged with having obtained 
from Fred. C. D, Hurd, of Shepton Mallet, ails a Dhotosrapher the 
sum of £2 7s. 6d. by false pretences, with intent to defraud. In 
September last the prisoner called on Mr. Hurd and solicited orders 
for picture postcards, representing that he could do them at £2 7s. 6d. 
per 1,000 for cash with order, or £2 17s. 6d. for cash on delivery. 
He stated that these low prices were due to his special arrangements 
with London firms, whose usual prices were known to be £4 10s. 
per 1,000. The prisoner had his photographic apparatus outside on 
a bicycle, and he agreed to take eight photographs of views to be 
selected by the witness, and supply a thousand postcards with these 
views for the sum named. Witness gave him a cheque for £2 7s. 6d. 
in order to take advantage of the discount. Prisoner gave a receipt, 
produced. He gave witness to understand that he had a large busi- 
ness in Blandford with assistants turning out several thousands of 
postcards per week. There was an address printed on the receipt. 
It was on the faith of these representations that he parted with his 
money. Prisoner showed him other orders he had had in the neigh- 
bourhood. Proofs were to have been sent in seven days. Witness 
would not give the order without the proofs. He did not receive the 
proofs, and wrote twice to the address given, without receiving a 
reply. Afterwards he remembered that the prisoner, though he had 
the apparatus all right, had only three slides, and that when he was 
about to cross the cheque prisoner said, “Don’t cross it,” and ex- 
plained that he could pass it on to pay for the cards he required. In 
cross-examination he said that he had received a letter from the 
prisoner's wife about Christmas, and one from the prisoner from 
Devizes goal, about the middle of January.—P.S. Pike, of Bland- 
ford, said that he had known the prisoner just over two years. He 


went to the prisoner’s house on October 3. It was a_ small 
cottage, and there was a small studio. There were a few blank post- 
cards about. He estimated the number at about twenty. There 


was a small dark room, and about three dozen printing frames 
stacked up, but none in use. The household consisted of his wife 
and two small children, and two females, one of whom was engaged, 
he found, as a domestic servant. He found a duplicate receipt book, 
which showed that the prisoner had received orders for about 50,000 
postcards, and had received £113 1s. 3d. ‘He did not think from 
the appearance of the place that the prisoner had space enough to 
execute the orders.—The prisoner, on oath, made a long statement 
to the effect that he had been in business at Blandford at three 
different addresses. Finding he was not doing much business, owing 
o not being very well-known, he took up outdoor photography, and 
travelled for orders. He had visited a number of towns in Dorset, 
and taken orders. He narrated the attempts he had made to get the 
postcards for printing from different firms, and the prices quoted by 
London firms. He produced a number of letters from various firms 
from whom he had been receiving cards, but explained that he had 
been unable to get postcards in the quantity he required in the time 
he agreed with the firms to send them. He also stated that when 
arrested for a charge at Stroud he had an assistant, who, though she 
had only been with him a short time, had picked up a great deal 
about the printing of the cards, and his wife assisted with them. 
During September he had turned out 10,422 postcards, and was 
in a position to turn out more than that. He had sixty-three print- 
ing frames, and could turn out 3,000 cards per day, and had turned 
out cards at the rate of 2,000 per day. During ten weeks he took 
orders for 50,000 postcards. He had been arrested for something he 
had done at Stroud, and had been induced to plead guilty, and throw 
himself on the mercy on the Bench, and he had consequently been 
in prison, or the orders of Mr. Hurd and others would have been 
executed before. He was arrested before the time that Mr. 
Hurd’s proofs were due. His assistant was taken back to Stroud 
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by the police, or went back, and left his wife, or the work would 
still have gone on, as he had intended and arranged it should.— 
Prisoner was committed for trial at the next Quarter Sessions, and 
in reply to his request for bail to be given a chance to execute these 
and other orders, the Bench decided to admit him to bail on his 
own recognisance of £20, and two sureties to be approved by the 
police in £10 each. 


. —_____¢e—__— 


HOW THE CANVASSING BUSINESS IS WORKED. 
Tur conclusion of a case which has been twice adjourned, came 
before the Cambridge Borough Police Court last week. The previous 
hearing was reported in our issue of December 22 last, from which it 
will be remembered that a young man, by name James McBirnie, an 
agent, in the employ of the Crown Art Company. who lived at 1a, 
Hertslet Road, Seven Sisters Road, London, was charged with having 
embezzled certain sums to the extent of £1 9s. 6d., the moneys of 
Alfred Margand, a photographer, who traded as the Crown Art 
Company. At the previous hearing the prosecutor did not appear, 
and the solicitor who appeared for the prisoner made certain allega- 
tions against the prosecutor, and the case was dismissed. A further 
charge was taken out, and the case was several times brought before 
the magistrates, but either the prosecutor or the prisoner did not 
appear, and it was adjourned until Tuesday, when the majority of 
the magistrates gave their decision in favour of the prisoner. 

In opening the case, the prosecuting solicitor explained that the 
prisoner was employed by the prosecutor as a canyasser and collector, 
and that he did business in Cambridge. The prisoner’s duty was to 
canvass people for orders. When he got the order he entered a 
record on a card with the amount the people who gave the order 
had paid towards the debt they had incurred. It was further his 
duty to send to the prosecutor a sheet containing the payments made. 
When the prosecutor examined these sheets he found that several 
payments had not been entered. They had prisoner’s entry upon the 
cards showing the amount received in several cases, initialled by 
himself, and they further had the daily sheets from which these 
payments were omitted. The whoie charge was based on docu- 
mentary evidence furnished by the prisoner himself, and the evi- 
dence of the people who paid the money. 

Alfred Margand, 115, Seven Sisters Road, London, bore out his 
solicitor’s statements, and stated that on a card produced there was 
a sum. of 4s. not entered in the sheet of accounts produced. Prisoner 
had never accounted for the 4s. On other cards there were sums of 
6d., 2s. 6d., 2s.,:and various other items which had never been 
accounted for. Whilst prisoner was in Cambridge he lodged with a 
Mrs. Bass. She gave witness some numbers of cards and a postcard, 
but witness had never received the money tallying with the amounts 
on the cards. The postcard was read by the prosecuting solicitor, and 
it directed the landlady to collect certain sums with which to pay 
her debt. The daily reports which prisoner sent to prosecutor con- 
tained several entries of sums for the hire of a porter, but in that 
business a porter was not required. Another entry was “carriage on 
goods” 3s. Witness had himself paid that sum at the station when 
he was in the town. 

After a number of women had given evidence as to payments 
made to the prisoner, Mrs. Alice Bass, of 51, Norwich Street, said 
that the prisoner had lodged with her for some time, and when he 
left he owed her some rent. Witness was shown the postcard, and 
she stated that she acted upon the instructions given, but after her 
debt was paid she told the people to send the money to the head 
office. 

Jack Bass, 14, son of the last witness, stated that he coilected sums 
up to 9s. for the prisoner, and was paid 3d. in the 1s. commission. 

The prosecutor was recalled, and stated that the prisoner’s wage 
was 35s. a week, which he received. every Saturday. 

At this point the magistrates retired, and on their return, the 
prisoner elected to be dealt with summarily and pleaded not guilty. 
He said that he was not a canvasser, as the canvassing was done by 
a number of young ladies, and he followed them and submitted proofs 
to the customers. After the proof had been passed it was returned 
to London. He also collected money from the customers, to whom 
he gave a receipt. In placing the money to the credit of the custo- 
He admitted receiving all the 


The 


mers that were at times mistakes. 
amounts from the customers who had appeared as witnesses. 
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reason he left Mrs. Bass’s house was because he was recalled to Ig 
don by telegram, and when he arrived he found there was yo 
for him. As he could not return at once he sent the postcard | 
Mrs. Bass’s son to collect the money in order to discharge his qe 
to Mrs. Bass. No mention of these shortages was made at the tim 
and he knew no more. : 

Miss Ethel Hughes, of 307, Camden Road, gave evidence on beh; 
of the prisoner. She stated that she was now employed by { 
People’s Art Company, but was formerly a bookeeper in the emp 
of the Crown Art Company, whilst the prisoner was working 
Cambridge. Her evidence supported the prisoner's statement th 
mistakes occurred in the crediting of amounts received by all ¢ 
collectors. 

The magistrates again retired, and on returning the Chair 
said that the majority of the magistrates thought the prisoner shou 
have the benefit of the doubt which existed, and he was thend 
charged. 


Photo-echanical Dotes, 


> 


Some of the Less Known Properties of 
Bichromated Gelatine. 


In a lecture recently delivered at the London County Coune 
School of Photo-engraving and Lithography, on “q 
Use of Bichromate Salts in Photography,” Mr. E. W. Fox 
alluded to some points in connection with bichromated gl 
tine that are not very generally known to some. One was th 
although the bichromate of potash renders gelatine insolul 
on exposure to light, also spontaneously by long keeping, sel 
tine was actually more soluble in a solution of the bichroma 
than it was in plain water of a similar temperature 
example, in very hot weather, in sensitising carbon tisst 
unless the bichromate solution was cooled artificially. ] 
tinous coating would run or partially dissolve, or per 
off the paper when hung up to dry, but with plain 
coating would not be disturbed. He also mentions t 
manufacture of carbon tissue in hot weather there was a 
difficulty in getting the pigmented coating to set wh 
made in the sensitve condition—that is, containing 


the lecture he explained that the so-called “ conti 
action of light was due entirely to moisture in the 
that it could be very greatly accellerated by increasing the ® 
perature. In illustration of this, a series of examples 
shown. In one set the prints had received one-half the prop 
exposure. One was developed immediately afterwards, t 
othens were kept for different periods in an atmosphere satutal 
with moisture at a temperature of 85 Fahr. At the end 
hour one of these was developed, and it proved to be too da 
as if it had been over-printed ; the others were all very m™ 
too dark. Another set had been given one-fourth the mi 
exposure, and kept under similar conditions. That kept! 
half-an-hour proved to be nearly dark enough ; that for an 
just right; the others for longer periods proved to bem 
over done. In another set the exposure had been reduced 
one-sixth the normal, and it was seen that after an hour é 
half keeping the print was. nearly dark enough, and with t 
hours by far too dark. It was noteworthy with this sl 
even with the darkest, that the lights were hard. thus show 
that the exposure in the printing frame had been 00 short 
set up an action through the densest portions in the negatil 
In all the other series shown, the gradation from the high 
lights for the deepest shadows were as perfect as if 
prints had received their full exposure in the printing fral 
Another series were treated differently. They received ome 
the proper exposure and then made thoroughly dry in ad F 
closet. They were then sealed up in a metal case and k 
for different times—fifty days, one hundred days, and six mol 
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—and there was no difference between any of them, and the one 
that was developed directly it was taken from the printing 
frame. This shows that without moisture there is no continuing 
action whatever. 

Wet Collodion Problems. 

The following series of questions, addressed to us by a reader in 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A., are not all of them susceptible of a 
direct answer. We would ask our querist to accept the information 
as the experience of a practised worker in the wet collodion pro- 
cess :— 

1. What is the chemical salt forming the image on a plate that 
has been treated in the following manner? A plate is exposed, deve- 
loped, and fixed as usual, intensified with copper and silver, and 
then treated with a solution of iodine and iodide of potash in water. 
This changes the image into'a bright yellow colour, apparently iodide 
of silver. We will call this “Plate A.” Ifa piece of zinc be placed 
on this moist plate it will form a black deposit, apparently reducing 
the silver haloid to a metallic state, and also forming iodide of zinc. 
Tf another plate—wutch we will call Plate B—be exposed, developed, 
and washed (without having the unaltered iodide of silver dissolved 
with a solution of cyanide of potash, or, in other words, fixed), a 
piece of zinc be applied to it, as with Plate A, no reduction of silver 
will take place. This leads me to think that there must be a difference 
(otherwise than quantity) in the iodide of silyer on these two plates. 
Now, on Plate A, is there a sub-iodide present with the regular 
iodide of silver? If so, what proportion does it bear to the other? 
Are the two kinds intimately mixed, or does the sub-iodide lie on 
the surface? 

2. What is the chemical action cn Plate A of a combined cutting 
oc reduing sclution made by adding to a solution of iodine and iodide 
of potash in water, enough of a solution of cvanide of potash to just 
discharge the red colour and turn it clear? 

5. Tt has been said that hy varying the quantities of the constituents 
of a combined cutting solution, described in Question 2, that a solu- 
tion can be obtained which will cut or open the high-light dots 
in a half-tone negative faster than the shadow dots are reduced, thus 
decreasing contrast, and that by mixing the solution in a different 
manner, a liquid is made that will hold the high-light dots (without 
cpening or cutting them, ‘sr causing them to become any larger), and 
at the same time will reduce the shadow dots, thus increasing con- 
trast. Can you tell me how this action takes place, and what pro- 
portions to use in making up the solutions? 

4, What action would pyrogallic acid, in conjunction with cyanide 
of potash, have upon Plate A? I have been told that such a so ution 
would both cut (or reduce) and intensify at the same time. 

5. What contaminating salt is it (other than carbonate of potash) 
that is present with cyanide of potash, and causes it to have a 
dissolying action upon the silver image of a wet plate during the 
process of fixation? I had it occur with several samples of potash, 
though I used the solutions very weak. and washed the plate thor- 
oughly as soon as it was fixed. 

6. How does diffraction affect the righ-light dots in a half-tone 
hegative? I understand its action upon the shadow dots, and have 
read U. Ray’s article in a recent year-book, but am still unable 
to understand its action on the high-lights. 

7. Which gives the finer silver deposit, or grains, in collodion? 
A mixture of iodides and bromide, or a combination of iodide and 
chloride? In what other manner, if any, do these two mixtures 
differ? 

8. Is there any other way besides the following of removing the 
iodide of silver from the combination of iodo-nitrate of silver in an 
old silver bath? 

Dilution with water. 
Fusion, 
Addition of muriatic acid and cyanide of potash. 

9. What action does cyanide of potash or cyanide of silver have 
upon a silver bath? If any, does the acidity or neutrality of the bath 
affect such action? ~ HALF-Tone. 

[1. We cannot say if there is present, under any circumstances, a 
sub-iodide with a normal iodide of silver. If we could tell you this 
we should have had the long-vexed question of the latent image. 
Tf anyone has isolated any of it, it may be difficult to settle the 
Proportion it bears to the iodide in a wet plate. 


2. The chemical action on the plate is that the iodine changes 
metallic silver into iodide of silver, which the cyanide rapidly dis- 
solves, 

5. We know this statement has heen made, but, in our experience, 
entirely without foundation. That is a thing that could easily be 
determined by experiment. Why do not you make a nega- 
tive and cut it up, so that you can try certain portions of it with 
solutions, and see if the high-light dots are reduced more or less 
according to the varying proportions of the constituents in solution? 

5. I have never heard of any contaminating salt causing the cyanide 
to -dissolve the silver image. It will do this without any con- 
taminating salt easily with some samples of collodion much more 
than others. It is probably due to the fineness of the deposit of the 
silver in your case. 

6. As far as we understand, diffraction affects the high-light dots 
very little indeed if they are built up with the use of a very big 
stop; otherwise diffraction has exactly the same effect on the high- 
ight dots as it has on the shadow dots. 

7. It is probable that the iodide and chloride give a finer grain. 
Chloride is extremely slow, and therefore in practice is not used, 
except calcium chloride, which is used as much as anything, because 
of its deliquescent properties, which are supposed to assist in keeping 
he film moist. 

8. It is possible that’ there is one way, not mentioned by you, of 
removing the surplus iodide of silver from a silver bath, and that 
is simp!e decantation. If the bath is allowed to stand long enough 
much of the iodide may settle to the bottom. It must be remembered 
there musé be a certain proportion of iodide in the bath before it can 
be used in sensitising plates. We have never heard of any other 
way of getting rid of it other than the ways mentioned; surely these 
are simple enough. : 

9. Cyanide of potash is sometimes used to clear the bath that is 
working slightly irregularly. If the carbonate usually contained in 
cyanide is present, then it would appear to do this by removing the 
excess of acid. As soon as it is added it forms a quite flocculent 
precipitate, which has to be filtered, and this may act as a sort of 
clarifying agent. It is frequently resorted to for clearing a bath, 
though we have never heard any definite explanation of the action 
offered. ] 
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Albumen Half-tones eon Zinc. 
_ in the current number of the “ Photographische Korrespondenz ” L. 
Tschérner points out that in Austria the albumen process is most 
generally used for half-tone block making. The actual formula used. 


being :— 
(Winter Ai eee en na eee 60 ccs. 
Ammonium bichromate 5 grammes. 
Alcohol 9 ces. 
Ammonia. q.s. 


Enough of the ammonia being use to give a distinct yellow colour. 
This is mixed in equal parts with fresh albumen, and then the mix- 
ture diluted with an equal bulk of water. This is flowed over the 
zinc, the plate whirled, dried, and exposed, and then inked up. 
Tschérner lays great stress on the quality of the ink, and states that. 
in the Vienna school the following mixture has been successfully 
used for some tim 
Asphalt 
Melt by heat and add :— 
Yellow wax 


10 grammes. 


16 grammes. 

Venice turpentine . 6 grammes. 

Stiff illustration ink . 40 grammes. 
When mixed, the whole is poured on to a stone and well worked up 
with a muller. This gives very thin, smooth, and resistant. films, 
which develop easily. After developing -and drying, the plate is 
dusted with asphalt powder, and this melted. The result is a ground 
which will not only stand etching well, but also enables one to do 
retouching with litho-chalk. 

———4$—$____ 

Tur Derby Photographic Society, among other good practices, 
has one of producing a wall calendar embellished with some choice 
examples of the work of one of its members. The present year’s pro- 
duction bears an excellent photograph by G. A. Fowkes, and on the 
back of the calendar are the fixture list and other club notices. We 
believe the idea is one which could be imitated by societies as a 
means of local advertisement. 
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Patent Dews. 


pee ee 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated 
Photo Mechanical Notes.” 
The following applications for Patents were made between January 
29 to February 5 :—- 
Cammras.—No. 2,300, Improvements in photographic cameras. 
Boultbee Brooks, 24, Temple Row, Birmingham. ; 
Papprs.—No. 2,609. An improved process for making photographic 
papers. Ignaz Hoffstimmer, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
SuurreRs.—No. 2,713. Improvements in photographic shutters. 
Gustav Dietz, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
London. 


in 


John 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED 
These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each. post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C. 


Brome Printer.—No. 24,964, 1905. The apparatus consists of 
a box (containing the illuminant), in which are two apertures— 
one (d) semi-circular, and the other (e) rectangular, and covered 
with a ruby glass or other light filter. Above these apertures 
is mounted a circular board, carrying a pair of printing frames. 
The printer can work with one or both frames, in the latter 


case filling one frame while the other is being exposed. In 
each instance the exposure is made by turning the circular 
board and thus bringing the printing frame over the semi- 


circular aperture. Edward Schneider, 92/2, Tolzerstrasse, 
Munich, Germany. 
The invention 


Firm-Devetopina Macutne.—No. 16,218, 1905. 
/ provides a portable reel or spool, the end flanges of which are 
light-tight but admit liquid. The film is wound on this reel, so 
that liquid has free access to all its parts, the transference of the 
film to the reel being made without a dark room. Figure 1 shows 
this reel empty. In Figure 2 it is seen with the film wound 
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upon it by means of a flexible apron, having a corrugated strip 
along each edge, in order to keep the surface of the film freely, 
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exposed to the developing and.other liquids. The film is wound 
on to the apron, as in other machines, for development, and is 
then removed bodily from the winding box and immersed in the 


Fig. 2. 


developing tank seen in Fig. 2. Frederick Wayne Barnes, 
925, St. Paul Street, Rochester, U.S.A. 

DeveLorminc Apparatus.—No. 7,319, 1905. The claim is for the 
system, and apparatus therefor, of transferring the dark slide 
containing an exposed-plate to a light-tight receptacle, and there 
admitting developer to the plate as it remains in the slide, other 
solutions being afterwards applied (after the withdrawal of the 
previous liquid) for washing and fixing. The apparatus consists 
of a box or chamber, provided with a slit (closed by a light- 
tight valve), for the insertion of the dark slide, and a second 
aperture for the admission of developer. George Edward Hawkes 
Rawlins, 6, Victoria Road, Waterloo, Liverpool. 

Suurrers.—No. 1,740, 1905. The invention relates to a diaphrag- 
matic ever-set shutter, and includes the following features, for 
the explanation of which the detailed drawings in the specifica- 
tion must be consulted. : 

The sectors of the shutter and the driving piece for the sectors 
are in a casing, made in one piece. 

The lens mount is made in one piece, and forms at the same — 
time the cover of the shutter, the diahphragm plates and the 
driving mechanism being arranged in the cover. 

The shutter is made with three sectors or blades. 
Kengott, 64, Rue de Saintonge, Paris. 

Dark Room Lamps.—No. 9,661, 1905. The invention is a neW 
type of dark-room lamp, divided into two or more separate com: 


Wilhelm 


Fig. 1 


partments, so that these different chambers may be fitted with 
light filters of different colours. Provision is made for the trans 
ference of the source of light from one compartment to another; 


Fig. 2. 
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and the inventor also includes the fitting of the front of the 
lamp with glasses at an angle to the front, the latter itself being 
glazed with a diffusing screen. Instead of transferring the light, 
two lights may be provided,and turned on and off to illuminate 
one or other chamber. Fig. 1 shows the construction of the 
lamp for gas. The gas supply pipe is fitted with a swing 
gas joint K, carrying a gas pipe J, and burner U, and lever arm 
I, fitted in line with pipe J. By moving the arm I, the light is 
transferred from one part of the lamp to the other. The wings, 
M and W, are carried on arms, and serve to fill up the opening 
in the division E made for the passage of the burner. Fig. 2 
shows the lamp as constructed for oil. Here the movement 
of the arm IJ; pivotted at K, causes the passage of the lamp from 
A to B, and vice versa. There is an arrangement for the lamp 
to slide on feet or rails from one part to the other. Frederick 
Thomas Parsons, 27, Southdown Gardens, Wimbledon. 

crrican Long-Distance Puorocrapuy.—No. 16,796, 1905. The 
invention consists of apparatus for the electrical transmission 
of drawings, photographs, etc. The transmitter consists of a 
rotatable transparent cylinder, carrying the photographic film, 
and of a box outside the cylinder, having a cell of selenium con- 
nected to the live wire above, and a hole below, which latter 
permits the passage of light from a source of light inside the 
cylinder. Both the box and the source of light move simul- 
taneously longitudinally to the rotating cylinder. The receiver 
consists of a rotatable cylinder, carrying a sensitive film, and 
a mirror galvanometer connected to the live wire, the mirror 
of which is arranged to oscillate within the galvanometer and 
spool, and to reflect the light coming through a lateral passage 
from an outer source of light upon the sensitive film through a 
minute passage in the bottom plate of the spool, the galvano- 
meter of the outer source of light moving simultaneously longi- 
tudinally to the rotating cylinder of the receiver, and synchronis- 
ing in action with the transmitter. Henri Carbonnelle, 66, 
Chaussée de Ruysbroeck, Uccie, Belgium. 


Dew Books. 


ee . 
“The American Annual of Photography and Photographic Times 
Almanac.” New York: G. Gennert ; London: Jonathan Fallow- 
field. 3s. 6d. 
In this twentieth issue of the American Annual, the present 
editors, W. I. Lincoln Adams and Spencer B. Hord, have gathered 
much of pictorial and technical interest, The latter portion of the 
contents is quite above the average, and includes a goodly dose 
of the experience of practical men. Articles such as those on 
“Indexing Negatives,” “ Sporting Photography,” “ Photographing 
Children,” “Cameo Relief Printing,” may not be entirely novel in 
matter, but they are sound reading such as can be studied with 
profit by many photographers. The pictorial contents of the book 
is an incongruous mixture of good and bad. A great many ‘of the 
illustrations are of the most ordinary kind. Many others which are 
not ordinary would be all the better if they were. We turn over 
page after page of reproductions wondering what qualities decided 
their insertion. One writer titles his theme, “The Mission of Art,” 
and is good enough to say that “ professional photographers intent 
on material reward ignored both fact and truth, turned out insidious 
things as meaningless as phrases and more misleading than mirage.” 
However, the few photographs in the volume on which it is a 
pleasure to look a second time are by American professionals. 
Take away those by Eickemeyer, Strauss, and one or two more, 
and we are left among monstrosities and eccentricities, the gloom of 
which is broken only by a few clever pieces of landscape work, such 
as that of Thomas A. Morgan, Otto Fullgraff, and Jos. R. Iglick. 
The latter follows the metier of George E. Tingley’s “Light Beyond,” 
and is quite a relief from the meaningless studies by which it is 
surrounded. Our readers will find good technical reading worth all 
the price of the volume, but we hope they will take some of the 
reproductions at their proper value. 
“Martin's Up-to-Date Tables.” By Alfred J. Martin. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. 
The author’s aim in this compilation is not so much to bring 
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London : 


together a set of tables for reference, but to demonstrate the appal- 
ling muddle of our British weights and measures. In saying that 
he succeeds perfectly in this by no means difficult task, we would not 
imply that the most elaborate tasks of tabulation are beyond his 
powers. In fact, his volume is also something of a triumph in 
attempting to extract order out of the chaos of the English measures. 
However, Mr. Martin would bring in by gradual and natural means 
the decimal or metric system, the simplicity and non-ambiguity of 
which he demonstrates by example after example. Among other 
suggestions for familiarizing the public with the metric system 
is the holding of a metric exhibition, where goods shall be bought 
and sold in metric measures, carpenters work by metre, and grocers’ 
by kilogramme. We look forward to a Metric Earl’s Court. How- 
ever, to describe Mr. Martin’s volume as nothing but a disguised 
argument for the gramme and cubic centimetre would not be to do 
it justice. It contains a large number of tables which have no 
mission other than to save the reader time and calculation. 


“Traité Complémentaire de Photographie Pratique,” by G. H. 
Niewenglowski. Paris: Garnier Freres. Price 3fy. 
This work is an advanced handbook and supplementary to the 
elementary treatise by the same author which was published last 
Practical details are given for pinhole work, and the latest 


year. 1 
views on the subject and method of finding “the amount 
of subject included are given. The anachromatic -lenses 


of Puyo and Pulligny are described and figured. The carbon process, 
and its modifications, such as gum bichromate, the powder process, 
enamels, and photo-reliefs are then treated of. The various pro- 
cesses of making transparencies are described. Panoramic and 
stereoscopic photography, lantern work, and enlarging also are dealt 
with, and the final chapter describes the various direct and indirect 
processes of colour photography. The information given is 
thoroughly up to date, and the book will form a reliable text-book 
to the more advanced worker. A collection of formule at the end 
of the work will also add to its usefulness. 


“Telephotography for Beginners.” (No. 29 of “The Practical Photo- 
grapher.”) London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1s. 3d. 

This book begins with an “ Easy Introduction to Telephotography,’ 
by the Editor, who describes a number of simple experiments in 
illustration of his subject, “A Cantab ” then deals with “Telephoto 
Calculations by Simple Arithmetic,” and various writers contribute 
useful notes on focussing, exposure, etc. Some good examples of tele- 
photo work are given, and perhaps the most interesting specimen is 
one of the Barton airship, taken during its trial (and only) trip 
with a folding pocket camera and Junior Adon lens. A rather brief 
historical note on telephoto lenses is included, and would have 
been more complete if it had mentioned the now forgotten “ Ortho- 
scopic lens” of Voigtlander, which was certainly of a “ telephoto ” 
form, and the recently introduced non-adjustable varieties of tele- 
photo lenses. The so-called telephoto supplementary lenses seem 
also to have escaped notice. The book should be a distinctly useful 
one to the “beginners,” for whom it is written, though perhaps 
some of the matter would be clearer if more condensed. It is 
interesting to note that “A Cantab” falls foul of the photographic 
habit of calling conyex lenses positive and concave lenses negative. 
He falls in with the practice under protest, but we are not all disposed 
to believe that it is a purely photographie practice. Oculists certainly 
adopt it, and the academic convention that makes convex lenses 
negative and concave lenses positive is strongly objected to by many 
optical experts on account of its irrational nature and of the many 
blunders that it leads to. 

The critical review is devoted to the work of Mr. A. H. Blake, and 
is illustrated by eight of his pictures. 

The Editor announces “ important developments and new features” 
in forthcoming numbers, so it is evident that the “Practical Photo- 
grapher” is moving with the times. 


Jahrbuch Dresdner Gesellschaft zur Forderung der Amateur 
Photographie.—This annual is practically the report of the above 
society, but, besides having a list of members and the business report, 
a number of readable articles are given, and also some good half-tone 
illustrations. The articles include such subjects as colour photo- 
graphy, halation, stereoscopy, pictorial work and copyright, 
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A| TRANSLATION of the French work by René d’Heliecourt has been 
issued by Messrs. Iliffe and Sons, Ltd., under the title, “ Photographic 
Enamels.”’ It deals with the production of ceramic photographs by 
the direct powder process and by the substitution methods. The 
details of firmg and retouching are also considered. The volunie 
runs to ninety pages, and is published at half-a-crown. 


Dew D)aterials. 


Yvonnettes (Silk eye-lashes). Made and sold by Mdme. Catherine 
Devrient, 20, Abbey Gardens, Abbey Road, N.W. 

A novel aid to the photographer in his meritorious endeavours to 
supply his feminine sitters with charms which Nature may have 
denied to them has been brought to our notice in the shape of 
artificial silk eye-lashes, called ““ Yvonnettes” by their maker, whose 
own use of them has been proved in the course of a career on 
the musical stage. The eye-lash is mounted on a narrow silk rim, pre- 
pared on its concave side with adhesive, so that when slightly 
moistened and pressed on the eye-lid it adheres firmly. The rims are 
made in a variety of tints suitable for blondes and brunettes, sup- 
porting, in each case, a black lash. Madame Devrient has demon- 
strated to us the justice of the epithet “most becoming,” which she 
applies to them, and has induced us to draw the attention of photo- 
graphers to them in the belief that they will be found a convenient 
and cleanly device for remedying deficiencies of nature by other means 
than those of the retoucher. The ‘‘ Yvonnettes” are sold in sets of 
four at 1s. 1d. 


A HANDY swivel print trimmer for cutting circles and ovals has 
been introduced by Messrs. H. and W. Green, Crown Photographic 
Works, Rotherham, at the popular price of 1s. Zine shapes are 
supplied to fit all this firm’s oval and circle mounts. 


+. 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


A most comprehensive list of photographic requisites reaches us 
from Messrs. Babajee, Sakharam and Co., Esuf Buildings, Bombay, 
a firm which occupies in India a position of supplier of everything 
photographic, such as that held here by a few leading houses. The 
list is a bulky volume of 400 pages. 


Tur February list of new cinematograph films reaches us from 
Messrs. L. Gaumont and Co., 22-27, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 


A NEw descriptive booklet of the “Swincam” tripod, to which we 
were able to accord a favourabie review some months ago, has been 
issued by the maker, Mr. W. Butler, 20, Crosby Road, Birkdale, 
Southport. It illustrates the very wide range of movements of which 
the “Swincam” is capable. 


Messrs. Marion send us a new booklet of the “Soho” Reflex 
camera, a new size of which—postcard, 54 by 5}—they have now 
ready. The booklet illustrates the use of the camera on the foot- 
ball field for Press purposes in a convincing way. 


SS 


Tur Late H. C. Stearn.—We regret to announce the death, on 
February 9, of Mr. Harry Cotterell Stearn, a partner of the photo- 
graphic firm of “Stearn, Cambridge.” The deceased never 
really recovered from an illness which seized him last summer. Mr. 
Stearn, who was himself a keen sportsman, and fond of shooting, 
fishing, rowing, billiards, etc., died at the early age of forty-seven, 
and will be much missed at Putney, Queen’s, and other ’Varsity 
rendezvous. 


A srquust has been made to the National Photographic Record 
Association by the late Mr. Robert Pearson Brereton, M.A., who left 
estate to the value of £19,000 on his recent decease. Under his will 
the N.P.R.A. acquires all his photographic negatives of churches, and 
details of ecclesiastical architecture. The late donor was not a mem- 
ber of the Association, and his name was even unknown to the officers 
until the fact of the bequest was made known to them. 


Doeetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Subject. 


Name of Society. 


“ 4 + 
| Cole Camera Ciub Phe Wit and Wisdom of Sidiey 


Se eS 
..| Watford Photographie Society Seymour. ataphiy. “Mr, EB 
..| Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Assn. Pea ee eee DerROnaLEaLeU 
.| Sutton Photographic Club ....., CJ. iitarslial NAR Mr. 


.| Sheffield Friends’ Sch. Ph. Soc. 
Scarborough and Dis. Ph. Soc. 
Southampton Camera Club 
19....04:-e, Dewsbury Photo, Society.. 


Annual Concert, Exhibition, &. 
“Daylight Dev: elopment of Dry Plates,” 
Mr. C. Ponting. 
.| Lecturette Competition, 
Nee: the Border and Over.” Mr, 
Godfrey Bingley. 
« Pritts Toll: ath 
.| Catford & Forest Hill Ph. Soc. { qe Tanta iho) ollanders. sabe 
.| Stafford Photographic Society...| ‘‘ Retouching.” M 
** Notes on and Expe 
tural Photography.” 
Bul. 
‘*Maentrog.” Mr. Leonard West. 
Selection of a Printing Process, 
“Our English Chapter Houses.” Mr, 
E. W. Harve, Piper, Hon. M.9, 
“Velox and i Ww Applications.” 
<Soning ot Paper and the 
.| Sheffield Photographic Society Carbon Printing 2 
Thos. Illingworth & Co., “Ltd, 


s. Weiss & Fowke, 
neces in Architee. 


.| South London Photo. Society... Mr. Hagar R, 


Widnes Photographic Society... 
Jersey Photographic Society ... 
Royal Photographic Soc. sss. { 
St. Helens Camera Club .. 


enone i Jevpis|/ “A Bit of Old England. Mr, R 
Rodley, Farsley, & Calverley Dis. MCRive S 
.| Darlington Camera Club .........) ‘Taiky-Talky.” M, Embers. 
“« Under Can’ : A Chat on Camping. 


.| Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art Soc, 


Cardiff Windsor Amat, Ph. Soc. 
Nelson Photo. Society : 
Brentford Photo. Society . 
Halifax Camera Club . 
.| Gloucestershire Photo. Society 


.| Newcastle-on-Tyne Photo, Assn 


Sunderland Camera Club ...... oH 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 


.| North Middlesex Photo. Soe, ... 


Mr. J. Marston. 
Competition Night. 
Y.P.U. Invitation Print Portfolio. 
Lecturette Comp2tition. 
Y.P U. Lantern Slides. 
Demonstration. Mr. S. A. Pitcher, 
Royal Affiliation Slides (1905), and 
Members’ Lantern Night. 
Annual Re-union. 
Lantern Slide Making. 
“Gaslight Papers.” Mr. 
Williams 
“What Can be Done with a Hand 
Camera” Mes . Goerz. 
“Toned Bromide Demonstrated. 
Mr. W. K. Skipwith. 
ew Appliances.” De- 


.| G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution... 


Leeds Camera Club 


jamera “Velox and its 
cas .| Everton Camera Club... seeeeserens { hielo jana 1 
“© Car 2, A I 
21....0..00.| Coventry Photo. Club .........6. carbone. Printing. Mr H. J. 
Ppl gear Cricklewood Photo. Society...... s ee Oe cere Messrs, 
” Demonstrated. 


Edmonton and Dis. Photo. Soe. 


oe Printing.” 
Mr, Ernest Human. 


5 lew Gas-Light Bromide Papersand Colour 
21....0.0....| Tunbridge Wells Ama. Ph, Assn Photography.”’ Rotary  Photo- 
\ graphic Co 5 
ees i 
21....s00+.{ Redcar and Coatham Ph. Soc. { eae Printing. Mr. W. He 4 
fhe No. 2 Y.P.U. Portfolio (Invitation) 
21... ...| Huddersfield Nat. and Ph. Soe. of Prints, comprising the best Re- 
\ presentative Work of the Season. “Si 
‘ "7 
21.....108.| Redhill and District Cam. Club {* See ee the Camera,” Mr 
“ og ion of 
22.1000. Darwen Photographic Assn...... f rasp nee aoe in ‘ 
( : f the 
22...e0s00| Richmond Camera Club ......... {rGitewick camera Gladys 9 
,| Pudsey and District Photo. Soc. is peer Photography.” Mr. J 
3 a nae Ae 
London and Proy. Photo. Assn (e A on the Almanac.” Mr. A 
Hull Photographic Society ......| Y.P.U. Slides. nood 
& beats Sai hoods 
Liverpool Amateur Ph, Assn... f“Worcester and Neighbourho 


Mr. Victor Prince. 


« Artistic Lithography.” Mr, Edward 


22 coecennatn i 
Bolt Court Sch. of Photo. Eng. T Strange. a 
22 Cardiff Windsor Amat. Ph. Soc.|{— Cherrill Frame and its Uses.” Mr 


Woodward. 


Posen Rugby Photographic Society .., {* Tee is 
22... “Sepia Toned Platinotype.” Mr. J. B. 


Panting, F.R.P.S. 
Second Annual Exhibition. 
only: 
Aaa Exhibition. 


bers 
22...seeee00.| Wandsworth Camera Club ...... ee 


.| Woolwich Photographic Soe. .., { 
Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soc. .., ie 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL meeting held Tuesday, February 13, Major-General Water- 
house, I.A., in the chair. The report of the Council was submitted 
for tions, From the report it is seen that the finances of the 
Society are in a distinctly more satisfactory state than they were @ 
year ago. Increased expenses have been met by the recovery of sub- 
A large number of 


scriptions in arrears to the amount of £160. 
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members in arrears with subscriptions for two years and upwards 
had been struck off the roll, making a net decrease of ten in the 
actual efficient membership. 

The application to the Society by the local rating authority for 
payment of £70 per year rates had been successfully resisted, and it 
Was announced that the Society would be exempt for, at any rate, 
five years. 

In the discussion on the report Mr. Casson suggested that wall 
space at the exhibition should be charged for to non-members. He 
thought it anomalous that so few photographs at the annual exhibi- 
tion should be by members, and he thought that if preference were 
shown to members in regard to the exhibition charges, the effect 
would be that many exhibitors who were not members would join the 
Society. 

Mr. J. C. S. Mummery pointed out that the question had been 
carefully considered by the Council, and the Secretary stated that 
forty new members had been added to the Society from the last 
exhibition. 

___Imregard to the forthcoming issue of a catalogue of the Society’s 
library it was announced that a charge will be made for it. 

The report announces the abandonment of the scheme of a photo- 
graphic research laboratory, for the support of which the total 
promised amounts to only £136. Major-General Waterhouse said in 
response to a question by Mr. A. Mackie that the Council could not 
be said to have fairly considered the question, which at a subsequent 
stage had been submitted to him, and in regard to which he had 
concluded that the building, from its position among heavy traffic, 
was not suited to research work; and further, that the cost of a 
Proper equipment and upkeep involved the subscription of a large 
sum of money. 

In regard to a question by Mr. R. Child Bayley on the Affiliation, 
the Secretary stated that a new financial arrangement had been 
ome to under which the R.P.S. provided the Affiliation with house- 
Toom, two or three pages each month in “The Photographic Jour- 
nal” for reports of its proceedings, and with a copy of “The Photo- 
graphic Journal” for each Society. The Affiliation receives its own 
Tevenues and meets its other expenses. 

The report of the scrutineers of the ballot was received and 
approved. The following were found to be the officers elected for 
the current year. 


P 
Major-General Waterhouse, I.A. 


ident. 


Vice-presidents. 
Sir W. de W. Abney K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford, K.T., F.B.S. 
J. C. S. Mummery, A.R.I.B.A. 
Sir J. W. Swan, F.B.S. 


Treasurer. 
John Sterry. 


Council. 


. W. W. Bartlett. 

I. W. Bennett. 

weslie H. Clift. 
Jouglas English, B.A. 


Furley Lewi 
Ernest Marriage. 
Prof. R. Meldola, F.R.S. 
‘. J. Mortimer. 


ie] 


. E. Freshwater, F.R.M.S. C. H. Oakden. 

ohn H. Gear. E. Sanger Shepherd. 

ir W. J. Herschel. C. Winthrope Somerville. 
ted Hollyer. J. Spiller. 

» Lindsay Johnson, M.A., M.D., H. Snowden Ward. 


B’Sc., ER.C_8. 13, 
ev. F. ©. Lambert, M.A. 


Gay Wilkinson. 


The following were elected judges in the technical section at the 
mthcoming exhibition. The selection committee in the pictorial 
ction is appointed by the Council :— 


homas Bolas, F.L.C., F.C.S. Sir J. W. Swan, D.Se., M.A., 
ouglas English, B.A. E.R.S. 

hapman Jones, F.1.C., F.C.S. Major-General Waterhouse, I.A. 

, Sanger Shepherd. 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the General Committee was held at 51, Baker Street, 
W., on Friday, February 9. Present: Messrs. F. A. Bridge, Alfred 
Ellis, E. C. Elliott, S§. H. Fry, Wm. Grove, H. E. Hull, Martin 
Jacolette, Alex. Mackie, H. S. Mendelssohn, D. Prodger, E. Scamell, 
Lang Sims, P. Lankester (Tunbridge Wells), and H. ©. Spink 
(Brighton). In the absence of the President, Mr. Alfred Ellis, Past 
President, took the chair. 

The meeting was devoted to making arrangements regarding the 
Annual General Meeting to be held on Friday, March 9. No other 
matters of detail. 


Tur Bristot Pxorograpnic Crus.—On Tuesday in last week at 
Headquarters, 5, St. James’ Square, Mr. Easonsmith cave a lantern 
lecture entitled “The Camera as a Diary.” The lecturer pleaded 
for the consideration of this aspect of a camera, apart from its use 
for pictorial or scientific purposes, and justified his plea by the fact 
that it enabled one to re-enjoy many happy hours m the past. 


Croypon Camera Crup.—A very pleasant evening was spent on 
the 7th inst., listening to a chat about photomicrography, by Mr. 
Bawcomb, his observations being illustrated by a series of most 
interesting slides. The lecturer frankly confessed he had taken up 
the subject simply for amusement and inst tion, and with no 
thoughts of specialisation; he thought if others would do the same 
they would never regret it. Photomicrography presented no special 
difficulties unless high magnifications were attempted, hut these were 
not often necessary. Although he possessed a battery of objectives up 
to one-twelfth of an inch, yet he had found 3 to 1 inch most useful. 
Focussing was best performed by observing the aerial image through 
an achromatic magnifier, a piece of plate glass with scratched cross 


lines, being substituted for the more usual ground-glass screen. The 
introduction of Gordon’s apparatus, as made by Messrs. R. and J. 


onsisted essen 
late ina light- 
cussed upon the 
The lower 


Beck, had simplified the process considerably. This 
tially of a tube having at its upper end a small dry 
tight chamber, and lower down a projection lens fc 
plate, together with a simple form of exposing shutter. 
end was adapted to make a light-tight join with the ye-piece of 
the microscope. Generally speaking the photograph would be sharp, 
when the microscope was in focus, but any error that might occur 
through variation in vision was remedied by using a supplementary 
tube, containing an eyepiece of high power, to focus by, this being 
removed before exposure. 


In the discussion which followed Mr. Packham agreed with the 
lecturer that excellent work might be done by beginners if they con- 
fined themselves to low powers, nor was such elaborate apparatus 
essential, as Mr. Bawcomb was the happy possessor of. Mr. Kenneth 
Mees pointed out in reference to high magnifications, that far greater 
resolving powers were obtainable, by the use of purely monochro- 
matic light in the violet, or even the invisible ultra-violet end of the 
spectrum. There was then no necessity to employ achromatic 
objectives. 


ABERDEEN Puoto-Art Crus.—At a meeting of the Club last week, 
Mr. J. A. H. Hector, of the School of Design, delivered a lecture on 
“The Principles of Artistic Selection.” By artistic selection he 
intended to refer to the selection of the treatment of the subject 
and the personal elements and individual feeling bre 
in the doing of it. Every subject required close wa 
out some quality which would embody an idea that would appeal not 
to the eye only, but to the mind. Showing a picture of Scottish 
mountain scenery, in the mists of winter, the artist said that this 
same scene in summer would have been uninteresting. It needed 
the selective faculty to wait for those mists, with the wild light on 
them, creeping through the glen, blotting out detail and giving a 
suggestion only of mountains beyond, to give a feeling of grandeur 
and greatness to the scene. The lecturer dwelt at some length on 
the quality known as “tone.” Between the extremes of black and 
white there was a great range of tones, and the greatness of an 
artist depended on his treatment of these. The fineness of grada- 
tion in these tones determined the success of a picture. He did not 
mean that one tone should merge into another with mathematical 
precision. Often the missing of several tones in the ra ge of grada- 
tion gave that feeling of surprise which we knew as variety in a 
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picture. With a number of slides and pictures Mr. Hector showed 
what he meant by the selection of treatment. By simply drawing 
a slide, full of microscopic detail, slightly out of focus, he showed 
the pictorial possibilities that lay in the commonplace when sub- 
jected to selective treatment. 


Sournampron Camera Crus.—Mr. J. W. Eadie. lectured to the 
members of the above on Monday evening, the 12th inst., his subject 
being “ Pictorial Possibilities,’ and, while his particular object was 
the demonstration of Kodak apparatus to this end, his lecture was 
full of practical advice. Dealing with processes, Mr. Eadie pointed 
out that while different methods of developing. and printing pro- 
duced varied effects in the completed work, the idea sought to 
be conveyed by the picture should be attained in, the composition 
before exposure was made. Dealing with the difficulties to. the 
pictorial worker of the stereoscopic effect of ordinary vision and the 
flat effect of the ground glass inverted image in focussing, Mr. Eadie 
advised the members to do their composition with one eye closed, 
so as to see things as the lens sees them, and pointed out how the 
window of a moving railway carriage under such a method furnished 
a continual succession of composed subjects. of extreme interest. 
The lecturer pleaded for an effort by workers to see every-day sub- 
jects in an unorthodox way, to be always seeking the new view of 
even the most ordinary and commonplace objects. As an instance 
of what was possible, he mentioned the work of Mr. Coburn, who, 
coming from America, had given us a wonderful picture of London 
Bridge totally different from anything done by any of the well- 
known home workers. The true picture was that which, leaving aside 
considerations of record, embodied an idea or a sentiment, and the 
successful picture was that which, though it might be lacking in 
some technical success, yet carried conviction with it. 


Commercial & Legal Intelligence. 


———— 


Terr of a Camera.—John Appleby, 31, dealer, was last week 
found guilty of stealing a camera, the property of the Stereoscopic 
Company, Cheapside. Mr. Graham Campbell prosecuted, and Mr. 
IL. Green defended. The camera was ordered to be sent to an address, 
and the prisoner, pretending that the cover was required, sent the 
boy bringing the camera back for it. When the boy returned 
the prisoner had disappeared with the camera. The prisoner had twice 
previously been tried for a sinuilar kind of offence and was acquitted. 
Detective Crouch had charge of the case, and Detective Hayman said 
the prisoner had been known to follow as many as twenty boys who 
had been sent to banks or with parcels in the course of a single day. 
Many complaints had been received of boys being robbed, but since 
the prisoner had been arrested these complaints had ceased. The 
Recorder sentenced the prisoner to twelve months’ hard labour, 
remarking that this plan of robbing boys was a very old trick. 


Iarprorer Postcards.—Louis Goodman, a foreigner, carrying on 
business at Bread Street, Colden Square, was. summoned at Marlbor- 
cugh Street last week tor exhibiting in his shop window a number of 
improper postcards. Mr. P. Robinson, defending, said that no doubt 
some of the cards were of an undesirable character, and he was 
prepared to have them destroyed. It seemed that it would be a good 
thing if the authorities would prosecute the publishers of these cards, 
and not keep on summoning those who had little shops. Defendant, 
when spoken to, said others sold them. Why should not he? Fined 
£25, with 4s. costs; the cards ordered to be destroyed 


Bankrurrey at Smethwick.—The first meeting of the creditors 
of Charles Frederick Norris, photographer, of 95, Cheshire Road, 
Smethwick, and carrying on business at 139, Dudley Road, was held 
at Ruskin Chambers on February 8. The debtor’s statement of 
affairs disclosed liabilities amounting to £385 5s. 11d., and no assets. 
The cases of failure as alleged by bankrupt were “bad trade, illness 
of wife and family.” From the Official Receiver’s observations it 
appeared that bankrupt was engaged as a photographer’s assistant 
until 1887, when he commenced business on his own account at 
139, Dudley Road, with capital amounting to £5, which he had 
saved. In 1900 he opened a branch shop at 95, High Street, Smeth- 
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wick. He subsequently purchased the property for £350 with money 
advanced by his bankers, who were secured by the deeds of the 
property and two policies. The bankrupt traded without difficulty 
until December, 1903, when he was in arrear with his rent, and 
the landlord lent him £50. A few months later the bankrupt borrowed 
£20 from a professional moneylender, and agreed to repay £25. Other 
transactions followed, and. the moneylender is a creditor for £75. Trade 
had been bad the last two years, andthe bankrupt had been caused 
additional expense with the illness of his wife and a child. In June, 
1905, the Smethwick property and the two life policies were sold by 
his bankers, who received £494. A cash book had not been kept, 
Mr. Sharp said it was a case of trying to trade with borrowed money 
and digging one hole to fill another. The case was a summary one. 


Canvassing Amenities at Colchester.—A police court, which held 
up the profession of photography in a very unfavourable light, came 
before the Colchester magistrates last week. The dramatis persone 
were :— 

Charles Wilfrid Hiscox, a photographer. 

Edward A..Smith, previously his canvasser. 

It was alleged that Mr. Hiscox was out photographing when Smith 
called at his house and sent for him, saying he wanted to see him 
particularly. On his arrival the defendant entered into a dispute 
with him as to 3s. 9d., alleged to be due to him as commission. 
He then rushed at Mr. Hiscox, striking him several times, and 
subsequently in the street pulled him down on the ground and 
inflicted several blows on his head. A different account of the 
incident was given by the defendant, but the Bench considered an 
unprovoked assault had been committed, and fined the defendant 
10s., with £1 costs. 

Tur “Free Enlargement” in Court.—At Merthyr County Cout 
last week the London Artistic Photograph Company claimed from 
William G. Edwards, formerly of Bargoed and now of Cefn, a balance 
of 17s. in respect of 23s. charged for two frames supplied to the 
defendant, for whom they had made two gratis enlargements. Mr 
W. R. Edmunds appeared for the defendant, whose wife alleged 
that the charge was to have been only 10s., on account of which 
8s. 6d. had been paid. Judgment was given for the plaintiffs, 


Acrrussus’ Photographs.—Before Mr. Justice Warrington, in the 
Chancery Division on Friday last, Mr. Waggett said he had a motion 
for an injunction in an action of Doff Brothers, of Manchester, against 
Albert Sachs, of Bradford, to prevent the publication and circulation 
of photographs of certain ladies named Daisy Jerome, Mabel Lait, 
and Godwynne Earle (who were acting in a pantomime a Bradford) 
on picture postcards. Mr. Waggett said it was a motion by a 
pictorial publisher at Manchester against a well-known photographer 
at Bradford. He understood that his learned friend was willing to 
give an undertaking with regard to the negatives of the photographs 
of which plaintiffs complained, which were taken on cer sain days— 
namely, that defendant would not sell photographs taken from those 
negatives until judgment or further order in the action, the photo- 
graphs being of the three pantomime ladies mentioned. They would 
then get ready for a speedy trial, and would later on apply for 4 
day to be fixed so that they could get the ladies there in court, 
—Mr. Cartmell assented, and said the undertaking was given entirely 
without prejudice to defendant’s rights. He considered that he had 
a complete answer to the case, but he knew the particular negatives 
of which plaintiffs complained, and he was willing to give an under 
taking only as to those negatives. 

A pest of £17.—At the Lord Mayor's Court, on February 9, befor 
Sir Forrest Fulton, K.C., Recorder, and a jury, Major Sawer, New 
London Street, E.C., sued Mr. J. W. Meek, 32, Albert Road, Strow 
Green, for £17, money lent.—Mr. Davenport (instructed by Mn 
Edwards) was counsel for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Hawtin (instructed 
by Mr. Morros) for the defendant.—The plaintiff said that in Augusts 
1904, the defendant came to him and said the business which he was: 
connected with was in liquidation; and he was able to buy the ass! 
for £17. He (plaintiff) eventually advanced that amount. An option 
was given to him to enter the business, but it had not been exercise 
—The defence was that the plaintiff entered into a joint venture 
for the purchase of the assets of the Pocket Photography Compal 
They were to share the profits and divide the expenses between them 
—The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for the amount claimed” 


at 
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THerr by a Photographer.—At the West Ham Police Court on 
Friday, George Mole, alias Bunning, 23, a photographer, of 57, Larch 
Road, Cricklewood, was charged on a warrant with obtaining a 
bicycle and a camera by false pretences. On March 29, 1905, Arnold 
Ducker, of Wealdstone, Harrow, answered an advertisement offering 
a camera for sale, and subsequently rode to 3, Raymond Road, Upton 
Park, on a bicycle. There he saw the prisoner, and after some con- 
Versation, Ducker told him he had a camera which he would sell for 
£4 10s., and the prisoner said he would go and see it. Ducker men- 
tioned that he would also sell the bicycle, and the prisoner agreed to 
give him £8 15s. for the two. On April 5, Ducker took the articles 
to the prisoner’s house, but Mole said he had been unable to get the 
money out of the bank. He showed Ducker round the house, and 
gave him to understand that he was the son of the landlady, and 
eventually both the camera and the bicycle were left for him to try. 
On the date fixed for concluding the sale Ducker received a postcard 
from the prisoner, who stated that he was going away on business till 
the following Monday. On that day Ducker went to the house again, 
but found that ‘the prisoner had gone. Later in the day he found 
his bicycle at a secondhand shop in Plashet Lane, Upton Park, where 
the prisoner had sold it two days previously for 18s. The camera 
‘was subsequently traced to a pawnbroker’s, where a young fellow 
had pledged it in the name of . oseph Bunning for £1. The prisoner 
pleaded guilty, and said he had paid as many of his debts 
as he could. Mr. David Howard (the Chairman) said the Bench had 
to administer the law. He would go to prison for two months with 
hard labour. 


COMPANIES REGISTERED. 
Cotovr, Limited.—Capital, £100,000 in £1 shares. Object: To 
adopt an agreement with O. Shore, and to carry on the business of 
typographic half-tone printing, general printing, lithography, and 
publishing, ete. The company is expressly prohibited from manu- 
facturing and dealing in photographic plates, films, and paper, or 
other photographic appliances or supplies, or doing anything in con- 
travention of an agreement between the Eastman Kodak Company, 
of New Jersey, U.S.A., and J, Cadett, dated July 23, 1903, but 
only for so long as the said J. Cadett shall be in the service of or a 
shareholder in this company. 


Dews and Dotes, 


Sovurn Lonpon Photographic Society.—The entry-forms for this 
ociety’s forthcoming exhibition are now ready, and can be obtained 
m application to Mr. H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, 
eckham. 


A DrstRUCTIVE fire occurred last week at the photographic shop 
{ Mr. William Muntz, Leyland Arcade, Lord Street, Southport. 
‘he contents of the premises, including some valuable oil paintings, 
ere destroyed. The damage, which is partly covered by insurance, 
mounts to about £700. 


AN exhibition is to be held at Milan from April to November in 
slebration of the opening of the new Simplon Tunnel. A photo- 
raphic section is to be arranged under the direction of Professor 
. Namias. 


A Vetox supplement, tinted in water colours, is presented with 
ich copy of the current “ Camera” (Philadelphia). A very pleasing 


fect is obtained by what must, necessarily, be an expeditious 
ocess. 


We confess some of our American contemporaries are hard reading. 
mong a number of disconnected paragraphs we note the advice ;— 
Don’t be scared because ‘smarty’ says he wants ‘his head struck 
» its light and tender.” 


TxE Bristol Photographic Club have decided to hold an exhibition 
pictorial photography in the autumn, and the members have 
eady guaranteed an ample amount for carrying the project into 
ect. It is many years since such an exhibition was held in 
istol, and it is intended to make this one thoroughly representative 


of the high position in art now held by pictorial photography. The 
hon. exhibition secretary is Mr. J. S. Guthrie, 25, Berkeley Square, 
Bristol. 


Tur twelfth Chemists’ Exhibition will be held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster, from April 23 to 27. As in pre- 
vious years, the photographic trade will be represented in the exhibi- 
ion. All particulars are obtainable from its organisers, “'The 
British and Colonial Druggist,” 44-47, Bis hopsgate Street Without, 
H.C. 
Unversron, Lancashire, appears to be just now a pec uliarly 
profitable field for the cheap itinerant p hotographer, a large pro- 
portion of whose trading is done on the Sunday. The Urban 
Council has had its attention called to the congregation of young 
people in the street waiting their turn to be photographed, and the 
police have been communicated with to limit the nuisance. 


A FURTHER sidelight on the undesirables who are to be found in 
he ranks of the migratory photographers is conveyed in the report 
of a case which came before the Menai Bridge Sessions last week. 
Anthony Ansonia, travelling photographer, Bangor, was charged 
with cruelty to a horse. Mr. Owen Trevor Williams, veterinary 
surgeon, Llangefni, described the horse as being “a living skeleton.” 
Further, there was no digestible grass on the small island where the 
horse was kept. The defendant (sworn) said he himself was away, but 
received reports twice a week from his son about the horse, from 
which he gathered that the horse was all right. The Chairman said 
the Bench had decided to convict, but as the costs were very heavy 
they would impose a fine of 10s. 6 1., to include everything. 


“Puncz” on the Gum Process,—“ Dundee has been wonder ing why 
so many members of the dental profession have honoured her with 
a visit during the past week. It is due to a statement in the 
“ Amateur Photographer.” In reviewing the exhibition of the Scot- 
tish Photographic Salon now being held in that town, our contem- 
porary draws attention to the fact that “the President, G. D: Mac- 
dougald, is exhi biting some of his delightful gums, distinguished by 
that grace and beauty that caused such a furore when he exhibited 
at the last Salon,” 


Tur Austrian exhibition to be held at Earl's Court at an early 
date will have p hotography and photo-engraving, represented by the 
following exhibitors :—Karl Pitzner, Vienna, J. Lowy, Vienna; 
Angerer and Goeschl, Vienna; Theodor Schlimpflug, Vienna; J. F. 
Langhaus, Prague; and the Austrian Photographic Society, Vienna. 


AN exhibition of artistic stereoscopic photography is to be held 
in Vienna from June 20 to the end of August. ‘It is promoted by 
the journal “Photo-Sport,” to the offices of which at Hauptstrasse, 95, 
Vienna III., enquiries for further information should be made. 


AN appreciation (?) of Photographic Art (?).—A correspondent of the 
“Liverpool Daily Post,” who has visited the exhibition of the Liver- 
pool Amateur Photographic Association, has written his impression of 
one photograph of the impressionist class which so closely accords 
with our view of what is hailed by some as embod ying the highest 
aims in photography that we find Space here for the major portion ot 
it :—While wandering round the room I was startled by a frame 
containing what appeared to me to be a delineation of a mass of con- 
ventional leaves in some colouring medium which was quite unlike 
anything else I could See, except perhaps in two other examples close 
by. I looked earnestly at this exhibit, and retired to a distance 
and spent some minutes hoping to elucidate the mystery of the title, 
“A Woodland Pool.” I gradually evolved a tree trunk and some 
splashes on uncoloured paper, or canvas, or what not; but no pool. 
I went near and found that here and there some green colour had 
found its way—accidentally or by design I do not know—and I then 
ventured to consult a bystander, who informed me that this was 
an example of what is called the “oil process.” I asked myself 
whether such a thing should appear as an example of photography 
in an exhibition from which, in all probability, a large picture in 
pastel on a foundation of a bromide enlargement would be excluded ; 
yet it would manifestly be easier to reproduce copies of a pastel 
than of such a thing as this, as much of what might be called work 
in it is obviously added by brush or finger, or may be accidentally, 
while the effect produced, to sum up everything, is like nothing in 
nature. 


e 
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Correspondence, 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspondents. 
=< 


FILMS VERSUS PLATES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—While the question of the value of films against plates 
is before the photographer, I may perhaps intervene, and give some 
experience with films, a grain of practice being, the old proverb tells 
us, worth a bushel of theory. Hn passant, I will refer to some of the 
queries put by “Wet Plate,” who initiated the discussion, taking 
first the last of the three points he raises—the cost. Surely he has 
access to price-lists. He will find from these that the cost of cut 
films is little more than half as much again as that of plates the 
same size, and roll films more than double the price. 

“Portability.” That question answers itself. Films, either cut 
or roll are certainly more portable than glass plates. Even with the 
common or garden magazine hand-cameras and cut films, a dozen 
glass-plate sheaths are usually replaced by two dozen for films, while 
roll-films for several dozen quarter-plates, for example, could easily 
be arranged in a waistcoat pocket. 

“Quality of result.” Here we are on less certain ground. If the 
point to be determined is the suitability for producing negatives 
to be criticised with mathematical accuracy, then films will not be 
admissible ; they would be scarcely desirable, for. instance, for astro- 
photographic work. For everyday work, in the studio or field, 
using full aperture of the lens, I have never had the slightest cause 
to complain of any destruction or diminution, even, of definition with 
films up to half-plate in in size. Beyond that size I am unable to 
speak from personal experience for ordinary camera work. With 
regard to spools of films, I suppose I have developed some thousands 
for amateurs, and, excepting where there has been obvious dis- 
arrangement (usually through carelessness) of the film from its proper 
position, I cannot charge my memory with any lack of sharpness 
through the film not being true to focus. 

In placing cut films in the dark slides I have never found it 
necessary to study portability, and the plan I have adopted is 
simplicity itself. I first put in the film, and then, on the top of it, 
place a glass plate or an old negative. Working at /3.5 in the studio 
the results were indistinguishable from glass negatives for all practi- 
cal purposes. But where portability and light weight is essential “Wet 
Plate” can purchase cut films enclosed in special carriers without 
extra cost, or, if he wish to be be able to use any film on the market, 
there are numbers of inexpensive kinds which answer admirably. 

One correspondent says, if prints are wanted the films “can be 
varnished with water varnish; spirit will not do”; but I may tell 
him this is quite a mistake. I have varnished a large number with 
the ordinary spirit varnish, dried off with list. The method to adopt 
is to have the varnish in a wide-mouthed bottle, and lay it on with 
a wide camel-hair brush, one similar to an ordinary copying-book 
brush, but of better quality than they are usually made. There need 
be no fear of streaks or spots if the varnishing be quickly and carefully 
done. If wanted often, the brush may be left in the varnish, and a 
suitable cover made to prevent evaporation. If only occasionally 
required, the brush may, after squeezing out all the varnish pos- 
sible, be quickly cleaned ‘by well-working a few drops of strong 
ammonia solution into the hairs, and then washing under the tap ; 
the ammonia, as I long ago discovered, renders the varnish miscible 
with water without being precipitated. ; 

A very interesting aspect of the case, and one which I have been 
intending for some time to bring before the notice of the readers of 
this journal, is the keeping quality of the plates. Celluloid as a: base 
for gelatino-bromide films has not the best of reputations; but 
there are films and films. I once placed two dozen films, by’a popular 
maker and not'a year old, in a magazine hand-camera, and exposed 
all of them one afternoon. The results were simply detestable— 


spots, fog, and almost every ill a plate could suffer from. 
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Some little time ago I came across several dozens of 12 x 10 and 
15 x 12 films that some of my assistants had carefully put where no 
one could see them, and they had been lost sight and count of for 
many years. More out of curiosity than anything I determined to 
see what they were like when exposed and developed. To my sur- 
prise and pleasure they were as good as on the day I received them 
from the makers, though I was under the impression that I had 
received these particular films prior to some I had been using in the 
early days 0. the Réntgen-ray work (films are very useful and free: 
from liability to breakage in skiagraphing). Having no use at the 
time for films of that size, I cut up the whole number—several 
dozens—into half-plate size, and every piece developed into a per- 
fect negative. More remarkable still, some of these films were 
orthochromatic, which of itself would usually be considered con- 
demnatory of either film or plate, when of considerable age. There — 
was another remakable peculiarity about them. Whether from extra 
care in packing, or because they lay so close together, there was an 
almost complete absence of that well-known iridescence at the edges 
of the film that is almost invariably seen in glass plates as usually 
packed. From the date I mention, it will be seen that these films 
were by some of the earliest makers in the field—Edwards and 
Thomas respectively. I was so impressed by the importance of these 
results that I wrote to the makers giving the batch numbers from the 
packages, and asking if they could tell me the date upon which I 
had them. The replies were to the effect that batch dates were 
not preserved for longer than ten years; but that they should think 
that the films were about fifteen years old. I do not hold a brief 
for cut-film makers, but I think I have made out a good case for 
them.—Yours faithfully, G. WarmovcH WEBSTER. 

1, Grange Road, West Kirby. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER IN RUSSIA. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I think that, perhaps, the following extracts from @ 
letter I have just received from a friend of mine who is an ardent 
amateur photographer, and lives in Moscow, may not be without: 
interest to your readers : — 

“You must know that for over six weeks no mail (private) was 
delivered in Moscow; of course you have read all about the 
troubles. 

“What times we have had here; I thought many times how 
interested you would have been if you had been here. The first day 
of the disturbances I met with a little excitement at the corner of 
the Tyerskaia and boulevard opposite the Monastery. I stood on 
the corner when the mounted soldiers from the Governor's house 
swept past, driving people into the side street; reaching the square 
they took the first street across the square, left-hand side. Soom 
after they had disappeared shots were heard, and from that time on 
the times were lively there, believe me. 

“Of course, when the firing began I should have made myself 
scarce, but thought that because I was decently dressed I need nob 
fear. 

“T stood, as already stated, on the corner watching all these. 
occurrences with great interest (but no time to load camera, so missed 
many interesting pictures), when suddenly a whole troup of mounted! 
soldiers rode over to a small group where I was standing and told 
us to disperse. I like the others, began to look where to shelter, 
when you can imagine my surprise to see soldiers firing down the 
boulevard towards the Chief of Police’s house. Being on the left 
side there was not a street to run down, not a gate open, so I was 
obliged to take to my heels and ran about the distance from the 
Magasin to Smith Bridge with shots flying on all sides. One or two! 
passed unpleasantly close to my ear; I was in a quandary, and did not: 
know whether to keep on running or lie down flat. I finally reached 
a doorway at the end of a long (seemed to me interminable) fence, 
and what a squeezing and scampering trying to force the door! 1 
tried my best to push some one of the six or seven other people | 
between myself and the firing. Finally the door gave way, and we 
tushed in. Once inside, I turned and looked across the boulevard 
and saw a number of bodies; perhaps wounded, lying in the sn0W. ~ 
loaded my camera and took a snapshot from the door, and send you 
acopy. The soldiers are too far away to be very clear, but you may 
be able to locate the place. After a little rest, I, with a photo~ 
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grapher I know, started to cross the ooulevard, on the run, in order 
to reach a side street, when the soldiers began firing on us, no doubt 
thinking we were going to the assistance of the men lying in the 


snow. Anyway, we got safely across, and I made a 
bee's line for home, ha ving had enough for one day ; 
but I had only commenced with the horror. I live 


hree hours I 
he Tverskaia 
the most part 

Some were killed and 
You have, no doubt, read 


close to the Ekatereeneenskee Hospital, and for 
stood and saw the wounded shot on and about 
brought in all kinds of conveyances to the hospital ; 
were wounded in the thighs and back. 
wounded whilst assisting the wounded. 
in the papers more than I can tell you. When the black band, or 
policemen, were breaking up the barricades the first time I 
thought they had left our vicinity and went to the gate to have a 
look at what they had done, when a bullet whistled past our heads 
(my daughter and self), burying itself in the wooden door jamb. 
Lively times for people with heart failure! 

“Tt would astonish you to hear how many people died from fright 
during the revolution here; how many sad tales we hear; innocent 
children and women killed.”—Yours faithfully, 

ArtTHuR V. Kenan. 
Prudential Buildings, Queen Street, Nottingham, 
February 3, 1906. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—I have now seen your colour exhibition, and I hope 
you will allow me to point out the following : My prints are intended 
to show what my invention—made since September, 1905—of a one- 
exposure camera can do’; further improvements to follow. 

By the Jumeaux process—the only one of English origin, and 
<nown to me before the carbon process—the interposition of celluloid 
ilms is not an advantage, especially if the process is used to show 
Nictures print-like, but for ordinary transparencies, which are not 
equired for projection, the Jumeaux process is the easiest method 
nown. 

Suppose you receive from an unknown source three negative colour 
ecords and an order with them to print 10,000 postcards. With Dr. 
lumeaux’s process you are in a position to verify easily if the colour 
ecords are correct, and what the resulting picture should look like ; 
ll you require is two bromide plates for blue and one gelatine- 
oated film for each other colour. 

To show Jumeaux’. process to better advantage in the exhibition 

send herewith two transparencies. ‘The first picture is taken with 
ne screen only (the red sensation). The quasi-instantaneous picture 
s taken with a Bennetto camera, a system which does not give three 
ictures of equal size—a defect that all cameras with the now 
nown reflector system have, but which defect is not detrimental 
then superposition is made with a chromoscope.—Yours faithfully, 

Orro PFENNINGER. 

105, Hythe Road, Brighton, February 10, 1906. 

[While not endorsing all our correspondent’s statements, we have 
ided the two examples to the exhibition. We refer to the Jumeaux 


focess on another page under “Colour Photography.”—Eps., 
.J.P.] 
“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.” 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In a county-court case recently, in which a photo- 
aphic operator sued for a week’s salary in lieu of notice, the 
aintiff’s counsel is reported to have stated that he appeared at the 
stance of “The Photographic Society,” and that the case “ affected 
e whole of the 15,000 members of that Society.” 

[ have made careful inquiries, but, so far, have failed to find 
yone who can give me any information about this gigantic organi- 
tion. Perhaps one of the 15,000 will kindly supply your readers 
th some particulars. It seems a pity such an apparently important 
stitution should be allowed to follow the example of the modest, 
ylet.—Yours truly, ENQUIRER. 
London, February 10, 1906. 


gentlemen,—In a report of an action brought by an operator for 
Overy of wages it is stated that the plaintiff! was a member of 


a photographic society, and the case was of interest te its 15,000 
members. The Co-operative Photographic Society beg to say that 
they are not 15,000 strong. The report should have read that the 
case was fought by the Society on the ground that it was of interest 
to 15,000 photographic workpeople.—I am, sir, 
p-p. Tan Co-oprrarive Puotocrapure Socrmry. 
G. Patmrr, Jun. 
Great Eastern House, 
20, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C. 


THE FREE PORTRAIT SWINDLE IN CORNWALL. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Here is another case of the free portrait swindle. I 
thought I would test it, as the circulars were sent into this neigh- 
bourhood in great numbers. I sent a cabinet photograph, they 
wanted 8s. for the enlargement without a frame. I got it at last for 
5s., and 2s. is all it is worth. And yet there must be many in this 
country who are being duped.—Yours truly, 

A CornisH PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Camborne, February 10, 1906. 

[The circular letter is in the customary style of the French free- 
portrait swindler. It refers to the choice work of art which must 
be properly packed and forwarded at a cost of 8s.: for which an 
elegant frame may be purchased at a special discount of 20 per cent. 
off the list price. This offer is made broadcast in a printed letter. 
It seems extraordinary that the public can be taken in by such 
offers, but human gullibility appears to be a quality upon which 
audacious swindlers cannot assume too much. We hope that 
residents in the West of England, to whom the gratuitous portrait. 
has been offered, will benefit by the experience of others.—Ens., 
B.J.P.] 


PHOTOGRAPHING ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I beg to submit for your inspection a few prints. 
from negatives of inlaid cabinet work, taken on orthochromatic 
plates (“Spectrum”) with the aid of a deep screen (“Absolutus ”). 
The open air is always best for this sort of work, and then the 
exposures will not be unduly prolonged, from one to three or four 
minutes being usually sufficient with a moderately small stop.—I beg: 
to remain, Sirs, your very o ediently, Ave. F. Prrren. 

7, Edgar Buildings, Bath, 

February 13, 1906. 

[The specimens sent by our correspondent comprise very varied 
descriptions of furniture, including bold Sheraton inlaid work to: 
decoration of a much finer character. The latter especially are ex- 
cellently reproduced, and we think that such rendering could not 
be obtained without a screen. In two cases the correction appears 
to us overdone; a lighter screen or a longer exposure would have 
been all the better ; but the quality of the work as a whole confirms. 
us in our advice of a fortnight ago.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—After reading Mr. Corke’s letter in your issue of 
February 9, I am sending you three photographs. They are from 
a series taken of the Hildenborough Village Players, two years 
ago. One flash lamp only was used. Exposure, a fraction of a 
second. Lens used, Zeiss double Protar, stop //8. The home of the 
Village Players is a small iron room, and the area of the stage 
opening would be about 16 ft. wide by 8 ft. high. 

Tonbridge is always looked upon as a bit behind the times, but 
surely Sevenoaks may now take the bun, especially if one reads 
your notice in “Ex Cathedra,” “Snap Shots in the Studio.”—I am, 
gentlemen, yours faithfully, T. A. Fremons, 

Tonbridge, Kent. 

[Mr. Flemons’ prints are excellent specimens of flashlight, and we 
insert the details of their production, although we are at a loss to- 
perceive the relevance of the last paragraph of the letter.—Eps., 


BJP] 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


——»__—§_ 


*,° All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tus Eprrors, Tue British 
Journat or PuorograrHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.O.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*," Oorrespondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*" Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Hunry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*" For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mrssrs. HENRY 
Greenwoon & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
ls. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

M. H. Groocock, Laurel Cottage, Ulverston. 
Cavendish. 

J. H. Smith, The Studio, Waller Hill, Skipton. 
Skipton, and Bolton Abbey. 

W. M.- Rodgers, 57, Murray Place, Stirling. 
Graham. 

J. A. Beckett, 117, High Street West, Wallsend-on-Tyne. Two Photographs of 
the late Mrs. Henderson. : 

J. Hix, The Studio, St. Marychurch. Photograph of John Kelly, Centenarian. 


Two Photographs of Lady Moyra 
Two Combination Photographs : 


Two Photographs of the Marquis of 


Resrpurs.—Can you say in your next issue what is the best way to 
save the silver from P.O.P. washings and fixing solutions? I 
have added salt as in ordinary silver prints, but it does not 
settle. I usually place prints in sulpho-gold without previous 
washing. I wish to save silver from this.—R. D. B. 

If fixing baths are mixed with the washes, salt will not throw 
down the silver. The proper substance is liver of sulphur, which 
is added and stirred up. If the solution, after settling, gives a 

precipitate when a little more liver of sulphur is added, the 

whole of the silver is not down, and, further, “liver” must be 
added. The gold from the toning bath can be thrown down 
with sulphate of iron. 

Tontnc Bromiprs.—Could you please inform me by: what process 

he —— produces the tone that they get on their cards of 

actresses ?—MAck. 

By sulphide toning, we believe. Unless we are mistaken the 

method adopted is that on page 825 of the “ Almanac” (the last 

paragraph). 

Cotour-PHorocraPHy.—Will you kindly inform me which is the 

most practical handbook on producing prints (not transparencies) 
in natural colours? I am starting to work the superimposed 
three-carbon film method.—C. E. Doytz. 
_ There is very little in the textbooks on making three-colour 
prints. For negative-making and colour-photography in general, 
you cannot do better than “Colour Photography,” by Bolas, Tal- 
lent, and Senior, published by Marion and Co. 

Puerriexep.—If you wish for a vigorous biack tone and a fair gloss, 
we should recommend you to select one or other of the collodion 
papers, which. you will see advertised in our pages, and in the 
“ Almanac.” But we must confess to thinking that you cannot 
expect to decrease expenses by discarding your present paper. 

Copyricut In America.—Could you tell me through JourNnaL how 
to get photographs of pictures copyrighted in U.S. America, and 
about what the fee is if it is possible to do it? KpMonD WALLIS. 

We do not know how you:can make the photographs copyright, 
as one clause of the American Copyright Act stipulates that a 
copy must be deposited at Washington prior to publication in 
America or any foreign country. If you have the pictures copied 
in the States you can no doubt register your copyrights there. 

HNLARGING.—Will you kindly tell me the necessary equipment for 
bromide enlarging by incandescent light, and what size con- 
densers to produce good 12 x 10 prints ?—KNoWLEDGE. 

How can we tell you what size your condenser should be un- 
less you state the size of the negative? But surely you can 
measure your negative from corner to corner. You had better 
get an elementary book, such as “All About Enlarging,’ by 
Somerville. 


F. H. H.—The proper course is to write to the Queen’s Private Secre- 
tary, the Hon. Sidney Robert Greville, addressing him wher 
ever the Queen is for the time being. 

Movnvant.—1. Can you recommend a good adhesive, suitable for 
mounting photographs (silver prints) to crystoleum (bent) glasses, 
IT have tried several, but they have all spotted more or less in 
time. 2. Also, could you say what special method is used for 

fixing without leaving bubbles.—I. H. B. 

The usual mountant is starch, but we doubt if you will find 

any which will answer well for bromide paper. It is usual 

to employ the thinner albumen paper for crystoleum. Use 
starch paste as made in the ordinary way, but thinner—about 
the consistency of treacle when cold. 2. Apply an ample 
coating to the picture side and to the concave side of the glass, 
and work the print into contact all over, commencing from the 
centre and working outwards. Finally lay the glass on a soft 
pad and rub the print in circles with a hard tool (the butt — 
handle of a knife), laying a piece of tough parchment. paper 
over the print. 

E. Tayrtor.—WWe should say that the print is not toned by 

rocesses, but is tinted by hand. 

Invenror.—You had better take out provisional protection. Address 
the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C., for directions and circular of costs. Both the ideas seem 
promising, though we cannot say much from the brief particulars, 

Cortop10on Prrxts.—I should be pleased if you would give me a few 
instructions on enamelling collodio-chloride prints—viz., 1. How 
to make up gelatine solution; also 2, collodion enamel; and 3, 
thinning solution with method of using same? 

Coat glass plates (previously cleaned with French chalk) with: 
Alcohol, 4 0z.; ether, 4 0z.; gun cotton, 50 grains. Soften the 
print in water, and as soon as the collodion has set, slide the 
plate under the print, remove in contact, squeegee, and set to 
dry, pasting a backing paper about half-way through this 
latter process. 

Srarvep Necatives.—I have some negatives (Ilford plates) taken 
by my late son in the Guiana Forest. I put them away sa ely 
some four years ago, and yesterday on inspecting them I find 
their printing qualities very much degraded, they having become 
very brown indeed. Can I restore their transparency, and how! 
I want, if possible, to print lantern slides from them. They 
are not varnished. OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

We can only suspect that the negatives were imperfectly 
fixed or washed, in which case there is nothing to be done. 
Possibly they have been intensified with the mercuric iodide 
Swyle solution intensifier. If this is the case, a weak solution 
of Schlippe’s salt will restore them. Why do you not send us 
one with some account of its method of production? 

T. V. T.—Messrs. Dallmeyer, of Newman Street, W., have made 
such cameras for the same purpose as the one you name. 

Posrcarp.—Certainly not. The copyrights are probably the pub- 
lisher’s, to whom you had better apply. It is not necessary for | 
a copyright work to be so marked. 

Anastigmat.—The length of the studio will enable you to use the 
longer focus, but of course you will not get the same rapidity. 

Owing to lack of space a number of replies to correspondents are 
unavoidably held over until next week. 


he usual 
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SUMMARY. 


olour Photography. The exhibition opened at these offices in 
uary will close to-morrow week (Saturday), March 3. 


olour Photography. Some practical notes on landscape colour 
tography and on the printing of the transparencies appear by 
Edwin T. Butler. (P. 145.) 


olour Photography. Some further experiments in the bleach-out 
ess have been made. (P. 146.) 


aron von Hiibl has made some further experiments with the 
yanine dyes as red-sensitisers of collodion and gelatine emul- 
= (P. 147.) 


nes to the amount of £25 were inflicted on vendors of improper 
cards last week. (P. 157.) 


yurpenny handbooks are understood to be the next thing in the 
ographic publishing trade. (P. 153.) 


) Photographic Societies. The president-elect of the Photo- 
hic Convention has made a suggestion which should be of profit 
hotographic societies. (P. 158.) 


r. Dennis Taylor has patented new forms of the “Cooke” lens 
itting of the use of separate parts as lenses of double and triple 
length. (P. 152.) 


me specifications of plates for various purposes are given by Mr. 
i. KK. Mees in concluding the articles on sensitometric tests. 


43.) 


e principles of multiple-gum and an account of a new ready- 
» gum paper were discussed at the Croydon Camera Club last 
. (P. 148.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Proposed The prospects for the proposed inter- 
Exhibition national exhibition of photography in 
in Paris. 5 waste 

Paris now turn out to be distinctly less 
promising than we suggested in a somewhat pessimistic 
note a week or two ago. We then recommended a suspen- 
sion of.judgment as to the probable success of the exhibi- 
tion until the attitude of the important photographic bodies 
in France was known. A circular has now been issued in 
which it is officially announced that certain bodies will 
abstain from all participation in the exhibition. These 
bodies are the “Chambre Syndicale des Fabricants et 
Negociants de la Photographie,” the “Chambre Syndicale 
Frangaise de la Photographie,” and two other similarly 
representative organisations which express the feeling of 
he photo-engraving and postcard industries. The first- 
named of the above “chambres” is a union of the impor- 
‘ant photographic manufacturers and dealers in France, in- 
cluding such firms as Lumiére, Gaumont, Mackenstein, 
Turillon, and Krauss, and its decision not to co-operate 
in the proposed exhibition must inevitably mean that, so 
far as French manufacturers are concerned, the exhibition 
will be non est. The “chambres” have further expressed 
their decision to limit their support of future exhibitions to 
hose which are either officially organised in. France, are 
organised abroad and officially supported in France, or 
are arranged ‘by “ syndicale” bodies. A similar decision has 


‘been formed and officially published by the French Photo- 


graphic Society and the Photo-Club of Paris, which 
associations include all the representative men in scienti- 
fic and pictorial photography, and by both of which it is 
announced that support will not be granted to exhibitions 
which are not organised officially or by a union of photo- 
graphic societies. We have no reason to doubt that all 
these bodies are acting in the best interests of the photo- 
graphic community, and with special knowledge of the con- 
ditions of a sucessful exhibition. In the absence of their 
support, any exhibition must be an anachronism— 
an international exhibition in Paris with France unrepre- 
sented. 


* * * 
Professional We learn from the newspapers that the 
Golour studio opened in Berlin not long ago for 


Ebctograbny: portraiture in natural colours has had 
the honour of numbering the German Emperor amongst 
its sitters: or rather a special studio was prepared at the 
Monbijou Palace, where for an hour and a half one after- 
noon the Kaiser submitted himself to the mercies of a staff 
of fifteen electricians and assistants, by whom altogether 
sixteen negatives were obtained of His Majesty. During 
the sitting the Kaiser donned three costumes, being finally 
photographed in the uniform of the Garde-Jaeger. The 
incident will no doubt create renewed interest in the 
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technical methods by which three-colour negatives of such 
a mobile personage as Wilhelm II. could be obtained with 
satisfaction. At least one other studio in Germany is em- 


ploying colour photography commercially, and, 
are mistaken, it will not be long before we hear 


unless we 
of similar 


projects being launched in London. We understand that 
in the case of the Berlin studio the total exposure for all 


three negatives has been cut down to about twelve seconds. 
% * * 

Home _ Notwithstanding the excellent makes of 

Sensitising panchromatic plates which can be ob- 


Piates. 


tained commercially, it is generally ac- 


knowledged that the best results are only obtainable by 
bathing the plates. We would call particular attention ‘o 
von Hiibl’s paper, which appears elsewhere, for it contains 
an important statement on this point, namely, the use of 
alcohol in the bath. This not only confers greater colour- 
sensitiveness on the plates, but does away with the washing, 


which has hitherto always been considered essen 


ial. One 


of the difficulties in the home sensitising of plates is the 
drying, though this really should not present much diffi- 


culty. If those who wish to undertake this wi 


1 provide 


themselves with a tin trunk or box, the lid of which will 
shut close, they will be able to dry plates within three 


hours at least by the use of anhydrous chloride. 
fragments of this salt should be placed at the 


A dish of 
op of the 


box, not the bottom, for it is well known that damp air rises, 


and therefore if the chloride be placed at the 
dry the air much quicker than if placed below. 
the box is placed near a fire or in a warm room 


op it will 
Then if 
the plates 


will readily dry. A wooden box should not be employed, 
as the porous walls will allow moisture to get through, so 


that metal boxes, or wood boxes metal lined shoul 


used. 
Ee Se Se ee 


PRINTING PROCESSES. 
XIX.—Carpon (Continued). 


d alone be 


In the previous article (see page 103 ante) it was assumed 
that the ordinary single transfer paper was being employed. 
With that the soaking in water, prior to squeegeeing the 
exposed tissue upon it for development, need not be much 
longer, if any, than that of the tissue itself. With thick 
and rough drawing papers, however, such as are now so 


largely used for carbon pictures, the case is 


somewhat » 


different. With them the soaking should be much longer. 
If the temperature of the water be low, say 45 or 50 degrees 


Fahr., as it usually comes from the tap at thi 
the year, two or three hours should be given. 


s time of 
But if it 


be at the summer temperature of 65 deg. or 70 deg. 


half an hour or so will suffice. It is 


a good 


plan when the tap water comes in very cold 
to add a little warm to it, so as to bring it up 
to about the above higher temperature. In mounting the 
exposed prints on very rough paper it is advisable to allow 
them to get a little softer in the water than when using 
smooth paper, and to use the squeegee with more pressure 
so as to ensure intimate contact in the minute hollows of 


the paper, thus avoiding blisters in the develop 
is also a good plan to allow a rather longer time 


ment. It 
to elapse 


between the mounting and the development than is neces- 


sary when using smooth papers. 
There are one or two points in connection wi 


th the ex- 


posure of the prints that may well be referred to here. One 
which may cause trouble to a beginner in the carbon 


process is what is known as the continuing actio 
—that is to say, the carbon image goes on pr 
becomes developable to a greater extent the lo 
kept, even when preserved in absolute darkness 


n of light 
inting, or 
nger it is 


ee bhusiene 


a print is put aside for some hours after printing it wij 
turn out considerably darker than it would have done had 
it been developed directly it was taken from the frame 
This darkening, it should be explained, is not a recul 
one, as it depends very much upon the prevailing atin 
spheric conditions. If the air is cold and dry the progres 
sive action is but slow. If, on the other hand, it is damp 
and humid, it proceeds rapidly, and under these conditions 
a material difference may be observed, even after two op 
three hours’ keeping. Hence allowance should be made fy 
this in the printing, according to the state of the atmo 
sphere—that is, supposing the prints are not developed 
as soon as printed. By taking advantage of this property 
in bichromated gelatine, and using judgment, the exposure 
in the printing may be considerably curtailed, and that 
without detriment to the result. In our issue for last week, 
under the heading of “ Photo-mechanical Notes” (see page 
130), is an interesting note on this subject. 

Another point to be borne in mind is that the tissue is 
proportionately, more sensitive when it is exposed in 
strong light than it is in a feeble one. For example, ifa 
given negative requires, say, four tints by the actinometer 
in a bright summer light, it will require quite five tints im 
a dull winter one to obtain a similar depth in the print. 

In the previous article it was mentioned that there is 
very great opportunity for local treatment in the develop 
ment of carbon pictures—portions may be lightened to 
almost any extent, while others can. be kept subdued. The 
development of a carbon print being simply the removal 
or washing away, of the more or less partially soluble pig 
mented gelatine, the hotter the water used the more pig 
mented gelatine will be dissolved. For example: the 
pigmented coating that would be practically unaffected by 
water at, say, a temparature of 90 deg. or 95 deg. would 
freely dissolve in water at 120 deg. or 130 deg. Hence, i 
a picture were being developed at the former temperature 
and a stream of water at the latter heat be poured m 
certain parts, those will dissolve and so become lighte 
while the other parts will be unaffected. This dissolving 
or washing away, may be further accelerated, or mote 
closely localised, by using a flat camel-hair brush, whieh 
will materially aid in the removal of the pigmented coating 

Where much local treatment, or “faking,” is to be dont 
the print should receive but a minimum of exposure, alt 
the main development be conducted in very cool water, ® 
then the parts to be lightened are very amenable to the 
hotter water and to the brush, due to the fact that the film 
generally, is in a more soluble condition than if the prime 
had been more exposed. Hence, when much local treat 
ment has to be done, anything like over-printing should 
be avoided. Also it is as well to commence the work #& 
soon as the tissue is stripped off the support—having ® 
rough print at hand as a guide. We then proceed to ® 
move some of the coating from the parts that are require! 
to be the lightest—either by the application of hot water 
or of the brush, or of both together—and then allow the 
print to rest for a short time, still keeping the water 60% 
The brush and hot water treatment may be repeated $ 
desired; but it is desirable that the final development a 
the picture should be spontaneous. By this procedure 
any palpable evidence of faking will not be noticeable # 
the finished result. 

If the pictures are printed with a white margin, whether 
on rough or smooth paper, they should be dealt wit! 
directly the tissue is stripped, by clearing off the soluble 
coating with a piece of soft sponge dipped in hot watel 
The same treatment may be applied to the margins of Vi 
nettes; in this case, however, the sponge should be uset 
with a light circular motion, but not in such a way as t 
encroach on the shading of the vignette. By this tear 
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nt the margins of the pictures will be obtained’ much 
iter and cleaner than if they were allowed to develop 
ntaneously. 

‘here is another and more drastic method of local treat- 
at, though it is scarcely to be recommended to novices 
sarbon printing. Alkalies have a solvent action on the 
ige, though if a brush charged with, say, one part of 
lor ammonia to ten of water be passed over certain 
tions of the picture, those parts will be rendered more 
ible than the others, and thus become, proportionately, 
iter as the development proceeds. If this method be 
pied it is advisable that the printing be carried a little 


deeper than with the previous one, also that the “faking ” 
be deferred until a somewhat later stage of the develop- 
ment; indeed, it may be left till it is nearly completed. 

If a number of prints be developed in the same water 
it will become. very frothy, and the bubbles an annoyance 
in working. The remedy, however, is very simple. If 
two fingers be rubbed on a piece of soap, and the water 
stirred with them,’ the bubbles will at once disappear and 
will not form again. 

The double transfer method of working, and the sensi- 
tising of the tissue to suit different classes’ of negatives, 
will be dealt with in a forthcoming article. 


[THE INTERPRETATION OF SENSITOMETRIC TESTS. 


IlI1.-_THE DEVELOPMENT CONSTANTS. 


a former article (B.J., June 9, 1905) it was stated that 
elopment could be shown to be a heterogeneous reaction 
uring in accordance with the equation 
Sel Do 
Sane ane ial 
re « is the velocity constant of development. We may, in 
equation, substitute for D, y, the development facta. 
string to the figure (1) given in the second article of this 
2S we may express y as the slope of the straight line 
tion of the plate curve, and since a slope is expressed as 


0 A c 
LOG £. 


Fig. 3. 


tangent of the angle, we mean, by y the tangent of the 
le which the straight line makes with the axis—thus, in 
re 3, if the curve has a straight portion cutting the axis 
\, so that OA will be the logarithm of the inertia, then 


iy 
tan BAC, t¢,7 = a if B C be drawn perpendicular to 
1x18. 
nce (when there is no potassium bromide in the developer) 
point A remains constant while @ increases, we see that 


density B corresponding to a logarithmic exposure C will 


1 
become B', while y will become ae t.é. y i8 proportional to D’ 
So that we can apply the development equation to y and. 
it becomes 
Yo 
Yo y 
or, writing the equation in another form,. 


= — xt), 
2 > Bes) l=g 


Fig. 4 represents the straight line portion of a plate in whicli 
the constants yg and « of the above equation are respectively 
2and 2. Theslope is represented for every minute’s develop- 
ment from 1 to 13, and it is easy to see how the extra minute: 
has less and less effect as the slope approaches y,,, until finally 
no greater slope can be obtained, however much we develop the 
plate. In the same way, fig. 5 shows the increase of + for the 


cS log 


i 
5 


g 


same plate with increasing time of development. It will be 
seen that y mounts rapidly at first, but soon reaches a limit 
beyond which it cannot go. 

Yo: 

This limit, which, so far as we know at present, depends on 
the plate, and on the plate alone, is termed vq because it is 
the + reached on infinite development. yo is clearly the: 
density-giving power of a plate; and governs what has been 
termed the “character” of a plate—i.e., low yq makes 4 soft 
plate, highyq a plate capable of strong contrasts. 
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A plate that can be “forced” in development when under- ,j|/ 


exposed will-have a high yq. 
K. 
The rate at which a plate develops during the earlier part 
of its y, t, curve is proportional to « y y°. 


Now, yo depends on the plate, but « depends also on the 


developer, on the developing temperature, and so on. 


With the same plate, if we double x, we halve the time 
necessary to get the same y. We can increase x to almost 
any extent by increasing the concentration of the developer, 
so that in making sensitometric measurements of x we must 
carefully define the developer and temperature used. Since 
the chemical reactions of the ferrous oxalate developer are 
better understood than those of any other developer, ferrous 
oxalate makes a good standard, and a convenient standard is 
a developer containing 56 grammes of iron per litre at a 
temperature of 20 deg. C. 


We see that for ease of development it is desirable to obtain 
ahigh x, but it is much more important to obtain a high yo 
In fact, of all the constants of a plate, I should consider 
Yo the most important. For example, if a plate is being used 
for extremely under-exposed focal-plane work, then a hig’ yo 


is far more valuable than a high speed. 
Yo 2-0 T T 
— 
+ 
| 
V5 
| 
Vy 10 
“5 
i 
| | 
0 5 10 1b 20 
TIME IN MINUTES 
Fig. 5. 
For instance, the following two- plates 


I gave practically 
identical results, by eye judgment, at F.3.5, 1-500th sec. 


Plate. Inertia. HandD No. Yo 
ND sere T2000 Setste. TS ee 1.88 
ya ecorote Ut eases 2010 wees. 4.01 


It is for this reason that slow plates can frequently be used 
for extremely short exposures, because the high y often 
associated with a slow plate compensates for the low sensitive- 
ness. Values of yq may range from 1.5 (low) to 3.5 (high), or 
even above or below these limits. x from .03 (low) to .2 (high). 


As a general rule, « is higher in a slow plate than in a fast, 
and it almost always decreases if the plate is kept. 


The constantt y is the time necessary to reach ay of 1 
and is easily calculated from the values of y~ and x. It is 
of use in comparing the rates of development of two plates 
which have widely different y,’s. The constant 0 is the 
measure of the optical opacity of the unexposed plate to blue 
violet light (W. length 4,300). It is of importance, because 
the latitude of the plate (i.e., the range of exposures which the 
plate can render correctly) depends upon it (this has been 
shown theoretically—see B.J., November, 1904). 

The constant x for colour-sensitive plates 
of the blue sensitiveness to the 


is the ratio 
yellow sensitilveness. In 
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a 


order to measure it, plates are exposed as for speed-testing, 
but with first a 4 per cent. solution of potassium chromate, 
and, secondly, a 2 per cent. solution of copper ammonium sul 
phate, in a 1 cm. thick cell between the light source and the 
plate; the light source being, as before, acetylene screened, to 
give the spectral composition of daylight. The resulting inertiag 
are then measured and the ratio :— 


Yellow Inertia __ Blue Sensitiveness 
Blue Inertia yellow seusitiveness 


X may vary in commercial plates from 20 for rather poor 
erythrosin plates to 5 for panchromatic plates, or 2 for nlates 
with subdued: blue sensitiveness, while for bathed plates i 
may become 1 or slightly less. The lower x, the better the 
colour-sensitiveness. The other three measurements which 
should be made for a plate to be tested deal with the fog 
i.e., the velocity of blackening without exposure, the grain, 
and the evenness. 


The last of these is easy to measure, but scarcely worth the 
labour involved. Owing to the extreme variability of fog, an 
the sensitiveness which it displays towards external influences, 
it has not been found possible to measure the extent of the 
fog due to the plate itself with any reeularity. All thal 
can be done. in fact, is to make general statements by eye com 
parison. We may hope that, later on, measurements may be 
placed on a more satisfactory basis. 


Specifications for Good Plates. 


The following specifications for plates for different- purpose 
may be taken as those which I personally should choose, and 
which the platemakers, in the present state of knowledge ani 
technical skill may be reasonably expected to supply. 

All plates should be quite free from perceptible fog, 
evenly coated, and have a reasonably fine grain. 

For a portrait plate (colour sensitive) :— 


t = 125 
x = 8 

Vo = 22 

K = .080 
0) = 20 

For a landscape plate (colour sensitive, slow) :— 

v = 500 
x = 38 

Yea 2 Bue 

k = .130 
(0) = 20 


For a hand-camera plate for forcing in development, some 
result being more important than truthful gradation :— 


a = .150 

Ve = Ay 

k = .060 

(0) = 20 
For a process plate for line work :-- 

t = 3.0 

Yo = 4.0 

kK = 159 

10) = 7 


For three-colour and orthochromatic work the correspondit 
plate bathed in an isocyanine dye. If sensitised in the emul 
sion x =5. 

For a transparency plate :— 


t = 5.0 
Yo = 1.8 

k = 800 
0 = 110) 


Individual workers will probably agree that some of these 
specifications may be altered to agree with personal preferences, 
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they may be useful as suggestions of what may be made 
r, not, be it understood, what might be made, if plate- 
king were in a more advanced state than it is at present. 

f course, some desiderata are impossible from their very 
ure. For example, a’ published specification for a process 
fe included a plate withathin film to avoid irradiation, but 
1 considerable latitude. Now, since latitude depends on 0 
s clear that considerable latitude is incompatible with free- 


dom from irradiation, and a choice must be made as to what 
latitude and what irradiation are to be obtained. The ques- 
tion of complete colour sensitometry, including the testing of 
panchromatic plates for three-colour work, must be deferred 
for the present. In conclusion, I would hope that these 
papers may be of use as explaining the results which ‘are 
obtained in sensitometry, and the limitations whch occur in 
the application of these results. C. E. Krenneta Mers. 


COLOUR 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


TRI-COLOUR WORK WITH A SINGLE EXPOSURE CAMERA. 


sLOUR photography is now an accomplished fact. The diffi- 
ies in securing results are still considerable, but when 
ired there can be no question that the results recompense 
the extra trouble involved. Colour prints are now obtain- 
) both as transparencies and as prints on prepared paper. 
asparencies offer the most tempting field to the worker in 
e-colour photography. 
y a convention, prints on paper are most in demand by the 
lic, but to the lover of colour full satisfaction is only to be 
ined in transparency work. No medium of artistic repre- 
ation has ever offered such rich colour representation as is 
e seen in dyed gelatine transparencies. 
1 oil painting the high-lights are frequently loaded with 
7 colour in order to catch the light, and by this device the 
t of brilliancy and sparkle is secured. While, on the other 
s, the range in shadow is increased by transparent glazing 
aitting of the rich and subtle detail of half tone a deep 
le. 
ow transparencies, in a somewhat similar manner, by a 
r range of light and shade lend themselves to the repre- 
ation of even richer effects. A print on paper is shown by 
light reflected from the white ground, and transmitted 
ugh the overlaying colour. And this reflected light is 
ssarily weaker and of narrower range than that of trans- 
ed light. 
ansparencies transmit the light directly, the stronger light 
ing details in a depth of shadow many times stronger than 
it which would appear black on a white ground. It is for 
reason that three-colour photography is seen at its. best in 
superimposed triple films printed, and dyed in colours. each 
smitting a band equivalent to two-thirds of the spectrum. 
medium of expression is naturally adapted to the 
and one which in its own domain has added an unique 
we to artistic representation. My own work in colour 
ography has’ been directed chiefly to the production of an 
ument which at exposure should yield triple negatives, 
exclusively registering one of the three elementary colours 
e spectrum. 


A One-exposure Camera, 


l the examples of my work shown in the exhibition have 
taken with a camera I designed with this object (see the 
Almanac, 1906, p. 856). Through a single lens the red, 
and green sae es are simultaneously exposed, the vary- 
atios being corrected in intensity, so that the exposure 
ach negative is the same in time. 

e results exhibited are from negatives taken either by my 
fer-plate or half-plate camera. 

> quarter-plate camera is sufficiently compact to carry 
5 in ordinary photographic excursions, and I have not in- 
ently in the course of a walk been struck by a subject, un- 
il the camera and stand, exposed the plates, repacked, 
ontinued my journey in from five to ten minutes from the 
I was arrested by the view. 


Exposures. 

For portraits and evenly-lighted landscapes with strong fore- 
grounds, the time of exposure should be equal to that required 
to change P.O.P. to the standard tint. 

For ordinary landscapes I expose half actinometer time. 

For brilliantly-lighted landscapes one-fourth and one-sixth of 
actinometer time, and as short as one second for afternoon sky 
and cloud effects. 

I have secured fairly satisfactory results of sea and cloud in 
one quarter of a second. 

It is unnecessary to consider the ratios of exposure when 
using my camera, the screens and their position in the camera 
regulate the comparative degree of licht each plate is to receive. 

I find the negatives come out with a very fair degree of 
regularity when the time of exposure lies between say 10 and 15 
seconds and 3 or 4 minutes, although very longer exposures are 
practicable. 

It is as easy and simple with a single-exposure tri-colour 
camera to take views as with the ordinary snapshot, but after 
this the difficulties commence. 

Developing the Plates. 

Development of the plates is a process identical with that of 
ordinary development for black and white, but in so far as 
three negatives have to be produced for one subject, and each 
has to bear a correct ratio to the others, certain details have to 
be observed. Each of the three negatives should as nearly as 
possible exhibit in the highest light, white, the same degree 


of density, and the range of density from white light to deep 
shadow should be similar in each. The negative taken through 


she red screen, as a matter of fact, is usually steeper than those 
taken through the green and blue screens. The best results are 
secured when the period of development for each of the three 
negatives in the same developer is constant, but when exposures 
nave been made under anomalous and difficult conditions a little 
atitude for approximate correction is permitted by varying the 
relative time of development. I generally find two to three 
minutes’ development sufficient with metol or edinol developer. 
Monochromes on Dyed Gelatine 
Films. 

promising negatives, I have found it con- 
heir densities, and for this purpose use a 
density gauge, by means of which the greatest density (high 
light) of each negative is matched to a standard. The numerical 
equivalent is noted- on each negative, and this is an index to 
the actinometer time required in exposing the positive. For 
printing the positives, thin glass plates coated with gelatine 
and subsequently dyed to a standard in an appropriate aniline 
dye are used. 

They are sensitised by immersion for three minutes in a 
4 per cent. solution of potassium bichromate, and dried quickly 
in the dark. The colour of each positive plate is complementary 
to the taking colours of its respective negative. 3 

The negative taken through the red screen is printed on blue- 
stained gelatine-coated thin glass, though greater sharpness is 


Printing the 


Having obtained 
venient to gauge 
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given if a black tone positive be converted to a ferricyanide 
blue. This is effected by bleaching in potassium ferricyanide 
and treating the bleached image with ferric chloride. 

The negative taken through the green screen is printed on 
pink-stained gelatine, while the negative taken through the 
blue screen is printed cn yellow-stained gelatine, with which 
the respective plates are coated. 

Each positive should be printed so that the gradient is the 
same in each. The positive plates are placed with the back 
next to the face of the negative, and printed through the back 
of the glass. It is advisable to expose the printing frames in 
short tunnels to cut off side light. 

If prints are made in direct sunlight, the face of the plates 
should be at right angles to the axis of light. In developing 
the prints, they should be washed for a few minutes in cold 
water to dissolve out the sensitiser. They should then be 
allowed to remain without rocking in hot water about 100 to 
120 degrees, which dissolves the unaltered gelatine, and leaves 
the image in colour. When sufficiently developed they are set 
in cold water. 

Having made sure that the relative strength of colour on 
each is properly adjusted to the other two by re-dyeing or 
washing out, when it is necessary, the elements are allowed 
to dry, and are then put together. 

I prefer glass plates to films, because I find them easier 
to manipulate at each stage of the process, namely, in staining, 
sensitising, printing, developing, and registering. The slide-or 
transparency is made by simply putting the blue and red prints 
face to face, and the yellow print with the face towards the 
back of the red, the whole beingheld to~ether temporarily with 
clips until the corners are fixed with adhesive and the edges 
bound. 


SOME NOTES ON THE 


Tue following notes on the bleach-out process of colour-photography, 
examples of which, by Szczepanik process are to be seen in our Colour- 
Photography Exhibition, are abstracted from a paper by Dr. Neu- 
hauss and Professor Kiimmell in two of our German contemporaries. 

Neuhauss has used the ultramiscroscopic method of examination as 
worked by Siedentopf and Zsigmondy, and finds that many solutions 
of dyes are not real solutions, but that ultra-minute particles of the 
dye are suspended in the solvent, whether this be aleohol or water. 
Another fact is that the colour solutions differ with differing concen- 
trations, and this explains why different mixtures of the bleach-out 
dyes show different sensitiveness. Dr. Neuhauss has observed that 
one film may be dark and comparatively insensitive, whilst two films 
each lighter, and yet both together containing the same amount of dye 
as the dark one, are most. sensitive. 

The age of the solution also affects the colour and sensitiveness. 
Thus, methylene blue solution shows not only blue particles, but also 
a diffuse red colour, and, by keeping, the coarse particles become larger 
and sensitiveness is lowered. Erythrosine, when dilute, shows an 
intense yellowish green diffused light. In stronger concentrations 
this becomes greyish green, and large yellowish-red particles are 
seen. In stronger solutions the diffuse light becomes yellow-red and 
the number of particles much greater. 

With some solutions the particles polarise light. Uranine added to 
a mixture of dyes produces a characteristic green diffused light, and 
frequently reduces the number of visible particles. The author finds 
that dye solutions which show strong diffused light are the least sen- 
sitive for the bleach-out process, and that those which contain innu- 
merable minute particles are more sensitive than those. containing 
coarse ones. 


$$ 


To get all three elements in intimate contact, the yellow may 
be transferred to the blue print and the red placed with its 
face to the face of the blue-yellow positive. Some of the prints 
exhibited are made in this manner. 

It is not necessary to balsam the elements together. 

The method of printing I have adopted is one which I have 
selected after working most of the methods currently in qo, 
For the reasons given above, I prefer tansparencies to prints oy 
prepared paper, but, as is well illustated in the exhibition, ex. 
quisite results are yielded by the latter method. It is probable 
that a wise eclecticism will in the end yield the most facile 
and correct results. 

My own. experience is that whichever method be adopted, 
difficulties are experienced. I have thought there was a gain 
in using gelatine-coated plates from which a sensitive silyer 
salt was omitted, since there is a saving and simplification inthe 
omitted need for its removal. If the silver salt, which merely 
serves the purpose of following the development, be omitted, it 
is needful to substitute some reagent which shall serve this pur 
pose, and the natural agent which presents itself is the dye in 
which the print is finished. 

Certainly in my most successful endeavours this method hag 
yielded results in the most direct manner. Each element dyed 
to a standard, and properly exposed behind correct negatives, 
has under correct exposure and development yielded satisfae 
tory results without either washing out or re-dyeing. 

Such an achievement, could it be insured with anything 
approaching invariability, would be both simple and dire 
but the varying conditions under which colour photography 
practised necessarily in the present stage of the art lea 
mechanical accuracy and facility a goal still greatly to ke 
desired. Epwin T. Bortz, 


BLEACH-OUT PROCESS. 


Further experiments with sensitisers for this process have provell 
fourth. Celloidine dissolved in glacial acetic acid, with a few dropsti 
50 per cent. caustic soda solution reduces the time of exposure to one 
fourth. Celloidine dissolved in glacial acetic acid, with a few drops 4 
turpentine as sensitiser, may be used instead of gelatine, but erytht. 
sine must not be used, and a satisfactory red dye has not yet heel 
found. Experiments in the direction of developing the pictures have 
not been very successful, though hot water may be useful, as alsois, 
some cases, immersion of the prints in a 10 per cent. solution of potas 
sium iodide, to which a few drops of chloride of gold solution have 
been added. Sometimes it is advantageous to dip the prints subse- 
quently into hypo. 

Professor Kiimmell, who has been experimenting, has obtained the 
red fog, which was first noted by Neuhauss, when too much erythtl: 
sine is used. He points out that erythrosine may be the tetrachlow 
kromo, tetraiodo, or diodo fluorescine compounds of scda, and he fints 
the latter the most sensitive, and that the ammonium salt is moe 
sensitive than the soda salt. Pure dyes are less sensitive than whet 
they contain a small impurity of iodine. ; 

The best results are obtained by using three parts of tetraioda 
fluorescine, and one part of di-iodfluorescine. The addition of col 
loidal solutions of gold considerably increased the sensitiveness ™ 
many cases. : 

In order to coat the sensitive mixture on paper, Kiimmell waxes’ 
sheet of plate glass, spreads the dye mixtures thereon, and then allows 
it to dry, damps the surface with a wet brush, and squeegees 4 sheet 
of paper thereon, places under a weight for about ten minutes, ant 
pias dries, when the paper and gelatine will spring away from the 
glass. 


A Socinry for Worksop.—Another effort is to be made to establish 
a photographic society in Worksop. 

A Propositron is on foot to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the 
discovery of the dye-stuff ‘“‘mauve,” by which the foundation of the 
aniline colour industry was laid by Dr. W. H. Perkin, F.R.S., by the 
presentation to Dr. Perkin of a portrait in oils of himself (to become 
the property of the nation at his death), by the execution of a marble 


bust of Dr. Perkin to be placed in the rooms of the Chemical Societys 
and by the establishment of the “Perkin Research Fund” for ™ 
promotion of chemical research. These objects have received ‘he 
support of an influential and distinguished committee of which Pro 
fessor R. Meldola is chairman, and a public meeting to forward then 


will be held at the Mansion House on Monday next, February 26, @ 
3 p.m. 
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RED-SENSITIVE PLATES. 


HE following notes are abstracted from an article by Freiherr von 
tibl in “Das Atelier des Photographen,” and, in conjunction with 
1e notes on pp. 771-773 of the “ Almanac,” give us a very good idea 
: the present position of the subject. That the last word has been 
ud on “panchromatising” if doubtful, though the only possible 
irection of advance would seem to lie in the discovery of a dye 
hich would still further increase the sensitiveness of the silver 
ts to the less refrangible rays, so that we could obtain an 
fect true to visual luminosities, without a colour screen, and with 
s short exposures as we now give. 


* * * * * 


In the early days of photography orthochromatic plates—that is, 
allow and yellow-green sensitive plates were satisfactory, but as 
on as the reproduction of oil paintings, etc., became general, the 
ant of red and orange sensitiveness was soon felt, and. since colour- 
1otography and three-colour work have come to the front this has 
‘come a crying need. The first sensitiser to at all answer require- 
ents was cyanine, but the troubles with this, such as fog, spots, 
utness, and reduced sensitiveness were heartbreaking, and the 
use of these troubles was never determined. Such substitutes as 
grosine, wool black, alizarine blue bisulphite, etc., were not such 
»werful sensitisers. 
In consequence of the high sensitiveness of the gelatine plate, 
mparatively weak sensitisers may be used, and the commercial 
inchromatic plates will give good results through red filters, only 
le exposure must be increased, in some cases perhaps a hundred 
mes. With collodion emulsion, in consequence of its low sensi- 
veness, these dyes are but of little value, and rose-bengal-silver 
used, which only sensitises for yellow and green. With a narrow 
ter that cuts out the blue and green the reds may be obtained 
fficiently bright, but they are actually photographed by the yellow 
ys that they reflect. Very long exposures are required, other- 
se an unsatisfactory rendering of the reds is the result. 
Ethyl violet, first suggested by Valenta, was a distinct advance, 
d sensitises collodion emulsion like cyanine, without its dis- 
vantages. This dye is interesting because it is so stable to light 
id yet produces such a decided action, which far surpasses that 
eosine and proves that the fugitive character of the dyes 
les not come into play, but that the dye and silver bromide com- 
mmd is the factor, whether the action of this be chemical or 
lysical. Ethyl violet may be used with gelatine plates, but is not 
effective, though its action has not been so carefully studied as 
new class of dyes was discovered, which were far superior to all 
hers, giving good action in the green, yellow, and orange, and 
us taking the place of eosine and cyanine. 


The New Isocyanines. 


The first of these panchromatic sensitisers was Miethe’s ethyl red, 
uch sensitised the plate for green, yellow, and yellowish-orange, 
d this required a somewhat lengthy exposure behind the red filter ; 
ill it indicated the path which later has been followed so far by 
. Kénig in spectral red sensitising. 
All these dyes belong to the cyanine group, of which practically 
2 old cyanine was the only example, and this was useless in dyeing 
shnique because of its fugitive character. When chinine is dis- 
led under certain conditions certain basic substances, chinoline, 
jidine, chinaldine, etc., are formed, these form the material for the 
eparation of purple red, blue, and violet dyes—the so-called 
mines. They are all fugitive dyes, the solutions of which are 
colourised by acids, and all of them are sensitisers. Agreeable to 
> general rule, these dyes sensitise for those colours, to which 
“y—or, rather, that colour, which they impart to silver bromide— 
» complementary. That is to say, a purple red, violet, or blue 
nine will sensitise for green, yellowish-green, or green respec- 
ely. This does not imply that the sensitiveness in confined to 
se particular regions, each extends to the neighbouring colours 
differing intensities and extent. Thus, a purple-red cyanine 
sitises not only for the green, but also for yellow-green and blue- 
en, perhaps also for yellow and orange, for these can—a certain 


intensity assumed—in the sum be called green, and thus be the 
complementary to purple. 

There is a close connection between the spectrum sensitising band 
and the absorption of the dye, and from the latter one may deduce 
the extent and the intensity of the assumed colour-sensitiveness. 
The extension of the band of sensitiveness is of the greatest im- 
portance, for it shows what colours will act on the plate. The 
purple-red erythrosine, for instance, sensitises only for yellow-green 
and the neighbouring colours; whilst one of the cyanines of almost 
the same colour sensitises the plate to all colours from blue-green to 
orange. These broad sensitising bands are the great value of the 
cyanines. 

So far, dyes have not been discovered which will sensitise for the 
whole stretch from blue to red, and we must choose between those 
which sensitise from the blue-green to the yellow-orange, or those 
from green to red-orange; to the first class belong ethyl red and 
pinaverdol, which require a long exposure behind the red filter; 
whilst the latter include pinachrome, which does not act so well 
behind the green filter. These dyes do not sensitise for the extreme 
red, and therefore the plates may be safely worked in a deep red 
light. 

The newer cyanine pinacyanol, discovered by Dr. Kénig, sensitises 
very strongly for red, and is the first actual red sensitiser, and may 
even be used with collodion emulsion. It has a maximum between 
B and C, and reaches to Eb. Plates sensitised with it correspond 
to all the theoretical requirements for the blue-printing negative, and 
require, compared to all other sensitisers, a considerable reduction 
of exposure. 

The accompanying chart, which is the result of the experiments 
of von Hibl’s assistant, Herr G. Winter, puts in a nutshell the 
sensitising power of these dyes. The results were obtained with a 


Ethyl Violet 
Collodion. 


Pinachrom 


Pinacyanol 


Pinachrom- 
Blue 


Gelatine Emulsion, 


Dicyanine 


Thorpe diffraction grating spectrum and a Nernst lamp. I. shows 
the sensitising power of the ethyl-violet, it is comparatively 
narrow, and includes only the yellow and orange. II. shows the 
effect of pinachrome, a much broader band, and yet it is not a 
true red sensitiser, IIT. shows the effect of pinacyanol, and we have 
here a true red sensitiser, whose action extends to a. ‘The effect 
of another cyanine, called pinachrome blue, is shown in IV., and it 
behaves very much like III. Dicyanine, which far surpasses these 
last two in red sensitising, was briefly described in Eder’s “ Jahrbuch,” 
1905 (see “ Almanac” loc. cit.), but the results obtained were un- 
reliable, because the dye was not pure. As will be seen from V., the 
pure dye sensitises from almost A to Eb, with three maxima at B, 
C4D, and behind D. Naturally, this permits of much shorter ex- 
posures behind the red filter than all other dyes. 

All these dyes can be used for gelatine and collodion, and have no 
tendency to fog, only a perfectly safe dark-room light must be used. 
As all red glasses transmit rays from B$C, clean negatives cannot. 
be obtained, and it is advisable to use a blue-green light, which 
may be obtained by using gelatined glasses, one soaked in naph- 


thol green and the other in methyl-violet. 
only green dye that can be used, as other greens, such as acid 
or fast green, let through a band in the red. The naphthol green 
solution should be acidified with a few drops of glacial acetic acid, 
and the methyl-violet be rendered alkaline with a little borax. With 


properly stained films, the light transmitted by the two in combina- 
tion is about the F line. 


Naphthol green is the 


Collodion Emulsion. 

For coliodion emulsion 1 per cent. of a 1:1000 solution of the dye 
should be used, and after the plate has set it should be bathed in 
water or rinsed under a rose tap. This washing considerably in- 
creases the sensitiveness, a phenomenon which has been observed 
wih all dyed collodion emulsions, and which may be ascribed either 
to a deeper staining of the bromide molecule’ or to the part played 
in the exposure by the dampness. The unwashed plates work clean, 
but are less red sensitive. Even when added in much larger 
quantities the dyes do not cause fog, but the dyed emulsion soon 
loses its red sensitiveness, which, however, can again be renewed 
‘by the addition of more dye. This phenomenon has been observed 
‘with all cyanines, but whereas with pinaverdol the red sensitiveness 
disappears after some weeks, with the new cyanines it disappears 
in from one to two hours. The emulsion does not lose its blue 


colour, and this appears to be independent of the quantity of dye 
added. 


Sensitising Gelatine Plates, 


These dyes are excellent sensitisers for gelatine plates, and the 
‘dye-bath should be :— 


Water 120 parts. 
Alcohol 60 parts. 
Dye solution 1: 1000 . ae 1 part. 


and the plate should be left in for at least ten minutes,* and the 
plates should be dried as quickly as possible. This last point is very 
important, otherwise vigorous clean negatives cannot be obtained. 

It is absolutely necessary that this semi-alcoholic bath be used, 
as nothing like the same high colour sensitiveness can be obtained 
by the use of an aqueous solution. This is strikingly shown in the 
case of pinachrome blue. ‘The reason is that with water these dyes 
do not form solutions which will penetrate the gelatine. If an aqueous 
solution of these dyes is repeatedly poured through a paper filter, 
the whole of the dye will adhere to the paper and the filtrate be 
almost colourless. In contact with gelatine the aqueous solution 
behaves in the same way, and the bulk of the dye is deposited on the 
surface of the gelatine and causes fog, spots, and streaks there, 
whilst practically no dye penetrates the film. This peculiarity of 
cyanine solutions was pointed out by Hiibl in 1899. 

The three dyes do not behave quite the same with collodion and 
gelatine. With the former the sensitiveness is greater in the red 
than in the yellow and green; whilst with gelatine the reverse is 


* Dr. Konig informs us that he has determined by very careful tests that 3-4 
minutes bathing is quite sufficient.—Ebs, B.J.P. 
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the case. This is due to the absorption of the dyes in aqueous ang 
alcoholic solution. (See “Almanac” loc. cit.—Eps., B.J.P.) Thy 
intensities differ too. With gelatine plates pinacyanol is mog 
vigorous; with collodion, on the other hand, dicyanine ig the 
strongest. 

Tf a colour chart is taken with the dyed collodion emulsion, with 
out a filter, in the case of pinacyanol and pinachrome blue, vermiligy 
is rendered as light as ultramarine, with dicyanine the former j 
the lighter. The exposure is only about half or quarter of that 
with the undyed emulsion. The total sensitiveness of the plate jy 
therefore about quadrupled. q 

In making the blue print negative only a bright orange filtey ig 
required, and the exposure increased only by about a half. The re 
sensitiveness of the plates is greater than the blue sensitiveness, 9 
that these dyes are of the utmost importance for three-color work 
with collodion emulsion. 

The results with gelatine plates are less satisfactory, but even with 
these without a filter, vermilion is fully exposed and chrome yellqj 
is as dense as ultramarine. 


possible that these dyes are preferable to pinachrome and ethyl-ed 
panchromatisers; in any case they permit of a considerable redue 
tion of the exposure behind the red filter, and the minimum between 
b and F ought not to appreciably degrade the red print plate. 
Dicyanine, which is the best red sensitiser, offered the oppor 
tunity of making an ideal yellow print negative. The plate i 
this must be sensitive to blue in the first place, and therefore if W 


yellow. ; 

As vermilion in the composite print must not be too yellow, iti 
desirable that in the negative the red should be denser than the 
yellow. Many attempts have been made, so far without resul 
to use a plate at once sensitive to red and blue. As hitherto, are 
red sensitiser was not available, dicyanine was tried for this resi 
For the filter was used an alcoholic solution of this dye, so that onl 
those sensitising zones could act which were comprised by the di 
ferences between the absorption and sensitising bands—(@ 
“Almanac” loc. cit.—Eps. B.J.P.)—for, as is well known, 
latter, corresponding to the absorptions of the dyed 
molecule, lie nearer the red. 

Under these conditions only the red and violet sensitiveness| 
the plate could be used, that is, the red sensitiveness between 
and B come into play. Exposures on a coloured chart, howev 
showed that there was no improvement in the yellow print nega 
for chrome yellow and vermilion were of the same 
red and yellow pigments cannot really be differentiated by the 
absorptions in the red, only by their absorptions in he green. 

A. von Htph 


GUM PROCESSES AT THE 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 


Some interesting points dealing with the gum-bichromate process 
were discussed and dealt with at a demonstration which Mr. J. 
L’Epine Smith gave before the members of the Croydon Camera 
Club, on the 14th inst. Several well-known workers, including the 
veteran gum exponent, Mr. Packham, and Mr. Arbuthnot—whose 
exhibits at the last R.P.S. Exhibition attracted much attention— 
contributed to the subject of the evening. 
Mr. Smith, in his opening remarks, alluded to the hostile criticisms 
which had accompanied the re-introduction of the process. This had 
to a large extent, but not entirely, subsided. It was curious, but 
true, that if a photographer produced a bad carbon or platinotype 
print, the worker, and not the process was blamed. On the other 
hand, if an atrocious “gum” was perpetrated, in nearly every case 
the process, and not the worker, was condemned, a reversal of things 
which was distinctly unfair. 
Multiple Printing. 
t is not necessary to follow Mr. Smith through the more familiar 
details of the process, it will be sufficient to say that they were 
practical and explicit throughout. Mr, Smith did not favour single 


printing; in his opinion it was difficult, if not impossible, to gel 
sufficient range of tone, and depth of pigment. Moreover, with 
reason, the greater the number of printings, the more the cont 
and less the likelihood of hand-work being rendered obtrusive. ut 
posing, he said, three coatings were to be adopted, then his practi 
was to employ a very small proportion of pigment for the a 
coating, together with a considerable exposure to ob ain detail im . 
nigh-lights; the second coating would have more pigment and j 
exposure for the half-tones; whilst the third coating would he 
maximum of pigment, and a minimum of exposure to secure © 
heavy shadows. It was necessary to grind even the finest DOW 
colours with the gum on a piece of ground glass, to avoid @ om 
deposit, which in some cases might be purposely sought for, a 
secured. For coating, he preferred a tub-sized paper, and, 
sonally, he occasionally favoured the Autotype Companys E 
transfer paper, if much detail was wished for. For cola 
smoothing down, he used a cheap hair-mottler, working the 
up and down and across the paper. 


At this point, Mr. Packham was prevailed upon to show # 
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sthod of softening. In deft fingers a badger-hair brush was applied 
ith light feather touches, in a sort of skip-and-jump fashion until 
e coating was set. Mr. Arbuthnot used the same implement with 
uch the same action, except that he never allowed the tips of the 
irs to leave the paper. Mr. Smith, resuming, said that decidedly 
it negatives were necessary, he generally used paper ones, 
selined, and applied to a sheet of clear glass, to facilitate 
gistration whilst printing. Kodak's slow smooth bromide paper 
us excellent for the purpose. 
The ‘‘Richmond’’ Gum Paper. 

He next drew attention to a new process, being brought out by 
>, Richmond, of Paisley, and shortly to be placed on the market by 
assrs. Houghton, with all necessary materials for working it. The 
ating of the paper is simplified, no expensive softener is required, 
1d it is claimed that the prints are capable of a wider range of 
ae, greater shadow depth, and a higher degree of control, than any 
her existing single-printing method. Nor is there any tendency 
wards scaling. To develop an exposed print, all that is necessary 
to place it in cold water for a few seconds, then on to a sheet 
glass or zinc, and gently apply a wide brush up and down, and 
ross the paper. The rapidity of development may be judged from 
2 fact that Mr. Smith developed two satisfactory prints well under 
‘iy seconds each, excluding the inevitable subsequent tinkering 
th a small brush, to give the prints a more artistic appearance, and 
ing out salient features, which might, or might not, have existed 
the original negative. Perhaps the most notable, and, to many, 
lcome, feature, which distinguishes the latest comer from others 
the ilk, is that normal negatives, such as are suitable for carbon 
platinotype, can be used with success. Indeed, Dr. Richmond has 


expressly stated that soft negatives do not give such good results. 
The colloid used is a secret, but its originator has intimated it is 
complex, and free from acid, which has a tendency towards creating 
insolubility. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. W. H. Rogers said he 
had never employed more than one coating, and saw no necessity for 
more. Mr. Packham suggested the use of a lithographic stone for 
grinding colours upon, it was far more efficient than ground glass, 
and by no means costly. He quite agreed with Mr. Smith that if 
any extended scale was to be rendered, multiple coating was 
essential. He also well remembered the torrent of abuse the process 
met with some years ago. Personally he had taken it up because 
results could be obtained by its aid impossible with other media. 
Mr. E. Salt was at a loss to understand why so many coatings were 
required, having regard to the fact that the finest prints he had 
ever seen, judged purely from a technical standpoint, were produced 
by their fellow-member, Mr. Hugh Allen, with his single-coated 
thick-film method. Mr. Arbuthnot replied that, while admitting 
this to be the case, he doubted whether Mr. Allen’s prints would 
permit of brush work, or other means of permitting individual expres- 
sion. Without such capability the process had no valid reason for 
existence. For light, sketchy pictures, single-coating, no doubt, 
sufficed ; but for depth and half-tone, several printings were, in his 
opinion, obligatory. If the former method was adopted, then the 
addition to the gum of other colloids—for instance, starch—would 
greatly increase the range of gradation. Dr. Richmond, apparently, 
had recognised this, and he thought his process most promising. He 
should look forward to seeing more of it when it was placed upon 
the market. 


THE STUDIO BLINDS. 


is a well known axiom in legal circles that “trade customs,” if 
; good law, are, at any rate, strong prima facie evidence as to the 
hts or wrongs of a case. Who the first man was to use blue and 
ite blinds in the studio is “wropt in mystery,” but that these 
ours are now accepted as correct cannot be denied. 

dr. Blochmann, in the current number of “Das Atelier,” explains 
: choice of these colours, on the ground that they are the easiest 
obtain, are the cheapest, and that the diffused light they give 
ds to softness of results. When these colours were chosen wet 
tes were the only sensitive material, and when dry plates were 
t introduced they were only sensitive to blue and violet. Of late 


YELLOW | Absorb. 
Blue. 
In White Light. In Blue Light. 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


irs, especially for costume studies, orthochromatic plates have 
ome more and more general. Professionals lay greater value 
these plates, not only because the colours of dresses are better 
dered, but because in other cases, as in light hair, dark blue dresses 
| yellow embroidery, a rendering more nearly like that seen by 
eyes is obtained. 

Vhat would be the result if we were to use a blue screen or filter? 
2 orthochromatic action of the plates is destroyed, because the yel- 
rays do not reach the plate, as they would be absorbed by the blue 


filter. A similar result is obtained if we illuminate an object by blue 
or yellow rays. In Fig. 1 we have a blue and yellow chart, which 
in white light will look blue at the top, because this part absorbs 
all the rays in white light but blue. The lower part will appear 
yellow, because it only reflects the yellow rays. 

If now this chart is illuminated by monochromatic light, such as 
blue, which is completely absorbed by the yellow, then this half 
must appear datk, even with the best ortho plate. If we take the 
same chart and illuminate it with pure yellow light, the effect is 
the reverse, for the blue half will absorb the whole of the yellow 


Reflects 
Yellow 


YELLOW 


é 


In White Light. In Yellow Light. 
Fig. 3, Fig, 4. 
rays and appear dark, and the yellow part appear light, as shown 
in Fig. 3. In such a case an ordinary plate would be useless, but an 
orthochromatic plate useful. 

The dark blue blinds in the studio have, to a certain extent, the 
same effect as monochromatic blue illumination. If they do not 
absorb all the yellow rays of white light, they still absorb a greater 
portion, and give a blueish illumination to the object, which aves 
not give the best results on an orthochromatic plate. If, on the other 
hand, yellow or orange-coloured curtains were used, the full effect 
of the ortho plate would be felt, or, at any rate, a lighter yellow 
screen be required. Experiments in this direction are advisable, and 
orthochromatic plates cught to be more generally used in all studios. 


_PARAGRAPH which we notice in an Aberdeen paper to the effect 
im the window of Mr. James Henderson, photographic dealer, is | 
e seen a good example of moonlight photography, having for its | 


subject the entrance to Aberdeen harbour, should be a reminder to 
our readers of the opportunities for minor advertisement which may 
often be embraced in the ordinary course of business. 


Exhibitions. 


See 
DERBY CORPORATION. 


Iy February, 1886, just twenty years ago, the Corporation of Derby 
first housed in their Art Gallery a collection of photographs, the work 
of local amateurs, and, triennially, since ther. the same hospitality 
has been extended with ungrudging liberality, for. the Corporation 
have not only undertaken, through their truly indefatigable curator, 
Mr. W. Crowther, the whole trouble and expense of organization, but 
have provided the medals awarded, and have offered unusual induce- 
ments to outsiders to exhibit in the open classes. Their leading idea 
is, however, to further the pursuit of photography by local men and 
women, and the one condition laid down is, therefore, that members 
of the Derby society shall respond by sending in their prints. On this 
is dependent the continuance of the exhibitions, and the success of 
this, the latest of the series, is a matter with which there is good 
season to believe the Art Gallery Committee is amply satisfied, and 
on which the Derby Society and its more prominent officers, Mr. HE. 
Collier Green, Mr. A. H. Bennett, and Mr. T. H. Thorpe are to be 
congratulated. 

Two hundred and ninety-eight exhibits are hung, of which one 
hundred and eighty-five are in the local section, and a departure from 
the usual course is, that although the prints were judged in classes 
(four in each of the two sections), neither on the walls nor in the 
catalogue are they ordered according to classes, an arrangement con- 
using as regards appreciation of the awards, but which, of course, 
greatly adds to the pictorial effect of the exhibition. In the open sec- 
ion the Platinotype Company are represented by six large and very 
eautifully worked portraits, not for competition. Messrs. Alfred 
Ellis and Walery show several portraits of a theatrical as well as 
pictorial interest, notably, (79) “George Alexander as Francois Vil- 
lon,” and (70) “Stage Group in ‘Sunday.’” Among the competing 
pictures Fred Judge has several landscapes of character ; (96) “ Glory,” 
in which a telling landscape is subordinated to a sky effect which a 
ess experienced worker might have made theatrical, and (17) “Sep- 
ember.” True in its unaffected charm is (2) “ Evening after Rain,” 
y W. H. Fowkes, and the same worker’s (56) “ Morning Gossip,” a 
Dutch scene with figures and boats is decoratively designed. Wii- 
liam Clayden’s (45) “Tugging Home,” has admirable qualities of 
atmosphere, delicacies of tone, and beauties of lighting, but the critic 
may grumble that the beams of timber uniting the boats in the fore- 
ground can hardly be called picturesque. The best of the Rev. C. 
F. Lowry Barnwell’s exhibits is (6) “ The Passing Storm,” an effective, 
if sombre representation, of maritime grandeur. In A. R. F. Ever- 
shed’s (12) “The Crane-November,” a girder crane is cleverly bal- 
anced by a jet of steam, his portrait (111) “Study in Red,” is a quite 
commendable effort in gum gone wrong, and (110) “Sunlit Sails,” is a 
bold subject requiring more concentration of lighting. Miss A. B. 
Warburg’s (95): “Three Fishers Went Sailing,” etc., is dainty and 
audacious. From the flimsiest of materials—sea, spots of light, and 
three half-mysterious boats—this lady has made a notable thing. 
William Rawlings shows marked richness in the deep tones of (75), 
“On the Suffolk Marshes,” but with just a suspicion of hardness, and 
in (40), “A Celtic Bridge, Dartmoor,” he has a fine subject, the swirl 
of the water being livingly rendered and the distance fine, but a 
dominating idea has been missed and, perhaps, some concentration 
of the light on the water may merit consideration to this end. Frank 
H. Huson shows (74), “At Evening, When the Day is Done,” and 
(55) “Thames Side at Chelsea,” both of these subjects requiring the 
seeing eye, but the high-light is a trifle too insistent in each. 

W. Crooke sends fine examples of portraiture, including (62) “The 
Late Sir Henry Irving,” but his work is so well-known to our readers 
that there is no necessity to remind them of its quality.- Miss Marian 
Silverston has three or four good head studies, notably (22) “ Onora,” 
rendered with delightful reticence. E. O. Hoppé is a worker possess- 
ing original ideas, but in (18) “The Burden of Age,” the position of 
the old man’s hands gives a strange appearance to the picture. §S. G. 
Kimber thrusts the sentiment at the spectator in (44), “Until the 
Day Breaks,” through otherwise faultlessly and feelingiy carried out, 
and skill is likewise exemplified in (101), “A Sunlit Clerestory,” the 
features of which, however, seem to lack a supporting mass. (107), 
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and (104), “A Flood of Light,” also teils its tales reservedly and wel 
In F. Fleming’s (92), “An Old Gateway,” there is palpable eviden 


of mad use of a paint-brush, and Harold Hoare’s ( 
gains no charm by being so t 
big. E. Seymour shows a number of very skilfully rendered fruit ait 
flower subjects, and (99), “ Japanese Anemones,” by Dan Dunlop, is, 
pleasing, delicate, decorative arrangement, and not more. The bloom; 
are lay figures, exquisitely perfect, but with none of 
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young that she wears her hair down her back, an 
This, then, tells against the spirit of the scene; it suggests 
place is not half as bad as it looks; a strenuous figure was 
G. A. Fowkes has a decorative arrangement in (156) “Rei 
terdam,” and technique is shown in his (116) “ Maiirtze,” 
(142), «‘ Alpsee,” the 
Trevelyan Lee, is quite good in its tonality and its delicate 
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fers were made more subservient to the reflections in 
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Ities in (173) “The Potter.” As the visitor leaves the room he will 
> over the door a large specimen of the work of that veteran photo- 
apher, T. A. Scotton, (297), “Midland Railway Compound En- 
1,’ a success as great as the print is immense. The judges in the 
en classes were Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe and Mr. C. Barrow Keene, and 
the local classes Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe, solus. 

he following is the list of awards :— 

JPEN Crasses:—Landscape and Seascape: Silver medal, No. 96 
lory), Fred H. Judge; Bronze, No. 6 (Passing Storm), Rev. C. F. L. 
well, and No. 74 (At Evening, When the Day is Done), Frank E. 
ison. Portraits and figure studies :—Silver medal, No. 62, (the 
e Sir Henry Irving), W. Crooke; Bronze, No. 22, (Onora), Miss 
rian Silverston. Architecture :—Silver medal, No. 107, (An Abode 
Ancient Peace), W. A. Clark; Bronze, No. 101, (A Sunlit Cleres- 
y), 8S. G. Kimber. Flower Studies, Still Life, Etc. :—Bronze medal, 
- 99 (Japanese Anemones), Dan Dunlop. 

40CAL CrAssrs :—Landscape and Seascape: Silver medal, No. 132, 
sngistbury Head), Frank Cooper; Bronze, No. 142, (Alpsee), G. 
svelyan Lee; Certificate and Derby Society’s Plaque, No. 150, 
ollo’s Upward Fire), D. Deeley. Portraits, Figures, Flowers, 
%. :—Siiver medal, No. 265, (A Milkmaid), J. C. Lee; Bronze, No. 
(Iwo Members of Hatless Brigade), Dr. Vaudrey; Certificate and 
tby Society’s Plaque, No. 116, (Maiirtze), G. A. Fowkes. Archi- 
ture :—Silver medal, No. 264, (The Back Stairs), C. E. Etches; 
mnze, No. 236, (Boston Stump), Captain A. J. Savage, R.E. Novy- 
$:—Silver medal, No, 271 (Dining Hall, Haddon), Mrs. E. Christine 
en; Bronze, No. 173 (The Potter), T. H. Thorpe. 


DOVER INSTITUTE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

B third annual exhibition of this society was held on Wednesday 
| Thursday of last week. The following awards were made in the 
en Classes by the Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A. 

zandscape, Etc.—Ist, “Eventide,” carbon, J. E. Latham; 2nd, 
ctober,” carbon, F. Judge; highly commended, “On Lago Mag- 
re,’ carbon, J. E. Latham. Architecture, Etc.—lst, “Until the 
y Breaks,” carbon, 8. -G. Kimber; highly commended, “Through 
Yorman Arch,” bromide, R. Somerford. Portraiture, Etc.—1st, 
oppy,” bromide, H. Layland; 2nd, “A Study,” carbon, E. Sey- 
m1; highly commended, “Le Masque,” platinol, E. O. Hoppé. 
itern Slides (selected slide out of a set of four).—Ist, “ Mother’s 
p,” Rev. H. Wright Dick; 2nd, “Poppies,” E. Seymour; highly 
mended, “A Break, Etc.,” F. J. Tryhorn; highly commended, 
Norman Doorway,” E. G. Amos. 


NORWICH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

) following are the awards in the Open Classes at the third annual 
ibition heid by the Norwich Photographic Society :— 

lass 1.—Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery—S, “A Novem- 
Morning,” platinum, S. G. Kimber; B, “Sunrise, Boston,” bro- 
e, J. Ed. Hackford. Class 2.—Portraiture, Figure Studies, and 
mals—S, “Beyond,” platinum, D. J. Scott; B, “ Cooling the 
e-hoop,” bromide, R. Dixey. Class 3.—Architecture, Exterior 
Interior—S, “Morning Gleams, Norwich,” bromide, Alex. G. 
arson; B, “A Sunlit Clerestory,” 8. G. Kimber. Class 4.— 
eral Subjects—Flowers, Fruit, Still Life, Ete.—S, “A Study,” E. 
mour; B, “ A Study of Texture,” P.O.P., luna, Henry W. Chap- 


ass 5.—Lantern Slides—Sets of Four (any subject)—S, one set, 
sh from Life,” Francis Ward, M.D., B, one set, 1 “ Glory,” 
Jetober,” 3 “The Old Parish Church,” 4 “To Rest,” Fred Judge. 


MOTHERWELL CAMERA CLUB. 

1¢ fourth exhibition of the Motherwell Camera Club 
held last week, when the following awards were made in 
Open Classes:—Landscape and Seascape (Silver plaque), Dan 
lop, Motherwell; bronze plaque, George L. Brown, Hamilton. 
raiture and figure studies (silver plaque), Dan Dunlop; bronze 
ues, Miss Marion Woods, London, and W. H. Lindsay, Low 
srs, Hamilton. Architecture (silver piaque), William A. Clarke, 
ingham; bronze, plaque, James Dunlop, Motherwell. Flowers 
animal studies (silver plaques), Dan Dunlop, and Robert Burnie, 
¢, Glasgow. Lantern slides, set of four (silver plaques), H. 
nleighton, Leicester, and Robert Burnie; ‘bronze plaque, Henry 
ick, Manchester. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

February-March, 1906.—Birmingham Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congreve Street, 
Birmingham. 

February 13-27, 1906.—Greenock C.C. Hon. Secretary, W. D. 
Boyd, 2, Church Place, Greenock. 

February 20-21, 1906.—Royal Albert Institute, Windsor. J. W. 
Gooch, Hon. Secretary. 

February 22-24, 1906.—Bowes Park and District. Hon. Secretary, 
H. C. Bird, 91, Whittington Road, Bowes Park, N. 

February 24—March 10, 1906.—Hdinburgh Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, J. S.McCulloch, 3a, N. St. David Street, Edinburgh. 

February 24 to March 31, 1906.—Birmingham Photographic 
Society. Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Con- 
greve Street, Birmingham. 

March, 1906.—Larkhall C.C. Hon. Secretary, Robert Rodger, 
26, M‘Neill Street, Larkhall. 

March, 1906.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, W. B. Woodland, 18, Beckingham Road, Leicester. 

March, 1906.—Rugby Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
R. N. Myers, 13, Bridget Street, Rugby. 

March, 1906.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secretary, 
H. V. Yeo, 194, Clonliffe Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 

March 5, 1906.—St. Helens Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, John 
Glover, 14, Ormskirk Street, St. Helens. 

March 1 to 15.—Exhibition of work with anachromatic lenses, 
Photo-Club de Paris, 44, Rue des Mathurins. Secretary, Paul 
Bourgeois. 

March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, §.E. 

March 6-20, 1906.—Glasgow Southern P.A. Hon. Secretary, 
W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

March 7-8, 1906.—Doncaster Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, T. 
Haigh Connor, 39, Market Place, Doncaster. 

March 12-15, 1906.—Cripplegate Photographic Society. Secretary, 
John B. Parnham, 5, Reighton Road, Upper Clapton, N.E. 

March 13-14, 1906.—G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institute (Stratford). Hon. 
Secretary, A. Woolford, 16, Grove Green Road, Leytonstone, E. 

March 14-17, 1906.—Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
8. W. Barlow Yines, Market Chambers, South Parade, Nottingham. 

March 19-24, 1906.—Sunderland Photographic Association. Hon. 
Secretary, William E. Kieffer, Stirling Street, Sunderland. 

March 27, 1906.—Brentford Photographic Society. Entries close 
March 9. Secretary, Oliver Gluyas, 89, Windmill Road, Brentford, 
Middlesex. 

March 31 to April 10.—Salon of the Photo Club of Nice. Address 
the Secretaire-Général, 20, Rue St. Francois de Paule, Nice. 

April, 1906.—Barrhead Amateur Art Club. Hon. Secretary, R. 
Murray, 146, Main Street, Barrhead. 

April 1, 1906.—Coatbridge Co.-Op C.C. Hon. Secretary, James 
Robb, 6, Windsor Terrace, Blanhill, Coatbridge. 

April 2 to 7.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Secretary, W. F. 
Cooper, 194, Clonliffe Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 

April 18 to 20.—Southend-on-Sea exhibition. Hon. Sec., J. Archer, 
24, Ashburnham Road. 

April 18 to 21.—Bolton Amateur Photographic Society. Secretary, 
T. W. Croos, 27, Latham Street,  olton. 

April 20-21, 1906.—Watford Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, C. J. Trevarthen, Ashcroft, Bushey Hall Road, Watford. 

May, 1906.—Warrington Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
A. C. Smithson, 13, Chester Road, Warrington. 
ed 

Apropos of the motto of the “‘ New York Times,” that it gives “all 
the news that’s fit to print,” a good story is told in the “ Photographer.” 
Mr. Eduard Steichen was being asked for some picture suitable for re- 
production in the “Times” illustrated supplement. “He fetched 
out some lovely things which I was afraid would not reproduce well. 
Then he brought out a beautiful print, the eternal feminine, of course, 
but entirely separated from any semblance of wardrobe. Regretfully 
I shook my head as I thought of the family circulation, and then 
Mr.. Steichen, said: ‘But you wanted these for the “Times,” and I 
thought the motto of that paper was, ‘All the nudes that’s fit to 
print!” 
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Patent Dews. 


ees 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for Patents were made between Feb- 

ruary 5 and 10:— 

CINEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 2,775. Improvements in mechanism employed 
in the production of cinematograph or multiscope pictures, and 
dark-slide for carrying sensitive photographic plates for taking 
impressions. William Henry Hamblin Palmer, 43, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Charing Cross, London. 

Cammras.—No. 2.931. Improvements in photographic cameras. 
Herbert William Jagger, 19, John William Street, Huddersfield. ‘ 

Printing Apparatus.—No. 3,067. Improvements in photographic 
printing apparatus. Joseph Halden, 17, St. Ann’s Square, Man- 
chester. 

Anqrrroran Licut.—No. 3,128. Tluminating apparatus for photo- 
graphic purposes. Marwood Short, 37, Chancery Lane, London. 

Crvematograpus.—No. 3,198. Improvements in cinematographs and 
attachments thereto. W. P. Thompson, 6, Lord Street, Liver- 
pool, for William Henry Baker, United States. 

Rerpex Camepras.—No. 3,324. Improvements in photographic 
cameras of the reflector type. Walter Dockree, Valentine Wil- 
liam, Edwards, and Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, 
London. 

DervELorine APPARATUS.—No. 3,342, Improvements in apparatus for 
developing photographic plates. Sydney Arnold Atkinson, Birk- 
beck Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

These specifications are obtainable, price Sd. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

‘Cooxr Lrnsrs.—No, 3,398, 1905. The invention has for its object 
the modification of the Cooke lens so that the separate parts 
may be used as lenses of twice or thrice the focal length of the 
complete lens—or other multiple of the whole lens. The claims 
are:—1. A triple or quadruple Cooke lens, having the power of 
its negative lens, or the sum of the powers of its two negative 
lenses, approximately equal to the sum of the powers of the two 
(modified) positive lenses, so that it can be used either singly or 
conjointly with a similarly modified lens of equal or unequal focal 
length. 2. The conjoint use of Cooke lenses already existing such 
as the one described herein as Series V, any two of such being 
joined together as in Fig. 2, with a stop between them, and their 
focal lengths being equal or unequal. Fig. 1 shows a section of 
the series V Cooke lens, which, as it stands, is more suited than 
any other of them for conjoint use, although it requires modifica- 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2, 


tion. At present the diaphragm is situated close behind the 
negative lens at D—D, but for conjoint use the diaphragm has 
to'be transferred to the front of the front lens L, as shown at 
d—d. But that position is so much further from the back lens L, 
that pencils of light of a moderate degree of obliquity cannot get 
through the combination, but strike outside of the aperture of the 
back lens. Therefore, the modification that is, as a rule, required 
is to get the whole combination shortened up along the optic axis 
so'as to get the aperture of the back lens to subtend a larger 
angle as viewed from the centre of the front stop. That being 
attained, then two such front stop lenses of equal or unequal 
focal lengths, may be placed together as in Fig. 2, stop to stop: 


one stop then acting in common. Thus the whole combination 
will yield a very powerful lens of iarge aperture, while eithe 
half, used preferably with the stop end towards distant objects, 
will perform as a self-contained and perfect lens of a longer focal 
length. The attainment of a three-lens combination like Fig. 4 
short enough for such conjoint use implies that the positive lens 
Lor the one most remote from the diaphragm shall be off 
very much longer focal length than the other one L,. But suc 
a condition, however well adapted it may be for wide angle com. 
binatiors, is yet not the most suitable if the largest possi 
working aperture is to be attained. In order to obtain th 
largest positive relative aperture I must be about equal 
power to L,, but in order to get the spherical aberration hal 
anced in such a case it is absolutely necessary to divide the 
negative lens into two parts or lenses of equal or unequal power, 
Fig. 3 is a sketch cf such a combination as roughly calculate 
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out, whereby it is hoped finally to get an aperture of //7 aul 
of £/35 when two such constructions of equal focal length ar 
used conjointly. In all the combinations suggested above iti 
necessary in order to obtain a flat final image substantially fe 
from astigmatism, to embody the principle which formed th 
basis of the Cooke lenses (Patent No. 22,607, 1893), viz., that 
the sum of the powers of the negative lenses employed must be ap 
proximately equal to the sum of the powers of the positive lenses} 
a large part of the power of the combinations being the sole result 
of the separations between the component lenses. For instante 
and especially if the refractive indices of the glass used for the 
negative lenses be equal to the refractive index of the glass used 
for the positive lenses. the sum of the power of the negative 
lenses may be exactly equal to the sum of the powers of the 
negative leases, and yet there results a considerable power im 
the combination owing to the separations; the greater is tt 
excess of the refractive index of the positive lenses over that fot 
the negative lenses the more may the relative power of the negt 
tive lerses be legitimately relaxed. Even if the refractive inde 
of the negative lenses is in excess compared to that for the pos 
tive lenses, yet the power of the negative lenses even then nee 
not be quite equal to the powers of the positive lenses, but tle 
fulfilment of the former of these opposing conditions is highlf 
desirable, and so long as the combinations are kept as short @ 
possible along the axis there will be little difficulty in employilg 
dense barium crown glass of a refractive index of about 1.6L for 
the positive lenses and a very light flint glass or highly dispersive 
crown glass of refractive index of from 1.53 to 1.57 for the nega 
tive lenses. These constructions can also be used for Jantem 
projection and as microscope objectives. 

The specification gives the curves and other data for 
Cooke lens to be used conjointly. Harold Dennis Tay 
cliffe, Mount Villas, York. 


SSS 


An enlargement competition has been instituted by Messrs. 4 
roughs and Wellcome; prizes from cne to five guineas are offered iot 
the best enlargements made with “Tabloid” metol-hydroquinone 


veloper. The competition closes May 28 for Great Britain, Apm 
16 for Australia, and on May 7 for South Africa. ; 


is : jlip & 
A sampte portfolio of postcards reaches us from Mr. a 
Hunt, 100, Deansgate, Manchester, who draws our attention 0 


special lines handled by him for professional photographers ug : 
taking the publication of local postcard views. ' 
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in any desired position, and thus forms a setting gauge which 
Dew Apparatus SC enables exact register to be obtained for double or triple printing. 
y ° The frame should be extremely useful for those processes of colour 

Se es 


: - photography in which accurate Superposition of negatives and prints 
he Wellington Light-filter. Made by Wellington and Ward, 
Elstree, Herts. 


When, at about this time last year, we reviewed the new Wel- 
igton “Tso Speedy ” plate, we took occasion to point out the very 
gh orthochromatic ratio which it possessed. The figure expressing ent a 

at ratio was 1.75, that is to say, the proportion of blue sensitiveness Hi i i Ny ii sf nee 
yellow sensitiveness, according to the definition of Mr. C. E. K. | 


| 
ees, is expressed by this figure, and those who have studied values Pec : ann tt 
this kind will bear us out that it represents an intense colour- =—— 

nsitiveness. This (relatively) low blue-sensitiveness, to put the 
atter another way, calls for a light-filter of small absorptive power, 


is required, as when once the negative is placed in position, a clamp- 
ing screw locks the sliding back, the sliding rails and the negative. 
The price of the frame is 2s. 


Dew D)aterials. 


——_>—_____ 


Chrom-Collodion Emulsion. Made and sold by Stephen Tallon, 2 
Francemary Street, Ladywell, London, §.E. 

A sample of a new collodion emulsion specially supplied for 
process-work, and especially for direct screen-negative making, has 
been submitted to us by Mr. Tallon, at whose request we have 
subjected it to a thorough practical test of its suitability for photo- 
mechanical purposes. As such test is inevitably a comparative one, 
our experiments were made in comparison with a commercial ready- 
made emulsion, and as a result we must say that so far as our 
observations went, the Tallon product proved in every respect its 
superior. It was found to be slightly faster, it gave negatives of much 
greater contrast, density was easily obtained without fog, and the 

, , z " boa emulsion supplied negatives with clean dots. The emulsion readily 
ee SEAR on ea, Sens nae takes the special eoside colour-sensitising dye supra! with oe and 
j say very much. We assume from the Guneamies we Inve muy || Se also find it to be easily amenable to the new isocyanines. I the 
‘ough the screen on “Iso Speedy” plates, that the filter gives bulk of the supplies are equal to the sample we shall not be surprised 
xd colour rendering with this increase Cf the normal exposure. vo fin photo-engravers RET OUND JOOS: oe placing ie Sees 

optical working appears to be excellent, and it is placed on the pilonens create ane ee ibe Lag ease ue BEDE He aie oe 0, 
rket conveniently ensconced in a leather case. The light-filter and ne acre povtles, a ae Cae eae arseuatate so neon a ee 
nade in two sizes, No. 1, for lenses from 1 inch to 12 inch diameter eS Hs Pee making Hee aaa eee : a ‘ 4 
BNO) 2. for lenses fiom A faa deo WE Bagh, The ines eat red-screen negative Mr. Tallon recognises the favour in M hich ethyl 

Es ; 2 violet is held by process operators, and recommends its adoption 
= 6d., and the latter 12s, 6d. in connection with his emulsion. The price. of the emulsion is 
e “Carl Norman” Proportion Measure. Sold by Messrs. A. W. 7s. 6d. per 10 ounce bottle, and the following brief hints are advanced 
Penrose and Co., 109, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. by the maker for the guidance of those using it for the first time :— 
sy the simple device of an elastic graduated measure, Mr. Carl i Shake well before use, then add the cine Gosinstiven) Ai ene 
rman has enabled all those ordering half-tone blocks to ascertain | on of one feist ot cite vo the igenits it smalls, - By Be sve ane 
once the length any given original will assume in one direction | ™0°re emulsion than A magne How Une skys es 3 Wenge a 
en a certain enlarged or reduced length is fixed upon for the developer slightly in cold weather. 4. W hen makin sehen nega- 
er. An example capil explain how it is used. We desire, suppose, tives use the special bromide solution; this ensures gre ee eae 
reduce a 15 by 12 print to 6im. across the 15in. side. What will | of the dots. 5. Develop fully, then wash and fix wit eas eet 
the length of the 12in. side in the block. We lay the measure hypo. 
Oss the print and stretch it until the 15in. measure 6in. on the Si aT ST RES Rae 
tic. With the measure at the same tension we then at once read 
she length of the 12in. side—viz., 43in. A scale on the reverse 
2 of the measure permits of enlargement calculations being made 
the same expeditious manner, and should be equally useful to 
tographic enlargers. The price of the proportion measure is 4s. 


> 


Porunar Photographic Literature.—The sixpenny textbook hav- 
ing recently obtained a footing in the photographic publishing trade, 
it is interesting to hear that a war of cut prices is shortly to be 
witnessed in the issue of manuals on photography at 4d. each, by 
a firm which has led the way in popular text books of the practical 
| * Allways” Rapid Postcard Printing Frame. Made by W. L. | ‘ind. Tt is not easy to iinteeustiznndl how gach gh Price ene Ne 
Paykinson, Ltd., 62, Dale Street, Liverpool. a margin of profit, but possibly the enterprise is prompted by 
y motives of advertisement. 


his frame presents some distinctly new features, which will con- pdt ; : 2 Pa rial acre oed Re 
Tably facilitate double printing, and also enable one to obtain Tue Civil Service Motor and Cycle Agency, Limited, in W hich is 
ties of prints or postcards from any part of a negative, and included the Service Photographic Society, will in muni be known 
exactly alike. The front of the frame slides apart, so that any as the Service Company, Limited, the new title haying (see adopted 
negative, from the smallest to whole plate, can be used. The to secure brevity and also to cover the various branches of the busi- 


< is provided with a slotted sliding piece, which can be clamped ness. 
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CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


TrcHNtcan advice and instruction in the important branches of 


professional photograp 
through the medium of 
tion to one source of su 


ny being frequently soug 


ht. by our readers 


our columns, it may be well to draw atten- 
pply, the value of which we have had frequent 


opportunities of observing. Mr. T. S. Bruce, of 4, Villas-on-Heath, 
Vale, Hampstead, in collaboration with three ex 
proved himself progressive both in the tuition 
in the improvement of practised workers. His arrangements include 


instruction in black and 


worker for West-End studios, in miniature 


a Royal Academy med 
by an architect and p 
its branches is Mr. Br 
personally and by post, 
ledged success. Perha 


fact that Mr. Bruce has studied the indivi 


pert associates, has 
of beginners and 


white and water-colour finishing by a leading 
painting and tinting by 


erec 
1er. 
the 
y de! 


allist, and in studio 
rofessional photograp 
uce’s own subject, in 
he has obtained a just 


ual 


ion and operating 
Retouching in all 
teaching of which, 
served and acknow- 


ns that success has been due as much to the 


needs of all classes 


of professional retouchers as to his careful training of the beginner. 
There is retouching and retouching, and many a worker who imagines 


he has nothing more to 


improve his position, by fo 


y le 


lowing up his ear. 


line, or in one of the a 


A new booklet of the 


Messrs. R. and J. Beck, 68, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
the camera from nega- 


reproduced some fifteen 
tives made by a user 


cases the illustrations are c 
use which can be made o 


standpoints. For this 
tourist might peruse w 


informs us that a red 


comes into force during the curren 


sales, is to be permane 


at £7 7s. is offered at £5 10s., and 


is in a similar proporti 


lied 


Telephoto Cornex camera 


examples of the use 0 
on the first occasion of h 


reason the 
ith profit. 


earn, would surprise himself, and incidentally 


ssons in his special 


branches of the retoucher’s art. 


has been issued by 
in which are 


andling. In most 


omparative examples showing the effective 
f camera in photographing from distant 
ist is one which the photographic 


A crecunar from the Aerograph Company, 43, Holborn Viaduct, 


uction in the prices of Aerograph machines 


nt. The A 
the reduction 


on. 


month, and, subject to increased 
pattern instrument previously soid 


on other apparatus 


An advance list of hand-cameras for the coming season has been 


issued by the Tella Car 


company’s full catalogue at the end 


mera Company, pending th 
of March. 


e appearance of the 


The list specifies some 


popular varieties of hand and stand cameras, and is sent free from 
110, Shaftesbury. Avenue, W. 


Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and Co., 9 and 10, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C., send us their latest price-list of photographic chemicals 
and apparatus, among the latter being the new Agfa dark slide for 
daylight-changing films. 


Deetings of Societies. 


—————— 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Feb. 


Name of Society. 


Subject. 


Sutton Photogra: 


23...s.0000| Tring Camera Ch 


Aberdeen Amat. 


Rotherham Phot 


Aberdeen Photo 


Colne Camera Ciub 


Loughton Photographic Society 


Bromley Camera Club 


Bishop Auckland Photo. Soc. 


Hampstead Scientific Society 
Leeds Photographic Society ... 


Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soc. ... 
Birmingham Photo. Society. ... { 


** Printing 
Clifford, B A. 
“Velox and 
Mes: 


phic Club 


\ 
|\ 


ub.. 


J. McIntosh, 
Photo. Assn. 


clits 
{ 
K 


Mr. G. H. Ty 


Geo, Ross. 
0. Society 


Firth. 


Portfolio. 


Artists. 
Art Club ....... 


“Page Croft Pigment Papers.” 


“The Enlarging Lantern.” 


Photographic News Prize Slides. 
Papers.” 


Mr. E. De 


its New Applications.” 
J. J. Griffin & Sons. 
“ Tntensification and Reduction.” 


Mr. 


Scottish Federation 1906 Prize Slides. 
“ Medieval Architecture.” 


Members’ Lantern Night. 
Social Evenin: 
Memb-rs’ Work. 


Illustrated. 
ndall. 
Mr. 
Mr. W. 
g and Exhibition of 


Y.P.U. Print 


Annuat Exhibition. 
Annual Exhibition, at Royal~Society of 


Scottish Federation Salon Prize Slides, 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK ( Continued) 


Feb. Name of Society. | Subject. 
24.c.sse0eee| Wandsworth Camera Club .. Becond. Annual Exhibition, Membe 
. “ Pictori Eat ee 
BG reccoseveees| OXford Camera C1UD «.....10+ 00000: { Bera Possibilities.” Mr, J, 1 
.| Cripplegate Photo. Society ...... Figure Photography.” Mr, E, HJ 


26, 


2G rreresverees 


2B .crserceeee 


.| Royal Photographic Soc. sess. 


.| Burton-on-Trent Nat. His. Soc. 


....{| Acton Photographic Society ... 


.| Everton Camera Clu 


Hastings and St. Leonards P.S. 


Southampton Camera Club ...... 


Scarborough and Dis. Ph. Soc. 
Dewsbury Photo, Society......... 


Stafford Photographic Society... 


Cardiff Windsor Amat, Ph. Soc. 
Gloucestershire Photo. Society 


.| Darlington Camera Club ......--.| 


St. Helens Camera Club .........| 
Nelson Photo. Society .......0+.-. 
Sheffield Photographic Society 


L.C.C. Staff Camera Club ........ 
Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art Soc. 
Redcar and Coatham Ph. Soc. 


Gateshead Camera Club .......... 


Worthing Camera Club... 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 


Warrington Photo. Society..... 
South Essex Camera Club ....... 


North Middlesex Photo. Soc. ... 
G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution... 


Leeds Camera C1UD.......e00eneeeee 


Photographic Club ........ 
Coventry Photo. Club. ..., 
Cricklewood Photo. Society. 


.| Croydon Camera Club... .......+.!) 


Harrogate Camera Club. ......+ 


.| Southport Photographic Soc. ... 


Hull Photographic Society ..... 


.| London and Proy. Photo. Assn 


Darwen Photographic Assn 
Richmond Camera Club .., 


2H 


Huddersfield Nat. and Ph. Soc. 


Chelsea and District Photo. Soc. 
Tunbridge Wells Ama. Ph. Assn 
Halifax Camera Club .....0+ 


Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn.... 


Pudsey and District Photo. Soc. 


Bolt Court School of Ph. Eng. 


i 


Hillsworth. 
“Cornish Scenery.” Mr. E. Connoli, 

(Pe Slide Competitions, 1, Py 

traiture or Figure Studies, 2, re 

\ Subject other than Landscape, Ar 
tecture or Portraiture. 

{ ‘A Fortnight in Norway.” 
Rowntree. 

ie Search of the Picturesque.” If 
W. H. Houghton 

{ “Velox andits New Applicatio 

Mr. A. Webb. 

Technical Meeting. 
Mr. J. Page-Croft of his Pi 
Paper. ‘The Estimation of 
Colour-Sensitiveness of Plates,” 
Cc. EH. K. Mees, B.Sc, and §, } 
Sheppard, B.Sc. 

“Cloud Photography.” 

*«Telephotography.” Messrs. Goerz, 

f Velox and its New Application 
J. J. Griffin & Son. 

“How Dry Plates are Made.” Mr, 
Hesford. 

Annual Meeting. Election of Officer 

“Lantern Slide Making.” Mr, 
Hill. 

“Intensification and Reduction.” 

Y.P.U. Invitation Portfolio Exhibitio 

Amateur Photographer Prize Slides, 

‘Pictorial Composition.” Mr, 
Fitzjames White, A.R.@.A. 

“Gum Bichromate Printing.” Demo 
strated. Mr. H. Swain. 

“Selection of a Printing Process.” 
H. W. Bennett. 

“The Borders and Flodden Field.” i 
W. Howarth. 


Mr. UE 


i 
{ 


“Self-Toning Papers.” Mr. Hatd 
{ Smith. 

Social and Presentation of Prizes. 
“Print Mounting.” Demonstrate 


Mr. W. L. Vining. q 
Slides of the 1904 “Affiliation” G 


petition. | 
“Mounting and Framing.” Demo 
strated. Mr. H. W. Bennett, RRR 


Yorkshire Photographic Union Pd 
folio of Members’ Work. 

“Gaslight Papers.” 
Mr. J. Dixon. 

“ English Gothic Architecture.” 
Coysh and Mann. 

Judging Autumn Enlargements, 

“The Meaning and Use of ‘Stop 
Mr, Wilfred Emery. 

‘The Hlements of Architectural Pl 


= 


graphy.” Mr. J. & 
A.R.I.B.A. 
“Architecture and the Camera.” 
| H. W. Bennett, “Production 
Magazine Photographs.” Mr. 4 
Newton. 


i “Bird Nesting with a Camera.’ 
Riley Fortune, F.Z.8. 
{ Are Orthochromati Ea ia 
rd 


Landscape Work?” 
Charlesworth. 
Members’ Lantern Evening. _ 
“Velox and its New Applicatiol 
John J. Griffin & Son. 
Annual Social. . 
“ Zigo Paper, which needs no Ton 
also Carbon Printing Process. ® 
monstrated. Mr, Stedman. 
“Lantern Slide Making.” 
strated. Rey. C. 0. Stewart. 


“ Airedale.” Illustrated. Mh 
Crossley. 

“Qontinental Gleanings.” Mr. YW 
Slater. 


“ Caligraphy and Tiumination.” 

Graily Hewitt. 
“ A Tyrolese Valley.” Mr. James Si 
Members’ Slides. 


Burton Arcnmorocican Socrery (PHOTOGRAPHIC Suction): 
paper was given last week by Mr. F. W. Bidie, who spoke on cold 
photography, describing in detai 
which, he said, was termed colour-photography for th 
better name, as, in his opinion, there was no so-called proces 
the public. All examples were now coloured photographs 
could not, with reason, distinguish between a print wi 
flooded on in a bath, to one with colour placed on by hand. T 
exception was, perhaps, the Lippmann process, which was alsv® 


many of the present process 
e want Ob 
3 held 
) as IS 
th col 


he 0 
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m ali others, being essentially an interference process. It con- 
ted of a mirror of metallic mercury placed behind the plate, which 
s developed and fixed in the ordinary way. The result had to be 
wed at a certain angle, and this destroyed all chance of it ever 
ng a commercial success, and it remained, as it did ten years ago, 
uriosity, and nothing more. The lecturer remarked that Lumiéres 
1 withdrawn their three-colour process from the market, and they 
uld not have to wait long for an explanation. He also outlined 
} Sanger-Shepherd process. Both processes consisted of taking 
ee separate negatives, under three distinct screens, staining the 
nts a complementary colour, and finally adjusting one over the 
er. In conclusion, he referred to the process where a photograph 
s taken through a screen ruled with alternate colour lines, and, 
er the ordinary manipulation, was seen in colour when viewed 
ough a similarly-adjusted screen. This process was the simplest 
the amateur. <A set of lantern slides, demonstrating the three- 
yur process, was exhibited. 


\CCRINGTON PHorocraputc Socrrry —< Save your silver” was 
ongst the interesting items of a lecture delivered before the War- 
gton Photographic Society by Mr. J. 8. Hill With regard to 


s point, he said .that a profitable investment for societies 
ud be an oid barrel into which exhausted hypo bath should be 
id. The barrel being filled, add to each six gallons of its con- 


ts half pound sulphuretted potash (livér of su phur) previously 
solved in a pint of hot water. Having stirred the whole well +o- 
her and allowed to rest, the silver will separate and settle in the 
n of sulphide of silver. Eight inches from the bottom of the 
rel bore a hole in which a plug-tap must be inserted, through 
ch the liquid, which should be quite clear, can be allowed to run 
m to the drain. Now collect the muddy precipitate from the 
tom, and wash with several changes of water to free the silver 
thide from impurities. Having obtained this, it may be turned 
arious uses, i.e., sent to the refiners as it is, or, the sulphur burned 
of it by heating on hot iron-plates or in an old pan, thus leaving 
it is practically metallic silver in a finely divided state, or another 
‘would be to put the sulphide of silver in nitric acid, thus dis- 
ing out the silver in the form of nitrate of silver, which is the 
r liquid. This can be evaporated and crystals of nitrate of silver 
aed. 


JUTHAMPTON CAMERA Crun.—In the Club Lecturette Competition 
.on Monday, the 19th inst., Mr. A. F. Gibbings took first place 
1 “A Holiday in Saxony,” while Mr. C. M. Cooper was second 
1 “Denizens of Lane and Wood.” 


ACKNEY Puorocrapuic Socrrry.—The annual dinner of this 
aty took place on Tuesday last, February 20, at the Great Eastern 
21, Liverpool Street, under the chairmanship of Mr. Harold W. 
2, President of the Society. Members and friends, numbering 
ly one hundred, sat down to dinner, and the whole proceedings 
e volumes for the continued prosperity and activity of the society. 
mg the guests were Mr. H. Snowden Ward, Mr. H. W. Bennett, 
Rev. F. C. Lambert, Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, 
Mr. George E. Brown. The toast list formed a pleasant souvenir 
1@ occasion in the form of a photographic reproduction of a piece 
le pictorial photography of the President. After the honouring 
1e Royal toasts, “The Hackney Photographic Society” was pro- 
d by Mr. Horsley Hinton, who referred to the uninterrupted 
perity of the society, and associated with that success the name 
ae tireless secretary, Mr. Walter Selfe. Mr. A, J. Linford re- 
ded for the society. The health of the President was proposed 
Ir. Wm. Rawlings, who presented to Mr. Lane an album of photo- 
hs contributed by members, and referred in terms of appreciation 
1e tact, energy, and versatility which Mr. Lane had brought 10 
luties of his office. The Chairman, in responding, expressed. the 
sure he had had in the hearty support of the members during his 
of office, and spoke of the firm friends which it was his privilege 
umber among the members of the Hackney Photographic Society. 
xcellent musical programme contributed to an altogether enjoy- 
evening. 


Tron PuotrocRaPurc Cruz.—In the course of an interesting lantern 
re describing his tour round the world, given to his feilow-mem- 
on 16th inst., Mr. J. C. Marshall stated that his results were 
ned on roll film, the spools of which, both before and after 


exposure, were each stored in its own air-tight tin case. To give 
some idea of the trying atmospheric conditions met with, he stated 
that he put some cut films in double backs, which were packed in 
a stout leather case; this was kept in a tin cabin trunk, which was 
protected by being placed in an apparently dry locker in the cabin. 
On arriving at Ceylon and examining the films, they were found 
to be drawn or rolled up into a shapeless mass of gelatine and cellu- 
loid. The camera he used throughout his trip was “Lizar’s Chal- 
lenge Dayspool,” which came out of the ordeal little the worse for 
its tropical environments. He advised others who might be doing 
a similar round to take their own supplies, as, apart from the diffi- 
culty occasionally met with in replenishing, in most instances, 
particularly in protected countries, there was a very considerable 
increase in the prices charged. On the other hand, there was just 
a risk that the amateur might be called upon to pay duty upon his 
supply of films or plates. 


CuerseA PuorograpHic Soctery.—The third Annual General 
Meeting was held on the 15th February. Messrs. F. Humpherson 
and J. H. Quinn were elected vice-presidents; Mr. F. Webb, hon. 
secretary; Mr. R. C. Gibbs, hon. treasurer; and Mr. J. G. Cooling, 
hon. lanternist. The committee reported a very successful year’s 
working and a satisfactory condition of the Society. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Tue Birmingham Exhibition. We hear that the exhibition of the 
Birmingham Photographic Society, which opens to-morrow (Saturday) 
will be quite a notable one in the show it will make of leading 
foreign pictorial photographers. It is expected that the representa- 
tion of the foreign exhibitors will amount to 200 photographs, many 
very fine and some superb. Probably when the doors are opened 
to the public it will be found that Birmingham has this year added 
to its numerous successes the assemblage of as fine a collection of 
foreign pictorial work as has ever been seen in this country. Our 
readers who are able to visit the Midland capital while the exhi- 
bition remains open should not miss the chance which is thus offered 


to them. A review of the exhibition will appear in our columns 
next week. 
Roya PHorocrapuic Socrery.— Certain incidents at a recent 


function of the Royal Photographic Society to which allusion has 
been made in one of our contemporaries have apparently prompted 
the drafting and posting of additions to the Standing Orders which 
we print below. We do not propose to open our columns to the 
possible discussion of a matter which is very largely personal, and 
to which the Council of the Royal Photographic Society, it seems 
to us, have attached unnecessary importance. We can understand 
that certain indiscreet actions on the part of a non-member of the 
Society has been received with justifiable resentment, but the whole 
matter im our eyes appears too insignificant for us to enter into its 
details, and we are confident that we are consulting the wishes of 
the great majority of our readers in declining to admit the discus- 
sion of a subject which, so far as we can judge, does not possess 
the least public interest. The following are the additions to the 
Standing Orders referred to :— 

No. 5.—No member shall introduce to the Society’s house, as a 
visitor, any person who has been rejected on application for member- 
ship. 

No. 12.—Smoking shall be permitted at practical demonstrations, 
at technical meetings, and at annual general meetings, but not at 
ordinary meetings nor at lantern meetings. 

No. 14.—Morning dress only is requisite at meetings held in the 
Society’s house, except when other arrangements are made by the 
Council. 


A Poster for the R.P.S.—The following are the conditions arranged 
by the Council of the R.P.S. for a competition for a suitable poster: 
—The Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain offer two prizes. 
of five guineas and two guineas respectively for designs of a double- 
crown poster suitable for advertising the Society’s annual exhibition. 
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The words “Photographic Exhibition” and “Royal Photographic 
Society” should be boldly displayed, although designs in which the 
positions of these words are only indicated and the words are not 
actually lettered will be eligible for competition. The designs must 
be for one or two colours and must be submitted in full size (30 by 20 
inches). About three-fourths of the area may be occupied by the 
design, including the words quoted above, and a panel or panels oc- 
cupying about one-fourth of the space must be left blank for letter- 


press. Other matters being equal, preference will be given to designs 
suggesting photography or the action of light. The competition will 


be judged by the Editor of “The Studio,” in conjunction with a com- 
mittee appointed by the Royal Photographic Society, and the prize 
drawings, together with the copyright therein, wili become the exclu- 
sive property of the society. Drawings, carefully packed, to be re- 
ceived at the London office of “The Studio,” 44, Leicester Square, 
by April 1. : 


Tue South London Exhibition. We reproduce herewith a full- 
size facsimile of the plaques to be awarded at the forthcoming 
South London Exhibition, which opens on March 3, and closes on 


the 10th. The exhibition, we understand, promises to equal its 
predecessors, and those able to attend it should obtain a programme 
of the attractions from the secretary, Mr. H. Creighton Beckett, 44, 
Edith Road, Peckham. + 


Bristot Exhibition.—The date of this exhibition has now been 
fixed for October 6 to 13, 1906, inclusive, and the following open 
classes have been decided upon—viz.:—(A) Champion class—open 
to all pictures which shall have been awarded a medal at any pre- 
vious open exhibition. All medalled pictures entered in Classes B, 
C, D, E, and F (see below), as well as those awarded medals in 
these classes at this exhibition, will be entered in this class by the 
hon. secretary as a matter of course, and will thus stand a chance 
of gaining two awards. The awards will be a silver gilt plaque, a 
silver plaque, a bronze plaque, and a certificate. (B) Landscape, 
seascape, and river scenery. (C) Portraiture and figure studies. 
(D) Architecture. (E) Fruit, flowers, and still life. (F) Any other 


subject. (G) Lantern slides. There will be awarded in each Class 
from B to G inclusive, a silver plaque, a bronze plaque, and a cert 
ficate. For further particulars apply to the hon. exhibition Secre 
tary, Mr. J. 8. Guthrie, 25, Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol, 


Tue Zander Complementary Colour Process.—The first lecture by 
Mr. C. G. Zander on his four-colour process will be delivered at the 
St. Bride Institute, Ludgate Hill, E.C., on March 7 at 7.30, ; 


Exzcrric Light Demonstrations. — The Boardman Electr 
Patents Company, of 10, Southwark Bridge Road, announce tha 
in the course of the next month or two they will be opening a demon 
stration studio in the West End of London, in which they will he 
able to show professional photographers the capabilities of thejp 
various types of arc lamp. 


Tur Marble Arch.—Mr. F. W. Speaight, photographer, of New 
Bond Street, who recently put forward a scheme for the improve 
ment of the position of the Marble Arch, was recently received by 
Mr. Harcourt, First Commissioner of Works, to whom he explained 
the plans by which the congestion of traffic at the north-east corner 
of Hyde Park is to be relieved and a position given to the Marble 
Arch worthy of its architectural character. His suggestion is to 
set back the park railings and make a semi-circular space of 360ft, 
in diameter, in the middle of which would remain the Marble Arch 
The arch would then be seen, serving no longer as a mere gateway, 
but standing apart, a magnificent monument. It would become q 
leading feature in the great Processional Road, which, starting from 
Trafalgar Square, proceeds through the Mall to the Victoria 
Memorial, thence to Constitution Hill and Hyde Park Corner, to 
the Arch. Mr. Speaight further proposes to call the noble sweep 
to be formed at the Marble Arch, “The Crescent of Peace,” ant 
that it be embellished with a suitable allegorical railing and screen, 
as well as permanent, ornate Venetian masts. 
guished sculptors, painters, and architects, like Sir William Bick 
mond, R.A., regard the proposal as admirable. Myr. Hamo 
croft, R.A., hopes it may be carried out, and Sir L. Alma- 
says,it would alleviate the great congestion of traffic. The 
County Council have not until now been approached col 
upon the subject, but many of the members are familiar with 
scheme and approve of it. As they have recently visited in 
a body, and it was the Are de Triomphe’s position that first. put 
the matter in Mr. Speaight’s head, he has forwarded printe 
about the improvement to each member. Mr. Harcourt is said t 
have entertained the scheme in a favourable, or, at any rate, kindly 
spirit. It is now officially before the Government and other autho: 
rities. If Mr. Harcourt approves he will doubtless call the atten 
tion of the proper persons to the matter, so that the suggested scheme 
may be carried out, and a great London thoroughfare made safer and 
easier, as well as rendered far more picturesque. 


+> 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence 


et 


Banxrvuptcy.—John West, cycle dealer and photographer, 
Atherton, was examined at the Bolton Bankruptcy Court, 
Wednesday, when it was- shown that he had a deficiency % 
£113 13s. 1id., his unsecured liabilities amounting to £134 6s. Ty 
and assets £19 12s. 8d. He commenced business as a photograph 
without capital, but as there was a good deal of competition, IS 
expenses were more than his income. He started to borrow mon 
from moneylenders, and in that way his liabilities increased rapidly 
He had known of his insolvency for two years, but had expected 1 
do better. The examination was closed. q 


Acrress’s Photographs.—In the Chancery Division of the Hig 
Courts of Justice last week, before Mr. Justice Warrington, 
G. F. Hart applied for an interim injunction to restrain the Rotaty 
Photographic Company from publishing and circulating picture post 
cards bearing the photograph of Miss Florence Smithson. The lad 
was, he said, an actress and singer in light comedy, who was 
playing the principal part in the “Blue Moon,” at the Lyric Thea f 
In her affidavit she said that while singing at the Theatre Royal 
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ter, some two years ago, she went to the studio of a Mr. Chandler ment with Mr. Plummer to become a photographer’s assistant in the 
the Arcade, and had her portraits taken in the characters of shop in St. Paul’s: Churchyard, London, where defendant was carry- 
avitana” and “The Daughter of the Regiment.” These were ing on business. Afterwards it was arranged that plaintiff should 
portraits which were now being reproduced by the defendant go to Bournemouth and work in a shop which defendant had taken 
pany, and she supposed that Mr. Chandler had sold the negative there. He remained in defendant’s employ until a few months ago, 
hem. She objected to their action on the grounds, firstly, that when, notwithstanding the fact that the agreement provided for an 
photographs were old ones, and secondly, that she had given the engagement of three years or longer, Mr. Plummer summarily dis- 
t of reproduction to Messrs. Bassano. The statement of Mr. continued the employment of plaintiff. The latter therefore claimed 
ndler was untrue so far as it inferred that she sat for her photo- one month’s salary in lieu of notice. In addition, the plaintiff had a 
yhs by invitation; they were ordered and taken in the ordinary photograph and frame which defendant detained. The frame, how- 
Mr. Justice Warrington refused to grant an interim injunc- ever, had been returned, but not the photograph, valued at 4s., so 
, but gave leave for short notice of motion. that the total claim was thus limited to 88 4s. Plaintiff stated that 
Ey Companres.—Hudson and Grounsell, Limited, Capital, the defendant told Inia xa Decem tee 11 that his services wore no 
4 aa Z ase longer required. Mr. Trevanion contended that the plaintiff knew 
J00 in £1 shares. Object, to adopt an agreement with A. Hudson es 5 A hres 5 i 5 
7 al ie Z nothing of defendant’s system until he met defendant. The defend- 
G. W. Grounsell, and to carry on the business as printers, photo- a : - - hi 
: d te ea ae aa ant considered that, having taught the assistants this process, which 
hers, stationers, bookbinders, etc. No initial public issue. The 2 


: A he had in use in thirteen towns in the United Kingdom, he was 
directors (to number not less than two nor more than five) are : Be : 


V. Grounsell (managing director and chairman) and A. Hudson. eee wo pn ee ee uw i re te oy Petes wae 
istered office: Priory Mews, Priory Grove, South Lambeth. Bian Lore ey Se aee AEG jalteesates) cote oie peg eaves co 

who described himself as a rapid art photographer, said he possessed 
LLEGED False Pretences.—Before the Bingley Petty Sessions last a patent for rapid art photography. When plaintiff came to him 
<a Bradford photographer, named Arthur Bradley, was charged he knew nothing about photography, except re-touching, and on 
obtaining 2s. 6d. from a lady whose house he had apparently that account he was only paid 23s. per week. Witness used a special 
jographed, and from whom he had taken the amount as payment printing machine which no one else could use without his license. 
4 print to be supplied. The photograph had not been delivered, He also used special solutions for developing and washing; the print- 
3e the action. For the defence it was stated that the accused ing was done by machinery. He did not know of any other system 
a good answer to the charge, and he was remanded on bail. which could produce photographs so rapidly as his system. His 
PROPER Postcarps.—At West London, last week, three Fulham | Honour gave a verdict for plaintiff on the claim for £8. He thought 
keepers—Francis Harris, newsagent, of Lillie Road; Thos. W. there was an entire absence of proof that the Plaintiff had infringed, 
8, stationer, of Fulham Road; and Charlotte Raulin, confec- worked, or used the defendant's process. Therefore he could not 
x, of Lillie Road—were prosecuted on summonses for exposing grant the injunction and would dismiss the counter claim altogether. 
cent picture postcards for sale. For the defence it was stated With regard to the defendant, that decision in having refused the 
the vendors were induced to buy the cards by a travéller for a injunction would by no means enable the plaintiff to use the patent 
esale firm, who assured them that the cards would “inagg || HOC. 


er.”—The magistrate imposed a fine of £10, with three guineas 
, in each case, and ordered the cards to be destroyed.—Raulin, 
ie shop was raided by Insp. Pettitt, was defended by Mr. Correspondence 
1es, who suggested that the police ought to proceed against the ° 
as ? Sea ine = ; ; 

et ee eel ce ee eee Correspondents albu never Wate on, both sides of the paper. 
, and ordered the cards to be destroyed. No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


Copyricut Casr.—An action relating to the copyright of picture 
ards was heard by Judge Mansel Jones, at Sheffield County *s* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
t, on Friday. The plaintiff was Frank Mottershaw, who trades 


by our correspondents. 
1e Sheffield Photo Co., at 95, Norfolk Street, and he sued 


——— 
rt P. Skelton, stationer, of City Road, for two guineas, the eo aoe bs © yp AE Ee Ne 
agreed upon for the reproduction of four pictorial postcards. “SANZOL” AND SULPHIDE TONING. 
Walpole Hiller conducted plaintift’s case, but defendant had To the Editors. 


licitor. The four views were taken by plaintiff, and produced 
pyrighted photograph postcards. Later he discovered that 
idant had reproduced the pictures as cheap tinted cards. Then, 
is stated, defendant agreed to pay the usual reproduction fee 
Uf a guinea for each copy. Now he denied entering into such 
greement, and contended that the fee was too large. His 


Gentlemen,—In Mr. Wall’s very interesting article re ‘“Sanzol,” 
in your issue of the 2nd instant, he suggests that my experience of 
the action of cobaltamine compounds on the silver image might 

I ge mig 
enable me to give an opinion as to the reason for the action of 
“Sanzol” on sulphide-toned bromide prints. The only explanation 

: that I can offer is, that prints so toned often contain silver as well 
ur held that there had been an agreement between the parties, ep Ge : 5 ; 
: ‘ as the normal sulphide. The silver would, of course, be attacked 
hat the fee charged was reasonable. Judgment was, therefore, Hae si 5 5 : eee: 
Beira by the “ Sanzol, leaving the print much lighter in colour, the darker 
ed for plaintiff. a : ae Bod a 
part of the image being dissolved, and the remaining normal silver 
NVASSING F'Ravp.—A man who stated he was a canvasset in the sulphide, which has far less covering power, showing more of a 
yyment of a portrait company, was remanded to Lucan Petty | yellow colour. 


ns last week, on a charge of stealing a valuable pipe, the In view of the generally accepted stability of the sulphide-toned 
rty of John Murphy, Laracoyr. image, I am quite aware that such a suggestion will probably call 


Pip Art Photography.—Before the Bournemouth City Court last | forth some severe criticism, but I am myself thoroughly in agree- 
, Samuel Richard Rosenberg, of The Homestead, St. Peter’s ment with your remarks in last week’s editorial column, as to the 
, Bournemouth, sought to recover from De Jornette Plummer, frequent partial conversion only of the image into the normal 
grapher, Bournemouth, the sum of £8 8s., damages for breach | sulphide. ; 2 
ntract and detention of goods. There was a counter claim for No doubt many who are familiar with the bleaching, and sulphide 
9s., made up as follows: Money lent, £1; motor horn, 15s.; | toning, as applied to bromide prints, have at times noted that in 
ges sustained through plaintiff leaving, £8, also a claim for an applying the sulphiding solution, after bleaching and rinsing, the 
ction to prevent plaintiff acting as photographer locally. Mr. | image that quickly appears is often at first nearly black, the con- 
attersall appeared for plaintiff, and Mr. H. Trevanion for the | tinued application of the sulphiding solution changing the colour 
dant. Mr. Tattersall stated that plaintiff was formerly in the | to the usual rich brown. 

y of the defendant, and in November he entered into an agree- I have up to now been unable to determine what the nature of 
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this first almost black image may be. 
or Mr. Wall can help us on this point. 

I at first thought that the black image was largely the silver 
hydrate described by Dr. von der Pfordten as always being pro- 
duced mixed with silver, when silver salts are reduced, the excess 
of caustic alkali, nearly always present in the sulphiding solutions, 
leading me to think this possible. 

I have since, however, thought that the image first formed is more 
likely to consist partly of a sub-sulphide of silver, such as the AysS 
described by Guntz (Comptes Rendus 112, 861, 1891). This com- 
pound is no doubt as liable to break up into free silver and normal 
sulphide as the sub-chloride that Guntz prepared was to break 
up into free silver and the normal chloride. 

The remedy, of course, is to give sulphide-toned prints a longer 
immersion in the sulphiding bath, though I hardly think that any- 
thing like a quarter of an hour is necessary for bleached, bromide 
prints, though for P.O.P. prints it may, as Dr. Chesterman says, 
be advisable. At any rate with the bleacher that I always use, a full 
minute after the image is apparently fully up is sufficient, but it is 
just this extra minute that makes all the difference, and which, 
I fear, some people in a hurry dispense with. May I say, in con- 
clusion, that I think Mr. Wall was rather unfortunate in getting 
blisters on P.O.P. prints when reducing with the normal “ Sanzol ” 
reducer, as I have reduced many kinds of such prints without any 
such trouble. The ammonia bath, however, must not be stronger 
than 3 per cent., nor should the prints be left in it longer than three 
minutes, which is quite long enough when nitric acid is used to 
acidify. If organic acids are used, however, a longer immersion 
in the ammonia bath is certainly often necessary to remove a yellow 
insoluble silver-cobaltamine compound which is apt to be trouble- 
some in this case, and for this and other reasons I cannot recom- 
mend the use of organic acids for practical work. 

Anyone, however, sufficiently interested to experiment in this 
direction would, I think, find oxalic acid one of the best to use, 
though not if the purple or bluish toning action is objected to, as 
T have found that oxalic acid generally shows this toning effect. 
I mentioned in some notes on the subject last May (“The Photo- 
graphic Journal” 45, No. 5, p. 189) tha I had been unable to deter- 
mine whether this deposit was silver or cobalt, and I regret that: I 
have not had time to go further into the matter since. The deposit 
is probably a mixture of both, the silver being brought into solution 
by the first part of the reducing ac ion, and subsequently re- 
deposited.—I am, gentlemen, yours faithfully, H. E. Suara. 

Ezra Street, Columbia Road, London, E. 

February 19, 1906. 


Perhaps Dr. Chesterman 


NEGATIVES TAKEN IN THE GUIANA FOREST. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—We refer to the question asked by your corre- 
spondent, “ Old Subscriber,” on page 140 of your issue of the loth 
inst., and would ask to be allowed to say that if your correspondent 
would care to send us the negatives mentioned, we should be happy 
to do our best for him.—Yours faithfully, Itrorp, Limirep. 

Ilford, London, H., February 17, 1906. 


TO PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Will you allow me to suggest to the members of the 
numerous photographic societies who may be desirous of expressing 
their gratitude to their secretaries, who do so much for the enjoy- 
ment and instruction of their members, that the forthcoming Photo- 
graphic Convention to be held at Southampton in July offers a 
capital opportunity of paying a compliment to their secretaries, and 
at the same time benefiting their societies. 

There are often difficulties in giving a testimonial, but if each 
society would make its secretary a member of the Photographic Con- 
vention by the payment of the 5s. subscription, and pay his expenses 
for the week, it would be a pretty compliment to a hardworked 
official who could not fail to learn much from his association with 
all the leading photographers of the world, and would be able to 
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transmit that knowledge to his fellow members on his retuyp, 
Yours truly, Eryest J. Humpumpy, © 
Blenheim Club, St. James’s Square, London. 
February 14, 1906. 

[This suggestion from the President-elect of the Convention jg g 
obviously one of benefit to any society as to need no endorsement 
from us. If motives of gratitude do not prompt a society to ag 
upon it, the direct, return in the enhanced activity of the society, 
which may be safely prophesied as its effect, ought to decide ia 
adoption. . As we said last week, there is every prospect that the 
July Convention, over which Mr. Humphery is to preside, will proye 
a rendezvous of photographic forces calculated to put new life into 
any society: represented at it.—Kps., B. J. P.] 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In Mr. Otto Pfenninger’s letter in the current number 
of the BririsH JouRNAL oF PHotograpuy, Mr. Pfenninger permits 
himself to make the following statement: “The quasi-instantaneous 
picture is taken with a Bennetto camera, a system which does noi 
give three pictures of equal size—a defect that all cameras with 
the now known reflector system have.” I must demur emphatically 
to the latter part of this statement. For several years I have worked 
at a camera of this description, and one of the chief difficulties ] 
have had to overcome has been this difference in the size of the 
respective tricolour negatives. I claim after prolonged effort 
have overcome these difficulties, and the negatives now taken in 
my single exposure tricolour camera are invariably of identical siz 
giving in the positives printed from them, by direct contact, perfect 
register. This statement may be verified by inspection of my 
exhibits in the Brivise Journat or PHorocrapuy’s exhibition, 
I am, yours faithfully, Epwin T. Burm. 

26, Craven Park, Willesden, N.W. 

February 19, 1906. 


CHEAP ENLARGEMENT OFFERS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—The various methods of fraud adopted by the ite 
portrait swindlers have been freely exposed of late, especially so il 
your esteemed journal, but I think another system, though differing 
in method, is nevertheless injurious to the profession. The enclosed 
(from a weekly magazine) is a sample of what is issued periodical 
to the public. 

The advertisement offers for 5s. an enlargement, for which “ 
public are informed,” a first-class photographer would charge’ 
guinea or more. I venture to say many photographers could be 
found who, for the price quoted, would do enlargements equal 0 
those of the “Great London Firm.? But this offer should be o 
interest to photographers if only for the statement that “ These élt 
largements are an actual reproduction of the photograph”; also 
that, “ By a new method they are actual enlargements of the pho 0: 
graph itself.” Are photographers acquainted with this new mé hod 
If not, the competition would require consideration. But putting 
this aside, unquestionably, coming from such a source, 4 certall 
section of the public would accept such misleading statements, all 
thereby create the erroneous idea that photographers, when quot 
fair prices for enlargements, differing from the “new method,” welt 
making exorbitant profits.—Yours truly, Maurice Mzpcatf. 

Oak Villa, Padua Road, Anerley, S.H., February 20, 1906. 

[The offer referred to by our correspondent is obviously made 
jusual language of plausible advertisement bluff, and, of course, 
no new thing in the methods of attracting notoriety by trespassilp 
upon the preserves of a particular profession. However, thes 
methods seem to be good enough for a so-called religious: papel 
Eds., B.J.P.) 


in tt 
it 


++ ___ 


Erratum.—By an oversight last week the name of Mr. E. J a 
E.R.P.S., was omitted from the list of newly-elected judges nf 
Technical Section of the forthcoming R.P.S. Exhibition. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


= 
All matters intended for the text portion of this JourNaL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Eprrors, Tuy Brivise 
JouRNAL oF PuHorocRapny, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 
Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 
Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GrReENnwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
For the convenience of feaders, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 
GREENWoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
Is. 7d.| each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Lwo unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


TOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


Brett, 42, Avenue Road, Hampton, Middlesex. Photograph of J. G. Beale, 
Vinner ot the North of the Thames Chamnionship, 1906. 

trett, Ewart Lodge, Jameson Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. Photograph of 
me Group of Bexhill Harriers with Carey Witherden (Whip. 

a & Whittaker, 33, Coronation Street, Blackpool. Two Photographs of 
Wack Boy in Native Dress. 

. Whiffin, 770, Harrow Road, Kensal Green, W. Photograph of G. Newlands, 
ween’s Park Rangers Football Club. 

NEtrE Copy.—I want to copy a small head out of group, and 
enlarge up to C.D. vignette. The background in group is a 
brick wall. How am I to proceed to take out brick wall and put 
in suitable background?—H. O. 

Without seéing the picture it is impossible to say what is the 

best mode of procedure. We should have surmised that any 
professional photographer, with the picture before him, would 
see at a glance the best thing to be done. Howeyer, here is one 
way. Copy the figure to the size desired, and then with a 
retoucher’s knife scrape down the lines in the mortar to the same 
density as the bricks on vignette in the printing. Another way 
would be to block out the background and then vignette in the 
orinting. Then, by double printing, introduce a hatched back- 
ground as described on page 2 of our issue for January 5. Of 
course, there are other ways, but either of these will probably 
imswer your purpose. 
SISHING.—I would be giad if in correspondence column in B.J. 
some indication of “How to use a burnisher” can be given? I 
aave hunted up the subject in the text books, but can find 
1othing.—B. Kirzicx. 

You do not say the form of the burnisher you have, but we 
wssume it is of the bar form. First, lubricate the prints by 
ubbing them over with a solution of Castile soap, twenty grains, 
ind alcohol ten ounces. Heat the bar of the burnisher as hot as 
he hand can bear, and then pass the prints through two or 
hree times, with sufficient pressure to give the desired polish. 
NG Baru.—Could you kindly tell me formula for toning bath 
or P.O.P.; best darker chocolate tone or black tones for five 
ninutes?—H. V. 

The tungstate bath is a very suitable one for warm tones. 

fou will find the formula on page 972 of the “ Aimanac,” where 
Iso you will find the necessary baths for black tones, but we 
vould remind you that a formula will not give you a given tone 
inless the negative is suitable. 
8.—I shall consider it a favour if you will kindly let me know 
vhere I can obtain the foliowing American books in England :— 
Ourdan’s Art of Retouching,” “ Abbot's Improvement of Nega- 
ive,” “John’s Photographic Colour Guide” ?—H. G. P. 

So far as we know they are not stocked in this country, 
Tessrs. Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farrington Avenue, E.C., could 
btain them for you. 

UCHER.—We can only suggest to you that you insert a small 
dvertisement in our columns if you wish to purchase negatives 
or practice 

oN Printine.—Will you please give me the following informa- 
ion?—(1). Would the same result be obtained if a carbon print 
fas printed in winter to the same tint (using P.O.P. as a guide), 
$s was used in summer light? (2). If not, what allowance should 
e made? (3). Does the increased strength of the bichromate 
ath affect the gradations in a carbon print? (4). What are the 


relative printing speeds of carbon tissue sensitized in bichromate 
baths of the strength of 14 per cent., 2 per cent., 24 per cent., 
5 per cent., 10 per cent.?—O. W. I. 

(1). No. In a feeble light a proportionately longer exposure 
is required for carbon. (2). Say about twenty-five per cent. 
(5). A weak bath yields more brilliant prints than a strong one. 
The stronger the bath the softer will be prints. (4). This is 
difficult to say, as we have never made a strict comparison. But 
the stronger the bath the more sensitive will be the tissue. We 
may tell you, however, that a ten per cent. solution is unsuitable, 
as the bichromate salt will, in all probability, crystallise out on 
the surface as the tissue dries, that is, if it is left in the bath 
the usual time. 

Brackine Instpr or CamEra.—(1). Would you kindly give me recipe 
for a flexible paint suitable for camera bellows, either red or 
black? (2). Also, as blue and violet rays are the most active, 
would it not be well for studio to be painted in these colours? 
—H. J. P. 

(1). A very good medium for the purpose is Japanner’s gold 
size diluted with twice its bulk of turpentine. With this mix 
“drop-black” sufficient to cause it to dry dead. (2). There would 
be no advantage. It was a very old idea to glaze the studio with 
blue glass and paint the walls blue, but no advantage accrued. 
Indeed, it was rather the other way about. You will see a note 
on this subject on another page. 

Srupio.—Would you kindly advise me in the following :—(1). 
Whether plain, or ground glass, for studio, with east light? 
(2). What best material for blinds for top and side for same?— 
S. Howarp. 

(1). Hither may be used, but we should prefer plain glass, 
unless there is an unpleasant outlook, in which case ground or 
fluted glass would be the better. (2). A medium blue, light 
green, or dark buff blinds, would be suitable for this aspect. 

Tivtive.—I enciose tinted miniature, and should fell obliged if you 
would kindly let me know the paper on which it is printed, and 
the method of tinting, etc. My miniatures do not appear to have 
the same finish as enclosed.—F. R. W. 

So far as can be judged, we should say the print is on a thin 
bromide or P.O.P. paper. The tinting is done with the usual 
aniline colours sold for the purpose. The high gloss is obtained 
by squeegeeing the print, while wet, on to a glass plate. The 
tinting is very neatly done. 

Mempersuir of tHe R.P.S.—Would you kindly inform me how one 
can become a member of the Royal Photographic Society, and 
what is the secretary’s name and address?—R. P. 8. 

A letter of enquiry to the Secretary, Mr. J. McIntosh, 66, 
Russell Square, London, W.C., will bring you the necessary 
particulars. 

Tures-Cotrour Worx.—(1), Why is it that some colour-workers use 
screens of orange, green, and violet, and others red, green, and 
blue? (2). Would you please give formulas for the set you con- 
sider correct, so that I can make dry ones? (3). What kind of 
gelatine is the best to use, and will good patent plate glass be a 
suitable support? (4). Has the abrupt absorption filter any 
advantage over the overlapping filter —A. M. A. CHAPMAN. 

(1). This is a distinction without a difference, due to the careless 
use of the terms red and blue for orange and violet respectively. 
Probably, strictly speaking, the screens should be termed reddish- 
orange, green and blue-violet. (2). The following formule, which 
are those given by Dr. Konig, have been proved satisfactory in 
practice, and they have the advantage of giving definite for- 
mule for definite areas. The first essential is a 6 per cent. solu- 
tion of gelatine. Thirty grains of hard gelatine should be 
soaked in cold water for half-an-hour, the water being renewed 
twice or three times during that time. It should then be 
drained and placed in a vessel, and sufficient water added to make 
the whole weigh 500 grains, then it should be melted by placing 
in a water bath and finally filtered through nainsook, which has 
been previously wrung out of hot water. This form the “ stock 
gelatine solution.” As very small quantities of dye are required, 
it is advisable to make up stock solutions of the dyes and then 
measure out the necessary quantities of these solutions. Blue- 
violet dye solution :—Crystal violet, 31 grains; distilled water, 
1 ounce, 5 drachms; glacial acetic acid, 5 drops. To make the 


OwnerRsuie oF Necatives.-We have given orders 


Rerovucuine (Reply to H. E. P.).—Your touch is bright and clean, 


InsureR.—The fire insurance companies will take risks o: 
ENLARGEMENT CHarcus.—(1). Is it the correct method to mount the 
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solution to 34 fl. ozs. of stock gelatine 
teen square inches of glass pour 118 
minims of the dyed gelatine. Two such screens cemented to- 
gether with Canada balsam form the blue-violet filter. The green 
dye solution :—Patent blue, 31 grains; tartrazine, 154 grains; 
warm distilled water, 3 ounces, 418 m. To make the green filter 
add 84 mimims of this solution to 34 fl. ozs. of stock gelatine 
solution. On every sixteen square inches pour 118 minims of the 
dyed gelatine. Two such screens cemented together form the 
green filter. The red dye solution:—Filter red I, 58% grains 5 
warm. distilled water, 34 ounces. To make the red filter add 
68 minims of this solution to 34 fl. ozs. of stock gelatine solution. 
On every sixteen square inches pour 118 minims of the dyed. 
gelatine. Two such screens cemented together form the orange- 
red filter. The dyes here mentioned can be obtained from 
Fuerst Bros. (3). Any good hard emulsion gelatine can be used, 
Nelson, Heinrich, Stoess, Drescher, etc. Thin white patent plate 
should be used, and the filters should be fitted inside the camera 
close in front of the plates. (4). This is a disputed point, but 
the preponderance of opinion is in fayour of the overlapping 
filters. 


filter add 118 minims of thi 
tine solution. On every six 


or certain nega- 
tives to be taken. ‘These have been made and charged for in an 
invoice as a separate item, quite apart from the charge for 
copies or prints. We desire that these negatives be han ed 
over to us, but the operator claims that he has a right to retain 
hem under a “custom of the trade.” Please say whether you 
think he has any such right of retention, having in view the 
act that we ordered and paid for the making of the “nega- 
tives.”—AGARIC. 
If you expressly ordered negatives and not prints of the sub- 
jects you can demand them. But if you did not do so, the 
photographer is following the custom of the trade in charging 
separately for them. An identical case has been so settled in 
he High Courts. We would refer you to the “Almanac” for 
906, p. 675, where this question is treated at length. 


and with more thought and less labour you should make a good 
retoucher. Vary the touch according to the subject—delicate, 
fine, and with subtle gradation for wrinkled faces such as that 
of the lady, and with broader, softer, and easier grain for the 
men. The character is removed more than even flattery calls 
for, and you are especially weak and undecided in clearing up in 
the vicinity of the chin and nose. Your lighting is too edged, 
and yet not sufficiently marked. Time taken is fair but far 
from top speed considering the quality of the finish. How- 
ever, it rests with your own industry and carefulness to attain 
a much higher standard of workmanship—you have it in you! 

this kind. 


oil-finished enlargements to be had wholesale at 5s. the 12 x 10 
size and upwards, behind a gilt or bronze matt, in a glazed 
frame, or should they be varnished and framed nett size? (2). 
What is a fair general retail price for the above, without a 
frame? - I am now finishing a standing figure of the King’s 
Royal Rifles, in oils, on 20 x 16 nett bromide. I have been asked 
to work a more detailed background—the original is quite plain, 
and have also to work in the medai ribbons. What is a fair average 
retail price for such a picture, complete, without frame? I have 
an idea this figure, or any of them for that matter, would look 
well in the antique oak and enrichment frame, overlaid with 
English goid, framed direct nett size. An opinion would greatly 
oblige, especially on the charges above.—MAutsvIcK. 

(1). Both methods are followed. We think the close framing 
is greatly preferable. (2). It is impossible for us to say, as we 
do not know the time given to the work. Surely you must be 
in a better position to judge than we are. We think the style 
of framing would look effective, but here again we do not see 
how we can advise you on the price. 


PERPLEXED.—You suy nothing about the length of the studio. We 


advise the longest focus you can use. You may see how long 


this can be in your studio from the tabie on page 1,124 of the 
« Almanac.” 
if longer. 


(2). At least ten or twelve inches, all the better 
(3) and (4). It is contrary to our custom to recom- 


mend individual goods. (5). It is impossible to Compare all the 
Jenses of one maker with all those of another, and in any case ye 
should not draw comparisons between individual lenses, 
many instances they are different in character, and are to hy 
preferred for different reasons. 

N.D.P. Novice.—No print was enclosed. There is usually no diff 
culty in attaching P.O.P. prints to glass. They should not 
hardened in alum or formalin, and it is all the bette 
not to let them dry before fixing them on the glasses. With 
these two precautions, you should have no trouble in gettin 
them to hold after squeegeeing down. ° 

Copyricur.—Some little time ago I procured a very good photograph 
of a village church, and issued picture postcards from the n 
tive. A copy has been handed over to the printers, from which 
they have made a block and printed same on cover-page. I hayg 
not copyrighted the picture. (1). Have Lany redress? (2). W 
is responsible for the copying—the printer, or the person hand 
the copy to him? (3). Is it possible for me to copyrig 
then take proceedings against the parties conjointly? K 

(1). No. (2). The printers.in this case. (3). Not for infringe 
ments before registration. 

R. D. M.—Certainly, an anastigmat is what you require. 
had better consult the makers’ lists (in the “ Almanac ”) for one 
For flashlight purposes it will be sufficient to select a rapidity 
of f/7 to 7/8. 

G. H. T.—We should not use pyro-soda for rapid development. I 
speed is important you would do better with pyrocatechain o 
kachin, both of which are good developers in other respects 
You should use the formule, with caustic soda as the alkali, 

A Book Query.—Will you kindly recommend good books fora 
beginner who wishes to study chemistry and optics as connectel 
with photography? Also books dealing with colour-photography! 
—BnGInNER. 

“Light, Visible and Invisible,” by Professor Sylvanus TI 
son; “Optics for Photographers,” by W. K. Burton; 
Chemistry of Photography,” by C. F. Townsend ; “ Colowr- 
graphy,” by Bolas, Tallent, and Senior. 

Coats or Arms, Ervc.—Would you kindly let me know if I must ob 
permission from anyone to place the borough or town coa 
arms upon pictorial postcards of the said district (photograplit 
not impressed)? (2). Where I can obtain the ivory-colourel 
embellishments to place over the corner joints and around 
openings of frames, as illustration herewith? (3). Where 
obtain a cheap plaster bust to, practise photographic lighti 
(4). Please advise me as to a tasteful colour and style for im 
decoration of show cases to harmonise with different colour 
of mounts and photographs ?—TastTErut. 

(1). We believe no permission is necessary. Why not wri 
town clerk of the borough for information? (2). We cannot say 
Possibly from the firms mentioned under (3). : 
the Italian quarter of London, such as G. Baldacci, 31, H 
Wall, E.C.; D. Lardi, 36, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, Bl 
(4). A neutral dark grey packing paper is as good as anything 
and is very cheap; or, if the case is of fair size, a fine am 
cloth of neutral shade, such as you can get from Burnet’s, 0 
Garrick Street, W.C., is very suitable, We advise you to aval 


to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserltt 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appeats 
in the text portion of the paper. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


Contents. Hard Labour It is to be hoped that the sentence of 
for Postcard = thrée months hard labour passed upon a 

Vendors. : aes : - 
— eee dealer in improper postcards at Hastings 


last week will be a salutary warning to all stationers and 
PAS | other shopkeepers who may be tempted to transgress the 
175 | Conventions of decency in the sale of postcards of a ques- 
ize | tionable character. We shall be glad to see the full power 


CATHEDRA ...... PATENT NEWS .. 
{BINATION PRINTING . 

OUR PHOTOGRAPHY .. New Apparatus, &. 
JLOSED ARC LAMPS IN PHOTO- | NeW MaTERIALS......... 
GRAPHY, By 0. H. Hewitt ... 164 | Oy 
METHOD FOR THE PROD’ 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE Notices 176 | of the law put forth to punish offenders of this class, and 


pon ees a Boa Gs OF SOCIETInS :— probably a few more sentences of this kind will show the 
2 ank .’. Barre) Meetings of Societies q . g L 
M.Sc. . ‘ 267 Week — eee BHoieeEa wholesalers in these cards that magistrates up and cee 
A 4 . 3 ociety .. Poz6G one a , e171 verely wi fe rs, 
IARINS OF COLOUR-BLINDNESS 71 | Consg evn etre 7 the country are determined to deal severely with offenders 
BVINTARNATIONAL ConGRESS Wanted: A Book on Studio In one case brought up at Marlborough Street, the invoices 
HOTOGRA pl enties Hi i i — F + i 
CANUTE Ra i aa manechis ee ae from the vendors of the cards were produced in Court and 
HIBITIONS :— Photographic Exhibition in placed in the hands of the police, a practice which other 
irmingham Photographic | Paris—Sensitometric Tests ....... 178 cistrat: ight follow witk 1 tag for s di 
Society—Bowes Park Photo. COMMERGIAT AND Lmgan Tx magistrates might follow with advantage, for spasmodic 


graphic Society — Hdinburgh | TELLIGENCE ,.... 
Photographic Society 


179 | seizures of retailers’ stock cannot be expected to be effective 


E> eka Sei ieee SES SLORCORHMSEON DEN oeCa in bringing the makers of the offensive cards to book. 
* * * 

SUMMARY. Useful ? While an old type of rapid rectilinear 
olour-Photography.—Complying with numerous requests the Exhi- | parealne UL designed for use in a quarter-plate 
a Be gee gee eo oiides a ronan open until | Id Lenses. neni, Bo Tos likely 46 Tho imngln ot a 
hue. (P. 163.) E S twenty-one additional exhibits have bargain, however cheaply it may be obtained, the case is 

very different with lenses of greater focal length. An 
Artistic Lenses.—An exhibition of the work of the Puyo-Pulligny eight-inch R.R. lens that, judged by modern standards, is 
ses opened in Paris yesterday. A full review by M: Demachy, useless for half-plate work, may cover a quarter-plate 
Dene reat eee een ee Supplement, ue | excellently at its full aperture. Such a lens can frequently 
ie of the B.J. : : HEURES CH TESS IIS | be met with, and while it may cost a pound or so if it has 


the name of a well-known maker on the mount, it can be 
inclosed arc lamps are now coming extensively into use for printing picked up for only a few shillings if nameless. Not long 
print-out papers, for enlarging and for portraiture. C. H. Hewitt, ago we secured such a lens for five shillings, and it has 
Be Pim deals with their properties and proved to be a really valuable acquisition for quarter-plate 

work at 7/8, though it is useless on a half-plate with any 
lew developers and a three-colour camera are among the patents greater aperture than 7/16. Many of the old nameless 
the week. (P. 174.) lenses were of French manufacture, and while they will 
: : cand : fetch practically no price at all in a modern saleroom, some 
ee ooo er plograp hic prnene oa a Tes been worked | of them are really useful. They are somewhat bulky com- 
| Res ctderahie naneeloe eae islobitgable MEET Posting pared with modern lenses, but an old “ half-plate He R.R. 

can generally be fitted to a quarter-plate camera without 
N a review of theories of the latent image, communicated: to the any trouble. Occasiona ly a Darlot lens is to be met with, 
idon Provincial Photographic Association, A. J. Bull concludes and one of that make is ikely to be very serviceable. The 
t the present eviderice supports a physical theory. (B. 169°) name is, however, not always on the mount, and when it is 
tandards for photographic materials and apparatus are specified a RENT IO be readily recognised. It gemonallly takes the 
he belated report of the International Congress of Photography, form of A.D. crossed, (ate letter being vertical and the other 
ch last July adopted resolutions as to colour sensitiveness, latitude, | horizontal, and this hieroglyphic is sometimes only to be 


(P. 171.) found marked in pencil on the ground edges of the glass 
he Birmingham, Exhibition appears to have made quite a small sen- lenses. % % % 
on by its presentation of a phenomenally fine collection of pictorial 
k, including that of workers hitherto unknown in this country. Artistic Yesterday there was opened at the Photo- 
exhibition closes on Monday next. (P. 172.) Lenses. Club of Paris an exhibition of the results 


vendor of objectionable postcards has been sentenced to three of the anachromatic lenses to which Major Puyo and his 
ths’ hard labour without the option of a fine. (P. 180.) colleague M. Leclere de Pulligny have drawn attention of 
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late, and the optical calculations for which, we believe, are 
due to their associated work. The selecting ciimmittee in- 
cludes M. Bucquet, the President of the Photo-Club, M. 
Demachy, M. Puyo, and M. Pulligny; and the exhibition is 
open free of charge daily from 10 to 6, at 44, Rue des 
Mathurins. The lenses, it may be remembered, were the 
subject of an article in our columns a little over a year 
ago, and since that time have been taken up to a consider- 
able extent by photographers with aims in the direction 
of pictorial portraiture. We shall deal fully with the ex- 
hibition next week, when a review from M. Demachy will 
appear accompanied by articles on the lenses by Major 
Puyo and M. de Pulligny. With the same issue also will 
be presented a supplement in the shape of a piece of 
portraiture made with the lenses. 


The “Your show is a revelation,” wrote Mr. 
Birmingham WwW. R. Bland, one of the judges, to a 
EXmIb itor: member of the Birmingham Society. Mr. 
Alex. Keighley, another judge, stated that he had never 
before judged at a show of such excellence. .\ review of 
some of the good things now to be seen in the rooms of the 
Royal Society of Artists, New Street, appears on another 
page. The Birmingham people have towers of strength in 
their midst, but this year’s show is not in any sense local. 
Nor even national: for the foreign exhibitors take a large 
and prominent place. Among them are well-known 
workers such as Demachy, Puyo, Diirkoop, but also a dozen 
others who are new to Great Britain, but must be reckoned 
in future among the pictorial leaders. Birmingham, dur- 
ing the time the exhibition remains open, should be, as it 
deserves to be, a rendezvous of those who would embrace a 
unique opportunity of judging present-day pictorial photo- 
graphy. The Exhibition closes on Monday next. 


Golour If anybody wants a parlour demonstra- 
Photography  jjon of three-colour printing he can get 
ees one for nothing from the proprietors of 

y a universal infant food. The latest 
advertisement novelty to reach our table takes the 


form of a single piece of “crystal” paper «mn which are 
printed three impressions—red, yellow, and blue—of the 
same subject. The printed instructions enable the lay 
person to fold the paper so as to superimpose the pictures, 
when a multi-colour effect of a kind is seen on holding the 
folded sheet up to a light. In the particular specimen 
which has come into our hands the result is far from satis- 
factory; and probably the inks used for the three com- 
ponents would make Mr. Carl Hentschel’s hair stand on 
end. But the idea might be utilised for the advertisement 
of the three-colour process. 


Smoothness = The less the machinery of photographing 
of Working. is in evidence in the studio the better 
the portrait, may be regarded as axiomatic. The adjust- 
ments of blinds or curtains, the movement of back- 
grounds, and the manipulation of the camera should all 
be made as simply and quietly as may be. One of the 
great advantages of spring roller blinds is that little more 
than a touch, particularly if a patent clutch to hold the 
cord is used, is necessary to let in more light. Curtains 
on strained wires are usually manipulated by means of a 
long rod, and more time is occupied and the work is more 
fussy. Blind cords should be renewed from time to time, 
to prevent the possibility of a breakage during a sitting. 
All the casters on background stands, tables, and the camera 
stand should be slightly oiled from time to time, so that 
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the movement is as easy andas silent as possible. The hea 
yest is rather difficult to keep in smooth working ordey 
Ii the sliding parts are thoroughly cleaned and made brig} 
and then coated with vaseline, which may be almost wiped 
off again, rusting will be prevented and the sliding move 
ment kept free and easy. The camera stand deserves’ mom 
attention than it generally receives. The rack and wom 
screw for raising and lowering the camera should be key 
clean and nicely oiled. There is a tendency for i e 
dust and become clogged and stiff. Wooden parts working 
against each other may pe lubricated with black-lead 95 
French chalk. The smooth working of dark slides isg 
matter only obtained by the use of well-made slides, com 
structed from well-seasoned wood. Early dark slides werg 
polished inside as well as out, and the wood much bette 
protected from climatic changes. Both slides and came 
should be kept dry, if easy working and uniform light 
tightness is desired. 


—— 


COMBINATION PRINTING. 


At one time—now some thirty or forty years ago—the 
qualifications required in a photographic printer were con 
siderably greater than they are at the present time. Then 
a printer was expected to be able to print in fresh and 
shaded backgrounds, or maybe to change them; or at times 
to combine two or more pictures into one. As an example 
of what used to be done it may be mentioned that the 
majority of the late Mr. H. P. Robinson’s pictures were 
printed from several negatives. Also, that the once 
famous picture, “The Two Ways of Life,” by Rejlander, 
which attracted a great deal of attention at the time it was 
produced, was printed from something like three dozen 
different negatives, yet the junctures could not be detectel 
so dextrous was the work done. Many modern printers tf 
called upon to change a background or introduce one o 
more figures into a group, would not know how to set abou 
the work, as witness the queries that are constantly being 
considered in the “ Answers” column. Only last week m 
replied to a correspondent, a professional photographer 
who did not know how to produce a vignette portrait outa 
a group of several people. 

In combination printing two systems may be followed 
either masking, or vignetting the one picture into tl 
other. The latter is, perhaps, the better, but requitts 
greater skill and more experience to get perfect resulis 
than does the former; hence this method will here be col 
sidered. We shall not attempt to enumerate all i 
“dodges” that may be resorted to, even in masking, Dl 
will describe a couple of simple methods that will, with 
little ingenuity on the part of the worker, enable him to a 
anything in this direction that he is ever likely to be 
called upon to undertake. 4 

By way of example let us assume that an extra portrall 
is required to be introduced into a group already taken, of 
maybe, to replace one of the figures, that may have movel 
when the picture was taken, by a more perfect one. 
us say the picture is 12 by 10, and contains several figure 
Tf the portrait to be introduced has to be taken specially, 
should, of course, im size, lighting, and density be made ‘0 
correspond with those in the group. If it has to be mall 
from another photograph this should be reproduced the 


Let 


‘proper size, and a half-plate would be suitable for the pur 


pose. The negative having been obtained, a print is mau 
from it on, preferably, thin paper. Next the figure, % y 
much of it as may be required to appear in the picture” 
cut out neatly with a sharp-pointed penknife, and the t0 


portions exposed to light until the paper is blackeneé 
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1¢ figure-portion is then adjusted.in’ position on the large | negative must, obviously, be protected from light. during 
gative, and firmly secured with a few touches of |- the ‘printing. We then have the figure, alone, on white 
diarubber solution. This cement is preferable to | paper the tull size which the finished picture is to be. 
hers, inasmuch as it does not cause expansion of The printed figure is now neatly painted over with gam- 
e paper, and the mark can be easily removed | boge and allowed to dry. This print is then put.into the 
required, without injury to the larger negative. | right position on the group negative, which is then printed 
le other portion—the background mask—is similarly | as usual; the gamboge protects the already printed image 
sured on the small negative. This being done | from further action of light. After the printing is. 
@ group negative is printed in the ordinary way, | finished the print is washed, toned, and fixed in. the ordin-- 
d the print will, of course, have a white space left | ary way. In the washing out of the free silver from the 
receive the new figure. The group negative is then paper the gamboge dissolves away and leaves the image 
moved, the single figure one put in the proper posi-| clean. The reason why albumen or collodio-chloride paper 
n—the margins being extended by black or yellow paper | is advised in this method is that, with some makes of 
protect the already printed portions—and the second | gelatine paper, the gamboge would be liable to leave a: 
inting done, care being taken that the depth in the | yellow tint behind, but with either of the others no such 
cond printing is the same as in the first, otherwise there | trouble will arise. ; 
ll be a difference in tone in the finished result. If the In combination printing, whatever method be eniployed, 
rk be neatly done the junction of the two printings wil care should be taken, more especially when several print-- 
t be seen. If it is, it must be touched in with colour, ings have to be done, that the paper is in the same hygro- 
t this should not be required. Here we have assumed scopic condition in the different printings, for it goes with- 
ut only one figure has to be introduced, but it will be | out saying that if it expands or contracts between them 
vious to all that several may be put in in the same way. | accurate registration, will not be obtained. : 
There is another very simple method of accomplishing In double or combination printing great neatness and 
» same end which some may prefer to the one jus some care is necessary with every print, and if many are- 
scribed. In this the single-figure negative has the back- required the work becomes a little tedious. Therefore, if, 
und, and such portions as are not required, blocked out say, several dozens of the same subject are required, it is 
sh black varnish, or a blackened cut-out mask as in the | better to make a combined negative. Such a combination 
sve method. The figure is then printed on a piece o negative is by no means a difficult thing to make, 
amen, or collodio-chloride paper, a little larger than | but it requires neatness and some skill in the work, and 
» large negative, and approximately in the position it is | if only a few prints are required it is scarcely worth the~ 
Occupy in the group. All the paper beyond the small ' trouble involved. 
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COLOUR 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


these examples with a view of supplementing the catalogue... 


i Exhibition of Colour Photography, opened at these offices 1 eu 
The following are the added exhibits :— 


January 19 last, was announced in our last issue to close 


he time appointed, viz., to-morrow, March 3. During the 
t few days, however, we have received quite a number of 
ers asking for an extension of the time during which there 
be an opportunity of viewing the collection, and we 
e therefore provided for the exhibition to remain open 
ther fortnight, ie., until Saturday, March 17. It will 
1 be finally closed, and the specimens returned to the ladies 
gentlemen by whose courtesy and kindness we have been 
bled to bring together a collection which, we are assured 
all hands, has been an incentive and impetus to colour 
lography. Since the opening of the exhibition the responses 
ur offer to add exhibits to those already catalogued has 
lIted in additions to the number of twenty-one, and the 
ent occasion may be seized as a convenient one to describe 


Portrait from life on Rotary 


three- colour stripping pig- 
ment films — The Rotary 


Photographic Co., Ltd. 

Snap-shots in colour (three- 
colour prints)}—Captain. Las- 
celles Davidson. 


Copy of a painting on 
Rotary carbon tissue—H. R. 
Grills. 


Solgram colour print. 

Turner's “Temeraire ” 
three-colour Sinop print — 
8S. G. Yerbury. 

Three-colour prints by ferro- 
prussiate and gum processes 
—Rev. Johnson Barker. 

Portrait of the King. Three- 
colour reproduction of a 


painting by the Sanger-Shep-- 
herd process—H. R. Grills. 

Three-colour transparency, . 
on two glass plates with film 
interposed, Enlarged to whole 
plate from quarter-plate nega 
tives—The Lady Saltoun. 

Transparency by the- 
MacDonough-Joly process — 
A. V. Kenah. 

Two transparencies by the- 
Jumeaux process—Otto Pfen-- 
ninger. 

Six three-colour Pinatype- 
prints—Henry J. Comley. 

Three-colour print on “ Ro- 
tary” stripping film—Henry~ 
J. Comley. 


NX example which other photographic societies might well find 
» their advantage to follow was recently set by the Dundee and 
of Scotland Photographic Association. Recognising the claims 
he ladies included in its membership roll it set apart an even- 
Specially for their instruction. A large attendance of both 
Ss was the result. The subject for the evening was “Carbon 
ting,” and the lecturer was Mrs. Vaness C. Baird. 


to the report, we suggest that one of the first duties of the Society~ 
is to place a few later editions of standard works on its shelves. 
Apparently, it has not purchased a single volume on photography ~ 
during the past five years. It might well invest, say, a later edition 
ot Wall's “ Dictionary” than 1895, of Chapman Jones’s “ Science and 
Practice” than that of the same year, and it does not appear to- 
possess Abney’s “Instruction in Photography” at all. 

m Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association, in issuing its 
al report, has to chronicle a practically stationary. membership 
yet is able to record a balance to its credit, and a year of 
ssful work. The library is said to have been overhauled, 
if its present condition is represented by the catalogue appended 


Mr. Warren D. Wetrorp is announced in the February and re- 
modelled issue of the “ Motorist and Traveller” as its art editor. 
Our motoring contemporary is now in the hands of Mr. A. J. 
Wilson, and is a large and handsome production which is extremely ~ 
good value at threepence. 
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eee Scene, 
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ENCLOSED ARC LAMPS 


CoMPETITION is so keen nowadays that the somewhat leisurely 
methods of the past will no longer suffice if the worker is to hold his 
own. One of the features of the last three or four years has been the 
increasing reliance of the portrait photographer on bromide and gas- 
light papers for dull weather, and for orders required in very short 
time. Excellent as are the results, and simple the working of these 
papers, there are cases where 
something different is re- 
quired, and the question 
often asked is, “How can I 
get prints by other processes 
than these, when daylight is 
not available?” The par- 
tial printing and subsequen 
development of  P.O.P. 
which from time to time 
has attracted the attention o 
professionals, is but an indi- 
cation of this want. What 
applies to printing applies 
equally to other photographic 
work, such as enlarging and 
exposures in the camera for 
portraits, copying, or the 
photography of objects such 
as silverware, vases, and 
small articles of furniture. 
An illuminant, then, which 
may be readily installed, and 
be available for any or all o 
these everyday purposes, 
should prove exceedingly 
useful in any studio which is 
as busy as its owner would 
like it to be, and I venture to 
think such a lamp, if its 
powers are made the most 
of, will at once increase the 
capacity and speedily in- 
crease the output. 

It must not be supposed 
that a powerful light, such 
as an enclosed arc lamp, can 
be bought and put into safe 
and efficient use quite so 
easily as a fourpenny incan- 
descent gas mantle. There 
are certain points which re- 
quire careful attention nov 
only in the use, but in the 
installation of the lamp. It 
will perhaps be better to 
briefly indicate the uses to 
which a lamp of the enclose 
type may be put, and to 
point out those methods of 
use which are calculated to 
give the best results. One or 
two convenient ways of mak- 
ing the installation may then be suggested, so that the maximum of 
efficiency may be obtained with the minimum of expense and trouble 
in working. It may also be well to state at once that reference is 
made to the enclosed arc lamps of the Westminster Engineering Com- 
pany. They are, so far as I am aware, the only enclosed arc lamps 
at present on the market specially designed for photographic work. 
As will be seen from the Westminster Company’s list, their photo- 
graphic efficiency is guaranteed by the published tests made here at 
the Polytechnic Institute, and the details and information given in 
this article have been obtained from work done at the Polytechnic, 
where the proper adjustments for the most efficient actinic ‘intensity 
were first studied and applied to pure photography and process 
work, 


PORTRAIT BY ENCLOSED Arc LAmp. 


The lamp was placed 8 to 10 feet from the sitter, 
given at 7/6 on aplate, 200 H. and D. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Printing. 


For printing by any of the daylight processes, the lamp is hes 
suspended near the floor so that the printing frames may he set al 
round inaring. By having a circular gallery a double Ting of frame 
may be printed, one ring above the other. A good average distang 
from the lamp is two to three feet. The number of frames which 


By C. H. Hewitt, 


pended over a 
but 


, and an exposure of 2 to 3 seconds 


) work-bench to ‘ 
he light. being then on a level with the eyes, some shield ® 


may be printed at once j 
not an important point, a 
the time of printing is 
short. For instance, with g 
negative of reasonable thick 
ness, a  platinotype print 
may be made in two on 
three minutes under ordinary 
working conditions, an in 
less time if it is held nearer 
to the lamp and kept moving 
to equalise the light over the 
negative. P.O.P. or collodig 
chloride will require a littl 
longer, and carbon longer 
still, especially if the nege. 
tive be rather thicker, as 
well as denser. When the 
lamp is burning steadily, 
the crater of the positive pol 
being in the centre of the 
end of the carbon, the light 
is practically uniform all 
round the lamp. Occasionally, 
through imperfections in the 
carbons or inaccuracy oi 
alignment of the two 
carbons, or, through the em 
closing of the are not being 
quite perfect, currents of ait 
affecting the are, the lightis 
brighter on one side. Bul 
under normal average condi 
tions the light is uniform all 
round the lamp, and if the 
negatives are even in thick 
ness and printing quality, i 
is quite possible to print by 
time. For instance, we have 
recently printed at the Poly 
technic a batch of piatine 
types in this way, classifying 
the negatives, ascertaining 
the time required, and thell 
exposing fifteen or eighteem 
frames set round a chalked 
circle for that time. A greatet 
degree of uniformity is ob 
tained than by making @ 
visual examination of the 
prints, and the work is mol 
rapidly got through. 
The lamp may be sis 

stooping to the {loos 


avoid 


needed. Such a shield is better used in any case, as the ligh is vel) 


concentrated and powerful. 


Care must be taken not to allow 4 
bottom of the lamp or the lower carbon to touch the bench or floor; 
and particularly any metal, or short circuiting will probably occu 
The lamp should be suspended so as to swing clear of everything. 40 
prevent scorching of the woodwork or floor, a sheet of asbestos 18 au 
advantage. The heat given by these enclosed lamps is consideral 
and in carbon printing it is very necessary to keep the frame 
suflicient distance so as to avoid heating the carbon tissue. 
overheated, becomes practically insoluble, and even if only 
insolubility exists, the degrading of the high-lights is fatal. 


Jey 
s aba 
Tissues 
partial 

With 
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r printing process it is well to have the negatives a little stronger | enlarge from negatives covered on the back with matt varnish with- 
contrast, as the powerful light penetrates the opacities of the | out any great amount of granularity showing in the finished result. 
‘ative more than ordinary daylight. I have noticed the greatest | A sufficiency of light makes it possible to do a good deal of shading: 
erence between daylight and arc light prints from the same nega- | or dadging during the exposure on the bromide paper. The exposure- 
e in the case of the carbon process. Where the tissue is sensitized | may be increased, if desired, by using a smaller stop in the lens, until 
the worker himself it is possible to get excellent prints from | it is, say, a minute. This is neither too short for easy manipulation: 
inary negatives by using a weaker sensitizing bath, going even as | of the shielding card, nor so long as to make the manipulation 
as a one per cent. bath, so that no trouble need be apprehended. tedious. Negatives made for contact printing in C.C. or platinotype 


Miss Vera Morris. Miss Ethel Reason. Miss Sylvia Smythe. 


PorTRAITS BY ENCLOSED ARc. By Miss Annie Bell. 


The lamp was used 6 to 8 feet$frcm the sitters, one thickness of clean blue tracing cloth used as a diffusing screen, and the direct light allowed to 
fall o floor and the reflector. Exposures, one-third second at 7/5°6 on a 250 H. and D, plate. 


(nother point I have observed, but have never seen mentioned else- | are too strong for enlarging with the ordinary gas or oil 
ere, is that when using such a concentrated light the Newton’s antern. With an arc lamp they give excellent results, and slight 
gs formed by pressure of the negative against the sheet of glass ifferences in strength may readily be compensated by selecting a 
the printing frame, will print on to the printing paper. This romide paper of suitable character. When very strong negatives, 
urs sometimes when making contact dry-plate transparencies in such as those for carbon, have to be enlarged, the use of the “‘ grader” 
» dark-room, using incandescent gas or electric lamps, if the will probably be necessary, but if a fairly open jens aperture is used 
me is not kept moving, and the same remedy may be applied when he exposures even then need never be prolonged. Assuming the 
nting ordinary daylight processes by the enclosed lamps. average increase of exposure due to the grader as fifteen times, and 


negative strong in contrast, but not unnecessarily thick, an expo- 
ure of 1 to 14 minutes would be about the usual time, with ordinary 
bromide paper, and enlarging from half-plate to 15 x 12, i1.e., two to 
aree diameters. 
When thin negatives have to be dealt with a piece of pale yellow 


© 


Enlarging. 


wn 


When making use of the lamp for enlarging, whether direct on to 
ymide paper or from transparencies for enlarged negatives, great 


e must be exercised to keep the lantern from getting overheated. 


ct 


th a light of this intensity the danger of fogging the sensitive 2 4 
terial by stray light is much greater than when an oil lamp or glass may be placed ab the back of the negative, and will HOW ONY? 
andescent gas is employed, and it becomes necessary to carefully Increase exposure until it is of manageable duration, but wall also 
se in the arc lamp. Then arises the danger to which I have tend to increase the contrast in the enlargement. — Such a glass may 
erred, that of overheating. It is possible by continuous burning be obtained by dyeing (with a NCR qyjealsolutions{oh samttazin) 
eet such a degree of heat as would seriousiy endanger the insulation fixed-out and washed lantern half-plate. 

the wiring in the lamp. This risk is obviated by switching off Portraiture. 

‘current after each exposure, but it is preferable not to switch The requirements in a light for portraiture appear to me to be the 
between a trial and the actual exposure, as the light might vary | following :— 

some extent. A double switch, closed in, should be used. With 1. Safety, that is freedom from risk of fire from short circuiting or 
ne forms of switch, the spark or flash occurring when switching from failing broken carbons. 

is more than sufficient to fog any bromide paper which may be 2. Cleanliness, so as to protect the studio and sitters from dust and 
covered in the room. dirt. 

The strength of the light enables much to be done in an electric are 3. Comfort, freedom from heat or excessive glare, or hissing or 
tern which is either impossible or inconvenient with less powerful roaring of the light. 

minants. One or two thicknesses of ground glass may be used 4. Kitficiency, ensuring sufficient light to enable a good distribution. 
ween the light and the condenser, equalising the illumination of | to be made. 

negative without seriously prolonging the expostire, and giving a 5. Simplicity, the lamp not needing too frequent an adjustment or 
ht more iike daylight, in that minute defects in the glass, or film, or being difficult to adjust, or so complicated as to get out of order 
cks of dust in the varnish are not glaringly apparent on the frequently. 


argement. With a light diffused in this way it is possible to 6. Economy in maintenance and in consumption of current. 
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Let us apply these to the enclosed type of arc lamp and seé how 
far it will answer the requirements. As regards safety, much depends 
on good and careful construction, and the lamps being well made it 
only remains to have the wiring carefully done by a competent elec- 
trician. One of the dangers of the open arc is that carbons may 
break, and falling to the floor may set dresses or furniture on fire. 
With an enclosed lamp this can hardly occur. Care must, however, 
be taken to fasten the lower carbon very securely with the clamping 
screw, or the metal plate forming the bottom of the lamp will expand 
as the lamp gets hot, and the carbon not expanding to the same 
extent will be likely to drop out. 

In point of cleanliness the enclosed are runs an incandescent electric 
lamp very close. Not only are the products of combustion reduced 
to the minimum by the fact of the arc being enclosed in an almost 
air-tight glass cylinder, but this cylinder keeps any dirt and fumes 
from escaping and settling in the studio. 

No artificial light can be regarded as satisfactory unless a fair 
degree of comfort is ensured for the sitter. For freedom from glare 
with great actinic power, steadiness of light, and absence of great 
heat, the enclosed type of are lamp is satisfactory. 

The power of the light is amply sufficient, as may be seen from 
the illustrations and the particulars attached thereto. The portraits 
of children show what can be done in the way of cutting down expo- 
sure, while the half-length portrait in which the light has been con- 
trolled so as to secure some concentration of light and shade was 
given an exposure of from two to three seconds under the condi- 
tions stated. 

A lamp for portraiture which requires any attention is moré or less 
a worry as compared with daylight working, where the light may 
be said to require no attention at all. If the artificial light requires 
constant or frequent attention, that is, if adjustments need to be 
made every few minutes, and perhaps more frequently than this, the 
mental strain of operating, always great enough on account of the 
many variable factors, the attention to small details and the securing 
of proper expression, is materially increased. When the light approxi- 
mates to daylight in steadiness and continuity, more attention can 
be given to these details. 


Installing the Lamps. 

Inquirers who contemplate installing artificial light usually ask 
first as to the cost per exposure. In any case the cost of running 
cannot be high relatively to the price obtained for the finished photo- 
graphs. It is hardly possible to give more than approximate figures, 
and, of course, with a continuous burning lamp the cost per expo- 
sure depends on the time taken by the operator in posing and expos- 
ing. It seems better, therefore, to give the cost of running per hour. 
The Westminster No. 114 lamp takes 6 to 7 units per hour, and 
the smaller No. 111 lamp takes 34 to 4 units. Ona day load at 2d. 
per unit the cost is thus seen to be from Is. to 1s. 2d. per hour or 
7d. to 8d. per hour respectively. To this must be added the cost of 
the glass cylinders and the carbons. With care the cylinders. should 
last a long time. If two new carbons are fitted to the lamp it should 
run easily for three hours without renewal, though in that time the 
lower carbon may need raising once or perhaps twice. The enclosing 
of ‘the arc effects a vast economy in carbons. Using the smaller or 
No. 111 lamp, therefore, the cost may be estimated at 8d. for current 
and, say, 4d. for carbons and glass cylinders, which is an ample allow- 
ance. Taking five minutes as sufficient time for an ordinary sitting 
with two or three exposures, the cost works out at a penny per sitter. 
In the case of the installation for the photography at the Mansion 

’ House, to which further reference is made below, the lamp was 
burning for nearly seven hours, and seventy-five units were used, at 
gd. per unit. The number of plates exposed was 450, the cost thus 
working out at about a hali-penny per plate. In this case the rate 
per unit was higher than is usually charged, and photographers have 
now little or no difficulty in getting current at the power rate for 
are lamps. 

We must now turn to a brief consideration of the methods of instal- 
lation. If one lamp is to be used for printing and enlarging, as 
well as portraiture, the smaller size will be the more convenient. It 
may be suspended in an umbrella-shaped reflector, the light being 
covered in by means of a wire framework shaped like an inverted bee. 
hive, and covered with tracing linen cut in gores and lightly sewn on. 
Fig. 1 roughly indicates the arrangement shown in section. The 
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wire umbrella, six or seven feet across, is covered with taggers 
with thin sheet zinc from the top to A B, the Temaining portion 
being calico tightly stretched, and the whole coated inside with w 

paint or distemper. The wire bee-hive is attached at A by 
hooks to rings on the umbrella, and at B_ by one hook, so that it ma 
be unhooked here and allowed to swing down to allow of access f 


screen, eight feet high and covered with white blotting paper, | 
placed, giving ample side light and obviating too great a concentta 
tion of light. On the shadow side of the sitter another large reflect 
ing screen of white blotting paper is placed to illuminate the shadow 
By its size and by being placed at the right distance from the sitte 
false reflexes in the eyes are, to a great extent, avoid 
arrangement of the lamp is practically that employed at 
technic Studio Operating Classes, where Mr. Howar 
always advocated softening contrast by the raising of 
shadows, thereby materially diminishing the exposure, in 
to the lowering of the tone of the high-lights by means of 
diffusing screens. 
Instead of the bee-hive shaped diffuser the lamp may be le 


floor, and the whole of the shadow side reflector, the large amoull 
of reflected light from the interior of the umbrella, and from the 
three-fold screen, preventing any indication of the direct characte! 
of the light on the lower part of the subject. , 

C is a counterpoise weight which allows of the lamp being zaisell 
for full-length standing figures. The lamp may, of course, be h 
at a fixed height and from a trave ling pulley, but this is, in the 
majority of studios, quite unnecessary. F ; : 

An alternative arrangement which we have used experimentally 
and which has worked exceedingly well, is to suspend one of the 
smaller size lamps about three feet from the wall, which is covered 
with white blotting paper or a white lantern sheet, simply usta 
large tracing linen head screen for diffusing, as shown in Fig. & 
Working in this way the lamp may be very conveniently lowered : 
printing, or the cable may be detached, the lamp lifted down, am 
taken to the enlarging lantern or the printing room. . 

In portrait work it is most important to use a very efficient Tens 
shield, or the plates will be badly fogged by light striking the lei 
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is, of course, should be done with daylight work, but it is much | illumination. With small prints no difficulty will occur, but when 
wre essential where the light is in front of the lens rather than at a large picture, says 15 to 20 inches in length, is to be copied, it will 
e side, and with artificial light the close proximity of the source of | be necessary to use a reflector, Of course, the best arrangement 
e light to the sitter often brings the lamp only just outside the | is that adopted in process work, where two lamps are employed, one 
Id of view. Possibly the best form of lens shields is a kind on each side of the original. d 
box, the front of which may be moved nearer to the lens, or further For enlarging, the most convenient method of using the same lamp 
ray, as required. The opening in the front, reversibie like the in the lantern would be to have a large Russian iron box made, taking 
ck of a camera, for upright or oblong portraits, should be arranged care to secure light tightness, with ample ventilation. The condenser 
allow nothing to be seen on the focussing screen except the should not be of too short a focus, so that it may be kept well away 
quired picture. from the lamp and any risk of breakage removed. : 
if the lamp is used for copying, care must be taken to secure even C. H. Hewirr. 


. METHOD FOR THE PRODUCTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS ON SILK. 


(A Paper read before the Society of Dyers and Colourists). 


In 1896 a series of experiments was made by Mr. Ernest Bentz and ) in the dark or in a room dimly lighted by artificial light. The silk 
yself on the diazotisation of the wool fibre, the results of which | remains in the nitrous acid for about six hours, and should be moved 
ste published in a short paper read before the Manchester Section | about from time to time to prevent the accumulation of gases under 
the Society of Chemical Industry, and printed in the Journal of that | the folds of the fabric, which might lift it above the surface of the 
ciety. liquid and lead to the production of uneven results. The silk is now 
well rinsed in water, and after wringing or hydro-extracting, is dried 
at a moderate temperature under tension in the dark. The object of 
drying under tension is to produce an even surface ready for the print- 
ing process. The diazotised silk thus dried will keep in the dark 
unchanged for several months. 


The object of these experiments was to determine whether the dye- 
x properties of the wool fibre depended in any degree on the 
sumed presence of an amido or imido group in the molecular com- 
2x of the fibre. 

In order to accomplish this it was necessary to make dyeing experi- 
mts with wool in its unchanged condition, and wool from which 
e amido or imido group had been removed. The removal of the 
uido or imido group was effected by the well-known method of 
azotising (whereby the wool was rendered deep yellow in colour) 
d boiling. It became necessary to prove in the course of these 
periments that the immersion of the wool-fibre in a solution of 
rous acid was actually converted into a diazo (or diazonium com- 
und). This was readily proved by experiments showing that com- : f { 
iations with alkaline, aromatic hydroxy compounds could be photographic [Bee eee) depending UpO ws Ee compounds. ; 
ected, coloured bodies being produced, the colour varying with the | , After exposing under the photographic positive the silk is ready 
droxy compound employed from yellow to red or brown. For for the process of development. This is effected in dilute solutions 


z = f - RaaTat a fa acy ae - - Be ei Mt Be os 
umple, combined with beta naphthol a bright red shade is produced ; = pipes hy aro compounds in caustic soda or caustic potash, 
Bh resorcinol a golden orange. the colour produced depending upon the hydroxy compound employed. 


It is found that the best results are obtained when the developing 
solution is warm, the temperature generally employed being from 
25 degrees to 30 degrees C. Hali per cent. solutions of the 
hydroxy compounds are used in a half per cent. solution of caustic 
soda or caustic potash. The caustic alkali solution-of this strength 
has little or no action on the silk fibre at 30 degrees C. during the 
1ort time the development is carried out—a few minutes. 


Red, Brown and Violet Tones. 
Development with beta naphthol produces a crimson shade, which, 
ter well washing and: finally rinsing in a dilute solution of acetic 
cid, becomes scarlet. 
Alpha naphthol produces a duller and biuer shade than beta naph- 
thol. Development with alkaline resorcinol produces a bright red, 


This defect led to a series of experiments with the silk fibre, which which, after washing and finally rinsing in dilute acetic acid, becomes 
golden orange. Other hydroxy compounds may be employed, the 


s also assumed to contain an amido or imido group in its molecular | © eee ' 1 
nplex. It was found that the silk fibre by immersion in cold dilute ieaclas ipuodineed| Vein on relies ue bred] ound ey ay ee eal 
produced in this manner may be considerably modified or altered by 


utions of nitrous acid for several hours was rendered deep yellow | ! Aree ld lichtl aati Hasta talli 
: er’ > slightly war certain metallic 
colour, as in the case of wool, and that the colour so produced | *™7ErSIOn 1m Cold OF S'S spe det ree cement agua omnes ee 
salts, e.g., iron, nickel, copper, chromium, cobalt, etc. 


ud be converted into coloured bodies by combination with aromatic f 4 r 
droxy compounds in alkaline solutions. The yellow body, which I The golden oven. ipeslinteas by development with resorcinol is 
ll call the silk diazo compound, is like the wool diazo compound, converted. by dilute AOMMIONS Cl ferrous sulphate ma) EVRY dark 
"y sensitive to light. As silk fabrics can be obtained with a brown by nickel salts into maroon, cobalt salts into red violet, ete, 
vutiful even surface—for example, satin—it seemed probable that a The red obtained ain beta na phthol a converted by iron’ salts into 
scessful photographic process could be based on the sensitiveness | ® ved brown, and. into blue shades of red: by nickel and cobalt salts. 
light of the silk diazo compound. Similar results are obtained by treatment with solutions of metallic 
salts of colours obtained with other developers 

Diazotising Silk. Experiments were next made to determine whether the silk diazo 
In converting silk into the diazo compound, the fabric is first | compound would combine with aromatic amido compounds. In cold 
efully washed to remove finishing matters, and any grease or soap | or slightly warm solutions negative results were obtained, but it was 
t in the silk after the boiling off process. After rinsing well in | found that at or near the boiling point combination would take place. 
ter, it is immersed in a solution of nitrous acid made by dissolving With dilute solutions of alpha naphthylamine, at or near the boiling 
ner cent. sodium nitrite in cold water and adding 1 per cent. of | point, a deep violet shade is produced, which, after washing 
phuric or hydrochloric acid. The operation should take place | thoroughly in water, changes to orange. This orange shade again 


The Printing Process. 

The portions of the fabric which are exposed to light during the 
printing process are changed from the diazo compound into a body 
which is incapable of forming coloured compounds with alkaline 
solutions of hydroxy compounds, the portions not affected by light 
remaining unchanged and still capable of combining with hydroxy 
compounds. Hence it is obvious that printing must take place 
beneath a photographic positive and not beneath a negative, as in 


During the conduct of these experiments it was found that the 
ight yellow colour of the diazotised wool fibre rapidly changes 
der the influence of sunlight, becoming very pale buff or deep 
tam in shade. When this change has occurred it is no longer 
gable of combining with alkaline hydroxy compounds. 


The sensibility of the diazo compound to light suggested the possi- 
ity of applying the process photographically, and experiments 
owed that prints could bé obtained. Owing, however, to the loose 
d fibrous surface of all wool fabrics, the prints produced were 
wre or less blurred and indistinct, most of the fine detail being lost. 
e process was therefore only applicable in certain classes of subjects 
lere the result depended more upon the broad general effect than 
on the sharpness of the finer detaiis. , 


nw 


2 » 


n 


«changes to violet if treated with mineral acids: That the alpha 
naphthylamine has combined with the silk diazo compound in a 
position in the ring, and not as a diazo amido compound, is readily 
_proved, as the free amido group can be diazotised by immersion for 
-a few minutes in dilute nitrous acid solutions, and combinations 
effected with cold alkaline solutions of hydroxy compounds. 

With resorcinol, a deep crimson is produced—a shade of consider- 
able beauty. This shade can be further modified by treatment 
with solutions of iron, cobalt, nickei, copper, and other metallic 
-salts, varying shades of brown and bluish red being produced. Other 
«shades of red are produced by development in alkaline solutions of 
alpha and beta naphthol, which are further modified by treatment 
with metallic salts. 

The only blue shade I have been able to produce was obtained by 
the development of the diazotised alpha naphthylamine—silk com- 
pound. Combined with amido naphthol di-sulphonic acid H 
(L: 8: 3:6) in a slight alkaline solution, a deep greenish blue is 
produced. Further treated with solutions of ferrous salts, this blue 
-Shade is converted into black (or a shade which very nearly approaches 
black). 

Beta naphthylamine may also be employed for development, but 
the shades produced do not represent the same range of colour or 
brightness as those produced from alpha naphthylamine. 

It is of interest to note that of the colours produced by develop- 
ment with naphthalene derivatives the best ranges of shades are 
‘obtained from beta hydroxy compounds and alpha amido compounds. 


An Intermediate Product of the Action 
of Light. 


‘The silk diazo compound when exposed to light does not appear 
‘to change directly to a body incapable of continuing with aromatic 
‘hydroxy and amido compounds, but passes through a definite inter- 
mediate stage. 

By careful observation it is apparent that the yellow diazo com- 
pound changes under the influence of the first few seconds’ exposure 
to a pink shade, which then rapidly changes to the cream or buff 
‘inactive or undevelopable state. 

The pink body produced by intercepting the exposure at the inter- 
mediate stage will not combine with aromatic hydroxy or amido 
‘compounds, but in the presence of caustic alkalies in dilute solutions 
wives a brown colour which is, permanent. 

Tam of the opinion that the diazo compound first undergoes intra- 
molecular change, being converted into a nitroso compound, which 
‘under the ‘influence of further exposure to light decomposes into what 
ds presumably a hydroxy compound. 

Thus :—X.N:N.OH X.NH.NO X.OH+N,. 

It is the nitroso compound which yields a brown colour when 
ttreated with caustic alkalies. 

In making comparative experiments with Messrs. Green, Cross, 
‘and Bevan’s Primuline diazotype process, I have observed that fabrics 
‘dyed with primuline diazotised and exposed to light pass through 
the same intermediate stage; if the exposure is stopped at this point 
‘and the fabric immersed in dilute caustic alkalies, a dark brown 
colour is praduced. 

It would be of interest to learn whether this observation has alsa 
been made by Messrs. Green, Cross, and Bevan. Although the re- 
ssults are of no great practical value, this observation can be utilised 
in the production of photographic prints. 


Modified Methods. 


Diazotised silk is exposed under a photographic negative for a very 
short time, whereby the exposed portions have been changed to the 
pink or nitroso stage, the unexposed portions remaining as un- 
changed diazo compound. Immersion in warm dilute caustic soda 
‘or potash produces a brown positive print. 

Another method of application is to expose the diazotised silk 
under a photographic positiveuntil the exposed portions are converted 
to the undevelopable or “hydroxy” stage, the unexposed portions 
remaining as unchanged diazo compound. A short exposure to light 
of the whole surface of the fabric converts the diazo portions into 
the “nitroso” compound. Development in warm dilute caustic alkali 
yields a brown positive print. 

The silk diazo compound is very slightly affected by exposure to 
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artificial light, hence the operations on sensitising, drying, re 
ing, etc., may be safely carried out in gas light. Prolonged ean 
to artificial light, however, converts the sensitive diazo compo 
to a golden yellow colour which is incapable of development vi 
aromatic hydroxy or amido compounds. 

The golden yeilow colour is extremely fast to light, and appear 
to resemble very closely the colour produced on silk by treatmey 
with nitric acid. Samples which I have had exposed to diffuses 
sunlight for several years have changed but slightly. 

Having outlined the process, I think it would be of use if] sup 
plied a few suggestions for those who may wish to make experiments 
in silk diazotypes or seritypes as I think they should be designated 


x Subject. 

Dealing first with the subjects which lend themselves to repro 
duction by the process, it is obvious from the surface of the fabric 
that subjects depending on very fine detail are not very suitable, 
I have found that landscapes depending for their effect on the 
general scheme of light and shade, and particularly where the con 
trasts are very marked, give very good results, as the contrasts ar 
always softened to some extent in the reproduction. \ Water effect 
and yachting scenes also reproduce admirably; in fact, any broa 
effect where the slight softening of the contrasts which always takes 
place does not destroy the balance of the picture. 


Positives. 
The positives should be developed to keep the high-lights clear 
and white, and the photographic developer should be selected wit 
this end in view. I have found that the best results are obtained by 
employing hydroquinone or hydroquinone and metol. Any developa 
suitable for photo-process work will give very satisfactory positives 
It is essential that the positives should be absolutely “sharp” {9 
allow for the softening effect to which I have already referred. 
: Printing. 
The time required for printing depends of course upon. the light 
and the density of the positive. 
Some experience with the process must. be gained before really 
satisfactory results are obtained, but an excellent method. of deter 
mining the time of exposure is to fasten a small piece of the sen 
sitised sill on to the printing frame and observe when the yellol 
colour of the diazo compound has, completely changed to the cream 
shade of the inactive or undevelopable body. In direct sunlight witha 
positive of ordinary density, about 20 to 30 seconds is a sufficient tim 
for exposure. 
Development. : 
For the development of prints up to 12 x 10, a beaker or othe 
vessel having a capacity of 200 c.c, suffices, the silk being moved 
about during the development with a glass stirring rod. From two 
to three minutes is usually sufficient to complete the development, 
Care must be taken not to have an excess of caustic alkali for tw 
reasons :—(1) Injury to the silk fibre may take place. (2) It is 
sometimes found that portions of the lighter shadows have only heel 
acted upon by the light sufficiently to convert the diazo compountl 
into the nitroso compound. In such cases the half-tones appear as 
dark browns, rendering the print useless. 
After developing the silk should be well washed in water and 
finaly rinsed in a half per cent. solution of acetic acid to brightell 
the silk fibres and also the developed colours. The fabric should be 
dried on a frame of suitable size and finally lightly ironed on the back 
The colours produced by this* process are very fast to light, & 
pecialiy those obtained by the treatment of the developed colouts 
with metallic salts, 
The dark brown produced by development with resorcinal and 
subsequent treatment with ferrous sulphate is exceptionally fast 
patterns which I have had exposed to direct and diffused sunlight 
for six or seven years remaining apparently unchanged. 
They are also fast to boiling water, and boiling in neutral soa? 
solutions has very little action on many of the colours. 


Regarding the application of the process, I think there may l 
some opening in the realms of decorative art. The possibility af 
producing the photographs of great fastness to light, washing, ete 
in shades to harmonise with the general colour scheme of a 7 
should lead to its adoption for the production of cushion covers 


PARC; tao ak, x perl 
panels, frescoes, e c., and to those who may wish to make expe 
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ats in this direction, I may say that the process is not protected, 
| they are therefore at liberty to apply it in any manner they 
ire. 

‘0 many amateurs, I am afraid the fact that the printing is effected 


from positives may prove an insuperable difficulty, but to those 
students of photography who have taken up enlarging and lantern 
work the process should be of some interest and value. 

Frank J. Farrepy, M.Sc. 


THE LATENT 


IMAGE. 


(A paper readbefore the Tndon and Provincial Photographic Association on February 8th.) 


o latent image of the photographic’plate consists of some alteration 
the sensitive surface, so that the silver haloid becomes more 
ily reducible to metallic silver by chemical reagents, or that the 
osit from a solution precipitating metallic silver is directed to 
parts that have been affected. 
ight is the form of energy with which we are more familiar as 
ducing the change, but developable latent images are also pro- 
ed by many other agencies, notably pressure, X rays, electric dis- 
rges, the emanations from radium, wood, and other radio-active 
stances, and by some chemicals such as stannous chloride. The 
sinued action of many of these agencies, light particularly, produces 
nges which are visible, as in the various printing-out processes. 
h actions must be carefully distinguished from the phenomenon 
he latent image, which is produced by much lower exposures, and 
ch does not manifest itself before the application of the developer. 
he chemical changes produced by the continued action of light 
silver haloids have very rightly received some considerable amount 
ittention, because of the possibility of their throwing light on the 
ure of the latent image. Prolonged exposure of the silver chloride 
ight produces a darkening of the compound and an evolution of 
- chlorine. Now this liberation of chlorine must result either 
he reduction of some silver to the metallic state or in the formation 
some less highly oxidised compound than the chloride, or an 
chloride. Silver bromide is affected in a similar manner, but in 
ss degree, while the iodide undergoes no change unless mixed 
1 an iodine absorbent. Such changes are accelerated by the 
sence of moisture and oxygen. Robert Hunt, in fact, considered 
ihe had demonstrated that the latter was essential to the darken- 
of silver chloride by Tight, and Meldola and others have sug: 
ed that an oxychloride may be a normal constituent of the 
sened product, the formula Ag,OCI,. having been given by Dr. 
‘R. Hodgkinson. However, probably the larger number of 
kers have concluded that sub-haloids are formed, formule, such 
.¢.Br. and Ag,I. being given, sometimes one sub-haloid and some- 
*s two being assumed to be formed, but in spite of the great 
unt of work that has been directed to this problem little is 
wn with certainty. 
Sub-haloid Theories. 
1e hypotheses which have obtained the widest acceptance Trégarding 
nature of the latent image are those-~which assume. an‘ identity 
reen the coloured reduction (or oxy-haloid) products of the con- 
ed action of light and the constituents of the latent image. The 
thesis is that these reduction products are actually formed in the 
in such infinitesimal quantites that they escape detection, but 
i nuclei which the developer reduces to a metallic state. It 
en further presumed that these particles of reduced silver act as 
res of deposition, and that the silver bromide in their immediate 
bourhood is then reduced more rapidly than the bromide not in 
close association with these reduced particles, and that in this 
ner the negative image is gradually built up. 
ypotheses can only be accepted in proportion to the strength of 
upporting evidence, and in this case evidence is required, firstly, 
» the existence of the reduction products in the film; secondly, 
the light should act selectively among the silver bromide 
cles, only reducing, perhaps, one in many thousands, and leaving 
he others untouched, and that the number of these reduced 
cles should be a function of the light stimulus; and thirdly, why 
» reduction products should act as nuclei facilitating the deposi- 
of metallic silver under the action of a reducing agent. 
ww, the chief basis of support for this class of theory appears 
that chenvical reagerts act towards the latent image in retarding 
celerating the effect in a similar manner as they do in regard 


to the formation of the coloured redustion products. But this may 
or may not be considered as indicating the identity of the latent 
image with the reduction products, because, whatever theory was 
postulated, it would be expected that conditions which tended to 
help the change which rendered possible the reduction of the silver 
haloid after short exposure wonld also help in the same direction 
when the prolonged actio:: of light was tending to produce reduction 
changes. And also against this view aust be put the complete absence 
of evidence that anything in the nature of a chemical change has 
occurred. A chemical produci differing in any respect from the 
constituents of the unexposed film has yet to be discovered. 

Of a somewhat similar nature to the sub-haloid and oxy-haloid 
theories are those which suggest that the latent image is produced 
by the breaking down of associated molecules of silver bromide, 
or that it consists of silver grains. Luppo-Cramer considers that 
the destruction of the latent image of a collodion plate which remains 
after fixation by nitric action supports the silver grain theory, as 
silver would, of course, be soluble in that reagent. On the other hand, 
S. E. Sheppard has recently shown that an oxidising solution of 
ferric and ferrous oxalates, which bleached negatives and would have 
oxidised any silver grains, has no effect on the latent image. 

Eder, in a recent paper, puts the sub-haloid theory forward as being 
the most probable, and draws a number of conclusions from the 
effects of “hypo,” potassium cyanide, and nitic acid, but no crucial 
test of its chemical nature is attempted; this is assumed. I have 
noticed that in the acid development used in wet-plate work, a 
sub-haloid is certainly not essential to direct the deposition of the 
silver. For instance, if a glass plate have an electric spark passed 
over the surface, the track of the discharge can be developed by the 
usual iron developer (ferrous sulphate and acetic acid) to which a 
few drops of silver nitrate solution have been added. The image 
in this case is built up by silver deposited directly on the glass 
surface ; there is no colloid or haloid present. 

Some experiments of Sir J. Dewar, however, seem to render the 
idea of any chemical change forming the basis of the latent image 
quite untenable, for he has shown that the photographic plate retains 
some of its sensitiveness (10 per cent. of the original at —2520C.) at 
temperatures approaching the absolute zero. Now, the chemical 
activity of even elements like fluorine practically ceases at much 
higher temperatures, so that it is not reasonable to suppose that light 
could produce chemical changes under such conditions. 


Sensitisers. 

Substances which have a chemical affinity for the halogens generally 
act as sensitisers, both as regards the formation of the latent image 
and also the production of coloured compounds, with long exposures. 
This would be expected whatever hypothesis concerning the nature 
of the latent image is postulated, for among the various factors 
determining the sensitiveness must be the unstableness of the silver 
haloid, which would be increased by the presence of any body which 
would readily absorb it, and this would affect the result, whether 
the latest image consisted in a partial reduction of the haloid during 
exposure, when the liberated ha!ogen would be absorbed at the same 
time, or whether it resulted from some physical strain in the mole- 
cule. For in this latter case the presence of a substance having an 
affinity for the halogen would be to increase the ease with which the 
light produced the molecular change, and so the effect cf the subse- 
quent development would be enhanced. 

It is, however, interesting to note that there does not appear to 
be any relation between the effect of a given sensitiser in accelerating 
the formation of coloured reduction products under the continued 
action of light, and in increasing the ordinary photographic speed 
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of a haloid. That there is no similarity between these two actions 
is a point which has been emphasised by Meldola. ‘There does 
not appear to be any reason to suppose that a sensitiser is essential 
to a photographic action, although some such idea must have prompted 
suppositions of the class that Agl, may act as its own sensitiser 
with the formation of higher iodides, because under some conditions 
silver might be tri-valent. While many substances—gelatiné, for 
instance—may be supposed to act in this way, there does not seem 
to be any probability that the enormous increase ‘of speed conferred 
on collodion emulsion by the modern colour sensitising dyes is- of 
this nature. 


Chemical and Physical Actions. 


It may be well for us to consider the difference between what may 
be called respectively a. chemical and a physical change. If a com- 
pound is. resolved into its constituent parts or groups, either to appear 
as such or to enter into fresh combinations, we say a chemical change 
has occurred ; but if a substance, an elementary one, such, as copper, 
for instance, changes perhaps its electrical resistance, we speak of 
the change as physical. But we know that no distinct line can be 
drawn between these changes; a different disposal of the constituents 
of a molecule produces the different physical properties of stereo- 
isomers, catalytic actions cannot always be explained on purely chemi- 
cal grounds, allotropic modifications of any element possess different 
chemical properties, while many cases occur where there is reason to 
presume the existence of so-called physical compounds between mole- 
cules, 

These things tend to show that the distinction between a chemical 
and a physical change may sometimes be a somewhat arbitrary one, 
and that many changes may occur in the relationship of atoms within 
the molecule without any definite chemical change occurring. It 
is possible that the action of light on silver haloids may have the 
etfect of weakening the finter-molecular bonds, an action which 
in the limit would result in a breaking up of the molecule—a chemical 
decomposition. We know that electro-magnetic radiation produces 
many physical changes which are readily detectable, changes of 
crystalline form, of electrical resistance and potential, and in view 
of such phenomena it is quite conceivable, in a case where the 
final action of light is the production of a chemical change, that 
before this point was reached the molecules would have been changing 
all their physical properties, and in the case of the photographic 
image there would, under such circumstances, have to be sufficient 
internal molecular friction to prevent the recovery of the substance 
to its initial state upon the expiration of the exposure. 


Molecular Phenomena and the Latent Image. 


From the details of purely photographic phenomena let us turn to 
briefly survey the wider field of effects which are directly dependent 
on the properties of the molecule. And here the work of Professor 
Bose may be cited, for he has furnished the first practical demonstra- 
tion of the identical character of all molecular phenomena, an 
identity that many had previously expected, and which further 
work will probably confirm as details are gradually unravelled. 
Expressed broadly, the generalisation is that all phenomena which 
are dependent on the properties of the molecule obey the same general 
laws. 

The S-shaped characteristic curve of the photographic plate finds 
its parallel in all other cases that have been worked out, as with 
magnetic induction in iron, and the electro-motive changes produced 
by mechanical stimulus, and by the action of light. Visual luminosity, 
there is reason to believe, follows a similar law. Among molecular 
phenomena the time occupied in recovering to the initial state after 
the cessation of an applied force may vary within wide limits. With 
some Hertz wave receivers it may be less than one second; in 
magnetic work there is a partial recovery immediately after the 
removal of the magnetising forte, but complete recovery does not take 
place without assistance, as with the usual Hertz wave receivers. 
In Professor Bose’s experiments on the electric response to mechanical 
and light stimuli recovery was generally complete in from one to 
ten minutes, but in one case complete non-recovery was induced 
by the action of precipitated calcium oxalate. The latent image 
must be a case of non-recovery to thé normal condition, but it is 
interesting to note that certain chemicals (nitric acid and potassium 


bichromate, for instance), destroy the latent image—i.e., allow 
plate to recover to its normal state. ; 

Professor Woods has found that latent images produced by differg 
means have not all the same stability, and that those which prod 
the more stable effects can obliterate the others. The ordey y 
stability was found to be pressure, X rays, a brief light exposu 
and lastly, most stable of all, a long exposure to light of low intensity 
Professor Woods is of-opinion- that these facts are opposed to J) 
Bose’s suggestion that the latent image may be a molecular stp 
but-I think it would be easier to argue that they were in agree 
with it, for if the light stress produced a physical strain bet 
the molecular constituents it would be expected that this woul 
more permanent if built up by long continued rhythmic vibration 
than when irregular stimuli were applied as with pressure. ‘ 

Reversal, seen in the case of photography as a recurrent dropping 
of the density curve with long exposure, occurs in many moleculay 
phenomena. Continuous exposure of a silver plate to light, or ogy 
tinuous mechanical stimulation of a plant or metallic wire, cause 
the electro-motive force induced to reach a maximum and then decline 
while opposite effects, as in Hertz wave receivers, may someting 
be produced by small and large stimuli. In connection with 
action of such chemicals as potassium bromide and sodium carbo 
in photography, some experiments of Professor Bose are interesti 
He found that the electrical responses of metallic wires un 
mechanical stimulus were affected by the presence of these reage 
the magnitude of the responses being lowered by the restr 
potassium bromide, and enhanced by the accelerator sodium carbon 
ate, and this under conditions that precluded the possibility of 
chemical action. : 

A point of importance in connection with the action of potassium 
bromide is that it is one of the products of the chemical cha 
taking place during development, and, as has been recently pointed 
out by C. HE. K. Mees and S. E. Sheppard, development is, um 
some conditions, a reversible change, negatives being bleached 
a mixture of quincne and potassium bromide, in the absence of a 
or alkali sulphite. -In this case the ‘quinone was reduced to quind 
and the metallic silver converted to silver bromide. And late 
§. E. Sheppard has obtained the condition of equilibrium, witht 
mixture of ferrous and ferric oxalates, and has pointed out hon 
this reversibility may account for the induction period- observal 
in development when bromide is present. 

The ripening of photographic emulsions is a point of great intered 
in connection with our subject... The increased sensitiveness 0 
ferred on gelatine emulsions by the application of heat or of.ammonl 
is a physical change in the condition of the silver haloid, w 
finds a strict parallel in many other molecular phenomena. Among 
these may be mentioned the decrease of magnetic hysteresis in it0 
by; annealing, and the increased sensitiveness and regularity of 
response of Hertz wave receivers conferred by gentle heating or tk 
application of ammonia. Another case where these two agents hay 
a similar effect is in Dr. Bose’s experiments on the electric respons 
of plants and metwls to a mechanical stimulus, such as a torsiomil 
vibration. In these experiments two pieces of the same metalli 
wire were mounted side by side in water and connected to a igi 
resistance galvanometer through a megohm. Upon giving one 
the wires a torsioial vibration a trensitory electro-motive force 
produced. Now this electro-motive variation was generally § 
and irregular at first, but by immersing the wires in hot water fot 
a short time and “ripening,” or, to employ a more general tetll 
annealing them, the responses became more regular and larger. Ant, 
what is perhaps of still more interest to photographers, exactly the 
same result can be obtained by immersing the wires in weak ammonl 
from which they are afterwards rinsed. ‘ 

Similar phenomena accompany fhe electro-motive effect produce 
by light on silver plates, and there is little doubt that the ge 
is a perfectly general one among molecular phenomena. The phe 
non of ripening, or annealing, would appear to be most probably 
something in the nature of a reduction of internal molecular frictiol 
The aggregation of silver bromide particles which takes place du 
the ripening of a gelatine emulsion have generally been considerel 
an essential part of the change, if, indeed, the increased sensitiven 
was not directly due to the aggregation. This aggregation, in 


been suggested, is due in the case of ripening by heat to the soli 
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bility of silver bromide in potassium bromide and gelatine, and in 
‘ease of the use of ammonia to the solubility of silver bromide in 
that reagent. With either process the supposition has been that 
silver bromide dissolved from the emulsion is reprecipitated upon 
the remaining particles. There do not, however, appear to be any 
Sufficient reasons for postulating such a process as solution and 
reprecipitation to account for the very common phenomenon of 
the aggregation of precipitated particles into larger and larger masses, 
which usually proceeds from the time of precipitation, and which is 
accelerated by heating. 

Regarding the electron theory suggested by Professor Joly, I do 
not feel that there is yet sufficient evidence to say much for or against, 
but it is not at all impossible, nor even improbable, that the loss of 
electrons may be the cause of the changes in properties, including 
change of potential, produced by the action of light on the photo- 
graphic plate. 

And, in conclusion, let me express the opinion that, until much 
more definite information is forthcoming, we must reject all the 
chemical theories and look upon the latent image as a physical modifi- 
cation of the silver haloid, accepting Dr. Bose’s generalisation of its 
relation to molecular phenomena and reserving judgment as to the 
nature of the change. A. J. Bunt. 


ee 


VAGARIES OF COLOUR-BLINDNESS. 

Tu Thursday evening lectures which were so long a justly popular 
eature of the Camera Club are being continued, we are glad to say, 
mder the auspices of the Blenheim Club, and judging from the attend- 
mee last week, when Dr. Edridge Green lectured on “ Golour-Blind- 
less,” are received with favour by the older members of the “ Blen- 
leim.” Yesterday (Thursd ay), the lecturer was Tempest Anderson, 
vho was down to speak on a visit to South Africa with the British 
issociation, and among the forthcoming fixtures are: “Mountain 
travelling in the Eastern Countries,” by G. P. Baker; “English 
toyal Heraldry,” by Cyril Davenport; and “Morocco: Its Court 
‘eople, and Customs,” by C. Rider Noble. 
Passing now to the subject of Dr. Hdridge Green’s discourse. 
: apears that five per cent. of the population are dangerously colour- 
lind, not so colour-blind that they cannot match colours, but with 
ision sufficiently defective to prevent them from naming colours. 
he engine-driver or the pilot has to name his colours, not to match 
vem. On ordinary occasions an engine-driver would not confuse red 
od green, but if the day were s 
‘d light green and every green light red. 

Dr. Green suggested that instead of the casual and absurd method 
testing colour-vision at present in vogue, consisting of matching 
ools of various tints which the person who can see only two colours 
m generally accomplish, there should be a system of testing by 
eans of coloured lights. These lights could be modified by means 

neutral glasses, or could be slig itly fogged, and in this way their 
pearance would be altered in the case of the colour-blind, but 
ould remain the same in that of the normal sighted. 

Colour-blind people, said Dr. Green, have no difficulty, as a rule, 
ith yellows and blues. The man who is able to istinguish red, 
llow, green, and violet, is sufficiently colour-sensitive for the prac- 
zal purposes of life, while the man who is able to see, in addition 

the colours mentioned, orange and indigo has quite exceptional 
lour perception. The cases in which the colour-sight is so defective 
at the solar spectrum appears as one tint from end to end are 
ty rare. Men who see three colours never mistake red for green 

green for red, while men who see four colours only become confused 
between the greens and blues. 

The questions of the influence of temperament upon colour were 
cussed. Many creatures, including the octopus and cuttlefish, are 
sitive to red, and in photographic work prolonged exposure to red 
ht is harmful, acting upon the nerves as a fatiguing influence, and 

setting the sense of judgment. It was mentioned that some of 

ssts. Lumiére’s workpeople had complained of ill-effects ensuing 

m working in red light. 

avery child, said Dr. Green, comes into life colour-blind. The- 

it two colours that he sees are black and white, and the percep- 

n of red and violet comes later on. Of men of various races who 

worked under him as art students, said one speaker, the Japanese 
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ightly foggy he would call every . 


were invariably the most accurate in their colour-sense. This might 
be due to a native sensitiveness to colour, but more probably it was 
due to the habit which the Japanese had of noticing trifles.. In 
fact, says Dr. Green, the power of colour-perception is intimately 
bound up with the power of general observation. This is not to say 
that colour-blind people are uninteliigent, but the fact remains 
that a colour-blind person can get along almost as well as a normal- 
sighted one if he will “take notice.” The case of a colour-blind man 
who was an expert artist in black and white was mentioned. His shad- 
ing was always accurate because he employed his powers of observa- 
tion, and coloured objects had for him “a black and white expression 
which conveyed an accurate impression of colour.” There is no 
defect, says Dr. Green, in the eye of a colour-blind man; the defect 
is in the colour-perceiving centre in the brain. Thus many forms 
of brain disease bring on colour-blindness. 

The lecture was illustrated by a series of lantern slides showing 
side by side a coloured original and the copy of it made by a colour- 
blind person. In some instances, we believe, the slides were three- 
colour, reproduced by the Sanger-Shepherd process. 


Ee 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tux resolutions adopted by the above Congress at its meeting in 
July last year have just been published.” The following is an 
abstract :— Toone 

The standard light is to be the acetylene lamp as devised by 
M. Fouché, or the Fery-Monpillard lamp (see B.J. Almanac, p. 724). 
Further experiments are to be undertaken to establish the ratio of 
these with the Violle unit, and it is suggested that a photographic 
comparison should be made. The unit is to be the quantity of white 
ight falling upon a square centimetre at a distance of one metre 
from the acetylene lam p, which is equivalent to 1-20 of the Violle 
unit. This is to be called B.P.M.S. (bouguie photographique-métre- 
seconde). The transparency of a deposit, examined by transmission, 
is the ratio of the uantity of light -transmitted to the quantity of 
ight received. Opacity is the inverse of this ratio, and density is 
he logarithm of the opacity. The unit. of density is that which 
ransmits one-tenth of the light received. 

The normal duration of development is such that with the density 
of 7 the densities should be proportional to the logarithms of the 
quantity of light transmitted by the negative and inversely pro- 
portional to the quantity of light received at the moment of exposure. 
The Congress admit that plates should be tested with the developer 
recommended by the makers, and recommend that makers should give 
on the box labels the formula and temperature of the developer. 

The sensitiveness of an emulsion should be the quantity of light 
necessary to obtain the unit of density. with normal duration of 
development. The latitude of an emu sion should be ‘the interval 
where the densities, with normal development, remain proportional 
to the logarithms of the quantity of light, and should be expressed 
by the differences of the limiting densities. Every emulsion should 
be designated with its sensitiveness, its latitude, and its fog, the 
latter being the density obtained with normal development without 
exposure to light. 

Orthochromatic plates should be designated by their maxima and 
minima of sensitiveness, and by the wave length on the less re- 
frangible side where the sensitiveness practically ends. The sen- 
sitiveness to white light and their chromatic sensitiveness should be 
stated. 

Formule for colour-filters or screens should be given in specific 
weights of the colouting matter per square centimetre of surface, and 
the liquid filters should be one centimetre internal thickness. In all 
cases of organic dyes the names of the makers, the trade names and 
marks of the dyes should be given. 

The Congress suggests that makers of optical glass should come to 
an “entente” to do away with the confusion now existing in the 
nomenclature of glasses, and that four groups should be made, or 
that, if this be not possible, the glasses should be divided into two 


D : 
classes, using the usual notation v = ifaw and that all glasses with 


this’ power above 50 should be classed as “ crowns,” and all others 
as “flints.” 
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Diaphragms are still to be numbered on the f/x solution, but 
the word “diameter” be substituted for “aperture.” Experiments 
are to be undertaken to prove the loss of light by absorption and 
reflection, and some attempt should be made to determine a char- 
acteristic co-efficient. Shutters are to be marked with their speeds 
with an error of only 5 per cent. 

The Congress recommends that photographic sensitive preparations 
should be passed by the postal authorities as samples, provided they 
bear the makers’ labels and bands unbroken. Every maker should 
see that packets of his preparations bear such bands, and the label 
of a black star on a red ground which is recognised by the Customs 
authorities. It further suggests that postal authorities should admit 
photographs and works iliustrated by direct photographs on the 
same terms as any book or magazine illustrated by a photo-mechanical 
process. Further, that the postal authorities should admit, on the 
usual terms, postcards illustrated by the photographs mounted there- 
on, Cinematograph films, when enclosed in metal boxes, should also 
be passed by the postal authorities as “ samples.” 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


Carl Hentschel, Ltd 

The annual general meeting of the Carl Hentschel, Ltd., was held 
on February 22, when the chairman (Mr. Carl Hentschel) reviewed 
the progress of the company and submitted a scheme (which was 
approved) whereby the three branches of the Carl Hentschel business, 
Carl Hentschel, Ltd., the Meisenbach Co., and the Hentschel Colour- 
type, Ltd., are to be amalgamated into one company with a capital 
of £130,000. It was pointed out that the business of the companies 
has expanded enormously during the past few years—the net profits 
of the three concerns for the past two years averaging £10,191—a 
sum sufficient to pay a dividend of 6 per cent. on 60,000 preference 
shares, and 8 per cent. on 50,000 ordinary shares. 

The history of the Carl Hentschel in “ process” is quite one of 
the modern romances of industry. The facts are probably known 
to those intimately connected with illustration, but may be recalled 
on the eve of the firm’s important new developments :— 

In 1880 Carl Hentschel, then a lad of 16, was manager of one of 
the few photo-etching studios in London. 

In 1887 he started in business for himself with six hands. 

He next acquired the process of George Meisenbach, the founder 
of the modern half-tone process, which then became part of the 
Hentschel business. 

Colour engraving has been added to the methods prosecuted, and 
the Hentschel Colourtype works at West Norwood is now possessed 
of processes which enable it to compete with and beat the German 
prod-icers of colour printing. 

T.ese several processes of reproduction have been applied in many 
important commercial directions, chief among which the firm includes 
newspaper and magazine illustration, catalogues and illustrated 
books. The Colourtype process in particular has been taken up by 
»ublishers, as witness A. and C. Black’s series, “ Beautiful Books of 
Travel,” and Heinemann’s recent “Rip Van Winkle.” Messrs. 
Hentschel likewise specialise in the illustration of catalogues in 
colours, and a prospectus which they have just issued shows what 
their process is capable of in the way of placing before the purchaser 
an actual facsimile of an article. In journalism also the “ Colour- 
type’ bids fair to show the way in magazine production just as the 
half-tone in newspapers has followed the first use of Meisenbach 
half-tone blocks in the “Daily Graphic.” Thus the whole outlook 
for the Hentschel concerns under their centralised control seems 
extremely promising. 

It may be added that two large screens of Messrs. Hentschel’s colour 
work will be on view at the Southampton Convention. 


Fire at a Photo-Engraver’s. 

Last week a fire (the cause of which is unknown, but which was 
attended with disastrous results and damage to the extent of between 
£2,000 and £3,000) occurred at the premises of Messrs. André and 
Sleigh, photo-engravers, Bushey Grove Road, Bushey. The out- 
break assumed serious proportions, for four or five departments were 


gutted, including the negative store-room, the copper and zine etch. 
ing department, and the mounting and engraving rooms, The 
property and contents were irsured. . 


Three-colour Lithography. 

According to the recent patent No. 5,473, 1905), taken out by Sir 
Joseph Causton and Sons, Ltd., and W. G. Meredith, 
modified procedure is adopted in the making of nega- 
tives for printing in three or more colours by half 
tone lithography or other processes. For this purpose continuous tone 
negatives are first obtained, as usual, the use of lined or grained 
screens being dispensed with at this stage. From these negatives 
positives are printed upon roughened opal glasses or like surfaces 
suitable for drawing upon. The necessary corrections are then made 
to these positives. From these corrected positives half-tone or 
grained negatives are then taken and the process is completed in the 
ordinary manner. The invention is not limited to lithography, butis 
equally applicable to other printing surfaces. 


Exhibitions. 


BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


On Saturday, February 24, the twenty-first annual exhibition of 
the Birmingham Photographic Society was opened ‘by Sir Ben 
jamin Stone, M.P., a former President of the Society. Sir Benjamin - 
congratulated the members on the very fine collection of photo 
graphs in the rooms, and pointed out how fortunate they were in 
having the beautiful galleries of the Royal Society of Artists at 
their disposal. He urged every member of the Society to bear in 
mind that belonging, as they did, to one of the leading associa- 
tions of the country, it was their duty to emphasise the educa- 
tional side of their work, and to do all in their power to suppress 
the vulgarity of photography as practised by the “camera fiend” 
in catching and publishing unauthorised “snapshots” of all and 
sundry. But he did not wish them to suppose that he would con 
demn snapshots, because it was possible to secure many things 
which could be obtained in no other way. The thanks of the meet- 
ing to Sir Benjamin and Lady Stone for their presence were happily 
expressed by the President, Mr. Howard J. Collins, and two of the 
Vice-presidents, Messrs. Shirley Smith and Thomas Taylor. 

Mr. Lewis Lloyd, the hon. secretary, is to be congratulated on 
having surpassed all previous successes, for we have no hesitation 
in describing the exhibition as the finest that has yet been held m 
this country. Apart from much excellent work. from British 
workers, the extraordinarily beautiful pictures sent from abroad 
would make any exhibition memorable. Nearly one hundred and 
fifty photographs have been sent from abroad, and the fact that 
they come from Spain, Denmark, France, Germany, Russia, 
America, Italy, and Hungary, spontaneously and without invita 
tion, is a great compliment to the Birmingham Society. The 
judges in the Pictorial Section must have had an extremely difficult 
task, and we must confess that we do not agree with the bestowal 
of the awards in any one case, except in the Novices’ Section. 

In the Open Section a silver medal has been given to 111, “Por 
trait” by Alfred Ornano, a weak platinum or bromide with @ 
palpably artificial lightening of the head and its surroundings; 
it is quite incomprehensible what special merit can have been dis: 
covered in this poor, feeble print, which is surrounded by at least 
a dozen superb pictures by Edoardo Garrone. Among them 120, 
“Bobo and Bebe,” a young woman nursing a ehild, is perfect 
in its rendering of tones. 110, “ Dolorosa,” the figure of a melan- 
choly woman, is almost as good in the same way, but the subject 
is not so pleasing. 113, “Torriso de Sole,” is a most audacious 
but quite successful attempt in rendering strong effects of Tight 
and shade—a little peasant boy, with a merry smile, is standing” 
on a stool so that his head and shoulders are flecked with sul) 
shine from a window above. 116, “ Quicto Vivere,” two gitls 2” 
peasant costume, peeling fruit, would be considered excellent vo 
it not eclipsed by others. around it. 112, “Flora Montanino, % 
another example by the same Italian worker—a group of pues 
peasant girls in a wood; the effect of sunshine through the tee 
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ad on the stream is most beautiful, and the grouping of the figures 
beyond criticism. The most striking feature of Edoardo Garrone’s 
ork is its perfect technique, and proves a tact which we have always 
aintained—that good technical work does not mean bad art. The 
me may be said of the eighteen photographs by R. Diirhkoop, of 
amburg, whose work displays the same techniéal quality, and is 
» less pictorial in effect. The exhibition of such work ought to 
lence the nonsense that is talked about good, clean photographic 
ork being unable to produce artistic effects. 505, “ Bildnis einer 
ten Dame,” receives a medal, and it is a beautiful portrait of an 
d hady; but the hand on which the face is leaning ar~ears too 
rge, an effect which might have been avoided by a slight turn of 
e wrist. We prefer 308, “In der Dimmerung,” or 302, “ Lecture.” 
1e first, a lady and gentleman sitting near a window, all in low 
nes except a few gleams of light catching the lady’s hand and 
ess; the second apparently the same models, the lady holding a 
ok; the scheme of lighting is different, but equally pleasant. 
4, “Verzzuckung,” a full-length of a lady, with parted lips and 
sed eyes, gains a silver medal; but, although the poses, lighting, 
d_ general effect’ ig excellent, there are several others by this 
ker to be preferred. 315, “Der Lampion,” shows the versa- 
ity of the photographer. We look through a doorway into a 
nlit garden with a child playing with a lantern. The effect is 
ry quaint and pleasing. 309, ‘Im Kinderzimmer,” is a group of 
ree children looking at a large ball; although the children are 


erly arranged, and the technique is admirable, the result is not’ 


ite so successful as others around it, for it suffers by comparison 
th others by the same hand. 311, “Bildnis Zweier Herren,” 
unconventional group of two gentlemen, shows splendid render- 
y of textures. 
Phe French photographers are well represented by R. Demachy 
th his “Motor Race,” and several portraits in his well-known 
mner; by C. Puyo, Detaille, and by several whose names are 
w tous. 290, “La Foret Enchantée,” by A. G. Gimeno, is a 
st dainty bit of forest scenery, after the style of an old engray- 
» but it suffers by the imitation of the decorative title at the 
tom of the photograph. 321, “ Geese,” by Chas. H. de Nagyrev, a 
ze study of geese with very strong effect of sunshine and shadows, 
elves a bronze medal. 319, “Moonlight,” by the same, is a fine 
ce of sombre effect in gum, but marred by the introduction of the 
rs in the sky. 
there is some fine work from America: dignified portraits, 
and 351, by Dudley Hoyt; two superb winter scenes, 340 and 
, by C. G. Dudley; and among many other interesting pictures 
several showing great variety by E. N. Sewell, of San Francisco ; 
, “A Portrait,” a delicate head of a lady against a white back- 
und ; 354, “The Man in the Boat,” just a little bit, with nothing 
it but a man in a boat and its reflection in the water, yet 
gether charming; and 359, “A Foggy Morning in a Japanese 
, Garden,” one of the daintiest and tenderest things in the 
ibition. 
bis interesting to notice how the English exhibitors fare beside 
wonderful work of the foreign schools. Perhaps the only one 
t holds his own is Arthur Marshall, whose “Dusty Day,” 177, is 
al to anything in the galleries; 263, “ Sundown,” a strong, 
ud landscape, is very fine, but the red colour seems scarcely suit- 
1to the subject. J. M. Whitehead has several good landscapes— 
“On the Clear Winding Devon,” is fresh and dainty, while 
_ “Nightfall on the Moor,” is strong and vigorous, and well 
les out the title. W. T. Greatbatch shows several picturesque 
et views in Normandy, printed in multiple gum, not for com- 
tion. We welcome his new departure—they are all excellent, 
Smedley Aston shows several portraits, landscape and archi- 
ural views, but none of them are equal to what is expected from 
J. Cruwys Richards shows a sad falling off, of which doubt- 
No one is more conscious than himself. It is evident that he 
been too busy in other ways to do himself justice. 9233, “ Por- 
» in gum of several colours, is not convincing; the colour of 
face is livid, and Suggests a model just recovering from a terrible 
Ss. The result does not repay the labour spent upon the 
5. Mr. G. A. Barton gains three awards, two in the Members? 
sand one in the Open. No. 71, “ Martha,” which takes a silver 
ul, appears to be a Salvation Lass, but the head-dress is com- 
ly lost in the intense black of the background, and the drawing 
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of the face is spoilt by the straight line of black shadow on the 
left cheek, cutting off a piece of the face and giving a very lop- 
sided shape. 66, “La Joie de Vie,” takes a bronze medal, in spite 
of the fact that it is false in lighting and tones; the background 
is from a painted landscape, but the trunks of the trees are so dark 
that they come far in front of the figure, and should have béen very 
much toned down; although the background is intended to repre- 
sent open air the lighting of the face is that obtained in an 
ordinary room, with black, heavy shadows. 225, “St. Ursula,” 
is the model and the sort of thing we have seen before too often. 
Three or four years ago Mrs. Barton leaped into fame, but we must 
say, “more in sorrow than in anger,” that she has made no 
advance since. No. 17, “Miss Muriel Hampson,” shows the “ faults 
of her qualities” to a marked degree. The shadow on the cheek 
is as black as the deepest shadow in the black hair, and the hand 
in the leit bottom corner is so dark that it might have been en- 
cased in a black glove. In the three, 64, 66, and 71, the grouping 
of the frames shows the sameness of the posing in an almost painful 
way. In the West Room is a special group of fifty-eight by the 
same clever lady, but in many the defects of the forced lighting 
and over-printing are very evident. James C. Batkin well fulfils 
his promise of last year, and has several excellent prints in gum, 
showing an appreciation of sparkling light and feeling for fresh, 
open air, most welcome in these days of murky prints; 259, “A 
Rift in the Fog,” is a capital street scene, but would be greatly 
improved by trimming off the waggon on the left side. It is 
always pleasant to welcome a newcomer in the front ranks, and 


: E. D. Taylor-is to be congratulated on his work this year; he has 


made a decided advance in 52, “Sand-dunes”; 92, “Winter” ; 
50, “Mid Snow and Ice,”; and 20, “Sunset.” W. A. Clark keeps 
up his reputation for pictorial architecture, and in 169, “A Nor- 
man Procession Path,” is the best he has exhibited, and shows 
strength and restraint. The portraits and figure studies by Ernest 
A. W. Moore are at first sight rather striking, but show too much 
effort and striving after effect, and in 87, “Summer Moon,” the 
moon is very palpably put in by hand. 

Rev, H. R. Campion shows several of the careful and charming 
interiors we always associate with his name, and in 242, “Lux 
Benigna,” has caught an effect of bright sunshine in a cathedral 
aisle most difficult to render. Dr. Grindrod’s work, with its 
murky tones of short range, suffer by comparison with the foreign 
workers, who secure such a long scale of tones, from bright light 
to deepest shadow. Arthur Smith’s (241) “The Haunt of the Bee” 
is a grand piece of landscape, with strong, rich foreground of 
gorse and hemlock, and distance receding right away to the 
horizon. J. C. Warburg sends very much what we should expect 
from him, but 217, “Surf,” is delightful in its feeling of bright 
light and rushing water. Miss Warburg’s “ Valley of Mists,” 147, is 
very charming, and gives the clean white mist of the country— 
how different from a “ London particular”! 461, “Until the Day- 
break,” by S.° G. Kimber, is a good rendering of sunshine in a 
cathedral retrochoir, with rays of sunshine lighting up a tomb, 
but the effect of light and shade might be a little stronger. 

Fred Judge sends some beautiful landscapes. 166, “ October,” 
shows a fine effect of sun streaming through clouds, while the fore- 
ground and church tower are in shadow; in 193, “An October 
Evening,” we see the same quaint church tower from another point 
of view—in a tender veil of mist. 

The centre group consists of six of Alexander Keighley’s magnifi- 
cent pictures. 

The exhibition contains so much fine work that it is impossible 
to mention more than a tithe of those that merit notice. We would 
urge all who can do so to visit the exhibition, which remains open 
till Monday, March 5. 

It is pleasant to notice that the sales already amount to a con- 
siderable number; in some cases half-a-dozen duplicates have been 
ordered. 


BOWES PARK PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A most successful exhibition was held for the last three days of last 
week by the Bowes Park Photographic Society, which, although only 
four years of age, has brought together a collection of members’ work 
numbering 250 items, which is surely quite a record in the annals of 
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a photographic society. Whether this success is to be taken as proof 
of the assiduity of the Bowes Park members or of the ease with 
which a certain knack of turning out what is currently accepted as 
“pictorial photography,” we cannot say. At any rate, the show is a 
triumphant’ success for so young a society, and contains some very 
creditable work. Mr. H. C. Bird’s “A Street of the Past” (No. 11), 
and “Lingering Light” (No. 35), both gum prints, are good work, 
and show that a painstaking worker can use the gum process and 
resist the temptation to smudginess. C. S. Carr is likewise suc; 
cessful in. “The Barge” (No. 90), and in “ Evening Rays” (No. 187), 
where he uses carbon. ‘Westminster Towers” (No. 66), by A. KE. 
Warner, approaches an. oft photographed subject in a new way. 
There are other photographs which deserve special words of praise, 
but our space does not allow of further notes, except a concluding 
one, to congratulate the Bowes Park Society, and to hold it up to 
others as an example to follow. 


EDINBURGH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

On Saturday the annual exhibition of this society was opened in 
their rooms, 38, Castle Street, Edinburgh, and will remain open 
until the 10th March.- The 264 entries crowd one another on the 
walls so that taste in hanging is at a discount, the effect being 
somewhat of the nature of a patchwork quilt. John Hepburn, 
Glasgow, gains the blue ribbon, the Blanc Prize, with “The Wee 
Invalid,” as hung at the R.P.S. The advent of Rudolph Duhrkoop, 
Hambitirg, is a decided gain to the show, his work showing distinct 
“quality.” One of his R.P.S. pictures, “ Bildnis des Dichters, Gustav 
Freussen” — a simple but telling specimen of portraiture — is 
medalled. Other medalled pictures in the open class (150 entries) 
are “The Ghetto, Prague,” by Miss Winifred H. Aitchison, Oxford ; 
“Tugging Home,” Wm. Clayden’s (Plymouth) well-known picture ; 
“The History of many a Winter Storm,” by John M. Whitehead, 
which we noted at the Scottish Salon — a masterpiece of. pic- 
torial simplicity. ‘“ October,” one of Fred Judge’s (Hastings) series 
of “month ” pictures. Miss Warburg and J. C.. Warburg have some 
1aracteristic pictures ; Miss Gertrude Aitcheson shows “ Flood,# and 
Dan Dunlop, “The Village Preacher,” both as reproduced in. the 
R.P.S. catalogue; John Moffat, Edinburgh, shows “The Dance”; 
J. Drummond Shiels shows two portraits ; Robert Dykes has evidently 
specialised in “night” photography with. decorative aims in view. 
Many other known photographers are represented, but it is surely 
unusual for.an E.P.S. exhibition to pass without any “open” awards 
oing to Edinburgh; this is the first time I can remember such a state 
of affairs. _ What has come over Crooke, Patrick, Johnstone, Auld ; 
their absence is noticeable. In the members’ class there are 114 
entries, and four medals are awarded, as follows: The President, 
J. Tudor Cundall, B.Sc., with “A Cottage Home”; “The Curfew 
Hour, Hexham,” by Henry §S. Harrison, is an effective “soft” pic- 
ture, quite carrying out its title ; “‘ Finishing Touches,” by Mrs. Mary 
Cooper, and “On Holiday Bent,” an unconventional picture of a 
passenger train discharging its freight, by Charles McKean. Honour- 
able mention is gained by D. W. Thomson, Thomas Kent, and Charles 
G. Thornton. A series of three lectures has been arranged. Messrs. 
J. Craig Annan, W. G. McGeorge, A.R.S.A., and Archibald Cochrane 
were judges. 
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Tur Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey, announces the usual 
quarterly dividends of 1} per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum), upon the outstanding Preferred Stock, and of 24 per cent. 
(being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum), upon the outstanding 
Jommon Stock, payable on April 2, 1906, to stockholders of record 
at the closc of business on the 28th February, 1906. 

Puorograpuic Survey and Record of Surrey.—The annual meeting 
(epen to the public) will be held in the Lecture Hall, Public Library, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, at 3.30 p.m., on Saturday, March 10, 1906. 
The President, Viscount Midleton, will give an address, and the 
report of the council and the accounts of the year ended December 31, 
1905, will be submitted. Arrangements have been made for an ex- 
hibition consisting of a representative selection from the 2,000 prints 
already in the survey collection, in the Art Gallery, Publi¢ Library, 
Kingston-upon-Thames. This will be open on the day of meeting 
untii ¥ p.m., and again during the following fortnight until dusk. 
A short lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, will be given on each 
Saturday evening, at 8 p.m. 
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Patent Dews. 


———_@——__ 
Process patents—ap plications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 
The following applications for patents were made between February 
12 and 17:— 
Disuns.—No. 3,479. 
graphic work. 
Gate, London. 
Corour Progsection.—No. 3,766.. Improvements relating to ‘the 
optical projection of coloured -images. Benjamin Jumeaux, 7, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 4 
Cotovrep Puotocrapus.—No. 3,822. Improvements in coloured 
photographic pictures. Carl Pietzner, 51, Deansgate Aeatly 
Manchester : 


Improved non-spillable dish used in photo. 
Lewis William Donne, 181, Upton Lane, Forest 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
These specifications are obtainable, price Sd. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lang 
London, W.C. 
Duveropers.—No. 9,537, 1905. “This inyention relates to the man 
facture of a photographie developer from para-oxy-phenylglycina 
mide. HO.CgH4.NH.CH,.CO.NHs. (HO ;NH.CH,5.CO.NHy 
1:4), for which purpose this compound is well fitted by its ener 
getic action and by the fact that it yields clear and clean images 
Tt is not necessary to mix it with caustic alkali in developing; 
alkaline carbonate sufficing to bring out its developing energy} 
nevertheless, an alkali may be used if desired. Alka ine soltt 
tions of the new developer can be kept for a long time without 
loss of developing energy. For use as a developer the compound 
may be supplied in an isolated condition or with suita n 
ares and-as a solid or in solution; or may be made at the time 
it is required for development. The following are examples () 
the methods of making up the developer :—(1) With 
carbonate and sodium sulphite: One part of para-oxy-p henylely 
cinamide is dissolved in 200 parts of water with the addition a 
five parts of dry potassium carbonate and five parts of anhy 
sodium sulphite. (2) With potassium meta-bisulphite : One part 
of pava-oxy-phenylglycinamide is dissolved in 200 parts of wate 
with the addition of three parts of potassium ees and 
ted deve 


25, 


oper. One part of para- 
parts of water, and this solu i 
by dissolving 3—4 parts of anhydrous sodium sulphite, 
with 3—4 parts of dry potassium carbonate in twenty 
water. In using such a concentrated developer for 
ten parts are to be diluted with 50—60 parts o water. (J 
Abel, for Actien-Gesellschaft fiir Anilin-fabrikation, Berlin. | J 
Turee-Corour Cammra.—No. 4,874, 1905. The invention consists ms 
photographic camera for taking three-colour photographs of of 
dinary photographs as required, the changing of the plate and t 
colour-filter being effected simultaneously and mechanically bj 
pressing a spring knob or by pressing an air ball. 
employed fixed to a spindle and provided with three-co. 
and with a circular aperture which serves only for 
photography; this disc is also provided with pins whic 
momentarily stop the colour-filters behind the objective by com 
ing in contact with a double detent or escapement, compris 4 
an upper tooth carried by a level turning freely on a pivot a 
having its free end abutting against a pin under the action 
spring. The escapement further comprises a lower tooth 7 
part of a second lever which can pivot upon the first, 
small arm of this lever being provided with a slot in whic : 
engaged the stem of a screw which is eccentrically fixed up 
-the pivot of the first lever. This method of mounting the see 
lever allows of further separating the two teeth by Be 
knob when requiring to take ordinary photographs. The ni 
cartying-disc is actuated by a spring placed in a barrel and W 


can be set up by turning a knob or handle mounted ea 


spindle on which ‘is fixed a toothed sector which gears with 


pinion fixed to the disc, The toothed sector is provided wil 
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three pins, the first of which is designed to act upon a pivoted | been moved out of position. The adjustment makes for rapidity 
bar which closes the shutter at the required moment; the second and certainty in practical work, and the same remark can be made 
acts as a stop to an anchor-shaped piece, serving to limit the action | of many inconspicuous features of these Thornton-Pickard cameras; 


of the spring according to whether it. is required to take three- | the movements are not merely a show list of accomplishments of 
colour photographs or ordinary photographs ; and the third is de- | doubtful utility, but are evidently designed from practical conclusions 


signed to transmit the movements of the toothed sector to the 
changing mechanism of the plates which must work simultaneously 
with the changing of the colour-filter. In order to allow of varying 
the duration of each operation the power of the spring.can be 
moderated as required by means of a brake formed by a metal 
strip held at one end by a screw, and the free end of which can 
be raised or lowered by turning a knob, the stem of which is a 
screw, which, by screwing into the strip, causes more or less 
pressure upon the point of the spindle on which is fixed one of 
the ends of the spring. The plates are placed in metal frames 
having on their lower edges projecting pins located between a 
lower angie bar and an upper plate. These pins are seized by 
the teeth of rocking bars when the filter-carrying-disc turns one 
division and a photographic plate has at the same time to be 
changed. When requiring to take three-colour photographs the 
apparatus is set*by turning the knob of the barrel-spring, the 
bars being turned upwards. When the knob for ifting the 
levers is pressed the third lever is raised and carries with it the 
two other levers; the first movement, which is produced in the 
rotation of the shutter which exposes the lens under the action 
of a spring, the said shutter being no longer retained by the pin 
on the third lever. The second movement is the passing of the 
colour-filter behind the lens, the first pin on the disc having 
passed between the teeth of the escapement whilst the uppermost 
ratchet teeth of the rocking bars change the first plate by causing 

_ the pins on the plate-frames to slide over the inclined planes in 
order to lay this plate in the bottom of the apparatus. To expose 

the second plate behind the second colour-filter the knob is 

pressed a second time and the second plate is changed by the 
second ratchet teeth of the rocking bars. The knob is pressed a 
third time in order to expose and change the third plate. J. E. 
Bousfield, for Sociéte du Photochrome, of 4, Rue de Stockholm, 
Paris. 


of what a camera should be for daily use. The shutter is the T.-P. 
Time and Instantaneous, exposing from 1-5th to 1-90th of a second, 
and giving prolonged exposures of any length. The lens is the Beck 
symmetrical, working at //8, or for 5s. extra the new T. P. “Panto- 
planat” can be had, a lens of which we have reason to give an 
excellent account, and which is evidently worth the increased price. 
However, we are now speaking of the whole outfit, as priced at 
£3 10s., and we must characterise it as extraordinarily good value 
for the money, and a tribute to the factory organisation of the com- 
pany which is enabled to produce it. 

The “Imperial Perfecta” is in most respects the counterpart of the 
“Triple Extension,” but it has an independent rising front, for 
effective use at very short foci, an extra wide front and bellows, 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


as 
mnton-Pickard Cameras: “ Imperial Triple Extension,” “Imperial 
Perfecta,” and “Imperial Focal-plane Two-Shutter.” 
hese three cameras have been designed and brought out by the 
mnton-Pickard Manufacturing Co. in response to the demand 
cameras possessing every possible movement and yet offered to 
public at a moderate price. We do not have to go back very 
in our recollections to ‘a time when such facilities in camera 
ements were undreamt of except in apparatus of the most expen- 
) description, and not in all of those. Stage by stage the 
tion has been reached in which the man with 70s. in his pocket 
command the luxuries of camera construction. The Thornton- 
card Co. will not plead guilty, wé are sure, to having inaugurated 
za of low prices, but such being the demand of the trade, they 
> girded their loins for the battle and set themselves to produce 
Mstrument which was as good as their experience in high-class 
era construction could make it. Hence the cameras we have 
ed above, and hence our task of describing what they will 
mplish. 
te “Imperial Triple Extension” is sold as a set, which costs, in 
Plate size, 70s. The set includes :—Camera, 1 double slide, 
lens at 7/8, T.-P. time and instantaneous shutter, three-fold stand. 
le specifications of the camera would fill a colin of the “ Bere ee 
therefore we will attempt compression in the hope of bringing 
‘acts more directly before the reader :— 


and a focussing movement with extra rack and pinion for the back 
of the camera. It is, in fact, the “Triple Extension” with these 
added qualifications, and the price of the set in half-plate size, with 
Pantoplanat lens, is £4 4s. 

The “Focal Plane Two-Shutter” camera completes the series. It 
is the Thornton-Pickard embodiment of a focal-plane shutter built 


Long extension, 21 inches. Swing back. 

Short 5 3: Swing front. 

Rising front Hinged front. 

Falling front Wide front and bellows S 


€ noteworthy feature of the camera is the use of spring stretchers | as the back of the camera. With this special exception it is a replica 
h automatically secure back or front squarely with the baseboard of the “Triple Extension,” and its price is but 95s. in the half-plate 
the camera is being set up, or after either back or front have size, or £5 with Pantoplanat. The focal-plane shutter is a slightly 
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modified form of, the well-known Thornton-Pickard instrument. It 
has a slit, of fixed width, and is.made to permit of exposures up to 
1-500th of a second. The blind shutter on the front, as betore, 
supplies exposures from 1-15th to 1-90th. 


Dew Dyaterials. 


T. and M. Matt Albumen Papers. 
Chiswell Street, London, E.C. 


Sold by L. Trapp and Co., 8 and 9, 


In these papers the makers have associated a matt surface with | 


the qualities which are familiar to users of albumenized paper. Yet 
the finished prints before us do not suggest albumen paper in the 
least, having, in fact, the appearance of prints on piain paper, and 
permitting of treatment which only a paper innocent of a colloid 
coating could be expected to withstand. The paper prints with about 
the rapidity of P.O.P., but tones in considerably less time. In a 
gold bath with acetate and carbonate (one grain of gold in 20 grains 
of water), it gives excellent warm brown tones. In a platinum 
¢ath made up with phosphoric acid, a fine range of tones from sepia 
to cold black are readily obtained, and accord well with the fine 
velvety appearance of the prints. The paper is obtainable in three 
grades, one on a thin Rives paper, another on a so-called *‘ Bitten” 
paper of pleasing banded texture, and another on a stouter and 
coarser paper of a cream tint. Such are the samples we have used 
and the selection in our judgment, is one which should meet all the 
varied requirements of matt papers. The I. and M. papefs are 
sold also as postcards, and perhaps the best advice we can give is the 
purchase of a shilling sample half-plate packet, which will enable the 
reader to see for himself the claims which it has upon his notice. 


a 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

FatitowrreLp’s clearance sale being an annual event, at which 
many of an economical turn of mind make a point of picking up 
some piece of apparatus which is none the worse for being shop 
soiled, it may be well to note that the sale-commenced on Monday 
last and is continued for three. weeks. The price lists disclose an 
immense variety of apparatus and materials offered at reductions 
which are one-third and less the original prices. The miscellaneous 
bargains run to nearly 2,000, and, in addition, the firm offers 500 
job lots of mounts. We should state that damaged goods are so 
described, and that Mr. Fallowfield pays carriage on goods, over £5. 

++. 

Tuer Northern Exhibition (Manchester).—The prospectus for this 
exhibition is now ready and is being sent out to all known exhibi- 
tors. It may be had upon application to Mr. G. M. Morris, 9, 
Chandos Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, near Manchester. Exhibitors 
should note that entry fees for pictures not hung will be returned, 
and all the pictures sent in will be submitted to the judges. As 
is usual with the Northern exhibitions, a fine illustrated catalogue 
will be issued. Exhibitors sending in pictures early will have the 
best chance of their pictures being reproduced. ‘5 

Tue Worthing Camera Club holds its annual exhibition on March 
27 and 28. The open ciasses are for (1) prints, and (2) lantern-slides, 
and silver and bronze plaques are offered. The secretary is Mr. E. F. 
H. Crouch, 11, South Street, Worthing. ; 

Dunrine a performance at the Pavilion Music Hall, Leicester, iast 
week, a cinematograph film in the lantern ignited and caused some 
alarm, but the flames, were extinguished at once, and the entertain- 
ment. concluded as.usual. 

A Socrery for Hanley (Staffs.)—A meeting was held last week in 
the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Association, Hanley, for the 
purpose of forming a photographic society. There was a good 
attendance, and many of those present expressed themselves in favour 
of the proposal to establish a society. Mr. C. A. Leech and Mr. F. R. 
Cox were appointed secretaries pro tem. 

Tuer Photographic Convention.—In addition to other novelties in 
the way of colour-photography, including the new Lumiére process, 
to be shown at the Southampton Convention, we ‘earn that the 
cinematographic projection in colours of Captain Lascelles-Davidson 
is to be shown on a large scale by Captain Davidson and Mr. Friese 
Greene. 
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Deetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Subject. 


March. Name of Society. 

2.. Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Assn. 
2... «| Colme Camera Ciud sessosessevoee 

2 Bromley Camera Club .......+0+0 
hg ..| Sutton Photographic Club ..... 
Dy .| Watford Photographie Society { 
Sie .| South London Photo. Society ... 


Big all Dewsbury Photo, Society......... 
Dials ve Scarborough and Dis. Ph. Soc. { 
Bessereeeee| Catford & Forest Hill Ph. Soc. 
(oowcccon ..|¢Wallasey Amat. Photo. Soc ...... 


G.sssesesee.| Stafford Photographic Society... 
G...ce:s0:++,| Gloucestershire Photo. Society, 
6...ese04.| Cardiff Windsor Amat, Ph. Soc. 


ees! 


x 


0000000 00 9000 Gc oO 


Southampton Camera Club .. 


Wandsworth Camera Club ..... 


Bowes’ Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soe. ... 
Leek and District Photo. Soc.. 


.|, Heaton & Dis, Camera Club...... 


Royal Photographic Soc. ....... 


Darlington Camera Club 
St. Helens Camera Club 
Nelson Photo. Society .. 
Sheffield Photographic Society 
Rotherham Photo. Society ...... 


,| Colne Camera Club ..........004 


Halifax Camera Club ........00 


Birmingham Photo. Society. ... 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc 


.| Newcastle-on-Tyne Photo. Assn 


Jersey Photographic Society .. 
Warrington Photo. Society. 


.| Bristol Photographic Club 


Redhill and District Cam. Club 
Brentford Photo. Society ....... 
Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art Soc. 
Hampstead Scientific Society ... 


Redcar and Coatham Ph. Soc. 
Photographic Club 


Cricklewood Photo. Society...... 
Everton Camera Club.......0.0006 


Leeds Camera Club 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc. .. 
G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution... 
Sunderland Camera Cluk . 
Edinburgh Photo, Society 


.| Coventry Photo. Club. .. 
Hastings and St. Leonards P.S. 
Richmond Camera Club ......... 


Pudsey and District Photo. Soc. 


London and Prov. Photo. Assn 
Hull Photographic Society ... 


Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn. 


.| Harrogate Camera Club ... 
Rodley, Farsley, & Calverley Dis, 
Blenheim Club 
Rugby Photog! 


Y vw. 
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“The Artful Dodger.” Mr. Ford 

**Practical Bromide Enlarging.” De 

fe pmousiea ted: Mr, J. I. Hartley. 
ayeux Tapestry.” Illu; 

H. Bedford-Pim, ieee 
“ Reminiscences.” Mr. G. W. Bi 
“Gum-Bichromate Printing ian 

Mr. J.C. S. Mummery, RPS, 
Seventeenth Annual Exhibition, 
“ Pictorial Photography from the 

Practical Side.” Illustrated. Mr, A, 

Horsley Hinton. " 
Yorkshire Photographic Union Thyita. 

tion Portfolio. 

“Platinotype.” Demonstrated, 
J. Beanland, M.A. 

“Stereoscopic Photography with 
Single Camera.” Mr. K. Large, 

Lantern Slide Competition for Mem. 
bers only. 

Focus Prize Lantern Stides—*Stori 
without Words.” 

Fifteen Minute Lecturette Competition, 

Lantern Night. Miscellaneous Slides, 

Amateur Photographer 1905 Pri 
Lantern Slides. 

*“ Prints in Natural Colours by Pinatype 
Process and with Superimposed 
Carbon Tissues.” Demonstrated, Mn. 
EB. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. 

‘*Tele- Photograp! 


Rey, 


Goerz Lecture, 


Winchester Cathedral.” Mr, 8. @ 
Kimber. 

Set of Slides Illustrating Isle of Man 
Scenery. 


“Toning Bromides.” 
Exhibition Meeting. 
Y.P.U. Lantern Slides, 
Lantern Lecture. The President. 

“ Portraiture.’ Mr Harold Baker. 
“An Evening with the Microscope,’ 

Mr. J. Duckworth. 
“Some Uses of the Camera.” Mr, § 


Mr. W.T, Bailey, 


“Making and Adjus 
for Orthochrom: 
Mr. Francis Fielding. 

“Rambles with a Gamekeeper.” 
W. Percy Mail. 

Belgian Excursion. 

“Odd Tramps.” Mr. A. H. Hughes, 

“Lantern Slides by Reduction and 
Contact.” Mr. Fred Little. 

Social Evening. Exhibition of Pictur 
hy Mr. T. Percivale Padwick, 

Affiliation Competition Slides R.PS 
1905 Set. 

“Natural History Photography.” Mf 
R. Fortune, F.Z.8. 

“Orthochromatic Photography.” Mh 
R. W. Wylie, M.A. 

“Enlarged Negatives.” a. We 
Waite. 

“Bunyan.” j 

“The § Richmond ’ Self Toning Papel. 
Messrs. Morgan & Kidd. 

““Wheel Wanderings in 
Places.” Mr. W. 8. Johnson. 

“Genre Work.” _ Illustrated. 
Henry W. Dick. a 

Lantern Slide and Print Competitions. 

“Amateur Portraiture.” Mr. H. 
Bennett, F.R.P.S. , 

Amateur Photographer Prize Slides. 

“A Sketch History of Bngravings 


Mr. 


Tilustrated. Mr. Geo, M, Aikman. 
< and its New Applications 
s. Griffin. 


Photography Prize Slides. 


“A Winter Holiday in Greece.” Mr 
A. Cheese. 
Members’ Competition. Mab 


Lantern Slides. 
1, . 

opimand” Mr, B. Hewat Fraser, MD 
« Architecture for Photographers. 

F. O. Cresswell. 
Member: . 
Members’ Night. 
Smoking Concert. 
Members’ Night. 


Waxkury Conservative Crus, Campra, AND OPTICAL Lai 
Socrery.—“ Crystals under the Microscope” was the subject ° 
lecture given last week by Mr. J. Wreaks. 


ora 
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ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

EETING, Tuesday, February 27, the President, Major-General 
aterhouse, in the chair. Mr. J, Page, Croft gave a demonstration 
his new ready-made gum-bichromate paper. He showed, by 
veloping a number of prints, the very great opportunity for con- 
ling the character of the result. - Development was very rapid 
d could be accelerated as much as might be desired by the use of 
tter water. It was not advisable, however, to exceed a moderate 
uperature as the coating of colloid and pigment then became so 
t that it was difficult to control its removal by hand. The chief 
nger of the process was over-exposure. The paper was. at least 
ree times the rapidity of P.O.P.—some people put it-at six times— 
d if too much exposure was given the development had to be forced 
d the range of tones which was otherwise obtained was lacking in 
> finished print. A number of questions were asked by members 
the audience and answered by Mr. Croft. 
Messrs. U. E. Kenneth Mees and S. E. Sheppard then gave their 
per on “The Estimation of the Colour Sensitiveness of Plates.” 
ey reviewed the various methods of testing orthochromatic plates, 
luding Abney’s various forms of sensitometer, the Chapman 
nes plate-tester, and Eder’s method of using three screens in front 
a rotating sector wheel. They naturally laid great stress upon the 
etral composition of the light used for testing, and gave the 
mule for colour filters which would so adjust their acetylene 
bt that it gave a very close approximation to daylight. The 
thod they adopt is to find the H. and D. inertia numbers beneath 
jue, a green, and a red screen, so that some practical data can 
arrived at; that is to say, t ley practically divide the spectrum by 
ans of broad banded filters into three parts, and determine the 
and D. speed for each. Numerous tables and curves of various 
tes, thus measured, were shown, and incidentally the value of this 
thod was proved by a series of results of bathing plates with 
acyanol in baths of different, strengths, and for different times, 
l the authors prove that a 2 per cent. solution and three minutes’ 
hing, followed by ten minutes’ washing, is the best. he con- 
sions drawn from the experiments by the authors is that the sen- 
sing power of a dye is connected with its instability to light, and 
Et a sensitiser must have an absorption band in the region for 
ch it sensitises, and that it must dye the silver bromide itself 
merely the gelatine. Finally, a new method of spectro-sensi- 
etry was outlined, in which a narrow band of the spectrum 
uld be isolated and allowed to {all upon a plate wave-length by 
re-lensth, plotting the results in energy units; or by using broad 
ds of light the integrating effects of broad-banded filters can be 
uined. The difficulty lies in the amount of time required to 
sure the plates, as one plate would require about 200 density 
surements, and the plotting of from 15 to 30 separate curves. 
authors, however, held out the hove that a new type of measuring 
tometer might remove this difficulty. 

brief discussion followed, in which Mr. Renwick and the chair- 
| took part. 


, and 


Nover Posrcarp Comprrition.—The Bristol Photographic Club 
2 arranged an original form of competition in connection with 
r exhibition next October. This is a daily competition for 
orial postcards during the run of the exhibition. The cards 
ived each day will be Judged separately and prizes given; they 
then be immediately shown on a screen in the exhibition, and 
id prove a popular and interesting variation to the other 
bits. In addition to the “ Open” classes already announced, 
e will be five “Members’” classes, and a General Subject class 
residents within a 25 mile radius of Bristol. The latter is 
aded as an inducement for the local clubs and pictorial workers 
uke a special interest in the exhibition, and to bring them into 
r contact with each other. The Hon. Exhibition Secretary is 
J. S. Guthrie, 23, Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol. 


ATFORD CaMERA Cxuvs.—The annual dinner of the -Watford 
era Club was held on Monday, the 19th February, at the Malden 
1, Watford, Lord Hyde, the president, in the chair. A presenta- 
Was made to Mr. BE. H. Jackson, in the shape ‘of an album of 
S contributed by members, in recognition of his 


work as 
tary. 


EprinpurcH PHorocrapuic Socrery —The fifth annual dinner of the 
society was held on February 22 at the Carlton Hotel, the president, 
J. "Dudor Cundail, B.Sc., occupying the chair. The menu: and 
toast list was produced by J. F. Buttrie, vice-president, the items 
being printed on the plain side of a stout bromide paper, which hore 
on the raverse, photographic impressions of Edinburgh and the 
Society's emblem. The toast of. the Edinburgh Photographie So- 
ciety was proposed by J. Craig Annan, and was responded to by 
D. W. Thompson. 


BuatRcowrrm anp Disrricr PxotocRiparc Assocration.—The 
annual meeting held last Tuesday in the Photographic Rooms, Blair- 
gowrie, was presided over by Vice-President Deuchars. The secre- 
tary showed an increased membership, and the treasurer a depleted 
exchequer owing to loss sustained in connection with the last exhibi- 
tion. Office-bearers were elected at follows :—President, Alex. 
Geekie; vice-presidents, James Deuchars and James Richardson; 
secretary, Lake Falconer, junior, James Street Cottage, Blairgowrie ; 
treasurer, D. S. Maclennan. On Thursday the association held its 
annual “At Home” in the Public Hall, when about eighty were 
present. The dull sameness of the walls was relieved by pictures 
from the association’s permanent collection, as well as several from 
private members. The wee tables, decorated with dainty spring 
flowers, made an enticing picture. Provost Smith welcomed the visi- 
tors on behaif of the association, and ex-Bailie Spalding proposed 
thanks to the ladies committee who had so excellently attended to 
the purveying. During one dance the lights were lowered, and, the 
coloured limelight playing over the dancers provided pleasing effects. 
Ogilvie’s orchestra was in great form. J. D. Petrie was an ener- 
getic M.C., and the whole function went with pleasurable yim from 
start to finish. 


Sournsra Puorocrapurc Socrery.—The Southsea Photographic 
Society held their eighteenth annual general meeting in their premises, 
5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth, on February 21. The honorary sec- 
retary congratulated the members on the great success of the exhibi- 
tions held by the linked societies of Hove, Southampton, and Southsea, 
the support accorded them justifying their being adopted as per- 
manent fixtures. The financial statement showed a substantial bal- 
ance in hand. A unanimous vote of thanks (following the presenta- 
tion of a handsome camera) was given to the retiring secretary, 
Mr. J. J. Lawton, for his invaluable services during the past two 
years. 


Bristor Pxorograpuic Crus.—On Tuesday in last week, Mr. Percy 
G. R. Wright gave a lantern lecture, entitled “A Square Mile in Hol- 
land.” The “square mile” was in and about the little fishing vil age of 
Volendam, situated on the Zuyder Zee, and the high pictorial uality 
of the slides shown furnished a good object lesson of what large possi- 
bilities there are in a limited area to a photographer with a “seeing 
eye.” While the lecturer’s humorous discourse provoked much laughter, 
his pictures gave a very real insight into the quaint customs and 
surroundings of these Dutch fishing foik. Mr. Wright’s method of 
dealing with the overpowering attentions of the Dutch children is 
worth noting. It was to single out the ringleader, rush up to him, 
etfusively shake his hand, and continue to do so while dragging him 
along the road, talking volubly in English, until the boy in dismay 
turned tail and ran, followed by his companions. Also, it is well 
to know that there is only one inn in Volendam. It is practically 
monopolized by artists, so that it is best to get an introduction before 
applying for accommodation there. 7 


EpMonTon anv Disrricr PHOTOGRAPHIC Socrery.—On Wednesday, 
February 31, Mr. Ernest Human gave a practical demonstration of 
carbon printing. After explaining the theory of the process, he de- 
scribed the sensitising of the tissue, and recommended the following 
bath :—Potash bichromate, $ 0Z.; water, 10 ozs. Dissolve and add 
two or three drops per ounce of liq. ammonia, .880, the tissue to 
be immersed in the bath from thirty to fifty seconds, taking care 
that no air bells formed upon it. He explained the safe edge and 
its use, saying that he preferred to use paper masks rather than the 
opaque colour on each negative, as by their use much saving of time 
could be effected. He passed round five different print meters used 
for the process, but said that perhaps the better plan for beginners 
was to choose another negative of about the same density, and print 
side by side with a sheet of ordinary P.O.P., which, when printed to 
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finished, not to toning, depth would give the correct exposure for the 
tissue. A 
Oxrorp Camera Crus.—At the close of the annual meeting a 
lecture was given by Miss Poulton, illustrated by a remarkable series 
of photographs taken by Mrs. Poulton. The particular marriage 
described appeared to have particular interest in as far as the bride 
had been chosen from among the other brides of the chief to be. the 
queen of the people. The photographs showed the gathering of the 
bride’s party and of the friends of the bridegroom. * These took up 
positions some distance apart, and between them sat the bridegroom 
alone. Then followed a series of war dances, after which the bride 
-appeared with presents. The public interrogator questioned the 
' bride~on her feeling towards the bridegroom, thereby obtaining in- 
directly marriage vows. At the conclusion of the ceremony, the 
bridé- ran away suddenly, and the bridegroom had to pursue and 
capture her before claiming her as his wife. The ceremony lasted 
on the occasion in question a whole day. 5 


Croypon Camera Crus.—Mr. H. W. Bennett, on the 21st ult., gave 
a most interesting and instructive lecture on “ Architecture and the 
Camera.” Nothing, in his opinion, could be fitter subjects for the 
camera than old stone and wood work, but their form and character 
should be preserved faithfully, and with no attempt to get away 
from. texture, under the pretence of furnishing a so-called pictorial 
rendering. The latter would be secured by a proper selection of time 
and circumstance. The churches were practically open to everyone, 
but ail should remember that they were allowed to photograph in 
sacred edifices, not as a right, but as a favour. The lecturer then 
passed on to a clear description of the various styles of architecture, 
from the Conquest to the Reformation. Architecture was then a 
living art, progressing and developing. A very large proportion of 
the buildings remained, and would probably be still in existence a 
thousand years hence. The Reformation marked the beginning of the 
decline, the decorative style existing then producing ornaments 
merely for ornament’s sake. The photographer should study the 
various styles, and the modifications necessarily imposed by local 
materials and conditions, and endeavour to give prominence to the 
salient features of each style. Turning to practical points of pro- 
cedure, Mr. Bennett said, in dealing with near objects, a great deal 
might be done by changing the height of the camera. If it were 
placed too high, the floor had frequently a curious up-hill appear- 
ance. The generality of subjects were best taken with the plate 
vertical, which gave an impression of height ofttimes wished to be 
conveyed, Further emphasis in this direction could be secured in 
the print by trimming it long and narrow. Never, said the speaker, 
show an arch or column, almost, but not quite complete; depict them 
broken away early, the “almost complete” being invariably bad. 
He also uttered a word of caution against the absence of foregrounds, 
a very common fault in architectural photographs. As to apparatus, 
whatever form was chosen, rigidity must be regarded as essential, 
and the tripod should be capable of an up and down movement, with- 
out altering the adjustments of the camera. Personally, he employed 
fast, but not ultra-rapid brands of piates. The anastigmat lenses 
were far and away the best for the work, for a 1-1 plate he generally 
used three, about 11, 8, and 6 inches focal length. If only one lens 
was available, then this should he a little shorter than the length of 
the plate. The detached triangular leveis, for application to the 
focussing screen, or the side of the camera, were convenient, as was a 
focussing magnifier for examining the image. In the subsequent 
discussion, Mr. Bennett said he did not place reliance on meters. As 
an illustration, the exposure for the same shadow—in which the meter 
might be placed—could very easily vary in the proportions of 4 to 1, 
or eyen more, according to the point of view. An apparently guile- 
less question by Mr. Sellors, as to whether Mr. Bennett advocated 
mechanical or factorial time development systems, drew the lecturer 
immediately in strong opposition thereto. With the names of Messrs. 
Hurter and Driffield, flying through the air, and graphic curves fall- 
ing thickly on the blackboard, a battle royal appeared imminent. 
The hour was, however, late, and the vice-chairman, Mr. Terry, 
pleasantly applied the closure by proposing a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Bennett, which was carried in the usual way. Before leay- 
ing, Mr. Bennett kindly expressed his willingness to devote an even- 
ing to a discussion on that much-vexed question, “Control in Devel- 
opment.” Tt is anticipated that the evening wiil be a lively one. 


{ 


Correspondence, 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names ‘ang 
addresses of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 

ssl 


WANTED: A BOOK ON STUDIO LIGHTING. 
To the Editors. ‘ 

Gentlemen,—In pursuance of my contribution to your valuable 
paper dated 9th December, 1904, I felt highly flattered to mee! 
my return to England, quite a number of the photographic fraternj 
who carefully preserved their copies of that date, and who r, 
their muddled intellects to find the solution of my theory, and 
so eager to put it into practice. 

And I confess that my fear was changed to disappointment a 
receiving the expected R.S.V.P. from one or other of the 
enlightened members of the profession. 

In the days of my photographic beginnings, and which does not 
date far back, I was under the false impression that, except for a 
smattering on a ruddy hill in Surrey, all the knowledge of studio 
lighting had gone adrift, and was eventually centred in a little spot 
Transatlantic ; and where your esteemed contemporary took an actiye 
part in publishing a pretty picture pamphlet in which I was foolish 
enough to invest half a dollar. q 

Surely it is a lamentable state of things not to find a practical 
treatise on the subject. Yea! more lamentable, indeed, to find so 
many incapable of grasping it.—Yours truly, Anexo-Lypray. 

Birmingham, February 26, 1906. 


acked 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your issue of last week Mr. Edw. T. Butler chal: 
lenges a statement of mine. Please allow me a few words on the 
same subject. 

It is said that Ducos du Hauron invented a reflector system for 
colour photography. I could not find any information on this point 
in the Patent Office Library, which contains about 40 volumes on 
this subject, nor in the patent records of England and France kept 
at the same place. 

The first English patent I have to quote is that of Ives, 4,606, 
1892; then again, Ives, 2,305 and 3,784, both in 1895. The first one 
of these patents is the camera, of which the illustration is now showm 
in all the text-books; the second one is a three-s ep arrangement 
which also allows a two-step variety, and is known as the chrome 
scope. The payments of these patents have not been kept up. Why? 
Because no negatives of equal size could be produced for printing 
purposes, and when the boom for chromoscope had passed away the 
thing was of no further commercial value. Nevertheless Edwards 
5,613, 1895, tried to file a patent with two-step arrangement, which’ 
was contested and lost; then White, 8,663, 1896, turned the camera! 
upside down, also not showing any steps. j 

The Edwards form, by changing the place for colour screens was 
resuscitated in 29,353, 1897. But Bénnetto, with 28,920, 1897, took 
a perfectly new line with only one screen, which latter patent Butler, 
9,936, 1900, adapted for stereoscope. Ives’ first idea is rejuvenated 
with patent 10,993, 1902, having an addition of faced mirrors. 
this year’s “ Almanac,” Mr. Butler’s third attempt in three-colow 
one-exposure cameras, Patent No. 4,209, 1905, is given, which patent: 
differs from his first in that the screens are placed nearer the slides, 
and in the same “Almanac” an illustration is shown from Hans 
Schmidt, giving in a few lines the apparent action of light rays 
two mirrors, which latter are supposed to act also as colour ali 

I may take Schmidt's interpretation—being! despoiled of a 
invented shells—as being the solution of all the above-named patents, 
and I maintain that not one of them will give three pictures of tha 
same size. 

T believe that Ives has abandoned the here-quoted ideas long 480% 
because he tries to solve the problem by other means. 

Tf in the above patents an angle of view of 5 to 10 degrees om 


ly is 


used, and also optical glass of not more than 0.5 mm. is employe 
for the mirrors, then approximately correct size is possible, 


but if 
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iss of 2 mm. thickness is used for the reflectors, and if an angle 
view of not less than 25 degrees is permitted, that is, if practical 
juirements for daily use and not delicate playthings are aimed at, 
mn permit me to repeat, not one of the above now known reflector 
items will give negatives for accurate stiperposition for printing 
thods. Mr. Butler does not ask me to give him the optical solu- 
n on which I base my contention; he maintains that prints are 
te sufficient proof. May I go one step further and say negatives 
sufficient for the present, and even ‘not smaller than half-plate 
5 

herewith send our respected Editor a half-plate set of negatives 
verification. The negatives will show unmistakeable proof that 
y were taken with one-exposure, and they are all the same size 
L are taken with a system (to my knowledge) not yet known. 
Vill Mr. Butler, or any one else, willing to contest my assertion, 
ag forward similar proofs, in a word, by independent judgment 
firm or contradict my statement on the above-named patents.— 
irs respectfully, Orto PFENNINGER. 
05, Hythe Road, Brighton, February 26, 1906. 

4 seems to us that our correspondent adduces proof of a kind 
ch he is not willing to admit from others. The negatives, how- 
t, which he sends, are excellent in respect of equality of size. 


Ds., B.J.P.] 


THE INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION 
IN PARIS. 
To the Hditors, 
entlemen,—You have published in your issue of the 9th February 
ste on the second Exhibition of Photography of Paris, 1906, the 
ire of which compels me to send you the following reply, which 
ly on your sense of justice, your devotion to the British interests, 
your solicitude for your readers to insert in your next issue. 
jom the reading of the paragraph in your No. 2,388, it may be 
fred that the forthcoming Exhibition has a close connection with 
now in progress in one small room in the Grand Palais des 
mps Elysees. This is absolutely without foundation. 
yu further suggest that the help and patronage of the Photo-Club 
Societe Francaise de Photographie are essential to the success 
te proposed Exhibition, and have still to be obtained. 
shall be glad if you will allow the organisers of the Exhibition 
dint out that they do not intend to apply for this patronage. 
do so would be to relinquish into the hands of the above- 
ioned societies much of the control of the Exhibition, and as 
rganisers hold the strong opinion that the success of the Hxhibi- 
tests entirely on its absolute independence and its international 
acter it is obvious that there has been no intention of seeking 
official support. 
view of the publicity which has been accorded to this mistaken 
of affairs, the organisers hope that you will enable your readers 
aderstand their actual intentions. 
the thirteen groups composing the Exhibition only one deals 
the amateur aspect of photography, with which the Societies 
testion are concerned, and their good will, or their ill will, is 
iterial to the success of the Exhibition. 
e best reply that can be offered to the suggestion that the 
bition is unsupported is to give the names of some of its distin- 
ed supporters: The Ministries of Commerce and Industry, 
c Works, the State Departments of Post and Telegraphs, Fine 
and such eminent men as the Presidents of the General Council 
e Seine and the Municipal Council of Paris. Mm. Becquerel, 
elot, Lippmann, Loewy, Edmund Perrier, Emile Roux, etc., etc. 
» will also be exhibits from the national Printers, the Oservatory, 
* Museum, Museum du Trocadéro, Collections of Historical 
ments and the National-Conservatoire of Arts and Crafts, 
um d’Histoire Naturelle, ete.—Yours faithfully, 
L. Gastinr, Le Commissaire Général. 
Place de Vaugirard, Paris, February 25, 1906. 
was not our intention to suggest that there is any connection 
en the proposed exhibition and that recently held, nor do we 
the paragraph bears this interpretation. It was precisely with 
1otive to which our correspondent refers that we alluded to 
atter, and to the fact that the official bodies representing French 
ies and the photographic trade have expressed their intention 
) participate in the Exhibition.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


SENSITOMETRIC ‘TESTS. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—Allow me to offer my sincere thanks for the delight- 
ful articles on sensitometry by Mr. Mees. Two things occur to me 
through reading them. 

How is one to obtain the constants of the various plates on the 
market ?—the only place I have ever seen them in is the B.J.P. 

The other point is to ask if it would be possible for Mr. Mees to 
give us some information as to how to ‘obtain a constant deve opment 
factor under varying temperatures? : 

The method of Mr. Watkins is the only one I know of .which 
attempts to do this, but I fancy it is liable to wide error. 

Could Mr. Mees not discuss this for us?—Yours faithfully, Q.S. 

Mr. Mees writes :—“In reply to your correspondent, “Q. .,” the 
articles on sensitometry were written to explain the constants given 
in the B.J. I think that readers might possibly find these for them- 
selves, but I couldn’t advise them to try. As regards the effects of 
temperature, this has been discussed by Ferguson and Howard 
(PHor. JourNaL, March, 1905, and B.J., March 31, 1905). The effect 
of altering temperature is simply to alter the value of K. (The 
theory of Phot. Processes, Part II., Phot. Journal, October, 1905). 
This same paper contains a preliminary discussion on Mr. Watkins’ 
theory. The Watkins method may, under some circumstances, pro- 
duce wide errors, but I should have said that usually, with care, it 
would compensate for variations of temperature in a quite satisfactory 
manner. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


—— 

Bankruptcy at Smethwick—At West Bromwich County-court, 
ast week, Charles Frederick Morris, of Cheshire Road, Smethwick, 
and carrying on business in Dudley Road, Birmingham, as a photo- 
grapher, came up for his public, examination. The meeting of the 
creditors was reported in our issue of February 16. The bankrupt 
said he was engaged as a photographer’s assistant until 1887, when 
he commenced business on his own account in Dudley Road, Bir- 
mingham, with a capital of £5, which he had saved. In 1900 he 
opened a branch shop at High Street, Smethwick.. He subsequently 
purchased the property for £350 with money advanced by his 
bankers, who were secured by the deeds of the property and two 
policies. He traded without difficulty until December, 1903, when 
he was in arrear with his rent, and his landlord lent him £50. A 
ew months later he borrowed £20 from a professional moneylender, 
and agreed to repay £25. During the last two or three years his 
receipts had not been sufficient to pay his expenses. In June, 1905, 
she Smethwick property and the two life policies were sold by his 
banker, who received £494. Witness admitted that his wife signed 
some of the bills as surety to money societies, but in five out of six 
ransactions the bills were signed by one of his servants, who at 
she time was in receipt of wages amounting to £2 5s. a week. ‘These 
ills were for £50 each. The debtor was allowed to pass. 
Tue application of Miss Florence Smithson, of the Lyric Theatre, 
or an injunction against the Rotary Photographic Company, Ltd., 
and Mr, Chandler, a photographer, of Exeter, to restrain them from 
publishing certain of her photographs has been adjourned; The 
case will come before the High Court about the time of publication 
of this issue of the B.J. ' 

Nationa Photographic Printing Co., Ltd. (Manchester).—Issue on 
January 8 of £800 Five per Cent. Debentures, being the whole of a 
series created same date, charged on the company’s undertakings 
and property, including uncalled capital. Holders: Palatine Pic- 
torial Company, Ltd., 281, Deansgate, Manchester. No trustees. 

Compantrs Registered.—Wilfred Emery, Ltd. (87,641). Regis- 
tered February 17. Capital, £2,000 in £1 shares. Object: to 
acquire and take over as.a going concern the business of photo- 
graphers, developers, and enlargers of photographs, photographic 
printers, manufacturers of and dealers in cameras, lenses, papers, 
cards, and photographic materials, etc., carried on at 89, Crickle- 
wood Broadway, as Wilfred Emery. No initial public isue. Regis- 
tered without articles of association. Registered office: 89 Crickle- 
wood Broadway, Cricklewood. 


nm 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,° All matters intended for the text portion of this JoURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘Tun Eprrors, THe British 
JOURNAL OF PuorograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*.° Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*.” Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mrssrs. Hnnry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at.a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


¥F, Proctor, 27, Bark Street, Bolton. 
Bolton, 

Mrs. M. McBride, 29, Market Square, Lisburn, County Antrim. Photograph 
of the Revs. J. McGrath, J. Mucauley, J. Fuller, and M. McCashin. 

V. C. Baird, Gowanbrae, Broughty Ferry, Forfarshire Photograph of Victoria 
Galleries Dundee. 

J. W. Bernard, 26, Union Street, Wednesbury, Staffs. Two Photographs :— 
Wednesbury Park, General View with Snow on Ground, and Wednesbury 
Park Lodge. 

A, Hubbard, 7A, Exchange Walk, Nottingham. 
Dogs held by a Lady 

A. J. Sanders, 13, Mill Street, Bideford, Devon. 
Hall, (haries Kingsley's Bideford Residence. 

G. W. C. Speight, The Studio, Coton Road, Nuneaton. 
Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Maru, Nuneuton. 

S. Foxon, 88, Sharrow Lane, Sheffield, Yorkshire. Photograph of the late D. 
Parkes, sq, 


DRAWING REGISTERED :— 


J. §. H. Bates, 13, Evington Street, Leicester. 
Fille Du Tambour Mujor.” 


Photograph of Mr. A. H. Gill, M.P. for 


Photograph of Five St, Bernard 
Photograph of North Down 
Photograph of the 


Drawing for Cover of :—* La 


Sinver Srains.—Please say in your next issue whether you know of 
any means of removing silver stains off negatives that have got 
wet.—F’. C. 

Soak the negative in potass iodide, 200 grains; water, 10 grains, 
and after washing transfer to potass cyanide, 300 grains; water, 
10 ozs., in which rub the stained part with a pledget of cotton 
wool. If the stain does not yield to this treatment a solution 
of iodine (in potass iodide) may be used in place of the first 
solution, but with caution. 

‘Coryricur.—Sometime ago a professional friend of mine had his 
photograph taken by photographers in Belfast, and paid for 
same in the ordinary way. After some weeks duration he was sur- 
prised to find that —— had put the same on the market in post- 
card form. He immediately wrote to the firm of photographers 
complaining of this, and told them to stop the sale, as he had 
not given his permission for their publication, but up to the 
present he has received no satisfaction whatever. Now, what I 
want to know is, Do you consider this a case under the copyright 
law? I should like to make it p!ain to you aithough my friend 
is a professional man, he went into the studio as any ordinary 
individual would, not at the photographer's invitation.—SmEncr. 

If your friend paid for the sitting in the usual way the copy- 
right is certainly his, and neither the photographer nor the 
—— —— have any right to use it. You will find the conditions 
under which he can proceed against the parties explained in the 
article on “Copyright” in the “ Almanac.” 


Printer.—We have no authentic information beyond the fact that 
wages are from two to three times those in England, and living 
correspondingly expensive. 

F. D.—We can only suggest that you ask the peopie for a pros- 
pectus of the proposed exhibition. 

H. Brapsuaw.—1l. We hardly think that you will be able to obtain 
a purple tone with the bath you name. You had better try that 
given just above it in the same article. 2. As regards the thio- 
carbamide bath you should dilute the bath still more, as it 
works too quickly to give you the warm purple. 5. No, carbonate 
of soda is not the bicarbonate; use carbonate of soda pure crystal. 

Newarx.—There are two principal causes for the mottled 

The first is damp in the printing 


dds Cre 


appearance of your prints. 


frames, and secondiy, too cold a developer. We presume yn 
are using rubber pads in your frame. See to this, and raise hy 
temperature of your developer to at least 65 deg: Fahr, 

Miss May Brooxs (Leeds).—We have made enquiries, but cannot 
discover the present address. 

Guazine P.O.P.—Can you give me a method of obtaining a gloss on 
P.O.P. postcards, beyond the tedious way of squeegeing on { 
plate-giass ’—No-1r. 

We know of none. If the squeegeing method is carried oy 
on a large scale, and in a well-warmed room, it need not }y 
tedious. 

Buack-Linz Copres.—The enclosed print is from a tracing with black 
lines. Can you let me know by what process it is done Ifg 
please give formula for same.—W. H. 8. 

The print is made by a process which is on the market jj 
several forms, and is probably somewhat as follows 


bichromate, 30 grains; alcohol, 5 minims; water, 1 ounce, 
is exposed and washed in water until the lines look 
It is then coated with shellac and lamp-black (applied with 


You will find these methods 
published 


superfluous black is removed. 
scribed in “Ferric and Heliographic Processes,” 
Dawbarn and Ward, price 2s. 

Dry Movunrine.—I have made the formula for dry mounting (of 
Briand’s) given in “ Almanac,” page 846, and cannot get itt 
stick with once coating. If I coat the tissue paper both si 
twice it sticks well. Can you suggest any alteration in th 
formula to give more body, so as to save the second coatitl 
I use the best bleached tissue. If you cannot suggest a 
alteration, could you give me M. Briand’s address, or the addres 
of the “ Photo Gazette” ?—Rusricvus. 

Possibly all the shellac has not been got into solution. Abii 

800 ccs. spirit should be used to dissolve it, and the remainte 
employed for the elemi and balsam. You will find the addres 
of the “Photo Gazette” on page 872. 

E. J. P.—The results wil 

G. J. H.—In our next. 

J. C. B.—We are unable to offer any explanation. We would sugges 
that the maker's formula for the developer be used. 

J. P. S—T. S. Bruce, 4, Villas on Heath, Vale, Hampstead, N.W. 

T. V. Brcaws —See the list published from time to time in om 
pages—last on January 12. 


be made known in a few weeks. 


2 nea ee 
Ivproper Postcards.—The police-court reports each week for soil 
time past have added to the list of convictions of tradesmen sellin 
picture postcards of an obiectionable kind. At Hastings last 
the magistrates sentenced a tradesman to three months’ har 
labour, without the option of a fine, for exposing objectionable po 
cards for sale. An order was made for the destruction of sevel 
hundred cards. At Marlborough-street three shopkeepers ind 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square were heavily fined for display 
picture postcards of the same character in their shops. Ih 
cases the fine was £25, and in the third £5. 


** Notice to ApvrertIsers.—Blocks and copy are received subjet 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insertel 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appeal 
in the text portion of the paper. 
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SUMMARY. 


1 exhibition of work by the Pulligny-Puyo “anachromatic” 
$ opened at the Photo-Club in Paris on Thursday in last week. 
view by M. Robert Demachy appears on page 184. Some notes 
he optics and advantages of the lenses in portraiture are con- 


ited by MM. Puyo and de Pulligny. (P. 184.) 


Gastine, the Commissionaire-Générale of the forthcoming 
national Photographic Exhibition in Paris, informs us that the 
al abstention of the various “chambres syndicales” is not pre- 
4 individual firms from granting the exhibition their support. 
mi.) 


our Photography.—Mr. Howard Farmer suggests that the exhi- 
n of examples of colour photography, which remains open at 
offices until March 17, should be established in some suitable 
as a permanent collection. (P. 198.) 


our Photography.—The latest account of the forthcoming 
ere starch-grain process has been published. MM. Lumiére 
also patented a one-lens one-exposure camera. (Exe 05) 


2 Simmance-Abady photometer of the flicker type has been 
applicable to density measurements. A record of some experi- 
explains the method of using and comments on the readiness 
which accurate readings can be taken. (P. 183.) 


atent has been taken out for casein as the vehicle of pigment 
chromate in a. printing process. (PB. 193.) 


1e rather une 
heir bearing 
discussed. 


cpected properties of silver sulphide are described | 
on the permanence of sulphide-toned bromide 
(P. 180.) | 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Artistic The space devoted in this issue to a 
Lenses. unique exhibition which opened in Paris 
at the end of last week should be deemed well filled by all 
concerned with photographic portraiture. The fact that 
a certain degree of softness is obtainable without destruc- 
ion of textures is no new discovery, though the advantages 
of a certain amount and a certain kind of aberration in a 
ens for portraiture has not received a fair share of atten- 
ion. It is significant of greater interest in the matter that 
simultaneously with the opening of the “ anachromatic ” 
exhibition in Paris last week, Messrs. Dallmeyer should 
have come out with a convenient method of producing 
diffusion by the old expedient of displacing the back 
cell of the portrait lens. MM. Puyo and de Pulligny 
claim for their partially corrected lenses facilities in soft 
definition, long focus, and small cost. They do not put 
them forward as substitutes for anastigmats in critically 
covering a wide angle or for portrait lenses in giving the 
very finest definition at a very large aperture. 


* * * 
Reducing In a previous note (February 16) on 
Sulphide- sulphide-toning we suggested two pos- 


Rone Cmts. sible explanations of the action of 


reducing solutions, such as “ Sanzol,” on the brown toned 
image. The first was that as silver sulphide is readily 
chlorised, the solutions might act directly on the sulphide 
in the image. The second was that the sulphiding action 
might be incomplete, and residual silver salts soluble in 
the reducing solution might exist in the image. We 
have now tested both suggestions. The second proves to 
be possible but unlikely, for while silver salts undoubt- 
edly exist in very slightly toned images, none can be found 
if the ordinary sodium sulphide bath is applied for ten 
minutes or so. Boiling in a thiosulphate solution failed to 
remove any silver from a number of prints that had been 
passed through the sulphiding process under quite ordi- 
nary conditions. In testing the other suggestion, however, 
we arrived at what may appear to be surprising 
results, considering the reputation that silver sulphide 
has achieved for stability. We prepared some black 
monosulphide by precipitation from silver nitrate with 


ammonium sulphide, «nd found that this compound is 
affected by various solutions in precisely the same way as 
brown toned prints. It is chlorised by potassium 


ily iodised by 


bichromate and hydrochloric acid; very reac 
d very rapidly 


a solution of iodine in potassium iodide; an 
attacked by bromine water. It is slowly affected by a solu- 
tion of potassium ferricyanide and potassium bromide, while 
Farmer’s reducer, ammonium persulphate, and chromic 
acid all dissolve out silver from the black sulphide. It 
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therefore,appears that the facts that the toned bromide 
image is affected by reducing solutions, and that the toning 
process can be repeated over and over again, do not in 
any way disprove the existence of silver monosulphide in 
the brown toned image. On the other hand, it seems that 
the stability of silver sulphide has been somewhat exag- 
gerated. It is proof against sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which is the chief enemy of the silver print, but if the 
halogens are also looked upon as potential enemies, there 
is little to choose between the sulphide and the metal. 


*% * % 
Washing In the course of experiments made on 
Sulphide- the action of reducers, we had occasion 


toned Prints. +. soak some toned prints in acid solu- 


tions. Asa result, all these prints that had been treated 
with the potassium ferricyanide and potassium bromide 
bleaching solution showed blue stains, which clearly indi- 
cated the presence of ferri- (or ferro-) cyanide compounds 
in the paper. None of these prints had been washed for less 
than half an hour, but it is evident that the operation was 
very incomplete, and that much longer washing is desir- 
able. We are inclined to think that as a rule the washing 
is very much underdone. Published instructions often 
suggest that little more than mere rinsing is required, but 
from our experience it would appear that as much washing 
is required after toning as after fixing. Ferrocyanides 
left in the paper must decompose sooner or later, and blue 
stuins will inevitably be the result. 


Caseine As will be seen from our “ Patent News” 
in ate at column the specification of a patent has 
graphy. been published for a pigment printing 


process without transfer. The vehicle holding the pig- 
ment is an emulsion of caseine, soap, and gum arabic. 
Caseine is really no new substance in connection with 
bichromate photography. In 1870 the late Mr. J. R. 
Johnson obtained a patent, in the carbon process, in which 
caseine was to be used in the tissue, wholly or in part, in 
place of gelatine. As it may be of interest to some of our 
readers who may not know how to prepare caseine for 
photographic purposes, we here quote from the official 
abridgment of Johnson’s specification, No. 201, 1870: 
“Third improvement—Replacing the gelatine, in the above 
compounds, wholly or in part by curd or caseine, etc., 
which is insoluble in warm water, but which is rendered 
soluble by ammonia or other alkali. The caseine is pre- 
cipitated, with rennet, or by an acid, from skimmed milk. 
The resulting curd is collected on a filter, dried by 
pressure, and dissolved in dilute ammonia. This solution 
is used instead of a portion of the gelatine solution.” In 
the same, and following, year patents were obtained by 
Baldock, Denne, and Hentschell for producing printing 
surfaces with caseine, soap, and bichromate of potash. In 
the recent patent it is mentioned that the ingredients do 
not combine so intimately as they do with gelatine, and 
the print has not the same homogeneous surface, but ap- 
pears granular and irregular. ‘Tne working of the process 
generally seems to be similar to that of the ordinary gum- 
bichromate process. : 


* * * 
Human According to one of the German lay 
Electricity. papers, Herr Hinthoven has invented an 


extremely sensitive galvanometer, by means of which he 
has measured the electricity of the body. The instrument, 
which will measure the millionth of an ampere, consists of 


a silvered quartz fibre stretched between the poles of g 
strong electro-magnet. When the faintest current pas 
through this fibre it moves in the direction of the lings , 
the magnetic field, and the movement can be directly 
measured by means of a microscope, or it can be recordel 
by means of photography. The new instrument may be 
used to study the current of electricity that flows throu 
the human nerves. The action of the human heart }y 
already been measured by Lippmann’s electro-capillary i 
strument. It is weli known that the muscular contraction 
in the beating of the heart produce variations in the cle, 
tric resistance of this organ; this was determined } 
Waller in 1898. inthoven claims now to have detects 
by the aid of photography, electric waves, which corm 
spond to the beating of the heart, and proved that th 
electric phenomena alter with every beat. The waves ay 
similar in form to those of the cardiograph invented by the 
late Professor Marey. Possibly in the future we shall} 
able to record by the aid of photography the state ofg 
person’s health, or the phases of neurotism and hysteria: 
ov Mr. Mees may be able to plot the wailing and fretfulnes 
of a peevish child. 


‘ “ - 
Messer ine: A writer to a contemporary revives it 
Spesda: modified form the method of timing § 


shutter in which the object moving ata 
alleged known speed is a pendulum swinging under thé 
influence of gravity. The method is as follows :—A heay 
pendulum is suspended a few inches from its upper ent 
to which is attached a small platform on which a camem 
is mounted. The platform is adjustable so that the le 
of the camera can be pointed to the sun—which must It 
shining at the time the measurement is made. The pendt 
lum is to be of length to swing seconds, and it is set swing 
ing over such an arc that the image of the sun falls on the 
focussing screen at each end of the swing, and at thi 
amplitude of swing an exposure is given during one 
plete swing. Result, a line on the plate representin 
movement of the sun’s image in one second. The next step 
is to make another exposure for a time provided by the 
shutter to be tested. The writer directs that the pendulum 
should be started from the same point as in the previous 
exposure to ensure equal angular motion, and suggests tha 
the result obtained—a short rod representing the time the 
shutter remained open—correctly expresses the ratio dl 
this time to the one second obtained by the first exposure. 

_ Even with certain precautions which the writer mention 
ib seems to us that it can rarely do so. The wit 
appears to ignore the law of the velocity of the pendulum, 
viz., that the velocity is zero at each end of the swing an 
amaximum at the mid position. Hence the length of a shot 
sun line will vary with the position of the pendulum whet 
the exposure was made, and for this reason, in the first plate 
the method cannot be accurate. In addition, the frictiom 
which must enter into the case, considering the very prim 
tive method of suspending the pendulum, will distur! 
the velocity irregularly, and further, a certain amoullt 
of work is done in bending the flexible tube, and W 

make the velocity again more variable. It may be that ome 
of these indeterminate errors will partly neutralise another 
but that fact can hardly excuse a method which is claimed 
to be more accurate than the revolving wheel methots 
which the writer describes as “little better than uséless 
However, we will spare the letter further criticism sint 
the writer appears to have some haunting fear that a 
is not right, else why the lasé paragraph :—“ The exposil® 
of the shutter should not be made at just the end of the 
swing of the pendulum, or when the bob is at the lowe 
point of the are of movement. At these two places there 
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her a slight acceleration or retardation of the angular 
ment. ‘T'o ensure accuracy the snapping of the shutter 
Id take place at another part of the swing.” We ask 
vriter: What part? 


eading Frequently has it been found necessary 
ee at re for us to comment upon the way that 
CEraphy-: some modern writers refer to, or 


ibe, the processes that were in use in the earlier days 
le art. This they have done innocently enough, 
igh ignorance of what the processes really were. To 
) two examples of this we may mention that the 
ype process and the wax paper process are often con- 
led as being one and the same, inasmuch as in each the 
ive has been waxed. The Sel dor toning process is 
ames applied to the old combined toning and fixing 
ss, while the difference between them is just as great 
the modern separate toning and fixing methods, and 
ombined bath. Seeing these misconceptions now, it 
t difficult to imagine that similar ones will obtain 
writers in the future with regard to the processes of 
resent day, and that with perhaps quite a good reason. 

by way of example, the three now most popular 

printing processes: P.O.P (printing out paper), 
len,, and collodio-chloride. These are popularly 
me P.O.P.,” “silver,’? and “ chloride,’ and are so 
ed to in advertisements of printers requiring situa- 

and photographers requiring assistants. Similarly 
terms were used in the catalogues of the Royal 
graphic Society's Exhibitions, when the processes by 
the pictures were mad As all 


le were mentioned. 
three processes are essentially the same, and as the 
jal difference between them is the vehicle in which 
nsitive salts are held, would it not be better to dis- 
sh them by simply calling them gelatine, albumen, 
ollodion ? 


+ 


THE FLICKER PHOTOMETER. 


Rr time ago we had, through the kindness of a friend, 
portunity of trying a Simmance and Abady flicker 
neter for the purpose of measuring densities, and as 
hotometer is not often employed for such work, an 
i of our experiences may be interesting. The 
itus is generally arranged for the special work of 
; illuminants, hence it had to be modified slightly. 
foot logarithmic scale of the Hurter and Driffield 
as used, and perforated screens were erected at the 
f the shortened bench, with single filament Nernst 
behind the apertures. The general arrangement 
nearly as possible that of the H. and D. photometer 
he flicker photometer head taking the place of the 
spot chamber. As some readers are probably 
lainted with the arrangement of the flicker apparatus 
be as well to describe it in detail. 
sential feature is a vertical revolving plaster of Paris 
ith an alternately bevelled edge. The plane of the 
at right angles to the bench, and the observer looks 
y down on to its top edge, which is seen through a 
ital tube fitted with a reflector. With the disc in 
sition the right hand bevel alone is seen, and this 
S illuminated by the right hand source of light. 
he disc makes half a revolution the right hand bevel 


is at the bottom, and the observer sees only the left hand 
bevel, which is illuminated by the left hand source of 
light. If the right and left sources of light are unequal 
then one bevel is more brightly illuminated than the other, 
and the continuous revolution of the disc shows a more or 
less violent flicker. If, however, both bevels are equally 
illuminated, no flicker is observed. In use the disc is set 
rotating and moved right or left until all sign of flicker 
disappears. The correct adjustment is easily determined, 
and, though we were quite unfamiliar with the apparatus 
and not at all practised in photometric work generally, 
within a very short time from the start we were taking 
observations as readily and as accurately as the owner of 
the apparatus, who worked with us throughout. e 

This ease in taking observations is largely due to the fact: 
that the sensitiveness of the apparatus is adjustable. The 
speed of the disc is regulated by a brake, and the violence 
of the flicker can be increased by lowering the speed. There- 
fore, when dealing with great densities that transmit very 
little light the speed of the disc is reduced to its lowest rate,. 
and the flicker so rendered more obvious. Such high 
densities are then nearly as easy to read as the lower 
densities that transmit plenty of light. With the latter 
a low speed of revolution gives a painfully and quite 
unnecessarily violent flicker, therefore the speed of the disc 
is increased until there is just sufficient flicker for the pur- 
pose. It is, of course, obvious that persistence of vision 
will cause the flicker to disappear altogether if the speed 
is much too great for the intensity of the light. One of the 
advantages claimed for this apparatus is the fact that lights 
of different colours can be compared with the same ease: 
as lights of the same colour. When the flicker is observed 
the two colours are, of course, given, but when the neutral 
point is reached and the flicker disappears, one sees simply 
a monochrome patch representing a mixture of the two 
colours. For some reason that is not very apparent it is 
not quite so easy to make an exact adjustment with differ- 
ently coloured lights (there seems to be a certain amount of 
latitude of adjustment), but the error is not great, and the 
advantages of the flicker apparatus in the comparison of 
coloured lights are very great, though, perhaps, this is not 
a matter of much moment in photographic photometry. 

As the apparatus has not been specially designed for 
density measuring it is naturally not so well adapted to 
such work as it might be. The disc and the driving clock 
are contained in the same chamber, hence this is some- 
what bulky. In fact it is too bulky to permit the disc to 
be brought so close to a high density as is sometimes neces- 
sary. Supplementary densities on the other side can, of 
course, be employed, but if not prepared with sufficiently 
high ones the observations may be prematurely stopped. 
This occurred in our experiments, and wwe were compelled 
to abandon the measurement of two very high densities. 
This defect could, of course, be easily remedied. The disc 
could be contained in a very narrow chamber, while the 
clock occupied a larger receptacle underneath. The disc 
could then be brought close up to a density while the clock 
passed under it, or, better still, the clock could be fitted 
on the opposite side of the disc to the density. The clock 
might also be arranged to run for a longer time, and be 
fitted with a brake capable of more delicate adjustment. 
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These are, however, minor details in no way affecting the 
principle of the photometer, which struck us as being excel- 
lent and most readily adaptable to the purpose of density 
measuring. Incidentally we may mention that the Nernst 


lamps proved very successful. The zero point y 
repeatedly determined in the course of about four hoy 
work, and no fluctuations of any possible consequence yj 
detected. 


ARTISTIC 


THE EXHIBITION AT THE PHOTO-CLUB DE PARIS. 


Aw exhibition of photographs is now being held in the Paris 
Photo-Club Rooms. It is not an exhibition of pictorial works, 
yet it will prove more valuable to pictorial photographers than 


any salon. 

Some-years back M. L. de Pulligny and Major C. Puyo, both 
members of the Photo-Club, began to study, with improvements 
in view, the deficiency of pictorial rendering of the average 
sort of lens used by the average pictorial worker, and they soon 
came to the conclusion that ninety per cent. of the instruments 
on the market were over-corrected for this special purpose, and 
nearly all the rest wnder-corrected. In other words, the sharp 
pictorial work is generally too sharp and the soft pictures too 
fuzzy; there is excess of detail in the former, loss of drawing 
in the latter. 

The Photo-Club exhibition of prints taken with anachromatic 
lenses has been organised with the hope of demonstrating de viso 
the particularly pleasing quality of the pictures produced by 
such optical combinations. The exhibition was open to all 
the different makers of this kind of instrument, but outside the 
Pulligny and Puyo lenses we only notice the single lens of M. 
Rolato Petion. The pictures sent in passed before a jury, who 
examined them from a purely technical point of view rejecting 
those that showed sufficient errors in development or lighting 
of the subject to neutralise the distinctive qualities of the optical 
combinations used in their production. Pictorial composition 
was not taken into account, and on my special request gum 
bichromate prints were excluded from the show, for an expert in 
gum can use a negative taken with an anastigmatic lens stopped 
down to f/60, and get an exasperated Bergheim fuzziness out 
of the resulting print simply by sugaring his sensitive mixture 
or grossly underexposing his print ; in fact, we wanted pictures 
on a medium that did not run at will. Still, an important pro- 
portion of exhibits are printed on Fresson Artistique paper, 
ready made, and that goes under the name of gum-bichromate. 
T have no wish to risk an action for libel, so I will not say that 
there is no gum at all in the Fresson coating ; but I can, at any 
rate, vouch from personal experience that the film acts as if 
there was mighty little and a great deal of something else. 
The outlines of the figures are always perfectly clear and sharp, 
and there is no softening effect due to overlapping of more or 
less soluble zones. This seems to point towards gelatine. 

So Fresson paper was admitted, and is responsible for more 
than, seventy-five prints. Those on Ilford matt, P.O.P. number 
fourteen, and the rest are equally distributed between bromide 
and platinum. Thus the public who crowded the club-rooms 
on the opening day was able to judge the merit of the different 
effects given by various optical combinations, foci, and aper- 
tures, without being disturbed by doubts on the origin of the 
effect noticed. The pictures were divided into five classes— 
single anachromatic lens, symmetrical, adjustable landscape, 
studio telephoto lens (semi-anachromatic and anachromatic). 
Each combination had its separate panel, with title attached, 
and a special one was reserved for comparative examples demon- 
strating the result of correct and over exposure, incomplete 
correction and focussing, etc., etc. 

The most crowded were those reserved to the symmetrical 
lens, which was to be expected from the handiness of the instru- 


LENSES. 


ment and its beautiful results. Thirty-three exhibitors inf 
class showed 140 prints. The adjustable landscape lens, tha 
of quite recent date, has eight exponents with twenty-one pri 
the single lens, the first of those constructed by Messrs. Pulli 
and Puyo, gives sixty-one prints by eighteen exhibitors; 
studio telephoto lens twelve prints by five exhibitors, 
course Major Puyo is at the head of the exponents of thea 
objectives in quantity and quality; while M. de Pulligy 


shows six prints. There are some most interesting pictures 
M. Hachette taken on the banks of the Seine with the adjustal 
landscape lens, some figure studies by \M. Pein Orig 
Dubreuil, Schneider, Garnier, Besson, Vte. de Singly, 
Petion, Cte. de Montgermont, etc. The “ adjustable landseap 
examples by Major Puyo are most convincing ; there isas 
ness in the gradation of distant planes that is distinctive of 
lens employed. His large heads—some of them nearly lifes 
—taken with the studio telephoto lens, have lost all the h 
ness of outline that one generally associates with such prili 
tions, yet the drawing is firm and absolutely correct. — 
In fine, the anachromatic lens has just scored a victory, 
one must not believe that because of this the cup will g 
the fuzzy school, neither will it stay with the //64 micrograph 
The great majority cf the pictures exhibited at our club, 3 
especially those that won universal approval give the impr 
of sharpness, the suggestion of detail without being either sht 
in definition or minute in analysis; and they are certainly 
fuzzy—of that woolly fuzziness that all real artists detest 
true to nature—if you will put it that way, but true to the 
pression that nature gives us, which is better. 
Theoretical explanations are being given in these st 
columns by Messrs. de Pulligny and Puyo, therefor 
have only to speak about the practical results of these theor 
Practical they undoubtedly are, in one sense of the word, thoi 
the question of cost has not been the leading idea m th 
evolution. In another sense, also, for the pictorial pli 
grapher who uses an anachromatic combination, such as 1 
symmetrical one for portraits or the adjustable for landseal 
is much nearer to the painter’s rendering of nature than het 
before. His work is begun for him by the lens; he will have 
finish it with his brains and fingers if he wishes to make 
personal work—a picture—out of it; but even if he uses nell 
his portrait or his landscape will never be offensive throu 
exaggeration of detail or distinctive focussing of planes. 
This point—and it was not one of the least interesting q 
in the exhibition—was amply demonsrated by all the untoudl 
straight prints hung on the walls. Here—except, perhaps: 
the case of Fresson paper, which under expert hands allt 
of value correction, the quality of the negative and the bala 
of its composition were pitilessly exposed. Now and 
obedient lens had softened, according to its nature, t 
of an ill-posed arm or the complicated folds of a clumsily-dral 
dress, but arm and folds remained with their ugly wi00s 
as a protest. Other men, like Puyo, for instance, passed 
scathed through the ordeal. Of his work we had a ] seen 
gum transcripts, but many of us ignored the negative, ie 
faithful replica, minus the finishing touch of the authors . 
showed by elimination exactly how much had been due t0 : 
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3, gum juiciness, and the cleverness of fingers in the other 

complete pictures. With some silver or bromide prints 
practically unknown authors the undeniable charm of the 
ure was proved to come wholly from the use of the anachro- 
ic lens, for there is such a thing as treatment—though many 
tographers smile at the word—and the treatment, the parti 


MAJOR C. PUYO ON THE PROPER 


rom a pictorial point of view the ad 
inachromatic lenses compared to 
ls :— 
The pictures which t. 
The simple construc 
ths, and hence there i 
fe will consider these 


vantages conferred by the use 
corrected lenses are of two 


hey give have a higher value, esthetically. 
ion of the lenses allows of greater focal 
s a better perspective rendering. 


wo aspects of the question in turn. 
* 


—I presume that the reader has an elementary acquaintance with 
cs, and that therefore he will understand that in the case of a 


le lens uncorrected for chromatic aberration, the plate has to be 


Masor C. Puyo. 
The above is a reproduction of the first portrait made withthe’ 


Self-portrait. 


single plano-convex lens, The original is whole-plate.j 

ed at the focus of the violet rays representing the most actinic part 
ie spectrum. Under these circumstances the violet image is the 
which produces the sharp definition on the plate; the other rays, 
, yellow and red, which do not come to a focus at this same 
e, infringe on the violet image. Thus the image of a point 
mes a point surrounded by a halo: the image of a straight line 
mes a line bordered on either side by a gradated region. 

us the image of a straight line is made up of :—(1). The violet 
re V V, sharp. (2). The unsharp image of the blue rays which 
ads from B B to B! Bl. The unsharp images of the yellow rays 
sh spread up to Y Y, Y! Y}, and of the red rays which spread up 
_R, BR} Ri (Fig. 1). The effect of this double region of diffused 
ition constitutes synthetical rendering. This double fringe of 
ired rays simplifies the rendering of masses without altering their 
lamental lines. And are not precision in the drawing, synthesis 
simplification in the rendering the first conditions of art? 


pris of these lenses, when there are no faults in composition and 
lighting to spoil things, will suflice to attract favourable atten- 
tion, and cause a considerable degree of pleasure to those who 
know how to look at things. The first result is pleasing—that is 
the real way of expressing it, and to work on such a foundation 
is also a pleasure. Rosert Dremacuy, 


TIES OF ANACHROMATIC LENSES. 


Consider, for example, a surface made of very thin bands, arranged 
alternatively, biack and white. A corrected lens will give a negative 
image of such an object, consisting of sharply defined regions, as in 
Fig. 2, which is supposed to represent a part of the negative greatly 
enlarged. If the lens, however, is anachromatic, the straight edge 
of the band A A! will be blurred. This blurred fringe will encroach 
on the white portion B B1, and will cover it if the breadth of this 
white band is about the same size as that of the blurred fringe. The 
fringe on the left hand of the band C C! will act in the same way in 
toning down B B}, and if the exposure be prolonged, B B14 will be 
more or less tinted. 

On the other hand, the quantity of ligh 
being the same, t 
print less strongly. 

Thus it will be seen that the square a 6 y 5, instead of consisting 
of black and white bands, will tend to become a grey patch of tone 
midway between that and the white and black (Fig. 3). 


received on a B and vy & 
he bands A A1 and C C}, if equally exposed, will 
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Now, the synthesis which consists in replacing a varied surface by 
a continuous tone, the value of which represents the integrals of all 
the tones in that surface, is of the kind which we hold to be pictorial, 
Does a painter put into his landscape a house roofed with slates, some 
light, some dark, and others covered with lichen? He half shuts 
his eyes, and with one stroke of the brush sums up the whole effect 
of the roof in one tone which is a summary of all the tones in the roof. 
Suppose he has to paint a face covered with freckles. Again he half 
closes his eyes and mixes on his palette the mean tone which repre- 
sents the skin. The anachromatic lens does the same. 

From this explanation it will be understood that so far as relates 
to outlines the chromatic blur or diffusion softens the passage from 
one tone to its neighbour, thus assisting the figure to merge into 
the background. If the reader has noticed the way in which the 
painter Henner merges the outlines of his nymphs into the dark 
background, and the simple way in which he models his figures in full 
light, he will have a fairly precise idea of the effect of the anachro- 
matic lens. 

To sum up:—Chromatic aberration tends to give us simplification. 
of surfaces without alteration of the drawing; this is our object. 
But it will do better. 
The breadth, L, of the blurred fringe (Fig. 1) is proportional to the 
absolute diameter of the stop. It is equal to 1-100th of its diameter. 
Thus, if we consider a series of anachromatic lenses, having the same 
elative aperture, but with focal lengths in increasing series, the 
hromatic blur will increase in proportion to the focal length, and 
onsequently will be greater, as the scale of the image is greater. 
Thus the rendering becomes simpler and broader, proportionately, to 
the size of the image. The value of such a relation, from an esthetic 
standpoint, will be easily understood. But the anachromatic diffu- 
sion is not only a useful agent, it is a docile agent, for we have at our 
disposal several means of regulating its action. 

(1). By Drcreasinc tHE Size or tHE Stop.—The breadth of the 
blurred fringe (Fig. 1) is, as I have said, equal to 1-100th of the 
diameter of the stop. By decreasing the latter, we diminish the blur. 


Lia, 
Cc 
Cc 


(2). By Atrerine THE Exposurn.—Returning to Fig. 1 we see that 
the blurred outline is supplied by the less active rays, and, there- 
fore, if we cut down the exposure, the red rays will not have time tv 
exert their action, and the image, instead of spreading to R R, R! R}, 
will spread only to Y Y, Y1 Y!. If the yellow rays are allowed 
sufficient time for their action, the chromatic blur will be still more 
restricted, viz., to B B, B! B1. Thus the degree of synthesis will be 
proportionate to the length of exposure. 

(3). By THE Parriat CoRRECTION oF THE ANACHROMATIC LENS.— 
For this reason one of the special lenses has been called the semi- 
anachromatic, the chromatic aberration in it being reduced about 
half to one-third the breadth of the blurred region, diminishing in 
equal proportion. 

The advantages of the anachromatic lenses may be summed up as 
follows :—Drawing without hardness; blurring of details, and there- 
fore suppression of retouching; unison of the figure with the back- 
ground; breadth of drawing proportional to the scale of the image. 

% * * 


II.—Anastigmats, and even the portrait lenses of the Petzval type 

have much too short focal lengths in regard to proper perspective. 

' If bad drawing and exaggerated perspective are to be avoided the 
{ lens must be placed far from the sitter, and thus the photographer 
is driven to the use of lenses of considerable focal length. 

The simplicity of the anachromatic combinations supplies us with 

great latitude in this respect. A. plano-convex lens of 16 inches 

focus, having a diameter of 4 or 5 inches, and working at an aperture 

of f/7 or £/8, costs only a few shillings. The only limit is the exten- 


Tue British JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, in its issue of January 6, 
last year, devoted several columns under the above title to the lenses, 
specially intended for pictorial photography, which my friend, Major 
Puyo, and myself have been attempting (since 1902) to add to the 
equipment of the photographer. One of the articles was a translation 
of Major Puyo’s description of the new lenses. The other put for- 
ward some observations in regard to them, and drew attention to 
certain points which appeared to call for explanation. In the follow- 
ing article I propose to recail and amplify the information given by 
Major Puyo and to answer the questions which have been raised. 

This further consideration of the subject seems to be justified by the 
fact that the new lenses have largely been taken up by the group of 
artist-photographers who are members of the Photo-Club of 
Paris, by whom the success of the new instruments, has been demon- 
strated in the present exhibition at the Photo-Club. M. Demachy, 
who needs no introduction to English readers as a leading exponent 
of pictorial photography, reviews this exhibition with the authority 
which attaches to whatever he takes it upon him to write, and there- 
fore it will be my care not to trespass on the ground which he will 
cover, but to confine myself to considering the lenses themselves. 

These “artistic lenses” are called “anachromatic” to denote that 
they are not achromatic, just as “anastigmats” are so cailed to 
indicate the absence of astigmatism. The words “chromatic” and 
“stigmatic” could, of course, be used in the respective cases, but 
custom has already sanctioned the latter, and the former may there- 
fore be adopted. 


Anachromatic Lenses. 

The anachromatic lenses are of a very simple kind. Several types 
of them have been made. Some consist of one single plano-convex 
or meniscus lens; others of two thin meniscus lenses assembled 
symetrically ; still others (the telephoto lenses) consist of a converging 
lens (plano-convex) and a diverging lens (plano-concave). 

One special form designated by the English name, “adjustable 
landscape lens” has its purpose sufficiently indicated thereby. It 
consists of a converging and diverging lens after the manner of the 
telephoto form, and as it has only four reflecting surfaces gives 
exceedingly brilliant images. 

These lenses are all made in crown glass, any ordinary crown lens 
glass being suitable for the purpose. Even the less commonly used 
“St. Gobain” glass employed for the manufacture of spectacles can 
be used. As the lenses have frequently very considerable focal 
length (20 to 40 inches), and as their aperture is usually f/10 to //5, 
their diameter is bound to be great—from 3 to 6 inches. 

In spite of this fact the cost of the lenses is very small. The 
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sion of the camera. But this last restriction may be avoided by ° 
use of the telephoto form of the lenses. 

We have worked out for the studio very simple forms of the ti 
photo lens of sufficient rapidity—the diameter of the front lens 
4, 5, or 6 inches—and giving a range of foci which ailows of tak 
heads life size af a distance of three or four yards, 

For landscape work experience has shown us that the most use 
focal lengths are those comprised between double the shorter § 
of the plate and double the diagonal. A small telephoto lens, wh 
we have named the “adjustable landscape lens,” has been theref 
constructed and supplies all these useful focal lengths. It is 6 
necessary to draw out the extension of the camera, and the result 
focus is equal to length of the draw plus a few centimetres. 

In the “adjustable landscape lens” a residue of spherical abet 
tion comes into play in addition to chromatism. The effect of j 
former tends towards broadening the drawing so that in spite of] 
smaller diaphragm which must sometimes be used to get ael 
perspective, the image remains soft and broad. This. resid 
spherical aberration gives the lens great depth. As a result’ 
several planes in a landscape decrease in definition regularly, and’ 
distance is particularly well rendered. 

To resume, pictorial photography should find in the use of anach 
matic lenses many new and valuable resources. 

By courtesy of the Royal Photographic Society a collection 
prints made with the various lenses here described, and arramt 
under my supervision, will be included in the next exhibition of 
Society in London. C. Puyo 


M. LECLERC DE PULLIGNY ON THE LENSES. 


plano-convex lens of St. Gobain crown, 54 inches in diamet 
mechanicaily worked, costs only four francs to make ; the meniscus 
the same diameter costs five francs. The cost becomes greater W 
greater diameter of the lens, and it must be muitiplied by three 
genuine crown lens glass, and if the glasses are to be worked 
hand. 

All the lenses which Major Puyo and I have employed in | 
investigation have been of St. Gobain crown and machine-work 
It is true that the St. Gobain works manufacture a glass specially 
spectacles, which they melt with special precautions. The pie 
intended for our lenses were selected from the centres of large samp 
then moulded hot, and cooied with every care. Under these cire 
stances I have never seen any defect due to lack of homogeneity 
the glass or to any other cause, and I have used lenses up to 6 ine 
diameter. 

Though the glasses themselves may be inexpensive, the mounting 
such large glasses is costly. However, those who possess large ] 
trait lenses can have the giasses removed, and on stating their si 
and positions to the makers of anachromatic lenses, may be supp. 
with glasses adapted to any particular portrait-lens mount. At 
same time a black cardboard ring, of the same height as the ler 
previously used, is inserted to prevent the new ones from movi 
The lens makers can supply rings of blackened copper for this p 
pose, on the necessary height being given them. 

In certain cases the mounting can be adapted to receive the ana 
romatic lenses. The method to be followed will be found im 
book, “Objectifs d’Artiste,” shortly to be published. The lens 
thus be mounted by the photographer himself on the front of 
camera, and the expense of mounting reduced to about four ia 
for a lens of 16 inches focal length, an instrument which permits 
very artistic portraiture being done. Thus any amateur who is 
owner of a camera taking plates 7 x 5, or whole-plate, is able 
discover for himself to what extent the anachromatic lenses | 
assist him in portraiture. 


Softness at Will 
The chief characteristic of the lenses is the production at 
aperture of an image of great softness in which, nevertheless, 
rendering of the features and of the expression is respect 
Chromatic “ fuzziness ”’* by its nature, is not produced in the pa 
of the image which receive the least light. The deep shadows t] 
preserve all their depth, and this chromatic fuzziness may not be ¢ 


*The French word ‘“flou” is thus rencered, though diffusion or softness 
other approvriate synonyms, 
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nded with woolly diffusion due to errors in focussing or to the use 
an R.R. lens, which suffers from spherical aberration. 

\ccording to the combinations employed, to the diaphragm, to the 
e of exposure and the degree of correction, all imaginable varieties 
fuzziness can be obtained, from a total destruction of definition 
gesting the works of the painter, Carriére, to a minute amount of 
giness—a meré sowpcon such as the professional photographer 
zht offer in a portrait to the most Philistine of his customers. 


from the sitter. He takes the nearer standpoint in order better to 
distinguish features—his eye not having the defining power of the 
photographic lens—but he mentally assumes a position more than 
double this distance. 

To quote Charles Blanc :—“If a photographer wishes to portray a 
person without diminishing the parts removed from him, his stand- 
point should be at least ten yards from his sitter. When a painter 
cannot retreat so far, he obtains the same effect by a knowledge of 


M, £. Turilion. 


M. Leclerc de Pulligny. 


MH, Morin. 


MAKERS AND DESIGNER OF THE ANACHROMATIC LENSES. 


tween these two extremes are the coarse and pronounced effects 
ainiscent of the nude studies of Henner. 

m every case the effect is to suppress or reduce details, the 
lute reproduction of which is the cause of the usual niggling 
racter of photographs. Trifling defects of the skin disappear and the 
oucher’s aid becomes superfluous, in the case of negatives in which 
air amount of fuzziness has been admitted, and lightened in the 
e of those in whicl, an anachromatic lens, such as a professional 
stographer might use, has been employed. These two advantages 
itistic effect and suppression of retouching—would seem to assure 
s success of the anachromatic lenses in the hands of artists, of 
fessionals who are compeiled to produce what their customers 
mire, as well as of amateurs. The latter frequently produce: photo- 
phs which are unsatisfactory to the sitters, chiefly for the reason 
it the amateur cannot retouch, and that the lighting in an ordinary 
m. is almost always hard in its results. The anachromat does its 
n retouching, its estompage corrects the hardness of the lighting, 
1 hence it would seem that the amateur has a better chance of 
king a pleasing portrait with this lens than with any other. 

Long Focus for Good Perspective. 

Beyond this artistic effect and the suppression of retouching, the 
ses have another advantage :—-Practically they are the only ones 
lable, at a moderate price, in focal lengths sufficient to realise the 
e perspective which the eye sees, which artists adopt instinctively, 
1 which the pictorial photcgraph lacks. The evil of the lens in per- 
ctive is its absolute truthfulness. Say you have to make a portrait 
a soldier in uniform (the breast 20 inches across). placed half 
sswise to the line of sight. If your sitter is placed only one yard 
m, the lens the image of one epaulette will be noticeably smaller 
in that of the other. At two yards distance the defect will not be 
pronounced, but nevertheless, will be quite unpleasingly apparent. 
painter, placing himself two yards from his sitter would draw 
sh epaulettes almost the same size. At the most he would not 
ke the rear epaulette less than 9-10th that of the one nearer to 
a, He would be assuming a point of view some four or five yards 


perspective which enables him to correct what he sees and to make 
his drawing as though he were at the necessary distance.” 

We said ten yards, but if the model projects an arm or a leg in 
a direction towards or away from the camera, the point of view 
should be 15 or 20 yards. If he stretched towards the point of view, 
like Mantegna’s “Christ,” a distance of 30 or 40 yards should inter- 
vene. But, however, the considerable distances of ten yards and 
upwards refer to portraits of the fuil length figure in which hands, 
feet and shoulders, can be at notable distances from a plane at right 
angles to their line of sight and parallel to the ground glass. In 
the case of a head or bust skilfully placed, the most prominent 
features of the subject relatively to its mean plane are considerably 
reduced, and experience shows that at a distance of 10 to 13 feet the 
perspective rendering is satisfactory. This distance is necessary, 
for whenever a head is photographed at a less distance than 3 or 4 
yards the lens distorts the sitter, the nose becomes that of Cyrano, 
he lips those of a mulatto, whilst the forehead slopes back, and the 
ears are dwarfed in the distance. 

Optical Conditions for Large Heads. 

Professional photographers most frequently employ a Petzval lens 
known as “three-inch” or “two-inch,” according to the diameter. 
These lenses supply heads up to the so-called carte size without it 
being necessary to overstep the distance of at least 10 ft., which 
should separate sitter and camera. But frequently the photographer 
will employ a lens of short focus and large aperture at close quarters 
or portraits of children. When the reduction in size is considerabie 
he distortion is scarcely observable. But as soon as we photograph, 
with the same lens, a head alone, the defects can easily be seen. If 
under these conditions an enlargement is obtained direct the carica- 
ure will be striking. 

We may thus assume that 10 it. is the minimum distance at which 
o photograph. But if, in addition, we wish to make large heads, we 
soon see that we are forced to use immense focal length, lenses of 
corresponding diameter, and cameras of like proportions. Thus, at a. 
digtance of 10 ft., I wish to make a head one-third the size at an 
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aperture of f/8, I shall need a lens of 30 inches, 4 inches diameter, 
and with an extension of camera of 40 inches. For a photograph 
half-size, the figures will be :—Focal length, 40 inches; diameter, 
4% inches ; camera extension, 60-inches. 

The same inconvenience follows us in photographing so as to fill, 
say, a whole-plate, 84 x 64 inches, with the portrait of a person 
50 ft. distant. In order to obtain an image one-tenth the size we 
should need a focal length of :— 

30 
7 Oru 
and a camera extension of gigantic proportions. * 

To expose quickly, a relative aperture of 1/9 will be necessary, that 
is to say, a diaphragm of four inches and a lens of 43 inches diameter. 

The whole conclusion is that we should work at considerable dis- 
tances, with long extensions, with large lenses and with long foci. 
Under what conditions can we obtain these essentials? 

Distances up to 13 or 14 ft. may be assumed to be available in the 
case of the great majority of studios. The amateur working out of 
doors, with a head- and side-screens can produce all the forms of 
lighting which his fancy may dictate, and his exposures will be 
shorter than in the studio. The distance of the standpoint will not 
be an obstacle to him. 

Nor will the camera extension be an insuperable difficulty. An 
ordinary landscape camera, about whole-plate in size, will have an 
extension of at least 24 inches, and usually the photographer possesses 
an enlarging camera with which he can obtain extensions from 24 
inches to 5 ft, 

Anachromat v. Anastigmat. 

In regard to the choice of focal length, the conditions are not so 
satisfactory. With lenses of focus exceeding about 16 inches the 
optician experiences considerable difficulties in fulfilling the many and 
various perfections required of a modern anastigmat. These perfec- 
tions, useful in making portraits or landscapes in small sizes, justify 
‘their existence in the case of lenses for large plates only for the 
purposes of copying plans and maps or for photographing a regimental 
group around its colonel. However, justified or not, these properties 
call for the most lengthy and arduous labours, for complex calcula- 
tions, endless experiments, and highly trained workmen, all of which 
costs the lens-maker and the customer dearly. I have before me the 
catalogue of a noted firm which recommends for all-round purposes, 
including portraiture, lenses of aperture from 7/5.6 to f/5 covering 
the entire plate without astigmatism and with extremely fine defini- 
tion. For a plate 7 x 5 inches, and focal length of 10 inches, the 
lens cost 535 francs. For a plate about “whole-plate” in size, the 
cost is 865 francs. For 12 x 10 the cost will be 1,250 francs, and 
lastly, for a plate 15 x 12 and focus of 24 inches, the price is 2,500 
francs. It is a tidy sum of money, and I feel a certain amount of 
pleasure in saying that a double lens of the same focus and the 
same aperture, //5, would cost, in the anachromatic series, about 
100 francs. It would not be in any way comparable to the anastigmat 
except in rapidity, but it would possess other qualities, which, for 
artistic purpose, are to be preferred. 

Difficulties of distance and of camera extension, together with high 
‘prices, combine to lead the photographer away from the use of lenses 
of long focus. The idea, more or less clearly defined, that he has 
all these obstacles in his way, persuades him to the view that, after 
all, perspective in portraiture is a Will o’ th’ Wisp, that it is just 
as well to ignore it or make believe to ignore it. And then he forces 
his lens to do what is beyond it. He places it three feet or less 
from the sitter and obtains faces in which the right eye is much 
smaller than the left, of floors which appear inclined at 45 deg., and 
similarly in landscapes in which the distance is dwarfed into 
insignificance, and milestones compete with Mont Blane for pre- 
eminence of height. Of all this the great public perceives nothing, 
because it does not observe anything until it is pointed out to it, 
and also because it has been so long accustomed to see false perspec- 


= 33 inches, 


* The following is the formula for solving problems of this kind :—To reproduce 
an object on a scale of 1/n, it must be placed at a distance D, froma lens of focal 
length, f such that 


D=(n+4+1) f (a), 
and in this case the camera extension will be :— 
it 
T=f+<5f (b), 


\ 


tive in its albums and on its walls that use has become se 
and it accepts them as the truth. 

Artists, however, have not been content. For esthetic reasons fh 
feel bound to work with a long focus, a demand on the 
they can satisfy at small expense in the 
telephoto lenses. 

A landscape camera will always permit of a focal length dow 
the shorter side of the plate, and for portrait lenses, intended { 
these instruments, we would select focal lengths of a 
magnitude. On a triple-extension studio camera we 
hesitate to place a lens of 24, 30 or 40 inches focus. Wes 
hesitate for the reason that a single plano-convex lens of 
focus would cost a few francs, whilst an anastigmat of the same { 
length would mean the price of an estate in Beauce, an \ 
would yield a result quite foreign to our purpose. 

The extension of our camera is too short? The addition 0 
diverging lens will convert our objective into a telephoto 
mitting us, if we will, to take life-size heads at 10 to 13 feet, 

The portraitist with pictorial intent will thus acquire, at little ogs 
an immense latitude in his work. He will place his mo 
from the camera as his studio permits, and, taking hi 
behind the focussing screen, will adjust the size of the image to 
liking by a turn of the screws actuating the back and front of 
camera. His procedure is a contrast to the method of the user 
a lens of fixed focus, who must wheel his camera to and fro tof 
discomfort of the sitter. 

In outdoor photography the difference is no less marked. 
one worker is at trouble to replace one lens by another 
outfit, his more discreet companion will have only to turn the scm 
of his “adjustable landscape lens ”* and, according as he wishes, 
will fill the whole or part of his ground glass with the 
before him. 


cond nat 
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work in a studio. In regard to the telephoto lenses the rapidif 
will be proportional to the square of the diaphragm of the fro 


lens, as in all lenses of this kind.+ 
If one wishes the head as large as possible (one-third to one-hil 
natural size), and the distance from the sitter to be great (10 tol 
feet), one must provide a telephoto lens by taking an instrumel 
of large diameter as front lens. The old 4-inch, 5-inch, and 6-indl 
portrait lenses are admirable for this purpose, as are also anacht 
matics of the same diameter. 


Focussing. 


Focussing with the anachromats should be done carefully as will 
all lenses, if the maximum sharpness is desired in one part of th 
image rather than in another. The best plan is to focus on printel 
characters (the title of a journal) held y the sitter and with § 
medium stop. A larger or smaller stop is then inserted as may Ui 
desired before exposing the plate. A small correction must be mate 
in the focus before exposure, but the correction does not need to lt 
very exactly made, nor need it involve calculation of any sot 
Several ways of making it are dealt with in the forthcomil 
“ Artistic Lenses.” 

The theory of the anachromatic lenses, the practice with them, ail 
their advantages in photography, were published for the first ume 
by the author as follows in a memoire in the “ Bulletin of the Phot a 
Club,” in March, 1902,t and some time later the lenses were tél 
and adopted by the members of this ar ‘istic society. Major c 


* T have given an English name to this lens in acknowledgement of the admirabl 
landscape work of photographers in Great Britain, and for the further reason tha 
the day of its production, in June, 1905. coincided with the public expression of 
‘fentente cordiale,” a sentiment which has been identified with my own Wall 
feelings for England and for many English friends, 


+ In the little work, ‘ Artistic Lenses,” I have shown that in the telephoro “i 
as in all. optical instruments, the illumination of the image, and, therefore, 
rapidity is proportional to the expression :— 


( 


where d,rrepresents the diameter of the diaphragm of the front lens, a represel! 
the distance of the object from the front lens. and G is the scale on which the ima 
is reproduced, ie., the ratio 1:0 of any dimension in the image to the co” 
sponding dimension in the object. 


tLe Flou chromatique. ‘ Bulletin du Photo-Club,” March, 1902. 
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Puyo, whose beautiful productions in portraiture are well known, 
has used no other since this time. He submitted new combinations 
fo systematic investigation, which have entirely confirmed the 
theoretical predictions and have fixed the forms of lenses. Major 
Puyo embodied his technical and artistic results in articles in the 
‘Revue de Photographie,”* and in May, 1904, he arranged in his 
studio an exhibition of prints by the new lenses, which were 
classified according to the method of production. |The remarkable 
results impressed amateur and professional photographers who visited 
the exhibition. 

Lastly, at the Congress of the Union of French Photographic 
Societies at Nancy in July, 1904, Professor Wallon presented a 
lengthy communication on the anachromatic lenses+ and discussed 
fully the scientific theory of these instruments and tacir applications 
in photography. 

Tt now remains for me to answer the interesting questions raised 
in reference to the anachromatic lenses by “The British Journal of 
Photography ” last year. 


The Price of the Lenses. 


Of this I have already spoken; the cost of the lenses in machine- 
worked St. Cobain glass is ridiculously low. In hand-worked crown 
glass it is much more. It is also much more for lenses of large 
liameter mounted in copper, but even under these conditions a 
symmetrical anachromatic lens will be one-fourth or one-fifth the 
rice of an anastigmat of the same focus. If the worker is content 
with a single plano-convex lens, working at f/9, and suitable for 
ortraiture of the head and the full figure as well as for landscape, 
he mounting can be dispensed with, and such a lens in machine- 
worked St. Cobain glass, if made by a good firm, answers perfectly. 
Major Puyo, I myself, and friends of ours have never employed any 
ther. In this case the expense is reduced to the purchase of the 
ens, that is, to 4 francs for a lens of 34 inches diameter and 16 inches 
‘ocus; to 6 francs for one of 4 inches and 20 inches focus, and to 
6 francs for one of 64 inches diameter and 32 inches foca length. 


The Novelty of 


In articles on this subject I have mentioned the former use of lenses 
meorrected for chromatic aberration. The sets of spectacle lenses 
uch as those of Comte d’Assche are an example of the use of these 
enses :—the periscopic lens of Steinheil is another. But both these 
orms of lens are employed at a very small aperture, £/40, and less, 
nd little or no correction is made for the chemical focus. The small 
‘orking apertures greatly limit the usefulness of the lenses. The 
nachromatic lenses, on the other hand, can be used at 7/9 in the 
ase of the single lenses, and at f/5 in the case of the doublets. 
hey bear the same relation to the perioscopic lenses of Steinheil 
s do the portrait euryscopes of Voigtlander to the ordinary wide- 
agle rectilinear. It will not be denied that there is a difference 
etween these lenses and that it is important to provide one rather 
aan the other. The anachromatic lenses can be applied to purposes 
hich were beyond the less rapid predecessors, but with the employ- 
ent of a large aperture comes the necessity of making the chromatic 
srrection with accuracy, and I think I may claim to have studied 
us part of the question thoroughly, and to have worked out a 
el, theoretical and practical solution. 
TI have shown also by calculation that for very small diaphragms 
ad exact correction, the “fuzziness” of chromatic aberration dis- 
gpears entirely. The “fuzziness” of the spectacle lenses is due 
) spherical aberration, and the perioscopic actually does not give 
lis fuzziness at all. It seems that one might employ a good R.R. 
Tf in place of making an exact correction, one made none at all, 
e effect would be the same as if a slight alteration in the focus 
tained with a corrected lens were made before exposure. The 
sult consists in a displacement of the maximum of sharpness, which 
removed before or behind the subject which is focussed. If the 
aphragm is sufficiently small the depth of field is great, and the 
ect is not perceptible. If the diaphragm is large enough for the 
to be seen the parts which are not sharp suffer a general and 
form confusion of outline which is not at all pleasing. Hence it 


the Anachromatic Lenses. 


comes about that certain zones of the photograph are too sharp, 
whilst others are not sharp enough; and the zone in which the diffu- 
sion is altogether pleasing is too restricted for us to arrange the 
composition in it, and the total result is nil. In both cases the effect 
is quite different from that produced by chromatic diffusion. 


Can the Imitate the 


Anachromatic ? 


Corrected Lens 


Can the same results be obtained by suitably employing rectilinear 
or anastigmat lenses? From what I have said it will be seen that 
it is not enough to displace the focussing screen after focussing. 
The “ out-of-focussness” thus obtained is of a kind which I have 
described already as uniform and destructive of the drawing. With 
anastigmats with iris diaphragm I do not see that we can do more 
than this, for even at full aperture their corrections of chromatism 
and spherical aberration are usually perfect. The same question 
may be asked in reference to the old rapid retilinears and single 
lenses. As a rule these lenses are so made that they can be used 
with a stop a little larger than the one for which they were intended 
for the proper correction of their aberrations. But under these 
circumstances they often have a small chemical focus, and if the 
larger diaphragm gives less sharpness it is more because of this insuf- 
ficient achromatism than through the very slight effect which the 
spherical aberration can produce for an enlargement of the diaphragm 
in the ratio of 2 to 1. If a print be carefully examined it will be 
seen that the fuzziness is nothing else than our enemy the diffusion 
produced by putting out of focus. To make good use of these lenses 
it is necessary to make an exact chromatic correction, which amounts 
to bringing the lenses into line with the anachromatic theory. In 
“Artistic Lenses” will be found some experiments on an old, 
so-called, achromatic, lendscape lens; it was 3 inches in diameter 
and 20 inches in focal length, and was intended to be used at an 
aperture of 7/30 or smaller. Used without a stop at all, say at 
f/5, but with exact chromatic correction, it was found to produce 
very soft portraits of the anachromatiec quality. 

One word more in reply and I have finished. The author of the 
article concludes by saying, in effect :—“I prefer a corrected lens, 
for by suitably employing it I obtain results equivalent to those of 
chromatic fuzziness, and the same lens would supply me with 
critically sharp photographs when I had need of them, whilst the 
anachromatic lens is useless to me in such a case.” 

I believe that such a view involves a double error, I have shown 
that the corrected lens cannot give the chromatic softness. I would 
add that by using a sufficiently small stop in an anachromatic lens, 
all diffusion disappears, and the results are as sharp as may be 
desired. At f/10, and still more at 7/15, the vesults with a 
symmetrical anachromat can scarcely be distinguished from those 
of a rectilinear. The anachromat can be used for excellent instan- 
taneous work, and is better for the speciai purpose of hand-camera 
work than a:badly corrected lens. he adjustable landscape lens 
when stopped down to //45 will serve for the copying of plans over 
a critically flat field. 

In thanking “The British Journal of Photography ” for the oppor- 
tunity of stating the claims of the anachromats, it may be mentioned 
that Major Puyo and myself have no interest in the production of 
these “artistic lenses” other than the pleasure of contributing to 
the progress of pictorial photography. We have published in the 
* Bulletin of the Photo-Club,” and in other publications on photo- 
graphy, all the formule relating to the lenses, so that no patent can 
be taken out as to their principle, and that all opticians can manu- 
facture them. Those who desire to undertake the manufacture, and 
all those who wish to investigate for themselves the properties of the 
lenses, may corsult the work, ‘‘ Objectifs d’Artiste,’* to which we 
have referred already. Moreover, two French firms of high standing, 
one in Paris and one in the provinces, are now in a position to 
supply the lenses and all the information relating to them. We 
wish those interested all the pleasure in this new branch of photo- 
graphy which we ourselves have discovered. 

LECLERC DE PULLIGNY. 


La Photographie synthetique. ‘Revue de Photographie,” April 15, May 15 
June 15, 1904. 
* Bulletin dejla Société] de-Photographie,” October 1, 1904, Compte rendu of the 


tion Nancy, Telephoto and anachromatic lenses by E. Wallon, p. 455. 


* “Tes Objectifs d’Artiste. Theory and Practice of Anachromatic Lenses.” By 
L. de Pulligny and C. Puyo. One volume, 232 pages, 49 figures in the text and 6 
vlate illustrations. London: Dawbarn and Ward, Limited. Price 5s, Postage 
3d. 
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COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A LUMIERE ONE-LENS ONE-EXPOSURE CAMERA. 


Tue detailed description of a one-lens one-exposure camera for three- 
colour work is the subject of a recent French patent, No. 350,004 
(June 20, 1904), by MM. A. and L. Lumiére. According to the speci- 
fication, the purpose of the invention is to obtain simultaneously with 
one lens, three images similar in size and lighting. The principal part 
of the apparatus is a divider, Fig. 1, formed of two sheets of glass, 
d, b, at vight angles to one another and placed behind the lens 0, in 
the position shown in Fig. 2. The function of this divider is to 
direct the image formed by the lens into three directions so as to 
permit of the separation of rays by filters suitably placed. The divider 
may be placed as shown in Fig. 1. The sheets of glass 6, d, are 
silvered on their surfaces next the lens in parallel bands a, a, the 
width of these being equal to their distance apart, so that each sheet 
of glass is divided into alternate and equal transparent and reflecting 
surfaces. On one of these glasses b, these bands are perpendicular to 
the intersection ¢ of the glasses; on the other, d, they are parallel to 
the intersection. The divider thus formed. is placed behind the 
lens 0, so that the axis of the lens is perpendicular to the intersection 7 
of the two sheets of glass, and so that it forms equal angles with each. 

The rays x, y, which are transmitted by the lens, fall on the front 
surfaces of the glasses 6, d, and are primarily divided into two equal 
parts, one of which traverses the transparent parts of the sheets of 
glass and falls on the posterior halves #,, y, (Fig. 2) of the glasses. 
The other, which is reflected by the silvered bands, encounters the 
anterior halves, xy, yz. The rays which arrive direct on the pos- 
terior part of the glasses are divided into two equal parts, they,, 2,, 
one which passes through the transparent parts and arrives without 
reflection at 44, #4, on the surface m,, the other part, which is 
reflected by the silvered bands, arrives at y,, @,, on the surfaces 
m4, M,. The rays which are reflected on to the back of the two 
glasses 23, yg, are also divided into two equal parts, one of which 
traverses the transparent and reaches#,,y¥,, on the surfaces my, m, 3 
the other part, which is reflected by the silvered bands, is sent back 
through the lens and is useless. In practice, the surfaces m,, mo, Mg» 
are mirrors (at an angle of 45 degrees), which reflect the images on 
to a sensitive plate p, placed, as shown in Fig. 3, paraliel to the axis 
of the lens. 

The necessary colour-filters, ¢,, @5,@,, are placed in the path of the 
rays corresponding to each image, and the three fundamental nega- 
tives are obtained on p. Ordinary positives can be made from 
them by any of the well-known methods. If in place of the sensitive 
plate, p, the triple positive images are inserted, and the necessary 
filters placed in the path of the rays, the lens 0 will give by projection 
or direct vision one image, reproducing all the colours of the original, 

Instead of using the glasses with silvered bands one may use 
coloured glasses without the silvered bands. Fundamental colours 
must be chosen for these glasses, such as yellow and blue, blue and 
red, or yellow and red. If, in Fig. 4, 7 is a yellow glass, and } a blue 
glass, the rays x, y transmitted by the lens and falling on the yellow 
glass 7, are divided into yellow rays which pass through this glass, and 
into rays of the complementary colours which are reflected and traverse 


THE TECHNICS AND PRACTICE OF THE LUMIERE STARCH GRAIN PROCESS. 


Iy the latest issue of the “ Agenda Lumiére,” a collection of facts 
and formule, compiled and published by the Lumiére Company, of 
Lyons, is an article on the forthcoming process which may be trans- 
lated in full in view of the assurances from Lyons that the sensitive 
plates are to be on the English market in a month’s time. The article 
repeats certain facts, but it gives a graphic account of the process by 
which M.M. Lumiére have at length succeeded in reducing colour- 
photography to the simplicity of ordinary exposure and develop- 
ment.—Eps., B.J.P. 
* * * * * 


Principle of the Process. 


Tf on the surface of a sheet of glass, and in the form of a thin single 
film, a collection of microscopic elements, transparent and coloured 


reddish orange, green, and violet are spread, we shall find if the | 


the blue glass 8, which is in their path. This glass constitutes part 
of the coloured medium the absorption of which is supplemented }) 
the violet filter e,;. These rays form an image on the surface Ms, 
this is a negative image of the yellow rays. The rays which fall oy 
the blue glass b are also divided equally into blue rays which pa 
through this glass, and into complementary colour rays, which are ye. 


flected and traverse the yellow glass which is in their path. This sere 
constitutes a part of the coloured medium, the absorption of wht 
is completed by the orange screen eg, and these rays form an imag 
on mz, and this is the negative image of the blue rays. Finally thi 
yellow and blue rays which pass through the two sheets of gla 
traverse a third green screen e, which forms with the two sheets? 
glass a colour absorptive medium, which gives the image on the si 
face m,, this being the negative image of the red rays. 


spectral absorption of these elements are correct, and if they “| 
correct proportions, that the film thus obtained, when examined 
transmitted light, will not appear coloured ; this film will only abso 
a fraction of the transmitted light. 
The luminous rays traversing the fundamental screens, oo 
green, and violet, are reconstructed and form white light if 
sum of their surfaces for each colour, and the intensity 0 the colour 
tion of the constituent elements exist in proportions W hich are We 
known. The thin trichromatic film thus formed is subsequel 
coated with a panchromatic emulsion. P 
If now such a plate be submitted to the action of a co oured - 
taking the precaution to.expose it through the back, the light i 
traversing the fundamental screens, will, according to their colour! k 
the colour of the screens they encounter, suffer a variable abso 
We thus realise a selection by the microscopic elements which & 
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ables us, after development and fixation, to obtain coloured images, 
the colours being complementary to those of the original. 


How the Complementary (Negative) Image 
is Formed. 


Tf we take, for example, a part of the image coloured red, the red 
rays will be absorbed by the green elements of the film, whilst the 
violet and orange elements will transmit them. The panchromatic 
film, therefore, will be acted upon under the orange and, violet ele- 
ments, and the green elements will appear after fixation because the 
panchromatic film has not been acted on under the green elements. 

Development will reduce the silver bromide of the film. and mask 
the orange and violet elements, and the green elements will appear 
because the silver bromide has not been reduced under them. We 
have then in this case a residue coloured green, which is comple- 
mentary to the red rays we have been considering. The same 
jhenomena will occur with the other colours; that is to say, with 
green light the green elements will be masked, and the film appear 
ed. In the case of yellow, the violet image will appear, and so on. 

Tt will be seen that a negative in these complementary colours 
mght to give, witha plate prepared in the same way, positives 
yhich would be complementary to the negatives, that is to say, 
lositives which would reproduce the colours of the original. 

One might also, after development of the negative image, omit the 
ation, and reverse the image by one of the well-known methods so 
S to obtain a positive direct which would present all the colours of 
he original object. 

The difficulties which we have encountered in the application of 
his method are numerous and considerable, but after laborious 
esearches we have surmounted them, and the Lumiére Company are 
reparing to supply such plates. 

It will be sufticient to briefly indicate some of the most important 
onditions which had to be fulfilled to prove how delicate the problem 
ras. 


Technical Problems of the Process. 


We had first to find a film formed of microscopic filters, orange, 
reen and violet. It was necessary that this film should adhere to its 
ipport, be very thin, and that the colouration of the elements of 
hich it should be composed should be rigidly determined as regards 
tensity and exactness of colour, and as regards the number of ele- 
ents to a given area. The colours must be stable, they must not 
m, and there must be no superposition of the coloured filters, and 
9 interspaces. Finally, the film has to be covered with a varnish 
wing the same index of refraction as the grains. 
Tt was essential that the sensitive film should be orthochromatised— 
) that there should be no false rendering of colours—and that this 
thochromatism should be in relation to the nature of the emulsion 
id the colour of the elementary filters. ‘The film of emulsion shou!d 
» of a special nature to prevent diffusion, and the manipulations, 
velopment and exposure should be appropriate to these pre- 
ations. 
The simple enumeration of one of the conditions will serve to show 
Ww much care and method was necessary. First, potato starch had 
be separated by instruments specially devised for the work, for the 
ains have a diameter of irom 15 to 20 millimetres. These grains 
re divided into three lots, which were respectively stained reddish 
ange, green and violet, by the aid of special colouring matters. 
The coloured powders thus obtained were mixed, after complete 
Siceation, in such proportions that the mixture did not show any 
sidual colour. The resultant powder was then brushed on to a 
eet of glass covered with a sticky substratum. With suitable pre- 
ations, we shall obtain a single film of grains which touch each 
ler without any superposition. 
[he interspaces had to be filled up by a similar process of powder- 
s So that no white light was transmitted. This obscuration is 
ected by means of an extremely fine, black powder of wood char- 
ll, for example. 

We have thus formed a screen on every square millimetre of sur- 
e of which there are eight or nine millions of small elementary 
€ens, orange, green and violet. The surface thus prepared is 
tected by a varnish, having about the same refractive index as 
tt of the starch grains, a varnish as impermeable as possible, on 
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which finally a thin film of sensitive panchromatic emulsion of silver 
bromide is coated. 

The exposure is made in the ordinary way in any camera, but in 
every case taking the precaution to reverse the plate, so that the 
rays from the lens traverse first the coloured particles before reaching 
the sensitive film. It is also necessary to interpose a special yellow 
Screen to compensate for the excessive activity of the violet and blue 
rays. The absorption due to the interposition of the coloured 
elements, although a very sensitive emulsion is used, necessitates a 
somewhat longer exposure than usual. Still, it is possible to obtain 
results in sunshine in one-fifth of a second with a lens working at //3. 
4 Development is effected as in an ordinary photograph, and if one 
1s content to fix the image, the result will be, as we have already 
pointed out, a negative presenting by transmitted light the colours 
complementary to those of the object photographed. But it is pre- 
ferable to re-establish the order of the colours on the same plate by 
chemical reversal of the image. For this the silver reduced by the 
developer is dissolved by a suitable bath, and then -the remaining 
silver bromide is d eveloped, producing a black image which is com- 
plementary to the negative obtained by the first development. 

Tt will thus be seen that the manipulations are simple and only 
slightly different from those of ordinary photography. 


— 


A MAKER OF GUM PAPER ON THE PROCESS. 


Even the best workers in “ gum” often go astray because they 
desire to get great depth of colour, and, on account of this desire, 
they sometimes use too much pigment, with the result that they get a 
very steep scale of tones as well as a gritty surface. Too much gum. 
again—or what is the same—gum too strong, usually gives chalky 
high lights. The sensitiser cannot be too strong, however, and a 
saturated solution is usually used. The exposure (writes Mr. A. W. 
Hill, in the “ Secretary’s Letter” of the Scottish Photographic Fédera- 
tion) must obviously be such as will suit the process of development 
that the worker prefers or finds himself best able to accomplish. 

For an ideal gum print—which is to preserve most of the tones of 
the negative, besides possessing that subtle something which only 
gum prints have, and which is usually termed a “ running over ” of the 
pigment—just sufficient exposure must be given as will keep the 
details in the high lights. If less exposure be given, the result is chalky 
whites and no detail in the shadows. If more then, the half tone 
and shadows are clogged up and the luscious ideal print is not. Gum 
printing, being very similar to water-colour drawing, the swelling of 
the film and the exudation of the unaffected pigment is the ideal 
method of development. There are other methods, not so much ideal, 
but eminently practical all the same for special effects, and these, 
especially brush development, should be utilised where necessary 
and desirable. But it will be found that brush-developed prints never 
have the luscious appearance that is the charm of the perfect gum 
print. 

Always use some sort of actinometer when printing, because not 

only do you then know exactly when exposure has been correct, but 
if, by accident, over-exposure should occur, you will be forewarned 
and therefore forearmed when you come to evelop. 
During the experimental—or shall we call it apprenticeship stage ?— 
is a good plan to use up any spoiled prints by trying to modify 
the tonal values with the brush, by vignetting large heads, putting 
n clouds, or causing the distance to appear really distant, and not 
merely, as usually happens in the ordinary negative, simply smaller. 
It is in these valuable methods of control that gum scores over all other 
processes, and as they cannot be used successfully unless after con- 
siderable practice, it is essential that, along with perfection of coating 
and development, after-work on the print should have a great deal 
of attention. Indeed, unless the worker feels he can help his print 
after development, or during the same, he need not go to the trouble 
of becoming an adept at the preliminary stages. At the same time, 
once a worker really begins to get good results in gum, the process 
has such a fascination for him that he seldom altogether deserts it. 
And when he realises the extent of “help” he can give his negative 
by working on the print, his art-education has fairly begun, and in 
a short time he has placed a tremendous gulf between his old work 
and his new. 


ee 


st 
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Possibly “the man in the street” will not appreciate your work. 


Never mind. No one takes his opinions of or beliefs in art from the 


general public. Indeed the applause of the public so much wooed 
by some photographers should rather be avoided, for there lies the 
downward path to the realms of the “cheap and nasty.” 


TWO ENLARGING QUESTIONS. 


In the course of an article in the “ Photo-Era” on a number 
of practical matters relating to the making of  enlarge- 
ments, Mr. Edward §. King, of the Harvard Observatory, 
mentions two points which may be quoted as being novel 
to some who have had a good deal of enlarging experience. 
In focussing an enlargement, said Mr. King, it had been found by 
Professor W. H. Pickering that bad definition is sometimes vaiuable 


Fig. 2. 


for destroying the grain of a negative. Figures 1 and 2 show the 
image of a double star enlarged in focus and out of focus, the enlarge- 
ment being the same in both cases. The silver particles which appear 
prominently in the first photograph are almost obliterated in the 
second. 

The question of what exposure to give is frequently a perplexing 
one, although an old operator will be able to make a close estimate 
by noting the brightness of the light on a dummy plate. Ail per- 
sons, however, cannot turn their eyes into light meters, and some 
better means of measuring the light through all its transitions is 


Fig. 3. 


desirable. It will not always do to expose a trial plate, as the con- 
ditions may change completely before it can be developed and 
examined. A simple test is to interpose a lighted candle in the 
beam of iight from the lens and note the shadow of the candle itself 
as cast on the dummy. This effect is shown in Figure 3. By moy- 
ing the candle toward the dummy, a position is found where the 
light from the candle just obliterates the shadow cast by the light 
from the lens. The distance of the candle from the dummy is a 
measure of the light, and the exposure is proportional to its square. 
For example, I found for a certain class of work with Seed process 
plates that squaring the distance expressed in inches, and dividing 
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by 4, gave the exposure in seconds. The relation of the eXposurg 
in seconds to the square of the distance in inches is easily found by 
trial, for we can use the candle test with exposures obtai 
method, and determine the ratio from the best results. 
candle is not material so long as we use the same for all 
ments. There is some difficulty in noting just where } 
disappears, and different eyes may vary in fixing the exact point 
In general, a gentle lateral movement of the candle will enable ong 
to see the shadow better, and make the observation of the dig 
appearance more accurate. If the light from the lens is too fain 
cast a shadow of the candle at a reasonable distance from the dum 
when the aperture to be used for the enlargement is in place, we 
increase the aperture for the test and ailow for the change in 
computation. This method of finding the exposure, if not ex 
nevertheless affords a better approximation than given by 
judgment. 


Exhibitions. 


SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 

Tur seventeenth annual exhibition of the South London Photographig 
Society was opened at the Public Baths, Camberwell, last Saturday, 
March 3, and closes to-morrow, Saturday, at 10 p.m. The energy 
of the South London members finds its expression in the large m ie 
ber of frames on the walls, nearly 550, besides lantern-slides and 
stereoscopic. The exhibition would gain, we think, from a some 
what more rigorous selection, especially in the open classes, where 
the inducement to hang the work of members is not so great as iti 
in the case of the classes which are made up solely from membes 
of the society. Architecture, always a strong feature at South Lor 
don, is also a notable feature oi the present exhibition, especially 
in the open class, which is one of the strongest in the show. The 
open landscape is large, but rather weak, and a goodly number of 
the photographs might well have been spared. In Class <A, portrar 
ture, figures, studies, etc., by members, the first bronze plaque goes 
to “A Bit of Old Glastonbury,” by W. Llewellyn White, a cleve 
combination of a figure, standing in an archway, and architectural 
surroundings. The second award is to a picturesque rendering 0 
Staple Inn, by Gideon Clark, whose photograph might have just a 
suitably been classed with landscape, for the figures, though exce 
lently placed in the composition, are not the chief object of interes 
in the picture. We do not care for Dr. Evershed’s portrait of 
K. T. Holding, which, to our mind, gives a wrong suggestion 0 
physique. Other work in this class which is worthy of notice 
“A Canny Customer,” by Miss Maude A. Craigie-Halkett (No. 14) 
“His Daily Toil,” by T. E. Walter (No. 2), and No. 47, “A Dutch 
Figure Study,” by W. F. Slater. Ciass B shows the good arclr 
tectural photography which we have always associated with the 
South London Society, and includes some very fine technical wolk 
The awards go to C. J. T. Walford, “ Light and Shadows” (No. 1) 
and to E. R. Bull, “ Wren’s Cloister, Lincoln” (No. 84). Class C, 
devoted to landscape, contains some exceedingly good technical wo 
though in this class and in the architecture we are impressed by 
fact that the leading South London members hold somewhat 00 
closely to traditions of composition and technical quality. The 
result, in our judgment, is the absence of work which appeals strongly 
to the imagination. In the architecture we can discover no photo- 
graph which has the charm for us possessed by many oi Mn. Fredk. 
H. Evans’ photographs of such subjects, and the same criticism may 
be applied to the landscape section. The first bronze plaque goes a 
E. W. Taylor for a breezy seascape, “Away to the Fishing 
Ground” (No. 177), which owes a good deal of its success t0 the 
way the fishing boat is placed in the space of the print. The secon 
award falls to a photograph by G. R. Nicholls, “Evening Glow 
(No. 158), which impresses us as a case’ of super-chromatic correction 
The planes of the subject could have done with a greater suppres 
sion of tone as they recede from the camera. As it is, the windmill 
in the distance is toonear the foreground in tone. “The Haven um ; 
the Hili” (No. 124) suggests a tiny seaport, but turns ost to bea 
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village in a vale. We forgive the mis-used title, for the photo- 
grapher has rendered the subject effectively. The photograph would 
be better still on a larger scale. In “The Crane,” Dr. Evershed gets 
some good feeling into a picture of a dock wharf in November, and 
his success is the more notable in its environment of factual 
‘prints. “Snow and Fog,” a picture of the tops of suburban villas 
in the snow, however, is quite ordinary and uninteresting. The 
class devoted to photographs made on society excursions is the least 
satisfactory in the hall, and confirms the general belief that for 
‘pictorial work the worker had better be alone. 

In the open class for portraiture and figure studies the silver 
plaque is gained by C. B. Howdill’s well-known “ Modeller.” Three 
other awards suggest that the judges were in pensive mood, for their 
awards go to “Sad Tidings,” “Sad Memories,” and “Memories.” 
However, things are not as bad as they appear, for the first-named, 
by C. Peacock, might just as well have been entitled “Gossip,” and 
the second, an old man in a church porch, by E. A. W. Moore, does 
not particularly bear out its title. 

In the landscape open class the first award goes to Basil Schén 
for a strong treatment of a roadway in winter (No. 448), and the 
second to a familiar picture, “Tugging Home,” by W. 
Clayden. We should like to find a word of commendation for “A 
City Highway, Custom House, Dublin,” by Mrs. D. Mahoney, and 
we must also not omit the Edwards’ Memorial Competition for the 
best reproduction in monochrome of a coloured original. Mr. E. J. 
Wall was the judge in this section, which has been a feature of the 
South London Exhibition for some years past, and has thoroughly 
outworn its technical interest. We suggest that the competition 
might be modified to keep in step with current progress, and 
actual reproductions in colours of a coloured picture be demanded, 
Such a contest would be true to the spirit of the original plan of 
the competition, and would possess a great technical interest. 


Patent Dews, 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

‘Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between February 

9 and 24:— 

DaRK-Room Lamp.—No. 4,306. An improved dark-room lamp. James 
Rankin Garrow and Houghtons Limited, 88, High Holborn, Lon- 
don. 

soLouR Prints.—No. 4,476. Process of producing multi-colour 
prints. John Bachmann, 18, Southampton Buildings, London. 

[etePHoTo Lensus.—No. 4,523. Improvements in photographic 
tele-objectives. Carl Zeiss, Jena, Germany. 

PRINTING FRaMES.—No. 4,527. Improvements in photographic 
printing frames. Leon Faure, trading as Guy and Co., Temple 
Buildings, Albert Street, Nottingham. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

FGMENT Prinvs.—No. 12,867, 1905. The process has for its ob- 
ject a simple manufacture of carbon papers, and in order 
to attain this another vehicle than gelatine must be used, such 
as will permit the development on the side which is exposed to 
the light and will produce direct pictures. Such a vehicle, 
which permits the deveiopment on the exposed side has been 
discovered in emulsified casein and soap. If the materials are 
emulsified in a suitable manner and mixed with the required 
pigment and eum arabic an emulsion is obtained which can be 
poured on toa support of gelatine, and will become sensitive to 
light in a solution of bichromate of potassium in such a manner 
that on subsequent exposure to light, the parts acted on by light 
are rendered insoluble m warm water. The excess of colouring 
substance is then removed by washing with water, and the picture 


is developed. his new vehicle of the pigment, which does not 
combine so intimately with the latter as gelatine, gives a different 
appearance to the print. The print has no homogenous surface, 
but appears granular in a strong light and irregular. In the 
deeper shadow where the effect of light was stronger, the grain 
decreases, however, and disappears in the deepest shadow. This 
grain, i.e., perfectly white spaces adjacent to the black pigment, 
gives a highly plastic effect to the picture, which has not been 
obtained in any other manner, and is a characteristic point of 
the vehicle. Having now particulariy described and ascertained 
the nature of my said invention, and in what manner the same 
is to be performed, I declare that what I claim is :—Pigment 
printing process consisting of an emulsion of casein and soap 
as a vehicle and binding means for the layer of pigment, with 
or without the addition of the usual admixtures, substantially 
as described. Fell and James, for Emil Biihler. Schneisheim, 
Germany. 
Progecrion Apparatus.—No. 6,169, 1905. The apparatus consists of 
an arrangement whereby transparent objects such as ordinary 
lantern slides’ and opaque objects (photographic prints, etc.), 
may be projected in rapid alternation by the same apparatus. 
As shown in the figures the construction of the apparatus in- 


ate 


cludes a side projection lens 18, which receives the image of the 
opaque object 52, and transmits it to the screen by reflection 
from the mirror 19. The specification describes the carriers per- 


mitting the expeditious change of transparent and opaque ob- 
jects. Albert Thornton Thomson, 15, Tremont Piace, Boston, 
Suffolk, Mass, U.S.A. 


—————_o 


PHoroGRAPHING the Eye.—Referring to the letter of Mr. Arthur 
Whiting, and our comment upon it in our issue of February 9, “The 
Dioptric Review ” says :—“ We should suggest that the principle of 
telephotography be employed. If it be true that the condition of the 
iris is a reflex of certain bodily conditions, then the subject is one that 
will well repay investigation. The method of Dr, Dimmer and Dr. 
Thorner is, however, for taking photographs of the interior of the 
eye and not the exterior. Such photographs have been taken with 
exceptionally large pupils, e.g., those of cats under the influence of 
atropine.” 

A RertRED photographer (aged 70) named Albert Betts, late of 
Treherne Road, Mortlake, met his death last week on the South- 
Western Railway. The deceased was found dead on the line 
close to Richmond Station, where, it is supposed, he wandered 
without realising his danger. 
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Dew Apparatus, §&¢. 
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The “Autokon” Enlarger. Sold by Messrs. John J. Griffin and 
Sons, Ltd., Kingsway, London. 

The distinctive feature of this enlarger is the automatic focussing 
obtained by an arrangement of levers geared to the front and back 
of the camera, whereby the movement of the former, necessary for 
sharp definition at any given enlargement, is obtained from a curved 
slot in the baseboard. The enlargement thus remains in focus as 


its size is increased or diminished by actuating the pinion which 
moves the camera. The method should save a good deal of time in 
making a number of enlargements. In other respects the « Autokon” 
is a well-equipped instrument. The easel is provided with remov- 
able panel in place of which a carrier is inserted when slide-making 
by reduction. The negative carrier is adjustable all ways for cor- 
rection of errors in verticality or for selection of part of a negative, 
and the illuminant may be either oil-lamp or incandescent gas. The 
prices of the enlarger range from £4 5s. to £9795. 


A wew form of mount for the Dallmeyer portrait lenses has just 
been introduced by the makers, Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., New- 
Street, London, W., with the purpose of facilitating the use of 
ns in giving diffusion of focus. As is known to many users of the 

ver lenses—we are informed that many, on the other hand, 


man 


produce a general distribution of focus throughout the various 
planes. This adjustment has hitherto had to be made by removing 


the lens from its flange, or by inserting the hand in the bellows of | 
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the camera, in both cases an operation which is not at all expedj. 
tious. The new mount is made (as shown in the figure) so that 
the turning of the lens barrel displaces the posterior cell, and the 
of the turning—through one or more revolutions—is noted 
on the mount by bringing an appropriate part of the 4-section 
scale opposite the catch on the flange. On the catch being released 
the rotation of the lens tube unscrews the lens from the flange in the 
ordinary manner. The lenses are now issued in this improved 
mounting at the same prices. Existing lenses can be adapted af 
a small charge. It will be understood that this movement does 
not prejudice the use of the lens for critically sharp work, but 
it places the photographer in the position to produce softened defini. 
tion, and to repeat these effects with certainty. This step on the 
part of Messrs. Dallmeyer will thus be noted with interest in con 
nection with the articles on the advantage of chromatic diffusion 
which appear from several French authorities elsewhere in ow 
pages this week, although it is not to be assumed that the effect 
obtained is the same as with the so-called “anachromatic” lenses, 
2 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES, 

The newly-issued 1906 catalogue of Messrs. J. Lancaster and Son, 
Ltd., which reaches our table from Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
maintains the traditions of this well known firm, which, thirty years 
ago, commenced the popularisation of amateur photography. The 
present list of 84 pages is am eloquent testimony to the energy and 
enterprise with which during this period the affairs of the firm have 
been prosecuted, for it describes cameras and other apparatus, which 
embody the latest conceptions in photographic instruments, and ale 
offered at prices which place them at the disposal of the g 
middle-class public. Messrs. Lancaster place their total sales of 
cameras at 400,000, and the list before us, by its variety for selet 
tion, justifies the firm in its appeal to photographers of all deserip 
tions. 
Messrs. Houghtons, Lid., send us the classified list of their clea 
ance sale, in which they are offering a great variety of apparatit 
and materials. 
A list of trade work reaches us from Messrs. Flamank and Town 
send, 69, Whitehead Road, Aston, Pirmingham, a firm which makes 
a specialty of bromide enlargements within twenty-four hours di 
order, and is xlso estabiishing a connection for half-tone blocks, a 
mounting.’ The firm has also a number of special lines for amateurs 
a 


amount 


A rire took place last week on premises occupied by the Midget 
Photo Company, Loughborough. The outbreak was caused through 
the accidental overturning of an oil-stove, but was not serious. 
La Chambre Syndicale des Fabricants et des Négociants de lk 
Photographie, 54, rue Etienne-Marcel, & Paris.—The following ale 
the recently elected officers :—President, Charles Mendel; Vice 
President, Grieshaber; President of the Manufacturers’ Section, P 
Mercier; President of the Dealers’ Section, Faine ; General Secretaty 
Reeb ; Secretaries of the Sections, Bondon and Trambouze ; Treasuté 
Beespfiug; Recorder, Daynes; Librarian, Duplouich; Delegates 
the Caisse, Degen and Korsten. 
Mussrs. B. J. Edwards and Co. desire us to make known that Mr 
H. A. Crabb will in future represent them in the North of England 
Scotland, and Ireland. : 
Borroy Amateur Photographic Society.—The exhibitio 
to be held on the 18th, 19th, and 21st of April promises we 
the courtesy of the committee of the Northern Photograp i 
tion the Society has been able to arrange that all picture 
for that exhibition will be forwarded and delivered by § 
senger (free of cost to the exhibitor), so as to be in time 
at Manchester. It is to be hoped that many of the best 
the day will take advantage of this arrangement and show at bod 
exhibitions. The exhibition secretary is Mr. W. Midgley; af 
Ducie Avenue, Bolton. ; 

Tustinc Gelatine.—A paper before the New York Secti 
Society of Chemical Industry, printed in the Society's J i. 
February 28, deals with the measurements of viscosity, ete, nf i 
sary for the valuation of glues and coarse gelatines. The authot 
Jerome Alexander, announces the prosecution of other 2 ‘ 
applied to photographic gelatines in the laboratories of the Natioll 
Glue and Gelatine Works. 
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Dectings of 


Societies, 


en, 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


March. Name of Society. 


Subject. 


Aberdeen Photo Art Club . 
Colne Camera Club 


Leicester Lit. and P. Society...... 


.| Loughton Photographic Society 


.| Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Assn. 
St. Helens Camera Club 


Scarborough and Dis. Ph. Soc. { 


Leek and District Photo. 
Oxford Camera Club .... 


.| Dewsbury Photo, Society......... 
.| Cripplegate Photo. Society ...... 
Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art Soe, { 


.| Burton-on-Trent Nat. His. Soc. 
Brentford Photo. Society eee 
Cardiff Windsor Amat, Ph. Soc. 


Gateshead Camera Club 


Halifax Camera Club .. 
Nelson Photo, Society .. 


Worthing Camera Club..........., { 
Leeds Photographic Society ... 


Cricklewood Photo. Societ 
Everton Camera Club..., 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc, ... 


.| Acton Photographic Society ... { 


Leeds Camera Club . 


.| South Essex Camera Club 


Huddersfield Nat. and Ph. Soc. 


Croydon Camera Club. 


Blenheim Club.....008 sseseseeeees 


.| Harrogate Camera Club .. 
.| Liverpool Amateur Ph, Assn..., 
.| Hull Photographic Society ..... { 


Pudsey and District Photo. Soc. { 


i { 


Darwen Photographic Assn { 
Coventry Photo. Club. ..... 
Southport Photographic Soc. ... 


Cardiff Windsor Amat Ph. Soc. 
Sheffield Friends’ Sch. Ph. Soc. 


Richmond Camera Club 


Chelsea and District Ph. Soe. ... { 


.| Photographic Society of Ireland lps Photography as an 


.| Sutton Photographic Club ..... Aeieirees 


Holmfirth Photographic Soc..., { Doctoring the Negative 
saseeecees aie ner: ot 


“ Bromide 
{ Tri-Colour Films, 


“Enlarging.” Mr. D. Duff. 
Miscellaneous Slid Mr. E, A. Spivey. 
Members’ Slides.—Critic, Mr. J. Milne. 


Tee Ne {* The Photographie Lens.” Illustrated. 


Dr. John Scort. 

Election of Officers “Toning of 
Lantern Slides by Variation of Ex- 
posure and Development.” Demon- 
strated. A Member. Royal Photo- 
graphic Society Affiliation Prize 
Lantern Slides, 1905. 

Demonstration. Mr. Stearne. 

Aid to the Study 

of Archwology.” Mr. T. K. Hackett. 

and Gaslight Papers.”” 
Messrs. A. P. Hoole and B. De Clifford. 

Amateur Photographer Prize Slides. 

Annual Exhibition. 

“A Naturalist’s Photographs.” Mr. H. 
Lazenby. 

Exhibition of Members’ Prints. 

Lecturette Competition. 

Yorkshire Photographic Union Lantern 
Slides. 

Annual Exhibition. 

Focus Prize Slides. “Stories without 
Words.” 

Competition—Landscape. 

Eighth Annual Exhibition 

“ Exposure.” Mr. Watk 


. Messrs. 
Holdsworth and Crossley. 

the Negative.” 
Mr. A, B. Gardiner. 


Sheffield Photographie Society Hs Rererconle Photography.” Mr. T. H. 


Muxlow. 

Y.P.U. Invitation Folio. 

“‘Arnside and its Possibilities.” Mr. 
J. J. Hartley. 

“Retouching,” Illustrated. Mrs, 


Walter J. Gardiner. 


{aaron Lantern Exhibition of Members’ 


Work, 


Darlington Camera Club ......... ie How to Make Enlarged Negatives,” 


Demonstrated. 
“East Devon.” 
Annual Smoker, 
Ten Minutes’ Papers by Members, 
Lantern Evening. Members’ Slide and 

Lecturette Competition. 

Members’ Lantern Night and Yorkshire 
Photographic Union Circulating Set 
of Lantern Slides. 

and Gaslight Printing.” 
Rotary Photo- 


Dr. Martin. 


graphic Co. 

“The Afterwork of the Picture: 
Stretching, Mounting, and Framing.” 
Demonstrated. Mr. J. Perrin, 
A.B.I.C.C. 

Snow Subject Competition. 


Cav 
A 

Exhibition of Members’ 
Slides. 

“Drapery.” Mr. Fred. Burridge, R.E. 

“Natural History Photography.” Mr. 
Riley Fortune, F.Z.S. 

“Pictures with the Goerz Lens,” 
trated. Mr. ©. P. Goerz. 

“Control_in Photographie Printing.” 
Mr. G. J. T. Walford. 

“Enlarging by Gaslight without Gon- 
denser.” Mr. A. Almond, 

Annual Exhibition. 

** Architectural Photography.” 
A. E. Sharples. 

“Carbon Printing.’ Messrs, Medhurst” 

Annual Meeting, Election of Officers, &e.- 

“Rotograph Bromide and Rotox Gas- 
light.” Demonstrated. The Rotary 
Photographic Company. 


sus, with an Ascent of Mount 
.” Mr. G. P. Baker. 
Prints and 


a { “Gaueasns Travelling in the Eastern 


Iilus- 


Mr. 


SHANGHAT PHOTOGRAPHIC Socrery.—Dr. Patrick gave a lantern 


ture in the Union Church Hall on 


January 25, on “British India: 


ices and People.” During the evening a few slides from negatives 
en in Nanking Road during the recent riot were shown, by kind 
mission of Messrs. Max Nossler and Co., owners of the negatives. 


SURTON-ON-TREnT NATURAL 


History 


AND ARCHMOLOGICAL 


tetyY (PHOTOGRAPHIC SxcTION).—The secretary of the above sec- 
1 is now Mr. George Moore, 254, Branston Road, Burton-on-Trent, 
whom all communications should be addressed. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Meeting held Tuesday, March 6, the President, Major-General 
Waterhouse, I.A., in the chair. 

Mr. E. J. Wall gave a demonstration of pinatype and the Rotary 
Company’s superimposed carbon colour tissues, explaining first, by 
means of a triple lantern, the difference between additive and sub- 
tractive colour processes, and the necessity for using red, yellow, 
and blue pigments. Briefly, pinatype is a process of colour print- 
ing in which three transparencies are made from the three colour 
negatives, and these printed on to gelatinised plates sensitised 
with bichromate. The print plates thus obtained are stained up 
in red, blue, and yellow dyes, and then successively superimposed 
on to damp gelatinised paper. Stress was laid on the necessity 
of obtaining very soft transparencies in the first place, and also on 
transferring the yellow image on to the blue, as otherwise it was 
rather difficult to secure accurate register. The constituent images 
were shown, together with the final print. The process is also applic- 
able to lantern-slide making, and the three images are successively 
printed on to bichromated gelatine, after each exposure the image 
being stained and coated afresh with gelatine. The yellow image 
could also be used as a cover glass by making a reversed positive, 
and printing from this and staining up. For making the reversed 
positive a method was described in which the image was printed 
on to bichromated gelatine and stained up in a new dye, which gave 
a good black-brown image. Incidentally some good transparencies 
were shown prepared by this method in green, blue, olive, and 
brown, and the images were naturally remarkable for the absence 
of grain and great transparency of the shadows. In dealing with 
the carbon tissues, which are coated on thin celluloid and exposed 
hrough the back, the lecturer stated that he had abandoned the 
maker’s instructions and used a 2 per cent. solution of ammonium 
ichromate and dried the films during the night. An actinometer 
had to be used, and, having once determined the necessary insola- 
ion for the blue image, the yellow film takes one tint less and the 
red one tint more A finished print and also printed and devel oped 
tissues were handed round. The tissues had to be mounted, the 
yellow first, with an 8 per cent. solution of gelatine. Mr. Wall 
stated that neither process presented any particular difficulty, and 
both were open to considerable modification of results, as in pina- 
ype the prints could be reduced or strengthened in any one or 
all colours, and that precisely the same effect, though to ¢ 
degree, was possible with the carbon tissues by using long 
shorter development of the exposed tissue. 

A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Snowden Ward, O'Farrell, 
F. C. Lambert, and J. 8. Teape, took part. 


Sournampron Camera Crus.—On Monday evening Mr. Horsley 
Hinton, who is one of the Presidents of the Club, lectured on “ Pic- 
torial Photography.” Mr. Hinton first dealt with his subject by way 
of precept and advice, and later illustrated his views with convincing 
slides. The lecturer defined “pictorial photography” as being the 
attempt to convey by means of photographic apparatus and me 
an artistic impression received by a worker. He pointed out a 
beginning that ordinary photographic apparatus was not necessé 
as at present used, the most suitable for the purpose, nor did photo- 
graphy as taught to most beginners necessarily lead to really artistic 
work. The picture which might be properly so called should have 
something which answered to body and to spirit. It was the busi- 
ness of the picture-maker to secure, if possible, upon his plate a 
result, which should correctly render the impression which he had. 
received from his subject. But if he had failed to do this, and yet 
had in his negative the recorded image or body of his picture, it was 
justifiable and desirable to put into it the motive or spirit, the i S- 
sion which had induced him to make his exposure. Mr. Hinton 
expressed the opinion that far too much was photographed. 


The 
exposing of plates on merely pretty scenes was deprecated, and the 
necessity for a motive in the picture, some combination of line or 
design or some attempt to express emotion in some degree, laid 
down. The searching for a composed subject in laboured fashion 
was pointed out as a far less satisfactory method than the acknow- 
ledgment of the principle that the worker should wait until some 
subject should strike his appreciative attention. Mr, Hinton was 
most cordially thanked at the conclusion of his valuable lecture. 
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Bouron Amareur PorocRapHic Socrery.—On February 22 Mr. 
Von Schevon, of the Bayer Company, Limited, demonstrated the 
working of “Pan” paper. One of the most attractive features of 
this paper is the great ease with which a variety of different tones 
and colours may be attained by merely varying the exposure and 
developer. This property, it must be understood, does not leave 
anything to chance, as by a careful adherence to the makers’ in- 
structions any desired result may be achieved. The first essential 
is to ascertain the correct exposure for a black tone and then to 
increase the exposure according to the tone desired, and dilute the 
developer proportionately. Fixing from five to fifteen minutes in a 
10 per cent. solution of hypo and washing are to follow. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


ose 


Tun first meeting of the creditors interested under the failure of 
Francis Edwin Ellis, photographic artist, “Ivycroft,” Stockfield 
Road, Streatham Hill, 8.W., was held at the offices of the official 
receiver for the Wandsworth district, York Road, S.E., on the 
1st inst., but the proceedings were of a purely formal character, 
as there were not enough creditors present to form a quorum, con- 
sequently the meeting was adjourned until the 9th inst. 


Heavy Sentence on a Bradford Photographer.—At the Bingley 
Police Court on February 28 Arthur Lister Bradley, photographer, 
of Picton Street, Bradford, was charged in three cases with obtain- 
ing money by false pretences, and a similar charge was preferred 
against Lawrence Boulger, canvasser, of Bradford. Mr. C. P. 
Cass, of Keighley, appeared on behalf of Bradley. The case was 
outlined by Inspector Kemshell, who stated that on January 24 
the men were paid 2s. 6d. by a young lady named Miss Maud Ellis, 
of Crossfiats; for a dozen picture postcards of herself and a cousin, 
photographed together. On Christmas Day they obtained 1s. 6d. 
from Mrs. Sarah Barker, of Eldwick, and 2s. 6d. from Fred Hanson, 
market gardener, Eldwick, also for picture postcards from photo- 
graphs which were then taken. In each instance a receipt was given 
for the money paid, signed with the name “A. Bradley,” and giving 
the address “Lumb Lane, Bradford.” In no instance, however, 
were any photographs supplied until after the proceedings had been 
commenced against them, but he (the inspector) understood that a 
number of persons had since received the photographs for which they 
had paid. He added that he had witnesses to speak to nineteen 
cases of this character, some of them going as far back as June 
last year. Evidence was then given in the three cases in connec- 
tion with which specific charges had been laid, and afterwards 
other evidence was called to show that the method followed had 
been practised in a number of other instances. Three cases at 
Cullingworth, where the photographs were taken in June and 
August last, were brought forward, and in each instance the parties 
heard nothing more until Monday of this week, when they were 
supplied with the photographs for which they had paid previously. 
In two other cases—one at Bramhope and the other at Lindley, 
near Huddersfield—no photographs had been supplied at all, although 
in the first instance the order was given at the beginning of 
September last, and in the other about the middle of December. 
Mr. Cass, for Bradley, submitted that although there might have 
been a breach of contract on Bradley’s part, there had been no 
alse pretences. The photographs had actually been taken, and 
he prisoner was in possession of the negatives, and the fact was 
that he had simply neglected to produce the photographs and had 
gone on taking fresh orders instead of completing those previously 
taken. Since the proceedings were commenced he had, acting upon 
his advice, got out as many of the old orders as had been possible, 
and the whole of them would be completed as soon as possible. 
The accused had been in business in Bradford for about fifteen 
years, and had never been in trouble before. Boulger urged that 
he had been simply in the employment of Bradley as canvasser, 
being paid a commission upon the orders obtained. The Chairman 
(Mr. J. Roberts) said the bench considered the prisoners guilty, 
and it had been a question whether they should not send Bradley 
to prison without the option of a fine. However, they had decided 
to fine him £7, with the alternative of two months’ imprisonment, 


on each of the three charges, whilst Boulger would be fined £1, or 
ten days’ imprisonment, in each case. 


Emproyers’ Liability.—At the Islington County Court, be ore his. 
Honour Judge Edge, Charles Weeks, through his father, James 
Weeks, 16, Goswell Terrace, Goswell Road, sued Jacob Phillips 
photo mount manufacturer, 18, Roscoe Street, Golden Lane, EC, 
under the Employers’ Liability Act, for £78, as damages in 
of personal injuries sustained. Mr. Lever was counsel for plai 
and Mr. Green for defendant. The case came before a jury. 
tiff, who gave his age as 18, said he was formerly in the em 
defendant, his duty being to work a machine for cutting ow 
board mounts. He worked the machine as instructed by Mr. 
the foreman. It was worked by the foot pedal, and the mounts we 
laid on a piece of cardboard and pushed underneath the knife oy 
cutter by his hands. Occasionally, after the knfe had come down, 
the cardboard would stick, and on the 5th of July last, when the 
accident happened, he put his hands on the cutter in order to loose 
the cardboard. Whilst so doing, the fingers of his right hand 
slipped, with the result that the two first fingers were badly injured, 
and subsequently an amputation of one finger had to be performed, 
His wages at the time of the accident were 10s. per week. Reply- 
ing to a question, plaintiff admitted that on one occasion the fore 
man complained about him taking his eyes off the machine whilst 
working it. Mr. Phillips, for the defence, said he had had the 
machine in question for twelve years, and had always used it fo 
the purpose of cutting photo mounts. That was the work on which 
plaintiff was engaged, and the system was to use two cardboards, 
one as a carrier and the other to cut through. That was the system 
generally used throughout the trade. Alfred John Mann, the de 
fendant’s foreman, who instructed plaintiff in the working of the 
machine, said he also had distinctly told him never to put his hand 
on the cutter. Plaintiff had a habit of looking round when working 
the machine, and witness had spoken to him about it. The cartier 
board (a specimen of which was produced in court) was sufficient 
for plaintiff to do the work with safety. Plaintiff admitted to him 
that the accident resulted from his own fault. James Lee, an engi 
neer, said machines of that sort were not guarded. He had seena 
number of them at work, and for that class of work he had alwa 
seen the cardboard used. When doing labels a metal plate would b 
used, but not for photo mounts. The jury, who went to defendant! 
premises and inspected the machine during the luncheon interval, 
gave a verdict in favour of plaintiff, damages £10. 


Preasures of the Canvassing Business.—David Clarey, Mm) 
labourer, Bargoed, and Elizabeth Clarey, 43, married, Bargoed, wel 
summoned at Caerphilly Police Court on Tuesday for assaulting 
Clement Stone, a Cardiff photographer, and David Clarey was also 
summoned for damaging two photographs, value 16s. Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, Cardiff, prosecuted. It appears that in the course of his 
business Mr. Stone called at defendants’ house and arranged a deal 
with the male defendant. Suddenly, however, defendant picked wp 
the picture and ran to the other end of the table, saying, “ Now, yo 
can do as you like. You will have to summon me in the County 
Court ere you can get anything from me.” Complainant, after 
remonstrating, said he would have to inform the police. Clarey then 
became enraged, struck him, and said, “If you don’t clear out I will 
murder you.” Clarey was alleged to have rushed at Stone with 
poker, and then, as he raised another frame to protect his head, 
defendant struck at him with it, and the iron crashed through the 
glass and wounded him on the head. Mrs. Clarey also rushed 1 
and dealt him a blow with an ash-pan, after which comp. ainant sent 
Miss Elizabeth Davies, one of his assistants, for the police. Whilst 
he was outside his two frames were thrown out on the road, and the 
door of the house then closed. Mrs. Esther Evans said that she W 
present when complainant brought the picture, and deman el 
16s. 6d. for it. Complainant “gave a lot of impudence,” and was 
then ordered out. She saw Stone strike Clarey on the head with the 
frame held in both hands, and although the Yow lasted ten minulés 
she remained in the back room. The Bench said there had been # 
assault committed, and fined the male defendant 10s. and costs; 
seven days, and the wife was fined 5s. and costs. For he damage 
the male defendant had to pay 15s., and deliver up the enlargement 
when called for. 
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Correspondence. 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
Wo notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 

SS 
COLOUR-PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In Mr. Otto Pfenninger’s reply to my letter of last 
week he has taken a wide survey of the cameras of the type under 
discussion. I may say at once that his history of patents for reflector 
cameras is approximately accurate, but does not affect the state- 
ment of Mr. Pfenninger, which I challenged. That statement was 
“that all cameras of the reflector type have failed to produce triple 
negatives of equal size.” Because of this failure, Mr. Pfenninger 
informs us, patents have been allowed to lapse. I have not-allowed 
my patents to lapse, because, among other reasons, my cameras 
have not failed in this respect; nor do I purchase identity of size, as 
Mr. Pfenninger suggests by reducing the angle of view to 5—10degs. 

Mr. Pfenninger amends his statement, in view of this last con- 
sideration. He now says: “If glass of 2mm. thickness is used for 
the reflectors, and if an angle of view of not less than 25 degs. is 
permitted, not one of the above now known reflector systems will 
give negatives for accurate superposition for printing methods.” 

I again challenge the statement most emphatically, and say that 
with an angle of view of over 35 degs., and with screens and reflec- 
tors exceeding 2mm. in thickness, and not optically worked, my 
camera “will give negatives for accurate superposition for pr 
methods.” 

It is true I do not ask Mr. Pfenninger for the optical solution of 
this—according to Mr. Pfenninger—optical impossibility, I am con- 
tent with the accomplished fact. It is said that when George Steven- 
son made a steam engine capable of running forty miles an hour, a 
sertain mathematical professor at one of our universities demon- 
strated to a mathematical certainty that such a speed was impossible 
for any locomotive. 

I am quite content for optical theorists to prove the impossibility 
ot my results to their own satisfaction, but I will submit, gentl 
0 such a practical test of the accuracy of my statements a: 
‘or by Mr. Pfenninger, namely, the production of actual negatir 
‘even not smaller than half-plate size.” 

I forward for your inspection such a set of half-plate negatives 
aken in my Camera Patent, No. 4,290, 1905. 

I em willing, gentlemen, to abide by your judgment as to their 
dentity of size, and it is demonstrable that they were taken in a 
famera with an angle of view equal to 30 degs. This should be 
sufficient proof to convict Mr. Pfenninger’s statement of inaccuracy. 
An inaccuracy presumably arising from false theory, and perhaps a 
vardonable ignorance of crucial facts.—Yours faithfully, 

16, Craven Park, Willesden, N.W. Epwin T. Burier. 

March 5, 1906. 

[Mr. Butler’s negatives reach us as we go to press. We have 
mly time to confirm his claims, and must postpone further reference 
intil next week.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


ing 


To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—With reference to Mr. Otto Pfennir ger’s letter in 
four last on p. 178, it would be as well to point out that in “La 
Priplice Photographique des Couleurs et VImprimere,” by Alcide 
Jucos du Hauron, Gauthiers-Villars, 1897, p. 217, he says :— 

“20. Appareil & trois miroirs minuscules.—Le 17 december 
e pris 4 la préfecture d’Alger un brevet d’invention (No. 1 
mjourd’hui périmé, pour cet appareil, etc.” 

This your correspondent could not find. 

Again, on p. 231 of the same work Du Hauron describes the 
ytic method, with one objective and superimposed films. 

At the close of the above book the author gives a list of his 
atents, communications, and work, and this includes the follow- 
ng :—‘T have not had time or opportunity to turn these patents up, 
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but in all probability they will be found in the Patent Office 
Library.” 

“Decembre 15, 1874.—Brevet francais de 15 ans, sous le No. 
105,881: chambre noire héliochromique ou appareil photographique 
destiné & produire simultanément trois ou plusieurs épreuves d’un 
méme sujet. 

“Septembre 17, 1895.—Brevet francais de 15 ans, sous le No. 
250,802: Polyfolium chromodialytique: Livre & feuillets trans- 
parents constitué par une alternance d’ecrans colorés et de plaques 
ou pellicules sensibles, au moyen duquel s’obtiennent simultané- 
ment, dans toute chambre noire, les trois phototypes destinés aux 
tirages photographiques en trois couleurs.”—Yours faithfully, 

E. J. Watt. 
Sideup, Kent, March 5, 1906. 


CONSTANT DEVELOPMENT FACTOR 
TEMPERATURES. 
To the Editors, 
Gentlemen,—It may interest your correspondent, “Q. S.,” and 
others, to know that there will shortly be communicated to the 
Royal Photographic Society a further paper on this subject in con- 
tinuation of the former one, by Mr. Howard and myself, which will, 
I hope, give him the information he requires on this subject. It is 
much to be wished that plate manufacturers could be induced to 
mark on their boxes the sensitometric constants, including the tem- 
perature co-efficient of each batch of emulsion for the particular 
developer recommended by them.—Yours faithfully, 
W. B. Fereuson. 


UNDER VARYING 


Hotel Bristol, Arosa, Suisse. 
March 3, 1906. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION IN 
PARIS. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—My first answer to your unfavourable note in “ Ex 
Cathedra,” referring to the Second Paris International Exhibition of 
Photography, 1906, you inserted in that part of your paper reserved 
for correspondence. 

Under the same title, “Ex Cathedra,” you again refer in your 
No. 2590, 23rd February, to the same subject, publishing reports 
from your correspondent that are still more unfavourable than the 
first ones. This persistent hostility compels me to ask you to 
publish my repiy in the same place that you have used for your 
fresh attack, namely, “Ex Cathedra.” 

The Second Paris International Exhibition o Photography, 1906, 
has the support of all the State Establishments, depending on the 
following Ministers:—Ministers of Commerce and Industry, de 
Vinstruction Publique, des Beaux Arts, des Travaux Publics, des 
Colonies, de la Justice ; also the following National Establishments :— 
LiImprimerie Nationale, V’Observatoire Na jonal, Conservatoir 
National des Arts et Metiers; and the following Museums of State :— 
The Louvre, Cluny, Trocadero, Versailles, etc.; Les Museums de la 
Ville de Paris (Cernuci, Carnavalet, etc.), Le Museum, le College 
de France, etc. 

Under these circumstances it is very evident that the abstention 
of those societies and syndicates you have named is of no import- 
ance whatever, all the more as they do not prevent anyone from 
participating on his own account. 

These groups have no power to keep their members from joining 
the exhibition. They refuse to join the exhibition as bodies, not hing 
more, and the best proof I can give you that they cannot compel 
their members not to join is that those houses which you yourself 
pointed out as keeping back (and which I do not want to name) have 
actually entered into negotiations with me at the present time. Your 
informant is certainly deceiving you. I flatly deny his statements, 
and in the interests of your own countrymen I would strongly 
advise you to hear both sides of the question before running down 
such a large undertaking, which it is my right and duty to uphold by 
L. Gastine. 
Commissionaire Général. 

I add to this letter a translation, which will help you to 


all means in my power.—Yours faithfully, 
12, Place de Vaugirard, Paris. 
P.S 


rstand it, but it must be clearly understood that I hold myself 
responsible only for the French terms and their meaning. 
[M. Gastine must surely know that the action of the “Chambres 
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Syndicales” was officially announced, and was commented on in the 
French photographic Press. Our paragraph of February 23 was 
simply the announcement of the fact, and our own deductions from 
it. If those deductions are wrong we are alone responsible. We 
have no desire or reason to be antagonistic to the proposed exhibition, 
and though we cannot depart from our custom of inserting letters 
in the usual place, we refer to the above communication from M. 
Gastine on the first page of this issue—Eds., B.J.P.). 


ENCLOSED ARC LAMPS. 
To 
Gentlemen,—With reference 
and Photography,” we would 
for whom we act as sole agen 
time past, with highly satisfac 
faithfully, 
66, Victoria Street, Westmins 
March 5, 1906. 


he Editors. 

to the article on “Enclosed Lamps 

point out that the Janus Company, 

s, have supplied such lamps for some 

ory results.—We are, dear sirs, yours 
Drake AND GorHAmM, Lip. 

er, London, S.W. 


HALF-DAY CLOSING. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Photographers have many troubles, but to use an 
Trishism the most of them are pleasures, 

Now a mixture of both is the trouble in the question of why we 
do not fall in with the system adopted in many districts of a general 
half-day holiday. I am more concerned now with the middle-class 
establishment, in which I group my own business, and am inclined 
to think we ought to consider our young people and let them off at 
the same time and day that assistants in other businesses in the 
neighbourhood are free, because there are many arrangements made 
on this particular day by rail, boat, and other companies for this 
class of customer. 

Many of us are granting our assistants time off upon various days 
in the week, such as many young people are having, viz., beginning 
on Wednesday and only finishing on Saturday. This plan at times 
is very inconvenient and not satisfactory to the young people con- 
cerned. 

There is a fear existing that we shall lose something by it, but I 
think that is a fallacy. Some believe that assistants from other 
ouses reserve themselves for a Wednesday or Thursday (whichever 
he closing afternoon is) sitting, and that if they are not open, the 
probable sitter will visit a neighbouring studio. I have come to 
he conclusion that assistants do not choose their half-days for any 
such purpose, and I know that this class of sitter in my district has 
no difficulty, and gets out in the early morning or in the dinner 
hour. Now, of course, the closing of one’s business and leaving 
our or five other studios open close by, is out of the question, but 
if all the photographers in the neighbourhood agreed to close upon 
the usual half-holiday, then there is no question of losing business, 
and it is very soon understood by your customers that you are 
closing for the sake of your assistants. In my young days I never 
knew what it was to have a half-holiday. From the age of 17 to 30 
I never took part in any outdoor sport, and was kept going from 
nine in the morning until all hours in the evening. 

The place of business can be closed easier than in years gone by. 
Some will say the printer cannot possibly get off. I see no reason 
at present why he should not. ‘ Where’s there’s a will there’s a 
way.” 

Then why not fall into line and see what can be done in your own 
neighbourhood? R. Lane Sims, 

Brixton, S.W. Member of P.P.A. Committee. 


THE EXHIBITION OF COLOUR-PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I gather from last week’s BririsH JouRNAL oF 
PuorocrapHy that you propose disbanding your very valuable 
collection of photographs in colour, but it appears to me that it will 
be a public calamity to do so. Twenty years hence the collection 
will be of immense value historically, and to every teacher or lecturer 
the loan of them would be of the greatest value in illustrating the 
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development of colcur processes. Personally, I think it will be a. 
thousand pities if a strenuous effort is not made to keep the collectiog 
intact. Doubtiess many of the gentlemen whose kindness enables 
the exhibition to be held will be willing to present their specimens 
if a sufficiently important home is provided, and so far as financial 


) 
| 


aid is required in purchasing where necessary, and preserving them, 


LT have no doubt whatever that it would be immediately forthcoming, 
If only in justice to those who have spent so much labour in pro. 
ducing the examples they should be kept as records of progvess and. 
to show what excellent results have been obtained at the present 
time in spite of the many technical difficulties with which the subject 
is surrounded.—I am, dear sirs, yours faithfully, 

The Polytechnic Institute, Howarp Farmer, 

309, Regent Street, W. 


[Mr. Howard Farmer’s suggestion that the present collection of 
examples of colour-photography should be preserved intact is one 
which, of course, must depend for its execution first upon the 
exhibitors. Most probably a proportion of the exhibits, large 
enough to be representative of the whole, could be obtained. We 
shall be glad to hear the views of exhibitors as regards the establish- 
ment of the collection permanentiy.—EKds., B.J.P.). 


Dews and Dotes. 


Iuprorer Postcards.—The police court reports of the past week 
show that magistrates are determined to deal severely with offenders 
under the Obscene Publications Act, and though the publishers of 
the cards have so far escaped unscathed, the list of convictions: 
should deter dealers from touching anything which offends against 
conventional ideas of decency. The sentences which have come: 
under our notice include :— 

Two months’ imprisonment in default of payment of a £10 fine. 

Three months’ hard labour. 

£5 5s. fine, and £3 3s. costs. 

£2 fine, and £1 19s. costs, or a month. 

In these cases large numbers of cards were ordered to be burned, 
and in another instance where 40,000 cards had been seized, no’ 
order was made, as the defendants consented to have the cards. 
destroyed. 

Tue Free Portrait Swindle.—It is satisfactory to find that photo- 
graphers of standing in their districts can rely on the co-operation 
of the local press in making known the fraudulent character of the: 
so-called “free portrait” dodge. Thus we see in the “Hackney and. 
Kingsland Gazette” a letter on the subject from Mr. F. A. Bridge, 
the well-known secretary of the Photographic Convention, w hich is 
worth quoting as a reasonable statement of the case :— As I 
have lately had several callers to enquire why I have not sent the 
enlargement as promised, or to ask for the return of the original, it 
is evident the free portrait swindle is going on in this neig hbout- 
hood, and someone is using my name and address in connection with 
it. I shall therefore feel obliged if you will allow me, in the interest 
of your readers, to say, that I have nothing to do with anything of 
the kind, and do not employ canyassers for any purpose whatever 
I must candidly confess I have little sympathy for those who ale 
taken in by the free portrait swindle, because they evidently are 
too thoughtless to ask themselves why someone of whom they know 
nothing, and who knows nothing of them, should be so anxious 10° 
present them with a large photograph. It is apparently the old story, 
viz.,—promise to make an enlargement for nothing, and charge as 
much for a rubbishy frame as any respectable photographer would 
charge for the whole thing. There have been several convictions 
lately in regard to the free portrait swindle, and if I can get hold of 
the culprit or culprits who are going about using my name and ad- 


dress, there will be others, or it will not be the fault of yours truly” 
F. A. Briven.” 


Mr. A. ©. Baldwin, who for some years past has demonstrated 
products of the Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., has joined Messts- 
Wellington and Ward in a similar capacity. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


—— 


| All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Eprrors, Tae Brivis 
JouRNAL oF PuHorogRapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 
Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry Grernwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

for the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hanry 
GrEENwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the ees 


OTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


Zannam, Windsor Road, Oldham. Photograph (Combination) of Werneth 
(Sia Views). 


Photograph Group of Generals Mends 
with Oficers and Guests. Photegraph of Old Colours of Ist Batt. 
«King's Own” Rcyal Lancaster Regiment. Photograph of Lieuts. Conran 
and Somerville with Old Colours. 

ottle, Hastbrook, Wimborne. Photograph of the Meet at Crichel House 
Wimborne. 

H. Franklin, 56, High Street, Slough, Bucks. Photograph (Flashlight) of th 
Slough Amateur Dramatic and Operatic Society Performing “The Mikado.’’ 
ogham, Winton House, Ashton-on-Mersey, Cheshire. Photograph of H 
Hardy, Esq. 


SWING REGISTERED :— 

ocke, 58, Haverstock Road, Knowle, Bristol. Drawing entitled, “* The Boy 
with the Nuts.” 

xcH DiapHracm Numerrs.—(1) I have a lens (of French make, 
T believe) marked 0.25, 0.30, 0.50, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16. I am told 
1 corresponds to f/10. Can you give the other equivalent 
stops’ (2) I have seen a notice somewhere of a “sodium flame” 
lamp. Can you tell me where to get particulars? It allows the 
rapid printing of P.O.P.—3 Jays. 

1) The lens is marked according to the International Congress 
of 1889; 1 is #/10, and the other numbers are proportional to the 
exposure required. Thus 2 is //14, 4 is 7/20, 8 is 7/28, and 16 
is 7/40. (2) We have no knowledge of the lamp, and we certainly 
¢annot imagine that a “sodium flame” would be of the slightest 
use for printing on P.O.P. You must be confusing the lamp with 
those of the enclosed arc type. See our last issue. 

ND J.—The form of studio advocated in H. P. Robinson’s “ Studio 
and What To Do In It” is as effective to-day as ever it was, 
and we do not think any other design is considered superior by 
practical authorities. Of course, adjoining buildings: and the 
direction of the available light frequently necessitate modifica- 
tions, and a studio is often what is possible rather than what is 
desired. Of the two sketches you enclose A is preferable, but 
We should be inclined to increase the slope of the glass by having 
the ridge nearer to the 4ft. 6in. wall. This greater slope has 
several advantages—there is more room for a large background, 
the roller blinds work more easily, snow does not lodge so readily, 
and the rain water is shot off more rapidly, with correspondingly 
diminished risk of a leaky roof. We are averse to the much 
flatter roof which you show in the B sketch, and the separate 
side and top lights would necessitate two distinct sets’ of blinds. 
The roof, having unequal sides, requires to be carefully con- 
structed to ensure sufficient strength; but your architect will no 
loubt see to this. 

RENCE Booxs.—I require a reference book on photography, and 
desive to have either in India or from a European bookseller. 
The book may be such that it may enlighten me on reference 
she full explanations of all the technical terms and photographic 
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expressions. I know some of the reference books, but I do not 
know whether they will serve the purpose. I therefore note them 
down and request you to let me know whether they will do for 
my desire. (a) “Cyclopedia Photography,” bv E. L. Wilson, 
Ph.D.; (b) “Photographic Reference Book,” by W. A. Watts, 
M.A.; (c) “The Encyclopedia of Photography,” by Walter E. 
Woodbury; (d) “Dictionary of Photography,” by E. J, Wall.— 
1D 1B, Yh, 

Certainly (d) (the latest edition) is the best of the volumes 
you name, and we would also recommend to you “ Instruc- 
tion in Photography,” by Sir W. Abney, 7s. 6d.; and “The 
Science and Practice of Photography,” by Chapman Jones, 5s. 


Strvee Parrr.—t should be glad if you could give me a formula for 


silver printing paper requiring only washing to finish it.— 
H. H. Urry. 

The only practicable process we can suggest to you is the 
Kallitype, which is strictly an iron process giving a silver image. 
You will have to fix in hypo, and we think you will find this 
operation indispensable to any process. You will find full in- 
structions on Kallitype in “The Photo-Miniature,” No. 47 (6d.). 
Let us hear from you if we can assist you further. 


s—Would you kindly inform me what is 
the best book to get on the half-tone process, as I am desirous 
of going into that line of business ?—InquiER. 

“The Half-Tone Process,” by Verfasser (Iliffe and Sons, 
Ltd., 5s.). 


Tue Ricur ro Pustisy.—I have taken a few photographs of a 


church, interior and exterior. Do I need any permission to 
publish them as postcards? I have made enquiries—some say 
I can, while others say I cannot.—Frank E. Jackson. 

Certainly you can, so long as you have not been paid by any- 
one for taking the photographs. The copyrights are yours, 
and you should register them. Have you read the article on 
this question in the current “ Almanac”? 


Sports.—A reflex camera is very largely used—in fact, we should 


say it is almost the invariable rule for press work of subjects 
other than those in extremely rapid movement. A lens of 
aperture //4.5 to 7/5, in conjunction with one of extra rapid 
plates, is the common. practice in making the best of gaslight. 
For subjects such as bicycle races, etc., at close quarters, a 
direct camera of the folding focal plane type is probably better. 
You would do better with metol or pyrocatechin for this class of 
work. 


Jamzs E. Anprrson.—The firm is no longer in existence. 
Cas. Marswart.—i. The stains you obtain are due to the pre- 


cipitation of the earthy salts in the ordinary tap water you 
use. If you want to use ammonium picrate, you must not 
only wash your plates in distilled water, but use distilled 
water for your solution. We should strongly advise you to use 
tartrazine, which gives better rendering with less exposure. 
2. Yes, you can obtain it from 6, Harp Alley, London, E.C. 


Postcard Nueavrves.—l. The best way to letter negatives for post- 


cards in P.O.P.? 2. Can you give me the address of firms 
who supply machines for that purpose? I often see oreign 
photographs with good letterpress on the bottom, giving name 
of places, ete. I require something like it, as I find writing on 
film is not good enough.—P. VY. R. O. 

1. The titles are photographed down to the size required—a 
good many made at one exposure on one plate—and then the 
negative is cut into strips and each title stripped off and trans- 
ferred to the postcard negative, a small strip of which under- 
neath the picture is cut out to receive it. This is necessary 
when adding a title to print in black on a white ground. 2. If 
much wording is desired, the best plan is to send the cards to 
a letterpress printer. 


Tun Srrrur’s Ricurs.—If an operator exhibited specimens (that 


were taken while he was employed in a studio), in his own 
studio, would he or his late employer (by whose permission he 
had the specimens) be liable to be proceeded against by any 
sitter, or could the sitter only object to them being exhibited ?— 
OPERATOR. 

The photographer who took the portraits to the sitter’s order 
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A. B, C.—Better submit best prints. 


N. M., Glasgow.—We can trace no such lecture. 


would no doubt be liable for allowing the operator to make use 
of the portraits, and the operator also would be restrained from 
exhibiting the portraits. The sitter has the sole right to dictate 
as to the use of the negative. You should look up the law of 
the question in the article on “Copyright” in the “ Almanac” 
for 1906. 


ApvvRoL.—It appears from the “ Almanac” that there are two forms 


of adurol, the monochlor and monobrom of quinol respectively. 
1. Can you tell me whether there is any difference in develop- 
ments with these two, and which is to be preferred? 2. Adurol 
is advertised by Hauff and by Schering, but they do not say 
which kind they offer. Can you say?—C. E. F. M. 

1. No marked difference in our experience. 2. Haufi’s is the 
chlorine compound ; Schering’s the bromine. 


H. F. (Lancaster).—* Photographic Lenses,” by Beck and Andrews, 


1s.; “The Watkins Manuai,” 1s. Both from any dealer. 
Choose them to illustrate 
particular districts. Unless they are of a very special character 


7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. each is all you will get for the negatives. 


YrHomir.—We presume you want to reduce the light further, and 


for this purpose you had better use a calico or other white blind 
of heavier substance. 


Damacep Apparatus.—I should value your opinion on the following. 


I had just finished photographing group of home football team 
in front of their goal, and before I could get away (scarcely two 
minutes had elapsed and the game was not starting) one mem- 
ber of the visiting team was practising, kicking the ball against 
my tripod, 12 x 10 camera, breaking it. I spoke to the in- 
dividual and to the secretary, and made a claim of 6s. 6d. for 
repairs. The secretary wrote yesterday declining to compensate 
me, saying they were not responsible for action of any of their 
members. Do you think I have a legal claim against the club 
or its member?—A Constant RuApER. 


We do not see how you can hold the Club responsible, seeing 
the damage was done by one of the visiting team. Your claim, 
we should say, must be made against that individual. You do 
not, however, say if you were employed by the Club to take 
the photograph, or whether you were permitted by it to take the 
picture on your own account. If the former, it might be ruled 
that the Club should give you proper protection while doing the 
work. 

Tannin for what? 
And are you right in quoting “Ratten”? Your query is too 
vague for us to answer. 


E. Ortinc.—We have no recollection of the formula as you describe 


it. You will find hydroquinone formula on page 1054 of the 
“Almanac” (as given for black tones), as good as any you can 
use. 


‘Grenn Tonrs.—Some time ago I saw some very nice specimens 


in a pretty green shade. Can you please tell me what paper 
they would be done on, and where I could get it? They 
were matt surface prints, very much like a bromide, but 


of a pretty light-green colour; but perhaps this was obtained by 
some special bath. 2. I have two portrait lamps, with four 
incandescent burners on each. I have tried one each side of 
sitter, so that there is no shadow, but find I get the face so 
dreadfully hard and no detail whatever in the dress. Can you 
tell me the reason? I have tried lamps at various distances from 
the sitter, and find result much the same, except at a long way 
from the sitter I get negative more under-exposed. I give 
about 12 seconds’ exposure. The faces are always well exposed, 
and come up very chalky, and eyes so staring, that I have not 
had any good results. I have found lamp useful on a dull day 
for relieving. I have been able to get good ones, whereas I 
could not have taken at all.—D. G. 

1. No doubt the carbon process was used. You can obtain the 
tissue from several makers. See our advertisement pages. 2. 
Tf lights of equal power be placed on either side of the sitter, it 
is not at all surprising that there are no shadows, and that the 
face is hard and flat, and the drapery lacking in detail. Imitate 
the effect of daylight as much as possible by having, say, six 
burners on one side and two on the other. Or by haying both 


lights arranged on one side—one a little more forward than the 
others—and softening the shadows by reflectors. 

H. Fracx.—You are at liberty to start as a dealer without quality 
tions other than such as will satisfy the trade that you are, 
bona-fide vendor of apparatus ‘and materials. 

Tontnc Bromipes.—I have been trying to bleach some bromides, for 
the purpose of toning them, with W. Somerville’s formula of 
potass. ferricyanide, 10 grs.; potass. bromide, 10 grs; water, 1 
ounce. I had the formula made up twice by a chemist, onog 
with ferri., and once with ferro. I have since made it 
myself, with ferri., and cannot get it to bleach either bromic 
prints or negatives. The bromides were done about two months 
ago on Kodak platino-matte, developed with amidol, and fixe 
in acid hypo (Velox formula). The negatives were develope 
with pyro-soda, and fixed in plain hypo. As I ama professional. 
and flatter myself a clean and careful worker, I cannot under 
stand why the bleaching would not work. I immersed the q y 
print in the solution and left it overnight without effect, ] 
have seen the process worked, and want to show my employer 
the effect produced, and should be glad if you can explain any 
possible reason of non-success. I have varied the proportions 
of ingredients to Wellington and Ward’s formula, but no result 
Brompton. 

We are quite unable to give any explanation of the nop 
bleaching action. Occasionally, we have noticed that an image 
will not completely bleach, but remain a light brown, but this 
seems to have no ill-effect onthe final result. If our cone. 
spondent will forward us a print, we will try and bleach it for 
him. 

Entarcine Direcr.—Can you inform me if there is any process to 
enable an enlargement to be made on bromide paper direct from 
a photographic print, without in the first place making negative! 
If so, will you kindly say where I can get the necessary info 
mation?—J. H. Bowurit. 

It would be possible by means of an enlarging camera i 
project an image of the print on to bromide paper, but obviously 
the result would be a negative. This could be developed and 
well washed, and the image converted by means of chromic acid 
into silver chromate; then the previously unaffected bromide of 
silver could be developed, and a positive would be thus obtained, 
It would be possible also to develop the enlargement vith 
eikonogen plus thiocarbamide, and obtain a positive direct 
Neither process is practical, and it would be better to makea 
negative. 

Rerovcnine.—V. M. M.—The quality of your retouching is second 
class only, and the time taken over each example is much tod 
long for the finish given. First-class retouchers would be twice 
as quick—also placing on the very best work. Your method 
must be defective. You merely smooth up, and little or m0 
attempt is made to improve the modelling—in fact, you remove 
it, as instance the wrinkles in the old man’s brow, and the 
from nostril to mouth. Under careful supervision you would 
soon surmount these difficulties, and get greater variety into 
your touch—variety suitable to the different ages of the speck 
mens you forward. 
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SUMMARY. 


The exhibition of colour photography at these offices finally closes 
morrow, Saturday, at 12.30. 


Phe annual meeting of the P.P.A took place on Friday last, when 
. Martin Jacolette was elected President in succession to Mr. T. C, 
uner. An addendum to the scheme of assistants’ certificates was 
vanced to provide for the large class of “general” assistants. 


209.) 


‘Pree sittings” and “free portrait ” swindles were the subjects of 
ong comment by Mr. T. C. Turner in his address as retiring Presi- 
nt of the Association. (P. 205.) 


Half-day closing of photographic establishments once a week. 
_ H. Midwinter reports that leading photographers in West Bris- 
have resolved on closing at two on Saturdays. A member of 
2 P.P.A. repudiates the suggestion that the practice will be 
Oss to photographers. (P. 218.) 


The formation of a 


colour photography society is 
219.) 


suggested. 


Ine of the oldest pioneers in pho ography has died in the person 


FE. Maxwell Lyte. (P. 206.) 


« P ae : dees 
ome suggestions are made on obtaining uniformity in the com- 
reial. production of portrait negatives. (P. 203.) 


Che Professional Photographers’ Society of New York has planned 
exhibition by its members, each of whom is to contribute one print 
mang the price at which such work might be produced per dozen. 

10.) 


\ new printing paper of the self-toning class was demonstrated by 
- Ernest Morgan in London last week simultaneously with its 
Jearance on the market. (PP. 207 and 215.) 


lereford is named as the meeting-place of the Photographic Con- 
tion next year. (P. 216.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Non- Complaints continuing to reach us of the 
Returnvof non-return of specimens to those apply- 
Specimens. 4 9 : 

ing to persons or firms whose names 


appear under a box No., our publishers desire us to make 
an announcement which we hope will apply an effectual 
check to this abuse of our advertisement pages. Advertise- 
ments asking for specimens must give the full name and 
address of the advertiser, and those replying to announce- 
ments of either class must take the sole responsibility for the 
safe return of their specimens. In future we will not insert 
under a box number advertisements asking for specimens 
to accompany the statement of an applicant’s qualifications ; 
and we reserve the right to delete such request from adver- 
tisements to appear under a box number. This rule, 
we believe, will relieve assistants of any cause for com- 
plaint, and will defeat the aim of advertisers who, under 
a cloak of anonymity, obtain specimens which they have 
no intention of returning. Non-return of specimens, we 
believe, is due, in most cases, to gross and inexcusable 
carelessness. On the other hand, we do not hold the appli- 
cant entirely innocent in the matter. By his omission to 
enclose a stamped and addressed wrapper and to mark dis- 
tinctly each of his specimens with his name, he is not in- 
frequently the sole cause of the injustice of which he so 
loudly complains. If assistants generally will observe 
the above conditions, and if they will co-operate with our 
publishers in refusing to send specimens to a box number, 
instances of retention of specimens will be things of the 
past. 


* * * 


The Professional Photographers’ Society 
Picture” of New York, which is an organisation 
SEND: alike in aims and objects to the. Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Association in this country, is 
projecting a novel exhibition, to be opened on the occasion 
of its annual meeting in April. Each member is to send 
one picture only, and that one made within the year. He 
is asked to make, mount, and deliver such a picture as 
he would wish, and could afford, to offer his customers for 
five, eight, ten, twenty, or thirty, dollars per dozen. There 
is to be no competition. The members are to foregather 
and compare notes on what each regards as a production 
with a certain amount of individuality in it. We shall 
be curious to hear how the proposal is taken up by the 
members. The idea is one which should certainly accord 
with the American’s willingness to talk shop with the 
brethren of his craft, and the exhibition can hardly fail, 
it seems to us, in raising the standard of photographers’ 
work and of helping the average small man to move with 
the times. 


A “Single- 
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The Art = Mr. J. C. Dollman, in his lecture at the 
raining o : Ee Ns i 1s Tent 
pictormaphers oo ! of Arts last week, which we pro 


pose reprinting in our next issue, sug- 
gested that a course of art training would be very desirabte 
for photographers who have artistic aspirations, and few 
will disagree with him. Even a very little knowledge of 
first principles would save us from much that passes for 
art in the photographic world, though it would not so 
pass in the world of true art. It would be a great gain if 
photographers knew how to respect and make use of the 
limitations of their craft. At present they far too often 
treat them as awkward fences that must be rushed and got 
over at all hazards, and the result is that they are left 
sitting on these fences, unwilling to climb down the way 
they got up, and quite unable to descend the other side. 
It would also be a gain if they learnt the paramount impor 
tance in all art crafts of using the capabilities of their 
materials to the best advantage. Two great capabilities 
of photography are its unique power of delineation and 
its extreme delicacy in the representation of detail and 
gradation. If painters only possessed such powers, they 
would know how to use them, and would certainly not 
neglect them. The photographer has both at his command, 
but too often despises both equally, and the trouble that 
he will take to eliminate them would greatly astonish a 
real artist, if he were to be let in behind the scenes. A 
little true knowledge of art would also enable the photo- 
grapher to place a right interpretation on various terms 
that have well defined meanings in the art world, but so 
often degenerate into cant phrases and catchwords in the 
mouth of the would-be artist. For instance, he would 
learn that “the power of creation” (a term much used by 
Mr. Dollman in his paper) does not imply the power of 
making something out of nothing. Also that “breadth” 
does not mean the diminution of definite purposeful detail 
and the substitution of indefinite meaningless confusion. 
Breadth is the very opposite of confusion, and it is not 
even added to by scratching over the surface of the print, 
though some few photographers seen to think it is. After 
a few years’ study the photographer might also arrive at 
the important truth that “impressionism,” properly so- 
called, is not within the scope or capabilities of photo- 
graphy. All the photographer can do in this direction is 
to produce bad imitations of what Mr. Dollman called 
“beginnings of pictures,” executed by those described by 
Mr. David Murray, R.A., as “impressionists because they 
could be nothing more.” 


A Life Mr. Dollman’s suggestion of a course of 
schoo! fone general art training for photographers 
Photographers. ouid be especially difficult to carry 


out, in view of the fact that the average photographer so 
quickly masters his tools, and so quickly begins to turn 
out “exhibition pictures,” and so soon finds an entry into 
the semi-art world of photographers, that it is difficult to 
convince him that he is in need of any general art training 
at all. He is already a maker of pictures, and, therefore, 
in his own estimation, is better qualified to be a teacher 
than a student. Mr. Dollman, however, made the very 
definite suggestion of a life school for photographers, and 
it appears to us that such a school established for such 
a purpose would not only be of undoubted value, but might 
easily be very successful. We agree with Mr. Dollman 
that “the greatest things that photography is going to do 
in the future will be associated with the figure,’—in fact, 
we think that this statement has a past and present appli- 
cation as well as a future one,and it is, at any rate, evident 
that the great majority of photographers depend for a liveli- 


Senn 


hood upon figure work and that alone. A well supervise 
and definite course of study in a life school would be of the 
utmost value to the young professional, whose ideas of the 
possibilities-of figure work in the studio are often gp 
limited that he degenerates into a one-pose man, with 
no interest in his work excepting so far as it influences 
his banking account. 
_ On another page of this issue we pub. 
Photographic jish a letter from M. Gastine addressed 
ExntOrtion to the editor of the “Photographi 
in Paris. Otographi 
Monthly,” by whom it has been handed 
to us with permission to publish it. We suppose we may 
assume that M. Gastine, who complains of the hostile 
attitude of certain of the photographic Press in this 
country, has no objection to our making use of his com 
munication, although he does not address it to us. His 
account of the opposition of the “ Chambres Syndicate” 
o the proposed exhibition is that these four bodies 
are insignificant, and are in fear of British manu 
facturers making a prominent show at the exhibition, 


The aim of the “Chambres,” we may infer from 
M. Gastine’s remarks, is to throw cold water on 
he exhibition, and so create the impression that 


he enterprise cannot be brought to a successful issue 
Although this official action has been taken, individual 
members of these bodies, we are informed, will exhibit, 
notably the firm of Lumiere. Yet it is no disparagement 
o the great Lyons firm to say that one swallow does not 
make a summer, and we should wish to know that a like 
support is forthcoming from the French photographie 
trade. As for M. Gastine’s view that the Photo-Club and 
its active members, MM. Demachy, Puyo, Bucquet, and 
others representative of pictorial photography in France 
are directed by a small section of the syndicates, it may be 
dismissed as preposterous. We are not so well informed 
of the Société Francaise de Photographie, but we are 
pretty certain that any member of it would repudiate such 
an allegation in regard to the Société. 


* * * 


Requirements The remark that the local view business 


He Local has been killed by the big view publislr 
Work. ing houses and the picture postcard craze 


is often heard nowadays. Yet we think 
the man on the spot will always find that at least some 
view work can be done, and that enough to make it worth 
while. The fact of being on the spot all the year roune 
means that the best views can be selected and taken under 
the most favourable conditions or under various favourable 
conditions. Just now the opportunities for view work 
are very good. During the next few weeks many pictures 
may be secured in which the trees with the buds or opens 
leaves will half conceal and half disclose ruins or othe! 
buildings in the middle distance. The spring time usually 
gives a clearer atmosphere for distant views, and where 
possible these should be taken on orthochromatic plates, 
using at least a ten times light filter if one of the yellow, 
green sensitive brands of plate is employed. Those views m 
which near foliage occurs may need to be left until Tune pos 
sibly, for then the days are frequently stiller, and a windless 
day is essential if the best results are to be obtained. But 
even in spring quiet days come occasionally, and shoul 
be made the most of. While we thoroughly advocate the 
production of pretty and artistic views, it should not be 
forgotten that historic and topographic views find E 
greater number of purchasers, and a view showing the 


situation of the principal hotel, or the Constitutional Uy 
will find purchasers even if it possesses no pictoria 


1 quality. 
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enses for 
Ortraiture. “ Anachromatic ” lenses, which appeared 
1 our issue of March 9, contains some valuable hints on 
1e regulation of the distance between sitter and lens, 
hich hints we specially commend to the notice of those 
ho so frequently ask for information relating to length 
Estudio and focal length of lens. It cannot be too fre- 
nently insisted upon that too short a distance between 
ms and sitter must inevitably produce distorted or 
parently wrong perspective, and, therefore, must destroy 
e fidelity of the “likeness.” Ifa large image is required 
lens of long focal length is a necessity, and no other 
pedient (save enlarging) can be adopted if the photo- 
apher has any desire to do justice to his sitter. Mr. 
C. Dollman, A.R.W.S., in the lecture on “ Art in Paint- 
ig and Photography,” which we shall shortly print, 
iphasises the same point when he states that many photo- 
aphs that represent natural expression and faithfully 
sord the features fail to be successful likenesses, because 
e camera has been brought too near the sitter and the 
rspective is exaggerated. In Messrs. Goerz’s recent 
mphlet on “The Telephoto Lens” there is an example of 
2 precise effect produced. The effect is intentionally 
wggerated for purposes of illustration, as in the one case 
» distance of the camera is 6 ft. and in the other only 
in., but the character of the defect is admirably shown. 


The article by M. Leclere de Pulligny, on 


* % * 
Fusion A very satisfactory note is struck by 
Focus. Major Puyo and MM. Demachy and 


Pulligny, when they condemn, “that woolly fuzziness 
t all real artists detest.” The diffusion that they claim 
be produced by the anachromatic lenses is of an alto- 
ner different nature to the so-called diffusion produced 
putting the image out of focus or by resorting to even 
creditable expedients. It will be noticed from the 
uils given that sharp focus is secured with the anachro- 
ic lensés on the violet image so that the result gives 
® impression of sharpness.” The illustrations show that 
impression of sharpness is well preserved in the 
ninent highlights and adjacent shadows, while the half- 
s and least important shades and shadows are softened 
diffusion. The effect is very different from that pro. 
ed by throwing the important details and the less im- 
ant all out of focus together. The one gives “ breadth,” 
other destroys it, though too many photographers 
ly imagine that “ breadth” is gained by the destruction 
ocus. It will be seen from Major Puyo’s paper that 
degree of sharpness attained is largely under control 
arying aperture and exposure. It would appear that 
ust also be affected by the colour sensitiveness of the 
>, but this he does not mention. A point of interest 
importance is the behaviour of these lenses when used 
orthochromatic plates and properly adjusted colour 
*s. Upon this we have no information, but true values 
4 such importance in artistic work that information is 
desirable. 


* * * 
Absti- According to the “English Mechanic,” 
for an American claims to have discovered 
inum., 


a substitute for platinum, which, it is 
can be manufactured in large quantities in a very 
jtime. The new metal is greyish-white, with a specific 
ity and atomic weight about the same as platinum. It 
at about 3,630deg. F., and is malleable and ductile, 
be rolled into sheets, drawn into wire, and is not 
ked by acids. A correspondent to the same journal 
States that he has discovered something of the same 
ina deposit in Jersey. If all these statements are 
we may yet have another metal added to those which 
i present utilised for photographic printing processes. 
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The The suggestion made by Mr. Howard 
Grenson Farmer last week in our columns that the 
Photography. exhibition of colour photography which 


closes to-morrow should be preserved 
intact as far as possible has been very favourably received 
by a number of the exhibitors. At the time of writing, 
those who signified their willingness for their work to be 
transferred to a permanent collection are:—Miss 8. A. 
Acland, F.R.P.S., Fuerst Bros., H. O. Klein, E. R. Grills, 
The Autotype Co., Otto Pfenninger, Leon Vidal, Dr. Albert 
Norman, Edwin P. Butler, and Captain Lascelles-Davidson. 
In one or two instances the actual examples in the exhibi- 
tion are not available, but would be replaced by others. 
As to the home of the collection, several suggestions have 
been made, but we will wait until other exhibitors have 
had time to communicate their views efore referring 
further to the proposal. 

% * % 
Methods of 


Getting Soft 
Enlargements. 


One of the advantages. of enlarging by 
daylight is that the s ronger type of 
negative, which is largely used for such 
processes as matt, collodio, chloride, and carbon, will give 
soft results. Using such illuminants as oil or incandescent 
gas, the more opaque portions of the negative are not. pene- 
trated by the light before the shadows are fully exposed, 
and hence hard pictures result. Daylight, too, is less: 
apt to emphasise the small defects in film, varnish, or glass; 
owing to its diffused character. Softness of contrast may 
be secured with artificial light by the use of a rapid 
bromide paper and dilute rodinal, say, 1-100, as a 
developer, development being stopped when the shadows 
are sufficiently strong by transmitted light. By enlarging 
on a rough-surfaced paper, softer effects are obtained, the 
shadows being broken up somewhat, and a cream-tinted 
paper still further softens the result. When a bromide is 
toned to a sepia colour by the well-known method of iodine: 
bleaching and subsequent sulphiding, the contrasts are not 
only softer, but the variation of colour is pleasing. Still 
further modifications may be obtained by the employment 
of bolting silk, though this should be done with caution 
on account of the softened definition which igs not always: 
acceptable. 


THE PRINTING QUALITY OF NEGATIVES. 
One of the most important points in professional photo- 
graphy is uniformity of results, and we think most workers 
of experience will agree with us when we say that if uni- 
form negatives are produced more than half the difficulty 
is overcome. It may be taken for granted that the com: 
monest variations are variations in printing strength or 
range of gradation—that is, negatives are made too strong 
or too weak for the process for which they are intended. 
That a negative shall have shadow detail, or, in other 
words, that the gradation shall commence with the record- 
ing of the darkest tones of the subject, is practically essen- 
tial for every process, and is usually attained by any 
worker with a little experience. Sufficient exposure en- 
sures this quality. The various steps in the scale of grada- 
tion must also be recorded, and this is to some extent a 
matter of correct exposure, but more a matter of excellence 
in the quality of the emulsion and liberality in the coating 
of the plate. The range of gradation, or difference between 
the light stopping power of the shadows and of the high 
lights, is affected by several factors, but mostly by the: 
duration of development. The “density” is usually esti: 
mated by the worker by transmitted light from the dark- 
room lamp, and it is in this exercise of judgment that the 
errors arise. If we can eliminate judgment, which is 
always liable to error, and work more or less mechanically, 
uniformity of result is more probable. Of all the points 
in photographic practice there are few more difficult thaw 
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the estimation of density during development and the 
decision as to the correctness of the range or printing 
quality in the finished negative. If we could but ensure 
absolutely uniform conditions our plates might be deve- 
loped for a uniform time, and uniform results would be 
obtained. Is it, then, easier to allow for the variation in 
certain factors, which, as we shall see presently, affect the 
range of gradation in our negatives, or to adhere to the 
old method of stopping development when, after a visual 


examination by transmitted li 
density has been obtained! 
We need hardly argue the 


ght, we judge that sufficient 


value of uniformity in pro- 


fessional work. The amateur is often advised to try his 


negatives in various printing 
the most satisfactory result. 
ing that the amateur is often 


processes until he hits upon 
This is another way of say- 
unable to produce a definite 


type of negative at will. Obviously the professional who 
takes his order for carbon or platinotype must produce 
his prints in carbon or platinotype, and his negatives must 
be made of a character suited to the selected process. How 
may this done with the greatest ease and certainty ? 

Let us first of all consider what are the causes of varia- 
tion in the range of gradation or printing quality of 


negatives, and to avoid comp 


lication let me consider the 


matter solely from the standpoint of portrait work in the 
studio. Variations in range of gradation may be produced 


by :— 
The brand of plate used. 


O OLR OLDE 


The contrast in the subject. 


. The exposure—e., so-called over or under exposure. 
The constitution of the developer. 

The temperature of the developer. 

. The duration of development. 


Taking the six points enumerated and examining each 
separately and from an every-day practical pomt of view, 
we may arrive at certain conclusions. 

1. The contrast in a portrait subject is largely under the 
photographer’s control. An exceptionally strong light can 


be softened in the usual way 
the contrast may be still furt 


by means of a diffuser, and 
her reduced by means of re- 


flected light. When the light is very weak and poor, how- 
ever, the contrast in the subject may be too slight, and in 
such cases steps must be taken to imcrease the range of the 
negative. Over-exposure must be carefully avoided, and 
development slightly prolonged. Negatives taken under 
such conditions are frequently intensified, a process always 


to be avoided, if possible. 


2. The brand of plate used may be always kept to, and its 


characteristics and density-g 


iving power become known. 


Any variations under this head would only arise from 


differences in various batches 
slight as to be negligable. 
3. If work is being cons 


of emulsion, and would be so 


antly done under ordinary 


studio conditions exposure should furnish few difficulties, 


for the latitude of modern 


plates is such that half or 


double the normal or “correct” exposure may be given 


without the range of the nega 
As a rough guide to exposu 


ive being practically affected. 
re it will be found that one 


second may be given for every minute a Watkins meter 


takes to darken to the light 


int. The meter is placed in 


the position the sitter will occupy, the stop in the lens being 


?/6, and the plate of a speed o 


200 H. and D. The subiect 


is assumed to be an inch and a half head and shoulders 


portrait. 
4. The constitution of the 
stant. Stock solutions should b 


developer must be kept con- 
e made up by careful measure, 


and not by guess-work, and the working solutions must also 
be measured each time. An important point to be observed 
js that sufficient sulphite of soda must be included to 
prevent any stain, even in those cases where unavoidable 
variations of other factors render it necessary to prolong 


development. As Mr. Chapman Jones has frequently 
pointed out, nothing is so uncertain in its effect upon the 
printing range as stain, which, it is safe to say, cannot hy 
produced in uniform degree. Jt must not be forgotten tha 
at summer temperatures a solution of sodium sulphite wi 
deteriorate in as short a time as twenty-four hours, absorb 
ing oxygen from the atmosphere and becoming sodium 
sulphate, when stain-preventing power is lost. ; 

5. When we come to the question of the temperature g 
the developer we touch the weakest spot in the system yj 
are advocating. Although the variations of tempera 
in England are much slighter than in America or on 
Continent, it is highly probable that the actual temperatuy 
in dark-rooms varies more here than anywhere else. Wher 
both heat and cold are greater, steps must perforce be take 
to produce comfortable working conditions, but in Englang 
the proportion of really cold or very hot days is small, 
so no adequate provision is made for them. Under an 
method of working, however, a low or a high temperature i 
the developing room brings its attendant evils. The dark 
yoom should be so situated as to be not unduly expose 
to the outside air or to the direct rays of the sun, and} 
some method or other it should be warmed in winter to 
temperature of 60 deg. Fah., and kept cool during th 
summer by proper ventilation. By hanging up a the 
mometer in the room the variation from the normal tem 
perature—and 55 deg. or 60 deg. may be regarded as such 
can be noted, and, as Mr. Chapman Jones suggested im hi 
Tyaill-Taylor lecture, allowance may be made accordingl 
in the length of development. One or two experiments wil 
readily show what percentage of increase must be give 
when the thermometer falls 5 deg., and what percentag 
of decrease when it rises an equal amount. Some deve 
lopers are more affected hy variations of temperature thi 
others, hydroquinone being almost inert at low temper 
ures. 

6. The duration of development is well understood # 
be the principal factor affecting range —the longer the tim 
of development the greater the range. If, however, 
occurs, either through stray light, unsafe illumination | 
the dark-room, or an unsuitable developer, the fog ma 
develop to such an extent as to camse a diminution | 
range with prolongation of developmert. Also, if the pla 
has been over-exposed, and potassium bromide added 
he developer to counteract this over-exposure, the darke 
tones will only be held back during the early stages | 


I 


carrying development beyond a certain point. That pom 


tion of the developer are two factors cat of the six whit 
may be kept constant. Where the contrast in the subjel 
was very slight the plates would be placed in a sepall 
box for development for an increased length of time 
25 per cent. longer. With this occasional exception f 
contrast in the subject is also a constant. _ Expat 
enables a reasonably correct exposure to be given, am 
taking ordinary precautions we have seen that ihe 
perature of the developer need not vary to any & 
during the greater part of the year. Tt will thus bes 
that exposed plates may be developed for certain Jeng! 
of time, and that negatives suitable for the various pri 
processes can be obtained with more certainty than by! 
old method of estimating density. The range of grac@ 
for any particular process varies with the make of Ly 
employed or with the strength of the gensitising 
and the personal equation also comes in, for some wa 
prefer a rather stronger negative for a process eee am 
The following rough figures. however, will suffice i F 
cate what may be done. Four plates, all expose? b 
approximate correctness, were developed in the same ™ 
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; 


yper for six minutes, eight, twelve, and sixteen minutes 
sspectively, and the resultant negatives were suitable for 
rinting in P.O.P. or bromide, platinotype, black carbon, 
nd red chalk carbon respectively. 

We have been led to give more detailed consideration to 
ris subject because we have quite recently had several 


cases brought to our notice where workers seemed! unable: 
in the ordinary way to get negatives which gave them the 
character of print their clients and they themselves desired. 
The method we have advocated is practically that in use 
in the developing machines which have been so successful 


during the past few years. 


‘INVITATION SITTINGS” AND “ FREE PORTRAIT” 
SWINDLES. 


Ix the course of a brief review of the year’s work, the retiring 
at the annual meeting held on Friday last, 


ciation (Mr. T. C. Turner), 


the other external—to which professional photography was exposed. 


r affords me very great pleasure to perform the duty which 
evolves upon every president, of submitting a few observations 
ith reference to the progress of our Association ; but I could 
ot allow myself to proceed without first offering to Mr. 
‘lis my personal thanks for his kindness in presiding over 
1any of the meetings in London. When, gentlemen, you were 
ood enough to elect me to the honourable position, I was 
bliged to regard it chiefly as a compliment to my provincial 
rethren, knowing that my professional duties in Yorkshire 
ould prevent me from being with you as often as I desired. I 
eed, however, hardly say to those of you who have enjoyed the 
nivilege of Mr. Ellis’s direction that the Association has 
ost nothing by these deputed duties. 

In glancing over the annual meeting reports of various trade 
nd professional associations, one is often struck by a certain 
imilarity of experience. Members forget to pay their sub- 
stiptions, and fall away from the body at whose birth they 
o enthusiastically rejoiced. 

Well, in a measure, perhaps, our Association also suffers 
rom the effects of reaction, and especially when, owing to 
he difficulties of meeting together, we miss the cheering, sup- 
orting ‘influence of large gatherings. But, in spite of this, 
have never met a photographer who regards as vain the 
york which has been done during the past four years by the 
ommittee in London and by the branches in the provinces. 

Tt seems to me that, divergent as our view may be as to 
he method of advancing individual professional interests, we 
ve all agreed that the aims of the Association are healthy 
nd altruistic. It is in this spirit we have approached that 
ital question of the “ invitation sitting.” No one supposes 
or a moment that any rules of business conduct could be 
ramed, or if framed, would gain the loyal support of all our 
members, unless they are convinced that wisdom lies that 
yay, that common sense demands mutual protection, and 
yerhaps individual self-sacrifice. Our efforts must therefore 
emain largely of a missionary character, and be directed 
owards the formation of a certain professional tone or opinion 
vhich is in itself the best protection against unprofessonal 
conduct. I believe that this alone will retrieve that position 
f public appreciation which has in certain directions become 
mdangered by the conduct of photographers working on ultra- 
ommercial lines. 

As “tradesmen” we shall never be able to excel in our work, 
md daily contact with the little meannesses of the invitation 
ystem is surely calculated to cramp, if not destroy the power 
o produce portraiture of high excellence and lasting credit 
© ourselves. It is only by living, and thinking, and working 
is a professional class of men we can hope to stem the current 
vf vulgar mediocrity which threatens to swamp all that is 
est worth striving for in modern photography as a calling. 


President of the Professional Photographers’ Asso-- 
emphasised the two dangers—one internal and: 
The substance of his address is given below. 


Tf this danger arises from within, we have to face another, 
perhaps even more destructive, from without. The various free 
portrait swindles that are being worked all over the country 
are doing an immense amount of harm. The persistency and 
’euteness which is brought to bear upon large sections of the 
public by wholesale canvassing directed by unscrupulous men: 
is worthier of a better object than the degradation of photo- 
graphic portraiture and the impoverishment of men who are 
prepared to give honest value and have an established reputa- 
tion to consider. Yet we have to face stubborn facts, and our’ 
Association is doing its best to assist its members by bringing 
to them all the information obtainable to enable them to 
protect themselves against a form of competition as unfair 
as it is detrimental to the public interests at large. I could. 
instance one firm which had a turnover of £5,000 in six months: 
and employed some forty or fifty people in canvassing at about 
£2 ov £3 a week. The artist received 44d. for working up: 
the enlargement, which fetched as much as 40s. or 50s. It 
was no less than a gigantic swindle. 

We are all accustomed to hear that the time has arrived. 
when there is no middle path to success left in photography.. 
A man must either produce portraiture of such high quality” 
that it will appeal to the cultured, discerning few, or he 
must descend to the level of the mob, and become little better 
than an automatic photographic machine. 

‘A certain commercial success always attends unskilled worl 
if it is cheap enough, and this appears to have encouraged 
such an army of penny photographers that instead of the 
sign of a public-house being the commonest object in our 
cities, that of the “sticky back” man predominates. 

But “photography as a profession” is a thing impossible 
on any such lines, and as the chief object of our Association: 
is to raise the status of its members, our best efforts might 
well be directed to the encouragement of highly trained por- 
The Professional Photographers’ Society of New 
York, the P.P.A. of America, has conceived the happy idea 
of forming an exhibition under its auspices of professional 
Members are invited to contribute one portrait each, 
ained for it is also stated. Such an exhibition. 
here would assist photographers to form an opinion of the 
general valuation of good work, and also act as a tonic against 
the enervating ideas that good professional photography com- 
mands comparatively little attention. 

The proprietors of THe Britisi JournaL oF PHOTOGRAPHY 
have rendered an excellent service to the professional by their 
exhibition of colour effects in photography at Wellington Street, 
and our friend Mr. Brown, the Editor, has made a suggestion 
me for an exhibition of professional photography on 


traitists. 


work. 
and the price obt 


to 
somewhat original lines, which our committee are now 
considering. T. C. TURNER. 
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THE \ LATE sob. 


‘Onn of the last links which bind photography of to-day with that of 
fifty years ago is severed in the death, on Marck 4th, of Mr. Farnham 
Maxwell Lyte, at the great age of 78. The name of the deceased 
gentleman is unknown no doubt to many who are now in middle life, 
for Mr. Maxweli Lyte’s connection with photography was not a lengthy 
‘one—it lasted only some sixteen years, and it concluded almost 
exactly forty years ago. Yet the journals in the fifties and sixties 
show him to have been an exceedingly active experimenter, and 
present day photographers have reason to remember him, chiefly 
perhaps as the originator of the borax and phosphate toning baths. 
His most notable achievement in photographic progress was, however, 
the invention of the so-called “ honey” process, by which the wet 
collodion plate could be retained in workable condition for several 
‘days. This process he published in “Notes and Queries ” for June 17, 
1854, his letter appearing a fortnight after George Shadbolt, a former 
editor of the Bririsn JourNAL oF Puorocrspuy, had independently 
communicated an identical process to The Photographic Society 
(now the Royal Photographic Society). Mr. Lyte was a chemist by 
profession, and applied his chemical knowledge to many diverse 
photographic problems of his day. Thus he was one of the first to 
point out the danger to photographs of “antichlor” impurities in 
mounts. He was an honorary member of the Royal Photographic 
Society. 

Some time ago events brought us into communication with Mr. 
Lyte, whose interest in photography had not diminished by his long 
enforced abstinence from practical work. At our request he then 
penned some notes on his photographic career, some portions of which 
we may fittingly quote, as throwing a vivid light upon the practice of 
the art in his early days. 

* * = * * * 


As I write these notes, entirely from memory, I greatly fear 1 
may be mistaken as to the correct dates. I first began to take an 
interest in photography about the year 1844, when I was sixteen years 
of age, being attracted thereto by a printed leaflet kindly sent me 
by Mr. Fox Talbot, through a lady, a relation of his, and a cousin 
of my mother’s. It was not, however, till after 1851, when I had 
finished my university course, that I at all seriously took up the 
subject. During 1852 and 1853 I had a good deal of correspondence 
in the pages of “Notes and Queries” on the subject. In the autumn 
of 1851 Scott Archer's great invention of the collodion process came 
out, and I soon began to put it in practice. I remember well the 
interest it then excited, and some Grand Duchesses, members of the 
Russian Imperial Family, at that time resident at Torquay, whither 
I had been ordered on account of some delicacy of the chest, took 
the keenest interest in it. They seemed to look on photography as a 
mysterious art, almost allied to witchcraft, and they then became 
patronesses of a lecture I was induced’ to deliver on the matter. It 
was in 1854, as far as I can remember, that I sent a few of my 
productions to am exhibition got up by Delamotte, of Bond Street. 
These greatly interested H.R.H. the Prince Consort, who desired his 
secretary to inquire if I would sell them. I replied that I was too 
much flattered, and hoped he would do me the honour of accepting 
them. 

The Honey Process. 

Photographs taken at this time are now much faded, the 
alkaline toning, which I invented during the sixties,* and which 
I think is published in the Journat, not having then been invented. 
Soon after being sent abroad, I invented the “ honey ” process, which 
was, I believe, the first successful attempt that had then been made 
at preserving the Collodion plate in a state of sensibility for some 
hours. I did many pictures by its means during my residence at 
Pau, and afterwards on my return to England, when I had the honour 
of explaining and demonstrating it to H.R.H. the Prince Consort, in 
his little photographic workshop in the garden at Buckingham Palace. 
Some of the photographs done at Pau by this process were among those 
exhibited in the Paris Exhibition of 1855. H.R.H. the Prince Consort 
had also the Paris collection sent to him by his desire. 


* An alkaline toning bath was in use several years prior to Maxwell Lyte’s first 
advocacy of it.—Eps. B.J.P. 
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LYTE. 


I found later on that the honey process was not to be depended 
on. Not all samples of honey will bear the addition of nitrate 
of silver, which seems essential to the great increase of Sensitiveness, 
one of the chief merits of the process, and the tacky nature of the 
honey causes the adherence of particles of dust, almost unavoidable, 
producing comets and blotches of all kinds, so that at last I abandoned 
the process altogether. 

When I see on all sides the beautiful instantaneous dry plate work 
now being produced I feel quite ashamed of obtruding on any one any 
allusion to my feebie attempts of years ago. It is only as a record 
of what was done by one of the first pioneers of collodion photo. 
graphy that what I here write can possess any interest. If I haye 
succeeded at that early period better than some others, it is in great 
part attributable to my having myself prepared or purified mos, 
of the chemicals I employed, and the care I took to ensure thes 
purity. My ether and alcohol I always rectified over caustic alkali; 
my pyroxyline I made for myself generally from cigarette paper, 
which, being unsized, thin, and made from the purest linen Tags, 
(no filling in) became more thoroughly pyroxylised throughout, and 
gave a more homogeneous product than even cotton, which requires 
frequent agitation. Everyone is m love with his own crotchet, but 
I thought it gave me a solution in the alcoholised ether, which flowed 
more easily, gave a tougher film, and left less insoluble matter tha 
all other samples of pyroxyline. I even found it economical to make 
my own nitrate of silver. I well remember being soundly rated 
by an old French viscount for my waste and extravagance in dissolving 
a lot of five franc pieces in nitric acid. However, it was at that 
time the cheapest means of getting nitrate of silver out there, and 
by taking care only, as far as possible, to use pieces which had been 
coined before a certain date, I recovered enough gold to tone all the 
prints made with the nitrate of silver produced. 


lodized Collodion. 

As soon as Scott Archer’s invention of the collodion process was 
published, I was not long in perceiving the advantage that would 
accrue, especially to the better delineation of the greens in landscape 
photography by using an admixture of bromides with the iodides Scott 
Archer had recommended. My attention had been drawn to the 
superior sensitiveness of the silver bromide to green rays, as coll 
pared with the iodide specified by Scott Archer, by Mr., now Sit, 
William Crookes. The iodising formula I finally settled on, which, 1 
believe, is given in the JoujrNa, was composed of iodide of am- 
monium with bromide of cadmium, and gave a collodion, which ke 
well for a long time after mixing, if only prepared with freshly recu- 
fied ether and kept in well-filled bott es, was fairly sensitive, and gay 
good definition in the greens. 

Jn landscape work in the Pyrenees, where all my photographs were 
dcne, the direction of nearly all the valleys is north and south, with 
but few side valleys. The consequence is, that, to avoid havimg 
the sun’s rays striking direct into the lens, most photographic work, 
in order to be successful, requires to be done either in the eal! 
morning or in the afternoon. It is, however, at these times of the 
day that the lights and shadows become most clearly marked, a 
that the different planes of the distance are most clearly defined, 
that it can hardly be said to be a disadvantage. 

T always use inside my camera, at the back of the lens, a rectangular 
diaphragm, of the same shape as my dark frame, this diaphragm 
being adjusted such a distance from the lens as to cut off all the 
lateral rays that would strike the sides of the camera without inte 
fering with the luminosity of the image. These lateral rays mf 
at times produce fogging. This arrangement I found especially use ul 
in dealing with a strong front light, but probably it is seldom 
entirely without effect, and to it I attribute the great clearness of 
some of my photographs. Its usefulness becomes particularly apparent 
when one takes two photographs, one with the diaphragm, the othet 
without it. 

In one of the early numbers of the Journan 1 prescribed the use 
of formic acid as a substitute for acetic acid in the developer. Kt “a 
then a very costly product, but lately a process has been prough' 


ct 
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for its manufacture at a price which puts it within the reach 
photographers. It has some properties which recommend it. 
mic acid and some of its salts are almost developing agents im 
mselves. F. Maxwe.i Lyte. 
lugust 13th, 1903. 


Mr. Lyte was a chemical engineer and an Associate of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. He was one of the oldest members of the 
Chemical Society, and an original member of fhe Society of Chemicat 
Industry. His father, the Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, may be retiiem- 
bered as the author of the well-known hymn, “ Abide With Me.” 


A NEW SELF-TONING 


PAPER. 


(A lecture delivered by Mr. Ernest Morgan before the Cricklewood Photographic Society, on March 7.) 


-RINTING-out papers are the mainstay of the photographic printer 
the world over, and although there are several other excellent 
thods of printing from the photographic negative, the great 
jority of prints made by photographers, from the school-boy with 
first five-shilling camera to the professional photographer who 
ses his life in making photographs, are made, upon a printing-out 
yer either as gelatino-chloride or collodio-chloride. Any modifica- 
a or improvement therefore in a process of such wide and general 
must be of the greatest interest and importance to everyone 
ctising photography 
‘he qualities which have secured for printing-out papers the popu- 
ity they enjoy are firstly the very beautiful quality of print obtam- 
e upon them which combines a very delicate rendering of the 
ails of the photographic negative with extremely rich and trans- 
ent shadows, the beautiful purple brown colour of the well-toned 
nt, and the great simplicity of the process. With every other 
thod of photographic printing it is necessary to ascertain the length 
the exposure the paper requires to fully print the detail of the 
ative either by trial or by the exercise of trained judgment and 
yerience, but printing-out papers print with a visible image so 
+ the progress of the printing may be observed and the amount 
exposure given with the greatest accuracy, and it is no doubt to 
s quality that the process owes its universal popularity. 
jonsidering the importance of this process of printing to the photo- 
pher it seems very remarkable that so little improvement has been 
de in the manufacture of such papers since the process first came 
9 use. From the time when Fox Talbot, more than fifty years 
, coated paper with chlorided albumen, and sensitized he coated 
yer on a nitrate of silver bath, there has practically been no 
srovement made in the quality of the print, and very little in the 
iplification of the process, although during this period we have 
1 great and continuous improvements in the methods of making 
, photographic negative. We have seen in this department of 
stography the wet-plate give way to the dry plate, marking an 
mense step in the simplification of the process of pro ucing the 
stographic negative, and there has been steady and continuous 
srovements in the manufacture of the apparatus used, the camera 
i lens, and the production of new and improved developing agents. 
t beyond the substitution of collodion and of gelatine for the albu- 
n vehicle first used, the history of silver printing has little to 
ord. I hope to show you this evening that an important simpli- 
tion of the process is now possible, and has been achieved by the 
roduction of the “Richmond” paper. 
Yow I claim for the paper that the tone, which is a rich purple- 
wn, resembling a fully-toned collodio-chloride or gélatino-chloride 
nt, is actually obtained by the toning action of ithe gold, and by 
reduction of the gold contained in the paper only. 


Self-Toning Alkaline Bath. 


fou will see by the instructions issued with the Richmond paper 
it the only conditions necessary for a completely finished print upon 
are that it should be washed for not less than 5 minutes in run- 
1g water, and should be fixed for from 10.to 20 minutes according 
tone required in a hyposulphite of soda bath of the usual strength, 
.:—% ozs, of hyposulphite of soda dissolyed in 20 ozs. of water. 
u will also see we recommend, in addition, that this fixing bath 
uld be rendered decidedly alkaline by the addition of a small tea- 
onful of bicarbonate of soda, or, more accurately, one drachm by 
ight. The addition of the soda prevents any, possibility of the bath 


in. an 


being decomposed by any little acid which may remain in the 
coating of the paper after washing, which might decompose the hypo- 
sulphite of soda and cause sulphuration of the image. It is very 
necessary to guard against this danger, as although the decomposed 
bath would to some extent tone the print even if no gold was con- 
tained in the paper, it is a very dangerous and uncertain method of 
toning, and generally bieaches the print and yellows and degrades 
its lights. There is always a considerable amount of free acid in 
printing-out papers, and unless some precaution of this kind is taken, 
or prints are washed for some considerable time, there is always 
danger of sulphur-toning occurring, especially when a number of . 
prints have been passed through the fixing bath, and acid from them 
has accumulated in the bath. You will notice that we advise that. 
the prints should be washed for five minutes. This ts the minimum 
time, and you may wash them for ten minutes or for half-an-hour if 
you choose; the paper will still give perfect tones, but photographers. 
generally do not like to take longer for their operations than is 
necessary, and although five minutes’ washing would not be sufficient 
for a gelatino-chloride print, the vehicle used in the “ Richmond” 
paper, which is neither collodion nor gelatine, is of a porous nature,. 
and can be sufficiently freed from its soluble parts with five minutes’ 
washing. ; 


Properties of Agar-agar Paper. 


And now a word concerning the vehicle used in the “ Richmond” 
paper for carrying the sensitive saits which, as I have already told 
you, is not either collodion or gelatine, but a new product not. 
hitherto used with success in photographic processes. Very early 
in the series of experiments in which I have been engaged for some 
years with the object of producing a satisfactory self-toning paper, 
I found that gelatine as a vehicle was quite unsuitable, and without. 
going into the technicalities of the manufacture, which I am afraid . 
would not be of general interest, I will content myself by saying 
that as far as my trials carried me I am quite unable to obtain good 
tones by toning with the use of a hypo. bath only, when gelatine was 
employed. There are also many objections to collodion, such as the 
curling and cracking of the print amongst’ other reasons, and I was , 
at length successful in finding a totally new medium, which has 
proved to my greatest satisfaction. 

This consists of a combination of agar-agar, a Japanese seaweed , 
(the chief use of which in this country has been as a vehicle used by 
the chemist as a culture for bacteria), and of boiled starch. You 
will see by the specimens before you that it gives a very beautiful 
textureless surface quite pure and colourless in the whites of the 
picture, and resembling very closely the appearance of collodion. 
Besides being peculiarly adapted for printing papers containing gold, 
it has another very considerable advantage in being affected very 
little by temperature. I believe it is practically impossible to make 
it blister or frill in any natural temperature, and prints made upon it 
may even be left in warm water of a temperature of 150 Fahr. without 
injury. This property renders it an ideal product for use in hot 
climates, and I have no doubt it can be used in the tropics or the 
arctic regions with the same success and facility as it can in our more 
temperate climate. Prints can also be dried off rapidly by heat, the 
only limit being that the prints should not be scorched, and this 
property has a very great advantage over gelatine, which is liable to. 
blister even at low temperature, and cannot be dried off rapidly. 

The “ Richmond” paper will also yield very fine black tones by the: 

use of a very simple supplementary platinum bath. For black 
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tones the prints should be first soaked for five minutes in a bath of 
1 oz. of hydrochloric acid to a pint of water, in order to completely 
‘convert the free silver of the paper to chloride, and after rinsing in 


water may be toned by immersing in a bath containing 2 grains of | of soda bath. 


chloroplatinite of potash to each 10 ozs. of water. Prints so treated 
will tone to a fine black coiour in about 10 to 15 minutes, and may 
then be washed and afterwards fixed in the ordinary hypo-sulphite 


ERNEs? Morgay, 


FOREIGN NOTES AND _ NEWS. 


Iron Citrates. 


By acting upon citric acid with iron, caustic soda and alnmonia, 
many single and double salts may be formed according to the propor- 
tions of the reacting substances. Dr. G. Siboni has prepared a 
considerable number of these in the <Apothetische Zeitung, 1905, 
p. 1018, which we briefly deseribe in the following summary :—In 
the formule here given H,Ci stands for citrie acid CH,COOH.C. 
‘OH.COOH.CH,COOH, H, being the three hydrogen atoms of the 
carboxyl groups. 1. Ferrous citrate: H.Ci. Fe’/+H,O, by direct 
action of Fe upon H,Ci ; a pale green crystaline salt not readily 
soluble in water ; forms supersaturated solutions, 2. Ferrous ammo- 
nium citrate: CiFe//NH, by solution of No. 1 above in ammonium 
hydrate; nnstable, loses NH, at 120° C., readily oxidises to ferric 
salt. 3. Ferrous sodium citrate: Ci Fe//Na, by addition of NaHO, 
or Na,CO, to No.1 until neutral. 4. Ferric citrate: Ci Fe//+3H,0, 
by solution of freshly precipitated ferric hydrate in the acid ; though 
nominally a neutral salt, has an acid reaction, and takes up NH, 
with evolution of heat, resulting compounds being named by the 
author ‘‘ammines.” 5. Fercie mono-ammine citrate Ci,Fe,NH,. 
One kilo. of citric acid is digested with the ferric hydrate obtained 
from 3 kilos. of ferric chloride solution; after filtration, 207 grams 
ammonia solution, specific gravity 0.925, are added, the mixture 
being concentrated and dried on glass plates, forms bright 1ed flakeg 
with acid reaction. 6, Ferric diammine citrate Ci,Fe, (NH,)., 
prepared as above but with double the amount of ammonia; also 
formed by oxidation of No 2 salt. Dark brown, acid, deliquescent. 
7. Ferric trammine citrate Ci,Fe,(NH,), by complete neutralisa- 
tion of No. 4 with ammonia. The official iron and ammonium 
citrate of the British, Dutch, Italian, Swiss, and US. pbarma- 
copoias, The German, Russian, Norwegian, Roumanian, and 
Greek pharmacopwias prescribe an addition of citric acid to the 
ferric citrate before neutralising with ammonia In this way 
combinations may result of the following constitution :—8. Mono- 
ammonium ferric citrate, H,Ci,Fe,(NH,), from 598 grams ferric 
citrate, and 210 citric acid dissolved in a sufficiency of water, 
and treated with 85 grams 20 per cent. ammonium hydrate. 
Yellowish-brown flakes, diliquescent, strongly acid. 9. Biammo- 
nium ferric citrate, HCi,Fe,(NH,). as above, but twice the amount 
of ammonia. Greenish-yellow flakes, very deliquescent. 10. Tri- 
ammonium ferric citrate, Ci,Fe(NH,);, as No. 8, but three times the 
amount of ammonia. Similar in properties to No. 9. 11. Tetra- 
ammonium ferric citrate, Ci,Fe.(NH,),(NH,) as No. 8, but with 
fourfold the quantity of ammonia. Must be evaporated at low 


temperature otherwise NH, is evolved. Coriesponds with the 
German official compound. 


Spots on Prints. 


The cause of spots on silver prints is ascribed by Namias to the 
presence of acids either in the cards or mountant. He suggests that 
prints should therefore be soaked, after washing, in a 4 or 5 per 
cent. solution of borax, the excess of solution blotted off, and the 
print mounted without further washing. He also recommends the 
addition of 3 per cent. of borax to the mountant, and states that 
many professionals have already proved the value of this addition. 


Phosphore cent Printing Paper. 


According to a French patent, No. 350,289, of R. Bau, the process 
of preparing a sensitive printing paper in whieh images in phos- 
pherescent sulphides are obtained, has been seriously advanced. An 
abstract of the specification in the journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, gives the following description:—One cubic decimetre 
of the paper pulp is mixed with 150 grammes of calcium sulphide, 30 
grammes of zinc sulphide, and 20 grammes of strontium sulphide. 


The paste is made into paper in the usual manner, and this, when 
dry, is rendered impervious with*a lac varnish. The paper is then 
coated with a sensitive silver emulsion. It gives phospherent prints 
when exposed beneath a negative and finished as usual, but it can 
hardly be supposed that. a film of lac can preserve a sensitive silver 
emulsion very long from the effects of any substratum of sulphides 
lying immediately below it. 


Air Bubbles 


M. Delamarre, dealing with this subject in the current number 
of the “Photo Gazette,” utilises the following figure and explana- 
tion. Let O be the centre of an air bubble, and SI the direction 
of the luminous pencil. From the point O draw the two lines 04 
and O Al, making, with SI, an angle equal to the angle of total 
reflection, which is about 40deg. to 41deg. for most glasses, All 
rays of light striking the bubble between AB and A1B1 cannot 
penetrate it, but are totally reflected, and the only rays which can 


in Modern Lenses 


pass are included between ‘A Al, These will be refracted away 
from the path ST, and cannot form any part of the image, there- 
fore all air bubbles act as opaque bodies. The loss of light by 
this, however, is very small, and it has been proved by Schott and 
Gen. only amounts in the worst cases to 0.02 per cent. of the light 
entering the lens. 


Acid Developers for Bromide Paper. 


M. Balagny strongly recommends the use of the following developer 
for all bromide and gaslight papers. Its advantages are that it” 
will not give greenish blacks or greys; it works slowly, and gives 
pure whites; it can be repeatedly used :— 


Sodium sulphite anhydrous ... 56 grains. 
ENCE) copies sebononpécbenoosne 28 grains. 
Potassium bromide 14 grains. 
Acid bisulphite (com. liq.) . 274 minims. 
VWWiaterdipeseat.s ier crn) ie 10 ounces. 


Uviol Glass for Lenses. 


Herr Martin, of Rathenow, writes, in the current number of the 
“Photographisches Wochenblatt,” on this subject, and points out 
that the aperture already attained in portrait aplanats in which the 
ordinary glasses are used is f/3. To make such a lens it is neces 
sary to have two glasses, of which the v difference—that is, the 
difference of the reciprocals of the relative dispersions—must amount 
to about eighteen. The difference, however, between the uviol glass 
and flint. of Schott.and Co. is only nine, and it is not possible to 
construct an aplanat with an aperture of //3 with these glasses. 
An uncemented lens could possibly be made then the loss of light 
by reflection from the numerous surfaces would do away with the 
advantage of the increased amount of ultra-violet light passed by 
the lens. 

Independently of this it is an open question whether for ordinary 
photography a greater transmission of ultra-violet light would be 
an advantage, particularly, as pointed out by Martin, that the us 
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colour sensitive plates and yellow screens is becoming more The thanks of the Association are due to the Royal Photographic 
meral. For astronomical work and photomicrography, where Society for allowing the meetings to take place at their house, and 
lour-rendering is of less moment, lenses made of this glass migh to the Editor of Tax Bruvise Journat or PuHorocrapuy for publish- 
useful. ing notices, reports, and other information relating to the Association, 
The committee also wish to express their indebtedness to the hon 
solicitor, Mr, Percy E. Marsha 1, for the valuable assistance he has 
rendered them. 
In the discussion upon the adoption of the report, Mr. C. H, 
killman asked what alterations had been made with regard to 
Assistants’ Certificates. In reply, the Assistant Secretary read tuu 
following extract from the circular containing the notice convening 
that meeting :— 
“In accordance with the notifications of the committee at the time 
the prospectus was published, that the matter would be fully recon. 
sidered in the light of a year’s experience, a sub-committee appointed 
by the committee invited cri icism of the existing scheme from those 
assistants who applied for prospectuses and went no further. The 

aE ane 


f 4 boats replies were fully considered, and the whole bearings of the scheme 

IE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION, carefully discussed. The in formation derived from assistants them. 
ANNUAL Menrine. selves was a valuable help towards the realisation of the defects o: 

le Fifth Annual General Meeting of the Association was held at the scheme from the employes’ point of view, and, beyond that, the 
Royal Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, W.C., on correspondence disclosed that the prospectus itse!f was too elaborate 
day evening, the 9th inst., Mr. T. C. Turner, President, in the and detailed to be easily understood by the majority of the class to 


Pinacyanol. 
Valenta, in the current number of the “ Kerrespondenz,” supports 
ibl’s method (see p. 147), of using pinachrome, and speaks very 
shly in its favour. He aiso advised a similar bath of pinacyano. 
dry plates. When used with collodion emulsion, 4-5 per cent. of Sl 
3000 alcoholic solution of pinacyanol, it gives very good red sen- 
iveness. Referring to Newton’s statement (B.J., 1905, p. 830), tha 
lacyanol gave a “much faster” emulsion than ethyl violet. Va'- 
a states that he cannot confirm this. Pinacyanol sensitises further 
0 the red than ethyl violet, but the latter when correctly use 
es a more vigorous and briiliant action in the red, and gives 
wer plates than-the former. “This is ot the greatest importance in 
f-tone work. 


a i whom it was addressed. In several cases it was perfectly clear that 
he report for the year was read. it was entirely misunderstood. It was made abundantly evident that 

Report a large proportion of the photographic assistants throughout the 
he removai of the date of the annual general meeting from October country are not capable of ¢ assification according to any specialised 


March, effected by the alteration of the rules passed at the last character of their work, | but are employed generally as all-round 

oo © i ae kes the period covered by the present | hands, and also that their earnings are not, as a rule, much more 
a eeting, mak 5 y +a Pye : 

a Fee at ne iRelaaaie i usual, a year. During this | than sufficient to meet the cost of living. It has been decided, there- 

wrt seve >a > . 


ae wots j fore, to satisfy the requirements of this class by instituting a new 
Peet , 1 's have joined the association and nine- ? : y paeeas s 7) ; 
sopiity-three ee ae ee eae va These figures | Stade of certificate, to be entitled ‘The General Assistant’s Certifi- 
Oe fy tate iearietactone ARCAO in the membership, cate,’ and, in order that there may be no excuse for not applying for 
ld poi a a i 


: 7 on the certiticate on the ground of its being too expensive, it has been 
a large or of names have to be removed the g g ¢ sive, f 

ee wtely, 2 ce ae eave produce payment of the resolved that applicants be charged only a registration fee of as. 6d. 

4 aaa Bae will have to be so removed before “The work of the general assistant being necessarily varied in 

ees ai : th aoe The committee cannot help feel- ‘haracter, the method of determining the candidates’ qualifications 

es dae chen euee to a want of interest in the adopted with regard to classified assistants cannot very wel be 

a veil < = ch is most regrettable, and almost justifies some applied, and a new method will be adopted. The candidate will be 

Oe fee Mi ae Ty Theaie ben said shout the profession as a required to state his qualifications, and the certificate will be given 

Sot? things which for those which are upheld by present and previous employers. 

: . araa There are necessarily some details to be worked out. When these are 

i y et r ar and the list of attendances 5 

‘i Mei ck ee fe revised rule justifies the complete a, supplementary prospectus will be published, and applica- 

ished for the first + a g : 


in believing that the committee continue their active tions invited through Tun British JouRNAL oF Puorocrarny.” f 
bers in pea: ik jations lltasicbeiousethanmembers Considerable discussion followed on the best means of inducing 
in the work elation. i : é 3 i 
est a poe ork e bene but in other ways they are assistants to apply for certificates, but it was eventually pointed out 
eet away aa : ie ‘Tne Fae districts by Mr. Ellis that it was hardly fair to criticise the scheme before 
to promote our interest in their . 


: % a é ften it was pubiished. He did not think the majority of the members 
Phications for advice con bie ate Pe Se Se re res had ee the committee credit for the enormous amount of time and 
Bois bad to the Corte? a pee oan bane Beran of to labour, and the number of discussions which had taken place in for- 
d by the member's ue seen ea that many mulating the scheme. It had been discussed for fifteen months’ at 
S a es ce) eee, ia Recor is established for | intervals of a few weeks, and talked over from every point of view, 
ers fal O bear 1n a = C 


ay Sar, hig assisv- with a sub-committee also working at it. They had gone into it very 

eeose of Ee ge kage He ae pee oe thoroughly, and he thought the emer might rely that the scheme 
- A ceeeanoneee ee and cases of infringe- Be sould ge ate ce eee 
are being brought.to the Association to deal with an increas- € report was oa opte q a 7 fo 

T = have become a great feature in the Associa- The Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Mr. William Grove, then read the 
Gs aoe ane oa ¢ uniformly successful in obtaining Treasurer's Report and Statement of Accounts from July, 1904, to 
Bork, aun i Wears pete rties without recourse to law pro- June, 1905, showing an increase of £292 over last year’s balance. 
fon from the offending parties The President then read on address to the members, for which 
e . oe : ite so successful | he was heartily thanked. 
ents Cae Rabe Pas ee ee ee it might The announcement of the officers for the ensuing year was then 
ee ceeds a it has as te oan with the announce: made. As the number of members nominated to fill the various offices 
me he ae a a ; Sots the committee, at the Was uot in excess of the number required no ballot was necessa y- 
mere ay ae tie vi : S See Ane whole question, and President: Martin Jacolette. Past-President: T. C. Turner, 
> hie ee Beara ed to be required. They would Members of Committee :—London: F.A. Bridge; “Alfred Ellis, Ernest 
Beg modifications a ie cetk of the scheme*is as much C. Elliott, Herbert S. Fry, Wm. Grove, H, Edmonds Hull, Alex. 
s upon members that the ae iti usefulness as upon that of Mackie, H. 8. Mendelssohn, Daniel Prodger, Edgar Scamell, Lang 
0 RRA IESE GS Ss Sims, R. Fellows Wiilson; Country: G. P. Abraham (Keswick), W. 
a peemselves: yorking of the Association has been the H. Bacon (Newcastle), T. Birtles (Warrington), H. A, Chapman, J.P. 
ee peer i ee varie of contain three numbers haye been (Swansea), Wm. Gill (Colchester), P. Lankester (Tunbridge Wells), 
‘*s v fie cavauke: ae ie ping the members in closer touch F. P. Moffat (Edinburgh), A. F. Mowll (Liverpool), R. W. Robinson 
ee Se ivi hee of what is taking plac (Redhill), 'T. Rowe (Eastbourne), H. C. Spink (Brighton), G. -W. 

€ comm F 5 


Association Webster (Chester). 
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Mr. Turner then left the chair, and, on Mr. Jacolette taking it, 
invested him with the Presidential badge. 

Mr. H. A. Chapman, J.P., Swansea, congratulated Mr. Jacolette on 
the position he had attained, and was sure he would fulfil his duties 
faithfully and well. He took the opportunity, on behalf of the associa- 
tion, of proposing a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Turner who 
had so ably fulfilled the duties of President during the past year. He 
personally had not had the opportunity of meeting Mr. Turner many 
times, but on each occasion that he had seen Mr. Turner in the chair 
he had presided with skill and ability that merited their very 
warmest thanks. 

Mr. Ellis seconded, and it was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Jacolette then asked Mr. Turner's acceptance from the com- 
mittee of a replica of the Presidential badge he had worn in his 
tenure of office. Mr. Turner, in returning thanks, said he considered 
it a great compliment to the country members, but he could not also 
forget the very great personal honour which had been bestowed upon 
him also. 

Attention was directed to a letter which appeared in the current 
number of Tux Brrrish Journan or PHorocrapuy from Mr. Lang 
Sims on the question of allowing photographers’ assistants a hallt- 
holiday during the week. It was a letter which every member 
should read. The views of several members were given on the ques- 
tion, and Mr. Sims was congratulated on his large-minded letter. 

Mr. Sims said he thought it was a question which ought to be 
settled before the summer arrives, as the holiday was wanted chiefly 
in the summer. The shops in the big centres all close on certain 
evenings, and it seemed to him that their assistants should be 
allowed to join other business assistants in their amusements. He 
was anxious to see what the profession thought of the suggestion, and 
get some general action taken. It would be a good thing if the 
association could bring *¢ about. 

The meeting closed after passing cordial votes of thanks to the 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer and to the Assistant Secretary. 

On the evening previous to the annual meeting the committee 
of the P.P.A. and some friends dined at the Villa-Villa Restaurant, 
London, W., when an enjoyable evening was spent in an informal 
manner. Mr. T. C. Turner occupied the chair, and musical con- 
tributions to the entertainment were made by a number of members. 
The guests included Mr. H. Snowden Ward and Mr. George EH. 
Brown (THE British JouRNAL or PHOTOGRAPHY). 
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THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
NEW YORK. 


Aw open letter to photographers in the United States has been 
issued by the President of the Professional Photographers’ Society, 
Mr. Dudley Hoyt, of Rochester. As the activities of the New York 
Society are almost identical with those of the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Association in this country, we may quote the major portion 
of the letter as applying equally to photographers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

About a year and a half ago, twenty-five men organised the Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Society of New York. At the meeting held 
in April, 1904, the membership roil contained the names of about 
one hundred and twenty-five men. These men, naturally, were the 
leaders in the profession, men in close touch with affairs, and living 
in the centres of population. At the first annual meeting, which 
lasted two days, the members became better acquainted with each 
other than they ever had before, matters of great business interest 
were discussed, and the foundations laid for a society which in time 
will number in its ranks every progressive worker in the state. 
Since that time many new names have been added, and the interest 
in the organisation has been intensified. The coming meeting will be 
held in New York, April 5 and 6. While it will be heid at the 
Hotel Astor, located in the busiest section of the busiest city on the 
continent, it will be an “at home” affair. The talks will concern 
“the business,” the pictures will be “business” pictures, and every- 
body that attends will be just “ business folks.” 

It will be a meeting at which everybody will learn something, and 
from which the members will take home with them a broadened spirit 
and a better understanding of what their fellow workers. are doing. 

For instance, instead of the usual mixture of pictures seen at photo- 
graphic conventions, the exhibition at the April meeting will be 
modelled along a distinctly new and definite line. Each member 
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will send us one print, which it is expected will express his opinion 
as to just how much work and material can be incorporated ina 
picture to sell for a certain sum, with due regard to the incidental 
and general expense connected with the up-keep of the studio, (on. 
ditions, of course, vary in every community, and the proper basis 
of fixing a charge for a given picture is largely a matter of local: 
conditions; yet an assortment of pictures on these lines is certain to 
produce a concrete knowledge of great interest 

To make my meaning clearer, the Executive Board asks every 
member to send a mounted, ready-to-deliver-to-your-patron picture, 
that, in the estimation of the sender, is remunerative and satisfactory, 
with good value, at either 5 dols., 8 dols., 10 dols., 20 dols., or 
30 dols. a dozen. Especial interest attaches to the 5 dols., 8 dols., and 
10 dols. styles for the reason that they represent a more general 
average of sale throughout the state, and the members have been 
requested to be modest in making up their exhibits, so that the 
greatest number will be benefitted. 

This is how the plan will work out :—Suppose Mr. A. is a photo- 
grapher in a town of 5,000 inhabitants. His patrons demand from 
iim a certain picture at, say 5 dols. a dozen. Yet Mr. A, feels that 
his people are gradually working up to a point where they will stand 
8 dols. a dozen, but Mr. A. is at sea as to just how much more ofa 
picture he ought to give for 8 dols. instead of 5 dols. He makes a 
icture.which he thinks he can produce at a profit at 8 dols., sends 
it to the exhibition, and there has an opportunity to compare it with 
twenty or more pictures produced with the same idea in view. Here 
we have an approximate foundation upon which to base a rate, some 
hing that all photographers know the need of only too well. 

Of course this exhibition is only going to be a start in the might 
direction: the text around which the members will build their own 
narticular sermons. The pictures that apply to Mr. A.’s patrons will 
not necessarily interest those of Mr. B., yet Mr. A. may answera 
question put by Mr. B. that will go a.long way toward helping him 
in his particular troubles. The thirty dollar a dozen pictures of the 
New York City men may interest only the Metropolitan Section, but 
rest assured that there will be plenty of pictures in the same style 
you elect to send, so that you need only look for the solution of your 
own particular problem. In this respect the exhibition will he a 
selfish one—each man for himself. Understand, the one single alm 
of the exhibition is to help you to-make the picture that you have it 
mind, and come prepared to ask questions. There will be plenty 
of men on hand to answer them. 

Readers of the photographic papersi know the stand the society has 
taken on the various important issues of the day; how, in the matter 
of copyright, it has entered the very thick of the fight, and is piv: 
ducing results; of its Labour Bureau, now a strong and growilg: 
factor; of the insurance question, of apprentices, and the other 
problems that confront the studio proprietor. 

All of this has but the one end—to convince you that no matter, 
what position you hold in the ranks, you are not doing your whole 
duty unless you are a member of the organization. You may not feel 
the need of good fellowship now ; ! 
may seem of little importance today, the “single 
the business talks, the smoker, and the two days’ 
may appear a waste of valuable time from your present vi 
but the great wheel of fortune makes many turns during a single Bee: , 
and these are hurried times. ‘The friend in need to-day is the society 
Its strong young hand is extended to you, not for the 3 dols. a yeal 
but for yourself, your influence in the community, and your moral 
support. i 


stay in New York 
iew poitl 
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Press Photography. —* Can any reader give me the addresses of any 
press photographers in New Zealand and Australia”? This reques’ 
is put to us by a reader, Mr. G. Austin, of 26, Elmhurst Mansiots 
Clapham, S.W. Perhaps anyone able‘to do so will reply to him. 

Fox, Talbot, and Company, Limited.—Capital, £2,000, a 
shares. Objects: To acquire and carry on the business of manulat 
turers of the P.O.P., known as the “ Talbot, Brand,” and other pho J 
graphic papers, materials, apparatus, and appliances, 
by J.. Whitfield. and H. Meyer, at 103, Altenburg, Gardens, 


Common, §.W. No initial public issue. , J,.H. Whitfield and H. i 
are permanent directors. Qualification, £700.,., Remuneration, 
each per week for first year, afterwards as: fixed. by’ the ut 
Registered office: 85, Clapham Road, S.W. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION IN PARIS. 
“THE following is the letter from M. Gastine, the Commissionnaire 
renerale of the proposed Exhibition in Paris. It is addressed to a 
jonthly contemporary, at whose suggestion we are quite agreeable 
5 give it immediate publicity in our columns. M. Gastine’s letter is 
evoted to an explanation of the status of the “ Chambres Syndicales,” 
hich have officially announced their abstinence from the forthcoming 
shibition, and to the alleged reasons which have actuated them. 
f runs as follows :— 

‘To begin with, it is necessary to explain exactly what the syndi- 
ates onl societies that are not joining in the Second International 
ixhibition of Photography, 1906, are. 

The small combination of syndicates includes four. The most 
ostile of the group is the Syndicate de la Photographie, which num- 
ers about 400 members. This number would be rather important if 
ie figures were correct, but the truth is that it includes :— 

1. The names of deceased members, and those who have retired 
om the trade. 

2. Members who for many years have had nothing to do with the 
yndicate. 

5. Members who belong to other syndicates, or who are members 
t photographic societies, but who are not professionals. 

To put it briefly, the truth is that this Chambre Syndicale de 
hotographies Portraitistes Professionnels does not includes one hun- 


the assistance we can in this most interesting undertaking of yours. 
—Auguste Lumiére, Lyons, March 1, 1906.” 

We have secured this firm as. one of those taking part in the 
exhibition. 

As regards the photographic societies—La Société Francaise de 
Photographie, et Le Photo-Club—each of these two numbers about 
500 members. These numbers include, however :— 

1, The majority of the members of the two syndicates. 

2. Hach society includes most of the members of the other one. 

It is easily explained, therefore, how these groups have the same 
spirit, seeing that they are made up of the same people. Under the 
names of about half-a-dozen different syndicates or societies one 
finds the names of the same people. Six committees closely united 
against all strangers superintend 600-700 members, with the aid of 
about sixty prominent members, without consulting them, or rather 
try to do so in theory if not in reality. 

To continue, it is necessary to understand the real reasons of this 
combined decision not to join, which has been so widely published 
both in France and in other countries. 

The reason for this hostility is as follows:—The groups which 
have been referred to pretend to be the.sole controllers of the photo- 
graphic world, in France, disregarding the fact that they are only 


interesting to a very small portion 


of the photographic world. If 


you will only examine the General C 


assification of the Second Inter- 


red real professional photographers. 


The Department of Seine holds 


ore than 1,000 professionais, among which a large number of the 
lore important firms are not members of this syndicate, and in the 


hole of France there are over 5,000 professionals. 


It may be interesting to know that t 
iternational Exhibition which I am 


he resolution not to join ‘in the 
now organising was not: the 


atcome of a referendum including all the members, but only the 
ecision of a meeting of from fifty to sixty members, ‘that is the 


inority, who pretend to dictate to Fr: 


ance and the foreign countries 


general abstention, even though it were detrimental to the progress 
f photography in general and the private interests of everyone. 


Another group that has decided not 
[anufacturers and 
‘not so hostile as the previous ones, 
lore than 300 members for the whole 


Dealers in Photog 


o join is the Syndicates of the 
raphic Goods. This syndicate 
and it does not include many 
of France. Its list of members 


icludes such peopie as do not any longer belong to it, or who have 


sased business, but these latter are 


entioned list, namely, the professionals. 


i photographic societies who are nei 


fewer than in the previously- 
It also includes members 
her manufacturers nor dealers, 


tough taking it as a whole the large majority of this 300 odd are 


ther dealers or manufacturers. 
rst, is very far from representing 


mmerce of French photography, and, 


ue, its decision not to join was ma 


This syndicate, however, like the 


he whole of the industry and 
like the first-mentioned syndi- 
e at an ordinary meeting only, 


hich, as a rule, does not count more than fifteen to thirty membeis 
smost. The decision, therefore, carries less weight even than that 
ithe professional group. 
As regards the two last antagonistic groups of syndicates—the 
yndicate of Photo-Engravers and the Postcard Publishers Syndi- 
ite—these are only made up of a very small number of firms, and 
1e largest postcard publishers are not members of the latter. These 
mndicates are entirly in the hands of their committees, for the 
reater part of the members never attend any meetings, so that the 
mmmittees have very easily been able to decide not to join as a growp 
1¢ exhibition I am interested in. They have, however, no legal or 
oral power of preventing any of the members joining on their 
wn behalf. The best proof I can give that this decision is only 
mited to the syndicate as a whole is the fact that I am in possession 
written agreements to join the exhibition from some of the most 
nportant firms, notwithstanding the decision of the syndicates not 
) join. 
To illustrate my previous statement, I give you hereunder a copy 
a very sympathetic and flattering letter that I received from one 
‘the most important firms belonging to one of these syndicates ; 
deed, it is one of the most prominent in France. This. letter is 
ated March, 1906, long atter all the votes had been taken, and the 
wblicity given to them by the Chambres Syndicales. It runs :— 
We are in possession of your circular letter, and beg to thank you 
x kind remembrances. We shall be very pleased to be one of the 
embers of one of your Admission Committees, and will give you all 


national Exhibition of Photography, 1906,* you will see that it 
includes fourteen groups, out of which the above-mentioned 
syndicates and societies only represent six. 

The public bodies and persons taking part in the eight sections 
include the Conservatoire National des Arts et Metiers, the Obser- 
vatoire Nationale of the College de France, Museum d’Histoire 
Naturelle, Institute Pasteur, the Sorbonne, the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, the Service des Monuments Historiques (a State Depart- 
ment which is part of the Ministry of Beaux Arts), the Imprimerie 
Nationale, the Service Anthropometrique du Dr. Bertillon, M. 
Rene Baschet (editor of the journal “L’Ilustration,”), and M. 
Adolph’ Brisson, editor of the journal “Les Annales Politiques et 
Litteraires.” 

I have also the help of such State Service Establishments as are 
under the control of the Ministries of Colonies, Public Works, Agri- 
culture, War Office (War Geographic Service), Admiralty, Naval 
Building Service, the Town of Paris Museums, Carnavalet, Cernuschi, 
Calliera, Guimet, -etc., etc. 

What are the hostile syndicates and societies as compared with 


all these? 
——— ee 


THE 1905 KODAK COMPETITION. 


Tur award list for this competition, in which money prizes to the 
total of £400 were offered by the Kodak Company, has now been pub- 
lished. It will be remembered that the competition was divided 
into “‘ Open” and “ Novice” classes, a policy which we learn has been 
highly appreciated, and has no doubt contributed the enormous num- 
ber of prints—over 28,000—submitted by competitors in all parts of 
the world. 

The following is the list-of successful prize winners :— 

Crass A: Ovren.—3i by 44, or larger. First prize, £30: E. 
Steichen, New York; 2ud prize, £20, Mrs. N. F. Cones, Covington, 
U.S.A. ; 3rd prize, £10, Alfred Stieglitz, New York; 4th prize, £5, 
J. Dolman, Philadeiphia, U.S.A. ; £2 each and Honourable Mention, 
Mrs. M. A. Wiggins, Salem, USA. iss Nellie Coutant, Crawfords- 
ville, U.S.A., Miss A. W. Brigman, Oakland, U.S.A., Miss E. A. 
Whieldon, Leamington, Helen P. Gatch, Salem, U.S.A., F. H. Kelly, 
London, N.W., G: A. Lee, Baltimore, U.S.A., S.C. Durst, Cincinnati, 
U.S.A., Wm.-S. Rice, Stockton, U.S.A., Dan. Dunlop, Motherwell, 
N.B. 

Crass B: Oprn.—3$ by 34 or smaller. First prize, £20, M. EH. 
Brockbank, Southport; 2nd prize, £10, J. M. Browning, Bridge of 
Weir, N.B.; 3rd prize, £5, Mrs. G. A. Barton, Birmingham; £2 
each and Honourable Mention, H. H. Burns, Edinburgh, E. B. 
Vignoles, London, W.C:, J. Hamilton, London, W., J. S. Neary, 
Trenton, U.S.A., Mrs. Myra A. Wiggins, Salem, U.S.A.; £1 each 
and Honourable Mention, Clarence Ponting, Scarborough, Rev. R. 


* Printed in our issue of January 26.—Eps. B.J.P. 
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E, Vernon Hanson, Dublin, H. B. Conyers, Urbana, U.S.A., E 


Horner, Media, U.S.A., Mrs. N. F. Cones, Covington, U.S.A.; No. 1 


¥.P.K. and Honourable Mention, J. Burns, Edinburgh. 


Crass C: Oren.—Enlargements. First prize, £30, Dr. A. Miller, 
Warwick; 2nd prize, £20, E. Steichen, New York City; 3rd prize, 
£10, Laura A. Armer, Berkeley, U.S.A.; £4 each and Honourable 
Mention, Alfred Stieglitz, New York, Annie W. Brigman, Oakland, 
U.S.A., Harold Baker, Birmingham, W. Shaw, Chicago, U.S.A., 


H. B. Conyers, Urbana, U.S.A. 


Crass D: Novrcn.—34 by 44 or larger. First prize, £20, Harriet 
Lynam, Concord, U.S.A.; 2nd prize, €12, W. A. Wilson, Idaho, 
U.S.A. ; Srd prize, £8, Elizabeth M. Rise, Stockton, U.S.A.; £2 each 
and Honourable Mention, R. Mathée, a’ Soindres, Paris, T, W. Allen, 
Paris, U.S.A., Dr. A. R. Benedict, Montclair, U.S.A., B. W. Guppy, 
Woodfords, U.S.A., F. A. Tinker, Sheffield; £1 each and Honourable 
Mention, Miss H. Cimpbell, Abbey Lier, Iveland, Mrs. Henrietta 
Hasbouck, Davenpon, U.S.A., Miss S. Jamieson, Cheltenham, Miss 


J. Murray, Wolverhampton, J. W. Burmester, Sutton, Surrey. 
Criass E: Novice.—3} by 34 or smaller. 
S. V. Atwell, Worcester, U.8.A.; 2nd prize, £8, Johannes Noack, 


Berlin; 3rd prize, £5, Arch. McVicar, Greenock; 4th prize, No. 4 


Cartridge Kodak, Miss E. Barratt, Kelvedon, Essex; 5th prize, No. 
34 Folding Pocket Kodak, Dr. F. W. Robertson, London, S.W.; 
No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak and Honourable Mention, E. M. Cha 
man, Scarborough, W. E. Angear, Roborough, 8. Devon, Miss E. H. 


Southwell, Corsica, Miss Jean Stirling, Chicago, U.S.A., Chabert de 


Brack, Paris, Jennie Ray, Spokane, U.S.A., Mrs. M. P. Banks, 
Maida Hill, London, W., Mrs. S. M. Hitchcock, Yonkers, U.S.A. 
Crass F: Novicr.—Brownie Pictures. 


Cartridge Kodak, Miss G. M. Cooper, Preston; 3rd prize, No. 3a 
F.P.K., M. J. Walker, Monroe City, U.S.A. ; 4th prize, No. 3 F.P.K., 
Miss J. H. Todd, Tarrytown, U.S.A.; 5th prize, No 2 P.F.K., Miss 
Dorothea Seton, Edinburgh; No. 1 F.P.K. and Honourable Mention, 
F. N. Henry, Philadelphia, U.S.A., Mrs. M. Bayuk, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., Miss J. Willard, Oakland, U.S.A., Miss 8. Shipley, The 
Mount, Lincoln; No. 0 F.P.K. and Honourable. Mention, 0. Gold- 
smith, Great Bookham, Surrey, A. W. May, Upper Tooting Park, 
London, S.W., Mrs. W. H. Gardner, Buckport, U.S.A., H. G. 


Couthbert, Philadelphia, U.S.A., Pierre Lejards, Paris; No. 2 Plico 


and Honourable Mention, Edward Teas, Deal Island, U.S.A., Mrs. 


K. Appleyard, West Kensington, Constance Parsons, Hariesden, 
London, N.W., W. C. Huff, Belleville, U.S.A., A. B. Pascoe, Woking, 


Surrey. 


Exhibitions. 
ee ae 
NOTTINGHAM CAMERA CLUB.\ 

‘Tuts fifth annual exhibition, which opened on Wednesday, the 14th, 


and remains open until to-morrow, is a decidedly better show than 


even last year’s. While the open classes are very strong, with work 
from many well-known exhibitors, the most satisfactory feature of 
the exhibition is the amount of really capital work from members, 
including many who are scarcely beyond the stage of novices. If the 
promise can be maintained the Nottingham Camera Club should take 
its place amongst the most successful of exhibiting societies. Per- 
haps the most interesting and versatile of these younger men are 
Mr, Will Darcy, who scores in two classes; Mr. F. N, Radford, who 
scores in an open, as well as in a members’ class; Mr. Arthur Black, 
who scores twice, and Mr. 8S. W. Barlow Vines, the secretary, who 
takes one of the plaques in the exceedingly strong Class G. 

The following is the award list in the open classes :— 

Landscape, Seasc pe, and River Scenery : Bronze Plaques : No. 13, 
“The Farm Road,” A. Bayley; No. 103, “Sunshine and Shadow,” T. 
H. Radford; No. 67, “ Evening after Rain,’ W. H. Fowkes; No. 81, 
“The Last Leaves of Autumn,” Dan Dunlop. Hon. Mention.—No. 95, 


“On Lago Maggiore,” Jas. E. Latham; No. 48, “In the Path of the 


Storm,” Thos.. Wright; No. 43, “The Vesper Hour,” Bertram C. 
Wickison. Portraiture, Animal, and Figure 


Plaque.—No. 153, “ Onora,” Miss Marian Silverston; No. 167, “Head 
of a Man,” Andrew Paterson. Special Bronze Plaque: No. 187, 


First prize, £15, Miss 


First, prize, No. 5 Cart- 
ridge Kodak, Mrs. A. C. Morgan, Denver, U.S.A.; 2nd prize, No. 4 


Studies.—Bronze 


“Finishing the Plaque,” C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A. Hon, Mention: 
No. 122, “A Portrait,” Chas. EH. Beale; No. 183, “A Volendam 
Fisherman,” Herbert Bairstow ; No. 144, “ The Captive” (by courtes 
of the “Sketch”), James Clark. Flowers, Fruit, and Stil] Lites 
Bronze Plaque: No. 206, “Iris,” E. Seymour. Hon. Mention: No. 
197, “Gooseberries,? Percy, W. Morris; No. 207, “A Bramble 

Spray,” Fred Judge; No. 210, “ Japanese Anemones,” Dan Dunlop, 

Architecture, and any Subject, other than Classes A, B, C.—Bronze 

Plaques: No. 249, “Until the Day Breaks,” S. G. Kimber; No, 250, 

“An Arcaded Street,’ S. L. Coulthurst; No. 213, “Going to be 

Shaved,” Sidney R. Stevenson. Hon. Mention: No. 231, “St, 

Leonard’s Hospital, York,” Rev. H. R. Campion. Special Mention; 

No, 222, “Group of Diatoms,” W. H Pratt. Lantern Slides: Bronze 

Plaques: A. Bailey, Fred Judge. Hon. Mention: J. W. Charles 

worth, Thos. Wright. Special Mention: Francis Ward, D. G. H 

Rodman, 


WOLVERHAMPTON “PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Tur Wolverhampton Photographic Society held its fifth annual 
exhibition last week. Among the notable exhibits were a number 
of Dutch scenes, contributed by James Gale, who also exhibited 
some artistic impressions of London, principally from the rivers 
aspect. Neither of these pictures was, however, exhibited for 
competition. Mr, Thomas H. Cox also had some pleasing Dutch 
views—villages and waterways, interior studies, and a picture entitled 
“A Stitch in Time Saves Nine.” Other creditable work was “ Ringing 
a Wheel,” by Charles J. Reade; “Woman’s Work,” by 
T. H. Cox; and “Reverie,” by EH. H. Griffin. Mr. Harold 
Holcroft contributed a fine study—a foreign street scene—entitled 
“The Rain it Raineth Every Day.” There were some excellent cloud 
studies, Mr. F. C. Hickman being represented by a view on Conway 
shore. The work of the society, as a whole, exhibits marked progress, 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. i 

February 24 to March 31, 1906.—Birmingham Photographic 
Society. Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Con- 
greve Street, Birmingham. 

March, 1906.—Larkhall C.C. Hon. Secretary, Robert Rodger, 
26, M‘Neill Street, Larkhall. 1 

March, 1906.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, W. B. Woodland, 18, Beckingham Road, Leicester. 

March, 1906.—Rugby Photographic Society. 
R. N. Myers, 13, Bridget Street, Rugby. 

March, 1906.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secretary, — 
H. V. Yeo, 194, Clonliffe Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. : 

March 6-20, 1906.—Glasgow Southern P.A. Hon. Secretary, 
W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. ; 

March 14-17, 1906.—Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
S. W. Barlow Yines, Market Chambers, South Parade, Nottingham. 

March 19-24, 1906.—Sunderland Photographic Association. Hon. 
Secretary, William E. Kieffer, Stirling Street, Sunderland. 

March 24-31, 1906.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic 
Society. Entries close March 10, Sec., R. Warden Harvey, 18, 
Market Place, Leicester. 

March 27, 1906.—Brentford Photographic Society. Entries close 
March 9. Secretary, Oliver Gluyas, 89, Windmill Road, Brentford, 
Middlesex. 

March 27-28.—Worthing Camera Club. Sec., E. F. H. Crouch, 
11, South Street, Worthing. 

March 31 to April 10.—Salon of the Photo Club of Nice. 
the Secretaire-Général, 20, Rue St. Francois de Paule, Nice. 
April, 1906.—Barrhead Amateur Art Club. Hon. Secretary, B. 

Murray, 146, Main Street, Barrhead. 

April 1, 1906.—Coatbridge Co.-Op C.C. Hon. Secretary, James” 
Robb, 6, Windsor Terrace, Blanhill, Coatbridge. 

April 2 to 7.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Secretary, W. F. 
Cooper, 194, Clonliffe Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. ; 

April 16-21.—Redcar Photographic Society.’ Entries close April 9. 
Secretaries, W. H. Tayler, Esplanade, and J. M. B. James, 4, Elton 
Street, Redcar. 

April 18 to 20.—Southend-on-Sea exhibition. Hon. Sec., J. Archer, 
24, Ashburnham Road. 


Hon. Secretary, 


Address 
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Patent Dews, 


——— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
hoto Mechanical Notes.” 

the following applications for patents were made between Feb- 
ry 23 and March 3,— 

INTING.—No. 4,697. Improvements in paper rolls as used in copy- 


base frame are mounted two quadrangular telescopic frames E 
and F, for supporting the printing frames or other accessories 
hecessary in the operations. Each telescopic frame is provided 
at one end with a folding support against which rests the printing 
frame, easel, or other apparatus as required.- Each telescopic 
frame is free to move either together or in a direction opposite 
to each other. Also, one of the sides of each of these telescopic 
frames is notched and graduated in inches, so that the printing 
distance, or the distance between ‘the printing frame and the 


ES ——— Be= aA —] 


E 


ing presses, photographic printing machines, ete. George Bluen, 
18, Southampton Buildings, London. 

our-PHoToGRAPHY.—No. 4,714. Improvements in colour-photo- 
graphy. Newton H. Hyde, 40, Chancery Lane, London. 

NING Frames.—No, 4,730, Improved photographic printing 
frame. John Batty, 1244, Wills Street, Lozells, Birmingham, 
LINING Racks.—No. 4,735. An improved folding photographic 
plate draining rack. John Batty, 1244, Wills Street, Lozeils, 
Birmingham. 

OSING PratEs anp Fitms.—No. 4,992. Improvements in and 
means of carrying and exposing sensitive photographic plates or 
films in the camera. Joseph William Kay, 6, William Street, 
Colne, Lancs. 

OURED PuorocRapHs.—No, 5,109. An improved means oi pro- 


source of light, givinz the best resus may be no.ed and registered 
so that no matter what number of repeats may be required at a 
subsequent period, they can, on reference to the register, be 
quickly and accurately reproduced. Arthur James Lambert, 250, 
Barkerend Road, and Chas. Henry Land, 15, Alma Place, Thorn- 
bury, Bradford, 


CINEMATOGRAPHY IN CoLours.—No. 9,465, 1905. The object of the 


invention is to provide a self-contained apparatus of compact 
arrangement and small bulk for exhibiting animated pictures in 
their natural colours, and which requires only a small amount 
of light such as an ordinary oil lamp, and can be constructed in 
a portable form adapted for home use, and forms an improvement 
on the invention described in Letters Patent No. 3,729, dated 


ducing coloured photographs. 
Street, Hawick, N.B. 

KING ACCESSoRIES.—A photographic appliance to be used in con- 
junction with a camera for the purpose of copying, enlarging, or 
reducing. George Smorthwaite, 2, North Croft Villas, Englefield 
Green, Surrey. 

‘TING FRamuS.—No. 5,182. Improved photographic printing 
frame. W. m Graham Brown, ‘Cordiner Manse, Lesmahagow, 
Lanarkshire. 

ES AND Prare Carriers.—No. 5,212. Improvements in slides 
and plate carriers for photographic cameras. Frederick Mc- 
Kenzie and George Wishart, 65, Chancery Lane, London. 

ING PLates.—No, 5,241. An improved method of packing photo- 
graphic plates and films. Cecil William Cunnington, c/o the 
imperial Dry Plate Co., Ltd., Cricklewood, London. 

EOscopic PHoToGRAPHY.—No. 5,267. Improvements in method of 
ind apparatus for taking stereoscopic photographs. Bug Ges 
n.b. H. zuz Verwertung von Erfindungen and Gustav Barnack, 
10, Chancery Lane, London. 


Albert Beaumont, 23, Briage 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
e specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
yondon, W.C. 
RGING AND Copyinc Sranp.—No. 14,052, 1905. The invention 
onsists of a suitable outer base frame, or slide, A. Upon this 


February 17, 1903, and granted to Benjamin Jumeaux and William 
Norman Lascelles-Davidson. A single prism is disposed behind 
the lens so as to intercept some of the rays from the image, which 
being refracted, form a second imdge. a@ 8 is the object, c the 
lens of the camera, d a prism, ¢ a yellow orange colour screen, f 
a blue red screen, and g the focus of the lens c. The ray wh is 
refracted by the lens ¢ and passes through the focus g, and 
through the screen e, the focussed image of a appearing at 7. The 
ray a k passes through the centre of the lens ¢ is not refracted 
thereby, and strikes the prism d and is refracted. The ray 
a k m passes through the screen f, and the image-appears at n. 
Ail rays from @ which are not intercepted by the prism d pass 
through the point 7 and form the image of a; similarly all rays 
from @ which are intercepted by the prism d 
are refracted and a _ second image of a is formed 
at on. In the same manner the ray 6 o is refracted 
by the lens c, the ray o p passing out of the lens in the direction 
of the focus g, but it is intercepted by the prism d, passes through 
the screen f, and the image of § appears at g. The ray 6 k passes 
unrefracted through the centre of the lens c, through the screen e, 
and an image of b appears at r. All rays from 6 which are inter- 
cepted by the prism d pass through the point q and form an 
image of 8; similarly, all rays from 6, which are not intercepted 
by the prism d, pass through the point r, and form a second image 
of b. Rays from points intermediate between @ and } are re- 
fracted by the lens c, or the lens c and the prism d, so as to 
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pass through the screen e¢ or the screen f, and produce images 
intermediate between r and n. The screens ¢ and f are arranged 
so that all rays which are not intercepted by the prism d pass 
through the screen e, and all intercepted rays pass through the 
screen f. As shewn, the prism is disposed between the lens and 
its focus, and it is placed half-way across the lens with its apex 
on the centre line of the lens. The apparatus used may be that 
described in the previous Patents No. 92.954 of 1893, No. 22,928 
of 1896, No. 21,649 of 1898, or No. 14,885 of 1900, and the prism 
used is preferably a prism of 20 degrees. The two images 7 7; 
n q, of the object a 6, are similar to all appearances, and may over- 
ap slightly according to ‘the position of the prism d. In use the 
orthochromatic film is passed through the plane 7" 7 so as to receive 
he images side by side on the film; that is to say, assuming the 
diagrammatic drawing to be a plan the film would pass ver- 
tically, or if the film is to pass horizon! ally the drawing must be 
aken to be in elevation. In projecting the pictures the relative 
coloured screens with which the pictures were taken, are used, 
only of lighter degree, taking into consideration the colour and 
density of the transparencies and the light to be used. In pro- 
jecting, the prism used is of greater angle, so as to produce 
greater deviation, and consequently a magnified projected image. 
For more accuracy in obtaining the varied colour tones, shades, 
and distance, the above described arrangement may be multi- 
plied, the screens being of different colours; for instance, blue 
and yellow screens may be used for one pair of pictures, red and 
green for another pair, and violet and orange for a third, the 
same screens being used for projection. William Friese Green, 
20, Arundel Street, Kemp Town, Brighton. 


Iso Rott Scrrens.—No. 11,765, 1905. The invention consists in the 
method of forming an iso screen in long strip form and tinting 
the gelatine or like screen of strip formation with various coloured 
stains: mounting such screen on rollers so that it can be adapted 
with regard to the lens so that the greater non-actinic density 
can be given to the ultra-violet parts of the subject being photo- 
graphed. Such screens are to be employed singly or in combina- 
tion according to the subject being photographed. The screens are 
mounted on rollers or frames, and in some cases an adjustable 

tame may be constructed to carry in the whole or a portion of 

their space a sheet or sheets of gelatine or similar material tinted 
in various densities and contours. For portraits, for example, a por- 
tion of the screen is tinted in graduation or not, from a clear or 
light tinted centre to the edge of the section of the screen, so 
hat after exposure and development on printing of negative, the 
background in the positive may be very dark or gradually 
gradated off to a dark colour. This principle may be applied to 
subjects when photographed for the purpose of conversion into 
antern slide transparencies, as this screen will keep back the 
action of the light on the sensitized plate, and thus produce clear 
glass in the negative which, in its turn, will produce an opaque 
mask on the lantern transparency. The same principle may be 
applied for vignetting landscape pictures, tit-bits of architecture, 
and the like. When photographing interiors, it has been found 
that little or no halation occurs when a yellow light filter has 
been used. This is objectionable, however, where a dark interior 
is being photographed, as a prolonged exposure ‘is necessary, thus 
taking up, it may be, several hours, but by adjusting a section 
of the roll screen, whereon is placed a yeilow spot, to the position 
of the highest light, less of the ultra rays penetrate the lens and 

a better printable density and less halation is thus secured, the 

ultra rays being absorbed. Harry Ernest Staddon, 143, Blyths- 

wood Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


Crnnmatocrapus.—No. 10,602, 1905. The claim is for the combina- 
tion with the feed dog of an adjustable roller over which the 
film passes after leaving the feed dog. Any suitable means can 
be provided for effecting the adjustment of the roller, such, for 
example, as a rack and pinion. It will be understood that the 
position of the tilm in the gate, that is to say, with respect to the 
lens, can be adjusted by altering the position of the adjusting 
roller, since the position of this roiler determines the length of 
film loop between the gate and the said adjusting roller, that is 
to say; controls the length of tlm which is fed through the gate 
by the dog as it revolves. Alfred Wrench, 50, Gray's Inn Road, 
London. 
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Dew Books. | 


“Les Objectifs d’Artiste,” by L. de Pulligny and C. Puyo. on 
lished by the Photo-Ciub de Paris, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Pati 
Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, B,C, 
Price, 5s. 

This work, to which reference was made last week, is divided in 
two sections; the first we may call the practical exposition of the 
aims and use of anachromats, the second being devoted to th 
mathematical calculation involved in the use and construction of the 
anachromatic lenses. 

The details given in the first section are such that anyone would 
be able to mount up these lenses either in home-made arrangement 
or in existing mounts which he might have, and in particular 
make the semi-anachromat, in which the front lens of a Petaya 
portrait lens is used. The working data as to the correction of the 
lens by racking-in, etc., are very complete. 

The second part will probably not be of so much interest to the 
genera reader or user of these lenses, but even in this part, at th 
end of every chapter, is a practical resumé of the conclusions mathe 
matically arrived at which will be extremely useful. 

The work may be briefly stated to be a fuil and detailed amplifica 
tion of the views and. statements put forward in our last issue by 
M. de Pulligny-and Major Puyo, and it is illustrated with some half 
tone illustrations which certainly bear eloquent testimony as to the 
use of these lenses, and numerous diagrams are scattered throughout 
the text. 


“Collodion Emulsion.” 
and Co. 5s. 

The growth of collodion emulsion in favour with process worker 
has emphasised the need of a text book on its use for some time 
past. In responding to the demand for such a volume, Mr. Klei 
has taken a mid course between an elaborate theoretical and historied 
treatise and a manual which dealt only with rule of thumb formule 
and methods. He tells his readers enough of the theory all 
chemistry of the process for them to understand the practice; but 
after all, the practical part oi the volume is the one which invite 
consultation and criticism. In it the author gives directions fo 
the use of collodion emulsion for ferrotype work, for lantern-slid 
making, and for the wood engraver. The most important applica 
tion, however, of emulsion are in colour-photography, and Ms 
Klein fully states his experiences in the use of emulsions, orthochd 
matised with dyes for the various direct and indirect colour process 
Tt seems a little unfortunate that the book was written im Augu 
1905, just before the introduction of the new isocyanine, pinacyanol 
and so, though not published until now (nearly six months alt@ 
there is no mention of this dye, which appears to be superior to al 
other ved sensitisers, and rapidly superseding them. In regard 
these isocyanines, Mr. Klein states that the speed ‘of emulsiol 
treated with them may be increased by bathing with a newt 
solution of silver nitrate, but this has not proved so in our tla 
and the practice has other disadvantages. 

In the chapter on “Defects” the author, in speaking of Mi 
Farmer's experiments, as detailed in his R.P.S. paper on “ Trradit 
tion,” takes it for granted that this effec is halation, commend 
the paragraph, in fact: “ Halation, or irradiation, is a defect = 
We wonder what Mr. Farmer will think of this, since he was mos 
particular to claim that the phenomenon he described is quite @ 
tinct from halation,:and surely he is very far from regarding 
as any defect. 

The volume contains nine plates showing properties or de ects | 
emulsion negatives, and devotes one chapter to the preparation | 
ordinary and orthochromatic emulsions, which section, We woul 
say, might very well have been more than a compilation 
people’s formule. 


By Henry Oscar Klein. London: Penns 


“ A Gnide to the New House of Commons,” published as @ 
ment to “Hazell’s Annual,” reaches us from Messrs. Ho " 
Stoughton, by whom is it issued at sixpence. The “ Guide” conte 
particulars of the past and present state of political parties; © 


graphies, and addresses of M.P.’s, and other Parliament 
information. 
The “Agenda Lumiére” for 1906 reaches us from Mess 
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wuthier Villars, by whom it is published for the Lumiére Com- 
ny, of Lyons. It contains a large number of tables and formule, 
id a list, with references, of the numerous papers on photographic 
d chemical subjects emanating from the Lumiére laboratories 
ice 1887. 


Dew D)aterials, 


ee 
‘ichmond ” Self-Toning P.O.P. Made and Sold 
Kidd, Kew Foot Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
Jn another page in this issue we report a lecture delivered before 
uondon society by Mr. Ernest Morgan, in which are explained the 
perties of a new paper now being piaced on the market by the 
-established firm of Morgan and Kidd, the original makers, it will 
remembered, of bromide paper. The paper is of the self-toning 
cription, and much as papers of this kind have been used and 
cussed, the new introduction is one with certain very strong and, 
yur opinion, very important claims to notice. In the first place a 
y colloid or combination of colloids is used as the vehicle of the 
sitive salts: in the second the toning action is regulated in a very 
cise manner chemically. 
the carrier of the sensitive silver salts is not gelatine or collodion, 
a mixture of boiled starch and agar-agar, The film on the paper 
thus be made extremely porous or equally non-porous by ad- 
ing the proportion of these two substances. As manufactured, 
Im considerably more porous than gelatine is aimed at, and the 
e needed for washing before and after the tone-fixing operation 
thus considerably reduced. From our experiénce the paper 
ears to be about the usual rapidity of P.O.P., and it requires 
) about the same amount of over-printing. The subsequent 
rations are three in number :— ; 
1. Preliminary washing—5 minutes. 
2. Fixing’ (with toning)—10 to 15 minutes. 
5. Washing—30 minutes. 
mple as this manipulation is, it is nevertheless designed to carry 
the special aims of the makers, viz., to remove free acid before 
paper enters the hypo. bath, and to safeguard the hypo. bath 
nst any traces of acid which may escape removal by washing. 
ve ininutes’ wash in several changes, or in running water, will 
| the first condition, and the second is ensured by adding a 
n of bicarbonate of soda to every pint of the fixing bath. These 
autions which require no extraordinary care on the part of the 
“er, are made to bring the print into the condition favourable to 
manent gold toning. The makers very properly lay stress on 
importance of removing the opportunity for sulphur toning to 
place from the action of acid in a paper on the hypo. bath, 
they vegard the power of a self-toning paper to tone readily 
‘well washing as a proof of the legitimate nature of the toning 
tion. Our own experience is that the “Richmond” paper 
ers the test satisfactory. After complete washing it tones 
mtly on the surface in the hypo-bicarbonate bath, and in ‘the 
se of ten minutes—longer, if the bath is chilled—tones to a 
warm black in the finished print. ‘The operation is so extremely 
le, and the method, in our judgment, so entirely in accordance 
our knowledge of the chemistry of toning and fixing, that we 
ot hesitate to describe the paper as a great and noteworthy 
nee in printing processes. Like other self-toning papers the 
mond” paper lends itself to the production of cold blacks 
ell as of a range of warm colours by piatinum toning. The 
od, however, is something of a departure. The prints are 
rsed, without washing, in:—Hydrochloric acid, 1 oz.; water, 
s., for five minutes, and, after a rinse, toned in a plain solution 
loroplatinite of potassium (1 grain in 5 ozs. of water). After a 
ugh washing they are fixed\and washed as usual. The purpose 
> strong acid bath is to convert all the free silver into chloride 
thus prevent the yellowing of the high-lights after the 
lum bath. The acid, no oubt, accomplishes this purpose by 
nting the formation of insoluble chloroplatinite of silver. The 
elatine film of the paper is able to stand the application of the 
sly acid solution. 
regards the mechanical properties of the prints, they may be 
lin warm water without fear of softening, and in like manner 


by Morgan and 


can be blotted otf and dried by heat. They can be given a high 
gloss by rolling, or glazed by the collodion process. In appearance 
the prints resemble ‘fine albumen or collodion surface—the 
glossy is not very glossy, and the matt not at all rough, but both 
surfaces are well suited to the average run of negatives. The paper 
is sold at 1s. lid. per two sheets, 244 x 17, or in twelve quarter-plate 
pieces for 6d. 


A -NrEw plate, the “Amauto,” or self-developing, has been intro- 
duced by the Ilford Company. The developer is carried on the 
plate, and the only operation needed for development is the immer- 
sion of the plate in a 10 per cent. solution of washing soda. ‘The 
price of the “ Amauto”—on which we shall report in due course—is 
2s. per dozen, in quarter-plate size. 

Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Limited, have added to the “ Barnet 
Ortho” plate, another to be known as the “Medium Ortho.”~ The 
new plate, which is stated to be of medium speed, will be reviewed 
in these columns in due course. 


—~— 


_CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES, 


PratinuMm recovery from waste papers and the residues from de- 
veloping solutions is a department of their business of which Messrs. 
J. Blundell and Sons, 199, Wardour Street, W., are making a 
specialty. The charges are based on a scale which should prove 
remunerative to photographers working the platinotype process. 


A crrcuLaR of new Busch cameras for 1906 is newly issued by the 


Emil Busch Optical Co., 35, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Brenner Club.—-Next Thursday the lecture at the Blenheim Club, 
St. James’s Square, is on “ English Royal Heraldry,” by Mr. Cyril 
Davenport. The lecture is the last but one of the present series, 
arranged for February and March. 

A rire broke out last week in a bedroom of the premises of Mr. 
W. Harrison, photographer, 115, Main Street, Bray, Ireland. It 
originated through a fire screen igniting a cabinet. 

Deart in a Leeds Studio.—Mr. 8. H. Stenson, aged sixty, of 
Burley, Leeds, was visiting the studio of Mr. Allen Nield, photo- 
grapher, Queen’s Arcade, one day last week, when he was suddenly 
seized with illness, and died from heart failure before medical 
assistance could be obtained. 

A new studio has been opened by Mr. Walter Smith at Station 
Street, Spalding, to replace the older one in Priory Road. 

Tue entire business of Messrs. H. and W. Green, Crown Photo- 
Manufactory, Rotherham, including the premises, machinery, trade 
names, de , ete., has been purchased by the senior partner, Mr. 
H. W. Green, who for some years past has entirely managed the 
business. 


How to Make a Developer.—A choice example of finesse in formula, 
making is that of a daylight developer patented in Holland :— 


Potassium metasulphite 120 parts. 
Sodium sulphite .......0.. 240 parts. 
Potassium ferrocyanide .. 5 parts. 
Citric acid 7.3 parts. 
Potassium carbonate 120 parts. 
Sodium carbonate 60 parts. 
Potassium hydrate . 50 parts. 
Potassium, bromide . 5 parts. 
Quinol 90 parts. 
Metol Bes 3 10 parts. 
Resorein 22f.2.,.5.. : LOS parts 
Sulphurous acid 20 parts. 
Phenolphthalein 24 parts. 
Water 3,000 parts. 


It would be interesting to calculate the chemical composition of the 
bath after the various acids and alkalies haye reacted. 
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A PuorocrarHer Poet.—The “Staaaard’s” Paris correspondent 
reports the death of Etienne Carjat. The news means little to the 
vew generation. But for those whose memory goes back to the 
Second Empire it means the passing away of a curious profession, 
or rather of a curious combination of professions, the poet-photo- 
grapher. Carjat was not a great poet, indeed he might very well 
have drawn from the funds of the poets’ newly-formed society if he 
had lived a little longer. But with two irons in the fire he was 
able to make his hat shine, although poor. A top hat was part of 
his stock-in-trade, for without one he could not attend funerals at 
Pére Lachaise. He foilowed the example of the brothers Lionnet, 
using both photography and poetry to record the last’ journey of 
great men—and sometimes of small ones, too—and thus he earned his 
living. He gave up this occupation some years ago, and received a 
State pension. 


Tus Photographic Convention.—As will be seen from the report 
under “ Societies’ Meetings,” the Herefordshire Photograp hic Society 
are in hopes of the Photographic Convention yisiting Hereford in 
1907. A formal invitation has been extended by the Mayor (Mz. 
Edwyn C. Gurney), and the proposition will be laid before the annual 
meeting of the Convention at Southampton in July, when it is hoped 
that members of the Herefordshire Photographic Society will be 
present to support the Mayoral invitation . 


Yorxsutre Photographic Union.—The following are the newly- 
elected officers for 1906: President, F. Atkinson (Hull) ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Messrs. John Cook (Huddersfield), Thos. Heaps Keighley), 
C. B. Howdill (Leeds), Percy Lund (Bradford), and Percy Sheard 
(Leeds); Hon. Treasurer, Alex. Keighley; Hon. Sec., Lantern-Slide 
Section, W. H. Houghton; Hon, Sec., Print Portfolio Section, Lionel 
Dickinson; Hon. Business Sec., Ezra Clough. The following geutle- 
men were elected as the Official Judges of the Union: Messrs. Godfrey 
Bingley, Gilbert Foster, R.B.A., Alex. Keighley, Perey Lund, and 
Harry Wanless. 


J. J. Vezy.—It is with great regret we learn of the sudden 
decease last week of Mr. J. J. Vezy. His death took place as he was 
leaving the Radiographic Hospital at Blackheath, with which he had 
been actively connected. Mr. Vezy was a member of the Royal 
Photographic Society, and served on its council from 1899 to 1901. 
He was a valuable member of the House Committee, and on his 
initiative the lantern evenings at the society were inaugurated. The 
deceased gentleman was a man of wide artistic and scientific tastes, 
and devoted a large share of his leisure to philanthropic works. His 
demise will be regretted by a large circle of friends and associates. 


Tur late 


Suxce ‘the publication of last week’s articles on “ Artistic Lenses,” 
a photographic objective of French manufacture, constructed for 
pictorial purposes, has been brought to our notice by the sole British 
agent, Mr. F. C. Clarkson, Colchester. The “‘Hidoscope,” as it is 
called, is stated to own its “softening” effect to spherical aberration 
and is thus put forward as suited for pictorial effects at its full 
aperture of //5, and for sharp definition when stopped down to 
FiL0 or 7/20, It is issued in four sizes of foci from 73 to 19 inches. 


Puorocraruy for the L.C.C.—The London County Council re- 
cently invited offers for the general photographic work of the 
Council from four London firms, and although we are not able to 
state the amount of work represented by the ‘taking of negatives, it 
may be interesting to quote the tenders submitted by the four invited 
firms. The lowest tender—Messrs. Avery’s—was accepted by the 
Council. 


lone Negative One Negative | One Negative 


NCS inal Gat andtwo | and two 
Be, Sines oa Bromide | Platinotype 

| Prints, \eeeerints: 

m& Gb Bh ab s. a. 

Avery and Co... 1@ 4 HOMES | 12 4 

Bolas and Co. 10 6 M6 | iy 

The London Stereuscopic Company iy (3) 13 6 | i 8B 

Clempson and Hutchinson 3. 6 13° 6 15 0 


THE United States alone, according to a daily paper, made 300,000 
cameras last year, and the photographic business reaches the respect- 
able commercial total of £4,000,000. 
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Doeetings of Societies. 


————~ 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK, 


March. 


Name of Society. 


Subject. 


q 


1G .ssseeree eee 


19... 


1D..c0-seevens 


19, 
19 


19 
19%, 


1D..erereevees 


1D sesecenees 


19. 


ZLicsaseceees 


Pores 


.| Heaton & Dis, Camera Club...... 


.| Scarborough and Dis. Ph. Soc. 


.| Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soc..... 


.| Wandsworth Camera Club ...... 


.| Gloucestershire Photo. Society! 


.| Colne Camera Club 


.| Bristol Photographic Club .. 


.| Darlington Camera Club .. 
.| Birmingham Photo. Society. 


.| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
.| St. Helens Camera Club ......... 
.| Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art Soc. 


.| Halifax Camera Club ....cceseee 


.| Nelson Photo. Society ............ 
.| Cardiff Windsor Amat, Ph. Soc. 
Redhill and District Cam. Ctub] { 


.| G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution... 


ZL. esererres 
.| Leeds Camera C1UD........00seesee 


..| Redcar and Coatham Ph. Soc. 


...| Rodley, Farsley, & Calverley Dis. 


| Blenheim Club ....ccose oe 


Watford Photographic Society 
Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Assn. 


Colne Camera ClUD .....seseeeee 
Aberdeen Photo Art Club ....... 
Widnes Photographic Society... 
Wallasey Amat. Photo. Soc ...... 


Hastings and St. Leonards P.S. 


Southampton Camera Club 
Leek and District Photo. Soc... 


Dewsbury Photo, Society......... 


Catford & Forest Hill Ph. Soc. 


Royal Photographic Soc. ss... 


Sunderland Camera Club 


Jersey Photographic Society ... 


Newcastle-on-Tyne Photo. Assn 


Sheffield Photographic Society 


Tunbridge Wells Ama. Ph, Assn 


Rotherham Photo. Society ...... 
Cricklewood Photo. Society...... 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc. ... 


Coventry Photo. Club. 
Photographic Club .. 
Rugby Photographic Society .. 


Woolwich Photographic Soe. ... 


Harrogate Camera Club . 
Liverpool Amateur Ph. Ass 


( 
K 
( 


a 
a 


7 
“Marine Photography.” Mr, F, 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S. : 


“Tntensification and Reduction.” Mp 
Anderson. 
“Time Development.” Demonstrated 


Mr. H. Woods. 
Blue Hill, Bridge of Dee. 
“Methods of Intensification.” rt 
G. I. J. Warner. 
“Development.” Mr, R.. Tunnicliffe, - 
‘s Lantern Slide Making by Reduction 
and Contact.” Demonstrated. Mt 
p 6A. Straiton. 

“A Short Holiday in North Wal 
Mr, A. M. Apel. 
“Telephotography.” Mr. C, P, Goa 

Focus Prize Slides; 


‘Worcester and District.” Mr, | 
1 Prince. 

‘Abroad with a: Camera.” Mr 
{ Tappenden, 


“The Afterwork of Picture, Stretedl 
ing, Mounting, and Framing, Mr, 
Perriv, A.B:1.C.C. 

Affiliation Lantern Slides 1905. Ph 
graphy Prize Slides. R 

“Combination Printing by Glycel 
Method.” Demonstrated, Mr Ry 
Baskett. 

“The Victoria Falls.” Mr. J.B, Bast, 

Exhibition of Works: by Mr. 0.1 
Cothay.. And Chat. on Home Bi 
traiture. 

“Bromide Printing.” 

{ Rotary Co., Ltd. 
“Portraiture.” Mr. Harold Baker, 

(2 Toning of Bromide Prints all 


( 


{ 


0 


Demonstrated 


Lantern Slides. ‘The Intensiffeatia 
Reduction of Negatives 
Brand of Photograph 

Walter P. Wal 


and 
‘Tabloid’ 

Chemicals,” 
mough. 


Mr. 


«Collection of Slides Illustrative | 
Winter.” Messrs. Ogden al 
Ormerod. 


“The Possibilities of Portraiture! 
Colour.” Mr. S. E. Neame. 
“Lantern Lecturettes.” Mr. &, Lite 
Sale of Apparatus, &c. 
“ Copying Prints with a 
F,. W. Parrott. 
Social Evening. 
“With Camera 
BK. EB. eure ; ss 
“Enlarging and Finis’ 1ing. 
Bateson Dr. W. H. Helm. 
(ee Byening with Demo 


Camera,” 


and Notebook.” 


strations. “Copying, for, Posteall 
Mr. J. I. Learoyd. gt 
Mr G4 
Mr 


&e.” a2 
Self-toning Paper. 
Ryley. ~*~ Picture Planes. 
Perrin. 4 
“Jn Search of the Picturesque. 
W. H. Houghton. 
Velox Papers. ‘ 
“Qarbon Printing.” 
arrison. 7 
ONgtEEE as Viewed by the Pano 
Camera.” Miss-Turner. : 
“Still Life, Flowers, Copying 
Demonstrated. Mr. H. W. bel 
E.R. PS. 
“ Lantern 
Stamp. x 
“ Practical Lessons. 


{ and Woollacott. 


Mr, ‘0. Hala 


" Slide Making.” Mr-J] 
Messrs, Ponsid 


{a8 Birdland with a Camera.” Ill 
Annual Exhibition of M 


trated. Mr. Oliver G. Pike. 
("ce Atterwork of 


inti Toni i Brot 
“printing and Toning ant 
Printing.” Mr. A. B, Graham. 
(Stretching, Mountin 
Perrins. . 
“Insect Photography. 
Main, B.Sc. 


f* Elementary Pictorial Composition 
\ Mr. H. Barnard. 

Nominations 

“ After Treatm 

the 
g, se.) 

Mr. Ht 

“Bnglish Royal Heraldry.” 
Davenport, F.S.A. 


Mr 


Annual Meeting. St 
G ™ Constant Friend: MY oe 
Tilustrated, Mr. W.A+ Taylo™ . 


| 
fat i 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK (Continwed): | matter until the knack was acquired ; certainly a quantity of collodion i q 
down one’s sleeve was trying to the temper. Mr. Newton, in reply, i 
March. | Name of Society. Subject. said he agreed with Mr. Wratten that it was a matter of knack, easily i) i 
acquired by some, but to others difficult. As to the question of cost, | 
12....0sse00.| Pudsey and District Photo. Soc. r Sere te eee aa Mis ita Sumelil puss whe Collagen pre worked ous at ehont halt iis | 
\. Mr. John Way. cost of the dry plate including labour. Larger sizes would be propor- 
.| Richmond Camera Club .........|4 " Thee eunotyne, Process.” The | tionally cheaper, but against this, unless one could work with wet- | 
Cardiff Windsor Amat, Ph. Soc “In the Lyn Valley." “Mr, Woodward. plates under ideal conditions, a crop of difficulties in the shape of : | 
.| Hull Photographie society .....| Photographic News Prize Slides. spots, comets, or fog, might at any time unexpectedly arise. Wet- ie 
plates could be finished off, with far greater rapidity than was the 
_ Royvan Puorocrapuic Socrery.—Meeting held March 14, Major- case with dry plates, but if both were worked in large batches, then 
seneral Waterhouse, President, in the Chair. The Chairman alluded there was not much difference between them in this respect. It was ee | 
so the loss which the Society had sustained in ‘the death of two of its more difficult to obtain good hali-tone blocks with ‘the latter, but : 4 
members, J. J. Vezy and F. Maxwell Lyte. A lecture was then given several large firms used them successfully. Mr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, i 
by Mr. C. P. Butler on the measurement of the composition of in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Newton, expressed the debt of Bt | 
selestial bodies, in the course of which the methods of spectro-photo- gratitude the members of the club were under to him for such a 
metry as applied to the investigation of the sun and the fixed stars pleasant and instructive evening, and in persuasive manner, success- i 
were explained and illustrated with a number of lantern-slides. The | fully inveigled the lecturer into promising an exposition on tri-colour 
ecturer dealt at some length with the spectro-photometry of the process work, in the immediate future. ig 
surface of the sun, and with the investigation of the variations of the Bristotr PHorocRapwic Crus.—Last week, Mr. F. Little gave a a 
jun. spots. practical demonstration of the making of lantern-slides by contact 4 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE PHotocrapuic Socrery.—Mr. S. G. Kimber gave and by reduction, and showed the method of using masks in com- it 
us lecture on “ Winchester Cathedral” on the 6th inst., and at the | bination printing. Mr, Little specially recommended’ the ollowing ai 
sonclusion said that he had made up his mind neyer to write another developer for obtaining rich black tones with the “Ilford Special” “aa 
such lecture, but, after having seen Gloucester Cathedral that day and the “Paget Rapid” lantern plates, viz., amidol, 50 grains; 
‘or the first time, he was greatly tempted to break his word. Cathe- sodium sulphite, 650 grains; potassium bromide, 10 grains; water to 
Iral photography was most interesting, and he recommended the 20 ozs. ml 
nembers to turn their attention to their own cathedral, where they SourHampron Camera Club.—The members competed on Monday aia} 
vould find a great deal of good work. last in three classes of lantern-slides, portraiture architecture, and | 
_ Croypon Camera Crus.—The annual “rummage sale” took piace other subjects. While the counting was in progress Mr. S. G. 
m the 7th inst., Mr. Allbright kindly officiating. The occasion always Kimber gave an illuminating criticism upon the slides sent in, a 
forms a grand opportunity of obtaining a quantity of photographic departure from ordinary procedure which was much appreciated. 
wpparatus at an exceedingly cheap rate, frequently of not the faintest H»rurorpsuiHe Photographic Society.—A special meeting was held | 
ise to the purchaser. On the preceding Wednesday, a demonstra- | last week. Myr. Cecfl Gethen (the hon. sec.) announced that there j 
ion distinctly out of the ordinary, was afforded by Mr. A. J. Newton. was a good prospect of the Photographic Convention of the United ‘4 
na full consideration of the methods of production of line and process Kingdom being held in 1997 in Hereford, and he understood that a 
dlocks, each step being worked practically, from coating the collodion formal invitation would be forwarded to the proper quarters by the 
alate, to the production of the tinished block, by one who was ob- Mayor and Corporation within the next day or so. On the motion 
viously a master of a difficult craft. The acrograph celluloid relief of Mr. Gus. Edwards, seconded by Mr. Ernest Davies, the society 
system was also shown, and aroused much interest. Some of the resolved to give the visitors, should they select Hereford, a very 
doints dealt with by Mr. Newton in the course of his ecture, and cordial welcome, and to do all they could to make the gathering a i 
wising out of the discussion which followed, were of direct utility to | success. Subsequently Mr. Wilfrid Green gave a practical demon- { 
ahotographers, especially to those who at any time might wish to stration of enlarging photographs, which was mvch appreciated by al 
jubmit photographs for reproduction in the press or magazines. The | all present. In the Blake Challenge Cup competition, for the best A 
ideal print for this purpose, said Mr. Newton, was one ossessing a | photograph taken during the year, Mr. Harold Baker, F.R.P.S. (the ; 
lack opaque deposit on a pure white background. A glossy bromide judge), has awarded the cup to Mr. Frank Pritchard, Hereford, for it ut 
wrint fulfilled these conditions admirably. A matt surfaced paper a very pretty sheep study. iis 
1ad a tendency to scatter the light too much. If a silver print was —__+—>+___. 
amployed for the purpose, then it was of importance that it should PuorocrapPuic Survey of Surrey.—The annval meeting of the Photo- i 
lot contain a suspicion of double-toning. Half-tone blocks were graphic Survey and Record of Surrey was held at the Public a 
meapable of reproducing great contrasts, and as the wet plate was to | Library, Kingston-on-Thames, on Saturday, Viscount Midleton pre- ie 
ull intents and purposes insensitive to red, a print of that hue would | siding. The report stated that during the year 1905 697 photographs 
lob reproduce well. On the other hand, it was always possible for | had been received and recorded, against 660 in 1904. The ecclesiasti- 
whe block maker to heighten the contrasts of a soft print, if so | cal subjects included a series of wood carvings of the Fifteenth 
‘equested. If a body-colour white were employed for local work, care Century from the stails in the choir at Lingfield Church. Valuable Mf 
should be taken not to use Chinese white for the purpose. This | additions had been made to the Archeological collection, a new aa 
ibsorbs ultra-violet, and therefore does not reproduce faithfully. Blanc | feature of which was the application of direct photography ‘to re 
D’ Argent is cheap and good, but if exposed to light and air, gradually | memorial brasses in their normal position. By this means photo- ny | 
larkens. Winsor and Newton’s “Albanine” photographs its true | graphs, obtainable previously only through the medium of rubbings, Lisi 
value, and is best for retaining its whiteness. Some of the process had been added from Stoke d’Abernon and Addington Churches. 
whites sold appeared to be Chinese white, merely under another | These had been secured by arranging the camera vertically over the 
mame. The President drew attention to the collodion process for brasses ; and it would be possible to use the same method to obtain 
antern-slides, an old worker in this direction himself. He was | prints of all Surrey brasses. The Art and Literature section reported | 
‘ware there were difficulties, but they could be surmounted. Mr. H. | that photographs of various interesting documents in the Loseley tat 
A. Salt suggested that amateurs should give the ‘process a trial, if | Collection had now been placed in the Town Hall, Croydon. The ee 
my to meet old wet-plate workers a little on their own ground.’ The | additions to the Anthropological section included pictures of finds E | 
atter frequently adopted an unconscious air of supreme superiority, on the site of the old Bermondsey Abbey as well as of important a 
which was most aggravating. He enquired how the relative cost of | records and objects excavated at the British Camp recently discovered | 
Iry and wet-plates compared. Mr. J. M. Sellors:said he used to assist | at Carshalton-on-the-Hill. There was also a good series of prints 4 
u iriend who worked wet-plates years ago, his share being chiefly ,| of the pit dwellings on Worm’s Heath and one: of a scold’s bridle, 1a) 
sonfined to cleaning plates and dishes. Judging by the language date 1632, kept in the vestry of the church at Walton-on-Thames. 
which used to float round the dark room, the process did not appear | To the Natural History section there had -been 88 additions, the f 
© be conducive to moral rectitude. Mr. S. H. Wratten observed that | prints including a charming series of mollusca and insects, and an | 


oating a plate evenly and without streaks or ridges, was no easy interesting set of the conifere growing in Kew Gardens, | 
= iu 
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Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


ey 


Turrts from the Stereoscopic Company.—At the Marlborough 
Street Police Court, on Saturday, William Stone, shoemaker, with 
no home, and Frederick Tyler, waiter, with no home, were charged 
with breaking into the premises of the London Stereoscopic Company, 
Limited, Regent Street, W., and stealing eight gold lockets and a 
pendant, of the value of £26. The police constables said that at 
5.30 that morning they saw Tyler break the window of the shop 
with a stone. Both men, it appeared, had served terms of imprison- 
ment, and were committed for trial. The value of the window was 
about £8. 
Tur Official Receiver for Wandsworth has now issued parti- 
culars under the failure of Francis Edwin Ellis, Streatham, London, 
S.W., from which it appears that the debtor has filed a statement 
of affairs showing gross liabilities amounting to £1,196 16s. 1d., of 
which £341 14s. 7d. is due to unsecured creditors. To fully secure 
creditors £725, the value of the securities being returned at £1,293, 
thus showing an estimated surplus of £558, which is carried ou 
as an asset. To partly secured creditors £126 14s. 9d., the value 
of the securities being returned at £80, thus showing a balance of 
£46 14s. Sd., to rank against the estate for dividend, making the 
total liabilities amount to £388 9s. 4d. The assets are returned a 
£618, and include the estimated surplus of £568 from securities in 
he hands of the fully secured creditors. Aster deducting the claims 
of preferential creditors, payable in full, the net assets a.e returned 
at £614 14s. 3d., and a surplus of £226 3s. 11d. He accounts for 
this deficiency ‘by part household expenses of himself, wife, and 
child since June, 1904, £125. Law costs £336. The Official Receiver 
states that the creditors treated as fully secured are three, and one 
of them, the debtor’s own solicitors, hold a first charge on the sum 
of £1,218, due to debtor from the estate of W. Hayward, which deb 
is secured by a second charge on certain properties belonging to 
Hayward. The negatives, plant, and stock, which belonged to the 
late partnership between the debtor and Hayward, are held by the 
debtor as further security, for the payment of this debt. With 
regard to the second fully secured creditor, who is the debtor’s wife, 
she holds a second charge on the debt due from Hayward’s estate, 
and the third fully secured creditor, holds as security certain nega- 
tives and prints. The partly secured creditors are three in number, 
and hold respectively a charge on a policy on the debtor’s life for 
£150, a bill of sale over the furniture and effects at “ Ivycroft,” and 
certain pawntickets. 

British Automatic Photographic Company, Ltd. (London).—A 
5 per cent. debenture, dated February 23rd, 1906, to secure £10u, 
charged on the company’s property, present and future, including 
uncalled capital, has been registered. Holders: Burn and Berridge, 
11, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


COMPANIES REGISTERED. 

Locxwoops (Chemists), Limited.—Capital, £2,000, in £1 shares. 
Objects : To acquire the business carried on at 80, Conran Street, and 
91, Rochdale Road, Manchester, and at 112, Rochdale Road, 98, 
Moston Lane, and 233, Conran Street, Harpurhey; and to carry on 
the business of chemists, druggists, drysalters, dealers in photo- 
graphic, and scientific appliances and materials, etc. No initial 
public issue. Registered without articles of association. H. S. 
Lockwood is the first director. Registered office, 112, Rochdale 
Road, Harpurhey, Manchester . 

M. W. Dunscomsn, Limited.—Capital, £8,000, in £1 shares. Ob- 
jects : To acquire the business carried on at 5 and 7, St. Augustine’s 
Parade, Bristol, by M. W. Dunscombe, and to carry on the business 
of wholesale and retail opticians, photographic, mathematical and 
scientific instrument manufacturers, etc. No initial pubite issue. 
Registered office, 7, St Augustine’s Parade, Bristol. 

CommerciaL Photo Company, Limited.—Capital, £6,000, in £1 
shares. To carry on the business of manufacturers of, and dealers 
in, photographic papers, plates, films, postcards, and mounts, ete. 
No initial public issue. The number of directors is not to be less 
than three nor more than five; the first are G. R. Minnikin (managing 
director, with £200 per annum), R. H. Barker,, and G. O.- Nicol. 
Registered office :—Staveley, Westmoreland. 
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HALF-DAY CLOSING. 
To the Hditors. 


Gentlemen,—Mr. Lang Sims’ advocacy of a halt-holiday, to jy 
granted on the same day as the loca shop assistants’ holiday a 
broad-minded and practical proposal, which is becoming increastil ; 
characteristic of the better class of employers. The smaller E 
cheaper shops are, I fear, not always inspired with such broad feel 
ings. Long and debilitating hours o service, and an innate dreal 
of granting a fellow-being a few hours of daylight and sunshine for 
the recreation of muscles and nerves, are largely typical of om 
second-class establishments. edi 

Is not this short-sighted and wasteful? Does it not defeat its 
own aim? Does it extract as much labour from the exhausted 
machine, as would be obtained from an animated and refreshed 
assistant ? 

One argues with the poorer class o employer in this strain, and 
he simply replies: “I cannot afford to work short hours.” This can 
be proved to be wrong, for the chief competitive commercial countrie 
are the short-hour countries (America, England, etc.), not the 
long-hour ones (Russia, China, Spain, etc.). Long. hours, systemati 
cally worked, are a proof of bad organisation, nothing more. 
And the longer the hours, or smaller the wages, the less productive 
he workpeople become,—less intelligent,—devoid of initiative and 
resource, because robbed of hope and ambition, and of their home 
and open-air aniusements, which so build up a man’s dignity, and 
also his physique and nervous tone. 

One customary objection to a photographic half-holiday is that 
he local half-holiday forms the only free time for shop assistants to 
visit the studio for a sitting. This is not true, Having a close com 
nection with a shop assistants’ benevolent society and social club 
or many years, I found that shop assistants never use their halt 
oliday for any purposes that curtail amusement or sport. In my 
business experience of one town, we counted only thirteen shop 
assistants among our customers on the half-holiday, in the first 
hree years. Then we adopted the half-holiday, and caused those 
who desired to be photographed on that afternoon to make an ap 
ointment. We had only four appointments in the next year, and 
eventually none at all. It was quite easy to deal with those who wet 
specially placed, and the bulk of people in shop-life find no diffi 
culty in obtaining leave for a sitting, or sitting early. 

If photographers in any locality find that any one establis hment 
is an obstable to the carrying-out of a half-holiday, it may be pointed 
out that the new Early Closing Act gives the power to two-thirds of 
a calling in any town to carry the reform and compel the minority 
to close. There should be no necessity for this, however. 

It is necessary to say a few words about general hours, an 
my long screed. An advertiser advertises for a really good assis ant, 
say, in these terms :—* Operator and retoucher, thoroughly e 
perienced in posing, lighting, developing, retouching, an with & 
practical knowledge of turning-out smart work; also beginners, mm 
provers, or amateurs wanted.” The first-class applicant finds that m 
return for this knowledge and smartness he is to be worked from 8.00 
a.m. to 7 p.m. daily. Will such a system keep up the level, phys 
cally and mentally, of our assistants? Why should the old s dio 
hours of 9 to 6, or 9.30 to 6.30 (with a short interval for tea, and one: 
hour for lunch), be so recklessly broken by numbers of secon 
third-rate houses, posing as “up-to-date” employers? It is 
possible that to produce their type of photographs no great ski 
intelligence is required; but in any case it cannot be expected 
intelligence will be developed, or ability increased, under such a 
system. First, the assistants have no time for learning or reading 
next, they lose any desire to learn or read, or even to exercise com 
mon interest in their daily round. This reflects itself in the produc: 
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s of the studio; it injures the employers’ trade, and reduces his 
fits.—I am, sir, yours respectfully, A Mumper or run P.P.A. 
ondon, March 12, 1906. 


To the Editors. 
rentlemen,—I was very pleased to see Mr. R. Lang Sims’ letter 
this weck’s issue of the Brrris Journal of PHoroGRAPHY on 
above subject, and trust that other principals will take the 
ter up and endeavour to make the movement universal. I know 
iy photographers allow their assistants a half day on separate days 
ing the week. This plan, as Mr. Sims says, is at times very 
venient, and not satisfactory to the young people concerned; 
yould be more appreciated if all had holiday on the same day. 
ave been agitating the matter here for some time, with the result 
i nearly all the leading photographers of Bristol (West) have 
sed tc close on Saturday afternoons at two o’clock.—Trusting to 
r of many others following this example, I am, dear Sirs, yours 
y, W. WW. Mipwinter. 
3, Park Street, Bristol. = 
March 12, 1906. 
Several other letters on this subject which reach us as we go to 
s must stand over until next week.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


A COLOUR-PHOTOGRAPHY SOCIETY. 
To the Editors. 


entlemen,—The suggestion made by Mr. Howard Farmer, in his 
sr, published in the current issue of the B.J.P., is one which 
t necessarily appeal to those whose work in colour-photography 
made the present exhibition so representative of the stage to 
ch it has adyanced.The present exhibitors must feel that their 
Its to-day are but a phase in an art growing so rapidly that these 
ts mark a great advance on the achievements of but a few years 


he stages of growth of an art are with difficulty traced when it 
reached its full development, and it is because the exhibition of 
B.J.P. marks a stage in the earlv promise of colour-photography 
| the suggestion of Mr. Howard Farmer strikes me as valuable, 
aking as an exhibitor, I may say that should any or all of my 
bits be considered of sufficient interest I should be most happy 
resent them with a view to the preservation intact of the present 
ction. 
has been further suggested that this first Exhibition of Tri- 
matic Photography might well be the precursor of periodic ex- 
ions of a similar character, and that the occasional meeting of 
workers in this branch of the art could not fail to advance our 
vledge of the ways of overcoming the many difficulties with which 
still beset. 
he Editors of the B.J.P. have succeeded so well in bringing 
ther samples of the work that it occurs to me that they might 
m their efforts by convening a meeting of the workers themselves 
a view to the formation of a Society of Workers in’ Colour-Photo- 
hy. I will, at least, so far trespass on your courtesy, Gentle- 
, as to throw out the suggestion.—Yours faithfully, 
Epwin T. Burier. 

, Craven Park, Willesden, N.W., March 10, 1906. 

fe shall be prepared to further Mr. Butler’s timely suggestion by 
ing our columns to the views of those interested as to the form 
h such a society should take. It seems to us that the progress 
dividual workers would be aided by a circulating portfolio of 
mens, and by the establishment of a register of the names and 
esses of members in a position to correspond with others on 
uical difficulties. Perhaps those in favour of the formation of 
a body will communicate with us when we will consider what 
/may be taken.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


THE PHOTOTYPE COMPANY, LIMITED. 

To the Editors. 
ntlemen,—To prevent any misunderstanding reflecting on the 
ney of the above company by the report of my private affairs, I 
to inform you that such proceedings do not concern the Photo- 
Company in any way, and that we have always made it a 
ice in our business to pay cash for everything where possible, 


to benefit by the fullest cash discounts offered by the trade, 


thereby enabling us to give our customers the best value for money. 
I can say that at no time (after the 15th of each month), have our 
liabilities ever exceeded £20. This principle will be carried out to 
the letter as long as I have anything to do with the company. Our 
share capital is £2,000, of which only £706 15s. is called wp.—Yours 
faithfully, F. Cricuron Tempe, Secretary. 
London Office, 221, Temple Chambers, E.C., : 
March, 9, 1906. 


SULPHIDE TONING. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Your interesting notes on the subject of sulphide 
toning, under the heading of “ Ex Cathedra,” in your recent issue, are 
suggestive of some comment. 

It is stated that the facts detailed in these notes “do not in any 
way disprove the existence of silver monosulphide in the brown 
toned image.” In other words, the results obtained are only not 
inconsistent with the toned deposit being silver monosulphide. But 
are there any strong grounds for believing the toned deposit to consist 
of pure silver monosulphide? May it not more probably be a complex 
sulphur, containing compound of silver? If colour be regarded as any 
clue to identity, appearances are certainly against the view that 
the deposit is ordinary silver sulphide, for the red-brown colour of 
toned prints contrasts strongly with the rich black of ordinarily pre- 
pared Ag,S. 

Of course, such a difference in colour in the two cases might be 
ascribed to a dichroism, analogous to that shown by such substances 
as blood or CuSO, solution, when layers of varying thicknesses of 
these substances are examined. 

But a fact mentioned in the notes suggests more forcibly another 
view of the matter. It is stated that cyanogen compounds, removable 
by treatment with dilute acids, remain in the prints after they have 
undergone a considerable amount of washing. It is inferred that these 
cyanogen compounds are soluble, else the recommendation to wash 
longer than is usually the custom is meaningless. But may not the 
cyanogen compound be in the deposit in insoluble combination, and 
not, as implied, in the paper in a soluble condition? It is a fact 
well known to analysts that the presence of complex cyanogen con- 
taining acid radicles (such as Fe, CN,), so greatly interferes with 
the usual course of analysis (based mainly on sulphide separations) 
that it is customary to make a preliminary test for such radicles, 
and if found to destroy them before proceeding to the systematic 
analysis. The capacity which sulphides have of forming what, for 
lack of more precise knowledge, we call “molecular compounds,” is 
well known. The “magpie precipitate” thrown down from mercuric 
salts by H.S may be instanced, as also the brilliant red compound 
sometimes precipitated by the same reagent from bismuth solutions in. 
place of the pure brown sulphide. 

From the pcint of view of these comments the question suggests 
itself : Is the potassium bromide prescribed in the bleaching solution 
for sulphide toning absolutely esvential to the process? If so, what 
exactly is its function, other than perhaps an acelerative one? I 
ask this question with some trepidation. Unfortunately, I am not 
at present in the position to answer it for myself by direct appeal 
to the tribunal of experiment.—-Yours faithfully, 

Doveras CARNEGIE. 


Newton Abbot. 

[An alkaline solution of ferricyanide without bromide, as our 
correspondent doubtless knows, will serve as a bleaching solution, 
and even a neutral ferricyanide solution, if it is given plenty of time 
to act, will bleach, though not to a complete stage. The bromide 
is thus not essential to the operation, though we have not any 
quantitative data to tell us what part it takes in the reaction. Our 
notes were written to show that there are chemical reasons for dis- 
trusting a ferricyanide bleacher as regards future immunity from 
stains. In practice we believe ferricyanide plus bromide is the most 
popular, and is the basis of several commercial preparations. Yet, as 
our experiments have shown, and, as Mr. Carnegie states, the forma- 
tion of complex cyanogen compounds may be an unfavourable charac- 
teristic of it. Chemically, a solution of bromine is a bleaching solu- 


tion, which cannot be improved upon, and is altogether excellent in the 
colour and depth of the results. Its one defect is the irritating vapour. 
—Eps. B.J.P.] 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*.° All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘‘Tux Eprrors, Tan Britis# 
JourRNAL oF PuorograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*.° Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*.° Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry Greenwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*.° For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mzssrs. HENRY 
GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies cf each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


W. Harrison, 68, Meadow Road, Leeds. Photograph of the Huns'et Cricket Club, 
1905. 


'W. Brown, 9, Gilmour Street, Paisley, Scotland. Photograph of the Rev. James 
Marr, B.D. 


W. Harrison, Holly Bank, Onchan, Isle-of-Man. Photograph of the Steamship 
* Viking,” leaving Douglas, 


H, A. Aylward, 17, Wote Street, Basingstoke. Photograph of the late James 
Neville, Esq. Photograph of Mr. Clavell Sulter, K.C. 


L, F. J. Haweis, 27, Topsfield Parade, Crouch End, London, N. Photograph of 
the Rev. J. B. MeHarry. 


J. E. Miller, 40, Scorton Street, Liverpool, Lancashire. Photograph of a Group 
of Bowlers with Prizes. 


Art Printers, Ltd., Counterslip, Bristol. Photograph (Combination) entitled, 
Free Trade v. Fair Trade, 

Toninc, Erc.—Will you please give through your correspondence 
column in the JourNaL:—1l, A formula for toning matt collodion 
paper to sepia or red tones? I believe it is done with chalk, but 
do not know exact proportion. 2. Also a developer suitable for 
intensified negatives, previously bleached with mercury.—D. 

1. The formula required is probably that suggested by Kessler 
(see B.J. Almanac, p. 811). Chalk, 125 grains; water, 10 ozs. ; 
chloride of gold, 4 grain. Allow to stand for two hours and use 
the clear solution. The thiocarbamide bath also given on the 
same page may be used with excellent resuits. 2. Almost any 
developer may be used for the development of negatives bleached 
with mercury. If but slight intensification is required then 
ferrous oxalate should be used; but an alkaline developer, such 
as metoi-hydroquinone, or adarol, containing sulphite, will give 
greater increase of density 


D. Macsrru.—Prints on your paper would be as permanent as those 
on any other printing-out paper. 

Brompton.—We presume it is a telephoto lens, and the separation 
of negative and positive would also be altered. That is so 
in the case of the “adjustable landscape lens.” The same 
principle could be applied to an R.R., placing a negative lens 
behind, but the exposures would, of course, be lengthened 
in proportion to the magnification. 

Srupro Query.—I am thinking of building a studio 26 ft. x 12 ft. 
inside. To get the width I shall have to come close to a 4ft. 6in, 
wall, therefore I thought it would be more convenient for repair- 
ing, etc., if I had a single slope roof at an angle of 60 degs. My 
sitters abhor a dark shadow side of face. With this type of 
studio can I avoid that without using a reflector, which is rather 
unsatisfactory when taking groups, as it has little effect on those 
in the centre of same, and a nuisance when you have a rush of 
sitters? I thought of 8 ft. eaves, and 5 ft. respectively; glass, 
16 ft. square; angle, 60 degs. Does this type of studio do well 
for wedding and other groups, or is the 5 ft. side liable to unduly 
interfere? If you will kindly let me know your opinion I shall 
esteem it a favour, as I do not want to spend money in vain.— 
Up-ro-Datr. 

Of the two designs we should give preference to that shown 
in No. 2, with the glass as marked by the dotted line. There will 


for groups, as also for single figures. 
get excellent pictures. 
Benerir Socrery.—Could you kindly inform me whether there jg 
benefit society existing for photographers’ assistants ?—Buyypp 
None, we believe. 


A. K.—We would advise you to use the formula directed by 
makers of the paper, or, in the event of there being none, i 
following: 1. Hypo, 12 ozs., dissolved in water, and madey 
to two pints. 2. Ammonium sulphocyanide, 4 oz. ; water, § gy, 
3. Lead acetate, 4 0z.; water, 5 ozs. 4. Gold chloride, 15 grs 
water, 5 ozs. Take of No. 1, 7 ozs.; of No. 2, 1 oz; of No 
1 oz.; and of No. 4, $ oz. 


E. N. (Wigan).—Probably the negatives are not Vigorous enoy 
Try developing thera longer and printing on a bromide or gasli 
paper. Why do you not send us prints, showing the defed 
complained of. 


Artistic Lensrs.—Would you object to stating if the lenses (indy 
ing the single one) discussed in last week’s B.J., could e 


the landscape lens for portraiture, and vice versa?—Icyoray 

The “adjustable landscape lens” is described by Major Piy 
as suitable also for portraiture, but the special portrait series| 
anachromatic lenses work at larger apertures. Probably th 
“adjustable landscape” is the best all-round lens of the anat 
tomats. 


SussEx.—We know of no obstacle. Many reputable photographie 
do so. 

Copyinc.—Is there any simple contrivance by which an object 
about half-inch in length could be photographed ‘twice natu 
size?—X. Y. Z. 

Certainly ; photograph it in the ordinary way, placing it at 
distance from the lens equal to one and half times the focal leng 
of lens. The camera extension will be ‘three times the foe 
length. 


Mocctetonr.—You have no remedy for infringement before regh 
tration. We should advise you, however, 'to draw the fact’ 
the copy haying appeared on the paper to the attention of tl 
proprietors, and ask them what they propose doing. 


Horipay.—Under the circumstances, absence of any written unde 
standing, we do not see how you can claim the holiday. Certall 
you cannot claim the salary in lieu of it. 


ENLARGEMENTS.—Could you kindly give me particulars of the proce 
and apparatus required to produce solar pictures and enlatg 
ments ?—Soranr. 

We have answered this question several times lately, and gal 
full formule in our issue of May 19 last year. The paper is salte 
with a mixture of iodides, bromides and chlorides, and sell 
tized by floating on silver nitrate solution. A developer! 
gallic acid is then applied. 


*«* Novice to Apvertisers.—Blocks and copy are received subj 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are wsel 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appe 
in the text portion of the paper. 
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“Impressionism, which is the modern fashion in Art, stops short 
st where difficulty begins. Its facility of execution is 
cessarily effective, decoratively, and a certain number of imitators, 
ptivated by its facility and novelty, are following the lead given. 

mistaking a part for the whole.” This view of modern Art 
expressed by Mr. J. C. Dollman in a paper on “ Art in Painting 
d Photography.” (P. 225.) 


A Bill is being brought before Parliament to make the adoption 


(PB. 222.) 


the metric system compulsory. 
The precaution of a full trial is recommended to purchasers of new 
paratus. (P. 223.) 


For local and general intensification of negatives the “powder” 
ocess might be more generally used for its inability to damage the 


gative and its power of localising effects. (P. 223.) 


For retouching negatives of interior subjects, Mr. Arthur 
hiting, a combination of rubbing down and knifing the film, and 
itting the glass side. (P. 225.) 

Several correspondents support the recent suggestion of a half- 
y closing for photographers. (P. 235.) 


A second case has come up in which a photographer has success- 
ly resisted a summons from a local surveyor classing a wooden 
ow-case as a “building.” (P. 235.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Several other exhibitors of colour-photo- 
per ap lietonh graphs having signified their approval 
ur , ; : 

of Mr. Howard Farmer’s suggestion of 

Photography, collection, we have 


a permanent 
approached the Royal Photographic Society, as the body 
best able to find proper accommodation for such a collec- 
tion, and we are in a position to report that in a letter 
from the Secretary, authorised by the Council, the Society 
accepts our proposal that it should provide wall space 
for prints and means of displaying the transparencies 
which have formed the recent exhibition. Our intention, 
therefore, so far as authorisation from our exhibitors 
empowers us, is to hand over the exhibits to the Royal 
Photographic Society, by whom their receipt will be 
acknowledged to each individual donor. 

* * * 


Another We learn from acircular of the “ Photo- 
Epoteg raphe, Touring de France” that it is arranging 
aie its first annual international exhibition 


of photography for June 6 to 17, in the 
Serres de la Ville de Paris, near the Champs Elysées. The 
“ Photo-Touring,” we understand, is a young body, scarcely 
a year old, and its officers appear to be drawn in a number 
of cases from the staff of a journal called “Photo Péle- 
Méle,” of 106, Rue de Richelieu, from which address the 
affairs of the proposed exhibition are to be administered. 
The charge for each picture exhibited is 2 francs, or for 
societies exhibiting en bloc, 10 francs. The aim of the 
“Photo-Touring,” it is stated, is purely artistic, but the 
exhibition is being given a somewhat wider character, and 
exhibits of apparatus and accessories—in short, the trade 
—wvill be admitted. We confess we should like to know 
more of the “Photo-Touring,” which, presumably, has 
nothing to do with the “Association des Amateurs Photo- 
graphes du Touring-Club,” of which M. F. Lagrange is the 
secretary, and of which M. Lippmann is an honorary presi- 
dent. Yet the scheme of the proposed exhibition appears 
to be one which it should be easy to carry out successfully. 
* * * 
Lenses Old Those who have only recently taken up 
and New. photography have little idea of the ad- 
vantages they possess over the much less fortunate indi- 
viduals who began their experience some few years back. 
A short time ago we had the opportunity of looking over 
a stock of old lenses, and of borrowing some of them for 
experimental purposes. Among them was one of the 
“vapid rectilinear” hand camera lenses that were on the 
market something like twelve years {ago to meet the 
demand for very rapid lenses suitable for snapshot work. 
This lens was of 6 inches focal length, and was supposed to 
cover a quarter-plate at //5.6. We tried it carefully, and 
found that it would not cover that size plate with 
decent definition at 7/8, while at //11 its performance left 
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much to be desired. 


listed at £5! 


the name of. its maker. 


third the price. 


price. 
* x * 


Gollodion v. 


for Lantern 
Slides. 


evenly with the collodion. 


the seven and half by five and the ten by eight inches, and 


after a very little practice they were able to coat the plates 
evenly, even when working away from home in small and 
ill-ventilated tents. If this were the case then, and under 
trying conditions, we see no reason why amateurs of the 
present day should be debarred from trying the collodion 


process for such small sizes as lantern slides by reason o 


the alleged difficulties in coating the plates. Large com- 
mercial carbon enlargements are printed from collodion 


Out of curiosity we looked up the 
price of this lens in an old “ Almanac,” and found it was 
Only a few weeks previously we had been 
testing some modern cheap five-inch rectilinears working 
at 7/8 and costing about 30s. We found that their quality 
was variable, but they were all better than fhe old six-inch 
lens, and at least one of them was a distinctly good speci- 
men that covered a quarter-plate sharply to the corners at 
7/8. This lens was well worth its cost, while the old one 
would be a bad bargain at half-a-crown, though it would 
certainly fetch much more than that at a sale, by virtue of 
The modern photographer can 
obtain an anastigmat of the very highest quality for the 
original price of that old R.R. lens, while he can get a 
lens wat is probably as good as he needs for less than a 
High-priced R.R. lenses of very moderate 
efficiency were by no means uncommon some few years ago, 
and it now seems curious that they should have even com- 
manded a sale, considering that the same lists that mention 
them also include very good anastigmats at about the same 


At a recent meeting of the Croydon 
Gelatine Plates Gamera Club there was an interesting 
discussion on the wet collodion process— 
one of the members suggesting that ama- 
teurs should give it a trial for lantern slides. During the 
discussion ‘one of the chief difficulties in working the pro- 
cess seemed to be looked upon as the coating of the plate 
Most workers of the process— 
and those who haye taught it to others—would look upon 
the cleaning of the glass before it is coated as a far 
greater difficulty to the beginner than coating the plate 
after it is cleaned. Those who are only familiar with the 
working of gelatine plates have no conception of the 
extreme chemical cleanliness necessary at the initial as at 
every later stage of the wet collodion process. Compared 
with these the coating of the plate is 4 mere bagatelle, 
especially when only small plates are in question. In the 
old days amateurs used to work the collodion process 
successfully, and the favourite sizes with them then were 


negatives, and these are sometimes four feet by three, and 


larger, yet the plates are evenly coated, and in precisely the 
same way as smaller ones. That the collodion process is 
an admirable one for the production of lantern glides is 
evidenced by the fact that so large a proportion of the 
commercial slides are by that process. But, seeing the 
excellence of the gelatine lantern plates now on the market, 
and the ease with which good results may be obtained with 
them, we imagine that few will take up the collodion 


process solely for lantern-slide work. 


* * * 
The Metric Tt is announced that, at the instance of 
System. the Decimal Association, Mr. Henry 


Norman is about to introduce a Bill in the House of Com- 
mons for the compulsory adoption of the metric system of 
weights and measures in Great Britain. Writing to the 
daily press, one day last week. the secretary of that Associa- 
tion said that he has received fifty-three promises of support 
from newly-elected M.P.’s. It appears that in the last 


Parliament there were 330 members pledged to Support the 
adoption of the metric weights and measures in this coun 
try, that at the present time 253 votes can be relied upo 
in the House of Commons, and that additional assents ara 
being received day by day. It is probable that when the 
canvass now proceeding is completed that there wil] bea 


|. many supporters in the present Parliament as there wey 


in the last. We must wait to see the fate the bill will m 

with, if time is found for its discussion. Whatever 4 

may be there is no question that the universal adoption 

the metric system would be a great convenience to photo. 
graphers. Great Britain is about the only European coum 
try in which the metric system is not the one in universal 
use, and it has more than once been suggested in theg 
columns that, without waiting for the compulsory adoption 
of the metric system in this country, it should be univers 
ally adopted amongst photographers. Some years ago the 
“ Photographic Club” made strenuous efforts to get photo. 
graphers to take it up, but nothing practically came of if 


| Most of our plates and paper makers now give the formal 


for their developers both under the English and the metre 
systems, but few, we imagine, in this country make them a 
according to the latter. Perhaps one reason why the met 
ric system has not been more generally taken up by photo 
graphers may be that metric weights and measures are no} 
stocked by photographic dealers. We have before us the 
full catalogues of two of the largest London houses, and im 
neither of them are metric weights and measures men 
tioned. 


% * * 


Inducements 
to Purchase. 


We have commented in these columns 
before on the wisdom of putting quality 
before cheapness as a means of drawing customers to 4 
studio. Photographic portraits being a luxury, the induce 
ment of a low price is not the essential factor it is in the 
sale of necessities of life. We were reminded of the weak 
ness of the “price” inducement recently on visiting a 
photographic exhibition where a professional photographer 
was occupying space for which, we suppose, he had paid 
like any other exhibitor outside the regular classes. And 
the only use he was able to make of the occasion was t0 
advertise the meaningless offer that on all orders received 
at the exhibition he would allow a discount of 25 per cent. 
We cannot imagine that the difference between 12s. and 9s, 
unaccompanied by any plausible reason for it, would lead 
persons to place their orders. We should have though 
that more was to be gained by a careful display of a little 
of the photographer’s best work, presented in a way which 
should appeal to people who, by their presence at such at 
exhibition, might be credited with a certain degree of taste 
in photographic matters. 


Enlargements We have frequently pointed out in these 
aS Bueno: pages the necessity for seeking business 
Business. = rather than sitting down and waiting for 

it. It is an undoubted fact that there 
are many people with money to spend who merely need the 
direction to be indicated, The shop window displays are fat 
more likely to catch the eye of those who do not know what 
they want than to guide the buyer who starts out with @ 
definite intention. This, of course, applies particularly to 
businesses Supplying luxuries, such as photographs uw 
doubtedely are, in the majority of cases. The late H. P. 
Robinson pointed out years ago that more might have beet 
done with ceramic enamels had photographers supplying 
them devoted some ingenuity to applying them in other 
directions than to brooches and special morocco cases 
We do not think as much business is got out of enlarge 
ments as might be. The expense of a number of specul® 
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enlargements is perhaps a consideration, though such 
ires, enlarged and finished in very effective styles, are 
e had at remarkably low prices. We may suggest, 
ever, that a simple form of day or artificial light en- 
sr be fitted in the premises, and then at a cost of about 
nce an enlargement can be made, rough mounted, and 
ed in a stock frame so that it may be shown to the 
mer under favourable conditions. Artificial light 
d have the advantage of allowing such work to be done 
1e evening when studio sittings or daylight printing 
over for the day. 


* * o> 
m The time of the year being at hand when 
pssing many of our readers will be purchasing 


new apparatus for use during the forth- 
ng season, a hint on one point may be permitted. It 
at first sight, appear superfluous if the apparatus be 
ht from a high-class house, yet slight errors may, at 
3, occur in the best regulated workshops, and not be 
ted even when the apparatus is carefully examined 
e it is sold. It is only when the purchaser uses it 
le field that its shortcomings, if any, are discovered, 
not then until, perhaps, the whole of a holiday’s work 
und worthless. We may instance two or three cases 
2 have come before us. A camera of the twin-lens 
was ordered from one of the most noted makers. A 
of lenses were also ordered for it from a well-known 
on house by the customer. The camera-maker in due 
e fitted them to the apparatus, and it was then, with- 
rial, taken on a tour abroad, and many dozen plates 
sed. These, when developed, proved to be all more 
ss out of focus; some, those exposed with the full 
ing of the lens, hopelessly so. The maker of the 
ra was blamed for his work, but he protested that the 
r and the plate were in accurate register, and so they 
The lenses were then put on to a bi-lens camera, and 
is at once seen that there was a difference in their 
although they were supposed to be accurately paired 
a few plates been exposed in the apparatus before it 
taken abroad the error would have been detected, 
lisappointment and annoyance avoided. 


* * * 


hearsed Another case:—An experienced amateur 
riences. photographer, passing through London 
ute to a far off country, purchased a hand camera of 
eflex type of a well-known house, and took it away 
him direct, without trial. Several dozen plates and 
were exposed on the tour, and when they were 
oped it was found that they were all more or less 
d, the longest exposure the most so. The apparatus 
hen put into the hands of an expert, who found that 
of light gained access to the plate by the side of the 
r when it was in a certain position during the ex- 
e. The defect was easily remedied, but the photo- 
ic results of a far away holiday tour were more or less 

Had the apparatus, before being taken away, been 
a few times out of doors, the defect would have been 
ed and quickly set right. Not long ago, in a con- 
rary, a photographer detailed some of his grievances 
st apparatus manufacturers, and mentioned that he 
ought a new camera, and took it out to do some work, 
nen found that he could not draw any of the shutters 
» slides, and had to go home without making an ex- 
e. It is a little difficult to imagine that any photo- 
er, particularly a professional, should go with a new 
atus into a field without taking the precaution to see if 
utters of the slides could be drawn, but such appears 
e been the case. However, as the above cases serve to 


illustrate that errors sometimes occur even in the work- 
shops of the best houses, although they are not frequent, 
yet when they do occur, they usually cause very considerable 
annoyance. Seeing the possibilities of such things happen- 
ing, we strongly advise all purchasers of new apparatus 
not to go away on a tour with it without previously having 
a full dress rehearsal in the field under the most trying 
conditions. 
x * * 


It is sometimes desirable to intensify 
certain portions of a negative while other 
parts are retained in their original state. 
Various methods of local intensification have, at different 
times, been published, and most answer well in the hands 
of those familiar with the working of them. But in the 
hands of novices they have sometimes led to the ruin of a 
valued negative. The powder, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the dusting-on, process lends itself well to the local intensi- 
fication of negatives, and, though it has more than once 
been advocated for the purpose, it is but little used. It is 
simple to work, and with it there is no risk whatever of 
injury to the negative. Again, if the result first produced 
is not altogether satisfactory, the work can be cleaned off 
and commenced afresh without the slightest fear of 
damage to the negative, as the intensification is done on 
the back of it. There are various formule for the dusting- 


of Negatives. 


on process, and that given on page 986 of the “ Almanac” 
It stands thus :— 


is as good as any. 


Gumiara bic ieee eae rere aes 80 grains 
WANING! SOBA ccsosnnoocosannue 60 grains 
Ammonium bichromate 60 grains 
AES 2 on eiarenaisans nati aaaronbedaotiogsdncuactas 7 ounces 
Methylated! spiritees.s-ses- sae teen 1 ounce. 


A thin coating of this is spread upon a glass plate and 
dried before the fire, or over a spirit lamp, in a darkened 
room, and then allowed to rest for a while after it is cold. 
Tf a dry powder is dusted over the plate in this state the 
powder will adhere evenly all over. But if the plate be 
exposed to light, under a negative, the powder will only 
adhere where it has been more or less protected from the 
action of light. In intensifying a negative the powder 
process is used as follows: Some of the above mixture is 
flowed over the glass side of the negative and drained off. 
The plate is then held before the fire until it is dry, and, 
while still warm, is laid, picture side upward, on a piece 
of black velvet, or cloth, and exposed to diffused light for 
a few minutes. It is then taken into the room, and some 
finely-powdered plumbago is applied with a soft camel-hair 
brush. It will be found to adhere in proportion as the 
film has been protected by the image of the negative, and, 
where the light has fully acted, it will not adhere at all. 
This being the case, it is obvious that if the powder be 
applied locally, only those portions will be strengthened, 
while the others will be left intact. In this way we have 
ample scope for individual treatment. Should the work 
not prove satisfactory the film can be cleaned off with a 
damp cloth and a fresh coating applied as before. If the 
powder takes too freely it is a sign that there is too much 
moisture in the film, and the plate should be slightly 
warmed again. If, on the other hand, it does not take 
freely enough the plate may be lightly breathed upon. 
The simplest way of fixing the powder image is to expose 
it, film side, to light for half an hour or so to harden the 
film. The slight tint of the bichromate will but very 
slightly retard the printing, and, therefore, need not be 
removed. It may be mentioned that but very little of the 
plumbago is necessary on the film, as it has great intensify- 
ing power. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSO- | 
CIATIONS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
In our last week’s issue we gave the annual report of the 
Professional Photographers’ Association, and, following it, 
some account of the doings of the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Society of New York, and the two, taken together, 
are interesting as well as instructive, since both institu- 
tions have the same common object in view—namely, the 
mutual benefit of their members. From what we gather 
from the reports of the meetings of the American Society, 
several of which have from time to time been published in 
our pages, there would seem to be a greater entente 
cordiale existing amongst professional photographers in the 
States than is the case in this country. Americans seem 


willing and anxious to assist their brethren in their | 


business methods, and so raise the status of the profession 
generally. Early next month there is to be a’ two days’ 
meeting and exhibition in New York. As described by the 
President of the Society, “it will be an ‘at home’ affair. 
The talks will concern ‘the business,’ the pictures will be 
‘business pictures,’ and everybody that attends will be 
just ‘business folks.’” This reads as a very business-like 
circular, and we have Jittle doubt, from what we know of 
American professional photographers, that the meeting will 
prove beneficial to all the members. It will doubtless 
occur to some that a similar exhibition in this country, 
under the auspices of the P.P.A., would be desirable, if 
run on purely business lines—more especially as technical 


| advance the status of photography as a calling. 


photography is not at all well represented at the differg 
exhibitions. There is no question that the P.P.A. jg 
necessity, that it is doing good work, and that it would ¢ 
more if it received better support from the professic 
generally. The annual report shows that between fifty ay 
sixty new members have joined, while some twenty mg 
bers have been lost by death or resignation. But the mo 
unsatisfactory intimation is that the names of about six 
members will have to be removed because repeated app 
cations have failed to produce payment of the subseriptic 
This is not at all to the credit of these persons, seeing th 
the subscription to the P.P.A. is only 5s. We are 
quently appealed to, as shown by the “ Answers” colum 
for advice on business matters, trade disputes, quality 
goods supplied, disputed accounts, non-executed order 
copyright, etc. Yet it frequently happens that it 
impossible or inadvisable to reply fully to such questi 
in print, and we have often had occasion to refer que 
or disputants to the P.P.A. 

Surely no one is in a better position to arbitrate in tra 
disputes than a body of professional photographers 
standing, and for its services in this direction alone 
P.P.A. deserves the widest support from the photograph 
profession. Over and over again it has been the means 
avoiding more or less costly law proceedings to the muti 
satisfaction of all parties concerned, and we would omit) 
opportunity of impressing upon photographers the intima 
relations which should exist between themselves and ; 
Association which in many ways has justified its claims 


01 


IS 


RETOUCHING NEGATIVES OF 


Ir is a pity that negatives of interiors so rarely pass through 
the hands of the retoucher, for it is a fact that, however 
perfect a negative may be, it rarely happens that it cannot 
be improved technically by judicious hand-work. And if, on 
the other hand (as is sometimes the case), it is of such poor 
quality as to be considered a failure, then skilful manipulation 
with the pencil and its allies may atone for its faults and 


make it more or less presentable. I once knew a gigantic 


order for photographs of a Royal function (interior) to be lost | 
because the negatives were too bad to use, and although the | 


firm was one of good standing, it was ignorant of the fact 
that they could be made presentable. I afterwards retouched 


these negatives, and gained thereby the acknowledgment that | 
the order could have been retained had the work been done at | 


the time. 

Speaking generally, faulty negatives of interiors give either 
a harsh black and white chalky appearance, with plenty of 
halation, or else a flat hazy effect from over-exposure. Doubt- 
less the difficulty of correctly judging the exposure, together 
with the use of unbacked plates, is answerable for the majority 
of failures, but, thanks to the craft of the negative-artist, these 
unpleasantnesses may be practically annihilated. 


Removing Halation. 


First let us consider how to make that white patch of halo | 


occupying the place of a window represent the beautiful stained 
glass pictures which should be there. No doubt all aro 


acquainted with the process known as “rubbing down,” and 
some also will remember the patch-like effects they have 
occasionally produced by its aid. To tell the truth, rubbing 
down halation from the top of a few trees requires much lees 
skill than removing halos from stained glass \ windows, 


for 


INTERIORS. 


you have not only to take away those “sun-dogs” and bi 
the printing density of the window down to that of thes 
of the negative, but also to preserve the delicate detail of 
pictures and lattices, as well as the representation of | 
architecture at each side. And the work must be done with 
strict sense of delimitation. 

The materials used are cotton cool, the finest tripoli powl 
and alcohol. Methylated spirit is generally employed, am 
have tried many others, such as benzine, benzole, chlorotot 
ether, etc. ; and also “Globe” polish, tripoli with indiarubh 
methylated spirit alone, flour of emery, and other mechaml 
reducers, but must give the palm to tripoli and absolute (I 
methylated) alcohol. The latter is difficult to obtain, 4 
expensive, but by far preferable. a 

Apply the mixture evenly, gently, and confine the fricl 
strictly to the part to be reduced. When of a proper dei 
wipe off with methylated spirit, and if the appearant 
then satisfactory (excepting a few shadow lines), attention® 
be paid to reducing masses of masonry, reflection from las 
of picture-frame, or aught else that will print out too whi 
Such parts can be likewise reduced if they consist of Jat 
patches, but if small, or of narrow proportions, the retouclt 
knife will be a more convenient instrument to use. Or 
sionally the tripoli-and-aleohol method is useful im # 
places, if applied on a piece of cotton wool or surgeon's | 
previously bound over the end of a flat wedge-pointed stick 


Knifing in Local Reduction. 

For clearing away the clogging in the fine shadow ine 
detail in windows, sculpture, and masonry, a knife diffe 
from the usual scalpel pattern is of service. It is @™ 
made from a drill (No. 12 to 15) or a carpet needle. It# 
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to 
to 
or 


latter, break off the eye, soften the steel in a fire or 
t-flame, and then file off to a chisel-shaped edge, one side 
eof thus being bevelled and the other flat. The edge 
Id not be square (horizontal) to the length of the needle, 
the left-hand end (viewed from the flat side) should 
me a little obliquely. After it has been shaped, make 
hot, and plunge immediately into cold water to harden 
steel. When the pointed end has been placed in a handle, 
shaped edge can be sharpened on an oil-stone. A fine 
cument of this description enables the artist to locate 
work more easily than a scalpel will do, and thus to act 
ditiously. 


Matting the Negative for Retouching. 


hen all the dark detail and shadows have been efficiently 
{ with, cover the negative with medium all over, and 
il up the light detail of the parts rubbed down. Next 
ish the negative with “matting” varnish and rub down 
mule 1,2o0r5, page 960-1, in this year’s “B.J. Almanac,” 
answer for a recipe). If the negative is valuable, or a 
» number of prints are to be made, it will be safer to 
dionize the negative previously, to prevent staining, as 
varnishes like the above do not protect as well as the 
1 hard negative varieties. In any case, when the varnish 


is matted, work over the little inequalities of depth (caused by 
rubbing down the film) with a stump and: plumbago; also 
lighten all broad shadows likely to print too heavily by the 
same means, or, if the surface is very great, use a tint stump 
instead. After they have received correction, work up the 
lighter detail and higher half-tones, and lights, including the 
work on friezes, screens, statuary, etc., with lead pencil, until 
they seem to stand out somewhat stereoscopically, for, gener- 
ally speaking—of course, there are exceptions—brilliancy with 
softness of tone and excellency of definition are aimed at 
in making photographs of interiors. When the pencilling is 
completed, you will probably have drawn a ~rfect picture of 
the interior on the surface of the varnish, which may be 
seen by holding the negative horizontally. It may be as 
well to mention that the pencil will not need such a fine 
point as is necesary for portrait retouching ; an ordinary point 
as used for drawing purposes is better. 

During the dull days, whilst the retouchers are slack, they 
might well fill up their time by working up stock negatives: 
of interiors of churches, chapels, and other buildings, for 
which there is a ready sale; and assuredly, if the work is well 
done, after copies will appear to have been made from a better 
and brighter batch of negatives altogether. 

ArrHur WHITING. 


ART 


IN PAINTING AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(A paper read before the Society of Arts on March 7.) 


short time ago I received a newspaper cutting from a friend of 
, who knew I was to have the pleasure of addressing you this 
ng on the subjects of painting and photography. The paragraph 
itained was evidently part of a correspondence being conducted 
2 paper on what were considered to be the rival claims of paint- 
nd photography as the exponents of art. The discussion appar- 
had taken the turn of weighing the claims of the two exponents, 
figured in the letter under the title of “The Man with a Con- 
mn” and “The Camera Man.” As the argument progressed, and 
ros and cons were given, one read of the ultimate triumph of 
; Camera Man” and of the eventual downfall to ignominy of 
» Man with a Conception” who would, no doubt, it was politely 
ated, “finally disappear.” 

ference to 'a matter of comparatively such small importance as 
etter, may appear to be slight foundation for a paper concerning 
ubject, but there is, unfortunately, a good deal being said and 
ed of a like nature in connection with it; which is only of a 
Nef-breeding, character, that can be for no good, and frequently 
} men of repute into an idle argument which they presently 
thaving embarked upon. Now I submit that all such discussions 
relevant, and are but a waste of time, for it is foolish to spend 
y in disputing who is going to do a thing best while the time so 
dyed might be given to the subject itself. The study of art is the 
t of both fraternities, and whether the man devoted to that 
t elects to work with the palette, or the camera, he must remem- 
hat he is engaged upon the study of a serious and beautiful sub- 
and realise the fact that its followers have far more to gain by 
ing in unity than they could ever achieve by disputing on the 
If the art of futurity is to be produced by the camera, well and 
; let us be thankful to know that the future will contain art. 
if such be the case, that the camera be the instrument of it, it 
till require to be handled by a man with conception, for, as we 
, art is found only in the personality of the individual and does 
lepend upon any special apparatus. In the meantime let all 
vers of art assist each other, for it is a profession which enjoys 
ignity of standing by itself, in this kingdom, without assistance, 
vith not too much of encouragement, for the spirit of the age is a 
lercial one, and the public moneys are utilised by the State for 
mstruction of huge engines of war for the protection and develop- 


ment of this spirit, leaving the gent 
themselves. 


er arts of peace to shift for 


Schools in Art. 

Art itself at the present day, or, perhaps, rather pictorial art, is in 

a somewhat eruptive condition, and it might be advantageous for us 
to give a short time to its consideration. Periodically, for all time, 
the art of painting has been subject to the vigorous action taken by 
groups of strong men who have felt called upon to assert their inde- 
pendent views, and to act in concert in supporting them. These 
groups of men have always been so vital in their work, and have so 
tenaciously adhered to their aims, that in course of time thay attain 
to the dignity of being entitled “schools.” The particular individu- 
ality of each of these schoods is always associated with the emphatic 
insistence upon one or other of the canons of art at the expense of the. 
remainder. Hither forcible dwelling upon the quality of detail alone,. 
or tone, colour, light and shade, or general effect. There are those: 
among us who can remember the appearance of schools affecting all! 
these features, back to the ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelite” body, whose passion 
was excessive detail. These movements are generally well timed, and’ 
indeed may be considered to be the natural outcome of their age, the 
calling attention to some weak point in the art of the period; and, 
even if, in the enthusiasm of the quest, its votaries outstrip the 
bounds of moderation, the gain to the common cause is great. 


Form is the Essence of Art. 

The movement of the present day we are all familiar with, under 
the title of “Impressionism.” Impressionism differs from the schools 
that have preceded it in the fact that it makes no effort in the 
direction of adding to the existing practice of painting. On the con- 
trary, it subtracts a good deal from it. It contents itself with a 
memorandum of the effect, and avoids the risk of contending with 
other qualities. The principal notes are struck, and left, without 
any gradation or attempt at delicacy or detail, the resulting effort, 
regarded as a picture, stops short just where difficulty begins—that 
of showing knowledge and management in the more subtle passages 
of the painter’s art. The canvases are really beginnings of pictures, 
left in the state which has been known from all time among painters 
as the “laying in” stage. The facility of execution which this class 
of work offers the painter is necessarily effective, decoratively ; and a 
certain number of imitators, captivated by its facility and novelty, 
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are following the lead given, as other men have followed other leads— 
mistaking a part for the whole, and they will have the misfortune 
of leaving no art legacy behind them. But the sobering influence of 
time in all these cases is the healer, and though, in the course of 
nature, the dying out of the school of the day makes room for that of 
the next, the good which is found in them is duly gathered by, and 
incorporated into, the beautiful things we know as art. So these of 
us who aspire to know of art, in its larger sense, must put ourselves 
‘outside the influences of these factions, as sole teachers, and turn to 
the truly great achievements of the past As form is undoubtediy the 
greatest and strongest element in art so 1s the sculpture of ancient 
Greece the finest art the world has ever seen, or may see. What has 
been lost to us in the destruction of the paintings of this period we 
shail never know, but we have the masterpieces of the Italian, Spanish 
and Dutch schools for our guides. The great elements of the work 
of these masters appeal alike to the painter and photographer; the 
same lessons in strenuous constructive ines, masses of light and 
shade, and harmony of colour. 

Apart from these giants in art of the past, we have more modern 
painters, men of our own time and country, whose work is worthy of 
ranking with the highest. It is not the fashion jest now to dilate 
upon the work of those three great painters of our Engiish school, 
George Mason, Frederick Walker, and Sir John Millais, but their 
position is an undying one, and to them mainly the modern art of this 
country owes its glorious heritage of colour, which not long since 
made English art respected throughout the world. This legacy has 
been neglected of late years, and has suffered from the imitations of 
foreign methods, which have untortunately tainted the inspirations 
of many men whose pride it should have been to uphold the reputa- 
tion of what can almost be considered a trust left in their charge. 
Let us strive at all events to be original, not alone in a national 
sense, but as applied to the individual. No man yet obtained the 
respect of his fellows by founding himself upon another. It is so 
gasy a thing, and so poor a thing, to be an echo. 


Figure Study May Inspire Creative 
Photography. 

Modern photography has every reason to be warmly congratuiated 
upon the great strides it has made, not only in matters pertaining 
to its scientific side, but also in the more important one of artistic 
quality. In the pictures of landscape we have a simple rendering of 
nature without any desire to dress it up, or pre tify it, which is most 
healthful. The coming to the front of this appreciation of simple 
dignified subject matter is a striking feature in the advance of late 
years. Landscape photography of this order is the outcome of the 
most careful study, for the inexorable lines of nature cannot be moved, 
and any incongruity can only be circumvented by discriminating 
choice of the point of sight. Sometimes this has not been overcome, 
‘because, apparently, it could not be overcome, while retaining some 
important feature necessary to the picture. The difficulty of control 
-of the subject is, doubtiess, the stumbling block in the way of land- 
‘scape photography; but when we remember that these very many 
fine things have been produced, under hampering restriction, the 
prospect of what might be possible in directions, where the artist 
‘had greater facilities, is of the utmost interest. The representations 
‘we have of studies of the sea are very impressive, particularly those 
which are not too sharp in their definition, and where the sense of 
movement has not been checked by a metallic crispness. In these 
we can estimate the beauty of the drawing seen in tumbling water, 
and the character and form of the masses of flying spray. Some of 
these breaking seas are splendid things. Many of the scenes show- 
ing the effect of evening are pleasing enough, though the prevailing 
tendency is to indulge somewhat too freely in indistinctness of focus, 
for some granular process is employed in the making of the prints, 
which invests the entire picture with the same quality. Nature 
always has a decisive note somewhere, of more or less emphasis. The 
work done in the direction of interiors is, with the facilities offered 
by the use of modern apparatus, most perfect as a record of the 
image before it. The figure subjects that one sees are fewer in number 
than the landscapes, but are perhaps the more attractive in one 
sense, for the photographer has greater responsibility here in his 
personal conception and arrangement of them, and his capacity as an 
artist is more directly brought before us. Many of these subjects 


are excellent, and some contain aims of a high order which would 


| lishments devoted to art. 


seem to forecast the future of photography. For this is the direct 
to which the art ought to be strong enough to assert itself, where, 
can dominate its subject, and invest it with the creative, 


The Recording Camera. 

| In the commercial world photography is playing a s 
the publishers, and in the direction of illustrated journalism there: 
uo doubt that it is doing a useful thing. I think that we must a 
admit that the bond fide character of a photographic picture, whic 
illustrates a topical subject, is one of far greater interest 4 
one of idealised treatment which we were familiar with in the pas 
We are bound to respect such pictures as fact, as true representatigy 
of the incidents depicted, which is exactly what is wante 
purpose. We want in such cases to know what the incident was lik 
not what another man thought it was like. These mat ers, 
do not pertain to art, though there is one phase of such photograph 
work which has done an immense service to the world, and t 
has enabled those who live thousands of miles away to have a com 
plete image of people and countries they may never hope to 
personally. Photography has practicaliy brought to every 
a true picture of all others. To science, as well as art, 

great gift, not to mention the unspeakable interest to many t 
of families who are scattered widely apart. 
in the cap of photography. 


rong part 


count 
his ig 
ousand 
This is the great feathe 


Education in Art. 


One of the reasons of the greatness of art in the past is foundd 
the fact that people lived in times when they were surrounded by th 
beautiful to a far greater extent than at the present day, and the 
became so familiar with it that a high standard of appreciation Wa 
reached, not only by the exponents of art, but by the public itsel 
In Greece the human figure was, of course, the dominant influence, 
Itaiy the fine personality and grandeur of costume, in Holland a 
Spain the characteristic and the picturesque. Modern 
permit these surroundings, but the representations of such thing 
hanging upon the wall, as painted by the great men of t 5 
produced an instructive influence which should be found in all estab 
Iam, unfortunately, rather ignorant of th 
methods of education which prevail among photographic societies 
and my knowledge of photography of to-day is founded 
extent upon the exhibitions of pictures that are seen annua 
in London. The scientific side of the subject evidently is 
vided for, but one often wonders whether there is a course 
in art pursued in the societies, independently of the use of 
itself. The student in painting is for some years occupied i 
of art, or the studios of painters, learning not only his crafi 
but educating his taste and forming his standard of beauty 
study of the fine examples of art he finds placed before him. 
importance of this can be hardly over-estimated. A man’s cult 
taste is not born with him. He, o course, may be born wi i 
for art, but that gift is profitless unless it is educated and developed 
Art is a most serious as well as a most beautiful study, : 
student not only has to master the executive of his profession, } 
with the palette or the camera, but he has to learn to compate, ag 
mature his judgment to be able to select, for selection is t ) 
principle of art. A landscape painter who has been drilled in the 
schools can apply the principles he has mastered there to 
work of his life—landscape painting—equally well wi 
intends to paint the figure. 
in the 


o produce work } 
with ke the painter, has not the power 0 
al ion or elimination when once the photographic plate 1s ex )08g 
He therefore has to use the keenest judgment and taste in the We 
paration of his subject beforehand, which must necessarily be a mpg 
difficult thing to do, and will test his know edge of art in a hig 
degree. I am, of course, here alluding to the treatment of the fgt : 
subject, for with landscape the power of creation does not lend itsel 
freely to photography, and beyond the choice of point of sight, @ 


era 


the waiting for the appearance of a satisfactory effect To8 the “- 

the scope afforded to the photographer for the exercise of the crea 

is limited by the intractability of his subject. 
Study the Living Model. 


P Ee ear hoto- 
I do not know whether there exists such an institution as a P 


) cae h 
graphic school for students to study from the living model, but sue 
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shool must undoubtediy prove of much value; and in the study of Instantaneous Photography. 
works of masters, by grouping human figures with an exact 
lity to resemblance, pose, lighting, and detail to the original 
ture, under the tuition of a photographer who was a master of the 
side of the matter, an opportunity of a most instructive nature 
aid be found. If this idea should be new it may possibly not 
duce a favourable impression, for few innovations do. Personally, 
elieve that the greatest things that photography is going to do 
the future will be associated with the figure; for, in connection 
h that, the photographer will have the best opportunity of de- 
oping and showing his creative power in art, and it is this very 
ity of the creative which is the charm. When we remember the 
uisite modeiling of fiesh and the tenderness of tone which a good 
ytograph can give, it seems a great loss that these qualities are 
/made available to the full extent. A student trained in art, 
rking with fastidious care in selecting his model, and in conducting 
whole operations, would, I am persuaded, if he was a man with 
imagination, produce some photographic pictures which would 
ise a sensation. The actor’s is an art--how much greater to make 
igure so perfectly play’ a part that the resulting study should be 
eived as a great picture. Beautiful as quantities of the landscapes 
, which are seen in photographic exhibitions, they are the art 
tative compared with the results which are possible in this direc- 
a, at the hands of the right man. If the day shouid come when a 
n, with the conception and insight of our painter, G. F. Watts, 
| who combines that power with a photographic executive of thv 
atness of Mrs. Margaret Cameron’s, the world will see for the first 
ie what it is possible for photography to achieve. 


I should like to make a few remarks upon one or two subjects, as a 
painter, though the subject-matter is more or less photographic. The 
first of these is what is called “Instantaneous Photography.” Some 
time age we had a visit paid to this country by a lecturer whose 
wonderful photographs of moving animals immediately arrested the 
attention of artists of all kinds. If the lecturer had contented himse 
with his own department, the photographic analysis of the movement 
of animals, all would have been well, but he demonstrated by single 
records of action, that is to say the action that is found in the 
1-500th part of a second that the movement shown in the pictures of 
animals by Landseer, by Rosa Bonheur, and others, was incorrect. 
This is another example of mistaking a part for the whole. It is t 
object of art, in representing movement, to communicate to th 
senses of the spectator the sensation of movement as it appears to the 
human eye, and not as it appears to a photographic lens worked 
a shutter at 1-500th part of a second. For instance, if a cart wheel, 
revolving quickly, is photographed by such a quick apparatus the 
resulting picture conveys the idea of a wheel at rest, for every spoke 
and detail is sharply defined. But contrast with this the conven- 
tional way of drawing a wheel revolving, a circle with a few irregular 
radiating lines proceedings from its centre, and you at once get the 
sentiment of motion. This is art. The other is mechanics. When 
the series of pictures was shown, one at a time, the quaint and 
extraordinary action of the horses provoked the audiences to amuse- 
iment; yet when they were shown in quick rotation 
in the biograph and gave, in their combination, the sugges- 
tion of action which the human eye can appreciate, the applause of the 
spectators testified their pleasure. This is to be said of all represen- 
tation of movement by Art—that they shall convey only to the eye 
what the eye is limited to seeing. Analytical demonstration beyond this. 
steps out of the domain of art into that of science. It is the duty of 
art to represent the typical and not the exceptional. Please do not 
gather from this that I am not alive to the intense interest which 
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The Tragedy of Art. 


3ut the pursuit of pure art is a thorny path to tread, and, if a poor 
n essays to venture his fate in this direction he must do so pre- 
ed to lead a life of stern self-denial and extreme patience. Kven 


n he may have to contend not 
ual want ; for recognition even o 


aetimes so late in life as to be valueless to him. 


only with vicissitude, but with 
a truly distinguished man comes 
A sadder case of 


subjects taken with t' 
graphs so taken must 


ne hand camera always possess. 


The photo- 


certainly appeal to every lover of Nature— 


s kind it is difficult to quote than the Frenchman, J. F. Millet, if they have had enough exposure. 


painter of “The Angelus.” As there may be some present whe 


‘not acquainted with the strugg 
sw facts from his life may be enl 
llet’s life by his friend Sensier, 
eribner’s Monthly.” Sensier re 


e this eminent man had, perhaps 
ightening. The extracts are from 


which is te be found in Vol. XX. of 


ates how Millet, though leading 


simple life of a peasant, could barely obtain the necessaries of 


Perspective 
hould like to dwell upon is the photographic 
on a fairly large scale. These portraits some- 
uality about them which prevents them being. 


Another subject I s 
portrait, taken direct, 
times have a certain q 
accepted as successful 


in Portraits. 


ikenesses, although the expression is admitted 


to be natural, and the features individually faithful in identity. Now 
I would submit the opinion that this is the result of the camera being, 
brought too close to the subject, and therefore exaggerating the 
perspective view of the face. While the human vision consists, as it 
does, of the combined images of the two eyes, the vision of the 
camera depends upon its single lens; and though a perfectly satis- 
factory image can be obtained, at a certain distance, by the two: 
human eyes, because, from their different positions, they are able to. 
look more or less round the sides of an object, the camera lens has 
but one point of sight, and, from the same distance, would yield a 
very different image, because it does not see round the sides of the 
object. This leads to undue prominence being given to the nose and 
front planes of the face. As an illustration of what is meant, let us. 
suppose a view taken, of the front face of a human head as a model, 
so close to it that the ears would not be seen by the photographic 
lens, as they would lie behind the projecting cheeks of the face. The 
two human eyes, at the same distance from the face of the model, 
would see a portion of the ears, because from their two points of 
sight they would see round the cheeks of the model to some extent. 
The point of sight therefore for the photographic lens to be placed, to 
obtain the same view as that of human vision, is at the apex of the: 
cone of rays which includes the visual angles of the two human eyes. 
The stereoscopic camera, with its twin lenses placed apart, as human 
eyes are, would obtain the same view of the model as the human 
vision—that is to say the combination of its two pictures would give 
the same view. This illustration is, of course, a:much exaggerated 
one, but portraiture is such a subtle thing that the slightest variation 
in the proportion of the features is to be guarded against as a dis- 
turbing influence, and this difference between the human vision and 
what we may call that of the camera, should be remembered at alb 
points of sight. 


for his family, and this was mainly done by his painting sign- 
ids for a few francs each, struggling to pay off his debts to the 
al tradesmen for their daily food. “ Amidst these miseries,” says 
isier, his head always ill, and disquiet and fear always following 
1, Millet painted his most beautiful works—“ The Gleaners,” “ The 
gelus,” and “ Waiting.” 

‘The Angelus” was painted in 1859, and sent to Paris, where it 
‘two months without an offer being made for it. This year he 
ites to Sensier :— 

‘It is frightful to be stripped naked before such people, not so 
ch for one’s pride, which of course suffers, as because it is impos- 
le to get what we need. We have wood for only one or two days, 
1 we do not know how to get it, as they will not give it to us 
hout money. Iam suffering and sad. Forgive me for telling you 
se things. I do not pretend to be more unfortunate than a lot of 
er people, but each feels his own pain. I am working on 
. drawings of Alfred Feydeau, whose money I beg you to send as 
m as you get it, for the children cannot be without a 
. Try, my dear Sensier, to coin some money with my pictures ; 
| them at any price, but send me one hundred francs, fifty, 
even thirty.” 

Thirty francs!—twenty-five shillings! This was the year he 
nted “The Angelus.” He died, as Sensier says, “ killed before 
time by the endless battles in which his strength could not but 
|.” This is, 1 am afraid, very gloomy reading, but it is far from 
inting as the solitary instance of the world’s greatest treasures 
ng wrung from suffering humanity. It is an account which does 
| apparently encourage a novice to try his fortune in the same 
ection. But to such a man as this work was more important than 
, and the world reaps the benefit, however much it may com- 
erate the sufferings of his family and himself. 
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Possible Virtues of Halation. 


The other subject I will touch upon before concluding is that of 
‘diffused light seen in the interiors of buildings. Photographers have 
a wholesome dread of the quality which is called “ha ation,” and, 
while it certainly is an eye-sore to see the tracery of a window 
obliterated by a flood of bright light, I really think it is quite as 
uncomfortable to have the detail of a window sharply picked out like 
tthe working drawing of an architect. The effect of diffused light 
about the interior of a cathedral is a most poetic element, and is one 


which some of our great interior painters have seized upon to con- « 


struct their pictures with. Perhaps a medium course between the 
two extremes would be the safest one to adopt. At all events, if the 
photographer wants to make a picture, and not a portrait, of an 
interior, let him avail himself of this opportunity of obtaining such 
beautiful gradation of tone as the occasion offers. 

It is this very quality of luminous haze that was so largely employed 
‘by Turner in the beautiful sunset scenes of his, in which he deliber- 
ately introduced the sun itself, and made magnificent use of the play 
of light upon the atmosphere, in managing the effect of his picture. 
It is well to speak of this great man Turner as an “Impressionist,” for 
that he most certainly was, in the fullest sense, for he conveyed not 
only a most gorgeous impression of the effect of the scene represented, 
but also the detailed impression of the most infinite number of subtle 
gradations in the beautiful tones of distances, from the delicate film 
of the extreme horizon to the strong and full-blooded modelling of the 
foreground of his picture. 

I have tried to discuss our subject by a high standard, which is the 
only one possible to take with the question of art, and it is the 
‘standard that all serious aspirants have to abide by in our profession. 

It is a beautiful profession, and is, to a great extent, like virtue, 
its own reward. All that we, the members of it, can do, in its further- 
ance, is to strive to hold the mirror up to Nature; to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. J. C. Dorrman. 


The Chairman (Mr. David Murray) paid a high tribute for the 
excellent paper which had been read, and said he would take the 
opportunity, which he had never previously enjoyed, of expressing 
his views on the subject. He wished to ventilate his own delight in 
that most interesting pursuit, photography. When science sprang 
‘upon art, that wonderful invention, there was great alarm felt every- 
where, and nowhere more than among portrait painters. There 
existed a letter from Sir William Beechey imploring the Lunar Society, 
one of the earliest of the photographic societies, to suppress their 
discovery, as otherwise the portrait-painter’s profession would be 
ruined. Now quietly, gently, and absolutely, that alarm had sub- 
‘sided, and photography had proved to be a good friend to the portrait 
painter. But it had been a foe to him in some respects. The por- 
trait painters had‘ been in the habit of abandoning themselves fear- 
lessly to portraiture as the expression of lines and quantities of grace, 
‘but they were compelled by the mirror which photography presented 
to them to give details which hampered them in much that was 


valuable and essential in art. He knew some portrait -painters who , 


had gone so far as to adopt.photography as a*basis of their work. 
‘Some had had a photograph of the sitter enlarged on to the canvas; 
they were almost compelled to do that because of the poverty of their 
‘powers of drawing. Some landscape painters had been addicted to 
the same-habit.: But he knew some portrait painters who were as 
infallible as the camera, almost, in their power to draw, yet who 
avaiied themselves of the photograph so that no fact should be omitted. 
He regretted that because it showed a tendency to cram the picture 
with details which were not essential factors. Of course, the camera 
‘was a great aid to the landscape painter, but he did not feel at home 
with it. Ifhe could catch the ever changing clouds with it he would 
utilise that and discard the rest. Photography had been extraor- 
dinary serviceable in that it had enabled us to bring together repro- 
-ductions from the finest collections of art throughout the world, and 
he had recently seen a huge volume of photographs of master-pieces 
in continental galleries, and had been amazed at the perfection of the 
photography when employed by a man who obviously must have 
been an artist. Every fact of interest worthy of the painter's atten- 


| tion was given, the quality of the canvas, the impress to the sive 
of the brush, and the particular form of a chosen touch, as well as} 
| time records on the surface. _No man who had not the artistic instiy 


in a high degree could have taken such photographs. The only thi 
which seemed to be wanting was that precious thing—colour, 
even colour seemed shortly likely to be embraced in the triumy 
of the man with the camera. He had found great delight in Cassel 
publication, “The Nation’s Pictures,” which was issued at a yg 
cheap rate. He did not say the colours were perfect, but hey, 
any rate, served to recall the actual pictures to those who had gp 
them. Some of the colour reproductioss were extremely h 
With regard to the question of art in photography, Mr. Doll 
treated that part of the subject very well. The value of art 
had been enlarged upon, and he agreed with it. He spoke hi 
the valuable magazine, ‘The’ Studio,” and he had been amax 
at how near some of those reproductions were to the work of first-1a 
artists. Some of the pictures showed that a photographer might} 
a great artist. He spoke in terms of great admiration of urner 
work, whom he described as that great giant on art, the biggest ma 
in art in any realm of any time. The photographer as well as { 
artist might despair of ever being able to combine effects so beaulif 
as he had. He hoped there wouid always be impressionists, thong 
the great bulk of them were not good, interesting, nor yaluabl 
Many of them were impressionists because they could be nothij 
more; a half-finished or three-quarter-finished statement or cones 
tion in art was the most they could achieve, and they seemed prom 
of it. A perfunctory fashion of treating the most delicate tru} 
was not to be recommended, certainly not to the student. Whe 
master minds came to treat their work in an impressionist fashion 
was on the strength of well-based knowledge and a large facility 
handling, and they were therefore entitled to it. Inspired by Turnet 
work, very many impressionists sought a path of their own, and 
latest stage in Turner’s art attracted them. It began by a numb 
of French impressionists finding Turner’s work so interesting th 
they resolved to work upon the methods which he had adopted, a 
introduce the spectral tints all through their work. None had do 
that more intelligently, honestly, and perseveringly than Claud 
Monet. But when one gave all credit. to his performances, one mi 
admit with regret that Claude Monét had not painted pictures, hi 
had painted wonderfully interesting exercises. Shall the day col 
when these exercises will result in great pictures? He would li 
to see that school abandon somewhat the practice of the prismat 
tinting, and see the tinting controlled to one general aspect whit 
would represent atmosphere as Turner represented it. Tum 
work, with its wonderful compositions, its great artistic as wellt 
scientific joy in colour, and its lovely surfaces of paint, delighted al 
convinced and remained with us for all time, ever growing greall 
as our own knowledge extended. The camera had its triumphs andi 
future, and he hoped it would ever extend its usefulness and progres 
The chemical knowledge in connection with the camera seemed tol 
acquired by everyone with equal facility, and now there remained 
careful study of the art side of the question. He concluded by pi 
posing @ very hearty vote of thanks to the reader of the paper, whic 
was: carried ‘manimously. 


eautify 
man hij 


Mr. Dollman, in reply, expressed his thanks for the vote whic 
haa been accorded him, and: for the lenient way in which his pap 
had been treated in the discussion. With regard to combinatidl 
printing in photography; it appeared to be a matter of great respal 
sibility to do such a thing. He did not pretend to be an expert! 
photography, but he realised the fact that in Nature when one Tooke 
at a scene a certain scheme existed of light and shadow and tone, 
interfere with which was in some measure to run the risk of mam 
it in its entirety. With regard to mechanical work on the negatt 
‘that would appear to produce a hybrid example of art for which 
present there was no want, and it scarcely came under the subject 
discussion. His aim in the paper was a conscientious effort to 
the truth from the points of view of the photographer and the pal! 
as the most serviceable way of bringing them together. He saw m0 
in Nature than the impressionist did, and he could not recommend 
anyone that which he did not believe in himself. j 


PHOTOGRAPHING near Forts.—A Londoner named Gardner, who 
was found taking photographs last week at! Lido di Malamocco, in 
close proximity to the fortifications, was arrested on suspicion of 


being engaged in espionage. His kodak was taken from him, 
he was detained -in custody for twenty-four hours, when his phote 
graphs were developed and found to be of a harmless nature. 
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Pbhoto-Wechanical Doies. 


Reproducing Medals. 


nocrss Work” in its current issue publishes several replies 
a query asking how to reproduce medals to secure the 
per effect of relief. Several methods are given, viz., the 
ster cast, spraying the medal with grey colour from airbrush, 
. Hood’s method of allowing smoke from burning magnesium 
bon to reach the surface of the medal, which is held face 
wnwards over the burning ribbon, and, finally, the method 
lighting with one lamp only. The last method may not 
successful unless one other precaution is taken, and that 
to keep the light moving to and fro and, if possible, up 
1 down slightly, while the exposure is being made. If 
inging lamps are in use, this is perhaps the simplest and 
+ method. 

fo fasten the medal on the board, it is advised that pins 
mounting brads should be used, but a better method has 
m shown to the writer by Mr. W. J. Smith, at the L.C.C. 
ool. This consists in cutting an aperture out of millboard 
ighly corresponding to the shape of the medal, but slightly 
aller. Cut this in half, lay the medal down on the copying 
id, and then place one half of the millboard on each side 
it. These can be wedged up closely and then pinned down 
h drawing-pins, so that they hold the medal fast without 
danger to it, and there is no fear of shadow from projecting 
s nor anything to be engraved away afterwards. 


Contract Prices for Process Blocks. 
he London County Council recentiy invited tenders for process 
sks from several firms, and the matter is dealt with in the minutes 
he meeting held on February 13, 1906 (to be obtained of P. S. King 
Co., Westminster, price 6d.). Quotations are printed from five 
is, the lowest being for line blocks 2d. per square inch, with 
imum of Qs., all the other firms quoting 24d. and 2s. 6d., for half- 
2 43d., minimum 4s. 9d., the rest quoting 5d., with minimum of 
or 6s. The lowest quotation was accepted. 
Embossing. 

[essrs. Bourne and Co. have issued an attractive little circular on 
jossing, in which they explain to the small printer exactly how 
may do embossing, and offer to help him in his work by making 
ncos,” and to sell him composition, with which he can do such 
+k both well and cheaply. 


The Business Side of Photo-Engraving. 
Tow is it that one business last year lost £1,000, while another, 
ng roughly the same turnover, made a profit of £2,000? That photo- 
raving can evidently be made to pay with energetic and capable 
aagement appears from the prospectus of Carl Hentschel (1906), 

This shows that an average profit of over £10,000, or 8 per cent. 
the capital, has been made for the past two years. The additional 
ital asked for by the company, it is reported, was fully sub- 
bed before the time that the lists were to remain open had 
ired. 


. series of four lecture demonftrations on duplicate plate-making, 
trotyping and stereotyping commenced last week at the 
t Court School, and will be continued on Thursday evenings. 
> first three are by Mr. J. S. Sunderland, and the last by 
Sherard Cowper Coles.. Admission is free to students of the 
ool; to others, 2s. for the course. Succeeding these lectures will 
a course of seven lectures on three-colour and orthochromatic 
tography, commencing May 3. Further particuiars will be 


ounced in due course. 
El 


tox Platinum Deposits.—Telegrams from Shadrinsk, in the Goy- 
ment of Perm, the chief mining region of Russia, report the dis- 
sry of rich platinum deposits in the Ougry and Katchkomury 
ricts. 


Patent Dews. 


pee SS 

Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated im 
« Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between March 5 
aya! UO e— 
Srir-Tonrne Papprs.—No. 5,276. Improvements in the treatment of 

prints on self-toning paper. Francis John Shepherd and John J. 
Griffin and Sons, Ltd., 322, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Cammras.—No. 5,354. Improvement in photographic cameras. 
Clarence Claxton, Blagdon Turner, and Stanley Wyndham 
Jamieson, 321, High Holborn, London. 

Iso Scremns.—No. 5,603. Improvements in isochromatic screens. 
Thomas Baird, Stewart Baird, 96, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

CrvemarocraPHs.—No. 5,626. Improvements in cinematographs and 
projecting apparatus. Arthur Samuel Newman, 23, Southamp- 
ton Buildings, London. 

Prixtixg Masxs.—No. 5,670. Improvements in masks for photo- 
graphic printing processes. Leipziger Buchbinderie Akt Ges 
vorm Gustav Fritzsche, 111, Hatton Garden, London. 

Bertex Campras.—No. 5,673. Improvements in reflex cameras by 
the addition hereto of a swing back. Ernest Human, 43, Whitta 
Road, Manor Park, Essex. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

Dark Sripus.—No. 19,032, 1905. The invention consists of a dark 


slide with notches in the upper part of the case to obviate 
projecting shutters. Gustav Geiger, 16, Maxwilliam Platz, 
Munich. 

Exxcrric Srupio Licuts.—No. 25,392, 1905. The claims is for a 
system of electric incandescent lights which allows (1) the distri- 
bution of the light -to be regulated by placing the normally 
burning lamps without necessitating work with a too glaring 
light, and (2) the increase of the light. by raising the potential 
merely during the taking of the photograph. Philipp Georg von 
der Lippe, 4, Bogittenaner Lande, Vienna, I. 

The following Complete Specification is open to public inspection 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— - 
SrerEoscopic PHorocraPus.—No. 5,267, 1906. Method and appara- 

tus. Bug Ges m.b. H. zur Verwertung von Erfindungen. and 


Barnack. 


ee 


Tur second American Photographic Salon will be exhibited in New 
York by the Metropolitan Camera Club from May 28 to June 9. Offi- 
cers of the club for 1906 are: —W. T. Knox, president; Dr. W. J. 
Furness, vice-president; S. C. Bullenkamp, secretary; J. Hunter, 
treasurer; E. Polasek, librarian; directors, Curtis Bell, B. F. Wood- 
burn, L. A. Malkill, W. H. Zerbe, D. Elmes. 
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Exhibitions. 


ae 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Tue Thirteenth Annual Exhibition was held on March 13 and 14, 
when the judges, Messrs. J. T. Ashby and H. W. Bennett made the 
following awards in the open sections :— 

Prints.—Silver medal, No. 216, “In Old York,” A. W. Walburn; 
bronze medal, No. 223, “Now Came Still Evening On,” W. L. F. 
Wastell; certificate, No. 214, “In Blythburgh Church,” L. C. F. 
Robson ; certificate, No. 222, “The Edge of the Common,” W. L. F. 
Wastell. Lantern slides.—Silver medal, set by A. Nicholson; bronze 
medal, set by Graystone Bird; certificate, set by H. Wormleighton. 
Stereoscopic slides.—Bronze medal, set by H. Wormleighton ; certi- 
cate, set by A. Woolford. 


WALSALL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


THE Walsall Society held their bi-annual exhibition on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday last in the Assembly Rooms. It was opened 
by the town clerk, Mr. T. R. Cooper. A capital collection of 
members’ work was shown in landscape, seascape, portraiture, 
architecture, flowers, novices’ and lantern slides, in addition to a 
small but excellent loan collection. The list of awards, made by 
Messrs. Hughes, Harold Baker, and F. H. Pilditch is as follows:— 

President’s special prize awarded to Mr. Geo. W. Richmond for 
best in the exhibition (irrespective of class) for his picture entitled 
“This is the forest primeval . . .” 

Landscape (Class 1).—lst (11), “ Eckington Bridge,” Mrs. W. 
Bullock; 2nd (4), “Among the Heather,” W. A. Hubball; 3rd (25), 
“Walhouse Street,’ W. Meikle. 

Seascape (Class 2).—1st (93), “Sunset,” W. T. Comer; 2nd (87), 
“The Ebbing Tide,” F. P. Farrington; 3rd (94), “On the Blyth,” 
W. J. Brown. 

Genre, Portraiture, etc. (Class 3).—1st (118), “The Bible,” W. 
Meikle; 2nd (208), “The Parks’ Keeper,” W. James; 3rd (172) 
“Who Said Mouse?” Mrs. W. T. Comer. 

Architecture (Class 4).—1st (142), “North Aisle, Gloucester 
Cathedral,’ Mrs. W. Bullock; 2nd (141), “Vale Crucis Abbey,” 
W. A. Hubball; 3rd (144), “Crypt Ruins, Wingfield Manor,” E. 
Holmes. 

Flowers (Class 5).—1st (174), “Clematis, Labata Indiviser,” G. T. 
Thompson ; 2nd (168), “ Basket of Flowers,” Mrs. W. T. Gomer. 

Novices (Class 6).—lst (224), “ Evening, Autumn,” A. E. W. 
Aldridge; 2nd (222), “ Dovedale,” Alfred Ford; 3rd (197), “ Wash- 
ing Day,” F. W. Hale. 

Lantern Slides—1st, J. H. Hubball; 2nd, J. Meikle; 3rd, J. H. 
Bullock. 

They are energétic and businesslike in Walsall, and we are glad 
to hear that the exhibition has left a balance to be handed over to the 
Society's funds. The catalogue is quite an example to similar photo- 
graphic societies in the way it sets forth (in photographs) the adyan- 
‘tage of the Walsall Society, and it speaks well for the executive 
when we mention that ‘it was on sale with the award list in it within 
two hours of the judging. Apparently the Secretary of the Walsall 
Society is a man feared of printers. 


2 


a 


Tur Coburn Exhibition at the Royal Photographic Society, 
Russell Square, remains open, we would remind our readers, only 
for a week or ten days longer. We hope that the opportunity of 
seeing Mr. Coburn’s really great successes in portraiture has been or 
will be seized before it is gone. Admission to the R.P.S. is granted 
on signing the visitors’ book, and we believe the exhibition is open 
daily (Saturdays included) from 11 to 5. 

Tue Bishop Auckland Photographic Society have decided to hold 
their third Triennial Exhibition on the 6th, 7th, and 8th November 
next. There will be open classes. 


Tue “Graphic” this week presents a new feature. In addition to 
the usual artistic illustrations, it contains the first of a series of 
supplements, entitled “Portrayed by the Camera,” which is com- 
posed of four pages full of striking scenes from photographs taken 
at home and abroad. 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


“Pantar” Anastigmats. Made and sold by C. P. Goer: 
Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 

These lenses are of the “ convertible ” variety, being composed 
two anastigmatic “single ” combinations, which may be of equal 
of different focal lengths according to the selection of the purchagg 
Sets consisting of these combinations are also listed, and seven dig 
ent single combinations, varying from 6 to 19 inches focal length, g 
be selected from. The particular lens submitted to us has ‘worl 
inations of 113 and 14 inches focal length respectively, and these ; 
orm a doublet of 74 inches focal length. This lens is special 


z, 4 and 


Pantar. The front part of the mount is fitted with a loose ring, 
which are engraved the three aperture scales for the three differ 
focal lengths. By turning the ring the proper scale is brought opposi 
he datum mark on the iris ring, and is locked in that position by 
simple catch, so that there is no fear of its shifting. Another eo 
mon trouble with convertible lenses is the amount of screwing a 
unscrewing necessary when changing the combinations. This roubl 
is disposed of in the Pantar by fitting the combinations and ak 
the flange with interrupted screws, somewhat similar to 
employed in breachloading guns. It is only necessary to place 
two parts in contact opposite certain datum marks, and then 
quarter turn to the right makes all fast. The arrangement woth 
perfectly and is of the greatest possible convenience. Those Wh 
have occasion to use these lenses will probably soon regret the fac 
that all lenses are not similarly fitted. Another very material improy 
ment in the mount is the provision of a fixed milled ring, by 

of which the lens can be turned when fixing it in the flange. 

a rule the iris ring is the only convenient portion of the mount t 
grasp, though it is eminently undesirable to put such a strain upo 
the delicate iris mechanism. The full aperture of the k 
lens is £/6.8, while that of each single combination is //12.5. 
of the “Pantar” lenses, however, work at f/6.3). According” 
the statements in the list, the doublet covers a whole plate at fa 
aperture, while the 113 inch combination covers 9 x 7, and the 14 ind 
covers 10 x 8. From our tests it would appear that these clai 
are somewhat under the mark. In all cases the lens appe 
cover a little more than the size mentioned. The doublet s 


down will very nearly, if not quite, cover a 12x 10. The 112 in 
combination is said to cover 10 x 8 with 7/22, and 12 x 10 wit 
but it appears to cover both sizes very fairly well at larger apert 
The 14 inch, naturally, will cover a somewhat larger plate. It ¢ 
12 x 10 easily at £/22, and is stated to cover 15 x 12 at //62, but ht 
latter statement we could not check, as 12 x 10 was the bigge 
camera available. If the use of the Pantar lens is confined to ti 
plate for which it is recommended its performance seems to be faul 
less, and its great covering power permits the rising front to? 
used to the greatest advantage. With the 14 inch lens in fronto 
the 113 inch, the field appears to be quite flat for objects at a moderat 
distance, but with the lenses reversed a barely perceptible curvatill 
is introduced. In regard to this matter of flatness of field, ev@ 
the single combinations (each consisting of four lenses) seem to he 
efficient as the doublet. It is, of course, difficult to test male 
corrections very exactly when the lens is used at a very wide ang 
and stopped down, but, so far as we could observe, no fault cot 
be found with the performance of the 74 inch doublet on a i 
plate at //32. The doublet, being non-symmetrical, was q 
expected to give an exactly perfect result when used for copys’ 
full aperture, but we tried it for copying a diagram on a roll 
scale of 4 to 7, and found only very slight curvature of the field, ‘ 
no sign of astigmatism. A test on the tourniquet showed that # 


nodes of the doublet are separated by about one-fifth of an inch, af 
the front one nearly coincides with the centre of the iris ring: 
second node of the 112in. lens is about 2in. behind the ins 7 
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and that of the 14 inch lens about 2.4 inches behind. The fixity of 
the nodes when the lens is rotated indicates that the lens is practi- 
cally free from distortion, and no sign of this defect was observed 
in the image. For copying purposes the non-symmetrical Pantar may 
not be quite up to the celebrated Series III., or “ Dagar,” as it is 
now called, but for more general work the new lens seems to perform 
as finely as the older one, while its convertibility and the fine cor- 
rection of its single components are very material advantages. The 
particular lens submitted to us is as perfect and as convenient an 
instrument as can be desired for half-plate work, while it forms an 
eminently useful lens for much larger sizes. 


Goerz Telephoto Attachment. Made and sold by C. P. Goerz, 
4 and 5, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 

This consists of a tube with tele-negative lens and rack focussing 
adjustment with scale of magnification. The negative lens appears 
to be a combination of a very deep plano-concave cemented to a posi- 
tive meniscus. ‘he complete lens submitted had a 3-inch negative 
lens and a “Celor” No. 1 front positive of six inches focal length 
and aperture //4.8. It is claimed that this telephoto attachment gives 
greater covering power than is usual with similar combinations. 
This is somewhat difficult to test in the absence of other telephoto 
Jenses suitable for comparison, but the new lens certainly covers quite 
up to the limits given in the list, and apparently beyond them. 

With a magnification of 7 it is claimed that it will cover a whole 
plate sharply, while it will also cover 114.x 9. We find both claims 
fully borne out, and, in addition, that the whole plate is covered 
with full illumination at the largest aperture. The lens is compact, 
and with positive attached the total projection from the flange is 
only four inches. It is well known that distortion is a defect that 
cannot well be eliminated in any telephoto lens, and though the dis- 
tortion is not usually apparent if the lens is kept at right angles to 
the plate, it is often easily detected if the lens is tilted while the 
plate is vertical. Applying this test to this lens we found indica- 
tions of distortion of the “barrel” variety. Other well-known tele- 
compounds frequently give ‘cushion” distortion under similar con- 
ditions. There is a small matter in connection with the flange 
screw to which we may call attention, as it should not be difficult to 
avoid it. With the complete telephoto combination both the aper- 
ture scale and the magnification scale can be brought into convenient 
positions for reading by properly adjusting the flange on the camera 
front. But if the teletwbe is removed and the positive lens used 
alone, the aperture scale then comes in a most inconvenient position 
under the lens. A little readjustment should put this right, and 
the defect is worth noting, as it is not altogether an uncommon one 
in such combinations. One other point is that the magnification 
scale is on the opposite side of the lens to the focussing screw. We 
found this somewhat inconvenient when using a high tripod and long 
extension, and it would certainly be better if the scale were placed 
nearer the screw, so that it could be read at the side from which he 
screw is operated. We hope that the makers will soon see their 
way to adopt the interrupted flange screw as used in the “ Pantar,” 
for it is by no means easy to induce these heavy objectives to enter 
a flange that is fixed to the camera front. 


Dew D)aterials. 


Pluto Matt Collodion Paper. Sold by the Leto Photo-Materials 
Company, Ltd., Rangoon Street, London, E.C. 

An addition to the numerous printing-out papers, gelatine and 
collodion, on the market, must possess some distinct quality to 
justify its appearance. In the case of the new “ Pluto ” paper, a 
supply of which we have had under trial for some time past, the 
novel qualities are not such as merit the term “revolutionary,” but 
they imply certain simplifications in the photographer’s practice 
which, we venture to think, will be appreciated in professional 
establishments. ‘“ Pluto” is a collodion paper toning to a rich black 
in a single platinum bath. The results are of peculiar richness 
and depth from negatives with a good deal of shadow, whilst on 
the other hand the pure black of the image is seen to very great 
advantage in subjects such as yvignetted portraits of ladies in light 


costumes consisting almost entirely of the lighter tones. We sub- 
jected the paper to a series of trials from negatives of both such 
classes, and we found the range of gradation stood us in good stead 
in the case of the first-named class of negative, and, as we have 
said, the rendering of lace and drapery especially pleased us. 
“Pluto” being a collodion paper needs the particular precautions 
which that vehicle of the silver salt demands, but if the very con- 
cise instructions for the use of the paper be followed we cannot 
imagine a much simpler manipulation. The chief point to be noted 
is to use all solutions lukewarm, 65 deg. to 70 deg., and all as near 
as can be equal in temperaturs. After a preliminary wash for 5 mins. 
place the prints in a platinum bath of: Water 30 0z., citric acid 
2 drams, potass. chloroplatinite 5 grains. In this bath.the prints 
tone visibly, and the action, we find, should be allowed to proceed. 
to its limit—in fact, it is difficult to over-tone—i.e., until a uniform 
grey is observable on looking through the print. A subsequent wash 
for fifteen minutes and fixation for another fifteen in 1-15 hypo 
completes the process, save for the final washing of about one hour. 
With the precaution as to temperature taken, there is very little 
sign of curling, but in cold solutions there will be quite an incon- 
venient amount of curl. However, there is no need to disregard the 
makers’ instructions, and, if they are followed, the paper, it is our 
experience, will be found to give extremely rich and beautiful 
results by a procedure which leaves very little loophole for waste. 


Simplex Self-toning P.O.P. Made by the Paget Prize-Plate Com- 
pany, Watford. 

The Paget collodiom self-toning paper having been a standard 
make of such materials, and the first, we believe, to appear on the 
market. it was to be expected that its makers would at length produce 
a gelatine paper for the use of those who pin their faith to the 
latter description of printing medium. The “ Simplex” paper is 
the result. The method of using it consists in (1) fixation 
(with toning) in hypo, and (2) washing for about one hour. In 
regard to the hypo bath, the company find a strong bath conducive 
to the colder purple tones, and a weaker one sufficient for the warmer 
sepias. They therefore recommend strengths as follows :— 

Hypo, 40z. to 80z. per pint for 6 or 7 minutes (cold and warm 
purples). 

Hypo, 20z. to 30z. per pint for 10 minutes (sepias). 

Hypo, $02. to 1hoz. per pint for 15 minutes (browns and reds). 

Acting upon this recommendation, we find that the paper gave 
us a fine range of results particularly of warm brown and purples. 
The matt “Simplex” prints also fixed in 1 : 20 hypo for fifteen 
minutes have a fine warm brown tone very suitable for striking 
portraiture. The paper is put up. in 6d. packets in sizes up to 
6 by 44, and in 1s. packets from half-plate to 10 by 8. 


The “Amauto” (Self-Developing) Plate Made by Ilford, Limited, 
Ilford, London, E. 

In the “Amauto” plate, the Ilford Company offer a new manu- 
acture of theirs, which, it is safe to say, will be received with 
unfeigned interest throughout amateur—and therefore throughout 
dealer—circles. A plate, with developer included, is not a new pro- 
position on paper, and it has even appeared on the market. Yet it 
has never been marketed in a large way through such channels as 
he Ilford Company hold at their disposal, and therefore the experi- 
ment of offering the amateur photographer his plate and developer 
all in one will be watched with interest..The new plate is exposed 
ike any other, and is developed in a 10 per cent, solution of washing 
soda (carbonate of soda). Reasonable alterations in the strength of 
his solution, so we find, have no effect on the development, and there- 
fore it is safe to advise a fairly rough and ready method of making up 
the soda such as those who shun all kinds of weighing and measur- 
ing will not consider troublesome. Treated in the developer which 
is thus formed by the solution of the developing constituents in the 
plate, the “Amauto,” in our experience, behaves like any other 
plate, and is amenable to the well-knowa methods of protracted 
development—in a full strength solution for over-expesure, and in a 
weak solution for under-exposure. The negatives resulting from some 
fairly correct exposures were beautifully: clean, and obviously the 
incorporation of the developer had not in any way disposed the emul- 
sion to fog. The manufacture of such a plate is no small technical 
achievement, and we may congratulate the Ilford Company on adding 
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yet another to the manufactures by which, throughout its history, 
it has sought to propularise photography. 

Ty accordance with our custom, we give the sensitometric data 
obtained by the method of Mr. C. E. K. Mees, B.Sc., which, we 
believe, are appreciated and used by some scientific workers :— 
___ Inertia .320, yx (i.e., density giving power of the plate) 1.83. 
The peculiar character of the plate precludes the determination of 
other data which we are accustomed to give, but the above figures 
show that the plate is a rapid one—of speed ample for hand-camera 
work under conditions which may fall considerab y short of the 
most favourable. 


A spr toner has been added to the numerous excellent “tabloid ” 
chemicals of Messrs. Burroughs Welcome, who, in bringing it to 
our notice, express pardonable pride in the production in 
“tabloid” form of such an extremely deliquescent body as pure 
sodium sulphide. The bleaching solution is made by dissolving one 
“tabloid” of ferricyanide and bromide in 4 oz. of water, and we 
find it act effectively and quickly, though whether its action is 
‘due, as Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome suggest, to the admixture of the 
two constituents in proportions based on their combining weights, 
we must decline to say in the absence of knowledge of the exact 
action of the mixture on the silver image. The purity of the pro- 
ducts, however, is obvious from the rich tones obtained, and we 
can recommend the new cartons of “tabloids” for the convenient 
toning of bromide and gaslight prints. The “tabloids” of “bleach- 
ing compounds” (ferricyanide-bromide) and sodium sulphide are 
sold separately. 


“Tyo,” the sulphide sepia toner, which we believe was the 
first of these preparations to appear on the market has recently been 
reduced in price by its makers, Messrs. Wells and Co., Southgate 

' The present sixpenny size is about equal to that previously sold at 
1s. Messrs. Wells issue a circular, explaining the use of “Tyo” 
for reducing, stain removing, and intensifying, in addition to toning. 


A sepia-toning set has been placed on the market by Messrs. John 
J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd. It consists a parently of the two solu- 
tions. of ferricyanide—bromide, and sodium sulphide, and has 
proved itself capable in our hands, of excellent sepia-toned prints. 
One quite novel feature, however, of the set is the provision of a bottle 
of potassium permanganate: solution, which is included, with the 
object of removing from the process its chief reproach, that 
' of smelliness. As Messrs. Griffin point ow 
sulphide or “toning” bath, can be kept without offence. It is in its 
diluted state, and when poured away down the sink that it leaves 
. the objectionable sulphur odour hanging in the air. The remedy 
Messrs. Griffin find in the destruction of the sulphide. The “toning” 
bath is not thrown away until after the addition to it of enough 
permanganate solution to give it a strong pink colour. It is thus 
vendered odourless and can be discarded without leaving a sulphur- 
étted souvenir of its presence about the dark room. The chemical 
device we find works satisfactorily in practise, and Messrs. Griffin 
_ certainly deserve the thanks of photographers for their very prac 
tical suggestion. In each set of the new toners enough permanganate 
is provided to destroy all the sulphide. 


Pancuromartic flashlight candles and powder, made by Dr. 
Krebs and supplied by Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies 
Inn, London, E.C., are the subject of a circular of instructions 
which presumably can be obtained from the latter firm, and in 
which are described the method of using the candles. for, ortho- 
chromatic work such as portraiture, copying without a screen. The 
flash candles are easy to use, and should be found of service in 
many cases where. orthochromatic copies of paintings or works of 
art have to be made. 


A sample of “Celeritas” retouching medium ‘is sent to us by 
Mr. J. ‘Taylor-Williams, 40, Wymering Road, Elgin Avenue, Maida 
Vale, by whom we are informed that, after continual improvements, it 
is offered by him as a practically perfect medium: — It is sold at 6d. 
per ounce bottle, post free. 


Messrs. Mawson anp Swan are moving with the times in popu- 
arising the use of orthochromatic plates. Their enterprise takes 
the form of a free offer to users of the Mawson “ Ortho. A” or 
“Ortho. B” plates. Commencing from April next a label will 


i, the strong solution of the * 


———= 


be issued with each packet of these plates during the Season, which 


label, if forwarded to the makers, wi 


obtained by the use of an approxima 


1 bring to the user 
filter, enabling him to test the improvement in colour-y 


a light. 
endering 
ely adjusted yellow screen, 


The light-filter is supplied as a stained film, 2in. Square, and can 


be mounted in the lens diaphragm or in 
or behind the lens. It is not offered 
a user’s first personal experiments in or 


a card mount placed before 
for permanent use, but for 
hochromatism. For regular 


work Messrs. Mawson and Swan have their “ten times’” and 


“twenty times’” filters, the former for 
the “ A” plates, and, in regard to these 
also make a free offer: 
not less than 10s. worth of ortho plates 


the “B” and the latter for 
permanent accessories, they 


To the first fifty applicants who purchase 


as issued from April, 1906, 


they will send one of Mawson’s ‘‘ amateur ” light filters free on 
receipt of the top label from the packets showing the batch number 


of the plates purchased. 


a 


CATALOGUES AND TR 


ADE NOTICES. 


A new catalogue of lens and other apparatus has been issued by 


Messrs. Vorgtlinder, and is obtainable, 
12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, 


upon receipt of 6d., from 
E.C., or is sent free to the 


trade. The list is a good deal more than a comprehensive list, as it 
contains a lengthy series of notes on the selection and use of lenses 


by Dr. H. Harting, F.R.P.S 


D3 


a study 


mend to many of our querists on optical matters. 


of which we would recom- 
In addition to 


specifying, in full, the various “collinear” and “ Heliar” lenses, the 
list describes the Voigtlander studio, folaing, and reflex cameras, 
focal-plane, and other shutters, light filters, and reversing prisms. 
It is illustrated with a large number of half-tones, and is, in short, a 


handsome volume worth possessing. 


In the current “Elge ” list of cinematograph films, Messrs Gaumont 


commence a series of Bible subjects. 
The British Photo Mount Company, 


of A2, Meart Street, Dean 


Street, London, W., advise us that they have taken over the busi 
ness of the late firm of Messrs. Ernest Wesson and Company, of 122, 


Regent Street. 
Some specimens of adhesive seals for 


Mr. F. C. Clarkson, Head Street, Colchester. 


mounts are sent to us by 
They certainly add 


to the appearance of a finished and mounted photograph, and are 
obtainable at a small expense in a variety of styles and colours. 


“PoputaR Photography.”—Messrs. Butcher and Sons, of Camera 


House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., have 


issued a booklet under this 


title. It is an elementary introduction to amateur photography 


and for free distribution by dealers. 


THE new season’s photographic list of Messrs. James Woolley, 
Sons, and Co., Manchester, which reaches our table, is specially 


worthy of commendation for the way in 
of goods are catalogued in small spac 


which a very large variety 
e. The list is a very full 


one, but, from its compressed arrangement, of moderate size, and 


easy of consultation. 


A very full list of photographic mounts is sent to us by the 
‘Leipziger Buchbinderei Actien Gesellschaft vorm Gustav Fritsche, 


of Leipsic, Germany, who enclose with 


it a few examples of their 


manufacture. The latter are of the pastedown and slip-in variety, 
including, also, some of the latter class, with a supporting strut. 
The list describes these and a very large number of mounts by aid 
of half-tone illustration in every case, and should, therefore, be 
found convenient by British dealers, though, we fear, the company 
cannot expect buyers here to. order from a list in German: The 
prices are per 100 and 1,000, and for the convenience of their 
customers the firm puts up specimen packets specially suitable for 


dealers purchasing im gross, and for th 
amateur customers. 


ese latter to ‘show to their 


——o 


| 


Tun sudden. death is reported of Matthew Boak, aged 70 years) 
retired photographer, formerly of Driftield, at Lyell Street, Scar- 


borough, last’ week. 


Excurstons to Zeeland and Belgium 


_—The programme of the 


Easter trips arranged by Mr. W. F. Slater, under the auspices of the 
South London Photographic Society, is 
tained from 84, Longhurst Road, Lee, 


now ready, and can be ob 
SE. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR 


Dyeetings of Societies, 


ee 


NEXT WEEK. 


March. 


Name of Society. 


Subject. 


“23. 
23., 


23.. 


DBrereesserees 


129... s0s cores 


DI s csc sce ss 


Bee nesses 5 
8) cocegecaees 


1 ccopcaceonee 


.| Cripplegate Photo. Society 


.| Royal Photographic Soc. ss... 


.| Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art Soc. 


.| G.E.R, Mechanics’ Institution... 
-| Leeds Camera ClUD.......0.seenee 


.| North Middlesex Photo. Soc. ... 


.| Acton Photographic Society ... 


.| Hastings and St. Leonards P.S. 


Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Assn. 
Aberdeen Photo Art Club 


Colne Camera Club ....... 


Hampstead Scientific Society ... 
Bromley Camera Club ...... 
Loughton Photographic Society 


Sutton Photographic Club 
Scarborough and Dis. Ph. 
Dewsbury Photo, Society... 


Southampton Camera Club 


Derby Photographic Society ... 


Oxford Camera Club .......0...000 


Gateshead Camera, Club 


Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
Nelson Photo. Society . 


Darlington Camera Club ......... 


Halifax Camera Club ....... 


Worthing Camera Club............ 


Birmingham Photo. Society. 
St. Helens Camera Club .. 
Brentford Photo. Society nee 
Gloucestershire Photo. Society 


Sheffield Photographic Society 


Jersey Photographic Society ... 
Cardiff Windsor Amat Ph. Soc. 
L.C.C. Staff Camera Club ........ 


Leeds Photographic Society ... 


Burton-on-Trent Nat. His. Soc. 
Cricklewood Photo. Society...... 


Coventry Photo. Club. ..... 
South Essex Camera Club ... 


Huddersfield Nat. and Ph. Soc. 


Croydon Camera Club. 
Tring Camera Club.. 


Everton Camera CIUD........:000+ 


Blenheim C1UD ....ceece sesseesesonees 


Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn... 


Richmond Camera Club ......... 
Tunbridge Wells Ama. Ph. Assn 
Darwen Photographic Assn...... 


London and Proy. Photo. Assn 


Enlarging, Demonstration. 
“ Retouching.” Mr. W. Dunn. 
Yorkshire Photographic Union Invita- 
tion Print Folio. 
ie Colour Photography.” 
Shenton. 
Evening for Discussion. 
{* Rambles Round Loughton.” 
Vincent. 
Platinotype Printing. 
Members’ “ Lantern Lecturettes.” 
Exhibition of Members’ Prints, 
{* Eastern Valais. Visp to Zermatt.” 
Illustrated. Mr. W. R. Kay. 
{ Enlarging on Bromide Paper by Day- 
light.” Mr. C. BE. Etches. 
{ Pictorial Photography from a Practical 


Mrs. Edward 


Mr. W. 


Standpoint.” Mr. <A. Horsley 
Hinton. 
“Sidelights 

Hopkins. 
((egnaen Meeting. ‘The Application 
of Spectro-Photography to Technical 
| Chemistry.” Mr. T. Thorne Baker, 
F.C.8. 
Members’ Print and Lantern Slide 
Exhibition. 
“The Toning of Bromide Prints and 
Lantern Slides, and Intensification 
i and Reduction of Negatives by Tabloid 


on Portraiture.” Miss 


Brand Chemicals.” Messrs. Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome & Co. 

“ Portraiture.” Mr Harold Baker. 

Lecture. Dr. Bird, M.B., 0.M. 

“Velox and its New Application.” 
Demonstrated. Messrs. J.J. Griffin 
& Son. 


“Evening Work with a Davlight 
Evlarging Camera.” Mr, W. Wads- 
\ worth. 


“Stories without Words.” Prize Slides 
lent by Focus. 
Lantern Evening. 
“Bromide Papers.” Mr. H. R. Lacey. 
Discussion of Summer Programme, &. 
Members’ Evening. 
f Yorkshire Photographic Union Lantern 
Slides and Photography Competition 
i Prize Lantern Slides. 
Members’ Slides (Lecturettes). 
Platinotype Printing. 
“Exposure and Exposure Meters.” 
“English Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
from the Conquest to the Reforma- 
tion.” Mr. Chas. B. Howdill. 
Demonstration. Mr. F. W. Massey. 
“Enlarged Negatives.” Mr. F. Carter. 
Lantern Slide Demonstration. The 
Walthamstow Photographic Society. 
“Under Canvas: A Chat on Camping.” 
{ Illustrated. Mr. J. Marston. 


“Gum-Bichromate Printing.” Mr. 
{ J.C. 8S. Mummery, 

“Our Portfolio.” 

“*Zigo’ and the Carbon Process.” 


Thos. Illingworth & Co , Ltd. 
Cameras and Lenses Described and 
Discussed.” Mr. E. F. Smith. 
{A Popular Evening The Y.P.U, Set of 
Loan Lantern Slides, Comprising the 
| Selected Work of the — Federated 
Societies. About 130 Slides. 
Lecturette Competition. 
Annual General Meeting and Election 
of Officers. = 
Hepa vclen mer i Demonstrated. Mr. 
J. Hawkins 
Focus Prize Slides. ‘' Stories Without 


Words.” 
“Morocco: its Court, People and 
Customs.” Illustrated by Lantern 


| Slides and Motion Pictures. Mr. C. 
Rider Neble. 
“The Pilgrims’ Way from Winchester 
to Canterbury.” Dr. J. W. Ellis, 
FES. 


Photography 1905 Prize Slides. 
“Carbon Process.” Demonstrated. 
Thos. Illingworth & Co, 
“Through Nature's Bye-paths with a 
Camera.” Mr. J. W. Smith, 
“Photographie Sketching.” Mr. W. R. 
{ Stretton. 


Royat Pxoroeraruic Socrery.—A° lantern meeting was held on 
‘Tuesday, March 20, when Mr. J. F, East lectured on the Victoria 


Falls. 


Major-General Waterhouse occupied the chair. 


SourHampron Camera Crus.—At the meeting on Monday evening 
last, Mr. W. W. Clayton gave an illustrated lecture on “New Zea- 
land.” The chief cities of the colony, their industries and buildings, 
and the wonderful natural beauties of the islands, were all dealt 
with, while much interest was imported by way of the occupations 
of the Colonists and of the Maories being vividly depicted. 

Croypon Camera Crup.—A discussion took place on hand 
cameras on the 14th inst., a large number of members taking part in 
it. During the evening the president, Mr. W. H. Smith, showed, and 
explained the action of, various types. These included Marion’s focal- 
plane Reflex, a first-class instrument, obtainable at a moderate 
price; Beck’s extremely ingenious Dai-Cornex, with daylight loading 
sheaths ; the well-known “ Sanderson,” by Houghtons, Ltd., together 
with two pocket cameras, one for roll-film, and one for plates, by the 
same makers; and last, but not least, the Houghtons’ recently intro- 
duced film envelope and adapter. 

CuELsrA Puotograpaic Socrery. — Lecturing on “Rotograph” 
bromide papers, on March 13, Mr. Jackson recommended the hypo- 
alum method of toning for ease of manipulation and permanence of 
results. He dwelt on the necessity of ripening the bath by letting 
it stand some time or by heating it with waste strips of silver or 
bromide paper in it. An unripened bath had a tendency to bleach 
the prints. 

Tue Puorocraruic Crus.—At the meeting held on Wednesday, 
March 14th, Mr. A. W. Green, for Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, 
showed the firm’s new automatic enlarger, the “ Autokon,” and ex- 
plained its action. All agreed that it was a very ingenious instru- 
ment. The Hon. Secretary then demonstrated the “ Pigment Paper ” 
of Mr. J. Page Croft. He explained that the paper could be pur- 
chased in the sensitive or insensitive condition. In the former con- 
dition it would keep good for about a month under pressure, and ihe 
latter indefinitely. The sensitising bath was:—Stock solution— 
Potass bichromate, 1oz., pure sulphuric acid, 1 drachm; water 10oz. 
One ounce of this was added to 7oz. of water for use. The paper was 
immersed in this at as low a temperature as possible for 14 minutes, 
then drained and dried. It was about four times as sensitive as 
P.O.P., but the exposure should preferably err on the side of over 
rather than under. The paper was then soaked in cold water and 
removed to the developing bath. The bath recommended by Mr. 
Page Croft was of warm water, to which was added a small portion 
of caustic soda. The demonstrator said he has used ordinary washing 
soda instead, and preferred it as development was more under con 
trol. About ten times the quantity of crystals were added as of 
the caustic recommended in instructions. Some exposed prints were 
then developed, and the amount of control over the results was shown. 
As soon as prints started developing in the soda bath they showld 
be transferred to cold water and treated in that with transference 
back to soda bath as required. For ordinary correct exposure, bath 
should be comfortably warm, but for over-exposure temperature 
could be increased proportionately. A large number of prints sent 
down by Mr. Page Croft were then passed round and admired. 
They showed the tremendous amount of control over results pos- 
sible. One set of prints from the same negative, showing the four 
seasons, moonlight, night, etc. ; effects produced by suitable exposure 
and ‘development. 


i 


Farture of a Photographic Journalist.—Percy Eland Newstead, 
journalist and theatrical manager, residing at Grange Cottage. Adie, 
appeared for his public examination at the Bradford County Court 
on March 14, before Mr. Registrar Lee. The statement of affairs 
filed by the debtor disclosed a deficiency of £583. In reply to ques- 
tions put by the Official Receiver, debtor stated that prior to 1901 
he was a journalist and black and white artist, and a sub-editor of 
the “Practical Photographer.” He had offices in Piccadilly, and 
afterwards in Market Street. He produced several pantomimes at 
St. George’s Hall, and afterwards joined in the production of a 
weekly journal called the “Jackdaw.” They lost about £7 a week 
from the first issue, and when the journal ceased to exist in April, 
1905, the total losses were £400. His theatrical productions visited 
Salford, Halifax, Middlesbrough, and Scarborough. The cause 
of his failure was his inability to find money with which to pay 
salaries. Upon the application of Mr. J. Richardson the examina- 
tion was closed. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


Messrs. Rae, Limited, of Glasgow, notify us that they have secured 
premises in Dumfries, and will open early in April a branch of their 
business. Full stock of everything optical, photographic, and elec- 
trical, is to be kept, and they will arrange a dark room for custo- 
mers’ use. 

Puorocraruy in Siam.—We learn that a very interesting feature 
of the Dusit Park Fair this year will be the exhibition of amateur 
photographs. The judging committee is: H.R.H. Prince Chao Fa 
Nakon Sawan, H.R.H. Prince Damrong, H.R.H. Prince Mahisa, 
H.R.H. Prince Rajburi, Mom Rajawongse Suwapan, Mr. Schuyler, 
Judge Skinner Turner, and M. de la Mahotiere. Hach visitor to the 
exhibition may vote also for any photograph which he thinks de- 
serves a prize by purchasing a ballot. No restriction will be placed 
upon the number of ballots, which can be bought by any one person. 
The number of votes will be counted each night. At the conclusion 
of the fair, prizes will be given for the photographs receiving the 
highest number of votes. There will also be a lottery on the follow- 
ing system :—Tickets will be sold at four ticals. Each ticket will 
bear the number of a photograph on exhibition, and the winning 
numbers will be the numbers on the photographs to which the com- 
mitiee award gold medals. 

Puorograpuic Society of Ireland—Entries for the forthcoming 
exhibition, we may remind our readers, should be in the secretary's 
hands at latest on Monday next, March 26. They should be addressed 
to 194, Clonliffe Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 

Tur annual meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic Union will be 
held on Saturday, April 7, in the Town Hall, Batley. In addition 
to the business meeting there will be an exhibition of members’ 
work, and a conversazione. 

Puorocrarus to Measure.—We read in an Irish paper that a photo- 
grapher in a country town was recently visited by a young woman. 
who, with sweet simplicity, asked: “How long does it take to get 
your photograph after you have left your measure?” 

Tur Northumberland and Durham Federation.—At the annual 
meeting last week, amateur photographers endorsed with applause 
two proposals of a fairly ambitious character made by the President 
(Mr. Walter S. Corder, North Shields). Mr. Corder put the question : 
How could they best help to increase the success of photography in 
the Northern counties? He suggested that the honorary secretaries 
of the local photographic societies should induce their members to 
join forces with the Society of Antiquaries in carrying out a careful 
and systematic survey of Northumberland and Durham, whereby 
there might be secured a permanent record of the vanishing objects 
of historic and antiquarian interest in the two counties. Further, he 
warmly commended the idea of utilising the Newcastle Art Gallery 
for an exhibition which would satisfactorily represent the possibilities 
of photography, with examples of the productions of the best amateur 
artists in the world. 

A Fire broke out last week in the photographic studio occupied by 
Mr. John Phillips, at 45, Donegall Place, Dublin, but the brigade 
extinguished it before any serious damage had been done. 

Dear of Hermann Schnauss.—We regret to learn from “ Photo- 
graphische Chronik” of the sudden death from an accident of Herr 
Hermann Schnauss, editor of our Dresden contemporary, “ Apollo.” 
Herr Schnauss was an old photographic journalist in Germany, 
and was known to readers of the British Press by his occasional 
contributions on photographic progress, and by the translations of 
photographic text-books from his own or others’ pens. 

‘Tun Photo-Secession—We learn from Mr. Alfred Stieglitz that 
the series of house exhibitions held in the small galleries of the 
Photo-Secession, 291, Fifth Avenue, New York, have been visited 
in large numbers by art lovers and members of the cultured classes 
generally interested in the aspects of art photography. During the 
fourteen weeks the exhibitions have been held between 8,000 and 
10,000 persons have visited the gallery, and Mr. Stieglitz, who has 
taken upon his shoulders the promotion and ‘arrangement of the 
exhibitions, and has himself superintended the minutest details of 
the hanging, may be congratulated on having won many new friends 
for the photography of the highest kind. The exhibitions have been 


of fortnightly duration, and have included the work of Mrs, Kijise. 


bier and Clarence H. White, of 
and the late D. O. Hill, and 
examples of his experiments in 
next a “Salon des Refusés” is 
shape of a collection of painting 


J. Craig Annan, Fredk. H. Evans, 
of Eduard J. Steichen, including 
colour photography. On Monda 
to be held for a fortnight, in the 
s by American painters which hay 


been refused at the Society of American Artists, National Academy, 


Carnegie Institute, and Pennsylv 
tion. Then follows a collection 


ania Academy of Fine Arts Exhibi 
of multiple gum prints by German 


and Austrian photographers—Hugo Henneberg, Heinrich Ktha, 7 


and O. Hofmeister, and the late 
close with a general exhibition o. 


Hans Watzek, and the season will 
f work by members of the “Photo 


Secession.” Mr, Stieglitz’s untiring labour in the holding of thes 


exhibitions and in the productio 
quers the opposition which he 


n of ‘Camera Work,” we see, con 
has had to fight in some of th 


American photographic journals, and our only regret is that th 
absorbing duties of administration leave him such scanty leis 
to devote to his own photography. 

Tue Paget Prize Plate Company, Ltd., inform us that Mr (, 
Lafosse has joined their staff as demonstrator of their various plat 


and papers. 
Iv is reported from Vienna t 


hat the company formed to work 


Szezepanik’s photographic process of producing patterns for weavin 
and textile materials in three colours has gone into liquidation. Th 
reasons for the non-success of the company are stated to be that th 
patterns cost more to make by his method than by the usual hand. 
work, and, further, ‘the large patterns were found to be so fuzzy at 


he edges as to be quite useless 


therefore could not superintend 
etc. 


held at the Holborn Restaurant 
gramme, which is an invariable 


were made at the 1905 Hxhibitio 
Mr. B. Gay Wilkinson, acted as 


Bernard Shaw’s comparisons of t 
old masters. Pursuing a vein of s 
ful exhibitors should divide up 
show how their work could be 
thought Mr. Child Bayley might 


menting the company wound up. 
failure to the fact that he was called up for military service, and 


he newly elected president, in the chair. 


, and thus after six years’ experi 
Szczepanik himself ascribes th 


the manufacture of the machines, 


Norru Mippiesex Puorocrapuic Dryner.—The annual dinner was 


on Saturday last, Mr. H. Stuart, 
The menu card and pro 
feature of this annual function 0} 


the Society, contained reproductions of photographs to which awards 


n. Mr. E. T. Holding, who, with 
judge of the Exhibition, presented 


he certificates and added some caustic cominents on Mr, G 


he work of Coburn and that of th 
atire, he suggested that the success 
he old masters between them and 
challenged by photography. He 
ackle Turner, and all he asked was 


that they would leave him (the speaker) Corot and Millet. A vety 


excellent musical programme, in 


Winifred Clarke, Mr. R. D. Gran 


Tilney, interspersed the list of toasts. 


the toast of “The Society,” in res 


sented, on behalf of the Society, 


which the performers were Mis 
, Mr. T. B. Wright, and Mr. F. C 
Mr. J. A. Sinclair proposed 
ponding to which the Chairman pre 
a silver rose-bowl to Mr. Charles 


Beadle, retiring president, and a number of Autotype reproductions 


works of art to Mr. Ainsley, who 


A. H. Lisett proposed “'the Press,” 


(THE British JouRNAL or PHoro 
tosh gave the health of the visitor: 


for six years had been treasurer. Mr. 
o which Mr. George E. Brow 
GRAPHY) responded. { 
s, to which Mr. W. Thomas replied. 


The toast of the artistes and producers of the menu were given by 


Mr. J. C. 8S. Mummery, and responded to by Mr. 


Mr. H. Barnard, who spoke for 


photographic work of the menus had been done. 


F, C. Tilney and 
Mr. 8. H. Bently, by whom. thi 
Among the visitor 


were Mr. H. Chapman Jones, Mr. George Scammell, and Mr, 4 
Horsley Hinton. A most enjoyable evening was brought to a col 


clusion with “Auld Lang Syne.” 
Tse Brin Oxygen Company 


have ‘brought out an acetylen 


blow-pipe for working at very, high temperatures, and applicable to 


autogeneous soldering of the mor 


is advanced as a substitute for brazing in iron and steel work 


kinds, and can be similarly empl 


blow-pipe 
of 
‘Although 


e refractory metals. The 


oyed in copper working. 


the high temperature of the flame would suggest its use for high 
power limelight work, we learn from the company that this applica: 


tion has not yet been worked out by them. 


pipe and accessories is obtainable from the Brin Company, 4 
ton Street, Westminster, S.W. 


{ the blow- 


A prospectus 0. 
prosy + riven 
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Is a Show Case a Building ?—At the Chichester Petty Sessions last 
week several cases were heard in which infringement of the Corpora- 
tion’s bye-laws was alleged. Five summonses had been taken out, one 
of which was concerned a show case belonging ‘to Mr. W. P. Marsh, 
photographer. The City Surveyor said the building in question, was 
in front of a house now occupied by Mr. W. P. Marsh, photographer. 
It had the appearance of a detached shop front. It was 12ft. 5in. 
long, 4ft. deep, Oft. high, with a facia board at the top 1ft. 10in. 
deep, making a total height of 7ft. 10in. It was constructed of glass 
and wood, and had two doors at the rear. It was erected on seven 
posts. No plans in respect to this erection were received by him. 
Replying to further questions the Surveyor said he did not know 
whether the present structure was a box placed on top of posts. The 
aeight, 7ft. 10in., was from the ground to the top of the facia board. 
de considered this to be a domestic building. Mr. Wannop (for the 
lefence:) You wish to do away with all show cases unless built of 
wick ?—This is not a show case, this is a shop front, it’s a building. 
As a practical man you say this is not a show case?—It may be used 
is one but it is not one. Mr. Freeland: Do the neighbours object 
o this?—Yes. Have you had complaints?—My first inspection of 
his building was by reason of a complaint from a neighbour. Mr. 
Wannop submitted he had no case to answer. First there was no 
yuthority to prosecute because the resolution of the Committee had 
tot been confirmed by the Council. He also submitted there was no 
root of how the structure was fixed. It was absurd to say this was 
1ot a show case. It was a show case pure and simple, and how it 
ould be construed to be a building he was absolutely at a loss to 
onceive. Mr. Wannop proceeded to read the report of a similar 
ction taken by the London County Council, in which Mr. Paul 
laylor, the magistrate, condemned very strongly the objection to 
uch ornamental structures. Mr. Cooper: But supposing all the 
ther houses were to do the same? A nice government we should 
lave over our streets. Mr. Freeland inquired whether it would 
aeet the case if Mr. Marsh would undertake to remove the structure 
then called upon. Mr. Bew, who held a watching brief for Mr. 
Tarsh, said he had given his client certain advice, and he had 
aformation which would certainly not result in the removal of the 
how case. Defendant was next called to give evidence. The show 
ase, he said, was made at his shop and taken bodily to Southgate, 
there it was placed on the platform and screwed into position to 
revent it blowing over. It was a tenant’s fixture. The whole thing 
ould be shifted in five minutes, and four men could lift it over the 
mce. By Mr. Cooper: He did not look at the bye-laws when he 
eceived the order for the work, but he would certainly have done 
) if he had been asked to build a house. The Bench having retired 
1 private, Dr. Paxton said they had considered the case very care- 
illy, and had come to the conclusion that this was not a building 
ithin the meaning of the bye-laws. The case was accordingly dis- 
lissed, and the Town Clerk intimated that he withdrew all the other 
uses relating to the same property. 

Re Benjamin Pearce, Liverpool House, Maengwyn Street, 
Tachynlleth, watchmaker and photographer.—The above-named 
ebtor appeared for his public examination at the last sitting of the 
berystwith County Court, before the Registrar. The statement of 
fairs filed by the debtor disclosed liabilities amounting to £80, 
nd there was a deficiency of £74 9s. 6d. The causes of failure as 
lleged by the debtor were loss in consequence of forced sale of 
reehold land and studio by mortgagees on January 9, slackness of 
vad2 at Towyn, inconvenience in carrying on trade, the shop at 
[achynlleth where he lived being a considerable distance away, 
lackness of trade, and heavy household expenses. Bankrupt, 
zed forty-four, commenced business as watchmaker twenty-three 
ears ago without capital, and had carried on business as photo- 
tapher for the past twenty years. He kept no books of account, 
3 his trade was small and practically for ready money. Nearly 
1e whole of the liabilities were for goods supplied. In reply to 
uestions, debtor said the studio at Towyn sold for £200, which was 
lough to pay mortgage and costs. The business there was begin- 
ing to pay. He handed it over to his daughter, but she did not 
ork it as she ought to have done. He had had a great deal to do 


with volunteering, but when he went to camp he took his camera 
and made money. He had won cups for shooting, but had not 
won them outright. The examination was adjourned. 

A CopyriGut Case.—At the Bury County Court, last week, an action 
was brought by Mr. G. S. Cousins, photographer, of the Butter Mar- 
ket, against the Bury St. Edmund’s Printing and Publishing Co., 
from whom he claimed £100 for infringement of copyright. The alleged 
infringement consisted of the publication of election buttons bear- 
ing a portrait of Captain Hervey, of which plaintiff held the copy- 
right. The plaintiff was represented by Mr. H. O. C. Walpole, 
and the defendants by Mr. Henle. Mr. Cousins, it appeared, had 
photographed Captain Hervey at his residence on the request of a 
stationer named Pawsey, who wished to reproduce the Captain’s 
photograph on an almanac. Mr. Cousins sent complimentary copies 
to Captain and Mrs. Hervey. and granted Pawsey the free use of 
it for his almanac. On December 16, 1905, he registered the copy- 
right. Afterwards the photograph was reproduced in the form of 
photo-buttons and plaintiff also found that the portrait was being 
reproduced in an almanac of the “Bury Free Press.” He obtained 
10s. 6d. for permission for it to be there used, but that did net 
include the right to sell it as buttons, the sale of which still went 
on. It was finally agreed to accept £5 and £20 costs, the former 
sum having been paid into court by defendant. 

A Dwauer’s Case.—At Liskeard County Court on Monday, 
William James Govett, photographer, St. Cleer, sued Messrs. Smed- 
ley and Co., photographic dealers, Fleming Square, Blackburn, for 
damage for delay in executing an order. Mr. A. W. Venning for 
plaintiff. Plaintiff stated that on October 20 he ordered a photo- 
graphic accessory, for which he forwarded £3 19s. 9d., but up to 
the present he had not received the article. His Honour (Judge 
Granger) asked if plaintiff had a receipt for the money, and on 
plaintiff replying in the affirmative, gave judgment for the plaintiff, 


Correspondence, 


*«* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

*x* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 

See 


HALF-DAY CLOSING. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Competition is the one word that answers Mr. Lang 
Sims’ letter re the above. True, he implies if all combined to close: 
their establishments it disposes of competition. Probably for the 
time being it does. But presume that it is done in some town by 
every established business. Some newcomer sees the opportunity and 
seizes it, opens a studio, and does all the work during that close 
season—of course, presuming kis work is up to the town’s standard. 
, like Mr. Lang Sims, during my early experience. worked from 
9 a.m. up to all hours of the night, often until midnight, because 
all the trimming, toning, and mounting—in fact, the general. work— 
ad to be done after tea, when the day’s rush was over, such toning 
being done in six or seven table meat dishes, four or five prints in 
each dish only, so as they could all be seen. These reminiscences 
date back to the early sixties, when the full length carte-de-visite and 
he passe partouts were the rage, when all our female sitters wore 
crinolines and pork-pie hats, and the male gender peg-top trousers of 
a very assertive check pattern, when the streets resounded with the 
air of “Ole Bob Ridley, oh!” But I must check my thoughts and 
en and deal with more recent events, say of fifteen or twenty years 
ago. At that time every studio in this town closed its doors and 
put up the shutters (shutters are now obsolete) at 6 or 7 o’clock, the 
owners going home to their suburban residences to enjoy their 
gardens in the summer and fireside in the winter, and some, to their 
credit, do it yet; but alien competition settled on the town. Studios 
were kept open for artificial light work, well-dressed windows were 
shutterless, and brightly lighted up as late as 10 and 11 o'clock every 
night of the week, and presents were given to every sitter who paid 
for a dozen cabinets. Hence the old-established studios, to use Mr: 
Lang Sims expression, ‘‘had to fall into line ” and do likewise, and 
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it is even so up to the present day. Nay, worse, for Sunday work 
is openly carried on as well as in a covert fashion, but in this I do not 
“fall into line.” I would prefer being maintained by the rate- 
payers. By the bye, it is common rumour that one of our well-known 
prominent retired photographers reached that happy (?) position 
by Sunday work many, many years ago, so it is nothing new. I do 
not pen these lines in animosity to any feasible scheme that could be 
devised to better our lot all round. I merely recount facts, but it is 
no use trying to keep the sea back with a broom. It is probably 
best to go with the tide, and occasionally drift into some quiet 
secluded pool for rest and enjoyment, or, in other words, take your 
holidays when you can after earning them. My employees each 
have a half-day off per week, half the staff on one day and half 
another, alternating the days or arranging among themselves to 
suit their varying requirements. Has any one a better scheme to 
propose which will not open a way for some one to assert their will mm 
strenuous competition, for where there’s a will there is a way, as 
Mr. Lang Sims quotes ?—Yours faithfully, W. Barry. 
The Studios, 
7 and 8, Park Street, Anlaby Road, Hull. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As an employee of many years experience, I wish to 
thank Mr. Lang Sims and others for their praiseworthy efforts to pro- 
cure for us what every board-minded employer will admit is of vital 
necessity. Our work is tedious, exacting, and often nerve-destroying, 
while long confinement in small air-tight dark rooms has its terrible 
effect on the strongest constitution, and surely a few hours of sun- 
shine and fresh air every week is not much to grant a fellow-being. 
—Yours faithfully, Francis B. WItLiaMs. 

Sirdar Villa, Ryeland Street, Hereford. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Your correspondent who styles himself “A Member 
of the P.P.A.,” has given expression to the opinions of a number of 
assistants who, like myself, wish to raise the standard of professional 
photography. 

I am not making a plea for lazy assistants, but I certainly think 
that it would be greatly to the advantage of the majority of em- 
ployers if they adhered to the usual professional hours of 9 to 6. 
There are times when perhaps it would be necessary to take a sitter 
by artificial light, or to devote one evening a week to that kind of 
work, and no assistant would be so unreasonable as to object to this 
if his other evenings were free. In these days we get very littie 
time for self-improvement. An assistant closing at 8 p.m. cannot 
be expected to attend a lecture, demonstration, or meeting of a 
photographic society beginning at that same hour, and as a general 
rule an operator is grateful if he can get a few moments to himself 
when he has been working with perhaps trying sitters from 9 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. But enough of this; it is sufficiently apparent to those 
employers whom’ it concerns, that low wages and little leisure time 
is not the way to improve the ability of assistants and the produc- 
tion of a studio. Bertram T. Hewson, 

Elham, Canterbury. 


March 20, 1906. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am interested in the letter on “ Early Closing.” 
I am now an employer, and I believe in consideration for those 
employed very greatly. I close my premises on Thursday at 
1 o’clock, and I feel sure that I do not lose in any way. Indeed, 
I am assured by all my employees that they are very content, and 
would not wish to make a change, and I do not think that even 
the highest photographer in the land is better served than I am. 
T also find from personal experience that consideration in the matter 
of fires in the winter makes a lot of difference in the work. I 
have been in places where I simply could not retouch, because I was 
too cold, and therefore my employer lost a lot of work, whereas 
had I had a good fire I should have done three times as much. 
Probably if more employers had been through the mill as assistants 
they would show more consideration. I sincerely hope, in con- 


clusion, that I shall never treat those working for me as I haye 
sometimes been when in the employ of others.—Yours faithfully, 
Autce O, Yarpbny (an ex-assistant), 
High Street, Gorleston, March 19. 


To the Kditors. 


Yentlemen,—As one of the large class who would be much bene. 
fited by the general adoption of a half-holiday, may I be allowed to. 
point out that those employers who are hesitating to adopt this. 
system are really standing in their own light. 

I work now from 9 till 6 nominally, and this practically means 
6.30 by the time I have cleaned up generally, including myself. 
After this I have little inclination to do anything but lounge about. 
im a chair and read light literature, and the only time I really 
devote to photography after hours is when I read the BJ. ona 
Friday night. I have no time for trying any new processes, nor 
have I the inclination, and in this your previous correspondent— 
“ A Member of the P.P.A.—is perfectly correct and logical. 

T know that after my Sunday’s rest I am always fresher than 
any other day of the week, and look forward to the same most 
anxiously. 

As regards the day of the week which should be chosen, this must 
always be a matter for each town to decide. With us it would 
be impossible to close on a Saturday, as we do more business then 
than any other day, but as the large drapers and some other estas 
blishments close on Wednesday, we might well have that half-day, 
as I find, on reference to our appointment book, this has been the: 
quietest afternoon throughovt the whole of the last twelve months. 

With regard to the loss of business, it may be interesting to cite 
the case of a friend of mine, who is manager in a large chemists 
close by. They invariably close on Wednesday, and he informs me 
that he has not been able to trace any loss through having adopted 
this plan. The chemist’s business is, of course, different from ours, 
in that there must always be somebody ready in case of an emer 
gency. But my friend informs me that after the first few weeks: 
his customers soon got to know he was closed, and sometimes now 
he does not have even one visit between 2 p.m. and 10 p.m. om 
the half-holiday. 

Surely what can be done by the chemist who supplies necessaries 
can be adopted by the photographer who only deals in luxuries. 

For obvious reasons, I withhold my name and address. 

A Curer OPERATOR. 


THE NON-RETURN OF SPECIMENS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In “ Ex Cathedra,” of March 16, 1906, the subject ot 
specimens being delayed is again referred to. I also notice the assis~ 
tant is asked to send the return postage for his specimens. 

I should like to know the opinions of a few leading photographers 
on this subject; myself, I think that if the employer wants all 
assistant, and the assistant wants employment, which, I take it, 18 
the object in view, why should not the assistant bear cost of postage 
to the employer, and the employer return them post free Nothing, 
{ think, could be more simple, or more fair to both. 

There is a great need for some fixed rule in this matter, and I 
should be extremely obliged if a few photographers—preferably 
high-class portraitists—would give their opinion on the question. 

ask this not for myself, as I shall not deviate from the rule 
adopted, but for hundreds of assistants who, I am sure, wou 
the matter settled once and for all in the manner I have indie: 
Yours most sincerely B.T. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—May I tell you of an experience that I ha 
assistant as regards the return of specimens, as in this ¢ 
blame was very evidently not to be attached so much : 
employer as it was to the employees then on his firm. T had am 
answer to my advertisement asking me for particulars and spec 
I sent these with postage for return. My application was ng 
accepted, but the specimens were not returned. I wrote, and stil 


no reply. I wrote again, same result. So finally I sent @ 
Within a day or so 1 ba 7 
for note 
knew of it. * 


ase the 


and wrote “Personal” on the envelope. : 
a note from the gentleman with the specimens, apologising 
having sent them, and saying it was the first he 
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hould undoubtedly say that the first postcard and note that T sent 
were never seen by the head of the firm, and were simply put in 
he waste-paper basket by his clerks as not worth noticing. I 
aave also lost other specimens in answering to a box number, and 
jherefore carefully avoided answering them.—Yours, 

March 19, 1906. East ANGLIAN. 

COLOUR-PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With reference to your remarks of a fortnight since, 
egarding a permanent exhibition of photographs, may I say that, if 
ou have any difficulty in getting some of the exhibitors to leave their 
xhibits for such an object, I could let you have one or two of 
lifferent subjects, by three-colour carbon, and should consider it a 
listinct privilege to do so? 

By the way, I shall only be too glad to form one of your suggested 
olour society. Perhaps you will enter my name in this connection 
jo help to back up Mr. Butler’s sensible suggestion.—Yours faith- 


ully, Harotp Hoop. 
‘St. Bride Works, Middlesbrough. 
March 16, 1906. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Referring to Mr. Howard Farmer’s excellent sugges- 
jion of making your collection of colour-photographs a permanent 
mne, I do not doubt that most exhibitors will be glad of the oppor- 
unity to present some of their work, and in doing so express their 
yppreciation of the convenience you so kindly offered to them to com- 
gare notes and to form an idea of the present state of colour-photo- 
graphy. ‘The exhibition has been a great incentive to the exhibitors, 
and the deepest interest has been shown by professional, amateur, 
and general public alike, and I have positive proof that this interest 
has not been a passive one. 

Mr. Farmer refers to payment for certain exhibits. Surely the fact 
that this experimental work, with all its imperfections, yet so very 
promising, is at all considered worth preserving should be taken as 
sufficient compensation by most exhibitors, especially if the number 
of exhibits is limited to not more than three. I hope that Mr. 
Farmer’s proposition, which is seconded by the Editors of this 
journal, will meet with a response in keeping with Mr. Farmer’s 
generous praise, and in tune with the progressive motives which 
induced the Hditors to arrange for this unique exhibition. I need 
hardly add that I shall gladly offer my exhibits whenever requested 
to do so. I am, dear Sirs, your faithfully, Henry O. Kur. 

Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. Butler’s letter in last week’s issues states that 
his camera (Patent No. 4,290, 1905) works at an angle of 35 degs. 
If the drawing of Mr. Butler’s patent in the “ Almanac” is approxi- 
mately correct, then we can take for the basis of calculation and veri- 
fication the size of a photographic plate as one unit, and we can 
allow 24 units for the focal length; otherwise, should we take a shorter 
focal length, the plate at “D” would stand in danger of being partly 
exposed to the direct rays from the lens. By this basis of our calcu- 
lation the radius of 24 units would give a diameter of five units and 
a circumference to the circle of 15, 65, which will show at a glance 
that 154 plate units are required to form a circle, or 360 degs., and so 
I come to the conclusion that the possible angle of view is maxi- 
mum 23 degs. 

Tf Mr. Butler can use ordinary glass as colour-filters, and especially 
as reflectors, he certainly affirms a new view of accurate theory. 

T am sure this fencing round my statement, that three equal-sized 
pictures cannot be made by the now known “reflector system,” will 
not prove the case, but to publish the facts without being safeguarded 
would not further my interests. Orro PFENNINGER. 

Brighton, March 10, 1906. 

[In reference to the negatives which Mr. Butler forwarded to us, 
(two sets of half-plate negatives), there is not the slightest question 
as to ‘their being critically sharp and possessing images of abso- 
lutely identical size. This is the more readily seen as one is fine, 
Straight, and circular lines, which it is extremely easy to superim- 
pose, and which would at once show want of definition and variation 
in the size of the images.—Kds., B.J.] 


A COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY SOCIETY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The suggestion made by a correspondent in your last 
issue with reference to the formation of a society, the object of 
which is for the mutual assistance of its members and the advance- 
ment of that exclusive and fascinating branch of our art science, 
tri-colour photography, will, I feel convinced, meet with the 
approval of all workers. Living in the provinces, I do not often 
come in contact with the work of other people in the above-named 
branch of work. Should such a society be formed, personally 
I should be pleased to become a member. No doubt the place 
of meeting would have to be in the metropolis, but the benefits to 
e derived by provincial workers might be in the form of a circu- 
ating portfolio of prints and a circulating set of slides; lectures 
and reports of the demonstrations, etc., could be printed in the 
orm of a circular, and would prove a very valuable contribution 
o the advancement of that branch of photography which in the 
near future is bound to make a revolution in many trades and pro- 
essions. 

The universal application of this process to the various methods 
of reproduction at the present time is almost an accomplished fact, 
and alone is sufficient to show the importance of such a beautiful 
rocess, and the present time is very opportune to make and carry 
out the suggestion made by your correspondent. Two years ago 
only I gave several demonstrations of my methods of working 
before various societies connected with the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union, in which I ventured to remark we should before long find 
pictorial photographs with the additional charm of colour adorning 
she walls of our exhibitions. A pictorial worker universally known 
and a leader of pictorial workers took strong exception to my 
remarks at the time. I have recently wondered what he now thinks 
about the matter, if he has taken the trouble to visit your little 
exhibition in which I feel convinced were two or three exhibits 
quite sufficient to convince the most sceptical there are exceptional 
possibilities in the three-colour process practised to-day for picture- 
making, although only in its infancy, and I think I may venture 
further and say we shall see distinct advances in this direction at 
the forthcoming R.P.S. exhibition.—Yours truly, 

F. W. PLews. 

59, Belle Vue Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds, March 19, 1906. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I think with you that if Mr. Butler’s suggestion took 
the form of a postal club it would be of greater value to the greatest 
number of members. I should very much like to become one of the 
initial members of such a club if formed, and would be pleased te 
render any assistance in my power.—Yours faithfully, 

Henry J. Comiry. 

“The County Studio,” 10, Russell Street, Stroud. 

March 17, 1906. 

[Several other correspondents write us to the same effect. 

deal with their letters in a latez issue.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


We will 


MEASURING SHUTTER SPEEDS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,——It was only yesterday that I came across your editorial 
in your issue of March 9, referring to my method of taking shutter 
speeds, which appeared in PHorcerapuy of February 27, or I should 
have written in time for my reply to have appeared in your 
issue. 

You ask, in what part of swing of pendulum should the exposure 
be made? 

The position, to be exact, is 43 ths of the distance from the start- 
ing point to the bottom of the swing, measured along the line which 
represents the “one second” exposure. 

This 7% ths is somewhere between 1-5th and { qr. of that distance, 
and if the exposure were made at the former position the error in 
reading would be only 0.034 of a second too little; and if in the latter, 
0.039 too much. 

You will see, therefore, it is not absolutely necessary that the 
exposure should be made at this exact position. 

On the other hand, if the exposure is made at the centre of the 


ollowing 
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swing, then the time of the shutter can be ascertained exactly by 


L wT 
aes 
5 2 


noting the following simple formula:—E = where L is 


the measurement of the line (less its width) representing the full 
swing of the pendulum; S, the short line (less its width), represent- 
ing the shutter exposure; and 7 is the relation of the diameter of a 
circle to its circumference (3.1416) 

For another method of arriving 


at the exact measurement, I am 
indebted to a covrespondest in last week’s issue of “Photography,” who 
gives a scale for measuring the exposure when taken in any position 
of the swing, and reading off its duration without calculation. 

That the writer does not “ignore the law of velocity of the pen- 
dulum” is clear from the last paragraph of my letter to which you 
refer, 

You are good enough to say the method cannot be accurate. I 
must refute such a statement, for the exposures can be worked out to 
any degree of accuracy that may be necessary, and the shutter speed 
be thereby accurately ascertained, and I assert that this can. not be 
done by the ordinary means in use. 

You say a certain amount of work is done in bending the flexible 
tube which will cause the velocity of the pendulum to vary—but as the 
power required to bend the tube is only 4; of an ounce, and the 
pendulum weighs 8 lbs., and whereas the average of the “bob” is 
six times that at the point where the tube is attached, it follows that 
the retardation caused by bending the tube is to the momentum of 
‘the pendulum as 1 to 30,000. From this it will be seen the objec- 
‘tion you raise is reduced to an absurdity. 

Further, you say,—the very primitive method of suspending the 
pendulum will disturb the velocity irregularly. 

As a matter of fact, in the instrument I was using it did not. 
However, if my method of construction was primitive, and I do not, as 
an amateur, profess 'to be a mathematical instrument maker, then I 
fail to see that that, in itself, has anything whatever to do with the 
system. 

Appearances may be misleading, otherwise one might, I fear, be 
led to suppose that you were labouring to condemn an invention likely 
to be of service to photographers, that appeared for the first time in 
a rival paper.—Your obedient servant, 

Artruur A. Warkins, A.M.I.C.E. 


Bala Lodge, Blackheath, S.E. 
March 14, 1906, 


[We must repeat Mr. Watkins either ignores, or is ignorant, of the 
laws concerning the speed of a pendulum. The law is that the 
speed, which is zero at the commencement of a swing, gradually 
increases until it is a maximum at the mid-position, and then 
gradually decreases until, at the end of the swing, it is again zero. 
Thus at “the lowest point of the arc of motion” there is not 
“either a slight acceleration or retardation of ‘the angular movement ” 
as stated by our correspondent. In fact, it is the only point at 
which the acceleration, whether positive or negative, is zero. The 
law being as stated, we should expect the length of the line made by 
using the shutter to be longer, the nearer the exposure is made to 
the middle of the swing. Now, in the specimen exposure published 
by Mr. Watkins, there are two short streaks showing two exposures. 
One of these is distinctly longer than the other; it is also the one 
which is appreciably nearer to the middle of the streak representing 
the full swing. This then confirms our criticism. 

As quoted by us on March 9, Mr, Watkins directs that an exposure 
should not be made “when the bob is at the lowest point of the arc 
of movement.” Now he writes that “the time of the shutter can be 
ascertained exactly” by using a formula, which certainly can do 
(The correct formula being = z 

20./21 
(s—w) is the length of the short line corrected for ‘the width of the 
sun @ = total angle of swing measured in circular measurement, and J 
is the length, in fact, of a simple pendulum swinging to same period 
as the compound pendulum used.) 

Later in the above letter there is a paragraph which we confess 
we cannot understand. First, there is “the power” (work per unit 
time) which either causes or is compounded with (we are not quite 
sure) the “retardation ”—(negative acceleration) being compared with 
the momentum (quantity of motion)—of the bob. Does Mr. Watkins 
mean moment? If so, then all we can say is that the length of the 


nothing of the kind. 


whiere 


| 


pendulum (the “leverage” of Mr. Watkins) has nothing ito do with 
the moment, causing the pendulum to vibrate. Indeed, ow con- 
tention concerning the bending of the tube is far from being an 
absurdity. 

As for the assumed uniformity for the movement of the pendulum, 
even if the pendulum does swing once in a second, it simply means 
that the average acceleration has been such as to cause the pendulum 
‘to complete a swing in this time; but it does not follow ‘that the 
actual acceleration has not been altered by the varying friction which 
must result from so crude a method of suspension.—EKds., B.J.P.], 


Answers to Correspondents, 


se 


*.° All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ: 
ing queries, must be addressed to “'Tue Eprrors, Tar Brrrisg 
JouRNaL oF PuotocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*.” Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

"" Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GR¥ENWoop & Co.,, 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Henry 
Grernwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc, 
T'wo unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee, 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


W. Bradbury, 387A, Limefield, Bury, Lanes. 
Litter of Pups. 

F. Watson, 35, Queen’s Road, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 
Old Staircase at the Shirehall, Bury St. Edmunds. 

A. T. Sidwell, Meriden, near Coventry. Two Photographs of Wroxall Abbey, 
Warwickshire. 

W. Boughton & Sons, 102, High Street, King’s Lynn. 
with the late Mr. F. H. Hand. 

C, Bellinger, 4, Town Hall Terrace, Paignton, Devon. Photograph of a Portion 
of Winner Street, Paignton, with Old Thatched Roof Houses now Demolished. 

A. Shaw, 32, Briardale Road, Seacombe, Cheshire. Photograph of the Wrecked 
Screw Steamer ‘‘ Fearless” in the River Mersey. 

Armoury-Sergt. J. P. Worral, Whittington Barracks, near Lichfield, Staffordshire. 
Photograph of Monument te Non-Commissioned Officers and Men of 2nd 
West Riding Regiment who Died at Dinapore and Barrackpore during 1904 
and 1905, Situated at Military Cemetery, Dinapore, India. 


Photograph of a Hen Fostering a 
Two Photographs of 


Photograph of Nurses 


AvrocRaPH.—Will you please inform me :—1. What sort of colour I 
must use with the “ Aerograph” for carbons and bromides? Will 
the ordinary kind, diluted, do? Or are there special kinds made? 
2. Can you tell me of a firm in Leeds who supply “busts” suit- 
able for practising lighting on?—Rorary. 

1. The best are the pure artists tube colours. 2. We know 
none in Leeds. We gave the addresses of several in London in 
a recent issue. 

Artistic Lensus.—With reference to an article in the B.J.P. of 
March 9, on “ Artistic Lenses,” by Messrs. Puyo and de Pulligny 
(page 184), I should be much obliged if you could tell me or 
answer the following questions:—1. Is the “adjustable land- 
scape” lens suitable for portraiture also? 2. Can the lenses he 
used in orthochromatic work? 3. Can they be used in archi- 
tectural studies? 4. Also ,please‘let me have the address of a 
firm which makes the lenses, and would supply them either 
mounted or unmounted.—K. Kratt. 

1. It is so recommended by Major Puyo, but it has not the 
speed of the special portrait anachromats. 2. See our note last 
week in “Ex Cathedra.” 3. At small apertures. 4. See our 
advertisement pages for the past three issues. 

Srupio Qurry.—Will you please give me the best measurements 
for a small studio to measure about 16ft. by 9it., single or 
double roof, and the amount of glass. 2. Would a 1-1 Cooke 
lens f/8 be suitable?—Mutron. 4 

The studio will be very small, if required for professional 
work. Wither the ridge, or lean-to, form is good, but some 
thing will depend upon the situation as to which is the pre- 
ferable. We should recommend you to get Bolas’s book, “The 


Photographic Studio: A Guide to its Construction, ety 
published by Marion and Co., 2s. From that you will be 
able to see the form that will best suit your place. 2. The 
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lens mentioned could be used, but, in so short a studio, it 
would not do for full-length standing figures. It is also much 
slower in action than ordinary portrait lenses requiring about 
four times the exposure. 

JUNTRYMAN.—We are sorry, but we 

"makers. 

usTO.—As a rule, the mounts are ordered to the sizes of the 
prints, but you could mount on plain board, and then use one 
of the commercial mount cutters, which can be obtained from 
any dealer. j 

Susscriper.—l. You will find two or three firms advertising 
the lenses in our advertisement pages, and application should 
be made to them. 2. The trouble can be got over by lining 
your roof with some non-conducting absorbent material such 
as thin felt, Willesden canvas, or compo board made by the 
British Compo Board Company, 18, Roscoe Street, Golden 
Lane, London. ‘ 

omipe Prinrs, mrc.—l. Are bromide prints (black and sepia 
toned) permanent, if treated carefully and properly, according 
to instruction? 2. What focus should a lens be for a studio 


do not know the actual 


20ft. long?—Dovstrrun. 

Certainly. 2. It is impossible to answer this without 
knowing the size of plate, etc. If our correspondent will refer 
to p. 1124 of the “Almanac” for 1906 he will find a table of 
working distances for a given sized image, and he will thus be 
able to find which would be the most useful focus. 


RNstT Lamr.—1. Is the Nernst light equal in candle-power to an 
ordinary blow-through jet when used in an enlarging lantern? 
2. Are there any particular disadvantages in the use of the 
Nernst light for this purpose ?—Nurnst. 


. We believe the lamps can be obtained equal in candle- 
power to an ordinary blow-through jet, and R. W. Pau 5 83} 


High Holborn, W.C 
disadvantage is that 


would send you details. 2. The only 
€ he filaments show on the paper. It is 
therefore necessary to use a diffusing screen of ground glass 
between lamp and condenser. 

ver Paprr.—You recently had an article in the Brivise JouRNAL 
on silver prints; would you kindly tell me the number, as I 
have mislaid it?—H. G. Lwex. 

Probably you mean the articles on plain paper in last year’s 
issues, April 28, May 12, May 19, and June 2. If your query 
tefers to albumen paper the references are June 16, July 21, 
August 11, and August 25. 
wRiIGHT.—A short time ago I secured some fairly good negatives 
of a prominent part of our town. Since taking the photographs 
the most imposing building has been destroyed by fire. The 
negatives taken were on my own account and for my own use, 
but I did not have the same copyrighted, as perhaps I ought 
to. I was somewhat surprised, however, to see in a stationer’s 
window reproductions in postcards from my photographs. No 
one ever asked my permission to reproduce them, and, of course, 
I never had a penny for it. (1) Can I take proceedings against 
the publishers? (2) Can I now have my photographs copyright 
and stop a further sale? (3) What would you do in such a case? 
—W. J. B. 

(1) You have no remedy for infringement before regis 
(2) Yes. (3) Register the copyright at once. 

T-ALBUMEN Paprer.—t see there is in the market some matt- 
albumen paper, different textures. As I sensitise my own ordinary 
albumen paper would it be possible to procure also mat: paper 
for the purpose, and could you recommend a medium, strong, and 
rough cheap one? And how would you prepare for sensitising ?— 
Marr-Arpumen. 

We do not know of any unsensitised matt-albumen paper being 
on the market. The earliest albumen paper used had little more 
than a matt surface. The formula for that was: Al umen, 
40 0z.; water, 20 oz.; chloride of ammonium, 400 grains. 
Beat up into a perfect froth, allow to subside, and pour off the 
elear portion. Float the paper upon it, and, when dry, sensitise 
on a sixty grain solution’ of nitrate of silver. If less gloss than 
his gives is desired, use less albumen and more water. 


ration. 


ROPLATINITE.—(1) How should I make a stock solution of chloro- 
latinite of potassium? Some time since I, mixed up a fifteen 


Ley 


A Busin 


Reroucuine.—Wil 


Emap 


grain tube, with water, and in a few days it greatly discoloured, 
Should I add a few grains of acid to the water to make the solu- 
tion keep? I require it for making a toning bath for collodion 
paper. (2) I sometimes want to make small glass cutting shapes 
for trimming prints. I find the edges of the glass rather too 
rough. How would he the best way for me to grind the edges ?— 
SEASIDE. 
(1) Use distilled water and add a drop of pure hydrochloric 
acid. (2) The very finest emery powder, obtained by allowing 
the commercial powder to deposit its coarse particles in water, 
pouring off the liquid with the finer in suspension, and a lowing 
these to settle in time. 
S FoR GROUPS IN AN OrpINARY Room.—We are often called 
upon to photograph wedding and other groups, varying in numbers 
of three to twenty, at the residence of the parties, or at an hotel, 
in some room of the house. We shall be glad if you will kindly 


say which you consider the most suitable form of lens to use 
for such purposes, taking into consideration the light of an 


ordinary room and distance at disposal. We have been using 
Dallmeyer’s D. Lenses for this work, but for 12 x 10 sizes a 
5 or 6 D. would be required for covering purposes; these sizes 
we find large and cumbersome. R.R. Lenses are too slow for 
indoors.—W. H. M. & Go. 

The lens we would suggest for the purpose would be one of 
the No. 11 series of stigmatics, by the same maker as those 
you thave. They have greater covering power in proportion to 
their focal strength than haye those of the “D” series, and work 
at the same aperture. They have also a flat field, with even 
illumination all oyer the plate. 


s Marrrer.—-I am in business as a photographer and dealer 
in photographic goods. A neighbour of mine in the same block 
of buildings, and under the same landlord, is a dealer in sweets 
and fancy goods, including stationery. By our respective agree- 
ments we are neither to introduce anything into our business that 
will clash with the business of the other. We both wish to sell 
pictorial postcards. I should esteem it greatly if you would kindly 
inform me as to what extent I may legally go in this line, 
whether I must confine my sale of cards to photographic work 
alone, P.O.P., bromide, etc., or whether may continue to print 
my own half-tone work, as I am accustomed to do?—Posrcarp. 
Without seeing the agreements it is difficult to say definitely. 
We do not see that if you only sold your own work as postcards 
it would interfere with the business of the stationery; but 
if you sold picture postcards, such as come within his legitimate 
business as a stationer, it certainly would. Cannot you and the 
stationer come to some mutual arrangement on the subject, with- 
out going into the legal part of the question? It might be to 
your mutual advantage to do so. 


you kindly give me your opinion as to how many 
negatives, similar to enclosed photograph, a West-End firm could 
expect to be retouched (in first-class style) in a day of eight 
hours?—A. V. 

Six to eight 


per day. 


fIONS FROM Dark Suipes.—I have some 1-1 dark slides, which 
a lot of trouble last year, because, when plates were left 
in for any time, the emanations from the front of the slide caused 
the negative to be of uneven density. I could not for some time 
discover the cause, and thought that the plates were stale (Ilford 
Chromatic), but have since found out the reason. Is there any 
remedy? I was thinking that I might cover the inside of the 
slide with tinfoil and then blacken it, or would it do to close 
the pores of the wood with French polish, or perhaps by this 
summer the wood will be older and not so liable to affect) the 


gave me 


plates, as it was only in the warm bright weather that it 
occurred? T shall be glad of your adyice.—O. E. Cantis, 


We fear that you will not be very successful in remedying the 
trouble with tinfoil, as we imagine you will find a difficulty in 
getting it to adhere firmly to the shutters when in use. We 
should recommend you to try filling up the pores of the wood with 
French polish, to which a little drop-black has been added, As 
the wood has become better seasoned by this time that. will 
probably remedy the evil. If it does not, you had better return 
the slides to the maker to fit fresh shutters to them. 
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APPRENTICE” 


Booxs on Hatr-ronn.—A correspondent writes, in reference to our 


reply in last week to a query asking for a book on half-tone, to 
the effect that the ‘“Photo-Mechanical Processes,” by W. T. 
Wilkinson, published by Hampton and Co., might also have been 
named. It was not by intention that we omitted to couple Mr. 
Wilkinson’s book, w vhich we recognise as an excellent one, with 
that of Verfasser. 


(New York).—In our next. 
J. T.—Have you made a second application or inquired dates 
of payment? After doing so, you might, if necessary, put 
the matter in the hands ‘of a commercial agency, such as 
Stubbs, 42, Gresham Street, H.C. 


Copyixe Prans.—I should be much obliged if you could tell me 


of some accurate method of determining and adjusting the error 
in parallelism of plate and plan board and ditto for verticality of 
axis of lens to both planes? I have experienced some difficulty 
in getting the outside portions of plate accurately to scale, the 
error being greater than that due to lens corrections. I am 
speaking of 30in. plates in map reproduction.—CHaTHAM. 

An accurate method is as follows (Abney):—On the centre 
of the easel a small mirror is fixed, strictly parallel to the 
surface of the easel. The point corresponding to the centre 
of the lens should be accurately marked on the ground glass. 
On the lens itself an open cap should be fitted, furnished with 
two cross wires, intersecting on the prolongation of the axis 
of the lens. The image of these cross threads will be reflected 
by the mirror, and should be focussed. The board should 
then be tilted or slewed round till the image of their inter- 
section connects with the point marked on the ground glass. 


Cuas. D. Russeri.—The chief fault is the want of covering power 


in the two bottom corners. The lens, no doubt, was raised, 
but is not equal to covering a much larger plate. The defini- 
tion generally is not good, and though the conditions of making 
the photograph may have been partly responsible for this, we 
think greater sharpness should have been obtained. Decidedly 
a better lens is wanted for such work. 


Spots on Necattves.—l. Can you please furnish me with a formula 


for an acid fixing bath, containing hydrochloric acid? I have 
had lately many small opaque spots in my negatives, the same 
occurring in all makes of plates I have tried. I am told the 
spots are caused by traces of iron in the water either ‘n 
developer or fixing bath. Our water here is extremely soft, 
and it is only during the last few months that I have had this 
trouble, my methods being exactly the same during the last 
three years. I have found that a weak solution of HCl effec- 
tually remove the spots, hence my query. The trouble occurs 
whether I use the ordinary acid hypo or plain hypo baths. TI 
am sending a negative, which you may destroy after inspection, 
to give you a better idea of what I am troubled with. 2. I am 
not a chemist, but if you could give a simple test for iron, 1 
might test the water here.—S. Harti Downine. 

1. It would be no use for us to give you a formula 
a bath, because you cannot have free acid in the hypo bath 
without decomposing the hypo and running the risks of imper- 
fect fixation and stains. You can take other measures, how- 
ever. Filter your water through flannel tied over the tap or 
with one of the filters (stuffed with cotton wool) sold for the 
purpose, or you can give the negative a bath of salt before 
development, washing it afterwards, but if you filter the water 
used for developing solutions you should not need the salt. 
2. Place a few ounces of the water in a white basin, and add 
a few drops of pure sodium sulphide solution. A dark coloura- 
tion appearing after, say, 15 minutes, indicates iron or lead. 
If it is produced, test a similar lot with potass ferrocyanide, 
which will give a blue colour with iron. The first tes ; the 
more delicate. 


or such 


is 


(Morden).— 
makers? 


Why not use the glossy cards as supplied by the 


s InpEntvrRES.—Will you please let me know if 
can keep my indentures. I have served my 


my 


master appren- 


ticeship, and now he will not give them to me, as I am going 
My 


to work for another photographer close to him. master 


had no premium with me, and made out the indentures himsel 
and paid the half-crown for the stamp. He says I can hay 
them if I pay him the 2s. 6d. Can he force me to do that 
Martin. ; 

It is usual for the apprentice to be handed his indent 
when he has completed his term. .We think, though we a 
not sure on the point, he is legally entitled to them. Hoy 
ever, we should advise you to apply to the magistrate px 
siding at the police court of your district. He will tell yo 
and We you are will see that you have them. Magistrate 
are empowered to adjudicate in all disputes between master 
and apprentices. 


Bustvesss QuertEs.—l. In your issue of the 16t 
you give the tenders for the London County Council photo 
graphic work. Could you say w hat size of plate is to be used 
2. Some time ago I was in North Wales taking photograph 
for postcard wrote While at Bangor I was approached } 
a stationer and bookseller, and ultimately took six views fi 
him to select from. I sent him proofs, and he selected fo 
Finished copies, together with the account, were sent hin 
Since then I have had no word from him at all, although th 
account has been sent in every month. I shall be obliged; 
you will let me know whether, as the amount is under £2, 
can sue him in the county court here or whether, in case h 
defended, it would have to be at Bangor. In the latter as 
it would cost me more to get the account than the account) 
worth. He got the photos from me with the view of hayin 
half-tone blocks made and publishing postcards. If he hi 
published them and not paid for the original photos, could 
in any way, if I were to copyright the views now, sue him fo 
infringement of copyright 7—HARTLAND. 

1. We have no information. In all probability various sia 
are required, but we have not heard that they, or an ave 
have been specified. 2. You can sue him in the county cout 
and the case will be heard in your town. You cannot regist 
copyrights, because the photographs were taken to fol 
customer’s order, and are his copyright, even though he la 
not yet paid for them. See the article “Photographs unpal 
for” in the “ Almanac,” p. 674. 

RuroucuEr.—We are not quite clear as to whether you want to soft 
the film or harden it. In the former case use a mixturel 
glacial acetic acid and methylated spirit, only be careful whe 
using this, as it will in time completely dissolve the film. It y0 
want to harden the film, then we should advise the use of 
mixture of formaline and methylated spirit. 


h inst., on p. 2 


ask Messrs. Penrose to put you on tel 
or try a small advertisement in our oW 
the “ Photo-Engravers Monthly.” 


Craup Norman.—Better 


employment bureau, 
columns, or those of 


ForniGn Journats.—I shall esteem it a favour if you can give 
the addresses of the leading American journals of photograply 
also French ditto. Can I procure same in England? 2 SISKA: 

You will see the full list in the ‘“‘ Almanac” on pages 870 1 
873. Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, BG 
could get any of them for you. 


in the text portion of the paper. 
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ormule for focussing screens for ordinary, 


ical work are given 


243.) 


he blistering of toned bromides is found 
yer precautions in the temperature of the baths. 
tions the presence of traces of h 


d bromides. (P. 243.) 


: architectural, and 
in form adapted for home manufacture. 


to be preventable by 
A contributor 


po. as the cause of markings on, 


1€ sensitising action of homocol in admixture with pinacyanol or 


anine is advanced by M. 
245.) 


rmule for pinatype printing in monochr 


shave been published by Dr. Kénig. 


(P. 246.) 


Monpillard for red-sensitiveness. 


ome from ordinary nega- 


le tanning action of pyro. developer upon gelatine has been 
uined by the Lumiére brothers, who ascribe it to the oxidation 
le pyro, by the liberated bromide to form a compound which, in 
eo of sulphite, exerts a tanning action on the gelatine. 


German writer recommends Raffaeli’s solid co!ours for coloured 


igements. (P. 244.) 


view of the rising price of copper, photo-engravers are advised 


te the economies of the stripping process for half-tone. 


(P. 252.) 


hong patents of the week is a system of stereoscopic projection. 
53. 


e Professional Photographers’ Society of New York has published 
of twenty pressing questions to be discussed at its next meeting. 


system of artificial lighting by reflection is recommended by a 


lan photographer. (P. 249.) 


e Birmingham Society are to provide the next house exhibition 


(P. 255.) 


yR.P.S. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Reflectors in Mention was made in the article which 
Artificial Light \¢ published in our issue of March 2 
Portraiture. on the use of enclosed arclamps in 

photography, of the necessity for care- 
fully screening the lens from any glare of light from the 
lamp or the diffusing media surrounding the lamp. It 
sometimes happens, more particularly. perhaps | when 
lighting what are called Rembrandt portraits, that if the 
reflector used for illuminating the shadows is placed at 
the shadow side or even almost up to the lens, an effect 
of cross-lighting is obtained. By using a reflector with 
a hole in it, through which the lens points, the effect of 
cross-lighting is avoided and the reflector forms ‘a most 
efficient lens shade. The reflector should be so mounted 
that the hole, which may be rectangular and about the 
size of a half-plate, may be brought opposite the lens, 
whether the camera is raised or lowered. It will occur 
to every practical photographer that the back of the screen 
should be covered with black velvet and the edges of the 
opening bound with the same material. The idea was 
originally that of Mr. Van der Weyde, the pioneer in elec- 
tric lighting. It has, of course, been used in copying, a 
black material being used to prevent reflection instead of 
the light material to produce it in the case of portraiture. 

* * * 

Pictures of Many of our readers who have seen our 
London. references to the work of Mr. Alvin 
Langdon Coburn, at present on view at the R.P.S. house 
in Russell Square, will have regretted that the distance 
at which they live from the metropolis prevents their 
seeing the remarkable collection of work. Some few of 
Mr. Coburn’s pictures have been reproduced in the various 
photographic journals, but a further opportunity of study- 
ing the characteristics of his work is afforded by the 
inclusion in the April issue of the “Pall Mall Magazine” 
of six pictures which have been reproduced under Mr. 
Coburn’s personal supervision. This issue should not 
only provide good examples of modern pictorial photo- 
graphy, but, in addition, be most interesting as indicating 
how London appeals to the possessor of an artistic tem- 
perament who comes to it as the Londoner, say, goes to 
Venice, Rome, or Madrid. As the “Pall Mall Magazine ” 
says: “There are a thousand difficulties:in the way of a 
true presentment of the charms of London by means of 
the camera—difficulties of light, of crowds, of never-ending 
change. It has been left for a gifted young American 
to bring a quick eye to bear upon this ever-tempting 
theme.” Mr. Coburn’s impulse, according to George 
Bernard Shaw, is always to convey a mood, and we recom- 
mend our readers to see the April issue of the “ Pall Mall 
Magazine” and to study Mr. Coburn’s work with this idea 
in their mind, that the pictures are not records of bricks 
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or weather vanes, but successful attempts at conveying 
some idea of the spirit of the great metropolis. 


* * * 

Three-Colour The student of natural history by photo- 
Natural- graphy has shown himself in numerous 
bnetonraphy instances the most enterprising and the 

“most patient of photographers, as witness 
the heroic methods of the Keartons and the telephoto work 
of Mr. Pike and Mr. Lodge. The next step apparently for 
the naturalist photographer to take is to colour photo- 
graphy in the field—collectors such as Dr. Hutchinson have 
utilised the three-colour process—but we have not heard 
that any general application of the three-colour process has 
yet proved possible in the case of the living subject. The 
possibility has, however, been demonstrated at lectures 
on insect mimicry by Mr. F. Enoch, F.L.8., by whom 
the assimilation in colour of larve and moths to their 
surroundings was illustrated by a series of three colour 
slides. An interesting example of Nature’s protective 
measures was recently shown in the behaviour of the cater- 
pillars of the pepper-and-salt moth. When placed on a lime 
tree they were of greenish-red colour, but when transferred 
to a laburnum assumed the silvery green tint of their 
surrounding. Mr. Enoch was optimistic enough to 
prophesy the practicability of an instantaneous three- 
colour process in the near future, but he had already 
showed the invaluable use which naturalists would make 
of it. 

* * * 

The National The annual report which has just been 
Physical presented shows the increasing indus- 
Laboratory. trial importance of the work carried 
out by the National Physical Laboratory. The fact that 
physical and electrical sciences are the chief fields in which 
the labours of the laboratory staff are prosecuted is a 
sufficient reason for abstaining from a precise review, but 
it may be mentioned that in the optical department of 
Bushey House investigations have been continued on 
standards of light with a view to ascertain the relation 
between the light standards used in America, Germany, 
and this country. It is also proposed to improve the 
methods of examining photographic lenses, though, if we 
remember rightly, nothing has been done in this direction 
since the last issue of the last annual report. The labora- 
tory, however, must apply its staff to the demands made 
upon it, and we see that only eight photographic lenses 
were sent in for testing during 1905. The optical depart- 
ment also hopes to complete arrangements for the deter- 
mination of the absorption of neutral and coloured glasses 
and for the measurement of shutter speeds. In these, as 
in other branches of its work, the laboratory has been 
lamentably hampered for lack of funds, but it is satis- 
factory to find that appropriate grants are likely to be 
forthcoming from the Government. Such scientific work 
as that the laboratory is doing has been fully recognised 
in America and Germany, where analogous institutions 
receive five and ten times respectively the sum for capital 
expenditure granted to the National Physical Laboratory. 


* * * 


The Royal One of the oldest exhibiting societies 
Seeley pale t in London is the Royal Society of British 
La mists. Artists, which on Saturday last held a 
private view of its coming summer exhi- 

bition. Under the régime of Whistler this society 
enjoyed its palmy days. More recently it did not main- 
tain the same high standard, but quite latterly it seems to 
have arrived at years of discretion, and is at present 
mounting again in the opinion of the art world. \ New 
members have now to gain their entrance strictly upon the 


merits of their work, and they find the ordeal a seven 
one. It follows that the virility of the society must }; 
looked for in the new blood, and also that as those ogg 
sional older members who, having dropped in, as it were 
whilst the critical faculty was dozing, drop out again, the 
average of the work will continue to rise. There % 
plenty of room for this yet. Amongst the latest addition 
to the roll of membership the names of Miss Dorothg 
Sharp and Mr. Frank H. Swinstead are attached to work 
that display a genuine feeling for landscape, and give 
promise of poetic work in store for us. Pictorial photo 
graphers will delight, also, in the romantic work of Ale 
Carruthers Gould and D. Murray Smith, and will endorg 
the truth and charm of the mammoth water-colour sey 
scapes of E. Gouldsmith. 


% % *% 
Art and A glimpse of the success which waits oy 
Business. the association in a photographic bus 


ness of a photographer who is an artist to the finger tips 
with a partner possessing keen business instincts is afforded 
in the April issue of “The Photographic Monthly,” which 
publishes an illustrated account of the methods and esta 
blishment of the Speaight studio in Bond Street. The 
phenomenal strides which the business has made are due 
to the supremacy of the brothers Speaight in their separate 
departments. The two together have established a studio 
which is a model of the best taste and a palace of ease and 
comfort besides. In the studio Mr. Richard Speaights 
personality is responsible for the success of Speaight, 
Limited, as photographers of children, yet it is easy t0 
imagine the qualities which have achieved the fum’s 
artistic success thrown away under less adroit stage 
management. The business has struck a note of such 
dignity in photographic studios that we imagine many of 
our readers will peruse both the text and _ illustrations 
wherein Messrs. Speaight have, in a measure, taken the 
editors of our contemporary into their confidence. 


———_»____. 


FINE FOCUSSING SCREENS. 


Tux least satisfactory part of the modern camera is, pet 
haps, the focussing screen. It is invariably of grou 
glass, and yet the best ground surface is often much 100 
coarse to allow of really critical focussing. The defee 
is not always felt, for it is only in certain circumstances 
that the need for a finer surface arises, but when those 
circumstances exist the need is a very real one. The 
usual remedy is a clear glass screen used with a magnily- 
ing eyepiece focussed on the inner surface, but this is not @ 
very convenient remedy. Considerable difficulty is ay 
first felt in controlling the accommodation, for the eye will 
quite readily focus itself upon the real image, even when 
that image is some way in front of the focussing surface 
This difficulty can be got over by marking or scratching 
the front surface of the screen, but it is even then no 
altogether easy to keep the scratch and the image m 
focus at the same time. If both eyes are kept open the 
trouble is diminished, but we have found that even aitet 
long practice it is very easy to make mistakes ; hence, while 
the value of a clear glass focussing screen is undoubted, 
we should always hesitate to recommend its use to the 
average photographer. . 
An expedient often advocated is the use of a barium 
sulphate screen. This is made by fixing an unexposell 
plate, washing it well, and then soaking it in a solution 
of sulphuric acid for a few minutes. After a slight rins? 


it is immersed in a solution of barium chloride, which pt 
duces a precipitate of insoluble white barium sulphate ™ 
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» gelatine. When washed and dried the screen is finished, | No. 2 a thin iodide screen, and No. 3 a thin “chromium 
t our experience of such screens is that they are not very | screen.” \ ha 
isfactory substitutes for ground glass. They are finer No. 1 screen will be an excellent substitute for the ‘ld 

grain, ‘but still not fine enough to be free from the | ground glass in all ordinary work. It can be used without q : 

fects of the glass. Moreover, a is not always easy to | a magnifier or with one, and in either case it will show ( 

| 


oduce an evenly distributed precipitate, while very | detail that would not be visible on a screen of ground 
en the deposit is too dense. Perhaps the best way of | glass. 


jducing a barium screen is to coat a glass plate with an No. 2 (the thin iodide screen) cannot well be used with- j 
ulsion of barium sulphate. A fairly good fine grain | out a magnifier, but while it is too nearly transparent to | 
een is produced if a little barium chloride solution is | permit focussing with the eye alone, it shows enough grain 

ded to a gelatine solution. The gelatine commonly con- | to render the use of the magnifier easy. There is no | 
ms enough sulphuric acid to produce a precipitate of | accommodation difficulty, and the detail visible on the screen i ; 
» sulphate, but it is not easy to control the density of the | is a revelation to those who have never used anything but i 
ult. ground glass. This screen is of special value for indoor Ay 
Another way of making a screen that is often advocated | work, such as architectural interiors and copying. 

to fog a plate by exposure, and develop and fix it. The No. 3 (the chromium screen) is quite useless without a 

ite is then either used in this condition, or after the | magnifier, being almost transparent to the eye. But with aw 


posit has been bleached with mercury chloride. The | the magnifier a very fine grain becomes visible, and as it 
fect of this method is that it is not exactly easy to pro- | is perfectly easy to ‘keep this grain and the image in focus 
ee the right amount or kind of fog by exposure. The | at the same time there is no accommodation difficulty. This 
ult is generally uneven and often too dense, while the | screen is a substitute for clear glass, and is especially 
in resulting from exposure and development issomewhat | adapted for copying and for low power photomicrography. 
wser than is quite desirable. A modification of this | For high power work it does not seem possible to find 
thod has, however, produced most satisfactory results | any good substitute for clear glass, but with moderate 
our hands. A very fine grain and even deposit is very | powers the No. 3 screen seems to show almost as much 
ily secured by fogging an unexposed plate in a | detail as the clear glass, while it has not its disadvantages. 
yeloper, and the density of the deposit can be controlled In our own work we have dropped the use of ground 
varying the time of development. glass altogether, and use No. 1 and No. 3 screens exclu- 
[ake three extra rapid plates and immerse them without | sively. Others have given the preference to No. 2 screen 
y exposure at all in any non-staining developer free from | and use that as an alternative to ground glass, but the 
mide. At the end of five minutes remove two plates | practical value of all three screens has been very 
] fix and wash them in the usual way. At the end of | thoroughly proved in actual work, and we can confidently 
mty minutes remove the third plate from the developer, | recommend them. The screens can be ruled in pencil or i 
1 fix and wash that also. Next iodise this third plate | with fine cuts to give datum marks. We prefer a cross HI 
ether with one of the others in a solution of iodine in | ruling of fine cuts made with a lancet, but this is only a 
assium iodide. When the action is complete, rinse the | matter of personal choice. If the cuts are adopted it is as 
tes and bleach them in dilute ammonia. Then wash and | well to give the screen an after coating of celluloid varnish. 
. Finally, take the remaining plate and immerse it in The surface is somewhat readily abraded in the case of No. 
olution containing 10 grains potassium bichromate and | 2 and No. 3 screens, hence they should be carefully used. 

ainims of hydrochloric acid to every ounce. When the It must be remembered that no fine grain screen shows 
orising action is complete, rinse the plate and put it | such a bright image as ground glass. In comparison the 
9 afresh plain hypo fixing bath for ten minutes; then | image looks dull, but this is a very minor matter, and the | 
sh well and dry. You now have three screens of differ- | extra detail visible far more than compensates for the loss: a 


degrees of density. No. 1 is a dense iodide screen, | of brightness. 


BLISTERS AND MARKING IN BROMIDE TONING. ah 


| operation of toning bromide prints, etc., has almost reached the though in my practice we always use a formaline bath, the only real 
se when we may say that it is as easy fo tone a batch of bromides | safeguard against blisters is an even temperature of the solutions and! 
1 corresponding number of P.O.P. prints. For this we have to washing water. My workrooms are heated with hot-air pipes, which. 
uk several ardent. bromide experts, whose efforts have not always | run under the sinks and are near enough to the waterpipes to keep, | 
ight them appreciation, most likely because results were shown the water supply approximately 50 degrees F. all throuch the winter. 
he early days rather too hastily, when the tones produced were | Constant attention is required to keep the rooms at 55 degrees or | 
ainly colour, but somewhat fearful—if wonderful. Nowadays, of | 60 degrees F'., which is a comfortable temperature to work in. Hot- 
The experimental stage has been passed, and air pipes are very nice physically, but they may easily be overdone ; aa 
in fact, with them it is practically one person’s work to keep tho 
rooms at a fairly uniform temperature throughout the day. 


ise, that is altered. 
mide toning has become an everyday operation. 


Blisters During Toning. Much may be done by making all fixing baths one or two days 
| one respect, however, where numbers have to be treated, | pofore required for use, “The solution stands in a jar in the room in 
e is rather too much uncerta.nty about the final results. The which it is used for at least twenty-four hours before it is required Rec 
S are got easily enough, but how are we to imsure against | ang is usually only a degree or two below normal. After the fixing i 4 


ae j 
bers and uneven toning. Not such a difficult matter from the | path proper, transference to a similar bath of half-strength is advis- 
i of view of the amateur, but professionally I must confess that | apje thence to washing water, which is of average temperature. 
ills for a great deal of thought and care and method. That the | Much hand ing of the prints in a moderate-sized deep dish—say i 
ble is real is evidenced by the fact of the extra charge, sometimes 12 by 10—soon brings a rise in the thermometer; one of those in- i 


er cent., for toning ; at first sight this seems more than ample, struments should always be at hand for frequent testing. Washing He 
so far as the writer's experience goes, it is not so. in running water is, I think, hardly necessary ; several changes will iy 
One Preventative—Constant Temperature. be safer and as effective. A sieve of very coarse mesh is useful to. i j 


save much handling of the prints. These may be rinsed and drained aa 
yery thoroughly in a utensil of the kind. Alum, or formaline, as a 


isters, for instance, may come at times like an epidemic, and 
1 and formaline baths do not invariably act as a safeguard. Al- 
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hardening bath is invariably used before and after toning, and this 
operation carried through successfully, no time is lost in getting the 
day’s output safely on the drying boards. 


A Remedy for Blistered Prints. 


Blisters, luckily, dry up sometimes so that the print, if to be 
mounted, is not wasted, but one cannot conscientiously send out 
blistered unmounted prints. Even in the mounting, as the blistered 
film is detached from the paper support, one has to be very sure that 
—in the mounting—it is quite secured again. The only genuine 
satisfaction we can get in the treatment of blisters is when they ap- 
pear on the white margins of vignetted pictures; when mounted and 
quite dry very fine sandpaper defty applied quickly obliterates all 
trace of the trouble. 


Markings in Relation to Freedom from Hypo. 


Then, again, marks of various unshapely outline appear now and 
then during the toning, in a manner difficult to account for. It is 
sound advice to remove all the hypo used in fixing by proper washing. 
It is not an easy thing to do if its total elimination is essential to a 
perfectly toned print. A developed print may be plunged into a 
fixing bath and allowed to remain for twenty minutes or so, but it 
may not be properly fixed unless occasionally moved and turned over 
during that period. Similarly in the washing stage it is not enough 
to place them in a dish of running water, even for several hours, unless 
they are frequently moved and re-arranged during the time. Mark- 
ings on the prints—uneven toning, and so on—will usually be the 
result of allowing prints to lie undisturbed and forgotten, and this, 
unless one is constantly watchful, occurs not only during the fixing, 
but the washing period. When making enlargements the prints are 
transferred, after adequate fixing, to a large dish supplied with 
running water; the first lot put in will have perhaps twenty minutes’ 


es 
washing when the second batch will be plunged in on the top of 
the first. This may go on during the morning, and some of the first 
prints will be little nearer the washed stage after three or four 
heurs than they were at the first. In any case, markings from 
splashes of hypo solution are inevitable. Obviously the first lot 


should be moved to clean water and a fresh dish before removing from 
the fixing bath the second and subsequent batches. If the first : 
minutes’ washing be thorough, half the work is done. This, I think 
is a point generally agreed upon. 

Only a few hours since I toned twelve prints. Nine of them ha 
received a very short washing, the other three had been in water fy 
hours. The nine toned up quickly and evenly and dried without 
markings. Two out of the remainder had marks upon them, hg 
nine could not, as the result of such a short washing, have hea 
entirely freed from hypo, and the toning, though ranid to a certay 
point, did not advance much further than the purple stage, yj 
conclusion was that a trace of hypo might be left in the film q 
would not spoil the results, provided that the trace was evenly dig 
tributed; but from the nature of the deposit in or on the film—the 
result presumably of the presence of a trace of hypo—the operati 
would not suit all prints. There is no actual stain, but the 
are not so pure and transparent as with a print from which al 
of hypo has been removed. 

The above remarks refer almost entirely to the “ copper toning 
With the ferricyanide and potash bromide bath (alkaline 
browned with sodium sulphide, I have experienced no blisterin 
the abominable odour entirely or practically bars the use o 
With copper, however, the toning is so easy and certain, a 
colours so pleasing and satisfactory, that we should certain 
tinue using it, risking the blisters, but taking all precautions, | 
may remark here that a bath of methylated spirit has 
hands been altogether successful, but—if time can be spared—a 
additional safeguard is, if the prints have come well through ¢ 
washing stage, to dry them and tone them as an after and detache 
operation. Of course, a little time is saved by trimming them befor 
toning. 

It was a common thing twenty-five years ago for the dry-plate 
worker to be sneered at as being little better than a mechanician 
Whatever the facts may be in the matter of the modern dry plate, no 
one will deny that bromide toning, carried out with intelligence, is 
an operation, the results of which would have astonished the veteran 
of the wet-plate brigade. “ ELECTRIC.” | 


+ 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


Painting Enlargements. 

Dunxman, in the ‘“ Photographische Chronik,” states that he has 
never obtained satisfactory results using water-colours or glazed 
colours for painting enlargements, as the photographic image always 
shows through and robs the colours of their brilliancy. Pastels 
are also unsatisfactory on the gelatine surface, and, whilst fairly 
broad masses can be put in, it is almost.impossible to draw fine lines 
with them. The author strongly recommends the solid oil-colour 
pencils of Raffaeli, which can be sharpened to a fine point, so that 
the finest line can be drawn. They will take well on any surface, 
and in a few days will set as hard as ordinary oil colours. They 
have the brilliancy and luminosity of water-colours, without the 
troublesome glaze of oil-colours. The most delicate tints can be 
obtained by mixing over white, or by using one colour over another, 
and if treated with a brush dipped in turps, soft, glossy mixtures 
are obtained. Mistakes can be erased with a knife, and lights can 
be put on by the same means, and they will be found to answer all 
the requirements of the painter. 


The International Congress on the Focal 
Plane Shutter, 


The report on this subject just published recommends that every 
shutter should be tested for the speed of the blind on its release, 
and when the exposure is finished: and the mean speed should be 
then deduced. The difference may amount to 40 per cent., which 
is stated to be an advantage when a considerable amount of sky 
is included in the picture. If the speed of the blind is more than 
2 to 3 metres per second distortion of the object is negligible. If 
the edges of the aperture are composed of material, it is not advis- 
able to reduce the same below 1 millimetre. Variation of the dis- 
tance between the blind and the plate affects the efficiency and the 


useful aperture, and the increase of the latter is approximately 3 


e being the distance between the blind and plate and f the extensial 
of camera: in most cases this is about 2 mm., and is negligible. & 
regards efficiency Colonel Moessard gives the following formula: 
R=1l- iF in which @ is the width of the blind aperture andJ 
the diameter of the lens. In most cases, from a theoretical aud 
mathematical point of view, when the distance is as stated above, It 
action on the efficiency is of no moment. Practically, on the col 
trary, the influence may be considerable as regards the quality a 
the negative. We may conceive, for example, that an aperture, 
edges of which are brilliantly illuminated, may diffuse some of the 
light over the plate; to reduce this diffusion the distance must be 
decreased. M. Sigriste believes also in the production of a specie 
of fog due to diffraction, which becomes greater the greater he 
distance between blind and plate. To calculate the speed it is only 
necessary (to obtain an approximately correct result) to divide the 
width of the slit in millimetres by the speed of the blind in metres 
per second. 

The method suggested of testing the shutters is to use an opalll 
disc, pierced by six apertures, which should be rotated ten time 
in a second; an examination of the images of the apertures in the 
disc will give the speed of the shutter at various stages. The dat 
recommended to be given with shutter should be 
moment of release, and when the blind is down, in metres DS 
second, the ratio of these two speeds and the mean speed. 
maximum and minimum useful widths of the slit should be | 
given, the mean distance of the blind from the plate and the times 
of exposures for every 10 mm. slit width. 


Dark Slide Shutters 
Dr. Neuhauss points out in the “ Photographische Rundschat 
that aluminium dark slide shutters emit radiations which spoil Hi 
plates, and that varnishing does not prevent this action. : 
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inary ebonite shutters are permeable by violet and ultraviolet | ring round this of about 2 mm. radius, and then a brown ring i a 
it, and they frequently give rise to electric markings. Wooden | of about 1 mm. width. In the white parts the silver was | 
tters are also transparent to sunlight, and fresh glue and varnish bleached, and this, according to Liesegang, is to we ascribed 
tings will also fog plates. From numerous experiments with to the absorption of oxygen by the air, the giving up of the 
; and other metals the author strongly recommends brass for oxygen to the silver, and consequent bleaching of the latter; the 1 ; 
shutters—this neither emits nor transmits any rays whatever. brown ring is due to oxidised amidol. If hydroquinone be dusted 
n connection with this subject, we may point out that Professor on to a print then only white spots are caused, as the oxidation pro- 4 
tchikoff, of Charkow, has been investigating the peculiar radia- duct of hydroquinone is not so dark. A 
is of metals, and finds that some metals emit rays which affect Focussing Line Drawings. 4 
pedo Ue Tigh, and that other retore ito ie vga | "a, cone angen Sn he erie number of “Le, Braid the | 
re aes : Asie: cae following method for ensuring critical focussing with lenses of larger 
latter “negative,” and cadmium and zine are. positive, and y 
dium and tantalum negative, whilst copper and brass emit a 
tral radiation, and mercury and gold none at all. When the | ‘a 
is thoroughly dried by phosphorus pentachloride there is prac- | : 
ly no radiation. 4 a 
Mixed Sensitisers. | } 
{. Monpillard has been spectroscopically testing the sensitising 
ion of a mixture of pinacyanol, or dicyanine and homocol, and | 
ds that with both much more even sensitiveness is obtained 
‘oughout the spectrum. The bath used was :— 
Pinacyanol or dicyanine (1: 1000 alcohol)... 5 ces. | 
Homocol (1: 1000 alcohol) 5 ces. i 
Liq. ammonia cx 0.1 ces. y 
Prstilled: water crac smeeanccmeneee eee 1,000 ces. 
e developer used was the acid amidol developer (see page 208), aperture when reproducing line drawings. Cut from thin card a 
taining 0.25 per-cent. of bromide. With dicyanine the sensitive- piece the exact size of one of the Waterhouse diaphragms, and, 
s extends to A750, with pinacyanol to A 680, as shown in the ! unscrewing one of the lenses, trace on the card its maximum 
Red. Orange. Yellow. Green. Blue Indigo. Violet. B i : | 
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agrams herewith. It is stated that all the colours are equally aperture; divide this into four equal parts and cut out the upper j 
tive, and that over-exposure was easily obtained with an orange | and lower segments, leaving them separated by a band equal to half 
teen, and it is hoped, says the editor of “Le Procédé,” that the diameter of the lens. Then carefully blacken the stop, and in- i | 
e eternal under-exposure of the blue-printing negative in three- sert inthe lens. Every horizontal line will now be represented double, i 
lour work has now been abolished. and the separation between them will be greater the greater the dis- ii i 


tance from the sharp focus. When the focus is absolutely obtained. 1 
the double lines will superimpose and form one line. 
The Tanning of Gelatine by Pyro, 4 

MM. Lumiére and Seyewetz have been investigating the tanning i | | 


Spots: cn P.O.P. Prints. 
R. E. Liesegang states in the current number of the “ Photo- 
uphisches Wochenblatt” that, having occasion to try and explain 
@ cause of some spots gelatine P.O.P. prints, it was found that 


me amidol had been spilt in the room and that this action of pyro on gelatine, and point out that it is assumed that \a 
When prints | this is partly due to the silver, as the shadows of a pyro-developed || 
negative remain soluble. A sheet of gelatine immersed for an hour ar, 
in a 1 per cent. solution of pyro with 3 per cent. of sulphite and all 
A negative developed by 


d flown about and settled on the prints. 

P.0.P. and bromide and gaslight papers were made and 
sn fixed and well washed and dusted with amidol it was found 
it a black centre spot was caused, and then there was a white | sodium carbonate was not tanned at all. 
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one of the non-tanning developers treated with the same solution 
was not tanned at all, it was only after three days’ action that plain. 
gelatine negatives became insoluble. They found that a plain 
1 per cent. solution of pyro did not tan in a month; if 3 per cent. 
of anhydrous sodium carbonate was added the tanning was complete 
in two days; with the further addition of 3 per cent. sulphite the 
gelatine became insoluble after four days. When these experiments 
were repeated and the air excluded from the bottles there was no 
tanning action in a month, proving that the hardening action is 
due to the absorption of oxygen. Other developers treated in the 
same way also proved in some cases to tan. If a cold saturated 
solution of quinone was added to a solution of gelatine 
it rendered it, even in the absence of oxygen, quite insoluble, 
whilst hydroquinone had no such action; 20 parts of a 0.5 per cent. 
solution of quinone added to 100 parts of a 10 per cent. solution of 
gelatine rendered the same quite insoluble, and this solution may 
be used to harden negatives as well as formaline. 

All developers in plain aqueous solution exert no tanning action 
on gelatine, nor when mixed with sodium carbonate, nor with 
sulnhite and carbonate, if the air is excluded. The conclusion 
arrived at is that in the case of pyro it is oxidised by the bromide 
absorbed from the silver bromide, and that this oxidation product, 
which is formed in the presence of sulphite, renders gelatine in- 
soluble. As regards the other developers, the reason why they do 
not tan is probably due to the fact that their oxidation products 
are easily reduced by the sulphite in the developer. 


Further Applications of Pinatype. 

In the current number of the “ Photographische Mitteilungen” 
Dr. Kénig suggests the following methods of further utilising the 
principle of pinatype. Coloured transparencies may be obtained by 
printing from a transparency on to bichromated oclatine plates, 
which may either be useless dry plates thoroughly fixed and washed 
and then sensitised in a 2 per cent. solution of bichromate, or glass 
may be coated with :— 

Hard gelatine . 

Water 10 oz. 

Potassium or ammonium bichromate ea JOnerarrig: 
allowing from 68 to 84 minims to every 16 square inches. When 
dry, the plate should be exposed under a transparency, an actinometer 
being used to determine the duration of printing, though the speed 
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of the plates is about the same as P.O.P. After exposure, the 
plate should be well washed and then stained up in a 2 per cent 
solution of a pinatype dye. ‘hese can be obtained in black-browy 
olive green, bright green, dark blue, and also blue F and red p 
these latter being the colours used for the pinatype three-coloyr pn 
cess. As soon as the transparencies are sufficiently stained they can 
be either rinsed and dried, or else treated to a fixative bath g 
weak copper sulphate solution, and this gives a greater Tange of 
colours. The dyes are perfectly stable to light. 

By squeegeeing these dyed plates on to gelatinised paper, whid 
may be either of plain, matt or rough surface, the gelatine wil 
absorb the dye, and the prints can hardly be distinguished from 
carbon prints. 

Reversed negatives can also be made by printing from the 
original negative on to bichromated gelatine and then staining ap 
after exposure and washing in the black-brown dye, which tom 
black when treated with the fixative. By printing from this 
reversed negative again another correct negative is obtained, 9 
that by under or over exposure it would be possible to correct g 
too soft or too hard negative. 

Solar Prints. 

The following method of making sclar enlargements is suggested 
by Hildebrand, in “ Der Photograph ” :— 

Milk 

Glacial acetic acid .... PaCaoae 3 
Mix, stir well, and filter, and then add to the filtrate: 

Dotassiumelodidewasnsertessssste-csscceeeesoese-- 140 grains, 

Potassium bromide 34 grains, 
Paint the solution over the paper and dry as quickly as possible 
The prepared paper can be either floated on the following bath, of 
it may be painted on :— 

Silver nitrate .. 

Distilled water . 1 oz. 

Glacial acetic acid 4 63 minims. 
The paper must be exposed wet, and it is from three to four times 
slower than slow bromide paper. The developer is :— 


20 ozs. 
A oF 


OZ. 


42. ors, 


Pyro 3 grs. 
Water 1 oz. 
Glacial acetic acid 40 m. 
Citric acid, 10 per cent. solution.. 4 drops. 


THE ACTION OF ALHALIS 


IN ORGANIC DEVELOPERS. 


‘Tue following paper, by M.M. A. and L. Lumiére, in the Revue 
Trimesirielle, contains a number of experimental data on a point 
which has been the subject of much discussion at one time or another. 
The paper is preliminary to a second, which we have in type for pub- 
lication in a later issue of the B.J.P. 

It is generally admitted that the role of the alkalies or their sub- 
stitutes in the developers is to saturate hydrobromic acid, which is 
set free by the action of the hydrogen, provided either directly by 
the reducer, or by the decomposition of the water under the ac 
of the reducer, on the bromine of the silver bromide. 

Reeb has recently disputed this hypo hesis, and has assumed that 
the alkalies form with the reducers saline compounds, which are sub- 
sequently decomposed by the hydrobromic acid.! He has admitted 
that a substance possessing a deve oping power, cannot develop the 
latent image, if it possesses a saline constitution, or couid give at 
the moment of development a salt of such a basic nature that it could 
saturate the hydrobromic acid2 

In the two preceding hypotheses, the quantity of alkali necessary to 
develop ought to be the same. In effect, the alkali, whether free or com- 
bined with the reducer, always saturates the same quantity of hydro- 
bromic acid. There is thea a great disproportion between the quan- 
tity of alkalis practically used, and that which is necessary according 


ion 


(‘) Reeb Bull, Soc. France. 1904, p. 324. 


(*) It cannot be conceived how this hypothesis can be strictly applied to those 
‘basic developers, such as paraphenylendianine, the reducing power of which is con- 
siderably increased by the addition of alkalis, and with which one cannot admit 

he formation of salts with alka 


| 


to the above hypotheses. Hence these hypotheses did not satisfy us 
In the present experiments we have tried to explain the role of the 
alkalis in the developers by elucidating the following points. 
1. What is the mean quantity of hydrobromic acid set free in the 
evelopment of a gelatinu-bromide plate of given dimensions! 
Should there be in the developer the theoretical quantity of alkali to 
saturate the hydrobromic acid? What ratio exists between the 1& 
ucing power of a developer containing that quantity of alkali and the 
quantity capable of producing the maximum effect? Is this ratlo 
identical for the same developer with the caustic alkalis and the allt 
line carbonates, and with the same alkali does it vary with the nature 
ot the developer? 
2. In the same developer can a given weight of alkali be replaced 
by an equimolecular weight of another alkali, or its substitutes, to 
obtain the same reducing power? In the opposite case, what ratio 
exists between the quantities found and the equimolecular weights? ’ 
3. Are the ratios between the weights of the various alkalis, whieh 
impart to a developer a given reducing power, the same ior all 
developers? 
4. Finally, can one obtain the same reducing power in 
time by using the weights of the different reducers propor 
their molecular weights with a given quantity of alkali? j 
5. What is, in short, the réle played by alkalis in the developer: 


Q 


he same 
ional to 


The Experiments. ’l 
To determine the mean quantity of hydrobromic acid which is a 
during development of a 13 x 18 cm. plate for example, six plates 
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size were exposed to a subject, the larger proportions of which 
brilliantly illuminated. After development, fixing and washing, 
films were stripped and then treated with nitric acid to dissolve 
silver. The gelatine was destroyed by prolonged boiling, and the 
er calculated as chloride, and results obtained were :— 


of alkali. In the first case, the development was very slow, about 13 
hours at 70 degrees F., the megative was not dense nor yet fogged. 
In ‘the second case the duration of development for the three first 
plates was 6, 12, and 28 minutes respectively. The fourth plate only 
gave a very weak image, but one must take into account the quantity 


Silver chloride 0.3652 gm. of developer removed by each plate. 
Or silver 0.274 gm. The experiment was repeated, replacing the potash by the corre- 
TABLE I. 
nposition of the developers employed, the quantities of caustic and carbonate of soda per litre beyond which the reducing powers 
remain stationary. 
=n 
Save | sea ieeas | SE lease SSA ssa SSa SSa 
) Ss S S Ss Ss on i 4 
a a a a tal dd a i a 
F bi: : : 2 
2 ig z 5 is = 
2 id 2 © 72 ae s 
as, 3S a : 5 ic) 3 
i= 2 i = Be -) ce 
:8 ee Bg @ | Be aa i ae 
ig poe % a iesee 23 25 coe 
Bes | Bec | SEE & | gas | 528 gas PEG 
338 g'a¢ i) S S58 S's 258 Sas 
sas Ssh | Sas 2 sss Sse ees sss 
Baa | Fad | Fag a | Fos | Fan Eas Baa 
meal | : wey 7 am i is 
gms. gms. gms. gms. gms. gms. gms. gms. gms gms, gms. gms gms. 
BRCISOCA sesscisessvsasuresersessasiee 75 T51 T5 15 10 20 12°5 15 22°5 175 125 175 175 
lium Carbonate anhydrous ...... 35 20 15 20 30 * 50 t tneom: 15 45 t qugom: 30 AB 
soretical quantity of soda to 
exactly saturate the hydro- | | 
bromic acid formed by the 
weight of reducer per litre...... 73 6 10°4 76 63 10°7 3°65 oi 73 73 55 82 73 
| 


* Difficult to judge on account of fog. 


TABLE 


Showing the replacement of alkalis and the 


+ Incomplete solution. 


Il. 
ir substitutes in the different developers. 


| eos | eoe0 | Sone | oso ene S019 Soe | Sac 
S55 | Ss Ss San Swe Sa San | S55 
| i =) Ss i 3 | Ss i 
| om Lal Lal — ct | — a) Lal 
a 4 
ig | : 
x 2 mn: | 2 
s 3 Ss | 7 
Names of the Alkalis and 2 £ S| z£ 
their Substitutes. = 7S is: s 
=} = ta Ts a = 
I rg 4: a i 
3 ie RE is a 
3 ne nee Les 2 
E 235 238 BEE 3 
S eis) Seat fac = 
is} Bad Fag Fad 5 
Maustic Lithia ...........00..... 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
” OU aavetvecsesecesecereters | 16°6 16°6 166 16°6 16°6 16°6 16°6 16°6 16°6 166 16°6 16°6 16°6 16°6 
” Potash ... 23°3 23°3 23°3 23-3 23°3 23°3 23°3 | 23°3 23°3 | 23°3 23°3. 23°3 23°3 23°3 
4 ss : ae 21: 5 4 .s J | Incomplete} } 5 eG vie Incomplete} | AS 
Lith. Carb. anhydrous .........., 154 86 315 | 31°5 81°5 43 31°54) Solution | so! 31°5 315 aerator pneonee 491 
Bod.: , {0 Palisa || eer, 160 57 57 57 57 57 by 57 57 57 ) 203 727 
Bot. ,, A 28°7 126 47 47 47 54 47 53 57 57 57 A 124°5 600 
4 2 = Fs Does not | \ 
Trioxymethylene .....1....ses08 HDD) 14 14 14 14 14 14 20 14 7 8:5 14 { develope |S 13 
Aldehydrat. 95 per cent. ...... 24-1 34 34 28°5 31°5 34 34 43, 28°5 23 28°5 28°5 26 18 
Tribosix Sod. Phosph. | 200 | 200 143 V7i5 200 200 200 128°5 143 128°5 143 152 318 
G aa ORs, e | Incomplete} \ «49 5 Incomplete A Very feeble 
Acetone ...... Seretttensenneessecon 30 457 143 114 114 428'5 143 { solution juss we 286 { solution 6255 { action 


The proportion of aldehyde and acetone are indicated by volume (cc. for 10g 
‘Ammonia has been omitted as it gave rise rise to dichroic fog. 


lithia caustic). 


The proportions of caustic alkalis were carefully determined by titration, an~ correspond to exact quantities of K OH, Na O48, LiO H, as the commercial 


preparations are very variable in composition. 


orresponding to hydrobromic acid 0.2052 gm. for six 13 x 18 plates, 
r 0.0242 gm. for each 13 x 18 plate, a quantity saturated by 0.02366 
m. of caustic potash. 

We tried whether, with this small quantity of potash, it was pos- 
ible to develop a 13 x 18 plate, using hydroquinone, and also whether 
sur 13 x 18 plates could be developed with four times the quantity 


sponding quantity of caustic soda 0.017 gm. The results obtained 
were practically the same, but on replacing the caustic soda by an 
equimolecular weight of carbonate 0.023 gm., the reducing power 
proved to be slightly less. 

When the weight of the reducer strictly necessary to form the 
hydrobromic acid. which would neutralise this quantity of alkali, 
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0.025 hydroquinone to 0.017 caustic soda, the reducing power was 
practically nil. The addition of an excess of alkali to the same quan- 
tity of hydroquinone one gave a developer, of which the reducing 
‘power was very weak. 

We have determined out one part the quantity of caustic, soda for 
example, and alkaline carbonate with which the reducing power 
ceases to increase for developers containing the usual quantities of 
reducer and sulphite. These results are shown in Table I. 

We have tried the reducing power of a hydroquinone developer, 
containing 10 gms. of hydroquinone and 40 gms. of anhydrous sulphite, 
using each time 75 ccs. of solution, and adding the following quantities 
cof alkali, 


No. 1.—0°017 gm. of caustic soda . 
No. 2.—0-023 gm. of carbonate of s 


il Quantity to exactly neutralise the 
* hydrobromic acid formed in develop- 
“J ing a 18x18 plate. 


‘No. 3.—0°56 gm. of caustic soda ....... 


No, 4.—2°639 gm. of carbonate of soda... corresponding with the maximum 


Quantity for 75 ccs. of developer 
reducing power. 


The duration of development to obtain images of equal density 
was as 120:1 for Nos. 1 and 3, 1 and as 60:1 for Nos, 2 and 4 with 
the carbonate. 


The Equivalence of the AlKalis. 


We have tried whether with a developer, hydroquinone, for example, 
the same reducing effect could be obtained after the same duration 
of development, all other conditions being equal, by replacing the 
weights of the alkalis contained in the developer by equimolecular 
weights of the different alkalis and their substitutes. 

Under these conditions the caustic alkalis alone gave the results: 
the alkaline carbonates and their substitutes, such as trioxymethylene, 


impart to developers a reducing power which varies, and js inferioy 
to the caustic alkalis. This last was also tested by systematically 


increasing the quantities of the alkalis. 


The effect of such alkali or its substitute was employed in increasin, 
quantities. In each series the proportions were chosen which gay 
the same density after the same time, and the plates were compared 
and from the résults obtained the quantity of each alkali was modified 


to obtain identical results. 


We have confirmed that one can always adjust a developer to the 
same reducing energy with the alkaline carbonates and their sup, 
stitutes, as with the caustic alkalis, but only if one takes from two 
to eight times, the quantity indicated by their molecular equivalence, 

The preceding tests were made with the principal commercial 


developers. 


Table II. shows the results of our tests. All the numbers are ye. 
duced to the equivalent of 10 gms. of caustic lithia, which has the 


lowest molecular weight. 


We found that with glyein that the addition of a quantity of alla 
less than 1 gm. to every 2.5 gms. of glycin only gave a very fecbl 
reducing action, and markedly less than when one used an alka 
carbonate. Quantities of the alkaline carbonates below those stated 


in the table acted weaker than the caustic 


alkalis. The number 


given are those which should not be exceeded. With paraphenyl 
endiamine, on the other hand, the addition of caustic alkalis gave a 
much more energetic action than the carbonates. 


A. anp L. Lumamrg, 


1 These ratios are not absolute. They naturally vary with the dilution of the 


alkalis used for Nos 1 and 3, and also with the propor 


tion of hydroquinone which 


these solutions contain. For this reasou exact strength of the solutions is stated, 


THREE - COLOUR 


PROCESS WORK. 


[Abstract of a lecture and discussion at the Croydon Camera Club on March 21.) 


Mr. A. J. Newton, in accordance with a promise extracted on a 
previous occasion, gave a lucid exposition of three-colour process 
work. The club rooms for the time being were transformed into a 
veritable exhibition of process colour work, principally by the 
students of the Bolt Court School. In addition, such well-known 
firms as Swain, Hentschel, Andre and Sleigh, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
were strongly in evidence, the Continent being also represented by 
Angerer and Géschl, Albert, and others. With so many admirable 
examples of a rapidly advancing art, it would be invidious to draw 
comparisons. A three-colour collotype by Mr. Hollyer, junr., how- 
ever, compelled attention by its remarkably close resemblance to a 
water-colour drawing, from which it was evidently copied. In fact, 
by artificial light, it would have been difficult to have discovered 
that it had not come straight from the artist’s hands, the indefinable 
“something” generally lost in reproductions of works of art, being 
in this case almost, if not quite, retained. Another exhibit, com- 
prising a print from half-tone blocks, with a similar print beside it, 
printed from electrotypes from the original blocks, showed how 
duplicate blocks can be obtained with but infinitesimal los, | AN. 
fairly close inspection would, moreover, have failed to reveal the 
process employed for the reproductions, the assistance of a magni- 
fying glass being required to resolve the cross-hatchings. It 
is many years since Mr. F. E. Ives lectured at the Croydon Camera 
Club (of which he is an honorary member), and the advances made 
since then were well illustrated by some superb and realistic stereo 
pictures, shown in the chromoscope. During the evening, Mr. 
Newton also showed some excellent slides by the Joly, Lumiére, 
‘Sanger-Shepherd, and other processes. 

The lecture itself opened with a simple explanation of the Young- 
Helmholtz theory of trichromatic vision, as exemplified by Clerk- 
Maxwell and others, and the methods of colour reproduction by 
positive, and subtractive, synthesis. Lantern slides and paper 
prints fell under the latter class, being pigment processes, pigments 
acting by absorption, some colours being absorbed, whilst others 
were transmitted and reflected. Half-tone blocks, lithography, and 
collotype were the processes generally employed. The last, though 
affording very beautiful results, was, unfortunately, somewhat un- 
certain, and, from a commercial point of view, could not compete, as 


prints could be readily made from the same p 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. C. b 
whether Mr. Newton had tried the three-film plate brought out by 


regards cost, with three-colour blocks in this country at present! 
Broadiy speaking, the method of production of the process blocks was 
as follows :—Three negatives of the coloured original to be repre 
duced were taken behind coloured light-filters, under well-known 
conditions. Transparencies were then made from the negatives, and 
from the transparencies the half-tone printing blocks were secured. 


This was known as the indirect’ method. 
possible to dispense with the intervening 
record and screen negatives 


In some cases it was 
positives, the colou 


eing made at one operation. This 


was termed the direct method. In either case the blocks were printed 
on paper in complementary colours, using as transparent inks as po 
sible, the three images being superimposed in exact register. Any de 
ficiencies in correct colour translations were made good by “fine eteh- 


ing” of the block, a lengthy job at the bes 


2 


and requiring much skill, 


It was a pity they were compelled to use “ bathed” plates, or collodion 
emulsion. Dry-plate manufacturers had not yet recognised there 
was sufficient demand for plates which would fulfil the somewhat 
exacting requirements of the three-colour process; indeed, they had 


paid very little attention to the matter. He 


hoped Messrs. Wratten 


and Wainwright would remove this difficulty, Mr. Newton then 


passed round for inspection some fine 


carbon  three-colour 


prints, and also a capital pinatype print by a student of the Bolt 
Court School. The excellence of the latter aroused much interest, 


as when “pinatype” was demonstrated by 


Mr. Scholl before the 


members in the autumn the specimens then shown hardly indicated 


its inherent and undoubted possibilities. 
Newton said, there was the advantage that 
a matt surface, and once a good result had 


Dr. Smith, of Zurich. Mr. E. A. Salt in 
work stood commercially in relationship to 
relative advantages and disadvantages. 


With pinatype, Mr 
one could easily obtail! 


been secured, duplicate 


ates. i 
E. M. Bennett aske 


uired how three 
lithography, and 1 al 
Lithography, with its” 


multiple printing, had produced results which, in his pinoy 
“three-colour ” might rival, but never excel. 
paper prints might both be “ subtractive,” 


differences, notwithstanding. A projected s 


Lantern slides a 
but they had essentia 
ide on the screen, com 
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On the than a three-colour print, yet unless extreme care was taken, and 
many printing made, the delicate touches of the artist were apt to be 
lost. His drawing and technique were better rendered by photo- 
graphy than by lithography. With small prints of good quality, the 
advantage, as regards expense, was also in favour of the camera 
and process blocks. He had heard of one litho. picture which 
had received upwards of seventy distinct impressions, an elabora- 
tion which most craftsmen would think unnecessary. The inter- 
position of an artist for fine etching was not yequired, he had a 
tendency to try and improve on the original instead of endeavouring 
to produce a facsimile. It was, however, necessary that the fine 
etcher should have a keen perception of colour. As to the suggested 
employment of more colours than three, the current accepted theory 
did not indicate a larger number. On the other hand, the use of 
only three colours necessitated a very delicate adjustment, which 
slight errors—even variations in the temperature of the printing 
room, for instance—could easily throw out of balance. In this con- 
ion, this seemed to indicate the necessity of the interposition of nection, some had advocated a “‘black key”; this would certainly 
artist. So far as he knew, his mathematical friend made no to some extent cover a slight want of register, and give much greater 
n to be an artist, and no amount of science would enable one to depth in the blacks than could usually be obtained by the super- 
me an accurate judge of colouring. The speaker also asked position of three coloured inks, If all conditions were theoretical] 
the process block maker was tied to three colours. A four- perfect, screens, plates, exposures, and printing inks, perfect repro- 
ur process had been suggested, and if ‘better results could be ductions would be mechanically possible ; but, of course, conditions 
ined, why not use four, or more. were never perfect, and some compensation had to be made by hand 
r. Mees said he made no pretence to being an artist, but he did work. The three-colour process could not, therefore, be considered 
n that he could accurately measure the colour absorptions and | to be quite automatic. Even the best and most highly sensitive 
ctions of pigments, which could readily be expressed in the form plates had deficiencies, their steepness of gradation, varying with 
graphic curve. The amount of reflection obviously depended | differen portions of the spectrum. In practice this would to a 
1 the angle at which the surface was viewed. There was a great certain extent be compensated by alteration of exposure, and time 
sulty in persuading the ink makers to produce satisfactory inks of development. 
the purpose they had in view; they had, however, inks which The President (Mr. W. H. Smith), in proposing a hearty vote of 
smitted and reflected 75 per cent. of their colour. Alluding to | thanks to Mr. Newton, said how pleased he, and, he felt sure, all the 
servation made earlier in the evening by Mr. Newton as to | members were, to see Mr. Wratten, senr., amongst them that night. 
tendency of bichromated films to become insoluble, he said that His hearers would be interested to know that Mr. Mees had joined 
ad found that unless they were dried and exposed within four | Messrs. Wratten. He thought that the association of their able 
s, insolubility began to set in; they, moreover, had to be scientific worker, and popular fellow member, with one of the best 
loped in water at a comparatively low temperature, or he firms of plate makers, would be very greatly to the advantage of 
loid support cockled. This naturally affected registration. photographers in general, and to the colour-process man in particular. 
r, Newton, in reply to Mr. Bennett, said he had given Dr. The last observation of Mr. Smith was, no doubt, prompted by the 
h’s three-film plate a trial. It appeared to be attended with | fact that a well-exposed snapshot through a red screen had been 
iderable manipulative difficulties. Dealing with the points passed round for inspection, the negative being taken on a new plate 
d by Mr. Salt, he pointed out that although the colouring of a shortly to be placed on the market by Messrs. Wratten and Wain- 
executed lithograph might be, and indeed frequently was, better wright, and having a red sensitiveness to 6700. 


ed only light actually transmitted by the pigments. 
sx hand, with paper prints, the pigments not being perfectly 
sparent, not only transmitted a certain proportion of the incident 
t, which was reflected back by the support, but also directly gave 
x, by surface reflection, a certain amount of light. The order in 
ch the pigments, or printing inks, were superimposed, would, he 
ight, seem to be a disturbing factor. With water-colour paints 
ich, he was ready to admit, were far behind the special printing 
in point of translucency), if a wash of transparent yellow 
laid over a transparent wash of blue, a totally different 
of green would be obtained than in the case of the operation 
ig reversed. With three colours, one laid over the other, their 
tive order seemed all the more relevant, and, in addition, as they 
each partly directly-reflecting and transmitting light, he did 
see how Mr. Mees, or any one else, would calculate, except in 
youghest manner, the necessary conditions for accurate colour 
ens. Moreover, if fine etching was necessary for colour cor- 


A NEW ARTIFICIAL LIGHT STUDIO. 


which, so far as we are aware, has not yet been tried for portraiture, 
and that is the flaming sunlight arcs, in which the carbons are 
impregnated with various salts, with the result of a brilliant yellow 


following abstract of an article by Herr Résl in the current 
er of the “ Photographisches Wochenblatt” will be of consider- 
interest to wany who have been considering the adoption of 


Ee 


LL 
puny 


| we Z g lee | 
Fig. 1 

g. 

Nee | light. Many of these lamps, as will doubtless be recalled by our 


readers, are used for outside shop illumination. 
First of all, a stout wood framework, as shown in Fig. 1, should 
be constructed, and a semi-circular roof erected on the openwork sides, 


sort of artificial lighting for stud’o work, and in the face of the | 
t advances in electric illuminants, such as the Cooper-Hewitt, 
Iviol, and the Westminster enclosed arc lamp, more attention 
9e paid to this subject. There is, however, one type of lamp, | 


so that a kind of cage in the form of a tunnel is formed. The 
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measurements are approximately: Breadth a-b, 13ft.; length a-c, 
19sft.; height to the top of the arch, 144ft. The studio, in which 
the above arrangement was erected, had sufficient length to give 
ample working distance. 

The above described frame is now covered inside with white linen, 
so that it finally presents the appearance shown in Fig. 2. Right at 
the end will be seen a heavy plush curtain, which is useful for head 
and shoulder pictures ; when this is drawn on one side the background 
is exposed. 

The lamp used in this studio consists of two arcs, burning side 
by side, which are supported on a movable pillar and are enclosed 
in a reflector, by means of which the light is directed in any desired 
direction, the front being also provided with a matt diffuser. 

The interesting feature about this lamp, however, is that the 
light is never used direct, but always directed against one of the 
sides of the tunnel and thence reflected on to the sitter. In order 


to control the lighting the sides of the structure are provided with 
dark grey linen curtains, each about 180 inches square, and with 
which the whole of the sides can be covered up or only a part, so as 
to leave a reflecting surface. 

As in an ordinary studio, the light is controlled by drawing the 
curtains, so in this studio control of the light is obtained in the same 
way, and the top light is also treated the same. 

The author states that the results obtained by this method of 
working cannot be distinguished from ordinary daylight lighted work. 
Every possible effect is easily obtained, and he considers that this 
is a great advance in studio construction, and that extremely short 
exposures are required with a lens working at //4.5. 


—_\_\_{<_e—_______. 


THE “SINGLE-PICTURE , EXHIBITION.” 


Tue proposed exhibition by members of the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Society of New York, appears to be meeting with enthu- 
siastic approval among the leaders of the profession in the United 
States. From the current issue of ‘“ The Photographer ” we find the 
views of some half-dozen of the well-known men. J. C. Strauss, St. 
Louis, thinks that “the plan will be of considerable benefit to photo- 
graphers, especially in the smaller communities.” 

A. T. Proctor, President of the Photographers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, writes :— 

“Your exhibition idea is an excellent one. It is going to awaken 
a new line of thought of untold value to your members. That photo- 
graphers need a stirring up on just these lines. At first glance it is 
rather a stiff proposition to ‘put up to a man, but as soon as you 
appreciate the fact that you are supposed to send an example to 
represent your idea of a certain picture you would want to deliver 
to a customer at a given value, it becomes easy and interesting.” 

J. S. Schneider, a former President of the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of America, welcomes the suggestion as a means of enabling 
photographers to judge how much good work can be afforded for a 
given price. 


J. George Nussbaumer, also a former President, credits the « 
picture” scheme, with the ability to make business, 

“The plan is so unique and practical that it must appeal to ap 
one who is alive to his best interest as a business photographer,” 
the opinion of C. L. Lewis. 

Charles Wesley Hearn, the President of the P.A, of A., prophesi 
a success for the exhibition on the ground that “the profession, 
if he be sane, must always remember that his profession is q busine 
and that just as much attention must be paid to business ag 
making pictures, and that. both of these attributes are combined ij 
the exhibition.” 

The following list of questions to be discussed at the coming meet 
ing of the Professional Photographers’ Society of New York has jug 
been announced. 

The members are requested to read the questions carefully and he 
prepared to state their views concisely : 

I.—How can the ticket swindlers best be discouraged? 

I.—Under what circumstances is the photographer warranted 
offering a free sitting? 

III-—Is there ever a time in the photographic business when it pay 
to cut prices? 

IV.—In the long run, does it pay to “speculate” larger plates 
pictures? 

V.—How can a uniform and equitable rate be fixed on school and 
class work? 

VI.—What ratio in price should the one-half dozen bear to th 
dozen photographs? 

VI.—What is the best basis upon which to estimate the cost 
production? 

VIII.—Is there any reason why a uniform minimum rate of 5 dols 
a dozen should not be established by the legitimate portrait photo: 
graphers of the country? : 

IX.—Should a fixed charge be made to cover the cost of the sittin 
where no order is placed? What is the best procedure in such 
cases? 

X.—Does it pay to copyright photographs of prominent subjects! 

XI.—How should individual members proceed against fake en 
largement men? 

XII.—How can the show-case be made a stronger business-puller! 

XII.—Should the photographer advertise in programmes, direc 
tories, newspapers, etc.? If so, should he mention prices? 

XIV.—Do we adopt the same measures for the prevention of 
waste in the studio-as practised in other business establishments? 

XV.—Is it not an error in judgment to rely upon an extensive li 
of mounts for differentiation in styles and prices? 

XVI.—How does the present price of material and apparatus 
he U.S. compare with prices in other countries? 

XVIU.—Has the so-called “ Demonstrator ” outlived his usefulnes 

XVII.—In hiring a boy to work in the studio, do you make i 
quiry to see whether or not he is the proper material out of whicha 
photographer can be made that will do you credit? Should this no 
e the procedure? ' 
XIX.—How can the P. A. of A. be made of real and practical 
benefit to photography? : 

XX.—How can the photographic magazines be made more I 
eresting to the professional photographer? 

XXI.—Do the restricted trade conditions now in force affect th 
business of the professional photographer? 

XXII.—As between mercury vapour and are lights which has the 
advantage as to efficiency when cost of installation and operation 
taken into consideration? , 

XXIII.—Does the business picture exhibition contain more of it 
terest to the photographer at large than those modelled on artisti¢ 
lines? 


Singly 


n 


en 


Aw accident by which some sixteen or eighteen men were molt 
less hurt occurred last week at Woking in the printing works E 
Messrs. Unwin Brothers, the publishers. A photographer, ae 
to secure a group of the large staff of employees, had had a sa 
erected some thirty feet long and ten or twelve feet high, array 
in about six tiers, on which the group could pose. The men ¥ 


5 : : aging, whel 
taking their places, and about a hundred were on the staging | pre: 
the framework collapsed in the middle, and those upon it were 
cipitated in a heap to the ground. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE FUNDUS OF THE EYE. 


PROFESSOR E. Dimmer, in a paper published in a recent issue of our 
sontemporary, the ‘‘ Keystone,” reviews his work in the photography 
f the eye for ophthalmic purposes, and states that by the system which 
he adopts at present he is able to get negatives instantaneously, i.e., 
in one-twentieth or one twenty-fifth of a second. The following is a 
description of the apparatus employed and the method of working. 

The arrangement by which I have got rid of the confusing reflexes 
und flare is by placing a plane mirror S (see figure) exactly in front of 
the patient’s pupil at an angle of forty-five degrees with the optical 
axis. This mirror receives the whole of the condensed light from the 
source L, and reflects it into the eye through half the pupil, so tha 
he light which passes out of the remaining half of the pupil is alone 
amployed to form the image. In order to obviate the ormation o 
reflexes near the edge of the mirror, due to half of the pupil being 
uidden, half of the camera objective is blocked out by an opaque 
liaphragm 02. This lens Ol is a Zeiss Planar objective of 160 mm. 
ocus. In the diagram the light from the lower half of the pupil will 
ass through the upper half of the Planar lens, while the ligh 
moceeding to the lower half of the Planar is screened off by the 
liaphragm. It will be noticed in this my last model that the very 
arge aperture of the Plamar £/4.5, which I may add is 45 mm. in 
liameter, takes in the whole of the Tays emerging from the half 
upil, so that none is wasted. The image of the half pupil formed 
the first objective O is, of course, half-moon shaped, and so large 
hat in my former instrument the decentred lens (an astigmat of only 
9mm. diameter) invariably cut off a portion of the light. 

The frosted screen used in the illuminating apparatus is now 
bandoned, so that the image of the electric arc L is formed in the 
Hane of the open diaphragm D. From this diaphragm an inverted 
mage of the illuminating system B is formed in the half of the pupil 
eflected in the mirror S, by which means the area of the background 
f the eye which appears in the photograph, and no other part, will 
e illuminated. 


The shutter V1 lies immediately behind the diaphragm D, while 
le second shutter V2, which I have changed to a roiler blind, lies 
ist in front of the plate P. By means of a mirror (not shown in the 
gure) the image of the fundus can be observed up to the very 
loment of exposure. A squeeze of the rubber ball T causes the 
irror to flap up, and at the same moment both shutters, controlled 
y a single wire, are opened and closed again by an electric current. 
he eye is thus exposed a trifle longer than the plate, i.e., about one- 
ghth second. 
The front part of the instrument between the two objectives must 
aver be touched. The focussing due to anomalies of refraction in 
le examined eye is obtained by racking the focussing screen P in or 
it, as the case may be. 


The position of the 


eye to be examined is obtained by getting the 


requirements necessary have been carried out and no further adjust- 
ment or aiteration in the illuminating apparatus has been found to 
be needed. The two large tubes,* one of which contains the condens- 
ing lenses for illumination, the other the two sets of objectives for the 
camera, are firmly fixed to each other, but nevertheless are capable 
of coarse and fine adjustment for the eye. All that is necessary to 
take a picture is to adjust the arc light (which is identical with that 
employed by Zeiss for his projection camera), so as to illuminate the 
fundus to enable the image to form a focus on the plate in the camera 
slide. Last year I used a Nernst lamp, but this I have been able to 


. replace by the more powerful arc light, so that a photograph can now 


be taken in an instant even by the merest tyro. 


> 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND TAILORING. 

Ty the “Photo Era” an account is given of a photographic method 
ot taking measurements for clothes which is put forward as the 
original invention of a Mr. Gerhard Moe, of Wisconsin. We may 
quote what lis written of it, while reminding our American friends 
hat the method of the line screen between the sitter and the 
camera is a well-known device for the photographic registration of 
dimensions, and has been used in France for human measurements 
for scientific purposes :— 
According to Mr. Moe, the photographic outfit necessary for 
hese measurements is of the simplest kind, consisting of an ordinary 
7 by 5 camera with rectilmear lens of medium focal length. As a 
preliminary to the making of the measurements, the camera is 
first fixed in a position which it should always occupy when in 
use for this purpose. At a distance of from 8 to 10 ft. from the 
front of lens, according to the focal length of the instrument, a 
ine is drawn upon the floor, which represents the position always 
o be occupied by the subject being photographed. The proper 
position once being determined, a large screen strung with white 
silk running in opposite directions so as to form, squares of exactly 
2 in. between the threads is placed over the line previously marked 
on the floor, thus occupying the position later on to be taken by the 
subject. This screen is photographed upon the plate, and a per- 
manent grating or screen (with squares of exactly the same size 
shown in the reproduction of the larger screen) is affixed to the 
back of the camera, immediately in front of the sensitive plate or 
film. 
Once the size of these squares is ascertained and provided for in 
he camera, no matter what that size may be, the large screen is 
done away with, as each square shown in the succeeding photo- 
graphs will represent exactly 2 in. on the subject being photo- 
graphed, if placed in. the same position before the camera. A 
arge sheet, ruled diagonally with heavy black lines, or a fabric 
made up of red and white stripes, serves as a background behind 
he figure being photographed, and helps materially to read the 
marking on the finished print. At the back of the camera, inside, 
is arranged a hinged door or sliding cut-off, which covers either 
alf of the plate during exposure of the other half. Thus both 
views of the figure are produced upon the same plate, and are 

made under the same conditions. in every case. 
3y making a reproduction of the large screen on a transparent 
film and interposing it before the negative in the printing frame, 
the same results may be obtained as with the screen in the camera. 
It is, of course, important in all work of this kind that the size of 
grating used in front of the plate or film corerspond exactly with 
the image of the large screen as is appears upon the ground glass 


tient to fix the image of a flame (seen in a mirror placed before him) 
ith his other eye, or else by means of a cross wire placed in the 
uminating zone, which is observed by the patient with the eye 
out to be photographed. By this latter method a patient possessing 
ly one eye can have it photographed. 
In emmetropia the image taken by the direct method has a diameter 
about 30 mm. The original negatives show an enlargement of 
ree diameters, so that the largest picture shows a magnification of 
n to eleven diameters. I have shown that by lateral and verticai 
ovements of the patient’s eye a much more extended area can be 
lotographed. This extension, after repeated trials, is found to be 
out 10—12 times the diameter of the disc in the meridianal line. 
le construction of the instrument has been undertaken by the firm 
Zeiss, which has met my wishes in the fullest way, so that all the 


of the camera. 

A camera of any size may be used, and a lens 
provided it is rectilinear, or an outfit especia 
inventor which does away with the making 
and grating. 


—_ 11+. 


Aw exhibition illustrating “ Georgian England ” 
at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, and will remain open until May 9 


1906. 


of any focal length, 
ly prepared by the 
of a special screen 


opened yesterday 


> 


* These tubes are indicated in the diagram. 
and heavy, being about 5 ft. to 6 ft. in length. 


The entire apparatus is very massive 
The wheels in the apparatus are 


attached to long screws, which enable the instrument to be raised or Jowered, 
turned laterally, or moved nearer to or further from the patient's eye, whereby much 


time is saved, as the adjustments can be instantly effected. 
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ARTISTIC LENSES. 
Ivrormatton on the practical properties of the anachromatic lenses 
of MM. Puyo and de Pulligny being sought by a number of our 
readers, we may translate the substance of a circular issued by 
one maker of them, M. Turillon, of Paris, who is manufacturing from 
M. Puilligny’s calculations, 

The mounting used for these lenses is the same as usually employed 
for portrait lenses, namely, with rack and pinion, and either iris 
or waterhouse diaphragms are fitted. The largest aperture is 7/5, 
and each succeeding stop requires double the exposure. On the 
inner tube is engraved the necessary anachromatic correction, which 
should always correspond to the focal length of the lens used. 

Each objective is fitted with a pair of symmetrical meniscus 
lenses, a single meniscus and a plano-convex lens. The two latter 
may be used by themselves; the focus for each is then 12 inches for a 
7x x 5, and 16 inches for a 9 x 7 inch plate. 

When only one lens is used it is advisable to place it at the back 
of the mount, so that the convex side is turned towards the plate. 
If it were placed in front, the convex side would be towards the 
sitter. 

All other combinations may be added according to whether the 
camera has a long or short extension. If large sized images are 
required, it is advisable to mark the anachromatic correction for such 
focus on the tube. 

The symmetrical meniscus lenses, when used together, one in front 
and one behind, with their convex surfaces outwards, may be used 
for all subjects with full aperture of //5. 

The plano-conyex and meniscus lens, with full aperture of /10, may 
be used for landscape, full length portrait and groups, it gives more 
diffusion at the same aperture. 

When the objective is used in its original mounting, the rack and 
pinion should be moved till the front of the piece cut out of the 
outer tube buts up against the diaphragm, and then the anachromatic 
scale engraved on the inner tube should be found, and ‘the lens 
racked back till the back edge of the aperture coincides with the O, in 
which position focussing should be done. Then the anachromatic cor- 
rection should be made by racking the inner tube back till the edge of 
the aperture corresponds with the point of the scale which is equal 
to the distance of the sitter, and the exposure should then be made. 


Exhibitions. 


a 
CAPE TOWN PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue Exhibition of the Cape Town Photographic Society, held in the 
City Hall, from February 3 to 10, has been a success in many 
respects. It has put before South African workers a selection of 
leading Kuropean work, and has thus given an incentive to the 
practice of photography throughout the Colony. It was not 
expected, we believe, that the exhibition would prove a financial 
success, and the present depression at the Cape has not given the 
promoters any occasion to point to their prophesies as unduly pessi- 
mistic. However, we understand that a deficit of well above £100 
is faced by the Cape Town Photographic Society with esprit de corps, 
and that the success in every other direction has amply rewarded 
the executive and its secretary (Mr. A. J. Fuller) for their labours 
of organisation. In addition to the competitive classes, the exhibi- 
tion included a selection of work by the Linked Ring and by the 
North Middlesex Photographic Society, and it also embraced the 
examples of marine photography by F. J. Mortimer shown at the 
Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition last year. The awards in 
the competitive classes were as follows :— 

Gold medal for best picture in the show.—Charles R. Armstrong. 

Silver medal for the most artistic picture in Section A.—J. P. 
Edwards. 

Srcrion A. (PHOTOGRAPHERS IN Sourn AFRICA). 

Landscapes (South African).—Medals: Charles R. Armstrong, 

J. P. Edwards. Special mention: E. Peters, J. P. Edwards. 


Honourable mention: Mrs. V. Rayner, Sydney Taylor, E. J. 
Steer. 

Seascapes (South Africa).—Medals: Sydney Taylor, Victor 
Romilly. Special mention: Dr. G. M. F. Nellen. Honourable 


mention: E. Campion, Geo. Greene, Victor Romilly. 


Genre and Figure Studies.—Medals : Charles Re Armstrong, A, 
Elliott, Miss H. Watkins. Honourable mention: EK. Peters, 4, 
Elliott, Sydney Taylor. 

Section B. (INTERNATIONAL AND OPEN). 

Landscapes.—Silver medal: G. J. T. Walford. Bronze medals; 
W. H. Fowkes, A. J. Fuller, J. E. Latham. Special mention: (eo, 
Easonsmith. Honourable mention: Lewis Lloyd, F. A. Tinker, L, 
Petschka, E. S. Maples, Fred Judge, J. E. Latham, Ed. Garrone, 
F. J. Whitworth, G. Castruccio. 

Seascapes.—Silver medal: W. Clayden. Bronze medal: Edgar G, 
Lee. Honourable mention: William Norrie, William Clayden, Rey. 
iA. E. Bor. 

Architecture.—Silver medal: Edgar G. Lee. Bronze medal: H, 
‘K. Campion. Special mention: W. A. Clark. Honourable mention; 
G. J. T. Walford, J. P. Edwards, Fred Coop, H. R. Campion, 
W. A. Clark. 

Genre and Figure Studies.—Silver medal: John Moffat. Bronze 
medals: Alfredo Ornano, Ed. Garrone. Special mention: John 
Moffat, T. H. Stoward. Honourable mention: H. W. Lane, Edgar 
G. Lee, Walter Norgrove, L. Ussher, F. Coop, A. Minnie, G. 
Castruccio, Carl Sciutto. 

Still Life.—Silver medal: A. E. Henley. 
A. E. Henley, S. G. Kimber. 

Lantern Slides.—Silver medal: Edgar G. Lee. Bronze medal: F. 
Nemirowsky. Honourable mention: Fred G. Tryhorn. 

Stereoscopic Paper Prints.—Silver medals: A. J. Fuller, H. Worm 
leighton, Sydney Taylor. 

Scientific and Technical Photography.—Silver medal: E. H. Y. 
Melville. 

Lantern Slides.—Silver medal: William Farren. 


Photo-Iechanical Dotes. 


—— 
The Price of Copper. 


Honourable mention: 


Tun rising price of this metal is becoming serious to photo: 


engravers, as they have seen the metal in polished sheets 
advance from about 1s. 2d. per lb. to about 1s. 8d. and mor 
within the last month or two. In spite of rumours as to 4 
ring controlling the supply, there seems to be every reason 
for thinking that the increasing demand for this metal is 
bound to keep the price high, unless some unexpected source 
of supply should appear. The financial’ supplement of the 
“Times” for March 5 last devotes a long article to the subject 
of copper prices and consumption, and shows that last yeat 
the price of crude copper rose by £11 per ton, and refined 
by £16 10s. a ton, though the production has increased by 
75,000 tons, or 114 per cent.! The consumption, however, has 
absorbed all this, and much that was held in stock, the 


increase being attributed to the 60,000 tons that China had 


taken for new coinage, and for the very large amounts of 

copper that are required nowadays in shipbuilding, electricity, 

and agriculture. 
The Economy of Stripping. 

While copper remains at this high price, and the money 
obtainable for the finished blocks shows no tendency 
increase, it behoves engravers to study every means of economy: 
Stripping wet collodion negatives is one of the ways that means 
no small saving of metal. One firm recently found that it 
could save 20 lb. of copper weekly by introducing this method. 
And, of course, there is further economy all round, for less 
time is taken in printing, and in the rough etching. And if 
no prism is used, then the exposures may be shorter, and 
there is economy of space in the camera room. i 

The best method of stripping is to allow the negative t 
dry, to rule it round with a knife to size required, then take 
a piece of paper cut roughly to size of film, soak ths ™ 
water, lay on the negative, allow to remain for a minute oF 
so until the film has been penetrated by the water, then with 
a penknife lift one corner of the film, and it will come away 
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tached to the covering paper. If it has now to be reversed 
is transferred to another piece of paper; if not, it is laid 
wn directly on the large glass upon which the number are 
be stripped. This glass should first be covered with a 
m of starch paste or gum, in order to make the films adhere 
isfactorily. This method is quick, and avoids the use of 
bber and flexible collodion. 


A New Process for Reproducing Plans. 
for some time there has been. in use in Paris a method for repro- 
cing plans quickly and true to scale by means of a kind of graph 
cess. A similar method has now been worked out by. Messrs. 
J. Hall and Co., of Westminster, who are selling licences to 
rk their process. It consists of preparing a jelly, which is spread 
enly over glass or metal and allowed to set. A blue print is 
m made from the tracing, which, without washing to develop, 
laid upon the jelly. After a short time it is removed, the plate 
10w inked over with a roller charged with printing ink; the ink 
y. takes on the lines. Paper is now laid on and slight pressure 
lied. When the paper is removed it will be found that a perfect 
Jression in black lines is left on the paper. The process does not 
Id an unlimited number of copies, but it is stated that twenty 
y be pulled without difficulty. d 


Patent Dews. 


we eee 


-rocess patents—anplications and specifications—are treated in 

hoto Mechanical Notes.” 

[he following applications for patents were made between March 

and 17. 

POSING Pirates, Etc. No. 5,926.—Improvements in means of carry- 
ing and exposing dry sensitive plates of films in the camera. 
Robert Ballantine, Arthur Ballantine, Hew Ballantine, and John 
Linstrum, 37, West Nile Street, Glasgow. 

STERN Exursirion. No, 6,228.—A piece of apparatus to be used 

with an optical lantern, to show slides without the need of 

darkening the room. Arthur John Henry Brown, Ebor School, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 

EMATOGRAPHS. No. 6,524.—Improvements in automatic light 

cut-off for cinematograph projectors. Robert Royou Beard, 10, 
Trafalgar Road, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 
jrters. No. 6,512. — Improvements in photographic exposure 
shutters. Alfred Woods, 4, South Street, Finsbury, E.C. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

se specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

pop Sranps. No. 18,332. 1905.—The invention consists of a 
tripod stand, consisting of a triangular metal head, with a central 
bore, to each side of which is hinged a metal plate, which is 
connected to the top of the tripod leg, so that the latter can 
be spread out as in an ordinary tripod. The three plates are 
secured to the triangular plate by a circular locking plate. 
Alexander McLeod, 171, Queen Street, Brisbane, Australia. 
REOSCOPIC PRosEction. No. 3,998. 1905.—The invention consists 
of a system in which the stereoscopic effect on the screens is 
witnessed without observing the projected pictures alternately 
With the right and left eyes. The claim is for a stereoscopic 
lantern with a revolvable or travelling shutter or shutters so 
arranged and worked that the stereoscopic pictures are alter- 
nately projected in periods separated by a distinct period of total 
obscuration of both pictures equal in duration to the duration of 
either period of exposure or projection. The author describes 
various forms of shutter, disc, and band, and points out that 
in each the essential feature is the alternate exposure or projec: 
tion of the respective pictures, together with the total obscuration 
of both pictures, equal in length of time to the exposure or 
projection of either picture. The invention is stated to differ 


from those where it has been proposed to project stereoscopic 
pictures superimposed upon a screen without the aid of a device 
to place before the eyes of an observer, in such an arrangement, 
the pictures have been projected in quick succession without the 
measured periods of the tentative total obscuration of both 
pictures, as is the case in the present invention, and which is 
found to produce a complete and perfect stereoscopic effect upon 
the pictures projected. Walter Henry Everson, Royal Colonial 
Institute, Northumberland Avenue, Westminster. 


The following complete specification is open to public inspection 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 
TrLePHoTO Lansus. No. 4,523. 1906.—Photographic tele-objectives. 
Carl Zeiss. 


———— 


Dew D)aterials. 


—_@—___ 


Barnet “Medium Ortho” Plates. Made by Elliott and Sons, Ltd.. 
Barnet, Herts. 

In introducing a second orthochromatic plate to share the market 
with the well-known “Barnet Ortho,” Messrs. Elliott have had in 
mind the wants of those using an orthochromatic plate for land- 
scape work, etc., with a stand camera. The new plate, to be 
known as the “ Barnet Medium Ortho,” is not by any means rapid, 
but it possesses colour sensitiveness of a good panchromatic plate, 
and should therefore meet with favour for many purposes where 
short exposure is not a sine qud non. Its other properties evidence 
the carefully controlled manufacture which we expect from the 
Barnet factory. The plates develop quickly, are without fog, and 
are evenly coated. These qualities, apparent to a user of the plates, 
are equally evident to those familiar with sensitometric specifica- 
tions such as we have been accustomed to give in reviews of new 
plates. . 

The following, obtained by the methods of Mees and Sheppard, 
explained in a recent series of articles in our pages, avply to the 
particular sample of the “Medium Ortho” submitted to us by 
Messrs, Elliott (Batch No. 8,169). 

Inertia (H.,and D., pyro-soda) 1.26. 

yoo (density-giving power of the plate) 2.53. . 

K (velocity. constant of development with standard ferrous 
oxalate developer) .113. - 

ty (time necessary to obtain a standard gradation of 1 with the 
standard developer, ‘i.e., the time for which the plate should be 
developed with that developer) 4.4 minutes. 5 

The new plates are placed on the market at the popular price 
of 1s. per dozen quarter-plates. 


Pinacyanol- and Pinachrome-bathed Plates. Made by Wratten and 
Wainwright, Croydon, Surrey. 

General experience and practice having long recognised the fact 
of the superior orthochromatic action of a dye when applied as a 
bath to a plate in comparison with its action as a constituent of 
the emulsion the question of the commercial supply of such bathed 
plates has been raised and representations made to manufacturers, 
Technical and commercial obstacles, unknown, perhaps, to many 
making the request, are in the way of the introduction of new pro- 
ducts of this description, but it is interesting to find that a response 
has at length been made by the old-established firm of Wratten 
and Wainwright, who two years ago placed three-colour workers 
under an obligation by the introduction of the “ Verichrome” ‘plate. 
They are now taking further advantage of the newer isocyanines 
and of the method of treating dry plates so as to secure their maxi- 
mum effect, by issuing “ Pinachrome-bathed” and “ Pinacyanol- 
bathed” plates. These plates, tested by exposures to the spectrum, 
give the characteristic sensitiveness conferred by bathing plates in 
the dyes, the “pinachromes” giving a practically even sensitive- 
ness beyond the blue to about the orange red, 6,300, A.U., and the 
“pinacyanols” still further in deep red to about 6,800 A.U. The 
spectrum of the latter to unscreened acetylene gives the usual 
marked maxima at 5,900 and 6,400, and the gap in the green at 
5,000 to 5,600, but exposed to daylight the plate gives a remark- 
ably even deposit from 5,000 to 6,500, showing only very faint 
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maxima. 


Of course, the blue sensitiveness is predominant, but this 


spectrum shows that with a yellow filter to cut this down it 
would be possible to get an almose even spectrum photograph of 
daylight, extending to the C Fraunhofer line, which for some pur- 


poses is exactly what is required. 


Both these plates are extremely 


rapid, and in our hands have proved far and away the best com- 
mercial plate we have ever used for three-colour work, equal, in 


fact, to any home-bathed plate. 


Tt is advised that the plate be developed in the dark—certainly 
one could not use a red, however deep, for the pinacyanol plate— 
but it is not difficult to develop in absolute darkness, since Messrs. 
Wratten state on the instruction card placed in each box the time 
of development at a certain temperature necessary to give good 


results. 


These are not the only particulars enclosed with each packet of 


plates. 


The ratios of exposure, for several sets of commercial filters 


are also stated, in addition to speed numbers and the ratio of blue 
sensitiveness to red sensitiveness which we have been accustomed to 


give in these columns. 


The offer of assistance in this way to the 


user is in the nature of an innovation, and we may therefore reprint 
a specimen card as showing the method by which Messrs. Wratten 
and Wainwright hope to facilitate the work of their patrons :— 


BATHED PLATES. 


To be developed only in absolute 
da kness. 


Batch No. 


Sensitiven ss. H. & D. 50. 
Watkins 220. 
Wyne F120. 


(NoTE.—This sensit veness is measured 
to daylight ; by artilicial light it 
is greatly increased, for 
descent gas about 20 times com- 
yared with ordinary plates.) 


incan- 


Blue Sensitiveness 
Ratio—————. 
Yellow Sensitiveness 


12 


Ratio for — ——— three-colour 
filters— 
Biue Green Red 
Diylizht 
(The Blue filter requires — 1imes as 


much exposure as the plate without 
a filter.) 


DEVELOPING 
FORMULZ, 
Do not wet the film before applying 
the developer. 
Any developer can b2 used except those 


containing ammonia. We recommend 
the following : 


METOL HYDROKINONE DEVELOPER 


Metol .. . oe «» 10 parts 
Hydrokinone O60 oe Smear 
Sodium Sulphite .. po IO 
sSodinm Carbo ate(cryst.) 100 ,, 
Water to oon OUR easy 


Time of dsyelopment with above solu- 
tion minutes— 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICEs, . 


columns, the Platinotype 
YRS 


As announced in our “ Correspondence’ 


Company have been obliged by t 


platinum, to raise the prices of platinotype papers. Both classes of 
paper, black and sepia, on whatever raw paper, will now be sold at 


the following uniform rates :— 


Packets of Twenty-Four Pieces. 


Packets of Twelve Pieces. 


Quarter-plate .. Qs. dd. 
5x4 ona Gish Ural 
6 x 4 4s. 6d. 
HO) S26) Aooce ee Gils MASSA b ac 
The prices of tubes of sheets, 26 
Three sheets ...........006 Qs. 6d. 
SUBS SVN coononcoscdsoc03000 18s. 6d. 


Postcards will be sold at 12 for 
seen, represent a very considera 


force, but the aim of the company is admittedly to supply the best 


paper that can be made, and with 


to the inevitable in manufacturing the same article whilst one im 


portant raw material is four time 

In “ What Can be done with t 
Goerz issue a booklet (free on app 
London, E.C.), which, with its il 
technical photography, and for t 


? 


he continuous rise in the price of 


Half-plate 
£x9 


co Sk el, WS xe 1,0 14s, Od. 
x 20, will be as follows :— 


Twelve sheets ............. 36s, Od, 
Twenty-four sheets ...... 72s, Od. 
2s. 3d. The new prices, it will be 


ole advance on those hitherto in 
that desire they have had to yield 


s its price. 
he Goerz Lens,” the firm o 
ication to 4 and 5, Holborn Circus, 
ustrations, is an incentive 
iat reason alone to be commended 


for_ovtat ere See 
emp H 502 3-0 0 Ph 
& 65° 91 3-0 He 
” 80° 33 oR 3h 


Time of development for three colour 
negatives. 


Rel Green ; Blue 

filter filter filter 
Temo. F. 50° 3h 4:0 4} 
5 65° | 2h 3-0 33 
& goo} 2 24 23 


In respect of the mechanical properties of the plates, we can only 
add—and we can give no higher praise—that they are up to the 
standard of the other dry plates made by Messrs. Wratten and 


Wainwright. 
quarter- 


Tue current issue of “The Bromide Monthly’ 


The prices of the two new plates are 2s. per dozen 
late, 4s. 3d. per dozen half-plate, and 8s. whole-plate. 


is nothworthy in 


issuing as a supplement a negative on “ Rotograph” negative paper, 


a manufacture of the Rotary Photographic Company 


which has 


steadily grown into favour for the making of large negatives. for 


carbon printing and other purposes. 


Four separate subjects are 


distributed through the issue of “The Bromide Monthly,” and the 
opportunity thus afforded of proving the quality obtainable in a 
paper negative is one which may be seized with advantage. A 
single copy is sent by the Rotary Company on receipt of three 


penny stamps, 


A variety of mouldings is sent us by Messrs. Daniell Bros., 38, 
Morley Road, Lewisham, accompanying a list of prices for frames 
24 by 20, 20 by 16, and, in some cases, 25 by 16. The prices for 
the frames impress us as being moderate—from 40s. to 60s. per 
dozen—and the selection of mounldings ought to enable Messrs. 
Daniell’s customers to suit all tastes in the matter of framing, 
from the ornate gilt to plain wood in various art shades. 


for perusal. The text goes with the half-tone reproductions, and 
gives a good deal of information on the qualities desirable in lense 
for landscape, architectural, flashlight, and other photography. 
An informative illustrated booklet reaches us from the Emil 
Busch Optical Company, 35, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, de 
scribing the use of telephoto lenses for portraiture, ctc., 2 
properties of the Busch “ Bis Teler,” a new telephoto lens, in par 
ticular. The special features of the lens are its smali size, simple opti- 
cal construction, and its price (48s. for half-plate size.) 
Mr. 8. H. Fry, of enlarging fame, announces his change of address 
to larger quarters at Frisian House, 5, Highbury Grove, London, N. 
A New list of ferrotype apparatus and materials has just been issued 
by Mr. Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W. 
cludes, we note, a number of new accessories, and novel designs 
mounts and frames for ferrotype photography. 
———E————E————— 


Tu Marvels of Photography.—An article of apparently Americ 
origin on this subject appears in our handsome contemporary, “The 
World’s Work and Play,” and will interest photographers from it 
reproduction of the first photographic portrait, that of miss Dolly 
Draper, made in 1840, alongside that of Mr. George Eastman, 4 
fitting conjunction of past and present. The writer is laudatory 
in his references to photographic portraiture as represented by 
Stieglitz and Steichen, though we cannot allow to pass uncorrected 
his statement that the latter’s photographs were admitted to the 
Paris Salon. It will be remembered that though selected by a pt 
liminary committee they were thrown out by the General Jury af 
Admission. 

A crrcunar from J. Lizars, of Bold Street, Liverpool, supplies 
particulars of the classes in elementary and advanced photography 
which are held at that establishment, a species of enterprise which 
reflects credit on the firm’s activity in responding to the needs of 
its amateur patrons. 

At Mr. Hanfstaengl’s gallery in Pall Mall East (writes the 
“Globe's” art critic) there is now on view a series of colowr-engty 
ings which can be commended to the attention of people who a® 
interested in the processes by which facsimiles of works of art cal be 
produced. These engravings are printed in colour from photogravue 
plates, and they are remarkably successful as reproductions of the 
pictures selected, because: they suggest faithfully enough not only the 
colour but also the technical qualities of the originals. By the use 
of photography the actual brushwork and paint surface are closely 
imitated in the prints, and the subtleties of colour gradation are nob 
less correctly realised by the method adopted iof preparing the oe 
for printing. The process is not simply mechanical; it allows the 
printer scope for the display of his individuality and taste, andy 
therefore, the results attained have a more than ordinary right 10 
serious appreciation, 
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Wy) Al nection is the issue of two ....1ed colour-sensitive plates, a review 
Cw pparatus, S&C. of which we publish in another column. 
——too—— 


Tuer R.P.S. House Exhibitions. As we mentioned last week, the 
present Coburn collection of landscapes and portraiture closes to-mor- 
row, Saturday. Its successor at Russell Square is to be a collective 
exhibit of work by the Birmingham Photographic Society. If any 
provincial society can make a strong show it is Birmingham, for 
there is none which numbers in its own ranks so many exhibitors of 
standing. The names of Greathatch, Cruwys, Richards, Harold 
Baker, Smedley Aston, W. A. Clark, Bernard Moore, and Miss Sil- 
verston, not to mention the prolific Mrs. Barton, readily occur. It 
should be an easy matter to put on a fine show at Russell Square. 

One of the earliest workers in dry plate manufacture passed away 
on Saturday, March 24th, in the person of M. Dominique Tackles. 
M. Tackles, who had arrived at the ripe age of 76, was the brother- 
in-law of Van Monck Hoven, and was associated with him in the 
establishment of his dry plate works at Ghent. After Van Monck 
Hoven’s death, he directed the manufacture for the widow and 
family. He was a great lover of the carbon process, and he also repro- 

pate Waals duced several of the famous pictures in the Ghent picture gallery. 
HP, pus An ardent sportsman, one of the pioneers of the Royal Sailing Club 
h PATENT NUMBERING |i : P 7 0} ep yy s > 
APPARATUS ill! a l i il i and of very unassuming manners, and withal a genial companion, he 
was highly esteemed, and will be much regretted in the town where 
a great part of his life was spent. 

Tur Clevedon Photographic Society are holding an exhibition on 
May 15, 16, and 17. The Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., will act as 
judge, and the honorary secretary, from whom further particulars 
may be had, is Rev. E. A. Sandford, 18, Hallam Road, Clevedon. 

Tu Photographic Convention.—The first outward and visible sign 
of the entente cordiale which is to prevail at the Southampton meeting 
of the Convention in July reaches us in the shape of the French 
edition of the programme. We hope to see a large foreign contingent 
at the Convention. 
: P Gree ae : A Postcard of metric equivalents in English measures is kindly 
at of the plate. The mumbered ticket is slipped in grooves, and sent us by our aioe Mr. Charles ihawtis Hett, of Springfield, 


brought into register by the act of withdrawine th dark- © z re ie : 

f In 5 =, 5a persis xe hols Brigg, whose advocacy of the metric system is additionally interest- 

e shutter, the numerical series being recorded on the plate Z as t Vay AINE Miss ISINAy aoeih Gene, sil Gated Gn 
G e 7 as . og 16 i act at i . eut u iE 2. a 

hout the attention of the operator. The finishing touch to the RUSE VIG he A enes ; cS Be: ere) 


ee. ot wan b F Teed ric ry i rial operations on a considerable scale. 
ace is given by a special accessory to the “ Aptus” printing-frame sons ee i 

which only the first of a series of negatives has the number 
messed upon it if so desired. Full illustrated particulars of these 


other midget apparatus are supplied in a special bookiet issued Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


Messrs. Sharp and Hitchmough. 


le “ Aptus” Numbering System. for Midget Photography. Made 
by Sharp and Hitchmough, 101-103, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
The system of numbering each negative in making a series on one 
"ge plate has passed through several forms in the hands of Messrs. 
arp and Hitchmough until its arrival in the convenient shape in 
lich it is embodied in the present apparatus. One form which was, 
d is still, employed consfsts in a frame, bearing a number at its 
ver extremity, which is suspended behind the sitter so that the 
ures appear at the upper edge of the negative. This position is 
justed by a balancing weight which the operator moves whilst 
mussing the sitter. Such a system, though vaiuable, is less satis- 


tory than one in which the numbering device is concealed from 
W in the camera itself, and the new system permits of this being 
le by the interposition of a stencilled number on cardboard in 


poe 
Kexr anp Lacy, Ltd. (Photographers, Newcastle-on-Tyne).— 
Dews nd yy { Debenture, dated 6th March, 1906, to secure £100, charged on the | 
: a 0 CS, company’s undertaking and property, present and future, including 


uncalled capital, has been registered. Holder—F. G. Lundi, 15, Grey- 
HE manager of the Bank of Italy and several other members of | street, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


Milan Alpine Club, one of whom had taken photographs of a Coryricut Action by Mr. Gambier Bolton.—Before the Chancery 
j of the Riecco Valley, have been arrested by Austrian gendarmes | (Division last wéek a motion was brought by Mr. Gambier Bolton, 


‘imprisoned at Caporetti, on Austrian territory. the author and owner of twelve photographs of animals and birds of 
HE Royal Photographic Society. The programme of forthcoming | which he had registered the copyright under the Fine Arts Copy- 
tings of the R.P.S. includes a number of fixtures in which colour right Act, 1862, for an injunction restraining the defendant, until 


tography figures largely. Next Tuesday, April 3rd, the Auto- | the trial or further order, from copying or reproducing or importing 
» Company will give a practical demonstration of three-colour into the United Kingdom, or publishing, selling, or offering for sale 
ting by their trichrome tissues, the modus operandi of which, any copy or reproduction of the said photographs, or otherwise in- 
ill be remembered, was described in our issue of February 9 last. fringing the plaintifi’s copyright therein. According : to the 
N April 10 the paper is on “A new method of calculating the | “Times” report, the alleged infringement was committed by 


’s of development at various temperatures,” by W. B. Ferguson, |, means of picture postcards printed by Theodore Eismann, of Leipzig, 
= M.A., F.R.P.S. On April 24, Mr. W. A. Scoble, A.B.C.S., | and w hich reproduced in whole or in part the subjects of the plain- 
read apaper on “The Red NSensitiveness of Dyed Films.” tiff’s photographs. The defendant in his affidavits swore that until 
A. Norman, on May 1, is to demonstrate “'Three-colour this action commenced he was ignorant of any infringement, and. 
tography by the Sanger-Shepherd Process,” and the remaining | that he had done nothing beyond forwarding a parcel containing the 
Sup to May 22nd are to be filled by a paper by Major-General | ‘postcards to a firm which he alleged had bought them direct from 


terhouse, by Mr. F. Dunsterville, F.R.P.S., on “Bypaths in | Eismann. He also said that Eismann believed himself to have 
a,” and by S. E. Sheppard and C. E. K. Mills on “ The Theory of acquired the right of reproduction in 1904 from M. Peiser, of Amster- 
tion, and Combined Development and Fixation.” dam, who professed to be the owner of it, and that on the issue of 
& C. E. Kennera M B.Sc., who is well known for his the writ he (the defendant) first became aware of any piracy and 
lerous papers on photo chemistry and sensitometry embodying | immediately communicated both with Hismann and the purchasing 
results of investigations made alone or in collaboration with Mr. firm with the view of putting a stop to the distribution and to any 
i. Sheppard, B.Sc., has joined the firm of Wratten and Wain- | further importation. The result of his action, he said, was that only 
ht, Croydon. We understand that his association with this a few of the postcards had been sold. He was willing to agree to a 
established firm of plate-makers is based on a part-proprietary perpetual injunction, but submitted that he ought not, under the 
est in the business. One of the first effects of Mr. Mees’ con- circumstances, to be ordered to pay all the costs. It was agreed to treat 
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the hearing as the trial of the action. Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady did 
not consider the evidence as wholly exculpating the defendant. He 
granted a perpetual injunction with costs and an inquiry as to 
damages, and made an order for delivery up of the infringing post- 
cards—being the full relief claimed in the action. 

Turrts. from the Stereoscopic Company.—At the Clerkenwell 
Sessions last week, Wm. Stone and Fredk. Tyler were convicted 
of having smashed the windows of the London Stereoscopic and 
Photographic Company, Ltd., Regent Street, W., and stolen nine 
lockets and a pendant, value £26. Stone was sentenced to twenty- 
one months’ hard labour and Tyler to three years’ penal servitude 
and three years’ police supervision. 

PuorograPHinc a Band.—On March lo Mr. Charles Cornfield, 
bandmaster of the 7th Dragoon Guards, was sued by Mr. E. C. 
Elliott, trading. as Elliott and Fry, photographers, of Baker Street, 
for £3 12s. for photographs supplied, and costs. The evidence 
showed that Messrs. Elliott and Fry wrote to the defendant asking 
to be allowed to photograph the regimental band, with which 
request he complied. An order for two photographs of -e band, 
mounted, and twenty-two of the band on foot was put .n. This was 
signed in defendant’s name with his sanction. When the photo- 
graphs arrived the men of the regiment refused to:accept them. <A 
second lot was sent, but Mr. Cornfield refused to have anything 
more to do with it. His Honour Judge Bacon gave judgment for 
the plaintiff, holding that the order was binding on the defendant. 


Correspondence, 


"x" Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

*s" We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 

Senta genes 
EMANATIONS FROM DARK SLIDES. 
To the Hditors. 

Gentlemen,—Referring to the inquiry from O. E. Challis, re the 
“Emanations from Dark Slides,” in the current issue, I beg to give 
this gentleman, and also other readers of your paper, the method 
used by ourselves when bringing new slides into use; it has always 
proved a certain‘cure. 

Directly the new slides have been received from the maker they 
are opened out as wide as will allow them to stand on their edges, 
thus exposing the inside to the air, they are then placed on a shelf, or 
anywhere out of harm’s way, where a current of air will circulate 
round them, but not in a position for the sun or damp to get at them. 
They are allowed to remain in this way until the peculiar smell, 
which is noticed upon opening a new slide, has entirely gone. This 
may perhaps take several days or weeks to accomplish. Should the 
slides be required for use during this airing process they should be 
carefully dusted before placing the plates in them, and after the 
exposed plates have been dealt with the slides must be opened out 
and placed back again on the shelf as before. It is advisable during 
this time to be careful to remove the plates from them as soon as 
possible after exposing; but when the smell has been eradicated no 
harm will come to the plates even if left in for a time. 

Having had several lots of plates fogged in the same way as your 
correspondent through using new slides I hit upon this idea, and 
have never had the trouble occur since trying it. When once cured the 
slides may be put away, closed up in the ordinary way, without fear. 

I am afraid using tinfoil as suggested would only cause further 
trouble by straining, and perhaps jamming the shutter of the slide 
when pulling it out or replacing.—Yours faithfully, 

32, Burchell Road, Peckham, S.E. H. E. Epmraps. 

March 23, 1906. 


MEASURING SHUTTER SPEEDS. 
To the Kditors. 

Gentlemen,—As last summer I devised a pendulum method (not 
yet published) for determining the speeds of my shutters and time 
exposure bulbs, I was naturally interested in your “Ex Cathedra” 
notes (March 9) and Mr. Watkins’ letter (March 23) on this subject. 

I must confess that my procedure has not the alluring simplicity 
of the method described in Mr. Watkins’ letter in “ Photography ” 


(February 27), nor can I guarantee my results to the third decimal 
place of a second, which is a remarkably good performance for a 
pendulum with a nail suspension (Le., for a pendulum of variable 
length). I do claim for my method, however, that the dynamical 
principles underlying it are sound, and that it is capable o: giving 
results of as high a degree of accuracy as there is need for. 
It is well known that for small angular swings the pendulum 
executes a simple harmonic motion, the characteristic of which is 
that the acceleration is varying continuously, always being in direg| 
proportion to the distance of the centre of oscillation from the mid 
point of swing. 
In view of this continually varying acceleration I altogether fail 
to understand how Mr. Watkins can obtain by his method o proce. 
dure results which even distantly approach exactitude. 
The differential equation expressing the time taken by a pendulum 
to move over a certainjare compared with the time of a complete syi 
does not, I believe, admit“of an exact solution (i.e., it cannot be inte: 
grated without simplifying assumptions), and even the approximate 
solution demands an exact knowledge of the angles between the 
vertical and the axis of the pendulum at the extremities of the ar 
in order that the time taken to traverse the arc may be arrived 
at! The determination of these angles at the exact instants of the 
opening and closing of the shutter might well give one pause befor 
committing one’s self to such a method of shutter speed determination, 
Mr. Watkins says, “That the position, to be exact,” at which th 
exposures should be made in his procedure is when the pendulum 
is 17-79 of the distance between the starting point and the botto 
of the swing. It is to be regretted that the reasoning on which thi 
datum is founded has not been given. I believe it would he of con 
siderable interest to students of dynamics.—Yours faithfully, 
Doveras Carnect, 


Blackheath, S.E. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have read Mr. Watkins’ letter regarding his pendu- 
lum method of testing, but cannot understand why a system involy 
ing so many elaborate formule and corrections should be chosen. 

Most of us would be quite satisfied with an error of within 10 pe, 
and spinning a bicycle wheel with a white cardboard disc fixed to th 
spokes will cerfainly within my experience give this degree o 
accuracy. For anyone who cares to try it, turn a bicycle upsid 
down, fix a white card disc, about three inch diameter, to th 
spokes, so that the centre of disc is about nine inches fro 
centre of wheel. Focus the camera on the wheel, getting the latte 
as large as possible on the plate, and get some one to spin the wheel 
at about 120 revolutions per minute for the maximum speed of shuttet 
(assumed to be about 1-100th sec.), and proportionately slower 
do for the lower speeds. 

The resulting negative will show the disc elongated, the difference 
between the length and width being the movement during expostl® 
Using any convenient scale (a mm. measure is as good as any), th 
actual speed of shutter will be 


x 


R x 6.28 x r. 
xX=movement of dise in mm. 
R=revolutions per second. 
r=radius of centre of disc in mm. .. 
The accuracy of the method, of course, depends on the men spinnilg 
the wheel, but should not be more than,10 per cent. at the outside, 

For focal plane shutters it is, of course, only necessary to test the 
speeds with maximum width of slit, the rest being inversely pr 
portionate to the width of slit. —Yours truly, W. B. Cricutoy. 

73, Holly Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

March 24, 1906. 


where 


To the Editors. ; 
Gentlemen,—Your editorial footnote following my letter y 
issue of March 23 calls for some reply. rn 
I was perfectly cognizant of the law as expressed by you conce . 
ing the speed of a pendulum, but perhaps I should have said ES 
“the lowest point of the arc of movement,” instead of at the na 
point, to have avoided the haggling over words. If I had not i 
that the exposures would show longer lines “the nearer ey ( | 

made to the middle of the swing,” I should not have made the remé 


our 
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‘ich seems to have raised the disdain of your critic. I am, however, 
liged to him for the formula he gives for arriving at the correct 
lue of the exposure when it is made at the centre of the swing. 
venture to think, however, that there is either a mistake or-a 
sprint in the formula as given. F 

In a specific case I have recently taken, the length of the line of 
posure of a shutter taken in the centre of the swing was 4.2 mm. ; 
2 length of the long line representing the one second was 93.9 mm. ; 
e diameter of the sun 1.1 mm. ; the angle of swing of the pendulum 
degs., 15 minutes, 15 seconds; the length of the compound pendu- 
m 933 mm. ; and the length of a simple pendulum swinging to the 
me period would be 994 mm. 


By the formula I gave, the actual exposure works out to 47.02, or as 


: 1 i ' = 
nean it Foe Of 8 second (= 0.0212). I see the formuia would be 
tier expressed if the figures were transposed, and I had stated it as 


D2 


—— X — 


T 


I own to a failing in not having done so. 


a or 0.021 of a 
475 


cond, and by Beck’s system of shutter testing, said to be correct 
five per cent., the exposure is 0.022. All three are very nearly 
ike. I claim my method to determine the shutter speed more 
actly than any other, but, if not so, it cannot be far from correct 
less other methods are all wrong. 
By the formula you have given I cannot arrive at figures within 
per cent. of any of these values, perhaps by an error of my own, I 
muld be glad, therefore, if you would kindly give the working out 
the above case by your formula. 
[ note you still adhere to your contention that the bending of the 
xible tube affects the vibration of the pendulum, and I am sorry 
u cannot understand my reasoning where I explain how this 
ntention is reduced to an absurdity.—Your obedient servant, 
Bala Lodge, Blackheath, 8.E. Artuur A, WArKINS. 
March 26, 1906. 
[As pointed out by a correspondent the pendulum moves har- 
nically—that is to say, the acceleration of the bob at a certain 
int varies directly as the distance from the lowest point. This 


By Dorman’s scale the exposure measures about 


2 s—w . 
st is expressed by the formula a which we gave last week, and 
20./2 


ich we assumed would have been recognised by our correspon- 
nt as holding good only for comparatively small angles. The fact that 
applies it to the case of a swing of 40 degs. confirms us in our 
lief that his previous conclusions were made in ignorance of it. 
fen with the inversion of the formula which we see our correspondent, 
: 2, 

S Now recognised, we are unable to see how the constant — makes 

ec : 
€ necessary correction for the harmonic motion of the pendulum. 
a to us mathematically impossible for it to do so.—Eds., 


NEW APPARATUS. 
; To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—May I be permitted to endorse the remarks on the 


bject of the necessity for examination of new apparatus which 
pear upon page 225 of your present issue? I have just purchased 
new 1-1 plate set by a first-class firm, and on looking over it 
mediately on arrival I found that the lens was scratched across the 
mtre of the front combination, and the iris diaphragm was out of 
der. It worked all right down to 7/32, but from there two or three 
_the leaves stuck, and the diaphragm assumed an egg shape. The 
ipod top supplied was split right across, and one of the dark slide 
utters had a slight crack in it. I enclose for your information the 
aker’s name, and my card.—I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. March 24, 1906. A PROFESSIONAL. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE L.C.C. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As one of the four firms invited to tender for the 
1otographic work required by the London County Council, and in 
ference to your remarks, we venture to give you the following 
formation, which we have no doubt will be of interest to many 
your readers :— 

The size of each negative referred to in your remarks last week 
us to be 12 by 10, and the price quoted to include “ travelling and 
her expenses or charges for carriage, packing cases and packing, 


and the supply of such negatives and prints as might be ordered 
for delivery at places specified by the Council.” 

These particulars are from the tender form, our own tender being, 
unfortunately, not successful,—We are, Sirs, vour obedient servants, 

Crempson AND HU?CHINSON. 

Chichester House, Chancery Lane, London. 

March 21, 1906 zig 
CONTINENTAL TRADE METHODS. 
To the tditors. 

Gentlemen,—When travelling on the Continent I have, as an 
amateur photographer, had occasion to note with interest the up-to- 
date lines on which the photographic supply business is carried on 
in Germany. One firm, especially that of Soennecker and Co., in 
Munich, seems to me quite unique in the way it studies the interests 
of its eustomers. Under the auspices of Dr. Hauberisser, a photo 
chemist whose name is not unknown in the English trade periodicals, 
courses of instruction in photography are given gratis, frequent 
lectures with illustrations, and every possible assistance is afforded ; 
an. original up-to-date photographie periodical is placed at the dis- 
posal of customers, .and it is thought to stimulate amateurs to 
produce work of the highest class by offering prizes of considerable 
value for the best photographs. It is surprising what a wide range 
of the art is covered by the lectures, such as photography in natural 
colours, the improvement of indifferent negatives, demonstrations 
of the newest styles of printing, etc., and even amateurs of many 
years’ standing will always find some new subject which is interest- 
ing. No doubt if something of this style was started by our English 
photographic stipply companies it would meet with popular approval 
and support.—Yours truly, H, WricHr. 

64, Lichfield Road, Stafford. 

[We would remind our ccrrespondent that the methods he describes 
and others which he does not mention are adopted by a number of 
leading firms in this country. A paragraph on another page men- 
tions, by a coincidence, a course of lectures offered by a Liverpool 
firm to its customers.—Eds., B.J.P.] 


PLATINOTYPE PAPERS. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—We have to inform you that owing to the very great 
increase in the price of platinum, we have been most reluctantly 


compelled to raise the prices of our papers. As you are probably 


aware, the price of platinum has increased in the last few years 

from about 25s. to 100s. per ounce.—We are, dear sirs, faithfully 

yours, Tue Prarinoryer CoMpPaANy. 
22, Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, 

London, W.C., March 21, 1906. 

sive in another column the new scale of prices for platinotype 


Eps. B.J.P.] 


[We 


papers. 


——————>+—__ 


nN Pxoro Arr Cruz.—A lecture on “ Portraiture and Re- 
was given by Mr. W. Dunn, a well-known professional of 
the Granite City. In urging the members to give more 
attention to portraiture, he said that a studio and expensive appara- 
tus were not essential to the producing of high-class portraits. The 
light from an ordinary window could be so controlled as to give 
beautiful effects, and he showed some fine specimens of work so pro- 
duced. It was necessary, however, to acquire technical skill, both 
in the making of the negative and in producing the picture. Techni- 
cal knowledge, however, would not produce a work of art in the 
real sense. Photography was easy up to a certain point. The 
difficulty began when a certain conception had to be portrayed and 
a certain character delineated. Artistic temperament could be cul- 
tivated, he said. Aim high, strive to make a good likeness. 
Delineate character. Here he envied the amateur the leisure in 
which he had ample opportunity of thoroughly knowing his subject. 
He spoke of methods in portraiture, and referred in high terms to the 
excellent work of Mrs. Margaret Cameron and Mr. Coburn. Much 
had been written regarding the “artistic lens.” He had practical 
experience of its excellence, and showed by specimens the softness 
and beauty of the results produced by it. Much retouching was not 
necessary, and the lecturer showed by negatives how such could 
be done with care and practice by the merest tyro. Retouching was, 
he said, the curse of the professional. Give a professional retoucher 
a negative to work on and he would stipple the face all over, destroy- 
ing every semblance of flesh tints and obliterating every line and 
wrinkle, producing the commercial article that appealed to and was 
in demand by the man in the street. The result, however, was neither 
a likeness nor a picture. At the close Mr. Dunn showed a number 


of portraits which bore out in a marked degree what he had been 
saying. 
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Doectings of Societies. 


——— 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mareh. Name of Society. Subject. 
F “Scotland.” Messrs. R. Duckworth 
Colne Camera Club sersssseceeen { and W. N. Bateman. ue 
“Pictorical Possibilities.” Mr. J. + 
80....++.0-..{ Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Assn. { adie. a 2 : 
aoht ji “Various Methods of Toning Bromide 
-| Watford Photographic Soctety| { Prints,” Dr. A. B, Cox. 2 


Scarborough and Dis. Ph. Soc.|/{ ¥--U- Portfolio of Invitation Prints. 


Lecture. Dr. Tempest Anderson. i 
i < Hints for Beginners. Short Papers by 
Catford & Forest Hill Ph. Soc. ‘Members, 


Widnes Photographic Society...| Annual Competition. Annual Mceting. 
{ “Gartner Papers.” Mr. R. Core 


Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soc. ... Gardner. Competition, Genre Sub- 


jects. 
South London Photo, Society .. Annual General Meeting. 
© Mi 39 

Wandsworth Camera Club . Microphetography oP” Memonstieticnt, 
| (f“Three-Colour Printing with the 
B....s0.] Royal Photographic Soc. se Trichrome Tissues.” The Autotype 
,, Company. af él 
8 wren Birmingham Photo. Society. ...|{° Gam, Begranaie” _ pemonstrated. 
B ..srse000-| St. Helens Camera Club ......... eee SRIEREIMEL LE 

, B.A. 

Bice | Gloucestershire Photo. Society] Annual Business. 


“Blementary Photo-Micrography.” 
Mr. R. Borrow. 
Competition Night. 


Annual Meeting. 


Darlington Camera Club .. 


Cardiff Windsor Amat, Ph. Soc.| 
Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art Soc. 


oo 09 


| Everton Camera Club... 


; Dixon. 
Redhill and District Cam. Club! 


Mr. G. E. Frisby, 


“Composition and Chiaro-oscuro.” 
...| Edinburgh Photo. Society ...... ener er Mr. W. Grant Steven- 
son, K.S.A. 


“ Stories without Words.” Focus. 
{Men Lantern Slide Competition 


| Leeds Camera Club... 


and Exhibition of Excursion Prints 
and other Work, 

Annual Meeting. 

“ Platinotype.” 

Photography Prize Slides. 

Annual General Meeting. 


Southport Photographic Soc. ... 


3. 
rr ” 
3 Sheffield Photographic Society Totes icrograp hy: Ce eee 
3 .| Worthing Camera Club............| Annual Meeting. 
“ i ata 1 
3 .| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. Coane Pe a tN ifs Lp 
¢ Peg Re Te 
Bie Warrington Photo. Society. {' ples zoey Re EOS, Bie aii: 
8 Sunderland Camera Cluk .. Paper by K. S. Yeaman, 
| et) 
3 .sse00s-e.| Newcastle-on-Tyne Photo, Assn cae Toning. Mr. J, ‘T. 
ne rere “The Platinum Process.” Mr. 
Bossssssoesns) Bristol Photographic Club .,..... { Wilkey, 
B.ssssnun| Stafford Photographie Society... Soa none Tb ey BHU 
Opantiead 2 A g ” . 
4. | Hampstead Scientific Society ... f° ROR aa HUGE SIRES | BE, 
(b Janna sinh 
4. .| G.H.R. Mechanics’ Institution { Gani Bi penal: DOTLOU ARNEL, 
4 Cricklewood Photo. Society Beginners’ Night. 
4 Croydon Camera Club... “Odds and Ends.” The President. 
4 ““Hastings and St. Leonards,’ Mr, J. 
4 
4 
Dive 
5. 
5. 
i 


| Coventry Photo. Club. ......500./ 
| Rodley, Farsley, & Calverley Dis.| 
Tunbridge Wells Ama. Ph. Assn} 
Hull Photographic Society .. 


Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn.,,,) “Japan.” Dr. Murray Cairns, 
Beit ; i , 
Ste Richmond Camera Club ......... Baers Gurausdilon: Miata 
Bissoorsonees Chelsea and District Ph.Soc. ... {eee Peticume Slides el a0 seeand 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Mretinec held Tuesday, March 27, the President (Major-General 
Waterhouse) in the chair. Mr. W. Gamble exhibited a new 
spectroscopic camera by Mr. F.E. Ives, somewhat resembling 
the Tallent camera. The grating replica, however, was 
cemented between two prisms of 7 degrees, and was mounted 
with the collimator and slit in a separate box which was instantly 
removable from the camera proper of the apparatus, and could be 
then used as a direct-vision spectroscope. Mr. T. Thorne Baker, 
F.C.S., then read a paper on “ Spectro-Photometry applied to Chemi- 
cal Analysis.” He first described the spectrograph camera necessary 
to obtain the necessary resolution of the fine lines. The instrument 
used by him was of the prism grating type, and 24 inches in length, 
and of resolving power 2,000. An equally important factor for reso- 
lution was a plate of fine grain. He had prepared an emulsion of 
fine grain and speed, 200 H. and D., which he colour-sensitised with 


homocol and a black dye. 


spectroscopic work was .083 mm., but he was able to o 


of .0025, combined with t 


The “resolving coefficient” 


he rapidity above-mentioned, 


Necessary fop 


btain a fig 


Mr. Bak 


described the precautions necessary in making qualitative analysis 
spectrography, and instanced as tests which were usefully made } 
it for commercial purposes, the detection of iron in sodium chlorid 
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ne personality of the worker decided the results. 
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by the photographer, and either extreme sharpness or fuzziness 
might be used, each forming the key to success in varying pictures. 
A single long focus lens would give a broader and more complete 
diffusion than a doublet. To simplify was to strengthen. The 


worker, therefore, should determine the principal effect of the 
subject and strengthen it. Details must be shown, but they a 
be essentials. The: would-be historical photographer must wal 


very carefully, as he had many pitfalls to contend with. For 
home work a room at the top of the house, with a blind that coul 
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raised from the bottom, and two pairs of curtains—one white 
d transparent and the other of a slightly more opaque nature— 
re recommended, as various effects of lighting could by their 
sans be obtained. Let the models as far as possible pose them- 
ves, give them the idea that was wanted, if possible, by a rough 
etch, get them interested, and they would, as a rule, fall at once 
bo the proper pose. With children a box of chocolate was a very 
ful thing to have at hand, but on no account let the young sitter 
ink that she is to be made use of. An ordinary long-focus field 
mera would answer every purpose. It must work, however, at an 
erture that would allow of quick exposure being given when 
mted. He personally used a Ross at //5.6, but often found that 
@ single combination gave the better result. It was sound advice 
use the slowest plate that the subject wowu allow, but at times 
e wished for a plate four times the speed of the fastest obtainable, 
nce the choice must be left to the workers. <A discussion, in 
lich Messrs. Teape, 8S. H. Fry, Child, Bay and others took 
rt, followed, most. of whom thought that Mr. Holding had 
ated the subject in a masterly manner. 


BRisroL PHorocRapHic Crus.— ‘The Possibility of Portraiture in 
Jour” was the title of a lecture and demonstration given last 
ek by Mr. S. E. Neame, who has already made a name for him- 
f by his charming studies of heads and drapery. Mr. Neame 
monstrated in detail the Sanger-Shepherd three-colour process 
making transparencies in natural colours, as in his opinion 
S is the best and simplest method at present available. The 
st serious drawback to the use of this or any other “colour” 
cess for portraiture is the long exposure necessary, three minutes 
ng about the minimum and five minutes-the average time re- 
ted, even under the best conditions of lighting, and with a lens 
mture of f/5. However, with careful—i.e., restful—posing and 
wiet sitter, it is possible to give a total exposure of five minutes 
hhout any movement being apparent in the three negatives. The 
id must be supported either by the arms of the sitter, a head- 
t, or the background, but the absolute necessity for a comfort- 
€ position is not altogether a disadvantage, for it imparts a 
tful quality to the final result, a quality which was much valued 
the old masters in their paintings, but which is often neglected 
photographers. It is essential that the three negatives should 
acide, for the movement of even a finger spoils the final result. 
2 relative exposures required under the red, green, and blue 
ens, using a Cadett “spectrum” plate, are approximately in the 
portion of 40: 10: 4, but the proportions vary with each batch 
alates, and it is necessary to make a trial set of exposures upon 
white object, such as a piece of white blotting-paper, well 
ikled up. With correct relative exposures the white object 
| be represented of equal density in the three negatives. To 
ermine the absolute time of exposure, Mr. Neame gave the 
Owing rule—that the time taken by Watkin’s actinometer paper 
darken to standard tint is equal to the exposure required 
ugh the red screen, using a Cadett “spectrum” plate and a 
s aperture of 7/8. Mr. Neame showed several fine examples of 
trait work by himself and others of various subjects by Messrs. 
ger-Shepherd and Co., but, summing up, he considered that 
traiture in natural colours could not come into general use until 
‘time of exposure was greatly shortened. 


DINBURGH Puorocrapnic Soctery.—The annual lantern slide 
petition was held on Thursday, the 22nd, in the Queen’s Hall, 
mburgh, the President, Mr. J. T. Cundall, B.Sc., in the chair, 
‘Rotes and descriptions of the slides being read by Mr. R. C. 
colm. About 500 slides were shown in the members’ competi- 
4 while for exhibition thirty-six very beautiful Japanese coloured 
es lent by Mr. J. M. Pillman, also slides from Messrs. J. F. 
hie, John Burns, and Archibald Hepburn, together with a num- 
of the latest cinematograph films. Medals were awarded as 
ws :—Archibald Watson, Glasgow; John M. Comrie, Ardros- 
3 George A. Hall, Edinburgh; Arthur Scott, Newcastle-on- 
@; Thes. Kent, Kirkwall. Honourable mention: J. D. Brown, 


aburgh. There was a large attendance of the general public 
members. Mr. Haddow had charge of the cinematograph, and 


Society’s lanternist, Mr. J. M. Binks, worked the electric 
ern. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


es 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Eprrors, Tae Bririse 
JOURNAL OF. PHoroGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*«* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. ; 

*° Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Hunry GReENWoOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*," Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Hanry 
GrREENwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete, 
Two unmounted copies ef each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


H. Dunning, 12, Bridge Street, Usk, Mon. 
and Three Foxhounds. 


Photograph of H. A. Williams, M.F.H., 


W. Brown, 9, Gilmonr Street, Paisley, Scotland. Photograph of the Rev. A. B. 
Scott. Two Photographs of the Rev. D, J. Allison. 
T. E. Scholey, 2, Sutton Bank, Manche Road, Broadheath, Altrincham, 


Cheshire. 
Motor Car. 

P. Beales, 21, Silver Street, Gainshoro,’ Lincoln. Photograph of Grave of the 
late Mr, H. D. Marshall, New Cemetery, Gainsboro’. 

P. Moll, 208, Battersea Park Road, London. Photograph of Rt. Hon. John 
Burns, M.P. 

J. W. Stephens, 84, Cobden Street, Leicester. 
Constable J. W. Stevens of Leicester. 

H. R. Cull. 169, St. Alban’s Road, Watford, Herts. Four Photographs :—Lord 
Essex Lodge, Longspring, Watford. Watford Mire Brioade Practice. Callow- 
land Farm House, Watford. Watford Fire Brigade, Turn Out. 

J. Thompson, Crane’s Buildings, Wellington Place, Belfast. T'wo Photographs of 
the Rev. Father D. McCashin. 

A. Hinkins, The Studio, Exchange Street, Retford. Photograph of a Group of 
Girls in Fancy Dress in “ The Taming of the Shrew,” 


Photograph of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Crossley and Driver in 


Three Photographs of Police 


Osscurine Guass.—Can you inform me of an easy method of making 
the ordinary glass in a verandah appear as ground glass ?—S. H, 
Dace (Allahabad). 

The glass may be obscured by painting it over with thin white 
paint and stippling it over with a dry brush. Or it may be 
stippled over with starch, or flour paste, to which a little 
common whiting has been added. The latter has the advantage 
that it can, at any time, be easily cleaned off. 

Reersrration or Namu.—I am thinking of registering the name of 
an article I intend putting on the market. Can you advise me 
as to method of procedure, and what it would cost me?—W. H. 
SEAGER. 

The name must be registered under the Trade Marks Act. If 
you write, enciosing a penny stamp, to the Comptroller, the 
Patent Office, Trade Marks Branch, 25, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, for the “Instructions to Persons Wishing to 
Register Trade Marks,” a copy will be sent you. From this 
you will see how to proceed. The application form is five shill- 
ings, and the registration fee one pound. 

Stupio Qurry.—I am building a studio, 36ft. x 18it. (outside), and 
find that, according to the bye-laws here all wooden buildings 
must be at least 8ft. from the footpath, so I am bound to set my 
place back that distance. The south side comes on to the street, 
but the north light is quite unobstructed. I am having 12ft.. of 
glass at the sides (8ft. to eaves), and on both slopes of the roof. 
1. Would you advise ground or plain glass. 2. What colour 
blinds would you suggest, and on what principle? 3. How many 
panes, and what colours for dark-room window? It will be 
about 12 inches square. TI thought two ruby and one orange. 4. 
Should my backgrounds be on strete lers, and if so, how can I 
manage with foreground continuations ?—BEGINNER. 

1. For the south side we should advise ground glass, and for 
the north plain. Fluted glass might be used in the north side, 
which will prevent persons in the street seeing into the studio. 
As both ends of the studio could be used there seems little need 
of the south side being glazed at all. 2. Black or very dark 
green for the south side, a pale green for the north blinds to pull 
down for the roof, and curtains for the sides. 3. One thickness 
of ruby and one of orange will be safe, if the glass is of the right 
kind. 4. By attaching them temporarily to the bottom of the 
back ground frame. 
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8. A. C.—The only apparatus of the kind 


. H.—Messrs. Houghton’s, Limited, we believe, are the agents, if 
not the makers. 


Retovcutne (Reply to E. E. L.).—Were it not for your very weak 


modelling on the forehead, we should consider you had been 
practising for six years rather than six months, as your touch is 
soft and blended, and far in advance of the majority of the speci- 
mens sent to us. The treatment of the forehead should have 
been more tender, and following the natural formation closer, 
especially on the shadow side approaching the temple. The line 
from nostril to mouth is also badly worked, and should be softened 
into its depth from the cheek side with nice gradation, and yet 
fully retain its force and character. Your retouching is more 
than promising, but be careful of overworking. 


Hooster.—It is contrary to our custom to make such comparisons. 


Both papers are very largely used, therefore either should answer 
your purpose. 


Copyricut.—Last year I bought from Mrs. ———, the studio camera 


and accessories, the property of her late husband. My employer 
and I agreed partnership whether the goods were turned into 
cash or put into a studio. The receipt was made out in his 
name. Amongst the goods I fovnd some negatives of the Painted 
Hall, Greenwich. Since then the whole of the goods were given 
to me, and removed to my own premises, some heing sold. On 
leaving my employer I lent the negatives to him for postcard 
work, and I have recently made negatives for my present em- 
ployer from prints in my possession. Unfortunately, I have no 
receipts for any of these transactions. It is impossible for us 
to tell who is the author of these negatives. If Mr. (who 
died six months ago), they were undoubtedly taken many years 
ago. We have been demanded (by a solicitor) to give up all 
negatives and prints immediately. It is my opinion that not 
knowing who is the author of the negatives, it is as much my 
property as anybody’s. In fact, common property.—H. J. G. 
URGENT. 

If the negatives were sold, supposing there was a copyright in 
them, and the copyright was not assigned with them to the pur- 
chaser, it has ceased to exist. It has become public property. 
If the facts be as stated, the demand by the solicitor is simply 
Sjoulirne: 


Wwe can suggest are the 
changing boxes, carrying twenty films in sheaths. 


Artistic Lensrs.—I should be greatly ob iged if you would kindly 


answer me the following questions:—1. Is the adjustable land- 
scape suitable for indoor portraiture, in room 15ft. x 12ft., used 
with half-plate field camera, of 20 inches extension? 2. What 
is largest working aperture, focal length, and cost? 3. What 
would be the shortest allowable distance between sitter and 
camera, in taking large heads on half-plate, without risk of 
noticeable faulty perspective? 4. Is there any book written in 
English dealing fuily with these lenses?—V. Hny. 

1. The adjustable landscape lens could be used. 2. The aper- 
ture and the focus is adjustable according to the distance of the 
object from the lens (see footnote, 2nd column, p. 188, of March 
9, and, on the same page, half-way down the second column). 
The cost depends upon whether the lenses are made of best 
crown or St. Gobain crown, (see advt., p- vili., of last week’s 
issue). 3. The distance should be about 10ft. 4. There is no 
English work on these lenses. 


D. Carnucin.—Many thanks for prints, which we will examine. 
Postrrves Drrecr.—Kindiy give directions as to how to produce a 


positive directly from an ordinary negative, i.e.,.how I may 
convert a negative into a positive by chemical means. I know of 
the method involving the use of hydrogen peroxide on the unfixed 
negative, and subsequent staining, but as I am employing the 
positives in colour photography, the instability of the peroxide 
and the difficulty of dissolving off the acted-on gelatine, make 
results uncertain. The positives into which I wish to directly 
convert the negatives should be, if possible, of a neutral colour, 
e.g., black and white-—Atrrep N. Gotpsmirn. 

There should be no difficulty in dissoiving off the gelatine with 
hydrogen peroxide, particularly if Merck’s 30 per cent. solution 
is employed, and this will keep well in the dark, provided a 
developer has been used which does not tan the gelatine. After 


development and before fixing, the negative is well Washed and 
then treated to a 2 per cent. solution of chromic aci 
rocked. After about the lapse of a minute the plate may bp 
examined by faint daylight, and the acid must be allowed ty 
act till the biack image is completely converted into red 
of silver. Then immerse the plate in a 20 per cent. s 
sodium sulphite till the chromate of silver is dissolved, and a 
develop the previously unreduced bromide with a strong deye 
oper (such as metol-hydroquinone or amidol). It is 
necessary in order to obtain a sufficiently contrasty positiy 
place the negative before treating with chromic acid glass 

on some black surface, and expose the film to daylight till th 
shadows just turn blue-grey, but this is dependent on the make 
of plate. 


CoLour Frrrrrs.—Some weeks ago you kindly answered some 
tions of mine in the B.J.P. on the making of colour-filters, 
now in difficulty about drying the dyed gelatine films. ’ 
dries with a grained appearance, although the gelatine is three 
times thoroughly filtered. On examining this under the micro 
scope I find it is composed of very fine crystals. I use Nelson's 
No. 1 photographic gelatine, and dry in a current of air ata 
temperature of 70 degs. It is the green and red filters I have 
the most trouble with. Any information you can give that may 
help me out of this difficulty will greatly oblige.—A. M. A, @ 

This trouble we do not. understand, provided our instruc 
as to the use of the particular dyes and distilled water w 
carefully carried out. We have not met with it, and shoul 
like to see one of the filters showing this defect. Very ite 
quently the gelatine will have a slight granular appearance when 
dry, but this disappears when two filters are cemented together, 
and does no harm. 

A Worxkrr.—We do no reply to anonymous queries. 

A Question or Pricy.—I shouid be much obliged if you would say 
what you would consider to be a fair an: reasonable charge to 
make for the following order. The order is from a firm of organ 
builders, and is—‘ to make from designs and tracings of organs, 
2 plate negatives, and supply three mounted prints from each, 
plain mounts.” The number of designs to copy is seven, which 

means seven negatives and twenty-one prints (bromide). 
thought 2s. 6d. for each first print and 1s. per print after. This 
they consider to be too much. O course, doing seven at one time 
after the first design is fixed up and focussed, means less time 
is taken than would be the case if only one design was to be 
copied at a time, but for future orders, probably only one, or at 
most two designs, would be given me to do.— H. Tus.” 

We think the price a reasonable and moderate one. We car 

not say whether it will pay you to lower it, as we do not know 

your cost of production. : 

Ar. SmrrH.—Next week. 


Artistic Lensrs.—Is it possible that the effect produced by the new 
“artistic lenses” can be identical with the effect produced by 
using stained diaphragms, as described on page 714, “BJ. 
Almanac” of 1894? Are both due to chromatic aberration!— 
InTERESTED. 

The action is quite distinct, as the effects of chromati¢ 
aberration are modified by the diaphragm. 
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he conclusion of Mr. John A. Randall from an analysis of wages 
ing 1905 compared with those of past years. (P. 269.) 


ens-testing methcds as employed by Messrs. Beck and Chalmers 
@ demonstrated before the Optical Society last week. (P. 271.) 


ortraiture with flaming arcs and orthochromatic plates is dis- 
ed in reference to economy and efficiency by Mr. Arthur Payne. 


278.) 


structions for the making of photographic enamels by the iron 
der process are given by an American worker. (P. 268.) 


etouching methods applied to landscape negatives are detailed in 
ticle by Mr. Arthur Whiting. (P. 267.) 


l reviewing the exhibitions of the Photo-Secession a Transatlantic 
; ees s 5 * 
er gives his impressions of J. Craig Annan and Fredk. H. Evans. 


267.) 


atters of importance in the making of coloured miniatures to be 
in large numbers are considered on page 262. 


itensification in Theory and Practice.—The first of a series of 
ters on the use of the modern intensifiers commences on page 264. 


ractical notes on the working of the double transfer carbon process 
given in the series of chapters on printing processes. (P. 263.) 


ethods of gum printing were demonstrated before the North 
dlesex Society last week by Mr. J. C. S. Mummery. (P. 276.) 
store the Watford Camera Club, Mr. E. Seymour gave a method 
soft prints on gaslight papers. (P. 276.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Duty Free It will be remembered that a year or two 
Alcohol. back a Departmental Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the use of duty-free alcohol for 
industrial purposes. In the House of Commons one day 
last week it was stated in reply to a question that the condi- 
tions under which alcohol should be procurable for indus- 
trial purposes were examined and reported upon a year 
ago, and the recommendations were embodied in the 
Revenue Bill brought in last session. The present Govern- 
ment hoped to be able to introduce legislation on the sub- 
ject at an early date. Alcohol is not so much required in 
photography as it was in the collodion days, and for the 
purposes it is now used for the methylated spirit does just as 
well, except for the manufacture of collodion. If duty-free 
spirit were allowed to be used for that, its price could be 
very considerably reduced. Collodion contains about equal 
parts of ether and alcohol, and at the present the cost of the 
latter is three times that of the former. If it were not for 
the duty, pure spirit could be sold for the same price, or 
even less, than that of methylated spirit. 


: * * * 
Carrying In the “Inland Printer” (American) 
Goals to for March, lately to hand, there is con- 
Newcastle. 


tained an advertisement for a works 
manager wanted by first-class firm of photo engravers in 
England; only experienced men well up in all branches 
need apply; salary £400 per annum. One would have 
thought it unnecessary to go to America to get a suitable 
manager ; in fact, in the light of Mr. Gamble’s account of his 
observations in America, it is doubtful if men there are so 
“all-round” as they are in England. We happen to know of 
two similar advertisements appearing in the same paper 
from English establishments, and both vacancies were 
filled, not by Americans, but by Englishmen who had only 


been in America for a short time. $ 
* * * 
Stripping A query we have had this week from 
Bichromated , correspondent is a somewhat novel 
Papers one, and for this reason we deal with 
it here instead of in the usual “Answers” 
column. The writer wishes to know, in effect, it albumen 


paper, sensitised with bichromate of potash, can be used 
in the same way as ordinary carbon tissue—that is, printed 
and then transferred and developed upon another support. 
Now if ordinary albumen paper be sensitised with a 
solution of bichromate of potash, and printed, the light 
will penetrate through the film in the more transparent 
portions of the negative to the paper, hence is could not 
be stripped off for development. In the case of carbon 
tissue, the pigment prevents the light from penetrating 
very deeply, so that there is always a soluble layer of 
gelatine intervening between the printed image and the 


| 
\ 
f 
j 
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paper; consequently, when the tissue is mounted on its 
support and put into the warm water for development, 
this layer dissolves and: liberates the paper upon which 
the pigmented gelatine was spread, and allows of the | 
washing away of the unaltered, by light, portions. These 
conditions have to be observed if any other colloid than 
gelatine is desired to be employed, and the printed image 
in half-tone has to be transferred from the paper on 
which it was printed. It is quite conceivable, though 
we have not tried it, that if paper were coated with a | 
much thicker layer of albumen than the ordinary one, | 
and the albumen contained sufficient of a pigment to 
prevent the action of light going right through to the | 
paper, that it might be transferred and developed in the | 
same way as an ordinary carbon picture. Of course, the | 
‘development would have to be done in cold or quite tepid 
water, as hot would coagulate the albumen and make it 
insoluble. In place of albumen it is quite possible that 
gum arabic, which our correspondent says will answer 
his purpose as well, might be made to serve. In any 
case we should surmise that the metal plate upon which 
the image is desired would vequire to have a coating of 
insoluble gelatine, such as that on the usual single transfer 
paper. One way in which an e25umen pic-ure in bichromated 
albumen may be transferred to a metal plate may be men- 
tioned, but it is only applicable to line subjects. The 
paper is first coated with a thin solution of indiarubber 
and then with the bichromated albumen, printed, and 
afterwards developed in cold water—that is, the unacted 
upon portions dissolved away. The wet print is squeegeed 
down upon the metal plate previously coated with insoluble 
gelatine, and allowed to dry. Then if the back of the 
paper be sponged over with benzol it can be stripped off, 
leaving the albumen on the plate. 


Portraiture Should a church service ever form part | 
2,000 Years of a photographic function or conven- 
Ago: tion it will not be difficult to find a text 


for the sermon. We will suggest one which would appeal | 
particularly to professional photographers—perhaps the 

Rev. F. C. Lambert may be glad to file a note of it. In | 
Ecclesiastes (revised version) we read:—“ They that 
cut gravings of signets, his diligence is to make great 
variety. He will set his heart to preserve likeness in his 
portraiture, and will be wakeful to finish his work.” This 
sums up in a very few words the qualities that go to make 
a successful photographer. Human nature is, after all, 
much the same to-day as it has ever been, and our readers 
-will not be surprised to see that customers of 2,000 years 
ago wanted their portraits to be likenesses, and wanted 
them quickly after placing their order. The “ diligence 
to make great variety” is possibly a point which needs 
some attention nowadays. There is a great tendency for 
-work to become stereotyped, and the only way to avoid 
this is the way indicated—“ diligence,” or, in other words, 
a careful study of the methods of obtaining variety without. 
losing characteristic pose or expression. We might. in 
fact, say that variety should be obtained by observing 
and recording characteristic pose instead of fixing the 


sitter in some preconceived position of one’s own. 
* * * 


Free In several issues of late reference has | 
Sittings. been made to the forthcoming “ single- | 
picture exhibition,” and congress, inaugurated by the | 
Professional Photographers’ Society of New York. It 
is to be a purely business meeting and for purely business 
purposes. Last week we published a list of twenty-three | 
subjects set down for discussion, all of which are important | 
to the profession there, and equally so in this country. | 
One of the foremost subjects we see is, “Under what | 


circumstances is the photographer warranted in offering | 
free sitting?” If the free sitting business is carried on} 
the States as it now is here, the question is a very jp 
portant one indeed. Some persons have an idea that ily 
invitation, or free, sittings system is a somewhat mo ery 
innovation, but, as a matter of fact, it is nothing of 
kind. It is almost as old as photography itself, ov yath 
as old as the collodion process. In the middle fifties 
firm of photographers in the City made a feature of securing 
the portraits of the leading men in science and members 9 
scientific societies for publication, and a very fine collectioy 
of portraits they obtained. The pictures were of the whok 
plate size, and were published at half-a-crown a Copy 
When the “ carte de visite ” came in, several of the leadi 
portraitists made a feature of portraits of theatricals, ma 
and female; others went in for members of Parliament 
others for medical men, the clergy, etc. The portra 
were, of course, all taken at invitation sittings. Yet 
this is quite a different thing from the present system 
giving free sittings to nobodi In the instances we an 
recalling only those who were of note in their particula 
spheres received invitations, and the photographers reli 
solely upon the publication of the portraits for their prof 
Now, in many cases, a free sitting is given to anyone; tht 
photographer relies only on the chance that the sitter my 
order copies for his own use. We were recently told tha 
a photographer in a rather fashionable suburb of Londo 
was employing female canvassers, going from house t 
house inviting people to go and sit for their portraits, fo 
which no charge would be made. The sitter was to bi 
presented with a copy of cabinet size, the photograph 
depending for his profit on the chance that further copi 
might be ordered. Whether the scheme pays or not, itl 
certainly playing photography very low. We somewhi 
doubt if it is being played so low as this in the States, bi 
if it is, it will be interesting to see what remedy the Pro 
fessional Photographers’ Society of New York can suggest 

* * 


Coloured 


» Several correspondents having recentl 
Miniatures. 


addressed queries to us as 10 ih 
methods of preparing the class of miniature which ed 
be produced in numbers at a low price, the follow 
hints will perhaps be of value, also to others desirous? 
working such a side line. All that is necessary is a goll 
clear print, of the required size, in gelatino-chloride, 

mounted. The colouring is very simple, and could 5 
done by the “reception room lady” after a few lessom 
The colours needed are only three: red, yellow, and blu 
aniline dyes, but they must be colours that will mix. Re 
will usually combine with either of the others, but som 
samples of blue and yellow will not combine to form 


each of the three colours is poured out into separal 
saucers, and with a clean brush a little red is put into | 
clean saucer and considerably diluted, and a smal Py 
portion of yellow added, to form a flesh tint. It shot 
be tried on a waste print. The brush is well filled Wi 
colour and mopped over the face, and almost @ a 
the colour on the surface is wiped off with a piece ° v 
soft rag, rather moist, which is held in the left hand ; 
to take up the surplus colour. The tint left on, @ 
in, the print will perhaps be too pale after omy a 
application, and a second or third application of the 7 
may be necessary, always followed immediately Y 
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ean rag. Any colour that is needed can be obtained | flannels will serve for many pieces—indeed, up to a certain Hon 
y mixing the three colours in different proportions. For | point they improve by use. The waxing is best done a nae | 
nall parts, such as the lips and eyes, a fine sable should | few hours before the support is used, so as to allow all aie 
3 used and the colour should be less diluted. It is sur- | traces of the turpentine to evaporate. If, instead of the 


sising what pretty effects can be secured by these simple | flexible support, a rigid one be used, and a very general 
eans, depending on the taste and skill of the wielder of | one is smoothed pot opal glass, which yields pictures with 


le brush. After the colouring of the print is finished it | an excellent matt surface, the same waxing solution will ey) | 
lould be allowed to become “bone dry” before doing | answer. The glass is first thoroughly cleaned with soap i 
1ything more with it. It will have an unfinished appear- | and water, well rinsed, and allowed to dry. It is then ; 
ace and needs to be glazed; this may be done in several | waxed in the same way as the flexible support, but not | | 
ays, by cementing it upon a piece of celluloid, as recom- | so much solution should be used as to fill up the grain hee 
ended for “photo-buttons,” or it may be attached to the | of the glass. In using opal glass some workers prefer qe 


ner side of the glass of the locket it is intended to fill, | to coat it with a rather thin enamel collodion, as this 
ith a little warm gelatine solution, or it can be enamelled | gives a somewhat greater transparency to the shadows of 
7 squeegeeing down upon a piece of clean French-chalked | the pictures. In this case the glass may be rubbed over 
ass, or waxed ferrotype plate. If the print is thoroughly | with French chalk and then dusted. ‘This is less trouble he 
y after colouring, it may be moistened for enamelling | than waxing, and answers the purpose quite as well. After 
ithout fear of the colours running, but it must not be | the collodion has been allowed to set thoroughly the plate 
ft soaking too long or the colours will be washed out. is put into cold water until all appearance of greasiness 
has disappeared. It a highly enamelled surface is desired, 


Sf plain glass should be used. This, after being thoroughly ' 

7 cleaned, is polished with French chalk and then coated a 
By a ee eg nO Sis. with the ordinary enamel collodion and treated in the 
XX.—Carson—Dovusre TRANSFER.* same way as in the case with opal glass. The support, 


, : : ; : whatever is used, being ready, the exposed tissue is 
i the previous articles of this series the single transfer squeegeed upon it just as if the single transfer paper were 
ocess of working was very fully dealt with, but witb being used. If, however, the glass has been coated with t 
at method the pictures are reversed as regards right collodion, a piece of thin indiarubber cloth—that known 
id left unless a laterally reversed negative has been | as nursery sheeting is the best—is laid over the plate to 
uployed. If carbon prints are required the right way protect the collodion film while squeegeeing. The manipula- 
fout from ordinary negatives, the pictures must be | tions in the development, etc., are precisely the same as 
veloped on some support from which they can be after- in the single transfer method, which need not be further j 
wds transferred to a permanent one. Here we have a | yeferred to. It must, however, be borne in mind that 
eat choice of materials on which the pictures can be prints on a temporary support will not bear the same 


veloped. It may be a rigid one, such as plain glass, rough treatment as those on single transfer paper. For 

ound glass, zinc; or it may be a flexible one, such as example, they will not stand such hot water in reducing 

per which has had a coating of insoluble gelatine and over-exposures, as there would be some little risk of blister- H 
en one of shellac applied to it; or it may be paper ing. Also any “faking” that may be desired must be Hi: 
ated with a solution of indiarubber. The former is | wore tenderly done than when the prints are on single 

lat is universally employed in this country, and is known | transfer paper. For these reasons over-exposure should t 
mmercially as “flexible support.” The latter is, how- be avoided as much as possible, and when it happens a 1 
er, largely used on the Continent. It may be mentioned longer soaking and in water at a moderate temperature is Hy, 
at whatever support the print is developed upon, the | peter than a shorter treatment in that at a greater heat. j 
ished picture will have its surface: if developed upon Furthermore, in this way the flexible support is not so al 


matt surface glass, say, smothed opal, which is much much injured for future use as it would be if very hot 

ed for the purpose, the picture will have a matt surface; | \ater were employed. ‘The pictures being developed are 

on plain glass, a polished one; if on the usual com- | tyeated with alum, rinsed and allowed to dry spontaneously, \ 
rcial flexible support, it will possess about the same | 44q ave then ready for transferring to their permanent 

rface and gloss as that of an ordinary albumen silver support. 

mt. Whatever temporary support be chosen, it must The double transfer paper, which is supplied com- 

So prepared that it holds the image firmly during the mercially, is paper which has been coated with gelatine 


velopment, and will readily yield it up to.a permanent | 44,; hag been rendered partially insoluble by chrome 
e when required; an attenuated film of beeswax fulfils | sium Tf it be long soaked in warm water, or if the water 
is end perfectly, be too hot, the coating will entirely dissolve, and the picture 
We will first deal with the ordinary flexible support as | \i1) then not transfer. Some workers place the transfer Be 
at in the one most commonly employed in everyday work. paper direct into water at a temperature of from 90 degrees 
Suitable waxing solution is as under :— to 100 degrees Fahr., but others prefer to soak it for 
White rosin .-..ssseeeeeeeeeeees 4 ounce. ten minutes or so ‘n cold before putting it into the warm. 
Genuine beeswax .. ounce. But whichever method be adopted, the paper should be 
Rectified spirit of turpentine 20 ounces. : left in the warm water until its surface has acquired a 
hen the rosin and wax are dissolved the solution is distinctly slimy feel on the surface. Tt is then ready , 
ady for use. The support should be an inch or so | ») Uo.” Tf the print is on the flexible support it should 
rger each way than the picture that is to be developed be allowed to soak for about a quarter of an hour in cold nl 
yon it. A little of the solution is poured on and then water before the softened transfer paper is applied. The | 
enly rubbed over with a piece of flannel. After resting coating of the latter having been got in the right condition, ia 
i 


ee ares, cone ie a ee the picture on the support is put under it, in the warm 
nilarly treated, the wax is cleaned, or rather polished, d HWS Eine) TROND Hn CoMey, momaucdl aan Ge 
Ber another piece of flannel until the surface is free eae ae Aaa HRS PoE Hasina, Wilks sepee q 
SRR eabeE ee Tock iran Peli et) My Saas geeing should not be so heavily done as when mounting the i 
exposed tissue on the support, as that would tend to press { 


c 


* Continued from page 143. 
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out the coating of the paper if that were made unneces- 
sarily soft in the warm water. The prints are then pinned 
up and allowed to dry spontaneously. When thoroughly 
dry, and not before, they are stripped off. Should the 
pictures when stripped show any marks of the waxing 
solution, they may be removed by polishing them with a 
piece of flannel slightly moistened with turpentine. The 
same flexible support will serve for many prints, but it 
will, of course, require to be re-waxed each time. 

If the pictures have been made on a rigid support the 
same procedure is followed in transferring them, except 
that if the glass had been collodionised the indiarubber 
cloth must be used to protect the edges of the film in the 
Squeegeeing. If the film were torn the print would have 
a tendency to leave the plate before it was evenly dry all 
over. Should it be desired to retain the full enamel gloss 
when the picture is mounted, a second piece of softened 
transfer paper should be applied on the back of the first, 
after that has become surface dry; then the print can 
be mounted in the ordinary way without the loss of gloss. 
Indeed, worked in this way the carbon process is the 
easiest method of producing enamelled pictures. Spotting 
of them can be done with tube oil colours, diluted with 
terpentine, before the transfer paper is applied so that 
it does not show in the finished result. 


From the flexible support the carbon picture may be 
transferred to any material, such as ivory, opal glass, 
metal, wood panel, or indeed to almost any homogeneous 
surface. The procedure is as follows:—An ounce of 
gelatine—Nelson’s No. 1 is a very suitable one—is soaked 
in a pint of cold water till soft and then dissolved by 
heat. Twelve grains of chrome alum, dissolved in two 
ounces of warm water, are then added gradually, stirring 
well the while. This solution is then put into a dish, 
kept warm; the picture on the support and the material, 
whatever it may be, which has been well cleaned. are 
immersed in it, the two brought in contact and afterwards 
squeegeed in the usual way. When dry the support ig 
stripped off. If the picture is to be coloured with water 


| colour, it will be well to rub it over with a pledget of cotton 


wool, moistened with benzol to remove any traces of wax 
that may be on it, otherwise it will not take the colour 
freely, Carbon pictures on a rigid base, as ivory, which 
are to be coloured, are best printed from rather soft 
negatives, as then there is a thinner film of gelatine in 
the shadows than is the 
more vigorous ones. 

In the next and concluding article the sensitising of 
the tissue to suit different types of negatives will be 
dealt with. 


THE 


THEORY AND 


PRACTICE OF 


INTENSIFICATION. 


Tue intensification of negatives assumed many years ago a 
position of importance, inasmuch as, besides the occasional neces- 
sity for it which a badly exposed or developed plate gives rise 
to, it is a universal custom to intensify half-tone photo-mechani- 
cal negatives subsequent to their partial reduction. A great 
number of large and experienced firms of photo-engravers employ 
nothing but the mercury-ammonia method of intensification, 


and this method probably represents quite nine-tenths of those ” 


used at all, uranium only sharing a limited popularity. It is, 
however, very desirable to make use of any method which is 
more adapted to our work than others, and I shall endeavour 
to give, by combining mathematical with practical results, some 
better ideas than have hitherto been expressed as to the com- 
parative results secured by the various procedures. 

Tt is hardly necessary to observe that in order to obtain the 
best results the characteristics of the intensifier must corre- 
spond with the requirements of the negative. Thus a harsh, 
under-exposed negative will require such treatment as ‘will 
produce greater intensification in the shadows than in the high- 
lights ; a flat, over-exposed negative will require greater intensi- 
fication im the high-lights than in the shadows ; and a correctly- 
exposed but under-developed negative will require a proportional 
increase in density for each tone in the image. The necessity 
for the preliminary reduction of flat over-exposed negatives 
before intensification can be overcome by an intensifier which 
only adds density to the high-lights, whilst it reduces the 
shadows ; that this is quite an easy matter will be seen later on. 
That certain methods of intensification are capable of acting in 
entirely different ways by modification is also evidenced by photo- 
metric investigation, 

There is a growing tendency nowadays to supersede the older 
methods by more recent ones, such as the chromate bleacher 
with subsequent redevelopment, and the conversion of the silver 
into a haloid which will darken on exposure to light. But the 
old-fashioned mercuric chloride intensifier is capable of giving 
a very great variety of results, and it is only a matter of choosing 


I. 


a suitable blackening agent to make it deal successfully with 
almost any class of negative. 

Mercury is a metal which belongs, by reason of its chemical 
behaviour, to two families of metals, and is a member of the 
group which includes lead and silver, as well as of the 
divalent group which includes metals whose sulphides are not 
affected by dilute acids. There are thus two compounds of mer- 
cury with chlorine, Hg, Ol, and Hg Cl,, and it is probably to 
the ease with which a certain percentage of Hg Cl, becomes 
ionised in aqueous golution that the efficacy of mercuric chloride 
is due. 

We must always look upon a negative as being built up of 
tones, or minute portions, some of which are very dense, some 
less dense, some still less, and so on ; the more opaque or dense 
portions are made up of correspondingly large deposits of silver, 
whilst in the lighter parts of a negative we have only a few small 
granules of reduced silver haloids, more widely separated from 
one another in the gelatine vehicle. Under certain conditions 
the dense “tones” become intensified, while the lesser tones 
obtain little intensification, and under different conditions again 
the dense tones receive intensification, whilst.the lesser tones 
become so little changed that in the reblackening they actually 
lose some of their original density. This may be readily under- 
stood in the case of mercury, when we consider that its action 
during bleaching is to form a surface-coating containing silver 
chloride; the extremely small particles: of metallic silver 
become converted entirely into silver chloride, and the reblack- 
ening agent being a solvent of silver chloride, it is completely 
removed in the second operation. 

The conversion of the silver image by the mercuric bleaching 
bath is simply expressed by the equation, 

2Ac¢ + 2He Cl, = 2Ag Cl + Hg, Cl, 


although, according to many authorities, the chloride is a double 
compound expressed as Ag, He, Cl, or Ag Hg Cl, ; it seems more 
probable, however, that the two halides become formed side by 
by this operation, becomes richer by 


side. Each atom of silver, 


case when they are printed from — 
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re metallic atom, and, with the larger grains, which are 
y metallic on the outside surface and sub-haloidal within, 
ms which are superficial become similarly enriched, The 
ind formed by the action of ammonia on the bleached 
vay be expressed as N4, Hg, Cl, the silver chloride being 
od. But diverse opinions are held regarding the action 
um sulphite, which does not reblacken the image, but 
9s an intensification accompanied by brown Bellona som, 
ssumed, for example, by Vogel that the mercurous 
e reacts satan sodium sulphite to form mercurous sulphite, 
s soon. decomposed, and gives metallic mercury and mer- 
ulphite. According to analyses carried out by him, a 

» of the metals mercury and silver was obtained in the 
mm of 67.5:32. A compound of the formula Agx Hgy 8, 
n. suggested by Hauberisser, but the general opinion is 
sulphide is formed, despite the indication of it given 
brownish colour. 


ickening with thiosulphates and various sulphites | 


s the same brown coloration of the image, so that one 
asonably infer that the action differs essentially from 
acal action. 
se of lead and silver compounds for intensifying has not 
h any lasting approval, but the metals of the chromium 
-and chromium in particular—have been tried with a 
zal of success. The precipitation of an insoluble oxide 
made use of, which thus enriches the preliminary silver 
and there is every reason to believe that tungsten and 
num intensifiers can be found to equal those which 
on chromium. That molybdenum may be considered 
us to chromium, “photographically,” is evident from 
that an acid solution of ammonium dimolybdate has 
at the same action on the negative as dichromate. 
etically, any metal whose salts can be precipitated on 
er, and silver only, in a negative may be utilised for 
cation purposes. Thus, bismuth trinitrate was tried 
fair amount of success, and seems well worth further 
ution ; an acid solution of the nitrate is used, and in this 
n that can be observed takes place, but on finally treat- 
negative with a weak aqueous solution of ammonium 
, a very powerful intensification is effected. 
um has some interesting properties when employed for 
cation, the nature of which becomes evident on com- 
the curves obtained by plotting the densities of 
re gradations in two negatives, one intensified with 
is of uranium nitrate over potassium ferricyanide, the 
th an excess of ferricyanide over uranium. The sepia 
compound precipitated on the image when excess of 
lide is used has a preference for depositing upon the 


its, whilst the bright red deposit obtained when an 
f uranium is used does the reverse, i.e., intensifies 


er-exposed parts to a greater comparative extent than 
-lights. A great deal depends, however, on the char- 
the negative. 

proceeding further, let us look into the matter of 
l intensification more closely, and determine the éffects 
is reblackening agents. It is only natural that some 
ds will act in a different manner to others; for 
reblackening with thiosulphate may reasonably be 
to have a more drastic effect on the under-exposed 
of the negative than ammonia, being a more ready 


Mparative action of various reblackening baths was 
ed by making a number of negatives with the Hurter 
field sensitometer, identical in character, so that in 
ip there were nine divisions, one which received no 


presence of an excess of ammonia NH. Hg C] may also be formed, and if 
ury set free would reduce its equivalent of silyer chloride, precipitating 
er, 


4 
exposure at all, and the other eight receiving exposures such ir | 
that each division was twice as long exposed as the preceding ii 
division ; the negatives were thus made up of nine divisions, 
each division being of a different density, so that the whole 
represented the various tones in an ordinary negative, from 
weak to dense. Several of these strips were bleached with a 
solution of mercuric chloride and ammonium chloride, the pro- i 
portions of the two salts being in accordance with their : 
molecular weights, viz., Hg Cl, 271, and (Am Cl), 107. The at 
solution was eel in all experiments, the formula for 
a convenient quantity being :— 

Atm onium horde meee ete nee eee 2.7 gms. if 
Mercuric chloride . 
Distilled water 250 ces. 

The strips having been bleached altogether, and, of course, 
for the same time, they were then thoroughly Social and (f 
reblackened, each one with a different agent ; ammonia (10 per hy 
cent. eo sodium sulphite, sodium thiosulphate, and 1 
acetone sulphite were the four used in the first experiment. 
The intensified strips were next washed and dried, and each 
one read off in the photometer, the densities of each portion 
of a strip being plotted on a curve alongside of the unintensified ; 
or control strip. ‘ea 

The comparative curves are shown in the aécompanying dia- is: 
grams. Mercury and acetone eae and mercury and 


Control aeeea and G@mmania i 


‘Fig. 1 ia 


4. Control ZiMercuvy and Acetone Sulphite. Nie 
Fig. 2. 
ten 
‘ ; 
nN 
| 
f 
Control 2 Mairsers)) and rane W 
Fig. 3. Res | 
ammonia gave very similar results, as will be readily seen. y il 
But with mercury and thiosulphate and mercury and sodium sul- cll 
phite the weakest portions of thestrips were actually reduced in |) 
density, whilst intensification was received only by the denser a 


portions. Further experiments, in which a longer bleaching ay 
was given, showed the same result in the case of thiosulphate, ah 
but with sodium sulphite a slight increase in density was 
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generally observed in the weak portions, and intensification 
took place in good proportion, altering the gradations very 
3 


4: Control. oa Mercury and Sod. Sulphibe. 
3 Nhe same. but long bleaching, 


Fig. 4. 


little indeed. Thus compare the readings obtained with strips 
before and after intensification as follows :— 
I.—Mercury anp Soprum Sunputrre. 

Portion. Ist Tone} 2nd | 3rd 4th | bth | 6th 
Control Strip .......... 15) 253 6.9 11.7 | 16.5 21.0 _ 
Intensified Strip....... 2.2 | 3.3 8.4 14.5 | 20.8 27.1 _ 
Control Strip .......... Dal P29) 5.6 9.0 12.2 15.0 17.0 
Intensified Strip ....... 9 22) 6.5 11.4 | 16.2 19.5 23.1 

| | 
— 


Mercuric iodide and hypo gave a result similar to mercuric 
chloride and ammonia, but the effect on the gradation was 


1: Contvol 


2. Meveury- lodide, & Hypo. 
Fig. 5. 
not so uneven. An ideal intensifier should add density to 


any two points on the unintensified and the intensified sty) 
curves, Pl and P2; the density for the same exposure (expo 
is measured along the abscissa) is 2 for P1 and 2.7 for P2, 


that Iv, the intensification, is IN = ae or 1.35; ie, 


intensifier has increased the density 1.35 times. Now 4 
two points Ql and Q2; the density for this exposure 


8. 
respectively 5.6 and 8,2, so that IN 7 - or 1.46. 


Clearly, then, in this case the more exposed portions of 
negative receive more liberal intensification than the J 
exposed parts. 

Now, this is obviously desirable in the case of an om 
exposed, flat negative; but “with an under-exposed, 
negative we require an intensifier which will give us { 
greatest addition of density in the dark shadows, or le 
dense parts. For a properly exposed but insufficiently d 
negative we require even intensification throughout, s0 
at any point In =k, where k is some constant. 

The intensification of process (half-tone) negatives is usu 
carried out with mercury and ammonia, but mercury and thi 
sulphate is obviously preferable, as we get with it very in 
density in the blacks and an actual cutting out of the fai 
portions, so that the dots are cleared in the reblackening; 
has yet to be ascertained whether thiosulphate prevents dl 
corners of the dots from joining where desired, but this coll 
be adjusted by the use of a suitable diaphragm in the expos 
of the plate. 

The foregoing remarks indicate that special attention 
required in the selection of an intensifier suitable for undé 
exposed, harsh negatives, which will favour the deep shadoy 
and have little effect upon the high-lights; that merci 
chloride and sodium sulphite form an excellent intensifi 
where an even—i.e., proportional—increment is required ft 
each tone in the negative, provided that sufficient time 
allowed for bleaching; and, finally, that by reblackening wit 
thiosulphate it is easily possibe to reduce the weakest tone 
in density whilst intensifying the high-lights, and that ther 
fore this method is suitable for the intensification of flat neg 
tives. Ammonium thiosulphate is preferable to the sodi 
salt. 


every tone in a negative in the same proportion; thus, take 
of 8 I 5) D 


The next chapter will treat more particularly of intensifi 
tion with chromium and uranium. T. Toone BAKER. 


RETOUCHING LANDSCAPE NEGATIVES. 


Ir frequently happens that landscape negatives are most dis- 
appointing owing to numerous eccentricities of varying or un- 
suitable light, wind, moving figures, ete., yielding results 
undesirable in the extreme. And whilst many spend a vast 
amount of time endeavouring to atone for the caprices of fate 
by chemical manipulation, is it not a wonder that so few place 
their landscape negatives upon the desk, and with pencil, stump, 
and knife engrave their knowledge of art upon.the luckless 
film? 

A few weeks ago the B.J. published some sinister remarks 
extracted from 7.P.’s Weekly (vide page 18) about “ Photographic 
Artists”! in which the term is ridiculed on the ground of 
Ruskin’s definition of art, viz., “Human labour regulated by 
human design.” 

Now, the veriest tyro will agree as to there being plenty of 
the former in a photographer’s work; but surely it is a fact 
that the latter is neglected to a large extent. 
submit that, notwithstanding “faking ” 


Yet I venture to 
is a very ugly name, 
it does, and will, aid the photographer immensely in proving that 
his craft is an art after all; and, personally speaking, I like to 


see the work of a man who is not only an “artistic photo 
grapher,” but a “ photographic artist” as well, for then he wi 
not only choose and arrange his subject with artistic ability 
but the resultant picture will have lost its mechanical or 
called “ photographic” appearance. 

The chief defects to be looked for in landscape negatives frog 
the negative artist’s point of view are :—Halation: Too mua 
or too little intensity of lights or shadows; lack of clouds 1 
landscape or through over-exposure of sky ; moved figures 
trees; undesirable loss of detail through haze; spots, hg 
streaks from faulty dark slides ; fog ; imperfect lighting of a 
ject, ete. All these defects can be more or less remedied If 


skilful handwork upon the negative. The order of such won 


fine pencil work on the mediumed film, and “splatter” wow ( 
any). Then, after varmishing, stump pencil and brush wot 
matt varnishing on back, puttying, etc. 

The knife will be chiefly required in removing’ specks, 
and for sharpening up moved figures. In d 
the latter cut away the doubled outline on the denser porllo™ 


. 4 . . ll 
should be: First, knife work : secondly, rubbing down; : 


harsh 


: ing 
lights on leaves, Oe 
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t in with light touches such shadow detail which has 
arred by the movement. 

well, on commencing work, to decide concerning the 
s of lights and shadows, and obliterate or subdue any 
rritating patches of light with the knife, or by rubbing 

The latter process (described recently in an article on 
iching Negatives of Interiors”) will be used to remove 
lation, and to reduce hard lights and streaks of light 
¢ the negative through using a faulty dark slide. The 
x a very difficult thing to rectify, and whilst it is best 
ate upon the broader patches with alcohol and tripoli, 
rrower portions should be negotiated with a somewhat 
| indiarubber charged with dry tripoli powder. However 
ly the streak may be removed, it is more than likely that 
amount of pencilling and stump work will be required 
afterwards to remove all trace of it. 

ttacking hard lights full consideration must be paid 
ly to their intensity, but also to the range of gradation 
ighest light to deepest shadow, and it is in little points 
ese that a dual knowledge of the art and science of photo- 
¢ manipulation becomes more fully necessary. For he 
ye an artist who would retouch successfully a difficult 
ape negative, and, indeed, he must be more. He must 
yhotographer to understand just what to do, so that he 
3s a “ photographic artist,” whether the “ knights of the 
» like the term or not. The artist will, therefore, from 
9oints of view, allow his knowledge to direct him in 
ulating these masses of light and shade. After reduction 
en satisfactorily accomplished rub medium over the film, 
pon it pencil up all detail which needs strengthening, 
‘such matter as may be desired and conveniently produced 
encils, which should be sharpened in two ways—a round 
loderately fine point, similar to that used for ordinary 
1g purposes, and a flat-edged chisel-shaped one, the latter 
specially useful for putting in detail in foliage. 
operate on the trees successfully observe their nature 
cally, and use the necessary form of touch to depict them, 
would in making a pencil drawing ; only, remember you 
king upon a negative, and not a positive. Sometimes 
ill find it convenient to use the broad and sometimes the 
y surface of the chisel-edge (pointing downwards) so as 
ble you to make broad or narrow touches. Approximately, 


for oak, beech, and elm trees use the broad edge, and for fir, 
ash, chestnut, larch, pollard, willow, and yew use the knife- 
edge. Whilst probably the round-pointed pencil will be most 
serviceable in making the touches for birch, silver birch, weep- 
ing willow, and poplar trees. 


Splatter Work. 

Splattering is a method of applying splashes of paint to: 
lighten portions of a negative, or to represent shingle, stones, 
flowers, snow, etc. To apply, first lay the negative almost flat 
on a table, but inclining slightly towards the operator. Cover 
every part not requiring to be splattered with bits of paper. 
Then take a fine bristle nail or tooth brush, which, after being 
dampened, has been lightly charged with liquid indian ink, 
indian red, or “photopake.” Then, holding the brush over 
against the negative, bring the teeth of a small-toothed nursery 
comb smartly over its surface in the direction of the operator, 
when a spray of splashes will migrate from the brush to the 
negative. When the work is applied over grass it will, with a 
little subsequent pencilling, give the appearance of flowers, of 
shingle if applied over paths or roads, or of waterweed and 
lilies over water. Some skill is needed to cause the smaller 
splashes to be deposited over the parts of the scene farthest away 
from the camera, and the larger ones in the foreground. 

Before proceeding to varnish the negative it may be useful 
to knife in some herbage, water-reed, or water-ripples to com 
plete the harmony of the scene. After varnishing with matting 
varnish rub down and stump up the high-lights and shadows 
where necessary, finishing with pencil or brush work, and put- 
ting in lights over knifed portions, or, still further, working up 
trees and herbage so as to bring out from the rest of the subject 
such parts as seem (from an artistic standpoint) to need it. 

When all has been done on the film it is seldom necessary 
to apply yellow putty or matt. varnish to the back of the nega- 
tive; but it is obvious that, should it be desirable, much addi- 
tional help can be rendered by such means. 

T have said nothing about treating skies and putting in clouds, 
for this must be reserved for a future occasion. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that many find actual 
brush work on the negative an additional and valuable aid im 
converting mechanical impressions into pictorial effects. 

ArtHuUR WHITING- 


ITISH 


PICTORIALISTS THROUGH AMERICAN SPECTACLES. 


IsMS, or, we suppose we ought ito say, appreciations of the 
tions in the Little Galleries of the Photo-Secession occupy 
deal of space in our American contemporaries, where a remark- 
svolution is discernable. The scoffers now applaud and admit 
an almost surprising wnanamity that Mr. Stieglitz has 
yhed over all opponents, and hough everyone may not see eye 
with him in art matters, no one questions the sincerity of his 
jiasm and the consummate skill with which he has organised 
iblic exhibitions of pictorial photography. In the ‘‘ American 
sur Photographer” we find a brief description of the present 
es in Fifth Avenue, in which the series of Secession Exhibitions 
ing held. 
Little Galleries in New York consist of three rooms, all hung 
neutral burlap, and containing a few simple but effective 
ions of oak leaves and flower or grass sprays in vases. On 
ls the mounted prints are disposed in a single row under plates 
ss held in position by small tacks. The whole effect of extreme 
city sets off the pictures to great advantage. 
he same issue of our contemporary appears a series of notes 
s work of English pictorial workers who have shown in New 
The opinions of the writer, “ Rolan Rood,” will doubtless 
\d with interest if not with a certain amount of amusement 
idents of pictorial photography in this country :— 


J: Craig Annan. 


The scientist is a man to whom nature does not speak. He must 
go to her, and with labour, cunning and infinite patience wrest from 
her her secrets. His function in life is dissecting and defining ; his 
passion, discovery. When he has realised his passion and under- 
stands the nature of the cause or effect he has been searching for, 
nis interest ceases and he turns in another direction. He is said 
o be inattistic in temperament; this is not so: he is merely un- 
artistic; and this as a necessary corollary to his composition. The 
artist is content to spend his life reiterating the same truth and 1m 
the end succeeds in doing it in such a way as to be generally intelli- 
gible and to charm; the scientist states each truth but once, and as 

i or his self-satisfaction, he takes. 
ittle pains in making his statement other than intelligible to him- 
self and a few of similar mind. When the scientist paints, his 
pictures, although all different from each other, and although all 
exemplifying some law, are uninteresting, because he has only 
appealed to himself. When, however, the scientist, in addition to 
he above repertoire of qualities, is possessed of penetrative imagina 
sion, he becomes a most unusual being. Instead of having to attack 
nature bit by bit to read her, he is able almost intuitively to seize 
the truth, and, being an analyst, understand it when seized. He 1s 


is interest is absorbing knowledge 
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also able to understand human beings and thus explain the truth to 
them. 

Such a man (the scientist with imagination) is J. Craig Annan, 
and his eighteen prints at present being exhibited at the Photo- 
Secession exemplify my definition. They are all different from each 
other, and literally almdst seem the work of so many different men. 
To give a general description of their most characteristic traits is 
impossible ; it would require eighteen different descriptions, As an 
exhibition, of course, such a combination is slightly distressing: no 
sooner is the visitor attuned to one mode of thought than he is 
thrown into another. The catalogue of the Photo-Secession speaks 
of Annan as being “one of the first of the living men to attract 
universal attention by the excellence of his work and by his spirit 
in the evolution of the photographic movement.” And it adds: “He 
was one of the founders of the Linked Ring and is generally recog- 
nised as the strongest link in British photography.” 

Frederick H. Evans. 

A sphere is a body every point of whose surface is at an equal 
distance from a point within, called the centre. A sphere is at the 
same time the most perfect and the most incomplete of all bodies. 
It is the type of absolute symmetry, regularity and unity, but also 
of monotony. The Conception of variation, rhythm and harmony 
éannot be attached to a sphere—only that of perfection. A sphere 


has the advantage over all other bodies in that it is th 
comprehended. Start out from any point on its surface 
directions are alike. From any given point all ¢ j 
identically the same as from any other point, 
in spheres is that some are larger and some 

Mr. Evans, honorary secretary of the Linked Ring, is g 
After having seen one of his thirty prints of architecturg 
being now shown at the Photo-Secession, one has seen all 4 
They vary from each other in size, it is true, 
same. The subjects are all different, 
They are all perfect. The exposures 
developments equally exact. The printing likewise, Ever 
down to the minutest touch, is also perfect. All Possibility gf 
tion and irregularity and consequent harmony has been clini 
They are the result of the most. deadly exact calculation, buf 
such are incapable of arousing in the spectator any other th 
icy feeling of admiration for their spherical perfection. fo 
minutes I stood benumbed before them. More I cannot say 


Ne Moy 


he rest 
The only di 
are smaller, 


but otherwigg 
but the pictures q 
have all been exac 


is impossible to criticise perfection. 

In conclusion I wish to congratulate Mr, Evans on his sph 
thought, ever circling around the centre, mever receding, 
approaching, always returning on itse f, logical perfection off 


physical expression, 


“CERAMIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Lixp many another beautiful process, the photographic enamel 
or ceramic has enjoyed but little popularity, and probably many of 
the younger generation have never worked one of the processes 
or even seen a specimen of the result. The recent publication (in 
translation) by Messrs. Iliffe of a French work on the subject may 
draw attention to technical ceramic methods, though it seems a 
miniature of any kind cannot hope for any warm welcome just 
now. Nevertheless, it may be worth while to reproduce here, 
from our con emporary the “Photo Era” the directions for the 
iron “ dusting-on ” process, which has the advantage of others to 
which it is allied that the negative is printed from direct without 
the interposition of a positive transparency. 

Of the many purposes to which photography can be applied the 
production of ceramic photographs is one of the most beautiful and, 
at the same time, one of the most useful. By its aid pictures of any 
colour or combination of colours can be produced on porcelain, and, 
by using suitable colours, also on glass, The objects to be decorated 
may be of any shape, although the photographs are most easily 
applied to flat or very slightly convex surfaces. It is evident that 
portraits, landscapes, and also exact copies of pictures can be ~ro- 


duced in this manner. The process is eminently suitable for the 
production of miniatures, 


Ceramic Processes. 

Ceramic photographs can be divided into two great classes, 
namely, those produced with ordinary pigments, as, for ins 
by the carbon process (which, of course, cannot be vitrified a. 
not withstand the action of water), and those produced 
ceramic colours, or with the precious metals, such 
gold, etc., and which must be burned in. They are thus vitrified 
and become part of the ware, These pictures resist the action of 
all acids, except hydrofluoric, and also the action of the atmos phere, 
being, in fact, as permanent as the ware itself. The latter group 
can again be subdivided into two groups—i.e., the “ substitution 
process” and the “dusting-on process.” The “dusting-on process ” 
‘can be carried out with (1) salts of chromic acid, (2) salts of iron. 
‘Of these processes, only the latter, employing salts of iron, will be 
described here. 

This process possesses the advantage over the “ dusting-on pro- 
cesses,” employing salts of chromic acid, that a diapositive is not 
required, the printing being accomplished with the negative. 

It is based on the fact that when a solution of ferric chloride of 
suitable strength is poured on a glass plate and dried in the dark 
a skin is formed, which is not hygroscopic. When this skin is 


tance, 
nd do 
with 
as platinum, 


exposed to sunlight the ferric chloride is reduced to ferrous 


chloride iby the action of the light. Since ferrous chloride ish 
scopic, it attracts moisture and becomes sticky, so that f 
ground powders will adhere to it. It is evident, since the| 
chloride is reduced by the action of the light and is thus ren 
hygroscopic, that a negative must be used to print from, 1 
an advantage, because it saves the time and labour requir 
make a diapositive, necessary in the other “ dusting-on process 


Iron Dusting-on Formule. 


The chemicals required are cheap and readily obtainable, 
formule for preparing the solution, of which the sensitive om 
E ‘ : eee : 
1s made, are in use. Of these, Poitevin’s and Obernetter’s wi 
given :— 

Poitevin’s Formula. 


Ferric chloride O gms. 154 grain 
Tartaric acid 5 gms. 77 grails? 
Winter meen, Need) 00 c.cs. 54 ounces 


Obernetter’s Formula 
Tron citrate 


0 gms. 154 grains 

Citric acid ee 5 ems. 7 grains 

Concentrated solution of ferric chloride 2 gms. 51 grains 

WValcrges. te Seen Ne tet as moet at. < 00 c.cs. 34 ounces 

Dissolve the substances in the water; bring to a boil, cool, 
filter. 


After having carefully cleaned some glass plates (slightly : 
than the required picture), and having prepared the soli 
according to one of the above formule, the process is carried 
as follows :— 

One of the clean glass plates is held in the left hand andalk 
pool of the sensitive solution is poured on it, near the lowerk 
hand corner; the plate is then tilted, so that the pool spreads 
over the plate, being allowed to flow, first from the lower 
corner to the upper left-hand corner, thence to the upper rightt 
corner, and finally to the lower left-hand corner. The excess 
then allowed to run off the plate, at the lower right-hand cotl 
into a clean bottle. This solution can be used again after 

After the plate has been coated it may be put aside to 
taneously in the dark. or it can be dried by the aid of heat ol 
a stove or over an alcohol flame, in a room illuminated by to 
light, or very. diffused daylight. The two latter methods 
drying are preferable. 


Printing. 
When the plate is dry and while still warm it i 
printing frame on the negative to be printed. Generally 
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of the prepared plate is placed in contact with the film side room in which the development is carried out is not entirely dry; 
» negative. : By this method all the details of the negative are it must contain a certain percentage of moisture. If, after removing 
duced. If it is desired to produce broad, sketchy effects, the | the plate from the printing frame, it is breathed on, then the 
ive is reversed, so that the glass side of it is in contact with | development can be carried out at once. : 
Im side of the sensitive plate. In order to produce the same The picture being developed, it is fixed by pouring a 2 per cent. 
_ a sheet of thin white tissue or tracing paper may be placed | solution of plain collodion over it. The collodion is prepared by 
en the negative and the plate, but this method increases the dissolving 2 parts by weight of gun-cotton in a mixture consisting 
required for exposure. of 50 parts by weight, each, of alcohol and ether. After the collo- 
2 time of exposure varies, depending on the opacity of the | dion has set. but before it has become dry, cut the film to the 
ive and on the light. With a negative of medium opacity an | required size all around the picture with a penknife, and plunge 
ure of about seven minutes in direct sunlight, or about one the plate into a ‘tray of water. This will loosen the collodion 


in good diffused daylight, is generally sufficient. film, to which the picture is now attached, from the glass. The 
Development. film is now carefully floated off the glass and washed out well. 
paratory to development the plate is taken out of the print- | The picture is now ready to be transferred to the object to be 
rame and placed on a cold surface, where it is allowed to | decorated. For this purpose the object is put into the tray of 
n for several minutes. This treatment is specially recom- water containing the picture and the film carefully floated on, in 


ed to be used in warm weather, in summer, and when the the required position. With the aid of a soft brush this operation 
was printed in sunlight. For the development of the picture is easily carried out. Care must be taken to have the picture facing 
Wl quantity of finely-ground ceramic powder colour, of the | the right direction, and to avoid wrinkles. They can be smoothed 
d colour, is dusted on the plate and carefully spread, by a out, by the careful use of the wet brush, as the object is lifted out 
‘motion of a wide, soft brush. This must be done carefully, of the water. This having been accomplished satisfactorily, the 


colour being added from time to time, as required. By this object is set aside to dry spontaneously. When thoroughly dry it 


nent the picture is slowly developed. When the process is is ready for firing. 
ete—that is, when all the details are clearly visible—the excess Any of the ceramic powder colours on the market can be used, 
our is carefully brushed off the plate. Tf the plate was ex- | Provided they are finely ground. For decorating porcelain, over- 
correctly the development will be complete in about three | glaze porcelain powder colours must be used; for glass, glass powder 
es. It is well to remember that the picture becomes somewhat colours. In regard to the choice of colours, it will be found that any: 
In firing and to develop it accordingly. If the plate is over- of the blues, such as royal, delft, or old blue, produce good results. 
sd it develops too rapidly, and the colour also adheres to the Deep red brown, which is more a brownish red, violet of iron, black, 
lights; if under-exposed, the image will not take the colour as well as the dark browns, such as chestnut, bitumen, Vandyke 
fly—i.e., the colour will only adhere to those portions repre- brown, and sepia also produce good results. 

g the deepest shadows. It is essential that the air of the | H. C. Ter Murr. 


THE WAGES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSISTANTS. 


he BrivisH JourNAL or PHorograpuy, dated September 3, 1897, Proceeding to the rates for 1905 my statement becomes as follows : — 


Vv up a comparison between the general rate of wages of the = a " ee eh 4 
a = : 2 r 5 AGES IN 1905.—PER fEK IN SHILLINGS. 
1883-6 and 1897. During 1905 I compiled from the advertise- Wiens op rage NOHO TES) SEEMING 


columns of the British JouRNAL OF PHoroGRapHy, and from 
lation supplied by assistants and employers a record of the eat 
it rate of wages, and as this topic has recently been raised in 
columns it may not be without interest to make a further com- — i a 7 
n between the rates of the former periods, and those of the ik | oO 3 1 Q i 8 
t time. | 
ny paper of 1897 the wages paid to assistants were divided into vehers | | 
p Ba ce : A ° rtis oe 7 i 
classes, it being impossible to fix any uniform or standard wage. Haresios RSundion. ie | oy 
nal average for these three classes worked out as under :— » (Press) 30 | 20 
¥ a (Commercial) . = ee 
Operator and RKetouche | 25 
OMPARISON OF WAGES 1883-6 AND 1897.—PER WEEK IN Retoucher . | 2 20: 
, an 25, | = 
SHILLINGS. Assistant Operator 25 || 21 
- General Assistant % | 18 
D j Enlarger . Seth. aaa 
| 1883-1886. 1897. Printer .. 2 | 20 
| »» (Bromide) my || hh 
— |= : SS ;, (Carbon) 43 = 
| 1 9. | 3 1 oy I ey Receptionist... — -- 
oe | | Mounter and Spotte Seg eee® 
— | =—— i — Improver is 15 | 10 
itor and Retoucher 70. i 30 60 a os 
Y | 84 j 40 60 
| 85 25 63 = eS : 
| BO |) et 20 30 ‘ - A 
| 30. | 20 30 These rates were collected, and averaged, without any consideration 
inte : 5 om |B 5 2 : 
ac SO elie aA on of the final result, and until they were tabulated it was not seen how 
b 5 | — | = 50 closeiy the figures given by employers and assistants agreed. This 
rae | Ka ie would indicate that they may be relied on for accuracy. The 


standard of employers is quite up to that of the assistants, in several 
instances being much higher. 


variation in rates between these two periods is not very marked ; Compared with the table for 1883-6, and 1897, several important 


lief differences being a fall in the wages of operators, and re- changes ate noticeable. The list of workers has been extended to 
srs of the first and second classes, and a decided rise in the include those, now recognised as specialists, who, even in 1897, had. 
mt made to a first-class receptionist. The other assistants re- no separate existence, i-e., the press operator, bromide printer, and 


d in almost the same position. others. This separation always follows the advance of any industry. 
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In the early stages one man will undertake a multiplicity of duties, 
but as the trade expands it becomes possible to divide these amongst 
several workers. New processes, and fresh applications of old methods 
also increase, and thus, in place of the all-round man, we have the 
studio, press, out-door, and commercial operators. The fact that such 
a division of duties has become necessary, is, in itself, evidence that 
photography has progressed since 1897. 

Another point brought out is that the operator, artist, and every 
worker of special ability, are much better paid than in 1897, the rates 
being equal to, or more than, in 1883-6. An artist can now command 

a salary of £5, whereas, in the previous years, £2 10s. was considered 
enough. The operator in all departments hag recovered the loss in 
wages which was evident in 1897 having now come back to the 
1883-6 level. The photo-mechanical operator is at present the most high- 
ly paid of all photographic assistants, that is, if the figures given by 
assistants can be taken as a correct valuation of the rate accepted by 
employers. I do not think, however, that these high wages will be 
long maintained. During the last five years this branch has grown 
rapidly, and, in consequence, the number of men having a practical 
knowledge of the work is limited, the supply of experienced men not 
being equal to the demand. When things settle down these high rates 
can scarcely be paid by employers. The photo.-mechanical operator 
thus occupies a unique position, hence his rate of pay cannot be taken 
as a standard for other workers in branches where the competition is 
more severe. 


| April 6 


hows but little 


With the above exceptions the rate of wages 5 
ment since 1883-6. In the first class there is 
marked advance, in the second and third a distinct fall, 


and he becomes independent of the g 
employers who are willing to engage his services at the highest; 

Taking the seven chief workers in a photographic business, and 
ming up the value of their wages, per week, in 1905, it comp 
with the former periods as under :— 


= 1883-6. 1897. 1905, 


297 Shillings 320 Shillings 
240 195 4 


166; 165m SF |) 145 a 


Here again it is evident that the expert man is steadily improyi 
his position, whilst the less skilled worker is as surely losing grou 


Joun A. Ranpaty 


THE ACTION OF THE 


THE experiments in the preceding paper (see p. 246) were repeated ; — 

1. With the same proportions of alkali (corresponding to 1.75 gm. 
of caustic lithia per litre) and with one-third the quantity of reducer 
and sulphite. 

2. With the same proportion of alkali, and double the strength in 
reducer and sulphite. : 

3. With one-third the proportion o 
tity of reducer and sulphite. 

Under these conditions the numbers in the previous tables require 
some notable modifications. 

With eikonogen, metol, paraphenylendiamine, metaquinone, metol 
and hydroquinone, par-amidophenol and adurol, the differences were 
found to be insignificant. 

We have tested the reducing power of various developers contain- 
ing equimolecular weights of the reducer with the addition of the 


same quantity of a caustic alkali—soda, for example. These developers 
have very different reducing powers. 

We have recognised that it is possible to make with equimolecular 
weights of various reducers developers possessing the same energy, 
by adding variable quantities of caustic soda or carbonate pf soda. 


alkali and one-third the quan- 


The necessary quantities of the alkalis to obtain this result are 
given in the following table: — 
Caustic Soda. | Carbonate of Soda. 
oe 
3: Say 
S 2| 228 
6 eg] Ss3z 
Names of the various Z| sos 
A fe G |) See 
‘developers in order of = ps 5Bwe 
a 6 | 2 
the decreasing reduc- a S] 6 og 
: Re 
ing powers. to 2) Dee 
deltas 2) £28 
25 g| 23 
yess | a | > 
ie ee mas 
ei | 
Metoquinone ...... 12 1 42 iL 74 
Metol-hydroquino: 4gM. 9¢H. 1-26 HSS ||) 4 18°5 
‘Paramidophenol abt 1:25 3°33 linc. sol. * —_ 
‘Paraphenylendiamine . il 1°25 3°33 |spel. case} = 
Hydramine .. 11 166 | 25 inc. sol, *| _ 
Pyro. 12°6 1-66 25 11 67 
Hydroquinone . 11 208 2 | 84 PID 
‘Pyrocatechine . iil 23 HES ol 20) G1 
Metol...... 17 23 18 10 74 
Bikonogen . 26 23 1-8 11 67 
Edinol 14 2°8 15 82 || 253 
Adurol 14°5 3 143 uly? 41 
Giycin .., 165 42 1 74 1 
| | 


is Incomplete solution. t Special case. 


RELATIVE 
AND REDUCER. 


An examination of this table enables us to draw the folloyi 
conclusions :— 


1. The caustic alkalis may be substituted one for the other, 
all developers, in equimolecular weights. 

2. With the alkaline carbonates, not only are the quantities th 
should be used much greater than the calculated equimolecal 
weights of the caustic alkalis, but also the various alkaline @ 
bonates are not proportional to their own molecular weights. 

Potassium carbonate, which has a greater molecular weight th 
the soda salt, must always be used weaker whilst t 
caustic potash to be used instead of soda must not 
proportions of alkaline carbonates are practically the same withd 
majority of developers, but notably differ with hydroquinone, pyt 
glycin, and paraphenylendiamine. Hydroquinone, the isomer of pyt 
catechine, requires about three times the quantity of alkaline a 
bonate that the latter does. Finally, glycin and paraphenylendi 
mine are exceptions to the rule. As regards the former we hil 
already pointed out that less than 1 gm. of caustic soda to 2.5 a 
of glycine gives a very weak developing power, notably inferior! 
that obtained with the alkaline carbonates. Above this quantity 
caustic alkalis are more active than the carbonates. 

This anomaly may be explained by supposing that in glycin 


OH 
CoH. <nwW_cH,—COOH 


the carboxyl is first converted into a salt by the caustic, and that t 
salt formed is not decomposed by hydrobromic acid, whereas 0 
bonate of soda does not produce this salt in the cold, and can a 
act directly om the hydrobromic acid. If glycin is treated wi 
carbonate of soda in the cold there is no evolution of carbonic att 
The quantity of caustic soda which exercises the normal redutl 
power is a little more than that required for salification. These {at 
support our hypothesis. . 

In the case of paraphenylendiamine these numbers are much high 
and correspond to about thirty times the equimolecular weight 
whilst with the caustic alkalies comparatively small quantities q 
sufficient. This anomaly may be explained by assuming that L 
phenylendiamine, which is a strong base, absorbs the hyd 
acid before it can decompose the carbonate of soda, and that ; 
bromide formed is not decomposed in the cold by the alkaline cal 
bonates, whilst it is by the caustic alkalis. In support of our hypo 
thesis, it was found that the hydrobromide of paraphenylendianl 
did not evolve carbonic acid in the cold in the presence ot carbona 
of soda. 


es ; 5 : ; ined, | 
With the alkaline substitutes different numbers are obtained, 
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which the greater number, those of trioxymethylene, aldehyde and 
tribasic phosphate, are about the equimolecular quantities calculated 
from the caustic alkalis. 

Acetone gives very variable numbers, from 5 to 20 times the 
equimolecular weight, calculated from caustic soda. With certain 
developers, the reducing power diminishes considerably when a cer- 
tain quantity of acetone is exceeded. 
observed with trioxymethylene. 

In examining the experiments when only just enough alkali was 
used to neutralise the hydrobromic acid given off in developing a 
16 x 18 plate, it was seen that this small quantity of alkali was 
sufficient to develop the latent image in an excess of hydroquinone ; 
on the other hand it was quite insufficient if the weight of the hydro- 
quinone corresponded exactly to the quantity of hydrogen necessary 
to form the. hydrobromic acid set free. In this case a weak reducing 
action could be produced by considerably increasing the quantity 
of the alkali. 

In examining the quantity of caustic alkali and alkaline carbonate 
which produced the maximum developing action for the various 
‘developers, it will be seen that the quantities are very different for 
the same proprtions of reducers having equal molecular -weights or 
nearly so, such as hydroquinone, pyrocatechine, par-amidophenol and 
paraphenylendiamine. These quantities of the alkalis differ notably, 
with the exception of hydroquinone, from those which can exactly 
saturate the hydrobromic acid formed with the hydrogen of the re- 
ducers, supposing that each molecule of the reducer furnishes Hy. 

Finally, the preceding experiments prove that one can obtain the 
same reducing effect with equal molecular weights of different reduc- 
Ing agents, but by adding variable quantities of the same alka bi, 
either caustic or carbonate, the order in which the reducers may be 
classified according to the increasing quantities of alkalis necessary 
to produce the same effect, differs considerably according to whether 
‘one uses the caustic or alkaline carbonates. In both cases it is 
metoquinone which requires the least and glycin which requires the 
most alkali. 

This, then, is the order in which one may classify the various 
developers according ‘to the increasing quantities of caustic alkalis 
which they require: Metoquinone, metol-hydroquinone, partamido- 
phenol, paraphenylendiamine, hydramine, pyro, hydroquinone, pyro- 
eatechine, metol, eikonogen, edinol, adurol, and glycin. 

To summarise, these different results prove that the alkalis or their 
substitutes play a role in development which is much more complex 
‘than is usually supposed. One cannot but admit, in fact, that a 
substance the purpose of which is primarily to saturate the hydro- 
bromic acid set free in development by reduction of the silver 
bromide, cannot be replaced equimolecularly by different saturators of 
hhydrobromic acid. At the same time one cannot deny that the 
reducers require variable quantities of the alkalis and their substi- 
tutes to produce the same reducing effect; these differences apply 
at the same time to two isomeric substances, such as hydroquinone 
and pyrocatechine, which the recent hypotheses do not explain more 
satisfactorily. A. anp L. Lumiere. 

ee 


LENS-TESTING METHODS. 


Av the meeting of the Optical Society on March 29, at the North- 
ampton Institute, Clerkenwell, Dr. Walmsley in the chair, Mr. 
8. D. Chalmers gave an interesting lecture on the subject of photo- 
graphic lenses and their aberrations. The lecture was followed 
by a demonstration of the methods employed at the institute for 
determining these aberrations. Of these, two—one a visual and the 
other a photographic method—call for special notice. 

In the visual method a special optical bench, designed by Messrs. 
Beck and Chalmers, is employed. In the original epparatus of 
Messrs. R. and J. Beck a lens-holder is adapted to slide along a 
steel rail some 50in. or 60in. in length. The same rail also carries 
a carriage upon which a second transverse rail is muonted. Upon 
this second rail an examining. microscope is mounted to travel in 
a direction at right angles, of course, to the main rail. The lens 
to be tested is screwed into the holder, and the image of the test 
object produced by it is examined throughout a horizontal line 
extending through the image by means of the examining microscope, 
which is racked along the transverse bar for the purpose. In the 
modified apparatus employed at the Northampton Institute the 


The same phenomenon is 


necessity for the transverse bar has been dispensed with in a very 
ingenious way. The lens-holder, as in the original form, is adapted 
to rotate about an axis passing through the back nodal point of 
the lens. The microscope which is mounted to slide in guides over 
and collinear with the main bar is so connected up to the lens- 
holder that when the latter is rotated it moves automatically along 
its slide the necessary amount to keep points in the ideal focal 
plane of the photographic lens in focus. The object to be observed 
is placed in the focal plane of a distant collimator. The appa- 
ratus is first adjusted so that the image of the distant point source, 
say, is projected on the axis of the photographic lens to be tested 
and in the centre of the field of the observing microscope. If the 
lens-holder be then slowly rotated, the image observed, if the 
aberrations present are of the usual kind, passes out, and it may 
be into focus again, and at the same time moves backwards and 
forwards in a horizontal direction in the field of view of the micro- 
scope. These longitudinal and transverse deviations can be 
measured with suitable scales for any inclination of the lens to the 
axis of the microscope. 

The second or photographic method described by Mr. Chalmers 
is a modification of the well-krown Hartmann method. The modifi- 
cation consists mainly in the application of graphic methods of 
analysis to the photographic results obtained. In the Hartmann 
method of lens-testing, as is well known, a perforated diaphragm 
is used with the lens to define a number of very small pencils, and 
then, by means of a photograph taken at various distances from 
the lens, the intersections of these pencils with a number of trans- 
verse planes are determined. From these photographs the path 
of each pencil is accurately determined with respect to three axes 
mutually at right angles to one another. Mr. Chalmers places the 
usual perforated diaphragm in the stop plane of the lens, and then, 
by means of a beam of parallel light, takes two photographs—one 
just within and the other the same distance without the focus of 
the lens. In the case of an ideal lens these two photographs, after 
one had ‘been rotated through an angle of 180deg. in its own plane. 
would exactly superpose the discs or dots on one on those of the 
other. When, however, as is usually the case, some of these pencils 
defined by the perforations in the diaphragm, do not intersect inthe 
focal plane, this superposition becomes impossible, and the measure of 
this departure from superposition is a measure of the aberration 
of the lens. This superposition is effected graphically in the follow- 
ing way: One of the photographs is placed on the object stage 
of a microscope and its magnified image projected by means of a 
camera lucida on to a sheet of paper, upon which dots are made 
corresponding to the positions of the small discs in the image. 
The second photographic plate, after having been properly oriented 
on the stage of the microscope, is then treated in the same way and 
its image superposed, so far as possible, and drawn on that of the 
first plate. The second series of points obtained may be differ- 
entiated from those of the first by means of small crosses. In this 
way magnified images of the two photographs are. superposed, and 
the distance between corresponding points becomes a measure of 
the aberration. Pairs of photographs are taken and treated ‘in 
this. way for inclinations of the incident beam of 0, 5, and 10 
degrees, etc. 


ee 
DEVICE FOR DEVELOPING CORONA PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Onz of the great difficulties encountered in photographing the solar 
corona during total solar eclipses (writes Mr. C. P. Butler in “ Know- 
ledge”) is caused’ by the very great range in intensity of the object; 
in most cases it is necessary to expose many different plates for 
carefully arranged times of graduated duration, so that we may 
obtain records of all parts, from the intense inner icorona to the 
delicate tracery of the outer streamers. If a photograph exposed for 
any considerable time is developed normally the inner corona is 
generally so dense by the time the outer details are brought out that 
it is unprintable. 

Numerous suggestions have been brought forward for getting over 
this difficulty, the most successful hitherto being that of Burckhalter. 
who arranged a carefully calculated series of rotating screens over 
his photographic plates during exposure, so that the outer regions 
received more than the inner parts. These were partly successful 
in that all parts of the corona cou!d be obtained of printing density 
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on the same negative, but the artificial lines produced by the occult- 
ing screens were objectionable. Recently a method has been pro- 
posed by Mr. T. Thorpe, which appears to give promise of success. 
Instead of developing the negative in the ordinary way, it may be 
mounted on a turntable, and centred so that the centre of the corona 
is coincident with the axis of rotation. Then by means of a small 
funnel or pipette mounted on a radial arm also working on the same 
centre as the plate, begin the development by allowing the developer 
to fall mear the edges of the plate; afterwards gradually approach 
the stream of developer from the funnel towards the centre, restrain- 
ing the developer also if found necessary, ‘as it approaches the over- 
exposed parts of the inner corona. The centrifugal action due to the 
rotation of the photographic plate will, of course, prevent any of 
the developer getting nearer the centre than is desired. 


ees 


TACT IN LETTER WRITING. 


Convincing letters being now part of the machinery of almost every 
business, the art of writing the right kind of letter is one which 
men of business must cultivate if they cannot afford to employ a 
professional for the purpose. It may be to the advantage of some 
readers if we give a few hints from the current issue of the “ Busi- 
ness Man’s Magazine,” which reaches us for review filled with a 
series of articles treating of many diverse business themes :— 

A good letter makes a sharp impression at the right place and 
at the right time. A bad letter lessens the impression which may 
have been created by a first and stronger one. Two weak letters 
following one strong one will make no impression whatever. 

This is what Mr. Cody says: 

“Write a long letter to 

“A farmer. 

“A woman. 

“A customer who has asked you a question. 

“A customer who is angry and needs quieting down, and will be 
made only more angry if you seem to slight him. 

“A man who is interested but must be convinced before he will 
buy your goods. 

“Write a short letter to 

“A busy business man. 

“An indifferent man on whom you want to make a sharp im- 
pression. 

“A person who has written you about a trivial matter for which 
he cares little. 

“A man who wants only a record of a piece of information. 

“A person who needs only the slightest reminder of something 
he has forgotten or overlooked.” 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
March 31 to April 10.—Salon of the Photo Club of Nice. Address 
the Secretaire-Général, 20, Rue St. Francois de Paule, Nice. 


April, 1906.—Barrhead Amateur Art Club. Hon. Secretary, R. 
Murray, 146, Main Street, Barrhead. 


April 2 to 7.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Secretary, W. F. 
Cooper, 194, Clonliffe Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 
April 16-21.—Redcar Photographic Society. Entries close April 9. 


Secretaries, W. H. Taylor, Esplanade, and J. M. B. James, 4, Elton 
Street, Redcar. 

April 18 to 20.—Southend-on-Sea exhibition. 
Archer, 24, Ashburnham Road. 

April 18 to 21.—Bolton Amateur Photographic Society. Secretary, 
T. W. Cross, 27, Latham Street, Bolton. 

April 20-21, 1906.—Watford Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, C. J. Trevarthen, Ashcroft, Bushey Hall Road, Watford. 

April 27-May 27.—Northern Exhibition (Manchester). Sec., 
G. M. Morris, 9, Chandos Road, Cholton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 

May, 1906.—Warrington Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
A. C. Smithson, 13, Chester Road, Warrington. 


Hon. Sec., J. 


Exhibitions. 


pean A seek 
WORTHING 
Tuer Worthing Camera Club held their first annual exhibition on 


March 27 and 28, at the Bedford Hall, Worthing, the event proving : 
a greater success than could have been anticipated. 


CAMERA CLUB. 


Members in 
particular showed up well, both in regard to number of exhibits and 


There were upwards of 300 exhibits in 
In tthe open classes eighlty-three were frames, and 


quality of the work: 
all classes. 
amongst the chief exhibitors were the following:—V. RE, Morris, 
Fred Judge, W. Clayden, Miss Sylvia Cardwell, T. R. Somerford, 
F. J. Phillips, A. R. Sargeant, Miss K. Smith, W. Farren, Colonel 
Johnstone, W. W. Palmer, W. A. Walburn, S. G. Kimber, Graystone- 
Bird, and H. Wormleighton. Fred Judge was represented by three 
landscapes, all of remarkably good quality, and must have run the 
winners very close. He took first award for slides. W. Clayden 
showed his two well-known exhibits, “A Gleam of Light,” and 
“Tugging Home,” and the former took a bronze plaque. S. G, 
Kimber was repreesnted by five or six frames, and took chief award 
—a silver plaque—for one of his well-known architectural studies, 
and also an hon, mention for his “Riverside Reeds.” A. R. Sar- 
geant was represented by two seascapes, both of which have been 
hung at the Royal. He obtained a bronze plaque for “A Calm 
Evening.” William Farren hadi both prints and slides of his natural 
history work. In the Members’ Classes Mr. H. Swain. took a bronze 
plaque with the print entitled “The Anglers.” No. 132, “Summer,” 
by Mr. W. A. White, was a very nice little woodland scene which 
was distinctly meritorious in every way, with the plains receding 
well, and the distance well expressed. This secured the second 
award. A bronze medal went to Mr. R. Long for No. 114, “When 
she Sun is Low,” a special feature of which was the remarkably 
soft sky and the true tone value. Mr. Woodward took a medal for 
“The Breaking Waves Dashed High,” No. 120. No. 229, “Mother's 
Sunshine,” by Mr. E. F. H. Crouch, was of purely domestic interest. 
It, however, represented a child ‘n a very engaging attitude, and 
she technique was decidedly good. Very different from the one with 
which Mr. Walter Gardiner gained an award was his No. 22, 
“Happy Moments,” which was an artistic rendering of an old man’s 
head, capitally lit, and quite convincing. Mr. W. A. White was 
awarded the silver plaque for the best three exhibits in the members’ 
class. The loan section was also well represented. Three well- 
known pictures by A. Horsley Hinton, two by Charles Job, and 
another by the late H. P. Robinson standing out in prominence. 
An interesting feature in connection with the exhibition was the 
excellent illustrated lectures, “Winchester Cathedral,” by 8. G 
Kimber ; “ Homelife in Birdland,” by O. G. Pike, and “Morocco,” by 
A. H. White who also gave practical demonstrations with the 
aerograph each day. 


WEST SURREY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue eighteenth annual exhibition of this Society was held from 

March 28 to 31 last. The hanging of the pictures had been carried 
out with much taste and judgment under the direction of Messrs. W. 
Calder Marshall and H. Creighton Beckett, of the “South London,” 
and a good deal o original and striking work was to be seen. The: 
judge was Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, who made the following awards :— 
Silver plaque for best picture in exhibition, “A Drifting Mist,” by 
W. G. Rouse. Class I. (pictures by members who have received 
awards at this Society’s exhibitions during the last three years) :— 
Bronze plaque, “ Chrysanthemums,” by W. H. Goy; bronze plaque, 
“Old Westminster,” by A. Lockett; honourable mention, Mrs. W. 
H. Goy, V. Nichols, and Dr. H. Pelham Webb. Class II. (pictures 


by all other members) :—-Bronze plaque, “ When the Day is Done,” 
by B. Gilbert; bronze plaque, “The Bridge,” by W. H. Wilsheres 
honourable mention, F. J. Toms, R. H. Baskett, B. Gilbert, and F. J. 
White. Lantern slides :—Bronze plaque, “ Tugging Out,” by F. G. 
Tryhorn; honourable mention, C. A. Clear, G. W. Coleman, W. H. 
Goy, and A. H. Butterworth. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


Tue annual exhibition was opened on Monday, April 2. The 
hon. secretary, Mr. Cooper, is to be congratulated on securing a good 
show. The “Werner” medal is carried off by Mr. Harold Jacob 
for his “Cathedral Door,” a very broad, soft picture, with a good 
effect of sunshine. The same print also takes the silver medal in 
the landscape class. Mrs. Mahony takes a bronze medal for a “ City 
Highway,” a picturesque view of the Liffey and Custom House. The 
Rev. E. Vernon Hanson has several dainty landscapes and seascapes, 
but the titles of the prints in bright white letters on dark mounts are 
rather distracting. “The Lovers’ Walk” is commended. 

The Portrait Class is rather weak, as the negatives must not be 
taken in a professional studio. The silver medal is awarded to Mrs. 
Mahony for “Hurry and Leisure,” a little boy digging in the sand, 
while a train puffs away in the distance. Mr. A. Ponton takes the 
bronze medal for a pretty portrait of a “ Dutch Fisher Girl.” 

The Architecture Class is not large, but there is some good work 
in it, especially Mr. J. B. Anderson’s “ The Old Pulpit, Lichfield 
Cathedral,” which would, however, be improved by being a little 
more vigorous. 

In the Still Life Class, which is rather a small one, Mrs. Frank 
Perry takes the bronze medal for a very good photograph of 
“Poppies,” but a great mistake is made in printing in a dull, un- 
pleasant green. It is strange how many good negatives are spoilt 
by printing in unsuitable colours. 

In the Open Class the gold medal was withheld as there were less 
than one hundred entries. Mr. Arthur Marshall’s “ Dusty Day” 
well deserves the silver medal it receives. Mr. Fred Judge secures 
the bronze for a strong cloud effect over a picturesque church tower, 
entitled “October.” “Through a Courtway,” a very bright, delicate 
street view by A. W. Walburn, receives an extra bronze medal. 
“Sunshine,” by Mr. Thomas Clarke, is commended. It is a capital 
rendering of sunshine glinting down a rough, whitewashed wall, but 
it would be greatly improved by reducing the strength of the cast 
shadow of the little girl standing in the roadway. The best archi- 
tectural work was shown in the Lantern Slide Class. 

The Society would be able to make eyen a better exhibition if 
some of the other good workers would support the Hon. Secretary in 
his efforts to secure a really representative show of Irish work. This 
year the Society tried the experiment of having only one judge, Mr. 
Harold Baker. The following is the award list :— 

List or Awarps (Members’ Classes).—Class 1.—Landscapes, etc.— 
Silver, Harold Jacob, No. 2; bronze, Mrs. Ma hony, No. 28; Com- 
mended, Rev. E. Vernon Hanson, No. 32; Werner medal, Harold 
Jacob, No. 2. Class 2—Portraits, etc.—Silver, Mrs. Mahony, No. 
64; bronze, A. Ponton, No. 65; commended, Mrs. F. Perry, No. 63. 
Class 3—Awchitecture.—Silver, J. B. Anderson, No. 101; bronze, T. 
K. Hackett, No. 97. Class 4—Still Life, etc.—Bronze, Mrs. F. 
Perry, No. 110. Class 5a—Lantern Slides.—Silver, J. B. Anderson ; 
bronze, H. Pollock. Class 5b—Lantern Slides.—Silver, H. Pollock; 
bronze, J. B. Anderson. Class 6.—Bronze, Mrs. Sutherland, No. 
121. Class 8—Open.—Silver, A. Marshall, No. 162; bronze, Fred. 
Judge, No. 148; bronze (extra), A. W. Walburn, No. 137; com- 
mended, Wm. Clayden, No. 160; commended, Thos. Clarke, No. 139. 
Class 9—Open.—Silver, W. F. Caldwell, No. 170; bronze, R. Doug- 
Jas Percival, No. 193. Class 10—Open. Lantern Slides.—Silver, F. G. 
Tryhorn ; bronze, Fred. Judge. 

$$ —o— ii — 


Curmistry in Germany.—Not content with their handsomely 
endowed schools of chemistry, the Germans are proposing an Im- 
perial Chemical Institute. A large number of representatives of 
chemical science and of the chemical industry met recently in Berlin 
‘to discuss its formation and organization. The chair was 
taken by Professor Fischer, of Berlin University, who explained 
how urgently an Imperial Chemical Institute was needed, for neither 
individuals, nor the University laboratories, nor the laboratories 
attached to chemical factories were able to solve the great questions 
that had arisen in the ever-extending field occupied by chemistry. It 
is estimated that the initial cost of such an Imperial Chemical Insti- 
tute would be between £100,000 and £150,000, and the annual ex- 
penses about £20,000. It is hoped to get financial aid for the project 
from the Imperial funds. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes, 


ss 

Photographing Chinese and Process Whites. 
In the “Photo-Engravers’ Monthly” for April, there is an 
article dealing with this subject, and reproductions showing the 
difficulty met with by blockmakers when having to handle 
originals with unsuitable whites. The remedy is pointed out, 
and consists in the use of a filter of 10 per cent. quinine sul- 
phate. This is stated to make the exposure on ordinary wet 
plate with enclosed arc lamps three times as long, some en- 
closed arcs we should imagine may require more, but with 
open type are lamps we have found the exposure required to 
be not more than twice normal. If a dry filter is required, 
instead of the liquid quinine sulphate, it may be made in the 
same way as a gelatine colour filter is usually made, taking a 
saturated solution of Aesculin for the dye, in which the gelatine 
coated plate is bathed. This will increase the exposure slightly 
more than the quinine sulphate. 

Process Advertising. 

Other firms are following the example set by one or two of the 
bigger concerns in sending printed matter direct to cwstomers. 
The Marshall Engraving Company are sending out a large post 
card containing portraits of the proprietors and the principal men 
of their staff. The small blocks are effective enough, but the 
arrangement of the type matter is just a little distracting, and 
smooth-surfaced cards of the character used are very liable to be 
damaged in the post. 

Etching Plates. 

According to Patent No. 4,764, 1905, the object. of a new invention is 
to etch zinc or other metal plates expeditiously, and so as to produce 
the maximum, sharpness and. clearness of the design—further, to sub- 
ject the plate to a scouring action during etching, and also so as to 
allow of the inspection of the progress of the work. The plate is 
placed face upwards, and the etching fluid is allowed to fall on to 
the face in the form of.a rain. Fig. 1 shows a suitable apparatus in 


Fig. 2. 


which the etching fluid is in the tank at the top, and the plate in 
the trough at the bottom. The etching fluid can be pumped from 
the trough to the tank if necessary. Fig. 2 is the enlarged vertical 
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section of a part of the plate showing the action of the fluid in striking 
the same. The drops strike the plate with such force and velocity that 
the deposits formed by the etching fluid are dislodged by the impact 
of the fiuid and the splashing and scourimg action due to the rebound 
completes the separation of the fluid and washes it away. The inven- 
tion is said to etch all parts equally, and to involve less danger of 
over-etching small details or lines. William Gardner Thorpe, 30, 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 


Patent Dews. 


————— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between March 

19 and 24:— 

CINEMATOGRAPHS.—No,. 6,625. An improved device effecting a greater 
efficiency of light in relation to the periods of rest and movement 
in changing cinematographic views mechanically. George Rob- 
son, “ Oowana,” Stour Road, Bournemouth. 

Coxrovr-PHorocRaPHy.—No. 6,825. Improvements in diffraction 
colour-photographs and mode of making same. Herbert Hugene 
lyes, 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. [Date applied for under 
Patents Act, 1901, 19th October, 1905, being date of application 
in United States. ] 

Optica ScrHENS.—No. 6,881. 
photographic and printing purposes. 
Chancery Lane. [Date applied for under Patents Act, 
43rd March, 1905, being date of application in Germany. ] 

Cuancine Firms, Erc.—No. 6,291. Improvements in the method and 
apparatus for changing films, plates, or the like, in photographic 
cameras. Optische Anstalt C. P. Goerz Akt. Ges., 51, bedtord 
Street, Strand, London. [Dated applied for under Patents 
Act, 1901, 27th March, 1905, being date of application in Ger- 
many.] 

Locarinc Drvicu.—No. 6,970. A device for finding the location of 
objects and places on photographs, views, and other pictorial 
representations without defacing the same. HKeginald William 
Gilliard, 22, Redcliff Street, Bristol. 

DerveLopine Apparatus.—No. 7,012. Improvements in photographic 
developing apparatus. William Albert Edwards and Houghton’s 
Limited, 88, High Holborn, London. 

Postan Wrapprr.—No. 7,019. Am improved postal wrapper for 
photographs and the like. Louis Canesi, 9, Warwick Court, 
Gray’s Inn, London. 

Wasuine Apparatus.—No, 7,057. 
photographic prints, papers, films, and the like. 
Chapman, 56, Ludgate Hill, London. 

Cameras.—No. 7,099. Improvements connected with photographic 
cameras. William James Lancaster, 11, Burlington Chambers, 
New Street, Birmingham. 


Improvements in optical screens for 
John Henry Smith, 69, 
901, 


Improved apparatus for washing 
Edgar Marsh 


COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Reptcers.-—No. 6,276, 1905. The invention relates to reducing 
agents with selective action. The claim is for a photographic 
reducing agent, the use of salts containing cobalt, the nitrite 
radicle group (NOs), and potassium, sodium, ammonium or other 
metals, with or without other acid radicles, in conjunction with 
an acid such as sulphuric acid. A modified-form of the reducing 
agent wherein potassium nitrite, sodium nitrite or the like, and. 
a cobalt salt, with or without a salt of ammonium or the like, 
are used in conjunction with an acid. The use, in conjunction 
with a cobaltic reducing agent of the type hereinbefore set 
forth, of a bath of dilute ammonia for the purpose of preventing 
discolouration or change of colour of the image after the reduc- 
tion. Harry Edmund Smith, 3, Ezra Buildings, Columbia Road, 
London. : 


Dew Books. 


“Die Photographische Kunst in Jahre,” 1905. 
M. 8. 

This yearly review of pictorial photography continues 
appear, under the editorship of F. Matthies Masuren, w 
we can heartily approve, in so far as he does not inflict 
of the photographs upon us, but does his best in the way 
duction and leaves us to take the work for what it see 
Naturally German and Austrian work occupy a large place in its 
pages, but not sufficiently so to rob the volume of its c aim to ie 
international. Practically all schools and countries are represented 
either by half-tone reproduction in the text or separate plate illus. 
trations. Such men as Kiihn, Henneberg, Dr. Spitzer, Diirhkoo 
and Kekhardt figure largely, but the pictorial photography outside 
Germany is very amply shown by Demachy, Coburn, George Davison 
Fredk. H. Evans, Mrs. Coltam, and a number of others, The text 
is composed of several essays on art topics, an appreciation of some 
exponents of British pictorial photography, by E. O. Hoppe, ana 
notes on the exhibitions, nglish and foreign, of the year. The 
pictorial portion, however, is the raison d’‘tre of the volume, and in 
selection and execution is a work on which the author may be warmly 
congratulated. : ; 


Halle. W. Knapp, 


iO» 
ose policy 
criticism, 
of repro- 
ms worth, 


y 


“Vorlesungen tiber Photographische Optik.” By Dr. Alexander 
Gleichen. Leipzig: G. I. Géschen. Price, 9 m. 

This work is practically a series of lectures delivered by the 
author at the Technical High School of Charlottenburg. Starting 
with purely elementary definitions, the formation of images is con- 
sidered, and then the various aberrations discussed: all the mathe- 
matical formule which enable them to be corrected being given, 
Some brief historical notes of the details of construction, such as. 
radii of curvature and separation of some lenses, are also included, 
and the book concludes with some examples of lens calculations. 

AN invaluable volume to the prospective resident in London has 
been published by the Homeland Association, Ltd. It is “ Where to 
Live Round London,” and describes ninety residential u.stricts to 
the south and west of London, giving in each case particulars of local 
rates, price of gas, educational, recreative and railway facilities, 
and other data which should guide not only the home-seeker but 
those who contemplate establishing themselves in a district for 
business purposes. The price of the volume is 1s., and it is to he 
followed in a few weeks by & companion work dealing with the 
northern side of the metropolis. 


; The literary series of the “Practical P notographer,” which reaches 
its thirtieth number with the March issue, is to be published in future 
at intervals, to be subsequently announced. Its regular monthy 
appearance is to be replaced by that of what is virtually a new 
periodical, “The Practical and Pictorial Photographer.” This latest 
form of the “Practical” is to be double the superficial size of the 

Library Series, and to cost the same—viz., 1s. 

Wr have received the latest handbook of the Homeland Associa- 
tion, which is a guide to the beautiful and interesting county town 
cf Dorset, immortalized by Mr. Thomas Hardy as “Casterbridge,” 
and the centre of the country in which the scenes of many of Hardy's 
novels are laid, The guide treats fully of the Literary and Archeolo- 
gical Association of Dorchester. 


—_———>—_____ 


Journal * recommends the following preparation for leaving the hancs. 
neither sticky nor greasy. It is made in two solutions :—1l, Agar 
agar, 80 grains; distilled water, 8 fl. ounces; solution of hamamelis, 
12 fl. ounces. Allow to stand a few days, with occasional stirring 
until dissolved, then strain through muslin. 2. Stearin, 360 grains; 


oil of theobroma, 360 grains; sodium carbonate, 240 grains; distilled 
water, 12 fl. ounces. Heat these together in a water-bath, stir until 
chemical action ceases, then transfer into a large jar, and whip up 
thoroughly with No. 1 solution with an egg-whisk, or in an emulsion 
machine, until a white,-foamy producé, and the whole is incorporated. 
Add perfume q.s. Allow to stand fourteen days for air bubbles to 
subside, then bottle in wide-mouth screw-cap bottles. 


Emotitent for the Hands.—A writer to the “Pharmaceutical. 


\ 
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PROFESSIONAL photographers and photographic dealers who set a | 
Dew Apparatus SC proper value on effective window display should make a point of a fl 
y ¢ examining the collection of prints on Paget papers which occupies one i 
Se of Messrs. Houghton’s windows in Holborn. Apart from the excel- ie 
lence of the prints, which may be taken for granted, their display is 
worth study. They are arranged on a four-fold screen of blue-grey 
arras cloth mounted as a panel in dark wood framing, which is | 
suitably decorated and inscribed. The whole production, which 
we learn was the work of Messrs. Rogers and Webster, cannot cost 


A new electric dark-room lamp has been placed on the market by 
Messrs. A. EH. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, E.C., fitted with the 
silk light-filters of Dr. Miethe, which we were recently able to review 
favourably in these columns. The lamp is of square build and 
carries a light filter in front and on each side, the series providing very much, and is handsome without appearing gaudy, or in bad taste. 
tuby, yellow, and orange lights, each and all of which can be perfectly 2 5 canara 
shut off by a metal shutter. The lantern is fitted with two incan- Mussrs. B. J. Edwards and Co. advise wes oily Mile di, 1B, Tetaviech al 
descent lamps, one inside and one out, and by the movement of a will in future represent them in the South of England below North- 
switch on the top of the body the light is transferred from one to SUEDE 
the other. White light at will being always a convenience in the 
dark-room, this accessory should enhance the value of what is 
apart from it a very convenfent and efficient lantern for all kinds of 


work. The price complete, with three silk filters and ground glass Deetings of Societies. . | 


Screens, 8 x 6 inches, two lamps, and flexible connection, is £2 Qs. 1 


Tue “Renaud” Quick Bromide Printer, made by Messrs. Marion a 
and Co., and recently noticed in these columns on its first. introduc- MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


tion, is now issued in two larger sizes, viz., to print from 12 x 10 ie 
negatives downwards, price 60s., and from 15 x 12 negatives down- 


wards, 70s. The details of these large size printers are the same ee ame obs eociey: a " 
save that they are fitted for two incandescent electric lamps instead of ( 
one. 6 Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Asen.|/ Last Season’s Holiday Pictures 

OOO 2 oi 3 (Lantern). 4 i 


A new pattern of postcard album reaches our table from Messrs. 3 sseeeseeees| Sutton Photographic Club .....|{— pare Ane on ror” ie, &. va 
hwaites. i 


6 

John Walker and Company, Ltd., Warwick Lane, London, E.C. It 7 North Middlesex Photo. Soc. Trip to Hoddesdon, 
th 
9 


consists of a single stout board enclosed in a cover. To each side of Chelsea and District Ph.Soc. ...)_ Excursion to eu D: Ae ' 
the board are attached 13 gummed slips, each of which secures one Derby Photographic Society ... areroneonle ae me vee ) 
postcard in place on the moistened edge of the card being pressed upon Dcasssoess Cripplegate Photo. Society ...... “Retouching” (Members’ Night.) Mr. 


ie - 9 ae : a H. G, Stollard, 
it. The effect of this arrangement is that the 26 cards occupy the super- Qoecesrve ove Oxford Camera ClUD cessessessecass| f “The Management of Photographic i 


ficial space of four, and yet each is most easily accessible. The album | Meg Oe ie thet | 
is a highly convenient one, not only for postcard collectors, but for 9.c-rsesreee.| Southampton Camera Club ...... { Tilfeworth eo Rata, ae 
professional photographers desiring to keep at hand specimen sets of fife ra New Atochod Cte eleulacine ale a 
their series of cards. The albums, which are attractive in appear- | 10++-++----| Royal Photographic Soc. .......) ue ahaa as | 


Temperatures,” . . 
| Ferguson. K.C., M.A., F.R.P.S. 


ance, sell retail at 6d. each. Hack Ghosraphi weed lias é seed oe) 
ackney Photographie Society Some New Photographic Apparatus. \ 


ae Warrington Photo. Soc. Sale by Auction. it 
P & ANRTGITE i Tse.” . 
Sheffield Photographic Society) Be es pee aoe i 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES, .| Cardiff Windsor Amat. Ph. Soc. Wellington & Ward's S.C.P, Paper. iif 


Darlington Camera Club Perrin (ig eractical Photography.” Mr. S. E. 


Veral. i 
feeds) : Ferdi \fA Naturalist’s Ramble with _ hig i i 
Leeds Photographic Society ... Camera.” Mr. Riley Fortune, F.Z. ad 
Annual Meeting. i 
Exhibition Evening. it 
.| “Carbon Printing.” Mr. L. Williams. 4! 
Birmingham Photo. Society. .... Exhibition of Novelties in Apparatus. 


A SAF is being held by J. J. Griffin and Sons, Limited, at 20-26, 
Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, prior to their removal to their 
new building in Kingsway. They have determined to dispose of the +10 
whole of their camera and accessories stock, much of which is o 10 


Holmfirth Photographic Soc. 
Leicester Lit. and P. Society, 
St. Helens Camera Club ... 


1905 pattern, at very large reductions on the original prices, and for 10k SRT ij 
those who like to take advantage of the chance, they are offering | 10........... | Rotherham Photo, Society of graphy.” Mr. J. R. Wigfull, \ 
special inducements in the shape of the following offers :—Any | Gee SUN ae Pipe Cr ] 
amateur depositing with them the value of the instrument will | 14--...| Leeds Camera Oli esrarmcriss Mackenzie, é : Soe aie 

receive the same carriage paid, on sale or return for three days. I Cricklewood Photo. Society...... { Welles ese Demonstrated. Mr. 


then he is dissatisfied with his purchase the camera may be returned 
and the money will be refunded. Any amateur making the necessary 
application can examine any camera he may select at the loca 
dealer’s, All that is mecessary in this case is to write to Mess 
Griffin stating what camera is chosen, and the name of the usua 
dealer, when the camera will be sent down without any charge for | 12... 


G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution...| Lecturettes by Members. ; 
.| North Middlesex Photo. Soe. re ey BROS N | 
Acton Photographic Society Lantern Hvening. | 
“« ; Bes.” 3 H 

South Essex Camera Club .... The Honey Bee. Illustrated. Mr. | 
Huddersfield Nat. and Ph. Soc.) Members’ Eyening. ! 
! 

i 

i 


T. Michell. 
ic r ara] |f‘‘Ober Ammergau.” Mr. A. 4H. 
serene! Richmond Camera Club ......... Etherington. 


carriage. A list of the goods may be obtained upon application, and it | 12. | Liverpool Amateur Ph, Assn....| “Photographic Dodges.” Discussion. 
is a chance which will be welcomed by many. ie). .| Darwen Photographic Assn Garson (aoateeeney a Hand \ | 
Mrs. H. P. Ashman, oi Bath, advises us that after the 31st inst. ae é. = i 
her business will be taken over by Mr. Percy Hooper Jones, who will Wl 
trade as W. Middleton Ashman and Co. ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. aH 4 
Messrs. Salmon and Sons, the enlargers, announce their removal MeretinG held March 3, the president, Major-General Waterhouse, : 
from High Street, Acton, to premises at 52, Mattock Lane, Ealing, in the chair. A demonstration of three-colour printing on the auto- i 
W., capable of accommodating their increased staff. Messrs. Salmon type trichrome tissues was given by Messrs. H. J. Burton and A. C. vt i 
also submit to us a selection of enlargements representing their | Braham, of the Autotype Company. Mr. Braham, in accompaniment | 
regular work, and representing it, we find, to very good advantage. | of Mr. Burton’s demonstrative share in the proceedings, said that 
We must especially commend the sepia-toned bromides, which are | the process of building up three-colour prints by the process could My 
exceedingly rich in depth and colour, not be called rapid, but to those who were accustomed to the double H 
A spring sale which should offer exceptional opportunities for the | transfer process it was not difficult. As temporary support the 
purchase of apparatus is that of the Stereoscopic Company, which is company preferred a good post paper with the usual lac 4 
selling out its stock at 34; Cheapside, to make room for structural | coating and waxed. It was better than celluloid, e!though not so on 
alterations of the premises. A line’ to them will bring the catalogue | transparent, as there was no need to squeegee the tissue to it, and ei 
of the sale, therefore the chances of distortion were much less. They found that if | 
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when wetted the tissue expanded equally, and gave no trouble as 
regards registration. For the final support they used the ordinary 
single transfer paper. In printing, the use of the usual actino- 
meter was not advised. The light was best tested with a rapid 
actinometer, and the exposures given in accordance with previous 
experience and in reference to the colour of the tissue. It would 
be found that the yellow image was plainly visible, the blue slightly 
so, and the red not at all. The demonstrators gave the necessary 
formule for transferring and washing, in place of repeating which 
we may refer our readers to the description of the process by Mr. 
Burton in the “B.J.” of February 9 last. The operations involved 
in the process were each shown by Mr. Burton, and the whole 
series of stages in the making of the carbon trichrome demonstrated 
by starting afresh on prints prepared beforehand. The demonstra- 
tion was thus the model of what such an event should be. 

Major-General Waterhouse, in proposing a vote of thanks to Messrs. 
Burton and Braham and to the Autotype Company, alluded to the 
progress in three-colour photography as evidenced in the recent 
exhibition at Tux Brirtsn JourNan or PHorocRapuy and compared 
the modern practice with his early efforts of thirty years ago. 


Bowers Park Puorocrapruic Socrery.—On Monday evening, 2nd 
inst., Mr. John H. Avery lectured on “ Toning Bromide Prints.” 
Speaking of exposing bromide paper, Mr. Avery advocated that print- 
ing should be done by candle light, as it was ‘always constant, and 
when once the correct exposure was found, results could be dupli- 
tated with certainty. It is advisable to have a board marked off in 
divisions of one inch, a candle is placed at one end, and the printing- 
frame is placed at a distance equivalent to the length of the plate, 
e.g., for 6 x 4 & inches, 10 x 810 inches, and so on. Mr. Avery said 
that in his opinion amidol was undoubtedly the best developer for 
bromide paper, and it was most simple in formula. An amidol 
developer should never be made up in the dark room, ‘as particles of 
the dry chemical would float about in the air, and probably cause 
black spots on the developed print. In using a sulphide toning ‘bath 
it is always better to boil tthe sulphide before making the bath, to get 
rid of any iron, which would eventually cause spots on the toned 
print. Prints should always be immersed in the toning bath in a 
dry condition, as the resulting tone is then richer. Mr. Avery also 
recommended the sulphide bath for toning lantern slides, and stated 
that by using different developers for the slides, so as to get various 
grades of black, and altering tthe amount of \bromide of potassium 
in the toning bath, one can get a variety of tones in the finished 
slide ranging from dark brown to brilliant red. With a slide 
developed with pyro-ammonia and developed to a green-black, the 
result would be a bright red, if the amount of bromide in the toning 
bath be increased to 2,000 grains in 10 oz. of water. Mr. Avery 
concluded his lecture by showing an excellent collection of his 
“ Morocco” slides. 


Lonpon and Provinctan Puorograrnic Assocration.—At the 
ing on the 29th ult. (Mr. Teape in the chair), Mr. W. R. 
ton delivered a lecture, which he entitled “ Photographic 
Sketching.” He said:—My own idea when I took up photography 
was to use the camera for sketching, pure and simple, an idea greatly 
modified upon finding that before results would even approximate 
to my requirements, the study of many regulating conditions was 
necessary. Mr. Stretton showed a series of excellent slides illus- 
trating the use of the camera from the sketching point of view; the 
series including byways and nooks in the country, river, and coast 
scenes; and during his remarks he alluded to the indiscriminate 
use of morning and evening sky effects, and said that it seemed to 
be the idea that any sort of sky would do, irrespective of direction 
or attitude of the sun, and a complete disregard seemed to be made 
of the fact that the light of the heavens dominated the earth, and it 
was simply preposterous to produce pictures that showed the contrary. 
He preferred to use a narrow angle of view. He used lenses of 
6 and 9-inch focal length on a quarter-plate, and 9, 12, or 18-inch 
on a half-plate, but most of the exposures were made with lenses of 
9 inches and upwards. 


Norra Mipprrsrx PuorocrapHic Socrery.—On March 28, Mr. 
J. C. 8. Mummery, F.R.P.S., gave a lecture and demonstration of 
gum bichromate. There was a very large audience of members and 
friends, which would seem to prove that the interest taken in this 


process is greatly on the increase. Mr. Mummery mentioned that 
the process was a very old one, having been originated in 1858 by 
Mr. Pouncy, of Dorchester, but though Mr. Pouncy was able iy 
produce some very fair results, many of those who tried it at that. 
time failed hopelessly, and in a short time it fell into disuse, Tt was 
only about 1894 that it was unearthed, and since then, as its Seoat 
possibilities for pictorial work have become realised, it has come 
into increasing and general use. The lecturer explained that there 
were two methods of working the process—single coating and 
multiple coating, but he said that, in the hands of skilful workers, 
there'was little to choose between them, though in the single-coa ing, 
method it was more essential to have a good negative, with just 
the correct scale of tones. The lecturer proceeded to demonstrate | 
practically the multiple-coating method. He showed how the paper 
was coated, using a mixture of 54 grains ivory black, 1 ounce 40 per 
cent gum solution, and 1 ounce saturated bichromate of potash 
solution. He then developed, by means of a spray diffuser, a print 
in which the result aimed at was obtained in two coatings. For the : 
purposes of demonstration, two prints of the same subject were used. 
One showed the result of the first printing, and the other the second 


printing. In practical work, of course, after the first printing had 
been developed, the same piece of paper would be recoated and 


printed on again, in accurate register with the previous printing. 
Mr. Mummery showed samples of several papers suitable for the 
process. A good deal of his own work was done on the O.W. Paper 
and Arts Co.’s machine-made paper. Readers of the B.J. who would 
ike to join the North Middlesex will be cordially welcomed at any 
of their meetings, which are held every Wednesday, at 8.15, at 
Hanley Hall, Sparsholt Road, Crouch Hill. 


Av CLEVELAND Literary AND PurtosopHicaL Socrery at Middles- 
rough last week, Mr. Harold Hood delivered an interesting and 
instructive lecture on the subject of “Photography Applied to 
Journalism.” 


Tunstati anp Disrricr PuorocrapHic Sociery.—On March 28 
Messrs. E. B. Wain and J. R. Capey demonstrated to their fellow 
members the new “Page Croft Pigment Paper.’ The simplicity 
of working and beauty of results caused much comment. The 
delicate detail obtainable at will was much admired, and con- 
trasted greatly with some of the splodges previously known as 
gum prints. 


Warrorp Camera Crvs.—At a meeting on March 22, Mr. EB. 
Seymour gave a lecture on the subject of “Printing Processes.” 
He specially dealt with the subject of gaslight or slow bromide 
papers, which, as is well known, he largely uses in the production 
of the exquisite flower studies for which he is justly famous. He 
demonstrated on the lecture table, by means of Marion’s “ Quick 
Print” gaslight paper, the ease with which it was possible to 
obtain hard or soft results from a given negative as required. To 
produce soft results with this paper he used a very strong metol- 
hydroquinone developer, and when it was just possible to see all 
detail in the print he quickly itransferred it to a water bath to 
which had been added a trace of old oxidised developer When 
sufficient density had been obtained the print was fixed im an 
ordinary hypo bath to which had been added a 10 per cent. solu- 
tion of chrome alum in the proportion of 1 oz. of the latter to 
a pint of hypo. All the members present were kindly presented 
by the lecturer with a copy of his study of “White Currants,” 
which has obtained many awards, as a souvenir of the occasion. 


ee 


“Tur St. Louis and Canadian Photographer.”—We are glad to 
see that the new editor, Mr. Tony O. Babb, has now swept 
his columns clean of hints on cookery, beauty culture, and notes 
of domestic interest. The March issue before us shows us that he is 
able to make a magazine with a thoroughly good programme of 
articles for professional photographers. But he ought to punish the 
draughtsman who designed the horrible design around a very plea 
ing half-tone on the cover, 


a 


Epmonron and District Photographic Society.—A change of secre- 
place by the appointment to this office of Mr. A. B- 
Avenue, Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 


tary has taken 
Warfolk, Main 
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°) 3 | The following summary shows how the activities of the students 

mercial § Legal Intelligence. | have been distributed :— 
eee Individual students entering only for photo-engraving classes... 257 

z, Lrp., the registration of which was announced some | . Individual students entering only for art classes p80 «=. 153 
go, has had its board strengthened by the accession of | Individual students entering only for lithographic classes ... 32 
ard Holmes, who for a considerable period held the posi- | Individual students enter'ng for both photo-engraving and art 
joyal Librarian at Windsor Castle, from which he recently classes wee ae te ooo . aan ose te él 
The progress of this undertaking will probably be watched Individual students entering for both lithographic and art 
little interest in circles where the names and achievements classes ae oe a0 aoa 200 6a A06 obs 13 
anger-Shepherd and Mr. James Cadett haye been long and Individual students. entering for both lithographic and photo- 
y known. The programme is understood to include both engraving classes ... Wea Ast BES ass kee bee 2 
al and the highest class of art work. 
NESS Case.—Judge Bacon, at Bloomsbury last week, had 488 
nm the claim of Messrs. Bale, Son, and Daniellson, printers, The return of attendances has a ready been submitted, and on 
Litchfield Street, against Miss Gertrude Leutner, a vocalist, | the whole is slightly better than last year, which is gratifying, 


oiessional name is Miss Gertrude Lonsdale, of Kensington when it is remembered'that the character of our trade makes overtime 
dens, for £10 5s., alleged to be due in respect of some | a frequent necessity. 
hic posters prepared to her order. A jury had been sum- In the photo-engraving classes the work has been very good, and 
ad his Honour having been informed that the accuracy of many blocks have been made by the students for the prospectuses 
res was questioned, asked why eicht gentlemen should be of the Council’s educational institutions and the Horniman Museum. 
give an opinion on such a matter. Mr. Mould, barrister, Instruction in the making of tri-colour photo-engravings has been 
laintiffs, said that defendant ordered some posters to be much in demand, and more finished work has been done than ever 
from a photograph, and when showed the proof she said before, ‘the installation of the power-platen press being of great 
Was a squint in one of the eyes. It was pointed out that advantage in enabling students to see the results of their work. 
be rectified, and another proot could be prepared. Defen- Some of the examples lent us by the Board of Education, South 
vever, said there was no time, as the posters—600 in Kensington, and reproduced by this method, it is hoped may be 
nad to be sent off the following day. The alteration was of use for art examples. In the day process classes we have had 
the order executed. One of the posters was then fastened larger entries than ever before. 
ll of the court by the side of the witness-box and in full In the lithographic classes the work has been good. Mr. Baxter 
he jury, who, after a brief deliberation, came to the finds that instruction in colour work is most in demand, and sixty- 
hat the posters did not constitute a good likeness of the five subjects have been reproduced in from two to eleven colours, 
and his honour gaye judgment for her, with costs. | on the whole satisfactorily, considering the difficulty of doing it 
NEW COMPANIES | in artificial ight, besides thirty-five in one colour only. The total 
4 Oey eye Sere Bese Nl eh number of stones drawn has been 378. Mr. Howard’s map and plan 
DE's.—£35,000, in £1 shares. Chemists, druggists, manu- | class has been considerably larger than ever before, and the work 


it photographic apparatus, etc. No initial public issue. shows a great improvement, 

AND Co., Lrp.—Capital £10,000, in £1 shares. Ob- In the design class Mr. Turbayne reports good results, and less 
acquire the business of mount and album manufacturers, poor work her im any previous session. 

arried on by Fordham and Co., at Lensden Place, Golden In the drawing classes Mr. Rea reports that the attendance and 

4, and at Euston Buildings, “London, and to carry on | progress made by the students are quite satisfactory. We have 

nd the business of manufacturers of and dealers in photo- had a large number of new young students, many of whom have 

ames, materials, and lenses, optical, scientific, and other done creditably and will do good work in future. The success of the 
s, etc. No initial public issue. Registered office, 9, Lens- pictorial and decorative composition class under Mr. Seymour has 
Golden Lane, EC. proved fully up to expectation. The Sketch Club has again been 
¥ and Wainwright.—£10,000 (£1). To take over the busi- a feature of this year’s work, and many distinguished artists have 


tographic dry-plate and material makers and dealers carried favoured us with their criticisms. Mr. Nelson Dawson has designed 
15 Wratten at 76 and 8, Canterbury Road, Croydon, as a silver badge, and Mr. George Frampton, R.A., who has always 
ad Wainwright. No initial public issue. First. directors shown the greatest interest in the school, has presented, for the 
han two nor mo than five) ca Ba Ga ae Wratten, 8. H. next ten years, a replica to become the property of the student 
nd C. HE. K. Mees (all permanent, subject to holding £500 doing the best work in the drawing classes and Sketch Club.” 

1). Qualification of ordinary directors, £10. ; 
a ee | OO 

THE BOLT COURT SCHOOL. 

of the L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography 
sth been published, the delay in issuing the handsome 
ng due to the endeavour of the School to print so many 
plemental illustrations on the premises. We will find 


Tur International Exhibition of Photography.—By a decree of the 
President of the French Republic, the buildings of the International 
Kixhibition, which is to be held in the Grand Palais des Champs, 
Eiysées, are made a customs house, and all exhibits will be sent 
: aaa Z direct there without examination at the frontiers. The office of the 
le report of the Principal, Mr. A. J. Newton, and defer a Commissiariat of the exhibition is situated at 3, Avenue de la Motite- 
he plates, which are of the greatest possible technical Picquet, Paris. 
Beocess peop i BE later Issue, Roya Institution —The following are lecture arrangements at the 
th Seto which commenced on September 26, 1904, closed Royal Institution, after Haster :—Professor G. Baldwin Brown, two 
June 30, 1905. The total number of individual students | lectures om Greek Classical Dress in Life and in Art; Professor Wil- 
us been 488 as compared with 398 last session. This liam Stirling, three lectures on Glands and their Products; Rev. J. 
remar kable, as the limited accommodation afforded for P. Mahafty, two lectures on (i) The Expansion of Old Green Literature 
2 classes is more than ever noticeable. and, as I stated by Recent Discoveries, (ii) The Influence of Ptolemaic Egypt on 
le crowded state of the classes naturally reacts somewhat Greco-Roman Civilisation; Professor William J. Sollas, three lec- 


y upon our numbers and attendances. |; tures on Man and the Glacial Period; Professor Charles Waldstein, 
ion of the students can be classified as follows = three lectures on English Furniture ia the Eighteenth Century ; Pro- 
minary training, apprentices, learners, and im- | fessor Sir James Dewar, two lectures on The Old and the New 


Me cornecs, oe oo Oc os on 288 Chemistry. The Friday evening meetings will be resumed on April 
wah ‘joes oP AER oe tt je ce a 27, when Professor John W. Gregory will discourse on Ore Deposits 
for themselves ve 4g {| and their Distribution in Depth, Succeeding discourses will prob- 
| ably be given by the Hon. Charles A. Parsons, Professor J. H. 
488 | Poynting, Professor Arthur Schuster, Mr. Leonard Hill, Professor H, 


Tage age was 21.5 years, Moissan, and Professor Sir James Dewar, and other gentlemen, 
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Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications wnless the names and 


addresses of the writers are given. 
** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 


by our correspondents. 
ee ey 


ELECTRICAL ILLUMINATION IN THE STUDIO. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In the article, entitled “A New Artificial Light 
Studio,” which you published in the current issue, attention is drawn 
to the use of flaming sunlight arcs, which are now so popular for 
street illumination, for photographic use. A similar idea has been 
in my mind for some time, and I have been longing for an oppor- 
tunity of trying the effect of using four such lamps for studio light- 
ing, because I think that by using orthochromatic plates in the 
yellowish light given by these lamps, a high sensitiveness, and 
approximately correct colour rendering, would be obtained. 

The important matter of cost is one of interest, and I was 
delighted to find that four “Excello” arc lamps, each taking six 
ampéres and forty-four volts, may be run in series at a total cost of 
1d. per lamp per hour. This is the actual cost at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and as each lamp is said to be of 1,600 candle-power, the total 
cost for a light of 6,400 candle-power is 4d. per hour. The illu- 
minating power of ordinary arc lamps consuming the same quantity 
of current is said to be 475 candle-power. 

More powerful illumination may be obtained by using four 12 
ampére “ Excello” arc lamps, working at forty-seven volts, in series, 
which give 4,500 candle-power per lamp against 1,365 candle-power 
obtained by using the ordinary arc lamps consuming the same 
current. 

I appreciate the value of the violet rays obtained from the ordinary, 
or enclosed, arc lamps, for photographic purposes, but they do not 
help the photographer ‘to obtaim correct colour rendering, and it is 
a question that can only be settled by experiment whether the use 
of open or enclosed arcs with ordinary carbons and ordinary plates 
is more economical, and gives betiter results, than using flaming sun- 
light arcs and orthochromatic plates. To be of value the result of 
such an experiment should be published with full data.—Yours 
truly, ARTHUR PAYNE. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, April 2, 1906. 


THREE-COLOUR PORTRAITURE. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In the report of my lecture entitled the ‘Possibility 
of Portraiture in Colour,” published in the B.J., the following para- 
graph occurs:—“ The most serious drawback to the use of this or 
any other “colour” process for portraiture is the long exposure 
necessary, three minutes being about the minimum, and ‘five minutes 
the average time required, even under the best conditions of lighting, 
and with a lens aperture of f/3. 

I quoted three minutes as being my minimum, but all my colour- 
negatives were taken during tthe winter months, between two and 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Within the last month Messrs. Sanger Shepherd have introduced 
new light filters and plates that decrease the exposure by about one- 
half. 

Taking into consideration the increased power of the light at this 
time of the year, and the quicker plates and filters, it should be 
possible to reduce the time necessary for the three exposures to 
quite within one minute.—I am, yours, etc., S. Erwin Neame. 

Coverdale Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London. 

April 3, 1906. 


MEASURING SHUTTER SPEEDS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In your remarks following my letter of March 26, you 
say your formula would not be correct for so wide an angle as 40 degs., 
as it only holds good for small angles. 


This is, of course, hypothetically the case—that is to say, the 
acceleration of a pendulum with a small angular movement a 
nearly approaches the true harmonic motion than when the angula 
movement is great. But for all that, the error with an angle F 
40 degs. would be so slight that the formula, if of any value at 
should work out the figures somewhat approximating correcty, 
and yet, as I pointed out last week, it does not appear to come 
50 per cent. of the results by the other three methods. Howeye 
you would like to put your formula to a test more suited to 
requirements, I will, with pleasure, expose a plate with a . 
test under the desired conditions. 


2 


You say you fail to see how the constant in my formula 


the necessary correction for the harmonic motion of the pen 
It is| based on the law that in such a motion the velocity in th 
middle of the swing is equal to eleven ‘times the length of the swing 
divided by the periodic time. 

I see Mr. Douglas Carnegie—who, I am sorry to see, enters the 
discussion in rather an unfriendly spirit—writes from Blackheath 
If he would call on m2 I should have pleasure in showing him ny 


apparatus, and could give the reasoning by which the fraction a th 


17 : 3 ; e : 
(not 7gths, as printed) is arrived at.—Yours obediently, 


Bala Lodge, Blackheath, 8.E. 
April 3, 1906. 


ArtHour A. Warxns, 


HOW TO SOLVE THE PROOF PROBLEM. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As bearing out what has been said regarding the 
toning of proofs, I had sent to me recently some proofs 
to my customer from Mr. D. D’Arcy’s studio, Dublin, with t 
that I should tone them. On the back of each proof was 
“Proofs to be returned, with the number required marked on the 
back.” I noticed that there were two whole-plate and three cabine 
proofs (five positions). All had been carefully retouched. I com 
sidered that Mr. D’Arcy was entitled to some reward for his work 
and replied to my lady customer :—‘“ Dear Madam, I am sony 
cannot tone these proofs as it is against the rule. Besides, they 
are stamped with what looks like indelible ink, which is sometimes 
done for the photographer's protection, the proofs being returnable.” 

Herbert SPACKMAN, 


—Yours faithfully, 
Park Close Studio, Corsham, Wilts. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Having concluded to lay before the Storthing a new 
law for copyright of photographs, we want to collect everything of 
value that will make it fully clear to the members how the law now 
acts, and its faults and advantages. 

There is one point we seem not to have clear, viz., Does the Beme 
Convention protect a photographer (fully protected here) in Eng andy: 
and vice versa? If so, can you tell me where a copy of such law is to 
be had? 

According to our laws of March 12, 1877 (Sect. 2), each photo 
graph must be marked with “Hinbeérettiget,” the year and photo 
grapher’s name. 

Sect. 8 says that by mutual consent between two countries the 
copyright can be extended to foreign photographers, but if Sect. 2 
is suspended it requires the King’s sanction. I have your Almanac 
of 1906 before me, and have read with interest all about copyright 
Respectfully yours, A.B. Wise: 

Christiania. 

[We may say to our correspondent that the text of the Beme 
Convention is issued in this country by the Government printers 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, of New Street, Fleet Street, Lom 
don, E.C., although presumably, as Norway subscribed to the Con 
vention in 1889, the Norwegian Government printers would issue 4 
in Norwegian in that year. As we understand the Convention, it 8 
necessary for a photographer in the country of origin, that is to SY 
an Englishman in Great Britain, to comply with the formalities 
his country, and he then obtains in the foreign countries subscribing 


COPYRIGHT IN NORWAY. | 
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Convention a protection granted to natives of those countries. 
registration is enforced in Great Britain, but not the marking 
ies, whereas in Norway you need not register, but you wares 
the copies. It follows from this that an English photograph 
sits way into Norway cannot be copied with impunity even if 
not the marking “ Hinberettiget.” ; 

lar as we can gather the law in Norway of 1877 only applies 
relations as regards copyright between Norway and ‘countries 
do not subscribe to the Convention. At the present time there 
nilar arrangement between Great Britain and the United States, 
js a non-convention country.—Eds., B.J.P.] 


fE KEEPING QUALITIES OF GELATINE NEGATIVES. 
To the Editors. 

1 as been written respecting the keeping qualities 
atine negatives versus collodion, and aiso their discolouration 
not varnished by printing. I am enclosing you a few for 
tion and comment. I am not sure that these ‘markings have 
eferred to before. It would be instructive to know their causes. 
late stains, clearly not the result of hypo. or silver printing 
plates, showing stains only where retouching medium covers the 
usually considered protection against the stain from 
mg: looked at from the back, it has some of the appearance 
s half-piate stains. The fourth plate is notably free of stain 
the printing pape: came, but round where it has been exposed 
e atmosphere, charged probably with gas and sulphur, it has 
edly darkened. These are but samples of several I have met 
i The fourth negative is an exceptional 


tlemen,—Muc 


some 


in going over a lot. 
and hence its outer edges got exposed more than usual, but it 
theless indicates that gelatine negatives need protection beyond 


inting paper, and that they deteriorate from other causes 
| May or may not be in the power of the user o the plate to pre- 
The stains visible on the quarter-plates in this case, you will 
ive on plate not varnished, but are not confined to such, hence 
ently the medium has something to do with this. Perhaps you 
be able to throw some light om it, as it 1s a serious matter to 
apa lot of good negatives and find them ruined. Thanking you 
ticipation, I am, yours, CERAMIC. 
rch 26, 1906. 

ith regard to the stain on the half-pla 
y to some extent due to the plate not 
hypo, as the characteristic taste can be at once detected. Two 
e quarter-plates, which have been retouc ied, show distinctly 
e the medium has been applied, a slight increase in density, and 
is very easily explainable on the ground that the resinous sub- 
ein the medium has become oxidised and darkened. Both these 
5 also show on the back brilliant. colours due to thin films, and 
le case the complementary colours are dis inctly seen by trans- 
sd light. This looks as though the retouching medium had 
trated the gelatine and formed a thin film between the same and 
glass. The third quarter-plate negative certainly shows the 
n of the air, and possibly aiso some action from fingers not 
ys clean. This serves as a warning to all, to varnish their nega- 
that now, excellent cold varnishes can be 
which can be applied in a minute or two 
no reason why varnishing should not be as 


e negative, this is cer- 
being thoroughly freed 


, and considering 
med commercially 
-a brush, there is 
rously performed as fixing.—Kds., B.J.P | 


ARTISTIC LENSES. 
To the Editors. 


mtlemen,—I have been extremely interested in the information 
t the anachromatic lenses of MM. Puyo and de Pulligny. you 
supplied to us lately. There 1s one important point, however, 
ne use of these lenses, about which I have failed to find any 
ence, and that is the question of exposure. It would be interest- 
o know the relative increase in the exposure necessary to record 
rreen, yellow, and red fringes of the image, for in the latter case 
Xposure must be very prolonged. It may, of course, be shortened. 
ising colour-sensitiv plates. Perhaps someone who has been 
rimenting with this .ype of lens may be willing to publish this 
mation.—Yours truly, ARTHUR PAYNE. 


sweastle-on-Tyne. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


a 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 

ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Eprrors, Tae Britisu 
24, Street, Strand, 
Inattention to this ensures delay. 


JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Wellington 


London, W.C.” 

* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*" Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GRreenwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.c. 

*,.* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 
Gremnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies ef each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
Photograph of the Employees of 


8. Porter, 11, Marshfield Road, Chippenham. 
Saxby & Farmer, Ltd., Chippenham. 
Photograph of the Plough Inn, 


F, A. Crook, Sandlea Villa, Datchet, Bucks. 
Datchet. 

F. Melton, 116, Castle Road, Scarborough. Photograph of a Storm at Scar- 
borough. 


W. F. Foster, 110, King Street, Southsea, Eampshire. Photograph of Three 
White Mice as carried on British Submarines. 

Flack & Cross, 15, Park Road, Scarborough. Photograph of a Wave on the North 
Bay, Searborough, entitled * The Giant Wave.” 

P, Entwistle, 4, Windham Street, Blackburn. Photograph of a Dog on a Table 
entitled Little Jim IIL. 


he maker of the, “Diamond” brand 
also ‘Mimerva,” and the respective 
second, are there any disadvantages in 


Various.—Please tell me t 
collodio-chloride papers, 
agents in this countr 


, 


using a 1-1 lens for smaller work, presuming the studio is long 
enough ?—DIAMonD. 
1. Trapp and Munch. Agents, L. Trapp and Co., 89, Chis- 


2. None, except that the sides of the 


well Street, London, E.C, 
ens, and a diaphragm 


bellows are more illuminated by the large 
in the camera may be advisable. 
—I shall be glad of information as 


bumenised paper 


Srriprinc ALBUMEN PICTURI 
to the following :—Is it possible to use a plain al 
(of course not sensitised with silver), render it» sensitive with 
pichromate, and use it as a transfer paper in a similar way to 
carbon tissue? What I want to know is, will the albumen 
emulsion leave the paper the same as ge atine will? 1 parti- 
eularly require an albumen emu sion for transfer to metal, but 
up to the present I have found coating the metal a failure, as 
in developing the whole film washes off. A gum arabic film 
would do if it is possible to transfer that in any way as in 
carbon. Gelatine or fish glue is of no use whatever.—A. 8. 

This subject is dealt with in “ Ex Cathedra.” 


to correspondents about 


Parent Prare.—tIn reading the answer 
page 159, you advise 


the three-colour in your issue for March 26, 
the use of thin white patent plates to your readers. I cannot 
procure the plates, as I have written to several firms. They all 
say they do not keep or manufacture them. Can you recommend 
me to some firms who would supply for certain?—R. T. 

We are surprised that you have any difficulty, as patent plate 
icle of commerce, and is stocked by such houses 
Toughton, Penrose and Griffin, etc. It is usually 
hicknesses—Ne. 1 about 1-16, No. 2 about 1-12, 
Any of the 


is a regular art 
as Fallowfield, 
made in four t 
No. 3 about 1-10, and No. 4 about 4 inch thick. 
above firms would supply you. 

J. Hircnrs.—We have no hesitation in saying that what you call 
pinholes are due to air bells clinging to the gelatine during 
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Sotvents ror Cerivtor.—Will you inform me wha 


development. Pass a tuft of clean cotton wool on the tips of the 
fingers over the plates immediately after pouring on the 
developer. 


Szarcw Movunranr.—In a recipe for the above, it is stated, to be 


mixed with salicylic acid—i.e., two drams to 5 oz. water—is the 
acid added as a preservative, and would it have any effect upon 
C.C. prints?—OLp Crow. 

Salicylic acid is used as a preservative only, and is not likely 
to have any effect upon the silver image when used in small 
quantities. We may point out that as the solubility of this acid 
is only 1 in 500 of cold water—that is practically a grain per 
ounce—there would be about 115 grains of undissolved acid 
in & oz., and we are not prepared to say that this would not 
attack the image. 


solvents. there 
are for celluloid other than amyl acetate and acetone? Is there 
anything of an oily nature?—A. R. 

Celluloid is soluble in wood naphtha, propyl and! butyl alcohols, 
and also glacial acetic acid. We do not know any oily solvent. 
It might be possible to dissolve in glacial acetic acid, and then 
add castor oil, but being ignorant of what the solution is for we 
cannot say whether this would be suitable. 


THIOCARBAMIDE.—In “Work” of November 25, 1905, page 322, in an 


article on “Chemical Compounds” Used in Photgraphy,” there 
is a statement that amm. sulpho-cyanide when heated undergoes 
a change to thiocarbamide, and also that the latter used in a 
developer causes reversal of image (postive from positive and vice 
versa). 1. Are these statements correct? 2. If so, is it any- 
think like easy to produce the change on a small scale, say an 
ounce or two, because thiocarbamide is unobtainable or, at least, 
not listed in catalogues, in N.Z.? 3. What is the correct pro- 
portion for use in developer as above?—Geo. T. R. 

1. Yes. 2. The following is the method of preparing ‘thio- 
carbamide from ammonium sulpho-cyanide :—About 500 grains 
of well-dried amm. sulpho-cyanide are placed in a flask, a ther- 
mometer inserted, and the whole then placed in an oil bath and 
heated to 170 degs. C. for two hours. It is allowed to cool down, 
and: when it is 100 degs. C. is treated with its own weight of warm 
water (80 degs. C.). 
tion is filtered at once through a small plug of cotton, for the 
purpose of separating a black substance always formed in 
small quantity, and then left to crystallise. After some hours 
the liquid yields an abundant crop of long silky crystals, which 
are drained off and pressed between blotters and again crystallised 
from as small a quantity as possible o boiling water. Several 
crystallisations are needed to get the thiocarbamide perfectly 
pure, and it must not be dried. by heat, but in vacuo over sul- 
phuric acid. 34. The developer recommended by Major-General 
Waterhouse, who worked out the process, is :—Kikonogen, 1 
part; sodium sulphite, 1 part; lithium carbonate, 1 part; water, 
10 parts, to which is added a few drops of a solution of thio- 
carbamide and ammonium \bromide, or of a compound of 4 
parts thiocarbamide and 1 part ammonium bromide. 


Fuasaxiicut.—Through your correspondence column I should like 


to learn, is there any really smokeless, instantaneous  flash- 
powder to be obtained anywhere. I have used powder from 
several makers, all giving off dense smoke, and sometimes with 
a very loud report that was exceedingly objectionable. Can 
you advise where to obtain formule of various mixtures with 
which I could experiment, and possibly find a mixture that I 
could myself vary, so as to give a quicker or slower flash accord- 
ing to need. I would like a quick, comparatively silent, flash, 
with say 4 oz. powder, and little smoke.—F. E. G. 

We know of no flashpowder which is perfectly smokeless, 
although recent powders, such as the Agfa, Krebs, and that 
supplied by Houghtons for their ideal lamp, are a good deal 
better than older products. You will find a large number of 
formule in the “Almanac” on pages 749-750. 


PorsvutPHAte.—I should feel obliged to you to let me know how to 


use the persulphate of ammonia and carbonate of soda as hypo. 
eliminator (B.J.A. formula). Should I put the plate in the per- 
sulphate directly after taking it out of the hypo and before 


When the whole has dissolved the solu-~ 


washing, or should I wash the plate first? How long is the Dla 
to be left in the persulphate?—P. Lacrorx. 

The plate should be washed for about half-a-minute and in 
mersed in the solution for about five minutes. 


Rerovucuine (Reply to H. E. D.).—1. As a retoucher You are yer 
inexperienced, but have made fair progress for the few mont 
that you have devoted to the art. Your touch is too spotty ay 
disconnected, and requires a bolder grain for a head of this em 
Better blending and gradation of tones would improve the effed 
You preserve the likeness, but your modelling is very fault 
Increase the high lights and clear up the shadows. Und 
skilled guidance you should finally make a good retoucher. 9 jf 
do not care to suggest the wages you could ask, as you apy 

present a very weak worker, and the mention of low rates 

yhese columns may be injurious to more skilled employees, 


Reroucuine (Reply to L. M. E.).—1. Your work is lacking ] 
rightness and style. Smoothing up faces is only part of th 
retoucher’s duties. Mcdelling must be strictly attended to, th 
nigh-lights generally slightly increased; the half-tones fy 
respected, and the shadows not unduly removed. Excess 
ights such as on the lips of the ‘young woman should be knife 
out. Preservation of the likeness is your best quality, Spa 
will not permit instruction in retouching in these columns 
can only criticise. Consult our advertisements for improvin 
essons. 2. Refer to reply to H. E. D. 


STRATFORD.—We are not aware of any such photographic appoil 
ments being filled by open examination. You had better applyt 
the Photographic School, Polytechnic, Regent Street, London, 


ooo 


PuotocrapHic Record.—A quaint antiquarian ceremony 
observed last week, when Sir Beniamin Stone, M.P., and seven 
other members of the National Photographic Record Society w 
admitted to the “freedom” of Highgate according to the ancié 
rites. The ceremony took place at the Old Gate House Hote 
when Mr. Potter, a local antiquary, who acted as “father” to 
new freemen, administered the oath, which was sworn on a ji 
of stag’s horns, which were mounted on a pole. The oath ral 
“Take notice what I now say to you, for that is the first wo 
of your oath—mind that! You must acknowledge me to be Jol 
adopted father, I must acknowledge you to be my adopted son. 
you do not call me father you forfeit a bottle of wine; if I dom 
call you son, I forfeit the same. And now, my good son, if jf 
are travelling through this village of Highgate, and you have! 
money in your pocket, go call for a bottle of wine at any house yl 
may think proper to go into, and book it to your father’s scam 
If you have any friends with you, you may treat them as vel 
but, if you have money of your own, you must pay for it yoursél 
You must not eat brown bread while you can get white, except yi 
like the brown the best. You must not drink small beer while Mu 
can get strong, except you like the small best. You must not kit 
the maid while you can kiss the mistress, except you like the ma 
the best or have the chance to kiss them both.” Each visitor the 
kissed the horns, signed a register, and received a certificute | 
freedom. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subj 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are Wms 
absolutely nithout condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
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SUMMARY. 


chibition of portraiture by Herr Dithrkoop, Hamburg, opens 
3.J. offices on Tuesday next, April 17. 


le use of the anachromatic lenses a variety of effects is 
ble according to the make-wp of the lenses supplied in 


cial sets. (P. 283.) 


sifiers made from permanganate, chromium, etc., are the sub- 
further notes by T. Thorne Baker. (P. 284.) 


action of pyro compared with other developers as regards 
the gelatine film has been studied by MM. Lumiére. P. 285.) 


oducing postcards in quantity W. Foster Brigham calls 
n to time-saving methods and devices in printing, develop- 
i drying. (P. 287.) 

tch-history of engraving, read before the Edinburgh Photo- 
Society by George M. Aillman, appears on P, 288. 


atisfactory report of the Eastman Kodak Company has led 
able rise of Kodak shares on the Stock Exchange. (P. 291.) 


dyes for red-sensitiveness and a midget repeating back are 
he patents of the week. (P. 292.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


An Exhi- We are pleased to be able to announce 
bition of that an exhibition of portraiture by a 
Portraiture. 


very accomplished and versatile pro- 
fessional photographer, Herr R. Diihrkoop, of Ham- 
burg, will be opened at the offices of the BririsH 
JournaL or PHorograpHy on Tuesday next, and will be 
available for inspection by the public daily between 10.30 
and 4.30 (Saturdays, 10.30 to 12.30). Herr Diihrkoop 
has shown but little of his work in England, although the 
few pictures on the walls of the “Royal” and “Salon” 
have suggested the strength and variety of his photography 
in portraiture and figure studies. . His twenty exhibits at 
Birmingham convinced us, when we visited the gallery 
of the British Artists, that we had in Diihrkoop a wielder 
of the camera of an exceptional order. The present ex- 
hibition is the outcome of that impression and of a visit 
to Hamburg, where, by Herr Dihrkoop’s courtesy, we were 
able to collect the examples of his work which fill the small 
gallery set apart for exhibition purposes at our offices. 

* * * 


It has come to our knowledge—indi- 
Assistants rectly, not: from the complainants them- 
enc Lners selves—that the hours during which the 
recent exhibition of colour photography was open, and 
during which, also, the present collection of Herr Diihr- 
koop will be accessible, were such as to prevent a great 
many who are in business during the day from paying a 
visit. We confess to some surprise that requests for an 
evening opening were not addressed directly to us, for we 
hope we may assume the belief among all classes of our 
readers that our desire is to leave no stone unturned in 
contributing to the progress and elevation of photography 
and the advancement of photographers’ varied interests. 
Therefore, we desire it to be known that we are prepared 
to open the present exhibition for one evening in every 
week, and we beg those belonging to the large class who 
are occupied during the entire day to advise us by postcard 
of the night most suitable. We shall then be assisted in 
fixing an evening for opening, and will make further 
announcement next week. 


To 


* * * 
Filtering The exclusion of air during the process 
Developing of removing undissolved matter from 
Solitons. developing liquids by filtration has 
received the attention of a German inventor, by 
whom a self-contained apparatus for the purpose 


has been patented. Itconsists of two bottles fitted 
airtight on either side of a stopper. The stopper has 
two holes passing through two tubes, the upper end 
of one tube being flush with the upper side and the lower 
end of the other tube flush with the lower side of the 
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stopper. One tube is packed with glass wool or similar 
filtering medium. A rough sketch will show the reader 
that on one bottle being filled (with the liquid to be filtered) 
connected to its companion, and the whole then 
inverted, the liquid flows through the filter from one bottle 
to the other. 


* * * 
The The time draws near when the doors of 
Northern the Manchester Atheneum are to admit 
Exhibition. ; 


the public to the Northern Exhibition. 
The opening ceremony and conversazione takes place on 
April 27, and during the nine days that the exhibition 
remains open there is a programme of accessory attractions 
in the way of lantern lectures which, we hope, will prove 
additional incentives to a large attendance. The lecturers 
include 8. G. Kimber, Fred W. Saxby, Dr. Wm. Murray 
Cairns, Dr. John W. Ellis, Godfrey Bingley, and W. A. 
Clark. Our readers in the North should bear in mind 
this succession of opportunities, and couple with it the 
fact that a season ticket to the exhibition is obtainable for 
half a crown. The judges at this year’s Northern are 
Archibald Cochrane, Ernest Marriage, F.R.P.S., and Frank 


M. Sutcliffe. 
* * * 


A Classic of It may interest students of the history 
Photography. of photography to learn that among the 
recent additions to the technical public library of the 
Patent Office in Southampton Buildings is a copy of the 
rare and important work by Victor Fouqué, “la Vérité 
sur l’Invention de la Photographie.” This volume, as we 
have had occasion to point out when correcting the errors 
of hasty writers on the evolution of photography, contains 
a large number of the papers and letters of Nicephore 
Niepce, whose work in detail did not become public until 
the issue of Fouqué’s memoir. The admitted aim of the 
writer is to assign to Niepce the sole honour of the dis- 
covery which became known as Daguerreotype, and in its 
pursuit several natural conclusions are ignored or laboured. 
Nevertheless, the work is one which everyone desiring to 
study photography in its embryonic stages must consult. 
and we would wish that the Patent Office or some other 
library in London would acquire also the “ Historique de 
la Decouverte de la Photographie,” written by Niepce’s son 
Isodore, no copy of which, so far as we have been able 
to discover, is accessible in London. 


* * * 


The Value of At Christie’s auction rooms, last week, 
Miniatures. there was a sale of the collection of 
miniatures, snuff-boxes, and other objects of vertu, formed 
by the late Lady Currie, and some very high prices were 
realised for the minatures, of which there were about 
sixty. One of them, painted on a playing-card, was a 
portrait of Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest son of King 
James I., by Isaac Oliver. This picture was knocked down 
for no less a sum than £924. Another miniature—a por- 
trait of a gentleman—by the same artist fetched £210. 
One by Hilliard made £357, and one by Conway, initialled 
“R. C.,” 1787, £315. At the present time there seems to 
be a strong revival of miniature painting which photo- 
graphy practically killed many years ago. In the early 
days of photography a considerable business was done in 
Daguerreotypes, and paper portraits for brooches, and 
lockets, many of which were coloured by the old miniature 
painters, and very good they were—the majority of them. 
Then the fashion changed and portrait brooches were no 
longer seen. Now the fashion has changed again, and 
miniatures are once more in vogue, and very excellent are 
those on ivory, many of which are coloured on a carbon 


base. Yet it is surprising that the genuine miniatue 
can withstand the depreciation of its value in publig 
estimation by the many and various cheap forms with 
which the market is deluged. We are aware there js , 
remunerative demand for these cheap miniatures, and {gp 
that reason we may offer our apologia for printing last 
week some notes on their production. Yet it is neverthe 
less a matter of surprise to observe the cheap aniline tinted 
portrait appended to—we can scarcely say adorning—the 
garments of many persons of apparent pretensions to be 
fashionable. The traveller in London can see that the 
coloured photo-miniature is not confined to Brixton and 
Upper Tooting. 


* * 


Posters There is now on view at the premises of 
atthe R.P.S. the Royal Photographic Society a col 
lection of the posters submitted in the recent open com 
petition organised by the society. The awards have been 
made by the editor of the “Studio” in collaboration with 
the Council, and the first place is taken by a vey 
bold but simple design—the work of Thos. Cook. The 
subject is a conventional Hastern figure posed beside 
camera (also conventional), and the only colouring in the 
composition is the big patches of orange which give the 
massed lighting effect on one side of the face. The poster, 
if not weighted with typographical additions, should be 
a bold advertisement for the autumn exhibition. And it 
is worth noting that in comparison with others submitted it 
is inexpensive to produce. We should say that for the 
limited edition which will be needed, the aerograph-stenci 
method of colouring would be economical and capable of 
giving the necessary vivid colouring which the design 
requires. On the other posters shown it is not possible 
for us to comment at length, but we may commend @ 
Dutch figure subject by B. Fielder, and draw the attention 
of this and other exhibitors to the fact that a design fo 
a poster and therefore for display by “sandwich men” 
should be upright in its position on the allotted space. 
good many artists, we see, have made their composition 
“landscape way.” The posters will remain on view ab 
Russell Square until April 21, and no doubt some of the 
unsuccessful ones will find customers from makers of 
apparatus or materials. There are a good many which 
would make admirable and original showcards. 


* % * 


The 
Bleach-out 
Golour Process. 


According to a Ziirich daily paper, Dis 
J. H. Smith and Merckens have so iar 
improved the bleaching-out process 0 
colour photography that prints can now be obtained under 
a coloured original with half an hour’s exposure to sult 
shine, and the editor states that the results which he sa 
were extraordinarily true and brilliant in colouring. 1 
is also stated, on the authority of the above-named workers 
that there is a reasonable hope that within a short time the 
sensitiveness of the paper may be so increased that diret 
prints in colours may be taken in the camera. 


* * * 


The Paris The eleventh salon’ arranged by the 
Photographic Photo Club de Paris will be opened 
eich: June 9 in the Palais au Glace, Champs 
Elysées, and will remain open daily from 10 to 6 untl 
July 1. Although the fact is not paraded in the prospects: 


issued by the Photo Club, the Salon is international 
its exhibition of photographs possessing pictorial qua 
and prints, framed or unframed, will be accepted up 1 
May 15 at the premises of the Photo Club, 
The entry forms relating to t 


44, Rue des 


Mathurins. he pictures 
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ould reach Paris by May 1, There is no charge for 
ace, but the cost of carriage to and fro must, of course, 
borne by the exhibitor. In all probability work by the 
achromatic lenses of MM. Puyo and de Pulligny, to 
ich we refer this week in continuation of the recent 
icles on the subject, will be largely in evidence, and 
ose who can contrive a day or two in Paris during the 
nth when the Bois and the boulevards are at their best 
puld be doubly repaid for the journey. 


ARTISTIC LENSES. 


another part of this issue we briefly review one of the 
vly introduced anachromatic lenses, of which a good deal 
being heard at present, and which are to be represented 
a number of photographs in the autumn exhibition of 
» Royal Photographic Society. The properties of the 
ses being largely novel to many of those who have inter- 
ed themselves in them, it seems incumbent upon us to 
isider their behaviour in some detail, and so to answer 
humerous questions in regard to them which have been 
Iressed to us. It will be understood that we write of the 
comprising single glasses and doublet lenses of various 
acters, the separate glasses fitting a single mount, the 
kK portion of which is employed for making the chro- 
tic correction. 
there is no difficulty whatever in making this correction, 
2 mount is, in the first instance, racked out until a line 
rked O coincides with back edge of opening in outer 
cet. Sharp visual focus is then secured by the focussing 
ustments of the camera, and when the picture plane 
thus been adjusted to the focus for yellow rays, it is 
djusted to the focus for violet rays by racking in the 
unt until a scale mark representing the distance of the 
ect is brought to the back edge of the opening in the 
er jacket of the mounting. 
the four objectives that the set is intended to make up 
as follows :—A plano-convex lens in the front cell of the 
it, with convex side towards the subject and the stops 
ind. This is intended especially for portrait studies of 
d and shoulders, or half-length portraits against plain 
kgrounds with no accessories. With this arrangement 
he lens spherical aberration is reduced to a minimum in 
centre of the plate, while at the margins aberrations 
Il kinds are very conspicuous. The full aperture is //5, 
7/8 is the aperture advised. We found the definition in 
tre to be fairly good, but no amount of stopping down 
cts much improvement jin the marginal definition, 
ce the advice to use a plain background with no access- 
S$ is certainly to be commended. For the particular 
k for which it is intended this lens is probably of great 
le. 
he second arrangement is with the plano-convex in the 
< cell of the mount, with the plane side towards sub- 
and with the stops in front. The spherical aberration 
hen much increased, and small stops are necessary, 
ling over //10 being admissible, while //12 or 7/18 are 
erable. This arrangement of the lens is said to be of 
for figure studies, and more especially for landscape 
k, but it is not strongly advocated by the inventors, and 
trials seem to indicate that it is in most cases much 
rior to the next alternative, which is a single meniscus 
ed in the back cell, the whole arrangement being 


similar to that of the ordinary single landscape lens. This 
is recommended to be used for small figures with acces- 
sories at an aperture of //10. This aperture being some- 
what small for indoor work, it appears to us that the lens 
would probably be of greater service for landscape work. 
Most workers will, however, prefer the fourth arrangement, 
which seems from our tests to be capable of producing 
somewhat remarkable results. 

This last modification is a symmetrical doublet with back 
and front meniscus lenses and a full aperture of 7#/5.5. 
Stopped down to //8 this covers a half-plate with a degree 
of definition that we did not expect. The field is very 
nearly flat, and at this aperture the definition on the 
focussing screen is very good right up to the corners of the 
plate. At //5.5 the central definition is markedly inferior, 
while coma puts in an appearance. The inventors recom. 
mend //6 to 7/6.5 for the production of what they call 
“synthesis,” by which we understand them to mean detail 
softened by chromatic aberration. We tried the lens for 
copying a test diagram at f/11, and the definition on the 
screen left little to be desired, though very slight curvature 
was apparent. This symmetrical arrangement of the ob- 
jective, and the first one with plano convex lens in front 
cell, seem to us to be the most valuable combinations. 

When focussed on a distance the extension of the camera 
from screen to flange is 10 inches with the symmetrical 
doublet. With plano lens in front cell the extension is 
only about 74 inches, while with a lens in the back cell it 
is about 123 inches. As before stated, all combinations 
give the same focal length, but considering the short exten- 
sion needed with the plano lens, and the advantages of long 
focus in the work for which it is specially intended, it 
appears to us that this lens might well be of greater focal 
length. This would reduce its aperture (which is now //5 
and would bear reduction to, say, //6.5), and necessitate a 
second scale for correction, for which there is plenty of 
room on the mount. 

It should be noted that the lenses are all uncorrected, 
but selected and designed to give minimum aberrations. 
The doublet being of symmetrical construction shows no 
evident distortion, and very little coma at full aperture, 
and this last defect disappears at a smaller aperture, leav- 
ing barely appreciable astigmatism. This result is due in 
part to the wide separation of the lenses and their thinness, 
and to the narrow angle of view employed. 

The plano lens in front of stop has no semblance of 
correction, its effectiveness depending entirely on the fact 
that such a lens with curved side towards object gives only 
a minimum amount of aberration in the centre of the field, 
and the centre of the field is practically the only part in- 
tended to be used. 

The single lenses behind the stops are, of course, in a 
disadvantageous position, and small stops are necessary. 
We are inclined to think that these arrangements might be 
ignored, as the symmetrical doublet and the single plano 
will apparently do all that is necessary. 

The single meniscus is not of the same form as the lenses 
used in the doublet. The former has a concave radius 
equal to its focal length, and in the latter the concave 
radius is about two-thirds of the focal length. Each lens 
is designed specially for a particular purpose. 

Altogether we consider these new instruments to be a 
most interesting set of lenses, and of a kind which the 
portrait photographer will probably find to be of great 
value. A study of the book of MM. Puyo and de Pulligny 
shows that the design has been worked out on a very 
scientific basis, and, though uncorrected, these objectives 
are a long way in advance of the too common haphazard 
combinations of any cheap available lens fixed at any 
convenient distance from a stop. 
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THE THEORY AND 


PRACTICE OF 


INTENSIFICATION. 


Tl. 


We now come to the precipitation of metallic compounds on the 
reduced silver image, the most successful case, perhaps, being 
that of chromium. A solution of a chromate rendered acid with 
hydrochloric acid will convert the image into a yellowish- 
looking picture, and the “bleached” image after washing 
may be redeveloped with an alkaline-reducing solution, when 
wertain chromium compounds are precipitated upon the original 
ssilver and sub-haloid image, thus giving very considerable in- 
tensification to the negative, sometimes accompanied by 
sslightly brownish coloration. 

A H. and D. strip was read off before and after intensifica- 
‘tion, and the following were the results :— 


Fog y 
Rankin, 1st. and. 8rd 4th. 5th. 
SOBRE Gy cncmnaniee 12 3.5 6.8 10.3 12.5 - 
Untensified ............ 1.9 5.5 9.9 15.3 19.8 — 


Tf we compare the first portion with the third, we find in the 
first case :— 


z 
ihr ee es 1.57, 
3.5 
whilst in the second case :— 
lip == Ue or 149. 
10.3 


Evidently, then, intensification was slightly greater in the 
under-exposed portions than in the well exposed. This result 
was fully confirmed on intensifying a negative taken on a 
process plate, the details in the shadows coming up wonder- 
fully clearly. It is interesting to note that both the original 
and the intensified strips gave approximately the same H. and 
D. speed number, and also that reversal commenced at the 
same time in each negative. 


The 


In order to, if possible, accelerate the action of the chromate, 
TI used a less stable compound than the potassium salt, em- 
ploying instead calcium chromate. A solution of this (made 
acid with HCl) was prepared as follows :— 


Chromium Intensifier. 


Walcimmiychromatenenetera neat 1.5 gms 
NWigiieiipy Pie, ate letnaadateatt oder teem 100 ces 
Hydrochloric acid Unf) COL, 


About three minutes’ immersion in this will suffice; the 
negative is then thoroughly washed and developed with a 
, mixture of equal parts of the following developer :— 


Ary ley TOG UUNONO® vere risacyetasereonn cute aedietee 1 Bain 
Pot. metabisulphite 1 gm 
Welton sty ce dane seraen 200 ces. 

B. Caustic soda 2 gms. 
[Waite ceca tosisracteass 200 ccs. 


The redeveloper quickly decomposes the precipitated chromate, 
with the result that oxides of chromium adhere to the silver 
particles, and cause the intensification. A few minutes’ wash- 
ing is necessary after redevelopment. 

On examining films before and after intensification with a 
high-power microscope, so that a magnification of 1,200 
diameters was obtained, it was apparent that very small, if 
any, interaction takes place between the chromium oxides and 
the reduced silver particles. What seems to have taken place 
during intensification is the precipitation of the chromium 


oxides in between the granules of silver, which therefore seg 
to incite precipitation. 
Uranium Intensification. 

Uranium should be an extremely useful metal to us, bu 
unfortunately, it causes such a distinct coloration to th 
film, and, owing to the fact that it intensifies the shadows a 
low tones more proportionately than the high-lights or dee 
tones, the fog on the plate is much accentuated. The mos 
powerful intensification is effected when using a bath con 
taining an excess of uranium nitrate. The compound th 
precipitated on the image has, according to Otterberg, th 
formula (UrO,);, K,(FeCy,),, 6H,0.  Inten-ification is y 
rapid, and bright reddish coloration is imparted to the film 
but it is possible that if the bath be prepared with an exce 
of ferricyanide and given a sufficient time to work, about 4 
great intensification might be obtained as with the other. 

The solution, when once mixed, does not keep well, and t 
solutions should therefore be prepared, as follows :— 


A. Uranium nitrate .........:1:cesseeeeee eee eeee 2 gms. 
Acetic acid) (BEP2)) vi... ..----.n+eocerreo ene 5 ccs. 
WEN -sooccnscpcocoscosdsucases ces. 

B Potassium ferricyanide gms. 
WEKESIE” ——_ ovadoodoaoonsenansdenoancn¢gadEcsoacdbeae ces. 


Three parts of A mixed with two of B give a powerful i 
tensifier ; two of A with four of B give a less powerful intens 
fier, which is more suitable for wnder-exposed negatives. 7 
first-named solution was tested as regards its effect on ora 
tion, and the result is shown in Fig. 1. 

: 

| 


1. Control. 


Z: Uranium fevrocyanide. 


When intensifying with uranium it is essential to rem0l 
all traces of hypo from the film, and for this purpose a hy] 
eliminator is very useful. The deposit of ferrocyanide form 
is removable by long washing, and also by aqueous solutia 
of sulphites, so that it is not difficult to cope with -cases ‘ 
over-intensification. It is possible to avoid this loss of densi 
by washing the plate in water containing a small percental 
of acetic acid. 

A noticeable feature with uranium intensification is th 
the gelatine itself becomes discoloured. Often very much : 
The simplest way to remove the yellowness from the a 
is to soak the plate for a minute or two in a 5 per cent. soul 
tion of ammonium sulphocyanide previously to the final was 
ing. 

In the figure we see two characteristic effects of uranium 
the dotted curve shows the effect of intensification with 
negative of ordinary character; but should the plate ba 
all over-exposed, we at once get intensification like 2 W : 
the shedows receive more comparatively than the high-lighs 
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The Permanganate Intensifier. 

ext in importance comes the permanganate intensifier. 
s gives excellent results, and very great intensification can 
ybtained with it, the image being black. With a weak acid 
ition of potassium permanganate the image turns pinkish- 
ow, and after washing and redeveloping with hydroquinone 
metol-hydroquinone the “bleached” image again becomes 
sk, and regains density. Thus a strip before and after 
tment with a weak bath gave the following results, from 
ch ib will be seen that at the conclusion of the operation 
“negative” was practically the same as before :— 


Fog 


Portion Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 4th. Sth, 
+. ocoeconeeacenbace 1.5 1.9 3.2. 62 11.5 18.5 
| paneedQaS 90 oodoo 1.5 1.9 3.3 63 Wee 18.7 


Vhen, however, we use a more concentrated solution of per- 
iganate much greater intensification is obtained.* Thus th2 
owing table shows the increments of density in a strip 
r treatment with a strong bath :— 


Fog 


Portion. Ist. 2nd. | 8rd. 4th. | 5th. 
Heiner sescresesnes ss: 1.5 hoi?) 3.2 6.2. 11.5 18.5 
1.5 2.1 3.7 7.3 13.0 21,2 


therefore recommend for intensifying with permanganate 
following solution :— 


Potass. permanganate ............0.s.c.e00eee 1 gm. 
Water 100 ces. 
-25 ce. 


the great density obtained by intensifying an actual negative with perman- 


te is apparently more difficult to obtain with the strip. 


It need hardly be said that the negative should be entirely 
freed from hypo; when thoroughly washed it is placed in the 
above solution until it appears a bright red by transmitted 
light. It is then washed until the last wash-water does not 
appear crimson, 7.¢., until all free permanganate is removed 
from the film. Finally it is redeveloped with an alkaline de- 
veloper, such as hydroquinone and caustic soda.or metol-hydro- 
quinone. From curves of H. and D. strips plotted before 
and after treatment, and from actual negatives intensified, it 
is evident that the permanganate method wonderfully increases 
the shadow-details and under-exposed portions. 

Bismuth, Molybdenum, 

Hydrogen peroxide in ethereal solution has at present failed 
to give any directly measureable results in my hands. A 1 
per cent. solution of bismuth trinitrate acidified with nitric 
acid combines to a small extent with the image of a negative, 
and subsequent treatment with weak ammonium sulphide 
solution causes intensification ; the method promises well, but 
at present it is difficult to avoid the slight production of uni- 
versal fog. 

A solution of ammonium molybdate and potassium ferri- 
cyanide, acidified with acetic acid, also produces alteration of 
the image, but the slight increase in density obtained is not 
in favour of its use. 

On the whole, after experimenting with mercury, lead, 
copper, uranium, chromium, and manganese, one is disposed 
to give mercury the first place as an all-round intensifying 
agent, but I would again draw attention to the promising nature 
of the permanganate method, which, for reasons at present 
not clear, works better with an actual negative than with 
an actinometer strip. 

In the third and concluding article I propose giving a re- 
ference list of modern intensifiers. 

T. Tuornz Baxer, F.C.S. 


and Other Intensifiers, 


THE TANNING OF GELATINE DURING DEVELOP- 
MENT, ESPECIALLY WITH PYRO. 


[There are several processes which require the use of a developer which does not tan the gelatine, and it has always 


en assumed that pyro was the only developing agent that exerted this action. 


In our issue for March 30, p. 245, a 


ief abstract was given of MM. Lumiére and Seyewetz’s article, which is sufficiently interesting to bear a full translation.— 


eB. J.P. ] 


20 developers, according to present ideas, alone possess the 
perty of rendering gelatine insoluble during development. 
$ insolubilisation, as is well known, is scarcely noticeable 
the transparent parts of the negative, but is complete in 
se parts which contain a sufficient quantity of reduced 
er. 
n the present researches the authors have investigated two 
stions, the first as to whether the tanning is due to the 
etions which take place during development, and, secondly, 
sther it occurs when there is no silver. It has also been 
ermined what part the pyro plays, and whether other 
eloping agents exert the same action. In order to determine 
sther the actual operation of development was necessary to 
duce the tanning of the gelatine, sheets of gelatine were 
mersed in the following solution :— 


Anhydrous sodium sulphite .... 60 parts. 
Pyro 10 parts. 
Sodium carbonate 30 parts. 


Water 


1000 parts. 


It was found that the gelatine did not become markedly more 
insoluble whilst immersed for the ordinary time of develop- 
ment—ten minutes. It did not become more insoluble 
even if immersed in the above for an hour. When, 
instead of using sheet gelatine, negatives developed by other 
developers which do not tan were immersed in the above solu- 
tion, no tanning action, even in the densest parts of the 
negative, could be detected. The presence of the silver alone 
cannot therefore be said to be a cause of the tanning action. 

When, however, the sheet gelatine or negatives of the previous 
experiment were immersed in the pyro solution for several 
days with the access of air, it was found that the pure gelatine 
as well as that which contained silver became insoluble. 

This experiment proved that the tanning action can take 
place without development, but that the latter action con- 
siderably accelerates the tanning. In order to explain these 
phenomena the action was tested in the absence of silver, and 
the following solutions were made up :— 

1.—1 per cent. solution of pyrogallol. 
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2.—1 per cent. solution of pyrogallol plus 3 per cent, anhy- 
«drous sodium carbonate. 

3.—1 per cent. solution of pyrogallol plus 3 per cent. anhy- 
drous sodium carbonate and sulphite. 

Sheets of gelatine were digested in wide-mouthed bottles half 
filled with the above solutions. 

Solution No. 2 made the gelatine, after two days contact, 
sabsolutely insoluble. 

Solution No. 3 gave the same result only after four days 
Solution No. 1 produced no marked insolubilisation, even 
after a month. 

It was seen that No. 2 solution, which produced the tanning 
most quickly, was that which turned brown most quickly by 
absorption of oxygen. No. 3 turned brown more slowly than 
the other, but it was deeply coloured when complete insolu- 
bility was reached. Solution No. 1 became only faintly 
scoloured in the course of time. 

These results led to the assumption that the atmospheric 
“oxygen played some part in the tanning. Jn order to test this 
the experiments were repeated in closed bottles, with exclusion 
of the air. Under these conditions the above-mentioned 
solutions exerted no tanning action even in a month, a fact 
which appears to substantiate this hypothesis. 

As the results obtained showed the necessity of oxidation 
of the developer for a tanning action to take place, it was 
thought that the same result could be obtained with other 
‘developers if the oxidation of the same was hastened. In order 
‘to prove this hypothesis, the experiments were repeated with 
the principal developers; that is, comparative trials were made 
with and without access of air. 


gelatine. If this solution of quinone is added to a suitah 
quantity of gelatine solution it mixes well, but when { 
gelatine sets it becomes quite insoluble in boiling water 
Twenty parts of a 0.5 per cent. solution of quinone mak 
100 parts of a 10 per cent. solution of gelatine insoluble, Ty 
tanning action is very similar to that by chrome alum g 
formaline. 

Finally, with a 0.5 per cent. sclution of quinone a gelati 
negative can be hardened as well as with formaline, 

The above experiments prove conclusively that when the 
is no tanning action with other devlopers as with pyr 
the reason is that other developers only very slowly absor| 
atmospheric oxygen in the presence of sulphite. As soon q 
they come under conditions which favour their oxidatigy 
tanning occurs. 
It is worth while noting that under no conditions is complete 
tanning obtained with paramidophenol, and that the hydw. 
chlorate of diamidophenol with an alkaline carbonate tans the 
gelatine more quickly with than without sulphite. The peculia 
behaviour of paramidophenol may perhaps be explained by 
the fact that the oxidation product is insoluble in water 
and only slightly soluble in solution of sodium sulphi 
With amidol it is also seen that without sulphite the oxidatioy 
product forms a precipitate, but that in the presence of 3 
alkaline carbonate and sulphite it does not do so. If ther 
is sulphite used it oxidises more slowly, but still absorbs 
enough oxygen to produce tanning. 

It is easy to grasp, from the above experiments, the 
mechanism of the-tanning of gelatine when developing with 
pyro, and the reason why the tanning is more complete whee 


Every day a piece of gelatine was taken out of the bottles | the silver is reduced by the developer. 
and tried in boiling water. The result is shown in the follow- It may be assumed that the pyro is oxidised by the action 
ing table :— of the bromine from the silver bromide, and that this oxidation 
5 
1% Aqueous Solution, 1% Aqueous Solution + 3% Anhydrous Sodium 1% Aqueous Solution + 3% Anhydrous Sodium 
Carbonate. Carbonate + 3% Anhydrous Sulphite, 
ae Z, Anhy' 
_— S| a, . 
Developer. . 5 . ze =r z eae ~ Se, 
With access of With exclusion of | With access of air. With exclusion of With access of air. With exclusion of 
alr. alr, alr, alr, 
i 
tPyrogallol ... -| The gelatine melts | The gelatine melts Insol. after 1} days The gelatine melts | Gel. insol. after 3} days | The gelatine melts 
F easily after 1 month | easily after 1 month easily after 1 month easily after 1 month 
‘Hydroquinone ” ” after 1 day ap Melts easily after 1 month} 
tPyrocatechine ............. ” ” after 2 days H 50 50 
d ‘I | 
*Paramidephenoi (base)... yr Dy Partly insol. after 1 month ng “6 a { 
PAMMUTGOL .... 00.005 ser veseeederi ove 3 ” after 1 day D Insol. after 3 days 
{Diamidoresorcin ....., nobe 68 ) after 1 day iD Insol. after 14 days 
x»  lhydrochlor.., rg ” after 2 days es ” ” 
“Metoquinone severe ” ” after 2 days Fi Melts easily afver 1 month! 
A AULOWSS, cece nea veers iG | Hy after 2 days } 
| ” 6 . 
‘Paraphenylendiamine .. of on Gelatine melts after 1 month ; 3 | 
: ” , 
Wikonogen ...............0000 i 9 insol. after 6 days é | | 
: ” ” | 
INH Rireeh cl cate iay nlenie : | ” insol. after 3 days % 
” ” | 
IT Shncocopackeroopccecaenn 2 » | melts after 1 month is : 
; ; | 
: | 
ate in test Gee it was the oxidation product and | product, which is formed in the presence of sulphite, makes 
not ae eve eae at eee the tanning, the action of | the gelatine insoluble, exactly in the same way a 
ms pais oxid eae ae quinone, was tested. quinone used in the free state did. 
us substance slay ai rme e ox dy 6 3 e 
: tance, which is formed by the oxidation of hydro- As regards the other developers, in that they do not produd 
quinone, is, as.is well known, formed in development. 


Tt was found that a cold saturated solution of quinone, 0.5 
per cent., made gelatine, even with exclusion of air, quite 
insoluble, whilst hydroquinone is without action on the 


the insolubility of the gelatine when used under normal 
conditions, it is probable that their oxidation products formell 
during development are decomposed by the sulphite. 

A. anp L, LuMIERE 


Tue official guide to Great Yarmouth, fully illustrated and descrip- 


tive of the pictorial and recreative features of the popular East-Coast 
resort, reaches us from the publishers on behalf of the corporation, 


Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, Ltd., King Street, Great Yarmouth, by 


whom we believe it will be sent gratuitously to any appl: 
cant. 


to 
[e2) 
i 
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THE RAPID PRINTING OF POSTCARDS. 


the following article, from the current issue of “Photographic Scraps,” deals with certain minor difficulties in postcard production 
uch a way that we may well reprint it, with a reminder to our readers of the monetary importance of the postcard in many a 
tographic business.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


ealing with a hurried order for postcards recently, our first diffi: | were thick enough to enable one to easily and rapidly place the sensi- 
7 was with our negative, which was steep in gradation and of a ive card in position but not thick enough to interfere with the 
<wall-like density. Evidently this would only produce. scot and ressure on the card of the printing-frame back, which might have 


ewash effects on bromide, and even with special treatment a | caused loss of sharpness. 


unsatisfactory portrait would result. 
Negatives for Bromide Printing. A Time-Saving Printing Frame. 
To print in the ordinary way would evidently have taken far too 


ong, so that we devised a quick-printing frame quite simple and. 
effective, but not, we believe, before used. The springs were removed 
from an ordinary half-plate frame, the hinged back placed in position, 
and two hinges screwed to the bottom half of the back and parallel 
o the pair of hinges already in position. The two hinged halves 
would have fallen back out of the frame, but were, of course, fixed 
oit. The frame was screwed up in the dark room one foot from a 
No. 5 Bray’s burner, and the negative and mask, in position, fixed 


new negative had therefore to be made. As a thin but, “ con- 
y” negative, full of detail, was necessary to reduce exposure, a 
sparency was made on an Ilford ordinary plate, developed with 
luted pyro-soda. ‘This plate was fixed and quickly washed under 
ap for five minutes; absolute freedom from hypo not being essen- 
in the transparency. It was then dried on both sides with a 
ess cloth, and placed for three minutes in methylated spirit, 
h a few seconds’ exposure to the air sufficed to evaporate. 
e transparency was carefully retouched so that the resulting = g ; 
tive might be quite clean and free from spots. The name of the into the frame with gummed paper. 


ographer and title of subject were written with liquid Indian A light-tight box with exposed and unexposed divisions was 
in the ordinary way (not reversed) on the film side of the obtained and sensitive cards unloaded into it. Without such a box 


sparency with a pen. Of course the result on the card was quick production is impossible, the cards must not be kept wrapped 
k. Two negatives were produced from the transparency ibyacons. |) ED Ot envelopes, if speed is to be attained. The ordinary yellow 
‘these being washed and dried in the same way. light was placed so as to shine on the back of the printing-trame and 
le negatives were thin and ‘ contrasty,” but full of detail, quite negative, showing up the white guides, the naked gas being turned 
t for bromide printing, but as we only stock a few postcards the | low. Fey on 
ssary quantity had to be procured from the. local dealer. Luckily A card was taken out of the unexposed division, placed sensitive 
ad the Ilford bromide cards we wanted, and on our expressing side to the negative, and corner up to the guides. The card was held 
surprise at his being able to supply us off-hand with six gross of | ™ position at the top, the lower half of the back was raised and 
me make, he assured us that he stocked more Hford cards than pressed against the lower part of the card, this being sufficient to 
thers combined, and was sure of a quick sale. secure it. The hand could then be removed from the top of the 
e had been using the standard Ilford metol-hydroquinone bromide | card, the upper half of the back be raised and placed in contact with 
ula for our enlargements, but in postcard-printing the margin of the postcard. The two halves were kept in contact with the card 
t is so small that we decided on the following developer, cheaper, and negative by pressing with the hand. The frame being screwed 


use hydroquinone is so much less expensive than metol. up did not move. The gas was manipulated with the free hand and 
the exposure given. In the case referred to it was five seconds. 


Wo> th No. 2. 

ydroquinone ... ... 200 grs. Potassium carbonate... 4 ozs. Wholesale Development. 

ee 8 120 a Watersupetomaecmi.-sm 100] a3 2 : 

Mite of Soda ... Ages, This may seem a complicated and elaborate method, but a dozen 

Meio 8Y Peon cards can be printed in the time it has taken to describe it. When the 
Used in equal parts. full number of cards were printed, development was started, the fol- 

lowing dishes being used. One large one full of clean water for the- 

; Printing Borders. preliminary soak, one 15 x 12 dish for developing, one full of water 

e proceeded to make a mask for printing the cards with a white | for washing after developing, and two fixing dishes full of hypo, 

ler, which not only made them look and sell better, but also ren- | three ozs. in twenty. 

d any trimming at the edges unnecessary. When once they are About a hundred cards were placed in the clean water, each one 


erly arranged, bordred cards are as easily printed as plain. The | being put in separately, and care being taken to avoid ail-bells. Forty 
< was made by laying a post card on a piece of black wrapping | ounces of developer were placed in the dish and about twelve cards: 


1 on old 5 x 4 film, and then running round the card with a pencil. | were slipped singly into the solution. Here again air-bells had at all 
sa distance from this line equal to the width that the white | costs to be avoided, as the present prices of photographic cards do not 
ler was intended to be, pencil-lineswere ruled inside of and par- | allow for spotting. 

to the lines first made. The centre-piece was then cut out with As the cards were developed far enough they were rinsed in clean 
arp knife, care being taken to get the corners clean water. A rather longer time in development would not have greatly 


e next cut some thin strips from an old postcard about a quarter mattered, as the exposure was so timed that the end of the light 
n inch in width. Two strips were taken, one, a short one, being | action and the limit of the developing power of the reducing 
k on to the mask with its edge coinciding with the pencil-line agent were reached simultaneously. When developing batches of 
yn round the original card, but on the side opposite to hat from | cards in this way the operator must not run any risk of contaminating 
sh the centre had been removed. A piece of card, rather longer his developer, or staining the prints by putting his hands into 
. the other, was then stuck to the mask at right angles to the | hypo. An assistant should remove the cards from the water used 
r piece, and again coinciding with the pencil line first made, and | for washing after development, and place them and keep them 
on the side of the line opposite to that from which the centre had | moving in the hypo. When about a hundred are in the one dish, 
: cut out. These two pieces of card were now so placed that when | the time when the last card of the batch was put.into the hypo is 
sensitive card was pushed close up to them the white border round | noted, and a quarter of an hour’s fixing from that time given. Mean- 
ld be quite equal. while the other hypo dish is used. 

1e mask being now stuck to the negative to be printed from and When the first batch has been fixed the prints are put into clean 
he right position, all that was necessary to get that part of the | water and the hypo used again, while the second batch fixes, and so 
ect which was to appear on the card with a correctly propor- | on. With two persons working in this way, one of whom may be- 
ed white line, was to place each card to be printed with the top | unskilled, a big batch is soon developed, and we managed ours inv 
side touching, but not overlapping, the two guides. These guides ' ninety minutes, changing the developer only four times. 
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Washing and Drying. 


As running water is useless for thick material like postcards the 
batch had to be hand-washed. Half a dozen changes were given, the 
cards being transferred from one large trough to another. Working at 
top speed each transfer to clean water took fen minutes. 

An even more monotonous and tedious operation was yet to come, 
that of transferring the cards to the drying-racks. These racks had 
been made by a joiner while printing, developing and washing were 
in progress. With large batches they are a necessity, as a saleable 
card must be quite flat. To ensure this the flat-ruler system is almost 
valueless, and does not tend to improve the surface. 

The racks were made by screwing }in. x in. laths on flat boards, 
having the laths parallel to one another and 44 inches apart, or one 
inch less than the length of a postcard. 


The cards, after any excess of water had been removed by blottin 
were placed between the parallel laths film side up. To get them a 
the cards had to be arched, and were so allowed to dry, thus counter. 
acting the pull of the gelatine. A. little curving when they were 
removed from the rack and about fifteen minutes under a heay 
weight left the cards sufficiently flat. 

The whole time taken for the batch of about a thousand, irrespec. 
tive of the time taken to procure cards, fix frames, and make de. 
veloper, was six hours. The drying was done spontaneously during 
the night. 

I may mention that of the entire number of Ilford cards not one 
was rejected owing to defects in manufacture. This contrasted fay. 
ourably with some cards I have used, which were plentifully sup: 
plied with metallic markings and spots of some foreign substance jy 
the emulsion. W. Fosrrr Bricuar, 


XA SKETCH HISTORY OF ENGRAVING. 


A Paper read at the Sixth General Meeting of the Edinburgh Photographic Society. 


1. Wood or Relief Engraving. 

THE art or practice of representing things by incised lines on metal, 
stone, or other hard surface is of very ancient origin indeed. The 
great antiquity of carved documents is shown in the Bible. The 
divine commands were issued on tables of stone, and among primitive 
nations this seems to have been considered the most appropriate and 
durable method of perpetuating records. In such cases the letters 
were evidently cut with a sharp instrument of iron or perhaps 
prepared copper. Job says, “Oh, that my words were written, that 
they were graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever.” 
Here we have a foreshadowing of the afterwards famous niello work, 
from which might be said to have sprung the practice of printing 
from an engraved metal plate. 

It is my intention to deal with engraving as one of the fine arts 
principally employed in translating the works of painters for dissem- 
ination by the press. In speaking of engraving generally, we are 
accustomed to infer an impression printed on paper from an original 
in the printing-press, so that in making a beginning it may be quite 
enough to start with the date when this important movement took 
place. 

Broadly put, there are two great divisions in the art, viz., relief 
engraving and intaglio engraving. 

In relief engraving the lines which are to make an impression on 
the paper are raised up on the original, while the spaces between 
them which are to appear white are cut away. 

In intaglio engraving, on the contrary, the lines to appear black on 
ithe paper are sunk below the surface on the original, and the parts 
to appear white are raised up. 

Wood engraving represents the first, and in inking this relief picture 
for printing a roller well-impregnated with ink is used, which, of 
course, only touches the raised parts. 

Copperplate engraving represents the second, and in preparing it 
the ink is dabbed into the sunken lines and then the smooth bare 
parts are wiped perfectly clean by the use of a cloth and also the 
palm of the hand. Although in importance wood engraving does not 
come before copperplate engraving, still historically it undoubtedly 
does so. As a pictorial art, wood engraving in Europe goes back 
to the first quarter of the fifteenth century. 

Germany has the distinction of having produced the first. authentic 
and dated print. This print represents St. Christopher carrying the 
Infant Christ across a river, and was discovered in one of the oldest 
convents in Germany, the Chartreus of Buxheim, near Memmingen, 
and bears the date 1423. It 1s now in the possession of Earl Spencer. 
This illustration is in one of the very earliest. block-books known, 
that is a book whose whole text was carved or engraved on wood, and 
the impressions taken by rubbing on the back or the paper instead 
of the steady pressure of the printing-press. 

From the time of the St. Christopher till 1440, when Gutenberg 
popularised the printing process by his invention of movable types, 
engravers and those who drew for them were very circumscribed. It 


was long before the engravers in Germany acquired anything like 
the skill ofthe printers trained by Gutenberg. 

In Holland, however, the early printers seem not to have mate 
such progress as the engravers. In Gutenberg’s publications spaces 
were left in the printing for the capital letters, and were afterwands 
filled in with brush or pen, possibly in colour. As time went on this 
difficulty was overcome, and wooden blocks with the larger letters 
and illuminations or illustrations were printed trom, so doing away 
with the illuminators’ craft. Wood engraving continued to make 
progress particularly in Germany, but it was not till 1466, when an 
anonymous artist, known as the master of 1466, produced work ofa 
high standard, that the art might truly be called an art. Following 
him was Martin Schongauer, an able artist whose influence was pro 
ductive of a number of enthusiastic disciples who followed the teach 
ing of their master with great success. 

In 1476, Caxton, in England, published “The Game and 
of the Chess,” illustrated by woodcuts. The art of printing Caxto 
learned while trading in Holland during the reign of Edward IV 
This seems to have been the earliest: wood engraving printed 1 
England. 

It was not till the production of works by Albert Durer, 
promoter of the art, about the beginning of the sixteenth centmy, 
that a complete revolution in the art took place. 

This great artist was not as the earlier men were, tied down to the 
rules of their teachers. His merits were entire ly his own, Althougl 
Durer was himself a skilful copperplate engraver, the bulk of his 
compositions are woodcuts. 

As wood engraving, or to speak more correc ly, wood cutting, had 
been extensively practised already in Germany, these productions of 
his were executed on wood by skilful workmen, who had mastered 
the practice then followed of cutting with a knife instead of using 
a graver. There is little wonder that a man of Durer’s great mental 
power and artistic genius should advance the art in which he Was 
so interested. : 

While he lived, Durer was one of the greatest artists ml 
Europe, being acknowledged so by such a dissimilar master a& 
Raphael himself, with whom he was on terms of friendly 
correspondence. 

Of Durer it might be truly said that he was a German in his att 
to the last, for although he had travelled during his youth in Italy 
‘at a time when the great artists, with Raphael at their head, were 
producing works influenced by the antique, we can find no evident 
of their influence on the work of Durer. 

The next outstanding name in the art is that of Hans Holbein 
also a German. This great artist is historically interesting to 


Englishmen by the fact of having resided in London during the _ 
of Henry VIII., and been the first court painter we have of an 
artistic ability. Like his countryman Durer, Holbein was an artisb 
of great versatility, designing decorations, painting portraits, 7. 
drawing book illustrations. As an engraver, his fame as the org 
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or of the series of cuts known as “The Dance of Death” is world- 
3. These masterpieces were engraved by one Liitzelburger of 


le, and were first 
7-one cuts. 


published in Lyons in 1538, and consist of 


his series of engravings may be said to have closed the period of 
ress which had gone on in Germany from the beginning of the 


senth century. 


ntil the time of Holbein wood engraving was more conventional 


| it is now, it so ci 


reumscribed and limited itself in practice that 


spressed what it had in hand with greater power, and his life 
k closes the era of a school of engraving which has never been 


assed in its own 


way. 


s for the actual process of wood engraving, a description of the 


srial and the tools 
ll these early engra 
; was necessitated 


used may be given. 
vings were cut with a knife instead of a graver. 
by the work being done on wood blocks cut 


long way of the fibre, so that the workman had to cut sometimes 
ss the fibre, and at other times along with it. To represent four 
s lines no less than thirty-two or more cuts would be required in 


r to leave them 


clear on the surface. This was a slow and 


rious process, requiring for fine work a neatness of hand very 


sult to attain. 


Possibly this: technical condition was the main 


e of the artists, who drew for reproduction, suiting their lining 
rawing to the limitations of the craftsman’s art. 


om the time of H 


olbein onwards, for long wood engraving was 


stagnant state, probably on account of no great artist interesting 


self in the art. About the middle of the eighteenth cen 


ury the 


nd revolution in wood engraving took place, the honour falling 


ngland in the pers 
le-on-Tyne. This 
ed his attention t 


mced far beyond what had previously been seen. 


to get his effec 
rely the system of 


mon with the earlier men. 


rary crossed white 


on of Thomas Bewick, born in 1753 near New- 

man, a copperplate engraver by profession, 
0 wood engraving, and produced work which 
His practice 


s by the simplest possible means, discarding 


shading by laboriously crossing black lines, so 
Bewick never did so, but on the 
lines on a black ground. This white line was 


own invention, and has had far-reaching consequences on the 
tice of wood-engraving. 
is generally considered that it was at this time that the new 


ess of preparing 
ing the log of 
aving on the ups 
ed by the stringy 
improvement was 


greatly extending the field of possibilities and facilitating 


ution of the work. 
1e of the great vir 
only made the ori 
avings. 

2 was all along a 
iritish Quadrupeds 
greater number o 
self. These works 


ailpieces, displaying an infinite amount of humour and pathos. 
ng in his 
nature and the spark of genius which certainly 


ick had no teachi 
is intense love o 


the wood block came about, which consisted 
boxwod through crossways and executing 


in 
he 
tanding fibre, so that there was no trouble 
fibre as in the earlier method. Coupled with 
the substitution of the graver for the knife, 
he 


he 
he 


ues of Bewick’s work is due to the fact that 
ginal drawings himself, but also executed 


keen naturalist, and in 1798 published a “ History 


,’ and “British Birds,’ 1804. In both works 
the illustrations are drawn and engraved by 
are also remarkable for a series of vignettes 


art, and his work was the outcome 


his. This white 
aver to become in 
ill be shown later. 


ever, been continued in 


loped. 
1¢ “Illustrated Lo 
public to the bea 


ared the spirited drawings of Sir 
Scape work of Birket Fos 


) popularised book 


vell, and Fred. Walker, the first o 


ine of Bewick’s made it possible for the wood 
his work imitative of any surface or texture, 

Since the time of Bewick the black line has, 
his country, and been very highly 


ablished in 1842, familiarised 
wood engraving. In this periodical 
John Gilbert and the refined 
er, both of whom might be said to 
At the same time were Millais, 
whom drew a series of illus- 


mdon News,” es 
uties of 


illustrations. 


ons to the Parables which appeared in “Good Words,” and 


th have since appe 


ared in a separate volume. 


le above-mentioned artists drew direct on the prepared block 
encil or pen and ink, and were careful to execute the shading in 


a way that the p 


ossibilities of the process of engraving would 


be over-taxed. Many a pencil drawing, however, when printed, 


ared in lines whi 


ch were throughout darker than pencil work 


could be. An instance of this were the political cartoons by Sir John 
Tenniel in “ Punch.” 

The last phase of the wood engraver’s art was entered on a number 
of years ago, when the American workers turned their attention to 
developing the possibilities of Bewick’s practice. These men set 
themselves to facsimile any kind of original given them to engrave. 
The subject for reproduction might be an oil-painting, a water-colour, 
a charcoal or pencil drawing. They had it by means of photography 
printed on to the block; they turned out the work in such a manner 
that it seemed the original over again in monochrome. 

This close mimicry was in turn hard pressed and perhaps overtaken 
by the photo process: engraving, of which we have not yet possibly 
seen the full development. 


Il. Intaglio or Copperplate Engraving. 


As has already been pointed out, intaglio engraving is exactly the 
reverse in practice of wood engraving. The metals most commonly 
used are, or rather were (for it is almost a thing of the past), copper 
and steel, the former being the easiest to work, while the latter is 
the more durable. 

These plates were. very carefully prepared; to improve their 
quality in the earlier days the copperplates were hammered out upon 
metal tables, this giving them a closer grain and toughness than the 
rolling between heavy steel rollers practised later. The face was 
highly burnished, and on it the engraver started his laborious work, 
the method of proceeding being as follows :—A careful outline draw- 
ing in lead pencil was made on paper of the picture or design to be 
reproduced, the scale of reduction being arranged to suit the size of 
plate used. This sheet of paper was moistened between sheets of 
damp blotting-paper, and when sufficiently limp was removed, and 
laid face down on the burnished surface of the sheet of metal; the 
two together were then passed through a copperplate printing-press, 
when it was seen that the pencil lines had been transferred to the 
metal plate, of course giving a reversed drawing. 

Now the engraver had a very delicate talk before him, for while 
he had to make sure of the transferred drawing by tracing it over 
with a sharp needle, he had also to be very careful not to lose any 
part of the pencilling in the course of the operation. This done he 
would start with the graver to work.out the picture in all its grada- 
tions and tones—a work involving much time and great patience. 

This method of engraving had its origin, like wood engraving, in 
the fifteenth century; that is, the first impression on paper from an 
engraved plate can be traced to that time. This discovery is said to 
have ‘been made by one Maso Finiguerra, a goldsmith and niello 
worker of Florence. 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century niello work was much 
practised in Italy, and especially in Florence. These niedlatori were 
in the habit of engraving decorations on reliquaries, chalices, and 
other church properties. As the name will show, the designs were, 
when engraved, filled in with a black pigment which set with a black 
ustrous surface—hence the name. Finiguerra, it seems, was in the 
habit of filling in his designs with a soft mixture of oil and soot, so 
as to see correctly the effect his finished work would have before 
inally running in the permanent black enamel. 

The story goes that Finiguerra laid one of those temporarily 
blackened pieces of work aside, and that someone carelessly laid a 
bundle of wet clothes on the top of it, only to find on removing them 
hat the undermost article had taken an impression from the engraved 
work—possibly it was washing day. This is said to have suggested 
to Finiguerra the idea of doing as much with moistened paper. Be 
his as it may, that he did take impressions from his engraved work 
is proven by the discovery in the Paris Library in 1797 of a proof 
from a pax engraved by him and bearing the date 1452. Finiguerra 
seems not to have seen any further possibilities in the discovery 
han aided him in his work as a niellatoro, and for twenty years after 
his discovery no engravings on paper were produced in Italy. 

The first great Italian artist to dignify the art was Mantegna. He 
was certainly the most skilful and powerful of the Italian artists 
who at that time touched the graver. He worked with broad masses 
of shadow instead of remaining content with the somewhat outline 
work of that time. Other names might be mentioned, but perhaps 
it will be sufficient to single out those which mark a decided step 
forward in the history of the practice of the art. 

The great art epochs might truly be said to have produced great 
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engravings, and this is certainly so in the case of Italy, for during 
the lifetime of Raphael the incomparable line engravings of Mare 
Antonio Raimondi were produced, just as in Germany those after 
Durer were executed under his personal care; while much later in 
England the time of Reynolds might fittingly be styled the Augustan 
age of English engraving (in mezzotint). 

Mare Antonio was a silver engraver, just as Finiguerra had been. 
This man is generally considered to have had his attention turned 
to picture engraving by seeing several prints by Durer exposed for 
sale in Venice. Some he purchased, and to gain practical experience 
in the work he deliberately reproduced them line for line on metal. 
Having done so, he, unfortunately for his own good name, sold prints 
from his own plates. This forgery was detected by German mer- 
chants resident in Venice, who communicated on the matter with 
Durer himself, who in turn raised a law action against them. This 
is said to have been the immediate cause of his leaving for Rome, 
where he attracted the attention of Raphael, himself an enthusiastic 
admirer of German engravers, having specimens of their work even 
of a date prior to Durer, hanging in his atelier. Needless to say, 
Mare Antonio was employed by Raphael during his lifetime as _his 
favourite engraver. 

Great praise has been bestowed upon Antonio for the purity of 
taste and execution, together with the nobility of feeling apparent in 
his works, but we must remember that he was under the guiding eye 
of the great master himself, who is said to have furnished him with 
black and white drawings of the work he wished reproduced for his 
use during the actual engraving of the plate. Consequently, Antonio 
was not perplexed by the mysteries of colour and the intricacies of 
light and shade or tone. I am inclined to think that we have to 
thank Raphael in greater measure for these plates than Antonio who 
executed the work. 

For a long time after his death the spirit and style of Antonio’s 
work was the pattern, and was followed in all parts of Europe by line 
engravers. While the peculiar character of Antonio’s work, which 
under the influence of Raphael was a linking of the antique with the 
living reality or of the form of the antique and the Christian in 
sentiment, the Dutch had gone on developing the style of their own 
countryman, Lucas van Leyden, which aimed at fulness of tone and 
close attention to light and shade, never going beyond its own imme- 
diate surrounding in search of types. 

The next progressive move took place during the time of Rubens. 
~uais great artist, knowing the value and importance of engraving in 
increasing his fame and wealth, set himself to have his works pub- 
lished in engraved form. As models of style he seems to have 
looked to the Dutch on the one hand and to Antonio on the other. 
He employed the most skilful engravers he could find, and these he 
supervised as Raphael had done Antonio. This practice he con- 
tinued during his life, and the result was a magnificent set of plates 
from his own works. The result of Rubens’ influence on engraving 
was that careful modelling was fully developed, and instead of the 
minute detail of the German school, breadth was substituted, with 
greater attention to tone and colour than Antonio aimed at. 

Vandyke, the pupil of Rubens, produced many very fine plates, 
principally portraits. These he executed himself. These works of 
Vandyke were not the work of the graver, but were produced by 
etching the entire work by means of an acid. 

In this marner of work the procedure is as follows :—The sheet of 
burnished copper is coated with an acid-resisting coating called a 
ground, to which the pencil outline is transferred as in the case of an 
engraving. These lines are then scratched over, and the shading 
proceeded with in the same way by means of a needle set in a long 
handle, and used as one might use a pen or pencil. Of course these 
scratches lay bare the copper, and when the work is far enough 
advanced, the plate is subjected to the action of an acid, when the 
bare lines are eaten deeply into the metal. On removing the ground, 
the plate can be printed from just as an engraving is done. This 
process does not require the same practical skill so necessary to 
produce a good line engraving. 

Heading this school of etching stands Rembrandt. He gaye the 
fuli range of tone, and the full force of high light and intense shadow. 
Enough has been said of the Continental men; let us now turn our 
attention nearer home. 

In England the earliest engraving of any historical value might be 
said to be the portrait of Queen Elizabeth engraved by William Rogers 


from a portrait by Isaac Oliver. The first influence, however, left jp 
England, was that of Rubens and Vandyke. Possibly this is to be 
accounted for by the fact of both having resided in England and 
been so handsomely treated by Charles I. Despite all the cout 
patronage which Vandyke received, he is said to have been so sore 
pressed for money that he is declared to have consulted some sooth, 
sayer or magician, 

lt was during this regn that Faithorne produced a series of 
engraved portraits, considered) to be the first really artistic natiye 
production. He as a Royalist fied to France, where he made v0 
use ot his time by studying the works of able engravers there, wag 
were working in the spirit of the school of Rubens. 

We all know the story of how mezzotint engraving was sugwested: 
to Prince Rupert, the nephew of Charles I., by seeing a soldig 
cleaning his rusted gun. This, no doubt, is a fable, but there can 
be no doubt that he has the honour of introducing the process into 
England. The crédit of the invention of the process is generally 
assigned to Ludwig von Siegen, a lieutenant-cotonel in the service: 
of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, who used the method in executing 
a portrait dated 1642; but of this latter. It was not, however, till) 
the reign of George II. that mative genius showed a real interes 
the art of line engraving. 

William Hogarth, whose name is of world-wide celebrity, engraved 
his own picture in a firm, clear style, similar to that practised the 
in France. His satires on the life of his ‘time are familiar to al 
from such series of engravings as the Marriage a la Mode and the 
Rake's Progress. 

The pre-eminent names, however, among English line engravers) 
are Sir Robert Strange and William Woollett. These men, by the 
great excellence of their work, placed England on an equal with 
Continental schools. 

Strange was a native of Orkney, born in 1721, and learned his art 
in Edinburgh with one Cooper. On the outbreak of the °45 Rebellion 
he joined the ranks of the Pretender, and after Culioden he fled to” 
France, where he, so to speak, relearned engraving by studying the 
works of men there who were carrying on the traditions of the schoo 
of Rubens. On returning to England, his talent was soon. recognised 
and he was largely patronised. Strange confined himself to figure 
work, principally of class:cal subjects, and during a visit to Italy, 
produced some of his finest plates after Raphael, Titian, and other 
masters. 

Woollett, on the contrary, took up the branches of landscape and 
history. His skilful and intelligent labour brought him renown not 
only in England but on the Continent. Among his most celebrat 
plates are “The Fishery,” “The Battle of La Hogue,” and “The 
Death of General Wolfe.” Woollett lived in London all his days, i 
a house in the neighbourhood of Rathbone Place, where, when he had 
finished a plate, he celebrated the event by firing a cannon from th 
root of his house. There 1s a tablet to his memory in Westminstel 
Abbey. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century much fine work was 
produced in England by such men as James Heath, Anker Smith, 
Sherwin, and lastly the unfortunate Ryland, who ended, an eventiul 
life by being hanged for forging two bills on the Hast India Company, 

Later on were John Landseer, father of the famous animal painter, 
Bromley, the two Cooks, Jolin Burnet, celebrated as an art author, 
Charles Heath, and others. 

The close of the eighteenth and opening of the nineteent centwy 
witnessed what might be called the rise of a series of landscape 
engravers. This was the time when Scott by his poems and novels 
had drawn attention to the beauties of landscape, but it was the 
time of J. M, W. Turner, perhaps the greatest of all andscap 
painters. To engrave the reproductions of the latter called forth 
long line of names, not the least among them being our townsmal 
Quaker Millar, for whose style Turner had a decided partiality. 
Often replying to publishers’ inquiries as to whom he would advise 
to execute the work, “ Oh, send it to the old Edinburgh Quaker. 

Leaving line work now to deal with that of mezzotint, we come 
upon a manner of work which, if not so difficult. and severe, 18 never” 
theless more peculiarly national and popular, having been with bu 
very few exceptions confined to England. In this style the engraver 
starts by working from black or dark to light. The forming of the 
grained surface on which to work is effected by means of a tool knowl 
as a rocker—a steel tool about two inches broad resembling a stumpy 
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el, one of its faces being grooved, and the cutting edge being | I the necessary apparatus at hand. Let us form ourselves into a 
red. This instrument is rocked or wriggled repeatedly over the | group and retire behind this isochromatic screen. Here we can sit 
ace of the plate, until the entire surface appears covered by a in camera, out of the range of the most brilliant view-finder. 

led-like roughness. This surface is blackened with printer's “Miss Hypo, I have a positive declaration to make. For many 


and the design scraped out by the engraver in all its variations of | months your latent image has been imprinted on my heart, and now 
tness, the high lights being burnished. This department of | the alkali of your sweet presence has accelerated its development.” 
raving found its highest development during the reign of George “Oh, Mr. Pyro!” she exclaimed. “Did the image flash out 
rapidly? ” 

ymes M‘Ardell, a native of Dublin, was one of the early men ot “No,” he answered softly; “first the high lights, then the half 
century who developed the artistic possibilities of mezzotint by | tones, and finally the shadows.” 

excellent plates after Sir J. Reynolds, whose ‘broad treatment of “T ain so glad you do not wear your heart on your sleeve,” she 
subjects made his pictures exceptionally suitable for this method | whispered, “or it might have been over-exposed.” 

nterpretation. Of M*‘Ardell Reynolds is declared to have re- “Ah,” he said, “it was almost a snap-shot, for do you not remem- 
ked that even if the colours of his pictures faded his fame would ber at our first brief meeting I had but time to take my cap off and 
preserved by M‘Ardell’s engravings. This man introduced the | put it on again?” 

tice of using vigorous etching to heighten the effect of mezzotint. Duiing this conversation they had been gradually approaching 
mong his successors were R. Houston, John Greenwood, Edward nearer to each other, with an almost imperceptible rack-and-pinion 
ver, John Spilsbury, Valentine Green, Jones Raphael Smith, and | movement. 

is of others, the greatest, however, being Richard Earlom, who At length he murmured, in intensified tones,. “Miss Hypo-- 
raved after various masters, ancient and modern, and by the wide | Veloxia, if I may call you so, let me be your head-rest.” 

ye of the subjects he undertook showed the wide resources of the She blushed like a ruby lamp, and then gracefully reclined in pro- 
e. file against his rising and falling shirt front, looking like a delicate 
; was during this time that the Boydells had established their | red chalk carbon print mounted on best white Bristol board. 

ous firm, and a great proportion of the best prints of this period “Oh, Mr. Pyro—George,” she murmured sweetly, “mind my 
r the address of these famous publishers and engravers. frilling.” 
ther important mezzotint engravers of this period are Charles “Frilling,” he repeatedly dreamily, as though quoting from a 
mer and Samuel William Reynolds. The latter is reported to text-book. “A ten-per-cent. solution of alum will prevent any 
e been offered an important office in the court of George III., at trilling.” 
Wary of £900 a year, but the offer was refused. The two names Then as his arm stole round her swing-back he asked her tenderly, 
ch close this great period of mezzotint engraving are David Lucas “What useful photographic accessory do you resemble now, 
Samuel Cousin. dearest? ” 
he former engraved a series of landscapes after Constable which “A squeegee, George, dear,” she answered, guessing right the very 
justly renowned. One of the series, Salisbury Cathedral, was first time. 
raved at Constable’s expense, and published by Hodgson, Graves, Suddenly, like a flash light, it was borne in upon Miss Hypo that 
Co., for the painter, 1837. After his sudden death in the same | Mr. Pyro was about to P. O. P. the question, and she remembered 
r it was sold at Foster’s, and bought in for eighty guineas, hardly that it is not advisable to delay fixation unduly, so when, after 
price of two proofs at the present time. Last year, at Christie’s, thinking out the correct formula, George flung himself down at her 
‘of Lucas’ mezzotints after Constable’s picture, “The Lock,” | feet on the lower joints of his bipod, her answer came in dulcet 


ught ninety-two guineas, and a line engraving by Valentine Green | tones, like the trickling of gold chloride from a graduated measure. 
| more, namely, £237 5s.. showing clearly how this vanished art And it was not a negative. 

ppraised at the present day. 

lousin’s figure work is familiar still, particularly his reproductions 
wr Reynolds, but coming, as he did, after a long line of men who : 
| done so much to develop and exalt the art, he to some extent THE EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ears a repetition. Guorce M. AILLMAN. 


———_——————<—$__o—_—__——_—_ 


A Yrar oF IncREASED PRorFits. 


: Tur annual report of the Hastman Kodak Company has been pub- 


lished, and shows the earnings of the Company to have advanced 
HOLE very considerably above the figure for the preceding twelve months. 
A Puoto-Romantic EprsopeE. Following on the publication of the report, a sensational rise of 


é och twenty-two points took place on the Stock Exchange last week in the 
courtesy of the Editor of “Punch,” we reproduce a contribution Onda aa of the coinpany: 


oF Ena iho eseais isis oH our con tem DOraLy acl woe The Ordinary shares, of which there are 250,000, have a nominal 
y be commended for holiday reading. “Punch” for many years | a1y6 of 100 do lars, or £20. They now stand at 210 dollars, or £42. 


y ms shown itself alive to the Hn vai Cane’ esl iene he and although nominally they are worth £5,000,000, their market 
hnical operations and the “shop” expressions of photography. value is £10,500,000. 


ly a few days ago we chanced to turn up the “ Dark Room Solilo- T 


E Suie 5 he reason for the rise was the extraordinary success which has 
,” and we all of us remember, we suppose, Du Maurier’s skit on 


: attended the Company during 1905. 
psuburban piouser ap ner a ho begs the damsel of Eaton Square to The net profit for the year is £827,610. Of this £75,302 is used’ to 
ink of ‘im.”—Eds., B.J.P. 4 pay 6 per cent. on the Preference shares, £483,085 to pay 12 per cent. 
* * * , z te eee oR Pts 4 t 
they met at the conversazione of the local amateur photographic Gee Oixtinay Snes, and Spi Sicedyis thisseunpius achoun 
c ss cians 2) balance, which at December 31 last stood at £712,729. 


lety. : ; ; 5 np al, Al An extra dividend of 24 per cent. on the Common stock of the 
How delightful to be by your side again’ ne murmured. Company will be paid during the present month. 


fe been trying to get you within my focal range all the evening, and The annual earnings for the last eleven years show a record of 


«pally Gas ssttedaated ‘ steady progress on the part of the Company. They are :— 
That's the worst of those cheap lenses!” she retorted playfully, : 


? 


| veiled her own brilliant orbs with her Thornton-Pickard-like lids. 1895 . £49,656 TOOL oo... eee £517,347 
‘Do not trifle with me!” he exclaimed wildly. “ Since our last 1896 eee oe ae i aan 
eting I have been stretched on the drying rack. I cannot eat. I 897 ... ee a oo Aastiaa 

d my plates away from the exposure table untouched, and I have 898 ... Fe Ge fae a Sat 
sotten my actinometer number. There are films before my eyes, ae oe Gis > 

m hopelessly fogged, and my progress is merely a succession of GOO oes eeeseeeeeeeeee OLE 

Ik slides. Lord Kelvin and Sir James Pender represent the English share- 


‘But there! I have no desire to enlarge on my feelings, nor have holders on the board of directors. 
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Patent Dews. 


—_>—__—_ 


Process patents—applications and speciftcations—are treated in 
“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between March 
26 to SL:— 


Repropucina Parrerns.—No. 7,250. Apparatus for the produc- 
of picture patterns by a photographic method. Neu Graphic 
Act-Ges, 18, Southampton Buildings, London, E.C. 

Apparatus.—No. 7,295. Improvements in photographic apparatus. 
Cesar Motti, 46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, E.C. 

Suurrers.—No. 7,314. Improvements in photographic shutters. 
William James Bulgin and Arthur Edward William James, 
60, Grange Road, Ashton-on-Mersey, Cheshire. 

CrnematocraPHs.—No. 7,403. Improvements in cinematographs. 
Ernest Reginaid Law, 31, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

PHorograrnic Lenses.—No. 7,661. Improvements in certain photo- 
graphic lenses. Harold Dennis Taylor, Buckingham Works, 
Bishophill, York. 

Printing APPARATUS.—No. 7,737. Improved photographic printing 
apparatus. Aaron Henry Howell, 38, Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C. 


COMPLETH SPHCIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 


Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Repratine Back.—No. 9,729. 1905. The invention consists in an 
improved repeating back for taking midget and stamp photo- 
graphs, and is to enable a number of such small photographs to 
be taken upon a single plate in a short space of time and in such 
a manner that the various pictures shall be correctly placed upon 
the plate so that no overlapping can occur in the adjustment 
of the plate to the various positions in which it is exposed. An 
ordinary camera is employed, which comprises at its back 
vertical guides for the reception of a sliding framing which is 
adapted to receive in horizontal guides the dark slide and carries 
beneath the latter a focussing screen, so that by moving the 
frame up in its guides the screen is brought opposite the exposure 
aperture in the camera back, and by sliding the dark slide in 
the horizontal guides a fresh portion of the plate is brought into 
position for exposure. There is provided in connection with the 
camera, a reversible dark slide so fitted that a number of pictures 
can be taken upon different portions of the same plate, and not 
two only as heretofore; also an automatic mechanism for 
accurately adjusting the dark slide and for indicating to how 
many of its possible positions the dark slide has been adjusted, 
so that it is impossible to make a mistake in the counting of 
the number of exposures even when working very quickly. Upon 
the back board a, which may be of such dimensions as to fit in 
the back of a camera of any desired size, a carrier or adapter } 
is mounted by means of the circular guide and guide way c, in 
order to allow, in the well known manner, of securing pictures 
either in the upright or horizontal positions. This rotatable 
adapter 6 is fitted with guides d along its vertical edges, such 
guides being preferably constituted by L shaped metal strips as 
shown. Between the guides d is introduced the sliding frame 
or dark slide carrier e in such a manner as to be slidable up 
and down in the guides d, the carrier e being fitted with hori- 
zontal guides f for the dark slide g to move in. A sensitised 
plate / is placed in the dark slide g. Along each edge of the 
dark slide g is formed a number of inclined notches j, preferably 
by fitting strips of brass %, having the notches already formed 
in them, to the said edges. The dark slide g is formed so that 
it can be inserted into the guides with either of these edges 
uppermost. A driving pawl / is adapted to engage with one of 
the inclined notches j during each upward sliding movement of 
the carrier e, and to then move the dark slide in the guides fa 
distance equal to the distance separating one notch 7 from the 
next, such distance being equal to the width of the desired pic- 


ture, thus an exposed portion of the sensitised plate is automati. 
cally moved away from the exposed aperture and a fresh portion 
of the plate is brought opposite such aperture. The automatic 
movement may be effected by carrying the pawl J upon a spindle 
m rotatably mounted in a block m slidable in a guiding frame o, 


Xia 
Mm 


Fig. 1, 


To the spindle m is fixedly connected a lever p which is ful 
crummed at qg to the adapter b. It will thus be seen that as the 
carrier e is moved upwards from the position shown in the drav- 
ings, the lever p will be turned about its fulcrum q and will 
move the block m from the right hand end of the guide o, in 


which position it is seen in Fig. 1, to the left-hand end of the 
guide, Fig. 1, thus the pawl J, being in engagement with the 
second notch from the left-hand end of the dark slide g mov 
the latter to the left and upon the next descent of the on 
the block m and pawl J will be moved to the right and the paw 
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will move into the third notch. ‘An exposure aperture r in the 
ack board a, a similar aperture s in the adapter 6, and a similar 
yperture ¢in the carrier ¢ are in alignment when the carrier e is in its 
owermost position, that is to say when it rests against the stops 
t. In this position an exposure can be made by drawing back the 
Byer of the dark slide and by pressing together the knobs w, «, 
which later movement imparts a pull to the wire y causing the 
ever z to turn and to oscillate the wings 1, 2, of the shutter in 
he well known manner. The operation is as follows:—The 
‘ocussing having been accomplished and the carrier e having been 
noved down to the position shown in Fig. 2, the cover v is drawn 
mut and the shutter operated so that an exposure is made upon 
shat portion of the plate shown in dotted lines in Fig 1. The 
over v is then pushed home again, and the thumb being applied 
‘0 release the spring detent 13 the carrier e is moved upwards in 
its guides d until arrested by the catch 3. During this upward 
novement the lever » has caused the pawl 7 to move the dark 
slide to the left hand, Fig. 1, to the extent of the distance 
setween two adjacent notches. The focussing screen 4 may now 
9¢ observed, and when the fresh adjustments have been made the 
sarrier e is moved downwards into contact with the stops w, the 
oawl 7 being meanwhile oscillated in the manner described so 
shat the pointer 8 moves on from the numeral “1” on the disc to 
she numeral “2” when the fresh portion of the plate can be ex- 
posed. If now a horizontal or so called “landscape” picture is 
lesired in place of the ordinary upright picture, a suitable clamp 
or catch 15 may be released and the adapter 6 ‘be revolyed upon 
the back board a by means of the circular guide and guide 
way c. After the third picture has been taken upon this half 
of the plate, the dark slide g is taken out of its guides f and is 
re-inserted in an inverted position, that is to say, so that the half 
of the plate now seen uppermost in Fig. 1, will be brought to the 
lower position and into alignment wth the exposure apertures 
and the pointer 8 then points to the lower set of numerals upon 
the disc 6, and when the numeral 3 in such lower set is reached 
it is at once seen that the whole of the plate has been exposed. 
Seorge Thomas Bayley, 3, Union Street, Stonehouse, Devon. 

SEnsrriseRs.—No. 16,227, 1905. The claims are: (1) For the 
manufacture of blue colouring matters of quinoline group by the 
action of an alkali, in presence of formaldehyde (or of a substance 
yielding formaldehyde) on a salt of an alkyl-quinaldinium base, 
sither alone or mixed with a salt of an alkyl-quinolinium base, 
and (2) for photographc emulsions sensitised with these dyes. 
As an example of the mode of production, the following in given 
by the patentees. Thirty parts of quinaldine-etho-iodide may 
be dissolved in 150 parts of hot pyridine, and 10 parts of formal- 
dehyde of 40 per cent. strength and 10—15 parts of soda-lye of 
16 per cent. strength are added; the whole may then be heated 
to boiling for some minutes. When cold the product separates 
partly as crystals of metallic lustre, and may be completely 
precipitated by addition of about 500 parts of water. It may 
be washed with water and recrystallised from alcohol or methyl 
alcohol. The colouring matter is dissolved by alcohol to a blue 
solution and its properties correspond with those previously 
described. The invention includes the use as raw materials of 
salts of the homologous and substituted alkyl-quinaldinium and 
alkyl-quinolinium bases as well as the salts of the simple alkyl- 
juinolinium and alkyl-quinaldinium bases. The colouring 
matters obtained are also blue, green-blue to blue-green, and 
have the same properties as those described above. For the 
formaldehyde may be substituted such compounds as either 
readily yield formaldehyde or may be easily transformed into 
formaldehyde, for instance, anhydro-formaldehyde aniline and 
its homologues, besides methylal, ethylal, and the like. The 
process is not essentially changed when these are used. The 
colouring matters prepared as described above from alkylhalides 
are themselves halides and may be treated with salts of metals 
forming insoluble halides, such as silver salts, in order to con- 
vert them into salts in which other acid radicles take the 
place of the halogen, thus for instance, with silver nitrate the 
easily soluble nitrate may be obtained. The chief application 
of these colouring matters is in photography, as they render 
silver halide emulsions manufactured in any known manner, 
highly sensitive to red light. O. Imray for Farwerke, vormals 
Meister Lucius and Briining, Hoechst a/Maine, Germany. 


The following complete specifications are open to public inspection 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 

ScrrEws.—No. 6,881, 1906. Optical screens for photographic and 
printing purposes. Smith. 

PRODUCING Parrerns.—No. 7,250, 1906. Apparatus for the produc- 
tion of pictures, patterns, etc., by a photographic process. Neu 
Graphic Act. Ges. 

Crnematocrapus. — No. 7,403, 1906. 
Law. 


Photo-D)echanical Dotes. 


eee 
The Reproduction of Chinese Whites. 


In the paragraph on this subject last week the filter requisite 
to enable Chinese whites to be photographed satisfactorily 
was stated to be 10 per cent. quinine sulphate. This was a 
printer’s error. The amount should be 1 (one) per cent. only 


The Bolt Court School Report. 

There are thirty-three plates accompanying this report, five 
photogravures, eight lithographs, one collotype in colour, and 
the rest line, half-tone, and three-colour blocks. The latter 
seem to be of steadily improving quality. The photogravures 
are also good, some excellent subjects being reproduced. We 
suppose the block work is quite up to the average, but many 
of the subjects are not striking, and there is an absence of 
any particularly educational or experimental ones, except per- 
haps in the case of two plates reproducing sketches for book- 
bindings. These are effective enough. Many of the reproduc- 
tions are from originals by students in the design or art classes, 
some of the designs for book decoration being decidedly good. 


Cinematographic apparatus. 


Photography and Map Reproduction. 


When a section of a map has been required to be reproduced 
on an enlarged scale it has usually been the custom to do it by 
means of the pantograph. But map makers are finding that it is 
more expeditious and more economical to photograph the original 
map, then enlarge on to bromide paper (generally a gaslight paper) 
and then trace over the enlargement. Plan reproduction establish- 
ments often employ girls to do tracing, as they find them reliable, 
and their labour not so expensive as men’s. 


Retouching Screen Negatives. 


Provided the half-tone negatives are not varnished, the dots may 
be strengthened by blacklead. If only a small portion is required 
then a soft pencil is used, if a large area such as a sky, the lead may 
be rubbed on by means of a pledget of cotton wool or a stump. 
The lead will be found to adhere to the tops and sides of the dots 
only, and if done correctly will not touch the centre of the spaces 
between the dots. One would think it unnecessary to resort to 
this practice at all, nevertheless it is the rule at one large Con- 
tinental establishment, and almost every negative is so retouched. 


~~ 


Epucarion by Photograph.—By courtesy of the Board of Educa- 
tion there is now on exhibition, at the Bootle Museum, a series of 
choice photographs of Westminster Abbey. The pictures, which are 
exceptionally fine examples of the photographer’s art, number sixty- 
eight, and are comprised in some thirty-four frames. The collection 
will remain on view until the middle of June next, and may be 
inspected by the public free of charge. 


A Comsryep Outing of Societies:—Messrs. Walter D. Welford 
(president) and T. Mitchell (hon. sec.) of the South Essex Camera 
Club, have issued a letter to the societies that attended last year’s 
event. They are anxious to hear from some society willing to 
organise the outing for 1906, and with a view to this, for opinions 
as to date and promises of support, they ask the hon. secs. or a 
representative to attend an outdoor meeting, or hon. secs. outing, 
at Wanstead Park on Saturday afternoon, April 21. Meet at 
Pavilion at 3.30 p.m. 
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Dew Books. 


Die Retusche yon Photographien. By Grashoff-Loescher. Berlin: 
Gustav Schmidt. Price, 2s. 6d. 

This work, originally written by Grashoff, has been revised by 
Herr Fritz Loescher. It is hardly necessary to say much about it, 
as it has reached its tenth edition—a fairly conclusive proof that its 
teachings are satisfactory. The chief alterations, however, from the 
previous edition are that the chapters on negative and print retouch- 
ing are practically re-written, and a new chapter on the working up 
of landscape negatives and the making and working up of enlarged 
negatives for gum printing has been added. 


Die Farben-Photographie. 
Schmidt. Price, 2s. 6d. 

Since the first edition of Dr. Kénig’s work was written in 1904, con- 
siderable advances have been made in the sensitising of plates, and 
this has entailed practically an entirely new chapter on this subject. 
Other new matter has been added in the shape of full working in- 
structions for most of the direct methods of colour photography, 
including the Lumiére, Sanger-Shepherd, Selle, Pinatype, and Pina- 
chrome processes. This last, we note, is stated not to give per- 
manent results, and therefore is no longer in practice. There is, how- 
ever, no mention of any photo-mechanical process, the book being a 
practical treatise on the ‘processes, examples such as were shown at 
the recent exhibition held in our offices. 

The direct processes such as Lippmann’s and Becquerel’s are briefly 
treated of, and a very complete section deals with the additive 
methods by optical synthesis, and the making of a chromoscope. 


ungsbuch. By A. Parzer-Mi 
Price, 3s. 6d. 

This is the second edition of a work which can be best described 
as a reference book for amatewrs, for in its 237 pages will be found 
a brief description of almost every branch of photography from the 
making of spurious ghosts, caricatures and silhouettes, to X-ray 
work and colour photography. Considering that there are no less 
than seventy-six subjects treated of, it is obvious that the information 
given is in no case complete, still there is something to be found on 
most subjects, and here and there one does find references given to 


By Dr. E. Wénig. Berlin: Gustav 


Photographisches Unterhal Ibacher. 


Berlin: Gustav Schmidt. 


complete monographs on the subjects. 


The book is very fully illus- 


trated with half tones, mostly from actual specimens of the processes 


made by the author. 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


Anachromatic Lenses. 
Fayette, Paris. 
Since the appearance of 


Made by 


—+o2 


L. Turillon (late Darlot), 99, Rue la 


the contributions by MM. Puyo and de 


Pulligny, dealing with these new lenses of their design, we have 


been in receipt of severa 


of the actual lenses constructed by 


M. Turillon, and we shall probably be consulting the wishes of many 


of our readers in placing 
ments. 


before them a description of the instru- 


This we do here, after the optical examination of one 


example of M. Turillon’s manufacture, but the optical properties of 
the lenses demand a more extended consideration than can be given 


them in this place, and we 


iscuss them in an article on another page. 


The anachromat outfit, of which we are writing, is supplied as a set 


of four lenses, all fitting t 
identical focal length suite 
lenses of 12 inches focal | 
plate, each glass is of large 
single uncorrected lens of cr 
rack and pinion portrait ty 


he same mount and giving objectives of 
d for different purposes. The set gives 
ength put forward for use on a 7 x 5 
diameter, about 24 inches, and each is a 
own glass. .The mount is of the ordinary 
pe, but, unlike the ordinary portrait: lens, 


the rack is not used for focussing, but for the chromatic correction 


of the objective. The diap 
the numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 
sures. No. 1 is £/5.5 with 
the set in front of the stop, 


ragm scale on the mount is marked with 
and 32, representing the relative expo- 
the doublet, //5 with the plano lens of 
and #/6 with either the plano or meniscus 


lens behind the stop. ‘The whole lens weighs 2 lbs. 6 oz., and has a 
34-inch flange, hence a camera of strong build, and with larg 
bellows is necessary, but a very great extension is not called fon 
The double extension square bellows camera of “studio” patter j 
suitable for the purpose. ‘ 
The mount bears the well-known name of Darlot, which is q 
sufficient guarantee of excellent workmanship and finish. One or ty 
small matters are, however, worth drawing attention to. The stop. 
marks now. come under the jacket and are invisible when the lens 
is adjusted for focussing. If marked on the other side of { 
diaphragm slot this trouble would disappear. Again, the book 
“ Artistic Lenses” continuaily suggests the use of such apertures 
f/6, £/6-3, £/6.5, f/7, ete., but the two largest stops provided haye 
exposure values of 1 to 2 only, and no intermediate stops are given, 
We suggest that an additional mark representing an exposure yalue 
of 14 would be an advantage. This would correspond to a stop o 
from f/6 to about f/7.3, with the different combinations, and would 
be distinctly useful in attempting to follow the advice given in the 
book. 
The whole outfit is sent out in leather case and costs 85 francs, 
The lenses, however, can be obtained of suitable sizes to fit any 
focussing portrait mount, and thus the whole can be obtained at a> 
low figure, although the price of the complete set cannot be cal 
excessive. 


So 


A New Developing Dish. Made by Taylor, Tunnicliff and Co., Ltd, 
Hastwood, Hanley, Statts. 
The makers of this new pattern of dish recommend it primarily) 
on the ground that the plate can be developed, fixed, and washe 
it film downwards. We are not entirely of their view in regard 
the alleged advantages of this facility, though we have convinced’ 
ourselves in several ways that gelatine plates can be so handled im 
the dish with impunity. The inverted position is possible owi 
to the special construction of the bottom of the dish. It is forme 
four slightly raised inclines leading from the centres of the sides of 
the dish, and meeting in the centre of the dish. As a result the 
plate rests on four points, and it is the easiest matter to remove i 
from the developer, pressure on one corner raising that opposite” 
and thus permitting the operator to withdraw it with the finger. As: 
we have said, we have proved to our own satisfaction the absolu 
practicability of working with the plate-film down, (1) by develo 
ing an exposed plate; (2) by-fixing an unexposed and undevelope 
plate, and (3) by bleaching a negative. In each case we found the’ 
action to take place uniformly over the entire surface, the four~ 
minute points of contact of film and dish being noticeable only in the 
case of the fixation experiment by the slightly longer time necessaly, 
to remove the last traces of silver bromide from these parts. This, 
however, may be regarded as a kind of signal that the whole of the 
plate is perfectly fixed. The advantages on which the makers dwell 
are: Economy of developer, facility of control by observing the back: 
of the negative, and protection of gelatine surface from dust; but we 
believe that these points are quite minor ones, and that the com 
venience of the dish for the manipulation of the plate in the usual 
way supplies quite sufficient reason for drawing prominent attention 
to the new introduction. 


a 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

A new list of Messrs. Staley’s is descriptive of the many pattems 
of hand and hand-stand cameras supplied by this house. It calls for 
meation as a well-illustrated catalogue, and for the fact that Messts- 
Staley make a specialty of fitting genuine Bausch and Lamb shutters 
to all kinds of cameras. The list is sent from 19, Thavies Inn, Lom 
don, .C., on receipt of a penny stamp. 

Messrs. Wellington and Ward have issued a new and enlarget 
edition of their booklet, “Notes on the Wellington Specialties, a 
guide in brief to the use of the various well-known “ Wellington 
manufactures. The new edition is brought up to date by notes ye 
light filters for field and darkroom use on the employment ot “Tso 
Speedy” plates, and by the addition of some very useful notes one 
chemicals, a study of which would prove the solution of many 
alleged mysterious problems. The booklet is offered free to any 


bona fide user of photographic materials. 
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Dew D)aterials. 


—— 


oldona” (Self-Toning Paper). Made by John J. Griffin and Sons, 
Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C. 

the new brand of self-toning paper is happily named, inasmuch 
t expresses in a word Messrs. Griffin’s contention that in their new 
duct it is the gold which actually does the toning, and that, this 
racteristic, among others, of the paper should mark it out for a 
gurable reception. As regards manipulation there is a gratifying 
city of information to be given. The printing is done a 
le deeper than usual, and the copies are then placed in a hypo. 
h of 2 or 4 oz. per pint, the stronger bath being employed for 
ler tones. If preferred, the prints may be washed before passing 
) the tone-fixing bath, a practice which is to be recommended on 
score of permanency, and one which, in our not very lengthy 
erience of the paper, yields prints of a tone one or two shades 
mer than those made under identical conditions but without the 
liminary wash. In these respects “Goldona” has all the merits 
dapers of its class. Like them it is the embodiment of necessary 
utment reduced to its simplest terms. The paper also possesses 
very noteworthy feature that the range of tones obtainable in a 
at is a very wide one, with the result that we have deep shadows 
» from the choked-up appearance which a less perfect product 
aid exhibit. For this reason, in particular, “ Goldona” is likely 
ye esteemed among printing papers. The variety of tone produced 
the single fixing operation is good, and in all of them, as we 
l, the retention of the finer half-tones is one conspicuous virtue 
she paper. We understand that Messrs. Griffin have launched a 
eme of free distribution of samples to amateurs, but, doubtless, any 
iries addressed to them at Kingsway, London, by professional 
‘tographers wil! receive every attention. 


Made by Ilford, 


romona” (Bromide) Papers. Ltd., Ilford, 
London, E. ; 
n adding to their series of bromide papers, the Ilford Company 
e provided photographers with three distinct varieties of paper 
enable to the usual development and toning processes. These 
jants of “ Bromona” are :— 

Grey Medium—Brand G. 

Cream Rough—Brand C. 

Aquamarine Canvas—Brand A. 
his se‘ection is oe Which has particularly interested us 
offering new facilities to photographers in the rapid, certain, 
| economical production of prints from both landscape and portrait 
atives. The papers bear, so far as our observations go, a bromide 
usion of the usual kind; it is in the support that the differences 
and the novel character of the results obtainable is observable, 
re especially in the case of the “Grey Medium” and “ Aquamarine 
avas*’ brands of Bromona. Both these are tinted papers, the 
mar being a pale bluish grey, exceeding to a minute extent what 
should consider neutral. The tone in our eyes has appreciably 
re colour in it than can be fittingly described as “grey” simply. 
2 surface of the two papers is very different. Brand G (“ Grey 
dium’’) is not a smooth paper, but the coarseness of its surface 
ot at all pronounced. We should not consider it by any means too 
gh for prints of normal subjects no larger than 5 x 4. The A 
er, however, the “ Aquamarine Canvas,” possesses a pronounced 
sbbly” texture, and is not advanced, we naturally assume, for 
its to be closely scrutinised. For larger work, whole-plate and 
vards, prints made upon this paper present a very agreeable 
earance, and the user of this and the “ Grey Medium” paper will 
be long before he discovers that he has in them the power to 
oy negatives for enlargements which otherwise he would be com- 
ed to reject, except by resort to methods involving series of 
mico-gymnastics out of the question in practical photography for 
mercial purposes. The tinted ground of the paper of itself sub- 


s contrasts to an extent which only requires to be seen by com- * 


ison with a print from the same negative on ordinary white or 
im paper. Moreover. in the case of the A paper, the “pebblw’ 
gularities of the surface break up masses of black shadow in a 
which immensely ameliorates deficiencies of the negative. 

1 regard to the C or “Rough Cream” brand of “ Bromona,” we 


ave these same opportunities for imparting a tone to the photograph, 
but the character of the paper in this instance makes for brightness 
and brilliancy rather than for the more subdued effects to which the 
wo previous varieties lend themselves. The grain of the C paper, 
however, is coarse enough to remedy detailless masses of shadow up 
o a reasonable degree, and for this reason should be a popular 
aper for enlargements of considerable size. In conjunction with 
he sulphide toning process, to which we find it to be agreeably 
amenable, it should be capable of giving extremely rich and hand- 
some effects. 

The impression left on the mind after a considerable batch of 
prints on these new papers had been completed was that in placing 
them on the market Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., are adhering to the policy, 
as evidenced recently in the “ Amauto” plate, of substituting for the 
haphazard methods of the dark room the provision of materials by 
which results are obtainable with a tithe of the trouble and with 
certainty of repetition. In place of tinkering with a bromide print 
by complex solutions to diminish the excessive contrasts, you 
accept the facilities which such papers as these offer, facilities which 
are standardised through the large way in which they are produced 
and which must inevitably pay the photographer better than the old- 
fashioned recipes for doing the same thing by a roundabout process. 

We have only to add that the prices of “ Bromona” are based on 
1s. for twenty-four quarter-plate pieces. 


Under the name of Tylol a new developing agent has been sub- 
mitted to us by Mr. A. Leblanc, representing a French firm of 
chemical manufacturers. “Tylol” belongs to the rapid phenolic 
class like metol, to which it bears considerable resemblance in action. 
Using the general formula as given on page 953 of the Almanac, 1906, 
we find that the image makes its appearance very rapidly, and that 
density is easily obtained with prolonged development. Colour of 
the image is black, and bromide has but little influence on it. With 
potassium in the place of sodium carbonate, the developer seems yet 
more energetic. It may be combined with either hydroquinone or 
pyro, and for the former the following is the proportion sug- 
gested ;— rs 


CIOL. estacouscetocat ts Sana ogEA IDLE: BLOLAUNE lo uoNAOAN 3 parts, 
Hydroquinone 7 parts. 
Sodium sulphite ... 100 parts. 
Potassium carbonate 60 parts. 


Water . 1000 parts. 


This is a very energetic developer, giving full contrast and great 
density in the high-lights with prolonged development. It can also 
be used for bromide paper, with the addition of potassium bromide, 
and gives clean whites and good blacks. From a brief comparison 
with metol in plain aqueous and sulphite solution, Tylol seems to 
possess rather better keeping properties, for in an open dish there was 
markedly less colouration in a given time. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


April, 1906.—Barrhead Amateur Art Club. Hon. Secretary, R. 
Murray, 146, Main Street, Barrhead. 


April 16-21.—Redcar Photographic Society. Entries close April 9. 
Secretaries, W. H. Taylor, Esplanade, and J. M. B. James, 4, Eltow 
Street, Redcar. 


April 18 to 20.—Southend-on-Sea exhibition. 
Archer, 24, Ashburnham Road. 


April 18 to 21.—Bolton Amateur Photographic Society. Secretary, 
T. W. Cross, 27, Latham Street, Bolton. 


April 20-21, 1906.—Watford Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, C. J. Trevarthen, Ashcroft, Bushey Hall Road, Watford. 


April 27-May 27.—Northern Exhibition (Manchester). Sec., 
G. M. Morris, 9, Chandos Road, Cholton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 


May, 1906.—Warrington Photographic Society. 
A. C. Smithson, 15, Chester Road, Warrington, 


Hon. Sec., J. 


Hon. Secretary, 
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D)cetings of Societies. 


see Se 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


April. Name of Society. | Subject. 


i} 
.| Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Assn.| “Printing Papers” Mr. Anderson. 
Stafford Photographic Society.... Annual General Meeting. 


.| Catford & Forest Hill Ph. Soc.|{“ Peeps at the Peak.” Mr. W. D. 


| Dawes. 
.| North Middlesex Photo. Soc. | Excursion to Rochester and Aylesford. 
Oxford Camera Club...... Photography Prize Slides. 
Wandsworth Camera Club 


“Architectural Photography.” 
.| Bristol Photographic Club Amateur Photographer Prize Slides, 
Li.see0...| St. Helens Camera Club ......44| 4 


f‘‘Hend Camera Work.” Mr. K. F. 


Bishop. ¥ — 
17...4..4+.| Darlington Camera Club .......+. tee and Titling. Mr. R. W. 
H ing uy . DLS. 

Warrington Photo. Soc. ......... RS and Mounting.” Mr. D. 


Hackney Photographic Society) ‘‘The Page Croft Pigment Paper.” 
Blairgowrie and Dis. Ph. Assn.| “A Night with the Federation Port- 
i ss 3 ; folio.” 
Cardiff Windsor Amat. Ph. Soe. | Competition Night. feo fia AVE 
feet |f“A Chat on Photography in Natura) 
Redhill and District Cam. Club { Colours.” E. E. and C. Robinson. 
Everton Camera Club...............| Members’ New pantera See im i 
“Marine Photography.” r. F, Jd. 
South London Photo. Society ... Mortimer, F.R P.S. j 
Redcar and Coatham Ph. Soc Yorkshire Photographic Union Port- 
=" ‘ “ folio. 
Yor i ; “Bromide Enlargements.” Mr. H. W. 
.|. North Middlesex Photo. Soe. .. cheat = 
{aes and Beasts of Prey.” Mr. R. L. 


.| Cricklewood Photo. Society......| Woollacott 


Tunbridge Wells Ama. Ph. Assn) Members’ Lantern Slides. 

-| London and Prov, Photo. Assn} “Mattos Paper.” Mr. L. Thornton. 
Southport Photographic Soc. ...| Annual General Meeting. 

.| Burton-on-Trent Nat, His. Soc.) Exhibition. 

.| Darwen Photographic Assn......) Members’ New Slides. 

.| Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn. Auction Sale. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Meretine held Tuesday, April 10. A paper by W. B. Ferguson, 
K.C., M.A., on “A New Method of Calculating the Times of 
Development at Various Temperatures,” was read by the author. 
It was a description of a simpler method than that printed in the 
B.J. March 31, 1905, p. 249. In place of an H. and D. machine, a 
carefully calibrated graded screen was used, and a quarter-plate 
exposed to a standard candle, the exposures being thus from 2 to 
50 c.m.s. This plate was cut into four strips, and two were deve- 
loped for five and ten minutes respectively at 8 deg. C. with the 
H. and D. standard pyro-soda used at half strength. By measure- 
ment in the photometer the development factors were obtained, 
and thence K as the velocity of development, and yo the density- 
giving power. The other two strips were developed in like manner 
for 3 min. 18 sec. and 6 min. 36 sec. respectively at 18.5 deg. C., 
and the above constants also determined in the same way. From 
the results thus obtained it was easy to calculate the necessary 
duration of development to produce any development factor at a 
given temperature, for if the times necessary to produce the same 
development factor at « deg. C. apart are known, the temperature 
coefficient can be obtained by subtracting the logarithm of the 
lesser time from the logarithm of the greater time and dividing by 
«w: the result will be log. 0. Taking, then, the time neces- 
sary to produce, with a given plate and developer at a given tem- 
perature, a given development factor, it was only necessary to 
- subtract from the logarithm of this time 2 log. 6 to obtain 
a table which would give the necessary times of development at 
every 2 deg. In conclusion, Mr. Ferguson stated that in practice 
the above method is not so long as might be thought, and expressed 
a hope that plate manufacturers would see their way to issue with 
each batch of emulsion a table of times o development at different 
temperatures for the particular developer recommended by them. 


Lonpon AND ProyinctaAn PHorocraputc Assocrarron, At the 
meeting on Thursday, the 5th (Mr. W. Hart in the chair), Mr. E. 
Morgan demonstrated the Richmond Self-Toning paper. 


It was, 


he said, his object to try and convince the meeting that it was 
possible to make a great saving in the time of silver printing, and 
that without in any way decreasing the permanency of the prints. 


P.0.P., he thought, would hold its own in the future as in the 
past—at least, until we obtained another process that would give 
the same delicacy. A continuous improvement had gone on during 
the past few years in plates, cameras, lenses, and developers, but 
silver printing had been allowed to almost stand still. Makers of 
silver papers had of recent years tried to do away with separate 
toning baths by adding gold to the emulsion. As all silver papers 
contained a free acid, the putting of such papers direct into an 
hypo bath must produce sulphur toning, and this was withou doubt 
a step backward to the old days when such procedure was common 
The Richmond paper did not depend upon its free acid for the 
toning, as it was recommended to first wash the print for at least five 
minutes—longer being even better—and then to fix for ten minutes 
in a bath of 3 oz. hypo to 20 of water, adding thereto 1 drachm a 
soda bicarbonate. Thus there was not any decomposition of the 
hypo or sulphur toning. The new medium, agar-agar, of the papi 
was not liable to crack or curl, it had a high setting point—that 
of 90 to 98 F. — and it might be worked successfully in a tem 
perature of 150 deg. without any harm. It could be dried pj 
heat—in fact, Mr. Morgan dried prints during his remarks by the 
aid of a spirit lamp, and one could see the steam arising from 
them. Blistering or frilling could not for this reason be met with, 
but the prints could not be squeegeed. The tones could be a 


at will by the length of time in the fixing bath, and for warm ton 
the strength of this could be reduced to 2 oz. in 20 oz. Prin 
after treatment in an acid bath. might also be first toned ina 
platinum bath composed of potass. chloroplatinite 15 gr., wate 
20z. Take 2 drachms stock solution, make up to 10 oz., an tn 
wash for not less than fifteen minutes and fix. Upon being placed 
in the fixing bath the prints at once toned to a good black, and 
the tones were not obtained at the expense of permanency. Mh, 
Haddon asked if agar-agar, when kept in solution, was, Ig 
gelatine, liable to decomposition. When P.O.P., washed, ‘om 
and fixed in separate baths, afterwards darkened, was the arken: 
ing caused by sulphur? Again, the gold in the paper was 

tone it when fixed, but what became of the gold in the high lights 
Was it dissolved in the hypo bath, or left in the paper. If left 
in the paper, was it not liable to damage the print afterwards! 
Mr. Morgan replied that he had not tried the keeping qualities of 
agar-agar in solution, but he thought that any solution so . 
would ferment, hence he thought that it would be dangerous t 
so keep it, though up to the present they had not found any altera 
tion. With regard to the sulphur left in the prints, he t uel 
that was overcome by making up a new fixing bath for each batch 
and so the hypo would not get decomposed and cause sulphur tt 
deposit. His theory as to the gold in the high-lights was thi 
it became insoluble when exposed to light, hence it was soluble i 
the high-lights and not in the shadows. He thought it was 
washed away in the first washing. Mr. Haddon proposed, and Mr 
Teape seconded a vote of thanks to Mr. Morgan, which was heartily 
carried. 


Croypon Camera Crvs.—The President, Mr. W. H. Smith, last 
week gave a demonstration on “Odds and Ends,” which, if not 0 
its entirety photographic, most certainly lost nothing in interest 
on that account. First came “ Sanzol,” the new slow-acting reducer, 
its properties appearing to lie midway between ferricyanide and 
hypo, with its tendency to increase relative contrasts, and ammo 
nium persulphate, so apt at times to undu y flatten the image. 
A negative was successfully reduced before those present. Th 
lecturer next described an ingenious method evolved by him fo 
printing-in cosway, borders, and equally useful for other forms 0 
combination printing, which does not admit of condensed descmip 
tion. Minor workshop practice was then dealt with, and the up 
and wrinkles imparted were so many and varied that it woul 
require a long list merely to enumerate them. One experiment 
the nature of “a pleasant surprise for the children” created som 
fun, and as it has never been described, is worth mentioning. Mr 
Smith, showed an empty tin with the lid off, it being, as a matte 
of fact, a medium-size platinotype tin. In the bottom of the tit 
a small hole was punched, and about two-thirds up a similar hol 
had been made in the side. The tin was then inverted over 2 9 
jet, filled with gas, lighted at top, and then placed in a bowl 9 
water, the hole in the side of the tin standing just clear of th 
water. He then genially said that as the gas burnt away the al 
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ering through the side aperture would at a certain point form 
explosive mixture, when wp would go the tin. On hearing this 
ple explanation several members in its immediate vicinity 
tiedly shifted back in order to obtain a better view, and all 
y attentively watched the dwindling flame; the chief point of 
srest apparently being not so much the manner in which the 
might go up, but rather the precise direction in which it would 
ne down. Lower and lower, but very slowly, sank the flame, 
il it almost disappeared, turned green for a second, then, with a 
1g, the tin shot up, duly recorded itself on the ceiling, and 
igingly returned close to the starting point. 


sRISTOL PHoroGRAPHIC CiuB.—At the last meeting, Mr. F. Wilkey 
fe’ a practical demonstration of printing in platinotype, and in 
cribing the ideal negative required, he stated that the deepest 
dows should be slightly veiled, in order to avoid “bronzing” in 
print. Another point emphasised was the influence of sodium 
phosphate in the developer upon the contrasts, the larger the 
portion of this salt the greater the contrasts. For normal nega- 
es the following developer was specially recommended, viz., 
assium oxalate, 16 oz. ; sodium bi-phosphate, 4 oz. ; water, 112 oz. 
vile for weak negatives the sodium bi-phosphate could be increased 
6 oz. 


SoutH Lonpon PHorocRapuHic Socrrery.—At the annual meeting 
d April 2, 1906, at Collyer Hall, Mr. C. H. Oakden, F.R.P.S., was 
cted President for the year in place of Mr. J. T. French, whose 
w of office had expired. Mr. C. Churchill, F.R.P.S., who for 
ny years has been the much valued Treasurer of the Society, found 
nself compelled to resign, and Mr. W. Calder Marshall, F.C.A., 
s elected in his place. Mr. C. Churchill and, Mr. H. Creighton 
ckett were each unanimously elected to the position of Vice- 
esident of the Society. 


REDHILL AND Disrricr Camera Crup.—At the meeting, on April 4, 
. G. E. Frisby gave a very interesting lecture om photography as 
plied to natural history. Mr. Frisby exhibited slides illustrating 
s life history of insects and their habits, and also specimens of 
yeral rare forms found in this and other countries. He also showed 
otographs of fossils, shells, etc., showing the wonderful way in 
lich their details and peculiarities can be portrayed by the camera. 


Ommercial § Legal Intelligence. 


ee 


A Carpirr Canvassing Casc.—Last week Edward Kelsey was 
arged on remand at Cardiff with having, by means of false pre- 
aces, obtained 9s. from his employer, Mr. Clement Stone, photo- 
apher, 2, Guildford Crescent. Mr. Samuel, for the prosecution, 
id prisoner was employed to canvass and collect orders for the 
largement of photographs. Upon all orders obtained he received 
per cent. commission, in addition to nominal wages of 10s. a week, 
hich was passed upon proof that the orders were satisfactory. 
isoner also received from every customer a shilling deposit. He 
ve a receipt for the shilling, took down the name and address 
the customer from whom the order was taken, and also wrote 
e name and address, together with the necessary particulars for the 
largement, on the backs of the photos. On Saturday, February 24, 
went, as usual, to the shop, and handed in five photographs, all 
which were found to be fictitious orders. Prisoner was only 
arged, however, in respect of two of those orders. He succeeded, 
ywever, in obtaining the commission on the two orders. He was 
yt entitled to the commission until the orders had been proved 
be satisfactory, but upon his plea that his wife was unwell, and 
iat he himself was recovering from a severe illness, prosecutor was 
duced to pay the money in advance. Prisoner received 17s. 6d. 
together, which was equal to 10 per cent. on each of the five 
ders, less the Ss. deposits. For the defence, Mr. Harold Lloyd 
ibjected witness to cross-examination, a large portion of which 
e may quote, as reported in the “South Wales Daily News.” 
re you the Free Enlargement Company? asked Mr. Harold Lloyd.— 
0. Have you anything to do with that company?—No. Were 
yu complainant in a case at Caerphilly Police Court a few weeks 
:0?—Yes, I was. Was it called the free enlargement case?—I don’t 


—I didn’t have one of my own. 


know what it was called. Did the man beat you with a free enlarge- 
ment? That’s what you summoned him for?—Yes. Why did you 
say you had nothing to do with “free enlargement? ”—I have not. 
It has nothing to do with the case. I daresay not. Was it the 
prisoner’s duty to go about to various people in the valleys and to 
take with him a large picture?—Yes. When the pictures were 
returned to you they were returned for the purpose of being en- 
larged?—Yes. Well, I will leave out the word “free.” I don’t sup- 
pose you do anything free. Is it an enlarging business? Is it the 
word “free” you object to?—Yes. Your travellers are told to tell the 
various people that they would have a large photograph free of all 
cost?—No. I suggest the reason is that in this swindling process a 
large number of photographs are refused ?—No, it isa lie, and I ask 
you not to use the word “swindle.” Mr. Harold Lloyd: I use the 
word advisedly. Continuing, Mr. Lloyd asked: Is it a fact that, a 
large number of orders are taken by your travellers, and when people 
come and ask you to carry out the work you refuse to do it?—No. 
You carry on business in the Rhondda Valley?—Yes. As the Ameri- 
can Photograph Company?—Yes. Also in the Rhymney Valley ?— 
No. Not as the Public Benefit Photograph Company?—No. A man 
pays half the rent of the shop. Do you give instructions to your 
agents to give different names in different va leys?—Not at all. 
Further examined, witness said that prisoner’s wages ranged from 
30s. to 40s. a week. “Sometimes 7s. 6d.?” asked Mr. Lloyd. in 
insinuating accents. Witness: That was when he was boozing. 
Prisoner had never swindled him before. Yes, he used to take about 
a picture as a specimen, and witness expected that picture to be 
returned—a picture he (witness) bought at a sale in Bridge Street. 
Mr. Lloyd : On the picture you put your own label over someone else’s 
name?—Yes. Was it that of the “ Forget-Me-Not” Portrait Painting 
Company?—Yes. Why didn’t you send around your own picture? 
Continuing, witness said he had sued 
yeople in the County Court, not because they refused the pictures, 
but because their payments were in arrears, and he denied that the 
County Court judges had ever made observations reflecting upon his 
pictures. Further examined, witness had never heard that the label 
was washed off by the rain, exposing the title of the “ Forget-Me- 
Not” Company. When he discovered the fraud which you had 
erpetrated he said there was no wonder people made complaints ?— 
Nothing of the kind. And then you decided to lock him up?— 
Not at all. Because he wouldn’t close his mouth?—That’s your 
suggestion, not his. Mr. Lloyd: Nota suggestion. It will be a fact 
presently. Witness denied allegations of making deductions from the 
man’s wages, and said it was not a fact that he owed prisoner « 
yalance of 3s. 10$d. In the course of a later sitting, the prosecutor 
stated that on February 24 prisoner came to his shop in the Wynd- 
am Arcade and handed him five photographs (produced). On the 
backs were the names of the people who gave the orders for enlarge- 
ments, and by which the orders could be verified. Witness paid him 
Js. commission on two of the photographs because prisoner said his 
wife was ill. He altogether gave prisoner 27s. 6d., of which 10s. 
was wages and 17s. 6d. commission, representing 3s. 6d. on each of 
five orders, two of which constituted the second charge against 
prisoner of obtaining 7s. from Stone. The evidence of a number 
of people was heard, to the effect that they had not paid deposits or 
given orders for enlargements. In further cross-examination of tHe 
prosecutor, Mr. Lloyd called for the production of books and waves 
sheets relating to transactions, but witness said there were no sheets, 
and he objected to bringing his books, and Kelsev was committed to 
the Quarter Sessions for trial and admitted to bail. 

Attrcrp Postcard Frauds.—The further hearing of the case 
reported in our issue of February 16 last came before the Somerset 
Quarter Sessions last week. It will be remembered that Joshua 
William Humphreys, photographer, was indicted for obtaining by 
false pretences from Frederick Charles Durbin Hurd the sum of 
£2 7s. 6d. The case for the prosecution was that the accused, who 
had a studio at Blandford, took orders from the prosecutor, a sta- 
tioner, at Shepton Mallet, for the supply of picture postcards, who 
paid £2 7s. 6d. in advance, but no photos were sent, and he placed 
the matter in the hands of the police. Similar evidence was given 
by other witnesses. P.C. Pike said in ten weeks the accused had 
received orders for 50,000 postcards, and had received £113 15s. Mr. 
Wethered submitted there was no case to go to the jury, but the 
Chairman said it must proceed, though in his opinion it was not a 
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strong case. The accused was called and gave evidence as to his 
business transactions for the large supplies of P.O. printing on the 
He denied that he defrauded 
yrosecutor. It was a real genuine business he was carrying ou. In 
*ross-examination the witness said he had had a number of orders for 
a thousand postcards. He had received the money, but he had not 
He had received a sentence of four 
at Stroud in October last, where he 
At the Wilts Quarter 


cards with well-known London houses. 


been able to execute the orders. 
months for false pretences 
pleaded guilty on the advice of the police, 
Sessions, on the advice of the Chairman that there was no bill, the 
indictment was withdrawn. The Chairman summed up strongly 


in favour of the accused, and told the jury they had to see that the 
The jury returned a verdict 


criminal law was not pressed too hard. 
of “Not guilty,” and accused was discharged. In response to Mr. 
Wethered, the Chairman expressed the opinion that in regard to all 


the cases mentioned by the prosecution no further proceedings ought 
to be taken. 


Mr. Apotex Lown 


STEIN, 150, Mansion House Chambers, sum- 


moned in the City of London Court last week for the non-payment 


of £3 9s. due to a printer, was said to be the proprietor of the 


“Alliance Matrimonial Institute,” of the “Smart Syndicate,” the 


Santa Katalina Gold Mining Company, the American Photographic 
Enlargement Agency, the European Patents, and the Comfort Fold- 
ing Patents. The defendant said he had nothing to do with any of 
the companies named, but Judge Lumley Smith said he believed the 


plaintiff, and the defendant would be committed for ten days, the 


order to be suspended while he paid £1 a month, 


Premier Optical Company, Ltd.—Capital, £300, in £1 shares. 
Objects: To acquire the business of the Swift Optical Company, 
of 115, Romford Road, E., and to carry on the business of makers and 
dealers in optical goods, scientific instruments, cameras, lenses, and 
other photographic goods, etc. No initial public issue. Registered 
without articles of association. Registered office, 63, Bolton Road, 
Stratford, E, 


Puororimm, Ltd.—Capital, £2,500, in £1 shares. Objects: To 
carry on the business of manufacturers, importers, and exporters of, 


and dealers in, films, plates, paper, chemicals, and other materials 
for photographic purposes. 


Iiset by Postcard.—In the Chancery Division last week, before 
Mr. Justice Warrington, a motion in the case of “Monckton v. R. 
Dunn and Co.” was heard. Mr. Whately appeared for Mrs. Monck- 
ton, a well-known actress, whose professional name is Miss Gertie 
Millar, and he asked for an injunction to restrain the defendants from 
publishing postcards on the back of which appeared a photograph of 
that lady, which the defendants represented was a true photograph 
of her. In one of these she was represented to have been photo- 
graphed in a nightdress, and in others in different costumes which 
were not too abundant. As a matter of fact, she had never been 
taken in such costumes, and they amounted to a serious libel upon 
a married lady. His Lordship: A pictorial libel? Mr. Whately : 
Yes, of a gross character. He understood that the photographs 
complained of were produced in this way: The photograph of the 
head of Mrs. Monckton was attached to the body of another person 
who had been taken in the various costumes depicted. Mr. CG. CO. 
Scott, who appeared for the defendants, admitted that the photo- 
graphs were produced as described, but he submitted that they were 
not libellous. Although the lady had not at present donned such gar- 
ments, it was quite possible that in the course of her professional 
career she might have occasion to do so. In one of the photographs 
the plaintiff was depicted as emerging from the shell of an egg. 
Surely that was a very innocent suggestion. Now that the attention 
of the defendants, who had acted perfectly innocently, had been 
arawn to the matter they were willing to give an undertaking not to 
publish, etc., any of the photographs complained of until trial or 
further order. His Lordship, on that undertaking being given, said 
he would make no order on the motion. 


A Liverroot Bankruptcy.—At the Liverpool Bankruptcy Court on 
Friday, Mr. Rudd, on behalf of Thomas Edward Parkin, applied 
to the Court to vary an order made in February, 1902, suspending 
the discharge until 10s. in the £ was paid. The failure took place in 
1899, when the applicant was in partnership with one Frederick 
George Fry, and they traded as Parkin and Fry, photographic mate- 


; 
rial manufacturers, in Etna Street, Old Swan, Tiverpoolt a i 
charge of Fredk. Fry had been refused. Mr. Rudd urged that q 
bankruptcy had been entirely brought about by the applican 
former partner, and that in the course of a partnership lasting 9 
a few months the applicant had been “done” out of £1,300, all 

money he possessed. His Honour granted the 


discharge ubj 
” > Subje 
to six months’ suspension, l 


Tue Affairs of a German Court Photographer.— 
heaviest financial downfalls in the critical years 1901-2 
of the world-renowned photographic firm of W. Héffert, of Dresdey 
This firm had branches in many Germany towns, in Berlin, Hambuys 
Cologne, Breslan, Hanover, Leipsic, Constance, ete. It had a splen 
did business, but as the result of reckless expenditure it got int 
financial difficulties, which finally resulted in a meeting of th 
creditors. Hnormous amounts had to be paid for stock and usurioy 
interest, and from the books no less than £40,000 was found to hay 
been borrowed. The money was advanced by all classes ; bankers, ciyj 
servants, small capitalists, veterinary surgeons, 
man were numbered amongst the creditors. 
tion of the latter was hidden for months. ; 
ently appeared as well-to-do merchants, and almost up to the finangj 
downfall this world-wide firm was considered firmly established 
Appearances, however, were deceptive. Numerous agents were 4 
work to open up new sources of money. Twenty per cent. interes 
was willingly paid, and small capitalists were only too easily seduce 
by such a large interest to entrust their savings to the world-wid 
firm of Héffert. When the firm failed in April, 1902, no less tha 
fitteen hundred creditors bewailed the loss of their money to th 
amount of several hundred thousand marks. The principal pro 
prietor, W. Héffert, died shortly before the smash; his SON, a resery 
lieutenant, who managed the branch business in Breslau, Berlin 
and Hanover, absconded, and the widow was left behind without 
means in Dresden. Meanwhile the State Attorney of Dresden hat 
instituted an inquiry against the absconding son and his mother on 
account of fraud. In order to induce people to advance loans the 
rm had issued circulars offering high interest, and young Hoffer 
appeared as a “reserve officer” with such world address, that people 
plainly considered it an honour to be permitted to lend money to thé 
firm. In the summer of 1904, Héffert, junior, returned from Switzer 
and, where he had absconded, and he and his mother had to defend 
themselves against a charge of fraud before the Third Court of the 
Dresden Assizes. Héffert, junior, was sentenced to seven years, and 
his mother to five years, imprisonment, and both are now undergoing 
these sentences in the prison at Bautzen. The Supreme Court refused 
revision, and also a proposal for revival of the suit was thro 
out. The widow Héffert now lies very ill in prison, and is hardl 
ikely to leave it alive. Héffert junior has been brought up from th 
prison at Bautzen before the Dresden Assizes to answer for furth 
frauds. He swindled, immediately before the bankruptcy of his firm 
the lately deceased banker Oeser, out of £300, and his wile o 
£1,350, and a veterinary surgeon, Heerlich, of about £135 ; in the 
rauds his mother, who is so ill, participated. His sentence amoun! 
in all to seven years and six months. 


Amongst, th 
was the y 


Dews and Dotes. 


ASTRONOMICAL Photography.—The extent to which the camer 
enters into the work of the modern observatory is well exemphiie 
in the report of the famous Harvard College Observatory for 195. 
With the Draper 1lin. and 8in. telescopes over 6,000 photographs 
were taken, including 1,133 of stellar spectra. The Bruce telescope 
contributed 523 plates (one resulting in the sensational discovery of 
Saturn’s tenth satellite, and twenty-seven having exposures of zo 
hours each), and the Arequipa branch observatory 2,200. From 
1,580 determinators of the magnitude of the minor planet Eunoml@ 
a variability of half a magnitude in a period of 3 hrs. 24 min. was 
ascertained, and many interesting new variable stars were detected 
during the examinations of the plates of spectra. 


A Ruqursr for Photographs.—Mr. Francis Galton writes t0 


“Nature” from 42, Rutland Gate, London, §.W.:—‘“TI should be 
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eful to your photographic readers, whether amateur or pro- 
onal, who would send me, within the next two or three weeks, 
e photographic portraits, to be cut up, mounted, reduced to a 
ature scale, and so to be published without names. They are 
sed in considerable numbers to control results at which I have 
idy arrived, relating to resemblance. Family portraits would be 
icularly acceptable. I make this appeal, finding it extremely 
blesome, as well as costly, to obtain the needed material in other 
5.” 


SETYL xED Generators.—It is necessary to notice that the 
ession ‘‘carbide-feed” genera no longer sufficiently pre- 
to describe those types of carbide-to-water apparatus in which 
carbide is fed into the water of decomposition by automatic 
hanism. In their original forms (says “ Acetylene”) the intro- 
ion of the carbide into the water in these generators was 
ight about by gravitation or some similar force, the descent 
he holder bell to a certain pre-determined position causing a 
e to open, unlocking the moyable bottom of some receptacle, 
lriving some forwarding gear through the action of a ratchet 
‘pawl. Now, however, builders are constructing carbide-to- 
‘xr generators of the automatic kind in which the feed of the 
ide is effected positively by means of some mechanism foreign 
he apparatus itself, i.e., by means of a train of wheels actuated 
| spring or falling weight. In this type, we gather, the descent 
he holder bell has nothing to do but to release the mechanism 
fuestion, so that the work suddenly thrown on the bell is too 
ll to absorb much of the gas pressure. It has always appeared 
objectionable feature in an acetylene generator fitted with a 
ig holder that the bell should suddenly be called upon to do 
« other than that of forcing the gas through the service, because 
je additional work is at all heavy the pressure at the burners 
4 diminish as long as the bell is otherwise engaged, and thus 
illuminating power and general behaviour of the burners must 
porarily suffer. Naturally, if the additional duty thrown on 
bell is quite small as compared with what it has to do in 
ing the burners, and if the said additional work lasts only for 
ioment (as in opening a water valve), there is no harm done 
md causing an instantaneous jump in the light, but even this 
ot to be welcomed. 


Correspondence, 


Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
_ addresses of the writers are given. 
* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
_ by our correspondents. 

ree 

A MAGNIFICENT OFFER. 

To the Editors. 
entlemen,—You speak pretty often in the B.J.P. about cheap 
yur among photographers and their helps in England. I cannot 
st showing you what can be done on the Continent in that line, 
Ido not think it can be easily beaten. I read in a newspaper 
following advertisement, which I enclose in this latter :— 


_ “Operators, possessing an outfit of Sin. by Tin. sized plates 
wanted, to travel.—-Address, etc.” 

1matter of curiosity I went to the advertiser, thinking that there 
it be something behind it. I was well received, and upon my 
lry as to what the work was to be and the salary, I was informed 
> I was to take photographs while travelling in the West of 
nce, and take views of shops or stores, that I was to pay all 
relling expenses, hotels, and dry plates. These plates, which 
e to be furnished to me and paid by me to the employer, would 
) 2s. a dozen (exactly 2 francs 40 centimes). The views, when 
2n, would be developed by employer, and expected to be good. 
en I asked what I would be paid for each negative forwarded 
supposed good, I was informed that I would receive 0.40 centimes 
each one, or 4d., and, mind you, the plates cost me already 2d. 
m my astonishment at such low figures I was told that I could 


easily earn at that rate the munificent sum of 8s. a day, which 
means my taking fifty negatives each day, and I had to canvass for 
finding these fifty customers each day, take the views, and no account 
was made for a rainy day or days as are common in Normandy. 
Supposing I would be able to earn these 8s., I was to take out of 
these my travelling expenses, hotel bills, furnish my own instru- 
ments, dress, and if I have a family, let them starve. I forgot also 
freight on plates both ways, which I did not inquire about, and 
put these in line.—Yours very truly, 
RENVERSANT. 


therefore will no 


MEASURING SHUTTER SPEEDS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. Watkins is rather unlucky with his formule. 
I do not know whether the relation he has found between the 
“swing,” the periodic time, and the velocity at lowest point is of 
much use, but it is interesting, only he has not stated it-correctly. 


5) 
For small ares the velocity at lowest point is 6/47 (rv = radius of 
circle and @=angle at centre subtended by half swing), The 


: : . . Yr 
swing is 270, and the time is 7 fe 
wi 


swing _ 2 = Vy i 
Hence SWS — = x 9./gr = = V, and taking the usual ap- 
g 
time T 7 
4 22, we have swing 7 Vv 
proximate value = —- : Se WS 
7 time nt 


OK i ra + 
or Le PREM ES = 7 V,not= VY 
time 


(Oly 105 lig Nie 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have read with some interest the letters from Mr. 
Watkins on his method of testing shutter speeds. A simple plan, 
such as the one described, that will give results with approximate 
accuracy, is much to be desired, and as Mr. Watkins gives the 
benefit of his invention to all who wish to avail themselves of it, 
your criticism need not be wholly destructive. Though a nail 
suspension sounds crude I do not take it to be an essential feature 
of the apparatus, or to preclude the use of a knife edge or other 
more delicate form of pivot. 

s—-w 
Qe 7 2a 
accurate over such a small angle as would be described in the 1-50th 
of a second, say, 14 deg. Will you be good enough to give the 
working on which your formula rests, or to work out the example 
of which Mr, Watkins gives the data, your readers will then be 
better able to judge of its utility. 

I have recently had my shutter speeds tested by a well-knowa 
lens maker, and I see that they state on the test sheet that “the 
speeds given are practically, though not scientifically, accurate.” 
Probably Mr. Watkins would say the same of his. 

Mr. Carnegie may have a better method of testing shutters “of 
which the underlying principles are dynamically sound,” but of 
that he is the sole judge, and your readers do not benefit thereby 
until he lays it before them.—I am, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 

C. J. Bosanquer. 


If your formula is worth anything, it should be 


Blackheath, April 3. 

[We have an article appearing shortly on the movement of a 
pendulum, and will postpone further reference to the present con- 
troversy until its publication.—Ens. B.J.P.] 


THREE-COLOUR PORTRAITURE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With reference to the correspondence by your contri- 
butor in this week’s issue, we would like to state for the edification 
of Mr. S. Elwin Neame and others, that it is quite easily possible to 
obtain exposures in the studio with Dr. Koenig’s three rapid filters 
in from 4-5 seconds for the three exposures, so that the drawbacks 
mentioned by your contributor must only be put down to a want of 
information on his part.—Yours truly, Fuerst Bros. 

17, Philpot Lane, London, E.C. 

April 6, 1906. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


oe SSS 


x” All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tau Eprrors, Tam British 
JouRNAL oF PuorograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


” Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


x" Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*." For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


W. H. Midwinter, 48, Park Street, Bristol. 

R. Wilkinson, The Studio, Hornsea, Yorkshire. 
Hornsea Promenade in a Storm. 

ff, V. A. Lloyd, 15, Lord Street, Liverpool. wo Photographs:—Two Dark and 
One White Druin Horses and Riders, styled Ladysmith Horses, 18th Hussars. 
One White Drum Horse and Rider, styled White Willie, 18th Hussars. 


A. Addington, 23, Lincoln Street, Kingsthorpe, Northampton, Photograph (Com- 
bination) of Nine Different Views of Kingsthorpe. 

T. M. Paul, 35, Marsh Street, Middlesbrough. Photograph (Combination) of Mdlle. 
Von-Etta. 


W. Laws, 154, South Eldon Street, South Shields, Three Photographs of the 
Oficial Inauguration of the South Shields Electric Trams. 


G. A. Dean, 14, High Street, Rugby. Photograph of the Interior of Men’s Ward 
(The Benn) Hospital of St. Cross, Rugby. Photograph of the Interior of 
Women’s Ward (The Elizabeth), same Hospital. 

T. K. Frank, 15, The Crescent, Gateshead. Photograph of ‘S.S. Greystoke 
Castle.” 


E. E. Corke, 82, High Street, Sidcup. 
Chancellor, M.A. 

E, Crowe, Thoro’fare, Harleston, Norfolk. Photograph of the Screen in the 
Parish Church at Lye, Suffolk. Photograph of the Interior of Eye Parish 
Church, 


C. Smy, 75, High Street, Upper Houghton, Dunstable. Photograph of the Interior 
of the Parish Church at Houghton Regis, Dunstable. 


A. Shaw, 32, Briardale Road, Seacombe, Cheshire. Photograph of the “8.8. 
Fearless” with Back Broken, Egremont. 


Photograph of Miss Nellie Carter. 
Three Photographs Showing 


Two Photographs of the Rev. B. W. 


Opatines.—1, I have to mount local prints in contact with glass 
and affix the glass to plush frames for a customer, using P.O.P. 
(a gelatine paper). I thought it would be sufficient if I 
squeegeed them on to the warm glass,. but they come off in 
places. I also used glue to affix to the plush, but this has 
faded the prints wherever it has touched in a week or two. 
Will you kindly tell me the best way to do; it is for sea- 
side (cut) trade, and so I do not want more expensive pro- 
ceedings than I can help. I think these are called opalines, 
2. In a note to a letter on p. 279 of this week’s issue you say: 
“Excellent cold varnishes can be obtained commercially which 
can be applied in a minute or two with a brush.” Could you 
give the names of some reliable cold varnishes, as my place 
of business is at some distance from residence, and I have 
such a difficulty in hot varnishing, but have never used cold, 
as I thought they were not good enough to use?—Wepr. 

1. If you are using gelatine prints and no-.alum bath you 

should have no difficulty in getting the prints to hold. How- 

ever, a weak tepid solution of gelatine in which they are 

soaked for five minutes before squeegeeing will cause them 

to adhere. Glue is not a safe mountant. Use a gelatine 

mountant, such as the following from the “Almanac” :— 

Nelson's No: i! gelatine 31........2.....20006-. 4 oz. 

WW DO Tava vladisvecce cox chavtes Porte taeaee aiou snte 16 oz. 

Soften the gelatine in water, liquefy by placing the vessel in 

hot water, and add, a little at a time, and stirring rapidly, 

Methylated  spiri 5 oz. 
Glycerine vo dl ay; 

2. If you state your requirements to any of the large dealers, 

such as Fallowfield or Marion, they can supply you with a cold 

varnish. 


A. H. Mowsray.—l and 2. We regret that we have not directly 
compared the lenses ; it is therefore impossible for us to answer 
these. 5, Depth of focus is a function of the aperture and focal 
length, 

Anxious, CrapHam.—Probably the instrument you want is the neo. 
cyclostyle; the address is 83, Gracechurch Street, E.C, 

Nicut Puorocrapny.—1. Will you tell me if I can get anything of g 
photograph of a florist’s shop at night time with the lights? 
so, how shall I have to go about it, for if I can take it they will 
give me a good order, but I do not want to use any flashlight, 
2. Will you please tell me what kind of a coil I shall want to 
explode some flashlight powder (it is called Bayer flash powder), 
It does not go off so very well with a light, but if you drop a 
red-hot cinder into it or touch it with the red-ho 
go off very well. I thought of a coil that would make a piece of 
platinum wire than was in a coil in the heap of powder red-hot, 
—Txos. Dericarn. 

1. If you work at dusk when there is enough light to illuminate 
details in the scene, you will have no difficulty in getting a very 
satisfactory photograph with an exposure of a minute or two at 
a fairly large aperture, such as f/6 or f/8. You should, of course, 
use a backed plate. 2. A couple of bichromate cells should 
answer your purpose. A dealer in electrical goods will supply 
you. 


Focus or Lens.—Can you kindly oblige me with a couple of methods 
of determining the focus of a single bi-concaye (negative) lens?— 
TCS: 

The lens is placed in contact with a positive lens of sufficient 
(known) focal length to give a resultant positive focal length, 
This latter is measured by any of the usual methods, and the 
focal length of the negative calculated from the formula 

eS 
F = Where F is the focal length of combination, /1 /2 of 
those of the separate lenses. 


Srupio QurRrEs.—Will you kindly answer me the following ques- 
tions? No. 1, Is it possible to do good all-round work ina 
studio 22it. x 12ft.? No. 2. The studio would have to face direct 
east, therefore what would be the best thing to glaze it with? 
How much solid each end, etc.? No. 3. My present studio is 
built of corrugated iron, lined with matchboards. It gets so hob 
in the summer and cold in winter that it makes it unpleasant for 
sitters. How can I build another to keep a more even tempera 
ture, No. 4. How high should the eaves be and height to ridge? 
I should be so very much obliged as a reader for several years of 
B.J.P. for any useful information.—X, Y. Z. 

1. Yes, certainly. But the studio would be better if it could 
be made three or four feet longer, particularly for groups. 
2. The roof might be either white rolled plate or clear glass. 
The side plain or fluted glass. The latter would be the prefer- 
able if the studio is overlooked by close neighbours. About four 
feet six or five feet for a studio of these dimensions. 3. If one or 
two thickness of roofing felt, which is a good non-conductor 
of heat, intervenes between the matchboarding and the iron, the | 
temperature will be kept more even. Two or three inches of saW- 
dust between them will serve the same purpose. 4. About twelve 
feet to the ridge and eight feet to the eaves will be about right, 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inser ted : 
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the text portion of the paper. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


Contents. An Important The letter from Mr. Stackemann in. 


Copyright another column this week draws atten- 
eae Bae Menalp weno tion to a copyright case, in which he was 
STENT NBW Se chictise eee sien | euhle plaintiff, which seems of the very greatest importance 

303 See ASHEN, SORES 315 | to the profession. The case, Stackemann Vv. Paton, has 
ae ete sie ie not yet been reported in the Press, but as soon as the 
Been aN one ae Easter recess is over a verbatim report will be available. 
The importance of the action, however, lies in the ruling 


804 


ICHROME o 
i a Cee a FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS, 316 
3. By Richard Heicke ... 305 MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES : s sc fiat GALSOV ee 
Fon THE SPKEOTROSCOPE, Meetings of Societies for Next of Justice Far vell that certain limited concessions to 
J. Wall, F.R.P.S. sesso. 307 = WEEE coxcprn0 317 | a photographer in the way of issuing copies of a photo- 
BORY AND PRACTICE OF News anp NorEs > Bile in 2 i feralaabl iderati 1 therefor 
NsiFicaTiON IIL. By if COMMERCIAL AND LEGAL IN- graph is a good and valuable consideration, anc therefore 
iorne Baker, b «. 3809 TELLIGHNOB osiccsecscsscoreseoosnses 318 7rig® i ry P ety of 
Boras anD New BE GeRee en he copyright in the photograph becomes the property of 
TURE. By R. Diihrkoop 311 Measuring Shutter Speeds — he party making the concession. This, according to the 
RTIST. THE PHOTO- The Inyention of Self-Toning i ati f " t rd Tas ry 
Mein y cue Movur, Paper Pac Gout TIGHE Chasey 810 information of Mr. Stackemann, was the ground upon 
ohn Bartlett ...scssssese . $11 ANSWERS TO CORRUSPONDENTS.., 320 | Which the case was decided, and those who have studied 
3 he copyright cases of the past will see that it reverses pre- 
pyrig ig 
SUMMARY. vious decisions of the courts. As communicated to us 


viva voce, the case was briefly as follows :—The plaintiff, 


exhibition of portraiture by R. Diihrkoop, at vhe offices of : : : as : 
rading as the Photographic Tourists’ Association, was in the 


RITIsH JOURNAL oF PHorocRApHy will be opened also on 


sday evenings from 6 to 8. habit of photographing the exterior and interior of schools, 
aking the photographs at his own risk, and the pro- 


methods to be followed in making a combination negative are 3 ; : aes ya 
J in an editorial. (P. 303.) prietors of the schools ordering copies if they approved 
i —— uae of them. Several of the photographs made under these 

peraphy, Dye ve inclusion of the Manchester Municipal | circumstances having been published in a book issued by 
ae Se hool, in the Victoria University, becomes one of the | the defendant, the action was brought for infringement of 
ments of the Faculty of Technology, and is to be selected ge ae i=) S : 
of the optional subjects for the B.Sc. (Vict.) degree. (P. 302.) the plaintiff's copyright, but Wels lost on the ground ww) 
— have already mentioned. It will be better, perhaps, for 

G. F. M. Hopkins, in a paper before the Oxford Camera | us to postpone further reference to the case until the 
oo certain aims and methods in portrait photography. verbatim report is available, but if the facts as we state 
7 them are correct, the ruling must be highly prejudicial 10 


rding to an Austrian worker, Herr Heicke, enlargements by photographers’ interests, and must introduce the very 
il light may be made direct on gum-bichromate paper by | greatest uncertainty into the so-called “ free-sitting ” 


the sensitive surface a supplementary even exposure to light. business. 

9) * * * 

cent copyright decision in the High Courts has affirmed that | Orthochro- We seem to be in for a season of 
neession of certain rights to sell copies of a photograph is matism. strenuous orthochromatism, or shall 
ble consideration,” and. that therefore the copyright of photo- we not say panchromatism. We believe that recent 
taken under such circumstances is the property of the person : + ihe ist on lowes ioe Ghar wes i 
Mike concession. (P. 319.) accessions to the list of colour-semsitive dry plates, has 
: ee destroyed the small minority of makers who did not issue 
invention of self-toning paper in 1888 is claimed by D. | an orthochromatic plate. As our columns have shown 
ch, writing from Baltimore, U.S.A. (P. 319.) during the past few weeks, plate makers are alive to the 


exposing chamber for plates or films, and improvements in | need of a suitable screen for their colour plates, and 
is and shutters are among the patents of the week. (P. 313.) themselves are taking steps to see that the user gets it. The 
issue of bathed plates has further concentrated interest 


first of a series of articles by E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S., dealing | on orthochromatie methods, and now we have the offer of 
he use of the spectroscope treats of the construction of the | 5 frm to orthochromatise plates to order. The user may 


tic spectroscope. (P. S07. F : 5 
E Peso Be oe) make his choice among the pinachromes and cyanols, and 
on tetrachloride is recommended by Valenta as a solvent for obtain his pet sensitiveness without the embarras of home , 
-making purposes. (P. 510.) sensitising and drying. It remains to be seen what ise 
will be made of these new processes in portrait photo- 


John Bartlett advises photographers aiming at art photography : 3 
field of figure work to eschew personal friends and actors graphy. Probably retouchers still feel secure in the 
srs, and select only the professional model. (P. S11.) natural conservatism of photographers. 
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Figures in When ‘visiting exhibitions one cannot | the University’s wide educational scheme. The occupan 
Lanascapes. help being struck with the value a | the first professorial chair of photography thus falls to 


figure or figures are in a landscape picture, and also, in 
many instances, how many pictures would be improved if 
a suitable figure had been introduced at the right point. 
Most are aware of the desirability of the figures at the time 
the pictures are taken, but the difficulty of obtaining a 
suitable one is frequently unsurmountable. Many, however, 
do not seem to realise how simple a matter it is to intro- 
duce a figure or group of figures into a landscape, or, say, 
a horse and cart into a picture of a country lane, in the 
printing of the picture. Of course, it has to be done py 
double printing, but this is a very easy matter if the 
simplest method of working be adopted. In our issue of 
March 2 (see p. 162) appeared an article on combination 
printing, and one of the methods there described is appli- 
cable to the introduction of figures, or anything else, into 
landscapes, Suppose, for example, it is desired to intro- 
duce a figure or two into a landscape, or, maybe, a vehicle 
of some sort into a photograph of a road or lane. We must 
first obtain a small negative of the figures, and it goes 
without saying that they must be of suitable size, and the 
lighting must correspond with that of the picture in which 
they are to be introduced. The background and every- 
thing else not desired is then neatly blocked out with 
black varnish, and this negative is then printed to the 
right depth to suit the picture on a piece of paper the 
size of the landscape negative, the portions beyond the 
small negative being shielded from light while printing. 
We thus have the figure on white paper. It is then 
neatly painted over with gamboge. The landscape is then 
printed, the paper being put on the negative, so that the 
figure appears in the place intended and the landscape 
printed. The picture is then toned and fixed in the 
ordinary way, whilst the free silver is washed out of the 
paper prior to toning, the gamboge is also washed off, and 
leaves no stain behind—that is, if albumen or collodio- 
chloride paper be employed. This is not the case with all 
samples of gelatine papers, as with some a stain is left ; 
with others, however, there may be none. 


* % * 
Colour A large proportion of the specimens of 
Photography  ¢o]our photography which were exhi- 


in) Glasgow. bited at these offices in January and 


February have been brought together in the studio of 
Mr. Lewis P. Muirhead, of Glasgow, where they will 
remain open to inspection by the public for a week or 
two. One or two of the exhibits represent advances in 
practice even within the short time which has elapsed 
since the closing of the exhibition at our offices. Among 
these is a three-colour print by a modified pinatype process 
shown by M. Vidal, who has communicated to us a descrip- 
tion of the process for appearance in our columns at an 
early date. We congratulate Mr. Muirhead upon his 
rprise in showing Scotsmen the latest achievements in 
trichromatic methods, and we hope that the exhibition 
will stimulate interest in the processes among Scottish 
workers. At the conclusion of the Glasgow exhibition 
steps will be taken by the Royal Photographic Society to 
house a representative selection of the exhibits, originally 
brought together by ourselves, in their premises at Russell 
Square. 


x * * 
A Professorial Those who have laboured to elevate 
Sen and advance the science of photography 


will be glad to hear that by the entrance 
of the Manchester Municipal Technical School into the 
Victoria University as the Faculty of Technology, photo- 
graphy and its cognate branches takes their place among 
the other departments of applied science recognised in 


Charles W. Gamble, by whom the department of ph 
graphic and photo-mechanical technics at Manchestey 
organised and arranged with the experience gained 
Principal of the London County Council School 
Photo-Engraving and Lithography, Bolt Court, 

in the leading Continental schools. Under the | 
arrangements photography is one of the optional subj 
for candidates for the B.Sc. degree in applied chemis 
and the Victoria University may thus be looked u 
as the first training ground for scientific photogray 
and photo-chemists. The new prospectus of the Univer 
curriculum shows the precise part which photogray 
occupies, and should be studied by those desirous of tak 
a science degree with photography as one of the subje 
We are glad to see that no relaxation of the necess 
training in mathematics and pure physics and chemi 
is proposed for students of this and other branches 


chemical technology. 
* * * 


The Duhrkoop Im continuation of our note of ] 
Exhibition. week offering to open the collection 
portraits and portrait studies now be 

exhibited at our offices on one evening in the week, 
have to announce to the numerous correspondents J 
have written thanking us and approving of the suggesti 
that the exhibition may be seen on Wednesday eveni 
from 6 to 8. Some brief notices of the work of H 
Dihrkoop by the daily press appear on another pa 
A review will appear in our own pages next we 
Meanwhile we have only to say that all readers and frie 
of Tue British Journan or Puorocrapuy are invited 
pay a visit to 24, Wellington Street. The occasion, 
is hoped, will be one on which they will discover sol 
thing to interest them if not a good deal which they ¢ 
study with profit. rs . 
The Free What is a variant of the free port 
Portrait Dodge dodge has cropped up in Berlin. 
(aR GSrmrany: circular was left at each house, and 
the top was a puzzle, which we reprint :— 

Edej 

Hilimat 

Tlahre 

Nie 

Dnalor 

Tiartrop. 
Anyone who solved this, and each line forms a word a 
the whole a sentence, as will be obvious to those of 0 
readers who know German, had merely to send sixpen 
to a certain art institute, and they would receive | 
18 by 14 inch enlargement. The secret of the above pul 
is that the German words are simply reversed, and t 
actual reading is “ jede Familie crhilt ein Roland portral 
or, in English, “every family may obtain a Roland pt 
trait.” Of course, when the portrait was made i’ 
essential to purchase a frame. On the same cirell 
particular attention was called to the “oil portraits 
15 shillings, the pastels at 12 shillings, and black pas 


at 10 shillings. 
* * 


Portraits Many photographers may be prea 
taken in to be looking out just now for novel 
et GLa in the way of portraiture for the 
backgrounds. season. Those in pleasure resorts 8 


3 tes x ir pe 
induce many visitors to have thea 
traits taken with a background depicting some ‘ial 
well-known scenery or places of interest in the neighh 
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. Some portraitists do have backgrounds painted 
present them, but their number is limited, and, after 
hey show only as painted backgrounds. There is no 
on, however, why natural backgrounds themselves 
ld not be employed, and the above paragraph calls to 
1 a method introduced many years ago by Mr. Edge, 
andudno, which he worked commercially, and with 
h he produced thousands of pictures, finding the 
ness highly remunerative. Although the method is, 
ist said, old, it will be novel to many at the present 
, and may be of use to some. A series of stock nega- 
; are secured of the scenes desired. They should be 
n at such a distance that a figure posed in the fore- 
ind would be, say, of the cabinet size—that is, for 
net portraits—and show the amount of subject desired 
1e background. ‘These are the stock backgrounds, and 
serve for any number of different portraits. The por- 
jg are taken in the studio in the ordinary way before a 
‘light grey background. The portrait negative is 
ted, and, of course, has only a very light-tinted back- 
ind. The figure is then painted over with gamboge, 
ivected above. This, in Mr. Edge’s establishment, was 
> by girls. The landscape background is then printed, 
printing being kept light. The prints are then washed, 
id, and fixed in the ordinary way. In washing out the 
‘nitrate of silver from the paper the gamboge comes 
y, so that it causes no trouble whatever. The reason 
using a light-grey background instead of a white one 
the studio portrait is that a tint is obtained, which, 
n the background is printed, gives atmosphere to it. 
iy of our older readers will remember Mr. Edge’s work 
‘the very artistic pictures he produced. There seems 
e doubt, in our mind, that if enterprising portraitists 
Jleasure resorts were to make a feature of this simple 
hod of producing portraits with natural backgrounds, 
Mr. Edge’s method they could obtain much enhanced 
es for them. The same portrait might be printed with 
ral different backgrounds, and, when that were desired, 
ill higher price could be charged. A dozen portraits 
Id be produced each with a different background, and 
icting a different scene, with no more trouble than 
1g the same for all. 


+ —___—__—_ 


MBINING SEVERAL NEGATIVES INTO ONE. 


the conclusion of the article on “Combination 
nting” in the issue for the 2nd ult. (see page 163) it 
} mentioned that when a considerable number of prints 
the same subject are required it is best to make a 
abined negative rather than to repeat the combination 
each individual print of, the two negatives. It goes 
hout saying that when once the combined negative is 
ained the printing involves no more trouble than that 
m any other, and, furthermore, the prints will be more 
lerally uniform than when made by the double 
ation. In the article just yeferred to it was assumed, 
way of illustration, that one or more figures which 
re not present when a group was taken had to be 
roduced into the picture. It will now be assumed that 
y same object is in view, and that instead of only four or 
2 prints being required as many dozens have to be 
sduced. In this case it is far less trouble in the end 
make a combined negative, and thus be able to obtain 
3 prints at a single printing. There are different 
thods of making combination negatives, but, whichever 
selected, if it be known when the group negative 1s 
en that other figures have to be included provision 
suld be made for them in posing the: group. We will 
w describe one method that may be employed, and we 


shall assume, as in the previous article, that the original 
group is of the 12 by 10 size, though, of course, what 
is to be said applies equally to negatives of any dimensions. 
The film of the negative of the portrait to be introduced 
is first stripped from the glass by any of the well-known 
methods, or the portrait may be taken on a thin celluloid 
film. The film negative, whichever it may be, is then 
placed in the desired position on the large negative and 
the figure cut round with a sharp penknife, using sufficient 
force to cut through to the glass. The film of the large 
negative is then neatly scraped away and the new one 
introduced in its place, and secured there with a few 
touches of gum. In this way the original negatives are 
used, but in order to obtain a successful result it 1s 
imperative that the printing value of the second negative 
be identical with that of the first, otherwise the result will 
not be at all satisfactory. 

By far the best way of proceeding is to reproduce 
the negatives through the medium of transparencies, 
making the actual combination in them. This plan, it 
ig true, involves a little more trouble than that just 
described, but such is amply repaid in the superior 
excellence of the results obtainable. In this method of 
procedure the transparencies must be in film form. They 
may be printed on dry plates, and the films afterwards 
stripped off; or they may be made on the thin rollable 
celluloid films. But with either of these methods there 
may be some little difficulty, at times, in getting them 
all of exactly the same printing value, and, moreover, in 
the case of celluloid, it is a little difficult to cut through 
cleanly. For these reasons it is best to make the trans- 
parencies by the carbon process, using the ordinary trans- 
parency tissue for the purpose. With carbon the question 
of colour does not come in, as all will be the same, so 
that the printing density is readily judged of and made 
equal in the development; all the transparencies can 
thus be obtained with the greatest uniformity. It may be 
mentioned here that the transparencies should be much 
more deeply printed than if they were for lantern slides ; 
indeed, as deeply as if they were to be used for enlarging 
from—there should be absolutely no bare glass anywhere, 
except, perhaps, in the very highest lights. 

The transparencies must be developed on collodionised 
plain glass as described in the double transfer carbon 
process (see Printing Processes, XX., page 264 ante). 
Perfect transparencies of the requisite density having been 
obtained, they are flowed over, while still wet, once or 
twice with a warm dilute solution of gelatine (say one 
ounce of Nelson’s No. 1 in a pint of water), and allowed 
o dry. They are then coated with enamel collodion and 
again. allowed to dry. When thoroughly dry, and not 
before, the films are cut round the edges and stripped 
from the glass, which they will leave readily. We now 
have the transparencies ready for combining. The reason 
for coating them with gelatine, it may be mentioned, is to 
prevent the second coating of collodion from dissolving 
he first—that on the glass—in the highest lights. 

The combination is made as follows:—The largest 
tansparency—that made from the large negative—is 
firmly secured to a glass plate—preferably a little larger 
han itself—round the edges with strips of gum paper. 
The plate is then put on the retouching desk and one of 
he small film transparencies bearing the figure to be 
introduced is adjusted in its place and temporarily secured 
in position at the edges with a few touches of indiarubber 
solution—such as it used for repairing eycle tyres. This 
being done, the figure is neatly cut round with a sharp, 
thin penknife, used with sufficient pressure to cut clean 
through both films at once. The uppermost film’ is then 
yemoved, the rubber cement allowing of that being done, 
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the cut-out piece of the under one taken away and the 
other one put into its place where it will fit accurately. 
It is then cemented in position with a few touches of 
gum applied to the figure portion—not the face. Any 
other portraits that have to be introduced are dealt with 
in the same manner. In this way we get a combination 
transparency which, if the work has been neatly done, will 
show no joins, and will have all portions of equal printing 
value. From this combined transparency a negative, or 
several negatives, may be produced. They may be made 
by contact printing on dry plates, or by the carbon process. 
Or they may be produced in the camera in any desired 


size. By making the combination with the transparencie 
the original negatives remain intact. — f 

It will be seen from the above that it is quite an egg 
matter to build up excellent combination groups 4 
persons, although the negatives of the individuals com 
posing it were all taken at different times. An the for 
going only portraiture is dealt with, but it will be obvio 
to everyone that the system is also applicable t 
landscapes. For example, in taking a picture the siz 
of the plate may not include the whole of the subj 
desired. But if two negatives are taken at the time the 
can be afterwards combined by the method just csr 


PORTRAITURE. 


A Paper read before the Oxford Camera Club last week. 


Ty a recent lecture on Art the statement was made that 
“ Raphael’s best pictures were those he never painted.” What 
the lecturer exactly intended to convey in this paradoxical 
saying I am not sure; but how true it is in one sense all 
art workers are sadly aware. Our best productions are always 
those we have only seen in our waking dreams, in what we 
call “our mind’s eye”; those perfectly satisfactory achieve- 
ments which seem so possible till we attempt to translate them 
into fact! 
Portrait and Likeness. 

The perfect portrait is so rare that it may almost be called 
non-existent, and the attempt to produce it in photography 
gives rise to more disappointment than perhaps any other 
branch of the art. The reasons for this are numerous. I 
Suppose we are all pretty well agreed about what constitutes 
a good portrait. If asked for a definition, most people would 
give this: A faithful and pleasing likeness; or possibly, a 
faithful but pleasing likeness. And in the “but? lies all 
the difficulty! I suppose, judging by what we see in exhibi- 
tions, both of painting and photography, that there does exist 
a certain number of people who prefer unpleasing presentments 
of themselves or their friends; at any rate, the artists’ tastes 
seem to run in this direction. This is no doubt partly due to 
the modern craze for “actuality,” as it is called, and to 
the excessive emphasising of one particular phase of the sitter’s 
personality, to the exclusion of all the other thousand traits 
which go to make up the human character. This doubtful 
fashion in art, however, like other fashions, will have its day 
and subside into obscurity. It, however, any photographer 
wishes to follow it, he will not find it very difficult up to a 
certain point. He will probably not be able to emulate certain 
eminent painters, who contrive to put into some of their sitters’ 
faces traits of character which, whether they exist or not, might 
almost furnish material for a libel action. Such triumphs are 
reserved for the more plastic arts. Photography must be 
content with representing things as they are—only let us be 
careful to represent them as they really are, as far as we can, 
for our limitations are somewhat severe. 

First of all, let us get a clear idea of what our sitter really 
is like, and what impression we must endeavour to convey to 
the world of this particular human being. A true appreciation 
1s seldom obtained by one interview; if possible we should see 
our sitter several times in the case of a stranger to us; with 
acquaintances and friends the task is easier. The several 
somewhat varying impressions thus received must be compared, 
and a general composite one obtained. If this is felt to be 
unsatisfactory, some one of the pleasantly characteristic 
impressions should be selected,’ mental notes being taken of 
details of lighting, costume, etc. 


we must consider our means. It will be found, in think 
over the characteristic points of anyone’s personal appearane 
that colour plays a very important part. And the renderin 
cf colour is one of our chief stumbling-blocks. The difficultia 
connected with it are twofold, viz., those belonging to any 
rendering of colour by monochrome, and those peculiar ¢ 
photography. Careful study of tone-values, and practice i 
trying to render them correctly, help to overcome the first 
but technical knowledge in addition must be employed to 
grapple with the second. For example, in photographing a 
person with blue eyes, pink and white complexion, and aubu 
hair, we have not only to find out the relative depth of ton 
of the various colours, but also to reckon with the fact thal 
blue will appear nearly white, and pink and auburn approach 
ing black, in a photographic print, unless we take means 
remedy this misrepresentation. Colour-sensitive (orthochro 
matic) plates, with or without coloured screen, should ofte 
be used, especially where defects such as freckles exist, but 
care must be taken not to overdo: the use of these devices, 0 
we may get the opposite result to that aimed at, €.8., blu 
eyes may look black and auburn hair nearly white. Care in 
development helps much towards correct colour rendering; 
parts of the negative which threaten to become too deni 
can be stopped, while others are coaxed into density. It will 
be seen that in order to do this with success a clear idea 
of the colour result desired must be kept in mind, and here 
comes in the use of the study of tone-values, or relative depths 
of various colours. - 

Printing, too, plays an important part in colour-rendering: 
Printing processes suitable to the negative and subject should: 
be chosen. The best: processes for portraits are certainly carbow 
and platinum, as both render the delicate gradation of tone 
required far better than other processes ; unless, indeed, it 18 
required to suppress detail, or obtain a broad effect, whet 
bromide or gum-bichromate prints are most satisfactory 
P.O.P. and albumenised silver paper come between, and ae 
not really so effective as either, except in a few cases. A fairly 
good carbon-like effect is obtained by drying P.O.P. in contact 
with matt-surfaced celluloid, a good deal more detail and 
pleasing surface are thus obtained. 


Orthochromatic Portraiture. 
Having determined what we wish our portrait to look lik 


The Real Rembrandt Lighting. 

All said and done, however, the absence of real colour from 
a presentment of the human face must remain a great dis: 
advantage, and we can only partially atone for it by judicious: 
lighting and posing. In studying the question of lighting, We 
can, as everyone knows, get much help from observation 0 
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orks of great artists, especially such as Rembrandt and | usually yesemble black and white rags more than anything 
. These masters are particularly useful, in so much | else. Flowers, which form such beautiful studies, resent being 
sheir model are generally homely, if not ugly, whereas | treated as accessories, and demand special lighting. 

ws like Vandyck, and even Reynolds, have a knack of 


ring to have had only handsome sitters, who would look BacK*‘round and Accessories. 


n any light. The poses of the last-named artists (and Accessories may help or hinder a picture. When thoroughly 
schools) are frequently too artificial, though charming, appropriate they are very desirable, but they seldom are unless 
of much use as guides to us, and the models seem to the sitter can be pictured in his own room among his ordinary 
ull possessed hands of the same beautiful and useless type. | surroundings. A portrait of an artist or student becomes 
yands “of the Flemish and Dutch schools are, on the | doubly interesting when taken in the midst of his paints or 
wy, lifelike and natural in their various types and posi- | books, but such things introduced into a studio portrait look 


If the lighting of a number of Rembrandt portraits | absurd and pretentious. ‘Taste, however, no longer runs in this 
idied, it will be found that the portion of the face and | direction, as in the days when Lewis Carroll wrote “ Hiawatha’s 
in bright light is almost always in the form of an oblong Photography.” 

g shape, with a piece taken out of it—never, I think, = The use of black backgrounds is condemned by many good 
gg shape, as is often seen in photographic portraits lighted | critics, and I think that dead black screens are certainly to 
the side. This particular lighting is not very easy to be avoided. If we examine Rembrandt’s or Velasquez’s dark 
n in an ordinary room, though in a studio it is easy | backgrounds we shall find them always of a luminous quality, 
>it. Some light must be thrown from above or underneath | even if not shaded into half-light, as they frequently are. 
Jdition to that coming from the window. Of course, | Against a dead black, the face is apt to look as if cut out of 
ng must be adapted to the type of face being operated on, | cardboard, without roundness, This failing may be observed 


nothing but practice can teach how this is to be done. | in some very fashionable photographer's portraits. 
yrandt was very clever in the lighting of eyes; and it The arrangement of the principal object on the plate belongs 


od practice to try to copy some of his effects. Often quite | properly to the subject of composition, about which the Oxford 
nificant eyes can be made interesting by throwing them Club has had much valuable advice from Mr. Snowden Ward 
shadow, which must, of course, be transparent shadow. ) and others, so I will only say that great care should be given to 
‘transparency of shadow is much helped by the use of | this point, if a good picture is to be produced. We do not 
yomatic plates and care in development. A source of | always know why a picture pleases us, and very often it will 
‘le in connection with the eyes is their surface polish, | be found on consideration that the arrangement of the chief 
h, transparent and limpid in nature, often gives a glassy | masses according to rules of composition has a great deal to 
nnaturally glaring effect in a photograph. This must be | do with the matter. One chief rule is that the chief object 
to in arranging the lighting, as it often escapes notice | should not be placed in the centre of the plate, especially when 
| revealed in the print. Eyes are generally most pleasingly | it is a seated figure and when accessories are included. I have 
ssented when looking naturally in front, not turned at | indicated a few “side lights” which will, I hope, if not new or 
ypposite angle to the face, or looking much away from | particularly useful, at any rate not help to darken the 
lens, though sometimes the face may be turned away and | path of the aspiring portraitist as he struggles towards the 
eyes directed to the lens with advantage. Bunches of | full light of successful achievement. 

srs do not light up well, and should be avoided. They G. F. M. Hopxrss. 


RECT ENLARGEMENTS IN MONOCHROME AND 
THREE-COLOUR IN GUM BICHROMATE. 


we following arti¢le by Dr. Richard Hiecke, of Vienna, which appears in the current issue of the “ Photographische Korre- 

ondenz,” should interest those of our yeaders who are workers in gum-bichromate, and whilst the author refers especially to 

ree-colour prints, it is obvious that it may also be used for menochrome pictures. It seems an obvious sequence, too, that 
by adopting this plan it would be possible to obtain enlargements direct on ordinary carbon tissue.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


making enlarged gum prints it is usual to make a trans- , condenser of 4in. diameter was used, with a Steinheil anti 
ency to contact from the small negative, and then to make | planat of lin. aperture without a stop.* 

‘. The three negatives of the tricolour set which were used for 
the experiment were clean and almost hard; the size of the 
enlargement was 2.8 times linear. The paper used was Schéller- 
er ; Hammer paper sized with chrome-alum-gelatine, according to 
e complication, as well as plentiful opportunities for failures | Kosel’s formula. The pigment mixture consisted of one-part 
1 other inconveniences. of gum solution (60 parts of gum arabic in 100 of water) and 
two parts of a 10 per cent. solution of potassium bichromate, 


enlarged negative. Even for a monochrome gum print it 
1ecessary to develop three plates ; with a three-colour p int, 
yeyer, at least nine are required. The result is consider- 


\ process of making enlargements direct which would avoid 


above roundabout methods appears, therefore, very desir- | with the requisite quantities of tube colours. 

e, even if longer exposures had actually to be given. The exposure required for each of the three colours was about 
Phe experiments which were instituted in following out this | twenty minutes. The prints gave, however, as was only to be 
a proved that the times of exposure with suitable arrange- | expected in gum-bichromate, only a few of the lightest grada- 


nts were not so inordinately long; that actually from fifteen | tions of the negative, so that to obtain a perfect three-colour 
twenty minutes was quite enough, and that even six minutes | print, at least six exposures, each of twenty minutes, or two 
5 sufficient for individual prints.’ ; - 
The enlarged image was projected by. an ordinary lantern * Although the author does not give the focus and aperture of the lens, the only 


3 jj x =e one that we can find corresponding to this a re i roup-apla at 
ed'with an arc lamp of twelve amperes. An ordinary double | focus, which worked at mane 7/5.—EDs. Bip CNA Ep eld 
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hours’ exposure in all, were required. It became necessary, 
therefore, to try and obtain a reduction of the exposure. Here 
I happened -on a process which not only solved this question, 
hut also had the further advantage that it reduced the number 
of printings to one for each colour. ‘ 
Supplementary Ilumination to Reduce Exposure. 

The process consists of illuminating during exposure the sen- 
sitive paper on which the negative is projected by a supple- 
mentary light of even strength over the whole of the surface. 
The action of this supplementary lighting ought naturally not 
go so far that the high-lights remain coloured during develop- 
ment; the limits here laid down, however, are fairly wide 
in consequence of the variation in the duration and & reing 
of the development. By this supplemental lighting the expo- 
sure on the one hand is considerably reduced, and on the other 
hand the number of gradations of the negative projected can 
be increased at will, so that the softness of the prints is under 
control, ‘ 

This appears at first sight almost too much to be at once 
attained by such a simple dodge; let us see how this agrees 
with theory. 

The Theory of the Method. 


In Fig. 1 let N be the luminosity curve of Vogel’s photometer ; 
the abscissw# are the numbers of the steps of the photometer, 
and the ordinates are the luminosity values of the individual 
degrees in fractions of the luminosity of the original light. 
Therefore, degree O has the luminosi y of 1, and each succeed- 


70 


5 oO Ss “76 
1 


ing degree 1.27 that of the preceding one. If, for example, 
one had a negative of 10 degrees, its luminosities would be so 
reproduced by one printing on gum-bichromate that each photo- 
meter degree of the negative would correspond with the ordin- 
ates of the curve P. ~This curve P is obtained from Dr. 
KG6ster’s curve for normal gum prints on sized paper which is 
also shown in slightly altered. measurements, in that C to A is 
drawn in the co-ordinates of Fig. 1. That the ordinates of 
the curve P in Fig. 1 correspond to different photometer degrees 
than in Fig. 2 depends on the fact that by variation of ex- 
posure the curve P may be shifted throughout the whole of 
the photometer scale without altering the shape of the curye.* 

It will be seen that the curve P is quite different from the 
curve N; that especially the reproduction of the gradation 
in the shadows of the print is insufficient, and that from degrees 
74—10 there will be no detail as these portions will be repre- 
sented by bare white paper. 


i} 
| 
| 


If, however, there is added for every gradation of the neg 
tive an equal supplemental exposure of 0.3 of the original ing 
dent light in the clear portions of the negatives, and the tj 
of exposure is reduced to three-quarters of the original, 4 
luminosity under the clear‘glass parts of the negative, degree 
remains unchanged, whilst the luminosity under degree 
of the negative now corresponds to photometer degree 5, 

The distribution of luminosity under the negative woul 
thus by the supplemental exposure be actually reduced fy9 
10 to 5 degrees and would correspond now to the curve NL 
Fig. 1. If the exposure is now reduced still more, so th 
in the print only the piece A to B of Dr. Késter’s curye 
blackness, Fig. 2, is obtained, which exactly includes five degre 


of the photometer, the degrees of blackness of the print und 
10 © + 
<a (saan (Gee 
4 
arleca| 
[ —- 
iar 
rs 
4 


the influence of the luminosity curve N1, will be reproduced Bj 
the curve P1, which only under degree 10 of the original negatim 
gives blank whites, and in the other degrees agrees 
completely as possible. 
From these facts we may advance the following conclusions 
1. The supplemental exposure must be fairly strong in ai 
numerical example about 0.3 of the luminosity under the bat 
glass of the negative. | 
2. The duration of exposure is not inconsiderably io 
in our case to more than one-fourth of the original time 0 


exposure. . 
5. The luminosity curves are with correct treatment repto: 
duced in a very perfect way. ‘ 


. 
A Practical Test. . 

The process is also proved by a practical test. The supple 
mental exposure was given by means of two incandescent Jamps 
of 35 NK.-at 100 volts, which, however, run at 110 volts, gave 
75 NK. The two lamps were placed one on each side of the 
Screen at a distance of 18 inches; to increase their action @ 
semicylindrica] reflector covered with white paper was used 
The other arrangements were as already described. With this 
supplemental illumination much softer prints were obtained 
and a’ reduction of the exposure for the red and yellow prints 
to 15 minutes, and for the blue to 10 minutes was obtained.’ 

Still even now the extreme reduction of the exposure is not 
reached. If the bichromated gum solution is allowed to stand 
for some time in the dark it becomes considerably more sens 
tive. The sensitised pigment and gum solution had, for 
stance, after seventy hours, about three times its original 


* So far as we are aware, very little attention, if any, has been paid to Dr, Késter’s 
work on the inflnence of development and the composition of the sensitive film on 
the gradation of. gum print, and we hope to give a summary of his arguments 
shortly.—Eps. B.J.P. 


* It is a well-known fa 


* it ct that in the producti ree- ints by contact 
prititing on the ordinar € production of three-colour pri 


y trichrome carbon tissues, the red and yellow require Jongét 


exposures than the blue, one woul d natur: me law to hold 
good in enlarging.—Eps’ B.J-P d naturally therefore expect the sai 
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eness, so that with the supplemental exposure the yellow 
only required 54 minutes to give an image equal in quality 
at obtained with a fresh solution of gum in 15 minutes. 

a second case a trichromatic negative intensified with 
um was printed on a pigment mixture, which was made 
‘gum solution 24 hours old. The supplemental exposure 
made with the above-mentioned lamps at a distance of 
iches from the middle of the picture; the exposures for 
yellow and red prints were 6 minutes, and for the blue 
nutes. The quality of thé image was perfect. 
is important to point out that the coating and colour 
not be dried by heat before printing. I use a small 
ric fan. After development, however, each individual 
. should be dried by heat and then where possible be well 
sed quite close to an arc lamp, so as to make sure that 
jum is quite insoluble and thus be able to bear the coating 
distributing brushes. It was soon found that in quick 
this was not attained by cold drying. Development-was 
ys effected with a rose. 
‘should be further noted that the supplemental exposure 
helps to overcome the high inertia of the light sensitive- 
of bi-gum paper, as mentioned by Dr. Késters, according 
those experience it is better to use an intense light rather 
_a weaker one in gum printing, and that sunlight is the 

This recommendation, which is confirmed by Kosel, is 
d on the fact that negatives which will give good prints 
unlight will, if printed in a weak light, remain detailless 
he high-lights, even if the shadows are much over-exposed. 
; obvious that, in this case too, the disadvantage of the 
ker light may also be compensated by the supplemental 
ysure. 


Focussing the Enlargements. 


or enlarging trichromatic negatives direct there is yet 
cher point to be considered, and that is the superposition 
he images. It will be most conyenient to fix rigidly all 
's of the projection lantern, and to do as little focussing 
lossible even with the negative. The placing of the negative 
the middle of the field of view is unavoidable, in which 
‘tion it should be firmly fixed. All further focussing is 
er effected by moving the projection screen itself,* which 


is a small drawing board sliding both horizontally and vertically 


sin grooves on the wall. The drawing board is first covered 


with drawing paper and the yellow negative, for instance, pro- 
jected thereon in the required size. On the margins of the 
picture some sharp outlines should be looked for and traced 
with a sharp pencil. Then these outlines on these other images 
should also be made to correspond with the pencilling, before: 
the sensitive) paper is secured to the board. The sensitive 
paper should be fastened on the board with four drawing pins,. 
which should be placed each time in the same holes, and old 
holes may be crossed over with the pencil. 

There is no difficulty in obtaining the coincidence of the 
constituent images of unequal size, which may happen with 
nonsymmetrical objectives. It will be quite sufficient to give 
a very slight shift to the lens, which will scarcely alter sharp- 
ness. If perfect accuracy is desired then the whole apparatus. 
may be shifted and the focus be readjusted. 

The production of a three-colour print from the negatives, 
inclusive of focussing, preparing the paper, developing and 
drying the prints, requires altogether not more than 14 hours. 

The process leaves thus as regards the technical side nothing 
to be wished for. It may be objected that it reduces gum vrint- 
ing to the level of a silver print, since it excludes more or less: 
the personal artistic treatment, which is attained by many 
gum workers. This I will not now dispute, although with the 
individual impressions there is still sufficient opportunity for 
the use of brush and local development, and certainly influence: 
can be exerted on the tone of the picture by choice of the supple- 
mental lighting and time of exposure. 

But even if this is unsatisfactory, my process may in any 
cane be useful to scientific photography, for which correct repro- 
duction is the principal thing, and feeling and artistic treat- 
ment quite subsidiary. There is no doubt that three-colour 
printing in-this. department of photography is of the highest 
importance, and that up to the present the difficulty and com- 
plications of this process has limited its use. 

Ricwarp HErcKe. 


* Tf the original negatives are all of the same size and small there should not be 
the slightest difficulty in fixing them in trued-up wooden frames, and accurate 
superposition of the images obtained precisely in the same way as is used in a triple 


dissolving lantern. For the necessity of focussing eachimage can only be requisite: 
when the images are not the same size.—Eps. B.J.P. 


THE USE OF THE SPECTROSCOPE. 


a following notes are written with the hope that they may 
uly define some of the very elementary facts connected with 
spectroscope, an instrument which has lately come more 
minently to the front in photographic circles. Being purely 
mentary, many statements must necessarily be made which, 
the expert, will appear utterly trivial, and in some cases 
n misleading, because essential data for higher work are 
itted. As, however, it is to the absolute “beginner, — tte 
n who has never handled a spectroscope, that these articles 
, addressed in the hope that they may lead him to com- 
shend much of what now appears in the journals on spectro- 
uphy and to experiment for himself, the expert worker must 
ss such things by. 
There is a well-known story to the effect that a candidate 
an examination for physics defined a spectroscope as bar) 
lection of bits of glass in a brass tube.” This may or 
ily not be a true description, as will be seen later; but 
would-rather define it as an instrument by means of which 
e can conveniently make and observe a spectrum. Now, a 
ectrum may be most familiarly described as a “rainbow.” 
eryone has seen after a sudden rain storm a_ brilliant 
ch across the sky, comprising practically red, orange, yellow, 


green, blue, and violet. This is a spectrum produced by the 
dispersion of the sun’s light by means of the drops of rain. 

Tt is unnecessary to give a figure explaining what is meant 
by the “dispersion” of light. This is to be found in every 
elementary book on optics and many elementary books on 
photography, where one finds the familiar prism or triangular 
piece of glass, with the homogeneous beam of white light enter- 
ing the same, and’emerging therefrom split up into a rainbow 
or spectrum. 

When we use one or more brass tubes or other opaque 
media so as to limit the light reaching the prism, we can 
obtain -a spectrum which is unmixed with white light, which 
is not the case with the rainbow, and we at once see that 
the colours are extremely brilliant. If we use daylight, under 
certain conditions, or gaslight we shall find that the spectrum 
js a ribbon of colours, starting with deep red and gradually 
shading off into orange, this into yellow, and thence into 
green, greenish blue, bluish green, blue, bluish violet, into 
pure violet. 

Tt will be noted here that there are two terms used, “ greenislr 
blue” and “bluish green,’’ which require a little explanation, 
for such terms are very common. The rule is to denote the 
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hue or tint of colour when not pure by a compound term, the 
first word of which shall give the predominant colour. Thus, 
in the first case just cited, “greenish blue” means a mixture 
of green and blue, in which green predominates. Exactly in 
the same way we may talk of a red-orange or an orange-red, 
the former having a preponderance of red and the latter a pre- 
ponderance of orange, but both being orange. 


Mapping the Spectrum, 

If when we use a spectroscope we limit the white light fall- 
ing on the prism. 10 a very narrow slice or line, by means 
of what is technically called a “slit,” we shall find on ex- 
amining diffused daylight or sunlight that now our spectrum, 
instead of being a continuous and unbroken‘ribbon of colours, 
is broken up by innumerable transverse black lines, some 
fairly distinct and others extremely fine and faint.. These lines 
are known as the Fraunhofer lines, although actually discovered 
by Wollaston in 1802; but it was Fraunhofer who set to work 
to map these lines out, and he discovered that two black lines 
in the solar spectrum corresponded with the two bright yellow 
lines given by burning sodium. It was by Kirchoff aiid: Bunsen 
that the fundamental facts of the coincidence of the black lines 
in the spectrum of the sun with terrestrial metals weré 
established. 

Fraunhofer designated some of the most striking lines by the 
first letters of the alphabet ; and, reading from left to right; 
as in the usual way, we have A in the extreme red. Bin the 
deep red, C in the reddish orange, D in the orange (or, as ‘it 
is generally called, the yellow), E in the green, “little b” in the 
green, F in the green-blue, G in the deep blue, and H in the 
violet. 

These lines are practically the only ones that we need trouble 
ourselves with, and they may be likened to milestones.on the 
road, for they tell us exactly where we are. For instance, sup- 
posing we have either a diagram or a coloured chart of the 
spectrum with these lines marked, and we are told that a cer- 
tain plate is sensitive to D4, we know.that the plate is sensitive 
to violet and blue, and also to green and yellowish green. Pre- 
cisely in the same way we know that when anyone, talks of a 
panchromatic plate sensitive to C3D that it is sensitive to 
yellowish orange. 


Another method of defining a particular part or colour of the 


‘spectrum is by naming the wave-length of the light. This may 
be done in three ways. Thus, taking what is known as the 
D line, we may express the length of the wave in thousandths 
of a millimetre, expressed by the Greek #, and it would then 
be a 0.58916 » ; or in millionths of a millimetre, expressed by me 
and it. would be then a589.616 uu, Or, more briefly, A589; or 
we may write it as 5896.16A.U or tm. AU stands for 
Angstrém Unit, and is named after Angstrém, who mapped and 
measured the visible spectrum from A to H. His map is usually 
called the Normal Solar Spectrum, and was published in 1868, 
In making it, the unit was a ten-millionth of a millimetre, or 
t.m. For all photographic work the expression A 589 is quite 
sufficient, for it will be seen later that for ordinary work. the 
refinement of absolute measurements of wave-lengths to three 
or four places of decimals is absurd. 
The Anatomy of a Spectroscope. 

A spectroscope consists of three essential parts—the colli- 
mator, the dispersing medium (which may be either a prism 
or a grating), and the telescope, the last being for photographic 
work replaced by a camera. 

The essential parts of the collimator are the sht, which 
admits a narrow beam of light, and a lens which merely makes 
this parallel before falling on the prism. Unfortunately, a slit 
made by an optician, and such a one as is necessary for the 
highest work, is somewhat costly, but it is by no means a diffi- 
eult matter to make one which will answer very satisfactorily 
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for photography. Brass is the easiest metal to use, and 
printer's brass rule, about one-sixteenth of an inch thi 
answers well. One edge must be bevelled off, first with a 

and then. on a stone, to a knife-edge; the brass should 4 
be cut in two and the two bevelled edges placed together, Wi 
the bevel inside. The actual size of the slit depends upon 

size of the lenses and prisms, and, roughly, the following 

be correct: For a 3in. diameter lens, lin. ; for 2in. lens, $i 
for, 1jin., gin. ; and for a lin., 3ths of an inch. 

One of the pieces of brass should be screwed or soldered on 
a flat plate of brass, and the other left free, so that it can move} 
slides or grooves. It can either be actuated by a screw " 
can be just shifted with the fingers. There is no necessit 
for this screw to be a micrometer, for a fine square-ended ge 
as used for electrical work answers perfectly. 

The slit must be affixed to a brass tube. or, what is be 
for photographic work, a wooden box, as this simplifies mat 
considerably. At the other end of the box should be affixe 
the lens, the diameter of which should be equal to the heigl 
of the prism, or half as much again. Ordinary landscape len 
can be used, without the diaphragm. The focus may be almo 
anything over 7in., but 10in. or 12in. is most conyenient, 

As already stated, the purpose of the collimating lens is { 
render the beam of light passing through the slit parallel, 
therefore the latter must be at the equivalent focus of the le 
This may be found by opening the jaws of the slit as wide 
possible, placing a small piece of ground glass across the sa 
and focussing a distant object on.it. When the exact foci 
is once found the position of slit and lens may be fixed, other 
wise one or the other should be adjustable, but there is no advan 
tage in this, provided the adjustment is once made. . 

The prism should have an angle of 60 deg., and such ma 
be obtained ‘at a very reasonable price made of flint glas, 
which is better than crown, as the dispersion is greater. 
would be possible to use a hollow prism bottle. filled with car 
bon bisulphide, but the practice cannot be recommended, 4 
cause of the convection currents in it. 

The prism must be supported on a stand opposite the centre 
of the collimator lens, and with its side narallel to the slit: 
There is a particular position for the prism with respect to the 
lens, which is the best to use. It is known as. the angle of 
“minimum deviation,” a term which will be explained 
later. The prism should be about lin. from the outside face 
of the lens. 

‘The camera lens will -be~ naturally that with which the 
operator is in the habit of working, and may be either land- 
Scape or a doublet. The length of the spectrum is dependent 
on the dispersion of the prism and the focus of lens. The 
lens should be placed about an inch from the prism face, and 
of course level with it. 

When the whole apparatus has been set up the camera must 
be shifted towards the base of the prism till the spectrum Is 
seen, because, as is well known a prism refracts as well as 
disperses the light, and the refraction is always towards its 
base. When the spectrum is seen centrally on the ground 
glass of the camera it may be focussed till its edges are sharn; 
we may then burn some salt in a bunsen burner in front of the 
slit and focus the bright yellow line. 

We now come to the operation of setting the prism at the 
angle of minimum deviation. This is most easily done with the. 
salt and bunsen flame. The prism should be turned on its 
Support first in one direction and then in the other, and the 
yellow line will be seen to move, and then it reaches a point 
at which it turns back again; this point where it begins to 
turn back shows that the prism is at the angle of minimum 
deviation. - This is most easily done with the salt and bunsen 
flame. The prism should be turned on its support first in one 


direction and then in the other, and the yellow line will be seen 
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move, and then it reaches a point at which it turns back 
in; this.point where it begins to turn back shows that the 
sm is at the angle of minimum deviation, and it is as well 
dvawn pencil lines round the base of the prism on the sup- 
t, so that the prism may always be set in the correct position. 
tead of salt we may, of course, use magnesium ribbon, and 
1 the minimum deviation for the bright green rays. 

-rovided the length of the spectrum is not too great, prac- 
lly all the lines will be in focus at once, or an almost easier 
thod is to see that the spectrum is the same width from the 


red.to the violet. If it is not, the swing back or side swing must 
be used. 

The above are the essentials for a prism spectroscope, with 
the exception of details as to the slit width; this will be dealt 
with later. There are, however, serious objections to the use 
of the prism, and the apparatus is clumsy and takes up room, 
and unless the whole is firmly clamped together on a solid 
support there is great chance of parts shifting and of vibration. 
Much more compact and handier apparatus will be described 
hereafter. Bedi) Wid E Rass 


THE THEORY AND 


PRACTICE OF 


INTENSIFICATION. 


III. 


HOUGH any particular intensifier cannot be definitely recom- 
uded for each individual negative, a reference list of the 
ious modern formule is desirable. The reason that the 
yparison of two intensifiers will not always hold good will 
readily seen from the following example. The effects on 
“gradation of two plates intensified, one with mercury and 
nonia, the other with chromate and hydroquinone-soda, may 
y in their relation, because the time allowed for bleaching 
she mercurial case will bring about a different effect accord- 
as it varies ; a very short bleaching may convert the shadow 
ail into the white compound substances, the hivh-lights being 
‘superficially bleached, whilst with a prolonged bleaching 
shadows may be still only bleached, and the high-lishts 
yerted throughout. The result in each case would vary as 
ards gradation in the intensified negative. 
he bleaching bath for all mercurial purposes may be the 
le, as follows :— 
105 grs. or 6.8 gms. 

42 ers. or 2.7 gms. 

8 ozs. or 250. c.cs. 


Mercuric chloride ............ 
Ammonium chloride 
Water 90 
.ssuming that a constant time be allowed for bleaching, the 
owing reblackening baths are recommended :— 
‘or normal, or under-exposed, negatives, a 10 per cent. solu- 
1 of ammonia. 
‘or weak, or over-exposed negatives :— 


Hypo (or, ammonium thiosulphate) 4 ozs. or 60 gms. 
SRE a gepanesecarcSoedctoogodesoodg006 20 ozs. or 500 c.cs. 


10 per cent. solution’ of. sodium sulnhite is suitable for 
ler-exposed negatives, when bleached for a short time only, 
for flat over-exposed negatives when thoroughly bleached 
., 0-5 minutes at 60 deg. Fahr.). 

or normally-exposed, under-developed negatives, a short 
aching followed by ammonia, may be alternated with a 
hter longer bleaching, and redevelopment with a 5 per cent. 
ution of acetone sulphite. 


d Mercuric Jop1pzE. 
re are two ways of using mercuric iodide. The first is to 


pare two solutions as follows :— 


A.—Mercuric chloride ......... 60 ers. or 4 gms. 
\AVERSEI  cocigasAbcucanebober~ac 7 ozs. or 200 c.cs. 
B.—Potassium iodide 180 grs. or 12 gms. 


Water . or 85 c.cs. 


our sufficient B into the A to quite redissolve the red pre- 
tate at first formed. Mix one part of this solution with 
r parts of water, and immerse the negative in this until 
iciently intensified. Then rinse well and clear in 5 per cent. 
0 solution. 


The alternative method is to make up the following :— 

15 ers. or 1 gm. 

300'grs. or 20 gms. 
34 ozs. or 100 c.cs. 


Mereutic iodide ........... 
Sodium sulphite 
Water 
The plate is left in this solution until sufficiently dense, then 


‘washed (for not too long a time). i 
Mercuric iodide gives a result similar to that produced by 


mereury' and ammonia. 
CopPER BRoMIDE. 


Equal parts of the two following solutions are. mixed :— 


A.—Copper sulphate .......... 30 grs. or 2 gms. 
Wiaiter - c....scerecerencseersen: 34 ozs. or 100 c.cs. 
B.—Potassium bromide ....... 30 grs. or 2 gms. 
AWVENIGIS-ngneBadinpaosnccaded0 0330 34 ozs. or 100 e.cs. 


The well washed negative is bleached in this, rinsed for ten 
minutes, then reblackened in 


AQIENESTO A ea qpdcneenaneuerenec cou 34 ozs. or 100 c.cs. 
Silver nitrate .............4+ 30 grs. or 2 gms. 
or, 5 
Amm. sulphide ./.......4.. 1 drm.or 4 c.cs. 
Leap 
Mead “niirate y.<.....+1 75 grs. or 5 gms. 
Pot. ferricyanide . 120 grs. or 8 gms. 
Glacial acetic acid . ‘ldrm.or 4 c.cs. 


Distilled water .......... 34 ozs. or 100 c.cs. 
The negative is bleached in the above bath, and then washed 
in water containing a trace of nitric acid. It is next reblack- 
ened in either weak ammonia or Schlippe’s salt solution. 
Both lead and copper increase the harshness of the negative, 
the former being chiefly employed in process negative making. 
URANIUM. 
Two solutions are advisable, as follows :— 
A.—Uranium nitrate 30 grs. or 2 gms. 
Glacial acetic acid . 5 to 10. drops. 


Water a: 34 ozs. or 100 c.cs. 
B.—Potassium ferricyanide... 30 grs. or 2 gms. 
NILES uarevaanonondbbacnedarnns 4 ozs. or 100 ¢é.cs. , 


For under-exposed negatives use three parts of A to two 
of B; if the negative be over-exposed, use three parts of B 
to two of A. If the whites become discoloured, soak the 
intensified negative in 5 per cent. ammonium sulphocyanide 
solution. 


CHROMATE. 

“Bleach” the negative with a solution of 
Potassium chromate ...... 30 grs. or 2 gms. 
Hydrochloric acid .. 15 mns. or dL @Go 
VWVEREGEIS_dooasoscunsdooace 34 ozs. or 100 c.cs. 
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Redevelop—after a short washing—with hydroquinone, or 
metol-hydroquinone-soda. 


PERMANGANATE. 
Soak the negative for one to three minutes in a freshly made 
solution of 
Potassium permanganate 30 grs..or 2 gms. 
Hydrochloric acid ......... Smns.or 4 c.ms. 
Waters i. eccrrse sera 3% ozs. or 100 c.cs. 


Next wash for two or three minutes only, then redevelop as 
with chromium. 


a 

REHALOGENISING Barn. j 

Bleach the plate in the following bath :— 
Copper chloride ............ 30 grs. or _ 2 gms, 
Hydrochloric acid ........ S0mns. or 2 ccs. 
Watery sone stacnsceasensnce 35 ozs. or 100 c.cs, 


Wash well, and redevelop with amidol or glycin for preferen, 
If it be desired to reduce contrast, only carry on developmen 
until the shadows are reblackened; then quickly fix in hypo 
The high-lights can thus be actually reduced whilst the hal 
tones and shadow-details are intensified. 

T. Tuorne Baxer, F.C.8, 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


Marginal Fog. 


Dr. Srouzz states, in the current number of “ Das Atelier des Photo- 
graphen,” that marginal fog on plates is due to radiations from the 
packing materials. Incidentally he points out that ammonia emul- 
sions are much more liable to this than acid boiled emulsions, and 
this is due to traces of ammonia being tenaciously held by the gela- 
tine. To render this harmless he suggests that carbonic acid should 
be pumped through the emulsion of carbonic acid water be added 
to the same, so as to form the true ammonium carbonate. If the 
plates are already coated, then it is sufficient to fume the plates 
with carbonic acid [He does not state whether the plates are to be wet 
or dry.—Eps., B.J.P.], and advises that plates intended for the 
tropics should be packed in boxes filled with carbonic acid instead 
of air. Plates kept in metal boxes at fairly high temperatures for 
varying periods of time showed marginal fog, and more at the edges 
of the glass than these edges which were cut from a larger plate. 
From this curious fact he argues that the effect is due to “rays.” 

In the BritisH Journat for December 22, 1905, page 1008, an 
abstract is given of Dr. Homalka’s experiments on this subject, in 
which he proves that marginal fog is due to a diffusion of the salts 
from the edge towards the middle of the plate, the chief salt being 
traces of the alkaline bromide used in the manufacture of the emul- 
sion, which thus keeps the centres free from fog. 


Carbon Tetrachloride Warnishes. 


Valenta suggests in the current number of the “ Korrespondenz ” 
the use of carbon tetrachloride as a solvent for various resins which 
will give good cold negatiye varnishes. Carbon tetrachloride, CCl,, 
is a colourless, pleasant-smelling heavy liquid of great dispersive 
power, which boils at 138deg. F. The specific gravity is 1.63; it is 
mixable with alcohol and ether, insoluble in water, and dissolves 
oils and various resins fairly easily (and costs pure about 1s. per Ib. 
—Epbs., B.J.P.) A solution of 5 to 10 parts of gum dammar in 100 
parts of carbon tetrachloride gives, after filtration, a clear solution, 
which, poured on a glass plate, leaves behind, after evaporation of 
the solvent, an absolutely clear, hard, and firm film of varnish. This 
dammar varnish is excellent for gelatine negatives as a cold varnish, 
and may also be used in suitable concentration for varnishing collo- 
dion plates. 

Mastic also gives a useful varnish, although it is less soluble than 
dammar. To make such a varnish 5 parts of mastic should be dis- 
solved by the aid of heat in 80 parts of carbon tetrachloride, allowed 
to cool, and then filtered, and the varnish kept in well-corked bottles, 
Both these varnishes give films which, when quite hard, take the 
pencil well. It is difficult to make a shellac varnish with carbon 
tetrachloride, as this resin is very ‘insoluble in it. 


Yellow Fog in Bromide Prints. 


Namias states that bromide prints and plates fixed in a weak 
fixing bath frequently show a slight yellow fog or stain, due to small 
traces of the developer, reducing very minute traces of silver, and 
this defect is particularly noticeable in the shadows of the nega- 
tives and whites of the print. To prevent this, he recommends that 
fixation should be effected in almost saturated solutions of hypo, 
that 5 per cent. of boric acid should be added to the bath, so as 
to prevent the action of the developer, and that fixation should 


always be done in the dark. There is not the slightest danger 9 
any reducing action in such a strong solution of hypo unless ¢ 
prints or plates are left in for two hours. 


Photographing Writing and Printed Matter, 


Dr. Wiedeman gives, in the “Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen,” 
a very simple method of obtaining quickly a photograph of a manu: 
script or printed matter, and whilst this idea has been used fo 
some years, it may be useful to draw attention to it. It entirely obyi- 
ates the making of a print, as for such purposes as it is intended, for 
it is perfectly immaterial whether the written or printed characte 
be black or white, so long as they are distinctly legible. A reversing 
mirror is placed in front of the lens, and the object is a 

hl 


Cc 
UNS ; 
ig Ne ; 
B {oun cn om em J 
on to bromide paper, which is then developed in the usual way, s 
that a black line appears as white on a black ground. The positin 
of camera, mirror, and object is shown in the following diagram, i 
which C is the camera, L the lens, S the mirror, and B the boo 
which obviously lies flat on the table. This method has been in us 
in the libraries of Rome, Paris, London, etc., and in Paris the bro- 
mide paper is used in rolls, and all exposures developed at once. It is 


obvious that this method of working is particularly valuable when 
a manuscript can only be retained for a short time. 


The Red Filter in Three-colour Work. 


Mr. Thorne Baker, in the “ KNorrespondenz,” points out that the 
exposure through the red filter is the longest, and that it is ver 
desirable to reduce it as far as possible. Homocol, pinachrome, 
and pinacyanol bathed plates show a better red sensitiyeness than 
when the dyes are added to the emulsion, but still in these case 
there is need of a red filter that cuts the exposure down as much a 
possible. In order to attain a good reproduction of the blue-green 
green, and yellowish-green in the colour print, it is necessary that 
the transmitted spectrum of the red filter should still contain som 
green, the luminosity of which appears abruptly cut off at A 5,760, 
which, however, with longer exposures, gradually increases till at 
about. A-4,750 it is completely extinguished. Naturally the latte 
region will only be faintly reproduced even with longer exposuigs 
A sheet of glass should be coated with a 5 per cent. solution of 
gelatine and dried, and then soaked in a solution of 


Croceine scarlet R 10 parts. 
Tartrazine .. 0.05 parts. 
Water <..2...2 


1,000 parts. 


till the requisite degree of staining is obtained. The dye bath must 
be made up 24 hours before use, well shaken, and then filtered a 
The stained plate must be rinsed under the tap, and quickly dried 

about 75deg. F., otherwise the dye will crystallise out. Croce 
scarlet R. is made by the Bayer Company, and it permits of very 
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rt exposures being given. The author does not, however, give | represent 400 parts of anhydrous or 800 parts of crystallised sodium 


information as to how short the exposure is with any plate. sulphite. Instead of neutralising beforehand, the lye may be added 
Ada Becitnins lee. to the developer and the carbonate of soda increased, and he gives 

famias has analysed the commercial acid sulphite lye, and finds tite HoHonming Sate suilable sovauila a 

t it consists of 25 per cent. of sodium sulphite, 10 per cent. of Acid sulphite lye (52 deg. Be.) ... 60 parts. 

. sulphurous acid, and 0.7 per cent. of sulphate of soda. This, facie carbonate anhydrous ...... 100 parts. 

ing into consideration the small proportion of sulphate, is much gee bromide ... : 1-2 parts 

er than commercial sodium sulphite, and he suggests, therefore, . SLOCUM ONS ef 7 parts 

{ it should be used instead of the sulphite and the free acid Metol v7... : 1 parts. 

tralised with caustic or carbonate of soda. If 150 parts of Water 1,000 parts. 


stic soda are added to 1,000 parts of acid lye, the result will 1 This reduces the cost of the sulphite considerably. 


PORTRAITURE BY R. DUHRKOOP. 


E second house exhibition at the offices of THe BririsH JouRNAL Diihrkeop ; notice No. 43, the poet, “ Hlise Averdieck,” and No. 75, 
PuHorocRarHy opened on Tuesday last, and will remain open “Mme. Zacharias,” and, to descend the social scale, No. 34, “ Gossip,” 
il May 26, being open free to visitors from 10.30 to 4.30 every | and others, which show very natural studies of old peasant women. 
‘of the week except Saturdays, when the hours are 10.30 to 12.0. Herr Diihrkoop can make mistakes, as in the very commonplace 
shali not refer at length to the collection of Herr Dihrkoop’s “The Big Hat” (No. 14), and the unpleasant “ Recollection” (No. 45), 
traiture which has been brought together until next week, when | in which the lady appears to be holding two telephone receivers to 
‘itique will appear by Mr. F. C. Tilney. We may, however, quote her ears. He sometimes poses his subjects in too theatrical a manner. 


) notices of the exhibition, which reach us as we go to press. But his accomplishment is high. The interior (No. 7) must have 
The Times” says:—Herr Diihrkoop has devoted many years been very difficult and is very charming. So is No. 39, a gum print, 
_making a series of portraits of the celebrated | “In the Doorway,” and many of the figure studies, though called by 
ple of his town, and these, reproduced by photo- grandiloquent names, are remarkable for their naturalness and 
vure from plates of the photographer’s own making, may | intimacy. 

seen in a large portfolio in the gallery. They are all vigorous “The Pall Mall Gazette,” in its “Photographic Notes,” by 
| characteristic, one or two rising to a high level; and the ruff and “J. M. B.,” writes :—The collection of portraits by a Hamburg pro- 
yn which nearly every celebrated man (there are very few cele- fessional that are now being shown at the office of THe BritisH 
ted women in Hamburg) wears have a valuable pictorial quality ; JOURNAL OF PuorocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, will, I feel 


the effect of turning over the many sheets of the portfolio is to sure, be universally admitted to be a remarkable show. Herr R. 
_the lack of variety in the subjects. That feeling can instantly | Dthrkoop is a professional of long experience, and the pictures now on 
removed by a glance at the walls, which are hung with original show are, we are told, such as he turns out in the ordinary way of 
‘tographs. There are a few celebrated men here, too—No. 4, a | business. If that is so, one cannot help thinking that the Hamburg 
1 portrait of “ Dehmel (Poet),” and No. 72, a strong study of Herr professional’s patrons require, and insist on having, a very much 
nk—may be especially noticed; but it is the photographs of | better portrait from the artistic point of view than do our people 
ldren which will most attract the visitor. Herr Dithrkoop, as Mr. over here. At any rate, these pictures, with a few minor exceptions, 
C. Tilney tells us, though a man of over fifty, “is content to dance have a quality about them that makes them quite different from the 
antic before his youthful sitters,” and his efforts have their | work of the average high-class professional. There seems to be very 
‘ard. These child-studies are delightfully natural, fresh and little retouching or “faking” of any kind about this work; it is just 
ntaneous. Sometimes, as in Nos. 45 and 49, the child is merely | good straightforward photography, but wonderfully good of its kind. 
ing still and looking straight at the camera; sometimes two or | In his portraiture of men the photographer has had some striking 
ee are building bricks, or playing games, as in No. 26 (a very sitters, and has caught their personality to a surprising degree. 


asing composition) ; in one case (No. 25) two babies are at break- | And yet I like him better in his presentment of children. In some 
E£; in another (No. 18) there is a baby in bed laughing up at its | of this class of work he has given us a rendering of his little sitters 
ther; in several the child is being kissed or held close in a hug. | that is quite fresh, and yet perfectly natural withal, while in all his 
ere are constant variety and constant individuality in these por- work his command over the processes of carbon, gum and platinum 


its of children which are not often found in the work of the child enables him to make the most of what must, in the first place, be 
stographer. Old women, too, make good subjects for Herr very fine negatives. 


THE ARTIST, THE PHOTOGRAPHER, AND THE MODEL. 


[A paper read before the Photographic Society of Philadelphia] 


E painter always uses models, and though he may exercise his ; for-artistic effect or 45 degree angle of illumination; how far the 
ugination in delineating them upon his canvas, there is always a | subject should be placed from the source of illumination; what 
tain amount of realism about his productions from the living | height the camera ought to be; what inclination, etc. All this is 
yject which enables us to recognise the special individual he has | mechanical, and he ought to know all about it before he puts his 
ployed in his studio. And so, if we examine the work of note- | model before the camera. : 

rthy photographers, we shall discover that it is not so much the A well appointed studio, in fact the most scientifically constructed 
hnical qualities which attract us, but the skill displayed in lighting, | studio, is, after all, only a means to an end in securing artistic effect. 
ing, and managing the model. Asa general rule the photographer | A cut and dried method of professional photography is the bane of 
anxious about the slant of his studio light; he is urgent in his | the profession. There is more originality and a greater display of 
miries as to what kind of curtain to employ; will follow implicitly | effective illumination to be found in amateur work, simply because 
. directions laid down in some photographic magazine on thé | nine times out of ten the amateur is obliged to work under con- 
vantage of side light, or on the super-necessity of top illumination | strained conditions of illumination. He has that as a fixed and un- 
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alterable quantity, and so his whole attention is upon his model. 
His thought is on his subject, and the light is made to do his 
bidding, and the result is generally more pleasing to the painter 
than the faultless technique and skilled lighting of the professional. 
The professional cannot understand the reason for this preference of 
the painter for the crude productions, as he calls them, of the 
amateur over his carefully but conventionally posed subjects. 


Professional v. Sympathetic Model. 

Another- point, too, in which the amateur is more in line with the 
painter than is the professional is the employment of models. The 
only desire of the amateur is the realisation of the idea he has in his 
mind, and the sitter is generally accessory to his striving, and so in a 
measure contributory. 


The painter, as we say, always uses professional models. It is true 


these models, as a class, have not the intelligence of the average. 


sitter to the amateur, but by their experience and training they have 
acquired a certain amount of pliancy, and are capable of being 
moulded, so to say, to the conception of the artist—in reality becoming 
a part of the painter’s self. 

And now the question arises, which is preferable, the model who 
follows the profession as a means of livelihood, who becomes nothing 
but ‘he clay in the hand of the artist, and aims to be and to do 
nothing but what is desired, or the casually selected model, the 
friend and acquaintance of the photographer who may be a very 
intelligent person, capable of high thought and possessed of keen 
artistic perception; and who may desire intently to carry out the 
conception, demanded by the picture? 

Unfortunately, this role of the models though apparently a very 
easy one, is not so easily played as one might imagine. 

It is one thing to take a histrionic attitude and to have your soul 
filled’ with the theme for the delectation of an audience, and another 
to pose before the camera so as to give sentiment, life and anima- 
tion to the image on the ground glass. The histrionic pose is a dead 
failure in photographic art. Any painter will tell you it takes certain 
characteristics to make a model. 

The class model or professional model is really a certain social 
differentiation, and on this account is to be preferred to the haphazard 
selected model or self-conscious sitter. We frequently hear the 
‘remarks of people when pleased with a well conceived picture, “ What 
a clever model,” or something of the kind, implying that the artist 
was dependent altogether on the model for his success. 

Now, nothing is more fatal to success in portraiture or genre than 
to have a model who is clever or over-intelligent. It is more fortunate 
to have one who, while possessed of these qualities, is at the same 
time obedient and pliable. 


The Virtue of Compliance of the Model: 
Everyone knows that actors are the worst possible agents in the 
hands: of an intelligent photographer. Dramatic action is appro- 
priate with its proper stage settings, but it is out of place in a 
picture—it makes things look stagy. And yet actors, as a class, are 


far above the artist’s model in intelligence and education, but it i 
just the self-conscious knowledge which makes them spoil the picture 
A photographer who has no idea of his own will succeed better wit] 
an actor than with an artist’s model, the reason being obvious, Bu 
when trying to materialise some idea of his own in a picture hi 
model had better be kept in ignorance of his intention. All that j 
demanded is compliance, and this can only be effectively secured py 
employment of trained, hired models. : 
Even the expression of the subject is better secured by use of th 
paid model. The photographer is bound to get nothing but a his 
trionic pose by asking a model to assume a trait not inherent in they 
character. Even Reynolds did not succeed as well with Mrs. Siddon 
as the ‘Tragic Muse” as with some of his other work, notably th 
“Duchess of Devonshire.” Any one can see in this delightful com 
position of the great painter how he has utilised the unconscious 
moment of the model, when her every thought was centred upon the 
little child she is holding at arm’s length. 0 
But let the photographer be within the moderation of nature and 
not strive to get agonising expressions. Never attempt a subject 
which cannot be followed out with a modei. Be natural, and ye 
shall enter the kingdom of art even if ye may be cast out of the salon! 
Never advertise the method by which you secured your result, 
neither to the model nor to the readers of art magazines. Be mag- 
nanimous and let the model imagine she is the be-all and the end-all 
of your success. . 
Let us photographers follow in the line of the painters and not be 
so ambitious, or, rather more forcibly put, self-conceited, by carving 
out new paths in art for ourselves which the painter fears to tread. 
Let us-study lighting and posing and draping from the painters’ art 
with the aid of the complaint trained model, a girl who is perfectly 
at her ease while with the photographer, who knows just. how far 
to appreciate his chaff and who doesn’t take offence easily or get 
tired or impatient, or knows better than the artist; whose ambition 
is to please and to be accounted a success at her trade. One who will 
do anything desired to Garry out the artist’s idea about which per se 
she knows nothing and cares less. Such a subject will be more 
likely to give the picture success than the young lady of your 
acquaintarice whose every movement you consider a favour, and tell 
her so, every change or condescension, and from whom you are from 
time to time supplied with distracting suggestions about the motif. 
Then the chance of selection is wider amongst the ranks of the 
Trilbys. There are more comely faces and graceful figures willing to 
have their charms portrayed, and the photographer is not compelled 
as he frequently is when a friend has posed for him, and he has 
achieved something beautiful, to hide his picture and surreptitiously 
exhibit it to only a few choice friends with fear and trembling lest he 
offend the fair original. 
Therefore, in conclusion, I want to inculcate, first, have a definite 
idea as to what you intend to embody in your picture, then search 
out the model or models best suited and go to the lists of the pro- 
fessional rather than to the circle of your friends JoHN BaRTLert, 


= 


A Puorograpnic Survey of Sussexi—Mr. J. OC. Stenning, of: 


Steel Cross House, near Tunbridge Wells, is the hon. secretary of 
the Photographic Survey of Sussex, the second annual report of 
which has now been issued. The report records two exhibitions, 
one held at the Eastbourne Public Library in July, the other at 
Hastings’ Museum in’ August. Both were well attended, and the 
respective curators reported that the photographs were of much 
interest to visitors. There are several new subscribers to the 
Survey. The committee draws the attention of any who possess 
old photographic or scrap albums, old negatives or photographs of 
buildings or of other antiquities in the country, to the service 
that can be rendered by their lending them for the purpose of 
copying; any such articles sent to the hon. secretary will be copied 
and carefully returned. Negotiations are in progress for placing 
the Survey on a better and wider basis, and thus rendering it more 
useful and permanent, and also with the view of making the 
collections of photographs, lantern slides, etc., accessible to all 
interested. Should this alteration be effected, notice will be given 
to subscribers and contributors; in the meantime the committee 


appeals to amateur photographers interested in the work of the 
Survey to take any of the vacant sections, three miles by two 


miles, into which the county has been mapped out for the purposes 
of the Survey, and to this end the hon. secretary invites core 
spondence. 

Our Leaders in the North.—The “ Newcastle Weekly Chronicle,” 
in its photographic notes commences a series of brief biographies with 
that of Mr. Arthur Payne, well known by his writings no doubt 
to many of our readers, and a technical director of the factory 
of Mawson and Swan, Newcastle. We will spare Mr. Payne's 
blushes by recapitulating his many labours and achievements, yet 
we may quote the local tribute to his work—the establishment of 
the Northumberland and Durham Federation. “A work of Mr. Payne's 
that has perhaps been of most benefit to this district was the forma- 
tion of the Federation some four or five years ago. His commanding 
position to-day is the outcome of most arduous labour, freely given 
for the good of others. He held the position of secretary until a 
year ago, when upon retiring he was made a life member of the 
Federation.” 

Tum death took place on Tuesday in last week at 6, St. Margaret’s 
Road, Plumstead, of Mr. Dutton, at the age of fifty-seven years. 
Deceased was a partner in the firm of Messrs. Schreiber and Dutton, 
photographers. 
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Patent Dews. 


ee 

Process patents—applications and. specifications—are treated. in 

Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between April 2 

1d 7 — 

\wraTyPE.—No. 7,935. Improvements in reproducing pictures by 
yeprinting an original picture that has been treated under 
hydrogen peroxide. A. G. Bloxam, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 
London, for Veire Photographische Gesellschaft, Germany. 

wpyinc Appararus.—No. 8,239. Improvements in photograph- 
copying apparatus. Heinrich Koller and Samuel Liw, 65, 
Chancery Lane, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
hese specifications are obtainable, price Sd. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


YVELOPES.—No. 13,475, 1905. The invention consists of a cover in 
one piece of paper or of fabric such as‘ chintz or silk, satin, 
muslin. The front and back are joined together at one end, 
whilst the opposite end of the front may have a flap extending 
from it. Other flaps are provided along each side of the front. 
In the central part of the front is a large opening which on the 

inside is closed by a flexible sheet of talc cemented at its edges 

_ to the front inner face. The*back is doubled over to lie against 

_ the inner face of the front, and the side flaps of the front are 

_ pasted over the back. The flap at the end of the front may also 
when a photograph has been placed into the cover, be either 

pasted down to the back or tucked into the cover’s open end. 

When a photograph has been placed into the cover it can, if 

desired, be retained centrally with the talc-covered opening by 

brass pins or fasteners passed through it at its corners and 
through the cover. Janie Lambert, Telham Court, Battle, 

Sussex. ; 

MERA.—No. 12,030, 1905. 


25, 


The invention provides an improved 
means of forming a direct light-proof joint between the shutter 
and the lens partition by the following means: The shutter, which 
may be of the sliding plate or quadrant plate, or other suitable 
pattern, is fixed on the inner surface of the front panel, and 
enclosed by means of a metal cover (hereinafter called the cover) 
. in such a manner as to leave sufficient space for the free play 
of all the working parts, the cover being turned down on each 
of its four sides, and provided with suitable flanges for the 
purpose of attaching it to the front panel. This cover is' provided 
with a circular openiiig to correspond with the exposure aperture 
_in the front panel of the camera, and around this opening is 
formed a series of concentric depressions or corrugations. Over 
the lens, which is fixed on the intermediate partition, is fixed a 
“metal or wood tube, which extends forward towards the cover, 
‘but is not quite long enough to form contact therewith when the 
front panel is closed. The outer end of this tube carries a 
disc, which is pressed forward by means of an enclosed spiral 
or other spring, and prevented from being thrust too far 
by means of a flange formed on the front face of the tube. 
‘The disc is provided with a central aperture around which a 
series of concentric corrugations’ are formed, and projects 
beyond the tube sufficient to form a yielding contact with 
the ‘cover when the front panel is closed, the corrugations on 
the disc being so formed that they engage with those on the 
cover and form a perfectly light-proof connection. The shutter 
reléase projects through an opening in the side of cover, and a 
corresponding space is made in the side of he camera body to 
allow of the necessary movement when operating the shutter. 
It will be seen that the improvement removes all vossibility of 
light entering the camera through reflections from inner surfaces, 
for, notwithstanding that there may be a considerable quantity 
find its way between the front panel and the inner partition by 
means of finde rapertures or an imperfectly fitting front, it is 
entirely prevented from. passing through the lens and fogging the 
plates by reason of the contact of the corrugated surfaces. By 


varying the construction of the device the spring operated disc 
could be applied to the shutter cover, and a corresponding series 
of corrugations be made on the face of the lens tube, or the sur- 
faces of these parts could be. plain, without corrugations, and 
covered with velvet, leather,’ or other*suitable material for the 
purpose of forming a light-tight joint at this juncture. By 
a further modification the joint couldi be made by means of a 
fixed flange on one part working in a channel or making contact 
with a yielding material, such as velvet, onthe other part. When 
adopting the corrugated spring disc, as before described; its dia- 
meter is adjusted so as to allow of a moderate amount of side 
play in the metal or other tube for the purpose of accommodating 
the fit of the two corrugated surfaces in case the openings in same 
are not quite concentric.. Herbert Holmes, Tudor: Works,: Tudor 
Road, Hackney ; and Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 


Suurrers.—No. 25,237. Certain of the claims set forth are : A: photo- 


graphic shutter, consisting of two gold-mounted plates, or of 
two plates, each with an exposing aperture, revolving on the 
same centre, and both revolving together during the whole period 
of exposure in conjunction with means whereby one of the plates 
is stationary and the other réyolving during the process of wind- 
ing; a shutter as above having means for altering the angular 


position of the two plates by a gearing connected to one of them, 
the gearing being mounted on a separte centre’from that of the 
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plates, and having a catch or catches to hold the other of the 
plates stationary while the change is being made. In a photo- 
graphic shutter as claimed in above, the combination of means 
whereby one only of the plates is revolved for a certain distance 
for the purpose of winding, and can then be revolved somewhat 
more or less than the distance required for Winding in order to 
vary the size of the exposing aperture, which opens the lens and 
which can be further revolved to a greater or less extent in order 
to bring into action catches for the purpose of stopping the re- 
volving plates, while the exposing aperture is opposite the lens 
in order to make prolonged exposures. In a photographic shutter, 
as above claimed, the combination therewith of a set-off lever, 
which releases a projection on the driving device, and which, 
also by means of a supplementary lever, releases a projection on 
one of the revolving plates in order to make the exposure. The 
action of the shutter is as follows :—In order to wind the shutter, 
the milled head s is revolved clockwise. This carries with it the 
cog wheel ¢ and the flanged sleeve f, which are all locked together 
by the pin s1. It also carries round the cup 2, the dial h, the 
cap &k, the sleeve nut g, and one end of the 
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driving spring 7, and places this spring under 
tension. When the winder s has been revolved about 
half a revolution, the set-off lever y drops into the stop 
notch in the flange of the sleeve f and holds the shutter wound. 
During the course of winding, the speed plate b, which is geared 
to the winder, has been reyolved anti-clockwise for a complete 
revolution while the shutter plate a has been retained in a sta- 
tionary position by the pawls v and w acting on the projection cl, 
thereby avoiding opening the lens during winding. To make an 
exposure the set-off lever is pressed so as to lift the projection y! 
from the stop notch in the flange of the sleeve f. The winder 
is then driven round by the spring J, carrying round with it the 
speed plate 6, and also the shutter plate a, because the latter 
is now free to move, the pawl w having been lifted by the set-off 
projection v2, and because it is held by friction to the speed 
plate 0, so that the two revolve together. Thus when the shutter 
is set off or released, both plates, @ and b, revolve for an entire 
revolution and uncover the lens aperture for a longer or shorter 
period, according to the size of the aperture in the said plates. 
Both the plates @ and b are provided with apertures, which are 
preferably 180 degrees or thereabouts in their angular size, and 
it is evident that by varying the relative positions of the two 


plates, the angular size of the resultant aperture, formed by the | 


two plates, may be reduced until it is a small slit. Figs. 3, 4, 
and 5 show the plates a and 6 in different relative positions. 
Fig. 3 shows the two plates superimposed, giving the maximum 
attainable aperture. «1gs. 4 and 5 show them arranged to give 
smaller apertures. The variation of this aperture is obtained 


in the following manner: After the shutter is wound, the winder | 


s may be slid outwardly along the cup 4 against the pressure of 
the spring 71, thus drawing the pin s! out of engagement with 
the flange of the sleeve f. It can then be revolved independently 
of the sleeve f, but it will not draw the pin s! sufficiently far 


out to disengage it from the cog wheel e, consequently its revolu- | 


tion also revolves the speed plate b by means of the cog-wheel e. 
In this way the shutter plate, being held stationary by the 
pawls v and w, the relative angular position of the plates a and 
b can be altered to any extent. The pin s! can be engaged in 
any one of the series of notches f3, thus locking the winder in 
different positions and leaving the plates a and 6 in definite rela- 
tive angular positions before they revolve to make an exposure. 
Thus each of the notches f% corresponds to a different resultant 
aperture in the plates a and 6, and a different duration of exposure 
is given by the revolution of the exposing plates, dependant upon 
which one of the notches f3 the pin s! had been engaged in 
immediately before the exposure was made. The position of the 
winder s, with reference to the dial h, records the notch in use, 
and consequently the duration of exposure that is given, as the 
dial h is attached by means of the cap & to the cup 7, which 
latter is attached to the flange of the sleeve f by the sleeve 
nut g. Conrad Beck and Horace Courthope Beck, 68, Cornhill, 
London, E.C. 


Exposrve Prares, Erc.—No. 21,840, 1905. The invention relates to 


a method of successively exposing sensitive sheets (plates, films, 
etc.) in a suitable chamber by pulling the exposed sheets one after 
the other out of the exposing chamber into a collecting chamber. 
The invention does away with the necessity of providing a special 
chamber for gathering the exposed sheets, by allowing the light- 
tight envelope in which the sheets are enclosed before some are 
inserted into the exposing chamber to be also used as a collecting 
chamber for the sheets after exposure. Therefore the device 
comprises an exposing chamber and a package containing sensitive 
sheets having extensions, the package having a light-tight enve- 
lope adapted to be shifted on the sheets contained therein. The 
exposing or film changing chamber, shown in Fig. 1 has a cover a 
jointed thereto, this cover being provided at both ends with 
strips b, c of velvet or similar material. Opposite the strip c¢ of 
the cover @ is a strip d, fastened to the frame of the exposing 
chamber, so that the strips c, d are pressed together on closing 
the cover a.. At the end of the exposing chamber, which is 
opposite the end carrying the strip d, the chamber is provided 
with a mouthpiece e, having a free passage. The film represented 
in Fig. 2 is designated f. The film is provided at both ends with 
unsensitive extensions, forming pulling strips yg, A. The light- 


tight cover enclosing a pile of films f is designated 7. The covey 
iis shiftable on the pile of films, and for this purpose is provided 
at both ends with ribs or strips &, & and /, 1, respectively of 
velvet or similar material surrounding passages for the pulling 
strips and the films, and to make a light-tight contact with 
opposite surfaces of the pile. The light-tight cover ¢ of the film” 
package is provided with a flap m, which may be grasped in order 
to shift the envelope 7 on the films. The use and operation of the 
devices described is as follows:—Assuming that the exposin 
chamber has been opened, as shown in Fig. 1 of the drawing; 


then the film package, shown-in Fig. 3, is inserted in such a 
manner that the flap m and the pulling strips 4 pass through 
the passage of the mouthpiece e. Now the cover a of the exposing 
chamber is closed, with the effect that the flaps g are squeezed 
between the ribs c, d of the exposing chamber; at the same 
time the rib 6 is pressed against the side wall of the mouth 
piece e, so that the passage of such mouthpiece is compressed. 
Now one grasps the flap m, and at the same time the flaps 9, and 
begins to pull, so that the light-tight cover 7 is shifted along the 
film pile and passes through the passage of the mouthpiece & 
The movement of the cover 7 is limited by suitable stops, not 
represented on the drawing. Now the cover 7 has the position 
shown in Fig. 4, and compresses the strips 4 between its ribs |. 
The cover i may be turned over so as to contact with the cover 
of the exposing chamber, this being possible owing to the foldable 
nature of the material forming the mouthpiece c. If now a film 
has been exposed, and if it is desired to take it out of the exposing. 
chamber and to place it in the collecting chamber. which 
is formed by the cover i, then the operator grasps the 
pulling string or flap # of said film and pulls the film 
between the ribs & of the cover i into the hollow of the cover 
This procedure is repeated as often as a film has been exposed 
within the exposing chamber. When the films in the exposing 
chamber, which originally in unexposed conditions were 2 the 
cover i, are all exposed and carried back into the cover a then 
the apparatus is brought into a dark room and the cover 7 1s 
removed from the exposing chamber and the films are taken out 
for development. Carl Paul Goerz, 10, Bismarck Allee, Griine- 
wald, Berlin; and The Optische Anstalt C. P. Goerz, ay, 
Rheinstrasse, Friedenau, Berlin. 


The following complete specification is open to public inspection 
before acceptance, under the Patents Act, 1901 :— . 
Cuancine Pratrs.—No, 24,431, 1905. Apparatus for carrying % 

changing photographic plates. Peters. 
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Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


Scratchy Marks on Half-tone Negatives. 


Jeplying to a query in “ Process Work,’’ a writer assigns the 
se of this defect to the rubber solution used in edging the plate. 
he solution is too thick and does not dry quickly. The plate is 
ished while the edging is sticky, and some of the rubber is carried 
x the plate, to which it faithfully adheres in fine lines, and if 
elopment is prolonged these lines attract silver, and can be seen 
er fixing between the film and the plate. Such is my experience. 
1en I bought Penrose’s solution of rubber I was all right; but 
en I started to make it with naphtha and bisulphide I made it 
strong, and got the ‘long scratchy marks.’ The usual investiga- 
n of the cleaning followed, and now I only use good me hylated 
oroform and a weak solution of rubber, using a clear part only. 
is dries instanter, and I have not had any ‘scratchy lines’ since. 
e writer has suggested washing the camel-hair brush with warm 
ter; this is insufficient to remove rubber, which can be done 
th the chloroform.” 


Plating on Paper. 


‘Paper and Pulp” sets forth a new electric process for giving a 
tallic surface to paper. It consists in placing the bath in a 
rcelain tank in which are immersed two metal plates. One of 
» plates is formed of the metal which is used to cover the 
per. A rather weak current is used for the bath. A thin layer 
metal is deposited on the second plate, as is usual in the galvano- 
istic process. When the deposit has reached a thickness of about 
150 inch, the plate is placed against a sheet of paper which is 
sviously coated with the proper kind of glue. After drying, the 
tallic layer adheres to the paper so strongly that it remains upon 
3 latter when it is pulled off the metal plate. A variation of the 
dcess consists in ornamenting the foundation plate with any kind 
designs or letters, and these are reproduced on the metallic 
posit. The solutions which are recommended in the above process 
3-as follows:—For silver paper, a bath is made of cyanide of 
ver 210 parts, cyanide of potassium 13 parts, water 980 parts. 
r gold paper, cyanide of gold 4 parts, cyanide of potassium 
parts, water 900 parts. For copper, sulphate of copper 18 parts, 
lphuric acid 6 parts, water 40 parts. 


Natural Grain.. 


Husnik points out in the “ Photographische Korrespondenz” that 
8 grain screen has certain advantages over the line: the dis- 
vantages are that the dots are of different sizes and at different 
stances from one another, so that the effect in the print is not 
2an—rough and coarse. This is due to the fact that the smaller 
ts are actually eaten away in etching, so that blank spaces with 
ighbouring patches of denser dots are formed. Attention is 
awn to Pretsch’s process, in which silver iodide was emulsified 
the bichromated gelatine. The disadvantage of this process was 
at the exposure was so long and the shadows were blocked up, 
ulst in the lights and half-tones a very coarse grain. was formed. 
1e author has now omitted the silver iodide and used only 
Icium chloride, which produces a grain, and states that Spitzer- 
pe is very much like Pretsch’s process. In 1894 W. T. Wilkinson 
ve in the “Photogram,” page 316, a modification of Pretsch’s 
ocess, which has worked well. A solution is first made with 
Cologne glue 50 gms. 
White of two eggs. 
FACETS 5c sus subnet. Pay evanescent 200 ccs. 
he glue should be dissolved first, then the white of egg added and 
all stirred, and the mixture heated to boiling point to thoroughly 
agulate the albumen. The mixture must then be filtered and 
Ammonium bichromate vs. 4 gms. 
Water ree LOOMCES, 
ded, and then 
Silver nitrate , 
Pater... ce... coos HOD wes. 
ded with constant sti ring. The mixture will be a deep red, due 
the formation of silver chromate. To this should be added 


2 gms. 


enough 5 per cent. solution of calcium chloride to discharge the 
ved colour, and then 

Acetic acid 8 drops 

Glycerine 10 drops 
and the mixture strained and coated on ground glass which has 
been substratumed with silicate. A thin coating gives a fine and 
a thick one a coarse grain when dried at 50 deg. C. Exposure 
must be continued till all the details are visible at the back, and 
then soaked for two or three hours in a saturated solution of borax 
and rinsed. A cast may now be taken from this as usual. Instead 
of the Cologne glue a mixture of 1 part of hard to 5 of soft 
gelatine may be used, and the albumen and coagulation omitted. 
It is obvious from Wilkinson’s formula that silver chloride would 
be formed with ‘practically little ‘or''no excess of-‘calcium chloride. 
Tf, as Husnik suggests, Spitzertype is a revival of this method, it 
may be worth experimenting on the above lines. 


Dew Books. 


“Camera Work.” Edited and published by Alired Stieglitz, 1,111, 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

Whatever criticism may be passed on the quarterly publication of 
which Mr. Stieglitz is the breath of life, it cannot be gainsaid that 
it puts before the reader American and other photography in a wav 
more nearly equivalent to an exhibition than any publication what- 
ever. We may differ as to what is and is not deserving of the 
sympathetic treatment which Mr. Stieglitz assiduously extends to 
all the work he reproduces in “ Camera Work,” but there can hardly 
be any discussion of the invaluable services which he renders to 
photography by the issue of such a quarterly. Of the volumes 
before us, one is a “Steichen Supplement,” but the other is no less 
concerned with plates by the same worker and by nobody else. Our 
readers know, therefore, what to expect. The portrait of the late 
G. F. Watts, R.A., is, to our minds, the best thing. The four or 
five nude subiects—with never a face amongst them—have fine 
qualities technically: but the aim of the photographer in producing 
them is not clear. Since he has shrunk from admitting his models 
to the light of day, or of giving them anything particular to do, we 
must presume that they are offered as examples of beauty merely. 
Any anatomical charm they may have, however, barring that of pro- 
portion, is lost in the photogranher’s treatment of them, and a few 
have a shivery undressed look fatal to the highest aims of this class 
of work. “In Memoriam” 1s, by reason of its title, far-fetched in 
idea; it is apparently headless, and the bombshell (?) is hurtful. 
In its modelling, however, it is beautiful. “The Model and the 
Mask” makes us think of a cattle pen and a gratified prize-winner : 
the huddled figure is nothing if not porcine. As in these days the 
covers of literary ventures need have no application to the matter 
they protect or lure us towards, we are content to accept the cover 
design shown here as the best we have yet seén of photographic 
origin. The letterpress*6f these stately journals is for the most part 
divided between notes of the Photo-Secession and two articles by 
Mr. Shaw. reprinted, unadvisedly, as we: think, from a WUondon 
journal. Perhans they dic not read the hollow brilliancies of Mr. 
Shaw in America at the time, and so “Camera Work” may’ be 
excused for re-dishing them. But to English “readers these 
fulminatory contradictions will be “cauld kail.” Mr. Stieglitz ought 
to be cautious, for he is playing with fire. When the risible nap has 
worn off Mr. Shaw’s polemics his formula stands threadbare, which 
is “Demolish everybody and everything with all thv strength.” 
Thus he “snorts defiance” at the kind of thing Mr. Steichen does 
just as much as at painters past and wresent. And he will be certain 
at some time to stumble upon an awkward truth, just as an “empty 
clock-case,”’ to borrow a simile of his own, will, for one instant in 
twelve hours, tell the right time. In the supplement the footprints 
of Mr. Shaw are followed with not a little apprehension and timorous- 
ness by Mr. Maeterlinck. 


The first number of “The Practical and Pictorial Photographer” 
(Studio series) fulfils the promises of its producers in size, variety of 
contents, and handsome appearance. Its literary bill-of-fare, made 
up from standard dishes, is doubtless none the less fitted to the 
amateur appetite. Among the writers, who in some instances repeat 
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a well-worn tate, are Chapman Jones, C. Winthrope Somerville, and 
J. C. Warburg. Some notes on “Light and Shade in Landscape,” by 
Horace Munnery, is’ a’ welcome escape from conventional topics. 
Presumably the task of editing a photographic miscellany 
is less arduous than the supervision of the monographs which formed 
the previous “Library” series of the “Practical.” We see the 
Rey. F. C. Lambert announced to have ready for publication a series 
of four sixpenny handbooks on the popular subjects of development, 
exposure, P.O.P., and bromide. An outlet, we presume again, for 
tireless energy. 


Dew D)aterials. 


Artistic Film Border Negatives. Sold by the Autotype Company, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

The presentation of the photographic portrait within a border 
which, if suitably chosen, greatly enhances its appearance has been 
one of the observable fashions among photographers of standing for a 
year or two, yet so far as we have found it has been left to individual 
photographers to get prepared for themselves designs for pleasing 
combination printing from the portrait negative. The Autotype Com- 
pany may therefore be congratulated on making good the deficiency 
in a way which permits of justice being done to this method of 


“framing” in the print itself. The figure which we reproduce repre- 
sents one (A) of the six patterns at present issued and obtainable in 
cabinet size (opening 43 inches long) at 3s. 6d., and in whole-plate 
(opening 62 inches long) at 5s. With each negative the necessary 
masks.and discs are provided, and the operation of double-printing 
does not call for any special skill. The other patterns are equally 
plain and reserved in design, for the company have wisely refrained 
from anything like ornate. decoration, a border of such character 
defeating the purpose for which it is intended. An illustrated 
circular issued by the Autotype Company gives half-tone reproduc- 
tions of all six designs. 


Mussrs. A. W. Penrose anp Co. announce that they are pre- 
pared'to undertake the resensitizing of commercial dry plates to order. 
They can bathe’ with any of the following dyes:—Orthochrome T 


(panchromatic), Pinachrome (panchromatic high speed), Pinacyano) 
(red sensitive high speed), Dicyanine (extremely red sensitive), Tetra. 
brom-fluorescein (green sensitive), Di-iodo fluorescein (green. sensi- 
tive), Homocol (green sensitive), Ethyl Red (green sensitive). These 
plates will be prepared as wanted, and any order received in the 
morning can be despatched same day. They will keep two or three 
weeks. The prices will be 2s. for quarter-plate, 4s. for half-plate, 
and 8s. for whole plate. Special filters can be supplied to suit the 
colour sensitiveness of either of the above plates, combined with the 
highest transparency, to allow of the shortest possible exposures 
especially for trichromatic portrait work and landscape photography, 
or reproductions of oil paintings in badly lighted galleries. Approxi 
mate ratios will be given with each set of filters for daylight or open 
arc. If required, a ratio of 1:2:2 can be obtained by proper com 
bination of plates and filters. The bathed plates will be prepared 
under the immediate supervision of Mr. H. O. Klein. 


> 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES, 


The London Stereoscopic Company are holding, at 54, Cheapside, 
a large sale of photographic apparatus and materials, which should 
repay a visit by both amateur and professional photographers. We 
see from the 32-page list of the lots that very considerable reductions 
are made on the list prices, and the opportunity—which can be 
embraced by post—appears to be one for picking up cheaply a good 
hand camera, lens, or enlarger. 

Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., send us a set of show cards and 
spedimens, a parcel of which they will be pleased to send any dealer 
on application. The present series is even more attractive than 
previous issues of the’ kind, which is saying a good deal, for Messrs. 
Elliott’s judgment in matters of window display has impressed us 0 
late years as altogether admirable. 

A new list of “Amateur Photographic Requisites” has beer 
issued by the London Stereoscopic Company, 106-108, Regent 
Street, W., and though not professing to be an encyclopedia 0 
everything photographic, includes a selection of high-class cameras 
and accessories which can be specially recommended. The Com- 
pany offer a copy free to every applicant, and are prepared to 
advise on the choice of apparatus personally or by post. 

Ee 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
April, 1906.—Barrhead Amateur Art Club. Hon. Secretary, R. 
Murray, 146, Main Street, Barrhead. 
April 16-21.—Redcar Photographic Society. Entries close April 9. 
Secretaries, W. H. Taylor, Esplanade, and J. M. B. James, 4, Hltom 
Street, Redcar. ; 
April 18 to 21.—Bolton Amateur Photographic Society. Secretary, 
T. W. Cross, 27, Latham Street, Bolton. 
April 20-21, 1906.—Watford Photographic Society. Hon. Secré- 
tary, C. J. Trevarthen, Ashcroft, Bushey Hall Road, Watford. 
April 27-May 27.—Northern Exhibition (Manchester). Set, 
G. M. Morris, 9, Chandos Road, Cholton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 
May, 1906.—Warrington Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
A. C. Smithson, 13, Chester Road, Warrington. , 
May 15 to 17, Clevedon Photographic Society. Last day for entries 
May 9. Secretary, Rey. E. H. Sandford, 18, Hallam Road, Clevedon 


A vrre took place recently on the premises of Messrs. G. W. 
Wilson and Company, photographers, St. Swithin Street, Aberdeen. 
About five o’clock an employe noticed that something was burns 
in the collotype department, and on investigation he found that 
a bench was on fire, having apparently become ignited by @ 8@ 
ring on the floor, which had inadvertently been left burning. By 
the time the brigade put in an appearance the fire was almost extill: 
guished. The damage amounts to a few pounds, and is cover® 
by insurance. “/?— 


Cameras Barred.—The Japanese worship “Katori” was open 
for inspection at Birkenhead last week, and was visited by about 
6,000 persons, the proceeds going to local charities. The Japanes® 
sailors received the visitors with great courtesy, although cameras 
were strictly prohibited. 
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Dcetings of Societies. 


—_>—___. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


ril. Name of Society. Subject. 


Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Agen,| { President's Prize, Competitive Prints— 
orntonsthestt d Red M 

Sutton Photograph: ification an eduction.” Mr. 
eraphic/ Club’... J. H. Baldock, F.R.P.S. 

Bromley Camera Club ... Social Evening. 

Rotherham Photo. Society .....| “Developing.” Mr. C. E. Davis. 

Watford Photographic Societ}| Third Annual Exhibition. 

Hackney Photographie Society} Excursion to Ayot. i 

Chelsea and District Photo. Soc.| Trip to Wimbledon Common. 

Society of Arts.........s008---| Ivory.” Mr. Alfred Maskell. 

Southampton Camera Club Amateur Photographer Prize Slides, 


Cripplegate Photo. Society ..... ene Slide Making.” Mr. W. H. 
Royal Photographic Soc. “The Red Sensitiveness of Dyed Films.” 


.| Cardiff Windsor Amat. Ph. Soc aan te A.R.C.Se. 

Leeds Photographic Society ..|{— Pres aS phae als Mr. Gilbert 
Birmingham Photo. Society. .. Lantern Evening, 

Hackney Photographic Suciety| {ATchitecture and the Camera.” Mr, 


3 H. W. Bennett. 
Richmond Camera Club ........| Open Evening. 
Hampstead Scientific Society ... cs tower Photography, Mes “lntehwseonl 
Leeds Camera Club “@um-Bichromate.” Demonstrated. 
“The Production and Collection of 
Picture Postcards.” Mr, Frederic T. 
Corkett. 


Society of Arts. 


G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution,, | Annual Meeting. 

Cricklewood Photo. Society...... “Bude and Newquay.” 

North Middlesex Photo. Soe, ..|{“ Betpuching.” Mr. -H. Gordon 
Acton Photographic Society ... {"heaan Composition. ® Mr 


Rugby Photographic Society ...| ‘Stories without Words.” Focus: 
Woolwich Photographic Soe. ...) ‘Figure Study.” Mr. E. T. Holding. 
Darwen Photographic Assn......| General Meeting. 

London and Prov. Photo. Assr| Lantern Slides. Mr. H. T. Malby. 
Cardiff Windsor Amat. Ph. Soc. Self-Toning Aristo Paper. 


[urn PuHorocrapuic Socrmry.—At the annual meeting, held on 
wsday, April 5, the following officers were elected for 1906-7 :— 
sident: Rev. C. O. Stewart, M,A.; Vice-presidents: G. F. 
stow, jun., and A. E. Hindson; Treasurer: D. L. Cockcroft ; 
a. Solicitor: R. E. Johnson; Hon. Editor: W. Gilleard, 18, 
Grey Street, Hull; Curator Enlarging ; J. T. Dyson; Hon. Secre- 
es: Garnet Galtry, 146, Spring Bank, Hull, and Chas. Davis; 
mcil: Messrs. R. Clark, W. L. Willatt, W. Dalton, W. H. 
tish, and L, Stephenson. 

Vatrorp Camera ‘Crus.—An exhibition of prints executed on 
fe Croft Pigment Paper was held at the headquarters on Thurs- 
*, April 5. Mr. Page Croft also sent some prints for develop- 
nt. There was a fairly good attendance of members and others, 
all were much struck with the simplicity of manipulation and 
yer of control. 

froypon Camera Crus.—The President, Mr. W. H. Smith, 
ught the new Ilford “Amauto” plate to the attention of the 
mbers last week, an innovation he regarded as ideal for lazy 
‘kers. So far as his brief acquaintanceship with the newcomer 
it, it appeared to be fast, clean working, and possessed a good 
le of gradation, with latitude. Several plates were developed 
a plain solution of carbonate of soda, and good negatives 
ilted in each case. Mr. Mees supplemented Mr. Smith’s observa- 
as by pointing out that apparently an “Amauto” plate could 
be over-deyeloped. The merits of Messrs. Edmunds’ Cubrome 
ers were next illustrated by several bromide prints and lantern 
les—the work of members—being passed round for inspection. 
sse were toned a capital warm sepia, and then producers testi- 
| to the ease of working Messrs. Edmunds’ product, and the 
tainty with which good tones could be secured. Unless care 
; taken there was, however, a tendency to obtain perhaps too 
rm a tone, hardly suitable for some subjects, though appropriate 
others. In this connection it was mentioned that the developer 
d had an important bearing on the final colour. In one respect 
Cubrome toner failed to come up to the mark, the familiar 
ection egg” odour: being but. slightly in evidence. . Towards 
end of the evening the President handed round a set of prints, 


in black and varying shades of warm brown to cold sepia, and 
said he should be glad to know what those present thought of 
them, and if they would tell him what the process was. There was 
an unanimous expression of opinion that, judged from the stand- 
point of colour, shadow transparency, richness and depth of image, 
they were the finest prints ever shown in the club rooms, but all 
failed to identify the process itself. It came as a complete sur- 
prise when Mr. Smith revealed the fact that they were forerunners 
of a new “Platinotype” paper shortly to be placed upon the 
market. No further information was forthcoming, but doubtless 
fuller particulars would be obtainable at the offices of the Company. 


Dews and Dotes. 


—— 


Srr Wirttam Crooxes, the eminent scientist, celebrated his golden 
wedding last week. ince Sir William, who will be seventy-four 
in June, entered the College of Chemistry in 1848, many marvels 
of science, some of which he helped to perfect, have been wrought. 
tondoners in particular owe him a debt of gratitude for investigations 
into sanitary matters and the world in general for the Crookes’ tube. 
The following are a few of the principal “milestones” in the scientist’s 
career :—Gained the Ashburton Scholarship, 1849; gold medal and 
prize of 3,000 fr., French Academy, 1880; President British Associa- 
tion, 1898; Albert Medal, Society of Arts, 1899; discoverer of thal- 
lium, a new element, 1861; the radiometer, 1875; the spinthariscope, 
1903. Sir William Crookes, as most of our readers probably know, was 
one of the earliest amateur photographers, and eagerly experimented 
with the camera as far back as 1855. According to the “Daily 
Chronicle,” the excellent photograph of Lady Crookes, which was 
reproduced on the inyitation cards to the golden wedding party 
on Tuesday, was taken in the year mentioned by Sir William himself, 
and forms a most interesting reproduction of the fashion of the time 
We sce how nice some people used to look in ringlets! Sir Willian 
was an enthusiastic amateur photographer, and was always saying 
to his wife, “Sit!” And she used to reply, “ It sounds like a hen.” 

Tun Yorkshire Union.—Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union, in Batley, Mr. Atkinson, of Hull, 
the new president, said he believed that the Union had, and would 
continue to have in the future, an influence in the cultivation o 
taste which would in time permeate all classes of the community. 
Tt was not necessary to be artistic in order to be utilitarian. Speak- 
ing of photography as an art, Mr. Atkinson pointed out that photo- 
graphy would soon. lose is fascination for many of those who took 
it up were there not in it something beyond the mere accurate pro 
duction of any scene or object. Photography was an excellent medium 
for artistic expression, and it was also an excellent educational 
medium. The Mayor of Batley (Alderman George Hirst, J.P.), 
accompanied by the Town Clerk (Mr. J. H. Craik), welcomed the 
delegates, and thanked them for the honour they had conferred upon 
the town by holding their annual meeting there. 

Ax Albury, a building occupied by Mr. A. Pustela, as a photo- 
graphic studio, has been destroyed by fire, together with the con- 
tents, 

Cosurn at the “Cheshire Cheese.”—To Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn, 
as a member of the photogravure class at the Bolt Court School, is 
due, we believe, the idea of a students’ supper, which duly took place 
on Tuesday of last week in the ancient tavern which stands within a 
stone’s throw of the L.C.C. School. The circular of invitation or notifi- 
cation is quaintly worded :—‘ Ye feast of ye photogravure devils from 
ye ancient Bolt Court. Held on ye tenth day of ye fourth month, at 
ye “Ol Cheshire Cheese,” in ye yeare 

MCMVI. . 
Ye fare will consist of ye renowned pudding, steaming hot, and ye 
far-famed cheese. Also those who so desire may quafft of ye foaming 
ale.” 

A wecative which has strong high lights and thin shadows 
requires the use of a local reducer to make a satisfactory printing 
negative. If the high lights are not too dense, writes the “ Photo- 
Era,” the plate may be immersed in a solution of ammonia per- 
sulphate—a reducer which has the quality of first attacking the 
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high lights before beginning to affect the shadows or thin part of 
the negative. To use, dissolve 20z. of the salts in 10oz. of water. 
The reduction begins very slowly; but as soon as the chemical 
begins to act it works very rapidly, so that it is necessary to watch 
the process closely to prevent over-reduction. As soon as the 
dense parts are sufficiently reduced, rinse the plate and place in a 
bath made of a 10 per cent. solution of sulphite of soda. Let it 
remain in’ this bath five minutes, wash well, and dry. The sul- 
phite of soda converts the persulphate into sulphate, which has 
no effect on the plate. If the ammonia persulphate is not entirely 
eliminated from the plate it will in time destroy the negative. 

In the photographic competition organised by “The British and 
Colonial Druggist,” in connection with the Chemists’ Exhibition and 
open to all chemists and their assistants, no less than five of the 
awards, including the first prizes in both sections, were obtained by 
members of the staff of Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., whose pic- 
tures were produced with “tabloid” photographic chemicals. The 
premier award was won by a member of Burroughs, Wellcome and 
Co.’s staff for the fourth year in succession. ‘ 

A Prorocraputc Fatality.—At Highcliffe, seven miles from Bourne- 
mouth, Miss Florence Leach, age 33, was killed by the falling of the 
cliffs whilst she was being photographed in a group on Friday. The 
party consisted of six persons, most of whom are employed at Bourne- 
mouth post office. According to the evidence given at the inquest 
on Saturday last by Mr. Pulsford, the party walked along the top 
of the cliffs at Mudeford for about 200 yards, and then went down 
to the beach, There they were grouped by witness, deceased standing 
behind the other four ladies, and close up to the cliffs. Whilst fixing 
the camera witness heard a rumbling noise, and as far as he remem- 
bered he uttered a cry of warning. <A quantity of cliff fell, covering 
deceased. The other foyr rushed into the sea to a depth of four 
or five feet in order to escape the debris. Mr, Pulsford tried to 
remove the fallen boulders, but another fall took place, and it was not 
until assistance came that the body of Miss Leach was recovered. 
A verdict of “ Accidental death” was returned. 

Manvraocture of, Plate Glass.—A consular report from Nuremberg 

recently issued gives details of a new invention in the glass-plate 
industry, which, if it does all that is claimed for it, will seriously 
affect the blowing glass-plate industry. Hitherto, writes a correspon- 
dent of the “ Birmingham Post,” two methods haye been employed 
in the manufacture of crystal plate-glass and mirror and window-glass 
—namely, that of casting and blowing. The new method is the 
inyention of Mr. Fourcault, a Belgian, who has sold his patent to a 
European. syndicate of plate-glass manufacturers for 952,000 dollars. 
This syndicate consists of German, French, and Belgian manufac- 
turers, and one Bohemian factory. Up to the present in the making 
of window-glass the molten substance has been blown into cylinders 
by glass-makers’ pipes, and subsequently flattened, while in the 
‘making of plate-glass the viscid mass ‘was cast from the pots and 
rolled. The new invention draws the molten substance from the 
pot, and conducts it between rollers lying side by side. Seventeen 
pairs of these rollers are built up tower-like above the pot. The liquid 
mass cools on its way between the rows of rollers and comes out from 
them polished on both sides, in any desired thickness, beautifully 
flattened and ready for use. At present dimensions of from 157.48in. 
to 59.37in. can be made, but experiments are being conducted to allow 
of the manufacture of from 98.42in. to 68.90in. as well. It is believed 
that this invention will bring about a revolution in the trade. One 
early result would be that the manufacturing of ptate-glass of 157.48in. 
and less would undergo an entire change, as the making of glass- 
plates would come chiefly within the scope of the plate-glass furnaces. 
Splendid as this invention appears, it may: greatly injure the plate- 
glass industry in the Bavarian city of Fuerth ,as it would be impos- 
sible for the glass blower to compete with a simple and cheap process 
of drawing out the glass mechanically. 


Mr. Frank R. Fraprin, formerly associate editor of the “ Photo- 
Era,” has joined the staff of the American Photographic Publishing 
Company, and will conduct the “ American Amateur Photographer.” 

RoyaL ProrocrapHic Socrery.—On Tuesday next, April 24, two 
papers are to be read, one on “The Red-sensitiveness of Dyed 
Films,” by W. A. Scoble, A.R.C., Sc., B.Sc., and: another on “A 
Natural-colour P.O.P. and the Smith Three-colour Plate,” by Dr, 
J. H. Smith, of Ziirich. : 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


i 


Tue Coupon System.—At the Bristol Police Court, on Apnil 1 
Frederick Arthur Webb was charged with stealing 19s, 6d., the 
money of Agnes Bullock, a servant, at 335, Cornwallis Cresent, (Clif 
ton. The defendant is a photographer in the employ of Mh 
Moore, Park Street, and it appeared he called on the complainan 
and asked her to purchase a coupon for her portrait. She agreed 
to give 6d. for the coupon, but had only a sovereign, which wa 
given to her for wages. The defendant stated that he would ge 
change if she would take charge of a case which he had, and he 
gave her a receipt for the 6d. He did not, however, retwn, and 
ultimately the matter was put into the hands of the police. 
defendant was apprehended in York Road, Bedminster. In hi 
defence he stated that he was willing to repay the money, but when 
apprehended it appeared he had only 4d. in his possession. Mp 
Moore attended before the magistrates, and in answer to them he sai¢ 
he received an excellent reference with the defendant from his forma 
employer. The advantage to the girl upon taking a coupon was thal 
she would get a portrait for less than the usual price. The brother 
in-law of the defendant offered to repay the complainant 19s. 6d., ané 
after consultation the magistrates allowed the defendant to go upor 
payment of 25s., his brother-in-law being security for his good h 
haviour for six months. 


A Carpirr Canvassing Case.—At the Cardiff Quarter Sessions, o 
Thursday in last week, Edward Kelsey was indicted for obtaining 
14s. from Mr. Clement Stone under false pretences. The 
case, on its hearing in the Cardiff Police Court, we 
fully reported in our last issue. According to the prosectt 
tion, Kelsey visited different places during the week, and on thi 
Saturday handed in the orders he had obtained, when he was paid: 
deposit of 1s. in respect of each order. Inquiries were then made 
by Mr. Stone, and if the orders were found to be genuine ¢ 
defendant was paid 3s. 6d. for each. On February 24 the prisonel 
handed four small photographs to Mr. Stone, and said the owner 
of them required enlargements. He asked to be paid the 4s. 6d, 
commission in respect of each order that day, as his wife was i 


ill at home and he wanted the money. Learned counsel allege 
that the four orders for which Kelsey was paid were bogus ones 
The prosecutor stated that the orders were supposed to have b 

obtained at Treorky. When a canvasser was sent to verify them 
it was found that they were bogus. The prosecutor was cross 
examined at length by the defendant. Witness admitted that he had 
not received any fictitious orders previously. The prisoner, i 
evidence, said he went to Treorky and called at the “Red Cow 
public house. He there saw four men, who gave him the orders. uit 
entered up the customers’ names and addresses after leaving th 
public house, and although the number of the house which he gave 
might be wrong, he believed the men existed. The jury fount 
the prisoner guilty, and the Recorder passed sentence of two months 
imprisonment. 


Turrr from Messrs. Southall Bros.—At the Birmingham Peli 
Court last week, Harry Cubbin, 117, Branston Street, was charge 
with stealing a Kodak camera and stand from his masters, Messi 
Southall Bros. and Barclay, of Broad Street. He pleaded guilty, 
Mr. Willison pleaded for leniency for the prisoner, who, he stated 
had been led to commit the theft through financial difficulties 
Prisoner was sent to gaol for six weeks’ hard labour. 


A TravELiiIne Photographer's Record.—At the Leeds Quarter 
Sessions, on Monday, William Burton pleaded guilty to steal 
sixty-six yards of flannelette, the property of Edward Chandler, 9 
March 26. The Recorder remarked that the prisoner had not com 
fined his operations to one part of the country, and proceeded to 7e@ 
off a long list of names of places where Burton had been convicted: 
The prisoner: I am a travelling photographer, and my business take 
me all over the country. The Recorder said Burton seemed 
levied toll at all these places. He had taken bicycles, bags, boots 
shawls, rugs, stockings, and other articles. The prisoner was sell 
tenced to twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 


to hav 
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of the self-toning paper. One thing is certain, there is no valid 


Correspondence, patent on the process, and the action herein noted lends colour to 


the view that my publication was the first of any practical method 
Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. of so-called “ self-toning.” 


No notice is taken of communications unless the names and The reason I send this communication to you, Gentlemen, is that 
addresses of the writers are given. your publication appears to’ be the most thoroughly posted on the 
We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed | history of photography, and of your well-known love of fair play 
by our correspondents. in such matters. I mentioned the subject one time to Mr. J. 
gee Traill Taylor when in this country, and he seemed to be under 
ee ea arenes ts wat the impression that I was the originator, though he had a vague 
MEASURING SHUTTER SPEEDS. idea that a suggestion of such a method had ee made in anes 

To the Editors. | tions back in the fifties —Very respectfully yours, 


ntlemen,—I see, in printing my letter of the 3rd inst., in your D. Bacuracu. 


-of April 6, there is a compositor’s error which, as it alters an | Baltimore, March 31, 1906. 

rtant factor in a formula, I hope you will allow me to correct. | {We will refer to our correspondent’s letter in a forthcoming 
-. / 2 issue.—Eps. B.J.P.] 

is in the sentence where I explain how the constant i in my 


ula makes the necessary correction for the harmonic motion A COPYRIGHT CASE. 

ie pendulum. The sentence should read:—‘“It is based on the | To the Editors. 

that in such a motion the velocity in the middle of the swing | 

mal to times (not eleven times, as printed) the length of the | 

g, divided by the periodic time.’—Yours faithfully, | 
Arruur A. WATKINS. 

la Lodge, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath. 


Gentlemen,—We recently took proceedings against the publisher 
of a book called “Paton’s Lists of Schools and Tutors” to put a 
stop to the reproduction in such book of a number of photographs 
| taken by us, at our own risk and expense, of certain schools adver- 
tised in the book. 


April 9, 1906. = 5 : : : 

ee” 2 : : pide er S| The action came on for trial on the 4th inst. before Mr. Justice 
Phe above letter was unfortunately received too late for imser+ Tinsweill, oval Fe 

leet ORI cera ing, LILIES arwell, and was decided against us on the grounds, as we under- 

. etree Soot pate ge stand it, that permission, given to us by the proprietors of the 

: Stes schools, to take photographs of the exterior and interior of the 

THE INVENTION OF SELF-TONING PAPER. school, was a good consideration under the Act, and was sufficient 


to divest us (although we were expressly held by Mr. Justice Far- 


To the Kditors. 
well to be the authors) of the copyright of the said photographs 


mtlemen,—If you will kindly allow me the space, T wish: to ask | nd vest same in the school proprietors. It seems to us, and we 
ug exercise the Henle and impartiality for which eal may say that our counsel pointed this out to us, that the effect 
d in determining the justice of the claim qT make to being the of this decision is to prevent the copyright of any photographs 
nator of the practical method ot incorporating the toning salts whatsoever, except possibly “surprise photographs,” remaining in 
ad in the coating of photographic papers, ean) doing the resents the photographers or author. We think this is a most alarming pro- 
matically, appertaining to papers known as seli-toning. | position, and one of great importance, not only to ourselves, but 
y experiments were conducted as far back as 1868, when I was | the trade at large, and that, therefore, steps should be taken with 
mith and an employee, and I commenced using the process, a view to get the decision, if possible, set aside. 

tically, in my own business for plain salted papers in 1870, and If any photographers or publishers who may read this letter are 
it for that kind of paper, which was known to my employees | 5: the same opinion, and feel inclined to give their support to an 
the exact formula), until the time that the platinum process appeal, we should be pleased to hear from them.—Yours faithfully, 
laced the plain salted papers. I published my method in 1888 | The Photographic Tourists’ Association, Carl Stackemann, 


Wilson’s Photographic Mosaics” under the heading “‘ The Uses Maviagen 
thlovide of Gold.” The reason I delayed the publication so [We refer to this lotter-under “Hx Gathedra,’—Eos B.J.P.] 
was that I was constantly experimenting with an attempt 
pply it to albumenised papers, in order to make something 
of it commercially, as they were almost exclusively used in the 
sssion at that time, not considering its application to plain 
rs of sufficient value. Chemists will, of course, understand 
I failed, as any attempt to make a mixture of the auric 
rides with albumen must fail. | 
may, of course, be possible that some have preceded me in 
matter, which has now become a very important method of 
r printing, and if you find it so, the truth will do no harm; at 
same time, if I am entitled to the credit of the method, it 
it in fairness to be given to me. 


i 


Tur Historical Medical Exhibition, to be arranged in London 
shortly by Mr. Henry 8. Wellcome, has already been mentioned in 
our columns. Mr. Wellcome has now issued a pamphlet inviting 
contributions to the exhibition, the character of which, we may 
say, will be strictly professional. One section of the exhibition will 
deal with photography from the historical point of view, the ex- 
hibits to be classified as follows :— 


(a) Objects illustrating the invention and history of photography. 
(b) Early cameras and apparatus. 
hat makes me think that my claim has some foundation in (c) Daguerreotypes. 

is that a patent was taken out in 1891 covering the self- (d) Portraits of the pioneers of photography. 
ng principle, and a self-toning collodion emulsion paper was (e) Original papers and early MSS. on photography. 
ufactured under that patent and exvloited by a gentleman of (f) Application of photography to medicine. 

name of M. Wille at Newark, N.Y., in 1892. Shortly after (g) Early X-ray apparatus. 

the American Aristotype Company commenced the manufacture (h) Curiosities of photography. 
_similar paper, and were sued by the M. Wille concern. for | Myr. Wellcome will be glad to hear from any collectors who are 
ngement. able to participate in the exhibition, and communications should be 
was called on by Mr. J. J. Kennedy, the counsel for the | addressed to him at Snow Hill Buildings, London, E.C. 


ndants, to find evidence of the invalidity of the patent, they ye 4 x A : 
2 BR . op Tun latest addition to the list of the general papers which provide 
q a 3a f tial pr 1 4 2 s ; 

ng heard that I had made publication o the essential principle photographic ‘wearing! liar Gas arate 7G @up Ista ard 


x some ti ’ d tup the publicatio ne 5 
Bed. It took some time to remember and hunt-up the publicaon varied contemporary “ The Onlooker.” The “ Photographic Notes, 


he same (as heretofore mentioned), though I knew the patent : y eae 4 
d not be sustained wnder our laws. The suit was abandoned, | Which commence in to-morrow’s issue, are illustrated by half-tones 


| se fi c y « roe eso)9 te 
T learned that the Eastman people bought out what was left | \ ell made and paaee a oe ae Onlooker’s’’ columns 
he concern and afterward continued the manufacture and sale which we are informed is to be maintained. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tue Eprrors, Tae British 
JouRNAL oF PuotograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. HENRY 
GreEenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


W. Rochard, Honey Street, Bodmin, Cornwall. 


Photograph of the A.F.C. 190 


1906 Bodmin Football Team. 


W, J. Reed, 2, Marina Arcade, Bexhill, Sussex. 


Photograph of the First Tram- 


car from Bexhill to St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


A. Osborne, 87, High Street, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 
Suffolk. Photogr 


G. Cross, 173, Lord 
Waterloo Cup, 1s 


CHARGES FoR N 


AN 


UnpdERGROUND PuorocrapHy.—I have to take photogra 


TirLes oN Posrcarp Necarives.—l. How to title negatives for post- 


Photograph of Acton Church 
nh of Catherine Foster's Cottage, Acton, Suffolk. 


reet, Southport. Photograph of ‘‘ Hoprend,” Winner of the 
6. 


Arrves.—Will you kindly answer the touowing 
query in your columns? I have been requested to quote for a 
price for taking P.P.C. negatives, that is, half-plates, at 
different places in the country. Could you tell me what is 
a fair rate for quoting for a dozen such negatives so as to cover 
all initial cost, besides allowing for a fair margin for travel- 
ling, etc. I do not know what I ought to quote, but I thought 
about 25s. per dozen, at the rate of 2s. 6d. each negative. 
Thanking you in anticipation.—C. R. Dopp. 

How is it possible for us to say? We do not know anything 
of your capabilities as a photographer. We have no idea where 
the “different places in the country” are, how far they are 
apart, or the cost of travelling to and from them. Neither 
do we know the value you put upon your time, which, by the 
way, we imagine is very little from the prices you mention. 
Surely you can estimate what will remunerate you for your 
work better than anyone else can. 

Assistant's QuEry.—If I accept an engagement (situation) 
for a permanency, should I be subject to be discharged after 
twelve months by a short notice?—X. Y. Z. 

Certainly, unless you make a legal contract. So long as you 
fulfil the terms of such a contract you are not liable to dis- 
charge without compensation. 


9 


hs of 
machinery in a coal mine, and shall be unable to use a flash 
of any sort, owing to the danger of an explosion. The mine 
is lighted by electric incandescent lamps. But I understand 
these are of no practical use for photography. Could you 
inform me what electric lamp would suit my purpose (it 
must be in an air-tight globe), and what you would think 
the exposure would be. I thought of having an arc lamp fitted 
with an air-tight globe.—Hrnust CARVER. 

We should say the arc light is the only one you can use, 
although it is far from suitable for the work. You 
provide as much reflected light as possible by means of white 
screens, and give an ample exposure. With rapid plates 
(backed, of course) and about 7/16 stop the exposures would 
run into several minutes. 


should 


card printing (reversed lettering on direct nevatives) so tha 
title prints white on dark ground; also to so title them tha 
name is dark on white ground (as cards, for instance, are 
done). I can very effectively name negatives by hand, but the 
difficulty is to do so, neatly, reversed. I have purchased 
reversed rubber type, but it proves quite useless for some 
reason. 2 A Scotch firm is supplying envelope sheaths of excel- 
lent make to carry glass half-plates. I have seen them, but 


mislaid name of firm (a Glasgow one, I believe). Can you 
help me in this?—EnqQurrius. 

The titles are in the first place photographed down from hand 
or typographical lettering, and a negative or positive made on 
a gelatine plate according as black letters on a white grount 
or the reverse is wanted. It is usual to photograph a numbe 
at a time. The various titles are them stripped off on ti 
the negative, a portion of the film of the required size being cut 
from the latter if it is necessary. 2. You probably refer to the 
Mackenzie-Wishart, 17, Douglas Street, Glasgow. . 

Book on Stupro.—I should be o soest a book 
on how to manage a studio. I am just taking a studio over, and 
have not a great experience of the and - 
thought that perhaps a book on the subject would be a grea 
help.—W. H. J. 

“The Photographic Studio,” by Bolas (2s.); and “ The Studi 
and What to Do in It,” by H. P. Robinson (2s. 6d.). Any photo: 
graphic dealer or bookseller will supply you with these works. 
“ Nero.”—O. Flammger, Dept. C., 39, Redcross Street, London, E.G, 
Various.—l. What are the advantages of using pyro in crystals 
instead of powder? Does it work different? 2. My studio i 

6 ft. long by 10 ft. wide I want a cabinet portrait lens to giv 


liged if you could s 


system required, 


a full-length figure on cabinets, also’ for groups same size. What 
g z J t : i 
ocus lens do I require, distance between camera and sitter not 


50 exceed 12 ft., to allow for working space for operator? 3 
Have you any objections to using self-toning paper for profes 
sional work? 4. Can you recommend a good print washer for 
-1 plate work and under? Not a rotary washer, as I find that 


prints 1-1 plate size kink when placed in the rotary washers. ] 
: 


ave had some trouble with this matter.—OprRAToR. 
1. No pyro dust in the dark room, and greater convenience in 


weighing out. The action of the developer is the same in each 
case. 2. For the full-length figure on the cabinet you require @ 


ens of about 11}in. focus. 3. Your question cannot be answered 
in regard to self-toning papers as a class. The debateable 
points in regard to self-toning papers are the methods of working 
them. If the conditions are such as to set up sulphur toning, . 
cannot anticipate great permanence in the results. 4. A good 
washer for large prints has still to be made. Separate hand: 
washing is the best method you can use. : 
B. R. J.—In our next. 


Tonixé Bromiprs.—I should be much obliged if you would kindh 
help me by replying to the undermentioned query in the 
current week’s issue. I have just tried the sulphide toning 
for bromide papers recommended on p. 978 of the “ Almanac.” 
I printed very deeply—as the first print I tried, which was 
only an average print, remained bleached after being in the 
sulphide bath fifteen minutes—but after bleaching and being 
in the sulphide bath for quite fifteen minutes again the image 
failed to come up. Could you explain what is the matter, 
as I spoiled quite a batch of prints experimenting?—R. D. 

We can only say that in our experience the formula answer 
perfectly, and that it is very little different from others i 
daily use. We suggest that you have been supplied with suk 
phite instead of sulphide. 

ANACHROMATIC.—We are not aware that the. firm has offered t 
send specimens. We have not any. 


*,* NoTICH TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subjedt 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears m 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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SUMMARY. 


Ir. F. C. Tilney contributes an appreciation of the photographs 
Diihrkoop now being exhibited at the BrivisH JouRNAL, charac- 
sing them as fresh, sound, and preserving the virility and 
ntaneity of the sitters. A portrait of Herr Dithrkoop by Strauss, 
St. Louis, appears on page 425, and a reproduction ‘of one of 
“indoor portrait studies in the Exhibition is presented as a 
plement. 


it a conference of the Professional Photographers’ Society of 
w York, the President, Dudley Hoyt, proposed a scheme of 
t organisation for photographers throughout New York State. 
ie MacDonald succeeds Mr. Hoyt as President of the P.P.S. of 
¥. (P. 328.) 


fr. A. L. Coburn is showing a collection of his photographs in 
rerpool for two weeks, commencing May 1. (P. 337.) 


the Professional Photographers’ Association contemplate a 
ingle picture” exhibition on the lines of the recent one in 
lerica, and to be held at the offices of THE British JOURNAL 
Prorocraruy. (P. 337.) 


[he properties of half-tone engraved plates as regards depth are 
s subject of some lengthy recorded exveriments by Mr. N. 8. 
Bstutz. (P. 331.) 


Some historical notes on self-toning paper show that the claim 
Mr. H. Bachrach to have invented it in 1888 may be conceded 
far as the published literature of the subject goes. A very 
vilar formula to Mr. Bachrach’s appeared in 1864, but without 
y claims to a self-toning method. (P. 423.) 


Pwo deaths from ammonia occurred last week. Some precautions 

the use of the strong liquor ammonia .880 are mentioned on 
323. 
Norwich lady photographers combined last week in the cause of 
arity, holding a sale exhibition of their work. (P. 322.) 


At the London and Provincial last week the new “‘ Mattos” papers 
re accorded a very favourable reception_on the occasion of their 
monstration by Mr. L. Thornton. (P. 538.) 


A remarkable exhibition of multiple-gum prints in colours is now 
ing held in Hamburg. The collection includes the work of the 
ofmeister brothers in this new field. (Pp. 321 and 534.) 
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EX CATHEDRA. 
The Hamburg For the past fortnight an exhibition has 


poheetich been held, in the Hamburg Art Gallery, 
Photoerapky. of pictorial photography. It forms the 


eleventh of the series of exhibitions 
organised by the Hamburg Society for the Promotion of 
Amateur Photography commenced in 1893. In previous 
years the Society’s exhibitions have possessed an inter- 
national character from the inclusion of foreign work, but 
on the present occasion, which marks an interregnum of 
three years during which no exhibition has been held, it 
has been thought well to limit the work to that of members 
of the Society and other photographers in Hamburg. And 
the result quite justifies this policy of self-reliance. There 
is in Hamburg a small body of workers of whom little has 
been heard for some years past. Oscar and Theodor 
Hofmeister, H. W. Miller, Bernhard Troch, and Dr. Ed. 
Arning form a body of workers whose aims at pictorial 
expression in photography have been sought through the 
medium of the gum-bichromate process, but in a manner 
which entirely marks them out from those of other expo- 
nents of that process. In Hamburg they are multiple gum- 
mists, and their experience of the technique of the process 
has led them to produce pictures of very large size, so that, 
in the matter of space alone, one or two prints by the Hof- 
meisters would somewhat embarrass a hanging committee. 
The character of the Hofmeisters’ work—we may refer to 
he two brothers as the leaders of the Hamburgers—is such 
as demands a setting of its own in an exhibition, for it is 
big with a bigness which is not size merely but an embodi- 
ment of nervous and imaginative force. We confess to not 
understanding some of their work, and we admit our in- 
ability to appreciate the motives which have prompted them 
in not a few instances, but we would hasten to add that 
by no other photographer have we seen compositions which 
so convinced the observer that here were pictures which 
showed commonplace scenes and themes through the tem- 
perament of the artist. In the earlier work especially of 
the Hofmeisters, the imaginative treatment is to be seen. 
All of it has been done in gum, and almost all in multi- 
gum, but we will anticipate the cry of fake which is easily 
raised by saying that a number of direct P.O.P. prints from 
he original negatives which Herren Hofmeister showed us 
when on a recent visit to them, possessed almost precisely 
the character of the large gum-bichromate prints. _ In 
act it was evident that by their assiduous and infinite 
patience, care in the selection of a view point, and their 
horough use of screens and plates which will give them 
their impression of the scene, that the Hofmeisters seek to 
get. all their effect in the negative with greater pains 
han the average worker who proposes to print in platino- 
ype or carbon. Of late they have taken up gum in multi- 
colour, and their results and those of their friend Miller 
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are an eloquent testimony to the possibilities of the process 
in the hands of the artistic and perfectly practised worker. 
One must pay a tribute also in judging their work to 
the truly Teutonic persistence with which perhaps twelve 
different printings are done for a single picture. Yet many 
of the finished results which we have seen and which are 
now being exhibited at Hamburg are perfectly harmonious 
in their colouring, and an immense advance on the gaudy 
multi-colour gums which were shown at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s Exhibition some three years ago. 


Mechine:. The “acrotomes” mentioned in the 
grave iP et EY len oe “ine 
Hart-tones. lengthy article by Mr. Amstutz, which 


we reprint with the original illustrations 
in this issue, may raise a query from those who have not 
followed Mr. Amstutz’s invention of a machine for the 
mechanical engraving of halftone blocks. The “acro- 
graph,” as the machine is called, is in essential a rotating 
cylinder to which a fine graving tool can be approached 
with micrometric accuracy, the graving tool also making 
a certain (and adjustable) step from left to right for each 
revolution of the cylinder. A negative carbon relief (ie., 
printed from a positive transparency) on celluloid is laid 
round the cylinder, relief side outwards, a piece of plain 
celluloid strapped to it, and the cutting tool then ad- 
justed to the celluloid surface. On the revolution of the 
cylinder the step-by-step movements of the cutter engrave 
the celluloid in lines corresponding in thickness to the 
relief of the carbon print, and thus reproducing the light 
and shade of the original print. From this “acrotome ” 
a stereo or electro is taken for the printer. Those anxious 
to study this method of “top engraving,” as it has been 
called, may consult “The Process Photogram,” June, 
1899, April, 1900, June and November, 1903, where details 
of the machine and the methods of using it have appeared. 
* % * 


Photograph- 


Ing the Dead At an inquest held last week on the body 


—ACoroner’s 0f a woman who died from poison at a 
Remarks. Pimlico hotel, and whose identity has not, 
yet been discovered, the coroner made some strong remarks 
on the system under which bodies in this country were 
photographed as compared with that of France. He said 
that coroners had no power here to order a body to be 
photographed at once, and the result of photographing 
after the lapse of several days was never satisfactory ; and 
he could quite conceive that in this case relatives would 
be completely puzzled if asked to identify the body from 
the photograph. It represented something that hardly 
looked like a human being at all. He added that the 
photographs of dead persons were not taken in an intelli- 
gent way. They ought to show the shape of the head and 
the appearance of the person in life, so far as that appear- 
ance could be reconstituted after death. The present plan, 
however, was to take only the photograph of the head while 
the body lay in a recumbent position. Judging from the 
several photographs of such subjects as we have seen we 
should say that the coroner’s strictures were well grounded, 
for the photographs were not taken in an intelligent way. 
or by a skilled photographer who understood his work or 
what was actually required, namely, a means of identifica- 
tion. Sometimes the work is done by an amateur, a police- 
man, or perhaps a third or fourth rate professional living 
close at hand. He is simply told to take a photograph of 
the body; and he takes it. But if a skilled artist were em- 
ployed he would appreciate the object of the photograph, 
and the result would, in most cases, be quite different. It 
would be a good thing if the coroner in each district had 
the power to appoint a good class artist as his “ official 


photographer,” to take photographs when called ae 

do so, and sometimes the places, and their surroundin, 

where the bodies were found. He might also have the 

power to order the photograph to be taken promptly, Q 
2 ° 


Altruistic A bright example which might he fp 
Photography. |owed by societies governed by  selfig 
man has been set by the Norwich Ladies’ Camera Club, 
the members of which have just held an exhibition 9f 
their photographic work in aid of the Jenny Lind Infirm 
ary for Children. Some two hundred photographs werg 
brought together—“under distinguished patronage,” 4g 
the county newspapers are in the habit of saying—ang 
were offered for sale on behalf of the local charity. Suck 
an exhibition, planned purely in the interests of philan 
thropy, is something new, if we are not mistaken, j 
photographic society circles, and the ladies. of Norwich 
have our sincere congratulations on their enterprise, the 
fruits of which, we hope, are satisfactory from a financial 
point of view. Photography alone, so we read in q 
newspaper report, was not the only incentive to visit the 
exhibits, but shared this duty with a concert and g 
theatrical performance, in the production of which some 
few fortunate men of Norwich were allowed to participate, 

* * * 


Photography The paper read before the R.P.S. on 
of the Infra Tuesday last, whilst dealing with the 
Red Spectrum. red sensitiveness of dyed films, may be 
useful to those who wish to take up the spectroscopic 
study of the infra red, a region of the spectrum which has 
but little interest for the practical photographer, except 
that therein lies the greatest heating effect of sunlight. 
A curious omission from the author’s paper will be at 
once recalled by all conversant. with the subject, and that 
is the absence of any reference to the classic work of Sir 
William Abney on the infra red, which was reported in 
our volume for 1880. The method then adopted was a 
peculiar collodion emulsion which absorbed the red rays 
and transmitted blue, and with this Abney recorded up to 
wave length 20,000, and stated by a modification of the 
formula it was possible to record the radiations from 4 
kettle of boiling water. Possibly the use of this collodiom 
was excluded in the present case by the fact that a cellu 
loid film was used, and the visible part of the spectrum 
was also required, for which this emulsion is useless. The 
author comes to the conclusion that pinacyanol is the mos 
satisfactory dye up to wave length 7,000, and beyond S 


1 
h 


alizarine blue 8 would have to be used. In the “Archiv 
fur Wissentschaftliche Photographie” for 1900 Lehman 
suggested the use of a mixture of alizarine blue § with 
nigrosine W.S. plus ammonia and silver nitrate, and was 
able with this to photograph up to wave length 10,000. 
Another dye, which has been used by Eder and Valenta, 
is Columbia Green. with which they have obtained a 
results up to wave length 8,660. The most valuable work 
on the infra red has, of course, been done by the eS 
8. P. Langley with his bolometer, a delicate thermopl® 
which will record a variation in temperature amounting 
to one-hundred-thousandth of a Fahrenheit degree. 4 
instrument was combined with a mirror galvanometer, am 
the reflections of the latter photographically recorded. 


“ * * ; 1 
“Camera We can hardly let the occasion of the 
Craft.” destruction of San Francisco pass A a 
out a sympathetic reference to our contemporary via 
produced and printed in the Western capital. It is off 
cult to expect that amid the almost total annihilation 


5 . i 
the city the offices of our contemporary in Market Stree! 
have escaped scathless. 


By a coincidence one article in 
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> “Camera Craft” for March, which reached us a few 
ys ago, is devoted to “ Photography on a Burning 
land,” the experiences of a photographer on the vol- 
nic Whakari off the New Zealand coast. The terrors 
this active volcano, whereon no living thing, bird or 
sect, can exist, are probably feeble in comparison with 
ose which burst suddenly upon San Francisco. We hope 
will not be long before we hear that Editor Fayette J. 
ute and his confrere, Dr. D’Arcy Power—the latter 
own to many photographers here from his visits to 
irope—are in safety, and engaged in making good the 
ntinuity of their publication. 


* * * 


eaths from li is not everyone who uses liquor am- 
mmontia. monia in photography that is aware of 
e danger that may lurk in places where it is stored, 
en when in small quantities. Last week an inquest was 
jd at Hammersmith on the bodies of two men, employed 
Cadby Hall, on Good Friday. According to the evi- 
mee, as reported in the daily papers, the accident was 
1e to the closing of a valve of the machinery in the motor 
om, which caused the ammonia to escape, death in both 
ses being due to internal injuries set up by ammonia 
pour. A verdict of accidental death was returned. The 
juor ammonia of commerce, known generally as .880, is 
ally a dangerous thing to keep in a small dark-room, for 
‘the bottle containing it should happen to get broken, 
ose in the room, unless they immediately make their 
scape into the open air, might sustain serious injury. 
iquor ammonia is a solution of ammoniacal gas in water. 
hat having a strength of 880 is a nearly saturated solu- 
on, and if it be kept in a warm place the gas expands and 
ies to escape, with the result, as most are aware, that the 
opper of the bottle is frequently blown out, the gas 
‘capes, and the solution becomes weaker. When a Win- 
iester of ammonia is received from the wholesale chemist 
ie stopper of the bottle is generally luted with almond, 
linseed, paste to prevent the escape of the ammonia. 
> the bottle be thin, and of glass, and it is stored in a 
arm room, it may burst from the internal pressure. The 
ifest and best way of dealing with ammonia when required 
yr photographic uses is to at once dilute it with an equal 
ulk of water as soon as received from the dealer or 
hemist. It is then comparatively harmless, and double 
1e quantity can be used in making up the formule. There 
; another advantage in doing this. Hach time a bottle of 
380 ammonia is opened some of the gas is liberated and 
scapes, consequently it gets weaker every time; but when 
; is diluted with an equal bulk of water, its strength is 
ractically constant, and can be relied upon, supposing the 
ottle is always kept properly stoppered. 


* * * 

fight Some three or four years ago the 
ae Spectacle Makers’ Company, following 
Boclans. the example of some of the old City 
Yompanies, who have taken steps with a view to im- 


roving the crafts they are supposed to represent, decided 
0 grant certificates of proficiency in sight testing to opti- 
ans who were successful in passing their examination 
yy a committee of experts. -A Bill has now been 
ntroduced in the House of Lords, by Lord Addington, 
titled “An Act to regulate the practice of opticians 
is regards the testing of sight.” The Bill, as now printed 
ind issued, is evidently the outcome of the action of the 
Spectacle Makers’ Company, for if it should become law 
4 will enact that “any person who after the passing of 
his Act shall pass the examination in sight testing required 
oy the Company, or such other examination as may from 


time to time be approved by the Central Board, shall be 
entitled to be registered under this Act,” etc. In the 
interpretation of the Act, “the Company means the Master, 
Wardens, and Fellowship of the Spectacle Makers of Lon- 
don.” The Act, if it passes, makes it illegal for anyone to 
style himself a sight testing optician unless he has been 
duly registered as such, and the penalty for so doing is one 
not exceeding £20. Some of the clauses in the Bill are 
very stringent. For example, any person who procures, or 
attempts to procure, registration on a fraudulent declara- 
tion, certificate, or representation, will be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and on conviction will be liable to im- 
prisonment, with or without hard labour, for any term not 
exceeding twelve months. There is little question that 
the Spectacle Makers’ Company have done, and are doing, 
good -work in examining and granting certificates to those 
competent to test persons’ sight in a proper manner, and 
their action will apply a check to the harm which is fre- 
quently done to persons purchasing spectacles unsuitable 
for them. 


* * * 
Warrington On May 17 to 25 the exhibition of the 
Exhibition. Warrington Photographic Society will 


be held in the Municipal Art Gallery, a venue which 
should be noted by exhibitors, inasmuch as its selection 
precludes the Society from charging for admission, and 
therefore a good attendance may be expected. A further 
incentive to exhibit is provided by the offer of the Society 
to collect frames from the Northern Exhibition at 
Manchester. There is thus every prospect that the War- 
rington people will bring together a very good collection. 
The class for those who have not previously taken an 
award should encourage a large number of beginners, and 
scientific workers may note that lantern slides illustra- 
tive of one subject will be received for one fee in the 
scientific class without regard to number. The entry forms 
and all other particulars may be had from the secretary, 
Mr. B. G. Smithson, 13, Chester Road, Warrington. 


io 


THE INVENTION OF SELF-TONING PAPER. 


Tue letter from Mr. H. Bachrach, of Baltimore, in our last 
issue touches a point which, so far as our knowledge and 
reading go, has not been noticed in works or papers deal- 
ing with the development of photography from the histori- 
cal standpoint. The principle of a self-toning paper, one 
would have supposed, would have been enunciated in the 
fifties or sixties of the last century, inasmuch as during the 
early part of the period covered by these two decades the 
practice of toning and fixing very closely resembled the 
operations now customary in treating papers of the popular 
selftoning class. Following closely on the processes of 
Fox Talbot, it was found that a fixing solution of hyposul- 
phite of soda which had been in use for some time, and 
had thereby accumulated a certain proportion of silver 
salts from the prints, together with some free acid, was able 
to impart a cold tone to prints, whilst at the same time 
fixing them. Some years elapsed before it was recognised 
that this toning was due to decomposition of the hyposul- 
phite, was brought about by the formation of silver 
sulphide, and was almost invariably fugitive in its results. 
Prior to the introduction of alkaline toning baths the tone- 
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fixing bath of hyposulphite of soda and gold chloride was 
largely employed, and proved capable of producing last- 
ing results. It would have been a natural and easy step 
from this procedure to the use of a plain hyposulphite bath 
and the incorporation of the gold in the sensitive material. 
Yet we must confirm Mr. Bachrach in his claim to have 
been the first to have worked and published such a pro- 
cess. Such was our first impression on perusing his letter, 
which appeared in our last issue; nor are we able to dis- 
cover any publication of a similar nature which ante-dates 
his paper in “ Wilson’s Mosaics” for 1888. The only item 
in earlier photographic literature which may be taken as 
suggesting a self-toning paper is contained in a work on 
“The Dry Collodion Process,’ by Mr. Robert Freeman 
Barnes, published by R. F. Barnes and Co., New Bond 
Street, W. In a second edition of this manual, which 
appeared in 1857, are some supplementary notes on print- 
ing processes and other matters, in the course of which the 
author comments on mercury bichloride (corrosive subli- 
mate) as “calculated to rank high as a fixing and sensi- 
tising agent.” He impregnated salted paper with the 
mercuric chloride by floating on a solution of the subli- 
mate, and he subsequently sensitised with ammonio-nitrate 
of silver. The passage which follows might almost be 
read as instructions for the use of self-toning paper in the 
present day:—“The picture must be printed exactly to 
the depth required, as it is not reduced afterwards in the 
hyposulphite. The prints when taken out of the frame 
are reddish in colour: on immersion in the fixing solution 
they rapidly change to a beautiful blue-black.” he fixing 
bath here directed, however, is a strong solution of hypo- 
sulphite containing three or four grains of gold chloride 
in each pint. Except that the mercury appears to have 
accelerated the toning process, there does not seem to be 
anything in Barnes’s method worth describing as formu- 
lating a “self-toning” principle. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that it is the process of which the late Traill Taylor 
had some recollection on the question of self-toning being 
broached to him by our correspondent of Baltimore. 

In 1864 there appeared in “ Photographisches Archiv ” 
(p. 288) a process which is very similar to Mr. Bachraci’s. 
It is described as “ Hennah’s,’ but although gold is in- 
cluded in the salting solution no mention is made of its 
self-toning properties, nor any reason given for the inclu- 
sion of the gold in the salting solution. The article reads 
as though the process' were well known at the time. .The 
paper was salted on:—Gold chloride, 1 gm.; ammonium 
chloride, 2 gm.; water, 160 c.c.s; and whilst still somewhat 
damp floated on ammoniacal silver bath containing 18 gm. 
of silver nitrate in 150 ¢.c.s of water. After printing it 
was laid in water, 500 ¢.c.s; hypo, 125 gm.;_ silver 
nitrate, 1 gm., to which was added also 25 gm. of the 
sensitising bath. The prints were immersed in it without 
washing, removed after one hour, and washed in boiling 
water. When dry they were flattened out and pressed with 
a hot iron, though as to whether this part of the process 
was necessary for the toning nothing is said. In fact, as 
not a word is said from first to last it is not easy to under- 
stand why Dr. Eder in his “Handbuch,” Part IV., 
page 105, should discuss the claims of Hennah to the 
enumeration of the self-toning principle. 

As “Photographic Mosaics” is but little circulated 
in this country, although at one time a popular 
annual in America, it may be worth while to quote the 
portion of Mr. Bachrach’s paper relating to the self-toning 
process. He writes: —“ About twenty years ago I con. 
ducted a long and exhaustive series of experiments to com- 


: 


bine the gold with the sensitising solutions on the 
and thus tone automatically: the operation being con 
pleted in the fixing bath, the tone to be determined by th 
amount of gold used. In this operation, of course, the 
entire body of reduced silver in the picture was thorough) 
converted, not merely on the surface as in the toning 
methods now used. Without going into the chemicg 
theories and reactions on which I based my ideas, I wil 
confine myself to the results obtained so far as I went: fy 
I was compelled to drop these experiments in th 
duties of business which followed . . . On plain paper 


Paper 


of gold (previously neutralised with chalk) to every ouneg 
of the salting solution, and silvering with ammonia-nitrate 
of silver as usual, the print came out of the frame read; 
toned, needing only the washing to rid it of free nitrate 
and fixing in the hypo solution, no toning being needed 
The tone with this quantity of gold is a perfect black with 
warmer half-tone. A less quantity will give a warmer toue, 
Every print is, of course, toned alike by this process, 
must add that I found it necessary, in order to avoid bag 
results, caused by the amount of chlorine set free by the 
combination of silver and gold, to add one grain of bromite 
of potassium to each ounce of the salting solution, which 
gave prints retaining every detail in the negative, But 
with albumenised paper I found almost insurmountable 
difficulties. No combinations that were tried could make 
gold chloride combine with albumen properly. After 
numbers of fruitless experiments I used an alcoholic sol 
tion of neutralised gold on the commercial albumenised 
papers, and the results obtained proved that success was 
possible, and, in fact, certain, if a different salt of gold, 
one containing no chlorine, could be made for the put 
pose.” 

The patent referred to by Mr. Bachrach is no doubt thal 
of Louis F. Marten, St. Charles, Missouri, applied for o 
October 22, 1899, and granted October 21, 1890 (No 
439,021). The distinctive features of the process art 
stated by the inventor to be the toning of the prints with 
out the usual gold bath, uniformity of tone, and saving 0 
time and labour. The preparation of the paper is toh 
carried out on the following lines:—15 grains of all 
monium bromide are dissolved in three ounces of watel 
180 grains of gelatine added, and the latter allowed t 
soak for fifteen minutes, after which it is dissolved on 
water bath kept just below boiling. One grain of gol 
chloride dissolved in three drams of nearly boiling wate 
is then added, and then 75 grains of silver nitrate dis 
solved in one ounce of water, also nearly boiling. Nitrat 
of ammonium, 95 grains in three-quarters of an ounce? 
water are mixed with two grains of gold chloride in to 
drams of water, the mixture heated to nearly boiling aml 
added to the first solution. Citric acid (75 grains) is ne 
dissolved in half an ounce of hot water, heated and adde 
and then, finally, 150 grains of gelatine are placed in 4 
vessel, the above mixture poured over it and kept wa" 
until the gelatine dissolves, when the emulsion is ready f0 
use, and is employed in its warm state to coat the paper: 

It was held essential by the inventor that nitrate 0 
silver, chloride of gold, and a bromide salt should be ust 
in connection with other salts in conjunction with a collet 
vehicle, to form a good printing surface. 
The coated paper was ready for use when dry. Tt was 


printed deeply, rinsed in one or two changes of water, and 
placed in a bath containing one grain of ammonitl 
sulphocyanide in each four ounces of water in whit 
the toning took place. The prints were then fixed ™ 
1:6 hyposulphite of soda and washed as usual. 
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>HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITURE BY R. DUHRKOOP. 


; exhibition of the examples of Herr R. Dithrkoop’s work 
sh opened at the offices of Tun Brivis JOURNAL oF 
oGrapHy last week has already been visited by a number 
professional and amateur photographers, to whom, we 
erstand, the  photo- 
phs have appealed in 
nanner which has con- 
jed. our own judgment 
the photographs as 
object of study 
English workers. The 
ique by Mr. Tilney 
ch is printed below 
y be profitably read be 
s paying a visit, as it 
resents the view of an 
ist and critic approach- 
the collection free 
m bias one way or the 
er, and anxious only 
discover from what 
ses the pictures on the 
Is derive their effect. 
tr Dihrkoop, it may 
interesting to mention, 
mo newcomer in the 
cs) of professional 
tographers in Ger- 
ny. For almost the 
ole of his life he has 
nN in business in Ham- 
= .and until some 
en or eight years ago 
s content to produce 
j kind of photography 
ich may be seen in the 
idews of good photo- 
phers in that country 
in Great Britain. Titig 
sent position of a 
der in his profession 
es from his discern- 
nt of the fact that there R. DtHRKCOP. 
sa public which would 
pond to his offer of a different kind of photography, of 
‘k of a class which aimed at individual portrayal of his 
ers and involved the banishment from the studio of the 
ple stock of the usual accessories or furniture, and a complete 
ision of the’ style in which each photograph is presented 
the customer. Some five years ago Herr Ernst Juhl, a 
fic of German photography and photographers, wrote an 
hotograms of the Year’’ ‘an article in which he took a 
simistic view of the progress towards a recognition of art 
neiples among the professional photographers of his country. 
hrkoop he singled out as one of only three or four photo- 
phers in all Germany who rose above the dead level of their 
temporaries. Since that time Herr Dihrkoop has shown 
aself capable of a variety and originality which, perhaps, his 
mreciator did not completely realise. And the fact must 
stated in connection with this development that it has been 
ted to a large business. Herr Dihrkoop has his studios 
| establishment in the Hamburger-Hof, the handsomest block 
the city, and he is opening, about the time these lines 
year, a house in Unter den Linden, Berlin. He issues no 
ce list, though he has a fixed scale of charges. If the price 


is too high for a customer, he or she is politely told that: 
he is compelled to decline the commission, a course which, in 
his experience, has the desired result of leading the would-be 
sitter to return sooner or later. On the other hand, if the 
result of a sitting is not 
o a client’s liking, he is 
iberal with the sittings, 
and agreeable to leave it 
o the sitter whether an 
order for copies follows 
rom the negatives which 
have been taken. 

The individuality which 
is aimed at in all the 
portraiture done in the 
studio or at his sitters’ 
houses—a great deal is 
done in the  latter—is 
continued in the final 
mounting of the prints: 
Herr Dihrkoop uses not a 
single commercial ready 
made mount in his  busi- 
ness. Each photograph, or 
set of photographs, is 
suppled, mounted on a 
stiff paper and contained 
in a folder which is let- 
tered by hand with the 
initials of the sitter, sur- 
rounded by a _ simple 
decorative design, and if 
a dozen folders are issued 
to a customer the design 
on each will be different, 
and the mounting of the 


prints likewise varied by 
yinging the changes on 
the mounting papers, 
which Herr Duhrkoop 
purchases to his special 
order from America. The 


Portrait by J. C. Strauss, St. Louis, U.S.A. whole aim of the business 


is to do the thing as well 
as it can be done, and to show the customer that he is getting 
a photograph which has a character of its own not only in 
its treatment of his features, but in the details of printing 
and mounting. The only forms of enlarged portrait which we 
saw displayed in Herr Dithrkoop’s studio were in carbon and 
gum. The latter process is used by him to very good effect for 
portraits of sitters of striking appearance. 

Possibly one secret of Herr Dithrkoop’s success has been, and 
is, his open mind. He takes the broad view of a cosmopolitan, 
and that he is to a greater degree than many of his contem- 
poraries. He spent a year in France when in middle life, 
has travelled in England, and visited the St. Louis Exhibitior 
last year, when the photograph we reproduce was taken by Mr. 
Julius Strauss. 

Reproduction of Herr Dithrkoop’s photographs is not at all 
an easy matter, for the majority embrace a very long range 
of tones, the gradations of which in the shadows defy satis- 
factory rendering by the half-tone block. Therefore, we hope 
that the supplement which we present with this issue will not 
lead our readers to under-estimate the original, which is a 
remarkably fine piece of photography. It represents an uncon- 
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ventional form of indoor portraiture of which there are several 
examples in the present exhibition. Of Dithrkoop im lighter 
vein we should have liked to have laid some specimens before 
the reader, but the originals themselves are the best means 
of making the acquaintance of these spontaneous achievements 


AN APPRECIATION OF DUHRHOOP’S PORTRAITURE. 


He who would succeed in these grievously competitive days 
must do something new. This simple fact is so well under- 
stood upon all hands that the application of the principle 
it imposes has given rise to an ever-widening stream of surprises. 
Especially has the amateur photographer sought to leap into 
popularity by the production of works calculated to arrest at 
all hazards. In a general way, it is not given to the professional 
photographer to play those pranks with the portraits of his 
sitters that the amateur may play with his landscape subjects, 
where a likeness to the original is of the very least and last 
importance. He could not, even if he would, adopt those oddities 
of treatment by which the unprofessional man stops the wander 
ing gaze of an onlooker. And it is a very good thing for him 
that he cannot. 

After all, there is small merit in eliciting such a remark 
as “What a queer thing!” Queer things are for collectors; 
customers want fine things. But so great is commercial pres- 
sure, so great the danger of being passed over, and, again, so 
great the desire on the part of the jaded public for new 
sensations—a quite natural vitiation of appetite caused by a 
diet too varied and highly spiced—that the queer has latterly 
been found a very successful substitute for the fine. The truth 
of this must be admitted whilst it is deplored. 


Newness Without Queerness. 

But—just as if photographic art had suddenly grown sick of 
masquerading in motley, and had flung off the absurdities with 
which her sham votaries had loaded her—we are made aware 
of the work of one who for years past has been producing 
portraits the sane and simple beauties of which take us by 
storm far more completely than do the bizarreries of some 
amongst us whom we have been expected to honour. 

The work of Rudolph Dithrkoop is as new as that of the 
most modern; but its newness is all of charm. It is fresh in 
its outlook upon life and its appreciation of character; but 
it violates no probabilities. What it lacks absolutely is a 
striving after the unusual. 

In support of our words we may refer to the study entitled 
“An Interesting Book.” In this a young girl lies along a 
couch, having dropped from a sitting posture to within eye- 
range of a book which lies open upon the seat. The pose is 
certainly not one that would be chosen for the purpose of 
reading, and therein is its unconventionality. Nevertheless, 
the pose is at once graceful, taking, and, above all, natural. 
Youth finds ease and comfort in postures that to the mature 
would be as apoplectic gymnastics. Hence the perfect truth 
of this picture pleases as much as does the “ out-of-the-wayness ” 
of the idea. These remarks apply with equal force to No. 65, 
“Waking up.” 

The Freshness of Commonplace. 

Perhaps it is not too much to hazard that the worldly 
and artistic success of Herr Dithrkoop is attributable to the 
very ordinary nature of his themes, which appear to be just 
exactly those of an ideal portraiture in this worka ay world. 
For his sitters are seen as they are in their homes; not 
glorified by a special “ get-up” for the occasion, or transfigured 
by freaks of light and shade called up by the photographer. 
They have mostly all the anatomy they were born with, suffering 
no amputation of ears or hair, limbs or flanks. Their heads 
are as much “in the right place” on the prints as was the 
photographer’s on his shoulders when he took them. 

In the frank and unsophisticated group showing “Herr Georg 


' 
. 
: 


with the camera. As we have before announced, the exhibition 
is open from 10.20 to 4.30; on Saturdays, from 10.30 to 12.30, 
For the convenience of those who cannot visit it during the 
day time, it will be open every Wednesday evening from 
6 to 8. 


Reicke and his Family” at their meal-table; in the twyo g 
three mothers with their sucklings; in the children break 
fasting, playing, laughing, yawning, or performing othe 
physical functions that little ones do with such charm of 
comicality ; in all of these, and there are many, we see the 
apotheosis of domesticity. 
Posing Without Poseyness. 
Equally noticeable is the absence of posey self-consciousness 
that Herr Dihrkoop manages, by some miraculous means, ti 
achieve in such hopelessly difficult subjects as a pair of lovers 
reading, or holding hands seated upon a sofa, or kissing, Th 
these, as well as in the studies of advanced age, such as 
“The Old Bible,” in which the slow-spelling out of comforting 
texts is admirably shown by the puckered brows; a healthy 
interest is displayed in the phases of humble or middle-cla 
life. Such an interest is a true echo of the spirit which 
prompted the early Flemish painters. It is no new thing 
perhaps, to imitate an old Flemish painting by photography 
but it is certainly a new thing for the camera to approach the 
humdrum of courting couples without giving way to either 
facetiousness on the one hand, or to sentimental romancing on 
the other. It is this contentedness with everyday things a 
they are, this serious view of the matter around him, con 
temptible by familiarity to the ordinary mind, that places 
the works of this photographer in the same category with the 
painted works of Jan Steen, Terborch, and the elder Mieris; 
and the attitude of mind that makes this possible is new in 
photography. 
The Value of Tradition. 
Another secret of Herr Diihrkoop’s excellence lies, we think 
in his firm stand for what the world, during the last thre 


good in principle. Apparently he sees no advantage to be 
gained in letting the traditions of art go by the board 
Accordingly, his portraits have that dignity of style and beauty 
of arrangement characteristic of the best examples of painted 
portraits in all periods. He is evidently not one to “ 
defiance” at painters, and as a consequence many of his works 
remind us of portraits reproduced from Rembrandt at 
Vandyke, especially those that depict the civic functionaries 
in ruffs—counterparts of the seventeenth century article—and 
robes. We strongly recommend a lingering examination of the 
photogravure prints in the large volume published under the 
title of “Men and Women of Hamburg at the Commencemel 
of the Twentieth Century.” The heads in these portraits seem 
exactly to be just such as we have seen again and again ovél 
such ruffs in the works of antiquity to which we have referred. 
Character in Likeness. 

We should very much doubt if Herr Diihrkoop has pu 
himself out in the slightest degree so to manceuvre things that 
his sitters in official costume shall look like the men of three 
hundred years ago; but this we are certain he has done: : 
has striven first of all to get a literal likeness rather than @ 
shadowy sketch of his sitter. He has endeavoured to pack 
all the character that the subject possesses and is known fot 
into the record that the camera gives. In this seeking after 
the inner man as well as taking the cuter, the photographet 
is exactly on the footing of Rembrandt and Van der ae 
and as a natural consequence we are reminded of the wow 
of those masters. Now, whilst the modern professional relies 
so much upon the beautification of his sitter, and that largely 
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the pernicious practice of retouching, it must follow that 
thing like the real character of the subject is placed beyond 
range of possibility. is 
Professional Prettiness and Amateur 
** Art’’-iness. 

he inanities that must result from all methods that give 
racter the go-by are as deplorable amongst. professionals 
the impertinences put forward as art are reprehensible 
mgst amateurs. Both are equally unworthy, but perhaps 
latter are the more blameworthy because of the lofty claims 
h which they are flaunted. 

he works of Diihrkoop even are not absolutely immaculate 
this respect; for we remember to have seen the portrait 
4 famous author writing in a scheme of illumination that 
sane littérateur would adopt; but this no doubt was only 
beat the modern amateur on his own ground. At any rate, 
does not give us those great coarse faces, larger than life, 
1 all but impinging upon the mount, nor those shadowy 
l-faces that stare vacuously, like creatures of a bad dream. 
is always a human that he gives us. Abjuring adventitious 
s to popularity, he has no need to strain after effect, albeit 
, effect is never absent. 


Sun Spots. 


We have taken exception to one work, and we might as 
ll sweep what other objections we have into the same para- 
ph, lest the captious say that we see no spots on this 
w sun, from before which we are proud to have the privilege 
withdrawing the cloud of obscurity hanging between him 
d Londoners. 

Our most serious complaint is that in the picture numbered 
and entitled “ Remembrance” in this exhibition, there exists 
e of those pictorial solecisms that photography and ancient 
imese art have hitherto shared between them, but which 
is fair to encroach upon the thoroughbred Western stock 
30. We refer to the violent perspective of the floor. This 
s the effect of jutting the corner of a carpet right up gable- 
se into the field of the picture. Why? What is gained? 
e have a light foreground devoted to the large-scale, well- 
fined presentment. of what is perhaps the least important 
m of the whole pictorial material. On the other hand, what 
lost? The real object of interest, next to that afforded oy 
e figure of the woman who. stoops over an open drawer, is 
e piece of interesting furniture of which the drawer forms 
part. This, however, is ruthlessly cut off by the top margin 
the print. 

Unfortunately this practice, originating in a blunder, 
sw become so common that our minds often accept it without 
otest, and so the thing is allowed to go on. Its reductio ad 
ysurdum is seen often enough: a tiny distant spot of interest 
p along the top edge of a picture, and all before it literally 
waste of foreground. 


has 


Figures Without Faces. 

Another principle is called into question by the picture 
- a mother and child called “Sunshine,” No. 58. It may 
ell be asked whether people are really more glad to see the 
acks of heads than faces, assuming, of course, that the faces 
re of average human interest. When back views have been 
ainted it has usually been for some especial study of the nude 
a this aspect. We never remember to have seen a Madonna 
nd Child with the faces turned away; nor, indeed, any 
ubject relying for its interest upon such human and natural 
harm as a mother fondling her child. Of all such interest 
fo. 58 is empty. The heads appear to be blanks, 


The World’s Debt to Photography. 


When compared with the other subjects in the same series 
he loss of this human interest is more keenly felt than ever. 


Nothing could be more moving than the sweet and solemn 
solicitude of the mother who kisses “ Her Child” in No. 57, that 
hangs next. It is for such happy things, so elusive before, but 
so easily caught fast now, that the world will ever owe an 
increasing debt to photography. Study the contrast of emotion 
in the youngster’s expression. He, or she, waits with the 
elevated eyebrows of calm resignment, whilst the mother makes 
those demonstrations of adulation which maternity never can 
suppress. Similar in motive is No. 70, which bears the name 
of “Maternity.” The contrast of expression between the woman 
and the babe at her breast is remarkable. The little feeder 
looks up, conscious of something unusual going on during the 
function, and not a little apprehensive of the camera perhaps. 
In this, again, the lighting is well thought out. It falls in 
its fullest strength upon the mother’s bosom. 


Straightforward Photography. 


But particular instances only beg the question of general 
merit. Where Herr Diihrkoop excels farthest, in our minds, 
is in the surprisingly artistic results of his works considered 
pictorially. This is due, we believe, to the straghtforward use 
of well-established photographic methods. He would seem tu 
have decided that the regular ways of photographie procedure 
are inexhaustible; that new plans and processes offer no extra 
advantages to a man of resource and artistic appreciation. 
Accordingly he is not found travestying nature. It is in his 
approach to the subject that he is new and great. His studies 
of child life open a new door. We have had pretty children 
‘often. enough; children reading, playing, or eating; but we 
have never had them caught red-handed, so to speak, like 
this before. It is evident that here they have not been told 
to look nice, to turn their toes out, shut their mouths, or 
otherwise to behave themselves like good children. No one 
would ever confess to feeling the slightest evidence of the 
camera in the older children; and in the babes, where it 
may occur once or twice, *it is of course half the charm, and 
has not been avoided. 

Virility and Spontaneity. 

Spontaneity is similarly welcome in the character studies 
of old peasant women, knitting, gossiping, or comporting them- 
selves with a natural ease that is delightful. In the portraits 
it is as much in evidence. We cannot point to one that shows: 
self-consciousness to any damaging extent. Most of them are 
virility itself, and, moreover, given with that old-masterlike 
attention to a fitting environment and occupation which makes 
a portrait so much more interesting a document to those for 
whom it is to become a treasured possession. : 

Herr Diihrkoop likewise fills up his prints with matter, and 
that of a sort that is valuable to the pictorial whole. He 
understands what so few to-day trouble themselves to under- 
stand: the precise meaning of the term breadth. 


What is Breadth? 


Broader effects of light and shade we have never seen! Such 
absence of tonal vacuity and “space to let” we have never 
seen either! Moreover, we may as truthfully add that such 
wealth of detail we have never seen! Detail in its right place 
and in its right tone is a glory: it is nature! Do we grumble 
at the forms of mosses on a tree trunk? There is no reason 
why, in photography, detail should ever be in the way. It s. 
never in Herr Dihrkoop’s way, and he revels in it at times. 
With the painter it may be different. His work does not gain 
by laboriousness, which is the only way in which he could 
emulate the camera if he wished to. To get breadth he is 
compelled to suppress detail, for physical reasons, not neces- 
sarily for artistic ones. The camera man shows his weakness, 
not his strength, when he goes and does likewise. 
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The ‘Grand Style.’’ 

In the matter of composition and arrangement, also, these 
photographs show a fine style. They have always the “large 
line.” Being for the most part full-lengths, or three-quarter 
lengths, they possess opportunities for the disposal of a sitter’s 
limbs and garments which are denied to the decollated head 
or the butcher-like divisions of humanity that have become 
the vogue latterly. 

The placing of a figure upon the canvas is always a matter 
of great importance to a painter; but photographers give the 
matter no thought, as a rule; at least, it is hard to discover 


THE PRESS ON THE 


“The characteristics of these photographs are directness and 
simplicity, combined with superb technique. The pictures 
are subjects well within the range of every amateur photo- 


grapher, and we wonder with what success would the average 
English professional tackle similar pictures to those included in the 
show. We have, of course, professionals of the calibre of Furley 
Lewis and T. Lee Syms, who would treat these subjects in their 
own characteristic manner, but it is in the ranks of our leading 
amateurs that we are most likely to meet with exponents of the style 
indicated by the German professional.” —‘“ The Photographic News.” 
* * * * * * 

The artist, we consider, is at his best when dealing’ with por- 
traits “at home,” some very remarkable and effective examples of 
lighting and posing being shown. Seventy-seven prints, all beau- 
tifully mounted and framed in the passe-partout style, are hung 
on the walls, and about 200 are contained in a portfolio. Focus.” 

* * « * * * 

“A very fascinating exhibition of the distinguished work with the 
camera of the Hamburg artist, R. Diithrkoop—the name appears to 
be Dutch—is now being shown at the office of the BririsH JoURNAL 
or PHoToGRAPHY, in Wellington Street. His work will be familiar 
to those who visit the Photographic ‘Salon.’ He excels in the pure 
art of portraiture, and his skill in invariably getting a real pictorial 
effect is very marked. There is a splendid portrait of Joachim, and 


in their results. Herr Dihrkcop is a brilliant exception, The 
portraits in the book, particularly, show a keen appreciation 
of this important matter. 

A similar respect for the traditions of the art is shown by 
the well-designed lighting upon the figures. No. 48, a portrait 
of Bracony, the sculptor, is a good example. The strength 
and subtlety of this piece would, we are convinced, have given 
Rembrandt a thrill of joy. 

It is to be hoped that Herr Dithrkoop will be considered g 
model for all aspirants. 


F. C. Tey, 
DUHRHOOP EXHIBITION. 


a group of the two brothers, O. and J. A. Repsold, which is at oneg 
natural and vividly striking. Several most lifelike studies of children, 
make a highly distinguished and most characteristic show of genuinely 


artistic photography.”—“Evening Standard and St.  Jamess 
Gazette.” 
¥ * % * x * 


“To me the pictures appear to be sound rather than inspired. The. 
photographer is one who has with sure hand steered a safe middle 
course. Take, for example, his home portraiture series; they form 
a kind of compromise between Ralph Robinson and Alvin Coburn, 
They are neither sugar nor salt, but just pictorial sherbet, which 
no doubt many people will find most refreshing.”—Hector Maclean, in 
the “ Morning Post.” 

* 


ic) 


* * * * * 


‘ 


Some of the genre pictures are wonderfully lifelike, and free from 
constraint or conscious pose. The portraits also betray no evidence 
of the photographer’s unnerving presence. The sitters are perfectly 
at ease, putting on no “side,” and having apparently no dread of 
hat trying moment when the demon of the atelier cautions them 
not to move by shouting the monosyllabic “Now.” This is one 


ct 


caught at their happiest moments before they have time to distort 
their features and become as stiff and as lifeless as waxworks,’— 
“Morning Advertiser.” 


AMERICAN 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


IN CONFERENCE. 


THE CONVENTION OF THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK: 


A two days’ Convention was held in New York on April 5 and 6 
of the Professional Photographers’ Society of New York, under 
the presidency of Mr. Dudley Hoyt. We gather from the reports 
of the proceedings in our New York contemporary, “The Photo- 
grapher,” now the official organ of the P.P.S. of N.Y., that the 
Convention appears in every way to have been a marked success. 
The formal business was transacted at the Hotel Astor, and the 
list of conventioners includes nearly all the best-known men in the 
States. The general feeling appears to be that the Society has 
responded to the needs of the time in frankly ignoring topics of 
art and technique, and applying itself to the business problems which 
confront the photographer. Such a special programme is a new 
feature in American conventions where, however, the business aspect 
of photography has not been altogether ignored; but the direct 
aims and objects of the Convention have been business. 

For the first time, we learn, the subject of prices was discussed. 

For the first time subjects of every-day business interest in the 
photographic studio held the attention of a phocographic body for 
hours. 

For the first time in many years no paid orator swung 
displayed his ignorance of photographic topics. There 
speeches, the word art was not mentioned; all precedent 
and the subjects for discussion were selected and deba 
the members themselves. 

The Presidential address which we reprint below outlines a plan of 
unit organization, perfectly conceived and admirably explained, which 
may be studied in this country just as diligently as in America. 

The “single-picture” exhibition, on w 


his arms and 
were no set 
was ignored 
ed upon by 


‘ch we have already com- 


mented, was & great feature of the Convention. One leading photo- 
grapher described it as “the most magnificent success and the grandest 
failure I ever saw,” commenting on which the “ Photographer” says: 
“It was both. The idea as conceived was unquestionably right. 
One hundred and sixty-five members of the Society thought so and 
sent pictures ; thirty-four thought otherwise and did not. The thirly- 
four comprised the prominent New Yorkers whose pictures would 
have added greatly to the interest of the exhibition. As a result the 
Society abandoned the price feature for the next exhibition. 

But the single picture exhibition, price included, has appeared. 
Tt was radical, new, revolutionary, and above all else, practical. If 
the exhibitions of the future keep pace with the new convention 
movement, a movement that spells an honest interest in the welfare 
of the mass, the matter of price must be included in the plan. Scores 
of men spent hours in front of the incomplete show in the Astor, 
note-book and pencil in hand. These men represented the mass of 
photgraphers, and they took home with them far more than appeals 
upon the surface. ‘The pictures shown were extremely interesting ; 
some of them were extraordinarily good, and the valuable feature, the 
most valuable feature, was the style letter that indicated the price at 
which the pictures were to be sold. 

The exhibition next year will be a single picture exhibition without 
limitations. Each member will be asked to send one picture, and 
that picture will be hung. The same men who supported the exhibi- 
tion this year will support the one next year. It will be a splend'd 


secret of the success of the portraits on view, the originals 
. 


show, and from the standpoint of pictorial and technical interest will 
| Surpass anything of the kind ever held in this country. From the 


tical business interest it will be of little value. 


standpoint of pra 
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lifferences between the two parties upon the question w:ll do 
f will put both parties on their metal, and every man is going 
e exhibition n2.t year for blood. 

rint below the address of Mr. Dudley Hoyt, who is succeeded 


in tke presidential chair by Mr. Pirie MacDonald, who was one of the 
founders of the Society, and who has himself worked with all his 
power for the furtherance of his objects. The Secretary of the 
Society is Mr. Curtis Bell. 


‘ ORGANISATION FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
[The Presidential address of Dudley Hoyt, before the Convention of the Professional Photographers’ Society of New York.] 


y-Mrempers:—The year which has elapsed since last we met 
m filled with happenings of importance to you and the photo- 
rs of the country. The nation has been blessed with pros- 
,and the photographers have had their share of the good 

We are in a better condition-as a Society and as members 
rofession that grows in standing and importance in the com- 


‘with each succeeding year. Individually our members have 
ed with the times. Better pictures are being made to-day than 


sfore in the history of 
Listic channels of effort 
nent of this position we 
vic conditions. In bet 
cing better pictures, we 


1otography, and in both the technical 
e are ahead of the world. But, in the 
have, to a certain extent, lost sight of 
ering our product along modern lines, 
nave increased the cost of production ; 
senting to the public a studio in keeping with the work turned 
e have been compelled to increase our expenses. Competition 
profession is as keen as in other lines of business, and there- 
te man who lags behind, the man who does not put up a front, 
ut of line and is heard of no more. 

vite of these added drains upon the photographer’s income there 
yen. no material change in the size of that income. In 75 per 
of the studios in this state investigation will show that while 
‘oss income over a term of years has remained practically the 
the expense column has been steadily mounting. It costs the 
sraphers of this state more to do business to-day than it ever 
ithe past. As a result, we hear all over the land the cry that 
aotographer is the poorest paid professional man in the com- 
y. To some extent the statement is true. What is the reason? 

On the Work of the Society. 

the solution of this question the work of the Society for the 
several years must lie. Herein is our work. 

the State of New York there are about seven hundred protfes- 
photographers, of whom practically 50 per cent. owe allegiance 
r organization. This, for an instituion of barely two years’ 
h, is a remarkable showing, and one that indicates to me the 
hat the photographers of the state are ready for the tasks which 
ont them. The progress of an organization such as ours must 
sarily be slow. Strength and stability are not born in a night, 
he steady, well defined growth of our society speaks well for its 
e. In two years we cannot expect to enrol more than a major 
of the professional workers of the state, for there will always 
certain element who cannot and will not see the advantages of 
eration. But there is still a great deal of hard work before 
nembers. Gradually every man in the state susceptible of im- 
ment must be gathered into membership. Prejudices must be 
some, the members of the profession at large, not now with us, 


1» 
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inced that this organization is capable of helping him, and the 
worn feeling which has so far prevented progress must be 
ved. 

Personnel cf the Membership. 


this connection we are confronted with a condition found no- 
re else in the Union. In New York City there are more pro- 
onal photographers than there are in many 0 the states. Theii 
ests must of necessity be somewhat different from those of the 
tate members, who in nowise differ from he great army through- 
the country. It therefore becomes necessary for us to so conduct 
affairs as to harmonise these seemingly conflicting elements, and 
> so the men of the Metropolis and the men from up-country must 
“make concessions. We are trying to help the whole body—to 
e it possible for all members of the profession to enjoy a share 
rosperity, and I feel that our members are big and broad enough 
wry out the task without further friction than is necessary to keep 
: the feeling of independence and of loyalty to sectional interest. 

Unit of Organization. 

its youngest days the Society realised that it could not accom- 
1 much in the way of helping the photographic profession if its 
k was carried out along accepted lines. Most photographic 
nizations meet once a year. As a result these meetings partake 
e of the nature of a reunion of old friends than of a session of 


men, meeting for business purposes only. Hence it was decided to 
incorporate a wheel within a wheel, or rather wheels within a wheel, 
and to this end the state was divided into three sections—the Metro- 
politan, the Central, and the Western. In each of these sections a 
ocal organisation was perfected, with meetings once a month. 
Because it is relevant here, and for the further purpose of acquaint- 
ing those unfamiliar with the work of the Sections with what has 
,een done, I shall give a brief resume of the transactions of the 
Rochester Section, with which t am, of course, most familiar. 
This Section, over which your President has presided during the 
past year, has held regular monthly meetings since May, 1905. The 
meetings have been liberally attended and little difficulty was ex- 
yerienced in interesting the members of the profession residing within 
the circle covered by the Section in the work of the body. During 
ast summer the Section reached an agreement as to Sunday closing, 
and during the whole of the season the proprietors and their em- 
ployees had one day which they could call their own. 


Agreement on School Work. 

An agreement has also been reached with reference to school work, 
a class of trade which had in former years effectually demoralised 
prices in the city. To-day there is a definite agreement as to prices 
and a uniform discount arranged, graded upon the number of persons 
contracted for, and harmony exists where before there was chaos. A 
number of evenings devoted to practical experiments were greatly 
enjoyed by the members, notably those in which domestic lenses 
and the value of artificial light were discussed. At one meeting a 
collection of ready-to-deliver pictures from a score or more of the 
foremost photographers of the country outside of the State were 
exhibited. Particular attention was given at this meeting to the 
mailing devices, pasters, string, protective board used in mailing the 
packages, as well as the pictures themselves, and considerable informa- 
t'on of practical value was gained. 

Good Fellowship Between Members 

The one thing that has impressed me at these monthly meetings 
has been the good fellowship engendered from the association one 
with the other. Absolute proof has been furnished that the photo- 
graphers of this state are beginning to recognise their competitors, 
are making it a business to know each other, and to know each other 
as friends. In these three sectiotts 1 wish to point out to you the 
extraordinary fact that photographers have been meéeting socially 
once a month, talking about the most intimate business conditions, 
prices, studio rules, business relations with the public, the suppression 
of objectionable features, and above all else maintained a cordial 
relationship which has, in my experience, never before been ex- 
perienced in the photographic bus ness. 

Extens'on of the Unit Plan. 

In an open letter addressed to the members of the Society last 
November, I called your attention to the advisability of extending 
the unit plan of organisation, so that the same vatuable features of 
the local section will apply to a wider territory and reach more of 
our members. Necessarily the present Jocal sections reach but a 
limited amount of territory. It cannot be expected that members 
living remote from the meeting places of these sections can attend the 
meetings regularly. I therefore suggest to you that sub-sections or 
divisions be organised in every locality where there are a sufficient 
number of photographers to warrant such action. 

I am glad to say that encouraging communications have been 
received from several towns not in the immediate territory of the 
three present sections, ‘and I am confident that fhe present year will 
see growth in this direction. 

To cement the relationship of these sub-sections, one to the other, 
and at the same time to keep alive the interest in the parent organisa- 
tion, the State Society, I suggest that the present local sections be 
kept intact and that the sub-sections or divisions be made a part of 
them. 

The following plan is suggest 
to perfect the organisation : 


ed as a reasonable basis upon which 
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Sub-sections, to be known as districts, to be organised in all towns 
and communities capable of supporting them. Meetings to be held 
onca a month, The three present sections to meet once a month 
as usual, with the exception of every fourth month, 
which should be a general meeting of all of the districts in the section. 
In other words, there should be a meeting every four months of all 
members of the Society in each of the three sections, these meetings 
to be held preferably in the town or city of the parent section. 

The dates of the General Section meetings should be so arranged as 
to bring the entire society together for the annual meeting in New 
York. Thus there would be a monthly meeting in each district, a 
meeting every four months in each section, and the annual meeting 
in New York. In this way I believe that the best interests of every 
member will be conserved and the Society made of real and per- 
manent value to all. 

A uniform constitution and set of by-laws should be formulated by 
a committee appointed for the purpose, and such other incidental 
details as will assist the formation and ready conduct of the loca! 
meetings. 

Importance of Development Work. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that I consider the development of 
the Society along these lines as the most important work to come 
before this meeting, and I wish to ask for the cordial co-operation of 
every member in formulating plans and devising means by which the 
whole State of New York will be dotted with sub-sections of the 
Society, each working for the benefit of its own members and for the 
good of the whole body. ; 

For the purpose of making the meetings of the local sections and 
divisions more interesting, I suggest that means be taken to provide 
for an interchange of exhibitions between the ‘different divisions. 
Committees should be appointed in each organisation to collect pic- 
tures and forward them to other sections. By proper arrangement 
of details it should be possible to have an exhibition of interest at 
nearly every meeting. The pictures collected in this way should be 
on artistic lines and should show progress in a definite direction. 
Viewed in this light the educational value of such an interchange 
would be of wonderful help. 

The Labour Bureau. 

During the past year the Labour Bureau, authorised by the last 
meeting, has been put into operation. Under the direction of the 
committee proper steps have been taken for the incorporation of the 
Society under the law of the state, and the final move will be made at 
the present meeting. Thus the conduct of a labour bureau will 
become a proper and legal adjunct of the Society. In the adminis- 
tration of its duties the committee having charge of the bureau has 
been hampered by the fact that some uncertainty existed as to its 
proper functions under the law of the state, and also by reason of 
the fact that the bureau and its work was new to both members and 
those seeking employment. 

Reorganisation Suggested. 

For the purpose of making this bureau of a more general and far- 
reaching interest to the members, I suggest that its organisation and 
conduct be extended to the local sections. To properly extend the 
work in this direction it will be necessary to employ a resident 
secretary, whose duty it will be to compile and collect the reports 
from the different sections. The secretary of each division should 
act as the representative of the bureau in his district and should be 
supplied with blanks in proper form. These blanks should be for- 
warded to the resident secretary once a week. This secretary in 
turn will compile the information received in this way and forward 
it to each of the local secretaries for reference. In this way it will 
be possible for the members to immediately consult the records of 
the bureau, without loss of time and with little trouble. 

Every member of the Society should consider himself a working 
part of the bureau, and should furnish the local secretary of his 
district with all of the information with reference to men seeking 
employment at his disposal. All applicants for positions should be 
referred to the local secretary by the members. 

As the bureau and its conduct will be of increasing importance its 
administration should rest with the executive committee. New rules 
governing 'the affairs of the bureau should be made, and I suggest 
the abandonment of the preliminary charge of one dollar made to 
each applicant for a position, and the substitution of a charge of 


10 per cent. of the first month’s salary earned by those who obta 


positions through the Society’s aid. 
should be devoted to t 
remainder to the payment of such other expenses 
the bureau. 

In addition to the concentration of interest on the pari 
bers of the Society ste 
throughout the country with the work of the bureau and 


One-half the sum thu 


he compensation of the resident secre 


$s obtain 
tary, th 


as are incurred b 


+ of ma 


ps should be taken to acquaint photographe 


the phot 


graphic Press should be regularly informed of the progress made 
the bureau. In addition to such matters as the bureau is enabled 
have inserted in the Press, small cards, bearing advertisements 


the bureau’s objects, should be printed and distributed to 
houses throughout the 


quest that the card be displayed in a conspicuous place. 


The Exhibition. 

A yaluable feature of our annual meetings is the exh 
photographs. This year we have a “ 
should prove interesting to every member. 
requested 
from 
typical o 
a; he cou 


to send one print, which was to be hung, that p 


the “bread and butter” 


: the sto 
state and country with an accompanying y 


ibition 9 


single picture” exhibition tha 
The members wey 


rint to b 

a negative made in the regular course of business, and to be 
pictures produced in his studi 
ld make it. By a careful survey of the exhibition you shoul 


be able to form a coherent idea as to the work of your fellows, an 


ample op 
cuss with 


ortunity should be taken to analyse the pictures and dis 
your fellow-members such economic questions as may 8 


to you. I ask all of the members to contribute to the feeling that i 


these meetings the spirit of fellow-craftsmanship must 
that what 
gracefully and gladly. 


Studio Membership Cards. 


Your Executive Board has had printed a membership card for Fr 


play purposes in the studio. 
frame this card and exhibit it where the public can see it. 
an added peg in the game of professional prestige, and due 
should be paid to the committee’s request. 

The suggestion has been made that the Society issue a sm 


rule, and 


one member can do to help another along will be done 


| 


; 


The committee asks every member to 


Tt means 
attention 


all metal 


plate bearing the same matter as the studio card, for display in the 
showcases. At the proper time this matter may be discussed, and if 
: 


the Society so wills the plates will be issued. 
The Question List. 


Strong representations have been made to your President during 
the past year with reference to the consideration of a minimum pn 


to be affixed to a dozen photographs. 


Necessarily in an organisation 


of this kind interest in this subject is divided, but from expressions 
I have had from an average number of all classes of photographers, | 


am convinced that debate upon the subject at this time is 
advisable but imperative. Your committee has therefore in 
the list of published questions to be discussed at this me 
covering the subject. The free discussion of prices is not 
to precedent in photographic bodies, but precedent will be i 
the conduct of these proceedings, and we shall attempt to ge 
business without any more of the frills than is rendered nec 
the presence of our distinguished guests from other and ol 
graphic bodies. 

The list of questions which you have been asked to com 
braces many interesting factors in the every-day work of t 


not only 
cluded in 
eting one 
according 
gnored in 
down to 
essary by 
er photo- 


sider em- 
he photo- 


grapher. At the proper time you will be asked to throw what light 
you can upon these matters, and I hope that every member will 


participate in the discussions. Please remember that these 
are suggested to you for the purpose of creating interest alon 
lines. We must not hope to fire the Hudson or to correc 


questions 
ge definite 
; matters 


and conditions which have been taking root for a half century. What 


we can do is to get the abuses into the limelight, where 


each and 


every one of us will have a chance to throw our respective bricks 


at them. 


In the consideration of the questions which are to be considered I 
bespeak the careful consideration of the membership. The eyes of the 


photographic world are turned in our direction to-day. L 


et us Uy 


to accomplish something—a something that will live and expand for 
the good of the profession and of ourselves. 


; [Reports of the Society’s conference will appear in our later 
issues.— Eps. B.J.P.] 


DUDLEY 


Hoyt. 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


OF RELIEF ENGRAVINGS, 


ESPECIALLY RELATING TO HALF-TONES. 


| [A paper by N. S. Amstutz, in the “Inland Printer,” to whose courtesy we are indebted for the engravings.—Kps., B.J.P.] 


Tue production and use of relief engravings have grown with 
tremendous strides in the last two decades. specially is this true 
of half-tone engravings and line photo-engravings or zinc etchings. 
The term “relief engraving” applies to all engravings formed with 
raised printing surta The existent half-tone is an outgrowth of 
a long series of efforts on the part of many investigators, who saw 
before them for many years what seemed an ignus fatwus—the trans- 
lation of photographic tone values, consisting of variations in the 
density of chemical discolouration of a plane surface into a relief 
surface, with the aid of the camera, which should reproduce the 
seemingly evasive gradations of the photograph into raised printing 
points of variable size. 

Of the principal qualities of half-tones that require the most careful 
attention, it seems important to put printing quality first, because if 
this is not up to standard, no matter how good the tonal values may 
be interpreted, the rendering goes for naught; secondly, should be 
placed tone values; thirdly, a full control of side etching, so as to 
preserve the tone values of the original, and also the mechanical 
strength of the dot; and lastly, an understanding of the broadening 
effect produced, even with the best printing. 


Printing Quality. 


This intensely practical phase of the subject, obviously, depends 
on the depth of the etching, especially of the high lights. It may be 
defined empirically as being proportional to the reciprocal of the 
width of the widest groove, divided by the greatest depth of such 
groove. 

A certain person connected in a business way with half-tone work 
when asked how deep the high-light depressions of a 120-line} en- 
graving were etched, replied without hesitation and with much con- 
fidence: “ At least one-thirty-second of an inch.” Now, as a 120-line 
screen is only .00832 inch from centre to centre of line, and an 
allowance of .003 inch should be made for the width of printing face 
‘of a black dot, there remains but .0063 inch from the edge of one 
dot to that of the next, measured parallel to the screen lines; if 
measured diagonally, the distance is .0088 inch. Comparing the 
greater distance of .0088 inch to .03125 inch (being the decimal equiva- 
lent of one-thirty-second of an inch), the depth would be about four 
times greater, which is quite erroneous, especially when it is known, 
from measurements made, that the depth of etching in the high 
lights of a 120-line block is .0015 inch. This is approximately one- 
fifth of the diagonal distance between adjacent edges of the black 
dots. The off-hand estimate put it about twenty-one times greater 
than the actual depth. 

The black dot at the end of a ten-minute flat etch of a 110-line 
screen with a given acid strength has a diameter of .0047 inch; after 
twenty minutes, or ten minutes additional, it has been reduced to 
0037 inch, and after a total time in the acid of forty minutes the 
diameter is decreased to .002 inch. 
The white dots in the deeper shadows of a 110-line screen have 
been enlarged in size during the time the black dots have been 
reduced, as follows: After ten minutes’ etching they measure .004 
inch across; after twenty minutes, .0047 inch, and after forty minutes, 
.0062 inch. The depth has increased at the rate of about -000035 
inch per minute, making for a ten-minute etch a depth of .00035 
inch, a twenty-minute etch .00070 inch and for a forty-minute etch 
.0014 inch. 

The rate of etching, horizontal and vertical, is more rapid in the 
high lights than in the shadows, probably due to less isolation on 
account of gas bubbles. In the high lights at the end of ten 
minutes, for a 110-line screen, the rate of etching was .000065 inch 
per minute; after twenty minutes the rate dropped to .000057 inch 
per minute, and at the end of forty minutes it fell to .00005 inch per 
minute. 

In the shadows the rate is practically uniform, but in the high 
lights it gradually lowers, though at its slowest remaining more rapid 
than in the shadows. It is probable that the increased number of 
metal particles released as the etching proceeds retard the free action 
of the acid toward the end of the etching. It is also probable that 


acid vortices may be established around the black dots of the high 
lights, causing acid circulation and more rapid action than in the 
shadows. Irregularity in rocking and lack of attention to bubbles 
will very materially lower the rate of etching for a given time and 
seriously modify the uniformity of results, otherwise regularly 
attainable. 

Associated with printing quality is brilliancy, a quality dependent 
on the relation of the area of the black dots to a unit area, enclosed 
by the sides of a square equal in dimension to the screen pitch, which 
with a 110-line screen is 1-110 inch, or .0091 on each side. Such a 
unit area comprises .0000828 square inch,5 and if no dot occurred 
thereon would represent pure white. 

Under the different times of etching, the black dots of a 110-line 
screen vary in area as follows: Aften ten minutes the area is .0000173 
square inch, twenty minutes .0000135, and after forty minutes it is 
reduced to .0000032. The last, with a diameter of .002 inch, is used 
to illustrate how a “pure white” is modified by a-black dot of such 
minute size. Remembering that a “unit area,’ mentioned in the 
previous paragraph, is equal to .0000828 square inch; omitting the 
ciphers, 828 represents a pure white, and when a dot of .0000032 
square inch is formed therein, a part of the whole area is occupied by 
black; or, omitting the ciphers, thirty-two parts; then the black 
value is represented by 52-828 of the whole area, and white by 796-828. 


Tonal Values. : 


Much has been done in Europe along the direction of determining 
the proper tone value of photographic reproductions. The matter can 
only be referred to in passing. These values concern the relation of 
the finished print to the subject of which it is a copy. The inter- 
preting values are modified by screen and focal distance, diaphragm 
outline and side action during the period of etching. They require 
arbitrary treatment to compensate for the inevitable broadening of 
the dots in the process of printing. Proofs made from the speci- 
mens shown indicate an almost uniform spreading of .0005 inch away 
from the edge of any printing surface. It will be interesting to note 
how much this spreading action is modified in the high lights by 
overlays. 


Side Etching, 

After a “screen” negative is printed on to the sensitized surface 
of a metal plate, the unaffected portions washed away and those 
remaining burnt into an acid-resist enamel, the dot of remaining 
enamel in the high lights is of a definite diameter and area. It 
would retain these dimensions if there was no side action of the acid 
simultaneously to its etching into the plate. The rate of side action, 
and the consequent reduction in size of black and white dots, is 
given in Table A. 


TABLE A. 
DIAMETER OF Dors AT END OF 
Orig. : = Sao = = 
Diam.| 
pian | 8 10 15 20 30 40 60 
min, min min. min. min. | min. | min. 
a = || bees 
65-line screen 
*Black dot ...| ‘007 = - “005 - 0084 — “002 
Rate per min| — — _ 000066) = — “000060; — 000042 
+White dot ...| 004 = = “005 — 006 = “008 
Rate per min| — =— — *000633} — 000033); — 000033 
110-lineSereen 
Black dot 006 = “0047 = 0337 = “002. — 
Rate per = = 000065 _ 000057) -— 00005} =— 
White dot ...| 0033 cal “00+ = ‘0047 = “0062 _ 
Rate per min} — — “000035 — 000035} — 00035} — 
150-line screen 
Black dot 004 | 003 = 0023 = “001 — = 
Rate per = ‘000063 = “000056; =— “00005 | — = 
White dot. +0025) *003 = 00344 = 0044 =— _ 
Rate ‘per m: — 900031 = 000051) ~— 000031) — = 


Mean rate for white dots for all screens, ‘000033 per minute. 
*At point 1, on Figs, 1, 2 and 3. Location shown on Fig. 4. 
At point 5, on Figs. 1,2 and 3. Location shown on Fig. 4. 
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The rate per minute is based on uniform radial action, from a 
point which makes the vertical rate one-half of the horizontal values 
given, relating to a change in diameter of size of dots. 


given length of etch, with a suitable microscope provided with a 
direct reading transparent scale placed in the focal plane of the 
instrument. Any etching method that eliminates the personal equas 


15 minutes. 


30 minutes. 


60 minutes. 


Fig. 1.—65-Line Flat Etch. 


10 minutes. 20 


Fig. 2.—110-Line Flat Etch. 


In Table B is given estimated depths of etching for various lengths 
of time in the acid, and different screens, in the white and around 
the black dots. These are theoretical depths. The divergence of this 
from actual depths requires considerable further research. 


TABLE B. 
DEPTH OF FLAT ErcH AT END OF 
Smin. | 10 min. | 15 min. | 20 min. | 30 min. | 40 min-|60 min. 

65-line screen 
*Black dot...... _— — 09075 — 018 = 00252 
+White dot = = “000495 = ‘000990 = “001980 
110-line screen 

Black dot...... = “00065 = “00114 = 002 _ 
White dot ... = “00035 — “00070 = “0014 _— 
150-line screen 

Black dot. “000504 _— “00084 = “0015 — = 
White do! "000248, _ 000465 = 000930 _— = 


*At point 1, on Figs. 1, 2 and 3 (location shown on Fig. 4), at rates given in 
Table A. 

tAt point 5, on Figs. 1, 2 and 3 (location shown on Fig 4), at rates given in 
Table A. 


The values in Table B apply more especially to the printing-quality 
charcteristics, but are inserted here because of their being estimated 
from the rates given in Table A. 

With definite knowledge as to the rate of progression of any given 
acid strength on a definite grade of copper or zinc, it will be possible 
to know the depth of etching after stated periods of time by simply 
observing the change in size of the black and white dots, after a 


minutes. 40 minutes. 


tion of rocking, brushing, etc., is in the line of greater scientific 
accuracy in result and an enlarged uniformity of quality. When this 
becomes every-day practice, then the chemical side of the process will 
have reached as great an accuracy as the present stage of the optical 
phases of the process. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note in the specimens from the 
same screcn an absence of white dots in some of the deeper shadows, 
under the shortest time of etching, which are present in the engrav- 
ings having had the greatest time in the etching bath. This would 
seem to indicate a variation in printing from the one negative. If 
at the end of the first period an electrotype was made and the etching 
continued on the same plate for the second period, and another elec- 
trotype made, and the etching again continued for the last period, 
and a third electrotype made, the succeeding interrelated stages 
would have eliminated therefrom any variable factor relating to the 
time of printing from the negative. 

It is, of course, obvious that the sixty, forty and thirty-minute 
etches are overdone. In the high lights the dots have been “ topped” 
and, in small areas, entirely destroyed. This is specially apparent 
when compared with the staged engravings shown in Fig. 4. 

Broadening of Dots in Printing. 

This is the béte noir of the inexperienced printer. From observa- 
tions made on proof-press impressions of the specimens shown, there 
is an almost uniform widening of .0005 inch on each side of a dot, or 
an extension of this amount toward the white from the edge of any 
printing dot or surface. -This materially reduces the tonal value and 
the brilliancy. From specimens used on daily papers, at sixty lines 


per inch, it was noted that the broadening due to soft paper, rapid 
presswork, stereotyping and inferior grades of ink was .002 inch in 
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neter of dot, as against .001 inch for the best ink, plated paver 
proving-press impressions. Overlays will have much to do toward 
ecting this defect. 


tion. When they are isolated it is difficult to notice the exact points 


where the broadening takes place, but when grouped it is apparent 
at once. 


15 mintites. 


30 minutes, 


Fig. 3—150-Line Flat Etch. 


8 minutes; no staging. 


13 minutes ; flat etch, 8 minutes ; one stage of 5 
minutes. 


20 minutes ; flat etch, 8 minutes; three stages 
of 5, 4 and 3 minutes. 


Fig. 4.—150-Line, Staged Etch. 


Figs. 1, 2 and 3 show three period flat etchings made with 65, 110 
1d 150 line screens, at various durations of time in the etching bath, 
ith acid of ordinary uniform strength. 
Points of observation are marked on the staged engraving, 
ig. 4— 1, 2 and 5 for black dots, and 4 and 5 for white dots. The 
me points were used in each of the other specimens. : 
Tables C, D and E give the detail information of these specimens. 
hanks are due to Mr. H. McKoy, superintendent of the Tnland- Walton 
mgraving Company, for the preparation of the plates for Figs. 1, 2, 3 
nd 4, 

TABLE C. 


ENGRAVING DATA OF WHITE AND Brack Dors, ILLUSTRATED IN 
FIG. 1—65-LINE SCREEN AT ‘0154-INCH PITCH.? 


DIAMETER DIAMETER — | 
At end of 15 min. | At end of 30 min. | At end of 6 


lack—Point 1 “005 +0034 | “002 
lack—Point 2 “0059 “0046 “003 
lack—Point 3 “0073 “006 | “004 
Vhite—Point4 . 012 013 | °015 
Vhite—Point 5 . +005 +006 | “008 


Fig, 5 illustrates the minutie of ordinary engraving and printing. 
Phere are shown lines at 65, 125 and 150 per inch at various depths 
nd widths. Each succeeding stage reading from bottom upward is 
(005 inch deeper than the preceding one, and the white lines are 
001 inch wider from stage to stage. The two isolated lines also vary 
n width by .001 inch between stages. It is interesting to note the 
ffect produced by placing a series of similar lines into parallel rela- 


TABLE D. 
ENGRAVING DATA OF WHITE AND BLACK Dots, ILLUSTRATED IN 
Fig. 2—110-LINE SCREEN AT ‘0091-INCH PITCH. 


DIAMETER. Diuawerer | | DIAMETER 


‘At end of 10 min. At end of 20 min.| At end of 40 min. 
| | 
| 


Black—Point 1. 
Black—Point 2 


“005 0035 | 0025 
“005 square “004 square | “0627 square 


+004 0033 “0018 

0082 “009 | 0105 

White—Point 5. 004 -0047 | “0062 
TABLE E. 


ENGRAVING DATA OF WHITE AND Briack Dors, ILLUSTRATED IN 
FiG. 3—150-LINE SCREEN AT °0066-INCH PITCH. 


DIAMETER DIAMETER DIAMETER 
At end of 8 min. | At end of 15 min. | At end of 30 min. 


Black—Point 1 “003 diamond +0023 “001 
Black—Point 003 joined “0024. 0015 
Black—Point °0027 square “002 “001 
White—Point 4 0058 0068 0077 
White-—Point 5... 003 “0033 *0044 


Fig. 6 illustrates a single-line electrotype fiom an “ Akrotone” 
engraving, which was produced automa ically in a mechanical manner 
from a photo relief. It shows mechanical tonal analysis, through the 
medium of 65, 110, 130 and 150 lines per inch, produced with a 
V-shaped cutter of 90 degs. included angle. The photo relief pre- 
sented a maximum variation of .0023 inch, which represents a part of 
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the depth of the engraved lines in the high lights; the remaining 
part is accounted for by the slight groove in the shadows, or “blacks ” 
of about .0005 inch, making a total of .0028 inch. 

The width of a groove in the high lights is twice the tota? depth, 
or 0056 inch, which, when subtracted from the pitch of a 150-line 
screen, ,0066 inch, is equal to .001 inch, being the width of the ridge 
or printing surface between two parallel grooves. In this connection 
it is interesting to note the analysis of a recent print of one of 


Timothy Cole’s wood engravings. In the nearest approach to “white” 


65 125 


150 lines. 


Fig. 5.—Mechanical Engraving. 


represented by single parallel lines at eighty-five per inch, the width 
of printing ridge is .003 inch. The pitch is .00875 inch and the ridges 
at this point represent 25.5 per cent. of unit area (1-85 by 1-85) as 
black. ; 

The next tonal step toward “white” is found where the ridges 
are crosshatched, producing a square dot. At this point the lines per 
inch are ninety and the pitch is .011 inch. The black dots are .003 


150 130 110 65 lines. 


Fig 6.—Mechanical Engraving. 


inch square and comparable to unit area (1-90 by 1-90) represent 8.1 
per cent, of it as black, the inverse being 91.9 per cent. white. 

Daily newspaper publishers are using larger-sized engravings, so 
that the dots of .006 inch diameter in the high lights bear so much 
smaller proportion to unit area with coarse line screens than would 
the same size of dot to a finer line screen, consequently the percentage 
of white is greater in the case of coarse or few lines per inch than 
with many per inch. 

In order to stand the mechanical strain of presswork and stereotyp- 
ing without staged etching, it is not practicable to reduce the black 
dots much below .005 inch in diameter, hence the trend to coarser 


lines, deeper etching and larger-sized subjects, so that individual dots 
bear a smaller proportion to the total number of dots) used, conse. 
quently making them less noticeable. 

The data herein set forth is not given as a finality, but is offered to. 
half-tone workers as a contribution to the art, with the hope that it 
may draw out other observations along the lines of this most fascinat. 
ing subject. 

It is, of course. obvious that the deductions are based upon too 
small a number of observations to give absolute scientific stability to 
the conclusions drawn, yet it is believed, aside from possible errors, 
that enough has been pointed out to show to others how interesting 
and profitable to future workers investigations of this kind may be 
made, when researches are carried out more extensively. 

N. 8. Amsrvrz, 


Exbibitions. 


HAMBURG AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Aw exhibition of work by members of the Hamburg Amateur 
Photographic Society is being held in the Hamburg Art Gallery 
closing on Monday next, April 30. Altogether there are 152 exhibits, 
the largest exhibitors being Dr. Ed. Arning (president), Herr R, 
Diithrkoop, Th. and O. Hofmeister, who contribute 21 prints; H. W. 
Miller, Robert Starck, and Bernhard Troch. The multi-colow 
prints shown by the Hofmeisters and Herr Miiller are very striking 
by their harmonious effects, although monochrome prints in their 
neighbourhood suffer by juxtaposition to the brilliant colours, 
“Harzdorf,” by H. W. Miiller, is a beautiful rendering of a typical 
German scene, and it is difficult to realise the skill and labour 
which must have attended its productilon. ‘Lhe exhibition, 
however, is not by any means confined to gum. A number of prints 
are in carbon and platinum, and there are also some conspicuously 
good results on Velox and Matt albumen papers. In a short note 
in the catalogue Herr Theodor Hofmeister states the position of 
the photographic worker of multiple gum and his claim to be 
judged by what he produces. He says “ Multi-colour gum printing 
has nothing in common with photography in natural colours 
or three-colour photography. Whilst in three-colour photography 
the colours are obtained by superposition of three positives in the 


. 


fundamental colours—blue, yellow, and red—from three negatives, — 
2 ? 


in gum printing the choice of colours is left to the printer, and 


only one negative is used. Hence there is much greater opportunity 


for the individual impression of the pictorial worker. 

“Tt has been said that multicolour gum printing aimed a 
not attain natural effects, but the truth is that im multicolour gum 
printing absolute truth to nature is not aimed at: the colours are 
so chosen that a purely decorative effect is obtained. This method 
of printing is merely a means for the pictorial worker to express 
colour effects and impressions, and has therefore a character of its 
own, so that a comparison with other media of making pictures, 
such as painting, etching, etc., cannot be made. Multiple gum 
printing, as an absolute newcomer, must be measured by its owl 
standard. It may be of interest to state that frequently fifteen or 
more printings are necessary to attain the desired effect. Tempera 
colours are exclusively used, and it is important to note that only 
those are chosen which are stable to light and air. As there are 
no chemicals in the pictures, the latter represent an a solutely 
hard, permanent film of colour and gum. Bleaching of the colours 
or other changes in the prints is therefore excluded. Duplicate 
prints, on account of the complication of the printing, are only 
possible in the way a painter might repeat his work. It is quite 
possible, however, for the expert to obtain several pictures differ- 
ing in feeling and colour from the one negative.” 


BOLTON AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tus society's exhibition was held on April 18, 19, and 21 in ue 
Victoria Hall, Bolton, and proved an unqualified success. Tt was 
opened on the first day by Alderman Wm. Nicholson, J.P.; ue 
chair being occupied by Ed. Blackburn, Esq., J.-P. Many outside 
workers having taken advantage of the arrangements made with 
the committee of the Northern Photographic Exhibition for de 
forwarding on to Manchester of pictures destined for that exhibi- 


but did 
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n, the open class was very well represented. The members’ class, 
ile hardly so large as might be expected from a society with so 
ge a membership roll, showed a marked advance in quality on 
svious years, the novices’ class in particular including some very 
sditable exhibits. The judges were Messrs. C. F. Inston, 
R.P.S., and A. A. Bellingham, and their awards were as follows. 
Section 1, open classes—Class A (landscape, seascape, and river 
mery): silver, F. Judge; bronze, H. A. Blades. Class B (por- 
\iture, figure, and animal studies, and still life): silver, Miss H. 
svenson and E. Seymour; bronze, W. Duxbury. Class C (archi- 
ture): silver, J. P. Howe; bronze, S. C. Stean. Class D (lantern 
des): silver, E. Seymour; bronze, H. Wormleighton. 
Section 2, members’ classes—Gold medal (presented by Jas. Lord, 
sq., for the best picture in Section 2), H. 8. Prince. Class E 
1y subject, pictorial or technical): silver, H. Mills; bronze, W. 
idgley and J. M. B. Stubbs. Class F (lantern slides): silver, 
M. B. Stubbs; bronze, J. Pilkington. Class G (any subject 
r members not having previously taken any award): silver, T. W. 
-oss; bronze, T. Shaw. 
Apart from all financial consideration, the exhibition’s value as 
stimulant of the pursuit of photography in Bolton and district 
unquestionable, and the joint exhibition secretaries, Messrs. 
. Midgley and H. M. Kellam, are to be congratulated on the 
sult of their efforts. 


CHEMISTS’ TRADES. 

HE twelfth exhibition organised by the “British and Colonial 
ruggist” was opened in the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent 
juare, Westminster, on Monday last, and closes to-day (Friday) 
,10 p.m. The large hall is chiefly filled with the stalls of the 
holesale drug firms, and the enterprise of these trades’ repre- 
ntatives proves at times a little disconcerting to the non-chemical 
sitor. One is unprepared to be the recipient of bursts of con- 
Jence from immaculately frock-coated gentlemen who address 
) one in a stage-whisper such inquiries as “Are you interested 
1 castor oil?” or “Can I show you this new tooth-brush?” We 
asten to seek out the photographic stalls in the exhibition and 
iscover Messrs. Houghtons, Limited, making a large show of 
aeir well-known apparatus, with the addition to the series of 
urd-index negative files of one very neat numerical series of 
ird-envelopes for film negatives, in which the film is kept flat, and 
; instantly removable from, and replaced among, its fellows. 
‘he Rotary Photographic Company, Limited, divide their space 
mong three-colour carbons, paper negatives, and prints on “ Silvo,” 
ilk (bromide emulsion), and their new collodion paper. 

Mr. J. E. Lockyer exhibit a great variety of amateurs’ 
hemical specialties. Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and Co. show all 
hings “Agfa,” and some very striking prints on collodion papers 
oned in their combined gold-platinum bath, a procedure which, 
s they take the opportunity of emphasising, is in every way as 
imple and reliable as the self-toning papers. They also show a 
ery neat pocket-folding camera, of Ernemainn’s. Mounts and 
ameras in many patterns are exhibited by Chas. Tyler and Eng- 
and Bros., who, with the four firms we have noticed, make up the 
Jhotographic exhibitors. Yet the exhibition is one where a pleasant 
jour may be spent amid brilliant, and, we may add, seductive 
surroundings, and within sound of the strains of a very excellent 
chestra discoursing popular music. 


—_—_—— > 


Owrne to great pressure on our space this week, a number of 
articles, including that on “The Use of the Spectroscope,” by Mr. 
Wall, “A Note on the Motion of the Pendulum,” and others, are 
held over until the next issue. 

The report of the Stackeman v. Paton copyright case must also 
stand over until next week. 

Tur Kodak Company have arranged to give at their gallery, 115, 
Oxford Street, each afternoon, between 3.30 and 4.30 (Saturdays 
excepted), a free, interesting, and comprehensive explanation and 
demonstration of the whole simple system of Kodak daylight photo- 
graphy, from start to finish—taking the picture, developing the 
negative in daylight, and making the finished prints. This informa- 
tion is imparted in the brightest and most interesting way, choice 
results taken with the various Kodaks being shown by the lantern 
screen. 


Patent Dews. 


2S 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between April 9 

and 14:— 

Exposing REcEPTACLES.—No. 8,522. Improved method and apparatus 
for transferring photographic layer-carriers from an exposing 
chamber to a receptable located under the same. Optische 
Anstalt. C. P. Goerz Akt. Ges. 31, Bedford Street, Strand, 
London. 

Cameras.—No. 8,788. Improvements in photographic cameras. 
Bertram George Cooper, 36, Clarence Street, Kingston-on- 

Thames. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
These specifications are obtainable, price Sd. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


London, W.C. ; 
Lanrern Dustans.—No. 14,527, 1905. The claim is for the combina- 


tion with a magic-lantern (provided with a stationary or slowly 
rotated transparent slide coated on one side with soot or other 
opaque covering) of a graving-point arranged in connection with 
and operated by two rods oscillated at right angles to each other 
through the medium of cranks mounted on separate spindles, one 
of which is driven direct, while the other receives its motion 
from the said driven spindle by means of interchangeable pulleys 
or wheels, together with means for automatically moving the 
crank-fittings carrying the oscillating rods inward or outward 
on their cranks. Andrew Forbes, 136, Otley Road, Leeds. 
Exposing Drvices.—No. 10,956, 1905. The apparatus comprises in 
suitable combination three working parts, one adapted to move 
so as to allow a packet consisting of two envelopes sliding one 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2, 
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within the other (the inner one holding the plate or film) to be 
slid into proper position in the darks slide, another to ensure the 
correct placing of the film in the plane of the focus of the camera 
Jens, and to hold it in such plane when the envelopes are being 
and have been withdrawn, and the third adapted to slide so as 
to open the magazine to allow the exposed film or paper to enter 
thereinto, and to close the magazine again in light-tight manner. 
Referring to figs, 1—6, the magazine E is held by spring pres- 
sure against a frame D, from which it can be moved away to form 
slits i and k& for the purpose of inserting the packet shown in 
fig. 1 into the position shown in fig. 2, in which position it rests 
against the slide F that forms the face of the magazine. In this 
position the packet is pressed upon by a frame G mounted within 
frame D, and urged towards the slide F by springs 2. Strips of 
velvet J make a light-tight closure between the frame D and the 
walls of the magazine E. The film C has two perforations ¢ at 
which is to the left hand in the figs., and the inner 


the edge, 
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envelope A is cut away to leave these~perforations uncovered 
when the outer envelope B has been withdrawn through the 
slit k. As soon as this has happened two pins m fixed to a 
plate a urged forward by springs d interposed between the said 
plate and the sliding bottom r of the magazine enter the perfora- 
tions e as shown in fig. 3. It is now possible to withdraw 
envelope A through the slit i without shifting the film C, which 
is then immediately pressed by the spring frame G and held 
thereby against the slide F ready for exposure. After exposure 
the film is to be transferred to the magazine. For this purpose 
the slide F is withdrawn until the projection c on its left han 


4 


Fig. 6, 


edge catches against the side of the magazine. The frame G has 
its right-hand side bevelled or sloping as at s, and at a short 
distance from its opposite side it is connected by slots and pins G1 
with the frame D. Hence when the slide F is withdrawn the 
bevelled side s of the frame G falls until it rests on the edge 
of the slide as shown in fig. 4, bringing with it the film C. The 
slide F is now returned, and in its inward movement slides 
against the bevelled side s and lifts the frame G back to its 


former position. 


(fig. 5), 


the plate a, or on 


At the same time the s 
and causes it to travel down the pins m until it rests on 


ide engages the film C 


he films already in the magazine. In order 


that the film may not be damaged by the edge of the slide, the 


latter carries two rollers 0, », over whic 
ends whereof are clamped by a plate b! in 


zine K by screws b. 


h passes a band q, the 
he side of the maga- 


These screws also serve as an abutment for 


a fillet f on the edge of the plate a to prevent the latter from 


being moved too far by the springs d. 
removed for development by withdrawing 


out the plate a: 
S.W. 19. 


Oscar Becker, 62, Jerusa 


a 
he 


ne exposed films are 
bottom r and taking 
emerstrasse, Berlin, 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE 
Mussrs. Morley and Cooper, 271, Upper Stree 


—> 
NOTICES. 
, Islington, London, 


in sending us a catalogue of cameras for the season, remind us of the 
special feature which they make of all classes of repairs to photo- 


graphic apparatus. 


It is frequently a convenience to know of a re- 


liable house to which an erratic shutter or damaged camera may 


be sent for restoration, 


and Messrs. Morley and Cooper may there- 


fore reasonably claim the custom of photographers in this direc- 
tion, and for the building of all classes of photographic and lantern 
apparatus to specification. 


THE new illustrated catalogue of Messrs. Lizars, Buc 


hanan Street, 


Glasgow, is at once a comprehensive list of amateurs’ requisites, and 


@ compendium of formule 
veys a good deal of practical information. 
to 200 pages, is obtainable for a penny stamp. 
Tur “Imperial Handbook” for 1906 reaches our ta 
Imperial Dry Plate Company, Limited, Cricklewood, s 


usual the manufactures 


and tables, which con- 


which runs 


and motes, 
The list, 


ble from the 
ecifying, as 
of the company, lbut providing also a variety 


of very practical advice, which may be studied with profit by users 


of any brands of plates and papers. 
formule for the various developers recommended by t 


In addition to containing the 
he Company 


and a tabie for development by time, it offers some technical articles 


on the choice of developers, on outdoor and indoor photography, on. 


defects in negatives, hand-camera work, home portraiture, and backed 
plates. Altogether a budget of valuable reading, which will tempt: 
the amateur worker to apply to the Company for the copy which is 
offered post free. 


Dew Apparatus, &c.. 


The Mackenzie-Wishart Daylight Slide. Made by Mackenzie and 
Cc., 17, Douglas Street, Glasgow. 

Whatever may be urged in favour of devices for changing plates 
such as those which form an inherent part of hand-cameras or are 
sold as separate changing boxes, there are many who, with good 
reason, pin their faith to dark slides as the only method of carrying 
plates or films which can be trusted to work without a hitch, The 
lapse of a changing mechanism from the path of rectitude may be 
rare, but is none the less annoying and embarrassing when it does 
transpire, thence the very natural preference of those who have 
suffered to fight shy of all sorts and conditions of mechanism for 
the carriage and exposure of their plates. Yet this opposition can 
hardly be extended to apparatus of the class of the Mackenzie 


Fig. 3. 


Wishart dark-slide, which is certainly innocent of working parts 
of greater degree of complication than an ordinary dark slide, and 
possesses the very great advantage over the dark slide that it reduces 
the bulk and weight of the apparatus needed to carry a number of 
plates by a degree which is greater the more plates there are, a 
permits the photographer to take a very considerable number oH 
‘plates into the field for a moderate outlay. We noticed the Mac- 
kenzie-Wishart apparatus on its first inception, and it is now ow 
duty to revert to it in order to chronicle improvements in it, and ie 
introduction of a pattern specially designed for the amateur worker. 
Each plate, we may say to those who do not know the apparatus, 
is carried in a light flexible envelope slide, consisting of three pa 
(Fig. 2), an outer sheath, an inner one holding the plate, and & 
shutter working in a groove formed by the two. In the oa 
as originally made, it was not the easiest matter to insert the P a 
in its carrier, but greater rigidity of the latter has removed + : 
difficulty, and we can say as the result of working at frequent ee 
vals for more than a year past with the apparatus, that we hav 


| 
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md it reliable in the field both as regards safety of ther plates 
m light, and uniformity in performance. The advantage in 
minished weight and bulk is an obvious one to anyone who 
imines—Messrs. Mackenzie send on approval—a slide and envelope. 
id the system should appeal to the professional photographer for 
s facility by which he can quickly be equipped with as many plates 
unforeseen emergency may demand that he take into the field 
th him. We are informed that one firm possesses 150 envelopes 


i 


Fig. 4. 


r use in one or other of two slides. The new slide is shown in the 
urth figure, from which it will be seen that the envelope has a 
sid ebonite shutter, which pulls completely out, the pile surface of 
e slide back and the plate carrier forming an efficient light trap. 
1e complete slide in quarter-plate measures 6 x 44 x } inches, and 
sts 8s. We believe it is made also in half and whole-plate sizes at 
ices which, with other particulars, Messrs. Mackenzie will supply. 


WE are now able to give a drawing of the new dish of Messrs. 
aylor Tunnicliffe, which we were able to review favourably last 
eek. It has been suggested that the dish permits of two plates 


Deetings of Societies. 


es 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


April. Name of Society. 


Subject. 


.| Aberdeen Amat. Photo, Assn. 
..| Sutton Photographic Club ..... 


North Middlesex Photo. Soc. .. 
Aberdeen Photo Art Club 
Halifax Camera Club .... 
Wandsworth Camera Club 


Royal Photographic Soc. ........ 


.| Sheffield Photographic Society 


Rotherham Photo. Society ..... 


Cardiff Windsor Amat. Ph. Soc 
.| South Essex Camera Club 


North Middlesex Photo. Soc, 
Edinburgh Photo. Society 
Everton Camera Club 
Tunbridge Wells Ama. Ph. Ass1 
Cardiff Windsor Amat. Ph. Soc 
..| London and Proy. Photo. Ass1 


woe rmrmnmrp BPH HH 


Photographic Society of Ireland 


Hackney Photographie Society) + 


-| G@.E.R. Mechanies’ Institution... 1 
Cricklewood Photo. Society...... 


Resumé of Season’s Work. Mr, Gray. 

“Hand Cameras.” Mr. Hector 
Maclean, F.R.P.S. 

Annual General Meeting. 

Trip to Highgate. 

Outing to Portlethen. 

Trip to Greetland Valley. 

General Meeting. 

“ Three-colour 
Sanger Shepherd Process.” 

\ Norman, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.8. 


Photography by the 
Di. A. 


“Platinotype.” Demonstrated. Rev. 
J. Beanland, M.A. 
Photography.” Amateur 


{ “Cloud 
Photographer Lecture. 
(‘Some Holiday Incidents.” Mr. F. W. 
Gosling. 
Competition Night. 
Amateur Photographer 1905 Slides. 
f Examination in“ Photogrephy” by the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
“ Marine Photography.” R.P.S. 
{ Lecture. 
Lantern Slide and Print Competitions : 
“The Proper Sphere of Photography.” 
{ Illustrated. Mr. Aiex. Sutherland. 
.| “Composition.” Mr. G. Taylor. 
“Some Irish Holidays.” Mr. 
Punnett. 
Opening of Members’ Exhibition. 
“Funniosities Heard at the Dealers 
Counter.” Mr. Ernest Human. 


A, W. 


THE 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the General Committee was held at 51, Baker Street, 
W., on Friday, April 20. Present: Messrs. F. A. Bridge, Alfred 
Ellis, S. H. Fry, William Grove, HE. H. Hall, P. Lankester (Tunbridge 
Wells), A. Mackie, D. Prodger, Edgar Scamell, Lang Sims, and R. 
Fellows Willson. 

Letters were read from Messrs. G. P. Abraham (Keswick) and T. 
Rowe (Eastbourne) thanking the committee for their election. 

Mr. William Grove was re-elected hon. secretary and treasurer. 
A discussion took place upon a suggestion of the Editor of Tx 
British JOURNAL oF PHorograpHy that, following the lines of the 
recent exhibition of work of the Professional Photographers’ Associa~ 
tion of America, the Association should undertake to organise a 
similar exhibition, each member to be invited to contribute one work, 
the exhibition to be held at the offices of Tun British JouRNAL OF 
PuotocrapHy. It was finally decided to carry out the suggestion, 
and that a circular be issued to members inviting each to contribute 
an unframed picture typical of his style of work, the outside size of 
mount not to exceed 12 x 10 inches, or 120 square inches. 

A letter was read from the Actors’ Association inviting the com- 
mittee to receive a deputation from that body to discuss questions 
of copyright in photographs of members of the dramatic profession. 
It was decided to invite the deputation to meet the committee on the 
date of and previous to the next committee meeting. The committee 
authorised the removal from the list of members of all those who had 
not paid last year’s subscriptions. Attention was called to an 
important decision on photographic copyright, referred to in the 
current number of Tue BririsH JoURNAL or PHoToGRAPHY, but dis- 
cussion upon it was deferred until a report of the trial was available. 

Mr. Lang Sims brought forward the question of invitation and 
free sittings, and it was pointed out that in the present state of 
copyright law, under which, to obtain copyright in the photograph, 
the photographer is obliged to take the negative without receiving 
valuable consideration, it was impossible to deal in any satisfactory 
way with the matter. 


eing developed or fixed at one time in a single dish, but we can- 
ot suppose that such a proposition would be seriously considered 
y a photographer except under very restricted conditions of time 


r space. 
———_—_—_—_——— 


Aw exhibition of photographs by Alvin Langdon Coburn opens 
t the rooms of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association on 
fay 1. The private view is on Monday next, April 30. <A special 
eature of the exhibition will be a series of recent pictures of 
‘iverpool. 

Tuurspay Evenings at the Blenheim Club.—The following are the 
ixtures for the next two Thursday evenings:—May 3, smoking 
oncert, Mr. E. J. Humphery in the chair; May 10, Messrs. A. J. 
Tubbard, M.D., and George Hubbard, F.S.A.; “Dew Ponds: 
\ncient and Modern,” the Earl of Rosse in the chair. 

A Keicuiny One-Man Show at Keighley.—An exhibition of the 
Jictorial photographs of Mr. Alex. Keighley was opened last week 
nthe Art Gallery of the Carnegie Library, Keighley. The pictures, 
yy Mr. Keighley’s permission, have been recently exhibited in the 
Sartwright Hall, Bradford, and at the Corporation Art Gallery, 
Burnley, and their tour is now appropriately brought to a conclu- 
sion by an exhibition for the benefit and interest of Mr. Keighley’s 
fellow-townsmen. The collection, which has been admirably and 
tastefully arranged, includes all Mr. Keighley’s recent works, 
many of which have become classical in photographic circles. It 
will remain on view until Whitsuntide. 

Tue Alhambra has just secured an admirable series of photo- 
graphic views of San Francisco, taken only a few days before the 
earthquake. ‘These striking pictures will be included in the 
Urbanora exhibit every evening at ten o’clock. 


TuHE first open exhibition of the recently formed Photographic 
Association for Crieff and District was opened in the Porteous Hall 
. last week. There was a large and interesting collection of pictures, 
including some fine examples of seascape and river scenery. 
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ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Mertine held April 24, the president, Major-General Waterhouse, 
in the chair. A paper by Mr. W. A. Scoble was read by the Secre- 
tary on the “Red Sensitiveness of Dyed Films,” which detailed 
his experiences in photographing the infra red lines of certain 
are spectra. A concave diffraction grating was used with a curved 
film, and as a check also a two-prism spectroscope with a flat film, 
a 100-volt Nernst lamp being used as a source of light for the two. 
The spectrum was photographed in two sections, the violet up to 
the orange, and thence into the infra red. Comparative curves 
of the sensitising action in this region were shown of all the new 
isocyanines, together with alizarine blue § which was found to 
give the greatest speed and greatest red sensitiveness, extending 
to wave-length 8,700 about. The great disadvantage of this dye was 
that the solution would not keep and the sensitising action was un. 
certain, even with freshly prepared dye. ‘The final method adopted 
for the preparation of the dyeing solution was to dissolve one part 
of alizarine blue S, in 500 parts of alcohol with ten parts of 
ammonia, and then add 500 parts of water; the solution thus made 
must be carefully filtered and used as soon as possible. 

Mr. C. E. K. Mees was interested to note that Mr. Scoble, like 
other workers, had come to the conclusion that the best red 
sensitiser was pinacyanol. Mr. Scoble’s experience of alizarine 
blue S appeared to be exceptional, as no one seemed to have used 
the dye with any success except Mr. George Higgs, and even Mr. 
Scoble had to admit that it was erratic, and gave only a small pro- 
portion of good results. Mr. Mees criticised adversely the curves 
given Mr. Scoble for sensitiveness, saying that they were not from 
measurements. He deprecated the publication of guessed curves 
as a frequent means of spreading errors in photographic technics. 

Mr. 8. E. Sheppard suggested that workers on the sensitising 
properties of new dyes should pay attention to recent work on 
pseudo-solution and the colloidal state as likely to throw light on 
many discrepancies. 

Mr. A. J. Newton could not agree with Mr. Scoble in his expe- 
tience of dicyanine, which did not possess the gaps in the green 
alluded to in the paper. However, the dye was too slow to be of 
any practical use. 

Mr. C. P. Butler, referring to the different experiences with 
alizarine blue, suggested that the cause lay in the dilution of the 
dye and the use of ammonia. He thought that an examination of 
these two factors would lead to greater constancy of result. 

The Chairman said that attention should also be given to the 
purity of the ammonia; the behaviour of an impure sample with 
the dye was quite different. 

A paper by Drs. J. H. Smith and Merckens, of Zurich, was then 
read by Dr. J. H. Smith. It dealt with a new tissue or paper for 
the printing of natural colours in one operation by the bleach-out 
process. Dr. Smith said that the recent exhibition of colour photo- 
graphy at Tue British JourNAL or PuHorograrHy had shown 
the very widespread interest taken by the public in the subject, 
and had also demonstrated the difficulties in the way of the regular 
practice of three-colour work. It might be possible for a pro- 
fessional photographer to take up such work with success, but 
the processes at present available were beyond the powers of the 
average amateur. The Lumiére starch-grain method was a step 
in the desired direction, and he (Dr. Smith) some years ago worked 
out a somewhat similar process, in which, however, instead of an 
irregular grain, he employed a geometrical arrangement of filter 
made in hexagons which completely filled the plate like the cells 
of an honeycomb. He had lately found means of putting this 
method into practice, and he hoped to have it at the disposal of 
photographers before very long. As regards printing processes, 
however, the bleach-out method, by its great simplicity, was quite 
ideal. In the past it had not been very successful. Neuhauss 
and Wérel had not achieved much success with it. In conjunction 
with Sczepanik, the lecturer had made a bleach-out tissue with 
separate films, but the authors had now worked out a new method of 
preparing a tissue at one coating, which gave greatly improved 
results. They had also invented new dyes which permitted of a 
more sensitive and permanent tissue. The exposure of the tissue 
was made in two stages, during the second the tissue being backed 
with blotting paper containing peroxide of hydrog ihe 


ensured the complete bleaching of the red dye. A number of resull 
on the new tissue were exhibited and examined with interest } 
those present. ; 
A short discussion followed, in which Messrs. E. J, Wall, ¥ 

Maclean, E. T. Butler, and W. Gamble took part. 
| 


Lonpon AND PRovinctaL PHoToGRAPHIC Assoctatioy, — 01 
Thursday, the 19th, Mr. L. Thornton, the inventor of the ney 
Mattos printing paper, lectured upon and demonstrated that paper 
He said that from that day they were introducing further rands 
of the paper, and as his idea had been all along to use onh 
English-made paper as a base, the whole of the ten grades wey 
of home manufacture except one, No. 5, which was French, thi 
one being of an exceedingly fine surface. The paper was no 
obtainable in white, cream, buff, and French grey, and, with th 
exception of the one already named, the raw papers were madi 
by Whatman and Hollingsworth. The paper was as pure as it was 
possible to make it, being made of specially picked rags of very 
long fibre, and sized with pure gelatine, and he claimed to be th 
first maker of photographic papers which were pure English - 


out. As at present issued, there was not any bronzing in the prin 
ing, and there was very little loss of depth in the toning, m 

workers, in fact, when first using these papers were apt to over 
print. In connection with this tact, Mr. Teape (the chairman 
said that he had that evening put out to print a sheet of the papel 
at 5 o'clock, and had the finished result by ten minutes to seven: 
A large number of untoned prints were here passed round, and sur 
prise was expressed at the depth of printing, it being general 
thought that they were not carried deep enough. They were 
however, followed by a series from the same negatives, printed 
the same depth and toned, which undoubtedly showed that # 
printing given had been quite sufficient to give a good print and 
very soft nature, and in connection with this Mr. Thorto 
warned members against over-toning. For the gold and platim 
bath he preferred to mix the two salts together, and said a bat 
so made would keep indefinitely. Salt was added to the batl 
because he did not wash the prints before toning, and he thought 
that to kill the free acid in the paper by this method, together 
with soda carbonate in the fixing bath, was better than washing. 
The following gold bath gave beautiful rich brown tones, and it 
would be noticed that it contained a large excess of borax: 


o & 


Stock solution A: Borax 180 grains. 
Soda acetate 180 grains. 
Citric acid 15 grains. 
Water . 35 ounces. 
Solution B: Gold chlo1 15 grains. 
Water 35 ounces. 


Keep in separate bottles, and mix ten parts of A with two parts 
of B just before use. Mr. Thornton, however, greatly preferred 
the gold-platinum bath as follows :— 
Salt 
Citric acid 
Potass chloroplatinite 15 grains. 
Water .. 20 ounces. 
To this was added loz. of the gold stock solution above. Tone 
and fix in 


45 grains. 
90 grains. 


Hypo 

Soda carbonate . 5 
By first plunging the prints into a 1 in 20 solution of ammonia 
and then toning in the gold bath, the prints would slowly tone to: 
a pure sepia, and would not go beyond this shade of brown. Prints 
of old paintings were here passed round, and the nature of he 
paper base, together with the peculiar brown shade that had been 
obtained, made them scarcely to be distinguished from old engr 
ings. By fixing alone good browns could be obtained, whils 
mixture of ammonia and hypo gave a beautiful brown tone vely 
suitable for pictorial work and portraits. The older the paper Wa . 
the better it worked and the better the tones. He never, if 
was avoidable, used paper less than four weeks old. The ae 
were of what was known as the salted class. The chairman 4 
Mr. Ernest Human passed round prints on the paper, Mr. Human 
remarking that from what he had seen and heard during the ever 
ing’he had come to the conclusion that he had rather over-printed. 
Mr. Thornton, however; said that to his mind the prints were 
very fine, at the same time complimenting Mr. Human on his nega- 


20 per cent. 
2 per cent. 
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es. Mr. Hector Maclean, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
jornton, said he wished personally to express his great approval 
the beautiful range of tones obtained upon the paper, and he 
ought that they were of such a nature which would, he was 
re, confer a great benefit upon the professional photographer 
he would only try the paper. Whilst the professional had such 
paper at his disposal, it was, he was sure, very unwise not to 
periment with it, as he was certain that it would mean both 
gre business and be money to them in the long run. Mr. Fresh- 
iter, in seconding, said the association were much indebted to 
r. Thornton, and he thought that the beautiful results were far 
ead of any other printing-out process at present known. The 
lairman agreed fully with all that had been said, and added, 
at in his opinion the paper was, without doubt, one of the best 
1 had tried, and he was greatly surprised at the ease with which 
was worked. 


Correspondence, 


°° Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


*s* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


ees 


BLEACHING BROMIDES. 
| To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—With reference to your reply, April 20, 1906, to 
R.D.,” on Toning of Bromides, having experienced the same diffi- 
ity myself, I should like to offer my explanation of the matter if 
ju will allow me. 
The. formule I use is as follows: 
A. Potassium ferricyanide 
Potassium bromide .. 
Water 


100 grains. 
100 grains. 
10 ounces, 
B. Sodium sulphide .. 50 grains. 
| Water 20 10 ounces. 
Determined to find the reason of prints bleaching but failing to 
appear when put in sulphide solution, I made a little experiment. 
‘printed, developed, and fixed, six prints from one negative, same 
sposure, etc., for each. I then gave them half an hour’s washing. 
hree prints I put direct, without drying, into the bleaching solu- 
on. The other three I put to dry. The three that were put in the 
lutions without drying, bleached all right, but when put in the 
ulphide solution failed to re-appear. The other three prints, when 
woroughly dry, were put into the bleaching solution, washed, and 
ten put into the sulphide solution. These three came up grand. i 
herefore came to the conclusion that the prints must be washed 
nd dried before toning.—Yours respectfully, J. ALLEN. 
39, Cynthia Road, Bath. 
__ April 21, 1906. 


THREE-COLOUR PORTRAITURE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,--It may interest both you and your readers to know 
hat I have obtained perfect results during the present month in 
he studio with an exposure of 10 seconds (inclusive), lens working 
it f/3.5.—Faithfully yours, a 
R. Beckett anp Son. 
The Grove, Hackney, London, N.E., April 24, 1906. 


Se 
NEW COMPANIES. 


Mayarn and Company, Limited.—Capital, £2,000, in £1 shares. 
Dbjects: To acquire the business carried on at 126, Piccadilly, W., 
is Mayall and Company, Limited; to adopt agreements (1) with 
Lucy M. Barraud, and (2) with Lucy M. Barraud, A. Parkes, C. H. 
Barraud, and W. P. Parkes, and to carry on the business of photo- 
sraphers, photographic artists, etc. No initial public issue. The 
first directors (to number not less than twy nor more than four) are: 
A. Parkes (managing director), C. H. Barraud, and W. P. Parkes. 
Qualification, 100 shares. Remuneration, 5 per cent. of the net 
profits divisible. Registered office. 126, Piccadilly, W. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Royat Puorograputic Soctery.—The lecture which was to be read 
by General Waterhouse on May 8 has been postponed, and a paper, 
entitled “A New Formula for Expressing Density in Terms of 
Exposure,” by Mr. H. J. Channon, will be read in place of it. 

Tur exhibition of work of the Birmingham Society will be 
opened at the premises of the Royal Photographic Society on 
Monday next at 8 o’clock, when an address prepared by Mr. Harold 
Baker will be read by Mr. P. Bale Rider. 

PuorocraPHy in Charity.—Always ready to assist in any charitable 
cause, the members of the Norwich Ladies’ Camera Club have arranged 
an exhibition and series of entertainments on behalf of the Jenny 
Lind Infirmary for Children, and the inaugural ceremony took place 
on April 19 in the Thatched Assembly Rooms. The exhibits consist 
of two hundred excellent photographs, which, with one or two excep- 
tions, will be sold and the proceeds devoted to charity, The photo- 
graphs, which were artistically hung along the walls beneath the 
windows, were non-competitive, and included many subjects. All 
were excellently finished, and of a very high standard. Particularly 
noteworthy was a series of views from the Nile, taken by Miss Edith 
Willis and Mrs. Willis, the club secretary; while Miss Edith Willis 
also included an interesting series of photographs from Oberammer- 
gau. Some admirable views of Swiss scenery were exhibited by Miss 
Mary Willis, Miss A. Mace, and Mrs. Mottram. Other exhibitors 
included Miss Alice H. Brown. Miss Ethel Coleman, Mrs. HE. T. 
Boardman, Miss Katie Chamberlain, Miss Emma L. Boardman, Miss 
Nancy Gibson, Miss Dorothy and Miss Violet Hotblack, and Miss 
Mary Cozens-Hardy, the subjects ranging from architecture to Broad- 
land scenes. Although the photographic display is alone well worth 
a visit, the promoters felt that some other form of entertainment 
should be arranged for the benefit of those who were not keenly 
interested in the art, and, with the co-operation of a number of ladies 
and gentlemen of musical and dramatic taste and talent, some capital 
concerts and theatrical performances have been organised. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


.* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Eprrors, Tae British 
JourNaL oF Puorocrapuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

” Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered’ 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

»° Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS. Henry Greenwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.c. 

*,° For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Henry 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. Td. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. Jarrett, Ewart Lodge, Jameson Road, Bexhill, Sussex, Two Photographs of the 
Oficial Inowquration of the Bexhill Electric Trams. 

A, McGregor & Sons, 46, King Street, Kilmarnock. Three Photographs of Dr. A. 
Rolland Rainy, M.P. 

E. A. Basevi, 38,, Hills Road, Cambridge. Photograph of the Rev. R. H. Benson 


Treatinc Prints.—I shall be glad if you can inform me of any 
method whereby P.O.P. prints can be treated so as to make it 
difficult for them to be reproduced. I have not much confidence 
in the lay Press when it refers to photographic processes. I 
enclose you a cutting that has prompted me to trouble you. 
TI shall look for your reply in “ Answers to Correspondents.” — 
JEWDISHUS. 

Tt has been stated that if a name or word be written across 
the print with a strong solution of sulphate of quinine in 
acidulated water that it will show when photographed, but 
in our experience such is not the case with gelatine plates, 
although it may serve in the case of wet collodion. We think 
the paragraph is a relic from the fifties and sixties of the 
last century. 

Fincer Prints.—I have become very interested in obtaining photo- 
graphs of finger prints. I should like to know what powder 
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is used in bringing out the image on an article, and how it is 
transferred to a paper and then photographed. Is there any 
book on the subject, and where obtained; if not, could you 
instruct me in any way.—B. R. J. 

We have had no experience in this work, and can only 
Suggest that the impression should be intensified by dusting 
some impalpable powder, such as bitumen, over it. The 
surplus having been dusted off, that adhering to the impression 
could be fixed by heat. In the case of finger prints being made, 
we may quote from Dr. Francis Galton’s directions as follows: 
Ink a piece of glass plate with printer’s ink by means of a 
printer’s roller, applying the ink very uniformly and thinly. 
The coat of ink should be so thin that when the inked plate is 
held between the eye and the light its tint should be of a 
smoky yellow, very far from black. Press the finger first on 
this inked glass and then on a porcelain palette, such as is 
used by painters in water colours. The extreme whiteness of 
the palette contrasts well with the impression upon it, and 
makes photography easy. 

Quick CHANGE.—We should say the market value of the apparatus 
is very small. You might dispose of it to a seaside firm or 
travelling photographer. 

Pratmum.—1, Could you kindly let me know if matt albumen paper 
toned in platinum bath alone is permanent? Bath used is 
potass chloroplatinite and phosphoric acid. 2. Also what is the 
canse of grainy sepia platinum prints? Is it due to paper getting 
too dry or thin negatives, even if printed in subdued light? I 
use developer at proper heat, 150-160 deg. Would chalky water 
cause it?—K. P. L. 

1. The results should be perfectly permanent if the usual 
precautions for platinum toning are observed, chiefly ample wash- 
ing between toning and fixing. 2. Too cold a developer is the 
most usual cause. A water containing lime is not like y to give 
rise to trouble if the precipitate which is produced by the 
oxalate is allowed to settle. 


Revizr Nercarrve.—Some years ago I saw a small fine plaster 
medallion cast from a special photographic negative of a man’s 
head and bust in beautiful relief. May I ask if you know 
of a business firm who produce such medallions or who will 
produce the deeply relieved negative from which they can be 
cast?—F. Brewnay, 24, Bewlay Street, York. 

Several methods of producing reliefs have been brought, 
but none which is photographic throughout. Messrs. Marion, 
we believe, still supply prints in relief, but perhaps some of 
our readers can reply to our correspondent’s specific question. 

‘Tue Breacu-Our Contour Procrss.—In the number of April 13 of 
Tue British Journa or Puorocrarny, page 282, I see that 
Drs. Smith and Merckens, of Zurich, have discovered a 
process for printing coloured photographs, and you speak of 
bleach process. Would you be kind enough to say to your readers 
in what the bleach process consists?—R®ADER AT BRUSSELS. 

See the report of the Royal Photographic Society’s meeting on 
another page. 

Retoucwine (Reply to H. F.).—Your work is fair considering the 
extent of your experience, and in time you should become a good 
retoucher. In every case prints before and after retouching 
should be sent, otherwise it is impossible to judge how the 
character and likeness ave been retained. Your large head is 
the best of the series. but be careful not to pinch the corners of 

‘the mouth, and also see that the heavy shadows round the eyes 
are considerably lightened, when excessive, as in this case. 
Your touch on the two other samples sent is too equal in pressure 
and insufficiently blended, and, therefore, spotty in effect. 

Croup Backcrounps.—I shall be glad of information through your 
correspondence as to the following:—What dyes or chemical 
preparation are used for making cloud backgrounds? What I 
have seen used hasbeen of a purplish shade, producing deep 

shadows and soft graduation, and applied with a brush as used 

for cleaning boots.—Hrnurst F. Usaerwoop. 

Mix together whiting and lampblack to the shade desired, 
and then add to the mixture about a third of its weight of 
dextrine strain unbleached calico on the frame, and make 
thoroughly wet. Lay the frame on the floor and dust the 
mixture over, and well work into the fabric with a clothes or 


shoe brush. By making two mixtures, 


one containing 


black than the other, they may be blended with the 


so as to produce good clouds. In -place of the whi 
lampblack any dry colours may be used. 
Starnine Sruprio Froor.—1. I am about to furnish a new 


4 y : studio, an 
want the floor done with a centrepiece with the wood staina 
a nice dark colour, forming a broad border round the gs 


Could you give me a receipt for a cheap, e 
think I remember of you giving one in the JOURNAL 


you kindly say it it would be best to be varnish 
after staining? 2. Would a piece of red felt 


be better with the dark stained border ?— =) STATIN 


A good stain for the purpose is :—Brown hard varnis| 


lon; methylated spirit, 4 gallon; burnt ‘timber in powde: 


burnt sienna, 1lb.; and lampblack, 20z. to a quarter 


pint, according to the shade desired. Mix thoroughly. 


applying it is better to varnish. Wood stains are to be 
chased at most oilshops, and are very cheap. <A useful little 
price 6d., is published in the “Useful Arts and Handicraft 


series, or “Dyes, Stains, Varnishes, Et 


ting: an 


asy made stai 


0. 
EO } : a couple 9 
years ago. I think it was simply an acid or rome chemical } 


water to stain a dark walnut colour. If you can give this yo 
hed or po 


do for centre 
floor, as I do not want an expensive carpet, or would linole 
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> Dawbarn and Ward, 


Farringdon Averue. The number in the series is four. You wil 
do well to get it. 2. We should prefer linoleum, in preference 
to felt, for the centre, because on that the camera stand would 

q 


travel much better than on ‘the looser fabric. 


GeLatino Chloride Paper.—I have been rying to coat small quan. 


fectly clear.—Baryva. 


ities of P.O.P., and after floating the sheets on the sensitisin 
tray I notice numerous small, bright points showing like specks 
of silver on the faces of the coated sheets. Some of these 
apparently dry out, but some larger specks remain. Could you 
kindly enlighten me as to what they really are, and give me 
a remedy? Jooking at the sheets immediately after cooling 
in front, the specks are not noticeable, but upon holding up 
to gaslight at an angle they appear like bright points upon the 
face of the paper, the sheets with this exception being per- 


This defect is due, we believe, to minute air bubbles, which 
are either in the emulsion or cling to the surface of the baryta 
paper, and when the paper is lifted off they rise to the surface, 


but cannot escape, because the gelatine has set there. 


Tf the 


emulsion is allowed to stand some little time before the paper 
is floated and the surface skimmed, we think this trouble may 


be got over. 


H. Harrrson.—The terms mentioned on p. 676 of the “Almanac” 
apply in the case of a sitting where the copyright is to remain 


with the photographer. 


ReEroucHrne (reply to E. M.).—Very good, yet open to improve- 
ment. For this paper and subject a bolder and softer grain 
would give a more effective result and overcome the general 
hardness of the working. The high light on cheek is too much 


The lighting by face line gives a rather swollen appearance to 


like a lamp ray on a dark road, and should be better mt 


the cheek, and the chin calls for nicer modelling. With care 
and attention to every detail there is no reason why you should 


not become a first-class retoucher. 


a. 

*,* Novice To ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are reveived subject 

to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as te what appears im 


the text portion of the paper. 
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atural backgrounds in portraits taken in the studio. 


mious process by which any background is 


A most 


combined, in 


ect registration, with a portrait made in the studio, has been 


ked out by a Swiss inventor, Herr Dischner. 


sed in obtaining the composite negative. 


Only one plate 
(P. 346.) 


t the Northern Exhibition at Manchester the two first awards 


3 fallen to Mr. R. Dithrkoop, the second going to the picture 


vilight,” reproduced last week in illustration of the exhibition 


Jiithrkoop’s work now being held at these offices. 


(P. 351.) 


he copyright case of Stackemann v. Paton, recently heard in 


High Court, puts a new construction on the term 


lable consideration.” Mr. Justice Farwell held -that certain 


Bags : 
good or 


sessions to the photographer may be “good consideration.” 


343.) 


Je regret to announce the death of Mr. William Grove. 


(P. 245.) 


Je give the report of the discussions at the Convention of the 


.S. of New York on free sittings and school rates, etc. 


(P. 347.) 


fr. Pennell at the Society of Arts last week was good enough 


say that “all artists were agreed that three-colour work had 


ays been vubbish and always would be.” (P. 


342.) 


machine for reproducing the tones of a photograph in straight 


s is among the patents of the week. 


ow to use a pendulum for measuring shutter speeds. 


(P. 353.) 


(P. 350.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Mr. Duhrkoop We have to congratulate Mr. Rudolf 

at Diihrkoop on securing the first two 
Manchester. awards at the Northern Exhibition at 
Manchester. The first goes to a picture which we do 
not recognise by its title, but the second falls to the indoor 
portrait study of “ Dammerung,” or “ Twilight,” which we 
reproduced last week by way of providing a souvenir 
of the present exhibition of Mr. Diihrkoop’s work which 
we are holding at these offices. By one of those fortunate 
chances which seldom fall in the path of the technical 
journalist, the copies of Tun Bririsn JourNaL oF PxHoro- 
GRAPHY containing this reproduction arrived in Manchester 
a few hours before the judging. We are afraid we cannot 
lay the flattering unction to our breasts that the incident 
was a specimen of what Lord Curzon calls “intelligent 
anticipation of events before they occur,” but we have had 
the satisfaction of knowing that Manchester was able to 
turn to its B.J. for a review of Dihrkoop’s work and some 
particulars of the man at least ten days before any other 
photographic paper could print a line upon these topics. 
We may add to the notices which have already appeared of 
the Dihrkoop Exhibition at our offices that even apart 
rom the photographs, the selection of mounting papers 
employed by Mr. Dithrkoop have been considered by some 
visitors as deserving of a close study. It may also interest 
our readers who have visited the Exhibition to know that 
he Hamburg Corporation have awarded a gold medal to 
Diihrkoop for his collection of portraits, “ Men and Women 
of Hamburg in the Twentieth Century.” The issue of 
“Das Atelier” which makes this announcement reproduces 
fifteen of the 200 portraits which are to be seen in a 
portfolio at the exhibition at our offices. 


% * * 

The | A letter from M. Leon Vidal informs 
Lumiere us that he has again visited Lyons, and 
Colour that MM. Lumiére were kind enough to 
Process. show him a series of thirty or forty 


lantern slides by their new colour process, of which he 
speaks most enthusiastically as to the results. The latter 
included landscapes from nature, still life, interiors, sun- 
sets, and other scenes. In one Alpine view taken at 
Chamounix the summits of the mountains were covered 
with snow, which showed up against a brilliant blue sky 
flecked with white clouds, so that our correspondent says 
“it is impossible to conceive of its being rendered better.” 
He promises a big future for the process, for, having been 
present at the development of a plate, he testifies to the 
simplicity and certainty of the operation. This plate had 
been made ten months, and was exposed on the day that 
M. Vidal saw it developed. The development is the same 
as with all other plates; the negative is then reversed, 
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developed in white light, and fixed. After washing and 
drying, the image is seen in all its colours. When 
examined in the hand there is no appearance of grain, and 
even when projected it is difficult to see- the grain. 
Apparently the preparation of these plates has been so far 
advanced that it is now merely a matter of routine. This 
makes a tremendous step in advance, for all the colours 
are faithfully reproduced in one exposure on one plate. 


* * * 


Picture In a recent paper by Mr. Frederic T. 
Postcards. Corkett read before the Society of Arts 
some rather startling figures with regard to the picture 
postcard trade were given. It appears that in 1903 no 
less than 613 million cards were posted in Great Britain 
alone, while the total for Great Britain, Germany, Japan, 
and the United States was over three thousand million. 
The numbers have no doubt increased since 1903, and 
it is interesting to note that of the number now published 
in Great Britain two-thirds are of photographic origin, one 
firm alone issuing a million bromide cards a week, mainly 
of theatrical celebrities. It appears that the 2d. bromide 
cards and three-colour reproductions have the greatest 
popularity, though they are not the cheapest. The lecturer 
remarked that some of our manufacturers use a fourth 
printing in the case of the colour cards, which fourth 
printing, if carefully done, pulls the subject together and 
greatly benefits it. But he had found a great tendency to 
overdo this fourth printing, which requires very careful 
adjustment. British collotype cards appear to fail to reach 
the standard of the German productions by the same pro- 
cess, and Mr. Corbett is of opinion that the best work 
is none too good for the public who always appreciate 
quality better than cheapness. 


* * % 
Mr. Joseph In the discussion on Mr. Corbett’s paper 
Fennell ae Mr. Pennell made some remarks on 
Wak our’ three-colour work that will no doubt be 


received with mixed feelings by three- 
colour workers. He said: “The result of the reproduc- 
tion of the old masters by the three-colour process was 
absolute rubbish; in fact, all artists agreed that three- 
colour work had always been rubbish and always would 
be.” We have some recollection of certain artists express- 
ing quite different opinions. Mr. David Murray, R.A, 
for example, quite recently said that he had “ found great 
delight ” in Cassell’s publication, “ The Nation’s Pictures.” 
He did not say the colours were perfect, but they served 
to recall the actual pictures to those who had seen them. 
“Some of the colour reproductions were extremely beauti- 
ful,” he added, and this emphatic statement does not at all 
agree with Mr. Pennell’s sweeping assertion that all artists 
ave agreed that three-colour is always rubbish, nor with 
the rash prophecy that it always will be rubbish. Plenty 
of rubbish has been produced, but Mr. Pennell is very 
uniortunate if this is the only class of three-colour work 
that he has come across. There is also plenty of rubbish 
produced in the way of painting, but we do not judge the 
value of the craft of painting by the rubbish, As to 
the particular use of three-colour work in recording the 
work of either the old masters or the new, it is undeniable 
that this modern method of delineation in colour has 
already achieved notable successes, even though the process 
is not yet brought to perfection. As records many three- 


colour results are superior to laboriously produced copies 
made with the brush, for an expert copyist is seldom a 
good artist, while a good artist will seldom be a faithful 
copyist. We once met a man who had devoted his life 
to the copying of one picture, Leonardo di Vinci’s “ Last 
Supper.” For many years, he told us, he had only pro- 


duced copies of that picture, and therefore knew ey 
detail of it; but when we compared hig latest copy Wy 
the original there was so little real correspondence #f 
we could barely regard it as a copy at all. It was 9 
Leonardo as seen through the medium of the copyist, 4 
Leonardo’s touch, drawing, and colour were all absent 
the copy, though it was the work of an expert of my 
experience. Monochrome photographs of the two pletu 
are before us as we write, and the differences are mark 
Th photograph of the original is of much greater intey 
and value than that of the copy, and a good three-colp 
photograph of the original, if up to the standard of | 
best now obtainable, would, in our opinion, be of mu 
greater artistic value than the copy itself, though it mig 
cost fewer pence than the latter would pounds. 


* * * 
Strenuous The Titanic struggle between | 
Press Russians and Japanese in the war wh 
Photography. : 


is now almost forgotten—so goon is 9 
great event blotted out by its successor—has had for 9 
of its effects the issue of quite a small library of bod 
illustrated and otherwise; but perhaps no volume gi 
so graphic a description of the whole course of the y 
from the departure of the Russian Embassy from Toh 
to the assemblage of the peace deputies at Washington, 
a book of photographic reproductions published 
“ Collier’s Weekly” under the editorship of Mr. Jam 
W. Hare, by whom a very large number of the phoi 
graphs were taken. Mr. Hare, who is a son of Mr. Geoy 
Hare, the veteran camera maker, was with the Japar 
throughout the campaign for “Collier’s,” and (equ 

with the war correspondents) carried his life in his h, 
over and over again in the use of the cameras with 
the firing line. The series of photographs which heh 
now brought together are more eloquent than words 
putting before one the grimness and tragedy of wa 
brightened by occasional examples of its humour. The 
is nothing to throw light on the heroic methods which mu 
have been taken to secure many of the negatives sal 
a word of acknowledgment that the “work was great 
facilitated by the use of the films and developing machi 
of the Eastman Kodak Company.” 


% * * : 


The 

Tanning of 
Gelatine in 
Development. 


A correspondent has called our attentid 
to the fact that the paper by 
Lumiére and Seyewetz on page 285 
our issue for April 13 is confirmatory 
one by Messrs. Haddon and Grundy which appeared 1 
our issue for June 5, 1896, page 356, entitled “The Cau 
of the Relief in Gelatine Negatives,” in which they teste 
the tanning properties of several of the developers. As 
matter of fact, the title of the former paper might well hav 
been used by Haddon and Grundy, for their paper | 
better thus described than by the title they used. Wit 
regard to the non-tanning action of glycin and paramidl 
phenol, Haddon and Grundy infer that their oxidatio 
products have no tanning action and are colourless, 0 
that they do not oxidise when exposed to air even in ool 
junction with an alkali. In order to prove whether th 
oxidation products of these two developing agents did ta 
when oxidised, they used bromine as the oxidising agenl 
and then on driving off excess and neutralising the ie 
acid the dark brown solutions rendered gelatine insoluble 
even in boiling water, after only a few minutes’ action 
Whilst the well-known French chemists’ researches includ 
rather more developing agents, it is a matter of regté 
that they did not refer to the work of Messrs. Haddon ant 
Grundy. 
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“GOOD OR VALUABLE CONSIDERATION.” 


TRICATE as are the provisions of the law of copyright in 
erary and artistic works, a new source of doubt as to the 
ecise position in which the photographer stands respect- 
x his copyrights is created by the judgment in the recent 
tion of Stackemann y. Paton, heard in the High Courts 
fore Mr. Justice Farwell on April 4. Mr. Stackemann, 
e plaintiff, against whom judgment was given, took a very 
ssimistic view of the ruling of the learned judge in a 
iter which appeared in our issue of April 20. The case 
one which certainly puts photographers on the qui vive 
to the validity, in the eyes of the law, of practice which 
ey have been accustomed to look upon as beyond ques- 
m. Yet a consideration of the judgment will show 
at the position taken by the learned judge is not as 
verse as it looks at first sight. Nevertheless, it supplies 
e strongest warning that photographers must leave no 
ecaution untaken in safeguarding their position regard- 
g copyright in transactions in which copyrights created 
7 them may be of value. 

The case, according to the reported evidence, is as 
llows:—The plaintiff, Mr. Stackemann, trading as the 
hotographic Tourists’ Association, was in the habit of 
aking photographs of boys’ and girls’ schools in various 
ts of the country. His method was to cause his 
aveller to pay a visit to the school, requesting permission 
take series of photographs solely at the firm’s risk and 
ibmit proofs. On permission being given, the photo- 
rapher attended and obtained a series of interior and 
cterior views from the negatives of which proofs were 
iomitted and copies supplied to the order of the 
soprietor of the school. The Photographic Tourists’ 
ssociation also printed and supplied prospectuses con- 
ining reproductions of the photographs, and they relied 
w one source of their profits on the sale of such 
rospectuses. The two photographs which led to the 
stion were each taken in this way. One was the exterior 
-a preparatory boys’ school at Harrow, where a series of 
hotographs were taken, including several interiors of 
oms, a group of boys in running costume, and the boys’ 
ticket eleven arranged in the field as if playing a match. 


a the case of the girls’ school at Weston-super-Mare, he 
ries included a photograph of some of the pupils in 
leatrical costume, and the interior of one of the bed 
Doms. i 

These two photographs subsequently appeared ia 
(ivertisements of the respective schools published in 


Paton’s List of Schools, 1905,” the proprietors of the 
shools having sent to the publishers photographs taken 
y the plaintiff, from which they (the publishers), had 
jade half-tone blocks which were printed in the list. At 
le time of the publication of the List the plaintiffs had not 
egistered the copyright in the photographs, but they 
ad afterwards done so, and the infringement which led 
nem to bring the action was the subsequent sale of one 
spy of the List. 

“The point at issue in the case was whether the plaintiff 
ad, or had not, received a good or valuable considera- 
ion for taking the photographs. If he had not, the 
opyright belonged to him; if he had, the copyright was 
ae proprietors’ of the school. This follows from the 
mportant proviso in Section 1 of the Act wherein the 
uthor of copyright is the owner also, except :— 


“the negative of any photograph shall be made or 
executed for or on behalf of any other person for a 
good and valuable consideration, the person so 
executing the same shall not retain the copyright 


thereof unless it be expressly reserved to him by an | 


agreement in writing, signed by the person for or 


| 
| 


on whose behalf the same shall be so made or executed, 
but the copyright shall belong to the person for or 
on whose behalf the same shall have been made or 
executed.” 


From the evidence in the case, it is seen that no 
monetary consideration was made to the photographer for 
the taking of the photographs in the first instance, and 
therefore, according to all precedents in the courts, the 
copyrights in the photographs were the photographers’. 
The learned judge, however, laid an opposite construction 
on the evidence. In his opinion, the act of admitting the 
photographer to the school and permitting him to take 
photographs on the chance of selling them to the pro- 
prietors was a good consideration. He held that the fact 
of the photographs being made without any obligation 
to purchase did not affect this view of the case. Such a 
provision might be introduced into any contract, and he 
was not able to believe that it was the intention of the 
parties that the plaintiff should be allowed to sell copies of 
these photographs to the public. Mr. Justice Farwell 
thought that the case was not on all fours with that of 
Ellis and Marshall (1895), where it was held that the 
sitting given by Miss Mary Moore to Mr. Ellis was not 
a valuable consideration, and where it was the intention 
of both parties that the photographer should have the copy- 
right. In the present case it was held that the concession 
to Mr. Stackemann was a “good” consideration, and a 
judgment was given for the defendant. 

This judgment, the learned judge pointed out, was not 
inconsistent with those in Ellis v. Marshall and in Boucas 
y. Cooke, though it is difficult, we must confess, for a lay- 
man to reconcile the last ruling with the two previous 
ones. Nobody will suppose that the concessions made to 
the plaintiff by the school proprietors were as valuable in 
a monetary sense as the permission granted by Miss Mary 
Moore to Mr. Ellis. Yet according to the judgment, the 
latter was not a good or valuable consideration, whilst 
the concession to Mr. Stackemann was at least, a “ good” 
consideration. The learned judge, unless we are mistaken, 
is the first to draw this distinction between “good” and 
“valuable” consideration. And the only deduction to be 
drawn irom his remarks are that the monetary value has 
nothing to do with determining the existence or otherwise 
of “consideration” to the photographer. In the Ellis 
case there is no valuable consideration, because the parties 
were agreed as to whose the copyright was to be. In 
Stackemann v. Paton there was “good” consideration 
because it was inconceivable that the photographer should 
have leave to sell copies of the photographs. We cannot 
help feeling that this is a very nice distinction indeed. 
The only consolation we can extract from it is that it 
clearlv inculcates the necessity of there being, in such 
transactions, a precise understanding in writing, as to she 
proprietorship of the copyright. This might be done hy 
getting the sitter, at the time of sitting, formally to assiga 
the copyright to the photographer. This transference 
might be recorded on .a simple printed form something 
to this effect :— 

I, the undersigned, hereby assign the copyright 
in the photograph—or photographs—taken to-day 
(opi gaits)" ojy7 dU) eeausanooucosos to him. 

Signe daicwiicees sa sesese artes 


If practice be made of such assignment, the agreement, 
if stamped with a sixpenny stamp, could be produced in 
court as evidence. Such is the lesson of the recent case 
which unsettles, if it does not disturb, the position of 
photographers in regard to the copyright in photographs 
taken at invitation sittings. 

There is one other lesson which the plaintiff in the case 
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we hope will pardon us for alluding to. It seems to us 
that the action was a tactical mistake. The damage which 
the plaintiff sustained by the publication of the two photo- 
graphs in the defendant’s list was a very slight one. We do 
not know to what other quarters the plaintiff looked for profit 
from his alleged copyrights in the photographs beyond the 
sale of prints and prospectuses to the schools, but we think 
it very unlikely that action would have been taken by 
the proprietors of the school against a paper which had 
reproduced a photograph supplied by the plaintiff. As a 


— 


point in tactics, and making the natural assump. 
tion that the plaintiff was satisfied as to hig 
proprietorship of the copyrights, it would have been 
well to have overlooked the use ‘by the schoo 
proprietors of the photographs in their own advertise 
ments. The opposite, however, was done, with the result 
we have stated above. The case is certainly as “nice” 
a one as we can recall in copyright law, and we shal} 
be anxious to notice the judgment should it come befoy 
the Court of Appeal. 


THE USE OF THE SPECTROSCOPE. 


THE most convenient form of prism spectroscope is undoubtedly 
the direct vision instrument, for it is not only small, but can 
be fitted to any camera, or may be affixed to any light-tight box 
to which a dark slide can be fitted. 

To use a phrase which is somewhat of an Hibernianism, the 
prism in these instruments is built up of three or five prisms, 
two of flint glass and three of crown, or one flint of very 
wide angle and two crowns. The explanation of the action of 
this train of prism is that one particular ray passes straight 
through, and this may be the green E or the yellow D ray, 
twhilst’ the other rays are refracted to both sides of it, and the 
spectrum is therefore seen in a straight line with the slit. 

I am not aware whether such prism trains are obtainable in 
England, though they probably are, but as a complete direct 
vision spectroscope can be obtained at prices varying from one 
to three pounds from Penrose and Co., it is hardly worth 
while fitting one up for oneself. 

Between the prism and slit is, of course, a short focus 
collimating lens, which acts in precisely the same way as 
that described in the last paper—that is to say, it renders the 
rays parallel before falling on the prisms. For visual work 
there is generally a small eyepiece lens fitted, but for photo- 
graphic work this is not necessary. Some of these spectroscopes 
have a supplementary tube carrying a very fine photographic 
scale, which is useful for visual work, as it can be shifted 
by means of a screw so as to make any number coincide with 
a given Fraunhofer line. This, however, I do not recommend ; 
it adds to the cost, it is useless for photographic work, and 
with a little practice one soon recognises the principal lines 
at a glance, so that a scale is quite unnecessary. 

Some also are fitted with what is known as a comparison 
prism, which is a total reflection prism that covers half the 
slit, so that one can obtain two spectra of different light 
sources at the same time. Whilst this is useful, it is not an 
essential, for one can obtain, as will be seen later, four or five 
spectra on one plate, and considering the present price of dry 
plates there is no necessity to be sparing of them. This prism, 
however, acts in the following way: When the spectroscope ‘s 
directed to the sky and the comparison prism covers half the 
slit, our spectrum is just half the width it would be if the 
whole of the slit were used; but we can place a bunsen burner 
by the side of the spectroscope and in line with the comparison 
prism, and we shall obtain then, above or below the spectrum 
of daylight, the spectrum of any salts burnt in the bunsen; 
or if we use a vacuum tube we can obtain the bright lines of 
the gas in the tube. This enables the coincidence of lines 
to be very easily compared. 

These spectroscopes can be obtained with a flange which 
can be fitted to any camera, but it will be found much more 
convenient either to build a wooden box specially; or one 


Il. 


of the old wood sliding-body wet-collodion cameras which can 
sometimes be picked up very cheap, will answer perfectly. In 
case, however, anyone wishes to make one, the following 
dimensions will serve: Extension of camera, 7 in., and the 
other dimensions 5 in. and 4 in. respectively, or such as 
will allow of any quarter-plate dark slide being fitted. The 
front must, of course, be made to shift either up an 
or sideways, according to whether the longer side of the plate 
is horizontal or vertical. 

There is one important point, and that is that either the 
front must possess considerable shift, or else the dark slide 
must be shifted, if more than one spectrum is required on the 
plate. It is immaterial which is adopted, but for those who 
are somewhat clumsy with carpenters’ tools the former is 
preferable. The exact size of the front in such a case can 
only be calculated out after seeing the width of the spectrum 
and how far it is necessary to shift the spectroscope, so as 
to leave a narrow unexposed line between two adjacent spectra, 
but this it is easy to do by examination of a sheet of ground 
glass placed in the dark slide, and if the position of the front 
be marked for each movement it will be very easy to place it 
always in the same position. 

There is one other point which is important. The axis of 
the spectroscope must not be placed centrally, as all ou 
photographic lenses are, for the extension of the violet end of 
the spectrum is much greater than that of the red, and the 
consequence is that in most cases if it be placed central ti 
red end will be cramped up close to the middle of the plate 
and the violet stretched beyond the other edge, and therefore 
lost. As a rule the spectroscope should be fixed about one 
inch above the centre of the front to one side or the other, 
or, of course, above or below it, according to the postiigll 
of the longer side of the plate. 

Mr. Ives made his camera with an angled back, so as to 
obtain a spectrum of the same width and sharpness throughout, 
and this is advisable, though not essential, for one soon comes 
to recognise a standard action in the violet, which is the 
end that must be swung out more than the red. . 

There is also one other accessory to this spectroscope, and 
one that I also advise for all forms, and that is a condenset 
in front of the slit. In Tallent’s spectroscopic camera, which” 
will be referred to later, this takes the form of an ordinary 
magnifying or reading glass mounted in an open framework, 
but the form I have used is a sphero-cylindrical spectacle Jens 
of 5 in. focus mounted in an ordinary P.O.P. cardboard tube 
With an ordinary lens the surfaces of which are segments of 
spheres the spot of light thrown on the slit is circular, whereas 
if a lens one surface of which is ground to a cylinder be used, 
and this surface be presented to the source of light, one obtams 
practically a line of light on the slit, and it is only necess#¥ 
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make this line a little wider than the slit to obtain very 
sfactory illumination. The idea of enclosing this condenser 
a tube is merely to shut out side light, so that one can 
e the camera out into the open and point it to a white 
ud or blue sky, or work in a room in full daylight, and 
use a bunsen or incandescent gas flame, and not have stray 
light reaching the slit. This is a refinement, but as the 
denser and tube costs complete not much more than a 
lling it is worth using. 
ractically these are the only two prismatic spectrographs that 
y be used for ordinary work. As I have already said, these 
es are intended for beginners and for general photographic 
rk. For such work as the recording and measurement of 
ve lengths, the spectrum analysis of chemicals, or for the 
dy of the infra-red or ultra-violet spectrum, then much 
re elaborate instruments are required, and those who want 
undertake this work will know as well as or better than 1 
where to obtain the necessary data and instruments, and 
ssibly also the money wherewith to buy them. 
Phere is one very grave disadvantage in the use of prismatic 
ctrographs, if the user is ignorant of the particular point. 
all spectra formed by a prism or prisms there is a cramping 
yether of the red end of the spectrum, and an undue extension 
the violet, the result being that unless this particular 
ion is known and allowed for totally misleading conclusions 
n be drawn from such spectrograms. ‘There is also an undue 
sorption of the violet or ultra-violet end of the spectrum. 
lich varies with the character of the glass. Some years ago 
w 1 obtained from Schott, of Jena, seven small prisms of a 
ticular heavy flint glass, which gave great dispersion, 
tending, in conjunction with a friend, to make an automatic 
ectroscope, somewhat on the lines of the well-known Browning 
tomatic instrument. The prisms as we received them were 
amond slit—that is, roughly cut to shape by a diamond 
eel—but required accurately polishing to the required angle. 
e started, and after nearly six months’ hard work, for we knew 
thing about prism polishing, we had something that satisfied 
We set up our train of seven prisms, and then found 
at eyen with sunlight we could barely see the G line, so 
eat was the absorption in the violet, and that spectroscope 
ver “got no forrarder.” I occasionally look at the only 
ie of the prisms that I have now left, and smile when I think 
our wasted labour, to say nothing of my money. 
With most direct vision spectroscopes the absorption of the 


ultra-violet is pretty complete up to the end of the visible 
violet or the H line, and with some considerably weakened 
even beyond this; but provided one is content to accept the 
results given by increasing exposures on a plate, which is 
accepted as the standard, then there will be no difficulty in 
reading other results on other plates if the exposures be adjusted 
to their speeds, and the question of orthochromatising is in 
hand. If, on the other hand, the adaptation of yellow screens 
be undertaken, then this absorption of the ultra-violet may 
totally vitiate the results, for a yellow dye may be found which 
will give the required effect in the spectrum and yet fail in 
that it lets through that ultra-violet, which is absorbed by 
the spectroscope. 

With the direct vision spectroscope no lens is required to 
throw the spectrum on the plate, though if one be used much 
sharper definition will be obtained, but as this lens introduces 
not only extra expense but also more glass and consequently 
greater absorption of the ultra-violet, it is better to omit it. 

Having got so far, we may now consider one or two points 
which should be observed in practical work, and which apply 
oth to the prismatic and diffraction grating spectroscopes. 
The first point as to the slit width. In Tallent’s spectroscopic 
camera the slit is provided with a scale, and it can therefore 
always be opened to the same division, but for a slit which 
nas no scale the best thing to do is to cut a very narrow strip 
off the side of a film negative, a cut film, not rollable; then 
open the slit, insert the strip of celluloid, and then close up 
the jaws till they just grip the celluloid, but so that it can 
e just pulled out. The slit is then just wide enough to 
obliterate all the lines except little 6 and F, which are seen 
very faint and diffused. Another method, which is visual and 
less certain, is to open the slit fairly wide, then close it down 
ill the lines are distinctly seen, and then open up again till 
the lines just disappear. There is in this latter method more 
chance of error than the former, rough though this is. 

Sometimes it will be found that one or more distinct black 
lines will appear running right through the spectrum, and not 


across. These are invariably caused by dust on the edges of 
the slit. The best way of cleaning the same is to take a small 


piece of soft wood, such as a match, pare the end down to a 
fine wedge, and insert between the jaws of the slit, and close 
the latter down till they grip the match fairly tightly, and 
then move the match up and down. This clears off the dirt. 

K. J. Watt, F.R.P.S. 


Draru of Mr. William Grove.—It is with the very greatest regret 
at we record the sudden death on Monday last (April 50) of Mr. 
AIliam Grove, the well-known photographer, of Baker Street. Mr. 
rove had been suffering from a cold and had not been feeling 
ell for some little time past, but there was no reason to suppose 
lat his slight ailment was to take a suddenly fatal development 
to pneumonia. The deceased gentleman was of a quiet, reserved 
isposition, but willing om all occasions to give his service freely 
m the good of the profession of which he was an old and honour- 
ole member. He had been secretary and treasurer of the Pro- 
ssional Photographers’ Association since its formation, and also 
ved the Cop; t Union in the capacity of treasurer. He will 
s missed from ranks where he renuered these public services, no 
ss than from! those where his personal qualities had made him a 
ide circle of friends. The funeral is fixed for Friday at Highgate 
femetery. 

Tun “Barnet” Easter Competition—The following were the 
accessful competitors :—First prize, G. H. Haycox, Worcester ; 
nd prize, Hasten Lee, Newcastle-on-Tyne; drd prize, W. J. Jones, 
treatham Hill; 4th prize, G. A. Towers, Rugby. Honourable Men- 
ion: G. H. Haycox, A. M. Poole, S. W. Shore, John Lax, J. R. 
ichatdson, J. Bannatyne, Rev. G. Larder, A. G. Thistleton. E. J. 
arvis, Thomas Summerson, R. Fraser, C. H. Jackson, C. E. Hether- 


ington, Thomas Young, G. H. Kemp. Messrs. Elliott 
write that the general quality of the work was very much above the 
average, and gaye a little more difficulty in placing the competitors 
than is usually the case. They will be announcing further com- 
petitions at an early date. 

Mavame Laniie Cuarues, society photographer, of Regent’s Park, 
we gather from the papers, has experienced the enviable sensation 
of reading press notices of her decease. She took the course which, 
we believe, is now expected of all persons placed in this position. 
That is to say, she wrote stating that the report was “grossly ex- 
aggerated.” Mark Twain scarcely guessed, perhaps, how soon his 
phrase would become universal. 


Drscenpinc a steep bank at Chester-le-Street one day last week, a 
Bensham photographer named John Sidaway collided so violently 
with a trolley or roller that he was rendered unconscious, and one of 
his legs badly injured. 

“A New Terror to Aliens” is the phrase which the “ Daily 
Chronicle” kindly refers to the new regulation made by the Secretary 
for Scotland that any alien awaiting deportation, who is confined 
in any prison until the Secretary of State has decided upon his case, 
may be photographed and measured in the same way as a convicted 
criminal prisoner. 
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NATURAL BACKGROUNDS 


IN STUDIO PORTRAITS. 


THE combination of a suitable background representing some natural 
scene in the portrait taken in the stwdio is more in demand from the 
photographer than may be thought by those who hear only the 
outcry against backgrounds of all kinds, except the severely plain. 
True, many good photographers have discarded all backgrounds but 
‘those of plain cloth, and with good results. Yet that is not to say 
‘that a background full of detail should not be fitting to a portrait. 
One series of portraits which occurs to us as we write is that of 
British mountaineers taken by Messrs. Elliott and Fry, in which 


1,—Arrangement of the Lighting for the First Exposure 
of the Sitter 


Fig. 3.—Arrangement of the Lighting for the Second Exposure 
of the sitter. 


the subject is chosen against an appropriate background of mountain 
or pass. We are not sure, but we believe in these photographs the 
man was photographed against a plain ground, the scene afterwards 
drawn to suit, and the two combined in a new negative. Such a 
method, and others which are known and practised, are cumbrous 
and expensive in comparison witha new system which we here 
describe and illustrate. It is the invention of a Swiss photographer, 
Herr Dischner, and has been brought to our notice by Dr. J. H. 
Smith, of Ziirich, the holder of parti-proprietary right in the English 
and other patents. In ‘the Dischner method the background, which 
is to appear in the photographs, exists only as a positive trans- 
parency on glass, the negatives for such transparencies being made 
‘from natural scenes, or, if thought desirable, from drawings or 


paintings. The transparency is held in a frame within the camera 

means of which it can be pressed film to film into contact with the 
plate in the dark slide when the shutter of the latter is withdrawn, 
The attachments to this carrier frame permit of it being turned down 
on to the bottoms of the camera, as shown in Figure 3, the adjust 


ment being made by the lever outside the camera. This movement, 


from horizontal to a vertical position in contact with the plate, ig 
made with certainty in an instant. With the exception of a black and 


a white background, there is no other special apparatus required 


Fig. 2.—Position of the Transparency When Making the First Exposure 


F Under the Lighting Shown in Fig. 1 


cat 


Fig 4.—During the Exposure Under Lighting as in Fig. 3 the Background 4 


Transparency is thrown forward as shown here. 


The modus operandi will be understood from the figures. The 
sitter is posed in the ordinary way, his position on the focussi 
screen being viewed with the transparency in position, upside down 
as shown, in order that he may be disposed in harmony with ue 
background. He is then illuminated from behind through a white 
sereen, and a very brief exposure given with the background 1 
contact with the plate. The result is an impression of the back- 
ground, except where 'the image of the sitter falls; here the plate 
remains unexposed. A dead black ground is then let down, the 
studio (artificial) light switched on to illuminate the sitter m oe 
usual way, and a second exposure made without the sitter had 
moved from the position first assumed, and with the bbackgrom 
transparency thrown back. The total time of the two exposures, © 
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yointed out, need not be more than three seconds, when the 
rator and his assistant ars accustomed to working the process. 
results by the new method, which by courtesy of Dr. Smith we 
w in this issue, speak more than columns of words for the success 
he process, and for the highly effective use which can be made 
t. The life and movement of a big city or river introduced as a 
keround to portraits which need suffer from none. of the tech- 


method will permit of scenes being photographed in the studio 
against the scenery actually used on the stage. The separation of the 
operations of photographing the actors and the mvise-en-scéne will 
benefit both. The final result of combining the two through 
the medium of ‘the scenery-transparency should be more realistic 
than a group without scenery taken in the studio, and technically 
much superior to the actual scene photographed on the stage. 


Figs. 5 and 6. Reproductions of Photographs made of Sitters in the Studio with Introduction of the Natural Background by the Dischner Method. 


al defects of those taken out of doors, introduce a new note into 
stographic portraiture, and provide facilities by which photo- 
phers of all classes should be able to benefit. It is surely super- 
mus for us to point out how the photographer, say in a seaside 
ort, will be able to represent his sitters on the sands, or in the 
inity of the “show place” of the district miles, perhaps, from the 
m. It is conceivable also that in theatrical photography ‘the 


We may add that the method above described is patented in all 
countries, and therefore is not available for use by a photographer, 
privately even, under penalty for infringement. The apparatus. 
and appurtenances, however, are to appear on the market before 
long, and those who feel interested in the process may address. 
enquiries to the representative of Dr. Smith’s interests in this. 
country, Mr. Oliver Dawson, 2544, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHERS IN CONFERENCE. 


HE CONVENTION OF THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


LLOWING on the presidential address of Mr. Dudley Hoyt, before 
Convention in New York of the P.P.S. of N.Y., we are able to 
e this week from the “Photographer,” the official organ of the 
ciety, a report of the discussion of some of the questions in the 
; of which the Society had issued to its members some weeks 
fore the Convention. It will be seen that the discussions, as is 
nost inevitable in such cases, leave the question pretty much where 
was, but the views of the Americans will nevertheless be found 
serving of perusal by English photographers. The problems to be 
ved are common to both countries, and it may be beneficial for 


certain of them to be discussed in our own columns in their special 
relation to conditions in this country. 

An error of a single letter in our notes of last week led to ani 
apparently grave charge against our good friend, Mr. Pirie Mac- 
donald, of which we hope we were judged innocent by anyone who: 
noticed it. The employment of “his” instead of “its,” made us 
suggest that Mr. Macdonald was using the Professional Photographers 
Society for his private ends. The exact opposite is the case; Mr. 
Macdonald has devoted a large share of his time and earnings to the: 
ends of the Society. 


FREE SITTINGS. 


Under what cireumstances is the photographer warranted in offering a free sitting ? 


Mr. Gessford: I believe the photographer is warranted in offering 
ree sitting under all circumstances. It does not necessarily imply 
scause you give a free sitting that you are willing to give away a 


dozen or two photographs. Very often a free sitting results in a deal 
amounting to 30 dols. or 40 dols. That is my own experience, 
A Member: I may give my experience in that direction. I have 
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NATURAL BACKGROUNDS 


IN STUDIO PORTRAITS, 


A Specimen of the result of the Dischner Process described on another page. 


‘made for the last five or six years photographs of 
‘sixty, free of charge, and present them with one photograph. I had 
been many times troubled with requests to photograph people who 
were dead, and an idea struck me that if I photographed them when 
they were old, and kept the plates, I might have something to do 
after they were dead. By following this plan I have obtained and 
have a very valuable lot of negatives of old folks over sixty. Very 
often they drop off, and in the course of time I have very good 
orders for them. 

Mr. Bradley: I should think this would prove an interesting sub- 
ject. Can’t we hear more of it? 

Mr. Farrington: My experience has been somewhat like that of 
the last gentleman speaking, although I have made the age seventy 
instead of sixty. Over seventy anyone who desires can come to my 
studio and have a sitting and have one photograph free; and I have 
received many orders. 

Mrs. Beals: Do ‘they require a birth certificate? (Laughter), 

A Member: I find it sometimes pays to offer free sittings—not 
necessarily to give away pictures. For a new man starting in a 
new place it pays pretty well. 

Mr. Waide: It is my experience that it is oftentimes wise to give 
what might be called free sittings, but I do not consider the kind ‘that 
I have made as free sittings. It is human nature for people to think 
more of things they get for nothing than of something they pay for, 
and at times when you can give them something of that’ sort they 
will deliberately go out and work for you, and, as Mr. Ray just 
‘stated, for a man just starting out it is very wise to give people 
something that they think they are getting for nothing, and they are 
willing to go out and work for you. 

Mr. Pomeroy: These photographers have begun by photographing 


aged people over 


the aged. In Kansas City I commence at the o 
circular and send it to each mother after a child 

birth notices are printed in our paper each day, 
and I send the circular, congratulate them on th 
orn babe—* May it live long,” and so forth—a 
will make its first photograph free. I consider 

ads. I have. 


© hotel arrivals and make a practice of invi 
comes to your city ‘to come to your studio and 
although I do not question any man’s right to dc 
business, and friendship is friendship, and we 


1as been 


nd, if 't 
his one 


Mr. Parkinson: I don’t think it is in good taste to send agenls 
ing ever, 


have a 
> that. 
have a 


whatever we please in that regard. I give a sort of a 


quite often, and then I make the pictures and 
man, and he often gives me an order, for which 


show t 
I only 


20 dols. Sometimes I am very good to them—I give 


for 
Un 
W 
Brother Waide made me think of. 
the people I charge the biggest price to, if they 
do the greatest amount of work for me. 
pictures and they do nothing, as a rule. 


nd I have often thought I ought to do that 


5 dols., because I took it without any intention of t 


oitener 


hat I arose to say specially was something that 
My experience has 


are fair 


The deadheads take the 


Mr. Core: Before we get too enthusiastic on this free sitting game, 


it might be well to say something on the opposite side. 


a di 


pub 


emma right now, and that is with regard to copyright. ‘ 
have been so many photographers ambitious to have phon 
ished that we are only too glad to furnish them on the shel 
provocation to the newspapers, etc., and now that thing has Teo 
such a stage that we are trying to guard against the very thing a 


ther end. I issue: 


giving the address 


born. 


‘ybody that 
free sittin 


y satisfied, 
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e created. The satisfaction of seeing your picture and name in a 
agazine was considered ample compensation for your trouble. This of judgment, in my opinion. 


SPECULATING LARGE PLATES. 
“In the Long Run, Does It Pay to ‘Speculate’ Larger Plates or Pictures?” 


scheme is all right, but it wants to be tempered with a good deal 


Mr. Hollinger: My business is altogether speculation. I don’t 
re whether you think it pays or not—outside of duplicates our 
isiness is altogether speculation. 


care what they want, and we just depend on tempting them to buy 
what we make. I make all sizes, without caring anything about it. 
I just measure up the customer and do that, and we do that every 


I don’t care what people want ; ; 
Sree nau peo eran day. That is what I call selling pictures on their merits and tempt- 


T just make what I think I can sell. I make al! sizes, and I make 


erything on speculation. They never pay a deposit, and I don’t 


SCHOOL RATES. 


“How can a Uniform and Equitable Ra 


A Member: I would like to ask if that means uniform for every 
lotographer in the United States, the State of New York, or the 
ty of New York, or just in one particular school or college, or what. 
meant there. Mr. Hoyt, will you explain? 

The President: Well, I will tell you what we have done in Roches- 
r. We came together on a question of that kind. There was a lot 
school work and no returns; it did not mean anything only a lot 
work, but at the same time we felt. that if we could get that work 
mebody else would not. The result was that we supplied a demand 


ing people to buy. I tell you here 


never do anything else but the way 


e be Fixed on School and Class Wo 


in giving that price the others did | 


0-day whatever you decide I will 


T am doing. 


rix? 


he same thing, and i 


they formulated a minimum rate, and there was to be a 


the number of pictures asked for or number of sittings. 


there were more sittings than cont 


racted for—for instar 


came in and said we want a price on a hundred sittings, 


be one hundred in that class, and 
know what we were dealing with an 
The committee from that class sho 
list one dollar for each person thalt 
they decided to go they deposited 
result was it was a business transac 


n that way 
iscount for 
Now, it 
nce, a class 
here would 


he result was to bind them and 


d make it a business 


uld bring a list, and 


ransaction. 
with that 


was going to sit, and wherever 


‘that dollar in their 
ion to commence wit 


name. The 


no profit, and with that in mind we came together on one fixed 
int, that each photographer was to state a price that. he was 
Jling to make for a certain number of sittings; and after stating 
at price, which would be such as he felt would be the lowest 
issible price that he would care to give under any conditions, and 


h, you were 
sure of so much business to commence with. Then you would give 
them your discount for that number; but where there was no list ithe 
regular prices prevailed. That is the condition of school work in 


Rochester to-day. 


| THREE - COLOUR AT THE CROYDON CAMERA 
CLUB. 


hilst being somewhat inferior in 
be. “Black” in a filter, 


a better red filter than another, w 
gard to green, or blue, as the case might 


HH syllabus of the Croydon Camera Club announced a conversational 
eeting, and Mr. 8. H. Wratten and Mr. Mees found the topic, the | 


rmer having kindly made arrangements for testing the members’ | Mr. Mees said, was to be avoided, as it damped the spectrum 
sht-filters and safe-lights, and the latter giving an impromptu and generally ; it was, however, purposely introduced into the blue filter 
teresting address on various points connected with three-colour to bring the exposure within manageable ‘imits. The spectro- 
ork and orthochromatics. | graphs, of Wratten’s bathed pinacyanol and pinachrome plates, and 
A the new Verichrome, were next shown. All showed distinct traces of 

Three-colour Filters. gaps, though the majority of these, Mr. Mees stated, only appeared 

Starting with diagrammatic representations of the spectrum, the when artificial ight was used, not w ylight. was the illuminant. 
vying sensitiveness of different plates were shown, from the The pinacyanol plate had a charact ap in the green, but is 
ordinary ’””—on which the ultra-violet and invisible end had as nevertheless the best for three-colour work, owing to its high 
uch action as the entire visible spectrum—to the modern bathed red sensitiveness. The pinachrome plate showed the usual excessive 
ate, sensitive well into the red. In three-colour work, Mr. Mees sensitiveness to blue, and then ran with a fairly level band into the 
pressed a decided opinion, that the best practice was to divide the orange. Kor andscape (monochromatic) work, a simple yellow 
ectrum sharply into three parts, with but small overlap. No set | geypeen would only be necessary to damp, or keep back, the blue. The 


commercial filters he had seen w 


re correct, the red letting through Verichrome appeared to have much the same attributes as the last- 
considerable amount of green. How undesirable this was might be named, but was not so fast in the yellow or orange. * 
en by a simple example. Suppose a red geranium and its foliage The Screen for General Work. 
ar a sed i Hi, Wa in the case given, both the red | 4 = 5 ‘ 
e to be reproduced in colours, then, in the case g en ere | The best screen fo employ for subjects not having much red was 
wer and its green leaves would record through the red filter, | 2 3 F epth as to require an approxi- 
i 7 a dyed film of tartrazine, of such a depth as to require an appro 
grading the green to a more or less brown hue. With a really ’ 


a 4 ‘ aS a 
iti a srease of exposure x 10 for the usual commercial orth 
d sensitive plate. a very deep screen was not only unnecessary, but mate increase Cet 


trimental. The weak point in three-colour work—viz., exposure plate. With the new Verichrome, the same screen ee be 
al. ak - k—viz., exposure, ! i eee ae : 
rectly depended upon the efficiency of plates and filters. Up tothe | “ @™ with the pinacyanol and pinachrome bathed ae Ay? d 
esent, a ae ile seine Ibash @oneliiie Ae ae ee was quite easy, the lecturer said, to give an apparently increase 
» assuming the very best conditions, and a one-exposure se res Src 


sensitiveness by dyeing the film of the plate, at t 
A filter would, however, answer every purpose, 
ye removed when yery short 


‘ ‘acitowe 
mera, two seconds might be roughly taken to represent the £ dlour i 
, g ea) 
| slowing its speed. 


inimum time Tequisite for a portrait in the studio. (Ohne of doors | eat reed thee ene 
had obtained a satisfactory record through a correctly adjusted : Pena pee TA aby Oty Ee ere gh Ac ope 
ee a See Sasi wm light-filters, were next tested. The pot- 
metal, with one exception, all contained a large proportion of black, 
uramine one. The tartrazine 
oubtedly the most efficient. 
Picric acid 


Spectrum Test of Filters. 
Various sets of three-colour screens were then tested by means of 
€ spectrum projected on the screen, including the “Rotary,” 
Pinatype,” “Staleys” (Dr. Miethe’s), and others. The cheapness 
the last-named should certainly appeal to those who wish to make 
trial trip in three-colour work. It was hardly possible to judge of | 
€ respective merits of the filters thus shown, one set having, say, | 


as did, somewhat curiously, a stained a 
and napthol yellow screens were un¢ 
The last, Mr. Mees said, cut the blue too abruptly. 
screens darkened on exposure to daylight. ; 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. C. E. M. Bennett said he 
should object to developing the pinachrome plates in total darkness, 
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as advised. Could no light be used? Mr. E. A. Salt inquired 
whether “colour” could be correlated to wave length? The question 
of monochromatic rendering was in many cases difficult, notwith- 
standing arguments to the contrary. He very much doubted whether 
a red and blue of equal luminosity, and in juxtaposition, could be 
said to be satisfactorily rendered in monochrome by a plain level 
tint. He noted that in three-colour work Mr. Mees thought it best 
to divide the spectrum somewhat sharply. Why was not a fair 
amount of overlap permissible? Mr. Mees, in reply, said with the 
bathed pinachrome plates a very little light might be used, just 
sufficient to see dishes, etc. A blue-green light would be as good as 
any; a red light should not be used. The pinacyanol plates must 
be developed in total darkness. In answer to Mr. Salt, he said 
that colour, per se, would not be identified with wave length. In 
the case of monochrome reproduction of equal luminosities of red 


| and blue, he should differentiate by making the red the lighter 
of the two. An engraver would render both alike. He agreed. that 
colour rendering in monochrome was difficult if tonal values were: 
to be preserved. Its interpretation required a skilled photographer 
and artist in one. It was preferable for the three-colour screens to 
cut fairly abruptly; a better colour rendering was obtained than jp 
the case where much overlap was allowed. 

At the instance of Mr. H. P. C. Harpur a most cordial vote of 
thanks was accorded Mr. Mees and Mr. Wratten. The latter, in 
responding for both, said the time would come—indeed, it had already 
come—when one might use orthochromatic plates for every class of 
work (except copying black and white), with undoubted’ finer all 
round results. It was, however, necessary to learn how to: get the 
best out of them, just as photographers had to master the idiosyn. 
| cracies of the ordinary dry plate when first introduced. . 


ANALYSIS OF THE MOTION OF THE SIMPLE 
PENDULUM. 


[Tux following article, written in reference to the recent discussion 
on the pendulum method of determining shutter speeds, will, it is 
believed, be found valuable as pointing out the conditions under which 
the pendulum can be used with accuracy.—Eps., B.J.P.] 

The writer has frequently noticed what erroneous ideas are com- 
monly held as to the motion of a simple pendulum, and the columns of 
the B.J. have recently given examples of these misconceptions. With 
a view of giving a lucid account of this motion, an analysis of the 
movements of a simple pendulum, 2 ft. long, and swinging in an are 
30 degs. each side of the centre line, is given. 

It is usually stated that for all practical purposes the “period” of 
a simple pendulum is constant whatever be the amplitude of the 


‘ 


swing. This statement is only partially true for an amplitude of a 
few degrees, and when a larger swing is given is wholly inaccurate. 


The ‘fperiod” of the pendulum (by which term is understood the 
time that elapses from any position of the pendulum to the time that 
it has returned to the same position travelling in the same direction) 


(Gee soe/ 


is approximately stated thus. 


g 
Where T = the period in seconds. 
a = 3'1416, 
Z = length of pendulum in feet. 
g = force of gravity at the place of experiment 32:2 


is sufficiently approximate. 

It must be mentioned here that 1, strictly speaking, is the length 
of the equivalent simple pendulum, but if the plumbob be a small, 
round, and heavy object, and the suspending cord be very fine. 
Z may be reckoned from the point of suspension to the centre of 
gravity of the plumbob. 

Now, this approximation is only good enough for such short 
swings that would be quite useless for shutter testing. 

A much closer approximation to T is 


toa fits sin? =) 
: ) 


where B is the angle of swing measured from the centre line of 
suspension. 

This formula is good enough for 30 degs. of swing each side of centre 
line, but for greater swings the formula is more complicated, as 
further terms must be introduced, and for a rigid computation elliptic 
functions must be brought into use. 

To find the linear velocity of the bob of the pendulum at any moment 
of its swing, it will perhaps be best to state the case as follows (a 
statement which is not made strictly scientifically, but which avoids 
the use of the integral calculus). 

One may say that the linear velocity of the centre of gravity of the 
bob of a pendulum is the same as that attained by a weight dropping 
from rest (in vacuo) through the same distance that the pendulum bob 
has moved vertically. This may be recognised by imagining the 
falling weight to be constrained to move in the arc of a circle by a 
cord, and hence converted into a pendulum. 


\ 
Now a falling weight is acted on‘vy a constant force gravity (9) a 
hence has a constant acceleration, g feet per sec. per sec. Cons 
quently, starting from rest, at the end of ¢ secs., will have attained 
a velocity V feet per sec. =gt (a) and will have fallen say ‘‘/” feet 
Now as the acceleration is constant the average velocity will’ have 
been 3V. 
Hence average velocity 3V xt=h. 
Qh 
One =r (B) 


Substituting this value of ¢ in (a) we get 


Vv 2gh 


Qh 
va oraVi— 


h may be found as follows 


h = mn, 
mn = On— Om. 
= 1 cos @—1 cos B. 
= 1 (cos @—cos 8). 
cos © = 1— 2 sin? 40. 
& cos 8 = 1— 2 sin? 48. 
Sb WD Sh = i(2 sin? 2 — 2sin? 4) 
2 2 


Substituting this value of 2 in the formula for V we find 


: O) 
W Ex) 2x 2Qgl (sin? =* sin? =) 


ry PG Miia eer ae 
V feet per sec, =o/ gl (sin: ahs s m2.) 
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f we wish to convert the velocity into radians per second we must 
ide by / giving velocity in radians per sec. 


$ 5 B (2) 
= a/ f (sin: sin? ) 
2 2 


i degrees per second are desired this must be multiplied by 57.3. 
from this a table has been calculated for the given conditions 
ywing the time taken by the pendulum ‘to travel over each 5 deg. of 


t will be noticed that the last 5 deg. takes between three and four 
ies as long as the first. 


© Time of executing 5° of are, 


3) } o-o4as seconds, 
10°5 0-0436 seconds. 
15° } o-0465 seconds. 
aoe } 7 seconds, 
25° | fy Oouaae seconds, 
30° 01474 seconds, 


4T = 03980 seconds. 


Pont of Suspension 


Times same * 
as RH side 


“629° £760 0 


he period of the pendulum swinging in these conditions is 1.593 


alculating from the usual formula T = 27 aa the period would 
g 


iven as 1:565 secs. or an error of 2% 


or the guidance of any photographer who may wish to test his 
tter by this method, it may be mentioned that to avoid giving 
initial impetus to the bob it should be held in its position of 
imum. swing by a piece of cotton and released by touching the 
on with a match. 

he writer is sure that with ordinary care and adherence to the 
ths and dimensions given, a most accurate determination of 
tter speed can be made. 

propos of the method of testing speed by revolving a bicycle 
el it may be as well to state two precautions to be observed to 
ler the result fairly accurate. 

The valve should be wholly removed, so that the wheel is in 
mce in all positions. 

A number of revolutions should be timed, say twenty, and the 
osure made at the tenth thus eliminating any effect of friction 
wind resistance. 

Harvey Cottrncrincs, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 


Exhibitions. 


ee 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 
MANCHESTER. 


THE NORTHERN 


Tue Northern Photographic Exhibition (Manchester) was formally 
opened by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Manchester on 
Friday, the 27th, at 7.0. Many weeks of patient labour by matiy 
sub-committees were—under the guidance of the executive—b¥etigh# 
to an issue which must be pronounced highly successful. We 
understand that the judges marvelled at the amount and quality 
of the work submitted to them, for upon the walls are to be found 
not only the cream of the best exhibitions held in this country, 
but also much new and striking work, both British and foreign. 

The Northern Exhibition is not sectarian. It is not a “Royal” 
show only. Neither is it a “salon” show only. It is both. It is 
catholic, and we understand that it is the determination of those 
in authority to maintain this catholicity as a distinctive feature. 

When an exhibition is worked by sub-committees certain risks 
are run, risks of omission and risks of overlapping. At Manchester, 
however, the work of each sub-committee was so clearly defined at 
the outset that all have worked together with the perfection of the 
wheels of a clock. The sub-committees were as follows :—Hanging ; 
Catalogue; Lantern; Advertising and Press; Plaque; Lectures; 
Reception; and Finance. This latter consisted of the chairman 
and general secretaries of the exhibition, together with the secre- 
tary of each sub-committee, so that the entire expending powers 
of all departments were focussed and controlled. When work is 
thus divided, and when each committee has only as much to do 
as it can do well, it is not a matter of surprise that so fine a show 
has been got together without undue “ booming.” 

The pictures ave very pleasingly arranged. They are 478 in 
number, and are, perhaps, rather crowded. The lantern slides are 
admirably shown, being arranged in the form of a square, with 
powerful electric lights inside the square. They can thus be 
viewed with perfect ease, notwithstanding the general lighting 
of the room. The bulk of the work sent in is, as might have been 
expected, British, but there are also contributions from Italy, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, India, and Spain. 

The catalogue, like all “Northern” catalogues, is very handsome, 
and contains twenty-four illustrations of excellent quality. In this 
matter the executive have been indeed generous, almost prodigal. 
It is well worth the sixpence charged for it. 

As the catalogue does not take account of photographic processes 
it is difficult to say how favours are distributed, but we imagine 
that the new toning formule for bromide papers have given that 
process a new lease of life. 

We do not here pretend to give anything like an adequate review 
of the pictures as a whole—there are too many good things to 
admit of that in the space at our disposal. We must be content 
to notice only a few which are either really prominent, or have 
been made so by having honour thrust upon them. It is remark- 
able that the award list in the pictorial section contains the names 
of no travel-stained, plaque-laden picture, and this may be taken 
as an indication of the freshness of the whole exhibition. R. 
Dithrkoop has many fine exhibits. He has better work here than 
“Hermelin,” which receives a plaque, but he has nothing more 
clever than “Twilight,” which receives a like honour. Not that 
the latter was beyond improvement. There is a high light on the 
collar of the male figure and another upon the wall, both of which 
are obtrusive. We shall certainly hear a great deal of Dithrkoop 
if he continues to support British exhibitions. Miss W. H. 
Aitchison has found the “soft” side of the judges with her 
“Ghetto.” It is a delicate piece of work of the chalk-drawing 
type, representing an arched street, with the distance in sunlight. 
It is a likeable thing, but not specially impressive. “A Lonely 
Road,” by Basil Schén, is a delightful bit of pure unadulterated photo- 
graphic work. It is both forceful and impressive, and the “ loneli- 
ness” of it needs no title to indicate its motif. The snow and the 
light falling upon it from an opening in the trees are admirably 
rendered, and the whole is presented with conspicuous good taste 
as to mounting. J. C. Batkin takes the fifth place—for the judges 
have placed the successful pictures in the order of their merit in 
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the award list—with “A Rift in the Fog.” This is great. It is Pilgrim’s Way”; May 3—J. J. Phelps, Esq., “Old Manchest 


one of the finest things we have ever seen, or, rather, we should 
say, it could easily be made such by a very s 
The picture presents the old contest between light and 
combatants are in dead earnest. 
gone we cannot say which will win, but our hopes are set on the 
Cabs and ’buses move along in the shrouded 


light. 


is just in the nearer cab and figures that we wou 
These seem to jump a little out of their proper p 


tion. 
come too near us. 


“Tleene,” by R. R. Hirst, is not an unpleasant face, though 
It is not a specially striking picture in 
exhibition where so many things are so good. 
is a very personal thing, and we are not so unreasonable as to 
demand that judges shall look at all pictures 
The popular judgment—of which we think little in t 
matters—will regard “I 


is tearful and sad. 


tacles. 


So far 


eene” as lucky. 


ight modification. 
fog. Both 
as the battle has already 
day, and 
er modifica- 
anes and to 


d pre 


But, after all, art 


hrough our spec- 


“A Muslin Gown,” by Mrs. Barton, has been treated with rare 


grace in being awarded 
print section. Frankly, 


stands clad in a muslin dress. 


ease. She seems, fur 


the seventh and 


we do not understand 
She seems ill, or, at least, il 
her, to be endeavouring to support her 


ast plaque in the pictorial 
this award. <A lady 
at 


weight with both hands, which rest—one on something on the 
right of her, and one on something on tl 
thing on the right may be a dressing-ta 


left is not distinguisha 
so it is rendered as t 


detail-less — blackness surrounds the figure. 


subdued shadow detail 
and Diihrkoop’s “ Twi 
North Pole to the Sout 


ble. 


he interior of a 


the difference be 
ight” is exactly 
h. The two are 


The locale may 


t of her. The some- 
he something on the 
be a bedroom, but if 
A dense — almost 
In the matter of 
ween Mrs. Barton’s print 
as the distance from the 


e le 
ble, 


cave. 


ogether in the exhibition. 


Some malicious “hangman” must have done this. 
We should like to have referred to many more, but that is not 


possible in this notice. 


Marshall on his “Sea 


orne.” 


We must, however, congratulate Mr. 
It is not every man who can see 


the pictorial possibilities of a cargo of coal lying wpon a quay. . On 
1 it is, but the treatment has made it much 


the face of it that is a 
more. 
more than sentiment, 


In Mr. J. M. Whitehead’s “The Night Cometh” there is 
here is also exquisite technique. 


He does 


not seem to have attempted to make the unwilling sun to shine 
just out of that patch of sky and just on to this patch of earth as 
Mr. A. Horsley Hinton seems to have done in his picture “In 


Airedale,” producing a distinctly artificial and stagey effect. 


The 


sun has a way of his own, and when we interfere with him it is 


often to our own hurt. 


The pictures were judged and the awards made by Archibald 


Cochrane, Ernest Marriage, F.R.P.S., and Frank M. Sutcliffe. 


append the official list :— 

Pictorial Section Prints.—Plaque 1, “The Hermelin,” R. Dithr- 
koop ; plaque 2, “ Twilight,” R. Dithrkoop; plaque 3, “ The Ghetto,” 
Miss W. H. Aitchison; plaque 4, “A Lonely Road,” Basil Schén; 
plaque 5, “A Rift in the Fog,” J. C. Batkin; plaque 6, “Tleene,” 


H. R. Hirst; plaque 7, “A Muslin Gown,” Mrs. Barton. 


We 


Hon. 


mention,—1, “ Building the Bridge,” E. T. Holding; 2, “ Breakfast,” 
Dr. E. G. Boon; 3, “A Sunlit Clerestory,”-S. G. Kimber; 4, “ Read- 


Anemones,” Dan Dunlo 


p. 


F.. H. Crossley; 5, “North Aisle, Winchester,” W. A. Clark; 
A Study in Monochrome,” Dr. A. T. Lakin; 7, “ Japanese 


Pictorial Section Lantern Slides.—Plaque 1, “Féte on the Assump- 
tion,” Dr. G. H. Rodman; plaque 2, “Mother’s Help,” Rey. H. W. 


Dic 
Hon. 


k; plaque 3, “Sunlight in Old York Church,’ W. A. Clark. 
mention.—1, “Tree in a Mist,” Ellis Kelsey; 2, “Storm 


Lifting,” C. F. Inston; 3, “Figure Study,” W. A. Taylor. 


Hollyhock,” Dr. 
H. C. Simpson. 


For Lantern Slides.—Plaque; “Smelt,” Dr. Francis’ Ward. 


Rodman. 


Hon. 


Technical and Scientific Section for Prints.—Plaque, “Pollen of 
mention.—‘ Home of 


Spider,” 


Hon. 


mention.—“ Pollen of Hollyhock,” Dr. G. H. Rodman; “Salt- 


making,” T. E. Leigh. 
on 


e following is the full list of lantern lectures :—April 27— 


opening ceremony and conversazione; April 28—S. G. Kimber, 


Esq., 


“Winchester Cathedral”; April 30—Fred W. Saxby, Esq., 


“Marvels of Insect Life”; May 1—Dr. Wm. Murray Cairns, 


“Ja 


pan and the Japanese”; May 2—Dr. John W. 


Ellis, “The 


and Salford”; May 4—Godfrey Bingley, Esq., “London to No 


Cornwall”; May 5—W. A. Clark, Esq., “ Medieval Architecture! 
May 7—exhibition of competition slides. 


THE BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY AT RUSSET 
SQUARE. 
Tur opening of the exhibition of photographs by present members 
the Birmingham Photographic Society took place on Monday eye 
ing last, when a short paper, prepared by Mr. Harold Baker, yy, 
read by Mr. P. Bale Rider, who expressed the regrets of the Bim 
ingham photographers that they were not able to be present, 
Baker’s paper consisted in a short review of photography as it he 
been practiced in Birmingham, a recital notably undertaken for qf 
clory of the Midland capital. However, it should be said that M 
Baker's eulogies were confined to the past practicians of the arti 
Birmingham, and the blushes even off Mr. Page Croft would have beg 
spared ‘had he been present. The paper noticed the work doned 
he early days of photography by Dr. Hill Norris, Alfred Pumphré 
O. Rejlander, H. P. Robinson, W. Willis, Alexander Parkes, 
George Marlow, all of whom at one time or another were membél 
of the Birmingham society which preceded the present one. 
Baker might also have mentioned the name of Laroche, who was 
colleague of the famous photographer, Napoleon Sarony, in Birmigl 
Laroche was the defendant in the celebrated law suit in whi 
he wet collodion process. 
owed by a short discussiol 
1e walls, among ‘t 
Mummery, Dr. Grindrod, an 


ham. 
Talbot claimed patent rights in 
The reading of the paper was fo 
chiefly appreciatory of the work on 
being Sir Joseph Swan, Mr. J. C. 8. 
Mr. J. C. Warburg. 
The photographs on the walls inc 
amiliar to visitors to the London ex 
understand the exhibits were selected by a committee which 
upon itself in some cases to suggest to members what. pictures 
should show. Thus Mr. Smedley Aston is represented not only} 
nis recent portraits in which the influence of the Pre-Raphaelil 
painters can be seen, but also by an early photograph of his—onel 
the notable productions of pictorial photograph, we think—“ Remil 
iscent” (No. 37). 
We are particularly glad to make tthe acquaitance ag} 
W. T. Greatbatch’s beautiful work, examples of which are shown} 
the “Orchard” (No. 661), and “Autumn Haze” (No. 62). M 
Cruwys Richards shows to better advantage in the present collecti 
than he did at the recent Birmingham exhibition, for his later wo 
in gum-bichromate has not the charm about it, in-our judgmen 
which his earlier figure studies possess. Other workers whom it 18 
pleasure to meet again are Bernard Moore, C. S. Bainton. ye 
A. Clark, George Arbuthnot, J. C. Batkin, and Miss Marian . 


ude many pictures which a 
hibitors of recent years. 


Is 


vain 0 


ston, Mr, Harold Baker contributes a few large and str 
examples of his portraiture, and Mrs. Barton is represented by 0 
Dr. Grindrod and M 
ham Society, add t 
which is sevent 
1 photography 
Squar 


or two specimens of her characteristic work. ‘ 
Harold Holcroft both members of the Birming 
the collection of photographs, the total number of 
eight. It is a collection which represents pictoria 
a very high order, and we cam commend a visit to 66, Russell 
to all those who study the work of some of our leading exhibitors. 


COBURN’S PICTURES IN LIVERPOOL. 
Aw exhibition of the works of Alvin Langdon Coburn at the vor 
the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Society was opened informa 
on the afternoon of Monday last, April 30. There was no opentt 
ceremony and no speeches, but a large number of amateur photo 
graphers and their friends, several well-known Liverpool artists, 
number of gentlemen interested in the promotion of art 1m the a 
and many well-known citizens attended to give the show a good send 


off. a . 

The idea of holding this, the first provincial exhibition of Co 
works, came from the hon. sec., Mr. C. F. Inston, who thought tha 
the educational value of this one-man collection would be of f 
greatest help in stimulating many members of the society towa™ 
pictorial, as ctorial Wo 
in Liverpool 


opposed to technical, photography, the p¥ 
being unhappily rather neglected. 
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As soon as the idea was mooted it was eagerly taken up, and 
lanks to the generosity of J. Dudley Johnston, Esq.—one of the 
etorial workers—and the help of a few others, airangements were 
on concluded with Mr. Coburn. 

So much has already been written on the pictures 


ae ¢ that detailed 
iticism is not required. 


The portraits form a most striking group, 
hilst the well-known scenes from London, Edinburgh, Rome, and 
enice, are all of great interest. Of the land scapes four snow pic- 
Tes are very realistic, the rendering of the tones of the first snow 
ing uncommonly good. 
The greatest interest is naturally cen'tred on the 
udies—taken especially for this exhi ition—of the Liverpool Docks. 
What can we say of these? Here have we been living in and 
ound these docks for years, seen them photographed from what 
peared to be every point of view, and yet Mr. Coburn comes down 
ra short half-day and obtains “ Coburnesques” such as we have 
iver even dreamed of. All the seven are in eresting ; three stand 
it pre-eminent. Of these three one entitled “Spider Webs,” the 
Otive of which is the web of entangled rigging and its shadows on 
@ water, is very fascinating. The other two, “The Prow” and 
The Rudder,” are masterpieces, and yet how simple: the one in 
aich the bow and bowsprit of a large vessel run up the side and top 
the picture, and help with the other two parts of the frame to 
elese an expanse of water broken in the distance by the dim dock 
Wl and a cloud of steam, is most effective, the interest of the 
sture being here the part thus enclosed. Contrast this with “The 
idder,” very similar in composition, but then the projecting stern 
the vessel, the rudder itself, the staging and the men form the 
int of interest. 
We can only congratulate Mr. Coburn on what undoubtedly is his 
zat characteristic, that he is able intuitively to seize points of 
2w in a manner peculiarly his own. 
The exhibition will remain open for a fortnight, and it is one which 
hose interested, not only in photography, but art as wel 
it. There are many towns with photographic clubs and 
thin easy distance o 


group of seven 


, should 
societies 
Liverpool, and we would urge on the mem- 
ts to be sure to visit an exhibition from which so much is to be 
mnt. C. THurston Hornanp. 


Patent Dews., 


oe ag 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

*hoto Mechanical Notes.” 

Che following applications for patents were made between April 
and 21 :— 

tour Puotoerapny.—No. 9,100. Sensitive plate for colour photo- 

' graphy. B. J. Mills for La Societé Anonyme des Plaques 
et Papiers Photographiques A. Lumiere et ses Fils, Lyons. 

RTABLE APPARATUS.—No. 9,370. Improvements in portable photo- 
graphic apparatus, suitable for photographing and reproducing 

“animated scenes. Henri Louis Hurt, 46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London. 

ACING THE CamERA.—No. 9,371. Improvements in apparatus for 
determining the right position of the photographic camera. 
Alfred Muschke, 16, Hansaring, Cologne. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

se specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
‘Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

ITOGRAPH Copyine MAcHINE.—No. 25,040, 1905. The invention 
is a machine for carrying out a method of reproducing the tones 
of a photograph by straight lines, ruled on to paper, the lines 
varying in width according to the tones of the original. <A 
Telief is made of the photograph, and may be repreduced in 
harder form by electrotyping or stereotyping. It is then fixed 
on to a movable bed plate, like the bed plate of a planing 
machine, so that it can be moved to and fro under a fixed pen. 
Provision may be made, if desired, for lifting the pen on the 
return stroke of the bed. The paper on which the drawing is 
to be executed is fixed in position over the relief, and the bed 
as then drawn under the fixed pen. The pen is adjusted so that 


when lightly touching the paper it draws a very fine line, and 


as the pressure increases, the thickness of the ine drawn 
increases. By moving the bed under the pen and_ slowly 


traversing the pen just as is done in a planing machine, we get 
a reproduction in line of the original subject. The continuous 
tone of the original subject is thus mechanically broken up into 
lines of varying widths. It is much better to draw on paper 
held absolutely flat on the bed of the machine and get the vary- 
ing breadth of line by causing the relief to travel beneath a 
stylus at the same time as the paper travels beneath the pen. 
The varying thickness of the relief communicates a motion to 
the stylus which is by some means communicated to the pen and 


causes it to draw a fine or a thick line according to the thickness 
oi the relief at the moment beneath the stylus. In the machine 
shown in Figs. 1 to 3, the relief image and the drawing paper 
are fixed side by s‘de on the reciprocating table, a, the paper 
being on the left hand side and the image on the right hand side 
Fig. 1). The table is reciprocated by the rack, 6, and geared 
sector, c, operated from the driving wheel, d, by the connecting 
rod, e, and crank, f. The pen, g, and style, h, are mounted 
at the ends of the lever, &, pivoted about a transverse axis in a 
bracket, J, which slides freely on a transverse bar, m, of square 
section, a spring, v, being attached to the lever tending to lift 
the pen from the paper. Near the ends of the bar, m, are fixed 
brackets, n, n, supporting a transverse screw rod, 0, meshing 


with a screw-threaded hole in the bracket, 1; the rod, 0, carries 
at one end a ratchet wheel, p, adapted to engage with a pawl, g, 
carried on the framework of the machine and caused to press on 
the ratchet wheel by a spring. The bar, m, is capable of a slight 
vertical movement, being mounted in vertical slots in the frame- 
work of the machine, and is also provided with rollers at its ends 
ying with groove cams, 7, & at the sides of the machine. 
The cam, 7, is mounted on the driving shaft and the cam, s, on a 
supplementary shaft carried in a backet, t, at the other side of 
the machine. The driving shaft and supplementary shaft carry 
gear wheels meshing with gear wheels on a transverse shaft, w, 
by which motion is communicated to the cam s. The operation 
of the machine is as follows:—The table a, starting irom the 
right hand side of its travel moves to the left to the position 
shown in the figures, "the image passing under the style and the 
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drawing paper under the pen, a single line being thus drawn. 
At the end of the movement of the table to the left, the cams 
r,s, lift the transverse bar, m, and so, by reason of the spring, v, 
lift the pen from the-paper; the table then travels back to the 
tight and at the end of its backward movement, the cams allow 
the bar, m, to descend pressing the pen on to the paper again. 
The pawl, g, during the upward movement of the 
bar m, and rod, 0, passes over one tooth of the 
ratchet, y, and the downward movement of the bar, m, causes 
the pawl g, to tun the ratchet wheel one tooth, thus turning 
the rod, 0, and moving the bracket, 1, transversely. The table 
then moves to the right again and the operations are repeated. 
It will be seen that in the above described machine the motion of 
the stylus alters the pressure of the pen on the paper; I may, 
however, use a pen consisting of a capillary tube charged with 
ink, and cause the motion of the stylus to control the flow of 
the ink either mechanically or electrically as in the syphon 
recorder or in any other suitable way. This method of repro- 
duction has great advantages in three-colour or multiple-colour 
reproduction as the paper can be swept under three banks of 
pens controlled by three different reliefs, and charged with three 
different inks in three directions making 120 degrees with one 
another without moving the paper from its bed, thus 
ensuring register, or, if preferred, the pens may sweep succes- 
sively over the paper, which remains stationary in three direc- 
tions making 120 degrees with each other. Edward Russell 
Clarke, 35, Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park, London, W. 


The following complete specification is open to public inspection 

before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901:— 

Dayiicur Cuancinc.—No. 18,413. Improvements relating to day- 
light changing for photographic plates, films, etc. Neue Photo- 
graphische Gesellschaft. 

SSS 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


The 1906 price list of Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons looks as 
attractive in its old English binding as any photographic list we can 
recollect. Its contents are no less special in character as it is limited 
to Messrs. Butcher’s own productions, a description of which, never- 
theless, occupies 700 pages. © The list is intended primarily for 
dealers, vide the section “Business Cards,” in which are detailed 
the facilities provided by Messrs. Butcher for getting and selling 
their goods, but it’ is supplied to amateur applicants for 1s. 6d. 

A circular, illustrating fifty patterns of photo-pendants, reaches 
us from Mr. J. Elliott, Market Place, Nottingham. 

A new list of Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright’s, Croydon, will 
be read with interest from the facts which it supplies respecting the 
firm’s new bathed plates and modified “ Verichrome” plates; facts 
bearing on exposure, screens, development, and safe-lights. Sent 
free. 

A very beautiful portfolio of specimens of half-tone and line- 
engraving comes to our table from Mr. Chas. W. Harness, of 37, 
Princess Street, Wolverhampton. Mr. Harness photographs for 
catalogue and book illustration, and undertakes the production of 
plates of all kinds, from the coarse half-tone for newspaper printing 
to the set of three or four-colour blocks, of which fine examples are 
included in the portfolio. A trade price list for engraving work is 
obtainable from Mr. Harness. 

Tue Tella Camera Company, 110, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W., 
send us their catalogue for the forthcoming season, drawing attention 
to their system of extended payments, and of acceptance of old 


apparatus in part payment for new. 
— 


Tue View Album.—In an Inverness newspaper we see a review of 
an album of views produced by Mr. J. Porter, photographer, of 
Aberdeen, from which we may quote as showing the local publicity 
derivable from e publication of this kind. The pictures, most of 
them taken from fresh points of view, are sixty-four in number, and 
Goyer an area including the town of Inverness—the scenic merits of 
which are well represented—Culloden Moor, Strathdearn, the Cale- 
donian Canal—an elaborate series—Beauly, Dingwall, Strathpeffer, 
the Black Isle, and Nairn district. The street photographs of 
Inverness are particularly excellent, giving the thoroughfares, as they 
do, that true aspect of bustle which is always associated with the 
summer and autumn seasons, 


Deetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


May. Name of Society. Subject. 


| 
Hackney Photographie Society) Trip to Waltham Abbey. 
Aberdeen Photo Art Club .| Outing to Bennachie, 
Bristol Photographic Club Outing to Winterbourne, 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc. Trip to Epping Forest, 
Chelsea and District Photo. Soc. Outing to Oxshott. 
Hackney Photo, Society ......... HORT By feelin Light, 
Birmingham Photo. Society. ...| Exhibition of Hand Camera Work, 
Bristol Photographic Club ..| Club Meeting at Headquarters 
.| Leeds Camera Club.......... Sale and Exchange of Apparatus, 
Acton Photographic Society ..., Lantern Evening. 
Everton Camera Club Half Day Outing to Bromborough, 


“Hampton Cour lace,” 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc am, curt: Palace a 


DD OMM HM AMMAN 


“Focal-Plane Work.” Mr. M, ¥ 
| Hudson. 
{ee Evening. Lantern Slides F 


..| Cricklewood Photo. Society...... 


Presentation of Awards in Memba 

Competitions. 
Plates and Papers for Pictorial Work, 
“Spectro-Photography and the Makin 
10 «.1a:4.....| London and Proy. Photo. Assn of Light Filters, including Control! 

| | Methods by the Abney Colour Discs, 

‘ | \. Mr. T. Thorne Baker, F.C §. 
Richmond Camera Club ........., Annual General Meeting. 


1] Rusby Photographie Society ...| {A gatour Photograghen Meng 
Guascow SovurHERN PuHotoGRapuic Assocration.—The oe 
general meeting was held in the Club Rooms, 169, Eglinton Street 
on. Tuesday, April 24, at 8 o’clock p.m., Mr. W. S. Morren, President 
in the chair, The financial statement showing a balance of £3 10s, 1d 
on the year’s working was considered satisfactory. The officers fo 
the ensuing year were elected, as follows :—President, W. H. Wilso 
Vice-President, Robert Wallace ; Secretary, Charles Young, 217, Cro 
Road, Partick; Treasurer, HE. J. Grant; Librarian, R. Lindsa 
Council, J. Pollock, A. Neilson, R. Ure, W. S. Morren, Miss 
Somerville, and Miss E. Miller; Delegates to the Scottish Pho 
graphic Federation, the President, Vice-President, and Secret 
The outings for the summer programme were also arranged. 
Roruernam PuHorocrapuic Socrery.—The Page-Croft pigm 
paper was demonstrated to the members at the meeting held 
April 20. The case of manipulation and the delicacy of the finishet 
prints proved not 'the least of its recommendations. Mr. C. 
Davis, assistant secretary, in a subsequent address on “ Plate nl 


G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution... 
Cardiff Windsor Amat. Ph. Soc. 


ing for Beginners,” urged the importance of cleanliness of apparal 
and carefulness in the use of approved formule. 
Sourn Lonpow Pxorocrapurc Socrmry.—aAt a recent meeting, Mr 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., gave a lecture on wave photography of 
very educative character. As to the lens, the better the qual na 
better the work should be, but as the lens generally had to hi 
stopped down to f/16, a good rapid rectilinear should give as fines 
picture as most were likely to require. As a guide to exposure, 1008 
of a second at //16 in good April sunlight, and a plate abou 200 H 
and D. should give a properly exposed plate. From much expel 
menting he considered the roller-blind shutter working in front 9 
the lens was the best type, though on dull days a focal plane shutte 
would be of value, Wave photography was not meant for the itt 
fly amateur, as one had to run many risks of life and limb. Sea b 
and oilskins must be worn, and the camera must be well protectet 
as the salt spray would ruin the metal parts in a week. In attem 
ing to capture the big breaking roller it was well to have a com 
panion at the end of a stout rope. As the power of the lig! i” 
much the same for sea and sky, the exposure given fits both, so tha 
clouds and sea are usually rendered on the same plate. A little fom 
ground generally improved the picture, though composition 
rather to be chanced. Development should be with a dilute ay 
clean working developer, and stand development was very suitable 
A Goop Summer Procrammr.—The Bristol Photographic a 
have just issued their programme for the first two months of tt 
summer season. Excursions are arranged for every Saturday al 
noon and every Wednesday evening, while once a month there 18 
technical night at headquarters. Certain of the outings i; i 
specially devoted to giving practical help to beginners 10 the oa 
and the monthly meetings are to afford a continuation © 
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. . . | 
ruction in the subsequent operations of development, printing, | was the subject of a lecture by Mr. H. W. Fincham on the 18th 


> etc. | inst. A practical demonstration by means of a lantern and incan- 
HE Bristor Puorograrnic Crus.—At the annual general meet- | “escent gaslight enhanced its value materially. A number of 
‘held last week, Mr. John Fisher in the chair, the following negatives of medium to thin density were projected on the screen, 
ers were elected :—President, John Fisher, Esq., Hon. A.R.C.A. and, with a stop value f/11, the exposure required, enlarging from 


don; vice-presidents, Mr. M. B. Fowler, F.C.S., Mr. H. R. | 4 to whole on rapid bromide paper, was about 30 seconds. For 
ford, Mr. J. Steger, B.Sc. ; council, Messrs. T. W. Brown, A. E. those who worked with films, the lecturer showed a method of 
ms, H. Goodenough, J. S. Guthrie, F. Little, and W. W. Smith ; focussing by means of a piece of veiling net sandwiched between 
“secretary, Mr. George Easonsmith, Central Printing Works, St. two pieces negative glass. Amidol was recommended as a developer 
yhen’s Street; hon. treasurer, Mr. E. Beaven; hon. folio secre- and made up as follows: Sulphite of soda, loz.; citric acid, 
, Mr. R. W. Coates ; hon. reporter, Mr. M. B. Fowler, F.C.8. 20 grains; bromide of potassium, 15 grains; water, 200z. Take 


an Hur, PHorocrapure Socrery opened their summer programme | 5 grains of amidol and dissolve in loz. of water, and then add 
visiting Thornton Abbey last week. The abbey claimed the loz. of the above sulphite solution. 

test attention, and knowing that there is to be a comparison Cuetsra and Disrricr Puorograruic Soctery.—At a meeting 
rork done at the monthly meeting next Thursday, great care | held on April 19, 1906, at Public Library, Manresa Road, Mr. A. G. 
exercised in securing the best points of view. The next outing Mountford lectured on “Flashlight’ Simplified.” He explained 
) Beverley and its Minster on May 12. that he used argentum powder as, owing to its fineness, it fires 
ron Puorograruic CLus.—The winter series of weekly lectures | Gwickly, practically instantaneously, and very little was needed to 
demonstrations were brought to a close on Friday, April 27, with secure a good flash. Spread the powder in a line from 2ft. to 3ft. 
address by the chairman, Mr. Hector Maclean, F.R.P.S., on | long—the longer the better, as good diffusion and soft lighting 
fpes of Hand Cameras.” The subject, to which over an hour will thereby be secured. He recommended firing the powder by 
‘a half was devoted by the lecturer, was illustrated by means a spark from a small induction coil supplied with current from a 
large assemblage of representative hand cameras. A good deal small accumulator. The whole cutfit would be obtained for con- 
de information imparted was of necessity elementary, but one | Siderably less than a pound. 

Wo points deserve recording. One was the statement that an 


<> 

ent hand camera should be provided with two distinct types = 
iew-finders. Of these, one should be of the form which shows Commercial § Legal Intelligence 
qall replica of the scene or subject which the photographer 2 
3 down upon, such as is found in the so-called “brilliant” view- cs aaa 
ws; while the other should take the shape of the “direct THE statement of affairs in the estate of Eleanor Keene, of 52, High 

* pattern, such as is usually fitted to a focal plane camera. Street, Burton, photographer and widow, has been issued. The gross 
ther matter enlarged upon related to the diaphragm shutter, iabilities are £200 12s. 8d., of which £162 5s. 2d. is expected to rank 
th, although indicating a range of four or more snapshot for dividend, and there is a deficiency of of £103 10s. 2d. Debtor 
Sures, was often virtually a one-speed shutter. In this connec- states the cause of her failure to be slackness of trade, heavy working 
he outlined the advantages of a new pattern shutter in which | expenses, and keen competition, and she anticipated a deficiency of 
speed, instead of being “regulated” by a friction of a pneu- | £141 17s. 8d. According to the Official Receiver’s report, the bank- 
¢ brake, was varied by altering the size of the opening in the | rupt states: (a) That she carried on the business of a photographer, 
sure blades, much as is done with the slit of a focal plane ormerly carried on by her husband; (b) That she continued the 
ter. Another promising adjunct to hand cameras which he | business on his death, although she was advised by her solicitors 
jéd and explained was a new type of moderate power telephoto | that the business was insolvent; that she believes her husband’s 


/which,.no larger than an ordinary R.R., gave an image of iabilities at his death were about £300, and his assets about the 
msions equivalent to those attainable with a lens of 10in. focus, | same amount as in the present statement; (c) That her husband, by 
a camera extension of only Sin.; the working aperture is //9, his will, left her all his estate, but she has not proved the will, he 
the name of the lens “Bis-telar.” The one shown was fitted to eing insolvent; (d) That she was frequently sued by creditors, and 
mdinary 4-plate roll-film camera of about the dimensions of a | that twice within the past six months certain of her goods were 
mo) bP.” seized under small executions; (e) That the only books are a rough 
INDON AND PRovincraL PHorocRapHio Assocration.—Mr. H. T. cash book and a day book, that she became aware of her insolvency 
dy favoured the above Association with a visit on the 26th ult., welve months ago, or probably longer, and thinks she has been 
‘Freshwater being in the chair. Mr. Malby’s subject was a rading at a loss for some time past. 

ction of lantern slides, and over a hundred of the Tue first meeting of creditors was held on April 19 of the Birming- 
est class of slides were shown. The first series was one taken ham and District National Trading Company, Norwich Union 
“Mr. Malby’s heme, just upon the borders of Epping Forest. Chambers. The statement of affairs showed liabilities £146. The 
lecturer said that much as Epping was decried, there was meeting was adjourned until April 27. 

really fine photographic work to be done there at all seasons A Lrxenrss Casr.—At the City of London Court, on April 26, Mr. 
ie year. Mr. Malby next treated child life in the poorer parts Aaron Lissack, 46, London Wall, claimed 19s. from Messrs Emberson 


ondon and other large cities, saying that when working in the | and Son, photographers, 62, Cheapside, money paid for a photograph. 
's, it was almost impossible to obtain more than one shot per day | Plaintiff said that the photograph was inaccurate and the workman- 
ty one street, as the youngsters, immediately they discovered what | ship bad. Defendants said that the photograph had been approved 


was about, were off like wild rabbits.—(? Eps.) Cloud studies | by the plaintiff, and was quite satisfactory. Plaintiff said his face 
wed, most of them being in series of three to seven, taken at was blurred. The Judge found for the defendants, with costs. 

‘vals of three minutes, the change in the formation being very Tue SALE oF A Business.—At the City of London Police Court, 
ced. A series taken by the aid of a specially bent glass dis- | on April 26, Messrs. Taylor, photographers, Queen Victoria Street, 


mg mirror caused great amusement, some of the effects being claimed £8 10s. and £3 14s., in two actions, from Mr. H. J. Blount, 
funny for words. Flower studies, Mr. Malby’s favourite work, 63, London Road, Derby, as damages for breach of contract. It 
luded the series, and in this connection the lecturer said it was | seemed that the plaintiffs disposed of their business at Derby to the 
rative to have the same foliage as the flowers. He also insisted defendant under a contract which said, “ All orders taken by the 
{the use of orthochromatic plates and screens for this class of vendors during the last twelve months and those on the books at. 
Mr. Teape, referring to the distortion slides, asked where | this date which ate incomplete shall be taken over and executed by 
mirrors could be obtained. Mr. Malby said the mirror was | the purchaser.” The defendant refused to fulfil some of the orders, 
sy an expensive item, as it had both horizontal and vertical and as a result the plaintiffs were sued for the return of the 
atures. In fact, it had cost-some £80 to make, though he deposits. The plaintiffs now claimed those sums as damages for 
sht that one having been made others could be done somewhat | breach of contract. The defendant said that the plaintiffs had no 
er. business to pay the money claimed. The Judge found for the 
atH MrppiEsex \_PHorograpuic ~Socrery.—Bromide enlarging defendant in both cases, with costs. 
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In the Birmingham Court of Bankruptcy, on April 27, Mr. Registrar 
Whitelock made a receiving order in the matter of Arthur Henry 
Seeley Draycott and John Arthur Draycott, of 64 and 65, New Street, 
and 138, The Parade, Leamington, photographers and art dealers, 


trading as The Draycott Galleries. 
solicitor, in the proceedings. 


Mr. Walter J. Rabnett 


is 


PHorogRAPHic JouRNALISM.—At the City of London Court, on 
April 26, Mr. C. F. W. Sage, 164, Bouverie Street, H.C., sued the 
“Daily Express,” Limited, for £19 as damages for breach of contract. 


Mr. Turner appeared for the defendants. 


Plaintiff said that in 


July he was employed by the defendants to “get out” their phote- 
graphic page. He was to be paid a salary of £3 a week for six 


months. 
had been terminated. 


That was paid to him for six months, but the arrangement 
There was, however, he maintained, a con- 


versation to the effect that he was to be paid a commission on a 
scheme for selling pictures to other papers, and his case was that 


the defendants had broken the contract. 
called upon, the Judge remarking t 


The defendants were not 
at no case had been made out. 


Sunpay Trading. — Walter Charles Cork, a Bradford photo- 


grapher; Arthur Bell and Elizabeth Perry, confectioners, 


ot 


Baildon, were summoned at the Otley Police Court on April 27 for 


Sunday trading at Baildon. 
maximum penalty—to the superintenden 
an acknowledgment. 
and Perry 2s. 6d., including costs. 


Cork sent a postal order for 5s.—the 
of police, and asked for 
Cork was fined 5s., including costs, and Bell 


Gunn anp Co., Liwrrep (Photographers, London). —Issue op 
March 22 of £300 5 per cent. debentures, part of a series created 
November 29, 1904, to secure £1,000, charged on the company’s 


property, present and future, including uncalled capital. 
trustees. Total amount previously issued of same series, £700. 
Eniarcempent Fraud.—Last week, at Bolton, 


No 


Robert Francis 


Demmock, photographer, of Accrington, was sent to prison for 


three months for obtaining a shilling by false pretence from a 


A Porson Summons.—John Smith, a Harrow watchmaker, 


ady. 
He obtained the money on the pretence of enlarging a photograph. 
was 


summoned at Edgware last week for selling a photographic inten- 
sifying solution containing 40 grains of corrosive sublimate without 


labelling the bottle “poison.” 


A science master at Harrow recently 


found in the possession of one of his pupils a bottle of the intensifier 


not labelled poison. He communicated with the 
Society. 
Society, and defendant, who pleaded that he sold the article 


received by him, was fined 5s. and 8s. 6d. costs. 


i 


Pharmaceutical 
Mr. W. S. Glyn-Jones appeared for the Pharmaceutical 
as 


A Trrumpx of Diction—We are pleased to see the laudable 
measures taken by our contemporary, “The Amateur Photographer,” 


to educate and improve the photographic novice. 


The offer is now 


being made of a plaque (designed in Glasgow), replicas of which in 
silver and bronze are to be awarded in a series of beginners’ com- 


petitions. 


The design of the plaque is described by our contem- 


porary in the following passage, which is, perhaps, as beautiful 
a thing in its way as any writing on art in photography which we 


have had the pleasure of perusing :— 


“ The subject represents Photography seated at the feet of Art, having 


laid down for the moment she too must go, where, above the liar 


to 


her craft, whilst her sister points the way the camera and other appli- 


ances pecutemple of knowledge, the sun shines.” 


It must be difficult to imagine the merit of a photographic work 


which deserves an award answering to the above description. 


“R. A. P.”—A writer from a southern seaside resort informs us 


hat a photographer practising there 
his name, the initials, “R. A. P.” 
precise diploma these letters denote, 


ions—six photographs on a postcard 
graphers in the town may be pleased 
correct title. 


photographic holiday, relteved of all 
organised by Mr. Slater can be heartily commended. 


Ossesses, as an appendage to 
We are unable to say what 
hough it may be stated that 
in view of the close prices charged for the photographer’s produc- 
for 1s. 9d.the other photo- 
to anticipate “R.I.P.” as a 


Tue full programme of tours in Holland and Germany, conducted 
ny Mr. W. F. Slater, has now been published, and can be obtained 
rom him at 86, Longhurst Road, Lee, §.E. To those desiring a 
he cares of travel, the tours 


Dews and Dotes. 


Apurstve Dry Mounting Company, Limited, v. The Adhere 
Film Company.—In Mr. Justice Kekewich’s Court, in the Chance 
Division, counsel, on April 11, said he had a motion on behalf of th 
plaintiff company in an action brought by them against the defenday 
company for alleged infringement of two letters patent. It had bee 
arranged, with his Lordship’s sanction, that the motion should stan 
over until Monday, April 30. Mr. Justice Kekewich assented. — 

Dark Rooms for Tourists.—The editors of the “ Photograph 
Monthly ” (“ The Photogram”) notify us that they have in prepar 
tion the fifth annual directory of dark rooms available for touris 
throughout the world. They invite owners of dark rooms who mi 


| 
not be included to apply to them for entry in the directory. 


1 
favour, a copy of the directory itself, and copies of the dark- 
sign, shown on a reduced scale herewith, are offered free of cha 


WHERE THIS SIGN IS SEEN.A DARKROOM: 
{S PROVIDED FOR THE USE OF TOURIST 3S. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS-A LIST OF SUCH DARK 
ROOMS ALLOVERTHE WORLDIS PUBLISHED: 


BY THE EDITORS OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MONTHLY-6 FARRINGDON AVENUES 
LONDON E.C.ANDA COPY MAY BE SEEN. 
WITHIN: 


to those who will undertake to keep the sign displayed and 
directory available for reference. 

A Crrtunorm Accident.—Mr. J. W. Wakelin, of Braintree, wii 
to the daily papers as follows:—My daughter was sitting writ 
near a lamp, when a comb made of celluloid caught fire. As a resi 
it burnt nearly all her hair off, and simply roasted her scalp, caus) 
awful agony. But for the unremitting at ention of two dod 
and a hospital nurse, my daughter would undoubtedly have lo 
her eyesight, if not her life. In the interest of suffering hum 
I am making this public in the hope that something may be di 
either to stop the sale of, or, at least, to stamp as “inflammab 
these articles, so that the public may know what they are purchas 
My daughter had not the least idea that she was buying a danger 
article when she bought the comb. 

Tun Late Mr. Arthur Holborn.—We regret to announce the deat 
after a short illness, of Mr. Arthur Holborn, of Graphic Ho 
Stokes Croft, Bristol. Mr. Holborn, as a photographer, bab 
well known in Bristol for more than forty years. : 


also, in former years, branches at Thornbury and other pl 
Mr. Holborn was a Freemason, being a member of ‘the Moa Loa 
His excellent personal qualities were generally recognised, and t 
announcement of his death will occasion a wide feeling 0 regret a 
deep sympathy for his widow and family. 
Royar Institution.—At the annual meeting, held on May - 
following gentlemen were unanimously elected as officers for 
ensuing year:—President—The Duke of Northumberlan ; treas 
—Sir James Crichton-Browne; secretary—Sir William om 
managers—Sir William de W. Abney, the Right Hon. Lou 
stone, the Right Hon. Harl Cathcart, Dr. ING Vile Chureh, Te) 
Elgar, Dr. D. W. C. Hood, Mr. M. Horner, Sir William aa 
the Right Hon. Lord Kelvin, Mr. H. F. Makins, Dr. Lw sie 
Sir R. Douglas Powell, Bart., the Right Hon. Lord on 
Mr. Alexander Siemens, and the Right Hon. Sir John i 
visitors—Dr. J. Mitchell Bruce, Mr. Dugald Clerk, Six John 


neers  B. De 

Crages, Mr. H. Cunynghame, Mr. G. F. Deacon; a E 

Rev. J. H. Ellis, Mr. R. K. Gray, Mr. C. i. Gores a 
A. ©. Ionides, Mr. C. E. Melchers, “4. 


Henriques, Mr. 


Merton, Mr. H. Swithinbank, and Mr. G. P. Willoughby- 


ay 4. 1306. 
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SERIES of summer courses are announced as just commencing 
e Manchester Municipal School of Technology. Three are on 
ms, portraiture, and printing processes; whilst a fourth treats 
ranch of work in which we are glad to see systematic instruc- 
s being given, viz., catalogue illustration. The lecturer is Mr. 
nden, and the syllabus includes :—* Genera arrangement and 
in relation to the subject matter. The typography and press- 

Paper suitable for different methods of illustration. Cover 
The photography of different objects, as machinery, furni- 
garments, millinery. The preparation of drawings and the 
ning’ of photographs for ‘process’ reproduction. The 
yds of reproduction, line, half-tone, tri-colour and collotype pro- 
i. The printing and binding of catalogues. A small catalogue 
ye prepared during the course as an example.” We should like 
the designing and carrying out of photographic advertisements 
eceive special attention in the schools of p hotography. It is 
y remunerative branch of photography, pursued at present by 
avatively few men, who naturally see no reason to talk about 


i suicide of a photographer named Abraham Booth, aged fifty- 
, of West End, Stapleford, occurred last week. According to 
idence at the inquest, the deceased drank some of the chemicals 
n his business, and died shortly afterwards. 
IRE is now on exhibition in the Art Gallery at Kingston a photo- 
i¢ panorama of San Francisco, by the late Edward Muybridge. 
isists of thirteen prints, each 16in. by 22in., and is a very fine 
of photography. It is probably the only copy in this coun’ ry. 
forocRAPHY Simplified” is the heading to a series of chapters 
enced in the “Queen” by Mr, Snowden Ward, with illustrations 
rs. Catharine Weed Ward. ‘The first instalment deals with 
rinting as the simplest introduction to photography. 

AL Photographic Society.—In addition to the paper to be read 
r, H. J. Channon on May 8, a demonstration of a new self- 
paper will be given by Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd. 
1 Scottish Federation.—Sir John Ure Primrose, Bart., LL.D., 
2en elected to the presidency. He is connected with at least 
derafed societies, the Glasgow Southern Ph.A. and the Glasgow 
m Amateur Ph. A., and is an ardent photographer. His ser- 
in connection with the opening of The Salon at Glasgow, even 
labouring under the multifarious duties pertaining to the Lord 
st of Glasgow, are probably not forgotten by the Federation. 
that is freed from his civic duties, he is taking a more active 
ersonal interest in the work of the societies. 

| Kodak Travelling Exhibition is now making a tour in the 
amparts of England. The following are the places to be visited 
teession, and the dates during which the exhibition remains 
—Huddersfield, April 23, 27; Southport, April 30, May 4; 
ord, May 7, 11; Preston, May 14, 18; Burnley, May 21, 25; 
gate, May 28, June 1; York, June 5, 9; Darlington, June 12, 16; 
by, June 19, 23. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
Vo notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
iddresses of the writers are given. 


We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
Wy our correspondents, ‘ 


pees! gh 
IFICATION BY THE CHROMIUM PROCESS. 
To the Editors. 


tlemen,—I am afraid that Mr. Thorne Bake 
s on “ The Theory and Practice of Intensification,” has gone 
much astray in his explanations of the theory of the chromium 
is. This method of intensification was very carefully investi- 
by Mr. D. J. Carnegie and myself* a year or so ago, hence I 
le to speak positively with regard to matters that Mr. Baker 
to have treated from very speculative points of view. In 
‘cond article it is stated that “the ‘bleached’ image, after 


r 


NTED 


8 


, in his series of 


abstract of Messrs. Carnegie's and Piper’s papers, which originally appeared 
Amateur Photographer,” is given in the BRITISH JOURNAL ALMANAQ, 
794,—Eps, B J.P. 


washing, may be re-deyeloped with an alkaline reducing so 
when certain chromium compounds are precipitated upon the o 


lution, 
riginal 


silver and sub-haloid image, thus giving very considerable intensi- 


| 

| 

fication to the negative.” 

| decomposes the precipitated chromate, with the result that 
| of chromium adhere to the silver particles, and cause the inte 
I rede 

| tion. 


anywhere near the truth. 
brown oxide, is formed during the act of bleaching the imag 


is the original silver of the image. The developer plays n 
in the production of the compound, and has very little subs 
effect upon it. 
arivia 


speedily reduced to chronic oxide by any developer. 

We are also told that the chromium oxides are 
etween the granules of silver, and that “very small, if any, 
action takes place between the chromium oxides and the 1 
silver particles.” This statement is made on no better evidenc 


exceeded 1,200 diameters. The more rational test of analys 


granules, but is so intimately associated with the silver th: 
wo substances cannot readily be separated. There is, no 
a definite molecular relationship between the quantities of o 


remains in the image is materially affected by the fact 
reduction taking place in an acid solvent solution, There 
ikely 


she bleaching process. This point, however, we could not 
definitely. Mr. Baker gives figures from which he assume 
intensification is greater in the under-exposed than in the 
exposed parts of the image; but this assumption is not war 


exactly the same intensification as the fog strip. In the lowe 
and in the highest strips the intensification is practically 
and the falling off in 
experimental error. 
With regard to the practical application of the process it 
be interesting to know why Mr. Baker assumed that 
of “modern” formule he uses potassium chromate instead 
bichromate. I think it has before been pointed out to him ir 


way of arriving at the same result as that obtained with the 


I must also poin 
caustic soda) is the least desirable out of the many availab 
is slow in its action and often leads to frilling and also to 
staining if the dévelopment is prolonged and carried out in 
light. Sodium carbonate is the safest alkali to use, but it i 
to ayoid alkaline developers and use amidol. 

With regard to the permanganate process, I experimented 
this about two years ago, and came to a conclusion quite o 
to that of Mr. Thorne Baker. The solution, eyen when fresh, 


which I obtained «lean results there was practically no 


though his measurements show an almost negligible amount 


very obvious reason he recommends two entirely diffe 
the permanganate process in Chapters II. and III. 


o be any interaction between the oxide and the reduced 
silver, but it is just, possible that some loose chemical combination 
exists between the silver and the chromium compounds produced in 


by his figures, which show that the highest density has received 


ally decomposed spontaneously, and deposited a manganese com- 
pound indiscriminately over the over film, and in the few cases in 


intensification; no more than can be produced by many processes o 
simple’ redevelopment involving no metallic addition to the image. 
Mr. Baker claims very great intensification in the case of negatives, 


And also that “the redeveloper quickly 


oxides 
nsifica- 


I cannot understand what Mr. Baker had in mind when he 
referred to “precipitated chromate,” and these two separate explana- 
tions are not exactly in accord with each other, while neither is 
The chromium compound, which is a 


e, and 


he agent responsible for its reduction from the bleaching solution 


oO part 
equent 


It reduces it to a lower oxide, but this effect is very 
and almost imperceptible in the case of an image containing 
both silver and oxide, though if the brown oxide is isolated it is 


precipitated 


inter- 
educed 
e than 


that afforded by examination under the microscope, which would not 
be likely to reveal such conditions, even if its magnification somewhat 


is will 


soon show that the oxide is not simply precipitated between the 


at the 
doubt, 
riginal 


silver and reduced oxide, though the proportion of the latter that 


of its 
is not 


sett 
s that 
well- 
ranted 


® 


st two 
equal, 


he second and third strips suggests only an 


would 


e-use of 
calcium chromate would accelerate the action, and why in his list 


of the 
n your 


columns that the use of chromate is only an undesirable and expensive 


bichro- 


mate, which is certainly the salt used in most “modern” formule. 
out that the developer he gives (hydroquinone an, 


e. It 
sligh 
bright 
s bes 


with 
pposed 
gener- 


usefu 


in the 


case of experimental strips. This suggests only that the photometer 
is a better judge of density than is the human eye. . For some not 
rent formule for 


With regard to mercurial intensification, the statement that sodium 
sulphite does not re-blacken the image but produces a brown colour- 


Zee 


A 
§ 


neem 
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ation is not in accord with my experience, for at one time I specially 
favoured this partcular process for negatives on account of the clean 
black images that I obtained with it. It is strange that the only 
really reliable mercurial process, mercury and ferrous oxalate, has 
not even been referred to. Mr. Baker mentions in his first article, as 
a recent method of intensification, “the conversion of the silver into 
a haloid, which will darken on exposure to light.” It would be 
interesting to know of such a process, but I never yet met with it, 
Though I have frequently used such methods for diminishing density, 
TI am not acquainted with one that increases it.—Yours, etc., 
Blackheath, April 28, 1906. C. Werrporne Piper. 


BLEACHING BROMIDES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Your correspondence on sepia toning interests me, 
and I may perhaps be allowed to submit a few notes, at the same 
time preserving brevity. 

Experience in this direction began for me in January, when two 
enlargements of views from Epping Forest were toned, and proved 
successful such that they now hang framed in a study. Since then, 
I have thus treated some dozen pictures, ringing the changes on the 
extent of bleaching, and hence the depth of tone in a finished print. 
The fact remains, however, and it appears to support the truth of 
Mr. Allen’s inference that the prints are invariably dried previous 
to toning, although soaking is occasionally resorted to in order 
to flatten the photographs under treatment and ensure even bleaching. 

My pet formula, if citing another will aid in solying the problem, 
is (for any picture up to 12in. by 10in.): 3 oz. 10 per cent. solution 
potass bromide, 4 oz. 10 per cent. solution potass. ferricyanide, 
water to the least possible workable amount, wash for five to ten. 
minutes, after bleaching to the extent desired, and redevelop in 
sodium sulphide 5 per cent. solution. 

With assurances that I esteem your paper in not for ever dosing 
its readers with “How to develop” or “Why P.O.P. is toned,” 
subjects which seem to be enjoying a term of publicity in modern 
journals.—I ‘beg to remain, yours truly, STANLEY BaRNARD. 

12, Queen’s Road, Ilford. 

April 28, 1906. 


THE RECENT COPYRIGHT CASE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The copyright decision of Mr. Justice Farwell men- 
tioned in your columns opens up many possibilities to those who 
think that photographers, like railway companies, are food for 
plunder. If an owner of any show place in a neighbourhood gives 
permission to a photographer to take a series of views, aS Owner 
of the copyright there is nothing now to stop him selling or trans- 
ferring the same to anyone and thus rob the author of the whole 
fruits of his skill. I hope the profession will support an appeal 
against this decision. At time of writing I have a similar case on 
hand.—Yours faithfully, F. NEWELL. 

Manningtree, Hssex. 


MEASURING SHUTTER SPEEDS. 
To the Editors. , 

Gentlemen,—I see that. you are publishing in your next issue 
an article on the pendulum, and should be glad if you could find 
space for this letter, which endeavours to clear up the controversy 
over Mr. Watkins’s method of testing shutter speeds. It appeared 
to me to be commercially sound and useful, and I wrote to you on 
the 3rd inst., as I wished to test its accuracy mathematically, and 

s—Ww 
was unable to do so with your formula 20 OF 


Tt will be within the recollection of your readers that the method 
Mr. Watkins adopts is to fix the camera on the upper member of 
a compound pendulum to compare the short dashes on the plate, 
obtained by photographing the sun at different shutter speeds, 
with the base line traced across the plate by the sun in one second 
of time—i.e., in one swing of the pendulum. 

Your correspondents seem well up in the theory of the pendulum, 
but none of them have applied their formule to the specific case 
given by Mr. Watkins in your issue of the 30th ult., where the 
base-line was 93.9 mm., representing one second, and the dash for 


the exposure 4.2 mm., both less 1.1 mm., the diameter of the g 
The length of the corresponding simple pendulum 994 mm, 
the total angle of swing 40deg. 15min. Time of exposure is satel 
be 1-47th of a second and a small fraction by three methods, 

The following proof may be interesting, showing that the abo 
shutter speed is correct, that “the underlying principles “a 
sound, and that it is capable of giving results of as high a deg 
of accuracy as there is need for,” to quote your correspondent, 
Carnegie. 4 7 

The dashes show by their length the angles through which F 
camera swings while the shutter is open, and these angles may 
read directly by an evenly divided scale, whatever part of the pl 
they fall upon, but are longest and least liable to error if read 
the middle of the plate; but I will adhere to Mr. Watkins’s figure 

The velocity of the pendulum at midswing is given 
V=/ 2gh or by 29 / 2 in your formula, and equals 3.59 
(1,094 mm.) per second. 

h 

a 
pendulum 9=40° 15 min. 

The circumference of the circle of which 7 is the radius= 
x 8.1416 x 2=6245 mm. ‘The travel of the bob in one second 

40° 15’ 
360 
The dash given by the exposure is to the travel of the 

during the exposure as the base line on the plate is to the to 
swing of the bob :—3.1 : w :+ 928 : 698. 

The travel during exposure v= 23.3mm. (.076ft.), which + II 
the velocity per second, gives the exposure as 1.47th of a se 

By your formula corrected 


=the versine of half the angle, and / the length of the sim 


x 6245 =698 mm. (6.7 = 994 x .702) 


s—w .O76ft. .076 
20S 2b 2x .702*2.553 3.587 


the exposure is also 1.47th of a second, so that in both wa 
get the same result as Mr. Watkins. I give the result by 
formula as it will appear more convincing, but I may add 
it compares two things that have no direct relationship, noi 
you say in your editorial note that all dimensions must be tal 
in feet. If used as stated by you the exposure would 


3.1 1 
— =—th of asecond. 
1094 9-354 
3.58 ft. a second, but at .453 ft. 

(s—2) 
20/21 x 305 
ratio of the two members of the compound pendulum, and 
(millimetres in one foot) to bring the factors to the same wi 
It was this decrepancy that occasioned my first letter. 

I have arrived at these figures without reference to Mr. Watl 
but I hope they may be of assistance to him.—I am, Gentle 
your obedient servant, C. J. BosaNnqu 

Claverley, Blackheath Park, S.E., April <0, 1906. 


The sun does not travel over the pla 


7.5 


Your formula should read I take 7.5 to be 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TERMINOLOGY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In the second of Mr. T. Thorne Bakers’ artic 
the “Theory and Practice of Intensification (B.J., April 13, I 
p. 284) the “readings » of some H. and D. strips before and sul 
quent to intensification are given. Both from the context and 
former article, as well as the curves, one would gather that 
were to be considered as “densities” in the sense proposel 
Hurter and Driffield and since standardised in sensitomel 
usage—namely, the common logarithms of the opacties—1.e., 


I, 
D = logy 0 = loguz 


where I is the intensity transmitted, I, the intensity incidl 
But the numbers given are of a magnitude quite inconsistent 
this view, a density of 4 to 5 (H. and D.) bemg the utmost meas 
able, whereas Mr. Baker’s readings go up to 19.8. Are they a 
D. densities multiplied by ten? For the sake of clearness; and 
the interest of the standardisation of sensitometrical quantiti : 
think it would be well if this point were made more definite. — 
Catford, S.E. 9. E. SuErPaR 
| 


vy 4, 1906.] 
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Iswers to Correspondents. 


ees 


1 matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, inelud- 
ig queries, must be addressed to ‘‘Tur Epitors, Tae British 
SURNAL OF PuHoToGRapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
mdon, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


rrespondents are informed that we cannot wndertake to answer 
mmunications through the post. Questions are not answered 
nless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 
mmunications relating to Advertisements and general business 
fairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GReENWwoop & Co., 
1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


yw the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
REENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
ndertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
2. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
‘wo unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


IGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


sker, 59, London Road, Liverpool. Photograph of Jack Taylor and Sandy 
ing, Everton Football Club, Shaking Hands, with the English Cup in 
mt on Table. Photograph ef Jack Taylor, Captain, Holding the Cup. 
atograph ot Jack Taylor, Mr. Bainbridge, and Sandy Young, Standing, 
h Cup on Table. Photograph of Jack Taylor and Sandy Young, Everton 
itball Club, with English Cup. 

wworthy, 169, Park Road, Oldham. . Photograph of a Tram Car being used 
~ Wedding Equipage. 

.& Sons, 8, Gainsboro’ Street, Sudbury, Suffolk. Photograph of Sir C 
Iter, Bart. 

Wicks, 4, Springfield Road, Brighton, Sussex. Two Photographs of the 
incel tn the Church of St. Mary, Newick, Su 5 
*rison, 41, Mosley Street, Barnoldswick, Yorkshire. Photograph of F. C. I 
Lees, 26, Corporation Street, Manchester. Photograph entitled, “An 
‘ist at Work.” 


4s STRETCHERS.—Kindly give the name and address of maker 
t dealers in the cheap canvas stretchers now used for 20 x 16 
romide enlargements. Some time ago I saw an advertisement 
ithe B.J.P. of a firm advertising them for sale, but not having 
ae back numbers am unable to trace it.—J. H. 

Griffiths Steam Works, 26 to 31, Eyre Street Hill, Hatton 
arden, London, E.C. 

mNG.—I have been a printer for some years and have not had 
luch printing-in to do. Could you give me a few hints as to 
ow to go about it, both as to printing-in and printing-up of 
sies’—J. B. BERTRAM. 

We cannot answer your query usefully in the space available 
1 this column. You should get a text book, such as Burton’s 
Photographic Printing Processes” (Marion and Co.), contain- 
1g instructions. 
K.—1l. There is none. 2. You can purchase sensitised albumen 
aper which will keep for a reasonable time. Messrs. Griffin 
re makers of such a paper. 
0.—I should be much obliged by your kind advice on the 
lowing matter. A room, facing east, 40ft. long by about 
7it. wide, and 8ft. 4in. high, could have two of its windows 
hrown together, making glass 12it. long and right up to the 
eiling with about 2ft. at the floor unglazed. Can satisfactory 
ictures be obtained in such a room as a studio—single figures, 
hildren, and groups? It is not possible to let light in on the 
op, as there are rooms above.—T. R. 
Although the room will not really make an ideal studio, it 
rill make one in which excellent work can be done, with but little 
rouble in the working. In making the alterations, we should 
ecommend that the glass be carried up as high as is possible. 
ston Maxrnc.—I have lately—i.e., for the last five months— 
een attempting the manufacture of my own process of lantern 
lates. A certain amount of success has attended these efforts, 
ut I am desirous of getting a few hints about the principle o 
og and short scales of gradation, and how much combined 
ilver is really necessary ; also, how speed varies with heat, and 
rhether a prolonged gentle heat is preferable to a shorter time 
é higher temperatures. If you could introduce me to any 
iterature or articles in back journals, dealing with such technica. 
joints, I should feel greatly obliged._s. B. 

“One must go back practically about twenty years to find any 
eries of articles on emulsion making in our pages. Possibly 
mar querist might obtain, second-hand, a copy of Abney’s 


“Photography with Emulsions,” or, if he can read German, 

Eder’s “Handbook” (Vol. III.) would be of very great’ value 
to him. As a rule, a longer scale of gradation is obtained with 
increase of proportion of iodide in the emulsion, and also by 

reducing the amount of gelatine during mixing. As to the 

amount of combined silver, this, of course, varies with the speed 
of the emulsion, but 14 grains of silver haloids to the quarter- 
plate is ample. We do not understand why our querist should. 
want to know about speed if he only desires to make lantern 
and process emulsions, because speed hardly: comes into play. 
Still, long-continued gentle heat is better than short high tem- 
peratures. 


Puriieny Lens.—I shall be glad if you will inform me through your 


correspondence column of a simple means of obtaining the 
necessary correction of camera extension to secure sharpness wit.1 
a Pulligny anachromatic single lens. Ihave purchased some lenses 
unmounted, from the makers, and although I can obtain a very 
fair result by racking in a trifle after focussing, I should ‘like 
to know if any other more accurate means can be used. Could 
a coloured screen be used in focussing which would be removed 
on exposure?—F, EH. H. 

The correction for the non-coincidence of the actinic and 
visual foci, as it is usually called, may be very easily made by 
racking the lens and focussing screen towards one another by 
about one fifty-fourth of the extension of the camera. In their 
work on these lenses, MM. Pulligny and Puyo state that one 
blue-violet screen, as used for three-colour work, is hardly 
sufficient to give enough correction, and that two such screens 
make the focussing a matter of difficulty, owing to the great 
absorption of light. It is also possible to fit on the front of the 
lens tube a supplementary lens, or “bonnette,” and these the 
makers will supply. 


W. Hiru.—You will find reliable formule on page 971 of the 


“ Almanac” for 1906. 


HH. Epwarps.—There is no such work in existence in English. 


Abney’s “Photography with Emulsions,” which has long been 
out of print, is the only one that is at all likely to be useful. 


Ixqurrer.—t. Is it out of the question to get a satisfactory group of 


600 on 12 x 10 plate? 2. Would white paint be satisfactory to 
subdue light on studio clear glass, which is north light, or can 
you suggest something? Also, what colour blinds? 

1. We should say it certainly is too large a number, We 
should advise you to take the group on’two or more plates, and 
from ‘them make combination prints or negatives, as recently 
directed in these pages. 2. We should consider the paint too 
paque; better to use starch paste for temporarily obscuring 
the glass. You may use white blinds. 


is} 


Royar StanparvD.—You are at perfect liberty to do as you like with 


your photographs. The fact of the view point being on private 
property does not affect the case. 


Liapruiry For Rares.—Will you kindly answer the following, 


thanking you in anticipation? I took premises at £50 per 
annum. (rates, etc. extra) for one year expiring March 25, 1907. 
Since I came my wife has been very unwell, and I learn the 
place does not suit her. If I leave the house, say, in a month, 
or at a later date, can they compel me to pay the rates, etc., 
for the remainder of the term if 1 hand over the keys to the 
landlord or agent?—C. Wuire. 

You will be liable for the rates only during your. occupancy 
of the premises, and not for the full year. 


Damacep Necatrve.—tI shall be glad of your advice on the follow- 


ing subject: A traveller called on me for an order for enlarge- 
ments. I gave him an order and handed him a half-plate 
negative, the firm acknowledging the order, and asking for a 
guide print. I sent one, but it was a very poor one, although 
it served as a guide. The enlargement came home, and it 
occurred to me not as it should be, so I wrote off for the 
negative. The firm sent me a copy negative from the poor 
print. I wrote asking for the original. They told me it was 
damaged through the post. I told them that under the cir- 
cumstances I could not accept the enlargement, as it was from 
a copy and not original, and was not, in consequence, what 
it should be, and asked them what they were going to do. 
They wrote regretting the accident to the negative, and offered 
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Bortp Prints on P.O.P.—I should 


to make another enlargement, and hoped that would meet my 
view. Now what I wish to know is, am I bound to accept 
another enlargement (by the way, as it cannot now be made 
from the original it cannot be improved upon) or any at all, and 
as I did not send the negative through the post, can I claim 
compensation for the damaged negative? I forgot to add that 
the firm has written me that “no one regrets the accident more 
than we do, but we are not responsible for damage done in 
transit.” Let it be understood I gave the negative to the 
traveller of the firm.—T. H. H. 

According to a well-recognised “custom of trade,” those 
executing an order are not responsible for damage to negatives 
in transit or during the execution of orders. An accident has 
unfortunately happened, and the firm have offered to make all 
the recompense that can reasonably be expected from them. Of 
course, the thing is annoying to you, but accidents, at times, 
are unavoidable 


be much obliged if you will be 
kind enough to let me know, through your paper, whether there 
is any formula for toning P.O.P., which helps to give brilliancy 
and contrast to prints from soft negatives; when the prints 
are required for reproduction this is an advantage, or is there 
on the market any P.O.P. specially prepared for answering 
the same purpose?—G. B. 

One toning bath is very little better than another for this 
purpose. The best way to obtain greater brilliancy on ordinary 
P.0.P. is to print very faintly and develop with one of the 
acid developers or by the alkaline method of the Paget Company. 
The lighter the printing the greater the contrast obtained. A 
special P.O.P. for great contrast is the Rembrandt, for which 
Houghtons, Ltd., are the agents, we believe. 


Ricut to PHorocrapx.—Will you kindly reply to this query? We 


have a canal passing through this town, owned by a railway 
company. The towpath is open to the public. Can this railway 
company prevent me taking views from towpath and publishing 
them as pictorial postcards !—Constant RuapER. 

Certainly not—that is, if the towpath is a public thoroughfare. 
Even if it is not the most the railway company can do is to 
order you off as being a trespasser. If you secure the photographs 
you cannot be prevented from publishing them as postcards, or 
in any other form you may desire. 


Portraits Wirn Natura Backerounps.—In your journal this 


week there is an article on “Portraits With Natural Back- 
‘grounds.” Will you kindly let us know if the prints are painted 
over with ordinary moist water colour gamboge, and if so, we 
wish to know if the prints do not cockle in the centre by reason 
of the moisture ?—Lowrutan Bros. 

The gamboge usually employed is such as is sold by chemists, 
or by most good oil and colourmen. The prints do not cockle to 
any extent, and even if they did the paper would be pressed flat 
in the printing, and so cause no trouble. Only a thin coating 
of the gamboge is required. 


Ovurpoor Ovrrir.—tl am thinking of having a complete outfit, suitable 


for taking shop fronts, large buildings, school groups, and all 
classes of outdoor work. Will you kindly give me advice as to 
what knd of lens would be suitable and what size camera? I 
am open to pay a fair price for same.—Mupaer. 

The best lens would be one of the anastigmat type, working 
at about 7/6, if price is not an object. The next best would 
be one of the rapid rectilinear type, which has an aperture of 
7/8. As regards the size of camera, that, of course, must 
depend upon the size of the pictures you desire to produce. We 
should advise you to get price lists from the lens makers, and 
the manufacturers of apparatus, whose advertisements you will 
find in another part of the journal. From them you will see 
what will best suit your requirements—and pocket. We should 
advise you to get at least a whole-plate size, and we would 
suggest a camera possessing a close wide angle movement, and 
facilities for raising the front when the bellows is only moderately 
extended. 


A Camera Wantep.—l. May I ask for information concerning the 


following, through the medium of your widely read journal? I 
want to know whether it is possible to obtain, and if so, where, 
a hand and stand folding camera, half-plate or postcard size, 


which will take wide angle as well as long focus lenses 
which will be perfectly steady when used on a stand fo 
zontal, as well as vertical, views. What I mean is aca 
something of the type of Butcher's “ Minimum,” or of Houg 
“Tudor” cameras, but, unlike these, so constructed as to 
the lenses already mentioned. In my experience all a 
of this class can only be used for vertical pictures, inasl 
as, when placed on a stand for horizontal ones, they vibrate 
the slightest movement of wind or shutter, and moreover, 
cannot be used for wide angle exposures. I may add that 
about to take a prolonged journey for photographic purp 
and for special reasons it is necessary that the camera use 
of the lightest and smallest. 2. May I further ask if any 1 
can tell me of any practical method of using flat half-plate 
in a double back (other than the various “ packs ” = 


market), so that they do not cockle up? So far I haye 
been able to use these films, much as I would otherwise Ij 
in consequence of their habit of refusing to lie flat, and the 
getting injured and out of focus.—VzaTor. 

1. You had better get a folding camera of square build | 
reversing back), of which both the makers you name sell 56) 
patterns. You can obtain these with the necesssary wide 
movement. 2. Any large dealer will supply both carrien 
cut films for half-plate size. If no larger than this you 
to get them to lie flat. Naturally you will have some diffi 
in carrying the thin pack films flat in dark slides. 


oe a, 


A Covuntry-rx-Town Exhibition.—Last year we called atte 
o an interesting project in the shape of a “country-in4 
exhibition, and it has now been definitely decided to open: 
he Whitechapel Art Gallery, from July 5 to the 19th. 
Carrington is the president, and Mr. J. C. Medd chairman of 
Executive Committee, while Canon Barnett, of Toynbee H 
he treasurer, and Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb (of the Sel 
Society) hon. secretary. The exhibition will consist of five 
ions. In the first will be living things, such as plants which 
een or might be grown in London and in London schools, aq 
vivaria, and bee-hives. Pictures and models from London 
other urban centres will come into a second division and § 
the planting of streets and open spaces, children’s gardens, 
playgrounds, town gardens, garden suburbs, and railway emb 
ments. The third section will be given over to material 
appliances. The fourth will consist of plans specially dra 
tor the improvement of certain areas in London, while the last 
deal with city life in Japan and other countries. As no charge 
e made for admission to the exhibition, the committee woul 
very glad of contributions towards its cost. These should be 
to the treasurer, while all offers of help in the organisation 
suggestions for exhibits should be made to the hon. secretal 
the “Country-in-Town” Exhibition at Toynbee Hall, Wi 
chapel, E. 


Tun shop window of Mr. T. Wilson, photographer, New Engl 
Peterborough, caught fire last week, but the flames were extingul 
before much damage was done. How the fire originated is not kn 
The sun was shining very hotly on the window when the 
eceurred. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received sh 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inst 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appear 
the text portion of the paper. 
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| SUMMARY. 

‘fessional Colour Photography.—To-day the St. James’s Studio 
1e Rotary Photographic Company is to be opened, exclusively for 
ur photography, in Old Bond Street. An article, illustrating the 
enterprise, records similar steps on the part of the Plymouth 
‘osrapiiers, Heath and Stoneman. (P. 366.) 


1 international exhibition is proposed for Paris next year with 
vo-operation of the “Chambres Syndicales.” (P. 361.) 


photographer whose premises were flooded by the sea, involving 
Jamage of much furniture and appartus, failed to recover damages 
1 his landlord on the ground that the protecting sea wall had not 
i kept in repair. (P. 367.) 


he show case, charges for sittings, a standard minimum rate for 
tographs, are among the topics discussed by the Pe DIS Ome. 
368.) 


recautions needed in home-sensitising carbon tissue are dealt with 
jonnection with the adaptation of the sensitising to the negative. 


363.) 


iffraction grating spectroscopic cameras are discussed by Mr. E. J. 
ll in the third article of a series dealing with the use of the 
stroscope for photographers. (P. 364.) 


iffusion of definition in portraiture is warmly commended by an 
erican writer. (P. 370.) 


he syllabus of courses of instruction in photography has been 
lished by the Victoria University, Manchester. (P. 370.) 


‘nother film envelope has been patented; also a clockwork release 
au instantaneous shutter. (P. 371.) 


the Photographic Survey of Surrey reports a. year of progress. 
s classification of the photographs collected by the Survey is given 
page 370. 


tighteen hints on retouching were given in a paper by Mr. 131, 
rdon Stollard before the North Middlesex Society. (P. 374.) 


Tumours of the dealer’s counter occupied the L. and P. last week. 


374.) 


and the vulgar; but even some of the worst of these are 
clever technically—a deplorable complication. Next week 
we shall publish some impressions on the exhibition as 
fully as space will allow; but in the meantime we cannot 
refrain from alluding to what is the crying shame of the 
collection. For absolute incompetency and vulgarity the 
two life-sized portraits of the King and Queen, painted for 
the Canadian Houses of Parliament, are not to be excelled. 
In this matter, however, the Royal Academy must not be 
blamed. This pair of specially displayed and draped ex- 
hibits are exceptional cases from which selecting com- 
mittees must withhold their jurisdiction. King Henry the 
Eighth commissioned Holbein to make the royal portraits ; 
King Charles the First commissioned Vandyke; King 
Edward the Seventh, if he did not actually commission, at 
least commands the exhibition of masterpieces by Colin 


Forbes ! 
* * * 


Exhibitions 


By the same post which brings us an 
in Paris. 


English prospectus of the Exhibition in 
course of organisation by M. Gastine, we receive a circular 
issued jointly by the “Chambres Syndicales,” announcing 
an international exhibition of photography to be held in 
Paris next year under the patronage of the “Chambres,” 
and with the co-operation of the Photo-Club and the 
Société Francaise de Photographie. An exhibition com- 
mittee has been formed to prepare the scheme which is to 
ake effect in the early part of 1907. Apparently the 
announcement of the proposed exhibition is made at this 
early date with the desire not only to allow the project 
o be known in all parts of the world, but also to increase 
he ‘difficulties of those who are carrying out the arrange- 
ments for the exhibition, our referenves to which has led 
o the publication of several communications from M. 
Gastine. If the aim of the Syndicales is that the exhibition 
proposed for July next should be aban doned, we are afraid 
hey will be disappointed, for the Government support 
which, we are assured, has been accorded to M. Gastine, 
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will be sufficient to provide the material for a large 
exhibition. The whole question is not one which keenly 
interests the British photographic public, although it will 
be curious to watch the lively warfare upon which our 
Gallic neighbours seem intent. 

* o * 


A Question 


ea tenets. A case of importance to photographers 


in seaside resorts came before the Folke- 
stone Court the week before last. A firm 
of photographers sued their landlord for £100 for destruc- 
tion of property lost through the sea wall in front of 
premises occupied by the plaintifis not having been kept 
in proper repair. The house in question was 25 feet away 
from the wall, but the latter breaking down under a heavy 
sea, the house was undermined, and the rear portion of the 
premises fell, taking with it much furniture and photo- 
graphic equipment. The judge summed up for the 
defendant on the ground that the sea wall was not part 
of the demised premises, and a jury of builders assessed 
the damages of the plaintiffs, in view of an appeal, at £20. 
The.case is one which shows the necessity of a carefully 
drawn up agreement when taking premises on or near 
a sea front. 


* * * 
Camera In a recent lecture before the L. and P., 
Shyness. Mr. Malby, in referring to attempts to 


snapshot children in the slums of London and other large 
cities, said that it was almost impossible to obtain more 
than one shot per day in any one street, as the youngsters, 
immediately they discovered what one was about, were 
off like wild rabbits. This behaviour seems to us so 
utterly uncharacteristic of the British London child that 
we are impelled to think that Mr. Malby must have 
experimented in distinctly alien quarters. In a good many 
East-end slums British children are rarities, but where 
they abound we never noticed any particular shyness of 
the camera, excepting on the part of the girls, and even 
they are not usually shy enough to run away, only 
sufficiently so to put on the most idiotic expression they 
can command and stand as stiffly as possible. As for the 
boys, one boy speedily becomes many if a camera is on 
view, and with many boys about photography soon becomes 
impossible. Camera shyness is, however, very prevalent 
with foreign children, and even with their elders. We 
onée strolled through a French market-place with a camera, 
innocently expecting that something in the way of a good 
subject would present itself. But the subjects worth 
taking were scarce, for the most prominent objects in view 
were umbrellas which were always turned in our direction. 
The great interest taken by the London street urchin 
in every unusual proceeding is often most embarrassing. 
Onerartistic acquaintance of ours hit on an excellent remedy 
for this inconvenience, which remedy took the form of a 
well-bred British bulldog of imposing aspect at the end 
of a long string attached to the artist’s stool. The ground 
inside the circle commanded by the bulldog was then 
sacred ground that no stranger ever ventured upon, 
however great his curiosity. 
* 


* * 


Colour One sign of the intensified interest which 
Enofog raphy growers of flowers and fruit are evincing 
in Fiorti- i 1 ibilities of colour photography 
ealture: in the possibilities p graphy 


was provided by the delivery of a lecture 
on the subject before a recent meeting of a horticultural 
society on the south coast. Colour photography is pecu- 


liarly the need of the florist and seed merchant, for the 
obvious reason that the exhibition of his products to 
customers at a distance is a matter of extreme difficulty | 
on account of their perishable character and fragility. 
Hence those who are taking steps to embark on colour 


processes in a business way will probably find firms ou 
as these the easiest to do business with, and such work a 
they will have to give out is fortunately not the mo 
difficult, and can usually be undertaken in a bright ou 
door light. 


x * * 
Photographic The published report of the Phot 
Survey fn graphic Survey and Record of Sure 
urrey. shows the excellent lines along whid 


the work of the survey photographers has been done, a 
might well be studied by other photographic bodi 
desirous of taking up this most commendable applicatio 
of photography. The work of the survey is split up in 
six sections—architectural, art and literature, anthrop 
logical, geological, natural history, and passing event 

each of these sections being under the direction of 
committee capable of advising individual workers. Pro 
of the success which has followed this sub-division 

activities is found in the fact that the number of entrie 
in almost every section has increased over last year’ 
and the scheme, it would seem, secures the descriptio 
of photograph which may be profitably preserved. As. 
guide to other societies, we reprint on another page # 
classification adopted by the Surrey people, commending 
as applicable to almost any district. 


* * * 

Eno loeraphlc Last year we referred to the work 
r a i 

Specistiacd: EH. 8. Curtis, an American photographer 


who for some years past has entirely d 
voted himself to the portrayal of Indian life and charaet 
with the camera. This self-allotted labour will absork 
his time for several years yet, but it is interesting to no 
that an exhibition of Mr. Curtis’ photographs recently he 
in Washington has been visited by President Roosevel 
and has attracted the notice of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, bi 
whom the sum of £15,000 has been guaranteed to see thi 
work completed. Writing to us some time ago, Mr. Curti 
informed us that in regard to reproduction of his work i 
the magazines he had stood out against current editori 
notions of what should be paid for the right of reprodu 
tion. He had taken the stand that such work was wo: 
as much as original productions of the best artists, aml 
the magazines have used his work on these terms. 
* * * 

The Camera in The relative positions of the lithographi 
Bohs artist and photography have recenth 

: undergone reversal; the “handmaid n 
art” having become, in the showeard-producing industry, 
the lady superior. It cannot be denied that attempts to 
enlarge and colour complete photographs have been almost 
invariably dismal failures; but the modified methods now 
in vogue seem to give absolute satisfaction to the makers 
of soap, meat extracts, and other commodities. An idea 
of the “motif” having been settled upon, the next step 
is to photograph the figure reauired—child, winning 
damsel, or what not. This is done without any effort t0 
complete the mse en scene by suitable background and 
accessories. All such work is left to the artist, who makes 
an enlarged drawing in colour, whilst obeying his instrue 
tions to preserve the exactness of expression of faces. 
Faults of pose, clumsiness of hands, largeness of mouths, 
and other photographic misfortunes, it is also his duty 
amend. The result is a highly tickled-up piece of realism 
in gaudy colours, which does very well for tobacco ane 
starch, though it would, perhaps, scarcely satisfy poster: 
users such as the North-Western Railway Company, whose 
latest posters are the high-water-mark of poster art, ané 
for popularity run Millais’s “ Bubbles ” very close. Cheap- 
ness is probably the chief recommendation of the new 
method. 
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PRINTING PROCESSES. 
XXI.— Carson; * 


the previous articles on this process it was assumed 
4 the tissue used was purchased ready sensitised, and 
re are some positive advantages attending this. One 
that it can be relied upon as being in good condition 
en received; another is that the trouble, little as it is, 
folved in the sensitising and drying, is saved. Still 
other is that tissue sensitised in the making—that is, by 
» bichromate being added to the pigmented gelatine 
fore the paper is coated—keeps much longer than that 
ich is sensitised by its immersion in a solution of the 
t. The tissue as supplied ready sensitised by the manu- 
iurers, is adapted for negatives of what may be termed 
average type, and, therefore, is not so well suited for 
se of a widely different character—say, exceedingly 
‘ble or abnormally hard—as tissue which is specially sen- 
ised to suit them. The tissue that best suits the former 
iss is one sensitised in a weak solution of the bichromate, 
d that most suited for the latter, in a strong one. 
gorous prints can be obtained from quite feeble negatives 

tissue weakly sensitised, and harmonious ones, from 
gatives that possess even very harsh contrasts by suiting 
3 tissue to them in the sensitising. What may be 
scribed as a weak bath is one of about 2 per cent. 
‘ength, and a strong one from 5 to 7 per cent. 

The stronger the bath used the more sensitive the tissue 
Il be, and the shorter the time it will keep in good condi- 
m. Conversely, the weaker it is the less sensitive will 
‘the tissue, and the longer time it will remain in good 
wking order. It may be taken that, as a rule, the com- 
srcial ready sensitised tissue is about equal in sensitive- 
ss and character to that sensitised in a bath of about 
-per cent. strength. It is not really necessary, in prac- 
se, to have baths of varying strengths to suit different 
pes of negatives, as the same end may, practically, be 
tained by using a solution of medium strength and vary- 
g the time of immersion in it, a short immersion being 
tivalent to using a weak bath, and a long one equal to 
rploying a strong solution. Again, if the superfluous 
lution, with a short. immersion, be removed with a 
ueegee it will be still more weakly sensitised. What, 
en, should be the strength of the solution most useful 
aen all classes of negatives have to be dealt with? About 
; to 4 per cent. will be found a useful average, for which 
good formula is as follows :— 


Bichromate of potash 6 ozs. 

Water 1 gallon. 

Liquor ammonia 3 or 4 drams. 
‘ot, or even boiling, water may be used in making the 
lution, as the bichromate is then quickly dissolved, while 
cold water it is slow of solution, but the ammonia must 
+ be added until it is quite cold. The object of the 


mmonia is to neutralise any free chromic acid there may | 


» in the bichromate, which, if left, would impair the 
lubility of the tissue, and its keeping qualities. An ex- 
385 of the ammonia does not harm, as it flies off as the 
ssue dries. It is well to make up a good quantity of the 
lution at a time, as it can be used over and over again, 
ntil it becomes quite of a brown colour. The advantage 
f making a large quantity at a time is that it can be 
ecanted from sediment when used, and thus filtration 
ach time is avoided, even when the bath has many times 
een used. Some workers even prefer a moderately used 
ath to a quite new one. 

For sensitising a good quantity of the solution is decanted 
nto a dish—say to a depth of a couple of inches or more— 
nd a piece of the tissue immersed, all air-bells, back and 
ront, being removed with a flat camelhair brush or the 


* Concluded from page 264. 


| 


| temperature is high. 


| zine, and allow it to dry on that. 


finger. The sensitising may be done in ordinary daylight, 
as the tissue is quite insensitive while it is wet. If weakly 
sensitised tissue is required it should be removed in about 
a minute or so, and then squeegeed on to the plate; if a 
very weakly sensitised one is desired the squeegee should 
be heavily applied, so as to remove as much of the solution 
as possible. - If a strongly sensitised tissue is required, the 


| time of immersion may be extended to five or more minutes 


and the squeegee used with but slight pressure, only just 
sufficient to equalise the solution on the back. For medium 
sensitiveness three minutes will be a good time. Ii the 
tissue is not dried on a plate the best way is, as it is re- 
moved from the bath, to draw it face downwards over the 
edge of the dish, or a glass rod fixed to it, to remove the 
superfluous solution from the front, and then lay it, coated 
side upwards, on a blotting board, which will absorb that 
on the back, and then lay the board on a couple of lines 
stretched across the room. 

It should be kept in mind that temperature is a factor 
in the sensitising. If it be low the solution is more slowly 
absorbed by the gelatine than when it is higher, and allow- 
ance should be made for this in timing the immersion. 
In very hot weather it may be found necessary to cool the 
solution by the addition of a little ice, for it is a somewhat 
curious fact that gelatine is more soluble in a solution of 
bichromate of potash than it is in plain water of a similar 
temperature. The temperature of the solution in hot 
weather should not exceed 55 or 60 degrees Fahr., lower 
is better, or there may be a danger, with some tissues, of 
the coating running when it is hung up to dry, or it might, 
on account of its softness, be pressed out by the squeegee- 
ing. In hot weather some workers add methylated spirit 
to the sensitising bath, in the proportion of about an eighth 
or a tenth of its bulk. This restrains the solvent action 
of the bichromate, and at the same time facilitates the 
drying of the tissues. 

It may be mentioned that it is not necessary that the 
dish be as large as the tissue to be sensitised, provided 
its longest dimension is a trifle more than the width of 
the tissue. In this case the tissue is rolled up, immersed 
in the solution, and then slowly unrolled and re-rolled 
over and over again, of course keeping it well under the 
solution for the requisite time. If, in the sensitising, the 
fingers or nails become stained with the bichromate, they 
should at once be rinsed in dilute ammonia, and after- 
wards washed with warm water and soap. This will re- 
move all traces of stain. 

A word or two on the drying of the tissue may be said 
here. The drying, when the gelatinous surface is exposed 
to the air, must be done in a darkened room where the 
atmosphere is free from noxious fumes, such as those from 
burning gas and the like, and the drying should be com- 
pleted in about six or seven hours, particularly if the 
If this time be much exceeded, es- 
pecially if injurious vapours be present, the tissue may 
prove to be more or less insoluble, and will not keep for 
long. Also, if the tissue does not turn out actually in- 
soluble, its surface may be what is termed “ tinted,” that 
is, slightly fogged. A better way of drying when small 
sizes—say up to 18 x 15 or so—are required to be dealt 
with, is, after the tissue is removed from the bath, to 
squeegee it on to a. ferrotype plate, or a sheet of tin or 
Then the drying may 
be done in any ordinary room, as the coating is protected 
fiom light by the yellowness of the paper backing, and 
also from any injurious fumes there may be in the atmos- 
phere. The drying, it is true, then takes somewhat longer 
than when both sides are exposed to the air, but that is 
not of much moment, seeing that the actual surface which 
is to bear the image is so well protected from atmospheric 
influences. 
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THE USE OF THE SPECTROSCOPE. 


Wz now come to the consideration of the diffraction grating, 
which may be defined as a series of parallel lines ruled either 
on glass or metal. These are extremely expensive, and the finest 
are those ruled by Rowlands on metal with 10.000, 14,438, or 
20,000 lines to the inch. Of late years Rowlands has ruled them 
on concave metal speculums, which do away entirely with the 
necessity of using a lens to form an image, for, of course, they 
act exactly like an ordinary concave mirror, and form a real 
image. The great disadvantage of these concave gratings, for 
such simple work as the average photographer is likely to engage 
in, is that the sensitive surface must be bent to a curve, which 
totally excludes the testing of plates. 

The disadvantages of the plane metallic grating are that the 
image lies on either side of the slit and the mounting is cumber- 
some, extreme delicacy of adjustment is required, and, more- 


over, the grating is costly—far more go than any work that we 
are treating of deserves. 


os 


Diffraction Grating Replicas. 


Mr. Thorp, of Manchester, has, however, been able to take 
easts of a Rowland plane grating in celluloid, and these are 
quite satisfactory in performance and reasonable 
namely, fifteen shillings. 
consider. 

The method of making these replicas was described at length 
in the Brirism Journat or Puorocraruy for November 29 and 
December 29, 1905. There is not the slightest difficulty in fol- 
lowing the directions given, and excellent results are obtainable, 
even when one does not go to the trouble of purifying the 
pyroxyline, for I have obtained very satisfactory results with a 
sample of commercial celluloid varnish, which had been standing 
undisturbed for three months, so that all the impurities had 
settled to the bottom of the bottle. The only thing to fear is 
dust settling on the wet film. 

These replicas are, of course, used by transmitted light, the 
slit being placed opposite to the centre of the grating, and with 
its jaws parallel to the ruling When one of these is examined, 
and the eye is placed in a straight line with the light, prac- 
tically no spectrum can be seen—merely the white slit; but if 
the eye be moved to one or both sides the spectrum will at once 
beseen. This is roughly shown in the following diagram, Fig, 1, 
in which § is the white central image of the slit V! R1, the 
first order spectra on each side, separated by dark intervals from 
the central image; V2R2 are the second order spectra, and 
VRS the third order spectra. It will be scen seen that the 


in price— 
It is these, then, that we need only 


third order spectra overlap the second, and the second ultra- 
violet spectra overlap the red end of the first. Tt is important 
to note this, for it may give rise to photographie action in this 
region, and be quite misleading. A simple dodge will get over 
this, as will be seen later. 

To anyone who has one of these transmission gratings my 
advice is to rig it up temporarily and project the spectra on a 
white card, and note whether one first-order spectrum is brighter 
than the other, because this may easily happen, and is due to a 


LU 


peculiarity in the ruling of the original grating. It was stati 
by Mr. Thorpe some time ago that he hoped to make replicg 
in which nearly the whole of the light was thrown into “ 
spectrum, which would be a gain from some points of view, 
For our work the first-order Spectrum is quite sufficient 
though the spectrum in the other orders is much longer, b 
the overlapping is so great and the illumination so poor tha 
wa can ignora them altogether, except so far as they may gi 
rise to scattered light in the camera. 
It will be obvious from Fig. 1 that if our plate is pla 
opposite to the slit we shall have a white image, and ma 
may not obtain a spectrum on the plate, so that 
must be specially arranged with the slit rig 
top, and the plate at the bottom. This plan has been edopte 
by Thorne Baker, as shown in Fig. 2, in which § is the slit 
L, is the collimator lens, G the transmission grating, L, th 


our camer 
ht at one side, orth 


Rack work 
Focuss wc 


va 
5 


Diffraction Grating.. 


Fig. 2: 


. 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
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camera lens, and PQ the position of the plate. The external 
measurements of this are 24 by 12 by 3 inches. This is an 


uncouth-looking instrument, and far too bulky for ordinary 
work. 7 


Tallent’s Spectroscopic Camera. | 


Tallent’s diffraction camera is much handier and equally 
efficient for all plate and screen testing. This is shown in 
Fig. 3, in which D is the slit, E the collimator lens, F the 
diffraction grating, ard C the camera lens, RCV being the dark 
slide which slides in grooves past a narrow aperture, which 
| enable one to obtain five spectra on a quarter-plate. 
| It will be noted that the diffraction grating is mounted on @ 

60 deg. prism, and the purpose of this is to refract the central 
white line to the bottom of the camera, whence it is prevented 
from reaching the plate by the thick dotted screen, and to bring 
the first-order spectrum in a line with the slit. The whole 
arrangement is extremely compact, handy, and reasonable in 
price. The slit is adjustable, and a numbered scale can be 
fitted close in front of the plate, so that it is easy to identify 
any particular region when it has once been scaled. 


The Ives Camera. 


Mr. Ives has also made a diffraction grating camera with 


replicas, in which the latter is cemented between two 70 prisms, 
tting the grating obliquely to the body of 


which necessitates se 
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amera. The slit in this camera is placed near one of the 
of the camera, as the direct vision line, instead of being 
he middle of the spectrum, is in the ultra-violet. A novel 
we is the naphthol yellow screen placed in front of the 
Je spectrum from A to E, thus cutting out the overlapping 
-violet of the second order. 


of action or sensitiveness of the plate to the particular regions 
of the spectrum or colours, it will be obvious that the prismatic 
spectrograms will show much greater colour sensitiveness than 
the diffraction. 

It is, of course, possible to translate, as it were, the prismatic 
action into the diffraction by comparing the density for a given 


PENROSE gro 


The Tallent Diffraction Spectrographic Camera. 


Fig. 3. 


Properties of the Diffraction Spectrum. 


+ will be as well to point out here the advantages of the 
fraction over prismatic spectrum. In the latter the distri. 
tion of the colours or the position of the lines is dependent 
the number and the refracting angles of the prisms, and the 
ud of glass of which they are made, whereas, with the dif- 
ction grating, the distribution is practically always the same. 
put it a little more practically, the red end is crowded together 
d the blue and violet end spread out with prisms, whilst with 
> diffraction grating the distribution is more even.” “This is 


Il illustrated in Fig. 4, which is taken from Hubl’s book, | 


Prismatic Spectrum. Diffraction Spectrum. 


Erythrosine 
Gelatine P. 


Red Sensitized 
Gelatine P. 


Eosine collodion P. 


Panchromatic P. ! 


Isochromatic P. 


Fig. 4. 


‘Three-colour Photography,” and is used by him to show how 
nisleading the prismatic spectrum may be, for if we represent 
he photographic action of the spectrum on a plate by the usual 
uryes, and.the height of the curve as representing the amount 


region, say, for instance, from C to D, and calling this a and 
the density m ; then, in the diffraction spectrum this region will 
oceupy a greater space, and, calling this 6, the density n must be 
less, for the action is spread over a greater surface, then ai 
5 Mm, 
likely to be called for. 

All the remarks as to the slit width, etc., made in connection 
with the prismatic spectrum apply equally well to the diffraction 
grating camera, so that we can proceed at once to determine 
the actual positions of the Fraunhofer lines, and therefore of 
the colours. 


= bn, or % = Such comparisons as this are, however, not 


Mapping the Spectrum. 


I am assuming that the actual position of these lines is not 
known ; if they are, and can be recognised visually, then all that 
is required is to examine the spectrum with a scale, note the 
number of the scale agreeing with the various lines ; but, assum- 
ing that,one knows generally where the lines are, but not their 
actual position, it is extremely easy to mapthem out, using nothing 
more than a bunsen burner and a few salts, such as lithium, 
sodium, thallium, stroutium, and potassium chlorides. Maz- 
nesium ribbon will also be required. Small quantities only of 
these salts are required, for if the scale is once made it can 
always be used. The greater the number of salts used the more 
correct the scale, but with a bunsen burner, common salt, mag- 
nesium ribbon, and potassium chloride we can map in really all 
we want, for the potassium will give us red and blue lines, 
sodium the orange, magnesium little 6, or the green, and the 
lower part of the bunsen flame ‘cone the well-known Swan 
spectrum. 

With the aid of an induction-coil and a vacuum tube filled with 
hydrogen one can easily map in the red line C, F in the green- 
blue, G in the blue, and little h in the blue-violet. The 
cost of a hydrogen tube is not much; but if one has not an 
induction-coil, and has to borrow the use of one, it would be 
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far better to obtain ome of the compound vacuum tubes sug- 
gested by Professor Collie containing hydrogen, helium, and 
mercury, which gives fifteen lines almost equally distributed 
between a 706 and 2434’ and which render anything else quite 

| unnecessary. 
| Mr. A. T. Newton, in “ Penrose’s Annual, 1906,” p. 81, gives 
‘ an excellent method for scaling the spectrum when one has an 
| are light at command. It is frequently recommended to use the 
iron arc, or for fine work the spark spectra of cadmium, copper, 
‘or an alloy of, cadmium zinc, and lead, but the trouble with all 
these is that the number of lines is so great that confusion is 

| ithe result. 

Again, it is often advised to use, not the wave lengths, but 
the oscillation frequencies—that is, the number of waves in one 
| ‘centimeter in vacuo, for scaling purposes, because the curve then 
| becomes nearer a straight line, or we are advised to use the 
‘squares of the oscillation frequencies when it becomes nearer 
‘still to a straight line. These are refinements, and unless 
‘one has a table of oscillation frequencies for every wave length, 


and maps this as well, there is trouble in reading off the regu} 
It is far easier to use an empirical scale and memorise the seal 
numbers of the lines. 

This is possibly a convenient place to support the statemey 
previously made, that for all ordinary purposes the expressigy 
wave length 589 or A 589 is sufficient. Supposing we sta 
scaling a spectrograph, and wish to be accurate, and assume th; 
the length of our spectrum to be four inches, taking the ty 
lines E and little b, which have wave lengths of 527 and 5] 
respectively, the separation is by actual measurement a qua 
of an inch. Now, it must be a fairly closely ruled scale whi 
will show ten divisions in a quarter of an inch; besides, if on 
did have such a scale, it is doubtful whether it would be of a 
practical value for such difference in the sensitising power of 
dye, or the absorption of a filter would be negligible, 
is the expression 5270 more accurate, because such a line 
be one of the three standard wave lengths, 5270.448, 5270496, 
or 5270.533, and thus be due to calcium or iron. 

E. J. Watt, F.R.PSS 


PROFESSIONAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


‘THE present issue of the BrrrisH JOURNAL or PHOTOGRAPHY may 
properly be regarded as marking an important step in professional 
photography, inasmuch as it records the opening of the studio of 
‘the Rotary Photographic Company for portraiture in natural colours 
and the additional fact that this modern development of the busi- 
ness of the professional portraitist has been appreciated as swiftly 
in the West of England as in the heart of the West End of London, 


The Studio in the Rotary Co,’s new Bond Street Establishment for Colour Photogr: 


Indeed, a firm of Plymouth photographers, Messrs. Heath and Ston 
man, can claim to have anticipated events in London by openi 
their studio for colour photography some week or two ago, whe 
the opening of the Rotary Studio, after several postponements, 
not to take place until to-day. 

The Rotary Company’s studio. is situated in a new block at th 
corner of Old Bond Street and Piccadilly, the two topmost floors 


aphy. 
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Ante Room and Approach to Roof Garden, St. James's Studio. 


hich are occupied by its suites of reception and dressing-rooms 
studio. The St. James’s Studio, as it is called, is to be devoted 
isively to colour photography, not of portraiture only, but of 
works of art, objects of natural or artificial origin as may be 
ired reproduced in colours. The process is a three-colour 
lod in regard to which no extravagant claims are made. The 
> negatives are made in a repeating back as shown in the photo- 
h of the camera. The combination of plates and filters is of a 
which permits of exposures being cut down to as little as ten 
ads for all three negatives, and in announcing their success in 
direction we believe the Rotary Company do not claim the 
ession of exclusive facilities. On the contrary, they desire it 
+ understood that photographers who will go to the trouble and 
nse may adopt a practice similar to that of the Studio. In the 
er of preparing the prints from the three negatives the process 


The Camera and Repeating Back in the St. James's Studio. 


“ 


employed by the Company is that involving their well-known “car- 


bon stripping films,” the use of which in professional portraiture- 


was the subject of an article in our own pages some months ago. 


The results by the same process formed a notable series of exhibits: 


in the collection of examples of colour photography which we brought 
together at these offices. Since then, we have no doubt, finer speci- 


mens have been obtained, and these we shall be able to allude to: 


next week, our present notes being made prior to the actual opening 
of the studio, from information accompanying the ticket of 
invitation. 

Of Messrs. Heath and Stoneman’s enterprise, we can say that it 
is not a spasmodic effort to’compete in a direction which is attract- 


ing attention at the moment. The firm has been experimenting in 


colour work for a year or two past, and the present process, which 
they are applying commercially, is an adaptation of three-colour 
methods to certain details of their own origination. Presumably 
Messrs. Heath and Stoneman prepare their three-colour prints by 
the carbon process, since their firm has long executed a very large 
proportion of its output in that printing process. At any rate, the 
innovation has been sufficient to stir local journalistic circles into 


Reception Room of Heath and Stoneman’s. 
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writing in warm though not foolish appreciation of the “ Photo- 
graphic Colour Portraits” of the Plymouth firm. The “Western 
Daily Mercury” refers in a recent issue to the accomplishment 
of Messrs. Heath and Stoneman as successful in the extreme, and 
comments on the excellent three-colour portraiture. According to 
the article the minimum exposure of which the process permits. is 
half a minute, but that, we should suppose, may be still further 
reduced with improvements in panchromatic sensitisers. 
Photographers as a whole will await with interest the verdict of 
leaders of the craft as to the commercial possibilities of three-colour 
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portraiture. It will not be supposed that 
graphy can be made to pay in all and ey. 
posing that the results are immeasurably 
duced by hand colouring, it must be some ti 
be awake to that superiority, and perhaps 
even more keenly awake to the superiority in 
entrance of three-colour into commercial photography is 0 
lutely new that it is rash to prophesy anything of it, It wi 
some time before sufficient evidence will be forthcoming to pen 


Portrait colony 

ery district, Even 
Superior to those 
me before a publi 
such a public Wi 
the price, Indeg 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHERS IN CONFERENCE. 


We publish below the continuation of the re 
ef New York, at which a number of questions 
views of members of the P.P.S, on free sittings 


tion, according to the “ Photographer,” on price cutting, 


port of the Convention recently held in New York 


its facilities being judged. i” 


by the Professional Photographers’ ” 


bearing solely on the busines: side of Fhotography were put forward-and discussed, 
and school rates were contained in our last issue. 
» charges for sittings, minimum rate, 


We now give the report of the Cony 
and the show case. 


PRICE CUTTING. 


“Is there ever a time in the photographie business w 


Various Members: No, no. Cut it out, 

A Member: Why do they do it? 

Mrs. Beals: I will tell you why I did it. This last Fall, business 
‘was dead, and I had to do something to get business in. Prices in 
my locality were higher than people could pay. Recently I have 


taken to cutiting prices, and people come in, and when they come in 
I charge them more. 


A Member: In ot! 
Mrs, Beals: I sell 
kind of work; whe 


ner words, her effort was only a bluff. (Laughter). 
1 them at prices they want, if they want that 
n they get in there I show them better work, 
and they always ttake the more expensive work. 

A Member: Mr, President, I think ‘that the idea of cutting prices 
is something that should never be done in any case, because it 
belittles you in ithe eyes of the community. Your pictures are not 
worth whalt you ask for them, or you would not cut the price; I 
‘think under no circumstances should it ever be done. 

Another Member: Mr. Speaker, what do you do in the case of 
schools? Everybody cuts the prices on that. 

A Member: I never did. I will say, however, for your better 
information, ‘that we have no big schools in our locality, 

Mr. Bradley: That solves that question. 

A Member: That is all right, cutting your prices, but now I want 
to tell you just a litile thing that happened in our town, Supposing 
you were in business for five years, charging 15 dols. to 25 dols. a 
dozen for pictures. A new man comes in and he puts up photo- 
graphs for a dollar a dozen. A person wants to get a picture taken, 
maybe to send to his mother, or sister, or some relative, and he says, 
“Where will I go? Well, I will go to Brown.” He walks along 
and he sees a sign out. He heard that Brown makes very good 
pictures, and he has a friend of his who was very well pleased. He 
walks down and sees a sign, a dollar a dozen, and he says, “ Well, I 
think that dollar-a-dozen picture will do me now, and I am going to 
have better ones made later on.” Who is making the money? The 
public is making the money, and we are out. 

Mr. Phillips: Just in answer to the person who has spoken, I would 
like to give a little personal experience. I don’t want to tell my 
past life—— 

A Member: You'd better not. (Laughter). © 

Mr. Phillips: but there was a little experience which happened 
in our town. I might liken myself to the man who had been in the 
town for ten years and had an exclusive business, and a new man 
came in and cut prices. This is what happened: We were making 
‘photographs for a certain sum, and a new man came to town and 
put in a studio next door in such a way that a great many people 
went into that entrance when they were looking for ours, That man 
reduced his price to one-half, for the cabinet photograph, ‘of what, 
we were getting at that time. Two months after he went in we 
raised our cabinet price just one dollar. That year saw an increase 


hen it pays to cut prices?” 


in our business of 25 per cent. Now ‘there is a case of actual fi 
and I say that the man who will make honest work—that is, 
to himself—keep up his prices so that he gets compensation fo 
work, will be the man that will stand up in the long run, a 
will hear of him until he has gotten so old that he has ceased t 
of use in active business. As to the man who cuts the price in 
graphy in our town, the history of that has been that that man 
last just so long, and that period is a very short one. Most D 
men who have ‘been prominent in cutting prices have gradually 
wiped out, and we do not hear any more of them; but the fim 
can lay my hand on three of jthem—who have always stood 
higher price and a better picture, have gradually increased 1 
prices as photography has improved and people have appreciate 
are the firms who are in business ‘to-day, are living well, and! 
a good bank account. . 
A Member: There is something to be said on both sides of) 
case. Speaking of my own personal experience, I never cut pl 
but once, and I leave it to the Convention whether I was justifie 
that case or not. I bought a business from a man ata satisfac 
figure on his written agreement not to enter into business age 
me. After completing the bargain he placed his property all i 
wife’s name and opened a studio two doors from mine and cut pu 
As soon as he started and established his cut price, I cut immedia 
‘two dollars below him, and in the course of a week he reduced 
prices to mine. That was in the summer time, and when the + 
were reduced to the figure that we had reached them,. business 
done at a loss. I closed my gallery and took a vacation. Whé 
came back the other man was non est. I was informed that he 
borrowed money to leave town. I ‘think that time I was justifie 
cutting prices. 
A Member: As far as price cutting is concerned, yes, there 
times when a person should cut prices. I went to Bchenectiilll 
years ago—this is about three and one-half years ago, and F a 
up a little business, but in the spring my lease expired and : 
get out. In the Fall I opened up another place. Some _ 
I got sick and I was in bed four months, and my little Pp. hae 
to ruin, and my friends took away my camera and the a a j 
I had there, and the rooms were vacant. When I came a q 
the hospital the landlord said, “Never mind about the ue 
pay me when you get it.” I went there and I started ap tl 
I was there two or three months and I didn’t do a Gaul nt out 
work. I made all my prices 3 dols. a dozen. Things went 


wrong with me. I put ‘them down to 2 dols. a dozen, ean ioe 
had a sign, “Two dollars a dozen for fifteen days only, eae 

to give a little brooch free, but the people would not ce a 
on there. Before long I started to do a good Josie a year 
stayed there two years, andi I made over 1,500 dollars 
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ve one of the nicest studios in Schenectady, and I have now raised 
y prices. People, if they want to cut their prices, can cut them 
cording to circumstances, 

Mr. Gaboriault: Some members have each given a little outline 
their lives in business. I would like to state that I have never 
he any cutting. I bought a studio in Albany some five or six 
ars ago, and at that ltime they were doing a lot of this penny ante 
siness, and somebody told me, “ You never can make a success of 
at studio; it has ibeen a studio for thirty years, and everybody 
10 ever went in there went out broke.” Well, after I was there a 
He gvhile I put out a one-dollar picture and introduced myself to the 
y. After six months running tthis one dollar picture I put out a 
o-dollar picture, and I ran that in connection with the one-dollar 
ture. At the end of the year I put out a three-dollar picture, 
d Iran that for a year with success. Six months later I put out 
‘four-dollar picture, with a greater success than any of them, and 
‘months later I put out a five-dollar picture, and that went; and 


A STANDARD MINIMUM 


| “Ts There Any Reason Why a Uniform Minimum Rate of 5 dols. a Dozen Should Not 
| Portrait Photographers of the County ?” 


Mr. Lewis: First, I should like to ask what constitutes a “legiti- 
ite portrait photographer?” I know many men who are located 
communities where five dollars a dozen is considered a good 
iximum price, and where a Garo or a Histed could get no more. 
lese premises at once preclude the possibility of argument. Some 
these men make photographs as low as two dollars per dozen, yet 
aduct their business in a straightforward, businesslike way, making 
riraits almost exclusively, do not resort to schemes of any sort, 
2 sober, honest, upright men, who do not want to be classed as 
aer than “legitimate portrait photographers.” Many of these men 
2 doing as much for the upbuilding of the profession in their sphere 
are the men in the large cities who command ten times the price 
t their work. Therefore in answer to the question, I say, yes; 
ere is reason why a uniform minimum rate of five dollars per 


to-day I make more five-dollar pictures than I ever made of the 
one-dollar pictures, showing that you can increase your business 
according to your work. But if you are putting out a dollar picture, 
do it—do not give a 'three-dollar picture for one dollar. If you are 
| putting out a five-dollar picture for one dollar, it is not fair com- 
petition. 

Mr. Ray: I have tried both plans. If 1 were an established man 
in a town I would not cut prices, no matter what a newcomer did. 
| I have found that out. But for a new man starting out, as I am, 
| I find that it pays me to draw people in. A new man has to get 
attention some way. When he gets to cutting prices he does not 
have to cut down to one dollar a dozen. I make my limit of cutting 
down six dollars a dozen; fifteen dollars is what I would regularly 
get. At present I am getting in a great many people who would net 
come in at all if I asked them fifteen dollars. So it narrows down 
to the fact that a man who has an established trade should keep up 
his prices, and the new man should make his prices as low as he can. 


RATE FOR PORTRAITS. 
e Established by the Legitimate 


dozen should not be established by the legitimate portrait photo- 
graphers of the country, or, rather, I consider it unfair to estab- 
lish a rule barring from the ranks of the legitimate portrait photo- 
graphers any one who makes photographs for less than five dollars 
per dozen, not considering his reasons, while possibly admitting 
another’s who are turning out pictures which could be made at a 
profit for three dollars per dozen, but which they are telling the 
people are worth ten dollars per dozen, but by buying the ticket 
they can procure for five dollars and fifty cents per dozen. I am 
glad this question has been asked; I am glad to have the opportunity 
to express my humble opinion on the subject; and I sincerely hope 
we may have thoroughly defined the meaning of the term, “ Legiti- 
mate Portrait Photographer.” I am particularly concerned, and I 
believe there are others who would like to know, what is a legitimate 
portrait photographer, and what is illegitimate in the business? 


CHARGING FOR SITTINGS, 


‘Should a Fixed Charge be Made to Cover the Cost of the Sitting Where No Order is Placed? What is the Best 
Procedure in Such Cases? 


Mr. Lewis: I overcome that difficulty by having a price for the 
iting and nothing else, at the outset. I make everything so much 
t the sitting and so much to print, and when people come in and 
k how much pictures are by the dozen, I tell them I don’t make 
ctures by the dozen; and if this puzzles them, I say, “ We charge 
‘much for the sitting. We charge three dollars for the sitting, and 
mu select such prints as you want, and they are one dollar apiece.” 
nlike Mr. Hollinger’s method, this is doing business on a business 
isis. 

A Member: I always give my customers to understand that they 
'e to pay for negatives whether they have any photographs finished. 
‘not. The price o 


A Member: Cleanliness and good work. 

A Member: I would snggest the best thing to do for the next year 
to put in a certificate of the State Photographers’ Association. 

Mr. Shiro: Following out the suggestions that have already been 
ade, J thoroughly appreciate myself the necessity of frequent change, 
id I have also found it very successful to put out a show case con- 
tming somewhat to the season of! the year. For instance, I put out 
case for Haster decorated with Easter lilies, and on the 4th of July 
decorate the case with the American flag. At Christmas time I 
at out what I considered a very tasty case, decorated with holly and 
yergreens, with a wreath in the centre and a large head back in the 
ar. I know that I have had orders on account of the cases. 

Mr. MacDonald: I don’t know that it would be of any particular 
terest to the majority of you to have the opinion of a New York 
an on this subject, but I have had a most curious experience as 
mpared with the majority of people, as you know, in regard to show 


the negatives depends somewhat on the grade | 


of the pictures, but I always give them to understand that there is 
a fixed price for the negatives anywhere from fity cents to two dollars, 
and unless they are persons with whom we have accounts, we expect 
them to pay for negatives at the time of the sitting. 

A Member: I think that the negative absolutely belongs to the 
sitter. You cannot take and publish or print any photographs if 
there is any objection ito it. As for a deposit on photographs, I 
think it would be well at all times to get at least a dollar deposit. 

The following questions attracted no discussion :— 

“What Ratio in Price Should the One-Half Dozen Bear to the 
Dozen Photographs?” 

“What is the Best Basis on whic 
Production?” .. 


h to Estimate the Cost of 


THE SHOW CASE. 


“How Can the Show Case Be Made a Stronger Business Puller?” 


eases. There are many of you who are living in comparatively small 
towns, but in those comparatively small towns they are putting up 
very much Jarger and more important buildings to-day than was the 
custom within, say, ten or fifteen years ago, and there is no doubt 
in my mind but that this proposition is gaing to be brought before 
some of you at some time or other. You are going to find that you 
are going to be able to get a studio in an up-to-date elevator build- 
ing with a fine entrance and everything just about as you want it, 
but the building is going to be of sufficient importance so that the 
| owners are going to object to your having a show at the door. That 
is a proposition that is going to come up among some of you some 
| day or other; and I want to tell you that I would rather for myself be 
in an old-fashioned building with a good show case then the best 
building in New York without any, when it comes to ease in adver- 
tising. I am in a building, as many of you know, away down near 
) the end of Broadway. My name is on a tablet with some four hun- 
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dred other tenants, and it is obvious that it is impossible for me to 
get a show case at the door. Were I able to get a show case which 
would be capable of showing only my regular size pictures, which 
are made on a 7 x 10 plate, I would be very glad to have them raise 
my rent a thousand dollars a year. Now that sounds like a lot of 
money ; but I am im business for many years, and I want you to know 
that I could make more money out of that 1,000 dollars expenditure 
in the way of advertising than in any other line of advertising that 
is possible. I believe myself in pictures at the door; and do not let 
anybody flim flam you into the idea that you are so big and so strong 
that the absence of a case at your door is going to do you no harm, 
Take my word for it, it has cost me a barrel of money to prove it, 
and I know what I am talking about. 
A Member: I think that perhaps I can give a novel way of showing 
pictures at the case. I knew a photographer in Leavenworth, a very 
successiul man, and this was the method he adopted: Every week 
he put new pictures down in his case, with the names of some people 
who he knew would not object, saying that these people sat at his 
studio last week or some days ago. People would stop to see what 
the names were, and there was a continual stream of ladies in front 
of his studio. 
A Member: With my class of trade, if I were to adopt that system, 
I should expect to go to my friends here and ask them if they would 
kindly donate me enough for my supper to-night. That is the 
difference of experience. 
Mr. Lewis: I might say on the show case proposition that I have a 
store window. My place is on the ground floor, and I have been care- 
less, as many men are, about attending to the window. Half the 
time there is nothing in it until someone comes along and asks me 
to put some more pictures in it; but I find that something after the 
idea suggested here of letting people find something and haye some 
idea of what they expect te find, increases interest. 


SS ——_—_o______ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF SURREY. 


Tue following is the scheme of classification adopted by the Photo- 


graphic Survey and Record of Surrey to whose annual report we 
allude under “Ex Cathedra.” 


ARCHITECTURAL SECTION. 
All buildings and structures of interest, whether ancient or modern. 
Churches, including monuments, furniture, stained glass, mural 
paintings, and bells. Ruins. 


ART AND LITERATURE. 

Art.—Paintings, drawings, and engravings. Sculpture and 
Carvings (not architectural). Art work in metals. Pottery and 
glass. Tapestry, lace, and other fabrics. Art furniture and other 
objects of art. Direct photographs of persons. 

Lnterature.—Printed books, when old, curious, or rare. Manu- 
scripts. Maps and plans. 

The Committee will be glad to receive information of the exist- 
ence of objects of interest falling within their province, since a great 
deal that is most valuable is in private hands, and may otherwise 
remain unknown to them. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL. 
Antiquities.—Prehistoric and historic (non-architectural). 
PuysicaL ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Folk Lore.—1. Material objects. 2. Ceremonial. 3. Traditions 
(games, holy wells, social and religious subjects). 


GEOLOGICAL. 
¢ 


»ssils, rocks. It is advisable 
1 photograph is taken. 


Land contours, river courses, sections, 
that a geologist be present when a geolog 


Naturan History. 

Zoology.—1.Mammals—(a) Rare species ; (b) habits; (c) homes and 
young. 2. Birds—(a) Rare species ; (b) habits; (c) homes and young; 
(dq) migration. 3. Reptiles. 4. Fishes. 5. Insects (including 
economical entomology). 6. Pond life. 

Botany.—1. Trees, peculiarities of growth. 2. Shrubs and 
herbaceous plants—(a) Habitat; (6) peculiarities of flowering; (c) 
galls and other forms of parasitism. 


| faces. 


Meteorology.—Halos. Remarkable cloud appearances. Hailstg, 


and frost effects. Lightning. Aurore. 

Photo-Micrography.—Astronomy.—Eclipses. Comets, Meteo 
etc:, etc. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND Passinc Events. 

Topography.—Landscapes. Views of places of special beauty 
interest. General views of towns and streets. 

Passing Events.—Scenes of every-day life. Processions, carniyg 
bonfires, etc. 

Access To CoLuection. 

The collection is housed at the Public Library, Town Hall, Org 
don, under regulations making it accessible to the public. It ig ho 
that, later on, local collections will be similarly deposited in off 
centres. . 

—_—___,. 


DIFFUSION IN MODERN PORTRAITURE. 


Suarpyuss is merely a matter ot degree. The question is, what ig 
degree of sharpness required? That depends upon the purpose | 
which it is intended. 

We are drifting away (writes L. Laurence in the “ Photo-Er 
Boston) from the “all-over sharp” idea. Great sharpness makes 
portrait look as if you had a map of the skin and as though 
could put a needle in each pore. 

The eyes should always be sharp, but the face as a whole sho} 
be soft. 

Images are made up of little discs, properly speaking, but wi 
the discs are less than 100th of an inch in diameter we do not see 
image as a disc but as a point, 

One' of the most important questions is, what do you consid 
enough softness, or what do you consider enough sharpness? If 
are catering to people who want a fine, clean, sharp picture, y 
cannot refuse their desire, but you may take the benefit of the do 
and apply diffusion as much as you dare without harming their bel 
that you have given them a portrait that is sharp. It will only b 
matter of time when they will appreciate your judgment. 

Where you have detail clearly and sharply defined you have 
clean, distinct border line which you cannot do away with unless y 
paint the face with lead. If you have a certain amount of “i 
say just a little softening of the outline, you will have done m 
to retain the character of the face. . 

By the judicious use of diffusion you can save one-half of 
retouching, and you will come closer to a perfect likeness the | 
retouching you do. This does not, however, deprive the retouch 
of a job, but their work will be facilitated and they will be able 
turn out better work in a shorter time. 


ES UEEeEEIIEREEEREEEEE EERE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION IN MANCHESTER. 


Tux recently issued “Ordinances and Regulations” for degrees a 
certificate courses in the Faculty of Technology, Victoria Universit] 
defines the preliminary courses to be taken by students for the B.S 
(Vict.), and for a “certificate in technology,” to be granted after 
course of study of at least two years’ duration. For the B.Sc. degre 
in applied chemistry, photography is one of seven. optional subject 
the course of study, including, in addition to pure chemistry, physte 
(with laboratory practice), machine drawing, and paper manu 
ture. The syllabus for photography is :— : 

(a) The chemical and physical principles underlying the technolog 
of processes in pure and photo-mechanical photography. The phot 
graphy of colour. Sensitiveness and gradation of photographic su 
The principles involved in the ccnstruction of apparatus f 
photography. a 

(4) Technical processes used for the preparation of the more im 
portant photographic materials. F 

(c) Practical exercises in the anlysis, examination and valuation ¢ 
material used in photography. The qualitative and quantitative aay 
mation of the constants of sensitive surfaces. The measurement of th 
constants and aberrations of photographic objectives. : 

For the “certificate in technology” the two years’ course in photo 
graphic technology is as follows :— ’ 

First Year’s Course:—French or German, Chemistry and Physi 
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ctures and Laboratory; Principles of Pure Photgraphy, Lectures ; 

inciples of Photo-Mechanical Photography, Lectures ; Practice of 

re Photography,. Laboratory work. ; ; yout Patent Dews. 

Second Year’s Course:—French or German; Chemistry Lectures 

Tes 3 ; —>——_ 
d Laboratory ; Principles of Pure Photography, Lectures; Practice eae . : , 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 


Pure Photography; or Practice of Photo-Mechanical Photography, 
iboratory work. : 
Candidates before entering upon a course leading to a certificate 
e required to pass an entrance examination in the following sub- 
sus)s— 


English. (Composition with some simple questions in English 
erature). 
Mathematics. (Subjects of the first three books of euclid and 


gebra up to and including quadratic equations). 

One other language. (Elementary). 

Elementary science, including physics, chemistry and mechanics. 
Candidates who have passed the Matriculation ‘examination of the 
yint Matriculation Board are exempt from the above. 

Jn lieu of this special examination candidates may offer a certificate 
having passed any public examination of adequate standard as 
cempting from the whole or any part of the above entrance examina- 
on. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


a 
“The Globe” 


“The portrait of Dinizulu, published in a daily paper, may be an 
xcellent likeness, but personally we should consider it lacking in 
etail. It consists simply of a black, oval smudge. We should advise 
ur contemporary to save up the block. They can use it for King 
flenelik, if necessary, or a realistic picture of a London fog. 


on Newspaper Halif-tones. 


The Emulsification of Asphalt. 


A German patent, 170,133, June 3, 1904, has been granted to 
Jr. K. Mann, of Zurich, for a process of emulsifying asphalt and 
ther substances insoluble in water. Soap and starch are dissolved 
a water by the aid of heat, which must be sufficient to dissolve the 
tarch completely. To the warm mixture, asphalt, dissolved in ben- 
ole or other solvent, is added with constant s irring. The benzole 
yaporates and can be collected and condensed, whilst the asphalt 
‘emains finely distributed throughout the mass, and remains sus- 
sended if the mixture is stirred till cold, when i presents the appeat- 
ince of an ointment, which is miscible with water. The materials 
iecessary for making the soap, such as the fatty acids, fats, resin, 
te., may be previously melted or dissolved with the asphalt. In this 
‘ase the necessary quantity of alkali is incorporated with the starch 
paste, and the scap is gradually formed as the asphalt mixture is 
idded. 


Zander’s Four-colour Process. 


In the current number of “ Photographische Korrespondenz,” it is 
pointed out that the principle involved in the Zander process is by 
no means new, for in an address before one of the scientific societies 
of Vienna on January 22, 1896, Dr. Eder said, “ According to Hering 
there are four fundamental colours, red, green, yellow and blue. 
Working according to this theory all the manipulations necessary for 
three-colour printing may be adapted without difficulty to a four- 
colour system, and a four-colour print would be the result, in the 
production of which there is nothing actually to be overcome, and 
which ought to give very satisfactory results.” 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS. 
Among the applications for patents made between April 23 to 28 
is No. 9,726, by Donald Cameron-Swan, for improvements in the pro- 
duction of photo-engraved half-tone blocks. 


——_$_$—_?____ = 


A Gamera Club in Bedford.—A camera club has recently been 
formed in Bedford and between forty and fifty members enrolled. 
The hon. secretary is Mr. W. H. Hodges, of 58, Beaconsfield Street, 


who will be pleased to hear from anyone interested. 


“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between April 
23 and 28 :— 


Lrcur-Ticut Cases.—No. 9,448. Improved light-tight case for use 
in drying coatings on photographic plates or films. Thomas 
Frederic Crossley, 65, Chancery Lane, London. 

Prosection Apparatus.—No. 9,533. Improvements in projection 
apparatus. Martin Ball, 7, Southampton Buildings, London. 
Rercesrep Imacus.—No. 9,576. Apparatus for exhibiting reflected 

images. Frederick Muiler, 65, Chancery Lane, London. 

Apparatus.—Improvements relating to photographic apparatus. 
Herbert Oscar Seaman and John Edward Rickards, 23, Strensham 
Road, Balsall Heath, Birmingham. 

Printinc Process.—No. 9,796. An improved printing process. 
J. E. Bousfield, 4, South Street, Finsbury, London, for Ernesto 
Blanchi, Italy. 

Focan-PLaNe SHuTTERS.—No, 9,849. 
and other roller-blind shutters. 
ing Cross Road, London. 

Apparatus,—No. 9,987. Improvements in photographic apparatus. 
James Preston Cribb, 9, Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn, London, 
W.C. 


Improvements in focal-plane 
Arthur Lewis Adams, 26, Char- 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS AOOCHPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Suurrers.—No. 12,878, 1905. The invention consists of a clockwork 
exposing mechanism by which the shutter can be opened and 
closed at a given time after the movement of an exposing lever, 
so that the exposure is made without vibration of the tripod or 
other support, and so also that the operator may be able to 
include himself in a group. George Andrews, 30, Bosworth 
Road, North Kensington, Middlesex. 


Firm Enveroprs.—No. 10,955, 1905. This invention relates to a 
light-tight packet for photographic sensitised films, etc. The 
packet is such that it can be introduced with the sensitised sur- 
face inside it, into an apparatus constructed for the purpose, and 
the enveloping material of which the packet is formed may then be 
withdrawn from the sensitised surface to expose the latter. The 
packet consists of two envelopes of suitable light-tight material, 
such as black paper or card, capable of being slipped one inside 
the other, Each envelope is open at one edge only, and the film 
having been placed in the envelope which is to be the mner one, 
this envelope is introduced into the other one with its open edge 
innermost. When the packet containing the film has been placed 
in the apparatus the two packets may be withdrawn and the film 
left ready for exposure. The main difference between this packet 
and other forms of enveloping devices is that in the latter either 
one envelope has been entirely enc osed in the other, or a part 
of the enveloping material has been connected with the surface 
during the exposure, occupying space in the magazine into which 

such surfaces are generally transferred after exposure. Tio pro- 

vide for the retention of the film in place while the inner envelope 
it being withdrawn, the outer one haying been withdrawn first, 
the film may have one or more perforations which are not covered 
by the inner envelope, and are for the purpose of receiving as soon 
as the outer envelope is withdrawn, some form of detent such as 
spring pins carried by the apparatus into which the packet has 
been introduced. In order to ensure that the packet shall be 
light-tight the inner envelope may be provided (at that of its 
closed sides which is opposite to its open side) with pockets of 
suitable material into which the edges of the open side of the 
outer envelope may slide. Or the edges of the open side of the 
outer envelope may be gummed or otherwise fastened to the inner 
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envelope at this part, and may be cut open before using the packet. 


Oscar Becker 


', 62, Jesusalemer Strasse, Berlin, S.W., 19. 


A French patent, No. 359,218, has been taken out by the Neue 


Photographische 


Gesellschaft, of Berlin, for “ photographic images 


which become visible or which change after exposure to light.” 
Bromide prints may be bleached in solutions of copper salts containing 
small quantities of ammonium, sodium, or magnesium chloride. The 
colourless images thus produced only return to their original form 


aiter considerabi 


“The Watkins’s 


€ exposure to light. 


Dew Books. 


Manual of Exposure and Development,” by Alfred 


Watkins. Hereford: The Watkins’ Company. 1s. 

The fact that this is the third edition of this little work is 
quite sufficient proof that the matter provided by the author is 
to the taste of photographic readers. It has been carefully revised, 


partly rewritten, 
beginner’s chapt 
photography wit 


and several additions made, notably a “snapshot 


er,” specially addressed to those who commence 
h a hand camera. 


Although many objections have been adyanced against it, the 


factorial system 
whilst it may b 
for effects, there 


of development has found many followers, and 
e thrown over by the expert worker who strives 
is no doubt that for the beginner it is extremely 


valuable, as it gives him advice on a point respecting which he 
has no experience to fall back on. We note that a new method is 


now published— 


its bulk of water as the fac 


viz., to dilute the developer with as many times 
tor for one developer, and to immerse a 


slip of a plate in this dilute developer. The first appearance of 
the image on the slip will be the full time necessary for the devel- 
opment of the plate in the full-strength developer. The slip is 


exposed under a 
lens pointed to t 


for colour-sensitive plates 


grating of black paper in the camera, with the 
he sky—a plan originally suggested by the author 


Plain instructions are included for printing and toning PRONE 


and some useful 


tips are given at the end of the book, in which 


so far we have only seen one mistake, and that is in the table of 


diaphragm value 


8, where the old Congress numbers of f/10 as 1 


are given, whereas the most recent decision has made the fe 
system the official one. 


“Die Kiinstlerischen Grundsitze fur die bildliche D 


arstellung, 


deren Ableitung und Anwendung,” by C. Baumann. Halle, 


a/S.  Wilhelr 
The author in 


surprised to find subjects dealt with in th 


appear to belong 


Mm. Knapp. 5s. 


his preface points out that many readers will be 


is book which do not 
to Art, and adds that they will soon, however, be 


convinced that they are essential, for only by Science can Art be 
placed in that position which it should occupy, and that, after all, 
a knowledge of nature is Art. No doubt many of the present-day 
school of pictorial photographers will dispute this ; they are not 
content with Goethe’s axiom, “Die Natur ist aller Meister Meister,” 


for they improve 
Proceeding on 


upon it so much that one cannot recognise it at all. 
these lines, the author explains, first, the pheno- 


mena of sight, light, and the formation of shadows and colours; 


then the lighting in nature and its various effects, 


the angle of 


view. Having thus defined the principal laws, he connects them 
with photography, and gives us a readable treatise from which 
much can be learnt, not only directly, but also by indirect sugges- 


tion of much that is omitted. 


“Magnesium Lig 


ht Photography.” By F, J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 


London: Dawbarn and Ward, 1s. nett. 
A book on flashlight by somebody who wrote from the results of 


hard experience 


has long been wanted, and Messrs. Dawbarn and 


Ward may congratulate themselves in making this commendable addi- 


tion to photogra 
deluge of manua 


phic text-books, instead of contributing to the 
s reiterating the stock beginner’s themes in new 


phrases. By leaving the subject in the hands of Mr. F. J. Mortimer 


they have not be 
grapher a reliable 
but the text is 


en disappointed in their desire to offer the photo- 
guide to work of this kind. It is not a large book, 
pruned of redundancies to a degree which might 


profitably be imitated more frequently, insomuch that there ; 
not half-a-dozen superfluous words in the book, except the prefa 
which says nothing, but says it extremely pleasantly, as though { 
task of filling one page and a turnover did not in any way distr 
the writer. The chapters are devoted to (1) apparatus and materia 
(2) subjects and lighting, and (3) the most suitable methods of tre 
ing the exposures in development and printing. Notes on the C0 
mercial lamps and powders occupy the author chiefly in Chapter ] 
in Chapter II. he considers lighting for daylight and other effec 
fireside studies, in a number of cases showing the reader how 
certain (reproduced) effect was obtained by including a half-to 
photograph of the actual arrangement at the moment of exposty 
and a floor plan of the positions of sitter, camera, lamp, reflector, a 
background. This feature is characteristic of the value of the bor 
for purposes of self-instruction. 


“The Hand-Camera Companion and Guide” is a volume unifo 
in size and production with the recent “Li rary” series of “1 
Practical Photographer,” to which it is practically an additio 
number. It deals very succinctly with the considerations governi 
the choice of a hand camera of moderate price, saying a great * 
on the functions, defects, and advantages of the various parts, : 
not very much on the photography of common objects with the han 
camera. However, that has all been said before in previous issu 
of “The Practical Photographer” and in other publications. : 


price of the book is one shilling. 


+ 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


The “Celverex” Shutter, Made by R. and J. Beck, Limited, 6 
Cornhill, London, E.C. 

In this shutter Messrs. R, and J. Beck have embodied a new al 
recently patented method of theirs in shutter design to the produ 
tion of a shutter which should correspond accurately with the speet 
markings upon it. In the “Celverex” the different speeds are 0 
tained not by putting a greater tension on the driving mechanism, ¢ 
by applying a more or less powerful brake, but only by increasin 
or decreasing the size of the aperture by which the exposure is made 


; 


the aperture being enlarged or contracted by rotating a “a 
plate, the movement of which is directly connected with the _ 
of the speed numbers. By this device Messrs. Beck provide ae 
with speeds of 1-10, 1-20, 1-40, and 1-80, in addition to wal 
and “bulb” exposures, a sufficient range, it will be admitted, via 
ordinary hand camera work. But the most important feature 0 
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shutter is the accuracy of the speeds which the makers guarantee. 
Each instrument is tested before it is sent out, and a card of speeds 
enclosed, showing the difference, usually negligible, from the engraved 
speeds. In other respects the “Celverex” possesses desirable 
features. It is thin, light, and therefore may be fitted between the 
components of a double lens, even of those supplied with the smaller 
folding cameras. It carries an iris diaphragm, which can be suit- 
ably engraved to suit a given focal length of lens, and lastly, the 
working parts appear to be reduced to such simple proportions that 
the shutter may be expected to preserve its accuracy of working 
throughout a protracted period of constant use. The “Celverex” is 
made in three sizes, for quarter-plate, 5 x 4, and half-plate lenses, at 
the prices of £1 15s., £1 17s. 6d., and £2 5s. respectively. Messrs. 
Beck have also a number of their cameras already fitted with it. 


The “Elite” Focal-Plane Camera. Sold by the City, Sale, and 
Exchange, 90 to 94, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

A convenient model of the folding focal-plane camera is supplied 
ander this name, its appearance keing generally as shown in the 
figure. The lens front is drawn forward very conveniently and easi'y 
on the jointed struts, which are strengthened with springs at the 
junctions. The front has a revolving lens panel permitting the rising 
front to be employed either way of the plate, and like all-metal parts 
of the camera is inconspicuously finished in black lacquer. The bellows 


and covering of the back frame is of black grain leather, the whole 
external appearance of the camera being handsome. The focal-plane 
shutter possess a convenient series of adjustments for time and 
instantaneous exposures, and for altering the width of the slit from 
the outside of the camera. The complete camera is supplied with 
three double dark slides and Ross Homocentric lens //6.8, for £8 8s. 
Other anastigmats, notably those of Goerz, are fitted to the camera. 


The “Hidoscope” Lens. J. Fleury-Hermagis, Paris. Sole British 
representative, F. C. Clarkson, 4, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., and 
Colchester. 

We have received a specimen of one of 

Clarkson for examination, the one submitted to us being of 143in. 

focal length and full aperture f/5, and fitted with iris diaphragm. 

It appears to be a symmetrical doublet, and is formed of two cemented 

achromatic combinations. It is said to be intended for “artistic 

portraiture without retouching,” but is different from the anachromats 
we recently reported upon, in that it ts under-corrected for spherical 
aberration though achromatic, while they were designed to give 
minimum spherical aberration and were only partially corrected for 
colour. The effects obtainable by the two types of lenses are 
therefore essentially different, whether the subject be portraiture or 
landscape. The apertures of the Hidoscope are marked in accordance 

with the C.I. system, with the following series of numbers: 0.25, 

0.36, 0.50, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, corresponding approximately to the series 

7/5, f/6, f/7, f/10, f/14, f/20, f/28.4, f/40. At f/5 the focus is 

very much blurred by spherical aberration. At 7/10 good focus can 

be obtained in the centre of the field, but curvature of the field 
is apparent. At 7/20 fairly good focus is obtainable over a 10 inch 
circle, though astigmatism is very much in evidence near the 
margins. At 7/10 to £/20 it is recommended for landscape work, 
with which neither curvature nor anastigmatism are of much conse- 
quence, and on small plates, say half-plates, the lens will behave 
in much the same way as a narrow angle rectilinear if the stop does 
Fot exceed //20. On a fairly near test object no distortion was 


hese lenses from Mr. 


obvious on a 12 x 10 plate. The single combination makes a useful 
long focus lens of about 31 iaches focal length. The particular lens 
submitted to us has combinations of 3sin. diameter, and a flange of 
54 inches, while the whole objective weighs 3 lbs. 10 ozs. It is 
the largest but cone of the series of form listed, and is, of course, 
only suitable for use in a very rigidly constructed studio camera, It 
costs £8 12s. 6d., with iris. The smallest and cheapest lens of the 
series is of 74 inches focal length, and 13 diameter, and costs 
£3 7s. 6d. with iris, and £2 15s. with Waterhouse stops. 


Messrs. R. and J. Beck have issued a new and revised edition of 
what they modestly describe as “a booklet” on telephotography, 
although its sixty-four pages and numerous plate illustrations on art 
paper justify a more ambitious title. It is, as a matter of fact, as 
complete and comprehensive an instruction book in telephoto work 
as can be bought for a moderate price, and Messrs. Beck’s offer to 
send it post free is cne to be embraced. 


Dew D)aterials. 


Tur Barnet Orthochromatic Screen.—Messrs. Elliott and Sons, 
Ltd., are offering at a low price a well-finished yellow filter put in 
a metal hood fitted with.a spring which enables the filter to be fitted 
over lenses of several sizes. Tested spectroscopically this filter 
cuts down most of the blue-violet and ultra-violet, and, tested on a 
coloured subject outdoors in conjunction with a Barnet orthochro- 
matic plate, all colours except red were well rendered in mono- 
chrome, so that the filter and plate are quite suitable for ordinary 
landscape work. The gap in sensitiveness in the blue-green is notice- 
able, and we should think that there are sensitisers now available 
which could be used to fill it up. 


Mussrs. WRATTEN AND Warnwricut’s Improved Verichrome Plate. 
—This plate, tested spectroscopically, shows the common drop in 
sensitiveness at about 4,900 A.U., but this is less marked than in 
the usual commercial orthochromatic plate. The sensitiveness then 
goes on practically evenly to 6,100, with long exposures. Two faint 
bands appear to indicate that the sensitiveness is conferred by one 
of the new isocyanine dyes. Messrs. Wratten give away, on request, 
a pale yellow light-filter made of stained gelatine. Tested on the 
spectroscope, this appears to cut down most of the blue and violet, 
and tested on a coloured subject out of doors, giving three times 
exposure without a filter, we found all colours very well rendered 
with the exception of reds. These were, however, well rendered when 
using a deeper filter and increasing exposure ten times. This plate, 
with the filter supplied, would appear to serve admirably for all 
landscape work, or for copying any subject in which reds do not 
oceur. 


—— 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


Tue trade price list of W. Warren Jepson and Co., Hanover Street, 
Leeds, which reaches our table, contains, we find, a very full tariff 
of prices for bromide and other enlarging, with and without finish- 
ing, in monochrome, oils, or water colour. Messrs. Jepson illus- 
trate their special lines in enlargements plentifully by half-tone 
blocks, and exhibit an extensive series of mouldings by the same 
means. The list is altogether a comprehensive one for all classes of 
trade work, and the style of its production—which is usually a pretty 
good criterion—speaks well for the firm’s standard of quality. 

Tus Service Company, 292 and 293, High Holborn, W.C., send us 
their very full list of photographic requisites for 1906, every page of 
which specifies and illustrates a large number of apparatus and 
The list offers a very large choice in cameras and lenses. 


accessories. 

A crrcuLAR of the various forms of assistance offered to designers 
of post cards, etc., is sent us by Ralph Rutley, 249, The Grange, 
London, §.E. 

ee ee 

Tur Bradford Photographic Society has changed its meeting place 
from the Grammar School to “Ye Mecca” Café, Brook Street, 
Bradford. 
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D)eetings of Societies. 


—_.—_____ 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


May. Name of Society. Subject. 


Birmingham Photo. Society. ... Half-day Excursion to Ashow. 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. (ieee to Kenyon Peel Hall, and South- 


well Cathedral. 
Bristol Photographic Club ...... Trip to Portbury, 
Hull Photographic Society 


Outing to Beverley. 
Blackburn Camera Club , Outing, Great Harwood to Langho. 
Halifax Camera Club 


Trip to Hardcastle Craggs. 
“Photography with the Microscope.” 


| Cripplegate Photo. Society ...... 


graphy.” 
“Tsochromatic 
McIntosh, 
“Cameras and How to Use Them,” Mr, 
Wilfred Emery. 
Five Minutes’ Lecturettes. 


North Middlesex Photo. Soo, ...| {‘ NDE SE og IE. EC 
Cricklewood Photo. Society : 
Everton Camera Club... 


Mr. J. Inderwick Pigg, ¥.R.P.S., 
F.R.M.S. 
“Dp, j » 
14....0000.] Bradford Photo. Society.......... { pase eee ima Paper. Aa 
15, Royal Photographic Soe. ......... {eae are Mr. F. Dunster- 
daria ” 2 
5. Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. tes pueuresiin Landscape.” Mr. J, D, 
jpeecursion Prints Judged and Criticisea. 
15.....00... | Hackney Photo, Society ......... Exhibition of Pictures by Wm. 
L Rawlings, 
“ Socios in O 
Cardiff Windsor Amat. Ph, Soc. { A Practical Lesson in Outdoor Phcto- 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Mzrrine held May 1, Mr, ©. G: Zander in the chair. The fixture 
for the evening was a demonstration of the making of three-colour 
transparencies by the Sanger-Shepherd -process by Dr. A. Norman. 
The proceedings can hardly be said to have included a demonstration 
of the process, a task which is hardly possible before an audience and 
within the limited time of a little over an hour. Yet Dr. Norman 
provided a very acceptable substitute by a clever pantomimic presen- 
tation of those parts of the process which he was not able actually 
to carry out before the audience. This he did with such precision 
in details that the make-believe became almost as convincing as ‘the 
actual demonstration would have been. Indeed, it can be said that 
a “demonstration” of th's kind may often be more valuable to those 
desirous of picking up tips in manipulation from a master of a pro- 
cess than a real one, in which the demonstrator is unable to permit 
more than one or two people to see what he is doing in the sombre illu- 
mination of the dark room. Dr. Norman left no trifling point in the 
making of a Sanger-Shepherd transparency untouched, and his narra- 
tion of the minutie of the process, which occupied considerably over 
an hour, was one proof of the unremitting attention to minute details 
which is necessary for the successful working of any process. of pre- 
paring three-colour results by combining component films. At the 
conclusion of the demonstration a number of very fine photo-micro- 
graphs by the Sanger-Shepherd process were shown on the screen, 
Dr. Norman giving some brief particulars of each. The discourse, 
when it is published in the Society's “ Journal,” should supply the 
most painstaking instruction in the Sanger-Shepherd process which 
has yet been made public. 

Meeting held May 8, Major-General Waterhouse in the chair. A 
paper by Mr. H. J. Channen was summarised by Mr. S. E. Sheppard. 
Mr. C. H. K. Mees and Mr. Renwick took part in the discussion. A 
demonstration followed of “ Goldona” by Mr. Green, of John J. Griffin 
and Sons, Lid., Mr, A. Haddon giving the results of experiments of 
his with the paper. 


Lonpvon ann Provincrat Pxorocrapnic Assoctarton.—Meeting 
held Thursday, May 5, Mr. W. G. Holman in the chair. A hearty 
welcome home was given to Mr. A. L. Henderson upon his return 
from his winter’s sojourn in Madeira. Mr. Ferry was elected 
librarian in place of Mr. Marshall, who has resigned through ill-health, 
Mr. Ernest Human read a paper upon ‘“Funniosities Heard at a 
Dealer's Counter,” in which he detailed the humorous incidents which 
lighten the labours of the staff of the City Sale and Exchange in Fleet 
Street. One of his colleagues was recently asked by a would-be 
photographer for Ilford P.O.P, It is happened that the firm was out 


of stock of the size he required, and he was told so, with the additio, 
that he could supply him with either “Imperial,” « Wellington,” 
“Barnet,” or others; but these, he said, were of no use, as all hi 
negatives were upon Ilford plates, and no amount of! talk would com 
vince him that the plate used for the negatives did not make an 
difference ; his were Ilford, and would not print. upon any other tha 
Ilford. It may be wondered what plates he will use when h 
reaches the gum process. Upon another occasion a Wrench cinemato. 
graph had been sent to a customer in Ireland, and a few days late 
came along a request for a reading lamp, about ten shillings an 
sixpence. Such a lamp was forwarded, and in reply came a leite 
say, “Lamp safely to hand, but it is of no use. We cannot 
get any light” A letter of enquiry disclosed th 
fact that he had actually used the reading-lamp in the lantern an 
tried to throw a twelve-foot cinematograph picture with it! Whe 
lenses were being shown to customers the argument was frequentl 
put forward that because a Cooke lens had a flat glass at the back 
it must perforce give a flatter field than others which were all 
more or less round. Presumably, the man who uses an iso screen: 
at the back of his lens, must get the flattest of all fields. A custome) 
once asked for blue litmus paper, and upon a book of it bein 
put before him, he replied he wanted 5-4in. size, from which i 
transpired that he wanted to make blue prints. After some explana 
tions he was prevailed upon to take ferro-prussiate paper, as bein 
nearer the thing he wanted. “I want a 12-foot flash sheet,” was the 
request of a young gentleman one day. It afterwards transpire 
that he wanted it for a lantern screen, because it gave off a far better 
light than the linen ones. Another gentleman wanted an enlarge 


with a cross front, because by its use he was told 
he could correct any lines out of truth in hi 
negatives. In the case of an air bubble in a Dallmeyer lens it 


was stated that it did not matter at all in actual work because “it 
only stopped a fraction of a thousandth part of a centimetre of light.” 
Upon another occasion a prospective purchaser of a £7 7s. Kodak, 
had had its various points repeated to him some two or three 
times, when he put his money upon the counter, remarking that it 
would do. It so happened that there was lying near at hand a 
mounted print, which the customer picked up, saying, “ When I 
have pressed this, and wound this, I open the camera, and take out 
a picture like this?” It was again explained to him that the film 
would have to be developed and printed, to which he rejoined, “Then 
Pm hanged «ai YPM have it,” at he same time 
sweeping the cash into his hand and stalking away 
Customers are continually asking for that P.O.P. which gives black 
and white prints with a dull surface. One of these, who was given 
a gaslight paper, together with some 15 to 20 minutes’ explanation of 
how to use it, delivered a knock-out blow by asking: “Which was 
the stronger, sunlight or gaslight?” Another, buying a ferrotype 
plate for squeegeeing his prints, said: “It is better when glazg 
prints to use an alum bath, is it not?” Upon being told that was s0, 
he asked, “Which do I put into it, the plate or the 
print?” Mr. Henderson proposed, and Mr. Haddon seconded, a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Human for an enjoyable evening. 


Nort Mippresex Prorocrapuic Socrery.—Mr. H. Gordon Stol- 
lard lectured on “ Retouching” on April 26. Many valuable hints 
were given, and the following points may be noted as of general 
interest :— j 

1. When applying the retouching medium see that the edge 
softened, otherwise it might show in the print. ; 

2. When working only have a small piece visible, as this conduces 
to comfort and ease. 

5. According to the strength of negative use various surfaces for 
reflecting daylight. 

For dense negatives use a mirror. 
For medium negatives use a white board. 
For thin negatives use a white dull board. , a 

4. Wor working by artificial light hang from the retouching desk 
a sheet of tissue paper, behind which may be placed a candle. 


5. A magnifying glass of about 6ins. focal length, large enough ia 
both edges to look through, should be used for small work. we 

6. Pencils—Hardmuth’s or Faber’s BBB to HHH preferably 4 is 
used in a holder so that a long, fine point can be secured, as ‘this 
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essary to enable the worker to see where he is placing the 
l. 

For reducing densities small retouching knives, costing 6d., and 
lical dissecting knives, both blunt and chisel pointed. 

Proof negative as progress is made. 
No particular stroke is necessary but ‘that which serves the 
pose of the moment must be used. On the hollow of a cheek a 
ful method is to make the figure eight horizontally without lifting 
pencil. The small shadow running from the nose ‘to the side of 
mouth can be filled in with commas. 
). Attention should be paid to the catch light in the eyes, which 
wld always be of wedge shape, with the base of the wedge towards 
source of light. 
|. In working on the eye be careful not to obliterate the red spot 
she corner. 
2. In portrait negatives the smaller the head’ the finer the work 
uires to be done. 
5. From time to time, as work progresses, look at the negative 
n a little distance, and see if defects have beem removed and 
lelling secured. 
1, Take out spots first. Then work on the high lights on forehead. 
tch the two prominencies above the eyes, and: preserve the depres- 
which lies between them. The strengthening of the high lights 
s relief, which is all important. 
». Texture. This must not be lost sight of, and it should partake 
he nature of the original. Study good engravings for knowledge. 
». Lips. See ‘that the high light on the lower lip is present. 
ust the curve. Remove the shadows which run downwards from 
ends of the mouth. Very red lips require the shadow between 
n lightening. 
’. The hair often comes out without any relief. Keep careful 
ch on the method in which the model dresses the hair, and study 
xe the light is reflected. 

3. With the retouching knife many imperfections can be erased, 
to accomplish this successfully much practice is required. Obtru- 
i high lights can be removed, a spotty background simplified. 
s that protrude a, little too much, or are too large, can be reduced, 


OUTHAMPTON CAMERA CruB.—On, May 7, Mr. J. Randolph lectured 
“Stereoscopic Vision in Relation to Photography,” his discourse 
1g the outcome of experiments made with the object of securing 
0 one print the effect produced by the use of the stereoscope from 
double picture. After setting out the laws underlying the effect 
ight upon the single eye and the pair of eyes, the lecturer detailed 
Measure of his success. He found that it was possible by the 
of a single lens of the focal length of thirty inches, masked so as 
ferve as a twin lens, to bring the object into focus upon a single 
, but that the portion of the sensitive plate brought ‘into 
eoscopic focus was comparatively small, the plane being very 
ted. The lecturer related his efforts with prisms and reflectors, 
ch had brought him little satisfaction, and suggested that with 
ater perfection in the method which had. been partially successful, 
ething much better might be done. A discussion ensued, various 
gestions being considered. 

oo 


. COURSE of seven lecture demonstrations on three-colour and 
lochromatic work will be given on Thursday evenings, from May 
> June 14, inclusive, at the London County Council School of 
ito-Engraving and Lithography, 6, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
9 lecturer is Mr. A. J. Bull, assistant to the principal. The 
abus includes:—Introdiuction: Nature of light and colour, 
ctive absorption and other causes of colour effects, the spectrum, 
are of ordinary colours, primary colours, properties of orthochro- 
ic plates and methods of testing, safe lights for the dark-room, use 
ight filters, orthochromatic photography, three-colour photography 
the additive method, three-colour photography by the subtractive 
hod, nature of best reproduction colours and negative records, 
astment of colour filters to plates, effects of incorrect filters and 
#8, position of the filter, three-colour negative making, details 
he indirect method, avoidance of screen pat'tern, a direct method 
the use of a collodion emulsion and the dry plate, fine etching, 
ving, four-colour processes. Admission is free to students of the 
901; to others the ticket for the course costs only Qs. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence. 


—— eS 

Dry Mounting.—In the Chancery Division, on April 30, the case 
of the Adhesive Dry Mounting Company, Ltd., v. the Adherent 
Film Company came before Mr. Justice Kekewich. Mr. Coldridge, 
who appeared for the plaintiffs, said the defendants had put in 
evidence which he had not seen, and which raised a serious ques- 
tion as to validity. In the circumstances, if the defendants under- 
took to keep the usual account, he would not ask for anything more 
on this motion, and the matter must stand until the trial. Mr. 
Justice Kekewich said he had nothing to do with that. There would 
be no order on the motion, except that the costs of the motion would 
be costs in the action. 


Tux Viscose Patent.—The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
(Lord Macnaghten, Sir Andrew Scobie, Sir Arthur Wilson, and Sir 
Alfred Wills) on Wednesday, May 2, gave its decision, in a petition 
by Messrs. C. F. Cross, E. J. Bevan, and Clayton Bradle for pro- 
longation of the term of leters patent No. 8,700 of 1892. ‘The inyen- 
tion consists in the production of a mouldable cellulosé material by 
mercerising fibrous and cellular materials, and while in this con- 
dition treating with carbon bisulphide. Various projects had since 
the invention been formed to exploit it, and in 1902 these were 
centralised and combined in one called the Viscose Development 
Company, Ltd. A great many difficulties and trade prejudices had 
to be overcome, and now, as the patent is about to expire, the appli- 
cants would lose the advantages which they believed they were 
entitled to. Sir William Ramsay, F.R.S., and others had given evi- 
dence on behalf of the petition, and certain objectors had with- 
drawn their opposition. Lord Macnaghten intimated that the Com- 
mittee would humbly advise his Majesty to prolong the patent for 
five years, the longest term that had been granted of late years to 
an invention of conspicuous merit. 


ALLEGED Dishonest Assistant.—At the Westminster Police-court, 
on Thursday in last week, F. T. Gosling, of Nigel Road, Peckham Rye, 
lately an assistant in the optical and photographic department of 
the Army and Navy Stores, was formally examined on charges of 
stealing and attempting to steal from his employers. Mr. Jenkins 
was counsel for the prosecutors, and Mr. Henry Curtis-Bennett 
appeared for the prisoner, who was alleged to have pursued a very 
artful method of manipulating the triplicate bill forms which he 
made out, and presenting one as a form of receipt for money to the 
customers on whom he called. The magistrate declined to allow 
the prosecution to supplement their evidence, and committed the 
prisoner for frial for falsification of accounts. Bail was allowed. 


TRAVELLING Photographers.—Edward Pronk, who was respectably 
dressed, and said he was a photographer from London, was charged 
at Dudley Police-court with stealing a gold ring, value 50s., from 
the Woolpack Inn, belonging to Florence Murphy, the landlady. 
Pronk and Thomas Beaumont, also a travelling photographer, were 
charged with stealing a silver watch and gold-plated chain and a 
gold brooch, value £2 15s., the property of a domestic servant at 
the Woolpack Inn. On April 21 the servant saw Pronk come down the 
stairs at the Woolpack Inn and leave the public-house. Shortly 
afterwards the articles enumerated were missed from the bedroom. 
The same evening Pronk attempted to pledge the ring, and this 
led to his arrest at his lodgings in Stone Street the following 
morning, when he told Police-constable Stevens that he bought the 
ring from a man in the street. On the strength of a statement Pronk 
subsequently made, the constable arrested Beaumont at Kidder- 
minster, but Pronk subsequently admitted that his-statements as to 
Beaumont were not correct. Beaumont was discharged, and Pronk 
was sentenced to four months’ hard labour. 


Avotto Art Association, Limited—This company has just been 
registered with a capital of £3,000 in £1 shares, to take over the 
business of photographers, photographic enlargers, and moulding im- 
porters carried on by I. Vogel, H. Pollak, J. L. Rosenchein, and 
J. Lauer, at 51, Derby Road, Nottingham; 14, Norfolk Street, Shef- 
field; 17, Oxford Road, Manchester; 12, Bond Place, Liverpool; and 
194, West Regent Street, Glasgow, as the “Apollo Art Association.” 
The subscribers are:—H. Pollak, I. Vogel, J. Rabinovitch, G. S. 
O’Rorke, C. E. Woodham, J. Lauer, F. Jackson. No initial public 
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issue. The first directors are H. Pollak and J. Lauer. Qualification, 
twenty-five shares. Remuneration as fixed by the company. Regis- 
tered office, 31, Derby Road, Nottingham. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Tue exhibition of photographs by members of the Birmingham 
Photographic Society, now on view at the Royal Photographic 
Society’s House, will remain open daily from 11 a.m. till 5 p.m. 
till Saturday, June 16. The public are admitted on presentation of 
visiting card. 


Tur Charles Urban Trading Company have added to their cine- 
matograph triumphs another in the shape of a film of the Hacken- 
schmidt y. Madrali wrestling contest at Olympia on April 28. The 
exposures were made entirely by artificial light, and the result is a 
very fine film indeed. 


Rossery at Llanelly.—Llanelly police are investigating a robbery 
which occurred last week, when the premises of Mr. Griffiths, 
photographer, Market Street, Llanelly, were entered and the sum 
of 28s. was taken, in addition to a lens valued at £15. 


Dears of Mr. George Bruce.—We are sorry to hear of the death, 
on April 19, of Mr. George Bruce, of Duns, a very old and respected 
member of the photographic profession, and one who, without osten- 
tation, contributed to the elevation of the craft as a whole. Mr. 
Bruce’s name is perhaps familiar to readers of the Journat from his 
practice and advocacy of collodion paper. He adopted this form 
of printing at a very early date, and throughout his business 
career employed no other. A number of Mr. Bruce’s prints which 
we once inspected thirty years after their manufacture entirely 
justified the claims of permanency which he and others have made 
on behalf of collodion paper. 


Wirn the Prince in India.—The photographer of the “Daily 
Mirror,” who, at six hours’ notice, left Paris to accompany the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to India, unburdens his soul to readers of 
the “ Mirror.” “TI exposed over 1,500 plates during the tour, and 
photographed the Prince and Princess themselves more than 500 
times. I am afraid they must have got heartily sick of seeing my 
camera pointed in their direction. Indeed, on one occasion, at 
Hyderabad,, the Prince, who had faced a battery of cameras for 
hours, grew tired of being snapshotted. ‘Leave your camera behind 
you,’ he said, calling me on one side. ‘We are going tiger shooting. 
Come with us and havea holiday.’ And so I journeyed with the 
Royal party, and had a fine day’s sport in the jungle. The Princess, 
who is greatly interested in everything connected with photography, 
frequently asked me how my photographs were turning out, and on 
several important occasions her Royal Highness asked me to be 
particularly careful with the photographs. Then she would ask 
to see proofs, and several times I made her copies of the photographs 
on postcards. These she used to send home to her children. My 
principal difficulty, of course, was getting the photographs off to 
London as quickly as possible. One one occasion, for instance, when 
I took photographs of the Prince watching an elephant drive in the 
jungle some fifty miles from Mysore, I sent my undeveloped negatives 
off by special runners within half an hour of the time they were 
taken. The runners carried them fifty miles through the jungle 
to Mysore, and from there they were carried on an express train 
to Bombay, nearly a thousand miles away. There they caught the 
P. and O. mail steamer for Brindisi and were brought straight to 
London by the overland route. Not an hour was lost on the 
journey, and as a result the photographs appeared in the “ Daily 
Mirror” within seventeen days of the date on which they were 
taken in the Indian jungle.” 


Croypon Camera Club.—A notable fixture even amongst the pro- 
gramme of good things which the Croydon Society sets before its 
members is down for Wednesday next, May 16, at 8 p.m., when 
Mr. C. E. K. Mees will read a paper on “ Orthochromatic Plates and 
Filters.” Synopsis: The curves given by plates with and without 
filters, and their approximation to the luminosity curve; the multi- 
plying factors of filters; isocyanine bathed plates and their possibili- 
ties; .rapid exposures through filters; a new panchromatic plate. 


The paper will be illustrated by diagrams, lantern slides, and pre 
jected spectra. 


Tue Lizars’ £200 Competition.—The full prospectus of the aboy 
competition, which is now obtainable from the head office of Messx 
Lizars, at Buchanan Street, Glasgow, or from the brandi 
London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Belfast, and  Aberdegy 
shows the great distribution of the money prizes which has heg 
secured by the organisers. There are nine classes, each of whi 
is divided into two sections, to each of which from four to eig 
prizes are to be awarded. Thus the “plums” of the competitioy 
cannot go to a fortunate few, and for this reason amateurs, partici 
larly those of only a few years’ standing, should view the comp 
tition favourably. There are special classes for those who purcha 
during 1906, and special sections for those who have never gaine 
an award in any competition which, of course, does not preven 
them from entering in any of the other classes, but gives them a bette 
opportunity of success. An exhibition will be held in the Roya 
Institute of Fine Arts, 279, Sauchehall Sttreet, Glasgow., fron 
the 14th to the 26th of January, 1907, inclusive, and entry form 
must be returned not later than January 10, 1907. ; 


Mr. C. 8S. Baynton (with a “y”) has our sympathies for the wa 
in which printers have been taking liberties with his name. Th 
R.P.S. catalogue of the Birmingham photographs at Russell Squan 
prints him as “ Baignton.” We confess to making an imperfect co 
rection of this into “ Bainton,”’ but we see a contemporary has i 
proved the R.P.S. version to “‘ Baignhton.” 


Tue death is announced of Mr. A. Booth, late of Booth and Bow 
man, trade printers, Stapleford, Nottingham. The deceased was 
his: fifty-seventh year. 


THE Queen’s Photographs.—Some most interesting pictures take 
with the Kodak by her Majesty the Queen are to be published 
“The Gentlewoman” as free supplements, the first to be given wif 
this week’s number. The pictures, which are taken variously 
Gibraltar, Kiel, the Highlands, Wurtemburg, Sandringham, Wind: 
Castle, Marlborough House, and on bo the Royal yacht, bi 
full evidence of her Majesty’s particular as an amateur pho 
grapher. 


A Reuier Fund for Californian Photographers. —The rece 
gigantic disaster in San Francisco has speedily aroused the person 
sympathy of the photographic fraternity in America. An emé 
gency committee called by the Professional Photographers’ Socie 
of New York has established a national fund by a popular fim 
dollar’ subscription. The metropolitan section has raised 500dd! 
from the photographers of Greater New York within twenty-fo 
hours, and the Albany section P.P.S. of New York has agreed 
contribute a minimum of 200dols. We believe that the Ameri¢ 
spirit of self-reliance will not sancti 1y appeal for help fro 
those outside the United States, though we have no doubt, also 
that any donations from Americans ir gland or from those ba 
who have made friends on the o : the Atlantic woul 
be gratefully received by the t r f the committee, Josep! 
Byron, 55 West 52nd Street, New York City. 


A Postcarp Combine.—A society for the protection of pict 
posteard manufacturers’ rights has been formed under the title 
“Postcard Industry Defence Association.” At a meeting called @ 
discuss the aims and objects of the iation, the industry Wa 
represented by Messrs. Alexander and Co., Blum and Degen, Batt 
forth and Co., Collectors’ Publishing Company, Delittle, Fenwie 
and Co., Langsdorff and Co., Frankel and Co., Giesen Bros, aul 
Co., F: Hartmann, Maxim Niven, Pictorial Postcard Company; th 
Regent Publishing Company, Raphael Tuck and Sons, etc., the cha 
being taken by Mr. E. W. Richardson (proprietor and editor of 4 
“Picture Postcard.”) For the post of solicitor to the society, : 
G. D. Turner, of Messrs. Ashley and Turner, of 9, Charles Stree 
Hoxton, N., was appointed. Mr. Maxim Niven was elected setl 
tary, and the following gentlemen were proposed as vice-presidents 
Mr. Carlo Degen (Blum and Degen), Mr. E. von Dolfts (a member 0 
Messrs. Langsdorff and Co.), Mr. Kar! Giesen (Giesen Bros); f 
Haenel (the Rotary Photographic Printing Company), Mr. J. Mist 
and the principals of Messrs. Davidson Brothers, W. Ritchie am 
Sons, of Edinburgh, and Valentine and Sons, of Glasgow. 
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rst business meeting of the association Mr. E. W. Richardson 
unanimously elected president. Offices have been opened at 
eysian Buildings, City Road, E.C., where those interested 
d apply for information. 


syRIGHT in Canada.—Henceforth anyone reproducing without 
authorisation in the Dominion of Canada any copyrighted 
ture or work of art originating from France will be liable to 
eution under the international copyright law, which was 
ed at the convention of Berne in 1886. Such is the effect of a 
nent rendered recently by Judge Fortin, of the Superior Court 
ontreal. The case was that of Jules Mary, a French novelist, 
sued the Compagnie de Reproduction Litteraire, of Montreal, 
ve piratical publication of one of his works, “ Tante Berceuse.” 
e Fortin ruled that England, being one of the contracting 
ns at the convention of Berne, the international copyright law 
applicable to all the British colonies, and that consequently 
jlaintiff was protected in Canada, although he had not con- 
sd with the requirements of the Canadian copyright law. The 
was instituted by M. Mary as a test case at the instigation of 
risian organisation known as “The Syndicate of Literary and 
Societies for the Protection of Intellectual Prop- 

For many years it has been the practise in Canada 
produce, either in book form or by serials, copyrighted French 
s without authorisation from the authors, but if this decision 
held an end will be put to such literary piracy. 


m “Hallotype,” writes the “Photo Era,” is a coloured photo- 
hy so called from the name of its inventor, Mr. J. B. Hall. 
process consists in printing two paper positives from the 
negative, rendering one transparent by the use of dammar 


9 


ish, painting the other, and placing the transparent print over | 


yainted one in exact registration. The picture is then backed, 
sed with a sheet of glass and the edges bound together with 
s-partout binding. Anyone who can use a brush can paint the 
ire, as little or no skill is required, the paint being put on 
ly in washes, without any attempt at shading. The shading 
detail is produced by the lines in the transparent picture. The 
, toned and dried, is laid on a sheet of glass on which has 
‘rubbed a little glycerine. It is then varnished with dammar 
ish and left to dry. If one coat does not make it transparent, 
sond is applied. Another way to produce a transparent print 
) apply the print to glass and remove the paper, leaving the 
on the glass. Take a spoiled negative the size of the print, 
1 it, and polish with French chalk to remove any possible 
sof grease. Varnish the glass with a varnish made of loz. of 
wm of fir and 2oz. of spirits of turpentine. As soon as the 
lish begins to set, take the print, which must be thoroughly 
“plot off the moisture from the face, lay it face down on the 
3 and squeegee into place, taking special care that no air 
ers remain between the glass and the picture. The paper 
now be removed by rubbing it gently with the fingers, moist- 
ag it with a wet sponge as it dries. When the paper is 
sved, varnish the film and set it away to dry in a place free 
| dust. One can now paint directly on the back of this picture. 
g colours which correspond to the objects represented. No 
jal. shading is needed. If water colours are used, mix with 
nese white to give them body, but oil colours work the best 
give the most satisfactory results. While these pictures are 
ainly not “high art,” they are often very attractive little 
renirs, and are very appropriate as name cards for a company 
ch has enjoyed an outing together, and of which the picture 
etuates the memory. 


R. Dupiry Buxton, D.Sc., has been elected chairman of the 
cil of the Selborne Society for the ensuing year, during which 
society will attain its majority, having been founded in 1885. 
May 25, by the kindness of the Civil Service Commission and 
Majesty’s Office of Works, the annual soirée will be held ‘n 
offices of the former, in Burlington Gardens, in the buildings 
ch were formerly those of the London University. The presi- 
t, Lord Avebury, will preside, and deliver an address, while 
e will be an important exhibition of microscopes and natural 
ory specimens. Members may obtain their tickets from the 
1 secretaries, or, in the case of those who are not attached 
branches, from the hon. general secretary, Mr. Wilfred Mark 


Webb, at 20, Hanover Square. Visitors wishing to be present 
can only obtain tickets through members. % 


Mr. Wiit1am Burrus, who has lately returned from Johannes- 
burg to take over the Draycott Galleries (late Barrauds’), at 263, 
Oxford Street, is the subject of an interview in the current issue 
of the “African World,” where reference is made to his active 
photographic career in South Africa. 


Tur Practical Correspondence College, Thanet House, Strand, 
have secured the services of Mr. Ward Muir to conduct for them 
a postal course in press photography. The course aims to teach 
how to take photographs suitable to sell to editors, what to take, 
how to approach editors, what editors to get at, etc. It is intended 
to appeal either to people who want to make press photography 
their life profession, or to those who simply want to earn a little 
eccasional money with their cameras, or to make the hobby of 
photography pay for itself. Mr. Ward Muir has done a good dea! 
of press photography from time to time, and knows the subject 
both from the editorial and from the contributor’s point of view. 


Prrost and the Cinematograph.—Dom Peros1, like other composers, 
has fallen foul of the cinematograph. Some days ago (writes a. 
correspcndent of the “ Globe”) a flaring poster in Rome announced, 
in large letters, a performance on the cinematograph, and by “kind 
permission of the composer,” of Peresi’s “Life and Passion of 
Christ.” Perosi saw the poster, and as the announcement of the 
ecmposer’s “kind permission” was news to him, he promptly called 
for explanations. These the proprietors of the cinematograph were 
unable to give, and the posters had to be withdrawn, but behind 
this there lurks the shadow of litigation over the question of com- 
poser’s rights. 

Tun Academy.—Were it not for the presence of works as notable 
as Franz von Lenbach’s “Prince Bismarck,’ “Frau Merk,” and 
“The Artist with his daughter Gabriel,” or Fritz yon Kaulbach’s 
“Fraulein F.,” and “Professor Friedrich Kaulbath,’ the show 
(writes the “ Globe”) would scarcely be worthy of attention—they 
give it some measure of distinction. There are a few pictures, 
besides, which have passable merit, August Fink’s “Summer Even- 
ing,” A. W. von Kowalski’s “Homeward Bound,” Ludwig von 
Lofftz’s “Orchard,” Carl Marr’s delicate “Portrait of a Girl,” 
Josef Wenglin’s “On the Banks of the Isar,” Ludwig Wilbroider’s: 
“Eyening on the Eider,” and the rather clumsily painted but. 
effective “Cattle,” and “Stubborn,” by Heinrich Ziigel; but these 
can hardly be reckoned as sufficient to leaven properly a collection 
of nearly three hundred works. A protest must be made against 
the inconvenient arrangement of the exhibition; no attempt has 
been made in the hanging to follow the order of numbering in the 
catalogue,:and the result is inextricable confusion. 


Puoroararnic Survey of Essex.—The annual report of the Council 
of the Essex Field Club complains that while the quality of its 
members is excellent, their number is not what might be expected 
in a large and populous county. To anyone with the slightest 
leaning towards natural work, or antiquarian research, the facilities 
and enjoyable excursions offered by the club should certainly appeal. 
This is the first year of existence for the Field Club’s child—the 

_ Photographic Survey and Record. The council express their thanks. 
to the Woodford Photographic Society, who have contributed a set. 
of 200 prints, comprising the survey of Woodford. The council add: 
Fortunately this society commenced the work several years ago, and 
some of the prints record parts of the district, the aspect of which 
has since been completely changed in giving place to modern require- 
ments. This only emphasises the necessity of record work being pro- 
ceeded with without further delay. 


++ 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
April 27-May 27.—Northern Exhibition (Manchester). See., 
G. M. Morris, 9, Chandos Road, Cholton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 


May, 1906.—Warrington Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
A. C. Smithson, 13, Chester Road, Warrington, 


May 15 to 17, Clevedon Photographic Society. Last day for entries 
May 9. Secretary, Rev. E. H. Sandford, 18, Hallam Road, Clevedon. 
May 17 to 25.—Warrington Photographic Society. Entries close 


| May 7. Secretary, B. C. Smithson, 13, Chester Road, Warringtor-. 
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Correspondence, 


*" Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

*«’ We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 

—————r 
THE MOTION OF THE SIMPLE PENDULUM AND SHUTTER 
SPEEDS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—There are one or two points in Mr. Collingridge’s 
interesting article on the above subject in your current issue that 
seem to demand further explanation than they there receive. 


It is stated that the approximate formula T = ons 
iY 


“is only good enough for such short swings that would be quite 
useless for shutter-testing.” But consider the case of a half-seconds 
pendulum (i.e., a pendulum which executes a “swing-swang” in 
two seconds) swinging through a complete arc of 6deg. The bob 
of such a pendulum would oscillate through an arc of over 4in., 
which would surely afford a large enough motion for purposes of 
shutter-testing, provided the motion were photographed full size. 
Moreover, the time of swing through such a small arc is given suffi- 
ciently nearly for any practical purpose by the above-quoted 
simple formula. Or, to put the matter otherwise, the value of the 


correcting factor (1 + 4 sin? -) quoted by Mr. Collingridge differs 


from unity in this case by only ‘0007, 
It is not quite clear how Mr, Collingridge intends his diagram 
(p. 350) to be used for purposes of shutter-testing. Suppose the 


streak of the pendulum bob on the plate corresponds exactly with . 


the first 5deg. of are from the limit of swing. Then the shutter 
speed would, of course, be .147 seconds. But if the photographic 
streak corresponds to the whole of the first 5deg. interval of arc 
and a fraction of the second Sdeg. interval, how is the shutter 
speed to be deduced in such a case? 

I must confess I do not see how the exact times of passing over 
the successive 5deg. intervals of arc cam be arrived at. As isshown 
in the early part of the article, the velocity acquired by the bob in 
falling from B to @ is 

V = /2g1 (cos 6 — cos B) 


ds 
Writing g for V, and /d@ for ds, we have 


a0 oT 
= or (cos 8 — cos 8) 


an expression which, so it seems to me, cannot be solved (i.e., in- 
tegrated) by the usual methods without simplifying assumptions. 
Might it not have been well to indicate that the table of times 
of passage over the Sdeg. intervals gives only approximate results? 
Doveias CARNEGIE. 
Blackheath, S.E. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF INTENSIFICATION. 
To the Editors, 


Gentlemen,—There are several points in Mr. Baker’s article on 
the above, other than those raised by your correspondents of last week 
which require some explanation. : 

On p. 264 he tells us that the action of mercuric chloride “is to 
form a surface coating containing silver chloride,” yet eleven lines 
lower down he says “each atom of silver by this operation becomes 
richer by one more metallic atom, and, with the larger grains, 
which are possibly metallic on the outside surface and subhaloidal 
within, etc.” P 

As regards the action of ammonia on the bleached image, this 
was definitely settled by Mr. Chapman Jones in 1893 (Chem. Soc. 
Ind., vol. 12, p. 983), and he came to the conclusion that the black 


‘ 


image was a double compound of NH,AgH¢gCl and NHAgHg¢,Cl. 


This was confirmed by Leteur (Compt. Rend., January, 1900, Dp 
and by Novak (Eders Jahrbuch, 1901, p. 254), who by chen 
analysis finds that the weight of ‘silver chloride is 0.233 of the wit 
compound. Mr. Baker’s statement that the silver chloride 
dissolved and NH,Hg.Cl forms the image requires confirmation, 

As regards the action of sulphite, this was fairly definitely settle 
by Mr. Chapman Jones (‘Photographic News,” 1890, p. 100), F, 
has been confirmed by Valenta (Phot. Korr., 1902, p. 513), wi 
undertook the analysis to prove Hauberrisser’s statement to 
absolutely without foundation, and Valenta states that with spf 
cient sulphite and sufficiently long action the whole of the chlorid 
are decomposed. 

The action of thiosulphates was definitely settled by Valent 
also (Phot. Korr., 1903, p. 302). 

No mention is made of the use of mercuric chloride and potassin 
bromide, although it has been proved by H. W. Bennett, (‘Phot 
graphic News,” 1902, pp. 358 and 376) and Eder (Phot. Korr,, 190f 
that it gives more intensification than when a chloride is used, 

At the bottom of p. 265 it is said—‘further experiments, j 
which a longer bleaching was given, etc.” Are we to infer ito 
this that in all the experiments the actions were merely allowed { 
continue as long as the author thought fit and not to their bitte 
end? If this be the case they are absolutely valueless. 

With regard to the chart on p. 266, showing the action ¢ 
sulphite (Fig. 4), I am not much interested whether the readin 
are H and D densities or some specially discovered for the occasior 
but I would like to point out that if this is a chart of the tab 
immediately below, it is absolutely false, no matter what 
densities are, for if the upper end of 1 represents 21, then 2, whie 
should be 27.1, carmot possibly lie so close. If, however, ib | 
intended to represent 17 and 23.1, then it is also false on the san 
reasoning. In the face of this, what reliance can. be placed on an 
of the diagrams? 

We now come to p. 284 of the issue for April 13, where the autho 
deals with uranium and refers to Otterberg: This paper (Bul 
Soc. Chimique, vol. 24, p. 355) gives absolutely the reverse of wha 
Mr. Baker states. Excess of ferricyanide gives a red image, whi¢ 
has the formula K,j(UO3),(FeCy,),, whilst excess of uraniul 
gives a brown compound, which has the formula quoted. 

From a practical point of view, would it not have been well t 
point out that the mercuric iodide intensifier, when used as advise 
(p. 509), gives images which turn yellow very rapidly, and is no 
the whole of the intensification removed by hypo? ; 

As regards the copper bromide, surely ten minutes’ washing 1 
too long in practice? 

In the uranium formula (p. 309) we have a different amount 
acid from that advised on p. 284, 

With regard to the last bath on p. 310, containing copper chlorid 
and hydrochloric acid, if the title is intended to represent # 
action, surely it is a “terminological inexactitude,” because so fa 
as I know cuprous and silver chlorides would be formed. Beside 
that, it leads to confusion, for since 188% (Eder’s Handbuch, Il 
p- 180) an acid bichromate solution has been known by this title 
and as Messrs. Welborne Piper and Carnegie prove that with such 
a mixture there is no intensification, it seems but reasonable t 
suppose that there is-not- chromium-precipitation in the film, am 
that, as the above experimenters state, a photochloride of silva 
only is formed. 

It may possibly be of interest to note that in abstracting a p} 
vious article by Mr. Thorne Baker on the same sub 
ject, the “Chemiker ~ Zeitung” (No. 27,1905,  p. 415), 
adds an editorial note to the following effect:—“In th 
treatment with permanganate and hydrochloric acid there is only 
brown: coloration if excess of permanganate is present, and # 
acts as an oxidiser on the gelatine, otherwise with sufficiently Jon 
washing pure white plates will be obtained; the slight intensificato 
which actually takes place is perhaps caused by a pigmentary 1mag 
(Farbstoffbild), produced by the developer. In the treatment Wi 
chromate and hydrochloric acid there is formed with silver chloride 
some chromate of chromium oxide, which, however, is decomposed 
long washing, so that here also the plate appears quite whites 
use of calcium chromate is purposeless. Potassium bichromate give 
the same result.” +e article 

There are several other points in Mr. T. Thorne Baker’s articles 
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ne might deal with, but as I am not anxious to enter into a asking him to return home at once because his mother had had 
sy, I leave your contributor and your readers to digest a side-slip, and he was wanted for repairs (I do not remember 
er at their leisure—Yours faithfully, which). ‘“ Where is the camera?” I asked. “On the top of the 
E. J. Watt. body at the Deptford Mortuary,” he replied. “Man or woman?” I 
p, May 5, 1906. asked. “I don’t know,” said he; “I didn’t stop to inquire.” I 
sent him home and started off myself as quickly as possible to 

MEASURING SHUTTER SPEEDS. rescue the body from being over-photographed. I found the atten- 

vein dant had picked my camera off the body and placed it in the onl, 

4 To the Editors. dry spot available—i.e., an old coffin.” “ What Tee you got Poneee 
emen,-—It was with much interest I read your article on the I asked, casting an anxious glance at a mountain covered with a 
of the pendulum given in your issue of last week. It is a white sheet. “Oh it’s all right; I don’t think it will pop just 
ear and instructive statement, and of no small practical value yet,” answered he. When the covering was removed I found it 


ig data embracing the angles of movement required when the | was the body portion of a man very greatly swollen (recovered 


after a six or seven weeks’ cruise in the Thames), the lower ex- 


mm is used in a system of shutter speed testing. 
5 particularly interested to note that by this system, in the tremities having been annexed by rats. 


, opinion, “a most accurate determination of shutter speed I now felt comforted by the previous assurance of the attendant, 


made.” but, to prevent unpleasant surprises, kept religiously behind the 
ur correspondence columns of the same paper here is a letter camera. Now, sir, 1 must own I had no appreciation of the subject 
fr. Bosanquet, in which he sums up the whole controversy of | whatever, a subject that was being constantly doused with water 

from an old beer-can, a subject nasty enough to cause forty side- 


+ few weeks, and deals with the various formule that have 


ibmitted for calculating the shutter speeds. He clears up t slips. You say “they ought to show the shape of the head and 
in dispute in. a most lucid manner, and as I benefit by havi the appearance of the person in life!” Let me tell you in the large 
fements confirmed, I am grateful to him for his skilful | majority of cases this is quite impossible. Many may not be 
jon. touched because they have been operated upon, and generally the 
‘by his correction to the formula you gave, a result is arrived | photography has to be done at a minute’s notice after the inquest, 
th agrees with the figures as produced by my formula. I failed | light be what it may, and for accommodation just about enough 

room for self and sitter, and as for doing more than photograph 


systand how that formula should give the shutter speed, and 1 

ebted to him for clearing up the mystery and confirming the 34, let me invite you to try it. The price paid in my time was 

mess of my results. I certainly had not gathered that the | 2ls. for twenty-four cartes de visites (prints mounted). Now it is 
ts were taken in feet. 12s. 6d., and I am told it is jumped at. Let ’em jump! I think it 


2 was only applicable if measutemen 
Tatio, 7.5, he arrives at, as a correc 
ts IT have taken, to be exactly as he states it; but 


tion in your formula is, I | a horrible business, and I should be interested to see the results of 
a good class artist, with the beautiful (or otherwise) surroundings— 


“measuremen 
s he will allow me to point out tha the ratio is between the | where the unknown was found—given in. 
ength of the camera and the long arm of the compound pen- I am inclined to think both yourself and the coroner would still 


hs of the two arms. The | be unsatisfied.—Yours very truly, 
ays 


and is not that of the re‘ative lengt 

1 may be raised or lowered on the upper arm, and the r R. Lane Sis. 
g the exposures still have the same divergence on the plate 
i altering the ratio.— vs faithfully, 

Lodge, Blackheath, 8.E. Arruur A. WATKINS. THE THEOR 
a To the Editors. 


437, Brixton Road. 


AND PRAOTICE OF INTENSIFICATION. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE DEAD. Gentlemen, —I am obligec to Mr. Welborne Piper for drawing 

attention to apparent discrepancies In my articles on intensification ; 
To the Editors. he has evidently taken some of my phrases too literally. For 
flemen,—I could not help smiling when I read in a recent example, when I used the term “precipitated chromate” i, of 
she strictures passed upon the samples of photographs taken course, meant the product precipitated from the chromate solution 
eased unknowns for the identification collection of the police. by means of the action of the silver image. I read Messrs. Carnegie 
e treatment cases would and Piper’s articles when they were published, and again before 


nm imagine the tender care and attentiv | dls 
e at the hands of (for example) the president of the P.P.A., writing the article referred to, and I do not think my statements 
artin Jacolette. No doubt he would spend an hour or two disagree from the facts we already know about chromium inten- 

sts between. the 


ueer studios, and there is sification. Whether any molecular relationship ex 
oxide precipitated and the reduced silver particles is still a matter 


; and lighting, for mortuaries are ¢ 
ef theory; I do not think the two compounds combine chemically, 


nerally a too willing helper to assist. Now what really does 


m when you receive a command ? I Lot ‘ oul 1 
ly years ago I had the work of the R. Division of Police to do, but am quite willing to alter this opinion on seeing definite 
S$ ago 2 0 e fe 2 ! ; £ g 

ny cases were mostly described as ound drowned ”—poetic analytical proof. 

4s requiring an acquaintance of short duration and a short The permanganate process I can certainly recommend from con- 
os 5 c G aos ay sidera > experience. £ ann Arado wa Dane: e & 

tte. Some of the cases linger still in my memory, and they ee experience, and cannot account for Mr. Piper's non-success 

with it. 


typical of very many 
ust tell you that soon after I beca 


me an unofficial member of Intensification by rehalogenising the image and exposing it to 
Jhusiasm for the work began to decline, light was suggested in 1902-3 by some Continenta writers, whose 
up with tasty jobs. For example :—— work I abstracted at the time for one of the English photographic 
man suspended from the wall by a papers. I cannot find the reference at the moment of writing, but 
isappeared in an explosion). will inform Mr. Piper when I do find it. ae eh 

A man found by reapers in the standing corn supposed to have In again thanking Mr. Welborne Piper for contributing his m- 
asleep four or five months (readily believable). teresting letter, I would like to draw attention to he great advan- 
A black seaman suffocated in a coal bunker. Ete, etc. tage of communicating personal experiences and ideas after the 
er a bit I began te think I was selfish to do all the work myself, appearance of articles on any subjects of a debatable nature, espe- 
gradually enticed my learner to accompany me on these lovely cially when unaccompanied by the antagonistic tone which seems 
to the Vdead house) and, after much labour, induced him to inevitably to characterise a criticism. The experience of different 
fe he liked the work, and gradually, with every eatly in photographic work that personal 
sret, dropped out of going at all. Everything went well for experience is not alwe 
e, though wy assistant could never be induced to do the 
room work alone. One well-remembered day he returned to 
joking very scared, and said his sister had brought a message 


onstabulary my en 
was fairly well fed- 
Head and shoulders of a 
(the lower portions and limbs had ¢ 


semblance individuals vary so 


-s a criterion.—Yours, etc., 
T. THorNe Banker. 
7, St. James’s Avenue, Anson Road, Cricklewood, 

N.W., May 7, 1906. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


———— 


2° All matters intended for the teat portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Epitors, Tue Britiss 
JourNaL or Puorocrapuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


” Correspondents are snformed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*a® Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HuNRy GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


°." For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Henry 
GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
H. Giles, 121, Lammas Street, Carmarthen. Photograph of General Mackinnon 
Unveiling the New Monument, Carmarthen. 


A. M. Breach, 44, Milward Crescent, Hastings. Photograyh (Combination) of the 
Burning Ship “ Laguno” off Hastings. Seven Different Viiws on the Post- 
card, Coloured in Phcto Tints by Hund. 


J. Bishop, Burford House, Tudor Terrace, Aberdare. Photograph of the Grave 
of the late G. Lioyd Covered with Fiowers, 


PAINTING REGISTERED :— y 


Miss J. BE. Corrie, Itchen Abbas, Alresford, Hants. 
ivory of Pope Pius X., Signed by Himself. 


Painting, Miniature on 

J. H. (Burnley).—We cannot say, as most of this business is done 
through the English bouses handling the cards or taking orders 
for them. You will see their advertisements in past issues of 
the Journat, 


New Reaper.—You do not say what the difficulty is, but we suppose 
it is halation. You may find it necessary to put a second backing 
on the plates The commercial backing is not sufficient for 
very strong light through windows. If you desire to get a 
colour-correct rendering of the windows, you must use an ortho, 
plate, and a deep screen, and in this case the backing must be 
black. You would do well to read the pamphlet of Messrs. Wrat- 
ten and Wainwright, to which we referred last week, 


Srorinc Necatives.—In order to be business-like, I wish to keep 
books in which would be recorded names of sitters and numbers 
of negatives. (1) How is a negative numbered and when? (before 
or after development?) (2) How are name, number, and order 
entered in book at. time of sitting? (3) How is negative number 
recorded whilst printing, and when print is mounted? (4) Is there 
any book which guides photographers in this matter?—W. G. C. 

(1 and 3) If the number is printed near the edge of the negative, 
with type such as that in the “Nameit” outfit, it will appear 
on the prints, and will serve to identify them up to the time of 
mounting. We should not advise you to allow any reference 
number to appear on the mounted print. The back of the mount 
is the proper place for it. (2) The best system of keeping an 
account of sitters, orders, negatives, stock, etc., is the card 
index. We believe Messrs, Houghtons can give you particulars 


as to its adaptation to particular cases. (4) None that we know 
of. 


Toninc Baru.—We are much interested in your failures, and shall 
be obliged if you will let us know whether you have been using 
sulphide toning for bromides. We should also like to see some 
of the paper before you print on it. Have you been intensifying 
your negatives with mercury? It is obvious from the fact that 
you meet with the same failure on different papers that it is not 
the fault of one particular make. It is also obvious from the 
appearance of the small unfixed strip that the fault lies in some 
outside cause. Certainly on this we can see a distinct finger 
mark in the mother-of-pearl colours, which you complain of, which 
rather looks like injudicious handling. We should have said off- 


hand that the paper had somehow come into contact wil 
cutting board or something contaminated with hypo, but 
seems to be put out of court by the fact that you are not alone 
sufferer. Let us know whether you cut up your own paper, 
the age of it #f you can. . 


PuorocRavuRre.—Will you kindly let me know through the med 
of your paper: (1) Which book you could recommend to q 
ginner taking up photogravure? (2) If you know any one or 
firm who could give instruction in same? (3) And if the matey 
required to carry it on in a small way, say up to 12 x 10 size, 
expensive.—CEROMWELL. 

(1) “ A Treatise on Photogravure,” by Herbert Denison, (2) 
Photographic School, Regent Street Polytechnic, W,, or the I, 
School of Photo-Engraving, 6, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, H.0) 
Apply to Penrose and Co., 109, Farringdon Road, B.C. 


rooms for making an up-to-date studio, or can one be made 0 
the room A. The sides A and B cannot be fitted with wind 
as there are other shops on each side. Would you advise 
electric studio? Is it possible to obtain the same results as ¢ 
light?—J. H. B. 

We cannot see from the sketch plan how it is possible to ¢ 
vert the two rooms into an “ up-to-date ” daylight’ studio, 
if you could increase the size of the south-east window 
would only get a studio seventeen feet long. If the electric 
rent is available we should think the best thing to be done] 
be to throw the two rooms into one, and instal’ the electric i 
Very good portraits can then be done. When skilfully used 
results are as good as those by daylight. 


Srupro.—Can you give me the most suitable alteration of uae 


L.L., and Others.—In our next. 
H. G. Burrer.— Photo Revue,” 118, Rue d’Assas, Paris. 


Linoiuum For Stvpr0.—I have built a studio, and should be gli 
you would kindly tell me the best colour, or colours, for 
linoleum for the floor ; very light, light, medium, or dark, ete, 
what would you recommend me? I have Sft, by 8it. top lig 
and 9ft. by 6ft. side light. Thanking you in anticipation 
JosEpH Grover. 

A linoleum of dark chocolate colour will be about the 
suitable you can have for the purpose. 


oo 
Views and. Nations.—President Hadley, of Yale, and a young 
whose appearance was that of a s udent, once met, says the “Sear 
light,” in Yellowstone Park, in the midst of the wonders of natu 
President Hadley turned to the young man for sympathetic comme 
“This is a wonderful scene, isn’t it?” he said. The young man smil 
and nodded, and turned, withou speaking, to gaze at the prosp 
spread before them. “Do you think,” asked President Hadl 
confirmed in his idea that he was talking to an ardent student, “th 
this chasm was caused by some great upheaval of nature, or is itt 
result of erosion or glacial action? What are your views?” “I 
views,” said the stranger, quickly opening a bag containing phot 
graphs, “are only two dollars a dozen, and dirt cheap. Let 1 
show you some.” 


*,* NoTIck TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subj 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insert 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appeart 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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SUMMARY. 
collection of portraits by Dithrkoop will remain on view at. the 
SH JOURNAL offices. until to-morrow week, May 26, after which 
1 be transferred to Liverpool, where the Liverpool Amateur 
graphic Association will exhibit it in their rooms in Eberle 
from June 1 to 15. (P, 382.) 


| Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom. The 
gements for the Southampton meeting—July 9 to 14—are now 
lete. (P. 381.) 


Lang Sims has been elected hon. treasurer and Mr. A. Mackie 
secretary of the Professional Photographers’ Association, in 
ssion to the late William Grove. _ Grievances of actors in regard 
otographs were presented to the P.P.A. by a deputation from 
ctors’ Association. (P. 595.) 


astions of the right to publish portraits of celebrities have come 
gain in the motion brought by Marie Corelli to restrain the 
Mf postcards of herself. (P. 383.) 


offers free a photograph which 


country reader of the B.J. 
(PR. 397.) 


een usefully employed for advertisement purposes. 


rtraits for study by photographers at the Royal Academy. 
184. ) 


Je 


les 


truction in scaling a spectroscopic camera are given by Mr. E. 


(P. 385.) 


rax as the alkaline constituent of tablet developers has been 
ited. The omission of the baryta coating in making gelatine 
sion papers is among other patents of the week. (P. 393.) 


les of modern pictures have disclosed an extraordinary decline 
ne market value, one picture, previously sold at 480 guineas, 
ing only 64 guineas. (P. 582.) 


e autumn R.P.S. exhibition is announced for September 20 to 
ber 27. The Salon opens on September 14 and closes October 27, 
81.) ea 


1 effort is being made to found a club in the West End of 
(P. 397.) 


lon on the lines of the old Camera Club. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Photo- The full book-programme of the forth- 
graphic coming Convention at Southampton in 
Convention. 


July next has now been issued, and a 
very promising prospect it holds out for the week’s meet- 
ing and excursions. We have announced the list of 
papers and visits in previous issues, so that it is not 
necessary for us to repeat information which may also be 
had for the asking from the secretary of the Convention, 
Mr. F. A. Bridge, East Lodge, Dalston Lane, London, N.E. 
We may say, however, that the reports which have ap- 
peared in the papers as to the work of restoration being 
carried out on Winchester Cathedral need not disquiet 
anyone who fears that on that account photographs of the 


structure will be defaced by scaffolding. The builders are 
at work on no part of the exterior, and inside the only 
portion to which their operations extend is the retro- 


choir, leaving a choice of architectural subject sufficient 
for many times the number of hours which the Convention 
can spend in the city. Of other features of the Conven- 
tion it is surely unnecessary for us to speak. The con- 
ditions in Southampton are specially favourable to a highly 
successful meeting. The Philharmonic Hall, in the centre 
of the town, which is to be the headquarters, will accommo- 
date both the meetings and the exhibitions of photographs 
and of apparatus, both of which latter, we are assured, 
will possess unusual interest for all classes of photo- 
graphers. The yachting party “At Home” of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. E. J. Humphery, on the Wednesday afternoon, 
should be one of many compelling functions of the Con- 
vention week. 


* * * 


The prospectuses of the R.P.S. Exhibi- 
tion and of the Photographic Salon have 
now been issued, and are obtainable, the 
ormer. from the Royal Photographic Society at Russell 
Square, London, W.C., and the latter from Mr. Reginald 
Craigie, Blenheim Club, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 
The Royal, we see, is to be run on very much the same 
ines as in previous years, except that a special section is 
o be provided for “an invitation collection of technical 
hotographs and apparatus, not for competition,” the 
character of which we believe is to be very similar to the 
competitive technical section. The Royal opens on Sept. 20, 
six days after the Salon, which again will hold its exhibi- 
tion at 5a, Pall Mall East. This, year, so we are informed, 
foreign contributions will be submitted to a selection 
committee in London, instead of being selected by mem- 
ers of the Linked Ring in the country of origin. The 
effect of this reversion to a policy which has been broken 
only on the one occasion of last year, will probably be 
evident in the exhibition. 


The Autumn 
London 
Exhibitions. 
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Duhrkoop The collection of photographs by Diihr- 
in koop now being shown at these offices 
Liverpool. until May 26 will be transferred to 


Liverpool, where they will be exhibited for a fortnight 
(June 1 to 16) by the Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Association at their rooms in Eberle Street. It will be 
remembered that the Society, over which Dr. Thurstan 
Holland presides, and to which Mr. C. F. Inston has 
applied his powers of secretarial management, recently 
arranged for the exhibition in Liverpool of the chief 
portion of the photographs by Mr. A. L. Coburn, brought 
together under the auspices of the Royal Photographic 
Society. The work of Dihrkoop should interest the Liver- 
pool photographic public no less. Most probably it will be 
very much more to the mind of the body of photographic 
workers than the brilliant experiments of Coburn in land- 
scape, though comparisons between the very different 
portraiture of the two workers will be difficult to 
make. It is anticipated that it will be possible for the 
collection of Herr Diihrkoop’s work to be seen in other 
provincial centres during the next exhibition season, 
either as a section in society shows or as a house exhibition 
arranged by local societies. 


* * * 
Modern Last year we published some articles by 
Physical Mr. Kenneth Mees on “Modern 
Chemistry. = 


Chemistry for Photographic Workers,” 
which dealin a lucid fashion with some of the hypotheses 
of modern physical chemistry. Reference to these articles 
will show that the phenomena of osmesis and osmotic 
pressure are of fundamental importance, and that a most 
important assumption is that “the osmotic pressure of a 
substance in solution is the same thing as the pressure of 
a gas,” to quote from Mr. Mees. From “Nature” for 
May 3 we now learn that Professor Louis Kahlenburg has 
arrived at some experimental results, that, if confirmed, 
must destroy the basis of the theory of electrolytic dis- 
sociation according to Arrhenius, upon which modern 
physical chemistry largely depends. From his experiments 
it appears that the osmotic pressure developed in the case 
of any solution depends essentially on the nature of the 
membrane used, as well as on the nature and concentration 
of the solution. There is no such thing as a definite 
pressure characterising a solution of given concentration. 
The pressure depends on the septum employed, and the re-, 
sults obtained do not agree with the gas laws. Fuller 
information is obtainable in the “Transactions of the 
Wisconsin Academy” (March) and in the “Journal of 
Physical Chemistry ” (X., pp. 141, 209). The experiments, 
of course, have to be confirmed, but the results now given 
will not surprise those who have always held the ‘opinion 
that many of the hypotheses of physical chemistry are 
based on a very unstable foundation. The phenomena of 
osmosis and osmotic pressure are very obscure, and, as yet, 
have admitted no analogy, and have not been explained in 
any reasonably satisfactory manner. Professor Kahlen- 
burg’s explanation to the effect that the result depends on 
the power of the membrane to “imbibe” the ‘solvent and 
solute, and on the solubilities of the substances dealt with, 
seems, at first sight, to be as rational as the other theories 
that have been put forward. The collapse of the theory 
of electrolytic dissociation would not, perhaps, be of much 
moment to photographers, for physical chemistry does not 
seem to have brought us any nearer to the solution of the 
grand problem of the formation of the photographic image. 
But it is eminently desirable that Professor Kahlenburg’s 
experiments should either be confirmed or disproved as 
soon as possible, for there is nothing so deceptive or so 


detrimental to progress as a false scientific “ Theory.” 
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Control in 
Gum-Bichro- 
mate Printing. 


The notes which appear elsewhere 
this issue should mark a distinct advyi 
in gum work. Hitherto it has ah 
been advanced as a strong argument against this partic 
process by its opponents, and also as one of the stroll 
of its advantages by its adherents, that it was n 
possible to obtain two gum prints alike, and, further, | 
the charm of the process lay in the fact that one _ 
knew till the print was finished what would be the re 
The possible explanation of these statements is that p 
ichromate has never been seriously attacked, at a 
in England, from the scientific point of view, th 
first exploited by the pictorial photographer, and , 
ime when the scientific principles, or the tools of 
mechanic, were in bad repute. As it is nothing more 
less than carbon printing, it is obvious that there mus 
certain rules and methods of working which should ep 
him who would to control his results, nor does it g 
easible to suggest that what is obtained once canno 
absolutely duplicated under similar conditions, whe 
sensitive film of constant composition printed under gi 
conditions is used. Considering that now some of the x 
extravagant claims and extraordinary results by this | 
cess are discounted, and in the face of the fact, notec 
our issue for April 20, that direct enlargements can 
made on gum-bichromate paper, we ought to hear a Ii 
more of the general use of this process, 


* * * 

elem in On more than one occasion, during 
e 

’ eee ek . 
Bictures: past year or so, we have alluded to 


eae, high, indeed, almost fabulous, Pp 
paintings by old masters have realised at auction § 
While the value of old pictures seems to be increas 
shat of modern ones, of the Academy type, appears to 
decreasing to an amazing extent. At Christie’s, one 
last week, some pictures by R.A.s were sold, and at pr 
such as the following: —W. P. Frith’s “ Pope and L 
Mary Montigue,” which in 1875 sold for 1,350 gs., 
in 1881 for 1,190 gs., made but 460 gs. FE. Goodhall’s x 
known picture “ Raising the May-pole,” which in 1 
made 1,470 gs., was sold for 400 ‘gs. Ege’s “ Pepys! 
Nell Gwynne,” that once made 1,200 gs., fetched 
50 gs. Elmore’s “Columbus at Porto Dante,” that 
1879 made 480 gs., was knocked down for the small sun 
65 gs. The auction room is always a good index of 
existing state of the picture market for certain classe 
pictures. At the present time it would seem that th 
by old masters are at a premium, while those by mod 
ones are at a very considerable discount. 


% * * 
ene Our good friend the “Tailor | 
the Royal Cutter » is always highly amusing 
Academy. its comments on the pictures shown 


the Academy. This time it is Y 
severe on the painters of portraits—for example, it s 
it “is evident that the present generation of painters— 
can’t call them artists—are incapable of seeing the det 
of clothing, and the consequence is they utterly fail 
produce any art that will last.” Also, “If this kind 
painting continues, we shall have to get the artists 
put tickets on the various parts, and say ‘ This is intem 
fornia coat; “his! is) waistcoat’; ‘By this we wish 
Suggest trousers’; otherwise it will be ‘impossible to 
what it is intended to convey to the mind of the per 
looking: at it.” Our contemporary is equally causti¢ 
its comments upon other details of clothing as represen 
at the Academy; but it might save some of its criti¢ 


for a plate which appears in its own pages. This, itn 
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supposed, is consistent with the “Tailor and Cutter’s ” 
2 of what pictures should be. It represents a standing 
ze the length of which is something like ten times that 
jhe head. The legs are posed apart at about the same 
le as that of a pair of house painter’s trestles when in 

The trousers show no indication of ever having 
formed to a sitting position of the wearer's legs; they 
as straight and unpuckered as one sees them displayed 
slothiers’ windows. The boots would seem to be odd 
s, and the walking stick is used with the left hand. 
t possible that if artists were to get this “ picture” and 
celully (7?) pose, and paint, their portraits according to 
they would avoid the annual strictures of our con- 
porary. 


* * * 


icess Situa- Several 


= é advertisements having recently 
ns in Paris. appe 


ared in the London papers offering 
ations in Paris to process photo-engravers, we may 
e that the cause is a strike or lock-out there, and there- 
» inquiries should be made before any situation is 
spted, not that we suppose that photo-engravers will 
treated as were the English labourers who went to 
mburg to fill the place of the dockers on strike there— 
5 is, thrown into the water. Nevertheless, it is certain 
i English workmen would seriously resent their places 
1g filled by Frenchmen in the case of a trade dispute 
2, and so they will probably not care to give rise them- 
es to similar resentment in France. 
% x * 
rie Corelli 


4 her 
‘traits. 


A case of considerable interest with re- 
gard to the right to publish portraits of 
persons against their wish has been, and 
Lis, before the Law Courts. It is Corelli v. A. and BE. 
ll. Miss Marie Corelli, the plaintiff, we understand, 
a great objection to any portraits of herself being 
lished. The defendants, some time ago, published 
traits of the lady, made from drawings, purporting to 
ict scenes from the private or home life of the plaintiff 
‘tratford-on-Avon. ‘These were sold at the shops in the 
ghbourhood. On complaints being made most of the 
lers withdrew them from sale, but the defendants, by 
ms of sandwich men, advertised that they could still 
iad at their establishment, whereupon the plaintiff con- 
ed her solicitor, who commenced legal proceedings, it 
ig alleged that the pictures were libellous, and an 
rim injunction was granted by Mr. Justice Lawrence, 
vacation judge. A little while ago an application was 
le in the Chancery Court, before Mr. Justice Swinfen 
y, to continue this until the trial of action. After 
iments, pro and con, the judge reserved judgment, but 
Thursday last week declared that the question he had to 
sider was whether the plaintiff had made out such a 
sof legal inquiry as required the Court to interfere at 
stage of the action. He was not satisfied that the 
Is were libellous, and, in any event, the case was not so 
r as to justify the Court in interfering before the 
of the libel had been established. He further said 
; it was urged that the plaintiff, as a private person, 
entitled to restrain the publication of portraits of her- 
which had been made without her authority, and which, 
igh professing to be her portrait, were totally unlike 
but she had not established that she had any such 
it, and under these circumstances he did not see his 
to grant an interlocutory injunction; saying, further, 
, if the plaintiff should at the trial establish that the 
ls constituted a libel, she would have her remedy in 
lages against all vendors, and the only order he could 
-e was that the costs of the motion be costs in the action. 
the matter rests for the present, and no comments can 


be made upon it, but we look forward with interest to the 
result of the trial, if it comes off. Many of the daily and 
weekly papers habitually publish portraits of persons ap- 
pearing in the different Courts—from sketches made in 
Court—as plaintiffs, defendants, or witnesses, often to their 
annoyance, but we are not aware that any legal action has 
been taken by them, although many are anything but 


complimentary. 
* * * 


Photographing One of the difficulties confronting the 
GrowdedPlaces t? bitectural photographer in busy 

oroughfares is the constant passing and 
repassing of pedestrians. Where the number of 
people is great, as, for instance, in such main 
arteries of traffic as Fleet Street or Holborn, or similar 
thoroughfares in the large provincial cities, it is only pos- 
sible to do satisfactory work in the very early morning, 
and even then passers-by may make the work somewhat 
difficult. The landscape worker's method, employed in 
gusty weather—that of using an everset shutter and giving 
an exposure in sections between the puffs of wind—may 
sometimes be adopted. It is, in fact, often used in interior 
photography in such frequented buildings as the Oxford 
College chapels, Westminster Abbey, and so on. Another 
method which we have seen used successfully is to use a 
very small stop in the lens and to make the negatives on 
slow plates. A slower plate than that described as “ ordin- 
ary”? may be used, such, for instance, as a lantern plate, 
or, better, a photo-mechanical brand. Such a plate will 
require, roughly, ten times the exposure which would be 
necessary with an “ordinary,” and the prolonged exposure 
allows figures to pass and repass without a trace of their 
presence being visible on the developed negative. It is 
nov well to use a smaller stop than 7/44, as there is a risk 
of the definition being impaired owing to diffraction. In 
developing slow plates of the kind suggested care must be 
taken to prevent the producton of too hard a negative. Ag 
a rule, photographs of the class of subject we are referring 
to need to be bright and plucky, but to avoid excessive 
contrast the usual developer may well be diluted with an 


equal bulk of water. 
% * * 


Printing Inks We 
in Fugitive 
Colours. 


were recently shown a “three- 
colour-work” print that had formed a 
supplement to one of the leading art 
magazines. This print, representing the figure of a girl 
whose locks and primitive costume were blown about by 
the wind, was a choicely-coloured piece of work—at least, 
it was so originally. But its admiring owner had framed 
and hung it upon a wall by no means brilliantly lit, to 
the right of windows of a N.E. aspect. Direct sunlight 
was impossible to it; yet in the course of about two years 
all the red had entirely faded out, so that the maiden, 
formerly in the glory of auburn tresses and a warmth of 
healthy youth, had become a grey-haired corpse erect in 
a cold and forbidding landscape. We doubt whether it is 
to the ulterior interests of printers and publishers, and the 
enduring reputation of three-colour work—to say nothing 
of the business ethics of the matter—that fugitive lakes 
should be used in printing inks for this kind of work. 
They have long since been eliminated from the palettes of 
painters worthy of the name; and only the schoolboy now 
plies his crimson lake rather than rose madder. Our 
printers would seem to be in the position of the schoolboy: 
they do not care to buy the more expensive but permanent 
madders when the cheaper aniline, Campeachy wood, or 
cochineal products answer the purpose for the moment. 
If three-colour work is to be the photographic event of 
this decade, it is hard that it should be discounted by 
pennywise principles. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
In view of the many and various “supplements” of the 
weekly magazines comprised of reproductions of Academy 
pictures—considering also the volumes that are devoted 
to nothing else but these reproductions—it becomes a 
matter of no moment whatever that this journal leaves 
such luxuries to others. An article upon the pictures 
may, nevertheless, be the better understood by a glance 
at these ubiquitous illustrated sheets, and therefore it is 
taken in hand with something of the comfortable re- 
assurance that accrues to the demonstrator 
diagrams and statistical curves. 

For a year or two yet, perhaps, it will be but heaping 
coals of fire upon the heads of photographers to comment 
upon the first charm of painted pictures—that is, their 
colour. It will be different when we are able to give our 
coloured supplements—very different for the “ gate” of 
the R.A., and very much better for us than the head- 
aching function which the annual shillingsworth involves. 
For the present, however, we must not waste space upon 
colour comments. The photographer, being a practical 
man, except when his “temperament” is troubling him, 
will read an article about pictures chiefly in the hope of 
picking up an unconsidered trifle in the shape of a “tip” 
ora “wrinkle.” Many of such tips and wrinkles may take 
the shape of warnings. For instance, A. C. Colthurst’s 
picture of a wake, “ Watching the Dead in Ireland,” has a 
subject distinctly to be avoided. No amount of cleverness 
could make it fit for anything but a sedative to over-hilarity 
of mood. Another unfortunate choice is exemplified in the 
life-sized portrait of a motor-car, which naturally covers a 
deal of valuable space that might have been devoted to 
things more interesting and less well-known. True, the 
Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Carnegie, with their sons, 
John and David, appear also, but only as accessories, 
more or less suppressed by the artist. 

By authority, if not entirely by conviction, we are pur- 
suaded to regard John 8. Sargent, R.A., as our finest 
portrait painter. He is represented by four portraits and 
a landscape, and, to our shame and sorrow be it said, we 
find no mark of admiration against any one of them in 
our catalogue. His portrait of Lord Roberts is a very 
satisfying thing, as presentation portraits should be, show- 
ing the little hero with every inch of war paint crowded 
on. But the clever part is that the hero looks not little, 
but big, and that without any violation of proportion. He 
is represented as ascending the stairs of a palatial build- 
ing in such a way that his lower limbs are partly hidden. 
This plan leaves their extension possible to the imagina- 
tion. The likeness is excellent, no doubt; but the sitter 
has the look of having very recently left an over-heated 
bath. It may be that Lord Roberts’s complexion is not 
falsified in this respect; but of one thing we are quite 
sure, that a coat-sleeve of the complete gentleman should 
appear to have an arm inside it; and that a chest, even 
when at bursting point with military ardour, should not 
look like that of a pouter pigeon stuffed by an over-zealous 
taxidermist. Another important work by Mr. Sargent is 
a presentation group of four Professors of the John Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. It strikes the photographic 
eritic that, with all the past in art easy of access to Mr. 
Sargent, that painter might to some purpose have given 
a glance at groups by the old Netherlandish masters. 
His heads are as so many lanterns in a dark place. Only 
in one case has a quieting shade been allowed to modity 
their aggressiveness. This occurs with the standing figure 
behind the table. The three seated figures, though at 
points varying in distance from the point of sight, are 


from his 


each practically of the same scale, the same height 
tone, and the same staring posiness. The delibe 
adoption of unnecessary conventions, and the wilful fi 
ing of each portrait for its own or its sitter’s sake, | 
in our humble opinion, caused Mr. Sargent to waste 
fine opportunity. 

Background styles seem as variable as ever. 7 
“Pillar and Curtain” is still with us, but, as employ 
by Mr. Harris-Brown in his “Lord De Ros,” and in ] 
Enderby’s “Highland Gentleman,” these time-honow 
materials are made too massive and monumental to cal 
conviction. The plain background is apt to run to slog 
ness or a thin scribbliness, and thus not be properly 
tiring. On the whole, it would appear that painters wi 
like Sir George Reid and Mr. Solomon, preserve a hag 
mean between still lite and sloppy suggestion in af 
necessary details of furniture get the best results, T 
latter’s “Lilian Ruth” is delightfully easy in pose, } 
“Sir Aston Webb, R.A.,” however, is a little too vivacio 
One almost expects the subject to spring up out of | 
chair. A more decorous virility is seen in Professor V 
Herkomer’s “Sir Felix Semon.” He looks as an animat 
conversationalist would look when self-contained enou 
to keep his hands in his trousers pockets. As custome 
with this painter, the figure is cut off just below 
knees. “Mrs. Leopold Albu,” by the same artist, is 1 
so happily placed on the canvas.’ She has a slipped-do 
look, due to the empty space left above her head. 

A group of great charm is J. J. Shannon’s “Mys, _ 
Sears and her Daughter.” It may be highly recommend 
as a model in posing. And so may Mr. Bacon’s group 
children, which he calls “A Fairy Tale.” These th 
little girls sprawl upon a sofa with the true negligence 
youth, whilst one of them reads aloud. Mr. Cope seldo 
if éver, disappoints. His work is always sound and sal 
Although a presentation portrait, his “ Marquis of Bristo 
is quiet and dignified by its absence of state fuss ai 
paraphernalia. The painting of the head and hands cou 
scarcely be better, and the manner in which their height 
tone is massed together by the grey of the waistcoat th 
connects them is thoughtfully artistic. The Lord Prov 
of Glasgow is shown in a pose that is “fine” and expa 
sive, whilst it is perfectly easy and free from bombast. 

Mr. Frank Dicksee’s “Duchess of Westminster” has n 
been highly praised by critics, though the public will1 
doubt give it all the admiration it deserves. Its amp 
silk robes of pink seem to have offended, and certainly 
shadow over the lower part of them. would have be 
welcome. But no one can deny the nobility of the who 
design, and for skill of execution it is not easy to bes 
The figure is, at any rate, supported by a living skelet 
beneath the robes, and the beauty of the form is grat 
fully given. a 
Although Mr. Salisbury is yet a young man, his Amy 
makes one think of Reynolds. It has great distinction 
style. The face is a beautiful one beautifully rendere 
and in posing, lighting, and general harmony of tone at 
colour holds its own in the galleries. In the water-colot 
room are two life-sized portraits that deserve a word. 01 
is a tour de force by Byam Shaw, representing, at life si 
a judge’s daughter robed in blue of a hard tint, and walkit 
in a brown landscape that occupies five times the supé 
ficial area of the figure; the other is a simple and ung 
bitious portrait by Miss Gow, of “Miss Edith Gow, i 
nobility and grace of which draws one’s sympathies; whil 
the dash and cleverness of the other leaves them unmove 

The landscapes at the Academy are of far greater 1 
terest and merit as a whole than are the portraits—that1 
to any but the camera portraitist. But of those woul 
present space forbids us to speak. 
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THE USE OF 


THE SPECTROSCOPE. 


TV.* 


mu is one point in connection with the lines which is some- 
es confusing to a beginner that possibly I should have men- 
ied before. We are accustomed to talk of C, F, G, and little 
s the hydrogen lines, but it is very usual to call these all H 
es, and distinguish by the small letters of the Greek alphabet 
Ha, Hs, Hy, Hs. As we have the two H, H, Fraun- 
er lines, it may possibly give rise to confusion. 
The Camera Scale. 

n making the scale for the camera, the easiest plan is to 
chase a millimetre scale ruled on glass, and fix just in front 
the slit aperture in the back of the camera. Mr. A. J. 
wton gives an excellent method in “ Penrose’s Annual,” 


Fig. 1.—Ordinary Plate. 

105-6, p. 81. The method I adopted was to copy in the camera 
12in. ivory rule divided into §ths of an inch. This I hap- 
med to have, but good boxwood metre and half-metre tules 
n be obtained, which can be easily photographed down to the 
quired size, and, with the usual precautions, the divisions and 
yures will be as clear and as distinct as possible. Mr. Newton 
akes five copies on one plate, so that each spectra is accom- 
inied by a scale ; I merely use the scale for one spectrum, and 
1en, with a needle-point, rule straight lines down the plate 
irough the others corresponding, of course, to the Fraunhofer 
nes. The positive with the scale is cemented into the dark 
ide. 

Any bunsen burner can be used to obtain the lines of the 
dlorides that we propose to use; and Tallent suggests using 
Welsbach burner, with a wire inserted in the central hole 
iat usually takes the fork, this wire terminating in a flat 
piral, which is covered with asbestos. Any arrangement that 
uggests itself can be used ; my arrangement was a loose bundle 
f asbestos, about the thickness of a lead pencil, bound with 


* This cle is the concluding one of the series. The preceding papers appeared 
| April 20, May 4, and May 11. 


platinum wire. If a good, roaring bunsen burner is available 
it is quite sufficient to jam a piece of fine brass gauge down 
the tube, sprinkle some of the salt on it, and then turn on the 
gas and light up; if the salt is finely powdered small particles 
are carried up into the flame, and we get the characteristic line. 

There is a convenient little apparatus known as Mitscherlich’s, 
which is practically a series of test tubes inverted, with the 
open mouth bent round at an angle, and drawn to a capillary 
point, in which a bundle of platinum wires is inserted. The 
solutions can only be forced into these tubes by atmospheric 
pressure ; but that is very easy, because the closed end of the 
tube is heated and the air driven out, and then the capillary 


Fig. 2,—Orthoplate. 
end inserted in the solution ; then, as the heated air contracts, 
it naturally sucks up the solution. My experience with this 
was not so satisfactory as it might have been, as, notwithstand- 
ing the use of ammonium acetate solution as a solvent, I found 
the liquid loth to run down the platinum wicks, and the light 
was inconstant. 
Plotting Spectrum Lines. 

Tt is essential, of course, to use a panchromatic plate to obtain 
all the lines, and colour-filters are also necessary. These latter 
may or may not be ordinary three-colour filters ; coloured glass 
is quite as effectual. Assuming that everyone has a copy of 
the “Almanac” for 1906, on p. 1,109 will be found a table 
of the salts and lines that they give. In the first place it is 
advisable to make saturated solutions of the salts in distilled 
water. Then, having set the bunsen burning, and seen that 
the spectrum is fairly brilliant all through—which can be easily 
done by temporarily stopping up with the fingers the air hole 
at the bottom of the tube—and the slit level with the top of the 
bunsen blue flame, we can insert our dark slide, place an orange 
screen in front of the slit, and proceed to photograph the two 
lithium lines at 670 and 610. The duration of exposure will 
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naturally depend upon the brilliancy of the light and the sen- 
sitiveness of the plate to this region; with a commercial pan- 
chromatic plate it may vary from five to ten minutes—probably, 
‘with a pinachrome plate, it would be much less. 

For the sodium, or D lines, either the same filter may be used 
or one of a lighter colour; it does not matter much, for the 
sole purpose of the filter is to cut down the faint continuous 
spectrum which is always seen; the exposure may be reduced 
in this case, as a rule, to five minutes. Naturally, after each 
exposure the dark slide or the spectroscope is shifted so that 
each metallic line or lines has a spectrum devoted to itself. 

Magnesium ribbon will give us little b, or 518; half an inch 
is plenty, as a rule, with a green filter. The only important 
point to note about this is that 4518 is the extreme edge of 
the line towards the red. The trouble with the magnesium 
flame specrum is that one not only gets the lines due to the 
metal, but the broad bands due to the glowing MgO, and there- 
fore we can easily make a mistake between 518 due to the 
metal and 490 due to the glowing oxide, but the shorter the 
exposure the less the latter shows itself ; besides, one can always 
check the result visually by the solar spectrum, because little 
'b is one of the most prominent lines in the spectrum—far more so 
than E. 

Strontium chloride gives us 460, calcium chloride 422, and 
potassium 408. All these should be taken without a filter, and 
the exposure in each case need only be about a minute. Now, 
unless we split the spectrum in one or more cases, it-is obvious 
that we cannot obtain all these spectra on one plate, so that 
‘one must either cover half the slit for one of the spectra, or 
else obtain two of the fiducial lines in one spectrum. If this 
method is adopted the most convenient are certainly the D and 
the blue K or potassium at 404, as the former can easily be 
obtained as described above with an orange screen and the 
latter with a violet screen, and they are sufficiently far apart 
and distinct to lead to no trouble. We might use strontium 
and calcium, but as they are both extremely rich in lines in 
the orange and blue, one might confuse the reading for D or 
mistake one of the blue lines. 

Spark Spectra. 

As regards the use of the induction-coil, as already stated 
this is extremely useful with a hydrogen tube, but as the whole 
of the fiducial lines may be obtained with a Collie compound 
tube, this is preferable. Naturally, the cost is more, for, as 
already stated, helium is one of the contents, and this is always 
expensive ; but it will be seen from the following data that 
the distribution of lines is fairly even :—Helium, red, 706 ; 
helium, red, 667; hydrogen, red, 656; mercury, orange, 615; 
helium, yellow, 587; mercury, yellow, 579; mercury, yellow, 
‘576; mercury, green, 546; helium, green, 501; helium, green, 
492; hydrogen, blue, 486; helium, blue, 471; helium, violet, 
‘447 ; mercury, violet, 435; hydrogen, violet, 434. 

Of course, one may use magnesium rods with the coil, then 
‘518 becomes very faint; there is practically no continuous 
spectrum, and 448 becomes very strong. The real trouble is that 
the spark spectra differ according to the particular conditions, 
especially as regards density; for instance, if one uses two 
magnesium poles, the spectrum is different to that obtained 


with one magnesium and one platinum pole—different, that) 
in intensity of the lines, with the result that the beginner 
gets in a fog. 

Precisely the same argument applies to the use of the are 
and carbon poles. When one can obtain absolutely pure carbon 
rods, and when one knows all the carbon lines, then, of course, 
scaling is easy; but, as it is possible to treat carbon rods for 
forty-eight hours with various chemicals to remove stray metals, 
and then use them with satisfactory results for a short time, 
and then gradually see one or other or both of the Ca lines 
appear, one begins to have doubts as to the removal of the 
other elements, and therefore hesitates to accept this method 
for fiducial lines. 

Having, however, obtained the lines on the negatives with the 
various salts, the preparation of a chart and the interpolation 
of other lines can be proceeded with exactly on the lines laid) 
down in the “ Almanac.” 


Testing Plates and Filters | 


As regards the testing of plates, the best way is to fix on some, 
minimum exposure—one that will give a faint impression, then 
give increasing exposures with succeeding spectra. As an 
example, possibly the two accompanying illustrations may 
explain the procedure which have been made this last week in a 
Tallent spectroscopic camera that I was asked to scale. No. 1 
shows the spectrum on a rapid plate, with 1, 5, 10, 20, and 40 
seconds’ exposure to a Welsbach, and No. 2, absolutely the same 
exposures on the same emulsion sensitised by the addition of 
certain dyes. Although the light source is rich in yellow rays, 
there is no question about the value of the dyes as sensitisers, 
for, roughly, the scale is O = H, G = 13, F = 26.5, E = 8, 
and D = 40, and the additional sensitiveness beyond F is very 
clearly shown with the dyes, although there is still just a 
slight drop in the shorter exposures in the usual position so 
characteristic of the eosine group. 

The question of illuminant is a trouble, for unless one adopts _ 
the Mees and Sheppard screened acetylene light, one must fall 
back ‘on the Welsbach, and the sensitiveness to this is quite’ 
wrong, when compared with daylight, which one cannot use 
because of its variability. A negative such as the above, how- 
ever, proves the initial fact that a dye or mixture of dyes is 
of value in sensitising, and then the action can be checked by 
photographing a chart of colours of known luminosity. 

Precisely the same trouble is met with in adjusting a yellow 
screen with the spectroscope and an artificial illuminant, unless 
one knows the ratio of yellow to blue, and has a photometer to 
read the negatives, but with a chart the results of the former 
can be easily checked. When it comes to the making of three 
colour screens and defining their absorptions it is much easier, 
for one has not to deal with ratios, but definite absorptions. 

The above notes are purely elementary, but may possibly be 
of service to some. To the more advanced worker “ An Intro-— 
duction to the Study of Spectrum Analysis,” by Watts, may be 
useful, but to the spectroscopist who wishes to utilise photo- 
graphy, then “Spectroscopy,” by E. ©. C. Baly, and Eder and 
Valenta’s “ Beitrige zur Photochemie und Spectralanalyse,” are 
quite indispensable. 


E, J. Watt, F.RP.S. 


ao 


Tue Antwerp Municipality, according to a Glasgow paper, now 
delivers free passes to professional or amateur photographers for use 
whenever the circulation of the general public has to be restricted, 
on the condition that they undertake to give two copies of every 
snapshot taken. 


Ar the Royal Institution of Great Britain, on May 11, Mr. Oliver © 


Dawson gave demonstrations of the Dischner process of natural 
backgrounds in studio portraits, described in our issue of May 4, and 
of the printing-out process in natural colours on paper, invented by 
Drs. J. H. Smith and Merkens, reported by us in our issue of April 27 


last. Both the processes attracted a good deal of attention, but as 
the large assembly embraced many amateur photographers, the latter 
process, which puts into their hands the making of coloured prints 
from their own negatives, created, perhaps, the greater interest. 
The demonstrator pointed out that this P.O.P. paper solves the 
latter half of the problem of photography in colour—viz., the making 
of the prints. In reference to the offer of free samples of this paper; 
we are asked to say that the stock has been quickly exhausted, but 
Mr. Dawson, whose address is 254, High Holborn, hopes soon to be 
in the position to meet all demands. 
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AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHERS IN CONFERENCE. 


E following is the discussion of others of the twenty-three questions set down on the agenda of the Convention of the Professional Photo- 
yphers’ Society of New York. Not all the topics, of which it will be remembered we printed the list in our issue of March 60, 
ved suitable for discussion, in some cases the lateness of the hour debarring the ventilation of a subject which might, at an 
lier stage in the proceedings. have prompted a profitable discussion. However, the comments of the members of the New York 
P.S. can hardly avoid being helpful to readers in this country, as showing the point of view from which the American professional 
ks. at many of the problems which beset him. To the account of the concluding discussion, which we reprint from the official columns 
the “ Photographer,” we add one or two comments by readers of that newspaper. We propose to quote any further letters or com- 
mications which may appear in the American Press as the outcome of the recent “ business ” Convention. 


THE -PHOTOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Can the P.A. of America be made of real and practical benefit to Photography? 


that gives a very good idea of what can be done on a small, moderate 
amount of business, and it is not a question, gentlemen, of how 
to get a bigger business, whether it is best always to advertise 
in the newspapers or in the theatre programme, or whether you will 
do that thing or the other more or less legitimate, and some possibly 
not so, as whether or not it is better to conserve that business which 
you have on hand. We must build up a certain line of customers 
who will come to us and patronise us at all times if we treat them 
right. Now, the right thing to do is to make the most out of that 
business we have. The gentleman who said he was in business for 
the money he could get out of it did not mean that exactly. What- 
ever we have to do in photography we have something to do because 
sve love it. We can love our business, and at the same time we 
can conserve it and make it pay us well. Now, we will try to do 
that and show you how it can be done. Now, how can we do large 
things in our business? Whether small or large, there are a great 
many avenues in it; the employment of time, which is a tremendously 
big factor, and also making the most of the opportunities that are 
with you. We can all look back upon years when we have done things. 
not profitable to ourselves, and we have got the advantage of experi- 
ence. Your efforts should be directed to one end, how to make the 
best of the business that you have. There is in this room a young: 
man. He came to me two years ago, perhaps a little less, and wanted 
me to take him into my place and teach him photography. I turned 
him down, I didn’t want him. He kept persisting to do that. He. 
told me he was willing to make sacrifices in order to do it. I said, 
“Can you afford to do that?” He says, “I have got $50 saved up. 
T shall live economically and T shall make that $50 go as far as I 
sean to make the first step in it, and I will make $50 more.” He 
was very ambitious, so very ambitious that it got tiresome at times ; 
but still I admired his pluck and his energy. He has kept persistently 
at it, and he has spent something to come to the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Society of New York, for the sake of learning what he can; 
learn. Gentlemen, that is just exactly what we want to do if we 
avant to adyance our art and our business. We want to give all 
possible encouragement to young men who really mean business. 


r. Macdonald: I should like to call on and introduce to you 
President of the Photographers’ Association of America, Mr. 
rn, of Boston. 
ir, Hearn: Ladies and Gentlemen: I didn’t have in mind until 
hin about five minutes that I was to be expected to speak to you 
lay. I had an idea that I might possibly be called upon at the 
ker, where ladies would not be present before us, and then I 
ld face the music much better. Now, in regard to how can the 
tiographers’ Association be of benefit, I would say that we are 
benefit at the present time, the Executive Board, to the Profes- 
ial Photographers’ Society of New York, inasmuch as we have set 
yt a room in Niagara Falls for your headquarters, where you can 
4; and where you can make your appointments, and where you can 
at home. Coming upon your soil as we are, we feel it incumbent 
n us to establish a precedent which has never been established 
the national body before, to give recognition to the photographers 
hat section to whom we go. I think it is a very nice thing that 
. Hoyt suggested this to us, and its feasibility at once became 
arent to us. Consequently, if you come to Niagara, as I hope 
will, you will find a little room for your own, as you have here. 

to the question of dealing with your customers, you 
uld bear in mind that you represent a new art, the youngest 
the arts, and you should always bear in mind that you want to 
ce that art high up. We all grow and we all advance simply upon 
fact whether or not we make good along certain lines. If you 
nt photography to stand at the top, then be men of integrity and 
jour. Don’t try to get the best of your fellow-man, but try to 
il with him as you would have him deal with you. We will pro- 
ly not have the exhibition such as you have on the walls, but we 
l try to see if we cannot, by the engagement of speakers and people 
© are able and competent to talk to you, we will see if 
cannot do something for your good, something that will be of 
ctical value. I was talking with a friend of mine within the past 
ty-eight hours, and asked him how much money he made out of 
gross business of one year of $5,900. He had the figures right 
hand, to my astonishment, and he told me he made $2,700. Now 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PRESS. 


How Can the Photographic Magazines be Made More Interesting to the Professional Photographer? 


a sort of concession to the editors. Now that is not the way to 
look at it, and I think if some of the gentlemen present here who 
do read some of them would get up and say why others generally 


Mr. Hearn: I want to tell you what a magazine can do to be 
advantage and of interest to photographers. If the editors of 
r magazines can drop a great deal of this talk in regard to different 


sensifiers and get closer to what a photographer really wants, it 
Il be better. 

Mr. Abel: Mr. Hearn says something about the editors of photo- 
aphic magazines getting a little closer to the professional photo- 
aphers. That is not so much the point as the professional photo- 
aphers themselves getting in touch with the editors. I think we 
.as much as possible to keep in touch with photographers and con- 
tions and by letters, or in one way or another get up an acquaint- 
ce. But we seldom or never get any response from the individual 
hotographer. We ask him to let us hear from him, by word or 
eture, or anything else, and hardly ever do we get any response. 
hey do not really let us know whether they are alive, and as a rule 
ey do not care to buy or read the photographic magazine at all. 
may be that it does not appeal to him. We are willing to concede 
at, but even when we do get him to take the paper he does it as 


do not read the photographic magazines, and what the editors should 
do, we could then see if we could not make an interesting magazine 
for the professional man to read. 

Mr. Macdonald: It really does seem as though there was an 
opportunity right now of haying given to you exactly what you want. 
(The attitude of the editor, as expressed by Mr. Abel, is, in my 
opinion, unquestionably the attitude that they really do assume. I 
am sure that they would be glad to give you what you want if you 
would only tell them what you want. 

Mr. Rockwood: I am afraid that Mr. Abel has put some of us: 
young fellows in the wrong by saying that we do not appreciate the 
photographic magazines. I have been in business only about. fifty 
years, and I assure you that from the first day that I have gone 
into it I have subscribed for almost every photographic magazine 
published in this country, and almost always two from the other side. 
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laced there every month, because it is only lately t 
weekly magazine, for the general benefit of our em: 


he result is that I have been, I believe, up to date in almost every- 
ing that was going on, and I will say this of the magazine that 
is gentleman represents, that many and many a time I picked up 
&magazine—one copy—and got out of it far more than the year’s 
I will say that, in justice to Mr. Abel and the admir- 
le magazine he is putting out, there is one series of articles going 
rough there now that I don’t know where else we could obtain 
em, and it has excited the enthusiasm of myself and my people 
try some experiments just on that line. It has been my hobby 
have what I call the library, and a copy of the magazines is 
hat we have had 
ployees. Now, if 


ou can scare up a better set of employees than I have got, I would 
ke to know it. One man has been with me thirty-nine years; two, 
hirty-six years; and one, who is sitting behind me 


here, twenty-five 
ars. They have not only my assistance, but the assistance of all 
at comes out of good magazines and books. Men have asked 


me in this room things that I was amazed at, things they ought to 


‘kn 


ow. I was very glad to answer the questions, but they would 


TICKET SWINDLERS AND LEG 


William Henry Langdon writes: “In reference to the first question, 
‘How can the ticket swindlers best be discouraged ?—my opinion is 


th 
ev 
sta 
Pp. 


all 


‘contracts to P.P.S. of New York. 


u 
My 


at the P.P.S. of New York act as a body of the whole to get 
ery photographer in the State, member or not, to join and sign a 
atement that they will refrain from selling tickets on any reduced 


an in their respective locality; that the president draw up an 
agreement to this effect and send same to each section secretary, 
who, at their local meeting, will appoint a committee to call on 


photographers in its section and have it signed, sending the 
The names should be brought 
and read at our next convention, and also be published in our 
otographic journals, so that we may all know who and what fellow- 


ship we are coming in contact with as honest photographers.” 


I 
! 


not have been obliged to ask those questions if they took any of th 
admirable magazines that are being published now. 

Mr. Parkinson: There is a great deal in the magazine that doe 
not amount to much. Perhaps there are articles on chemicals ; yo 
are not interested in that line; there are articles on developers yo 
are not interested in. Yet what a small price the magazine costs 
I take the newspapers every day, and I do not, perhaps, read mop 
than a few headlines in them. If I had those papers by the yea 
T perhaps would not take them. Iam a very poor reader of Magazine 
in the way of reading the dry articles, but the little things, the litt] 
thoughts—why, even Abel has thoughts sometimes. If that weekly— 
“The Photographer ”—fifty-two times a year, remember—i the 
weekly was brought to your door every week, once a week, if some 
body said to you, “Take this for foyr cents.” you would pay fou 
cents every time. But if you paid two dollars when the year wa 
up it would cost you exactly as much, A man thinks that it doe 
not cost him as much when he pays a little at a time. As ] say 
every photographer in the United States would take “The Photo 
grapher” if they could take it that way. 


ITIMATE PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


E. G. Merrill writes: “The photographer is certainly arriviny 
to the dignity of a professional man, as he can show that he can hol 
a convention without someone else paying his bills; an elevate 
position I sincerely hope the P.A. of A. and the P.A. of NB. wil 
sometime attain. The New York State Society is ideal and magni 
ficent, competent to formulate a code of ethics, worthy of the adoptio 
of every society in our country, and a man living up to such a cod 
would come pretty near being a ‘legitimate portrait photographer, 
On the other hand, a man issuing tickets in any other manner thar 
the ones prescribed in the code would be guilty of a mis 
demeanour and unworthy the affiliation of the  aforesais 
‘lp. p.’ This is my suggestion of how to discourage the ticke 
swindler.” 


SOME NOTES ON THE GUM _ PROCESS. 


Tux following notes are briefly abstracted from Dr. Késter’s work, 
“Der Gummidruck,” published by Knapp, of Halle, to which | 
reference was made in our issue for April 20. They are interest- | 
ing in that they throw a little light on the effects obtainable by 


va. 
so 


rying the modes of preparation and development, points which, 
far as we are aware, have not been touched upon by English 


writers, or, if so, only in a perfunctory manner, The information 
given is of such a nature as to make it possible to produce more 
than one single impression of given character from a negative. 

Lo prepare the sensitive coating three solutions are necessary :— 


or 


The latter is rather more fluid and makes deve 
than the former. 


The Gum Solution. 


Gum arabic ... 60 parts. 
Water 100 parts 
Gum 60 parts 
Sugar 20 parts. 
Water 100 parts. 


opment easier 


The Bichromate Solution. 


(a) Potassium bichromate .... 10 parts 
(b) or Ammonium bichromate 40 parts. 
(c) or Sodium bichromate .. 190 parts. 

Water 100 parts 


Tt must be noted that in this and the gum solution the quantity 


‘of 
of 


water is not “to 100,” but 100 parts. Practically 
the above solutions give varying sensitiveness—t 


equal volumes 
nat is to say, 


loz. of (c) used instead of loz. of (a) will increase the sensitiveness 


thirty times over (a), 


Ov: 


whilst (b) gives an increase of ten times 
er (a). 


The special colours recommended are Gtinther-Wagner’s, and 
Winsor and Newton’s cake colours, and one part of the colour should 


be 


ground up with ten parts of water. 


As regards the paper, almost any sort may be used, but it shoul 
be free from wood fibre, and those specially mentioned are Schleicher 
and Schiill’s roll-drawing papers No. 751, 759, 763, 764, and 765 
and sheet drawing paper 109, 143, 144, 145; Schmincke and Oo.’ 
$1; the rough hand-made papers of Zander’s 1d, le, 1g, and the 
machine papers 792, 802, 812, and Schdller’s “German Whatman,’ 
with the watermark of a hammer. 

All the above papers do not require sizing unless special effects 
are desired. If a paper requires sizing, then a 2 to 10 per cent. solu 
tion of gelatine should be used with 2 to Oper cent. of a 5 per cent, 
solution of chrome alum. The paper may be immersed in this for 
ten or fifteen minutes or painted over. As a rule a 2 per cent. 
solution will be enough. 

As regards the composition of the sensitive mixture, the important 
point is that it shall give pure whites in the unexposed parts by 
development in cold water, and this depends on the proportion 0! 
gum to colour and on the sizing of the paper. The way to test 
this is very simple. If a plain water-colour be painted on a panel 
and then dried and immersed in water, very little colour will be 
removed, but if increasing quantities of gum are added, a point 
will be reached when it will completely dissolye and leave the 
paper quite white. 


Adjusting the Coa ing Mixture to the Pigments. 


To one part of the 10 per cent. solution of colour should be added 
half-part of gum solution, and seven such solutions should be thus 
made, each containing an extra half-part of gum. If, now, a little 
of each solution be painted on the paper and dried, and: then the 
paper floated on the surface of cold water for about half an hou 
and occasionally moved and examined, it will be found that a 
particular mixture will completely dissolve and leave no colour 108; 
or tint. If the paper is sprayed or the rose-tap used, then another 


mixture, with greater proportion of gum, will completely dissolve. 
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6 mixture which dissolves by merely lying on water is called 
mal gum,” and this varies with each colour. 

ae proportion of bichromate salt has no influence on the grada- 
3. 


ae following is an example of an actual sensitiser :— 


Gum, solution 3 parts. 
Lamp black solution, 1: 10 eleparte 
Potassium bichromate solution ...2-4 parts. 


digo requires the same quantity of gum, burnt sienna 2 parts, 
isian blue and burnt ochre 3$, and vermilion 24 parts of gum 
tion. 

hin coatings give softness, and thicker coatings increased 
rasts, but the number of gradations are practically the same. 


**Normal’’* Development, 


ae author divides development into two kinds—one which we 

call “normal” and the other “mechanical”—though these 
not his terms. The first is effected by immersing the print 
downwards in cold water and allowing it to remain so—with 
sional lifting, for examination, to see how development is pro- 
sing—for about an hour. All the gum that has not been 
ered insoluble by the action of light will thus dissolve without 
‘supplementary assistance. 
‘the print is finished in less than an hour it may be assumed 
e under-exposed. Ii it is over-exposed the image appears very 
dy, and if at the end of an hour only the highest lights are 
ile, it is advisable to have recourse to the second process of 
lopment, which is by the aid of a rose, sawdust, brush, or 
2. 
-very few degrees difference in the temperature of the water 
tens the time of development considerably, and with very warm 
ot water, development may be completed in a quarter of an hour; 
print is so much lightened by this method that it must be 
jsed for a much longer time, and it is questionable whether the 
ig is not removed from the paper and distortion of the same 
luced, which is a disadvantage for combination printing. If 
ot, weak solution of potassium carbonate be used, then this 
cks even the most exposed parts of the print; its use will give 
e flat prints. 


**Mechanical”’ 


echanical development with a rose or stream of water, sawdust, 
rush necessitates printing one or two actinometer degrees more 
1 for normal development. It is advisable to immerse the print 
old water till thoroughly wet, place face up on a sheet of glass, 
then proceed with development. An ordinary fine rose-tap may 
ised, but far finer results are obtainable by means of an ordinary 
ume spray diffuser, as it is more under control, and one can 
7 its force more by altering the distance between the same 
the paper. Whichever be used, great care must be taken, as 
elopment proceeds, to watch the print carefully, as too much 
be easily washed off. 
‘a stream of water is used it is advisable to use a jug or can— 
> from a tap is, as a rule, far too strong. It is difficult to 
uin regular action with this method, however. If a stronger 
on is required, about five to ten parts of finely sifted sawdust 
ald be added to 1,000 parts of water, and this allowed to fall 
she print held at angle from a greater or lesser height, according 
the action desired. 
‘a brush or cotton-wool swab be used, then the print should 
left for about half an hour in cold water, then taken out, laid 
2 up on a sheet of glass, and there used. 

Vith all mechanical modes of development there is a shorter 
e of gradation, and the grain of the surface of the paper is 
’e apparent. 


Development. 


Gradation Variations by Sensitising and 
Development. 


‘he different methods of development, combined with varying 
portions of the ingredients of the sensitiser, enable one to 
ain very different scales of gradation. 

f a piece of gum-bichromate paper is exposed under a Vogel 
imometer, the blackness of the print is measured in the usual 
7, and the points joined up, there will be obtained a curve, as 
wn in the following figures. Fig. 1 shows a characteristic curve 


of a gum print, the curves a, b, c being those obtained on Schdller- 
Hainmer paper—b with normal quantity of gum, a with less gum, 
and c with more gum, all with normal development. 

It will be seen from these curves that a gives no pure whites, 
but a relatively long gradation; 6 shows flatness in the high-lights, 
from 20.14, with strong contrasts in the half-tones. If this paper 


25 2% 23 22 27 2019 18 7 % 15 % 13 72.07 10 9 8 7 6S 
Fig. 1. 


is printed under a negative so that the high-lights are comprised 
between 20 and 14, they will be very flat and so faint that they 
can hardly be seen. If they fall between 14 and 9 they will be 
full of contrast, and there will be a faint colour fog. Curve ¢ 
gives a hard, clean image, and d shows the sensitive mixture 
coated on, Zander’s paper more highly sized. Thus it will be seen 
that the greater the sizing the stronger the contrasts and the 
shorter the scale of gradations. 


2% % 29 22 2) 20 9 10 7 % 15 4 13 12 17 10°9 3 7 6 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2 shows the curve of a mixture of Berlin blue and burnt 
sienna, with normal gum on Schéller-Hammer paper; a shows the 
gradation with normal development, and } the gradation with the 
same time of exposure, only with mechanical brush development 
after half an hour’s soaking in water. 

The curves a, b, c of Fig. 1 and a, b of Fig. 2 are typical of 
papers with weak sizing. The typical curve om more strongly- 
sized paper is shown in Fig. 3—a for normal and 6 for greater 
quantity of gum. 


\ 
\ 
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Fig. 3. 
The Effect of Sizing, 


The influence of the sizing of the paper in conjunction with 
the gum and colour is plainly seen from these curves. A thinly- 
sized paper, as well as a thicker-sized one, gives with a greater 
proportion of colour than normal, and normal development a tint 
in the lights. With normal composition of the film pure whites 
are obtained with well-sized paper. With weaker sizing there is 
a peculiar flatness of the lights, which, if insolation is pushed sy 
as to obtain contrast, becomes a uniform tint. With lessened 
colour this flat part of the curve disappears, the lights are clean, 
and the scale shortened. With mechanical development with thin- 
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sized papers the scale of tones is lengthened and more even; on 
well-sized paper it becomes shorter. 

It is very instructive to expose strips of the paper under a graded 
photometer and then develop normally and mechanically, and note 
the result. The photometer or actinometer used by Dr. Koster is 
Vogel’s, in which each succeeding step transmits four-fifths of the 
light of the preceding one. 

In the ordinary way, on gum paper, only five to seven, or at the 
most ten, will be printed out under this actinometer, whilst with 
albumenised or P.O.P. 12-18deg. will be obtained, so that such 
negatives cannot be printed out on gum paper to give a correct 
reproduction; either the high lights will be printed out and the 


La 
, all A 
4snxaeaune 76S ma 2 109 8 
Cc F 4 
Fig. 4 
half-tones and shadows be indistinguishable masses, or the shadows 
will be distinct and the half-tones and ights wanting. 


To remedy this state of things two or three printings must be 
resorted to in order to render the complete scale of gradations in 
the negative. Thus, supposing that a negative is to be printed 
from which corresponds to 15deg. Vogel, and the single printing 
gives Sdeg., then three such printings will give lddeg. 

Multiple Printing. 

The three separate sensitisings cam be done without any inter- 
mediate treatment of the prints, as when the print is once dry 
neither hot nor cold water, nor brush nor spray will touch it. 

In order to explain the action of successive printings, recourse 
must again be had to our actinometer. Supposing that a strip of 
gum paper be exposed so that the gradations from Ideg. to 17deg. 
are represented, then ldeg. to 11deg. will be all of the same depth, 
Ildeg. to 17deg. varying in gradation, and I/deg. to 25deg. white. If 
after development this be again coated with a similar sensitive mixture 
and in similar thickness, and printed under the actinometer ddeg. 
to 6deg. shorter, 5deg. to 11deg. will be gradated, so that now, by 
the addition of the second to the first printing, we shall have twelve 
gradations in all—namely, from 5deg. to l7deg. By proceeding on 


shese lines and using very thin coatings, it will be possible to obtai 
she complete scale from 1deg. to 25deg., which is not possible wit 
any other printing process. Care must be taken, however, that, 1 
matter how the many printings are used, the deepest tone obtaing 
hereby is that which the deepest shadow should have. 

In Fig. 4 AB represents the degrees of Vogel’s photometer , 
she logarithms of the incident light. The first printing will ] 
represented by the curve AMN; HJ represents the blackness ( 
he print. A second coating, printed 5deg. shorter, would, we 
the papers white, be represented by the dotted curve; but as th 
first impression is already there, the blackness of the second printir 
must be superimposed on the first. The upright CD must ther 


G 


—_— 


a I 
25 iy 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 1% 
Fig. 5. 
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fore be reckoned from C,, as C,, D,, and so on. If, now, the point 
E,, D,, G,, are joined up, we shall obtain a new curve which repr 
sents the final gradation of the print. : 

It has already been pointed out that the number of gradation 
remains approximately the same, whether the sensitive film b 
thick or thin, and that with thick films the gradations are incline 
to sink. If, thus, in Fig. 5, AMN represents the gradation cury 
with a medium thickness film, that of a thinner film, printed fo 
a shorter time, will be shown by the dotted curve. If this is not 
superimposed on the former, we obtain the curve AM G of the fing 
print. 

The curve which is thus given by double printing is no longe 
straight, but so bent that it gives soft shadows. 

It is thus possible to first obtain a soft print, then a hard one 
and then for the third use a soft curve, so that it is obvious tha 
one may obtain any curve that is desired, or, in other words, am 
desired effect, if only it is borne in mind that the length of th 
gradations of each individual printing can be shortened by increas 
of the amount of gum or the size. The curve AMG of Fig. 


shows the superposition of a long, soft scale of tones on a short, han 
scale, 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY, 


A MODIFIED PINATYPE METHOD.‘ 


Juperne from what has already been written concerning the process 
of pinatype, there seems yet somewhat more to be said with regard 
to this process of polychromy, which is really extremely interesting 
and capable of giving very satisfactory results. 

Without trenching upon anything th.t has already been published 
with regard to this process, it is possible to suggest a method of 
utilising it, which is fairly easy; and for making prints on paper, not 
by successive imbibition, but simply by transfer from the glass on 
to the paper of a composite image, printed in the necessary successive 
operations on one piece of giass, which acts as the temporary support. 

Obviously, when utilising the colour saturated print-plates for 
printing on to paper, it is only possible to attain, without ulterior 
aid, to a certain luminosity, which is extremely interesting and which 
may be applied artistically ; but it 1s not possible to obtain prints at 


*M. Vidal's article was written before the appearance of the process advised for 
preparing pinatype transparencies.—Eds. B.J.P. 


all comparable, either in brilliancy or depth, to those developed ot 
glass. 

The following is the method I suggest: A sheet of glass, somewha 
longer than that required for the actual print, should be thorough] 
cleaned, then polished with talc, and finally coated with a 2 per cent 
collodion, and on this collodion, which must be provided with a saf 


edge, must be coated a film of bichromated gelatine of the followin 
formula :— 


Gelatine, good hard .............. 
Ammonium bichromate . 2 parts. 
Water .... 100 parts. 
The gelatine should be first soaked in the water, then melted by th 
aid of heat, and the bichromate added and the mixture filtered. 


5 parts. 


The collodionised glass should be placed on a carefully levelle 
support, and 100 minims of the above bichromated gelatine coatet 
When the gelatine has sé 


on every 16 square inches of surface. 
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e plate should be reared up to dry in a dark and fairly warm 


aCe. 


The first print should be either the red or blue, and after the 
ate has been exposed, by the aid of an actinometer, it should be 
ushed with acid sulphite of soda to decolorise those parts of the 
age which were affected by light, and it should then be stained 
‘in the pinatype red. 


It is advisable to rinse the plate from time to time and place it 


a dish of clean water, film down, on a sheet of white paper, so 
to judge of the intensity, as this is better than looking through 
When the desired intensity is obtained, the plate should be 
ished and allowed to dry, and then immersed for five minutes in 
e pinatype fixative, again washed and dried. ~ 
The plate again levelled should be again coated with the bichro- 
ited gelatine, and allowed to dry and then exposed under the second, 


e blue, transparency. 


It is advisable to use a magnifying glass 


enstre absolute registration of the images. The red plate should 
supported between two plate boxes, for instance, over a sheet 
white paper, and after approximate coincidence has been obtained, 
e final adjustments should be made with the eye-piece, and the 
ges or one edge fastened together with a lantern slide binder, 
yarietur, after which it should be again examined with the eye- 
ece, to make sure that there is no shift, and then it should be 
posed with or without a printing frame. 
After exposure, the procedure is precisely the same as indicated 


ove for the red image. 


The blue image appearing in contact with 


the red it is easy to judge of its intensity, and the plate should be 
well washed and then laid face down on white paper, otherwise it 
is easy to spoil the print. 

After development the fixative should be used, and the third film 
of bichromated gelatine should be coated on the top of the two images 
and dried and exposed under the yellow transparency, and stainec 
and treated as the others. It is extremely easy to judge of the inten- 
sity of the staining by placing the plate, film down, on paper. The 
plate must be again washed and treated with fixative, and then 
coated with a plain 3 per cent. solution of gelatine. This film acts 
as an adhesive medium for the final print. Any gelatinised pape! 
or the pinatype papers are excellent as the final support. It is 
cenly necessary to soak the papers in water, and the composite image, 
and bring the two into contact and then squeegee well, so as to 
obviate air bells, and then dry between blotting paper. When 
absolutely dry, the margins should be cut right through with a sharp 
knife, and the print stripped. 

In order to avoid accidents it is advisable to use a cutting glass 
of the exact size of the print required, and by this means one avoids 
the possible mischance of one side lifting before all four are cut 
through. If plate glass be used the surface is very brilliant, possibly 
too much so, but it is extremely easy to reduce this effect by using 
ground glass for the primary support. 

It is hardly necessary to apologise for the exact and minute direc- 
tions given aboye, for I know from experience that beginners are very 
easily discouraged by failures due to insufliciently precise instructions. 

Lron Vipau. 


PROFESSIONAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


IE opening of the St. James’s Studio of the Rotary Photographic 
mpany took place on Friday last, May 11, when a company of 
urnalists, photographers, and others interested in the enterprise 


sembled a 


t 45, Old Bond Street 


o inspect the handsome suites of 


oms and witness a demonstration of the process so far as con- 
red the assemblage of the three monochrome prints. To the 
tes which appeared in our last issue it only remains to add some 


rticulars of the premises and o: 
uke to the public. 


the appeal which the company 


No expense has been spared to provide a luru- 


jus background for the business which it is proposed to conduct in 


e establishment. 
d dressing rooms are done thr 
€ good taste which one expects o 


Of the specimens which are disp 
are portrait studies from life, 
‘the short private practice which has been possible to the com- 
ny before the opening of the studio. Judgment of colour values 


ad of trut 
fficult to 


2 to colour impression 


The decorations of the reception rooms, studio, 


oughout by Waring, and are in 
this experienced firm. 


ayed in the large reception salon, 
and partially represent the result 


eing superlatively personal, it is 


criticise or appreciate these results. We believe that as 


ir an appreciation as any which can be expressed is to say that 
e effect they produce is unlike anything with which we are familiar 


photogra 


iotographs. They may not be 


colour ©: 
ch to be 


phy. They are distinct in their appearance from coloured 


considered perfect reproductions 


the sitters. Probably their makers will readily admit 
he case and equally maintain that while feminine weak- 


sses possess their present very positive character, any firm which 
eks to enter the field of colour portraiture unprepared to temper 
stice with mercy might about as well go out of business. It is 


conceivab 
ordinary 
hen the 
irtraits di 
rtraiture, 


we think they must 


e that the concessions which are made to personal vanity 
monochrome photography can be swept away all at once 
production involves colour rendering. Assuming the 
splayed on the walls to be honest attempts at facsimile 


be very good indeed, probably a 


od deal better in this respect than they need be for commercial 
poses. It is not likely that in colour portraiture the duties of 
e retoucher will be dispensed with, any more than in photography 


how generally practised. 


Perhaps the particular needs and 


methods of retouching three-colour negatives will call into existence 
a new class of worker, whose labours, we hope, will meet with a 
fitting monetary reward. 

In the reproductions of paintings the colour process of the Rotary 
Company is seen at its best, we think, a fact which points to the 
justness of ow: conclusions that in facsimile work the process in 
capable hands is good enough. The least satisfactory examples 
shown in Old Bond Street are the landscapes and other outdoor 
subjects, a field in which, so we should surmise, the staff of the 
studio has had the least practice. 

It may interest the profession if we quote the prices which it is 
proposed to make for portraits in colours in the new studio :— 

One cabinet portrait. two guineas; further copies, one guinea. 

One boudoir portrait, six guineas; further copies, two guineas. 

As we mentioned last week, however, portraiture is not the only 
card which is to be played in the new enterprise. ‘The reproduction 
of objects of vertu, curios, paintings, and the hundred and one 
strange and rare things wnich wealthy man collects and desires 
preserved is one of the immediate tasks to which the staff are 
applying themselves. We hear other photographers in the provinces 
are equipping themselves for the practice of three-colour work with a 
view to introducing it into their business, among whom the firm of 
Heath and Stoneman, of Plymouth, to whose work we referred 
last week. We have since received from them several specimens of 
colour portraiture, which we have examined with a good deal of 
interest. 
We would also refer to a letter received as we go to press from Mr. 
Otto Pfenninger (Lombardi’s Studio, Brighton), in which he points 
out that this studio was opened for portrait colour photography in 
July, 1903. The exposures were made in a quarter-plate one ex- 
posure camera of home construction, and the negatives were printed 
from by the processes of Dr. Jumeaux and of Lumiére. Four colour 
portraits were shown at the annual exhibition of the Hove Camera 
Club in 1903. Mr. Pfenninger sends us a specimen of his work done 
about this time, which, while somewhat predominantly red, is 
interesting as verifying his claims to have been early in the field 
with three-colour applied to commercial portraiture. 


Turrr Royal Highesses the Prince and Princess of Wales have 
‘aciously accepted two of the photographs taken by Mr. G. H. 
sanford, Boscombe, at Portsmouth on their return from India. 


A Prcxuam photographer named Tomlinson committed suicide 
last week by taking cyanide of potassium. The deceased had been 
in a despondent state for some time. 


ren tre ee 
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FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


Local Reduction. 

Wurtz recommends in “La Photographie” the use of a 
pad of absorbent cotton wool, saturated with absolute alcohol, 
and he lays great stress on the importance of this and tripoli powder. 
With this, halation or local dense places can be reduced without 
showing any scratches or other marks, as the tripoli is so fine. 
Failing tripoli, he suggests the use of a tooth powder. It is as. well 
also to cut three scrapers out of hard wood, as shown in the accom- 


panying figure half their natural size. Round these should be wound 
the cotton wool, which is then dipped into the alcohol and tripoli. It is 
possible to scrape down quite fine spots and places with one of these, 
which are shaped like a pencil, a stump, and the left-hand one shaved 
off to a wedge shape. This “white retouching,” as the author calls 
it, should be performed before the ordinary retouching with pencil. 


Gurtner’s T-wo-colour Process. 

A German patent has been granted to the Chemische Aktien 
vorm. Schering for a method of making the necessary printing materials 
for Giirtner’s two-colour process, on transparent supports, such as 
celluloid, mica, etc. Two monochrome negatives are made in the 
usual way through violet and red filters. From the yellow negative 
a print is made on ordinary P.O.P. This is fixed with ammonia, 
which gives the yellow monochrome picture. <A celluloid film, coated 


with a stripping gashight emulsion, is exposed in contact with the 
blue negative, developed and fixed. The image is then converted into 
the well-known blue by means of ammonio-citrate of iron and 
potassium ferricyanide, laid film down on the yellow print, squeeged 
and allowed to dry. The celluloid is then stripped off. 


A New Non-stripping Carbon Tissue. 


Biihler, of Schriesheim, has introduced 
carbon tissue, which allows the image 
printing, thus doing away with the necessity for an acting. 
meter. The paper is first immersed in methylated spirit for a 
minute, then sensitised in a 2 per cent. solution of potassium bichro- 
mate and dried. The paper must be exposed till the details are 
distinctly seen of a brown colour in the high lights when examined 
by transmitted light, practically one must print about twice as long 
as with P.O.P. After printing, the tissue should be immersed in 
cold water for a minute or two, and then in water at about 100 deg, 
Fahr., in which the print will develop slightly, and must then he 
sprayed with a fairly strong, but fine, stream of cold water. Tt is 
stated by Professor Schmidt, of Karlsruhe, that there is much 
greater transparency in the shadows than usual, and that the paper 
will give two grains—one coarse for large work, and the other fine 
for small. 


The Spectra of Luminous Bacteria, 


Molisch, of Vierma, has been examining the light emitted 
by the luminous bacteria of decaying flesh, fish, and wood, 
and finds that practically it is confined to the yellow, 
yellow-green, and green parts of the spectrum; there is 
no red and no violet to be seen. It is, of course, extremely difficult 
to accurately determine the limits, because the light is so weak, 
being about 0.000785 Hefner candles per square millimetre. It was 
found possible to obtain a very good photograph of a thermometer 
with the light emitted by the bacterium phosphoreum with a rapid 
plate and a lens working at £/5 with fourteen hours’ exposure. 


a new non-stripping 
to be seen during 


Dew Books. 


“The Photographic Picture Postcard.” By E. J. Wall and H. 
Snowden Ward. London: Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd., 1s. 

This handbook of the omnipotent picture-postcard is divided 
into two distinct portions. First, the technical, which deals 
with the production of picture cards by the usual, and by some un- 
usual, photographic printing processes. The second part concerns the 
business of picture postcard manufacture and sale and the sale of 
reproduction rights in photographs to postcard publishers. Of the 
technical section, the most valuable chapter we find to be that 
describing methods of colouring postcards. We confess to feeling a 
little dissatisfied with the others, which amount to nothing more 
than a series of brief notes on the various printing processes. We 
should have wished to have seen some hints on the special difficulties 
of the postcard printer, such as the marking and discolorations on 
the plain side of the card and trouble in getting the cards to dry flat. 
But we cannot find them. We would recommend the inclusion of 
such matter in place of notes on “ Wothly ” and other “ types,” which 
we conceive to be processes of little value to the postcard maker. 
The latter part of the volume, dealing with the business in postcards, 
however, contains a number of suggestions and items of information 
which cannot fail to be read with profit by those who are about 
to embark, or who have embarked, in this branch of “ photography for 
profit.” For example, we can commend the hints on the choice of 
a photo-mechanical process for postcard production as eminently 
sound advice on important matters in regard to which our advice 
is not infrequently sought. For the guidance which it gives in this 


direction only the book should be worth a good deal more than the 
price charged for it to anyone who is connected with the commercial 
production of postcards. 


“Bombay Ducks, or Birds and Beasts found in a Naturalist’s El 
Dorado.” By Douglas Dewer. London: John Lane. 16s. 

Mr. Dewer’s book deals with the manners and customs of “ Bom- 
bay Ducks,” which expression, it must be explained, is not used in 
its former Anglo-Indian sense of inhabitants of Bombay, nor in its 
present-day meaning of certain brittle pieces of sundried fish largely 
eaten with curry in South India. The “Bombay Ducks” of the 
book are the birds of the “Bom bay side,” the author essays having 
appeared first in various Indian newspapers. Probably our readers 


will be interested as much by the photographic illustration of 


Colonel R. 8. F. Fayrer as by the narration, in entertaining iashion, 
of the author as to his many bird friends. The volume gains 
immensely in interest by the inclusion of the plate-illustrations from 
Colonel Fayrer’s photographs, for one obtains a lifelike impression 
—of the hoopoe, for example—which pages of literary description 
could hardly replace, though they admirably supplement it. ‘“ Bom- 
bay Ducks” is quite a readable book of bird life. 


By Des di, INE Halle : 


“ Photochemie.” 
lds. 

This is the third edition of the second part of Dr. Eder’s famous 
handbook, and was previously issued as “ Die Chemischen Wirkun- 
gen des Lichtes.” The second edition, which was published in 1891, 
was only about 300 pages, but so much has the literature on this 
subject grown that now we have a volume of close on 500 pages. 
The very latest papers are noted, including all those upon the many 
radiations, which act upon the plate, but which may still be ques- 
tioned as to whether they are light; ions, electrons, and gaseous 
ions are also treated of. There are, of course, many facts recorded 
which have but little connection at present with practical photo- 
graphy, but to the earnest student this yolume will, like all the 
others of this work, prove an indispensable reference work of great 
value, to enable him to learn what has al ready been done by others. 


Wilhelm Knapp, 


Eder. 
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Exhibitions. 


THE MUNICH FINE ART EXHIBITION. 


Te are pleased to welcome the examples of German art now 
yn in the Grafton Galleries. Whilst widening our purview, such 
mational displays tend to break down prejudice, and carry the 
ralising advantage of catholicity of taste and of new points of 
r. German art has always excelled in three things : in romantic 
Zination, in decorativeness, and in realistic presentment. In that 
ching and logical imagination which can take a myth of antiquity 
fashion it in paint so that it speaks convincingly to minds of 
erial and unpoetic mould, the re-creations of men like Boecklin, 
ek, and Hoffman von Vestenhof, are pre-eminently rich. The 
inotaur,” by the last-named, is shown in an arena, his man’s head 
tched out horizontally to oppose the onslaught of his adversary. 
/ erushing weight of his great bull-body is made appallingly 
lent. Similar truth exists in Franz von Stuck’s “ Fight for the 
man.” We feel no doubt that primitive man was just this sort 
lairy brute, and that this woman, though fair of skin, might look 
w% a contest for her possession with just such a brutally beautiful 
» expressing but mild indifference and placid interest in its result, 
/ realism of more ordinary things also is here abundant, in manner 
and new. Still life by Griitzner (of Falstaff fame), beyond which 
s impossible to believe that painting can go, and beside which 
tography, in actual realisation, limps and falls short. Of more 
lern aspect we may point’ to the “Swans” of Rudolf Schramm- 
au, life size marvels of colour, tone, movement, and general truth 
ffect. There are some great achievements in landscape, embodying 
uently the romantic idea, as in Uhl’s “ Peaceful Evening,” where 
aepherdess reposes upon a hill top in a twilight rendered wit 
itounding truth of feeling. Before the “ Mid-day Hour” one is 
inded of the subjects chosen sometimes by Demachy and by 
yo. Here a nude girl sits upon the marble edge of a fountain 
n, her feet in the water, and herself almost hidden in the shade 
unk chestnuts in bloom, whose branches hang over the water. 
fect stillness is suggested unmistakably. Fritz von Kaulbach is 
| represented, as also is Franz von Lenbach, the finest of whose 
faits is, to our minds, undoubtedly the “Bismarck.” The exhibi- 
is most interesting, however, in regard to its landscape work, 
ch has a loftiness of intention peculiarly its own. 


Patent Dews. 


es 


rocess patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
hoto Mechanical Notes.” 


he following applications for patents were made between April 
ind May 5:— 


jroGRAPHY.—No. 10,030. Improvements in photography. Wil- 
liam Theophilus Ord, Greenstead, Madeira Road, Bournemouth, 


F-Tontncg Papers.—No. 10,051. Improvements in self-toning sil- 
‘ver chloride printing papers. Oskar Hermann Steudel, 13, 
Featherstone Buildings, High Holborn, London. 


AtyPe Printinc.—No. 10,078. Improvements relating to the re- 
production of pictures. by the aid of catalytic action. A. G 
Bloxam, for the Neue Photographische Gesellschaft, Berlin. 


7ELOPING Tanks.—No. 10,123. Improvements in photographic 
developing tanks. Thomas Jackson and Robert Ley Wood, 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, Cheltenham. 


SHING Pirarrs —No. 10,153. Apparatus for washing or fixing 
photographic plates. H. C. Heide, 1, Broad Street Buildings, 
London, for Martin R. Jacobus, United States. 


VELOPER.—No, 10,284. Photographic developer. Karl Busson, 


216, Friedrich Strasse, Berlin. 


Oyu-Tanter Deverorrrs.—No. 3,164, 1905. The claim is for a solid 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACOHPTHED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 


Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


compacted developing composition in dry or tablet form contain. 
ing borax as a preservative alkali or accelerator, and only requir- 
ing the addition of water. The invention may be carried out by 
the preparation of tablets containing (in each of the size for 
4-plate) metol, 2 grains; hydroquinone, 4 grains ; potassium meta- 
bisulphite (powdered), $ to 1 grain; borax, 10 to 20 grains; 
colloid, such as gum, tragacanth, or like adhesive, q.s.; glycerine, 
or other hygroscopic medium, e.g., glucose syrup, q.s. (optional 
for assisting solubilities). Mix the dry ingredients, add the 
colloid and glycerine (about two drops of a saturated solution of 
gum arabic, and one drop of glycerine suffice), then add alcohol 
continuously, and stir to avoid precipitating the colloid, in 
sufficient quantity to make the mixture into a paste. Then press 
the mixture into contact with glass or other moulding surface for 
shaping the paste into tablets if desired, said mixture being 
allowed to dry therein, and when dry, ready for use. William 
Fraser Claughton Kelly, 22, Winchenden Road, Fulham, 8. W. 


Rorer Strpes.—No. 3,165, 1905. The chief claim is for a hollow or 


tubular bobbin furnished with a “roll film,” and containing the 


necessary chemicals for development. 


According to the inven- 


tion the central portion of t’ 


he bobbin is constructed of hollow 


section, and serves as a receptacle for a sufficient quantity of 
developing chemicals to bring out the latent images on the 
whole length or roll of film; the hollow central portion or recep- 
tacle being closed at the extremities by the end flanges pertaining 
to the bobbin. One mode of constructing a bobbin consists in 
forming the core, or hollow, or tubular portion of perforated 
material—ordinary perforated zinc—covered with paper or the 
like so as to retain the chemicals ; a projecting thread serving as 
a convenient means of rapidly tearing or removing the paper 
covering. When it is desired to develop the roll of film, the core 
or central portion of the bobbin may be divided or the ends 
removed ; the opening of the bobbin rendering the developing 
chemicals available for use. The latter are then immersed in 
water contained in a suitable vessel, and so form the developer. 
William Fraser Claughton Kelley, 22, Winchenden Road, Ful- 
ham, S.W. 


Emutsion Parers.—No, 7,693, 1905. The claim is for a “process for 


the manufacture of sensitive gelatine emulsion papers, which 
shall be capable of readily taking water-colours, characterised 
by the fact that, omitting any baryta layer, unsized paper is 
coated with gelatine emulsion, thereby obtaining simultaneously 
a single sizing of the paper and a penetration of the entire 
thickness of the paper with gelatine and salts sensitive to light, 
whereby the colours are able to penetrate the fibres of the paper 
to a greater depth.” In applying the gelatine emulsion to un- 
sized paper (which, owing to the decreased strength of such 
papers, is done with the assistance of a support) not only does 
the gelatine penetrate thr deeper into the paper, but, what is 
exceedingly important, the sensitising medium also, than is the 
case with sized paper, which always comprises a baryta layer in 
addition. This latter is quite absent in the present case. Both 
the gelatine and the salts sensitive to light become uniformly 
distributed throughout the entire thickness of the paper web, 
solidify the fibres and render the manufacture much more 
economical, make colouring easier and more pleasant, and finally 
result in much thicker coats of colours which will not fade so 
readily. Quite apart from the question of colouring, however, 
copies or reproductions made upon such paper may also be re- 
touched with water-colours very readily. Ludwig Robicsek, 7, 
Kirchengasse, Vienna. 


Cammras.—No. 405, 1906. This invention relates more particularly 


to that type of auxiliary flap or shutter which is permanently 
and in normal position across, or covering, the lens aperture 
when the camera is not in use, and is only removed simultaneously 
with the operation of the blind shutter to give an exposure, and 
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is immediately returned when the exposure is complete. It con- 
sists essentially in applying an extension to the lever or mech- 
anism of the blind shutter to engage direct with the auxiliary 
shutter and move it from the lens aperture slightly in advance of 
the release of the blind for an instantaneous exposure, and 
return it again as soon as the blind has completed its travel and 
the releasing lever returns to normal position. The Thornton- 
Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Altrincham, Seorge Arthur 
Pickard, and Frank Slinger. 


ey 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


The receipt of the new issue of the photographic catalogue of 
Messrs. W. Watson and Sons, $13, High Holborn, London, W.C., is 
a reminder of recent progress made ‘by this old-established firm in 
apparatus for professional and amateur photography. Of certain of 
these—the “Actinolux” Jens and the hand-camera “Antinous ” 
telease—we have already spoken in these columns or in the 
“Almanac.” Of others we shall have to report upon before long, 
but meanwhile we may advise application to Messrs. Watson for this 
twenty-sixth edition of their price list, notably for particulars of a 
new series of the “Holostigmat” lens, embodying large aperture 
and convertibility, the separate components being available at their 
full aperture on the same size of plate as the doublet of which they 
form part. Another new lens in the list is the “Holos” Convertible 
wide angle, examples of work done with which in the combined and 
separate forms are given. The “Empire” hand camera, specially 
designed for the tropics, is also fully specified in the, list. 


The makers of the Page-Croft pigment paper are making a special 
offer of six assorted half-plate pieces of paper for 6d. The packet 
can be had from dealers or from the factory, 394, Cooksey Road, 
Birmingham. 


From the firm of Billcliff, Richmond Street, Boundary Lane, 
Manchester, we have received a new catalogue of apparatus for 
midget, stamp, and postcard photography. The firm has a special 
and varied series of repeating backs suitable for all classes of 
cameras; and supplies also printing frames for use with those pieces 
of exposure apparatus. Enlargers, adapted to work from midget 
negatives, and bromide printing machines are also specialities of the 
firm which are listed in the catalogue. 


ee 


Fire at Gloucester.—A fire which might have resulted in serious 
consequences broke out at Messrs. F. W. and §. Longman’s photo- 
graphic studio in Clarence Street, Gloucester, one evening last 
week. It appears that Mr. Longman had lit a stove, which had 
been in constant use, in preparation for a chess club meeting 
which was to have been held there in the evening, and, returning 
to the studio after being away for a few minutes, found the wall of 
the studio in flames. Both fire brigades were quickly summoned, 
and with their help the fire was soon extinguished. The principal 
damage was to the glass roof. Some furniture was injured, but none 
of the photographic plates and apparatus were near the fire. 


Tue Autumn Exhibitions—We have a few copies of the entry 
forms and prospectuses of the R.P.S. Exhibition and The Photo- 
graphic Salon, a copy of each of which we shall be glad to send 
to any one on application. 


Mr. H. 0. Krern, the well-known collodion emulsion expert, 
sailed for New York on May 8, having been sent out by Messrs. 
A. W. Penrose and Co., Limited, to assist their agents in introducing 
collodion emulsion and other Penrose specialties in the United 
States. He will probably remain about three months in the 
States, and will visit the most important centres of photo-engraving. 
He will make his headquarters with the United Printing Machinery 
Company, 12, Spruce Street, New York, the sole agents in America 
for the Penrose goods. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Printers’ Managers’ and Overseers’ 
Association, held on May 1, a lecture was delivered on “Celestial 
Photography ” by Mr. Percy Morris, F.R.A.S., a director of the firm 
of Messrs. Whitehead, Morris and Co., Tower Hill, London. 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


os 


The “Premoette.” Sold by Kodak, Limited, Clerkenwell Road 
London, E. . 


Under this name,’ Messrs. Kodak, Limited, have brougli 
out an addition to the series of well-known Premo cameras 
the notable feature of which is its small proportions and simpl 
construction. The “Premoette” takes negatives Sgin. by hin, 
and is made to take the “ Premo” film pack of this size, the whol 
apparatus, with the pack in position, being then self-contained an 


| 
; 
. 


equal to producing a dozen exposures. Thus the camera is in lin 
with other Kodak instruments in being daylight-loading and 

tremely portable. The new camera is fitted with a. single a 
shutter, with eyerset instantaneous, time, and bulb movements, all 
a series of four stops. It has finder for horizontal and yerti 
pictures and a focussing scale which is sufficiently marked for th 
intensity of the lens. The “ Premoette,” which sells at a guine 
should be popular as gift for those making a first acquaintane 
with photography. 


Tur new-style series of developing tanks, which was introduce 
by the Kodak Company last year, has been added to by the intr 
duction of a larger size capable of taking spools up to 7 in. Hither 
spools over 5in. have had to be machine-developed in the wel 
known Model H apparatus, but the new tank now renders the late 
system as applicable to all the commercial sizes of spools as i 


predecessor. The new tank, it may be added, is an improvemel 
on the earlier smaller sizes in that it is necessary only to invert | 
two or three times during the twenty minutes’ development, 1 
to remove the film and the enclosing apron from it. This is dor 
by the aid of the watertight lid shown in the figure. The price‘ 
the new tank outfit is 32s. 6d. 
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Doeetings of Societies. 


ge 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEI 


=] 
=} 
a 


Name of Society. | Subject. 


“Gum Bichromate,” 
Outing to Mill Hill. 
Outing to Leigh-on-Sea. 
Outing to Brentford—River and Canal. 
Half-day Excursion to Offchurch, 
Outing to Friday Street. 

Outing to Providence Hill, 
¢ _‘* Portraiture.” Mr. T. Lee Syms. 

A peeeettions and Exhibition retaees y 


.| Aberdeen Photo Art Club ...... 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc. .. 
South London Photo. Society... 
.| Chelsea and District Photo. Soc. 
Birmingham Photo. Society. ... 
Redhill and District Cam. Club 
Bristol Photographic Club ...... 
Manchester Amat. Photo. 


Mr, J. Dalgity. 


....| Southampton Camera Olub ....., Mr. F. G. Ryder. 
1. “ The Theory of Fixation ; Gombined 
Developme ny and Fixation.” Mr. 
8 By Bh c 
r., Royal Photographic Soe. ......... Mees, eueppard: slip EME Wb 18h iG 


2. “Sizing in Relation to Print Out 
Papers.” Mr. P. L. Thornton. 

Side Lights on Sepia Toning.” Mr, 
H. W. Lane. R.P.S. Competition 
Lantern Slides due. 


| ft 
lf 
aN 
he First Aid in Photographic Accidents.” 
o ‘ 


te 


iiss: Hackney Photo, Society ... 


.| Acton Photographic Society . ge 'y Demonstrated. Mr. W. 
‘ott 
Sineatemetite Photography.” Mr. 
W. K. Skipwith. 
“Photographic Lens Making.” 
Taylor, Taylor & Hobson, 
Lantern Lecture, “North Devon.” 


vse Leeds Camera C1UD......6000 0000 
.| North Middlesex Photo. Soc. Messrs. 


.| Cricklewood Photo. Society...... | 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
DEPUTATION FROM THE ACTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


riday, the 11th inst., the committee of the Association received 
utation from the Actors? Association, at the Royal Photographic 
jation, 66, Russell Square, W.C. The following members of 
ittee were present :—Messrs. F. A. Bridge, T. Birtles (War- 
m), E. C. Elliott, Alfred Ellis, Martin Jacolette, P. Lankester 
ridge Wells), A. Mackie, H. §. Mendelssohn, D. Prodger, 
amell, Lang Sims, and R. Fellows Willson; Mr. Martin Jaco- 
president, in the chair. Messrs. C. Blakiston, Hayden Coffin, 
i. Holmes Gore represented the Actors’ Association. 
Holmes Gore, in introducing himself and fellow delegates, said 
\ctors’ Association consisted of some 1,600 members of the 
sion, and was governed by a council comprising a president 
quire Bancroft), 12 vice-presidents, and 42 ordinary members, 
y whom were many London managers. The association had 
d for many years, being incorporated as a company in 1891. 
d been a constant source of complainttin the profession that 
sgulations governing the relations between photographers and 
sitters bore very harshly upon the latter, and it was with 
ope that many of the difficulties at present existing might be 
me, that a sub-committee was appointed by the Actors’ Asso- 
n to draw up some suggestions, whereby an agreement might 
ne to to avoid the causes of friction and leave them very much 
- satisfied and safer in the future. 
Gore then read the suggestions for dealing with the relations 
: photographic profession with actors. Continuing, Mr. Gore said 
was another point which had arisen, and which they would 
o lay before the P.P.A. It was that in the agreements with 
gers of companies for the photographs of companies in groups 
€ purpose of reproduction in magazines, etc., they desired very 
to limit the sale of photographs after the price had been with- 
1, and thus confine the sale of photographs to the purposes for 
they were taken—that was, for the purposes of advertising the 
sular piece for the benefit of the actors engaged in it, and 


for the benefit of the production. They found that long 
a piece had been withdrawn the photographs were 
shed (by some reproduction firm possibly) for commercial 


ses and not for the required purpose for which the photo- 
s were taken. Their sitting was for the benefit of the piece. 
m photographs of plays were sent round the country, with the 
of the London actors omitted. For instance, if he (Mr. Gore) 
taking one of Mr. Alexander’s parts in a play on tour, Mr. 
nder’s portrait would be shown instead of his own in the 
ular character he was playing. There were five questions 


which they would leave to the committee, and would be glad if they 
would consider them and let them have replies. 

Mr. Jacolette said they were very pleased to see the members 
of the deputation, but he ought to state that photographers were 
very much governed by the state of the copyright laws, as they 
were framed at present. He could assure them that the questions 
placed before them would receive sympathetic consideration. It 
seemed to him, however, that some of the matters were rather ques- 
tions for consideration between the Actors’ Association and the 
theatrical managers. 

Mr. Hayden Coffin spoke with regard to picture postcards. They 
had just seen from particulars of the latest Budget that the Govern- 
ment increase was greatly benefited by the sale of picture postcards, 
and they desired to protect themselves, as well as the Association. 
The managers, most of them, think they cannot get the co-operation 
of the artistes, and the artistes suffer very severely. There were many 
actors walking about only anxious to jump into other’s shoes, and if 
those in engagements showed a disposition to stand on their rights 
they soon received notice’to quit, so that the actor was very awkwardly 
placed with regard to such matters. They would like the P.P.A. 
to make a very strong case with the managers for the sake of both 
sides. The ladies would be only too pleased to make better terms. 
The system upon which some of the play pictorials were produced was 
very harmful. After a play had finished its run certain pictures 
remained very popular. The sale of these pictures ought to benefit 
the photographer and actor, especially when the manager had no 
further need of them. He thought a mutual understanding would 
avoid much litigation and unpleasantness. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gore said that in laying these suggestions 
before the P.P.A. he wished to lay stress upon the fact that it was 
in the friendliest spirit they approached the representatives of the 
photographic profession and in the hope that the Association might 
help them. The deputation then withdrew. 

The usual monthly meeting of the committee of the P.P.A. was 
then held, at which the same members were present. 

The President said his first duty was the painful one of referring 
to the severe loss the association had sustained by the death of their 
hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. Wm. Grove. As their colleague 
in the work of carrying on the businéss of the association, Mr. Groves 
assistance had been of inestimable value. The interest he had felt 
in the progress of the movement had been testified by the work he 
had performed for them in carrying out the duties of the various 
offices to which they had appointed him. But beyond their esteem 
for him in his official capacity every member of the committee would 
feel that a personal friend had passed away. His high character and 
amiable disposition had endeared him to all. A wreath had been 
sent in the name of the Association, and he (the president) would now 
move that a letter be written to Mrs. Grove, expressing their deep 
sympathy in her bereavement. The resolution was carried in silence. 

With regard to filling the vacant offices of hon. secretary and 
treasurer, the president moved that Mr. Lang Sims be elected as 
hon. treasurer, and Mr. Alex. Mackie hon secretary. These gentle- 
men, having signified their willingness to serve, these appointments 
were agreed to. Certain changes rendered necessary by the new 
arrangements and other domestic matters were then discussed, ana 
a sub-committee was appointed to consider the proposals of the 
Actors’ Association and report. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Mererrine held Tuesday, May 15, the President, Major-General 
Waterhouse, in the chair. A lecture illustrated with lantern slides 
was given by Mr. F. Dunsterville on “ By Paths in India.” 


Tur Hove Camera Cius has held a prosperous year, as is shown 
by the report and balance-sheet just published. The club is unfor- 
tunate in losing the services of Alderman Colman, J.P., who has 
happily filled the position of president for five years. His place has 
been taken by Mr. A. R. Sarjeant, who resigned his post of hon. 
secretary, through pressure of business, and to whose energy the 
club owes much. Mr. R. C. Foskett, who bas held the post of assis- 
tant hon. secretary and treasurer, also retires, but his services are 
retained on the committee. The post of hon. secretary has been 
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taken by Mr. W. H. Bone, of 32, Sackville Road, Hove, with Mr. 
G. W. King as assistant hon. secretary, while Mr. F. L. Jermyn 
has accepted the position of hon. treasurer. 


Worrnine Camera Crus.—At the annual meeting a very satis- 
~factory report was presented and the following officers elected :— 
President, Colonel Henty; vice-presidents, Sir Henry Aubrey- 
Fletcher, C.B., M.P., Mr. Hector Morison, J.P., Mr. H. Foreman, 
Alderman EH. C. Patching, Councillor W. Gardiner, Councillor F. 
Tate, Councillor G. H. Warne, Dr. W. A. Gostling, and Mr. F. W. 
Patching ; committee, Messrs. H. G. Loader, A. C. Osborn, H. Swain, 
N. L. Watts, C. Spencer, and R. Long. The honorary secretary, 
Mr. Edmund Crouch, was re-elected, and an expression of the club’s 
appreciation of the successful services for the club was offered in the 
shape of an illuminated address. 


Croypon Camera Crus.—‘ Odds and Ends,” by members of the 
council, resolved itself, on the 9th inst., into a series of “talks” 
about various things, and a very pleasant and instructive evening 
was spent. First came Mr. J. M. Sellors, who showed a very 
convenient and eminently practical retouching desk, constructed 
out of wood and millboard. When knifing a negative—a delicate 
operation at the best—he lubricated the film with “ Baskett’s reducer,” 
which facilitated matters considerably. Mr. F, Stokes followed with 
a paper on “Floral Photography,” illustrated by lantern slides. Mr. 
R. H. Edgar next raised a point in telephotography, which, so far as 
recollection goes, does not appear to have been dealt with before. 
When using a Beck’s “ Multifex” lens, he had for a long time been 
troubled with a considerable amount of general fog, whenever the 
sky was included in the field of view. This resulted in more or less 
flat pictures. On thinking the matter out he came to the conclusion 
that this was simply due to reflected light inside the lens tube, the 
diaphragm contained in the tube being insufficient to cut off all stray 
light. He accordingly constructed a supplementary tube, the same 
length as the lens barrel, and fitted it up in front. The improvement 
was most marked; indeed, he could now obtain far more contrasting 
pictures with the “Multifex” so fitted than with an ordinary 
unshielded objective. When working close to the sun, he even went 
a step further, and placed a short tube of larger diameter, or a rectan- 
gular frame, in front of all. The contrivance did not cut off any 
part of the image. Mr. Mees stated he had met with the same 
trouble as Mr. Edgar had experienced, and had no doubt the 
the explanation of the cause was correct. The point raised seemed 
to be of considerable importance to those who employed telephoto 
lenses. Mr. Edgar next drew attention to a pecu iarity of light 
filters placed in front of the objective, oblique incident rays were 
necessarily compelled to pass through a greater thickness of tinted 
glass, or stained film, than axial rays, proportionally ro bbing the 
margins of the plate of actinic light. He had found this defect had 
obtruded itself in practice. In the short discussion that arose on 
the point, it was agreed that, whatever the position of the light filter, 
the same conditions would prevail to some extent. Mr, H. Allen, 
following, advocated Mr. Sterry’s method of securing soft bromide 
prints from hard negatives, by means of a bichromate bath before 
development. A series of prints and graduated tints were passed 
round, showing that, although both ends of the scale were affected, 
the shadows were far more cut than the high-lights. The method he 
had adopted was as follows:—Trial exposures were made for the 
high-lights, disregarding the shadows entirely, which might be 
hopelessly buried. Taking a print showing the high-lights satisfac- 
torily, as normal for the purpose, experience would indicate the 
necessary amount of over-exposure from the normal. The greater 
the over-exposure the longer the time the prints would have to be 
immersed in the bichromate bath. As an instance, using 24 grains 
per ounce, double the exposure would require two minutes in the 
bath four times the exposure, four minutes’ immersion, and so 
on. Mr. Sellors cheerfully remarked he had tried the “miserable 
process,” the same results could be got with far greater certainty 
by variations of exposure and development. Mr. W. H. Rogers 
agreed; when dealing with extra hard negatives he over-exposed 
and diluted his developer. Mr. E. A. Salt 


said such a 


course might produce a “fine art” print, but rich deep blacks 
would be difficult to obtain, and the shadows must be blocked; the 
latitude of correct exposure was very small with bromide papers. 


Mr. C, E. Kenneth Mees said that since Mr. Sterry’s paper on ¢f 
action of bichromate he had worked at the subject, and hoped { 
publish a paper shortly. He did not agree with many of the eo 
clusions Mr. Sterry had drawn. The process was undoubtedly mo; 
uncertain and erratic, as it was almost impossible to standardj 
conditions. Results were influenced by the nature of the film, th 
paper support, temperature, atmospheric conditions, etc. With tl 
andard bath advocated by Mr. Allen he did not think it possibj 
to get a ratio, between exposure and time of immersion. The duratig 
etween immersion in the bichromate bath, and development, a 
he method of, and time occupied in washing after immersion, woul 
give enormous differences in results. Under certain conditions - 
yas quite possible to reverse the remarkable action the oxidising sa 
had on the latent image. Probably the best method was to soa 
the print for a very short time in a standard bath, and wash th 
free salt out entirely before development. Mr. Allen, in reply, sai 
so far he had experienced no failures, and the proof of the puddin 
was in the eating. Mr. H. P. C. Harpur brought the evening to 
close by showing a contrivance, consisting of several separated laye 
of black tulle, mounted in a short tube, and adjusted in front ( 
alens. The device had been very successful when enlarging, diffusic 
of focus was secured without loss of structure, and it had als 
wonderful action in softening excessive contrasts. He propos 
applying the system to portraiture, and would later on communi¢ 
results. 


n 


faay ter 


a 


Norra Mrpprrsrx Prorocraruic Socrery.—Mr. J. Munro I 
tured last week on “Hampton Court Palace.” He traced 
history of the Palace, giving much valuable information, which 
enhanced by the slides thrown upon the screen. Illustrations of 
interior and exterior architectural features were much admired, 
the representations of its art treasures showed with what patie 
Mr. Munro had pursued the study of so interesting a subject. 
lecture is one that will be appreciated by any society who can ind 
Mr. Munro to lecture before them. 


Loxpon anp Provinctan PHorocrapnic AssocraTion.—Meeti 
held May 10. Mr. 8. H. Fry in the chair. Mr. T. Thorne Baki 
read a paper upon “ Spectro-photography and the making of ligh 
filters, including controlling methods by the Abney colour disc 
The diffraction grating spectrum was used, with an are or acetylet 
light screened so as to make it similar to sunlight. The aw hi 
used a cell in front of the slit of the spectroscope, and added 
0.5 per cent. solution of naphthol yellow, and 0.02 per cent. solutic 
of mandarin orange, and exposed plates till the densities were equ 
to the luminosity curves. The correct result having been obtaine 
to make a dry filter, the quantity of dye was calculated out é 
follows :—If of the naphthol yellow solution 0.15 ccs. were used, an 
0.07 ccs. of the mandarin orange, then if S represents the superfici 
area of the liquid in the cell, the width being negligible, the 

"5 | 
fe 5 gms, of naphthol yellow and ae of mandarin oran 
were the amounts of dyes required to mix with gelatine or collodia 
applied to every square centimetre of the ideal filter. A filter wé 
only correct for one plate, and the absorption of the filter would vat 
according to the colour sensitiveness of the plate. The method ¢ 
control by the Abney disc was purely arbitrary, and depended ¢ 
the personal element. The well-known principle of these discs W. 
then described, and examples shown, and the results obtained | 
photographing the revolving disc with and without the filt 
described, and it was stated that the slightest variation in the colot 
sensitiveness in different batches would be obvious in the resul 
obtained. Stress was laid upon the importance of giving norm 
or slight under exposure—not cver, as reversal was fatal to th 
results. Mr. Fry asked in what colour regions plates were liabl 
to vary. Mr. Baker replied, Practica. ly only in the blue-violet, bi 
that the latitudes of the plates was such that users would not s 
any variation. In answer to a question by Mr. Woodland as 1 
whether filters adapted by acetylene were correct for daylight, tl 
reply was in the affirmative. Mr. Human suggested that plai 
makers should coat their plates with a properly prepared gelatit 
filter, but the lecturer stated that although this was an ideal metho 
it was not commercial. A vote of thanks was accorded on 
motion of Mr. I. E. Freshwater, who referred to the visibilit 
and invisibility of a diatom under green and yellow spectrum 2aJ 
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Correspondence, 


*” Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


* We do not undertake responsibility forthe opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 
eee EE 


A PHOTOGRAPHER'S LOCAL ADVERTISING. 
To the Editors. 


rentlemen,—-Perhaps many of your readers may he interested in 
» way I have found of profit to m:e in bringing my studio before 
ple in the town. Mine is not the highest class of studio, but I 
a good business with the middle classes, and having derived 
ny useful hints from those who have written to the Journan, I 
y reciprocate to some small extent. The little dodge, if I may 
Lit so, of which I now write consists of a postcard, which I have 
i distributed to people waiting at the doors of the theatre. It 


= ct 
Mw 


ARS 
LOB byrrg 


s taken the fancy of a good many people, so I have heard, and 
refore I think it may be of service to other readers of the 
URNAL. The card is quite blank on the address side, save for the 
ord “Postcard,” so that it may be used for communications if 
sired. On the other side is a reproduction from a photograph, same 
T enclose, with the wording only :— 
A. J. Smith, Photographic Studio, 6, High Street, Blanktown, 

A High-class Photograph at a Moderate Price. 
uppress my own name and address, as I cannot undertake to deal 
th any correspondence, but if the photograph is of any service 
readers of the “B.J.” I shall be glad to cede the copyright, to 
y of them, it having served my purpose now. Perhaps you, Sirs, 
a do the needful in making the copyright free to any. I enclose 
> negative for that purpose, and remain, yours truly, 

Norte Counrry Lap. 

We are much obliged to our grateful correspondent, to whose 
quest we have acceded by paying to him a small sum of money 
> the negative without any provision as to the copyright. The 
ter is therefore destroyed, and any one may therefore make use 
the “Early Doors” photograph without incurring any liability. 
le best course to render the subject available to our readers has 
emed to us to place it in the hands of the photo-engravers, and 
» have therefore handed copies of the photograph to Messrs. Harold 
god, St. Bride’s Works, Middlesborough, and to Messrs. Hamel 
d Co., Palmerston Street, Woodborough Road, Nottingham, either 
whom will sripply half-tone blocks from the photograph at their 
ual scale of prices.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


HERR DUHRKOOP’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In the notes, “Photographic Portraiture” by R. 
uhrkoop,” issued with the guide to the exhibit of this famous 
erman artist, there is some information which is certainly mis- 
ading. It is stated that Herr Diihrkoop employs a very large 
aff in his busy studio, and his prints are issued only in either 


carbon, platinum, or gum. Now, as a matter of fact, Herr Diihr- 
koop has been a constant user of various grades of our “matt- 
albumen” papers for several years. Also, after inspecting this 
interesting collection carefully, we are of opinion that some of the 
prints shown are on T. and M. matt papers. We hope you will 
find space to publish this correction.—Yours faithfully, 
L. TRapp anp Co. 
(for Trapp and Miinch). 
Milton House, Chiswell Street, London, H.C., 
May 7, 1906. 

[We are glad to give prominence to Messrs. Trapp’s letter, which 
reaches us at the same time as a collection of prints on matt albumen 
papers from Messrs. Trapp and Miinch, of Friedberg. The latter 
show the admirable results obtainable on the papers, and confirm us 
in the good opinion we expressed of them some time ago in these 
pages.—Hps. B.J.P.] 


A CAMERA CLUB IN THE WEST END. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—A determined effort is being made to resuscitate the 
Camera Club, and in the short time the matter has been in hand 
promises of support have been received from over fifty members of 
the old club. 

We have the option, up to June 1, of suitable premises close to 
Charing Cross, which are now being rebuilt, and would be adapted 
to the needs of a camera club. 

A meeting will be held under the chairmanship of Sir Richard 
Martin at Charing Cross Hotel on the 24th inst. at 6 p.m., at which 
the proposal for the re-establishment of the club will be fully dis- 
cussed, and, if approved, a provisional committee appointed. 

Those interested in the formation on a satisfactory basis of a 
purely photographic club for London, at a reasonable subscription, 
are requested to communicate at once with either of the under- 
signed, and to attend the meeting.—We are yours, etc., 

Henry W. FarrHoLMe, 

Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W., 
A. R. EF. EvERsHeEp, 

15, Great Winchester Street, H.C. 


May 15, 1906. 


THE ZANDER FOUR-COLOUR PROCESS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—With reference to the extract from the “ Photo- 
graphische Korrespondenz” you publish in the current number of 
the B.J.P., in which Dr, Eder alleges that my colour process is 
based on Hering’s theory, and was anticipated by him in a lecture 
he gave before one of the scientific societies of Vienna ten years 
ago, permit me to state that, to express it mildly, Dr. Eder is 
mistaken. My colour process was arrived at by empirical methods 
independently of, and is not based on, Hering’s theory. Those who 
are conversant with this theory, and take the trouble to compare 
it with my theory, as detailed in my patent specification (27,023, 
1904) may judge for themselves. . Moreover, from the printed report 
of the lecture in question (on “Colour Reproduction by Means of 
Photography”) which has meanwhile been sent me, it is not only 
certain that Dr. Eder’s and my views on colour phenomena materially 
differ, but in the same paragraph of eight printed lines, he expresses 
his uncertainty of mind whether Hering’s theory carried out in prac- 
tice would give satisfactory results. This is far from anticipating 
my process. 

I have no wish to quarrel with Dr. Eder, or to pass any opinion 
on his allegation, but will take it in a philogophical spirit. Had 
my colour process not produced satisfactory results in practice, 
neither Dr. Eder nor anybody else would have troubled to allege 
that they anticipated me, and therefore k ought to consider Dr. 
Eder’s assertion a compliment.—Yours faithfully, 


C. G. ZANDER. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT IN COLOUR PORTRAITURE. 
To the Editors, 
Gentlemen,—With reference to the article on p, 366. of last week’s 
issue, we think it may be of interest to many of your readers to 
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know that the “Boardman” are lamps have been adopted by the 
Rotary Photographic Company for use in production of their natural 
colour photographic work, and it is hought that the light from 
these lamps, being far more constant in quality and quantity than 
that of the fluctuating quality and quantity of daylight that the town 
photographers have to contend with, that more constant and reliable 
work will be obtained. 

The two outfits they have consist of our multi-carbon open arc 
type of lamp, having three pairs of carbons connected up in series, 
and running on a 200-volt direct current supply. They can be run 
at 20, 25, or 30 ampéres, and each apparatus is capable of pro- 
ducing 8,000 candle-power. 

For the production of a soft and well-lighted negative it is essen- 
tial to use reflected light, therefore the whole of light produced is 
thrown into a parabolic-shaped reflector about 4 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
so that no direct rays reach the sitter. 

In fact, we might (for illustration) liken the light produced by the 
lamp to the sun, and the reflector to the clouds, and thus it will 
be seen that the reflected rays produce an artificial light, very closely 
approaching to a north light, and, with our apparatus, has the 
advantage of being used at either side or end ‘of the studio.—Yours 
faithfully, F. R. BoarpMAn. 

10, Southwark Bridge Road, London, §.E. 

May 14, 1906. 


SENSITISING CARBON TISSUE. 
To the Editors, 


Gentlemen,—I have read with much pleasure the articles deal- 
ing with the carbon process that have appeared in recent issues 
of the Brrrisa Journ. 

It is stated in the article in the last issue that an excess of 
ammonia in the sensitising bath does not harm, as it flies off as 
the tissue dries. As a professional carbon printer I may say this 
has never been my experience. 

IT have always found that an excess of ammonia in the sensitising 
bath affects the tissue in two ways. 

1. Slowness in printing, the tissue being less sensitive. 

2. The resulting prints are inclined to be hard or lack half-tone. 

Both these difficulties can be overcome by keeping the tissue 
some days before using. 

I trust this will prove of interest to many workers.—Yours faith- 
fully, L. R. Goopyrr. 

6, Canterbury Mansions, West Hampstead, N.W. 

[It is quite correct, as we said, that any excess of ammonia flies 
off as the tissue dries and does no harm. Most experienced carbon 
workers know quite well that, when the tissue is sensitised and 
dried under the most favourable conditions it works better, and is 
also more sensitive after two or three days’ keeping than it does 
directly it is dry, as then it is apt to be in a too soluble condition, 
and unless great care be used in the development the soft tones may 
suffer. When the sensitising bath is free from chromic acid the 
tissue sensitised in it keeps much longer than if the slightest trace of 
it were present.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF INTENSIFICATION. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I am afraid Mr. Wall has put the most ambiguous 
construction on my statements regarding mercuric chloride intensi- 
fication. Some of the largest granules of reduced silver bromide 
are unquestionably affected only on their outer surfaces, especially 
with insufficient bleaching, which latter is frequently purposely given 
to reduce contrasts in a negative. 

As regards the plotting of the curves, I cannot enter into a dispute 
about them; they are not in all cases plotted from figures, but all 
tabulated from careful experiments, and in any case it would be 
ridiculous to publish false readings or results “ specially discovered 
for the occasion.” No one would gain anything, except the acri- 
monious critic. 

With reference to uranium intensification, I quoted Otterberg’s 
work quite correctly in saying that the compound precipitated 


with an excess of uranium nitrate was(UrO,),, K, (FeCy,).. 6H, 
Otterberg states that the compound produced is brown, but red 


an excess of ferricyanide be present. 


This difference I certain 


contradict, as if the bath containing the excess of ferricyanide | 
allowed sufficient time to work, the colour of the negative 


precisely the same as when an excess of uranium nitr 


‘ate is preser 


This is confirmed spectroscopically. I enclose two negatives of pla 
bands intensified with the two solutions recommended by Otte 


berg, 


and I leave the Editor to add a footnote as to whether one 


“brown” and the other “red ”—both are reddish-brown. This h 
been verified over and over again, though the case might be alten 
if the conversion into ferrocyanide were carried on in test-tub 


and not in the film. 


Intensification reminds one of the saying: “Quot homines, 
sententie,” and any articles on the subject could be contested } 
quoting contradictory “authorities,” each and all of whom lai 


to be right.—Yours, 


[We can go so far as to say that the slips are 


T. THorne Baker, 
as described by a 


correspondent. Apparently the differences between Otterberg’s Wo 


and Mr. Baker’s require confirmation.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


: 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


———— 


DiscHarexu of a Blackburn Bankrupt.—Before his Honour Judg 
Hamilton, at the Blackburn County Court, on May 7, an applicatic 


was made for discharge 


from bankruptcy 


solicitor, on behalf of Edwin Hargreaves, 
Blackburn. Applicant was a photographer, lately residing at Hay 


thorn Villa, Wilpshire, 


and carrying on 


The receiving order was made on Septem 
and final dividend of 4s. 13d. was paid on pr 
Honour granted the application. 


A Ler 


ruptcy Court last week. 
Mr. Bu 
business 


He had 


came be 


Liabilities, £254 


man appeared for the debtor, w 


by Mr. Harry Backhousi 
16, Sarah Hllen Stree 


business at Sudell Cros 
ber 9, 1903, and the firs 
oofs for £397 9s. 7d. Hi 


rR Bankruptcy.—The affairs of Arthur Weatherle 
photographer, Gallowtree Gate, 


fore the Leicester Banl 
15s. 10d.; assets, £4- 
ho said he had been i 


im Gallowtree Gate for about eigh 
been an operator at a photographer’s in Leicester up t 


teen months or two yeal\ 


then. Debtor was cross-examined at length as to his books, but sai 


he did not understand book-keeping, and cow 
ad no education. 


he had 


He traded as Weatherley 


d not explain them, a 


F. J. Hill, his brother-in-law, being the Co., and an account wi 


opened at the Capital and Counties Bank in 


examina’ 


and Co., m 


heir joint names. T 


jon was adjourned for the production of certain books, 


Registrar saying that it was his view that inquiries should be mad 


in the interests of the trade creditors how 
iable as a partner. 


himself 


Banxrvprcy in Islington.—The affairs of 
grapher, of 15, Highbury Place, Islington 
first meeting of the creditors on Friday las 


ruptcy Court. 


ar Mr. Hill had mad 
{ 
G. W. Austen, photo 


N., came before th 
at the London Bank 


2 


The statement of affairs filed by the debtor dis 


closed gross liabilities amounting to £629 15s., of which £505 16s 
was due to unsecured creditors, to partly secured creditors £68 1s. 
the value of the securities being estimated at £60, thus leaving | 
balance of £8 15s. to rank against the estate for dividend, am 
making the total liabilities expected to rank amount to £514 10s 
The assets were estimated to produce £119 7s. 6d., from whid 
£55 5s. lid. had to be deducted for the claims of preferentia 
creditors payable in full, leaving the net assets at £64 1s. 7d., aml 
disclosing a deficiency of £450 8s. 5d. It appeared that the debto 
commenced business as a photographer sixteen years ago, with | 
free capital of about £600, and he had always personally super 


tended his business. 


After the official receiver had dealt with tht 


proofs of debt lodged, he stated that he had received an offer 0 
£126 12s. for the debtor’s household effects and stock of negative 


from one of debtor’s friends. 


The official receiver’s valuers hat 


gone through the debtor’s effects, and they advised the acceptance 
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offer. Mr. Sichel said he was in the photographic business, 

e did not think the negatives were worth anything to another 
srapher, although they might be of some value to the debtor, 
quently they had only the furniture to deal with, and under 
reumstances he thought the offer was a very good one, and 
| be accepted. A number of other creditors concurred with 
iew. With regard to the appointment of a trustee the meet- 
cided to leave the estate in the hands of the official receiver, 
he latter said that that being the case, he should accept the 
and distribute the assets among the creditors as quickly as 
le. The meeting was then closed. 


Question or Hatr-Hormays.—The Derby Stereoscopic Com- 
64, St. Peter’s Street, were summoned for that on April 11 they 
the occupiers of a certain workshop within the meaning of 
ct, and having given notice of the substitution of Wednesday 
turday, they did unlawfully employ certain young persons after 
yelock in the afternoon—till 5.45. Mr. H. Smith, His Majesty’s 
ctor of Factories, prosecuted, and Mr. J. R. Pinder appeared 
le defendant company. Mr. Smith explained that his assistant, 
Heald, had called at the place and found seven women and 
Z persons at work in the workshop mounting, spotting, and 
ing photographs. There was an abstract of the Act in the 
and a form substituting Wednesday for Saturday as a half- 
ay. Mr. Smith added that the case had been brought parti- 
ly because there seemed to be a general, but erronous opinion 
e town amongst shopkeepers of this kind that they can work 
ssistants in the factory on the half-holiday immediately preced- 
Good Friday, as they were giving the Friday and the following 
lay holidays instead. But he would point out that the law 
jot permit that, for both Good Friday and Easter Monday were 
tory holidays, and had to be given by law. Mr. Pinder, for the 
ice, asked the Bench to accept the defendants’ assurance that 
a thing would not occur again, and added that it had been done 
norance. He took it that the Home Office did not wish to press 
vase unduly, and asked the Bench to say that justice would be 
by dismissing the summons on payment of the costs. The Bench 
this view of the case, and dismissed it on payment of the costs, 
8. 


Dews and Dotes. 


mE in Anstruther.—A fire broke out in the photographic studio 
fr. J. S. Ireland last week. The studio was a wooden erection, 
1 corrugated iron roof, and before the fire was discovered the 
le structure was in flames. The erection was insured for £30, 
the cameras and other apparatus were all destroyed, resulting 
total loss of £300. 


i the section for Inorganic Chemistry at the International Con- 
s of Applied Chemistry, held in Rome on May 5, F. Heller 
ribed some improvements which he has effected in the manufac- 
of glass, by means of which he is able to produce the finer quali- 
of glass in tank furnaces instead of the more costly pot furnaces. 
“process consists chiefly in using three tank furnaces, each main- 
ed at a definite temperature ; the first for fusing the raw materials 
bout 1,4000 deg. C., the second for clearing the charge at 1,200 
_G., and the third for working purposes at 1,000 deg. C. Photo- 
phic glass is said to be produced cheaply .by this process. 


fessrs. Norton anp Grecory, Laren, the well-known photo- 
ographers and drawing-office stationers, of Castle Lane, Bucking- 
1 Gate, S.W., announce that the business hitherto carried on 
Mr. H. G. Carpmael as managing partner of Messrs. Allott, Jones, 
Notley, of Westminster, has been amalgamated with their own, 
‘that Mr. Carpmael has joined the board of directors. 

opak, Limrrep, have arranged at their Gallery, 59, Brompton 
\d, S.W., a second exhibition, comprising a series of Kodak pic- 
s by H.M. Queen Alexandra, and a further selection of enlarged 
lak pictures by distinguished amateurs. The exhibition is one of 
jue interest, for in addition to Her Majesty’s exhibits, the pictures 
resent the work of a great number of people dis inguished in the 


al, scientific, and literary world. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


——— 


° All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Epirors, Tau Bairise 
JournNAL oF PuotocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


© Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*® Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*.° For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
A. Hunter, 26, Castle Street, Shrewsbury. Photoyraph of Roberts Playing 
Billiards at Shrewsbury, September 9, 1905. ; 


J. G. Craik, 119, High Street, Deal. Uhree Photographs of Church Parade, Royat 
Marines, Walmer. 


F. G. Gegg, 18, Hizh Street, Evesham. Photograph of the Foundation Stone 
Laying of the New Wesleyan Chapel, Evesham. 
W. H. Dee, 310, King’s Road, Reading, Berks. Photograph of the Reading 
wa Temperance Prize Band in Forbury Ruins, Reading. 
H. Colebrook, 5, Grosvenor Terrace, Sidcup, Kent. Three Photographs of ‘* New 
Crusaders” Football Club with Londen Senior Cup. 


J. H. Greenwood, 22, Cliff Street, Cole. Photograph of Colne Football Club, 
Winners of the Lancashtre Combination Cup and Junior Cup. 


H. B. Cooper, 13, Abbey Park Road, Leicester. Photograph of a Street View, 
Cottesmore. Photoyraph of a View known as Sheep Dyke, Cottesmore. 


Iuproyer.—We know of none. We can only suggest postal lessons, 
of which you will find particulars in each issue of the “ Journal.” 


Execrric Lranrive.— Would you kindly tell me what candle- 
power electric arc lamp would be necessary to take cabinet 
groups of three or four figures using portrait lens, rapid plates, 
and an exposure of five or six seconds?—L. L. 

The term “candle-power” is almost meaningless unless 
qualified in some way. With open arcs the measured candle- 
power may be much greater in one direction than another owing 
to the crater of the arc being obscured by the other carbon. 
With enclosed arc lamps, where the arc is much longer, the 
candle-power im all directions is more uniform. Five or six 
seconds is an unnecessarily long exposure, and reference to the 
article on enclosed arc lamps, which we published in the B.J- 
for March 2, 1906, will show that with the smaller lamp shorter 
exposures can be given at a quite nominal cost for electric 
energy. We assume //4 or //6 and a plate of 200 H. and D. 

E. M. Muner (Elkhart, U.S.A.).—We cannot iden ify the map from 
your reference. Possibly the quotation is not from a recent 
issue. We can only say that if you can supply a more informing 
description, a firm such as Messrs. George Phillip, educational 
publishers, Fleet Street, E.C., could supply you. 


M. E.—‘ Photolithography,” by George Fritz, translated by E. J. 


Wall, 3s. 6d. You might also get Wilkinson’s ‘“‘ Photo- 
Mechanical Processes” (5s.), which contains chapters on the 
subject. 


Copyixc.—As I have a number of coloured pictures to copy for 
lantern slides, could you inform me of any book dealing with 
the most suitable coloured screen, etc. ?—P. M. 

No. 41 of “The Photo-Miniature” on “Copying Methods.” 
(6d.) 

Arsumen P.O.P.—Would you kindly inform me of the most suitable 

developer for toning “albumen” paper to give a cold tone? 
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Max.—* Photo-Mechanical 


I have used that advocated in the “Year Book,” which I find 
gives too red a tone.—Samour, 

We cannot find a “ developer” for albumen paper in the 
“Almanac,” to which we suppose you refer. Kindly state your 
query more definitely. 


Rarrartr CoLours.—Would you kindly inform me through the 


columns of your estimable journal where I can obtain the “ solid 
oil-colour pencils of Raffaeli” referred to on p. 244 of the B.J. 
issue, March 30 ult., also the price of same?—M. J. S. 

They are sold by many artists’ dealers in this country, and 
we should suppose in South Africa also. Any London photo- 
graphic supply house could get them for you. 


-\nc Licur ror P.O.P. Prryrinc.—I believe I noticed in a recent 


number some information on P.O.P. printing by are light, and 
also the description of a frame for holding printing frames in a 
circle round the are. If you can inform me of the number the 
information appeared in, and also any further information or 
source from which it can be obtained, I shall be most grateful. 
—EnqQuirer. 

The article appeared in the B.J. of March 2. The West- 
minster arc lamps are the ones referred to. You can get 
further particulars of these from the company at Victoria Road, 
Willesden Junction, London. 


Rieur to Exursrr Porrrarr.—Some little time ago I photographed 


a young lady for postcards; at the same time I took one for a 
specimen. I showed them the proofs, of which they approved, 
but when finished they refused to have them, as they said 
they were not like them. Can they make me take the specimen 
out of the window?—A. R. Cox. 

Yes, they can; according to the ruling in the Crooke-Irving 
case, the copyright in all the portraits taken at a sitting belongs 
to those who paid for it. In the Boucas-Cooke case it was 
decided that when a sitter ordered a portrait to be taken he 
incurred a debt that was recoverable at Jaw, and, therefore, the 
photographer had no copyright in it, and had consequently no 
right to use it for any purposes of his own, You can, of 
course, sue the lady for the debt she incurred, in the County 
Court. As a matter of policy, would it not be best to remove 
the portrait from the window, if there is an objection to its 
being shown, instead of giving offence to a customer? 
Processes,” by W. T. Wilkinson. 
(Hampton and Co.) 5s. 


Cotovrine Backcrounp.—Could you tell me if black lead, whiten- 


ing, red lead, and thin glue or size are suitable materials to 
mix or use separately for painting a white lantern screen—for 
taking plain heads. Thanking you in anticipation.—E. G. 
The pigments will do very well if you substitute for the 
black lead either lamp black or drop black. The mixture should 
be made warm, then allowed to get cold, and be applied in a 
jellied condition. 


Corourine PHorocrarus.—May I trouble you for advice re colour- 


ing glossy P.O.P. prints. I have painted some with ordinary 
water-colours, and they look very dull and patchy. 1. What 
can I do to restore the gloss on those already painted? 2. 
What should I mix with the colours to make them dry bright 
in future? 3. Would oil colours be better for the purpose? 
I do not like the aniline colours for the purpose—the prints 
are stereoscopic.—CHARLES MARSHALL. 

1. The only thing is to go over the work with a brush 
charged with weak gum water. 2. Mix them with a weak 
solution of gum instead of plain water. 3. No; not for stereo- 
scopic pictures. We suspect that you have been using very 
common water colours. The best kind should be employed for 
colouring photographs, such as are sold by the best makers. 


Merot Hyproquinenr Dryenorrr.—lI make up the metol hydro- 


quinone developer in somewhat large quantities, as I use it for 
plates and paper, but I cannot keep it in good condition more 
than a few days. The usual ways of mixing seem to be three: 
1. In one solution. his at the best only keeps a few days; but 
if the metol and hydroquinone are not first quite dissolved before 
adding the sodas, the whole at once turns black. 2. Carbonate 
of soda in No. 1, metol, hydroquinone, bromide potassium, 
and sulphite soda in No, 2: with this way of mixing No. 2 turns 


into a white curd in about an hour. 3. Sodas in No. 1, me 
etc., in No. 2; No, 2 discolours about second day.—k, (. 
The trouble of discolouration is entirely due to the use of 

little sulphite, and the white curds are a chemical combinat 
of metol and hydroquinone caused by the solution being 
strong. If our correspondent will use the following form 
and make it as advised, he will be able to keep it at I 
six months: Dissolve 35 grains of metol in 5oz. of wi 
distilled water, add 2oz. of sodium sulphite and 10oz. of We 
distilled water, then add 1}oz. of sodium carbonate 
50 grains df hydroquinone, and enough distilled water to mm 
20oz. in all. A perfectly clear and colourless solution will 
obtained. He can, of course, vary the proportion of me 
and hydroquinone, but the method of making will remain. 
same. 

D. L. Murpocu.—We should expect the alum to act on the z 
slightly, but not sufficiently to affect the pigments. 

Cotour Puorograpus.—l. Is there any book published on tricol 
photography? 2. Can the plates be obtained ready prepan 
5. Is there any other process more direct to get photographs 
colours than the above ?—Amprrrovs. 

1. “Colour Photography,” by Bolas, Tallent, and Seni 

published by Marion; “Three-Colour P hotography,” by Bai 
von Hibl, published by Penrose and Co. 2. Certainly # 
can. 4. The three-colour principle is practica ly the only | 
which is available, though a three-colour process need | 
involve the taking of three separate negatives. You } 
better refer to the review of the recent exhibition of colo 
photography at these offices, which appeared in our issue 
January 26. 4. There is nothing in the process beyond 
species of hand-colouring—at least that is our conjecture. 

Rerovcuine.—Should you consider it correct in re ouching a "4 
tive to turn it round at different angles to get certain stro 
conveniently, or should the negative be kep 
position on the desk until finished? 
first-class retouchers do.—F. F. 

Although some retouchers of experience make a habit 
turning a negative at different angles when retouching, 
order to more conveniently apply the strokes, it is a ¥e 
inexpedient practice, and, unless the retoucher is very skilf 
highly inimical to the retention of the likeness. Indeed, so 
employers are very keen against the practice, and we once kn 
of a case where the employer summarily dismissed his” 
toucher for so doing. A really clever retoucher not only fir 
the practice unnecessary, but obtains better and more truth 
work without it. 

C. anp A.—We think you 
Mobberley, Cheshire. 


in an uprig 
Which do you think rea 


might apply to Rajar, Limit 


G. M. Mason.—(1) We are afraid it is impossible to give you a 
times which would not be misleading. A fairly good rule 
such cases is the following :—Stop down the lens, after fod 
sing, until you first begin to lose sight of detail in the da 
parts. At this aperture the exposure with a plate of 4 
“rapid” class will be about eight or nine minutes. (2) Me 
probably there is no copyright existing, and therefore you ¥ 
not be infringing. 
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SUMMARY. 
2 exhibition of photographs by R. Dithrkoop, now opened at 


offices, closes 


o-morrow (Saturday) at 12.30. 


tographers in Rochester (New York State) have combined to 
d profitable rates for photographing schools and clubs. (P. 410.) 


re methods of a 
hhotographers in conference. 


baby shows, and show-case inducements. 


tracting business are communicated by Ameri- 


Their suggestions include book- 


(P: 408.) 


Md printing, like good-looking clothes, creates a favourable 


ssion. (P. 410. 


ention is drawn 
e Continent in 


ors’ Photographs.—The ful 


(P. 409.) 


s Association is given on page 410. 


by the “Lancet’’ to the greater pains taken 
photographing the dead. 


text of the suggestions of the 


our-Photography.—An article by Mr. A. J. Newton, dealing 
the requirements for printing from sets of three-colour nega- 


gives the ideal curves whicl 


rom negatives made through a given set of filters. 
ements of some actual pigments are appended. 


(P. 406.) 


h pigments should have for print- 
The 


Neuhauss is said to have made further improvements in the 


h-out process of colour print 


(P. 403.) 


ing. 


series of systematic chemical tests for the examination of paper 
ded for packing photographic materials or for the support of 


graphic emulsions are given 


on page 404. 


yperties of plates and filters in orthochromatic_ work occupied 
froydon Camera Club last week, when Mr. C. E. K. Mees was 


ecturer. (P. 415.) 


sets impregnated with developer have been patented. Other 
ts of the week relate to cinematographs, copying machines, 


ras, and pneumatic printing 


(P. 411.) 


frames. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Metric Quite recently our Post Office authorities 
System. announced that in future letters for 
France and Germany up to the weight of 15 grammes 
would be allowed to pass for one penny. In this 
concession, advocates for the adoption of the metric 
system in this country have seen cause to assume 
that their wishes were about to be realised, whereas 
it should be obvious that the new arrangement 
is simply a matter of accommodation between British 
and foreign postal authorities. The British limit of 
weight was previously half an ounce, though 15 grammes 
(which is a little over half an ounce) was the limit in the 
foreign countries, hence a little over half an ounce and 
under 15 grammes was over weight and liable to a sur- 
charge in this country, though under weight in, say, 
France. This anomaly has been removed by the new 
arrangement, which is very much to our advantage, but 
involves no concession to the principles of the metric 
system at all. On the contrary, the recent proceedings at 
the Postal Congress, as reported in the English Press, 
should convince even the most ardent metrical enthusiasts 
that their ambition is farther from realisation than ever, 
for, according to the “Globe,” of April 30th, the protest 
of the English representative against the adoption of the 
metric system was supported, not only by such non-metric 
countries as the United States, Turkey, and Japan, but 
by the metric countries, France, Spain, Belgium, and Italy. 
This is a very significant fact, for France is the birthplace 


of the metric system. 
* * * 


Natural and 
Arbitrary 
Standards. 


The reasons for the metric system not 
being universally popular, even in the 
countries that have officially adopted it, 
are fairly obvious. The system is too primitively simple 
and too inadequate to fit the requirements of all trades 
and professions, and so long as the system recognises 
decimal subdivisions only, confusion is sure to exist owing 
to the retention of older and more convenient units and 
the unauthorised introduction of new ones. The original 
pure metric system contained many units of no value what- 
ever, that are never used and almost forgotten, but it 
included no unit of length corresponding to the indispens- 
able chain, and no unit of weight corresponding to the 
universal pound. As a natural result these deficiencies have 
been remedied by illegal methods. Binary subdivisions are 
necessary, while the undying popularity of the dozen and 
the gross also shows that duodecimal subdivisions cannot 
be ignored. The attempt to supersede all non-decimal 
systems by one that is purely decimal is bound to fail. Yet 
the fact cannot be disregarded that the metric system in the 
definiteness of its units of volume, mass, and length, and in 
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the simple relations which these bear to one another pos- 
sesses claims to universality which deserve to be recognised, 
even though the Parisian buys his wine by the quarter 
litre. 


* * * 
Photography The Corporation of Cardiff are inviting 
in Municipal photographs from local professionals and 
Advertising. 


amateurs for ten views of Cardiff for 
use as advertising. A first prize of five guineas and a 
second one of three guineas is offered for the two best sets, 
sums which should gratify the Cardiff ratepayers by their 
moderation rather than create an inflated idea of the adver- 
tising value of photographs in the public mind. Half a 
guinea for a photograph to be employed in advertising is 
not a large sum, but the municipal offer is one which will 
perhaps suggest to photographers in other places the 
possibility of discovering business for themselves in this 
direction. 


* * * 
Actors’ We publish in another column the pro- 
Photographs. posals laid before the Professional Photo- 


graphers’ Association by the recent deputation from the 
Actors’ Association. It will be seen that the actors are 
anxious to exercise control over the photographs of them- 
selves which are issued to the public, either in newspapers 
and magazines, or as postcards, and to share in the profits 
which may attend these forms of distribution of their por- 
traits. Nobody will blame them for taking any steps which 
seem right to them to secure these desirable consumma- 
tions, though we can hardly suppose that they will meet 
with much success in endeavouring to get the P.P.A. to be 
an arbitrator between them and the theatrical managers. 
Questions as to the payment of actors to attend a photo- 
graph call should be discussed with the managers, and as 
for the other restrictions which the actors seek to put on the 
use of copyright photographs of themselves, it is impossible 
to lay down a general line of action. Tach case, it seems 
to us, is one for agreement between the photographer and 
his theatrical sitter. Good photographs of an actor, as the 
deputation pointed out, are very valuable to the actor, and 
the right to grant reproductions of them may be very valu- 
able to the photographer. The conditions under which use 
shall be made of such photographs should be capable of 
arrangement between the interested parties, or en actor 
may obtain the sole rights in the photograph by paying 
the photographer. This latter course does not seem to 
have appealed very strongly to the actors. 


% = * 
Modern Last week we had a note on the experi- 
Physical ments recently published by Prof. Louis 
Chemistry. o j 


Kahlenburg, and suggested that it was 
highly desirable that his results should either be affirmed 
or disproved as soon as possible. According to the report 
in “Nature” of May 3, these results, if verified, would 
destroy the basis of the theory of electrolytic dissociation, 
but this doleful prophecy is pretty effectually disposed of in 
“Nature” for May 17, by Mr. W. C. D. Whetham, F.R.S., 
who points out that “the theory of ionic dissociation rests 
upon electrical evidence, and by such evidence it must be 
tried.” He explains that the fundamental theories of 
physical chemistry are altogether independent of any 
assumptions as to the nature of osmotic pressure, which 
may be due to some as yet undiscovered cause. The 
theory by van’t Hoff, which applies the gas law to dilute 
solutions, is not based on experimental observations of 
osmotic pressure. It is simply confirmed by them when 


they are conducted under certain rigid conditions which 
van’t Hoff postulated, and the fact that the theorv 1s not 


fulfilled under wrong experimental conditions is obviou 
no argument against it, especially considering that it 
been proved by Professor Larmor and others in varig 
different ways. Mr. Whetham remarks that the basis 
the van’t Hoff theory is sometimes misunderstood, 
is so evidently the case that his clear exposition of 
together with his explanation of the true basis of the theo 
of ionic dissociation, are both very welcome. Prof. Kahl 
burg’s experiments will probably afford handy "esp 
the opponents of the theories of physical chemistry, 

they will have to be cautious how they use them, for it 
evident that his attack has been aimed at the wrong pla 
Mr. Whetham does not depreciate the value of.these m 
experiments. He considers them important and int 
esting, though from a somewhat different point of yi 
from that taken by Prof. Kahlenburg. The Earl 
Berkeley and Mr. E. 8. T. Hartley, however, attack one 
the experiments to show that it is valueless. Very possi 
there will be further discussion of considerable interest, 


* * * 
Fela It will be remembered that, a few wee 
ortem = : : i 
ago we made some comments on the - 
Photography. —° ae 


marks of a London coroner on the lif 
value of many photographs taken after death, saying tb 
they were frequently not taken in an intelligent way. Tt 
clear that these remarks do not apply in all cases. F 
example, at an inquest held last week at Swansea, on ¢ 
body of a woman alleged to have been murdered by strang 
lation, in his evidence, the doctor, Dr. Urban Marl 
senior house surgeon at the Swansea Hospital, produe 
photographs that distinctly showed all the finger marks | 
the throat of the deceased. The coroner complimented t 
witness on producing such excellent photographs of t 
face of the deceased, and added that it ought always to” 
done in such cases. Evidently these photographs we 
taken in an intelligent way, and should be valuable & 
dence in the Court at which the prisoner will eventually 
tried. It is not stated whether the photographs were tak 
by the doctor himself, or by someone else under his supe 
vision, but evidently they fulfilled the object in view. — 
would be well in all cases where the death is sunnosed 
be caused by violence that the photographs should be tak 
under the supervision of a medical man, who would arran| 
the body so as to ensure the most essential parts bei 
shown, instead of its being left to the mortuary keeper al 
the photographer. Post-mortem photography, as 

Lang Sims recently pointed out in our columns, is by1 
means pleasant work, yet it is obvious that it should | 
well done and under the most favourable conditions th 
circumstances will allow. We reprint in another colum 
an article from the “Lancet.” showing the attention 

subject receives on the Continent. 


* * * 


Lantern The lantern season being now at an 4 
Apparatus. it may not be out of place to offer one! 
two hints on storage, particularly of those furnish 
with oil lamps. The old wicks should be taken 
and thrown away, as they will be useless. The wick tub 
should be cleansed by brushing them out with cle 
paraffine oil, or with benzoline. The stale oil should } 
drained off and the reservoir rinsed out with fresh. J 
outside of the reservoir should be well cleansed with benz 
line, and when this has been done all the parts should | 
put out in the sun for a few hours, when all traces of t 
oil will disappear. The lamp may then be put away, wi 
the certainty that when next required for use 1t will 

equal to a quite new lamp. Without this preca 
tion the stale oil will harden on the outside | 
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reservoir and in the wick tubes, and be diffi 
_ of removal. When the lamp is lighted in some 
ths’ time it will—well— stink the house out.” The 
adage, “A stitch in time,” etc., applies with especial 
@ to lantern lamps that have to lie out of use for 
ral months. 


* * * 
raordinarilyLast week we commented on the recent 
mices great slump in the pictures by modern 
ravings. masters, and quoted the exceedingly low 
prices realised at Christie’s auction 
ns the week before. It will be interesting now to state 
w of the prices that some old engravings made at the 
Same auc*ion rooms one day last week. For instance, 
he impression of J. Walker’s plate of Mrs. Musters, 
t Romney, made no less than £430, a great contrast 
F. Goodhall’s, R.A., well-known painting, “ Rais- 
the Maypole,” which in 1873 made 1,470 gs., and sold 
week before last for no more than 400 gs. 
in bistue of Morland’s 
th, realised £130, 


An impres- 
“Delhi in Town,” low Ss IE. 
A set of Wheatley’s “Cries of 


don” fetched no less a sum than £680; £201 were 
a for a close-cut print of “ Mary Duchess of Ancaster,” 
Mr. Ardell, after Hudson. Hoppner’s “ Elizabeth 


atess of Mexborough,” in colours, by W. Ward, made 
lL; and £183 were given for C. Turner’s “Le Basier 
bye,” after Greuze. Other very high prices were 
sed for old engravings. When we mention that the 
@ prices for the prints were paid by dealers, pre- 
ibly to sell again, or possibly bought on commission, 
is able to realise the present market value of old prints 
he best engravers, as compared with paintings by 
rn artists. 


* * * 
Factory A case of interest to photographers 
} and whose workshops come within the 


eeraphers i, tory Acts was reported in our issue 
St week. We call special attention to the case here 
use we know of others where the Act has been 
ttingly infringed in the London district under similar 
mstances. In the case referred to a photographic 
any at Derby (occupiers of a certain workshop within 
Meaning of the Act) had given notice of the sub- 
tion of Wednesday for Saturday for the half-holiday, 
had employed certain young persons after the regula- 
time on Wednesday. For the defendants it was 
ined that, as the Good Friday and the Easter Monday 
- Holiday followed the Wednesday, they were under 
mpression that they could keep the hands employed 
ie half-day on the Wednesday. The factory inspector 
he district, who prosecuted, mentioned that the case 
been brought particularly because there seemed to 
general, though erroneous, idea in the town amongst 
keepers of this kind that they can employ the assis- 
in the factory on the half-holiday immediately pre- 
g a Good Friday, as they were giving the Friday 
he following Monday as holidays instead. He pointed 
hat the law did not allow that, as both Good Friday 
Easter Monday were statutory holidays, and had to 
ven by law. The defendants’ advocate assured the 
that the law had been infringed through ignorance, 
hat the occurrence would not take place again, and 
| that the summons might be dismissed on payment 
sts. The Bench took this view of the case, and 
ssed it on the payment of £2 8s. costs. We have, as 
ave just said, called particular attention to this case 
se many photographers whose workrooms come under 
‘actory Acts are ignorant of the law on the subject. 


They must remember that it is illegal to employ their work- 
people on the half-holiday preceding or following a Bank 
Holiday. 


The Bleach. 


According to Dr. Donath, whose work we 
out Process. 


review elsewhere, Dr, Neuhauss has 
made some slight changes in his method of working the 
above process, and as we gather that the author had the 
advantage of special information direct, it probably repre- 
sents the very latest advance, though Neuhauss himself 
has not yet made any announcement. The particular 
modification is in the fixing bath. Hitherto a weak solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper has been used, but now it is 
advised to immerse the plate or paper, after washing, in 
a 10 per cent. solution of tannin and acetate of soda for 
fifteen minutes, then rinse and bathe in a saturated solu- 
tion of tartar emetic, again rinse, and transfer to a 
saturated solution of lead acetate. It is obvious that by 
this treatment the dyes would be converted into pigment 
or lake colours, and should therefore possess a greater 
stability to light. The treatment being practically that 
suggested by Hazura in 1898 for obtaining printing ink 
pigments from the coal-tar dyes. A large number of 
these were examined by Valenta (Beitraige ziir Photochemie 
und Spectralanalyse), who finds that auramine and methy- 
lene blue give very stable pigments, whilst the erythro- 
sines and eosines are much less stable. 


% % 


The Eye Much energy has been expended, and 
and the not a little wasted, on comparing the eye 
Camera. 


with the camera. Such comparisons 
are usually misleading, for the differences between the two 
optical systems’ are both more striking and more important 
than the points of agreement. At the recent Chemists’ 
Exhibition we saw a new model of the “ Schematic Eye,” 
designed by Messrs. 8. D. Chalmers and EH. 8. Rylands, 
which very aptly illustrates the limited extent to which 
the eye corresponds with a camera. This model is practi- 
cally a small camera with a ground glass retina resembling 


the actual retina in form, ‘and a lens that closely represents 


the total refractive power of the eye when the space 
between the lens and retina is filled with water. By 
racking the lens in or out certain of the effects of myopia 
or hypermetropia (short sight or long sight) can be 
reproduced, while those of astigmatism can also be 
represented by substituting a toric lens (one side spherical 
and one cylindrical) for the simple spherical lens. This 
model eye seems to have been designed for students wishing 
to practice elementary skiascopy, opthalmoscopy and 
opthalmometry, and for such a purpose it will no doubt 
be useful, though no model can supersede the living eye 
with students who will ultimately have to practise on 
actual patients. As a clever and apt illustration of the 
points of resemblance between the eye and the camera, 
it is, however, of considerable photographic interest, and 
lecturers proposing to deal with this subject would find 
one of these models to be of considerable illustrative value 
on the lecture table. 
* 


* * 


The Projected A Bill is before the House of Lords, 
Poisons and introduced by the Lord President, Earl 
peat a Crewe, to amend the present Pharmacy 
ment Beaten. Act. It is entitled “An Act to regulate 

the sale of certain poisonous substances 
and to amend the Pharmacy Acts.” Framed under the 
auspices of the Pharmaceutical Society, the Bill is in the 
interests of pharmaceutical chemists. One of its chief 
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objects seems to be to prevent companies and firms haying 
many shops styling themselves chemists, or chemists and 
druggists, although they have duly qualified chemists to 
manage them. An amendment to the clause dealing with 
this matter was proposed last week by Lord Ebury, who 
supported the preservation of companies’ licences on the 
ground that the clause, if carried, would seriously injure 
a large number of firms which had, at any rate, benefited 
the public by giving them cheap drugs. The Lord Presi- 
dent offered to allow seven years to elapse before the 
companies should be deprived of their titles, but on Lord 
Ebury’s amendment being put, it was carried by a majority 
of 6. It is difficult to see why companies, or firms, having 
several shops should not style themselves chemists, pro- 
vided they have a duly qualified manager for each shop. 
Under the existing Act it is lawful for any executor, ad- 
ministrator, or trustee to the estate of a pharmaceutical 
chemist to continue the business, provided it is conducted 
by a duly qualified assistant. It seems only reasonable 
that a similar privilege should be granted to companies. 
In the new Bill there are additions to the schedule of 
poisons, but none that will effect photographers, except, 
perhaps, preparations of corrosive sublimate (bichloride of 
mercury). In the existing schedule only corrosive sub- 
limate is mentioned, and not preparations of it. Mercurie 
iodide and mercuric sulphocyanide are in the new schedule, 
but they are but of little moment to photographers. 


<= 


NOTES ON THE CHEMICAL TESTING OF PAPER 
FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 


Havine had occasion recently to test some paper with 
regard to its suitability for packing photographic plates, 
it appeared possible that a few notes on the chemical ex- 
amination of paper for substances harmful to the photo- 
graphic film might be of interest. They are, of course, to 
be taken as suggestive rather than complete. First, as to 
the paper itself, it is practically essential that a paper 
which is to be in contact with a silver haloid film—whether 
as a basis or in packing—should be made from rag or 
esparto and not from wood-pulp. The microscopic and 
chemical methods for identifying wood-fibre in paper have 
been dealt with in an interesting article in this journal,* 
but some supplementary tests are given on account of the 
importance of the question. Wood-fibre and the ligno- 
celluloses generally belong to the so-called compound cellu- 
loses, which are distinguished by a much greater reactivity 
from the typical cellulose group, and thereby rendered in 
many ways less valuable. Beside the reactions (1) with 
phloroglucinol, which stains ligno-cellulose deep magenta, 
and (2) Schulze’s iodine solution, staining cellulose blue, 
but wood-fibre brown, other characteristic reactions are 
(3) chlorination (chlorine water), followed by sodium sul- 
phite solution, which gives a deep magenta coloration, 
(4) treatment with ferric ferricyanide, the red solution 
obtained by mixing in equivalent proportions solutions of 
ferric chloride and potassium ferricyanide. The fibre- 
substance rapidly decomposes this body to Prussian blue, 
which is copiously deposited in the fibre. If the paper be 
sized, this very characteristic reaction may be obscured by 
the presence of gelatine, which also decomposes the ferric 
ferricyanide, but the precipitate in this case is of a greenish 
colour, only darkening to blue on standing. 


* Brit. Journ. of Pl ot.” 1904, 51, 634 (July 15). 


The quantitative estimation of the components cannot | 
dealt with here. Those interested should refer to 
standard text-book or the monograph of Cross and Beyg 
on “Cellulose.”} But one fairly simple method of dete, 
mining the presence and proportion of wood-fibre is g 
pertinent to the matter in hand that it demands brief me 
tion. Wood-fibre and the ligno-celluloses generally hay 
the property of taking up atmospheric oxygen and fixing 
in the form of a peroxide, giving the reactions of th 
typical hydrogen peroxide. One of these is the oxidatio 
of the methyl derivatives of para-phenylene diamine to re 
colouring matters, and this has been applied by Wurster { 
the formation of an approximately quantitative method fe 
determining the amount of wood-pulp in paper. A “ test 
or indicator paper is prepared by incorporating a definit 
quantity of the reagent mentioned with a pure cellulos 
paper; this indicator paper is pressed into a moistene 
portion of the paper under examination. The depth ¢ 
colour produced is compared with the tints of a scale ¢ 
standard coloured papers, when the percentage of wood j 
the paper corresponds to the depth of coloration in the te 
paper, the oxidising effects corresponding to a colour bein 
also expressed in terms of normal iodine solution. 

It is this formation of unstable peroxides which j 
responsible for the colour changes of wood-pulp papel 
mentioned by Mr. Pigg as occurring when they are expose 
to light and moisture, and which render them so objectio1 
able as a basis for photographic or other picture-makin 
But also, and bearing more directly on the main purpoi 
of these notes, it is to this action that the deleterious effect 
of papers and woods on sensitive films are due. Th 
researches of Dr. W. J. Russell on the fogging action ¢ 
various woods will be remembered, one important poit 
being the increased effect with light-exposed or “ insolated 
woods. In natural woods the effect is complicated by th 
resence of resins and turpentine oils. 

Beside this primary objection to wood-pulp in pape 
which justifies the stress laid on its detection and estimt 
ion, we have next to consider the detection of foreig 
substances more or less accidentally introduced into th 
paper in (a) the process of manufacture, (b) storing an 
handling, (c) sizing or loading. 

The substances which are capable of producing a develo) 
able impression or “fog” on sensitive films are so nume 
ous that it were almost easier to name those which do n¢ 
og the film than those which do. The subject has, hoy 
ever, been dealt with in detail at various times in thes 
columns, and a large number of substances are by no meal 
ikely to occur in papers. In dealing with the detection ( 
hese substances by chemical methods it must be remem 
bered that their photographic effect is cumulative ové 
long periods, and therefore surpasses in sensitiveness th 
most delicate chemical tests. The chemical analysi 
especially when made for a considerable quantity of th 
paper, is a court giving a good preliminary judgment, bt 
long contact with the photographic film may overthrow i 
decision. The following scheme does not pretend to I 
systematic or complete, but indicates the principal tests ( 
value. 

Preliminary.—It is supposed that an examination of tl 
paper in the manner sketched above has decided tl 
presence or absence of wood-pulp. If this be present, a2 
also if the paper be sized with gelatine, these may confui 
the results of some of the tests, but the necessary deviatit 
will be mentioned in its place. In most cases it is des! 
able to use a considerable quantity of the paper. a” 
extracts should be made by successive digestion with tt 
same portion of solvent to obtain concentration. A val 
able control for several of the tests is obtained | 


+ Lor; mans, Gieen & Co. 
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jecting a pure cellulose paper such as analytical filter- 
yer to the same treatment as the paper under examina- 
n, and comparing the results. 


After noting the acid or alkaline reaction of the paper, 
7 marked deviation from neutrality being unfavourable, 
may examine for :— ; 


. Reducing Substances.—The paper is soaked in separ- 

solutions of auric chloride and ammoniacal silver 
rate, and warmed. If the paper is free from gelatine 
| wood-fibre there should be but very slight or no reduc- 
1in an hour. Gelatine produces a purple precipitate 
old, and in this case the modification is (a) to test the 
leous extract obtained by prolonged and successive 
estion with cold distilled water, (b) to remove the 
atine with hot water and test the residue. Any strong 
uction with these reagents compared with the control 
uld lead to a separate examination for possible reducing 
nts. Stannous salts are the only likely bodies beside 
sals, which are dealt with later. 


. Oxidising Substances——The preliminary examination 
| have indicated the presence of wood-pulp and any 
oxide from this. The behaviour of the paper com- 
ed with the control should be tested with extract of 
acum, or amidol solution. The most likely oxidising 
stances are ozone and hydrogen peroxide, which are 
ninated together in the following test. If these are not 
nd, but the paper still has a strong oxidising action, a 
tial analysis may be made. 

. Hydrogen peroxide.—The well-known fogging action 
his substance has been investigated by Dr. Russell and 
ers, and probably when the time is extended is more 
sitive than ordinary chemical tests. The best character- 
2 tests are:—(a) The paraphenylendiamine reaction 
ady mentioned; if this occur when other tests show 
t wood-fibre is absent, then the peroxide is present as an 
urity. (b) The paper is soaked in potassium bichromate 
lified with sulphuric acid, and then treated with ether ; 
he paper may be extracted with ether and chromic acid 
ed. A bright blue colouration denotes peroxide, but 
s must be taken to use pure ether from a well-filled 
Je and add chromic acid to a separate portion, as ether 
she presence of air and light forms a peroxide itself, 
ng the foregoing reaction. 
0 treat the paper with 1 per cent. vanadic or titanic 
|. The former gives with peroxide a red brown precipi- 
, the latter a yellow one. The best way is to more or 
pulp the paper, digest with water in the cold, and con- 
ate the extract by evaporation. WVanadic acid gives 
d colouration with .005 grain of peroxide in 100 c.c. 
eht and Otzuki claim to have detected peroxide with 
nic acid whenever the former produced a photographic 
at. 

Traces of Organic Substances——The harmful sub- 
ces are: (a) Turpentine oils. (b) Ether, methyl alcohol, 
roform. (c) Acetic and formic acids. There is not 
h likelihood of these bodies being present, but the 
mee of peroxide being determined, they may all be 
inated as follows :—The nulped paper is extracted with 
» acetone or ethyl alcohol, neither of which when pure 
2 any effect on the photographic film. The extract may 
hen applied to a sensitive film for as long as is con- 
ent (quite small traces by concentration will give an 
+ in 10 hours), and the results on development com- 
with a control plate in the pure solvent. A further 
is to “activify” the extract by agitation with nickel 
der for some hours and then test the filtrate as before. 
Ammonia and Sulphur or Sulphides—The most deli- 
test for ammonia is Nessler’s reagent, a solution of 
suric iodide in potassium iodide, rendered alkaline with 


(c) The most sensitive test. 


caustic potash. Very slight traces of ammonia produce a 
yellowish colouration. 

Sulphides will already be indicated by the use of silver 
nitrate. Sulohur may be converted to a sulphide, and 
sulphide in traces revealed by sodium nitro-prusside, which 
in alkaline solution gives a violet colouration with the 
sulphide ion. 

6. Metals.—It is well known that numerous metals in the 
free state and in alloys fog the photographic film even 
at a slight distance from it. The metals more or less 
active in this manner are magnesium, aluminium, zinc, 
cadmium, iron, cobalt, nickel, lead, bismuth, antimony, 
tin, and mercury. If these are in contact with tie film or 
incorporated in the emulsion the effect is so muca the 
greater. Small metal particles may get into the paper (a) 
in the pulping and other processes by attrition, (b) in the 
loading or surfacing with baryta. Baekeland has discussed 
the ill effects on photographic papers arising from these 
particles, and strongly recommends that all barium sulphate 
which is to be used for photographic paper manufacture 
should be treated with dilute sulphuric acid and then 
washed. Unfortunately these particles are likely to be 
locatly distributed, and a particular test may not reveal 
them; coating the paper with a haloid emulsion and sub- 
sequent development will give black specks with a white 
surround, but this is a cumbersome procedure. Where any 
type-metal or other alloy or amalgam is founded, metallic 
vapours may be absorbed by the paper. A large quantity 
of this may be extracted with hot dilute nitric acid, and the 
metals tested for in the wet way. But a more general test 
is to compare the behaviour of the paper soaked in dilute 
hydrogen peroxide, with a control filter paper similarly 
treated. The strips are treated at intervals by the para- 
phenylendiamine method outlined above; an increased 
decomposition of the peroxide will be observed in the paper 
containing any finely divided metals. 

Finally, radio-active bodies in extremely small amounts 
will, of course, produce fog; radio-activity, if suspected, 
should be tested for by the electrometer method, the gold 
leaf electroscope being capable of rapid and even quantita- 
ive determinations. 

The foregoing notes are necessarily of quite a sketchy 
nature, but are put forward in view of the importance of 
he question to both the manufacturer and the user of 
sensitive films. In considering the suitability of a paper, 
he restrictions as to purity are more or less stringent 
according as the paper ‘is required as a substratum of the 
sensitive emulsion, for packing in contact with the film, or 
or outside packing. General conditions of storage for 
films and papers are obviously suggested by the foregoing, 
and need no comment. 

OO 

A Gorrz Bequest.—We see in the German papers that Herr C. P. 
Goerz, at the recent annual general meeting of his firm, has set 
aside 100 shares, of the nominal value of £5,000, but worth £10,000 
at the present market quotation, for the benefit of employees who, 
according to the duration of their service, draw bonuses to the 
amount of about 10 per cent. of the nett profits. 

An exhibition of the work of Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., has 
been held for the past ten days in the Shepherd’s Fine Art Gallery, 
Nottingham. Among the photographs is a Pompeiian study, which 
possesses a special interest in that it was the only plate that Mr. 
Marshall was able to save from destruction by the sulphur fumes 
during his experiences in the vicinity of Vesuvius at the time of the 
recent eruption. 

Tue Royal Photographic Society has been invited to send collec- 
tions of representative British pictorial und scientific photographs 
to the Berlin Universal Exhibition and to the New Zealand Intev- 
national Exhibition. The following committee yas been appointed 
to invite exhibits: — Major-General J. Waterhouse, I.A., Mr. 
J. C. 8. Mummery, and Mr. B. Gay Wilkinson. 
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PIGMENTS FOR THREE - COLOUR PROCESSES.) 


Ir would appear that those asking for, and even those supply 
ing, certain colours for use in three-colour printing, either 
as dyes for films, carbon tissues or printing inks, do not 
always clearly understand why these pigments are a blue, red, 
and yellow, and what particular hue such yellow, red, and 
blue should be. 

The aim of three-colour photography is to reproduce auto- 
matically or mechanically the colours of the subject photo- 
graphed, and without entering into any elaborate theory it 
is perhaps desirable to explain how it is that photography can 
do this. White light is composite, and is made up of an 
infinite number of pure colours, ranging from deep red, through 
red, orange, yellow, and blue. This is proved when we spht up 
a narrow beam of light by passing it through a prism, which 
analyses it into its various pure colours, and this band of 
colours is known as the spectrum. 

Now, it has been found by experiment that white can be 
reconstituted by taking a certain red, a certain green, and a 
certain blue-violet. On mixing these lights in equal propor- 
tions they will give white or greys according to their brilliance, 
and any other colour can be imitated by taking various 
proportions of them. As, for example, the mixture of red and 
green light will make yellow, the mixture of green and blue- 
violet will make blue. If no light is present there will be 
black; gradual addition in equal proportions of these three 
will give greys; as the equal amounts increase the greys will 
become lighter, until at last we have white. 

Now, this fact is applied to making a photographic record 
of any coloured subject. Three photographs are taken, one 
recording the red light reflected, another recording the green, 
and a third the blue-violet. Suitably sensitive plates are 
required to record these three kinds of light, but they do not 
yet exist by themselves. Colour sensitive plates are obtainable, 
but not sensitive only to the particular regions of the spectrum 
required, so in practice means must be taken to prevent light 
other than that required to be recorded from reaching the 
plate, and this is done by means of a colour-filter somewhere 
between the object photographed and the sensitive plate. The 
nature of these filters will vary according to the character of 
he sensitive surface. Usually, however, the filters are red, 
green, and blue-violet. The point to remember is that the 
combination of plate and filter must allow only the desired 
ight to be recorded. 


Negative Colour-records. 
These three records will be negative; that is to say, ‘the 
light reflected is represented by deposits of black metallic 


‘silver, and the absence of light is indicated .by lesser deposits 


of silver, or none at all. The picture can now be reconstituted 
y means of projecting the three coloured lights, the method 
known as additive synthesis. To do this glass positives (trans- 
parencies) are made “in which the red, green, or blue-violet 
ight recorded will be shown by the greater or less transparency 
of the positive, and if these lights are projected through and 
superposed the picture will be reconstituted on the screen with 
great approach to truthfulness. Usually the work cannot be 
reproduced by means of coloured light, from the obvious diffi- 
culties in the way, so that another method must be used, that 
of absorbent pigments, which is known as subtractive synthesis. 


Subtractive Synthesis. 

The same principle is involved as in the first method, 
only in this case the white light is refiected from the white 
paper on which the reproduction is made. If we assume this 
white light also to be composed of red, green, and blue-violet, 


then if we place on it a pigment which will absorb the } 
as, for example, a yellow, another pigment which will ab 
the green, as a magenta, and a pigment which will ab 
the red, as a green-blue, then if these pigments are apy 
in full strength all the light reflected from the paper wil 
absorbed, and the result will be black, or if applied in k 
amounts grey. If these pigments are of correct hues, 
together will produce either a blue-violet (that is, the mar 
and green-blue), a green (that is, the yellow and green-h 
or a red (that is, the magenta and the yellow), and mixtun 
some or all of them in varying proportions will reproduce ab 
any tint; this is in practice what they do give in so fa 
the pigments available approximate to the correct absorpti 
From the above it follows that hues of the colours having 
correct absorptions must be complementary to the li 
yecorded. Just as an ordinary negative of a black and ¥ 
subject records the white reflected and prints that whic 
not recorded, minus white, that is black, so each of the 1 
records are printed in their complementary minus colo 
pigments, which in the absence of any record on either of 
three-colour negatives will all be printed, and so give bl 
while the presence of some record in equal amounts on 1 
negatives would mean a corresponding absence of the absor 
pigments, which would result in a grey, more or less appro 
ing white, and similarly for every colour according to 
amount of the absorbing pigments printed to correspon 
the colour recorded on the negatives. Therefore we 1 
know what light should be recorded, and in order to g 
clear and definite idea of this resort must be had to 
spectrum, the diagrammatic representation of which by m 
of a parallelogram may give sufficient indication of a spect 
extending from 4,000 A.U., the first visible violet, to 1 
A.U., the last visible red. 


Relation of Printing Colour to Light Filte 


Now, if we photograph the spectrum and assume the re 
necessary to be recorded to be those arrived at after 2 
experiments at the L.C.C. School of Photo-engraving 
Lithography, an account of which is given in detail im 
Journal of the Royal Photographic Society, October, | 
then the blue record should give a negative having a § 
deposit from 4,000 to 5,000 A.U., shaded in diagram, 1 


ft 
7,000 6,000 5,000 4,000 


from 5,000 to 7,000 will not be recorded on the plate, 
therefore this will constitute the shadows. If we mix togeé 
all the colours comprised between 5,000 and 7,000 A.U 
will give the hue that the complementary or minus pig 
should have. If a perfect pigment of this hue is placed a 
anything reflecting white light, it will be found to | 
particular shade of yellow, because it absorbs all the 
which was reflected from the white surface, while it f 
transmits all the remaining colours of the spectrum, and 
mixture of these remaining colours is of a yellow hue. 
that if our blue record extends from 4,000 to 5,000 A.U., 
our ideal printing colour will be such that if anal 
spectroscopically it will be found to absorb all the co 
recorded, and to be perfectly transparent to all the 00 
not recorded, viz., from 5,000 to 7,000 A.U. Natura ly, 
ideal is not absolutely attainable, but it could probabl 
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proached more closely than at present, if due regard were 
yays had to theoretical requirements. 
[he green negative should record from 4,600 to 6,000 A.U., 


6,000 4,600 


000 ER C0 
iit 
UT 
7,000 6000 5,000 4,000 


| therefore the printing ink should be that colour given 
a mixture of the lights not recorded, viz., from 4,000 ta 
00 A.U. and 6,000 to 7,000 A.U., such a coloured pigment, 
ideal, being one that, when placed above white, would absorb 
the colours recorded and be perfectly transparent to all 
» colours not recorded. 

The red negative should record from 5,800 to 7,000 A.U. 


Tt 


i) i) 
7,000 6,000 5,000 


4,000 


erefore the printing ink should be that colour given by the 
ture of lights not recorded, viz., from 4,000 to 5,800, 
h,a coloured pigment, if ideal, being one that, when placed 
we white, would absorb all the colours recorded and be 
fectly transparent to all the colours not recorded. 
n order to examine the properties of commercial colours for 
ee-colour printing, I recently selected several sets supplied 
different purposes. The results and the method of examina- 
1 are detailed below. The four sets of colours examined 
e as follows :— 
and 2, carbon tissues; shown 0000 and xxxxx. 

Dyes for three-colour printing by imbibition ; 


shown 
. Printing inks for half-tone block work ; shown . 
m the various charts the ideal printing colours are shown 
the thick black line 
he easiest method of ascertaining accurately how nearly 
rect are the colours intended to be used is by measurement 
a spectrophotometer, and four sets are given here from 
ngst several kindly measured for the writer by Mr. Kenneth 
ss. The measurement consists in producing two spectra, 
» by side, one from a white surface—for example, the paper 
which the pigment is intended to be spread—the other 
spectrum reflected from the pigment after being put in 
strength on part of the same surface. The spectra are 
pared in small strips for every 100 A.U., the lighter one— 
t is, the one reflected from the white surface—being cut 
nm by crossed Nicol prisms until it exactly matches the 
+h reflected from the pigment itself. The amount by which 
las tg be cut down represents the amount of absorption, 
can be shown graphically by a curve, the ordinates of which 
esent percentages of the light reflected, that which is not 
scted being absorbed ; the abscissee represent the wave length 
he spectrum. The angle at which the pigment is viewed 
) adjusted that the surface reflection is at a minimum. 
omnsidering these pigments separately, it will be seen that 
yellows (fig. 1) approach nearest to ideal requirements. 
ut all of these absorb too much of all colours, absorbing 
t twelve (12) per cent. of the pure colour of which they 
ct most. They absorb a very great deal of the yellow-green 
green that they should reflect entirely, and they reflect 
1 two to nine per cent. of the blue and violet that they 
uld completely absorb. 
i the case of the reds (fig. 2), the curves show that their 
tal absorption is greater, varying from twenty-five (25) per 
- to forty (40) per cent. of the pure colour of which they 


el 


reflect most. They absorb a great deal of the red beyond 
6,000 A.U., and absorb almost all the violet, and yet these 
colours should be entirely reflected. Then the absorption is 
not nearly complete between 6,000 and 4,600 A.U.; in parts 
almost twenty (20) per cent. of the colour is reflected ; 
the absorption is only approximately complete for those colours 
between 5,600 and 5,000 A.U. 


With the blue pigments (fig. 3) the matter is even worse. 


= im 


Naan 


“CELOATAAN LHYIT TOVINGDOUTa 


A a 
Wave Lengths A.U.—Yellow Pigment. 
Rigel. 


‘CHLOGTATY LHSIT ADVINGOUTa 


‘F000 Ds 


00 vy = 
Wave Lengths A.U.—Red Pigment. 
Fig. 2. 


All these are much too dark; the printing ink is the best 
of them, and even this absorbs sixty (60) per cent. 
of the pure colour of which it reflects most; one of the carbon 
tissues absorbs no less than seventy-five (75) per cent. 
of its brightest colour. The ink does not absorb the red com- 
pletely, as it should, but the other pigments are fairly satisfac- 
tory in this respect. 

If we now consider the reproduction of five typical colours, 
of which we had secured ideal negative records, we shall see 
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how the defects of the pigments become apparent, first noting 
that the reproduction of any and every colour must be too 
dark owing to their general absorption. 

A red (matching a mixture of spectral colours between 7,000 


THOT GPVINGOWGa 


‘CULONTANT 


Wave Lengths A.U.—Blue Pigment. 
Fig. 3. 


and 6,000 A.U.) would be reproduced by full strength yellow 
and full strength red (i.e., magenta-pink) pigments. Now, it 
is seen that the yellow allows some of the blue to be reflected 
from the white paper, but this is not so important as the fact 
that the pink will allow so much of the yellow and yellow-green 


to be reflected that the general colour will be orange rail 
than true red. 

A yellow will be reproduced by the yellow alone; this y 
be fairly satisfactory, except for some degradation by reas 
of the absorption of the red and yellow, and the reflection 
some blue, making it greyer than it should be. 

Green will be reproduced by printing yellow in full streng 
and the blue in full strength. Some of the green is absork 
by the yellow ink, and a much larger amount of the B 
ink, therefore the green is bound to look a very dark yellow: 
green rather than a pure green. 

A blue (matching a mixture of colours between 5,000 a 
4,600 A.U.) will be represented by the blue printing ink alon 
instead of this reflecting the whole of this light it abso 
almost three-quarters of it, and it will therefore be very mi 
darker than it ought to be. A violet will be reproduced 
full strength blue and full strength red; this is bound to 
very much degraded, because neither of the pigments reff 
all the violet as they should. In the case of the printing i 
the violet will be very reddish, because the blue is transpax 
to red instead of entirely absorbing it. 

A true dense black could not be produced by the th 
printing inks, for example, because the red ink does not abst 
sufficient of the blue green, and the blue ink does not abs 
sufficient of the red; the black, therefore will have a § 
of violet tinge. 

From the analysis of these pigments, which are far from 
worst sold, but, on the contrary, are probably the best obta 
sable, it will be seen that even though filters and plates w 
perfect, exposure and development and all manipulati 
absolutely correct, an ideal which can never be quite attain 
there would still require to be. considerable retouching 
anything approaching a truthful rendering was to be secur 
on account of the poor pigments as yet at the disposal of: 
worker in three-colour. A. J. Newron 


METHODS OF GETTING’ BUSINESS. 


Ar the recent Convention of the Photographers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. J. C. Abel, editor of the “Photographer,” read 


a paper on “ Business-getting Methods,” in which he spoke of ticket 
schemes, advertising cards and booklets, show-case and other means 
of attracting business to a studio. The discussion of his paper may 
be partly reported here, as it contains the experiences of several 
conventioners who may be supposed to represent the average middle- 


class photographer in the United States. 


A Successful Baby Contest. 

J. E. Giffin (of Wheeling, West Virginia): I will give you 
some idea along the line I have been working. The first I will 
mention is that of the baby contest. I do not give free sittings in 
my studio, but I do have a baby contest. Last year I gave away 
fifty dollars in money to the prettiest child or the three prettiest 
children photographed at my studio. I offer no extra inducements, 
and make no reduction in prices other than the fifty dollars in 
money that I offer to those winning the prizes—first prize of twenty- 
five dollars, and so on. This year I have decided, as last year was 
a great success, to double the amount and make it one hundred 
dollars in prizes. That might seem to some photographers a lot 
of money, but when you take into consideration the great possi- 
bility of photographing children it doesn’t amount to anything at 
all. This year I am getting out my three prize winners of last year, 
and am going to put them on a piece of paper about half the size 
of the ordinary newspaper page, so that if I want to publish it in 
a newspaper I can use about half a page. I put that out in circular 
form from house to house in my immediate territory, and mail it to 


the surrounding towns. The pictures of the three prize wim 
last year will appear at the top of the page, full form, cabinets 
with their names, the prizes they won, their addresses, etc. — 
minute you take up a bill of that kind you will appreciate it 
hang on to it. It is a picture; it is not an ordinary handbill s 
as is thrown around by advertising people, or even theatrical peo 
who from time to time distribute literature after that style. UT 
coming down on either side, there are little half-tones, also at 
bottom, of children. Then, of course, I go ahead with my reac 
matter. There is no use in my trying to tell you in what form I 
this out—I am just giving you the outline. I ‘will say this: 
experience last year has led me to repeat this; throughout the } 
I have had my attention called to it, and been asked: «“ When 
you going to have another baby contest?” But I will say #0) 
above all things, when you do a thing of that kind, do it mi 
do it conscientiously, and do what you say you will do. i 

I want to take up one or two matters my friend Mr. Abel 
told you of; it has all been very interesting to me. One | 
ticular feature was sending out cards. As to the form of litera 
you send out, that, as you know by experience, is regulated by 
surroundings. I do not believe it would pay me to send out 
literature in Wheeling that Pirie MacDonald would send out in] 
York. I have a little caricature of myself which Mr. Abel 
criticised. I know it is not quite the proper thing, but I will 
to you I do not-believe I ever spent fifty dollars that gave m 
large a return. These cards were mailed in a nice envelope, 1 
a two-cent stamp, with a little reading matter underneath, ‘an 
certainly has not done me any harm. I do not say you should 
that, it might not do for you, but it has been a big thing for me. 
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On Proper Booklets. 

As to the matter of booklets, I do that every year. I try to get 
m up in form and with taste, and have as little reading matter 
possible, and that has also resulted in great good. I send those 
select people and talk about them from time to time; as people 
er my studio I ask them if they have received one of my little 
yklets, and if they have not we have a supply on hand and give 
m a copy. 

Mir. Wills: Mr. Giffin referred to doing business and distributing 
ferent classes of literature in different communities. I certainly 
nk he has made a point there. I do not think you can go into 
heeling, West Virginia, Charlottesville, Washington, D. C., and 
w York City, and distribute the same class of literature. I do 
5 think you can go to a convention, pick out a certain class of 
vk displayed in the hall, and go home and say you will turn 
5 that class of work; the people will not buy it. You have 
determine on what your people want; you haye to cater to the 
tes of your community, and you must make the work that they 
1 buy, and I do not approve the plan of picking out a few pic- 
es, then going home and trying to copy them. I believe in 
proving your work and doing everything you can in that line. 
t what you want to do is to make the work you can sell to your 
ple and get the money for. 


A Matter of Individuality, 


Mr. ©. O. Towles (of Washington, D.C.): There have been a 
mber of very interesting suggestions offered; some of them I 
artily agree with and some of them I do not. Referring back 
the subject of business-getting in photography, I think that this 
largely a matter of individuality. It is largely a matter that 
pends altogether upon the man as is the quality of work he sells 
the community. I do not believe you have got to cater at all 
nes to the public taste, because I think ofttimes the public taste 
eds cultivation rather than catering to. I think that is often the 
se, and in my roaming around over the country of which I cover 
pretty good scope, I find it in most instances the case that the 
blic needs cultivation rather than catering to. Advertising, as 
have said before, I think is an individual problem. I think, as 
tr. MacDonald—who has been referred to—said the other day, 
at the show-case is the best medium for advertising that any 
otographer has got outside of direct touch and contact with his 
trons. I think that a man should bend every effort to extend his 
me, and in putting his work before the public in such a manner 
at every dozen pictures he puts out would have a tendency 
bring him a dozen new patrons, because certainly he has an 
portunity that many other lines of business have not, that is, of 
itting into the hands of his patrons a product that is distributed 
nong other classes of people, and is not entirely consumed by the 
ople who buy of him. Every piece of his work, except one out 
a dozen, perhaps, is distributed to some one else, each one of 
em bearing his trade mark, and each one isa speaking advertisement 
the merit and quality of that man’s work. Now, if his work is 
ght there is no question about the balance of it;he is going to get 
le business; there isn’t any question about it. You go into any 
mmunity and show me the photographer who is doing the right 
nd of work and I will show you a man who pays his bills and 
making money every time. If he is slipshod in getting his work 
it—careless in his products—the chances are that his trade is an 
different one, and his prices are indifferent, and the amount of 
oney he has in bank is indifferent, and all the advertising he 
m do isn’t going to help him very much. As Mr. MacDonald said 
| New York, he would give a thousand dollars a year more rent 
r a room having a nice big show-case down at his door than for 
1e Without it. I believe he would be justified in doing it; that is, 
the show-case is kept nicely. Note the people who stop and 
we at the photographs as they pass along the street. A good 
hotograph has a charm, a magnetism, about it. Many a man and 
oman stops at a show-case to look at the pictures who don’t think 
t having a picture taken, but sees the face of a friend nicely taken, 
autifully mounted and prettily displayed, and that tends to create a 
esire for a picture, and the thought, “I will go up there and have 
me pictures taken next week.” ‘They go, and one brings another, and 
) the man’s trade grows, if he is giving proper attention to the 
ass of work, and to the display and general nature of his business. 


Convention-Attendance Pays. 


Mr. Mitchell (of Maryland) said he began attending conventions 
about five years ago. In order to go he had to shut up his place 
of business, and he had a competitor. When he went to the 
national convention he locked up the Maryland building, and, pick- 
ing up his home paper, saw his competitor's advertisement to the 
effect that “My gallery is open the year around.” But when he 
went back he did more business in a month or two than he had 
ever before done in the same time. When he changes his adver- 
isement he is careful not to conflict with that of his competitor. 
If he makes anything good he takes it down and shows it to the 
newspaper man, who gives him a little puff which is better than all 
he advertising. Last year he had three write-ups three weeks in 
succession on different matters, and they did him more good than 
she little advertisement he carries. Around the holidays he en- 
arges his advertising. That would not suit in large cities, but in 
a country town he feels that it has been a benefit. 


Show Case Ideas. 

Mr. Abel: I will tell you one other method a photographer uses 
o get business. He posts the names each week of those who had 
photographs made the week previous, and everyone goes there 
every week to see the names in the show-case. That wouldn't get 
business in cities like Philadelphia, Washington, or Baltimore, but 
in small towns the names of the people are known to everyone, 
and the fact that Mrs. So-and-So had her picture taken last week is 
a piece of interesting news. People become interested, and next 
week they come around to have a picture taken. 

Mr. Towles: A plan that I ran into some time ago might be of 
interest to some. In a town of twenty thousand people a man 
advertised for a few consecutive weeks that he would put a new 
picture in his show-case each day the following year, and he per- 
sisted in it conscientiously the following year. Every morning that 
year the first thing he did was to go to the show-case, take out a 
picture, and put a new one in. It was one of the greatest advertise- 
ments he ever had, and caused about a third of that entire popula- 
tion to make a visit to his show-case every day just to see whose 
picture was there. It struck me as being a good idea in a town of 
ten to twenty thousand, where a man knows everybody, and it will 
arouse more interest than anything else. 


Leen EEE 


THE METHOD OF PHOTOGRAPHING THE DEAD FOR PUR- 
POSES OF IDENTIFICATION. 
(From the “Lancet.”) 
Av two inquests held last week on the bodies of persons unknown 
the coroner commented at some length on the very unsatisfactory 
character of the photographs of the corpses prepared by the police 
authorities, and suggested that means ought to be taken to make 
such photographs more like the individuals when alive, and there- 
fore more useful for purposes of identification. The question raised 
by these criticisms, though it is obviously of some practical im- 
portance, does not seem to have received much attention from 
medico-legal writers in this country, and the bulk of the literature 
dealing with it is of foreign origin. One of the latest and most 
valuable contributions to its study is a paper by Dr. Minovici which 
appeared in the “Archives d’Anthropologie Criminelle of Novem- 
ber 15, 1904. The writer, who is director of the Medico-Legal 
Institute of Bucharest, gives in this paper a detailed account of 
the apparatus which he employs for posing the body and of the 
methods to which he has recourse for restoring the appearance of 
vitality to the features, his observations on this latter point being 
of special interest. One of the most serious difficulties in post-mor- 
tem photography is due, as is well known, to the loss of the brilliancy 
of the eyes, which has a large part in determining the characteristic 
expression of the individual. It has been usual to deal with this 
difficulty by the method suggested by Dr. Gosse* of applying com- 
presses to the eyes, but Dr. Minovici has found that much better 
results may be obtained by the use of artificial eyes, dark or light, 
according to the colour of the individual’s iris. A natural appear- 
ance can be given to the orbital opening by introducing beneath 
the lids an extemporised speculum of lead foil or by fixing the upper 
lid to the ball of the eye by means of a fine pin. The jaws can 
be drawn together with thread, and by appropriate arrangements 
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of pins various emotional expressions can be given to the face. 
Even in cases where putrefactive changes have occurred, if there 
has been no actual loss of substance, the features can be in a large 
measure restored if the gases in the areolar tissues are evacuated 
through suitable incisions in the scalp and in the buccal mucous 
membrane. By the application of these methods in a case where 
the body had been immersed in water for six weeks Dr. Minoyici 
succeeded in getting a photograph sufficiently life-like to establish 
the individual’s identity. Photographs showing the successive stages 
in the preparation of the body in this case are reproduced in the 
paper, and give a striking illustration of the value of Dr. Minovici’s 
ingenious artifices. 

<_< 

THE VALUE OF GOOD APPEARANCE. 

TuE two photographs which we reproduce are from the trade circular 
of an American, Company, ‘the J. W. Butler Paper Co., of Chicago. 
They are sent out to illustrate forcibly the different effects of a letter 
written on poor stationery and good stationery, the man representing 
the letter and his clothes the stationery. The card bears the motto, 
“Clothes don’t make the man, but they do make all but his hands 
and face during business hours.” The illustrations are two views of 
one man, the difference being due to his clothes. 


The lesson is one which may be impressed with particular appro- 
priateness upon photographers. One direction in which good appear- 
ance counts is the photographer's stationery and advertising litera- 
ture. The articles by Mr. W. J. Casey which appeared in tnese 
columns some time ago, offered many hints and suggestions which 
might be taken with profit to a studio. Good printing, the kind of 
printing which attracts business because it makes a favourable 
impression on the recipient, need not cost much more than printing 
which is poor enough to be useless for its purpose. We were recently 
shown a circular sent out by a photographer to possible customers, in 
which very little was said, but the whole effect oti which, we found, 
had led our friend, who is no way connected with photography, to form 
the conclusion that the photographer did work of a high order. 
Merely a matter of good appearance. The particular circular we 
have since discovered was printed by Messrs. Pearce, of Brentford, 
and is being used by several professionals. 


i 


Sunpay Traders.—Arguing before the Sunday Trading Com- 
mittee that the opening of certain shops was necessary in Blackpool 
on Sundays for the sake of the excursionists, the Chief Constable 
of the town included the photographer among “necessitijes.” 
“ The bulk of the working people who get their photographs taken 
on the ‘beach,” he said, “ never have a chance to be photographed 
in their best clothes except on Sundays.” 

In noticing the Royal Academy last week we omitted to mention 
that in the architectural room are hung two drawings, by Mr. 
C. H. B. Quennell, of Messrs. Speaight’s palatial photographic gal- 
leries in New Bond Street. 


* La Photographie aprés Décés, Geneva, 1896. 


A RESULT OF ORGANISATION, 


Iy the reports of the Convention of the Professional P 


hoto; graph 


Society of New York, the question of the prices to be charged 


schools elicited some discussion, and was quoted. in, 


point in regard to which 


a town was very desirable if such work was 


We have since received a 


particular a 


agreement between ‘the photographe 


copy of the circular 


be done at a pre 
containing the ta 


agreed upon by the Rochester Section of the P.P.S. of N.Y., a be 
which represents, we are informed, all the photographers in ¢ 
town. In sending it to us, Mr. Dudley Hoyt, the ex-President of: 


P.P.S., draws attention to it as an example o: 
in which members are getting together, 
schools and colleges in the community, and in fo 
graphers, actuated solely by a desire to swell 
the year, have simply slaughitered prices unti 
in school or class work ‘lor any one. 


the practical man 


There are a gteat me 
rier years the pho 
the gross business 


there was no mol 


When the season opened ¢ 


year the Section met, and, as a result, the circular was agreed up 
The result has been that there is money in, making school pictu 
now. The following is the ltext of the circular :— 


To facilitate the fixing of uniform discounts upon school and el; 
photographs, discounts have been agreed upon as follows :— 


Number of persons 
contracted for. 


6 to 15 ine. 
16 to 25 inc. 
26 to 75 inc. 
75 or more 


It is agreed that these 
from date. 
That definite contracts 


committees and members of 
of students, for each of w 


the Society based up 
hich a dollar must 


Discount. 
10 per cent. 
15 per cent. 
20 per cent, 
25 per cent. 


The circular states the minimum iist prices now existing in t 
respective studios upon which these discounts ap 


ly, and proceeds: 


prices shall remain in force for one ye 


be entered into between school or cl 


on. a specific numb 
be deposited, befo 


the prices go into effect; otherwise no discounts will be granted. 


That school clubs and tira 
and come under the same ruling as schools and 
That no further reductions of any kind whatso 


and that no concessions or 
either directly or indirect’ 


ernities are to receive the same discoun 


classes. 


ever are to be mad 


inducements of any 


kind are ‘to be mak 


y to members of committees or classe 


with the exception that on duplicate orders a discount of 25 per cel 
from the respective list prices may be granted. 


That any irregularities called to the attention of the membe 


be reported immediately to 


the secretary. 


— 


ACTORS’ 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Tux following is the text of the proposals discussed by a deputatic 
from the Actors’ Association to the Professional Photographer 
Association, a report of ‘the proceedings -in reference to whit 


appeared in our last issue. 


There being a certain amount of indefiniteness as the rights 
theatrical artistes who sit to photographers and of photographers 1 
the negative made at such sittings, whereby the actor suffers C01 
siderable hardship as well as loss of income to which he is entitled, | 
has been thought that.a conference is desirable between the represél 
tatives of the photographic trade associations and the Actors’ Ass 
ciation in order that the basis of a working agreement may | 


arrived at. 


There are three classes of photograph to be considered :— ‘ 
(a) The photographs taken for the purposes of advertisement, 1 
volving groups and scenes from plays about to be, or recently, pr 


duced. 


(b) Photographs of individuals, taken at the express invitation ¢ 


the photographer. 


(c) The ordinary professional photograph taken of an actor on hi 
own initiative, but paid for at a reduced or “professional ” prices 

In any one of these classes no hardship can arise where the sitting 1 
preceded by a formal and just contract, signed by the parties 3 
embodying their mutual agreement, though there are contingencle 
which may arise out of such sittings which are seldom, if ever, p™ 
vided for by the terms of such an agreement. It is suggested vha 
a “General Form of Agreement” should be settled between the assé 
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ations to be legally drafted and approved by counsel, which shall 
ave the effect of obviating litigation. 
But with regards to Class A :— 
(a) It.is in extremely rare cases that the individual members of a 
mipany can make any agreement with the photographer as to the 
mms on which they submit to having their portraits reproduced, 
tere being no direct relation of actor and photographer, since the 
sreement is made between the manager and photographer; but it 
clear that the right to put up a “ photograph call” does not give 
le manager the right to enforce such a call, nor to dispose of the 
‘tiste’s right in his own face in any subsequent portrait, should he 
ise in response. 
For the protection of the photographers, as well as to satisfy an 
idoubted equitable right, it is suggested ‘that: photographers, in 
aking their agreement with the manager, should stipulate definitely 
id as a matter of course :— 
“That all artistes posing for such ‘advertisement” photographs 
all be paid for their attendance a sum of (say) one guinea, and wat 
is agreed ‘that the acceptance of that sum y the artistes gives to 
€ manager (or photographer) the absolute and exclusive ownership 
the negative so taken (except as hereinafter provided) with right 
publication, reproduction, and alienation.” 
And further, for the avoidance of possible difficulties as to damage 
at might be inflicted on an artiste owing to misrepresenta'tion 
tising from possible unhappy posing or fault in negative or other 
use vf a like kind) that :— 
“Tn all photographs of individual members of a company, or of 
traits for which not more than two artistes. are posed, the por- 
uts so taken shall not be deemed available for printing or publica- 
m unless the approval of each sitter shall have been obtained of 
2 “ proof.” 
{b) Where photographers invite the attendance of an artiste at the 
adio for the purpose of having his portrait saken, it will save mis- 
derstanding, and obviate the risk of disputes if the photographer 
Il clearly state, in such invitation, the purpose and intention of 
ch offer. 
This being a matter of individual contract, the terms will, of 
urse, be private, and no suggestion can be made as to remunera- 
m, but it is submitted :— 
d) That inasmuch as the portrait of an artist may be of great 
lue to him for the purposes of his business, and may consequently 
of corresponding damage, no negative should be allowed to remain 
existence to which the artiste opposes a reasonable objection, and 
juld be broken on demand. 
2) That the “life” of a negative should be limited to a term of 
ars, i.e., that the license ‘to deal with or reproduce, should require 
1ewal by the sitter after (say) two years. 
6) That it is desirable that in postcard reproductions of such 
otographs, the sitter should be offered payment. for the rights on 
2 terms of a royalty on all copies sold. 
c) In this class of) photograph it should be clearly defined that no 
ht of publication or reproduction is vested in the photographer. 
Ss righ't is only to the property in the plate, and the right to repro- 
ce at the instance of the sitter at the price determined between 
m. It is possible that the sitter may be willing to give to the 
otographer the right to sell the photographs as printed, and 
sroved and accepted by the sitter, but this license should, if given, 
pulate the retail price of such copies, and does not include the 
ht of reproduction. 
t is very strenuously urged thalt in all cases of professional photo- 
iphs (a), (b), or (c), the “life” of the negative should be defined 
1 established. 
Juestions arising out of a conference between the Professional 
otographers’ Association and a Deputation of the Actors’ 
sociation. 
Juery 1.—Is the P.P.A. agreeable to the making of such an agree- 
ot with theatrical managers, with regard ‘to Class “A” of the A.A. 
posals, as will make each member of the group or company photo- 
phed a party to the contract with the photographer? 
Juery 2.—Is the P.P.A. agreeable to the setting of a limit to the 
fe” of a megative, i.e., to define a period of years from the time of 
ing, after which it shall not be lawful to publish copies without 
express sanction of the sitter, so long as he be living? 


Query 3.—Does the P.P.A. agree that no photograph should be 

published the negative of which has not received the approval of the 
sitter? And further, that negatives of which the sitter reasonably 
disapproves should be forthwith destroyed? 
Query 4.—Does the P.P.A. assent to the contention that the pay- 
ment by the sitter of a reduced fee (or “ professional discount price”) 
does not vest in the photographer the right of reproduction, nor the 
right'to sell the negative or transfers of the same? 

Query 5.—Will the P.P.A. agree to the proposition that “ advertise- 
ment photographs” of plays should be withdrawn at the same time 
as ‘the play they represent: unless a further agreement be made 
with the parties portrayed in such photographs? 


Patent Dews. 


cee 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between May 
7 and 12:— 
Wasuine Prints.—No. 10,831. 
photographic prints, plates, and films. 
47, Shrewsbury Road, Birkenhead. 
Posrcarps.—No. 10,878. Improvements 
cards. Tf 


A water circulator for washing 


Charles Edward Dodsley, 


in photographic mailing 
*Samuel Aaron Markoff, 7, Southampton Buildings, 
London. 
Fitms.—No. 11,033. Improvements in photographic films and their 
manufacture. John Edward Thornton, Altrincham, Cheshire. 
PuHotocrapHy.—No. 11,072. Improvement in photography. John 
William Ippers, 65, Chancery Lane, London. 

CryematocrapHy.—No, 11,168. Improvements in a combined photo- 
graphic frame, and cinematographic apparatus. Henri Louis 
Huet, 53, Chancery Lane, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

CrivematocrapHs.—No. 8,341, 1905. The invention relates to the 
simultaneous use of a projection lantern and cinematograph, the 
picture of scene of action being thrown on the screen by projec- 
tion-apparatus, and the movements taking place in that scene are 


represented independently by means of one or sev- 
eral cinematographs. A source of light is used for 
the cinematograph, about 15 per cent. stronger than 
that of the projection-apparatus, whereby the cinemato- 


graphic picture is rendered clear with respect to the back- 
ground. A blind-slide is used behind the window of the cine- 
mattograph, which is provided with an irregular perforation or 
perforations by which the image thrown on the screen is irregu- 
larly bordered: the bordering line of the picture being rendered 
less visible on the background. The picture plate used in the 
projection apparatus is provided with a coating: impervious to 
light and of! the shape of the perforation in the blind-slide of the 
cinematograph, so that the portion of the Background on which 
the cinematographic image is to be projected becomes of a more 
suitable tint. Paul Effing; 56, Charlottenstrasse, Berlin. 
Drvenorinc SHrrrs.—No. 9,248, 1905. The invention is the method 
of applying chemical solutions to photographic plates, films, 
papers, and the like in an evenly distributed quantity over the 
whole surface, and in such a manner that each portion of the 
surface is, during the whole time of contact, only subjected to the 
action of the portion of the developer immediately superimposed 
thereon. A paper is specially made of pure cellulose material, 
without chemical treatment, and coated with gelatine; also 
gelatine sheets alone or backed with porous or non-porous elastic 
supports, these materials being impregnated with developing sub- 
stances. The method is described as applicable to fixing, reduc. 
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Macuine Printinc.— 


Copyinc Macuinn.—No. 26,612, 1905. 


PnEvmatic Copyine Framus.—No. 


ing, etc. 


Douglas William Hart, 17, McDowall Road, Camber- 
well. 


o, 17,605, 1905. An apparatus for printing 
from photographic negatives, comprising an arrangement for 
moving the negative and web together, a stationary exposing 
device presenting a narrow slot, a supply roller and a winding-up 
roller for the sensitised web, means for reciprocating the nega- 
tives and the web between the pressing and exposing devices, and 
means for feeding ‘the web forward after each to and each fro 
passage. Frederick Heinrich Lange, 52, Steinmetzstrasse, Ber- 
lin, and Oscar Prange, 75, Gitschinerstrasse, Berlin. 

The claim is for an illuminat- 
ing device for a photographic copying machine, in which the 
illuminating chamber is provided with a movable bottom adapted 
to be passed over ‘the lamps. The photographic plate B is placed 
on the illuminating chamber reservoir A. The copying or print- 
ing band C which is to be passed over it, is alternately pressed 
against the plate B by means of the cover D, and released. During 
such pressure the illumination mus take place, whilst during the 
lifting of the cover D the illumination must be interrupted and 
the forward movement of the band C effected. The intermittent 
illumination is effected by means of the movable bottom E hav- 
ing apertures for passage of the electric lamps F. This bottom E 


may act at the same time as a reflector, since a diffused light: is 
of photographic prints or 
e to ligh 


the most suitable for the production 
copies. The bottom E is impenetrab 


so as to render 


the upper part of the chamber A entirely unilluminated when the 
bottom is raised during the period it is desired to cut the light 
off (as shown in dotted lines). In the uppermost position of the 
oottom the apertures therein for passage of the lamps bear against 
he sockets of the lamps and are thus closed. If the bottom E 
is impenetrable to light, the latter cannot. enter the upper paris 
of the chamber in this position, but, on the other hand, in the 
owest position of the bottom H, the lamps illuminate the chamber 
to their full extent. This operation can be assisted by providing 
he surface of the bottom with a reflector so that no direct but 
only reflected light is used. It is obvious that the apparatus may 
be used in a vertical or inclined position instead of in a horizontal 
one as shown. Otto Lienekampf, 9, Johannisallee, Leipzig-Reud- 
nitz, Germany. 


Camera Movemrnt.—No. 1,317, 1906. The invention consists of a 


folding camera in which on the opening of the cover forming the 
slide way, the forward movement of the lens carrier into the 
position required for “infinity,” is automatically effected by 
means of a spring roller which is connected with ‘the lens carrier 
by means of traction devices. Optische Anstalt, C. P, 
Goerz Aktiengesellschaft, of 44, 45 and 46, Rheinstrasse, Frie- 
denau, near Berlin. 
7,205, 1906. The inven’ 
o large printing frames in which the drawing to be copied and 
he sensitive paper are pressed against the glass of the printing 
frame by means of an airtight cover mounted on a rim which is 
oressed tightly agains the glass whilst the air is exhausted. 
To secure contact of the rim with the plate a pressure bar is 
necessary, but the present claim is for means for pressing the 
cover against the transparent or translucent plate by atmospheric 
pressure, consisting in the formation of a hollow space between 
he cover and the plate along the rim of the surfaces to be 
pressed together, such space being made to communicate with 


ion applies 


the air-exhausting apparatus so as to exhaust the air therefro 
simultaneously with and to the same degree as the exhaust fro 
beneath the cover. Siemens-Schuckert-Werke, Gesellschaft a 
Beschrankter Haftung, No. 3, Askanischer Platz, Berlin. 


Dew Books. 


Die Grundlagen der Farben Photographie. By Dr. B. Donat 
Brunswick: Friedrich Vieweg and Sohn. ds. 

The purpose of this work as outlined by the author in his prefa 
is to present a clear conception of the theory involved in colo 
photography ; it is no handbook nor complete instruction in phot 
chromic processes. Read in this light it is certainly satisfactoy 
up to a certain point. 

It is divided into two sections, the first dealing with the dire 
processes of colour photography, such as those of Becquerel, Poiteyii 
and Lippmann—the last naturally absorbing the greater portion. ] 
the practical instructions for this process we note the omissic 
among sensitisers of methyl violet, which has been adopted } 
Lippmann as the most satisfactory, and also all mention of the con 
munication which appeared in our issue for June 30, 1905, p. 50 
which suggests the possibility of multiplying prints in colours in #] 
ordinary way in the printing frame. 

The bleach-out process is also dealt with fully, and here the auth 
has had the advantage of private communications from Dr. Ne 
hauss, who, it is well known, has made a special study of th 
subject. We refer to this communication under “Ex Cathedra.” 

The second edition of the work is devoted to indirect processe 
and the historical notes are sketched in with a fairly liberal an 
accurate pen, though we note that in one place the date of H. Wi 
Vogel’s discovery of the orthochromatising action of dyes is give 
as 1865, whilst further on it is given correctly as 1873. 

There is one notable omission, and that is any reference to § 
Wm. Abney’s work on the colour sensations ; otherwise the chapti 
dealing with this subject is extremely satisfactory. 

In dealing with the sensitising dyes, one notes, however, a me 
casual notice to pinachrome, and no mention of pinacyanol or dicy 
nine, ethyl-red alone being considered at any length. One me 
question, too, whether the author’s statement that most colow 
filters present gaps in the yellow-green and blue is correct. N 
specific formule are given for filters, merely those regions whit 
should be transmitted, and these only for an additive or projectic 
system, and according to Dr. Miéthe. 

Sensitising of the plates is again merely treated from the poil 
of view of the use of ethyl-red alone, nor is any mention made 4 
von Hiibl’s suggestion as to the use of alcohol and omission | 
ammonia in the sensitising bath, which considerably improves th 
keeping powers and does away with the necessity of washing an 
rapid drying. | 

Possibly our objections may be considered somewhat captiow 
particularly when the work as a whole is extremely readable, an 
gives one a very clear enunciation of the theories involved. 
three-colour print from negatives taken by Dr. Miéthe is givel 
the constituent prints being also shown, and a useful bibliograph 
of the authors and papers quoted is included at the end. 


“To Make Bad Negatives into Good,” By A. Horsley 
London: Hazell, Watson, Viney, Ltd. 4d. net. 

The man who can chat—not write or discourse—on intensificatio 
and reduction, could probably interest a Patagonian in local opti 
or the law of primogeniture. Certainly, Mr. Horsley Hinton het 
conveys information on the ways and means of improving negative 
without ever being technically dull. Placing ourselves in the positia 
of the youthful reader we can feel our palate tickled to try wha 
intensification is like, and whereunto in the whole world of remedié 
we ate’to liken ammonium persulphate as the destroyer of phott 
graphic ills. The little book, which is well-printed and contain 
some half-tone examples on art paper of a negative’s defects, deal 
also with the making of a new negative and with the elements ¢ 
spotting and retouching. Throughout the technical pill is cam 
fully enveloped in colloquial jam, and at times the jam is lal 
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1a little thickly. But what of that? The young photographer is 
1 to take an interest in the technics of his craft, and on this 
count alone Mr. Hinton deserves to be thanked for discharging the 
ities of a guide so agreeably. 


Tue Red and Blue Books.—The two publications of the Royal 
notographic Society Affiliation and of the Scottish Federation 
spectively, which have appeared within a few days of each other, 
e pieces of evidence of the multifarious activities of photographic 
cieties. The Red Book grows a little thicker year by year; the 
me Book, on the other hand, evidently dreads obesity as a 
sease, and strives successfully to retain the waistcoat pocket size 
at it assumed on its first issue. Thus, it does not set forth the 
wticulars of each federated society as does the Red Book those of 
e societies in the Affiliation. Its chief aim appears to be the 
sistance of the Scottish photographer when on tour in his own 
other lands, in pursuance of which it prints a long list of resorts 
id beauty spots, with the addresses of Federation representatives 
1d of the available dark-rooms. A list of photographic experts 
ho are willing to advise Federated photographers is another of its 
mmendable features. The Red Book also actively watches the 
terests of its touring readers by a comprehensive list of parti- 
Jars relating to permission to photograph. In many cases the 
‘oduction of the Red Book is sufficient permission. The innovation 
last year of embodying tickets for the R.P.S. Exhibition in the 
ed Book is continued, a proof, we may suppose, that the plan 
as found convenient and labour saving. 


Dew Apparatus, Sc. 


—_+oo — 


he “Graflex”’ and “Premo” Reflecting Cameras. 
Ltd., Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
The first-mentioned of these two cameras has constantly been 
ferred to by writers in the American Press as a standard instru- 
vent of the reflex pattern in the States, and so far as we can learn 
as earned golden opinions for itself among photographers who 
adertake work for the Press, or devote themselves to other branches 
' accurate photography. And the ‘“Graflex” possesses certain 


Sold by Kodak, 


satures which mark it out among reflex cameras of any country, 
hiet among which is a special accessory mirror in the hood by 
Thich the image on the ground glass can be examined when ‘the 
amera is held at the eye level. The two figures 1 and 2 show the 
wo methods of holding, and emphasise the obvious advantage of 
he instrument in permitting the taking of a higher point of view, 
iten a matter of very great importance when photographing at 
ublic events 

The shutter of the “Graflex”? is of the focal-plane type, and of 
he multiple slit variety, containing five slits of different widths in 
he complete blind. This arrangement we haye known to be very 


convenient in practice, and in the “ Graflex” the alteration from slit 
to slit is very conveniently made. In other respects the instrument 
is one of the highest class, which is not to say that it is overloaded 
with movements or finished with unnecessary cabinet-making. In 
our estimation it is produced with a very careful eye to its practical 
performance, and for that, among other reasons, may anticipate 
receiving the notice of all who contemplate adopting the reflector 
principle in hand-camera work. It is made in two sizes, quarter- 


Fig 3.—The Graflex fully opened. 


plate and 5 by 4, the former costing, without lens, £15 12s. 6d., 
and the latter £17 14s. These prices, it may be judged, do not 
apply to an instrument which has not received, both in its initial 
stages and in its regular construction for the market, all the care 
and attention to details which a camera of this class demands 
from its maker. That such is the case with the “Graflex” is 
evident from the ease and smoothness of the working parts, and the 


KODAK 


Fig. 4.—The “Premo”’ Reflex Camera. 


freedom of the mirror and shutter from jar and abnormal noise 
when in operation. A critical inspection of the camera justifies the 
opinion that it is a highly efficient instrument of its class. 

The “Premo”’ reflecting camera which the Kodak Company are 
also introducing differs from the “Graflex” in having a reversing 
back. It has a focussing hood which is of convenient depth, and 
erects itself on drawing the release. The shutter movements a's re- 
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gards setting the shutter and altering the width of slit are all conve- 
niently made, and the range of exposures are comprised between 
1-1,200th and 1-75th of a second, time exposures, both in the case 
of the “Premo” and “ Graflex,” being made by opening the shutter 
to the full width of the plate. 

The camera is handsomely made, and in the 5 by 4 size costs 
£17 15s. 


Thorp’s Direct Vision Diffraction Reading Pocket Spectroscope. 
Made by R. and J. Beck, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, H.C. 

This new diffraction pocket spectroscope is a very handy form. 
The slit, which is made of platinoid, and adjustable with a milled 
head, has one of its jaws movable, and can be readily focussed by 
sliding the tube out. A first order spectrum is used and is of con- 
siderable brilliance; the dispersion is very nearly normal, and 1s 
about 30deg. There are two distinctly good features, which will make 
this little instrument very valuable for determining the position of 
any unknown line. The first is a brilliant little triangle of white 
light, with the apex just above the spectrum, which can, by means 
of a micrometer screw, be made to travel very rapidly from end to 
end of the spectrum so as to coincide with any line. The second 


feature is that the micrometer screw is provided with a milled 
head, divided into 500 divisions, which enable one with very slight 
shift of the eyes to read at once the division on the scale correspond- 


ing to the position of the line, a small eye-piece enabling these 
divisions to be very easily read; we were thus able to locate the 
positions of the eight principal Fraunhofer lines, and their scale 
reading, in less than five minutes, and from these, of course, with the 
aid of a table of wave-lengths, the position of any other unknown 
line could be read off. The construction is very clearly shown from 
the accompanying figure, in which the upper tube is the indicator, 
provided, as will be seen, with a focussing adjustment, the image 
of which is thrown down to the spectrum by the small right-angie 
prism, whilst underneath is the micrometer screw drum and eye- 
piece. Although not meant to show it, there is no great difficulty 
in seeing the second order spectrum. also. 

The instrument is very compact, and should be very serviceable, 
as the dispersion is quite sufficient to distinctly separate the D lines. 
The price of the complete spectroscope is £4 4s. 


Tur Photo Appliance Company, Englefield Green, Surrey, send 
us an accessory which they have just brought out in the shape of 
a single lens of 14 in. diameter and about 6 in. focal length. 
It is mounted so that it can be attached to the camera for use as a 
supplementary lens, and in this capacity may be applied for various 
purposes of copying, as it forms, with the lens with which it is used, 
a combination of considerably shorter focus. 


Messrs. Kodak, Limited, call our attention to recent improvements 
in the well-known “Premo”’ film-pack, whereby it is possible to 
remove one or more films for development before the whole pack is 
exposed. As now issued, each of the twelve films in the pack may 
be removed and developed before proceeding with the exposure of 
the next. 

Recetvep.—Self-toning P.O.P. (Wellington and Ward, Elstree, 
Herts); Boryl-Caramel (Lichtenstein and Co., Victoria and Royal 
Albert Docks Chemical Works, Silvertown, London, E.). We shall 
report on these new introductions in a forthcoming issue. 


Dew D)aterials. 


Autotype Texture Films. Made by the Autotype Co., 74, New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


An old device in modern commercial form for convenient use is 
brought to our notice by the Autotype Company in their new “tex. 
ture films.” The method of imparting the appearance of texture 
to a print by the expedient of interposing between the negative and 
the papers a transparency representing some particular fabric o1 
surface is here placed at the disposal of the photographer in an 
extremely handy shape. Hach “texture film” consists of such 3 
transparency, prepared on thin celluloid by the carbon process. At 
present nine different varieties of texture are available, most of these 
representing canvas or other fabric, but one or two possessing a less 
definite structure and giving the print the appearance of being made 
on rough drawing paper or wood of a not very pronounced grain. 
The method of use is, as we have said, simply to place the film 
between the negative and the paper during the whole time ol 
printing. The celluloid is thin enough to prevent any loss of 
definition, except in the case of such work in which highly critical 


Hit 


definition is required, work, in fact, of a kind for which the qual 
ties imparted by the “texture films” would never be desired. The 
finished results on smooth mai apers are most realistic at a shor 
distance, the print possessing the appearance of a rough surface 
The advantage of the process over carbon with transference to suck 
rough materials is very great, as the long soaking before transferring 
is entirely dispensed with. The method, however, is just as applie 
able to silver and bromide printing, and there would seem to be ¢ 
distinct advantage in using it for prints in which the effect of tex 
ture is to be reproduced in half-tone or other reproduction process 
inasmuch as the psuedo-texture is free from the corrugations an¢ 
irregularities of surface which make such originals the bane of the 
process man. The prices of the films are 3s. 6d per sheet, 144 x 1 
inches, and 1s. per sheet suitable for cabinet pictures. The illus 
tration gives a fair idea of the effect produced by one of the films. 


“Rotograph” Slow Bromide Paper. Made by the Rotary Photo 
graphic Company, Ltd., 12, New Union Street, Moorfields 
London, E.C. 


In issuing a new brand of paper, the Rotary Company am 
acceding to the wishes of their clients who prefer a slower emulsion 
but one ‘considerably more rapid than the Rotary gaslight pape 
“Rotox.” “Rotograph Slow ’”? requires about nine times the exposut 
of the ordinary rapid paper, and such a slower paper will doubt 
less be appreciated for the somewhat different character of i 
results. The paper, as we have found it from the sample supplie 
to us, bears the same relation to the more rapid brand as tha 
observable in other cases—that is to say, the prints are more bril 
liant, and for that reason the paper should assist users of “ Roto 
graph” papers in handling flat or fogged negatives. The pape 


deserves all the good things which have been said of its more rapi 
prototype, and perhaps that is as high praise as can be accordet 
to it. It is issued in five grades: A, thin glossy; B, thick glossv 
C, thin matt smooth; E, thin rough; H, half-matt; and is sol 
in the usual sizes and at the usual prices. 
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CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


Messrs. Kopak, Lrp., draw our attention to a circular of reduc- 
tions in the price of Premo cameras. 

Tue Charles Urban Trading Company, 48, Rupert Street, announce 
long cinematograph films of the San Francisco disaster taken on 
the spot by their American agents. 

The Kodak Company are to be congratulated on the cover of their 
newly issued list of amateurs’ photographic requisites. At the moment 
when the West-End policeman is the observed of all observers it 
is something more than a coincidence to represent him at the instant 
of being photographed in a stylish thoroughfare by a gorgeously 
apparelled lady. The contents of the list appear equally up to 
date. 
_ A very stylishly produced list of prices for architectural and 
engineering work is sent us by Mr. Charles H. Horton, Rupert 
Chambers, Quay Street, Bristol. 


Deetings of Societies. 


eS ee 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


May. Name of Society. Subject. 


Hull Photographic Society ... 
South London Photo. Society... 
.| Leeds Camera Club 
.| Manchester Amat. 5 
.| Aberdeen Photo Art Club 
.| Halifax Camera Club ...... 
.| Bristol Photographic Club 


.| Coventry Photo. Club. ... u 
.| Cripplegate Photo. Society Annual Rummage Sale. 
Outing to Esholt. 


Bradford Photo. Society.... . - 4 Fe 

“Discussion on L. & C. Union Folio.” 

.| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. Dr. A. T, Lakin. 

Hackney Photo, Society .........|_ “ Platinochrom Paper.” 
“Bi-Gum.” Demonstrated. 

Everton Camera Club 


President. 
Cricklewood Photo. Society. “Flashlight.” Mr. Wilfred Emery. 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc, 


Technical Meeting. 


Outing to Barrow. 

Outing to Southfleet. 

Excursion to Helmsley. 

.| Outing to Nether Alderley. 

.| Outing to Newburgh. 

Outing to Todmorden. 

Outing to Crook's Peak. 

Outing to Whitley and Baginton. 


The 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Merrine held May 22, Mr. F. F. Renwick in the chair. A paper 
‘by Messrs. C. E. K. Mees and 8. E. Sheppard was read in summary 
by Mr. Sheppard. The paper dealt with “The Theory of Fixation 
and the Action of Thiosulphate in Development.” In their experi- 
ments the authors had measured the densities of small portions of 
plates in course of fixation in very weak thiosulphate solution. 
piece of plate was placed in the Schultz cell of the spectro-photo- 
meter, the volume of solution thus used being 2 c.c.s., equivalent 
to .006 of a gramme of thiosulphate. To avoid errors from scattered 
light the observations were made by diffused light from a screen 
of opal glass, and a filter of yellow gelatoid was also employed to 
prevent darkening of the plate during or after fixation. Hxperi- 
ments made in this way showed that the addition of potass bromide 
‘up to N/10 strength did affect the rate of fixation, which was 
found to be directly proportional to the concentration of the thio- 
‘sulphate. -Ordinary plates were found to fix more quickly than 
rapid ones, probably owing to their greater fineness of grain and 
desser content of iodide. In regard to the theory of the process 
‘tthe authors concluded that the efficiency of the fixing agent depends 
upon. the stability of the compound, or complex ion, formed with 
‘the silver halides. The course of fixation appeared to be governed 
‘by the rapidity of the penetration of the fixing solution into the 
‘gelatine film: the chemical action was probably very fast com- 
pared with this latter process. The velocity of fixation was found 
“to increase up to a certain point and then remain constant. 

In examining the fixation of films tanned with formaline the 
authors found no difference in the velocity of fixation between the 
tanned and untanned films, nor was it possible to distinguish any 
difference between exposed and unexposed plates in this respect. 
Stirring was found to accelerate fixation, and also to modify the 
course of the reaction. 

The authors’ general conclusions were that in fixing three 
processes are concerned. First, the diffusion into the film as a 
whole of the fixing solution. Secondly, diffusion through the grain 
of the plate; and, lasily, the chemical action of the fixer. 


The - 


In studying the action of solvents of silver halides in developers 
they examined development with ferrous oxalate and with alkaline 
levelopers, containing in both cases small quantities of thio- 
sulphate. They ascribed the well-known alleged accelerating action 
of hypo in the iron developer to the formation of a germ image 
of silver sulphide from the action of the acid developer on the 
thiosulphate. In the case of alkaline developers the effect of the 
hypo is to retard deyelopment, similarly to bromide, but much more 


a 


irregularly. A brief discussion, in which the Chairman, Mr. C. P. 
Butler, and Mr. C. E. K. Mees took part, followed the reading of 
the paper. 


The lateness of the hour—Mr. Sheppard’s summary had occupied 
sixty-five minutes—prevented the reading of the second paper— 
“Some Notes on the Sizing of Papers for Printing-out Emulsions,” 
by Mr. P. L. Thornton—but Mr. Thornton summarised his com- 
munication in the two words “animal sizing.” He then proceeded 
to demonstrate the properties of the paper * Mattos,’ in which his 
ideas of sizing have been carried out. A similar demonstration has 
been lately reported in our pages, hence we need not repeat the 
description of the manipulation, except to say that the speaker ex- 
hibited a number of prints and a variety of fabrics, in addition to 
specimens of the new “Mattos” papers now ready for the market. 
A number of these were of smoother surface than the original 


papers. A large number of prints were handed round and greatly 
admired. Mr. Thornton also showed the very simple methods 


necessary for toning the prints with gold and platinum. 


WorrHinc CaMERA CLus.—A most attractive summer programme 
has just been issued to the members of ‘the W.C.C., including a list 
of ten excursioas and eight monthly competitions. The first excur- 
sion took place last Saturday, and the members availed themselves 
of this opportunity to present Miss Rosa. Crouch with an Heyde 


Actinometer, as a recognition of the help she has given her 
brother in his work as hon. secretary to the club. 
Luzps Puorocrapaic Socrrry.—Dr. Tempest Anderson, B.A., 


F.G.S8., received a very enthusiastic reception by the Leeds Photo- 
graphic Society, upon his return from Vesuvius, last week. The com- 
mittee of the Society entertained him to dinner at Powolney’s rooms 
prior to his lecture. After dinner Dr, Anderson delivered his lecture, 
“South Africa with the British Association,” to a crowded audience 
in the Philosophical Hall. 

Croypon Camers Crus.—The session closed on the 16th inst. with 
a lecture by Mr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, on some general principles 
underlying orthochromatic work, with particular reference to the 
production and properties of orthochromatic plates, of a high degree 
of sensitiveness to the entire visible spectrum. As the text of the 
paper will shortly appear in these pages, it will be sufficient to briefly 
indicate here the salient features so far as they relate to the discussion 
which followed. The President, Mr. W. H. Smith, in a few intro- 
ductory remarks, humorously reminded his. hearers that when Mr. 
Mees first joined the club he somewhat failed to appreciate that the 
ordinary member did not exactly revel in the calculus or other forms 
of mathematical recreation. Happily, since then, he had stooped to 
more graphic means of expression and simpler forms of explanation, 
for which they were all duly grateful. Mr. Mees, whilst admitting 
the truth of the charge brought against him, hoped that the present 
and ‘the future would wipe out “the unhappy past” alluded to, and 
thereupon proceeded with his lecture. The spectra of various plates 
were first shown, including many by Mr. A. J. Newton. Much in- 
terest centred in yet another new plate, being introduced by Messrs. 
Wratten and Wainwright, which may be broadly stated to combine 
the valuable properties of a pinachrome, and a pinacyanol bathed 
plate, without the gap in the green which the latter presents. With 
this p sufficiently good correction can be obtained for nearly all 
purposes with a x 4 filter. With a x 8 filter the intensity and 
luminosity curves practically coincide. The last filter, Mr. Mees 
said, was unfortunately apt to fade if exposed to strong daylight. 
The lecture concluded with a capital diagrammatic method, showing 
how light-filters acted, and a series of slides representing spring 
landscapes, by Mr. H. P. C. Harpur. The slides were from negatives 
taken on bathed pinachrome plates, behind a x 3 light-filter, and 
nothing could haye more conclusively shown the value of a highly 
| orthochromised plate and adjusted filter for faithfully renderimg 


ate, 
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landscape subjects at this time of year. Mr. Baldock queried 
whether any particular screen could be said to have a given multi- 
plying factor. He also thought a differentiation should be drawn 
between a coloured pigment chart, shown by Mr. Mees, and colours 
in nature. The eye was a very poor judge of colour; for instance, 
when using a solution of bichromate of potash as a filter, the eye 
entirely failed to detect a considerable amount of green let through. 
Mr. Woodland (a visitor) enquired whether the multiplying factor 
varied with the time of day. He would also like to know how long 
bathed plates would keep in good condition. The lecturer, in reply 
to the above speakers, said that the multiplying factor of any filter 
was fairly constant to daylight so far as black and white was con- 
cerned; neither did it materially vary at different hours of the day, 
except, perhaps, at sunrise and sundown. Any variation, at all 
events, would be less than unavoidable errors in manipulation. 
Coloured pigments and colours in nature acted in precisely the same 
way, viz., by absorption. Bathed pinachrome and pinacyanol plates 
had kept perfectly for ten weeks; he could not say more until 
further itime had elapsed. He objected to the use of bichromate of 
potash in fluid filters, as it cut the blue too abruptly. Mr. E. A. Sait 
drew Mr. Mees’ attention to a report of some observations of Baron 
yon Hiibl, it being alleged that academic theorists often lead others 
astray, as they failed to distinguish between pure spectral colours 
and radiations from coloured objects, as might produce an identical 
effect on the visual organs. Von Hiibl had instanced chrome yellow 
as reflecting not only yellow, but red, orange, and green, and had 
pointed out that chrome yellow and a spectral yellow corresponding 
in visual effect would have a widely different action on the plate. 
He (the speaker) had his own opinion as to academic theorists’ views 
in the matter, but would be glad to have the lecturer’s. Mr. Mees, 
replying, said no one theorist, or otherwise, would ever suggest the 
hypothetical misconception advanced. If chrome yellow reflected 
back the colours mentioned, then, obviously, all that would be re- 
quired to correctly translate it in monochrome would be a pan- 
chromatic plate and adjusted light-filter. Mr. Salt, continuing, en- 
quired whether in three-colour work the secondary spectrum existing 
in most lenses impaired definition; he should expect to find this to be 
the case. He next drew attention to a point Mr. Mees had raised 
‘a long time ago, as to the lessened latitude a plate possessed when 
exposed behind a light filter. Had he any figures on the subject? 
Personally, he had found when working with a filter, one had to be 
careful to obtain approximately correct exposure. He had also ex- 
perienced a far greater tendency to halation when employing a filter. 
Without a filter, the blue rays chiefly acted upon the plate, and 
being in great mezsure absorbed by the film, were prevented from 
being directly reflected back by the glass support. With a filter 
the blue rays were more or less cut out, and the less actinic rays 
brought into action; these traversed the film more readily, with 
possible attendant halation. When using highly colour-sensitive 
plates with a filter in landscape work, the use of a black backing 
appeared very desirable. Mr. Mees agreed with Mr. Salt’s remarks on 
halation; the remedy was to back the plates as suggested. An 
ortho. plate behind a filter had less latitude than when exposed with- 
out one, but he would have to reserve a full consideration of this 
until a later date. The residual chromatic error in an anastigmatic 
lens did not in three-colour work perceptibly degrade definition, the 
secondary spectrum being very close to the focal plane; only under 
very severe and critical conditions would an apochromat show a 
difference in its favour. Mr. A. J. Newton concurred: a good quality 
rapid rectilinear met the requirements of three-colour work; in only 
one case, that being a lens of extremely long focus, had he found 
chromatic error obtrude itself in practice. He warmly congratu- 
lated Mr. Mees and Messrs, Wratten and Wainwright on their latest 
plate, and in this connection he thought the first-mamed had exag- 
gerated the fading properties of the x 8 filter. He had exposed one 
to bright sunlight for a whole day, and the amount of fading was 
insignificant under ordinary conditions, and used with care the filter 
should remain in good condition for a very long time. The President, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Mees for a very interesting and 
certainly the most important paper they had heard during the ses- 
sion, also acknowledged the indebtedness of the club to Mr. Sh Lele 
Wratten, and to Mr. A. J. Newton and Mr. W. J. Smith, of the Bolt 
Court School The last-named, he understood, had kindly assisted 
Mr, Mees in the preparation of his lecture. He was very pleased 
to see so many visitors present that night. 


Dews and Dotes. 


ge 

Narurat Backgrounds in Studio Portraits.—A corresponden| 
calls our attention to the publication, some thirty years ago, of ; 
process of obtaining natural backgrounds in portraits withou 
resort to combination printing. which is practically identical with 
that of Dischner, described in our issue of May 4. The process wat 
devised by a Mr. Tilley, of ‘Stafford, was demonstrated by hin 
‘pefore photographic societies of that day, and attracted a good dea 


of attention at the time. A full description of it will be founc 


in “The Photographic News”’ of September 24, 1875, but we canno} 
discover that the process ever became generally used. Probably i 
did not, owing to the fatal necessity of keeping the backgroun 
transparency out of contact with the wet collodion plate, which was 
at that time universally used. 

“Tue Magazine of Fine Arts,” the handsome monthly of Messrs 
George Newnes, reproduces in its May issue two photographs by R 
Diihrkoop from the present exhibition at the offices of THE Brrvist 
Journan or PHorograpHy, Among other contents in an. interesting 
number are “The Chalk Drawings of William Strange, 
“ Sketches of John Constable,” and “ A House for an At 
Lover.” 

A rearure of the “Country in Town” Exhibition which will b 
held from July 5 to 19, in the Whitechapel Art Gallery, will b 
photographs illustrating what can be done to beautify urban gardens 
streets, and parks, and our readers are invited to help by takin 
photographs and exhibiting prints. There are some very beautifu 
views in some of the London parks, for instance, and no difficult 
would be found in obtaining the necessary permission to photo 
graph them, All inquiries should be sent to the Honorary Seere 
tary, Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, E. 

Mussrs. Gur anp Watson send us a reference circular of mecham 
cal tints and stipples which they can offer their customers for us 
with blocks from black-and-white drawings. The circular illustrate 
the thirty-six varieties available. 

CrvematograpHy Day by Day.—‘“The Daily Bioscope” is th 
title of the exhibition of animated photographs to be held’ at 27-28 
Bishopsgate Street Without from noon till 9 p.m. The exhibitio 
is to present events of the day on the screen with all possible speed 
The cinematograph arrangements are in the excellent hands ¢ 
Messrs. Gaumont; and at a Press view which took place on Wedne: 
day last we learned that the intention of the management is t 
supplement the daily newspaper by cinematographic methods, and t 
provide cheap and attractive entertainments in all parts of Lon 
don. At the noon hour on Wednesday the exhibition was thronge 
with City men. 

Mrs. Atsron, of Alston’s new process of crystoleum painting, ha 
acquired larger premises for her studios, at 52, New Bond Street 
where free demonstrations are given on Tuesdays and Fridays, lt 
12 a.m. 

A Frasuiicnr Accident.—Whilst assisting Mr. Jaques, a phote 
grapher, in taking a flashlight photograph at the Leysian Mission 
Islington, last week, one of the assistants, in working the flash, di 
not get sufficiently clear at the moment of the flash, and was rathe 
badly burned. 

Mussrs. CHANCELLOR AND Son, photographers, of Dublin, hay 
been granted a special Royal warrant, appointing them phot 
‘svaphers to his Majesty. The warrant comes through his Majesty 
Privy Purse Department, and indicates the King’s personal appl 
ciation of Messrs. Chancellor’s work and services to his Majesty: 

Aw exhibition of colour photography, including a number 
specimens, which were recently shown at the Brivis JOURNAL 0 
PHOTOGRAPHY, was opened last week at the studios of Mr. Frank ui 
Moffat, Princes Street, Edinburgh. Sir William Turner, Princip: 
of Edinburgh University, who declared the exhibition open, compl 
mented Mr. Moffat on enabling the public to inspect it. Mr B 
Tudor Cundall, B.Sc., President of the Edinburgh Photograph 
Society, said he had seen a great many exhibitions of the kind 
but he had always come away with a keen sense of disappointment 
In many cases the reproductions were excellent, in so far as gaul 
objects were concerned, but in the quieter colours of natural object 
the process sadly failed. There was evidence in the exhibition ¢ 
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ry great step in the right direction. Flesh tones and landscapes 
2 very satisfactorily reproduced. He looked forward to the time 
n colour photographs of natural objects might be made in a 
renient way. 

SELECTION of work by the members of the Linked Ring will 
hown at the forthcoming Salon of the Photo Club of Paris. 
N exhibition of photographs, arranged by the Photo-Secession, has 
1 held for the past four weeks in the Pennsylvania Academy of 
2 Art. To quote from a brief prefatory note: “The pictures 
3, with very few exceptions, been chosen from those which were 
3 in a series of exhibitions at the Photo-Sécession Galleries in 
r York during the present season. They summarise in a broad 
the trend of that international movement of which the Photo- 
ission is the organised American exponent, a protest against the 
rentional conception of what constitutes pictorial photography.” 
'poster of the exhibition is from the striking original photo- 
yhically designed by Mr. Edward Steichen for the firm of C. P. 
rz. 


Correspondence, 


* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


ae 


—E THEORY AND PRACTICE OF INTENSIFICATION. 
To the Editors. 


entlemen,—Mr. Thorne Baker, in his letter of May 7, accuses me 
ving taken some of his phrases too literally. May I ask what is 
precise value of a scientific article that is not to be read literally? 
ais second article he stated, in reference to chromium intensifica- 
, that “the bleached” image after washing may be redeveloped 
4 an alkaline-reducing solution, when certain chromium compounds 
precipitated upon the original silver, etc. Jf this sentence is 
1, not “too literally,’ but in an ordinary common sense fashion, 
T one interpretation is possible, and that is, that the developer 
cipitates certain chromium compounds. A second and third 
ling of Mr. Baker’s articles do not reveal the slightest suggestion 
i the chromium deposit is precipitated by the silver and not by 
developer. On the contrary, these re-readings simply tend to 
firm my previous idea that Mr. Baker was indulging in pure specu- 
ons with regard to a process that he had not investigated and did 
understand. He states that he read our articles before writing 
the subject, and that he does not think his statements “ disagree 
n the facts we already know about chromium intensification.” 
Mr. Baker is under this impression I am afraid our articles must 
been very obscurely worded, and that our explanations must 
‘e been very inadequate, for repeated readings of his articles fail 
reveal any points of agreement. 

see that Mr. Baker has not yet answered Mr. S. E. Sheppard’s 
ry as to the meaning of the so-called densities given in various 
les. As Mr. Baker has definitely referred to these numbers as 
Sities we may presume that he considers them to be properly 
described, unless we are again guilty of too literally interpreting 
“statements. If, however, these really are densities, many of 
i readers would be only too glad to learn how to measure a 
isity of 27.1, and where to obtain the necessary photometer. If 
y are, on the other hand, only densities multiplied by ten, as 
. Sheppard suggested, it would be interesting to know the reasons 
so multiplying them, and for still calling the results “densities.” 
is to the process of intensification by rehalogenising the image 
l exposing it to the light, I can say positively that no such effect 
es place when bromine, chlorine, or iodine are the halogens 
ployed, therefore I shall be much interested in Mr, Baker’s 
mised further information. But I may be permitted to hope 
will confirm it by practical experiment before proceeding to the 
gth of publication. 


My experience with the permanganate process is on all fours with 
that of the continental writer quoted by Mr. Wall, but I see that the 
same writer suggests the formation of chromate of chromium (chromium 
dioxide) in the chromium process, and with this I cannot quite agree. 
The point cannot be settled definitely, as direct analysis is impossible, 
but we conducted a number of comparative tests that strongly 
suggested the presence of, not the dioxide, but the tetroxide. . These 
tests lasted over some weeks, and were repeated again and again, 
and the result showed that while the unknown compound behaved 
in almost precisely similar fashion to the tetroxide, it was affected 
by the various reagents to a rather different degree, and at a very 
different rate to the dioxide, which appeared to be a more stable 
compound. Here I may take the opportunity of correcting a slip 
in my former letter, where I referred to the developer reducing the 
chromium compound to a lower oxide. If the compound is dioxide 
the statement might be correct to a certain extent, but if it is the 
tetroxide it is obviously wrong, as that is already a lower oxide than 
chromic oxide. The precise nature of the change that takes place 
cannot be suggested. All that can be said is that all these brown 
compounds are decomposed more or less readily by water and by 
alkalies, which reagents remove chromic acid, and leave some com- 
pound that eventually can be identified as chromic oxide, Similar 
final results are attained with either the dioxide’ or the tetroxide, 
but it is obvious that the mechanism of the change must be different 
in the two cases. 

With regard to Eder’s solution, referred to by Mr. Wall, we did 
not find “no intensification,” but only very slight intensification. 
Small traces of chromium compound exist in the image, but the great 
bulk of the compound is in the solution, which contains too much 
acid and is too powerful a solvent. 
In respect to uranium intensification, Mr. Baker’s recent letter 
does not seem to be in accord with his articles, where he distinctly 
recommends different formule to meet different cases. I am, however, 
disposed to agree with him that there is something wrong in the 
idea that the colour depends on varying .the formule. The 
brown colour that is supposed to be due to an excess of 
uranium I am more disposed to attribute to a deficiency of ferri- 
cyanide, and consequent incomplete action, for the same effect can 
be produced with almost any uranium bath if the action is retarded. 
In bromide toning I have never been able to control the colour 
satisfactorily by varying the proportions of the ingredients, though 
it is easily done by varying the dilution. Complete toning always 
gives practically the same colour in my hands, and properly brown 
tones are only attained as the result of very partial toning. Good 
sepias can be produced only by partial toning, but there are several 
ways of arriving at them. Complete toning gives a red-brown of 
very constant tone, and a final reducing bath of sulpho cyanide and 
ferri-cyanide to remove the silver is the only satisfactory method 
I know of attaining a good red. I once, however, used a ready-made 
one-solution uranium intensifier, that converted the image into a 
pure red transparent stain. The composition was a secret, but it 
was evident that the solution remoyed the silver, and I think that 
potassium cyanide was probably an ingredient. It was a useful 
intensifier, but I never solved its mysteries.—Yours, etc., 

C. WELBoRNE Piper. 


LUMINOUS BACTERIA 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In the last number of the BrittsH JourNAL or PHOTo- 
GRAPHY you refer to the work of Molisch, of Vienna, on luminous 
bacteria. 

As the paragraph in question is likely to give the impression that 
this is the first instance of anyone having succeeded in photographing 
the spectrum of these organisms, I trust you will allow me space in 
your valuable paper to point out that as far back as 1902, J. E. 
Barnard published an article dealing with luminous bacteria and 
containing, amongst other illustrations, one showing the spectrum 
of these bacteria with a hydrogen’ spectrum as control. 
“Nature,” 1902, p. 536 to 538). 

In the same article Barnard points out that the light emitted from 
these organisms is confined to a small portion only of the visible 
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spectrum (green and blue), 
violet or intra-red. 


There is nothing new either about the photographing of a ther- 
mometer or any other article by the light given out by the luminous 
bacteria alone. Reproductions of some photographs have been pub- 
lished in dozens of scientific and other illustrated papers. A very 
fine example was printed in “La Nature,” April 6, 1901. 

If I remember rightly, the Brivis Journat printed during 1902, on 
two occasions, extracts from J. E. Barnard’s papers dealing with his 
researches on luminous bacteria carried out at the Jenner Institute 
of Preventive Medicine, as it was then called.—Yours faithful 

12, Churchill Road, ALEX. CHRISTENSEN. 

Willesden Green, N.W. 
[Reference was made to Barnard’s work in our issue of April 18, 


1902.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


and that it never extends into the ultra- 


A DARK ROOM MYSTERY. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Some time ago I fitted my dark room window with 
a “Geka” (flexoid) light screen, the flexoid sheet being supported 
and kept flat by a pane of glass. This particular dark room is used 
only for the purpose of changing plates, etc., and not at all for 
purposes of development. It is not in any way exposed to the 
weather, being built inside a chemical store-room, which latter, how- 
ever, has no heating appliances, and so is apt to get rather damp 
during the winter season. 

In course of time the flexoid buckled a great deal and contracted 
right away from the window rebates. At the same time the strange 


sinuous white markings shown in the upper portion of the accom- 
panying photograph made their appearance on both sides of its 
surface. 

At first I was inclined to regard this pattern as the spoor of some 
insect or small animal that had used the flexoid as a pleasaunce. A 
friend who inspected the window expressed the conviction that the 
markings were due to a fungoid growth. 

The other day I removed the flexoid sheet and submitted it to 
an examination. The white deposit constituting the markings was 
easily detached by gentle rubbing, and on examination under the 
microscope it showed no traces of a fungoid character. On the con- 
trary, it dissolved very readily in water. This led mie to suspect 
some volatile salt, such as ammonium chloride. I therefore added 


to the, solution on the slide a drop of concentrated silver nitrate - 


solution. Contrary to expectation, large rhombic crystals (and not 
a white flocculent precipitate) almost immediately formed. This 
behaviour indicated the presence of a sulphate, an indication which 
was confirmed by the addition of barium nitrate and_ nitric acid 
to a fresh portion of the solution. The metal combined with the 
sulphion radicle is evidently sodium, for the deposit gave a strong 
sodium flame, and neither the usual group reagents nor Ni | 
reagent had any effect in its solution. 

Remembering that I had preserved in the original package the 
surplus of flexoid over that which I had used for the window, fi 
examined it and found that it, too, was covered with markings, 
which here, however, took the form of white star-like patches, such 
as are shown in the lower portion of the photograph. The flexoid 
had been wrapped in tissue paper, outside which came two sheets 
of cardboard, the whole being done up in brown paper. 

The following questions suggest themselves :— 

(1) Has any other portion of flexoid had a similar experience? 

(2) Whence does the deposit come? Is it an efflorescence from the 
flexoid itself or is it derived in any way from the wrappings in which 
it is sent out? (An aqueous extract of the tissue paper showed the 
presence of small quantities of S 04; I was unable to detect any 
thiosulphate in the extract.) 

(3) Why are the markings on a sheet of flexoid, which has been 
exposed freely to light and atmospheric vicissitudes, of a totally 
different character from those which appear on flexoid which has not 
been so exposed? 

(4) Have some of Mr. John Butler Burke’s radiobes escaped and 
taken sanctuary in the dark room? Doveas Carnecie, M.A, . 

Blackheath, 8.E. 


essler’s 


THE COLOUR OF URANIUM-TONED IMAGES. 
To: the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Your footnote to Mr. Baker’s letter in last week's 
issue, p. 598, has led me to make a few experiments on this point, 

A 10 pez cent. solution of pure uranium nitrate, and a 10 per cent, 
solution of pure potassium ferricyanide, were made up in distilled 
water and mixed in the following proportions, glacial acetic acid. 
being added in definite and fixed quantity throughout. 

Not having H. and D. strips of convenient size, a bromide print 
was cut into ten narrow strips, and each immersed in the solutions 
for five minutes, rinsed in water acidified with glacial acetic acid, and. 
dried. The strips were mot washed, so that no removal of the 
uranium deposit by our water (which is intensely hard) could take 
place. 

The solutions were :— 


1. Uranium nitrate, 10 ces. Ferricyanide solution, 1 cc. 
2. on 10 ces. , 2 ces. 
3. i 10 ces. a 4 ccs. 
4, » 10 ces. so 8 ces. 
5. 08) 10 ces, Ss 6 ces. 
6, es 10! ces. a 32 ces. 
le 50 10 ces. a 64 ces. 
8. $3 10 ces. ne 128 ccs. 
Gh 29 LORccs: a 256 ccs. 
10. 33 10 ces. or 512 ces. 


Each strip was immersed for five minutes. The colour increases i 
red with increase of ferricyanide, as proved by the strips which are 
herewith enclosed. I cannot conceive that the nature of the support, 
that is, paper instead of glass, can have any influence on the colour. 

Mr. Baker states. that “if the bath containing the excess of ferri- 
cyanide be allowed.sufficient time to work, the colour of the negative 
is precisely the sume as when an excess of uranium nitrate is present.” 
Now, as my strips prove that with excess of ferricyanide the image 
is redder, it. is obvious that a longer immersion, according to Mr. 
Baker, must produce a brewner, that is a less red image. 4 

I enclose also four bromide print strips, which were immersed 1m 
a bath of uranium nitrate, 10 per cent. solution, 10 ccs, ferricyanide 
10 per cent. solution, 128 ccs, A for five minutes, B thirty minutes, 
C sixty minutes, D fourteen hours. I presume: these times ale 
sufficient. 

The difference between A, B and C is certainly easily seen, the 
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r being very much darker, but this is more particularly noticeable 
ose parts of the prints which were black in the original, Per- 
ly, I should not say they were less red. 

the end of ninety minutes practically the whole of the uranium 
yanide had precipitated, leaving the supernatan liquid very 
and clear; still, D was left in fourteen hours, that is all night. 
esult is certainly darker, and the paper more deeply stained, but 
not call it less red. 

sibly you will give your readers your impressions o 
your correspondent is dissatisfied with these tests and cares to 
y me with strips of negatives 64in. long and about gin. wide, I 
be pleased to repeat the experiments.—Yours faithfully, 

cup, May 21, 1906. E. J. Watt. 
the first series of strips the colours steadily pass from brown 
‘ds red. That treated in the No. 10 solution is yellowish brown 
auch paler, evidently as the result of bleaching by the excess oi 
yanide. In the second series treated for increasing times with 
olution No. 8 of the first series, that is, with excess of ferri- 
de, the colour even of the strips longest immersed are distinctly 
r than those of the first series treated with a solution containing 
sof uranium. The strips do not confirm the experiments of Mr. 
*, to whom we have forwarded the examples for any comment 


ay have to make on them.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


these strips. 


AND THE PYRO DEVELOPER. 
To 


SULPHITES 
he Editors. 


itlemen,—In the B,J. AtmMANAc for present year, page 699, 
Thorne Baker gives a formula for a pyro developer, which 
shly recommends as giving the highest speed and gradation on 
rapid plates. 
v, while I hardly care to question the dictum of such an acknow- 
1 authority, I must say that, to my mind, there are one or two 
S objections to the formula in question. The proportion of 
acid is much too large, and the use of sulphite of soda as a 
vative of the pyrogallol objectionable. - As regards the former, 
less the acid is neutralised in the mixed developer, especially 
2 presence of so much alkali, but I would point out that this 
result in the formation of sodium citrate, in itself a powerful 
iner. On the second point—and this view is confirmed by many 
practice—I am bound to express the opinion that the use of 
tes as preservatives of pyro is a mistake altogether. When 
y made such a combination may work tolerably well; it is 
the solution has been kept a week or two that the great draw- 
is noticed. This is a more or less marked retardation of 
pment, with, if the solution has been long kept, a difficulty 
ting detail, the plate having the appearance of under-exposure. 
points to the conclusion that while the sulphites undoubtedly 
it the oxidation of pyro solutions, they also, in time, bring 
some chemical change, which tends to retard development anu 
the power of the reducing agent in producing detail. 
onclusion, I may add that a careful trial of Mr. Baker’s formula 
ta rapid plates has in no way led me to alter the opinion above 
sed. To those who desire the utmost speed, combined with 
and gradation to be got with pyro, I would say always 
fresh solution if possible, or, if you must have a solution that 
eep, nothing is equal, as a preservative, to metabisulphite 
ash, in the proportion of one drachm to the ounce of pyro. More 
this is unnecessary, and such a solution will remain good 
y reasonable time without discoloration or undue protraction 
elopment. H. C. Parnow. 
od. 


“PROFESSIONAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY.” 
To the Editors. 


tlemen,—I see in the Brrrish JaurNAL oF PorocrarHy of 
8, page 591, regarding “ Professional Colour Photography,” a 
aph where Mr. Otto Pfenninger claims to have opened a 
sraphic studio for portrait colour photography in July, 1903. 
1ot see how he can claim this, for the following reasons :— 
y in 1903, being short of Lumiére B plates, and not having 


the time to purchase the plates from my usual dealer, I called on 
Mr. Otto Pfenninger’s shop in West Street (it being nearer to my 
laboratory) to ascertain whether he could get me some. At this 
time Mr. Pfenninger had certainly a good stock of all the leading 
plates and films on the market, but Mr. Pfenninger’s knowledge of 
tri-colour photography was very slight, and he was very surprised 
when on other visits to his shop I showed him some of the results 
done by the then Jumeaux-Davidson three-colour process. He was 
at this time experimenting with a well-advertised three-colour pro- 
cess, but he very soon procured particulars of the Jumeaux-Davidson 
process and practised privately with it. 
I frequently visited his studio, it being better adapted for por- 
traiture than mine, in order that he should get a good set of nega- 
tives of myself in uniform (scarlet-blue colour test) for Dr. Jumeaux 
to experiment and obtain good results. This went on for some 
time, until we wanted more subjects (about July, 1903), when he 
procured some lady friends (includ his wife) to pose for him as 
a favour, and most of these negatives were taken on a sliding 
repeating back, with occasional tests with a 4-plate one-exposure 
camera for me. He exhibited in his shop window a few somewhat 
crude results in colours printed from the above negatives. This 
naturally caused some interest in the town, but I doubt very much 
if Mr. Pfenninger ever received a genuine order for a three-colour 
portrait up to the time he closed his establishment, when he came 
to me as assistant, or even up to the time I finished with his 
services. 
I quite agree with Mr. Butler’s answers to Mr. Pfenninger’s letters 
published in your journal a few weeks ago.—Yours faithfully, 
W.N. Lascertes Davipson, Captain. 
(Late 4th Batt. “The King’s.”) 


ing 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editors, 


THE STATE OF 


Gentlemen,—Mr. A. Gandy, photographer, of Southgate Street, 
has to-day drawn my attention to the par. “Ex Cathedra” of the 
18th inst., published in your JouRNAL oF PHoroGRAPHY, as you 
state that the builders are at work on no part of the exterior and 
inside, the only portion to which their operations extend is the 
intro-choir (kindly note that presbytery is the more correct term). 
To take the exterior first. Besides the presbytery being propped 
up on its three sides, i.e., from the south transepts to the end of 
the building (and by July the east wall of the south transept will 
be in a similar condition), we have an awning of wood, supported 
by scaffold poles, over the west entrance. Most probably these sup- 
ports will not be taken down for at least two years. As for the 
interior, your statement is quite correct as to the workmen being 
engaged on the presbytery only; but what does this phrase mean? 
That the Beaufort and Waynflete Chanteries are covered up, includ- 
ing the Clobenay monument, Lord Northide, De Foix, Bishop 
Summer’s cenotaph, the Ladye Chapel, Bishop Langton’s Chapel, 
and the Chantry of Bishop Fox (partly exterior)? 

Distant views of the Cathedral (S.E.) can be obtained from the 
entrance tower of Winchester College, and from St. Catherine’s Hill 
(telephoto), and of the west front from the upper windows of Mr. A. 
Gandy’s studio in Southgate Street, who has, I believe, already 
offered his services to the Convention, Winchester Cathedral and 
College, one of the three volumes of the ninety-nine view serie’, 
published by Messrs. Warren and Son, the High Street, 1s., by post 
1s. 3d., contains all the chief views of both edifices, and may perhaps 
be found useful as a guide to the visiting members of the Con- 
vention. 
To show you the present state, both of the exterior and interior 
of the Cathedral, I have great pleasure in sending you a series of 
photographs recently taken by myself.—I am, Sirs, faithfully yours, 


28, Upper High Street, May 21, 1906. W. T. Green. 


[We are obliged to our correspondent for correcting a statement 
made by us on the strength of particulars supplied to us from a 
quarter which we had reason to think was accurately informed. Mr. 
Green’s photographs show the extent to which the scaffolding 
disfigures the Cathedral.—Eps., B.J.P.] 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tur Eprrors, THE Britis 
JouRNAL OF PuHorograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the s are given. 


** Communications relating. to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENwooD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

** For the convenience of Readers, our Publish 
Grermnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington S 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a chars 
1s. 7d..each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


Messrs. Henry 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


G. A. Dean, 14, High Street, Rugby. Photograph of Butler's Leap, Clifton Road 
Rugby. Photoyraph of Bridge, Clifton Road, Rugby. 

J. L. Hopper, 4, Pendle street, Nelson, Lancashire. Photograph of Tom Grave 
Flying the Revolwing Wheel. 

J. J. T. Glover, 124, Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
2nd RL. Ry 

A. Rollin, 1, Mayfield Road, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
at Saddler’s Chemical Works, Middlesbro’. 

F Hartle, 68, Manchester Road, Hyde, Cheshire. 
Lit. 

H. Sartoris, Weekley House, Kettering. 
Northamptonshire. 

A. Hinkins, Exchange Street, Retford. 
of Bx-Alderman Denman. 


Photograph of Football Team of 


Photograph of Fire 
Photograph of the Hyde Coal 


Two Photographs of Rushden Hall, 


Painting in Oils (Presentation Portrait), 


I. R. Gepprs —We do not happen to have any such memorandum 
by us. Any shareholder in a photographic company you may 
know will be able to get the memorandum of that particular 
association for you. Of course, the memorandums of different 
companies vary considerably. 

TuistLy.—As we understand it, the screen of tulle is used on or 
near the hood of the lens, between lens and sensitive paper, i.e., 
when enlarging. 

Toxine WirHovur Gorp.—Could you kindly 
columns the method and formula used for toning p.c’s the same 
as enclosed. I am told that no gold is used, but some sort of 
acid, and that from 300 to 500 p.c’s can be toned for the cost 
of 24d. Time also is claimed to be saved, and, as the results 
seem fairly permanent, perhaps you might throw some light on 
the matter.—Posrcarp. 

We cannot recommend you to adopt any process of “ toning 
without gold,’ for the alleged advantages are illusory. You 
probably refer to the simple and vile method of adding a little 
acid to the fixing bath. The results which are due to sulphur 
toning are not permanent. <A better process is that on page 814 
of the “Almanac,” viz., fixing the prints first, well washing, 
and then toning in ammonium sulphide. 


ell me through your 


P. HeNDERSON.—We should advise you to effect the exchange. 

Baryra Coartne.—l. Will you give a formula for a baryta solution 
for coating postcards before coating with chloride emulsion? 
2. Will the baryta solution require filtering, and what tempera- 
ture should it be kept at for coating? 3. Are there any books 
on the above work.—J. Harris. 

1. Hard emulsion gelatine 90 gr., sodium sulphate (not sul- 
phite) 38 gr., water 5 oz. Allow the gelatine to soak for an 
hour, then melt in a water bath at 120 deg. Fahr., and add 
barium chloride 30 gr., water 24 oz., stirring well. Allow the 
emulsion to set hard, and then break up into small pieces and 
wash for about four hours, then drain. 2. Yes, it is advisable 
to filter through fine linen or flannel, and the temperature should 
be about 100 deg. Fahr. 3. Possibly “The Photographic Pic- 
ture Postcard,” by Wall and Ward, might help you. 

Gopp Hopr.—We believe there is a paper published in South Africa. 
Apply to Messrs. Marshall, Brookes, and Chalkeley, Harp Alley, 
E.C. We can tell you that most of the better appointments 
in South Africa are filled in England through the shipping 
agents, and by advertisements in our columns. 


Water Cotour For PHorocrapus.—I want to get some dry colours 


of various tints, to use as water colours (mixed with water, e 
for large-sized enlargements. Where I could procure say 
Would ordinary painter’s dry colours be unsuitable ?—Coxovg 
Powder colours are supplied by all artists’ colourmen, J 
must ask for them ground in water, not in turpentine. |‘ Ordin 
house-painter’s colours are useless for colouring photogray 
they are not ground nearly fine enough for the purpose. 
WItwn: as’ Fy in Lawsvirs.—I have recently taken photogra 
to illustrate points in a lawsuit. Then I understand I 4 
have to give evidence on in court. The case will be tried 
London, and will mean practically a whole day off for 
Would you kindly let me know what is the fee I am entit 
to charge for attendance at court (apart from taking the phot 
—Lawsvir. 
There are no recognised scales of fees for experts in law Cai 
They may range from a couple of guineas to fifty and upwa 
These are usually arranged when the expert is engaged, 
your case, we expect, you will only be called to prove that: 
took the photographs. You will get a guinea with the subpe 
and you should arrange with the solicitor for the side you 
on as to what further remuneration you are to receive. 
Rerovcutne.—S. B. 
enced retouching. 
and likeness exce 


D. (Liverpool).—Very good and long-exp 
The man with moustache has the chara 
lently retained, and a difference in touel 


shown between the female and male studies—which is qt 
correct, and as it should be. The lady, however, has rat 
the appearance of “two lovely black eyes,” and the depth 


shadows might have been reduced with a more pleasing eff 
When working a hard quality negative like the other man, m 
for a looser and more open grain, and a softer effect will resu 
B. T. H. (Chatham).—If the bath is not overworked there is 
reason why permanent results should not be obtained, e 
though it contains lead. We advise one without lead, just 
we advise separate toning and fixing, but with system: 
working the results should be satisfactory in either case, 
formula for a bath without lead is:—Ammonium sulpho-c 
nide, 15 grains; sodium chloride (salt), 30 grs.; hypo, 2 ¢ 
water 10 oz. Add littie by little, gold chloride 1 grain, we 


4 02. 


Rerovcuine (E. E. L.).—Your work has improved so far 
touch and solidity are concerned, since last sending to us, 
your modelling is still defective. Two months is not a § 
cient interval to show much advance. The nose is too flat, 
requires higher lighting to accentuate width. The chin 
however, over-lighted, rendered smaller than natural, and 
upper curve is much too sharp and cut-out to be com 
Soften all edges, and respect the dimensions of the featw 
and you will improve considerably. For an eight mon 
retoucher you show excellent form, and should go far. 

Inpia.—We have not examined one of these lenses, but we beli 
the range of equivalent focal lengths lies between 16 and 
inches, requiring extensions of from 12 to 24 inches (back ] 
to ground glass). Major Puyo, in his book, advises the 
phragms to be used at an aperture of 1.20th the focal lens 
Apparently a less separation is needed. If you will let us 
the lens we will advise you further. 


*,* NoricE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received sil 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insti 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appear 
the text portion of the paper. 
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SUMMARY. 


‘exhibition of photographs of flowers and domestic pets, by 
y Stevens, will be opened at the offices of Tom Britis JOURNAL 
HOTOGRAPHY on Thursday next, June 7, and will remain open 
July 21. 


series of novel photographs advertising the chief shops of Geneva 
been published by a photographic firm of that town. The book- 
1 which they are reproduced suggests similar opportunities for 
dgraphers able to produce photographs of advertising merit. 


25.) 


e publish a description of the San Francisco earthquake and fire 
‘the pen of Dr. d’Arcy Power, of the Western journal, “ Camera 
t” The illustrations are by Dr. Power. (P. 423.) 


preliminary announcement is made of a new printing process, in 
th several pigment images are obtained from 4 bromide print 
out exposure to light. (P. 422.) 


“has been proposed to assemble professional photographers 
nding the Convention in July for a discussion of business topics. 


437.) 


ractical methods in increasing sales, and questions which affect 
making of saleable portraits, occupied two speakers at the recent 
vention at Washington, U . (PR. 427.) 


_ simplified method of constructing hand-camera focussing scales is 
lished on page 422. 


brief account of the marine home of Mr. F. W. Speaight appears 
page 429 as an example of taste in interior design, for which 
Bond Street house of Speaight, Ltd., is noted. (P. 429.) 


\ paper by Messrs. C. H. K. Mees and W. J. Smith, before the 
yydon Camera Club, recently gave directions for the making of 
uminosity filter for use with a plate of given colour sensitiveness. 


430.) 


A lamp for full length and bust portraiture and a new construc- 
n of folding cameras are among the week’s patents. (P. 433.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


A Photo- This week we are able to put before our 
grapher Amid yeaders the sensations of a photographer 
Earthquakes. 4; the terrific upheaval of nature which 

in a few hours, directly or indirectly, 
destroyed a large portion of the city of San Francisco. Dr. 
d’Arey Power, who is the writer, is known personally to 
many in Europe, and to a still larger circle through his 
contributions to the photographic press and his conduct 
of a department of the well-edited San Franciscan paper, 
“Camera Craft.” We are sorry to hear that of the assets 
of the proprietor of that journal only the goodwill and 
copyright remain undestroyed. Printing plant and office 
equipment are gone in the ruin. What such a disaster 
means perhaps only those who have organised a newspaper 
office can properly appreciate, but no doubt our readers 
will join with us in wishing “ Camera Craft” a speedy 
return to regular publication. 

* 


* % 
Practical Meanwhile, photographers in the United 
Fraternity. States are responding to the appeal for 


nelp for their ’Frisco brethren. New York professionals 
have contributed 670 dollars, those in the Rochester dis- 
rict 580 dollars, and the manufacturers have come down 
with donations of money and goods, the list being headed 
by the Eastman Kodak Company, which has delivered 
fifteen hundred dollars worth of materials and apparatus 
o San Francisco. These first fruits of an appeal to the 
photographic community are being steadily supplemented 
by donations accumulated by businesslike methods, and the 
otal result, it is anticipated, will minimise the disasters to 
he photographic inhabitants of the Western capital. The 
victims of the fire, however, if they lack money, are not 
overwhelmed by their calamities. One man, with almost 
he humour of the shopkeeper who announced on the 
smoking ruins of his premises, “ Slightly disfigured, but 
still in the business,” writes that he has lost everything, 
including his books, but says he has still nerve to get 
another outfit and “ go at it again.” Also he sends to New 
York a ten cent piece for a copy of the “ Photographer.” 
It is a grim bit of humour. Imagine Birmingham in 
flames and a photographer forwarding twopence in stamps 
for his B.J. 


* * * 


The Cape From every point cf view, except the 
Town Soclety. financial one, the recent exhibition 

organised by the Cape Town Photo- 
graphic Society was held to have been completely success- 
ful, and it is therefore satisfactory to put on record that, 
by the efforts of the Society and the assistance of its 
friends, the deficit of considerably over a hundred pounds 
which was left at the close of the exhibition has been 


almost entirely wiped out. The report of a recent ordinary 
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meeting of the Cape Town Society suggests a very healthy 
condition of things. Accessions to the membership and to 
the life-membership are reported, and the support of many 
interested in photography is evidently being accorded to 
the executive, which is to be congratulated on having just 
acquired a new home for itself in the Old Town House of 
Cape Town, where a reading room and other facilities will 


be at the disposal of members, 
* * * 


The Photo- From the secretary of the Photographic 
graphic Convention of the United Kingdom, Mr. 
Convention. 


F. A. Bridge, we are glad to hear that 
the prospects for the forthcoming meeting at Southampton 
are of that degree of brightness which should precede the 
celebration of the twenty-first anniversary of the Conven- 
tion’s inauguration. The Southern rendezvous—if we are 
to judge from applications for membership—promises to 
be highly popular, and to be attracting members whose 
faces have not been seen at Convention gatherings for some 
few years past. Indeed, the only cause for anxiety is likely 
to be the appropriation of accommodation for all those 
who will be in Southampton during the Convention week. 
The town, of course, has a large hotel service, but a good 
deal of it is naturally reserved for the passengers travel- 
ling by the liners. Hence the advice may be opportunely 
given to reserve rooms, and, at the same time, to notify 
the Convention secretary of intention to take part in the 
meetings. The task of providing for the wants of two or 
three hundred people is made considerably easier if the 
exact numbers are approximately known beforehand, and 
for this reason those who express their intention to visit 
Southampton will not only be doing the best thing for 
themselves, but will be oiling the wheels of the machinery 
which is to carry out the desires of the whole body of 
Conventioners. 


* * * 
Business The suggestion conveyed through a letter 
Matters atthe fom Mr. Bridge, which appears. in 
Convention. 


another column, is one which we hope 
will prove possible of execution at the 
Southampton meeting. The photographic profession is 
usually represented by a number of men well able to dis- 


cuss such matters of business importance as have occupied 


the conferences of their confrares in the United States, 
and even if the numbers which may be expected to take 
part in such proceedings is not as large as in America, it 
will be a good beginning for the Convention, and will lead 
to increased interest being taken in its programme. It is 
not to be expected that at such comparatively short notice 
the discussion of business topics can appropriate any con- 
siderable share of the Convention’s proceedings, but we 
take it from the secretary’s letter that a meeting might be 
arranged which would not interfere with the engagements 
of the main body of conventioners. At any rate, we hope 
that the suggestion will not be lost sight of, and that it may 
be kept before the Council of the Convention in arranging 
fixtures for another year. 

* * * 
Carbon via 


Something of a sensation is likely to be 
Bromide. a Y 


created in photographic circles in the 
course of a month or more by a develop- 
ment in pigment printing, which owes its existence to Mr. 
Thomas Manly, the inventor of the well-known ozotype 
process. It is nothing less than a process by which one or 
more carbon prints or enlargements are obtained from a 
bromide without exposure to light, and without the inter- 
vention of a negative. The method, which is distinct from 
catatype processes, of which much has been promised, but 
by which, also, little in a practical way has been achieved, 
has, it need scarcely be pointed out, the very widest com- 


mercial possibilities before it among professionals , 
more perhaps than among amateur users. Any notice 
the principle of the process must be reserved for a yp 
convenient occasion, as must also the announcement of 
commercial channels through which the process will 
accessible to the photographers. We shall have mon 
say of the process the moment information is available 
publication. Meanwhile these few facts will give 
readers quite sufficient food for thought as to the way 
which such a process can be turned to profitable accoun 


a 


A GRAPHIC METHOD OF MARKING FOCUSS! 
SCALES. 


Tur ordinary methods of marking focussing scales 
somewhat unsatisfactory when a scale showing a fa 
close series of distances is required. It is seldom poss 
to mark more than a few near distances by actual ¢ 
in the camera, while any method of calculation give 
series of small dimensions in fractions of an inch wh 
cannot be readily set out. Perhaps the most usual 
is to ascertain the infinity mark, and also the scale m 
for some near distance, and then arithmetically divide 
space between these two marks by observing the x 
that scale distances from the infinity mark to differ 
divisions are inversely proportional to the distances #l 
represent. Under this rule a division halfway from { 
infinity mark to the 5ft. mark represents 10ft., wh 
another at a third of the distance represents 15ft., and 
on. This method has the defect that it only enables ¢ 
easily to arrive at marks representing certain distane 
Thus, in the case assumed, a mark representing any sim] 
multiple of 5ft. will be readily arrived at, while off 
distances that are not simple multiples are not eas 
allowed for. It seems, however, to have hitherto escap 
notice that there is a very simple geometrical soluti 


Cc F D 


Fig. 1. 


of the problem, and that the space on the scale betwee 
the infinity mark and any other mark representing a ne: 
distance can easily be so divided as to represent al 
required distance in feet, or even fractions of feet. Th 
method is quite accurate in principle, and any error th 
exists can only be due to peculiarities of the lens. Th 
procedure is as follows :— 

First ascertain the infinity mark by focussing on 
distant object. If the distance is 500 times the square | 
the focal length, the infinity mark can be fixed withi 
1-500in. of its true position. “Next ascertain the extensid 
of the camera beyond the infinity mark when focussing 0 
an object at some definite small distance from the fror 
principal focus ef the lens, say, for example, 5ft. Th 
gives the scale length from the mark representing infinit 
to that representing a distance of 5ft. Let this scale lengt 
be represented by the line AB in Fig. 1, A being th 
infinity mark and B the 5ft. mark. Through B and 4 


right angles to AB draw the straight line CBD. The 
take any convenient scale of feet (a small scale, such as gil 
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16in. to the foot, is best), and from B to C set off a 
mee of 5ft., which is the distance represented at B. 
he figure, B C equals Sft. on the scale of feet. Next 
| O draw C E parallel to BA, and from A draw AE 
Helto CBD. These two lines intersect in EH, and they 
olete the geometrical construction. Now suppose we 
_to put a mark on the scale AB representing a 
mee of, say, 14ft. From C set out along the line CB D 
tance, C F, equal to 14ft. by scale, and join HF. The 
HF cuts AB in G, which is the position on the 
ssing scale of the mark representing 14ft. It is thus 
ible to represent any distance whatever, within reason, 
he focussing scale AB, and distances less than 5ift. 
be shown if AB is produced. 

very long distances are required it is most con- 
ent to set them out, not on C D, but on a parallel line, 
, halfway between CD and AE. In this case, if an 
scale is used for C D a 1-16th- scale should be used 


g the new line, H K, all measurements being made 
1 H. If, however, two scales are not available, one | 


‘be used, the distances being halved along HK. For 
nple, suppose we wish to mark the focussing scale 
40ft. If C D is not long enough to permit a distance of 
., to be set out along it with a 4th scale, we can either 
out 40ft. on H K, with a 1-16th scale, or 20ft. on the 
e line with the th scale. 

he advantages of this method of dividing a focussing 
@ are obvious. There are no troublesome calculations, 
one is absolutely unfettered in the choice of distances, 
ny one distance can be shown just as easily and accu- 
ly as any other distance. 

y a slight modification, a diagram serving as a 
versal focussing scale adaptable to any lens is easily 
duced. In Fig. 2 the line CD is divided into a scale 
qual parts representing feet, and from various selected 
14s on that scale lines are drawn to the point HE, which 
ituated vertically under C. To use this scale, find by 


test in the camera the length of the focussing scale between 
the infinity mark and any other mark representing a near 
distance of, say, 5ft. Then tick off that length on the 
edge of a strip of paper, and lay the strip on the diagram 
parallel to EC, and with the infinity mark on the line 
EM (which is parallel to CD) and the 5ft. mark on the 
line joining E to 5ft. on the scaleC D. One can then tick 
off on the slip the intersections of the various lines 
yadiating from E, and mark the ticks with the distances 
given on the scale C D. A supplementary intermediate 
scale (constructed as before described) gives the distances 
from 40ft. to 80ft. In makine such a diagram as this the 
exact distance from © to E is of little consequence. Tf 


F po Srereresareni steers BD 
= 


mie 


Fig. 2. 


insufficient to admit the paper scale made in the camera, 
the dimension lines radiating from H may be produced 
upwards. The vertical dotted lines are simply to facilitate 
placing the paper slip parallel to CE. 

By a further modification a scale of focal lengths can be 
added, and then, without any camera test at all, a focus- 
sing scale can in a few moments be ticked off that will fit 
any particular lens. This scale of focal lengths renders 
the diagram rather intricate, and introduces very minute 
divisions. It is extremely. convenient for drawing a 
magnified focussing scale, but is hardly practical for a 
scale of actual working size, therefore it is not shown. 
Moreover, it is generally desirable that the limits of the 
scale should be settled by actual tests in the camera. 


E 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


“Francisco, like most modern American cities, was a place 
mmense buildings. I am fairly well acquainted with the 
ui capitals of the world, and there are few of them that 
ld vie with her in beauty of site or in the imposing appear- 
e of some of her architectural effects. Her great mansions, 
sed on commanding hills, backed by the setting of distant 
tains, the great and beautiful shaft of the Call Building 
ng from the valley containing her business centre, and the 
tous mass of the Fairmont Hotel flanking one oanes 
hest hills, presented an ensemblage that, viewed from the 
th of the town, was only equalled by some of the attemp ed 
torations of Imperial Rome. The morning of April 18 rose 
all the placid beauty of a perfect spring day. I occupied 
ms on the fourth floor of one of the largest brick structures 
the city, and was just about to arise, when, without the 
allest warning, the whole house lurched violently to the 
th. Earthquakes are old acquaintances, for, though the 
yspapers seldom refer to them, no Californian is disturbed 
seeing the chandelier swing; therefore, the first blow, 
lent though it was, did not alarm me. What followed no 
rds of mine, or any human pen, can adequately describe. 
seemed as though that massive building, containing over 
o hundred rooms, was in the hands of a colossus, who, 
lding it by the four corners, was wrenching it, first this 
y, then that, until it broke in pieces, as a man might 
ir apart a match-box. The walls rocked and crashed, the 


floor heaved and buckled, the chandeliers and ceiling fell in 
on us. Time is a question of relation. There are hours that 
pass as minutes, there are moments that grow to hours. 
For sixty seconds, an eternity, that fearful movement 
continued, accompanied by a pandemonium of sound that 
haunts me still. To the roar of the earthquake, like to that 
of a mighty wind. was added the crash of hundreds of tons 
of masonry. The three storeys above my head, separating at 
the line of my ceiling, were hurled into the street below ; 
the immense dome, the mighty pillars, and all one side, of 
the great City Hall (a pile larger than Westminster Abbey) fell 
in thunder to the ground; two brick apartment houses, of 
many storeys, crashed into a heap of débris before our eyes. 
Not even the thunder of a bombardment can approach the 
terrific effect of that awful crash. It was useless to move. 
We lay silently awaiting the death that seemed inevitable, 
when, suddenly as it had begun, the earth rested in silence. 
Seizing some scant covering, we rushed through escaping gas, 
clouds of plaster, and streams of water, into the street. The 
débris of the upper floors lay piled across the road, covering 
the bodies of two it had overwhelmed. The ground was 
dangerous with broken electric wires ; and through the air, 
dim with the dust of fallen palaces, the skeleton frame of 
the great dome hung awry, an embodiment of the universal 
ruin, I had no camera to record that first terrible impression, 
and it is doubtful whether any record was made; yet few 
c 
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subjects could offer a more dramatic field for a great artist 

than the wreck of that mighty building standing in its yellow 

cloud of dust against the tender blue of the opening day. 
Such was the great earthquake. As we sought safety in 


Effects of Earthquake on the City Hall, San Francisco. 


e another part of the city we had an opportunity of observing 
Wek its effects. These varied greatly, in accordance with the char- 
} acter of the buildings and the local nature of the earth. Thus 
wooden frame buildings never collapsed, unless they stood 
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with bricks were generally unaffected, and no greater tg 
mony to the value of this mode of construction could 
afforded than the great tower-like structure’ of the Call Buil 
standing erect and perfect, 270 ft. above the street. It 
plain brick buildings that suffered the most. In many ¢ 
they collapsed entirely; in others, owing to the direction 


The newly constructed buildings made of steel frames 3 


a 


! 
A Common Street Scene in San Francisco after the Earthquake. 
the force, the north and south walls fell out, leaving tl 
floors in position. Brick cornices almost invariably fell, a 
often carried the supporting wall with them. Examples | 
these effects will be found in the accompanying illustration 
If the effect of the earthquake on the buildings was remam 
able, it was no less so on the solid surface of the earth. 
crust, including the rigid surfaces of the streets, moved 1 


Four Square Miles of Ruins—San Francisco after the Disaster. 


on piers rotten with age, when in some cases they broke up 
into masses of kindling wood; these buildings usually have 
brick chimney stacks, and these were invariably thrown down, 
often passing through the roof, and doing great damage. 


hummocks and broken by deep fissures. 


billows like those of the ocean; and there are regions 
the city where the ground did not return to its origma 
even 


remained sea, rising 2 


The earthquak 


surface, but like a frozen 
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rmed all, it terrified many, and it killed a few; but, taken | farther west. Before I left, I saw the house I dwelt in go 
a whole, the direct loss in lives and property was not -o | up in flames, and with it most of my property, all the results 
great. Had nothing else occurred, we should have rebuilt | of my labours in photographic art, and over two thousand. 
ew structures, moved out of old brick buildings, and gone | negatives. I went to the house of a medical friend, and: 
as usual; but, before ten minutes after our escape from | spent the night in watching the advancing fire, and in 
wrecked building, I looked over to the south side, and | comforting the sick that had been transferred here from his. 
ices five columns of smoke ascending. ‘The conflagration | sanatorium. 
| begun. ‘This caused neither surprise nor concern, as the Towards five o’clock in the morning the fire was again 
department of San Francisco is one of the most efficient in | near at hand, and we were compelled to take final flight from 
world. That the fires would be out in an hour was the | the ruined city. Like thousands of others, all my property,. 
ural expectation. Alas, within an hour the five isolated | including the art accumulation of years, had gone in the flames. 
nts were a devastating wave sweeping southward before the | That morning the beggar and the millionaire met on common: 
d like a prairie fire and creeping northward” like | ground: they alike had nothing. 
cer. The earthquake had destroyed the water mains, and For yet two nights I watched from my country house, twenty 
fire department was powerless. Then followed confusion, | miles away, the glare of the fire, and constantly picked up 
illation, and destruction. The fire department could use | fragments of paper carried that distance by the wind. Over 
ex, but not dynamite. ‘Tinkering, spluttering attempts | all that area, and farther, the ashes descended in quantities: 


e made to check the advancing ruin, but no organising, | sufficient to whiten our roofs. Such was the burning of San 
competent head guided the use of the only agent | Francisco! 

could haye saved the city. It would have been, in Viewed as photographic subject matter, it was too large for 
early hours, easy to isolate the advancing fires by adequate portrayal. The lines of fleeing people, the scenes 
ting a broad area of destruction across their path; and, | of activity around the burning buildings, were, on the others 


mately, such a course saved the remnant now left | hand, the very best of material for the clever snap-shotter. 
aiding, but it required the bitter experience of two days | How far the opportunity was utilised I am, as yet, unable 
discover that fact. to say; most of us were too deeply concerned in saying our 
Juring the first day houses were blown up there and | families or property to give much heed to the greatest photo- 
re, usually after they were in flames, and the dynamite | graphic opportunity of our lives. 

her aided than checked the destruction. From the roof If the fire, as fire, offered little to the photographer, it gave 
vhhouse on a high hill in the centre of the town I watched | to the painter lessons in colour and aerial perspective such as 
flames spread in a mighty crescent over two miles from tip | yet has never appeared on canvas. As that vast mass of smoke 
tip, and sweep back to the bay, licking up like dry grass | and vapour rose through the singularly pure atmosphere of 
homes of thousands of working people, who trudged wearily | a lovely spring day the sun gradually took the aspect of the 
iy with little or nothing. Hour after hour the long pro- | orb when viewed through smoked glass. Finally, about mid- 
sion streamed countrywards, a depressing and melancholy | day, a most remarkable appearance presented itself. The: 
it. Then the two horns of the crescent struck northwards | solar disc assumed a tint of the most violent red. 

ards our place of refuge, and we were compelled to move H. D'Arcy Powzr: 


A TOWN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC ADVERTISING. 


} have spoxen on several occasions of the photography which is graphic matter with greater freedom in their announcements, usually’ 
ng done for advertisement purposes, pointing out that such appli- combining the photograph with artist’s line or wash drawing, by/ 


At De Bay's (Articles of Toilet). A, Wallner-Muller, Optician. 
ion of photography is greatly on the increase, and represents, contrast with which greater strength is given to the subject proper 


present, a remunerative field of work. Every month sees the | of the advertisement. One objection which has been urged by 
ief advertisers in the large weeklies and magazines using photo- | photographers to whom such work has been recommended has beem 
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the very legitimate one that it was extraneous to their business, 
and while it might put a few pounds in their pockets from time to 
time it did not in any way help along their regular profession in 
their town of residence, and for this reason might cost them more 


Au Maison Bertrand. 


than it brought in by diverting their energies occasionally into 
other channels. 

Those holding this view may be glad to have their attention 
drawn to the scheme of a Swiss photographer, Mme. L. Fueslin- 
Rigaud, of Geneva, which should handsomely repay the photographer 
for his work, and at the same time be the means of making him 
widely and favourably known in his town. The essence of Mme. 
Rigaud’s plan, which possibly may have been carried out in other 
places, is a booklet of about twenty pages, advertising indirectly 
and in an uncommon way the principal shopkeepers of Geneva. The 
booklet contains letterpress and half-tone auustrations in equal 
proportions, is well printed on art paper, and is, we presume, 
distributed free for the photographer. The outside cover bears no 
indication of the very commercial mission of the publication. 

It is entitled “La Réve d’Yseult,” and the letterpress recounts in 
very readable fashion the dream-experiences of this young lady, 
in the course of which she has the gratification of visiting a selec- 
tion of leading shopkeepers in Geneva, and purchasing necessities 
and luxuries befitting a lady who dresses well and has a fine house. 
Thus, Yseult soon finds herself at the confectioner’s (Maison Finay), 
where she partakes of ices and purchases chocolates, whilst an 
elegant gentleman engages her in agreeable conversation. The need of 


articles of toilet brings her to De Bay and Co., whose establishme 
and specialties are the subject of an appreciation by the write 

Yseult’s adventures, in accompaniment of the photograph by Ms 
Fuesein-Rigaud, which we reproduce. In the evening Yse 
is to occupy a box at the opera, preliminary to which a call 3 
paid at the opticians for lorgnettes for herself and a pair of 
for her companion. The imaginary incident elicits the informati 


Shopping at Badan & Co.'s. 


that the optician, Wallner-Muller by name, offers a discount “4 
per cent. during the Christmas shopping season. ‘Thoughts 
feminine attire which come to Yseult in her dreamt transfer he 
to the corsetier, from whom, to her delight, she is able to obtai 
a corset which gives her no discomfort in moulding her figure to th 
fashionable shape. Silks and frou-frous of the “dernier chic” ar 
likewise sought by Yseult at the firm of Badan and Co., and so, ‘ 
altogether twenty-four establishments she satisfies the cravings of 
modern woman and provides herself with innumerable good thing 
to eat, drink, and wear upon her person. 

The four photographs of this series are reproduced by permissio 
of the successor to Mme. Fueslin-Rigaud, M. Louis Minner, Cour 
de Rive, Geneva, by whom the issue of another booklet on thi 
lines of “La Réve d’Yseult” is in preparation. As may be judge 
from the reproductions, the quality of the photographs is of th 
somewhat high standard required in prints intended for adver 
tising purposes, and it is noteworthy that many of the subjects 
might be used for other advertisement purposes than ‘those for 
which they were originally taken. In more ways than one, there: 
fore, the producers have profited by their enterprise, for the booklet, 
with its twenty-five attractive photographs, has no doubt benefite 
the business of those responsible for it as much as it has the various 
firms to whose goods attention is drawn in its pages. It may, 
perhaps, be of service to some of our readers if we mention that 
M. Minner is open to accept an offer for the right to reproduce 
the series in Great Britain and the Colonies, an offer which might 
easily repay advertisement agents and others able to place the photo 
graphs in suitable quarters. 


Sourn Essex Camera Club.—Mr. Walter D. Welford, President. of 
the South Essex Camera Club, will conduct a party to Belgium in 
August next at an inclusive cost of £6 only. Arrangements are also 
made for single week trips, 


Puorocrapuic Picture Postcards.—Of late it has not been an un- 
common thing for a householder to be approached by a photographer’s 
agent with an offer to photograph his house and reproduce it in the 
shape of picture postcards. This demand for private picture post- 
cards, if new, is a growing one (writes the “Daily Mail.”) The 
London Stereoscopic Company, of Regent Street, is experiencing it, 
and, apart from the thousand or so copies of a country house ordered 
by estate agents with a view to business, not infrequently gets orders 
for smaller numbers from private individuals. Many ladies have 
ordered photographs of their pet dogs to be reproduced as postcards, 


which are sent to their friends. Photographs of private individuals 
are also treated in this fashion. The cost for these hand-printed 
cards in the bromide process is £5 5s. for 500, including the sitting. 
Now that sensitised postcards can be obtained for 1s. a packet at 
any photographic dealer’s, hundreds of amateurs print from their own 
negatives. Many professional photographers take a portrait and 1e 
produce it as a postcard at the rate of 3s. 6d. a dozen. 

TuE Borough Polytechnic Society.—We are asked to state that the 
present secretary of the above society is Mr. W. F. Harrap, who has 
succeeded Messrs. Francis and Wynne. The society’s address is 105, 
Borough Road, London, 8.E. 

Tue late Mr, Matthew Boak, of 66, Lyell Street, Scarborough, 
Yorkshire, retired photographer, and formerly in business in Brid- 
lington and Driffield, left estate of the gross value of £6,486, 
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BUSINESS TACTICS AND SALEABLE PORTRAITS. 


(Two Papers read before the Washington Convention of the Photographers’ Association of Pennsylvania). 


trouble with many photographers of the better grade (and 
e who attend conventions belong to this class) is that we are 
7 poor business men, or, what amounts to the same thing in 
lt, is that we do not give the business end the attention thal we 
ld. 
fitimes we allow outside matters to dominate our attention to the 
iment of our business; when this is the case, we should as soon 
jossible draw out of this condition of things. Again, with those 
make ‘their own sittings, and do much other work of the studio, 
3 hard to find time to develop the business. 
he economical eraployment of time, our own as well as our assist- 
’, with a good system of accomplishing this, would largely help 
© get some time each day to give to this matter. If we employ 
rators, then it should be easy of accomplishment. 


Offer Something Better, 
me very good and impressive way to increase sales is by the 
ik we produce, and if care is taken and good judgment displayed, 
ould be most effective. When you have patrons who are able to 
‘anything in reason for worthy things, arrange to make different 
ngs in addition to what they desired in the first place, but make 
m “winners ”—something that will be sure to please. They may, 
the first place, have thought only of having work of the value of 
-or ten dollars, or even a smaller amount, to fill a want for photo- 
phs that has come up. It rests with you in addition to the supply- 
‘of this demand, to enthuse them by the result of the sitting, as 
wn by the proofs submitted. When finished with them in the 
dio—and this should be done within a reasonable time—tell them 
$ you would appreciate it greatly if they could call in the next 
, for you would like to look over the proofs with them. Mention 
& you have in addition made something a little different from what 
y desired, because it appealed to you as presen ing great possibili- 
s, and you would in consequence like to see how they come out, 


. Do this, and if you are personally a good salesman you will 
| the goods; if not, let your expert receptionist do so. Everyone 


es to receive personal attention, and everything that savors of 
xb, especially so if it impresses them thalt it is unusual on your 
rt. By this means, you see them first wlien they receive the proots, 
ich is always an advantage, as you have an opportunity ‘to adjust 
y adverse opinion as to their merits, before their friends have 
ssibly raised a feeling of dissatisfaction, which is hard to eradicate. 
[t also enables you to coach them as ‘to what changes could be 
ected to improve them, which information could be conveyed by 


SALEABLE 


‘offering my service to you on the subject of saleable portraits, I 
wuld divide the photographic trade into three groups or classes : 
The impressionistic man, the modern photographer, and the con- 
ntional photographer. 
Now the question is, which of the three groups or classes of photo- 
aphers are the most successful ones from a business standpoint of 
ew? By analysing their conditions, we will see that in each group 
ere are some more successful ‘than others, inasmuch as they have 
ferent ideas as to what should be offered to the public. While one 
ers photographs—plain and simple—and gets the trade, another 
mbines art with common sense in his work and sells his pictures, 
d ‘the third one produces pictures of a high esthetic and pictorial 
neeption, and also sells them. We will not discuss the last-named 
jotographer for the time being, but will take up the former two, and, 
speaking of them, we will see that next to the quality of wor 
ey produce, nothing is more essential than the manner in which 
ey display the work to the public. The display in their show- 
ses is a very important matter, and in this connection I would say 
ere are a great variety of methods. 

Very often we find among the conventional photographers the same 
nd of pictures displayed in their show-cases year in and year out, 


them to those who sit in judgment over the results of your labours. 
In this connection, I am strongly inclined to think that it is inad- 
visable, when a would-be patron comes to our studio to make an 
appointment for a sitting to do anything more at that time ‘than to 
show her an assortment of interesting things, leaving the matter of 
final selection and the exact decision to be made later. 

Make Sales 


In a general way, if informa 


at an Interview. 

ion as to prices are asked, quote ‘them 
clearly and carefully so there will be no misunderstanding come up, 
or the integrity of the studio questioned. When the patron comes to 
fulfill the engagement, ascertain her wishes, secure your deposit, 
and arrange if possible to have them bring in the proofs, at which 
time only should sales be made. If this cannot be done, then make 
the sale at the time of sitting. Results are always most successful 
by personal intercourse when the proofs are returned, otherwise you 
endanger the success of your “building methods” in the studio. 

I mentioned, a short time ago, about having the patron come in 
next day to look over the proofs with you. If possible, make an 
appointment with them for the purpose, say from 4 to 5 or 6 p.m., 
whien the sittings for the day are over, and let this hour or so be 
devoted daily towards increasing your output. This would be one 
of the directions in which it could be done, being the simplest, most 
effective and economical. I often hear of patrons coming to a studio 
and not being able to see the proprietor because he is busy developing, 
—a most ridiculous state of affairs, neglecting something that might 
increase his sales for that which could be done a another time. 

If you have a tactful and efficient sales ady, your presence will not 
be asked for, unless important. Do not phone down stairs “that you 
cannot come, as you are busy with your chemicals,” etc. 

One of the most successful men im our profession to-day—one who 
is also famous as a workman—has for years made it a point to be at 
his studio certain hours the later part of the day.. On one occasion 
when in that city for a day, I went to his studio about 5 p.m., to 
talk with him prior to a dinner appointment we both had. While 
waiting for him to be at leisure, I saw him angling, and finally 
securing an order for a large picture and frame for $150 from a custo- 
mer who called to see him by appointment to talk over his sitting of 
the day before. 

This ds the result of a system founded on good lines. With a 
haphazard way of doing things, the proofs might have been mailed, 
and my friend might have been developing. The opportunity for 


which he planned would then have been lost. 
CHaries WesLtEy Huarn. 


PORTRAITS. 


and if it happens that they do make a change, ‘the styles of the 
pictures are the same. He has fallen into a rut, and digs on day by 
day in the same way, and if you should comment on it he usually 
confronts you with the reply ‘that times are hard, he has no money 
to spend on improvements ; little thinking that with improvement In 
the treatment of his customers things in general would be bettered. 
While in other places you will find all the latest processes employed, 
and displays of a large variety of work on view to the public, some- 
thing, in fact, to please everybody. It makes but little difference 
as to the size of your show-cases, keep your display down in number, 
but high in quality, and change often. The public at large are 
attracted by ‘tasteful displays in your show-cases. 

The Show-case Inducement. 


When you exhibit only a few pictures at a time, it stands to 
veason that when a change is made it is all the more noticeable. 
ant item is that you should have your studio just as 
ke it, and your show-case should be 
so arranged that ‘the public will become fascinated by it, and to such 


an extent that 
tunity should 
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some coaxing. The best method to pursue is to study your patrons 


and get an idea of their tastes and their ideas, and then put the 
Proper pictures before them in the proper manner. We have all 
found in our experience that prospective customers are not always 
decided as to what they want, and yet they are willing to spend a 
little money. Therefore, the next important thing for us to do is to 
employ the services of a good receptionist. To sell pictures is a 
born tact, and not one that is easily acquired. You cannot use ‘too 
much care in the selection of your receptionist for the simple reason 
that, if a mistake is made in the lighting or posing of your sitter un- 
der the skylight, there is a remedy, of resitting; but, if a mistake is 
made in the handling of your patrons in the reception room, and they 
are allowed to leave your studio dissatisfied, there is no remedy. The 
incident is closed to the detriment of the business. In view of these 
facts you can readily realise that it is of vital importance to have a 
qualified receptionist. 


A Protest Against Cheapness. 


Charge all your work is worth, and always strive to improve the 
quality of it, and to see how good and not how cheap you can sell 
pictures; for ‘the public to-day stands ready to pay more for good 
photographs than ever before—as its taste has become more cultivated. 
Put as much energy in your work as you can, thus advancing the 
standard of same, and do not try ‘to outbid your competitor in low, 
Tuinous prices. Following out this course your success will be 
assured. 

I feel quite positive that here among us there are photographers 
who started to make pictures at about $3.00 per dozen, but by 
diligent application to their chosen vocation are to-day, perhaps, 
among the honoured and successful ones in the profession, and who 
are obtaining prices as high as the highest for their pictures. To 
such men is due the highest respect, for it was through their con- 
‘tinued effort to the betterment of their work, and also through the 
love of same, that has crowned them with success, for no man can 
do justice to himself and his work unless he loves it. 

Now let us take up ‘the photographer himself, taking for granted 
that his shop and his personal abilities work in harmony with his 
reception room. We aré now entering the place, where he gets 
results—and how he pleases his patrons. We must admit that man- 
ners and’ good tact are very desirable factors, yet the desired results 
cannot be obtained with them alone, but they must work in conjunc- 
tion-with his camera and the subject before him; he must carry 
out all the promises made by his receptionist. 

Treat your sitter under the skylight in a most natural and simpli- 
fied manner; use 'the simplest means of lightening or posing of the 
subject, and arrange the lights in a most unpretentious way, and at 
the time you make your exposure see that their faces have the most 
pleasing and nalural expression. In other words, they should be 
absolutely relaxed at the time you expose your plates—and this is 
just what will please your patrons at all times. It is quite natural 
‘that your sitters do not always bear the same expression in their 
faces, therefore if we produce a picture that represents their most 
pleasing attitude, their most natural expression, we have given to 
them something that will always appeal to them, as it is human 
nature to want to be pictured in the most pleasing manner, and if 
you have succeeded in gratifying that desire they will advocate your 
work to their friends, and in ‘that manner you convert your patrons 
into agents who will work in your behalf and make you popular, 
which is an incentive to prosperity, and you can then gradually in- 
crease the sale of your pictures by securing the confidence of your 
patrons, which is absolutely necessary for our existence—thus is the 
way to ascend the ladder, and there is always room at the top. 


The One-man Studio. 


Now a few words about the impressionist. While he stands in an 
entirely different class by himself, it would hardly be necessary to 
analyse his peculiar condition in the way of selling his portraits. 
He enters into our profession as a dilettante, and, being an amateur, 
he learns to do things in his own peculiar way. He is a man of 
culture and refinement, and, above all, he is gifted. He takes up 
photography as a hobby, combines in his pictures all the artistic and 
esthetic elements, he exhibits those pictures in various salons, 


acquires recognition, with the following result. His friends begin 
i 


to coax him to photograph them and they are willing to pay th 
price he puts on his portraits. He doesn’t need any receptionist 
display, or shingle at the entrance. You will find him in a ite 
quarter somewheres in the skyscrapers or on top of the stairs or ont 
skirts of 'the city, having his shop in a most unique way, makin 
portraits at an ordinary window. He employs no help, has hardl 
any expense worth while speaking of, does not seek popularity, J 
fact, he plays more than he works, and produces results which W 
humble professionalists are looking up to as towards a Mecca.. Mos 
of 'them don’t depend on photography as a means of a livelihood, ye 
while the demand for their work increases among their friends, they 
are compelled to become professionalists. While their pictures an 
peculiar ones, they still have the feeling of fine art, and we ar 
amazed to see what wonderful ‘things are created by them to-day 
They only sell single pictures to their friends, and procure hig! 
prices for them. While they are new in the photographic profession, 
I foresee the greatest material success for them in the near future 
inasmuch as from an artistic standpoint their pictures are fit to be 
purchased at any price, not only by the subjects themselves, but as 


masterpieces. 


A Commercial Fusion, 


While it is true that the taste of the public has been developed, it 
hias not developed to such an extent that the art and the value of 
the impressionistic photographer is yet fully appreciated. There ig 
a demand to-day for a kind of picture which merges those two 
peculiar extremes—the conventional photographer and the impres. 
sionistic photographer. Therefore, modern photographers, from a 
business standpoint of view, must have the same essential system 
as the conventional photographer, namely, ‘the display at his entrance, 
the specimens in his reception room, and the salesmanship. He pro- 
duces, he makes pictures which, photographically speaking, have a 
sufficient amount of technic, and yet are of such high refinement that 
it puts them in a class by themselves. 


The Modern Photographer. 


Let us take a peep into the method of how the modern photo- 
grapher sells his pictures. We know that he is a technical man 
He can at any time make good ordinary photographs. He is the man 
who never fails to attend ‘the convention; he never misses an oppor- 
tunity to visit an art display of paintings and engravings. He is the 
man. who subscribes to photograph magazines, reads them, too, which 
is a very important feature; he visits his competitors, never asks 
what developer is used or what plate is used, never pries into the 
secrets of another man’s formulas. Why? Because, he has a good 
intuition and grasps things at first sight. When approaching his 
patrons he is not simply polished in his manners, but he makes you 
feel that he is a man who always deliberates before he starts on his 
work. That intelligence you can see in his establishment. He does 
not buy a thing simply because Mr. So and So uses it, or because it 
is a novelty; he does not change mounts according to the seasons, 
nor does he fancify his works. He is an earnest man and gives his 
patrons all the benefits of his intelligence. He very seldom submits 
to the taste of his patrons, unless they are essential to him or experl 
mental. In other words, he is honest to himself, he makes things” 
the way he likes them, and not the way the public demands them. 
He is the master of the situation, and while most of them have 
originated from the rank and file, to-day they keep in the profession 
‘that standard which is envied by the conventional photographer. 
That class of men, outside of selling their pictures at a profit, 18 
growing in the profession. They are becoming leading men in thelr 
cities, not so much in wealth, but as professional people, because the 
conventional photographer is simply a tradesman, the impressionistle 
man is an artsman, and the modern photographer is a professional 
man. 


Capitalist Photographers. 


In direct opposition, to the cheap John picture seller are the 
capitalist photographers who go about from town to town; they co 
the country and have established a chain of studios in leading 
places, investing large amounts of capital in opening elegant studios, 
putting up elaborate fronts, attracting the public by their immensity. 
They have in their reception rooms the most cunning saleswomen, 
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are wide awake. These capitalist photographers invite visitors 
heir studios constantly, aim to interest society folks, universities 
lodges by offering pictures gratis, and then build their trade on 
schemes. While their work is absolutely conventional work, 


still they have the knack of presenting ‘the picture in a striking man- 
ner, which appeals to the public. Nevertheless, while this class of 
photography is making a sensation, among the public, the quality of 
work won't stand the test of time. Extras GoLpINsKY. 


THE HOME OF 


F. W. SPEAIGHT. 


Bond Street, as everybody knows, the firm of Speaight, Limited, 
e built and furnished for their photographic business of child 
traiture an establishment which cannot be easily over-described. 
alace of art,” which was a term freely applied to the suites of 
eption halls and studios at the time of the opening of the premises, 
\ccepted without reservation by a visitor who is fortunate enough 


have the opportunity of making himself acquainted with the 
rity and harmony of the design and decorations. In every detail 
, apartments, galleries, and stairways carry out the aim of the 


thers Speaight to provide a home for their business which should 


constant study, and his home at St. Margaret-at-Cliffe, near Dover, 
equally with the Bond Street house, is evidence of the success which 
waits on the patient and sympathetic labour which everyone may 
be expected to exert in the beautifying of their homes, though few 
may possess the intuitive sense which saves them from making 
bad mistakes. “The Corner Cottage,” as the house is called, over- 
looks the tiny bay of St. Margaret’s, and is built so that all its 
windows, except those of the offices, overlook the sea. The design 
of the exterior and interior is that of an Karly English cottage, 
being entered through an ‘enclosed porch, shown in the illustration 
on the left. The large entrance hall, placed in the centre of the 


The Corner Cottage, St. Margaret’s-at-Cliffe. 


mpress the visitor, not as vulgarly rich and costly, but good and 
ubstantial and in the best of taste. The result of a plan con- 
sived on these lines can be seen in the reception salons of the 
peaight house. What is not seen, but is equally a factor in the 
rm’s success, is the similarly assiduous attention to important 
etails in the workrooms and other parts of the premises where the 
ctual production of photographs is performed. Here, as in the 
ublic rooms, initial expense has not been spared to provide 
hings so that the machinery of the business shall work 
moothly, and the staff of assistants have everything to aid 
hem in their work. It is no doubt known that for these successful 
lesigns Mr. F. W. Speaight is chiefly responsible. The Bond 
‘treet establishment represents in fact his ideal of what a photo- 
mapher’s place of ‘business should be, and the success of one, 
herefore, who is content to call himself an amateur in architecture 
hould encourage photographers generally to think more of matters 
i appearance in the arrangement of their premises. With Mr. 
Speaight architectural design, particularly of interiors, has been a 


The Entrance Hall, The Corner Cottage. 


house, admits to the sitting room hall, round three sides of which 
runs a gallery reached by stairs within the room. A dining parlour, 
study, kitchen, and other offices are upon the ground floor. In the 
arrangement of these rooms, as well as of the bedrooms and ser- 
vant premises, convenience as well as comfort has been studied, 
and quite a characteristic note of the designer is struck in the state- 
ments that “the house can be well managed by two servants, owing 
to a large extent to the great care shown in the planning of the 
domestic offices to save work,” and that “:the gardens are kept in their 
present perfect state by a man one day a week.” The gardens, it 
should ibe added, are the completing surrounding of a delightful old- 
world residence. Clipped hedges, an old Marcus stone seat, yew 
paths, a trellis arbour, combine to provide a perfect setting for the 
house and the means of quiet enjoyment. The Swiss proverb, “ To 
those whom the gods love they give a house in Ziirich” might appro- 
priately be modified to represent the favoured ones as dwelling above 
St. Margaret’s Bay, and in such a house of ease as that in which Mr. 
Speaight has made his home. 


Tur Bristol Photographic Club have started a magazine, the chief 
1im of which appears to be the keeping of all the members in good 
spirits by the administration of plenty of good-natured chaff. The 
magazine has its serious pages, and then is dreadfully in earnest 
as to folios, art, and other matters. In its lighter moods it should 
achieve much towards the prosperity of the Club. 


Mussrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., announce their willingness 
to send a demonstrator to any photographic society, giving a lecture 
on their new Goldona paper, during the summer months. This lecture 
is likely to be of interest, as it deals with the theory as well as the 
practice of self-toning papers, and contains matters perfectly new in 
this respect. There is, of course, no charge to the society. 
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ORTHOCHROMATIC 


PLATES AND FILTERS. 


(A Paper Delivered at ihe Croyd 


“Tur introduction of new colour sensitive plates has necessitated 
readjustments in three different branches of photography—in ortho- 
chromatic photography, tricolour photography, and in tricolour 
half-tone. In this paper we propose to present to you the result of 
our investigations so far as they concern orthochromatic photography ; 
a research into tricolour screens is already in progress of in our 
laboratory, while the application of the plates to three-colour half- 
‘tone has been worked out at the L.C.C, School of Photo-engraving at 
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Bolt Court. These investigations will shortly be published. The 
experimental methods which have been used are simp'e. They include 
exposures in the spectroscope to the standard artificial daylight de- 
signed by S. E. Sheppard and one of us, and the measurement of the 
densities so obtained. (PHoro. Jour., March, 1906). It must be 
noted that in this work daylight and a grating spectroscope have been 
used throughout, since much better, but totally misleading, results 
can be obtained by the use of artificial light sources or prismatic 
Spectroscopes. 


New Colour Sensitive Plates. 


The four plates with which we are at present concerned comprise 
the “New Verichrome” sensitive to 6,000, the “‘Pinachrome Bathed ” 
sensitive to 6,200, the “Pinacyanol Bathed ” sensitive to 7,000, in the 
red, but weak in the green, and a new plate which has been named 
the “ Wratten Panchromatic,” and which combines the red sensitive- 


lon Camera Club, May 16, 1906). 


ness of the pinacyanol bathed with the green sensitiveness of the 
verichrome. 
The Light Filters. 

We have made for these new plates three yellow filters, 
light yellow filter such as is usually termed an eight or a ten times 
filter; this requires about twice the normal exposure on the new. 
plates. Second, a yellow filter which gives practically perfect colour 
correction for landscape on the verichrome and for all colours, includ- 
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ing red, on the “ Wratten Panchromatic.” This screen requires about 
five times the normal exposure. Third, a “luminosity” filter which 
gives a luminosity curve on the panchromatic, by which perfect Tels 
dering for the most difficult picture copying can be obtained. This 
filters requires eight times the normal exposure. 
The Spectrum Curves of the New Plates. 


These are shown in the figs. 1 to 5. Of these fig. 1 is the curve of 
an ordinary plate, the “Wratten” ordinary. Fig. 2 is the “Ver 


chrome” plate. Fig. 3 the “ Pinachrome,” Fig. 4 the “ Pinacyandl,” 
Fig. 5 the “Wratten Panchromatic.” In each case the curve which 
is lower in the blue represents the effect of the No. 1 yellow filter m 
cutting down the blue and violet. 
The ‘‘Luminosity’”’ Filter. 
The method by which this filter was obtained is as follows lg 


curve of the Wratten Panchromatic was first measured and is show? 
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z, 5. Together with the spectrum plate there was developed a 
: which had been exposed behind the sector wheel, thus giving | 
mnection between the density obtained and the light incident. 
nterpolating the densities of the spectrum record upon this curve 
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may obtain a record of the equivalent intensities incident. Thus | 
6,300 the spectrum record gaye a density of .444. From the sector 
eel exposure .244 corresponded to an exposure of .652 candle 
tre seconds, and .584 to an exposure of 1,264 candle metre seconds, 


consequently a density of .444 corresponds to an exposure of 1.02 
candle metre seconds, which is recorded for 6,300. 

This curve is shown as the solid curve in fig. 6. 

Now to give the luminosity curve The blue part of this plate 
curve of the Wratten panchromatic was first measured and is shown 
the light, at each wave length, must be divided by an amount found 
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by dividing the height of the solid line by the height of the dotted 
line. This process gives the screen required, and the densities of the 
screen are shown in the solid line in fig. 7. Two screens were then 
made to this curve. the one, the No, 2 filter, and the other, the No. 3, 
or “luminosity” filter. The screens were made by adjustments of 
the dyes in the spectrophotometer to fit the curve, and then were 
prepared as gelatine filters. 

The curves of these two filters are shown in fig. 7, and the effect 
of the “luminosity” filter upon the Wratten panchromatic is shown 


Fig. 9. 


in fig. 8, where the slight drop at 6,100 due to the plate is distinctly 
visible. 


The Exposures Required with Filters. 


In order to find the multiplying factor of these filters for black and 
white subjects, the sector wheel exposure instrument was fitted with 
a filter so that the upper half of a plate is exposed to Ught which 
misses the screen, while the light reaching the lower half passes 
through it. Fig. 9 shows one of these plates, and the ease with which 
‘he increase required can be read off is obvious. The multiplying 
factors for the three filters are, as stated, two, five, and eight. 

C. E. Kenneto Mazes. 
W. J. Sorrs, 
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THE NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM FEDERATION. 


Tux following is ‘the fourth annual report of the Northumberland 
and Durham Photographic Federation :— 

During the past year one new Society has joined the movement, 
and two have left. The Federation now consists of thirteen societies, 
with a total membership of about 650. 

The thanks of the Federation are due ‘to those gentlemen who 
kindly consented to lecture without fee or reward, and who enabled 
your Council to submit a lecture syllabus of sixteen items to your 
societies. This is a decrease of! eight items as compared with last 
year. 

During the past season a federation class was held at one exhibi- 
tion, Tynemouth. 

The annual reunion, which took the form of a dinner, was held at 
the County Hotel, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on March 14, and was a 
decided success, sixty-six persons being present, including the guest 
of the evening, Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, and the Mayor of Newcastle 
(J. Baxted Ellis, Esq.). The President (W. 8S. Corder, Esq.) opened 
up the question of the various societies taking a co-operative interest 
in a photographic record and survey of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham. It is hoped that the Federation will give this matter their 
consideration. 

The Federation Lantern-Slide Competition received twenty-four 
entries ; 'the slides were judged by Messrs. W. E, Cowan and Arthur 
Payne. 

A set of slides by Mr. Bert Jackson, of Sunderland, was placed 
first, and a set by Mr. W. Coats, Junior, Tynemouth, second. 
The Council note with regret, that ‘the judges recommend that the 
plaque be withheld. as the work entered in the competition is not of 
a sufficiently high standard to merit a Federation plaque, and hope 
that the work will be of a better quality in future competitions. 

A loan collection of slides was got ‘together from some of the lead- 
ing slide makers in the north and circulated along with the compe- 
tition slides, amongst the various societies who applied for same. 

Tt is with regret that the Council received the resignations of 
Messrs. R. Borrow and H. L. Thomson, editor and business manager 
respectively of the “Federation Record,” the publication of which 
is thereby. suspended, and trust that a Year Book or other such 
publication will be established to take the place of the “ Record.” 

The finances of the Federation are in a satisfactory condition. 
The federated societies are:—Bishop Auckland, Blaydon, Consett 
and District, Crook and District, Dudley and District, Gateshead, 
Gateshead Teachers N. H. Society, Hartlepools P, and S., Jarrow and 
District, Newcastle and Northern Counties, South Shields, Sunder- 
land, and Tynemouth. 
Blyth and District Camera Club has newly joined. 

President (re-elected), W. S. Corder; secretary (re-elected), J. B. 
Scott, 2, Walton Avenue, North Shields. 


eae es 
CINEMATOGRAPH BLINDNESS. 


Dr. Epwarp Macennis writes from Dublin to a recent issue of 
“The Lancet” reporting a case which recently came under his 
notice demonstrating the effect which an intense white light, such 
as is necessary for a cinematograph exhibition, may have on the 
sensitive retina. 

“A young lady, aged twenty-one years, consulted me with regard 
to what she called ‘a sort of blindness.’ The history was that up 
to the time she had witnessed a cinematograph display of abou! 
fifteen or twenty minutes’ duration she had ‘ good vision and strong 
eyes,’ but that when leaving the hall she experienced a difficulty in 
seeing objects and felt as if she were entering a darkened room. 
This continued for two or three hours and then, as adaptation of the 
retina gradually took place, objects became more distinct. She had 
considerable headache, a sensation of dazzling, and spasmodic con- 
traction of the eyelids. These symptoms remained for about twenty- 
four hours. On the following day there was slight eye pain, with 
considerable reduction of the visual acuity. The pupils were o 
medium size and the reaction was normal. I advised her to remain 
in a darkened room, to have the eyes gently massaged, and to take 
a hot bath. I gave internally bromide of ammonium. She wore 
tinted glasses for some days and is now quite recovered. 

“The condition produced by exposure to excessive light is some- 


times spoken of as blindness of the retina, anesthesia of the retir 
and neurasthenic asthenopia. ‘Retinal electrocution’ is the te 
Darier uses when writing of the cerebral and retinal shocks produc 
by the passage of an electric current through the upper part of 
body and the head. This suggests to me the term ‘retinal gj 
matocution’ for the condition produced by the intense flashes 
white light. Those who have witnessed these living-picture displa 
must have experienced that peculiar ‘tiredness’ of the eyes caused 
exhaustion of the retina, and how gratifying it was to close the 8) 
lids and thus relieve the strain. Until some improvement tak 
place in the mode of exhibiting these pictures and in rendering ] 
intense the light the public should be warned of the danger a 
advised to wear tinted glasses when looking at them, and each q 
play should not exceed one minute.” 


a 


ON LIGHTING PROFILES. 


(A communication to the Photographic Society of Philadelphia), 
Tur mistake most amateurs make in photographing in profile is 
getting the illumination too flat, so that even a beautiful contour 
marred in the making. A profile will be made most successfully’ 
introducing the light rather behind the head, so as to throw 4 
receding boundaries of the front of the forehead, eyes, cheek, n 
and chin into half tint. The principal light will be on ‘the up 
parts of the temple, cheek-bone and the ear; and the prinej 
shadows under the hair, upon the cheek and temple, and under t 
eye-brow, close to the nose. The whole of the front of the iris of f 
eye will be light, except close under the eyelashes. The pupil of t 
eye will be scarcely visible, but the eye-ball will appear darkest wh 
the pupil is supposed to be. With a light background, a beauti 
relief will be given the head, especially if the background is kept 
a considerable distance from the head, so as to secure atmospht 
around. it. 

A profile illuminated as suggested above ought never to be und 
exposed, and care must be taken not to make the contrast of lig 
and shade too violent; the object is to get delicate shadows 
judicious use of reflected light rather than by employment of dir 
illumination. The reflectors should be of different shades, so as 
modify the light. 

One thing to remember especially in making a profile photogra 
is that the slightest difference in the angle at which the top or SI 
light enters the studio and falls upon the head makes either a pict 
or an unmeaning blur. (We are not referring to artistic blur.) 1 
photographer who desires this may secure it by racking a little ¢ 
of focus. 

We have said above that the most effective profile illuminations ¢ 
generally those made by a side light behind the head, but it d 
not follow that all profiles should receive an illumination of this Joa 
Some features are more effectively illuminated by light more inelin 
to the front, but when a front light is employed a dark backgrou 
must be used to secure proper relief to the head. The student m 
find some beautiful examples of effective profiles in, the impressions 
ancient Greek coins Joun Barrier 


a 


Tur Right to be Photographed.—German gipsies at Haddingt 
near Duns, are alive to the money value of their portraits. On 
photographer appearing in their camp he was immediately 8 
rounded, and told he would not be allowed to take'a snapshot withe 
first paying 10s. They refused a shilling, The photographer } 
the Parish Church gate between him and the band, but they c@ 
after him in force with a blanket held up in front, and when mot 
was still refused, and the photographer attempted to take a snap th 
commenced to throw mud at him. . 

Tue Yorkshire Union.—The arrangements for the annual excursl 
—to York, this year—are now completed and described in a cireu 
issued by the secretary, Mr. Ezra Clough, 10, Farncliffe Road, Bre 
ford. Special photographic facilities have been granted for 


occasion. 

Accorpine to a daily paper, the Kaiser has had a Réntgen By: 
apparatus installed in the Castle of Prolkelivitz, where he is 2 
shooting, to determine the course of shots in large game killed ont 
royal estate, and to study the wounds caused by modern firearms. 
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Exhibitions, 


ae 
KODAK PICTURES OF THE PRINCE'S TOUR. 


in exhibition of over 150 photographs taken by the correspon- 
it of the “ Daily Mirror,” Mr. Ivor Castle, who accompanied the 
nce and Princess of Wales throughout their Indian tour is 
y being held at the Strand Gallery of the Kodak Company, near 
Charing Cross Station. 

the collection includes an immense variety of subjects, from 
rior portraits under the most unfavourable conditions to snap- 
ts in the blazing Indian light. The negatives, it is therefore 
resting to state, were obtained in every case upon the Kodak 
-film, exposed in one or other of the Kodak cameras. In their 
ibited form the products of Mr. Ivor Castle’s skill and tireless 
rgy are presented as bromide enlargements by ringing the changes 
four of the five brands of Eastman bromide papers. The effects 
ainable upon the “Royal,” “platino-matt,” and other Kodak 
mide papers are sufficiently well known to require no description 
mus; enough to say that the exhibition permits the visitor to 
how the papers have been turned to good effect in treating nega- 
s of widely different character. The prints, we may also me 
1, tepresent only a portion of those taken in the course of the 
r.. The whole number would fill a gallery with many times the 
2, of the wall space which the Kodak Company are able to set 
rt in their cool and comfortable retreat from the heat and noise 
he Strand. The exhibition is open free to the public daily from 
to 6, and on Saturdays from 10 to 2. 


Patent Dews. 


——_@—__—_ 


rocess patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
hoto Mechanical Notes.” 


‘he following applications for patents were made between May 
and 19 :— 

EGEES.—No. 11,224. Improvements in squeegees. John Wilkin- 
son and Alfred Wilkinson, 4, St. Anne’s Square, Manchester. 
DERS.—No. 11,227. Improved means for printing borders on 
photographs. Robert White, 46, Appin Road, Dennistoun, 
Glasgow. 

BON Tissur.—No. 11,304. Improvements in the carbon process 
by enhancing the keeping properties of the tissue. August 
Schrieber, 37, Richmond Terrace, Clapham Road, London, 8.W. 
i Copres.—No. 11,312. Improvements in the production of copies 
of tracings, drawings, and other transparencies. Henry Lionel 
Shaweross, 15, Water Street, Liverpool. 

Ms.—No. 11,346. Improved photographic films for film packs, 
change boxes, cameras, etc. John Edward Thornton, 
Altrincham, Cheshire. 
JECTION.—No. 11,416. Improvements in projecting photographs 
or transparent pictures im instantaneous succession on a screen 
by sunlight, and apparatus therefor. George Robson, Lloyd’s 
Bank Buildings, Canute Road, Southampton. 

ARGING.—No. 11,620. Improvements in photographic enlarging 
and reducing apparatus. Houghtons Limited, and James 
Wright Craig, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Southampton Build- 
ings, London. 

EMATOGRAPH Firms.—No. 11,762. Improvements in cinemato- 
graph films. Compagnie Generale de Phonographes, Cinemato- 
graphes, et Appererils de Preceision, 1, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 


COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


se specifications are obtainable, price 8d.. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

MFICIAL Ligur.—No. 3,128, 1906. The apparatus consists of a 
stand, carrying burners in tiers, usually three in number, the 
lowest one a short distance from the floor, while the others are 
distributed to give an equal illumination over the whole person. 
Behind these burners is a large reflecting or diffusing screen, 


which may be of light cloth carried on rails at the top of the 
stand, and varied in width by altering the angles of the rails 
or drawing in the screen. The burners are also adjustable in 
position to concentrate or scatter the light as required. A is 
the stand supported on the tripod legs a hinged to it, or carried 
in any other convenient manner. Gas is led to the tubular post 
through the pipe B, and upon the post are secured the two upper 
tiers of burners C and the lower tier Cl. Three burners are 
shown on each side of the upper tiers and two on the lower, but 


of course the number of burners and their arrangement may be 
altered. All the burners can be turned to any position required 
so as to distribute or concentrate ithe light in the most efficient 
manner. Behind the burners and carried by the stand is the 
reflecting screen D, consisting of a light curtain suspended on 
‘the arms d at the top of the stand, and hamging down to the 
floor. The arms d are pivoted at d1 to the stand and are 
adjusted to give the required width to the screen, which may 
also be fully or only partially extended as found desirable. 
Owing to the distribution of the light, part of which comes 


from the burners close to the floor, the sitter is illuminated 
from head to foot, and sharp shadows are eliminated by the 
reflecting screen which softens the light by diffusion. For taking 
the head and shoulders only the upper tiers of lights would be 
used, while for groups all the lights would be employed, spread 
out to their full width. Marwood Short, 1, The Collonade, 
Ramsgate. 


Forprne Cameras.—No. 10,600, 1905. The invention relates to a 


photographic camera having the rearmost part of the camera 
case—which has the bellows attached and carries the sensitive 
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surface—movable towards and away from the body of the camera ; 
the combination of a certain construction to ensure movement 
of the rearmost part in parallel planes towards and away from 
the body of the camera, and a certain mechanism—adapted to be 
operated from the exterior of the camera case—for moving and 
ensuring the parallel movement of the rearmost part towards 
and away from the lens for the purpose of correctly focussing 


without movement of the lens with respect to the lens front. 
Arthur Lewis Adams, 26, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


A process for preparing pigment images in monochrome, poly- 
chrome, or natural colours, and printing plates, with a silver salt 
or an emulsion of the same, M, J. Mézaros. Fr. Pat. 552,815. 
March 30, 1905. 
The present methods of preparing images in pigments and 

plates are based on the light-sensitiveness of bichroma 
tine. There are, however, some notable disadvantages. Thus, 
amongst others, it is not possible to make plates that will keep; 
Further, the sensitiveness is comparatively small, so that it is 
not possible to make photographs direct or enlargements on them, 
and one cannot follow the progress of printing. The new pro- 
cess obviates these disadvantages in that one can use the ordi- 
nary emulsions of bromide or chloride of silver; with these the 
original may be taken in the ordinary way, and the develop- 
ment, fixing, etc., is as usual. Great stress is laid on the import- 
ance of thoroughly washing after developing and fixing. The 
chromate necessary for the preparation of the pigment images 
is added afterwards to the gelatine, and is not used as a 
sensitiser. The silver image is immersed in a solution of 
bichromate of potash, or ammonia, or other salt for three or five 
minutes. It is necessary to fix in the film the chromic acid 
which has been absorbed by the gelatine in proportions cor- 
responding to the shadows of the image. This is effected by 
immersing the plate in a solution which can dissolve the metal 
of the image, whilst at the same time the chromic acid precipi- 
tates the solution of the metal in the form of an insoluble 
chromate. For this purpose it is convenient to immerse the 
plate, after the chromate ‘bath, in 2—3 per cent. solution of 
nitric acid. The chromate and nitric acid baths may be mixed. 
The insoluble chromate precipitated in the image-bearing film 
in proportion to the shadows, combines with the gelatine, so 
that the image may be developed with warm water in the usual 
manner of carbon printing, and only tthe soluble parts of the 
gelatine are dissolved. A gelatine relief is thus produced which 
may be hardened in the usual manner, and can be used for 
printing, or an electrotype may be cast of it: The film of the 
image may be coloured with any convenient colouring matter 
to obtain a transparency—a negative for printing or a positive 
on paper, coloured at will; or a precipitate can be produced 
of any desired colour in the gelatine, for example, sulphate 
of baryta to make the image visible. When pigmentary or 
coloured images are required, the necessary pigments should be 
added to the gelatine before the coating of the plates, films, or 
papers. It should also be noted that besides the necessary pig- 
ments, orthochromatic sensitisers may be added, but these are 
quite independent and have nothing to do with one another. 
With the new process it will also be possible to obtain poly- 
chrome effects by superimposing ‘several films with different 
colours, at the same time the different films may be orthochro- 
matised so that each is sensitive to the colour contained in the 
film, or any other. It is thus possible to obtain colour effects 
of great diversity , and also in natural colours. It is also pos- 
sible to produce in the same way images in the complementary 
colours to nature, and in tthe same way print in natural colours. 
Sid Aone eee ee een 


printing 
ed gela- 


Tue death took place on May 24, at his residence, High Street, 
West Cornforth, of Mr. John William Chambers, photographer, 

Scppen Death of a Photographer.—The painfully sudden death 
took place last week of Mr. James Frederick Lowrie, of No. 1, 
Rectory Road, Beckenham, a photographer trading at Beckenham 
and Bromley in the name of “Valery.” Mr. Lowrie dropped dead 
while taking a photograph of a girl in his studio at Victoria Cham- 
bers, High Street, Bromley. ‘Lhe deceased was fifty-three years of 
age. The cause of death was aortic valve disease of the heart. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Dew Dyaterials. 


The Gem Tricol Plate (Revised Issue). Made by the Gem Dry Py 
Company, Willesden Green, London, N.W. 

The new issue of the panchromatic plate made by the Gem Qo 
pany evidences the activity of this firm in matters orthochromat 
The aim of the company has been to provide a plate of moder 
speed which is highly orthochromatic, which can be used as { 
red-sensation plate in three-colour work and at the same time m 
be applied to landscape orthochromatic work without a yellow sere 
In this Jast connection the makers have had in view the production 
a plate of such a character that the orthochromatic effect upon itt 
screened would be obtained in less time than upon a more raj 
ortho-plate exposed through a filter. Without questioning the y 
dom of such an.objective, it is our belief that a plate requires me 
enhanced yellow sensitiveness to imitate the results of a screen 
plate. That the Gem plate possesses orthochromatic properties 
a very pronounced order we have discovered in our experience Wi 
it, and the fact is clearly shown in tests which we publish helo 
But we nevertheless have found it difficult to suppose that a ye 
decided gain was not obtained by the use of a yellow filter. Ast 
makers say, the plate is not a rapid one; but for many purpos 
where speed is not the chief desideratum, but where colour-corret 
rendering is important, the new plates should be found altogeth 
satisfactory. 

The following are tests made by Mr. S. E. Sheppard, B.&c., 1 
the sample supplied to us, Batch No. 4,642:— 

Inertia (H and D pyro-soda). .42. 

Blue sensitiveness 4.5 

Yellow sensitiveness’ ~~" ; 

K (velocity constant of development with standard ferro 
oxalate): .040. 

Y w (density giving power): 3.12. . 

T (time for standard gradation of 1 with above developer). 9 
minutes. 

The light used in these tests is acetylene with the later scret 
(PHor. Joury., 906, 46, 115), giving a closer approximation | 
daylight than the one used for the former tests (PHor. JOURN 
Noy., 1904, p. 292), but measured against the former so as to mal 
the above comparable with previous figures given in these columns 


on and Wart 


Wellington Self-toning Paper. Made by Welling 
Elstree, Herts. | 
This new introduction of Messrs. Wellington and Ward’s reach 
us with no indication of its character other than that it is a papt 
of the self-toning class. However, we were glad to see from th 
instructions that the fixing bath in which the prints are to be tone 
is to be kept alkaline by the addition of bicarbonate of soda 1 
the proportion of 30 grains to the pint of bath, We firs satisfie 
ourselves that this quantity is sufficient for the purpose. The hat 
as compounded in Messrs. Wellington and Ward’s instructions J 
distinctly alkaline, and therefore the objection w hich is brougi 
against self-toning papers prints on which are immersed directl 
in a plain solution of hypo—viz., that the toning action may bi 
due‘ to acid decomposition of the bath—cannot apply in this .. 
The makers direct that the prints be placed immediately im th 
hey cannot be criticised adversely £0 


we were curious to see the effec 
oun 


ng, OF 
dnesi 


hypo-bicarbonate, and while 
recommending this procedure, i 
of washing prints before fixing. The result of doing 205.0 
was to inc e to a very notable extent the speed of tom 
what amounts to nearly the the same thing in the end, the co 
of the tone obtainable in a given time. We say nearly the 
thing, because we obtained tones of a coldness on washed a 
which we could not get on those unwashed, however long, wit : 
reason, we kept them in the hypo. The effect of the pela 
wash is so distinct and so beneficial to the manipulation of 4 
paper that we referred the point to Messrs. Wellington and Ward 
seeing that no mention of it was made in the printed instruc ions 
They inform us that the same thing has been recently observed 
themsely and that the procedure is one which they recommen! : 
and which they will advise in future instructions. The preliminat) 
T 


eaTiancniel val 
a trouble, and the results are im in € TY 


wash is scarcely any ext 
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an improvement on those without the wash. We say this with 
ct to the usual aim of users of self-toning papers at producing 
normal effects of separate gold toning. If the aim, however, 
r prints of a very pleasing warm brown or sepia tone, then it 
be an advantage to omit the first washing in using Wellington 
P. We need say no more of the paper except that in depth and 
less its results are admirable, and we congratulate the firm on 
ng placed upon the market a material which yield results of 
perfection by a process which is theoretically and chemically 


i 


m Sandell Films and Plates, Ltd., notify us that in future all 
: films will be issued colour-sensitive, the character of forth- 
ng batches being of a kind which is the result of recent im- 
ements in manufacture. 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


“Primus” Film Squeegee. Sold by W. Butcher and Sons, 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 

ie drawing clearly illustrates the construction and use of this 
} instrument. Lengths of roll film are drawn between the two 


Jer blades, and so robbed of superfluous moisture. The handle 
thich the rubbers are mounted is divided and hinged to facilitate 
insertion of the end of the band of film. The price is 2s. 


RTIsTIC Lenses.—Some recent notes on the Eidoscope lens of Her- 
‘is, Paris, sold in this country by Mr. F. C. Clarkson, Colchester, 
2 particulars of the optical properties of the lens submitted to 
which we have reason to believe have been misinterpreted by 
se who possibly have not read the articles on the qualities per- 
sible or even desirable in lenses for the specific purposes of por- 
ture and other work in which an artistic effect is aimed at. It 
7 therefore be well for us to state the facts which are a natural 
‘lary of the figures and results we quoted. The Hidoscope lens, 
xn stopped down, is capable of giving sharp definition over a 
lerately wide angle—that is to say, it may be used successfully 
outdoor photography of various descriptions. At its larger aper- 
3s a certain amount of aberration is introduced into the image, 
this introduction produces the very effect of slight diffusion 
ich it has been the aim of Major Puyo and others to secure—for 
using effects in portraiture particularly. A number of prints 
m negatives made with the lenses which lie before us bear out 
s quality of the instruments—which, we learn, have been pur- 
sed to the number of more than twenty-five by one leading 
‘isian firm of photographers, and are in use in several of the lead- 
studios in the West End of London. These prints can be seen 
our offices by any one calling within the next fourteen days, 
the best method of! judging of the lenses’ capabilities, we may 
gest, is to take advantage of the offer of the English representa- 
» to allow fourteen days’ free trial of a selected instrument. 

YnGattves by Post.—The Tress Company, 205, Oxford Street, 
ndon, draw our attention to a new introduction of theirs for 
ilitating the safe transmission of negatives through the post. It 
sists of a stout case of tinned iron taking a plate box of quarter, 
f, or whole plate size. The box is pushed tightly into the case, 
. end of which is then closed and fastened by a simple catch. 


The case has then only to be tied with string and a label attached 
to be ready for posting. The cases are strongly, though not heavily, 
made, and should withstand a very great deal of wear and tear. 
The prices are: whole-plate 2s., half-plate 1s. 3d., and quarter 1s,, all 
post free. Reductions on these prices can be made when a quantity 
of the cases is despatched at one time. 


—_—____q—_<§_ 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


Messrs. Mawson and Swan have just issued a book of instruction 
for the use of their photographic products, in which they have 
assembled formule for developers, hints on lantern slide making, and 
two chapters on orthochromatic photography. These latter provide 
some very useful reading at the present time when orthochromatic 
matters are so prominently before photographers, and we are glad 
to see that the author, Mr. Arthur Payne, has revised the matter 
and added a new section on “Orthochromatic Photography for Pic- 
torial Effect.” The book, which is obtainable free from Mosley 
Street, Neweastle-on-Tyne, contains a number of instructive half- 


one illustrations, among which is one of a photograph made with 
ordinary stage lighting with two seconds’ exposure at f/6 on a 
Mawson “Ortho B.” plate. Another illustration of the effective use 
of ortho plates in landscape photography is reproduced herewith 
from a negative made on the “Ortho B.” plate through an adjusted 
light-filter in one quarter-second exposure at //6. We would advise our 
readers to apply for the publication, which Messrs. Mawson and 
Swan offer free. 

A new booklet of “Ferrotype Photography” has been published 
y Messrs. H. Dawson and Son, 42, Norfolk Street, London, W.C., 
and deals with ‘the opportunities for profit in the rapid outfits, well 
known as the “Quta” and “Takukwick.” These instruments for 
each and bazaar photography have met with considerable success, 
and the hints on their manipulation contained in the little volume 
should ‘therefore be welcome. 

Messrs. Elliott and Sons advise us that on and after June 1 
Barnet bromide and gaslight postcards will be put up in packets 
containing eighteen cards and two masks at the following reduced 
prices :—Ordinary size, 54 x 34, 1s.; midget size, 54 x 23, 8d. 

A special list for professional photographers is newly issued by 
the Tress Co., 205, Oxford Street, London, W. In the matters of 
price and novelty the list contains much to attract custom from pro- 
fessional workers, for the firm issuing it has the reputation for 
swiftness in developing any idea likely to be of use to the profession, 
and its business is evidently run on a small margin of profit. 


The price list for enlarged negatives, retouching, and other trade 
work, which reaches us from the firm of Zano, 4, Manor Road, Stoke 
Newington, London, N., discloses the very moderate charges made 
for work which is in frequent demand and which, we are pleased 
to find, is turned out of commendable quality. A print (before us) 
from an enlarged cabinet negative done in the ordinary way of 
business is excellent in preserving the character of the original. 


The large new catalogue of the City Sale and Exchange reaches 
us from 91-94, Fleet Street, E.C., and contains, we find, very com- 
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plete descriptions of modern apparatus for amateur and professional. 
The “City Sale” is confident of its power to serve professionals, and 
an inspection of the pages of its list should certainly convince the 
buyer of the very inclusive character of its business facilities. The 
catalogue (300 pages) is offered free to B.J. readers. 

By favour of Messrs. A. E. Staley we have been able to inspect 
a large series of prints from negatives of Canterbury Cathedral 
taken by Mr. Stanley E. Fincham, of West Dulwich. All the nega- 
tives, which number altogether about fifty, were made with one or 
other of the “Planastigmat” lenses, of which Messrs. Staley issue 
several varieties suitable for outdoor and studio photography. Can- 
terbury Cathedral, by reason of its great height, is a severe test 
of the covering power of a ens, and therefore the prints before us, 
in which the field is covered sharply to the extreme corners in all 
but a few instances, constitute a remarkable testimony to the quality 
of the “Planastigmat” in this respect. We should add, also, for 
the information of those who have not photographed these par- 
ticular subjects, that in many cases an extreme rise of front is 
necessary, and the work of the lens is therefore seen under the most 
exacting conditions. We are bound to admit that the prints 
demonstrate the ability of the lens to come through such an ordeal 
with great eclat. Previous y we have reviewed in these columns 
certain of the series of the “ Planastigmats,” and we are therefore glad 
to have the opportunity of drawing attention again to the credit- 
able work of these moderate priced instruments. 

“THE PROFESSIONAL PHorocRAPHER.”—Under this title a monthly 
magazine has appeared, under the auspices of Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., 
and will be issued at a yearly subscription of 6s. 6d. The first 
number, May, but issued a few days ago, is excellently produced, 
contains some pages of technical information on Kodak apparatus 
and products, and evinces the excellent policy of promoting good 
prices for good work. 
| Krom E. Merck, 16, Jewry Street, E.C., we have received the 
May issue of their very comprehensive list of chemicals. 


Doectings of Societies. 


eg eennaee, 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


June. Name of Society. Subject. 


South London Photo. Society... 
Bristol Photographic Club ...... 
Aberdeen Photographic Assn. 
Scottish Photo. Federation 
Everton Camera Club. 


Outing to Old Maldon. 
Outing te Bourton and District, 


Outing to Bieldside and Corbie Linn, 


Outing to Loch Lomond, 
Outing to Windermere, 


Worthing Camera Olu : 
North Middlesex Photo. So 
Hackney Photographic Society 


Blackburn Camera Club .. 


Outing to Midhurst, via Chichester. 
Outing to Burnham and Paglesham. 
“Question Box,” 
{anneal Picnic to Chester ‘and Eaton 
Hall. 


OT BO bo to bo 


Rt 


“ Framing Photographs.” Demon- 
z strated. Mr. T. L. Baker, Demon. 
Southampton Camera Club ..... stration of ‘Platinochrom.” Mr, 


| 


S. G. Kimber. 


6 North Middlesex Photo. Soc. vantern sHet and Print Competitions. 
, P Shey 0 Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting. Election 
6. Edinburgh Photo. Society . | of Office-Bearers and Councillors, 
6... Leeds Camera Club.......... Discussion on “ Exposure,” 
Lec Hull Photographic Society ...| General Meeting. 
Norrx Mrpprrsex Socrery.—Mr. J. McIntosh lectured on the 16th 
inst. on orthochromatic plates and filters, He pointed out that 


there is a doubtful advantage in using ortho plates without filters, 
and in nine-tenths of the work to be done a filter is absolutely neces- 
sary. And further. that the filter must be adjusted to the plate. 
Plates vary in regard to their sensitiveness to colours, some being 
adjusted mainly for yellow, others yellow and green, and the 
panchromatic down to the red. A careful test should be made with 


the filter employed upon a coloured diagram, as suggested by Sir 
Wm, Abney, to ascertain if it renders the colours in their correct 
value; and a further test should be made upon a chart with gradations 
of grey from very light to very dark, first without a filter, and then 
in varying increased times to ascertain how much more exposure is 
required. The two exposed plates to be developed together, and then 
it will easily be seen which gives the’correct rendering to match the 


| 
| plate taken without a screen, 
destroy atmospheric effects. 


If a correct filter be used it wil 


Watktry (SHEFFIELD) Conservative Chup CAMERA AND Op] 
Lantern Socrety.—At a meeting last week, a demonstratig 
bromide toning was given by Mr. H. S. Nutt, assisted by Mr, § 
During the course of his remarks, Mr. Nutt particularly impre 
upon his hearers that the platino-matt bromide of any make ig 
most unsuitable for toning, this particular brand being made 
black tones, as its name implies. No fewer than eleven diffe 
processes were demonstrated, four of them being (a) direct proces 
the remainder indirect, embracing, hypo-alum, mercuric-platin 
Ferguson’s copper method ; blue toning, which, by modification, g 
green. The effect of bleaching with various agents, in the sulpl 
toning, was shown by successively bleaching on cupric bromide, cu 
chloride, iodine, ferricyanide, and chloride of lime, followed by ime 
sion of the bleached prints in a bath of sulphide 3 gr. to the oz, ¥ 
one drop of hydrochloric acid added. Bichromate and Dr. Bradl 
vanadium toning process were also shown. 


Sour Lonpon Prorocrarutc Socrrry.—At a recent meeting, | 
A. R. F. Evershed gave a demonstration upon the oil-printing proc 
He claimed that the process could be either essentially automatic 
essentially personal, and was as much under the control as gl 
bichromate. He considered “oil” superior to gum because it 4 
a constructive process, whereas gum was destructive. The proc 
is based on the fact that bichromated gelatine hardens on expos 
to light, and that if it is exposed under the negative and afterwa) 
soaked in water it absorbs moisture in inverse ratio to the hig 
action. The moistened parts of such film would repel any greg 
substance, while the hardened portions would retain it. The proc 
has been fully explained in our pages, but Dr. Evershed claims 
have discovered that thymol is the best preservative agent, a 
those photographers who have a tempted the process will find t 
following hints, which are the result of long experience, of gré 
value :— 


he image is nearly dry; (2) t 
he bru 


Much ink will be deposited if (1) t 
dabbing is heavy and slow; (3) the pigment is fine, and 1 
well charged; (4) the temperature of the air is high. 

Little ink will be deposited if (1) the image is very mois 
dabbing is light and quick; (3) the pigment is stiff and 
comparatively clean; (4) the temperature of the air is low. 

New Camera Club.—A meeting of those interested in this matt 
was held at Charing Cross Hotel on the 24th inst. Amongst tho 
present were Mr. Fraser Sandeman (in the chair), Rev. F. C. 
bert, Messrs. R. W. Craigie, A. C. Beard, Leonard Marshall, Lesl 
Clift, Child Bayley, Calder Marshall, Horsley Hinton, Holding 
J. W. Jones, Duncannon, Pearson, E. E. Austen, J. G. 
Perrott Smith, Sanders, G. S. Russell, Powles, Cator, Simme 
Gurney, Cope, Scrivener, Fairholme, and Evershed. After 
remarks from the Chairman, pointing out how the closing of t! 
ub had created a void in the photographic world, and how th 
bsence of a club for purely photographic purposes was felt by | 
teat many, he called on Mr. Fairholme, who laid before the meet 
ng a schme for the re-establishment of a camera club. He sail 
Temises, now being rebuilt, close to Charing» Cross, could b 


; Qt 
he bru 


Lan 


Evan 
kjael 
a fey 
he ol 


tained at a reasonable rent, in which the following accommodatior 
vould be provided :—Club room, studio, enlarging room, four @ 
ve dark rooms, daylight room, and printing room. Light refresh 
ments would be provided, but not luncheons or dinners, To worl 
he club without loss would need 250 town members at 2 guineds 
annual subscription, and seventy-five country members at 1 guinea. 
Towards the membership he had received between seventy and 
eighty promises of Support, amongst whom are the Duke of New: 
castle, Viscount Maitland, Baron de Meyer, Colonel Paget, Messrs: 
Linley Sambourne, J. W. Gordon, Hebeler, Farquhar, Laurence, 
Bale Rider, and many of those present at the meeting. To put the 
club on a satisfactory basis it was proposed to form a small syndi- 
cate with a capital of between £500 and £600, and towards this 
amount over £120 had been subscribed. Those joining the club 
would be required to take up one share in the syndicate. After a 
short discussion it was proposed by Mr. Evyershed and seconded by 
Mr. Evans, “That it is desirable a camera club should be formed, 
and those present at this meeting pledge themselves to do all in ther 
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er to promote this object,” and carried unanimously. Several 
stions were then asked, and a discussion ensued in which the 
wing participated: Messrs. Sandeman, Craigie, Clift, Beard, 
sley Hinton, Cator, Leonard Marshall, Gurney, Pearson, Evans, 
sholme, and EHvershed, and it was proposed by Mr. Austen, 
mded by Mr. Gurney, and passed unanimously, “That the fol- 
ng, Messrs. Craigie, Evans, Evershed, Fairholme, Pearson, Sande- 
, and Perrott Smith, be appointed a provisional committee, with 
er to take all the necessary steps to form the club. At the 
gestion of the chairman a guarantee fund for the preliminary 
snses was initiated, and £30 subscribed. After a vote of thanks 
he Chairman the meeting dissolved. 


mmercial § Legal Intelligence. 


(ae 


Bristot Bankruptcy.—A meeting of creditors has been held in 
1ection with the affairs of Harold Edward Brightman, photo- 
her, of 39, Colston Street. Mr. Frank Richardson appeared for 
debtor. The statement of affairs shows liabilities amounting 
175, and the deficiency is explained at £333. The debtor attri- 
is his failure to bad trade. He is thirty-four years of age, and 
3s that he began business about seven and a half years ago in 
nership with his father, who died in February, 1902. He also 
2s that accouhts made up at the time showed that there was a 
1 surplus after providing for the liabilities, some of which the 
or subsequently discharged. The debtor’s effects were dis- 
1ed for rent at the end of April, when the debtor instructed the 
ioneers to dispose of the whole of his stock-in-trade by auction ; 
was accordingly done, and the proceeds, after payment of rent 
) and expenses, were paid to the debtor’s solicitors. The sum of 
19s. in their hands will be accounted to the Official Receiver. 
household furniture is claimed by the debtor’s wife, having 
settled upon her prior to marriage in September, 1901. 


? the Burton Bankruptcy Court on Wednesday, Mrs. Eleanor 
le, a widow, lately carrying on business as a photographer at 
High Street, appeared for her public examination. The 
lities were stated to be £200 12s. 8d., of which £162 5s. 2d. 
expected to rank, and, after deducting the assets (£58 165s.), 
3 was a deficiency of £162 5s. 2d. Her husband's liabilities 
inted to £308, but she thought his stock-in-trade would be 
h £100, the debtor having the same instruments to work with 
then her husband died. She could not tell what she made 
ng any year, although she repudiated the idea of the Official 
iver that it would be £500 a year. In trying to pay off her 
and’s debts she had failed to keep her head above water. The 
ination was closed. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


IRTHERN Photographic Company.—Capital £7,000, in £1 shares. 
quire the business of a photographer, carried on at 18, Bank 
et, Carlisle, by T. M. Laws. No initial public issue. First 
tors (not less than three nor more than seven): J. Dorman, 
Stocks, W. Carrick, A. McFarlane, and T. M. Laws. £10. As 
by company. 18, Bank Street, Carlisle, Cumberland. 


THEOBALD AnD Co., dealers in photographic goods, Staines 
1, Hounslow.—A meeting of creditors was held on May 11, and 
atement of affairs was submitted showing liabilities £1,657, 
assets £569. A composition of 6s..dd. in the £1 was agreed to, 
ble 2s. 6d. down, 2s. 6d. in November, and 1s. 3d. in March 
, the first two payments being guaranteed by the debtor’s 
ar and sister. 


LLA-Gray Photo Paper Company.—£2,000, in £1 shares. 
quire the business, premises, and patent rights of the Photo- 
hic Development Syndicate, Ltd. (in liquidation), and to adopt 
sreement with H. Jenkins. No initial public issue. 


Correspondence. 


*«* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

“* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—It has been suggested that, during the Convention 
week, one or two “straight talks” on business methods (after the 
American pattern) should take place among the professional photo- 
graphers attending the meeting. 

If those of your readers who think such a thing desirable will 
kindly communicate with me, I will endeavour to make the neces- 
sary arrangements.—Yours truly, 

F. A, Briven, Hon. Sec. and Treasurer. 

East Lodge, Dalston Lane, London, N.E. 

May 28, 1906. 


[We hope the opportunity will be embraced.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF INTENSIFICATION. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I am very interested in the bromide strips kindly 
made by Mr. E. J. Wall, toned with the uranium and ferricyanide 
ath. TI am afraid, however, that they prove nothing, as in the 
cases where an absurdly disproportionate excess of ferricyanide has 
been used the colour of the print is greatly due to ferricyanide stain- 
ing, whilst where a great excess of uranium has been used sufficient 
ime has not been allowed for the colour to become what it cer- 
tainly could have become—viz., redder. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Wall’s strips No. 5 and No. 6, which have been toned with just 
about the relative quantities of uranium and ferricyanide, that Otter. 
erg states give brown and images respectively, are so similar in 
colour that the eye cannot tell any difference. Also, why is strip 
No. 8 distinctly browner than No. 7? This entirely contradicts all 
he other colour comparisons. Microscopic examination of the 
separated films indicates also that the brownest images are due to 
a@ little red deposit on the black silver image; the reddest images 
are due to much red deposit on the same black image. A quantita- 
tive examination of 2 sq. cms. of each of strips 1 and 9 showed 
that the film of No. 9 contained considerably over eight times as 
much unaltered ferricyanide of potassium as the film of No. 1. 
The coloration of No. 9 was therefore obviously due largely to 
yellowish-brown ferricyanide. 

However, I do not see how the matter can be settled without 
definite molecular weight determinations, to see if an excess of 
uranium nitrate or ferricyanide induces two distinct compounds, 
My first experiments were conducted with the precise quantities 
stated by Otterberg, and my results proved that by giving the 
necessary time the negatives became the same colour within the 
limits of eye estimation; and, as a general rule, intensification made 
the gradation less steep with the excess of uranium.—Yours faith- 
fully, T, THorne Baker. 

Cricklewood, N.W., May 28, 1906. 


TONING WITHOUT GOLD. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your reply to your correspondent, “ Toning With- 
out Gold,” I am in perfect accord with your remarks in reference 
to the addition of acids or any other substance to the fixing bath 
that will decompose it; such methods are indeed “vile.” 

But I do take exception to the earlier remark “that the advan: 
tages of any method of doing without gold are illusory,” providing 
you refer to sound methods of development; and I call any develop- 
ing formula containing an appreciable amount of acid in it unsound, 
as most of the published formule are; but I do say that a developed 
image depending on the toning action of pyrogallol and metol for 
its tone, apart from acid, is the equal in every way (never mind 
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about being superior) to gold. Both these chemicals possess a strong 
toning action, in contradistinction to hydroquinone, prints developed 
with which must be subsequently gold-toned. 

I am sending you three developed prints on P.O.P. (matt, glossy, 
and a postcard) developed with the above agents, fixed in pure hypo 


only, and which are as permanen 
I consider the pure sepia ton 


t as any silver print can be. 
es vastly superior to the purplish 


tones of gold, whilst there is no comparison regarding the relative 


simplicity of the methods.—Yours faithfully, 


59, Deane Road, Liverpool, 
May 25, 1906. 


H. J. Matrapar. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In your reply in 
to “Toning Without Gold,” you 


paper of this date to postcard as 


characterised the acid fixing as a | 


“vile method,” which, in you opinion, it may be. But you say 
it is “not permanent.” All I can say I have a print done and 


toned so fifteen years ago, whic 
and exposed to light. 

1. I wash prints thoroughly. 

2. I harden, etc., by using I 
Wash well. 

3. I fix in hypo, 3 oz. to 20 oz. 
acid to each oz. of fixing, for + 
reddish-brownish tone, which I 
as permanent as any method. 

50, Christchurch Road, 8. W. 


[Our comments were obvious] 


h shows no change. It is framed 


ford method: alum, salt, water, 


of water, a drop (not more) of G.A. 
en minutes. Wash well. I get a 
find many like well. I find it 
J. L. Lyetz, 


y made in reference to toning, 


not to development. Our first correspondent might have assumed 


our attitude towards developmen 


of P.O.P. from the fact that we 


have published a number of articles on the subject of late in the 


JOURNAL, and devote some pages 
same process. Of the prints sent 


of the current “Almanac” to the 
, two are a warm brown and the 


other a purplish brown. All are free from stains and markings on 
the backs.—Hps., B.J.P.] 


THE STATE OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Your correspondent in the last issue of the B.J. is 
strictly accurate in his statements re the restoration work at Win- 
chester Cathedral. But in case his laboured account should be 
taken more seriously than is warranted, let me say that the Con- 
ventioners need not have the slightest fear of not being able to 
find abundant photographic work at Winchester Cathedral, as cer- 
tainly only one-sixth of the building, either exterior or interior 
(and that not the best portions from a photographic point of view) 
is unavailable for photography, and in my opinion there is a far 
larger superabundance of splendid work available than can be done 
in the few hours at the Convention’s disposal on the day they are 
to visit Winchester.—Yours faithfully, 

S. G. Kimser, 
Local Hon. Sec., P.C.U.K. 

Southampton, May 28, 1906. 

PROFESSIONAL COLOUR-PHOTOGRAPHY, 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I thank you for allowing Captain Davidson uncon- 
sciously to corroborate my statement that in 1903 I started colour 
photography at my studio. Looking over my notes, I see that I 
took Dr. Jumeaux’s first portrait negatives June 10, 1903, and I 
presented him with the same. Six days later Captain Davidson 
called for the first time for the same purpose, and he accepted the 
same favour. It was not necessary for him in fraternising ways to 
say he called frequently, without adding that I paid for all the 
three-exposure sittings with the negative sets. 

This belongs really to my technical training, for which I paid 
the piper with Lumiére’s filters, plates, material, instruction, etc., 
and to question me as to what I received from customers is uncalled 
for. 

I am sorry I cannot give a technically instructive reply, so 
please excuse me for omitting personal references from this con- 
densed form of defence, but the fact remains that for three months, 
from August 1, 1903, I showed specimens in my show-window, and 


I was perfectly ready to accept and execute orders for colour Dp. 
graphy.—Yours respectfully, Orto Prenntyai 


Gentlemen,—As doubtless Captain Davidson would regret 
publication of inaccurate statements, and in justice to Mr. Pfenni 
whose efforts in the direction of portraiture in colour seem unhay 
to haye been premature, I will call to your notice the fact that 
Mr. Pfenninger, of Brighton, and Messrs. Heath and Stoney 
of Plymouth, had, previously to the date mentioned, viz., ] 
1903, experimented largely in the direction of portraiture by 
tricolour methods then available. 

One thing is quite certain, and that is that Mr. Pfenninger 
using Lumiére plates and filters from October, 1902, and that T} 
in my possession a set of three-colour negatives of myself t¢ 
by Mr. Pfenninger early in 1903, at which time Mr. Pfenninger sho 
me tri-colour results which were certainly exhibited in his recep 
room as samples of his work, and, as far as my knowledge goes, 
first to be exhibted commercially. 

Personally, I am sorry to see that the pursuit of what is 
doubtedly destined to be the leading feature of the near ph 
graphic future should show petty jealousies which can only diy 
the attention of those concerned from the object in view.—I am, d 
Sirs, yours faithfully, Tuos. K, Grant 

4, Bloomsbury Street, 

New Oxford Street, London, W.C., 
May 26, 1906. 

Gentlemen,—I notice in the Brrrisn JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
May 25 the letter of Captain Lascelles Davidson, in which he is: 
quite accurate, leading one to suppose that Mr. Pfenninger | 
not use his studio for portraiture in colours as a business, but oj 
for experiment. He was taking portraits in colour when I f 
called on him, early in June, 1903, and he showed me some of | 
work. He afterwards let me have two sets of negatives (portraits 
ladies) for me to get some results by my process for comparis 
with the one he was using. 

Very soon after, I introduced Captain Davidson to him, who h 
several sets of negatives taken of himself in uniform. 

I really think it is due to Mr. Pfenninger that he should have t 
credit of having opened a studio for portraiture in natural colou 
in 1903. 4 

Portraits of two ladies and myself in colours, by my process fro 
his negatives, were among those of mine which were exhibits 
lately at the offices of the Britisw JourNAL. These were taken | 
June or July, 1903.—1 am, yours faithfully, B. Juwpaux, 

Southwick, Brighton, May 28, 1906. 

[Having allowed both sides to express their views, we mu 
decline to permit our space to be used further for prolonging th 
discussion.—Eps., Bree] 


SULPHITES AND THE PYRO DEVELOPER. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—HLike your correspondent, Mr. Parlow, I also trie 
Mr. T. Thorne Baker’s developer, and found it not only much inferio 
to metol-quinol, but also less satisfactory than a normal pyro-sod 
developer. 

As I did not wish to make up 50 oz. of each solution I calculate 


out the quantities per ounce of mixed developer, and the followin 
is the result taken from my notebook :— 


Pyro meee 4.375 grains. 
Sulphite 21.775 ” 
Soda Carb. 54.687 5) 
Citric acid 4.375 ,, 


Now, as the two latter must combine, I have calculated out the 
result, and as much as 9 grains of carbonate (or perhaps less) would 
be neutralised, and 7% grains of sodium citrate be formed. Eyer 
then there are 45 grains of carbonate in an ounce; surely this is 
quite unnecessary, as the average quantity recommended by plate 
makers is 24 grains. If the extra quantity is used to neutralise the 
effect of the citrate testrainer, would it not be more reasonable to 
omit the latter and reduce the soda, and thus make a saving im 
the cost, and get a workable developer?—Yours faithfully, 


A. GASCOIGNE. 
London, E.C. 
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METRIC MEASURES. 
To the Editors. 

tlemen,—Surely the “Ex Cathedra” note at the bottom of 
ening page of your issue of to-day must have been written with- 
ficient consideration. Has it ever been proposed to abolish 
se of vulgar fractions in any reasonable man’s advocacy of 
tric system—far less that of halves and quarters? Of course, 
may be fanatics who have said things which may be construed 
in this, but such do not represent the generality of advocates. 
uid be quite open for anyone to use, if he chooses, 4, 4, 4, 
-13, or any other fraction of an unit which he may like, pro- 
only that when he proceeds to measure out such quantities in 
se he makes use of the weights or measures legally sanctioned 
that is pretty much the practice now. 
3 quite true, as you remark, that there are units of weight 
easure in the definitions of the metric system which are rarely 
and which have therefore become to a great extent obsolete ; 
it an objection to a dictionary that it has-too many words in 
my of which are not in general use? They are available 
yer required—as, in fact, some of these are—and a rich vocabu- 
usually considered as a recommendation to a language. 
say there is no equivalent for the ordinary pound or chain. 
he half-kilo. is used in France instead of the old livre, and 
many for the pound. It is called by this name, but this 
se is not illegal any more than in England it is illegal to 
of a shilling as a bob. 
next proceed to say that there is no chain. Assuming that 
ean a survey chain of 66 ft., I would call your attention to 
ct that the legalised chain for this purpose in France is the 
:decametre (65.81 ft.), which is as convenient a length in use. 
jain only derives its convenience from its relation to the acre 
ile; with them, it would go, but it is quite possible to replace 


ior dozens and grosses, as there are several of each as terms 
le, they might well make room for definite words, but no one 
ies to make the use of the words illegal; only if disputes arise 
vtter must be expressed in sanctioned units. There will then 
doubts arising from customs of trade, whether local or general. 
ty man knows exactly what a pound or a shilling is (money), 
less he is acquainted with the customs of trade he requires 
erpreter to make his bargain, and this is a hindrance to the 
ansaction of business. 
te are two parties to a -argain. The buyer is obliged to pay 
ul tender, and his side of it is quite definite; the seller takes 
jage of customs, and may employ terms which in English mean 
ling quite different from that in which they are used, in fact, 
tht as well speak in a different language. 
effort was made long ago to remedy this by the Imperial 
ts and Measures Act, but it has failed for reasons which need 
discussed here. It remains to be seen whether the introduc- 
‘the metric system will ayail. 
ourse, that system will not meet everyone’s convenience and 
perfectly, and it cannot but cause some trouble and inconve- 
at first; but it is approved wherever it is in use, that. is, 
the civilised nations except British-born cnes. 
sting that you will pardon the length of this letter, I am, 
men, yours faithfully, J. F. Tennant, Lieut.-Gen., R.E. 
Jlifton Gardens, Maida Hill, W., 
May 23, 1906. 
‘note was not written in condemnation of the metric system, 
y drew attention to the remarkable report of the Postal Con- 
and to what appeared to be most probable reasons for the 
| being opposed by the representatives of metric countries. 
regard to the chain, this unit, we believe, was originally 
d, and the double decametre (which has been supplemented 
econd chain of 25 metres) was only legalised in acknowledg- 
f the fact that such a special unit was found to be necessary. 
yas the whole point of our note. Units not forming part of 
mple decimal series have proved to be necessary, and con- 
exists owing to the retention of old convenient units, and the 
action of new ones. From sundry sources we have been led 
lerstand that in several metric countries the confusion that 
in regard to weights and measures is as bad if not worse 
1 this country.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


Answers to Correspondents. 


ee gee 


*" All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tu Eprrors, Tue Britisx 
JOURNAL OF PuHoroGRapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*.* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


** Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*.* Hor the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs. HEnry 
GreEENWoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


A. G. Silvester, Church Square, West Hartlepool, Durham. 
Thomas Richardson. 

E. W. Wiggell, 33, Alexandra Place, Sirhowy, Tredegar, Mon, 
entitled ‘‘ Coming to Market in South Wales.” 

W. Sheeran, Watercastle, Durrow, Queen’s County, Ireland. Two Photographs of 
a Dinner given by Viscount De Vesci to his Workmen on his Estate at 
Abteyleix. 

J. G, Ewell, Oldtown, Abbeyleix, Queen’s County. Zwe Photographs of Lord and 
Laay De Vesci. 

R. Brown, Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare. 
Boys Football Club. 


Photograph of Sir 


Photograph 


Photograph of Christ Church Old 


Husv’s “ Txren-Cotour PxHorocraruy.”—Could you kindly tell me 
the publisher of Von. Hiibl’s book, translation by Klein, and the 
price for the same, stating whether it is nett or otherwise?— 
M. R. Ronatp. 

Penrose and Co., 109, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
7s. 6d. published. 

Srupio Burrpinc.—As I am about to build a studio I would like you 
to give me a little of your valued information. Is 10ft. wide 
enough? Is the glass side high enough at 8ft. for background? 
Is it good to block out the light at 3ft. from both ends, and. do 
you think, generally, would you get a good light in it? It will 
have N light. Cheapness, together with good workmanship, 
is my chief object. Would I be able to take midget three-quarter 
length in this 27ft. By answering above you will much oblige.— 
“ SPECULATE.” 

Ten feet wide will do, but a foot or two more would be better. 
With this length of studio 5ft. or 5ft. 6in. at either end might 
be opaque with advantage. It would be better if the ridge were 
carried higher than is shown in the sketch, iff the garden wall 
will allow of it. With regard to the quality of work that can 
be done in the studio it should be excellent. Three-quarter 
midget pictures can be taken, unless the lens used is of extra 
long focus. The sketch has been returned as desired, 

Ferrorypr Prares.—(1) Can you tell me, through the medium of 
your paper, a way to keep thin ferrotype plates from denting? 
(2) Also a good preparation for cleaning same?—V. B. 

(1) The only way we know of keeping them free from dents is 
to handle them with ordinary care. (2) There are many ways 
of cleaning the plates. Common whiting and, methylated spirit 
is a very simple way. Rub it over and let the mixture dry on 
the plate, then polish off with a clean leather. 

Ownwersute or Nucatrves.—Over a year ago I was asked by a client 
to take a number of views and to supply him with a print of 
each for the purpose of reproducing postcards. Including travel- 
ling expenses the amount came to £4 4s., which I had a little 
trouble in getting paid. He now threatens to take proceedings 
against me if I do not give him the negatives. Nothing was ever 
said about negatives. Are the negatives his property or mine ?— 
N. B. 

Let him threaten; the negatives are yours. It has been de- 
cided over and over again in County Courts, and also in the 
High Courts, that the negatives are the property of the photo- 
grapher, and not the customer. A number of cases are cited on 
page 738 of our volume for 1899; also a case in the High Courts, 
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P. E. M. (Ilford).—We know of no such list. 
Sunpay PHorocrapny.—The superintendent of police in this division 


on page 250 of the volume for 1903. See also the Almanac for 
the current year. You must bear in mind that althc agh the 
negatives are your property, you must not use them for any pur- 
poses of your own. 


Piarmum Printine.—Can you give me in next issue of B.J. any 


information, or mention any works published on ¢he manufac- 
ture of platinum paper ?—PLatino. 

“Platinotype, Its Preparation and Manipulation,” by Sir Wm. 
Abner and Lyonel Clark. Qs. 6d. “ Photographic Reproduction 
Processes,” by P. C. Duchochois. 2s, 6d. 


Crmanine Parntinc.—Will you kindly, throtigh your paper, tell me 


how best to clean a painting (oils)? Also could you give me the 
Photochrome Co’s. address, as I cannot find it in the Journan?— 
F. R. 

If the painting is a valuable one we would advise that the work 
be put into the hands of a yrofessional picture cleaner and 
restorer. If not, and it is only dirty, try the following :—First 
wash the picture with a sponge and lukewarm water, and wipe 
dry. Then cut a potato in half and rub over the surface with that 
—using a circular motion. After this go over the picture with 
the sponge and water again. If you desire further information 
we must refer you to the “ Carvers’ and Gilders’ Guide.” It may 
be had, if still in print, at Kent and Co the publishers. The 
address of the Photochrome Company is 35, Hosier Lane, Snow 


Hill, E.C. 


sent a sergeant down to my shop to tell me if I was caught 
taking photographs in my studio on a Sunday he would report 
the case, and that I was liable to prosecution. I write to ask 
you if he can do so, and under what Act of Parliament the sum- 
mons will be issued? He said it was Sunday trading, and not a 
work of necessity. Do you consider it Sunday trading? I do 
not open the studio as a general thing on a Sunday, but I just 
go up to the place by appointment and take those who cannot 
get to the studio on any other day. accept no money in pay- 
ment for them on that day. I had no idea that photographers 
were liable at all, as I do not sell anything on that day. If Iam 
liable in Task why are not others liable in towns of this 
Universe? What is the meaning of this particular case? I have 
taken photographs on Sunday, and so have my predecessors, and 
T am at a loss to know why I have been so su idenly stopped. I 
enclose two cuttings taken from the B.J.P. for this week, which 
shows that Sunday duty is quite common.—s, K. 

The Act of Parliament under which proceedings will be taken, 
if they are taken, is the antiquated one passed during the reign 
of Charles II., which has never been repealed. While it is still 
on the Statute Book it can, of course, be put into force. This is 
rarely done nowadays, and when it is it is usually by local 
“powers that be” who are of the ultra “ goody-goody ” type. 
Photography, as a business, is largely carried on all over the 
country on Sundays, but it is seldom that any one is proceeded 
against, though, of course, all are liable to prosecution for carry- 
ing on their trade on the Sabbath, whatever it may be, with but 
a few exceptions. The fine, however, is limited to five shillings, 
You say you take no money on Sundays; that makes no differ- 
ence. You are following your worldly calling. Under this same 
Act you cannot recover money for any work you may do on the 
Sunday. 


Srupio Licmr.—Would you be so good as to advise us in the follow- 


ing studio query? The studio is 30ft. x 12ft., 14ft. to ridge and 
7it. 5in. to eaves. As originally built all glass was plain clear, 
the upright position being somewhat close to a shrubbery. The 
slant not having quite a clear sky space, the interruption being 
a very high red-brick side of house about 30ft. away. We have 
recently secured upright glass (ground glass effect) and im- 
proved lighting. o know is whether 


The question we wish 
obscuring the roof light in a similar way would improve the 
lighting further, or reduce the light too much? (We are 
inclined to think that ground glass does not make a studio 
slower). The trouble with all clear glass is a very hard and 
uneven shadow on dark side of face.—CLARENCE. 

Ground glass, if kept clean, does not make the light materia ly 


slower, and it certainly tends, with some aspects of the stuc 
to give softer shadows by diffusing the light more than q 
glass. We should advise you to try treating the roof glass in 
same way as you have done the side. This you may do 
porarily by covering it with white tissue naper. You will q 
see if it is an improvement or not. | 
Brocxine Muprum, Erc.—l. I shall be glad to know if you hi 
a formula which you can give us in your next issue for. 
preparation of a paint of pigment for blocking out negatiy 
We use a large quantity, and require one that will dry quick 
2. Also, we shall be taking at an early date a number of ne 
tives at a motor meeting, necessarily giving very short exposu 
possibly so smal In all probabil 


as 1-1,000th of a second. 
some of these will tend towards under exposure, though we 
using a focal-plane camera. Will you therefore be so kind 
to recommend a developer which will give bright results?—A, 

1. As a blocking-out mixture for machinery, etc., in negatiy 
there is nothing better than the best Indian ink ground iI 
china dish as a draughtsman prepares it for his drawing p 
For blocking out larger areas a quick-drying Brunswick bl 
is very suitable, and so are the mixtures sold commercially 
the same purpose. 2. Pyro-metol is as good a developer as é 
for the purpose: —A: Pyro 80 gr., metol 70 gr., potass. meta 
sulphite 180 gr., potass. bromide 30 gr., water 22 oz. B: & 
carbonate 3 oz., water to 20 oz. For normal exposures inere 
the proportion of B and add water. 

R. RB. R.—You would be able to obtain what you want from Fi 
and Co., Fulwood’s Rents, High Holborn, or possibly © 
Lumitre N.A. Company, 4, Bloomsbury Street, H.C. 

Gop Cutorrmr.—I have an old 9 carat gold chain that is very m 
worn. Could I easily convert it into gold chloride solution 
my own use?’—Tonina. 

If the chain is immersed in nitric acid 1 part, hydrochle 
acid 3 parts, and heated by means of a water bath ity 
gradually dissolve. Then you would have to precipitate 
alloyed metals. You would find it much easier and quite 
economical to send the chain up to one of the refiners, who wo 
send you its value in gold chloride. 

W. W. R.—A neutral grey is about the most suitable colour. ” 
should not recommend you to put in a dark room larger th 
say, 4 ft. square, i.e., sufficient for c hanging plates and devel 
ing one or two exposures at a time. It might be placed 
either corner at the back of studio. 

Turex-Cotour Porrrarrurn.—t. Some time ago you were rec 
mending professionals to make use o specimens of the tri-col 
photography as a new means of attraction. I have mislaid t 
article, and ask that you will either give me the address of 1 
firm through your correspondence column or send along anotl 
copy of the Journat of that date to me.—F. R. W: 

1. The Rotary Photographic Company, Ltd., 12, New Un 
Street, Moorfields, London, H.C. 2. The “Almanac” is obta 
able now with difficulty. Better write to a large dealer, such 
Houghton’s or Butcher. We have none. 3. Other three-cok 
firms are: Sanger, Shepherd, and Co., Gray’s Inn Passage, Lond 
W.C.; Fuerst Bros., Philpot Lane, E.C.; and The Autoty 
Company, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.; and the Lumi 
N.A. Co., Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
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— Superb Yesterday there opened at our offices a 
7, PAGE Bien peconical Fr small exhibition of photographs of 
eee op || Rae ose ele ener CEM srapny-. fowers and animals by Mr. Henry 
eS DV ARENTS HING. SSB FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS........ 454 | Stevens, better known, perhaps, for his photography of 
PMG ine a nee PATENT AE: 454 | these subjects ten years ago than he is to-day, when many 
tp PHOTOGRAPHY OF COLOURED NeW MaTERIALS .. "456 | possibly who are familiar with the auction rooms of “ Vo G 
x SEE ORE 45g | Stevens,” King Street, Covent Garden, do not recognise in 
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RELIEF ENGRAVINGS, EsPE- 
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The Colour of Uranium Toned 
Images —The Bleach-Out Pro- 
cess of Colour Photography ... 458 
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SUMMARY. 
‘The Photographic Convention.—The full programme for the South- 
mpton meeting is given on page 448. 
The Paris Salon which was to have opened to-morrow has had to 
aay for a few days. It will open to-day week, June 15. 


Proposed improvements in London streets threaten the present 
ouse of the Royal Photographic Society in Russell Square. (P. 441.) 


‘Protest is\being made against the recent new arrangements for 
hotographing objects in the British Museum. (P. 443.) 


The value of a colour chart in ascertaining the properties of 
rthochromatic sensitisers in the copying of coloured objects is the 
clusion of Baron von Hiibl from a series of comparative experi- 
lents with the spectrum and a colour chart. (P. 446.) 


The one-plate one-exposure colour method of Powrie is among the 
atents of the week. (P. 454.) 


A modification of the method of making replicas of diffraction 
ratings has been published by Mr. R. J. Wallace. The advantage 
f the new method is that the replica dries without further shrinkage 
nce it has been mounted. (P. 450.) 


‘In the course of some notes on photographic varnishes, attention is 
. to the excellent celluloid varnishes sold as “cold lacquers.” 
- 443.) 


A review of photo-engravying methods by Mr. N. S. Amstutz is 
eprinted on page 451 in continuation of the recent paper by the 
ame writer on the relief of half-tone blocks. 

A new self-development paper containing gallic acid and free silver 
as been patented by the Lumiére brothers. (P. 450.) 


A recent work by the Hon. John Collier, “The Art of Portrait 
-ainting,” contains a number of lessons for photographic portraitists. 
\ review of the book, by Mr. F. C. Tilney, appears on page 444. 


by Dihrkoop are being shown in 


The photographic portraits 
during the next twelve months. 


mportant provincial centres 
P. 457.) 


the present head of the firm the amateur photographer who 
has carried off a number of awards at past R.P.S. exhi- 
bitions at Pall Mall, and has received many other medals 
and prizes for his photographs of flowers and domestic 
pets. His renderings of subjects of such opposite 
character and of such opposite requirements in photo- 
graphy as a group of foxgloves and a couple of terriers 
show a mastery of technique which has probably never 
been equalled. Technical perfection, as that term used 
to be understood in photography, is rarely to be seen in 
these days of impressionism. The exhibitions offer no 
outlet for it. The R.P.S. which medalled Mr. Stevens’s 
work three times in the old Pall Mall days would very 
likely place it among the refusés from the New Gallery, or 
accord it the debatable solace of space in the technical 
section. For this reason we have been fortunate in per- 
suading Mr. Stevens to arrange a collection which does 
justice to his continuous work and is an education in 
what can be accomplished by the photographic process in 
the rendering of subjects which amateurs delight, and 
professionals are often called upon, to photograph. We 
shall refer further to the photographs next week, when we 
shall present an art supplement of one of the flower 
studies. 


* * * 
The R.P.S. Tt may be remembered that the recent 
House report of the London Traffic Commission 
Threatened. 


advocated the construction of a new main 
road from Victoria Station to Whitechapel. This Hast and 
West thoroughfare was to be intersected by a widened 
Gray’s Inn Road, which would be continued in a southerly 
direction across the river down to the Borough. The 
East and West road in this scheme would cut through the 
centre of Russell Square, and probably just miss the 
premises of the Royal Photographic Society, which are on 
the eastern side. The scheme is not altogether a satis- 
factory one, particularly as regards the North and South 
avenue, and an amended edition has now been suggested 
by Mr. Paul Waterhouse. (See “ Architectural Journal,” 
May 26, 1906.) This is distinctly superior, as the new 
North and South route is taken on the line of Kingsway 
and Southampton Row, but a point of interest to members 
of the R.P.S. is that it involves the destruction of the 
whole of the east side of Russell Square and the abolition 
of the present R.P.S. premises. At present it is only a 
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scheme, but of the two proposed it is so evidently the 
better that it will probably have the preference if the 
contemplated improvement is carried out at all. Possibly 
this compulsory move might be advantageous rather than 
otherwise to the R.P.S., and though the prospect is not 
imminent, it may be as well to bear in mind the fact that 
it is not altogether improbable. 


Visitation This annual event, which is much looked 
povent forward to by many interested in science, 
Obuctvatory: took place on Wednesday, May 30, and 

the visitors present included several 
members of the Royal Photographic Society. There is, 


perhaps, not very much to be seen of interest to the 
ordinary photographer, though the photographic work of 
the Observatory is carried out on a fairly imposing scale. 
From the report, it appears that no less than 12,000 prints 
were made during the year, while something like a 
thousand negatives were secured. This is not a bad record 
of photographic work, though, as a matter of fact, the 
number of negatives taken is less than in previous years, 
when the great photographic chart of the stars was in its 
early stages. It is to be noticed that the Observatory is still 
contemplating additional buildings. Since we first visited 
it, in 1893, the progress made in erecting new buildings 
and providing new intruments has been truly remarkable. 
The old Observatory can have never before witnessed such 
a busy thirteen years. 


% * * 
A Menace From his annual report to the Board of 
to the Visitors to Greenwich Observatory, last 
Observatory. . 


week, we see that the Astronomer Royal 
complained that the continued efficiency of the Observatory 
is seriously threatened by the schemes for the supply of 
electric power for the whole of London and surrounding 
districts from generating stations situated in the immediate 
vicinity of the Observatory. Amongst, these, he says, the 
chief and most serious danger arises from the generating 
station of the London County Council, which is planted 
exactly in the Greenwich meridian, in a position where its 
excessively tall chimneys will interfere with the observa- 
tions of the stars near the northern horizon, and will render 
the results of observations untrustworthy on account of 
smoke and currents of heated air. He adds further 
that, as this generating station stands at a distance of 
only half a mile from the Observatory, there is grave 
risk that the vibration from the extremely ‘powerful 
engines installed there for the supply of electromotive 
power for the tramways and other works, will seriously 
affect the value of observation by reflections from the 
mercury horizon which are essential to the fundamental 
work of the Observatory. It would be a serious matter if 
the extremely delicate work carried on at the Greenwich 
Observatory were materially interfered with by the London 
County Council’s generating station. But that body, we 
fear, has little consideration for such places as Royal 
Observatories. The curious thing is that the Greenwich 
authorities should not have anticipated the effects of the 
electric station before it was erected. 
* * * 

Photography It appears, according to Reuter’s special 
at the Madrid service, that some one succeeded in 
MAS securing a snap-shot of the late dastardly 
attempt on the lives of the King and Queen of Spain at the 
moment of the explosion of the bomb, and that a repro- 
duction of it had appeared in one of the Spanish illustrated 
journals. The account goes on to say that the picture 


shows a dense fog of dust, from the middle of which emerge 


the figures of three mounted soldiers, one apparently head 
less and another with his arm upraised. In front of th 
carriage one horse is lying dead, and the other seven an 
spread across the street in a panic. One is oftentimes ap 
to discount largely anything relating to photography whiel 
appears in the daily press, but there is nothing improbabl 
in the assumption that a very successful snap-shot wa 
actually taken at the exact moment the bomb exploded 
seeing that photographs were being snapped continually 
during the procession all along the route. Quite by ar 
accident, this one might have been obtained at the precise 
moment of the explosion. The negative should be of great 
value to its owner, whoever he may be, but, possibly, the 
publication of prints from it may be prohibited. | 


x * * 


The Size of — We were recently reminded of the need 
Enlargements. which at times exists of advising a 
customer as to the size of an enlargement by seeing, in a 
new restaurant recently opened in London, a photographie 
enlarged portrait of the proprietor hanging on one of the 
walls, presumably for the purpose of attracting the atten- 
tion of visitors. Yet the portrait, a 12 by 10, appeared 
utterly insignificant in its position on a panel of consider. 
able size, and, at the distance at which the stream of out 
going persons passed it, could not be recognised for any- 
body in particular. A print at least 30 by 20 was needed 
for such a position, and, no doubt, had the management 
had their attention drawn to the fact when the enlargement 
was supplied, they would have been glad to have ordered 
one of the larger size. We mention the matter as a re- 
minder of the occasions when the photographer will not 
be out of place in questioning his client to the end the 
work which he is about to execute will be satisfactory in 
every respect. 


* * * 
Sunday Sunday photography, as a business, is 
Photography. pow being practised to a great extent 


hroughout the country as well as in the metropolis. Many 
who follow it may not be aware that they are doing any- 
hing that is illegal. Nevertheless, it is illegal for anyone 
to carry on his business on the Sabbath. Last week we 
answered a correspondent who had been warned by the 
police authorities that he would be proceeded against if he 
continued to take photographs on Sunday. The writer, 
like many others, was unaware that he was infringing the 
aw by what he was doing, and asked under what Act of 
Parliament he can be prevented from plying his trade. 
The only Act under which proceedings can be taken is the 
ractically obsolete one passed in the reign of Charles IL 
Tt is still on the Statute Book, but is very rarely put 
into force. If it were there would be no Sunday trade 
carried on at all, either in photography or anything else. 
The Act permits meat to be sold in public-houses, and milk 
and mackerel between certain hours of the day. Neither 
by this Act is anyone allowed to work on the Sabbath, es 
cept works of necessity or charity. We allude to this 
portion of this Act to show the absurdity of it at the 
present day. However, it is only in country places—where 
he ruling spirits, the local magistrates, “the great un- 
paid,” are of the strict Sabbatarian type—that the Act is 
put into force. In one small town the same tradesman 
has been fined between two and three hundred times for 
carrying on his business on the Sabbath. He still goes on, 
undeterred, in his Sunday business. The utmost fine that 
he magistrates can inflict is five shillings, whether the 
offence is the first or the hundredth, and in most instances 
he trade done will leave a fair margin of profit on the 
day’s work after the payment of this sum. 
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lay If one looks through our advertisement 
ing. columns, “Situations Vacant,’ one sees 
commonly that “ Sunday work” is stipulated for, and 
§ quite sufficient to show the extent to which Sunday 
graphy, as a business, is followed without let or 
ance. We have heard that in some places more busi- 
s done on the Sunday than on all the other days of the 
put together, and this is not alto-ether surprising 
at is considered that many want their portraits taken 
eir “Sunday best” clothes, and to don them on a 
day would often, with the working classes, mean the 
fa day’s work. Notwithstanding this, photography 
it be classed as a work of necessity, neither can it be 
f charity. Therefore everyone who practises it as a 
ess on the Sabbath is liable, under the antiquated 
fo prosecution and being mulct in a fine of five 
ags. Lord Avebury’s efforts to obtain legislation on 
iy closing must be considered in connection with the 
et, though it is improbable that the present Parlia- 
will forward any Bill on the question. 
* + 


ography Until recently reasonable facilities have 
le been afforded by the authorities for 
photographing books, MSS., prints, and 
other objects in the British Museum 
ut payment of any fee, but in February last new 
vdions came into force which are meeting with con- 
ble disapprobation on the part of those who have 
on to make photographs or who employ others to 
. Under the new arrangements a fee is payable 
ling to the following scale:—For one negative, two 
igs (if the exposure should exceed an hour, the fee is 
atime fee). For more than one negative the fee is 
e fee—viz., two shillings for the first hour or part 
yf, and one shilling for each succeeding hour or part 
#,in the day. The time spent in preliminary adjust- 
of apparatus and in clearing away to be charged. 
beyond these fees, the authorities may also demand 
pies of each photograph taken, so that in some cases 
tht happen that the expense of complying with the 
itions was prohibitive. There has appeared in the 
es” and elsewhere some correspondence on the sub- 
Naturally, the imposition of a fee at all rouses some 
ition, but, granting its necessity, the system of charg- 
Jes not appear to be an ideally equitable one. As the 
im is a public institution, and as the dissemination 
ytographs of its contents directly assists the object for 
it exists, the restriction on photography should be no 
stringent than absolutely necessary. 


—<—<————_—_-—_—___—_—_—_- 


OUT PHOTOGRAPHIC VARNISHES 
VARNISHING. 


dersons, we imagine, when they have had a valuable 
ve injured or, perhaps, irretrievably ruined through 
% with damp printing paper or, possibly, from the 

having inadvertently been left out in rain, have 
sgretted that it had not been varnished in the first 
ce. Yet such an incident, in many cases, does not 
2 them to protect their negatives in future by making 
rule to give them a coating of some protecting 
m. In the days of the collodion process, varnishing 
osolutely necessary, as it was next to an impossibility 
t even a single print from the negative without 
r, if not ruin, to it, so delicate was the film. With 
ne negatives, however, the film is so hard that there 
le fear of its suffering from mechanical injury; it is 
or moisture only that is likely to bring about trouble. 
not the cost of the varnish which, we suspect, deters 
any from using it, but the imaginary trouble in 


>um. 


AND 


applying it. We say imaginary because it is that rather 
than real, as we shall presently show. Before doing so, 
however, it will be well to say a little about the different. 
varnishes that may be used for the purpose, and their 
characteristics. 

The varnishes suitable for photographic purposes are 
of two classes—those which have alcohol as a solvent of 
the base, and those that have other solvents and other 
bases. In the “ Almanac,” pp. 960-62, are various formulz: 
for negative varnishes, all of which are good, and are not 
difficult of preparation; but, we imagine, the majority of 
our readers who require a varnish in small quantities will 
prefer to purchase it rather than incur the trouble of 
making it for themselves, seeing that it is sold by all 
dealers, and at so low a price also, that a little of it goes 
a long way. Those of the alcoholic type have, mostly, 
shellac or sandarac—or a mixture of the two—as their 
base. These two resins are very different in character. 
The former gives a hard and somewhat tough film, while: 
the latter gives a more friable one which can be rubbed 
up with the finger, yielding an excellent surface for 
retouching upon. But the former will withstand rough 
usage better. Both are very resistant of moisture. All 
spirit varnishes require the plate to be warmed when they 
are applied, otherwise they will “chill,” that is, they will 
dry with a matt or dull surface instead of a bright one, 
and will also be less hard and resistant than if they were: 
applied to a warmed plate. One of the cheapest varnishes 
is the “white hard” of the oilshops, the base of which 
is sandarac, diluted with about twice its bulk of methyl 
ated spirit, and its surface is easily abraded for 
retouching upon. Another equally cheap varnish -is the 
“brown hard,” the base of which is shellac, similarly 
diluted. Its surface is too hard to be rubbed up, so that 
a medium must be used if retouching upon it has to be 
done. Both these varnishes, while being cheap, are very 
resistant of moisture. The white hard is pale in 
colour, but the other is much darker, but this is of little 
moment, as in its diluted form the slight tint in the 
attenuated film only retards the printing to a very slight 
extent. Each of the above, like other spirit varnishes,. 
as just said, requires the negative to be warmed for its 
application. 

We shall now deal with varnishes that may be applied 
without the negatives having to be made warm. The 
first is dammar varnish, which was the one almost 
universally employed for the old collodion glass positives. 
We are not quite sure that it is still an article of commerce, 
but it is easily made by simply dissolving an ounce and 
a half or two ounces of good dammar resin in a pint of 
benzole. Like sandarac, dammar is a friable resin, but 
is a good resistant of moisture and its solution dries hard 
in a few minutes. Also its surface is easily abraded for 
retouching upon. Japanner’s gold size diluted with one 
to one and a half times its bulk of benzole, also forms 
a good protection to negatives. The benzole evaporates 
quickly, but the film does not get really hard for some 
little time, gold size being essentially an oil varnish. 

Celluloid—old celluloid films after the gelatine has been 
removed—dissolyed in amyl-acetate forms an_ excellent 
varnish for gelatine negatives. It is very hard and 
thoroughly moisture proof, so that there is little fear with 
it of damp paper doing mischief to the picture. However, 
the cleaning off of the gelatine is troublesome, and this, 
with the cost of the amyl-acetate, when purchased in small 
quantities, is an item. It is, therefore, better to purchase 
the varnish ready made. At the shops where a feature 
is made of varnishes, polishes, lacquers, and the like, cold 
lacquers are now sold. These are practically celluloid 


varnishes. They may be had of various colours, and 
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colourless. The latter is an excellent negative varnish, 
that is, for gelatine negatives. It is, of course, of no use 
for collodion ones, as it would dissolve the collodion film. 
Its price is quite moderate, being only a couple of shillings 
or so the pint, and that quantity will serve for some 
grosses of small plates; no more suitable varnish for 
the purpose is to be desired. It becomes dry and hard 
in about half-an-hour, or even less if the temperature 
be warm. 

In regard to the application of the different varnishes 
above alluded to, one thing that is imperative with all of 
them is that the gelatine film must be perfectly dry at the 
time the varnish is applied. With the spirit varnishes the 
plate should be very slightly warmed, just sufficiently so 
to take the chill off the glass. The varnish is then gently 
flowed over the negative, and the surplus drained back 
into the bottle. The plate should then be slowly made 
warm, indeed, quite hot, and in a few minutes, after it 


is cold, it is ready for the printing frame. If the pl 
is made hot in the first instance, the varnish will not 4 
freely, and will be apt to run off at the edges, for it sho 
be borne in mind that spirit varnish does not take qu 
so kindly to a gelatine film as it does to one of collodj 
The gold size and celluloid varnishes may, with care 
avoiding streaks, be applied with a flat camel-hair bry 
but it is much less trouble to flow them over, seeing tl 
the brush has to be cleaned afterwards, to say nothi 
of the waste of material. Dammar varnish must be floy 
over the plate cold, but it flows more freely over { 
gelatine surface than do the spirit varnishes, and ow 
to the volatility of the solvent it dries in a very f 
minutes. 

These few notes, it is hoped, will remind some how lit 
trouble is involved in insuring negatives against the } 
effect, perhaps ruin, of contact with moisture or wi 
damp paper in the printing. 


THE ART OF PORTRAITURE. 


Tumre is no branch of art that makes so wide an appeal as that 
of portraiture. The fact is very obvious, for it takes little con- 
sideration to understand that no other branch can possibly have 
such strong social claims upon the community. Moreover, these 
claims, extraneous to art itself as they are, are more likely to 


grow stronger than weaker in the future; of that every sign of | 


the times holds a promise. Folks will always be interested in 
presentments of themselves, their friends, and their heroes. 
They always were. 

The Study of Art. 

There is more than the mere difference of method that separates 
the artistic photographer from the portrait painter. In spite of 
various attempts at a confusion of terms—attempts undertaken by 
a few admirers of the former—the fact remains unshaken. Should 
there be a man here or there who claims to be both, he probably 
does not do so in a professional sense. The difference lies here : 
The portrait painter is a man who has studied art—its prin- 
ciples, its practice, its history, and its traditions. He has also 
studied enough of optics and chemistry to serve his purpose. 
The photographer, on the other hand, has studied—or, at least, 
we will be charitable enough to assume that he has—optics and 
chemistry, and sufficient of the principles of art to serve, as he 
hopes, his purpose. But this is not a fair exchange, even grant- 
ing an equality of success in study on either side. The photo- 
grapher is in the worse position, because to him artistic merit 
is incomparably more indispensable than is scientific knowledge 
in these days when the’ perfection of apparatus and material is 
not his responsibility, but that of the manufacturer. 


The Study of Masterpieces. 


Does it not behove the photographer, then, amateur or pro- 
fessional, to come at that more elusive part of his equipment 
by any means in his power? The portrait painters of to-day 
have a quite reverential admiration and regard for their forbears 
in the art—the old masters of painting. To the most mature 
and catholic of them that regard is what Shintoism is to the 
Japanese. Photographers, however, have a way of thinking 
that they know better. Upon compunction a modern master 
jay occasionally win a raising of the cap from them, especially 
if he be thrown in their way as an exhibition judge, or if he 
volunteer a tribute of praise to camera work; but the old 
masters are safe for sneers. It is a lamentable state of things ; 
not to say suicidal. Presuming that old work is difficult of 
appreciation to the uninitiated, its lessons can, however, be 
learnt through the medium of the modern master who has 


{ 


assimilated them, and it is here that a back door may be fou 
admitting to artistic merit for all who have not had opportunit 


for systematic training through the more ordinary and elabor 


portals. But does the photographer—a few exceptions apart 


| avail himself of this chance? Does he, as a rule, approach t 


painted portrait in that mental attitude which would eli 
its lessons? It is to be feared that he does not. And yet the 
have always been painters willing to speak of the convictio 
and preferences, the expediences and principles, that experien| 
failure, and success have formed. From Leonardo downwa 
this has been so. The very last to take those into his confider 
who will, is one whose name is familiar to all as a leading lig 
in modern portrait-painting. Camera portraitists are reco 
mended to give him a hearing, and to make an intimate acquail 
ance with the great works to which he points. 

The Hon. John Collier has issued a handsome quarto* th 
teems with valuable suggestions, besides many aphorisms a 
axioms that the photographer would do well to lay to heal 
The volume is adorned with forty-one illustrations in colour al 
half-tone, of which the printing leaves little to be desired. — 
will astonish many, especially the votaries of a diffused foc 
and “sketchy ” backgrounds, to learn that the author confess 
himself a realist, and raises the cry, “ Back to Holbein!” 
More pronounced antithesis to smudge and fuzz than Holbe 
it would be impossible to find. The Hon. John holds “that # 
first object of the artist should be to give faithful likenesses 
his sitters, and these likenesses should be characteristic—th 
is, the sitters should be wearing the sort of clothes th 
wear in real life, and should be in the sort of attitude that th 
are wont to assume. If there be any accessories, they shoul 
at the least, be not incongruous. The background should rept 
sent a fairly likely place for them to be in, if it represent 
place at all.” 


The Fitness of Clothes to Surroundings, 


Whilst realising that the question of costume is one of th 
greatest trials, he thinks that the temptation to clothe sitte 
in fancy and picturesque garb should, as a rule, be firml 
resisted. The clothes of men to-day present the greater dif 
culty; but shooting clothes are often inoffensive, and som 
uniforms not impossibly gaudy. Furs are quite pictorial ; bu 
it always gives the author “a shock to see a gentleman s‘ttin 
down complacently in his drawing-room in a heavy fur cc 


* «The Art of Portrait Painting,” by The Hon. John Collier. London: Casse 
10s. 6d. net. 
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e would certainly have taken off as soon as he came 
s. If he be so attired he had better be nowhere in parti- 
or else out-of-doors.” 

re is one point upon which the painter is evidently at a 
r disadvantage than the photographer, and this is the 
r of indoor portraiture as opposed to studio work. It is made 
clear that the painting of portraits in an ordinary room 
ged with such difficulties for the artist as to make the prac- 
ll but hopeless. “Theoretically,” says the author, “I 
| like my sitters to be placed in an ordinary room, if pos- 
me of their own rooms, so that they should be portrayed 
ir friends see them.” Against this, however, there are 
objections. To begin with, the light that falls from a 
higher than the ordinary dwelling-house window is more 
ing to the sitter, defining the features pleasantly without 
ting them. Further, it fatigues the sitter less than the 
which strikes more horizontally into his eyes. Then, as 
jor painter finds it necessary to walk backwards from his 
the ordinary room does not possess distance or convenience 
h to enable him to judge his work properly. Again, if the 
stands he gets a quite impossible view of anyone sitting 
when all the perspective becomes absurdly steep. All these 
ions, however, melt before the photographer. His opera- 
;not protracted enough for the eyes of the sitter to become 
; the perspective troubles may be overcome by lowering 
mera. and as for the inferiority of the effect from a low 
of light—well, photographers can use a raised artificial 


BacKgrounds. 


e very pertinent observations are made upon the subject 
kgrounds. Since the author has to abandon perforce the 
backgrounds that a room might be expected to furnish, 
naturally very chary of mere inventions, but he has no 
ions to leaving out. In full-lengtlis there must be a floor, 
the floor seems to demand walls, and the walls look very 
yithout some furniture, so that we are almost driven into 
ucting at least a plausible room.” Repeating “ almost” 
m instances certain pictures, for example, the “ Admiral” 
asquez in the National Gallery, wherein a tangible floor 
off into space without seeming absurd. 

hat most convenient article, the curtain, as a background, 
Iso of the “ unfortunately popular” tapestry, he urges a 
ninate use, since their very convenience has rendered them 
eyed. 

it when all is said and done, perhaps the best background 
one that represents nothing in particular, only it must 
t the right tone, and I, for one, have the greatest difficulty 
enting this right tone.” (Now the photographer has only 
his roll down, and there it is! No worry!) 

to accessories, they must be natural. The sitter’s own 
or one in which he feels and looks at home, is essential. 
n should not hold a book if notoriously he reads nothing 
1e daily paper, and so on. 

following, apropos of groups, are surely wise words :— 
armony of line and mass and colour, which are the essen- 
of our art, unfortunately cannot be defined. Most people 
some feeling for them, and artists ought to, and generally 
ssess this feeling in a specially high degree. It can un- 
edly be improved by practice, and by the study of fine 
ples; as to what are these fine examples there is a 
oncensus of opinion.” 


The examples that appear in the book are fine enough in all 
conscience—“ The Civic Guard” of Van der Helst, with twenty- 
five figures: the “ Syndics,” of Rembrandt, with six; and “The 
Company of St. George” of Hals, with eleven. 
end Artificial Lighting 


Trousers 


Upon the subject of artificial lighting Mr. Collier is parti- 
cularly hopeful, giving it as his opinion that the modern man 
is as well known to his friends by artificial light as by daylight, 
and that there is no reason why the daylight aspect of him 
should always be represented. Greater freedom in this direction 
is therefore advised for the courting of greater advantages. 
Of the use of cast shadows also he is an adyocate, following 
thereby the tradition of Rembrandt, whom he thinks, neverthe- 
less, carried the dodge too far. For the suppression of a pair 
of trousers, “the most hopelessly unpictorial article of clothing 
that has even been invented,” the cast shadow is the simplest 
means, but it must be one actually produced, and must not 
appear an arbitrary arrangement of light and shade. It must 
be given with “more or less of an edge, and with some definite 
form. But however the effect is produced it should look. 
natural.” 

The author treats also the question of scale, deprecating heads: 
larger or but little smaller than life. Whilst admitting that 
the larger the size the more vigorous and striking the portrait, 
he adds, “I dare say we should all be more impressive if we were 
a good deal bigger. But being the size we are, I think our 
portraits ought to represent us as of that size, and of no other.” 
It is to be hoped, indeed, that those colossal masks that we 
occasionally see squeezing through a mount will pass away. 
They shock one like those expansive visages that bent over one’s 
pillow in the days of nervous childhood. The undersized heads. 
have the reverse effect ; they are contemptible—mere mannikins. 
—unless they are small enough to put the human standard out 
of mind. 

As will have been seen from the quoted extracts, the author 
writes with firm conviction and honest forthrightness. Of 
“high falutin’” there is none, yet it would have been easy to 
drop into, with such topics as he finds. A wholesale discrimina- 
tion characterises all his opinions, and it is refreshing to hear, 
from one who has known the darlings of the critics, such sober 
and unbiassed estimates as he makes of the art of Whistler, for 
example. Whistler without hysterics is something new in print. 

A word should be said as to the three-colour reproductions of 
the pictures, since this venture is one of the first that takes the 
matter seriously enough to come forward with colour prints as 
“documents” for reference. On the whole, then, they show 
that steady improvement is still going on in this method, 
Moroni’s “Tailor” being the best, perhaps, because it 
offered fewest difficulties. In some, however, the usual draw- 
backs appear; the “twang” of colour over all, and the hot out- 
lines that do duty for narrow shadows in flesh. 

The author himself is not quite free from our carping. He 
frequently drops into the common error of using the word. 
“technique” when the less generic one of “execution” would 
better give his meaning. 

To conclude with his own last paragraph, so full of valuable 
admonition : “ But if we are always trying to be clever instead of 
endeavouring to represent more and more truthfully what we 
see, we shall most assuredly degenerate into mannerism, which is 
the grave of art.” F. C. Truney. 


regret to state that Mr. J. Marsh, of Henley, formerly of 
Market Street, Oxford, died last week at Henley. He was 
- eighty-ninth year. For a long period of years Mr. Marsh 
een a well-known and successful riyer photographer, and espe- 
of the regatta crews. Of late years the business has been 
1 on by his sons. 


Tun Paris Photographic Salon will open a week later than the date, 
June 9, originally announced. The delay has been caused by the clear- 
ing from the rooms of ‘the exhibition which is at present collected in 
the Palace de Glace, Champs Elysées. The Photo-Club de Paris 
has very generously given the outgoing exhibitors a few days’ grace 
in which to remoye their belongings. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF COLOURED 


OBJECTS. 


$—_— 


[A paper by A. von Hiibl in “ Photographische Korrespondenz.”] 


ALTHOUGH we can now sensitise our plates for any desired region of 
the spectrum, certain phenomena still appear in practice which 
point to an insufficient colour-sensitiveness or one that is not satis- 
factory for the particular purpose. In landscape photography, for 
instance, slopes covered with trees—in spite of ortho. plates and 
yellow screens—are rendered much too dark and wanting in detail, 
and in three-colour photography also complaints as to insufficient 
green sensitiveness of the plates is the order of the day. 

This and similar phenomena cannot, however, be ascribed as a 
e to insufficient or suitable sensitising, but to certain peculiarities 
body colours which will now be ex lained. 

As is well known, a coloured object always reflects a mixture of 
different coloured rays, belonging to a certain region of the spectrum, 
which, when they simultaneously strike our retinas produce a single 
colour sensation. 

Fig. 1 shows a normal spectrum. The colours are in this in oppo- 
sition to the prismatic spectrum of equal saturation, and, as will be 
seen, red and blue take up the most room, whilst yellow and blue- 
green are confined to quite a narrow zone. 

From an object, which to us is yellow, all the rays are reflected 
which lies in those regions of the spectrum from red to green. The 
colours lying between red and yellow combine with those lying 
between yellow and green, in our eyes to form yellow. Therefore 
the colour appears intense and brilliant, which would not be the 
case if the object. only actually reflected the small quantity of yellow 
which is present in white light. 


When Photographing Yellow. 

The formation of the compound colour, “yellow,” from the above- 
mentioned components is easily shown by a colour top. For this 
purpose a sheet of cardboard is painted as shown in Fig. 2—so that 
the size of the coloured sectors corresponds to the extension in the, 
spectrum—and then set rapidly whirling. This screen will then 
appear of an even yellow colour, for the coloured sectors combine, 
and we see precisely the same as if all the colours simultaneously 
acted on the retina. The colour of a yellow object is therefore prin- 
cipally caused by the red and green rays reflected by it. 

A red object of the colour of vermilion reflects as shown in Figs. 1 
and 3 a much narrower zone of the spectrum. The mixture of rays 
can only include red, orange, and yellow, for with the addition of the 
neighbouring colour, “ yellow-green,” a yellowish orange would result. 
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The mixture of rays emanating from a yellow object only differs 
therefore from the form a vermilion object by the presence of the 
green rays. From this fact the following conclusions may be 
deduced : — 


(a) In order to reproduce by photography a yellow object light, it | 


is necessary to sensitise the plate for the yellow rays of the spectrum, 
it will be sufficient also if it is sensitive for any colour between red 
and green. 

(0) In order to obtain vermilion and yellow equally bright, the 
plate must be sensitive for yellow, orange, or red. 

(c) Yellow will be reproduced bright and red dark if a green 
sensitive plate is used; inversely, however, it is not possible to 


photograph yellow and vermilion so that the former appears bri 
and the latter dark. This requirement is often advanced in tl 
colour work; that it cannot be fulfilled may be compared to the p 
lem of photgraphing black lighter than grey. 

A green object reflects with the green, also the yellow green 
blue green rays, and an alalogous colour mixture gives us the col 
‘top screen shown in Fig. 4. The spectral zones, Fig. 1, which ] 
come into play, are also short, and a lengthening of the same ig 
possible, for the adjacent colours, blue and yellow, are not com 
mentaries, and combine to form white, and their presence we 
obviously lower the saturation of the colours. 


Fig. 3 


S. o 


The rays reflected by a blue object consist chiefly of spectrum bl 
strengthened by the blue, green, and violet rays ; reddish blue refle 
small quantities of the red rays, and by gradual increase of the lat 
the colour changes from blue to violet and purple and red. 

Perfect colour brilliancy is wanting in most of the satura’ 
for they are saddened by the admixture of more or‘less b 

Yellow is the only exception in this respect, whilst the pur 
vermilion, emerald green, and ultramarine, always show a cert 
tinge of black. But such pure colours are rarely met with in natt 
or in pictures. ; 

This fact can be easily proved by placing the coloured object 
white paper and looking at it through a glass of the same colo 
The colour will then completely disappear, and the object shi 


ed colou 
ack. 


; more or less of a grey appearance, which is produced by the prop! 


tion of black in it. 
of known value ‘the ratio of black in 
determined. 


If this grey is compared with a scale of gre 
he colour may be numerica 


Fig. 4. 


What a considerable proportion of black there is in certain colou 
which are considered as tolerably pure, may be learnt from the follo 
ing experiment. A colour template coated with a mixture of ultt 
marine and chrome yellow, and a smaller one painted with as far. 
possible, a pure green, such as an aniline dye, combined with o 
painted black, should be arranged as shown in Fig, 5. 

When the two screens are rotated ‘together to produce the san 
impression, the sectors of pure green and black must be about ¢ 
ib ah, : 

From this experiment one must conclude that the mixture of ultr 
marine and chrome yellow consists of one part of green and ty 
parts of black, and as the pure green used for comparison also 01 
tained some black the proportion is still greater. Most painter 


Fig. 5. 
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-s show a somewhat similar high proportion of black and almost | 


> colours of nature also. 
Jer such condition it is indeed natural that the green in a 
e, for instance, can never under any conditions be photographed 
ight and white. If a plate is strongly sensitised for green, 
vy, and blue green, and a narrow green filter be used, such a 
pigment can never be brighter than a grey with an equal 
nt of black in it, thus a grey which consists of two parts of 
and one of white. 
is it is explicable why the ortho plate frequently does not give 
xpected advantage, why in three-colour work the red printing 
ive is frequently said to be defective as regards density in the 
The cause of this obvious fault does not lie in the sensitising 
n the filter; it should obviously rather be looked for in the 
rity, the blackness of the colour. 
The Colour Chart as a Test Object. 
se peculiarities of colours must also be kept in mind when the 
rties of a photographic plate are to be determined by photo- 
ing a coloured chart. 
s customary method at present of testing colour-sensitive plates 


Ordinary Plate Exp, 1. 


| rotating sec 


! obtained in 


jective conception. Further, the colours must be of the same purity 
and equal saturation. 

A colour chart issued with this paper (Korrespondenz”) is com- 
posed of a central white circle—round this a blue square marked 
“blan,” at the top is a yellow “gelb” which, when mixed by sectors. 
of 180 degs., gives with the blue a neutral grey, and at the bottom 
are two squares, green, “griin,” and red “rot.” The red, green, and 
blue colours are symmetrically placed in the colour circle given in. 
von Hiibl’s book on three-colour work, and when combined by 
sors produce also a neutral grey. 

The yellow and red must be slightly darkened with black in order 
to fulfil these requirements, so that a fairly equal purity of all colours, 
that is an equal proportion of black, was obtained. Round these 
coloured squares is placed a grey ground which has the same pro- 
ack as the colours, so that in photographing this chart im 
any colour appear lighter than this grey. The density 
the yellow and blue sections shows the ratio of the total 
iveness to the blue sensitiveness of the plate. These 
s here play the same réle as the yellow and blue filters. 


portion of b 
no case can 


colour-sensi 
two pigmen 


| as used by Eder in his colour sensitometry. 


Ortho Plate with Yellow Screen 
Exp. 30. 


Exp. 4. 


Pinacyanol without Screen Exp. 1. 


means of the spectrograph is indeed theoretically free from 
r. It gives, however, only very uncertain conclusions as to 
- behaviour in actual practice. For this reason a colour chart 
again been recently recommended by Dr. Aarland as a test 
ct. 

may be advanced against the colour chart that it can only prove 
behaviour of the plate to a mixture of coloured lights, but this 
<actly what the practical worker wants. It is of little interest 
im whether the plate is sensitive 'to wave length 590 or 610; he 
ts to know how the plate will behave to various coloured objects, 
ther it can also be called colour-sensitive without a yellow 
en. What intensity of filter is necessary in order to reproduce 
-and yellow in a given luminosity ratio, whether it will repro- 
2 reds, light, and so on, 

ich and similar questions can be answered with much greater 
ainty with a chart than a spectroscope. 

he colour chart must, however, be chosen in a systematic man- 
must contain certain pigments, as the conception of red, green, 
, and so on, is undetermined, and it depends upon the sub- 


{ 


Pinacyanol with Yellow Screen 
Exp. 4. 


Dicyanine Collodion without Screen 
Exp. 5. 


In order to learn better the peculiarities of sensitising, especially 
with plates of low colour-sensitiveness, a yellow screen is used which 
possesses a saturation equal to the yellow field of the chart. 

The accompanying results were obtained with different plates. 
The ordinary plate gives the blue about the same luminosity as the 
grey border, all other colours almost black. The very slight action 
of the green and yellow, but which is plainly distinguishable in the 
negative, is explained by the fact that these colours reflect the 
adjacent blue green rays, and the plate is somewhat sensitive to these 
rays. The red also appears to have some action because this pigment 
reflects a very small quantity of the violet rays. A collodion plate 
shows a slightly different appearance, for its sensitiveness does not 
extend into the blue green but reaches further into the violet. The 
red square is therefore only faintly but distinctly exposed, whilst 
green and yellow are clear glass. 

A commercial ortho. plate shows without a filter almost no colour 
sensitiveness, but with a yellow filter it gives the yellow and green 
dense and the red very thin. If the exposure for an ordinary plate 
is assumed to be 1, the ortho plate with the yellow screen requires am 
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‘exposure of 0. The exposures above the prints are also given in 
the same way. 

A plate bathed with pinaverdol, as described on p. 148, “B.J.P.,” 
February 23, 1906, shows a much higher colour-sensitiveness, as 
with a yellow screen it only requires four times the exposure. 
Pinaverdol is an excellent green sensitiser ; its action extends further 
towards the yellow than to erythrosine, as will be seen by the repro- 
duction of the red square. 

Pinacyanol reproduces red and green of almost equal luminosity ; 
yellow brighter for this pigment reflects the red and green rays alse. 
With a yellow screen the exposure must be increased four times, and 
then the three squares are lighter. Their relative luminosities, how- 
‘ever, remain unchanged, and the blue obviously appears as 
black. 

Pinacyanol sensitises to an equal degree for red and green, and by 
the addition of a small quantity of a yellow dye to the bath the blue 
may be so damped that these three pigments will appear of equal 
luminosity. Such a plate will always reproduce yellows brighter 
than red and green, as can be easily understood from what has 
already been said. In orthochromatic work, as in the taking o1 
painting and landscapes, it requires only a very bright yellow filter 


to reproduce all colours in their relative luminosities, and if 
suitable plate for three-colour work. It has been frequently 5 
that this plate cannot be used with the green screen. I cannot ¢ 
with this statement, for not only this chart, but a series of tests 
blue, green, and yellow green pigments, have proved that pinagy 
gives the same results as the best green sensitiser, 

The last chart reproduction shows a charcteristic pure red sen 
ing, and on the other hand the high colour sensitiveness of a colle 
emulsion. Without any colour screen, dicyanine collodion emu 
reproduces vermilion and yellow almost like white, and req 
therefore about the same exposure as a good sensitised gelatine | 
with a yellow filter. The slight deposit in the green square s] 
that the plate is almost entirely wanting in green sensitiveness 

The colour chart is also useful for adapting colour filters for ¢] 
colour work. A green filter, for instance, which is used for the 
colour system, “crimson, blue, green, and yellow,” must b 
moor that the red and blue squares are of equal density and 
that of white, like the grey of the chart. 

From these examples it ought to be seen that a systemati 
composed colour chart is of eminently practical value for all p 
graphic work, in which colour plays a part. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION. 


Last week we reminded our readers of the approaching Convention 
of the United Kingdom. The time draws near for the opening of the 
week at Southampton, which wiil witness the coming of age of the 
‘Convention, and will mark, so we believe, the assumption on its part 
of duties and responsibilities which in the recent past it has not 
regarded quite as seriously as it might have done. In every way the 
Southampton Convention promises to be what such a gathering 
should be, i.e., representative of photography in its industrial, scien- 
tific, pictorial, and recreative aspects. We have on a former occasion 
drawn attention to the programme of demonstrations, papers and 
excursions which await the visitor at Southampton, but as the memory 
of man is apt to let these things escape him, and as the arrangements 
are now at the stage of completion, we may be allowed to summarise 
the chief items in the Convention’s programme for the benefit of those 
who may not have finaily decided upon becoming one of the Con- 
ventioners. Perhaps no greater testimony to the success of previous 
conventions can be adduced than the fact that the Convention habit 
is one not easily shaken off, so that year by year figures which were 
first seen at the early meetings have turned up regularly, and will 
continue to turn up whilst the Convention continues to draw together 
a large body of men and women all interested in whatever makes for 
the advancement of photography. 


Papers and Lectures. 

“The Differentiation of Bacillus, Coli Communis, and Bacillus 
Typhoons, by Means of the Photographic Plate.” By Dr. Walter C. 
Stevenson. 

“Ts the Photographic Film Ionised on Exposure?” By Mr. Herry 
Thrift, B.A. 

“Useful Negatives from Poor Ones.” By Mr. C. H. Bothamley, 
ELEC: 

- os Ordnance Survey Department.” By Colonel 8. C. N. Grant, 
“Old English Manners and Customs.” By Sir Benjamin Stone. 
“Clouds.” By Mr. A. W. Clayden. 

“Combination Printing.” By Mr. A. Horsley Hinton. 

“The Application of Cinematography to Natural Science.” By 
Mr. F. Martin Duncan. 

“Colour-Photography Up to Date.” By Mr. E. J. Wall, F.B.P.S, 

“Cinematography in Colours.” By Captain Lascelles Davidson 
and W. Friese Greene. 

Visits and Excursions. 

Cowes, Carisbrooke, and Osborne House. 

The New Forest, Bolderwood, etc., etc. 

Winchester, and St. Cross. 

‘Netley and Romsey Abbeys. 


The Ordnance Survey Department. 

An American Liner on the Morning of Departure, 

Mention should also be made of the unusual yachting facilitie 
Southampton, and of the fact that the President’s “At Home,’ 
the Wednesday afternoon, will take the form of a yachting pa 
Mr. Humphery’s leisure for many years has been spent abroad 
yacht, and, without anticipating the announcement of his plans 
the entertainment of the Conyentioners, on July 11, it may be 
that the occasion will mark the zenith of enjoyment in what pron 
to be a most enjoyable week. The Earl of Crawford also hope 
have his yacht, “Valhalla,” at Southampton during Conven 
Week, and to take part in the meetings. 


Demonstrations and Exhibits. 


The Platinotype Co.—A large show of platinotypes, including a. 
sepia platinotype paper with glazed surface; developing demons 
tions, artificial light portraiture im a spacious annexe. 

Kodak Ltd.—A large show of “ Kodakery” Prints and enla: 
ments, developing machines, demonstrations, etc. 

The Autotype Co.—Carbon work in all its branches; develoy 
demonstrations, including three-colour carbon, 

Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons.—Specialties—pictures on ve 
demonstrations, etc. 

Mattos Paper.—A fine show of pictures on the various kind: 
Mattos paper, demonstration of toning, et 

Wellington and Ward.—Screens, showing resuits on their paj 
and plates. Demonstration of toning bromide prints. 

A. and L. Lumiére.—Three-colour work. 

J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd.—Large show-case of lenses and apparatu 

Photclinol, Ltd.—Show of results on bromide linen; “ Ange 
sepia platinum paper enlargements. In the balcony, studio dem 
strations of portraiture by the Cooper-Hewitt electric light. 

The Aerograph Co.—Finishing by means of the Aerograph, 
Mr. C. L. Burdick, who it is hoped will show the utility of 
apparatus for producing stencil postcard colouring. 

Carl Hentschel, Ltd.—Will have two large screens of three-col 
block work, etc. 

Fuerst. Bros.—Will demonstrate pinatype at the Conversazior 

The exhibition will be open free to the public on Tuesday, W 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, from 2 till 5. The evening meetir 
lectures, papers, receptions, conversazione excursion, yachting pal 
visit to the Ordnance Survey Department, etc., are restricted 
members of Convention only, 

To this list of attractions must be added the exhibitions of sur 
photographs, of work by the Southampton Camera Club, of rat 
graphic and photo-micro photographs, and other prints dealing w 


° 
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tography in its scientific applications. The whole of the local 
ingements are in the hands of a committee of which Mr. W. 
rough Hill is Chairman, and Mr. S. G. Kimber, Secretary. Re- 
ts speak hopefuily of a large and enthusiastic meeting, and it is 
ed that many who have never hitherto taken part in Convention 


gatherings will this year select the Southampton meeting as an 
auspicious occasion of meeting and making many friends. The gen- 
eral honorary secretary, Mr. F. A. Bridge, of East Lodge, Dalston 
Lane, London, N.E., will answer any enquiries from those anxious 
to become members. 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Action of the Ultraviolet Rays. 
Jo# points out in the current number of the “ Photographisches 
chenblatt,” that the ultraviolet rays plays a considerable part in 
ming the image. The greatest photographic action lies between 
045 and A 395. It is less on slow plates and more strong on 
id ones. With the latter the action is rather less than the blue 
| more than the green rays. Practically half the photographic 
ion of white light is to be ascribed to the ultraviolet, and it acts 
re strongly on ortho. plates than on ordinary. 
\cridine yellow, wool yellow, and canary yellow, which may be 
led to emulsions to diminish the action thereon of blue rays 
1 be found to lower very little, as they are actually strong sensi- 
xs for the ultraviolet. 
As already pointed out, the ultraviolet acts more on colour-sensitive 
tes than on ordinary, and thus it is quite possible to obtain results 


practice which are not consonant with spectrographic tests. Thus, 
“instance, an alizarine red lake may not only reflect red and 
let, but also the whole of the ultraviolet, and it would therefore 


re a fairly dense image even on a yellow-green sensitive plate, for 
s action of the ultraviolet at A 575 is almost as great as that of the 
unge rays. 
Stenger has shown that an erythrosine bath plate shows as much 
nsity, 2.57 in the yellow as in the blue at A 450, but when photo- 
aphing a chart, the blue pigments will always be rendered lighter, 
cause to the action of the blue is added a further density of 1.68 to 
e ultraviolet. 
To absorb the ultraviolet, a yellow screen must be used, but care 
ust be exercised in the choice of the yellow, and it is better to use 
1 per cent. solution of quinine sulphate in a liquid cell of 1 cm. 
ickness (or a gelatine coated plate soaked in a saturated solution 
aesculine.—Eds., B.J.P.). 
The Nature of the Developed Image. 
Lipro-CrAMER publishes in this month’s “ Korrespondenz”? some 
periments he has made on this subject, a continuation of previous 
ork in which he showed that nitric and chromic acids, and persul- 
lates dissolved the image but left a yellowish brown substance 
shind. He now finds that :— 
1. A 2 per cent. neutral or faintly acid solution of permanganate of 
stash dissolves the silver, leaving behind, after the removal of the 
anganese oxide with bisulphite, a brown image. If the perman- 
mate solution is strongly acidulated with sulphuric acid no visible 
nage is left, and yet a vigorous negative can again be obtained with 
1ysical development. 
2. A 5 per cent. solution of ferricyanide of potassium, converts the 
nage into white ferrocyanide of silver. If this be fixed in hypo, a 
int yellow image remains. If, however, ferricyanide and hypo are 
sed together, the image is completely dissolved and cannot be again 
hysically developed. 


3. When bleached with cupric chloride, and then fixed, there is 
0 visible image left, but the negative can again be physically 
eveloped. 


4. Bleached with bichromate and hydrochloric acid, there remains 
faintly visible image which can be physically intensified. 

5. Bleached with bromine water, the whole film becomes an intense 
ellow, but can be decolourised with bisulphite. If the white image 
; fixed in non-actinic light it cannot be again developed. . If fixed 
1 daylight there remains a visible image. 

6. If 2 solution of iodine in potassium iodide be used, there is no 
evelopable image left even when it is fixed in daylight. 

7. Ferricyanide of potassium with cyanide destroys any develop- 
ble image. 

If the image after treatment with chromic acid is immersed in 


hypo a deyelopable image remains, but if it is immersed in an acid 
hypo solution for an hour or two every trace of an image disappears. 
From this it is obvious that the simultaneous presence of an acid 
and a solvent of the image is required. <A test with a 10 per cent. 
solution of ammonium sulphocyanide acidulated with sulphuric, 
nitric, hydrochloric, or citric acid, also showed that the whole of the 
image dissolved. 

The author comes ‘to the conclusion that the finished negative con- 
sists of two components :—(1) That part which is soluble in chromic 
and nitric acids, etc., and which probably consists of pure silver; and 
(2) the second portion which is left behind in the above treatment. 
This latter, the author thinks, may be a kind of solid solution of 
silver in silver bromide, or subhaloid. 


The Gradaion of Orthochromatic Plates. 

Dr. Srencrr, in a series of papers which have lately been appear- 
ing in the “ Zeitschrift fiir Reproduktionstechnik,” has dealt with the 
colour rendering by orthochromatic plates, and obtained 'the density 
curves for practically every ten wave lengths from 500 to 690 with 
increasing exposures. The articles do not lend themselves to useful ab- 
straction, but at the close the author summarises his results as follows : 
—Behind the three filters for trichromatic work approximately parallel 
curves of density are obtained on colour-sensitive and ordinary plates, 
and with regularly increasing exposures regular increase of the 
density is obtained. A colour-sensitive plate does not show any 
extraordinary difference in its behaviour to light of different wave 
lengths. If the filter is adjusted to the plates so that the different 
maxima of sensitiveness are used, the result is a considerable shorten- 
ing of exposure. If, on the other hand, ‘the filter is not carefully 
adjusted, then the only result is that a longer exposure must be given, 
but the colour rendering does not suffer. 

If similar gradations are required, then 
must be used for all three exposures. Apparently, there is no con- 
stant which will enable one to say what will be the gradation curve 
of a sensitised rapid plate from a knowledge of ‘the curve of the un- 
stained plate. With transparency emulsions, staining the plate pro- 
duces greater hardness as a rule. Comparative experiments with fast 
and slow plates have proved that the latter are more suitable for 
orthochromatising by bathing than the former, and better colour 
rendering is obtained. A further advantage of the use of slow plates 
is that ‘they are much less liable to fog. The author’s experiments 
have proved that the well-known fact that the maximum optical 
absorption of a dye is not coincident with the maximum of sensitive- 
ness, but that the latter lies, as a rule, about twenty wave lengths 
nearer ‘the red. 


he same kind of plates 


Marginal Fog. 

Dr. Homolka, continuing his researches on tnis subject (B.J., 
December 22, 1905, p. 1,008), has tried the action of different 
bromides. ‘To every litre of emulsion 0.01 gramme molecules, corre- 
sponding to 0.8 g. of bromide, was added; for potassium bromide 
the quantities were: lithium bromide 0.87, ammonium bromide 0.98, 
sodium bromide 1.03, potassium bromide 1.19, rubidium bromide 
1.65, and caesium bromide 2.14 grammes. Lithium bromide gave 
the least extension of marginal fog. Hence it advised to add to the 
perfectly washed emulsion 0.87 grammes of lithium bromide per 
litre. 

The True Cause of the Formation of the 
Latent Image. 

Whilst it is generally known that a latent image may be obtained 
on a sensitive film by various means, probably few are aware that the 
actual agent in every case is ozone. We must confess that this was 
new to us till we read a reprint of an address delivered by Benj. W. 
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Sands before the Photographers’ Association of Missouri in 1905. 
He first convinced himself that ozone was the active agent, and then 
Spent ten years in study and experimenting to determine the truth 
or falsity of his discovery. So far as we can see, the only proof he 
has is that he obtained a silhouette by the ozone generated from 
phosphorous. This is confirmed by the fact, according to the author, 
that “all the developers used to render the latent image visible, of 
which pyrogallol, eikonogen, ferrous sulfat, and potassium cyanid, 
are Tepresentative, are powerful absorbers of ox ygen.” <A further 
proof is that iodide of starch paper, when exposed to light under a 
negative gives an image, thus “ proving that white light creates 
ozone in proportion* to its intensity.” One must not, of course, 
advance the statement that the image is due merely to the liberation 
of iodide from the potassium iodide and its combination with starch. 
The author gives a list of no less than thirteen different ways in 
which a latent image may be produced, of which we give a few— 
lightning, X rays, light stored upon sugar, glow-worm rays, breath 
figures, N rays, and, of course, radium—and then says, “these 
numerous examples of the production of the latent image, both by 
direct and indirect radiation, serve the double purpose of showing 
the many ways by which the latent image can be produced, and of 
proving that all the various causes of production are but the different 
phases of one, and only one form of energy. Because, first—the latent 
photographic image is produced by ozone. Second ozone is a ways 
the product of oxygen plus magnetism. Third, any objective 
phenomena which can be photographed, proves the existence of a 
magnetic radiance therefrom, either direct or reflected. There is one 
method that the author does not mention, and we suggest that as a 
latent image can be produced by pressure the pressure causes 
magnetism which, plus oxygen, gives ozone; hence the latent image. 
Q.E.D.! On the subject of ozone the author seems a little hazy 
for he still ascribes the blue colour of the sky to ozone. Lord 
Rayleigh’s researches notwithstanding. Again he says: “On account 
of the specific magnetism of oxygen varying inversely as the tem- 
perature, it is obvious that as the temperature decreases the quantity 
of ozone increases. For this reason the formation of ozone by light 
gives us the greatest amount in winter, and we find that when the 
atmospheric ozone is at its maximum, so also is the photographic 


action of light.” Apparently we shall have to revise a l our exposure 
tables. 


A New Era in Photography in Colours. 
The above extract from Mr. Benj. W. Sands’s paper, we think, 
makes for thought and new lines of experiments by our photo- 
chemists, and we present yet another abstract which will set all those 


who are interested in colour and colour photography experiment 
on new lines. He informs us that what we have to search for is col 
sensitisers whose combination with ozone corrects the grea 
oxidising power of the blue end, or increases that of the red, becay 
ozone is formed under all the colours of the spectrum, but most 
the ultra-violet. ‘‘ Photographs in their natural colours have be 
the aim of all photographic chemists, but up to the present time 
one has been successful in producing permanent prints except by 1 
multiple-film process. Lippmann’s process, by the “interferen 
of light waves added much to our knowledge of thin fi 
and the subject generally. But to-day marks a new ‘ 
in this subject. From this time we will not have to experiment 
‘the dark to finally stumble on some chemical responding to all { 
colours of the spectrum. We can select such chemicals as are oxidis 
to the proper colours by ozone, or the reverse process, deoxidised, a 
I firmly believe that in the very near future we shall have pho 
graphs with all the colours of nature correctly rendered, and the Pp 
cess will be even more simple than ordinary photography,” 


A New Paper. 

MM. Lumiére, in the current issue of their “Revue Trimestrielle 
give notice of the preparation of a new printing-out paper, whi 
they call “Takis,” samples of which will, no doubt, reach us in d 
course ; but the reason for our noting it is that it involves, so far 
we are aware, a new principle in the manufacture of printing paper 
The paper is a P.O.P. containing excess of silver nitrate, as well 
a developing agent, and it is only necessary to expose the same und 
a negative for a short time and then immerse in water, wh 
physical development takes place. The novel point is the inec 
poration of a reducing agent with ‘the emulsion, and the authe 
state: “The addition of the developer to an emulsion produces in 
very short time the reduction of the soluble silver salt. We have ov 
come this trouble by the addition of sulphurous acid, either to t 
emulsion or to ‘the developing agent which we add to it, Here is 
typical example of how we prepare our paper with gallic acid: Mak 
20 per cent. solution of gallic acid and add 10 per cent. of aqueous 1 
phurous acid. If, in the dark, 50 per cent. of this solution is add 
to a gelatine chloride emulsion, there is no difficulty in making 
coating the emulsion.” Mere immersion of the paper in water aft 
isolation, develops the image, and ‘the advantages of a printing-o 
and a development paper are combined. There is said to bea gol 
range of gradation and great variety of tones, as the paper may | 
merely fixed, or toned with gold, either in separate or combim 
| baths, or with platinum. 


DIFFRACTION GRATING REPLICAS. 


In a previous paper! the writer described the process in use by him 
for the manufacture of replicas of Rowland’s plane diffraction grat- 
ings. The present note is a description of a modification of that 
process, which offers a simplified method of producing good casts. 


A Simplified Process of Making Replicas. 


The original grating is flowed with the amylacetate collodion and 
dried in the manner previously described ; it is then placed in distilled 
water until loosened by contraction, and wiped dry. The stripping 
is performed as usual, and the edges of the cast are trimmed with 
sharp scissors close up to the ruled surface. This trimming should 
be done while the replica is held by the forceps, as it is strongly 
electrified by the stripping, so that minute particles of dust are 
attracted to the surface of the cast, and adhere thereto, being remoy- 
able only with difficulty. A perfectly clean and polished glass plate 
is then flooded with filtered distilled water; and, while the plate still 
holds a little pool of liquid, the film is gently lowered into contact, 
carefully centered, and the plate is tilted up.. A very gentle even 
pressure by the velvet rubber frees the cast from surplus water, and 
the edges are immediately cemented.2 


1 ** Astrophysical Journal,” 22, 123, 1905. (Reprinted in ‘‘B. J. P.” Noy. 24, 
1905, 

® since the writing of this present note there has come to hand Nature,” of 
November 23, 1905 (73, 79) containing a brief article by Mr. Thorp, somewhat in the 
nature of a reply to my former paper. In this article Mr Thorp states that she 
strips and mounts ‘‘ ina similar manner to Mr. Wallace, but leaving out the gelatine 


The mounting may be either face up or down, as may be desire 

Atter the edges have been cemented down, the mounted repli 
may be dried by heat, beginning gently and increasing gradual 
until a temperature of about 75 deg. C. is reached. In this way tl 
film of water between ‘che glass and the replica is driven off, the fil 
being slightly porcus. 

If the replica has been mounted face down, it may readily | 
cemented under a covering glass, following the idea advanced | 
Ives. Care must ybe taken, however, that no particles of dust ( 
other foreign substance have found a lodgement. either between # 
glass and the replica, or in the film itself during the drying, as the 
will inevitably cause trouble by puncturing the replica and allowit 
access to the cementing balsam, which, gradually working throug 
the most minute hole, and filling up the grooves, destroys the gratin 

Since the publication, of the previous paper the author has bee 
informed that the deter‘oration of the Ives grating alluded to therel 
is due to this cause, and another grating since obtained shows 1 
sign of deterioration. A correction is also due with reference 1 


coating, which in my [his] opinion is quite unnecessary.” He does not indica 
whether or not any other medium is used in this connection. 5 

This idea of mounting by the water method first occurred to the present writer abol 
one year ago, and some slight amount of experimental work was performed thera 
that time. However in the beginning of September, 1905, the work was ag 
taken up and carried through to completion in October : a written statement' 
the process was made and attested on November 2. In the event of further inform 
tion confirming the similarity of this water method with that pursued by Mr. Thot 
I cheerfully accord to him the priority of use of this process. 
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? patent, as it now appears that no patent was applied for. The 
rious statement was based upon information the writer had reason 
egard as authoritative. 
Some Advantages of Water Mounting. 

2 mounting by what may be termed the water method, in con- 
listinction to the former gelatine method, one eliminates at once 
very slight difference in refractive index between the replica and 
mountant; true, ‘the difference still exists between the replica 
| the glass itself, but this may be readily overlooked. Experience 
shown that, although theoretically open to objection, yet prac- 
lly, so far as definition is concerned, it is an entirely “negligible 
mtity.” In any event, the similarity in refractive index between 
film and mountant (or cement), when adjusted for light of cer ain 
ve-length, will not be similarly identical throughout the spectrum. 


this connection it may be noted that if a replica be mounted face 
wn upon the gelatine-coated glass, and dried, approximation to 
, refractive index of the replica is so close that in ordinary day- 
ht the grating effect disappears, and diffraction colours are entirely 
sent. If examination be made, however, in a spectroscope, with a 
de slit and a concentrated beam of light, ‘then very faint first-order 
actra are discernible. 
Further experimental work was undertaken with the object of deter- 
ning whether the shrinkage effect was complete with the first part 
the process (the stripping) or was continued during the course of 
edrying. ‘The result of these experiments confirm the latter view. 


Shrinkage Measurements. 
four-inch and 
and mounted 
h in, water, 
under water; 


Measurements were made.upon replicas taken from a 
‘o-inch grating, respectively, which were stripped 
er varying conditions, viz.: (1) preliminary ba 
sprung” off, and peeled dry ; (2) floated, off entirely 
4d (3) with prolonged soaking in water. 
ade (a) while wet, (b) partially dry, (c) thoroughly dry; (d) dried by 
at; and (e) at normal temperature ; (f) water mounting and (9) 
Jatine mounting; also (1) water mounting, cemented edges, (&) 
ater mounting, uncemented edges. Meam results show that there 
‘a measurable contraction during the drying of 0.016 mm. in 35.0 mm. 
The particular benefit, therefore, arising from the use of a pre- 
minary coating with gelatine lies in the fact that once the replica 
m is mounted thereon it dries without further shrinkage, ‘the gela- 
ne itself drying on glass without contraction in area. 

This latter point was determined separately by a series of measure- 


The measurements were | 


ents, for which the writer takes pleasure in acknowledging his 


indebtedness to Miss F. A. Graves. These measurements upon wet 
and dry gelatine films were made with the object of determining 
any positive shrinkage between the two states. The results obtained 
show that ‘there is no measurable difference observable, the actual 
mean being 

wet = 7.030 mm, 

dry = 7.028 mm., 
the difference of 0.002 mm, obtained being less than the probable error 
in setting. 


Effects of Temperature and Pressure. 


In a series of experiments made upon the influence of temperature 
upon the collodion film during the time of “ casting,” it was found 
that an increase over 21 deg. OC. would cause ‘the replica to dry with 
a more or less matt or reticulated surface. This reticulation increases 
with the temperature. Lower temperatures varying down to 6 deg. 
C. appear to exercise no influence upon the film. 

Contrary to expectation a pressure of 200 lbs., continued for ten 
days, appears to have no direct effect upon the replica. It was sup- 
posed that such a continued pressure would result in either a flatten- 
ing of the ruling, or at least in a changed shape of groove. Careful 
examination in a spectrophotometer, however, does not show any 
difference between the half which was subjected to pressure and 
that which was not, each half being covered by opaque paper, respec- 
tively, when tested. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. T. Thorp, of England, the writer has 
been presented with a grating replica from a 14,438 ruling, and in a 
letter accompanying the same is informed that the present method 
of preparing and mounting the casts has been much improved from 
that in use by him formerly, the air-bubbles (referred to in my 
former paper) being now entirely eliminated. The replica certainly 
bears out the statement, being very free from such imperfections and 
presenting a very clean and brilliant appearance. Mr. Thorp further 
states that he does not use a preliminary coating with oil before 
flowing the grating, but makes use of a method “very little different 
from” that described by the writer in his previous paper.$ 

Ropert JAMES WALLACE. 


3 Information upon this point was taken from an account of patent specification, 
(No. 11,466 1899, T. Thorp) dealing with an improvement on Professor R. W. Wood's 
diffraction process of colour photography, in which occurs the following statement : 
«© 4 method, non-photographie, of reproducing gratings by smearing the original 
with a thin oil, such as watchmakers use. and pouring a celluloid solution upon it, 
allowing it to dry and pulling it off, is also claimed,” (“ Photography, August 2, 1900, 
p. 514). 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF ENGRAVINGS, 


ESPECIALLY 


RELATING TO HALF-TONES. 


(A Paper by N. S. Amstutz in the “Inland Printer.”) 


“srs second number* is properly retrospective toa considerable degree. 
t is always a satisfaction to look back and, even from an advanced 
levation, note the various steps that have led to such position. To 
e self-sufficient and wholly satisfied with the immediate present is 
lot evidence of a proper breadth of development or indicative of a 
ational growth in the technic of any subject. 

The master of the engraving field, before the advent of photo- 
mgraving, was the xylographer, or as we know his art, the wood 
meraver. He had held the illustrative field for years unchallenged. 
Te also called to his aid photography, ‘in the latter days of his great- 
jess, to directly copy his commercial subjects on to the wood block. 
[he expert technic of the engraver translated the tone values of .ue 
subject into printing points or lines by grooving the surface of the 
block with a V-shaped tool in variable directions at variable lines 
per inch and to variable depths. On the variable depths, to a con- 
siderable degree, he was dependent for his medium of interpretation in 
which to translate the interrelated effects of light and shade. 

In looking backward from present-day practice, wherein the forma- 
tion of depressions on a printing surface is guided optically through 


* The previous paper from the “ Inland Printer ” was reprinted in the B.J.P. for 


April 27. 


the interposition of a screen and sensitive plate in the camera and 
the resultant negative and acid resist print on metal, one is reminded 
of the marvellous skill of an expert xylographer. It is a matter for 
congratulation that the popular magazines are furnishing their readers 
with art prints from wood engravings. By this means the younger 
generation can know of the beautiful effects produced by this now 
little understood craft. 

The result when an engraver only perfunctorily grooved a block 
was not always as happy as when an artistic instinct was combined 
with mechanical technic to control the relation of groove to ridge 
and of dot to white and black. Xylographic reproductions—artist- 
produced—are analogous to artistic reproduction by means of dry- 
point etching, each depending on individual’ skill. 

Because of the fact that there was no camera or other intervention 
between the artist mind and the finished result, one finds overwhelm- 
ing characteristics of breadth of treatment, vigour of conception, and 
prilliant or sombre interpretation that will for all time differentiate 
the actual personal production of a master mind from mere duplication 
by extraneous means. 

Enough for this digression. Present-day methods of commercial 
and scientific illustration do fill a large want in a most satisfactory 
and efficient manner. The demands of modern conditions are such 
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as to require the multiplication of h 
camera and its accessories, 


The closely related methods of lithography, photogravure, and 
coliotypy in all its various guises, occupy a field distinctly their own, 
so they can not now be referred to, except in passing, 


ands; this is attained by the 


Automatic En 8raving. 


In wood engraving the eye and intellect of the operator controlled 
the graver by a greater or less elevation, or more or less pressure 
thereon, to form grooves of varying depth and width, and, as stated, 
at variable distances apart and in various directions. The “control ” 
was the skill of the operator. Among some of the first attempts in 

he direction of automatic control] may be mentioned a mechanical 
method of 1881, patent filed October 25, 1880, which used a suitable 
sliding base, under the control of a hand-operated feed screw. On this 


base was secured a carbon relief, and adjacent thereto a material 
on which the engraving was to be w 


nade. Above the base was a sup- 
port for a tracer and graver slide. The tracer rode up and down over 
the carbon photo as the slide wi 


as moved backward or forward, its 
movement was transmitted to the graver, which was V-shaped, 

rough a pivoted frame mounted on the slide. This frame was 
spring-pressed so as to hold the tracer and graver in working rela- 
tion. At the end of each vearward and forward movement the base 
was moved the distance of one line so that at the next stroke of the 
slide a new portion of the photo relief will be passed over and an- 
other line engraved. The up-and-down movement of the graver made 
it cut deeper or shallower in the metal sheet, in parallel lines, thus 
engraving the photo. The photo-relief did the “thinking” as to 
where a deep or shallow groove was to be engraved. 


The 


+ 


oa 


Ives Process. 


Another method, of 1881, patented by F. E, Ives, filed August 8), 
1880, also utilised photography, in that a photo-relief was made and 
a plaster cast taken therefrom. On this plaster cast an ink impression 
was made from a block of elastic material. The face of this block 
was serrated by V grooves. It was inked and placed on the plaster 
cast and subjected to a uniform pressure. Where the surface of the 
plaster cast was slightly raised, the pressure was greater than in the 
depressions, and consequently the V ridges, being elastic, were flat- 
tened more or less, thereby producing a variable breadth of impres- 
sion. When the elastic block was removed, the white surface of the 
plaster was covered with parallel black lines of varying widths. 
This was then photographed as though a line drawing, and subse- 
quently etched. If the face of the elastic surface was serrated by 
intersecting grooves, the impression was one of varying-sized dots, 
instead of parallel lines. 

A third method, of 1891, was electrical; it also utitised a photo- 
relief. A tracer was pivoted to a traversing carriage and caused to 
ride over the photo-relief, which was secured on an adjacent drum. 
This tracer controlled resistances in an electric circuit, which through 
the control modified the movements of a magnet that actuated a Y- 
shaped graver, suitably pivoted on another traversing carriage ad- 
jacent a second drum, on which was placed a wax film. The two 
drums rotated synchronously and the graver formed V grooves in the 
wax of varying widths and depths. The wax film was prepared for 
printing by making an electrotype therefrom, By the use of stronger 
currents, engraving on metal sheets became possible. 

The difference between this method and the first one named is hat 
one was electrical and the other mechanical. This mechanical pro- 
cess encountered serious difficulties in that the tracer riding over 
the photo-relief received all the engraving stress on its minute t: 
ing point. 
cess, 


rac- 
This played havoc with the essential element of the pro- 
The engraving stress reacted on the tracer and caused it to 
groove the photo-relief, destroying its translation: 

A fourth device, of 1883, also electrical, utilised an ordinary nega- 
tive, by causing it to control, in conjunction with a source of light, a 
selenium cell. This varied its resistance proportionally to the inten- 
sity of the shading of the negative and thereby controlled a graving 
tool working on another surface. 

In all of these methods, it will be noted, photography takes the 
place of the former wood engraver’s skill, while, however, utilising 


the same fundamental principles of a V-shaped translating device, in 
one form or another. 


Presen -day Half{-Tone, 

A fifth method (the present half-tone process), came into vog 
thanks to the scientific researches of Mr, F. E. Ives, in which, 
photographing through a screen, the subtle variations of light 
shade of the object were translated into definitely related opaque a 
transparent portions of the negative, having variable areas of opac 
and reciprocal transparent portions—an optical V. This negative 
which photography, automatically and in a selective manner, | 
picted a “key,” controls the action of a “chemical graver” oy 
metal surface so as to produce depressions of greater or less dey 
and larger or smaller area, is also analogous to the manual skill 0 
xylographer. What the mind was to the hand graver, the “scree 
negative is to the chemical “ graving” medium. 

It will be quite apparent that all of the methods leading up tot 
existing half-tone process were of necessity based on the interpreti 
value of a V-shaped medium, mechanical, electrical or optical, 

In the sixth method, of 1896 and 1903, a variable-surfaced pho! 
relief (or carbon print) made from an ordinary positive, without scre 
intervention, is placed upon a drum, and over this a pyralin, cell 
loid or other elastically resilient sheet is secured. A V-s aped cutt 
is firmly held on a traversing carriage adapted to move adjacent: 
the drum. When the cutter is adjusted to the proper depth, ¢ 
drum. is set into rotation, and the graver, directed by the gelati 
relief wnder the pyralin, automatically cuts deeper and wider 
shallower and narrower grooves with ridges standing be ‘ween, var 
ing in width inversely to the grooves. These ridges, similar to tho 
of wood engravings, form the printing surface, which may be ust 
direct or be electrotyped in the usual manner. 

To 8. H. Horgan belongs the honour of making the first hali-toy 
reproduction for a daily newspaper, which was printed in # 
“Daily Graphic,” of New York, March 4, 1880. 

Meisenbach, of Berlin, Germany, did much research work - 
developing the law relating to the distance the screen should ] 
placed from the sensitive plate. To early workers “Meisenbac 
cliches” were Synonymous with present-day half-tones, 

Rule of Thumb Half-Tone. 

The half-tone method, using accurate Levy screens, has develope 
most skilful workers who produce marvellous results, and though tk 
process is based on the most interesting scientific laws, unfortunate! 
the average processman is concerned to a maximum degree with th 
purely practical aspect of the art and does not devote as much tim 
to the theoretical and scientific phases of the method he utilises dail 
as he might do, greatly to his advantage. 

It does not seem to be so much a lack of desire to know, as 
strenuosity of application that precludes the entry of very little bu 
the commercial into the treatment of subjects as they pass throug, 
his hands. Yet one must say, to be just, that the commercial 1 
quirements are very exacting as to results, and to this extent deserv 
credit for holding up the quality of the output. 

On the other hand, it is possible for the process-worker to ge 
away from a too-close adherence to an: impersonal method to one tha 
is replete with ever-recurring interest, because one may knoy 
definitely the laws of effects of the unit areas utilised, and from thost 
judge intelligently as to the results that should come from any giver 
effort. aa 

The method in vogue, of judging results principally by the finished 
product, is all right so far as the end is concerned, but it is very 
unscientific. How could a mechanic produce results commensurate 
with any one’s conceptions by weighing so much material, of certaim 
definite proportions, etc., made up of various groups of similar 
shaped pieces and machine the lot without knowing exactly the 
definite detail steps and dimensions of all the consecutive elements 
of his construction? ; Fa F 
The process-worker, thanks to an inherent artistic abili >, cana 
does proceed to splendid results without knowing definitely for 
himself the correlation of the various mathematical elements that 
have to do with his screen, distance, related to. focal length of lens, 


shaped diaphragms, ete., that have to do with the optical part of 
his profession; or the equa ly important ones, of the relation of size 
of dot to unit area, the rate of side action to the resultant printing 
surface, the rapidity of acid action, the relation of depth to an 
contiguity of adjacent edges of the printing points—printing qual a 
—and the percentage of broadening after the engraving reaches the 
press under the best prin ing conditions, 


These are all vitally 
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methylated spirits are industrial or mineralised as the case may be, 
and if an authorised methylator fails to comply with this provision 
he shall, for each offence, incur a fine of fifty pounds, and the spirits 
with respect to which the offence is committed shall be forfeited. 
(4) In addition to the account required to be kept by the proper 
officer under Sub-section 1 of Section 125 of the Spirits Act, 1880, an 
authorised methylator shall keep distinct accounts in the prescribed 
forms of any industrial methylated spirits and of any mineralised 
methylated spirits prepared or received by him and of the sale, use, 
and delivery thereof, and that section shall apply with reference to 
each of those accounts and the spirits to which the account relates 
as it applies with reference to the stock account therein mentioned 
and to methylated spirits generally. 
(5) Section 130 of the Spirits Act, 1880, shall apply as if it were an 
offence under that section without the consent in writing of the 
Commissioners, or otherwise than in accordance with regulations, to 
purify or attempt to purify methylated spirits or methylic alcohol, 
or after methylated spirits of methylic alcohol have once been used, 
to recover or attempt to recover the spirit or alcohol by distillation 
or condensation, or in any other manner. 
(6) Sub-section 2 of Section 130 of the Spirits Act, 1880, shall 
apply as respects any article specified in an order of the Commis- 
sioners as it apples with respect to sulphuric ether or chloroform. 


nportant to the processman. In the March number of the “ Inland 
rinter” (B.J.P., April 27) were shown analyses of half-tones and 
ints made therefrom. These are all important, in order that one 
ay judge intelligently as to the best procedure in “staging? his 
ork. ‘ 
However varied the phases of anything may be, a familiarity with 
mndamentals makes one a master of any situation that may arise. 
ach a familiarity broadens one’s mental capabilities and develops 
ssourcefulness. i 
The specimens shown have been described in detail, and it is 
lought will be of interest to the everyday worker, as well as persons 
syoted to the theoretical phases of the subject only. It has been 
ie aim to present the various physical characteristics of half-tones 
| as popular a vein as possible so as to divorce the treatment from 
ie purely theoretical, and to this end the deductions made and 
etails given in the March issue were made from the engraver's 
roofs and the engravings themselves of the specimens shown. 

N. 8. Amsrurz. 


> 
INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL. 


‘HE following is the portion of the Revenue Bill of Mr. Asquith 
ow before the House of Commons which deals with the question 
# the industrial use of alcohol. The Bill carried out certain of 
he suggestions of the Royal Commission which last year published 
fs report on the question, a summary of which report appeared 
a our columns for April 21, 1905, page 209 :— 

‘1. Provisions as to Spirits used in ‘Art, Manufacture, ete.—(1) 
Vhere any spirits are used by an authorised methylator for making 
ndustrial methylated spirits, or are received by any person for use 
n any art or manufacture under Section 8 of the Finance Act, 
902, the like allowance shall be paid in respect of those spirits as 
$ payable on the exportation of plain British spirits, and the Com- 
nissioners may by regulations prescribe the time and manner of 
he payment of the allowance and the proof to be given that the 
pirits have been or are to be used as aforesaid. 

| (2) No allowance shall be payable under this section on methylic 
leohol, but foreign methylic alcohol may be received and used under 
Section 8 of the Finance Act, 1902, without payment of the differ- 
mee of duty mentioned in that section. 

(3) One-nineteenth shall, as respects methylated spirits other than 
nineralised methylated spirits, be substituted for one-ninth as the 


oo 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue following letter from the Publishers’ 
Britain and Ireland appeared in the “ Times” last week. We refer 
o the grounds of complaint under “Ex Cathedra.” 

“For many years the public have had facilities for photographing 
rom the national collection at the British Museum without charge, 
and this privilege (if it may not even be regarded as a right) has 
been largely used by publishers, who find in the print room and 
library valuable material for the illustration of books. 

‘Certain reasonable restrictions have always been enforced, but the 
Trustees have suddenly (from May 1) imposed a charge of 2s. for 
each negative, or a time charge of 1s. per hour. 

“Though in some cases this change may appear inconsiderable, 
here are others, involving a large number of photographs, in which the 
cost of publication will be materially increased; and in any case it 
appears to the council of our association that a body who contribute 


eS ) ae : so much as the publishers of the United Kingdom to the library of 
ninimum proportion of the substance or combination of substances the British Museum should not be subjected to this additional 
© be mixed with spirits under Sub-section 3 of Section 123 of the impost. 


Spirits Act, 1880. “Tt may not be generally known that the British 


Association of Great 


Museum has a 


(4) Notwithstanding 
the Finance Act, 1902, 
required to pay any ex 
of his premises, except 


anything in Sub-section 2 of Section 8 of 
an applicant under that section shall not be 
enses incurred in placing an officer in charge 
such expenses as, in the opinion of the Com- 


missioners, are incurred for special attendances of the officer, made 
to meet the convenience of the applicant. 


_ (5) Such quantity as 
tions in each case shal 
e of Section 126 of the 


of methylated spirits 


the Commissioners may authorise by regula- 
be substituted for fifty gallons in paragraph 
Spirits Act, 1880, as the maximum quantity 


hat may be received or be in the possession 


of a retailer at any one time; and for one gallon in paragraphs e 
and f of that section as the maximum quantity of methylated spirit 
which a retailer may receive from another retailer at a time, and 
as the maximum quantity which a retailer may sell to or for the 
use of any one person at a time respectively. 

_ 2. Supplemental Amendments of the Spirits Act.—(1) Section 122 
of the Spirits Act, 1880 (which forbids the supply of methylated 
spirits except to the persons mentioned in the section), shall be 


construed 
Spirits, a 
under tha 


section. 


as if, as regards the sup 
retailer of methylated spiri 


ly of industrial methylated 
s was not a person excepted 


(2) A retailer of methylated spirits shall not receive or have in his 
possession any methylated spirits except such as may be authorised 


by regulations, and if any such re 


ailer contravenes this provi- 


sion he shall, for each offence, incur a fine of fifty pounds, and the 


spirits in res 


ect of which the offence is committed shall be forfeited. 


(3) Every vessel in which an authorised methylator stores, keeps, 
or supplies industrial methylated spirits, or mineralised methylated 
Spirits, must be labelled in such a manner as to show tat the 


special advantage over the other four libraries which are by statute 
entitled to free copies of every publication, in that the Trustees may 
and do claim a copy of every book, printed on the best paper, and 
in the most complete form in which it is issued; the result being 
that, whenever a special edition printed on large or hand-made paper, 
or with extra illustrations, is issued, the publisher has to contribute 
gratuitously to the National Library a copy of a book which 
may be worth to him ten, fifteen, or even fifty guineas, instead of 
he less costly edition, which would in most cases answer the purpose 
of readers. 
“Tt may also be noted that the process of copying valuable MSS. or 
ortions of scarce books by photography has great advantages over 
older methods of copying, inasmuch as it saves wear and tear of the 
subject copied, and shortens the time during which the MSS. are 
monopolised. On these grounds we cannot but think that pub- 
ishers, who form the majority of those interested in this matter, 
are entitled to complain of this tax upon their use of public pro- 
perty, and as direct representation to the authority has been without 
effect, we can only hope that you will give us your assistance in 
aying our case before the public.” 


—— 


A “cuus” for professional photographers has been founded in 
New York. It is to be known as “The Photographers’ Club of New 
York,” and its objects are “the furtherance of business discussions, 
the interchange of ideas for mutual benefit, and social intercourse be- 
tween the members.” Mr, W. B. Stage has been elected president. 
The subscription will be one dollar per annum, and meetings at 
regular intervals are to be held at the studios of members. 
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Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


Ss 

Awards at the Brussels Process Exhibition. 
At the international exhibition of photogravure held at Brussels 
at the beginning of this year the following awards. were made to 
British exhibitors : Diplomas of Honour: The Art Photogravure 
Company, for photogravure; Carl Hentschel, Ltd., for half-tones in 
three and four colours; L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving, Bolt 
Court; “The Process Photogram.” Gold Medals: The Marshall 
Engraving Company, for half-tones in black and colour; Meisenbach 
Company, Ltd., for half-tone and photography; T. T. Wadding- 
ton, for photogravure. 

Death of Mr. Fuchs. 

The process world will be pained to hear of the sudden 
death on May 27 of Mr. Ernest Charles Fuchs, the proprietor 


Ernest 


and director of the Art Reproduction Company, Plough 
Court, Fetter Lane, B.C. Mr. Fuchs was in the habit 
of walking out early in the beautiful neighbourhood of 


Beckenham, in which he resided. He left home one morning as 
usual, and was last seen alive by a constable and game-keeper on 
the estate of a friend and neighbour of his. Twelve hours later 
his body was found by the side of a shallow lake in the grounds, 
At the inquest death was discovered to have been caused by the 
bursting of a blood-vessel in the brain, arising from tubercular 
meningitis of very long standing. Mr. Fuchs, who was only forty- 
three years of age, was a native of Breslau, where his e:ghty-three-year 
old father still survives him, but was a naturalised Englishman. 
His decease is very greatly deplored by many friends and by the 
staff of the Art Photogravure Company, who, on hearing the sad 
news, at once voted part of the funds accumulated for the firm’s 
annual outing to provide a subscription to the German Hospital, in 
the name of Mr. Fuchs. 
Austrian Process Work at Earl’s Court 

Exhibition. 

So much excellent reproduction work emanating from the Austrian 
Empire, it is to be regretted that more process firms are not 
exhibitors at the Harl’s Court Exhibition, which has lately opened. 
There are, however, the productions of a number of firms and 
institutions which will repay a visit to the grounds of the exhibi- 
tion even if the countless other inducements in the shape of good 
music, novel sideshows, and crowds of good-looking people fail to 
persuade the merely technical person to journey to’ the spacious 
buildings of South Kensington. The Imperial Establishment of 
Graphic Arts in Vienna, of the photographic and photo-mechanical 
sections of which Dr. Eder is the principal, exhibits photographs 
by various processes, collotypes and examples of almost all the 
photo-mechanical methods. An exceptionally fine show is made 
by the well-known firm of Angerer and Goeschl, of Vienna, which 
city is represented also by the firm of Léwy. Prague sends post- 
cards in “ process” by the firm of W. Schulze, and photo-engravings 
in monochrome and three-colour by the well-known house of Husnik 
and Hausler, represented in this country by Mr. F. C. Clarkson, of 
Colchester. 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS, 

Improvements in heliogravure printing have been patented by 
Eduard Mertens, 46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. (No. 10,112.) 

An improvement in photo-mechanical printing has also been 
patented by John William Ippers, 65, Chancery Lane, London, 
(No. 11,971). 


Se ee 
FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

November 16 to 21: Southsea C.C,—Hon. Sec., F. S. Hoyte, “ Lis- 
more,” Stafford Road, Southsea. 

November 27 to 30: Hove C.C.—Hon. Sec., W. H. Bone, 32, Sack- 
ville Road, Hove. 

December 11 to 15: Southampton C.C.—Hon. Sec., 8. G. Kimber, 
“Oakdene,” Highfield, Southampton. : 

October 17 to 20: Rotherham Photographic Society.—Sec., H. C. 
Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

1907. 

February 12 to 23: Sheftield Photographic Society.—Sec., J. W. 
Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

February 22 to March 4: Norwich and District Photographic 
Society.—Sec., J. T. Tanner, The Lodge. 


Patent Dews, 


——e—_— 

Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated 
“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between May | 
and 26 :— , 
Ligur ScreEens.—No, 11,789. Improvements for light-screens fj 

cameras. Hermann Miiller, 48, Avenue de Beauté, St. Man 
Seine, France. 

Disuxs.—No. 11,813. Improvements in photographic dishe 
Thomas Mintario Bailey Moore and George Moodie, 3, Nort 
Side, Clapham Common, London, 8.W. 

Trimming Prints.—No. 11,846. Improved device for facilitatin 
the cutting or trimming of photographic prints. Frederic 
Colin Viscount Maitland, 11, Southampton Buildings, Londor 
E.C. 

Firm-packs.—No. 11,884. Improved daylight-loading photographi 

film packs. John Edward Thornton, Altrincham, Cheshire. 

Crnematograpus.—No. 11,940. Cinematographic apparatus. Stephen 

Drummond Chalmers and Clara Chalmers, 8, Quality Court 

London, E.C. ’ 

Cotour PHorograpny.—No. 11,986. Improvements in dark-slide 

tor colour photography. Albert Muller, 18, Southampton Build 

ings, London, E.C. 

Fium-packs.—No. 12,003. Improvements in the design, construe. 

ion, and manufacture of film-packs for daylight loading and 

heir contents. John Edward Thornton, Altrincham, Cheshire, 

Darx-stiprs.—No. 12,003. Improvements in photographic dark 
slides, change boxes, and cameras and films for use therein, 
John Edward Thornton, Altrincham, Cheshire. 

Vinw Frypers.—No. 12,069. Improvements in view finders for 
photographic cameras. Adolph Richard Lange, 55, Chancery 
Lane, London, E.C. 

CInEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 12,072. Improvements in cinematographs, 
Casimir de Proszynski, 7, Southampton Buildings, London. 

Darx-Su1pEs.—No. 12,126. Improvements in dark-slides for photo- 
graphic purposes. William Watson, 45, Chestnut Walk, Wal- 
thamstow, Essex. 

ScREENS ror Cotour Puorocrapuy.—No, 12,235. Adjustable com- 
pensating screen for use in photography and in colour photo- 
graphy. Charles Adrien Brasseur, 18, Southampton Buildings, 
London, E.C. 

Cameras.—No. 12,254. Photographic cameras. 
Jones, 55, Chancery Lane, London. 


Joseph Constance: 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS AOCEHPTED. 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

Cotour Puorograpuy.—No. 20,662, 1905. The invention relates to 
a direct one-plate method of colour- photography, in which a 
banded filter is formed on a glass plate by a photographic 
process, a coating of sensitive emulsion being afterwards. 
applied. To the surface of a glass plate is applied a film of, 
say, bichromated gelatine. A pattern is then applied, prefer- 
ably in the form of a glass plate bearing on its face opaque 
bands, which are double the width of he bands to be produced 
upon the screen, and which are spaced apart a distance equal 
to the desired width of the proposed bands. An exposure to 
light is now made through the pattern plate, thereby rendering 
insoluble those portions of the sensi ised film which are not 
covered by the opaque bands, the covered portions, however, 
not being acted upon by the light. The portions of its ‘film 
which remain soluble are now washed away, leaving the face 
of the plate covered with bands of material used of the desired 
width and spaced apart double their width. The plate is now 
given a dye-bath—usually of green at this stage. The colour 


absorbed by the material forming the bands is now mordanted, 
and the plate is thoroughly washed to remove all traces of. 
colour from its uncovered portions, and is then given a specially- 
prepared bath for the purpose of toughening and hardening 
the material carrying the dye and rendering it non-porous. For 
a bath is used containing about one pound of 


this purpose 
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tannic acid in a gallon of water. After carefully cleaning the 
plate there is now applied to the same surface a second film 
of the sensitised material. The opaque ruled screen is again 
applied, care being taken that its opaque portions entirely 
cover the coloured bands already formed, and as they are twice 
the width of these bands they will also cover one-half of the 
intervening plain portions of the surface. If desired, one of 
the edges of the opaque band may be brought exactly to coincide 
with one of the edges of each of the coloured bands, but 
this exactitude is not essential, providing no portion of the 
‘coloured bands is left uncovered. The operations already 
described of exposing to the light, washing, dyeing, mordanting, 
and toughening are now repeated, a dye of red colour being 
employed at this stage. The plate is now found to bear two 
sets of coloured bands, respectively green and red in colour, 
such bands together covering two-thirds of its face. These 
bands will appear in juxtaposed pairs or will all be spaced 
apart according as the pattern screen. has or has not been 
applied to bring its opaque bands into register at one edge 
‘with one of the edges of the coloured bands first formed. The 
plate is now coated a third time with the sensitised material 
“and given an exposure in such manner that the light reaches 
only those portions of the new filn which lie between the 
coloured bands already formed. This exposure may be made 
through the reverse side of the glass, the coloured bands cut- 
ting off the light so that it does not reach the portions 0 
the sensitised film which they carry, since the exposure will be 
of such short duration that the film will not be affected by the 
light passing through the coloured bands sufficiently to render 
any part of it imsoluble. As an extra precaution, however, 
the very obvious expedient of employing a filter of the colour 
remaining to be added is available, and is, in fact, resorted 
 to—i.e., the red and green bands being already on the plate, a 
blue filter will be used, which will eliminate from the light 
the red and green rays, leaving only the blue rays, and these, 
_ of course, will be effectually cut off by the red and green bands. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as only the red and green rays could 
possibly act upon the parts of the film lying on top of the red 
and green bands, and inasmuch as the filter cuts off these rays 
entirely, there can be no action on this part of the film. If 
the coloured bands already formed are arranged in juxtaposed 
pairs the opaque ruled pattern screen may be employed in 
making this third exposure, being so applied to the sensitised 
plate as to entirely cover the coloured bands which it bears. 
After this exposure the operations already described of washing 
out the portions of the film remaining soluble, dyeing, the blue 
_ dye being now used if in the two previous operations there 
have been employed, respectively, green and red, mordanting 
and toughening are repeated, and the screen is now ready for 
service. Such a screen is to be used in the taking of a picture 
in the usual manner, either by interposing it between the 
sensitised plate and the lens of a camera, or the sensitised 
material béfng applied directly to its colour-coated face and 
the exposure made through its back. John Hutchinson Powrie, 
618, The Plaza, Chicago, Il. 
fositives Drrect.—No. 22,735, 1905. The invention consists of a 
sensitised photographic surface, consisting of a transparent 
support bearing a coating, which is, or can be, made relatively 
opaque when viewed by reflected light, which is also relatively 
transparent to transmitted light, and which is of a colour 
suitable to the finished picture. Barium sulphate suspended 
in. gelatine or collodion is suitable for ordinary black and 
white prints. The transparent material coated with it has 
a further coat of sensitive emulsion: exposure in the camera 
being made through the transparent support and relatively 
transparent coating. The image, as produced in the camera, is 
a positive as regards the position of the object photographed, 
and the lights and shades of the image can. be given a positive 
quality when viewed by reflected light by any of the methods 
usually practised. Thus, developed portions of the image may 
be removed with acids which will not affect the unaltered 
portions, and the latter can then be exopsed to actinic light, 
and redeveloped after such second exposure ; but it is preferred 
to remove the developed portions of the image, after the first 
exposure, by subjecting them to the action of an acid; for 


instance, sulphuric or nitric acid, with or without an oxidising 
agent, such as permanganate of potash, and omitting the 
second exposure to light and the subsequent development, to 
change the unaltered portions of the film to a different colour 
or shade by a direct and almost instantaneous method. By 
thus omitting the second exposure, it is possible to dispense 
with the use of some uniform or artificial light, which would 
be inconvenient in many cases—for instance, in automatic 
photographic machines. To change the colour of the unreduced 
silver salt from white to black or brown, a bath of sulphide of 
soda, of potassium, or of ammonium is used. Barium sulphate 
is preferably used for the coating, because it can be incor- 
porated in several ways with the medium which carries it, and 
because it is a practically inert substance. Instead, however, 
of mixing barium sulphate with the gelatine or collodion, one 
may use chloride of barium, for instance, which will not detract 
from the transparency of the film, the barium sulphate pigment 
being subsequently precipitated by the action of the sulphate 
generally present in the developing solutions employed, or 
being precipitatel by special treatment with a sulphate. George 
Nicholas Piper, 1,210, Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
UES. 

Campras.—No. 23,387. The claims are (1) for a method of adjust- 
ment by which the movement of the shutter, forming part 
of the camera, is retarded by an adjustable bellows, thus vary- 
ing the degree of exposure; and (2) for a special arrangement 
of mirror in a reflex camera fitted with the above type of 
shutter. Charles Howell and George Lloyd Moore, of the 
Midland Camera Company, Limited, Slaney Street, Birmingham. 

Concave Backerounps.—No. 8,248, 1906. The invention, consists 
in the method of constructing a concave background, wherein 
the outer support for the concave surface is made as a single 
sheet, stretched or held to a suitable shape, so that in operation 
the outer sheet cannot come in contact with the inner one. 
Mariano Fortwing, 19, Boulevard Berthier, Paris. 

Bucorping Appararus.—No. 20,579, 1905. The claim concerns 
photographic recording apparatus, with galyanometer, con- 
sisting of coils, oscillating system, and magnet, and is for 
arranging some of the parts of the galyanometer, and in par- 
ticular the magnet, stationary (while the shifting of the middle 
position of the ray of light necessary for the production of the 
continuous curve lines is effected) by the turning motion of 
the other parts of the galvanometer. Siemens and Halske 
Aktiengesellschaft, 3, Askamscher Platz, Berlin. 

ELEcrrican PRINTING Macutnus.—No. 235, 1906. 
to apparatus for successively exposing to the rays of electric 
lamps portions of a photographic film, and specifies the com- 
bination of a main driving electromotor and an auxiliary 
controlling electromotor, with a switch adapted, to be alter- 
nately operated by the motors in such a manner that electric 
current is alternately supplied to the circuit of the driving 
motor and to the circuit of the auxiliary motor and lamps. 
Otto Lieneckampf, 9, Johannisallee, Leipsic-Reudnitz, Germany. 


—_——_——_—_»——_——_ 


Japanuse Tariff Reform.—In the revised tariff which Japan has 
recently adopted to meet war expenses the duties have been altered 
in a number of cases. The following are the amounts on 100 kin 
of the following photographic manufactures :— 


Yen. Sen. 
Albumen and sensitised paper .... coos 8 dao S10) 
Bromide and platinum paper . 5 MU ape LO) 
‘All other kinds of photographic papers GE) oe 410 
Photographic dry plates... 1B uo AD 


50 per cent. 
40 per cent. 
30 per cent. 


Photographic instruments 
Photographic films .. 
Lenses and other optical glasses .... 


“Mixep Soda.”—At the Gosport Police-court on May 25 a firm 
of wholesale grocers was summoned for selling a mixture of 
Glauber’s salt and carbonate of soda as “washing soda” or “soda.” 
Evidence was given by analysts as to the composition of the mix- 
ture, but the defence was that a placard was displayed in the shop 
to the effect: “All soda, being composed of carbonate of soda and 
sulphate of soda, is sold at this establishment as mixed soda. A fine 
of £20 was inflicted, and defendants were ordered to pay ten guineas 
towards the costs of the prosecution. 


The claim relates 
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Dew Books. 


“Lhe Proceedings of the Optical Convention, 1905,” London: 
Williams and Norgate. 10s. net. 

As a year has elapsed since the ope 
proceedings are somewhat belated. Nevertheless, they are very wel- 
come, for they form a most valuable and comprehensive volume that 
no one interested in optics can afford to be without. We may indeed 
fairly describe it as the most valuable contribution to optical litera- 
ture that has been published for some considerable time. The book 
contains thirty lectures with report 
and is very fully illustrated. The fo lowing may be selected as likely 
to be of the greatest interest to photographers :—The inaugural ad- 
dress by the President, R. T. Glazebrook, D.Sc., F.R.S., is a most 
useful though brief history of optics, and is followed by a biographi- 
cal chart of some optical workers, drawn up by Fred. J. Cheshire, 
F.R.M.S. Then there is an excellent paper by Mr, Conrad Beck on 
‘the “Equivalent Planes of Optical Instruments,” which gives much 
interesting information not to be found in text-books. This is flol- 
lowed by a discussion on Aberrations, introduced hy ID, ©, We 
Drysdale and Mr. §. D. Chalmers, M.A. Later on we find the 
“Warly History of Telephotogr: by Gen. Waterhouse, and a 
Paper on “ Stereoscopic Vision,” by Mr. C. W. S. Crawley. Mr, J. H. 
Blakesley, M.A., has a paper on “Lens Measurements,” and Mr. A. 
J. Bull ons on “Trichromatic Photography.” 

Spectroscopes and spectroscopy receive much attention, as there 
are four important lectures on these matters. Mr. F. Twyman de- 
scribes the Michelson Echelon Diffraction Grating and the Lummer 
Parallel Plate Spectrascope. Mr, Blakesley deals with constant 
deviation Spectroscopes; Mr. Newall, F.R.S., with the spectroscope 
in astronomy, and Professor Schuster, F.R.S., gives a most valuable 
paper on the “Optics of the Spectroscope.” 

There are also two very useful papers on photometry. One on 
“ Photometric Measurements,” by Mr. A. ©, Jolley, and one on the 
“ Absorption Spectrophetometer,” by Mr. J. R. Milne, B.Sc., 
F_R.S.E, 

Among the papers of general interest we may especially note one 
on the “Polishing of Glass Surfaces,” by Lord Rayleigh, O.M., and 
one on the “Nicol Prism and Its Modern Varieties,” by Professor 
Sylvanus P, Thompson, F.R.S. We had the pleasure of hearing 
both these lectures, which were brilliant examples of what lectures 
should be. 

The discussions that follow the majority of the lectures are a most 
valuable feature of the book. Some of the subjects were of a con- 
troversial nature, and it is not in all cases possible to agree with 
every statement of the author. The discussions serve to warn 
readers of the doubtful peints, and preserve the book from the dog- 
matic character of the orthodox text-book. In fact, there is nothing 
of the text-book about this publication, which gives simply the ideas 
of practical scientists: actively engaged in both the study and 
practice of optics, The exponents of pedantic theories and the com- 
pilers who simply republish other people’s ideas have played no part 
in the production of this valuable book. We have only one 
criticism to make. At none of the lectures that we attended did we 
hear the smallest reference to Abbe’s theory of pupils. There were 
many references to the Gauss theory, but we heard none to the Abbe 
theory, and have not found any on glancing through the book. This 
most important part of the theory of lenses seems to be neglected in 
4 most unwarrantable fashion in this country. 

“London from the Top of a Bus.” Pictured in forty-seven photo- 
graphs. By Henry Irving. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. 

Living London of to-day is what Mr. Irving has set out to offer in 
this illustrated guide to the important thoroughfares of Central 
London, and the photographs speak for themselves. All of them, 
so we learn from the preface, have actually been made from the roof 
of an omnibus as the latter was making its usual journey, and there 
is no fault to find with most of them on account of the elevated 
standpoint which has been adopted. Indeed, it may be maintained 
that the Londoner sees the streets of the City and the West End 
more frequently from the top of the bus than from the pavement level. 
In some instances the height of the camera has defaced the fore- 
ground; but as a whole the snapshots are a remarkably successful 
series. It will be noticed that exposures made with the lens 
pointing in the direction of motion of the bus have given better 


ning of this convention, these 


s of the consequent discussions, 


results than those in which the photographer has looked ack | 
get his picture. To those visiting London with a camera the boa 
is the most interesting and useful guide they can have in making ¢ 
tour of the town. The total cost of the bus fares is 11d. 

Stmt another elementary manual on photography makes ij 
appearance in a third number of the “Focus” geries, “ Photograph 
Made Easy,” by Qui Vive, issued by Marshall, Brookes, and Chalk 
ley, price 6d. From the condensation of information in such 
handbook much of the teaching is bound to impart a partial knoy 
ledge of many matters, but the new volume conveys a useful firs 
impression of how to commence photography, and may be recom 
mended for placing in the hands of beginners, particularly of thos 
purchasing the cheaper kind of apparatus. 

The official Guide to Hotels and Boarding Houses on the South 
Western Railway Company’s system has now reached the comfortabl 
dimensions of 270 pages, and contains, in addition to the alphabetical 
tables of accommodation on the South Coast, the West of England, 
and the Channel Islands, many illustrated notes—in fact, one- hird 
the volume—on the attractions of the various resorts, a directory 
of golf links, and a great many particulars of the places mentioned, 
in the form of advertisements and otherwise. The volume, which 
includes a large map of the South-West of England and of the 
French Coast, may be obtained free from the booking offices of the 
company, or from the Traffic Manager, Waterloo Station, London, 
oe edition of the popular manual, “ Photography in a Nutshell,” 
by Lieut.-Geweral Hawkes, has been issued by MISES ES, Tliffe. its 
appearance brings the total number of copies of “The Nutshell” to 
ee Burcurr haye published a re-edition of their “ Photo- 
graphy for Novices,” parts of which have been revised and rewritten. 


Dew Daterials. 


“S$. D.” (simple development) Paper. Made by Marion and Co., 
Ltd., 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, W. : ‘ 

A further step towards the absolute simplification © photograp yi 
is made in the introduction of this new printing paper, which con- 
tains its own developer minus the alkali necessary for its action. 
Simultaneously with its appearance on the market \ essrs. Mario 
are bringing out a self-development plate which, like the pape 
requires only immersion in a 10 per cent. solution of conan 
soda to promote the action of the developing agents contained in ag 
film. The plate we shall notice in a later issue. Mean 
may say of the paper that it belongs to the “ gaslight “a 
requiring a fairly long exposure to gas or lamp light or 3 8 e 
exposure to weak daylight for the production ot a deve ot : 
image. An inch of magnesium ribbon burnt 12 in. distant pia 
the negative is what the makers recommend as a fair average. 
There is little else to be said. The expesed paper is immersed itt 
a solution made by dissolving 2 oz. of good washing soda in a nd 
of water, the print appears in some twenty seconds, is rinsed rapidly 
and transferred to an acid fixing bath such as is customarily use 
for gaslight printing papers, and after the usual washing it is 
finished. We have found the paper answer quite satisfactorily to 
this course of procedure, giving us prints which possessed all the 
pluck characteristic of the gaslight emulsion. Indeed, if we may 
say so, the contrast afforded by the paper is rather more than is 
usually obtained on gaslight papers, probably with intent on the 
part of the makers, since the users of such a simplified process ee 
be expected to belong to the class which produces negatives deficien 
in good printing quality. There should be no cause for complaint 
that “S. D.” does not give them the pluck which they observe 
in prints from negatives of greater contrasts. 

From the rapidity with which a self-deyeloping paper has followed 
on the heels of a commercial plate of the same description, it would 
seem as though we were in for an era of automatism in develop- 
ment papers and plates, just as the self-toning method has risen 
to relieve the printer in P.O.P. of the necessity of compounding 
toning baths. At present the enhanced price of these labour-saving 
materials may deter many from employing them, and it will be 
interesting to see whether the future will bring any substantial 
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actions in this respect. Messrs. Marion, however, are to be 
yratulated on being first in the field with a self-developing paper, 
their product should attract a good deal of interest both from 
se who use and sell photgraphic materials. The prices of the 
D.” paper are based on ninepence for one dozen pieces of 
rter-plate size. 


otograph” Satin (bromide emulsion). ‘ 
Photographic Company, Ltd., 12, New Union Street, 
fields, London, E.C. 
a this new introduction the Rotary Company have to offer a 
sitive material which is manipulated in exactly the same way as 
mide paper, but which affords prints with the characteristic tex- 
> and sheen of satin. We anticipated some trouble in the gela- 
, film leaving its support, but though we took no precautions as 
ards temperature, etc., we obtained not a single sign of frilling 
loosening of the gelatine coating. The prepared satin is fairly 
at, and is handled in the developing solution and in the fixing 
h precisely as a paper print. We can well believe that for many 
cial purposes of decorative photography it will be found most 
ful, and will supplant the home sensitising of silk or satin which 
ecasionaly practised. he effective results obtainable when these 
terials are the support of the sensitive salts have been demon- 
ited in the case of platinotype and other processes, but it should 
‘a satisfaction to many to find the Rotary Company giving their 
ention to the manufacture of a bromide fabric. The texture of 
‘finished print is one which will recommend it to photographers 
o aim at the so-called “broad” effect, and it loses nothing by 
, slight sheen which distinguishes the prints from those made on 
en or other sensitised cloth. ‘The prices of the satin are fixed 
exactly double those of the Rotograph bromide papers, viz., 
per packet of twelve quarter-plate pieces, and other sizes in 
yportion. 


Made by the Rotary 
Moor- 


are. Made by Lichtenstein and Co., Silvertown, Lon- 
lon, E. 
Messrs. Lichtenstein, the original makers of caramel in this 
itry, have now introduced a patented modification of that 
terial specially with a view to the improvement of its properties 
a backing for other purposes. Of caramel as a backing it is 
rely unnecessary to indulge in commendations. Of those who 
preciate the advantages of backing—a class which includes the 
st technical photographers—probably the large majority employ 
ramel as the backing substance, and their practice is based on the 
% that no other material possesses so many of the properties 
lich go to make a perfectly efficient backing. “ Crystal caramel,” 
hitherto supplied by Messrs. Lichtenstein permitted the manu- 
ture of a backing mixture excellent in every way—drying quickly 
a hard, non-brittle film of the proper optical qualities, and 
xely soluble to a clear solution in water. The new preparation 
generally similar, but is more highly absorptive, and is possessed 
‘more rapid drying properties. Those who desire may modity 
e character of a backing by addition of a little spirit or glycerine. 
it it is doubtful if they will improve on the boryl-caramel as 
irchased. The latter consists of a dark brown, thick fluid, sold 
so in the solid form, which, when applied with a brush to the 
icks of plates, dries in a few minutes at the ordinary tempera- 
te, or more quickly in a current of slightly warmed air. A 
mple plan of the makers to obtain rapid drying is to place a 
4 plate of aluminium between the backed surfaces of the dry plates, 
ing an ordinary metal drying-rack for the purpose. The space 
ween the warm metal and the coated glass is traversed by an 
ward current of air, wnich reduces the time of drying of the 
ates to about five minutes. 
An alternative plan of applying the backing if quick drying is 
asirad is to pour on the middle of a 5 by 4 plate as much of the 
sryl-caramel as will go on a shilling piece, to pour some proof 
frit round it and mix and spread with a flat camel-hair brush. 
his is allowed to dry flat for a while, and afterwards finished 


artically. 
Another aid in the use of the backing consists in passing the 
alm of the hand over the coating before packing away. The 


ight surface of grease imparted by the hand will help to prevent 
ny risk of the paper sticking to it. 

A form of boryl-caramel is made specially for colour-sensitive 
lates, and gives a coating resembling Indian ink in its blackness. 


In our experience the backing has shown no tendency to 
crack or flake off under working cond:tions. Films of the 
caramel exposed to light do exhibit signs of fritter, but the action 
of the light on the strongly absorptive compound is probably the 
cause of this difference in the light and dark. 

The complete solubility of the coating m water should be one of 
its most appreciated qualities. It is not necessary to remove the 


caramel before development, though it is convenien and easy to 
do so. But in the developer it has no evil effects, dissolving freely 


as development proceeds. 

We need not apologise for the length to which our notes on the 
new compound have run, for the use of a proper backing should ke 
recognised even more widely than it is as a most valuable aid to 
good photography. Commercial backed plates, by relieving photo- 
graphers of the trouble of backing, have assisted in this respect, 
but the scanty coating of backing often to be found on them is not, 
sufficient to show the full benefits of backing, and falls short of 
practical requirements in severe cases. We understand that the 
new backing is now applied to several commercial plates—to their 
advantage, we should suppose, if the coating is a reasonably liberal 
one. For particulars of the prices at which the boryl-caramel is 
supplied in collapsible tubes and in tins of 14 lb., 28 lb., and 
112 lb., the makers should be addressed. 

“ono,” a ready-made combined bath, has been submitted to us 
by its makers, the Tono Company, 12, Ardwick Street, Burnley. 
The stock solution supplied, when diluted according to the direc- 
tions, with twice its bulk of water, forms, we find, a toning and fixing 
bath which gives excellent brown and purple-brown tones in a few 
minutes. In this respect it quite bears out the claims of the makers, 
by whom also stress is laid on the permanence of the results. The 
latter is a point on which, for obvious reasons, we cannot pronounce 
any judgment, though the bath appears to us to resemble others of 
the combined type from which perfectly satisfactory results can be 
obtained so long as it is not overworked. In this connection we are 
glad to see that the Tono Company give precise instruction as to the 
number of prints which shouu be toned in it, the 1s. 6d. size being 
directed for the toning of 100 postcards. The preparation, we 
believe, will be found a reliable and efficient one. 


Iy reference to our review of the “ Tricol” plate, the Gem Dry Plate 
Company writes pointing out that the plate is more especially made 
for three-colour work. The firm proceeds :—‘“ We certainly recom- 
mend a screen, although the plate will give a marked improvement 
without one, and we supply the necessary filter to give a perfect 
result with a minimum exposure. The ratio of yellow to blue sensi- 
tiveness is, of course, of little interest in considering this plate, as 
it is its red and green sensitiveness which are so very high, and which 
enable exposures to be given in the ratio of 1:1:2 for the blue, 
green and red filters respectively.” 

A sertes of four postcard border-negatives reaches us from the 
Birmingham Photographic Company, Stechford, near Birmingham. 
The quaint, decorative designs form an agreeable surrounding to 
quarter-plate and smaller photographs. The price of the set is 4d. 


——— ee 


Appress Wanrep.—Mr. W. Tylar, of Birmingham, asks us to 
notify the receipt of an order from a customer of his, Mr. John 
Wood, who writes from Teneriffe, but omits an address. 


Tur collection of photographic portraits by R. Dithrkoop, brought 
together by the Tue British Journat or Puorocrapny, and ex- 
hibited at Wellington Street for six weeks will be shown in a num- 
ber of provincial centres during the next twelve months either in 
the regular exhibitions of societies or as separate shows arranged 
by local photographic associations. The societies who are thus 
taking upon themselves the duties of introducing Herr Dithrkoop’s 
work to the public are as follow:—Leeds Photographic Society, 
Southampton Camera Club, Southsea Photographic Society, Hove 
Camera Club, the photographic societies of Ulster, Coventry, 
Rotherham, Sheffield, Norwich and District, and Leicester, and the 
Photographic Society of Ireland. 


A scoot of “one-man” photography has been established in New 
York at 32, Union Square, by Mr. Milton Waide, who has long identi- 
fied himself with this aspect of professional photography. 
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Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


——— 

A Canvasstne Theft.—Last week, at the Bristol Police Court, 
Ernest Hill, stated to be an itinerant photographer, living at 28, 
Sevier Street, Ashley Vale, was charged with stealing two rings 
belonging to servants employed in Duchess Road, Clifton, whom he 
had photographed. The complainants said that after defendant 
had gone they missed their rings. Defendant alleged that he had 
taken tea with the girls, and they were party to the placing of 
their rings on his fingers. Suddenly the door bell rang and he was 
hurried out because the master was coming. Complainants denied 
these statements, except that relating to the appearance of the 
master. Prisoner was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment for 
each offence. 

At the London Bankruptcy Court, on May 25, H. W. Puetz, 
late of 6, Savage Gardens, E.C., merchant in chemicals, trading 
under the style of Hy. Wm. Puetz, appeared before Mr. Registrar 
Brougham for public examination upon accounts showing unsecured 
liabilities £1,099 1s. 10d., and assets £50 15s. In examination by 
Mr. Walter Boyle, assistant receiver, the debtor stated that he 
came to England from Berlin in 1896 and started as agent for a 
firm at the above address. He afterwards discontinued the agency, 
and in 1899 started importing photographic chemicals and plates. 
In October, 1905, the business was stopped owing to the largest 
and petitioning creditor having declined to supply him with goods, 
and proceedings being taken against him on his acceptances for 
goods supplied. His failure was also due to loss on debentures in 
a limited company in which he had put certain moneys. The 
examination was concluded. 

Hastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey.—The usual quarterly 
dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum) upon the outstanding preferred stock, and of 24 per cent. 
(being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding 
common stock, have been declared by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, of New Jersey, payable on July 2, 1906, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on May 31, 1906. 

Tue “Tixit” Trade Mark.—On Thursday, May 31, the case of 
Henry v. Berry and Roberts, Limited, came before Mr. Justice 
Bucknill in chambers. The action was brought by Mr. William 
Kthelbert Henry, trading as the Vanguard Manufacturing Company, 
Maidenhead, against the defendant company (who are wholesale 
agents carrying on business in St. Bride Street, K.C.) for an injunc- 
tion restraining the defendants from infringing the plaintiff’s trade 
mark “Tixit” and for damages. After hearing Mr. Lowenthal, 
instructed by Mr. T. W. Stuchbery, solicitor, Maidenhead, for 
the plaintiff, his lordship granted an injunction restraining the 
defendant company, their agents, and servants, and every one of 
them from selling or exposing for sale any jar, bottle, or other 
receptacle containing adhesive paste and marked with the plaintiff's 
trade mark “ Tixit,’’ or from otherwise infringing or wrongfully 
using the plaintiff’s trade mark, to be made perpetual. Defen- 
dants to deliver up to the plaintiff for destruction all goods in their 
possession bearing the plaintiff's trade mark, and to pay the taxed 
costs of the action. The application to be treated as the trial 
of the action, and judgment to be signed accordingly. The defen- 
dants were further ordered to pay damages to be assessed by the 
Court, unless otherwise agreed. 

NEW COMPANIES. 

Funtanp, Limited.—Registered May 23. Capital £100, in £1 
shares. Objects: to carry on the business of exhibitors of stereo- 
scopic views by means of automatic machines and otherwise, show- 
men, photographers, art publishers, etc. No initial public issue. 
Registered without articles of association. Registered office, 170, 
Edgware Road, W. 

Hsme Coutiyes (Home), Limited.—Registered May 24. Capital 
£500, in £1 shares. Objects: to acquire the business carried on at 
120, Western Road, Hove, as Esme Collings, and to carry on the 


‘business of photographers, dealers in photographs and photographic 


accessories, etc. No initial public issue, Registered office, 41, 


Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. ; 


Correspondence, 


ye Correspondents should never write on both sides of the pan 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names q 
addresses of the writers are given. 
** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expres 
by our correspondents, 
ee 
THE STATE OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I am glad to be corrected by so incontrovertible 
photographic authority as Mr. S. G. Kimber, who doubtless knoy 
Winchester Cathedral exceedingly well. My only object in writing 


| the B.J. was to save members of the association from possible di 


appointment at finding on their arrival many of its most interestiy 
features not available for the camera. 

If I have “laboured ” my statement so as to avoid disappoin 
ment in one single instance my letter will have achieved its objec 
—I am, gentlemen, etc., W. T. Greny, 

Winchester, June 2, 1906. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I read with interest the correspondence of the pas 
two weeks, but do not understand why Mr. S. G. Kimber shoul 
endeavour to represent “the best portions from a photographie poin 
of view,” as being available for photography. A parently, opinion 
differ as to “the best portions.” It is true the Great Screen, a map 
nificent work of art, is still free from ‘the ravages of time from whid 
other portions of the cathedral have suffered, but the most picturesqu 
parts, including the exquisite chantreys and chapels, are closed to th 
public. Mr. Kimber is perhaps accurate in his statement that only 
one-sixth of the building is contained in these parts. But he does not 
state that the remainder is taken up almost exclusively by the greal 
nave and choir. 

Your correspondent, Mr. W. T. Green, might have gone much 
further in his statements, as the beautiful north transept is at the 
present time used as a place to store chairs in, thus baffling the 
photographer in any attempt ‘to secure a good picture of this rich 
Norman architecture. Practically there is only the nave, choir and 
screen available to the photographer unless he cares to turn his 
attention to the numerous monuments which adorn the side of the 
aisles, 

The exterior offers even less scope for the camera. The north and 
south fronts are the only portions not disfigured by the builders, It 
is not necessary to point out to photographers the best time of day: 
to photograph the north side of a bui ding, and the south side of the 
cathedral can only be photographed in parts owing to the dense: 
foliage of the immense lime trees which are so close to the building, 
as to render it impossible to get a general view of this side: 

From the number of postcard views Mr. Kimber supplies to the local. 
shop-keepers, one must conclude he has a very intimate knowledge: 
of the cathedral, but he cannot have paid it a very recent visit, or he- 
would be assured Mr. Green’s statements are by no means overdrawn). 
As the latter's account is drawn chiefly from the illustrated appeal 
for funds published by the Dean and Chapter, I fail to see why he 
should be accused of writing “a laboured account,” which might have 
the effect of keeping intended visitors away. 
On the contrary, Mr. Green has done much towards bringing the: 
cathedral into prominen notice, and his photographic knowledge of 
the edifice is much more extensive than ‘that of any other photo- 
grapher. Both writers, however, seemed to have missed the fact that” 
in addition to its splendid Cathedral Church, Winchester abounds 
in buildings of quaint and architectural interest, which the most 
enthusiastic photographer would find it difficult to include in a day’s 
work. I am only too anxious that the members of the Convention 
should pay this beautiful city a visit, but I must point out here, as 
I have previously done in correspondence with the President of the 
Convention, that visitors who come with the sole purpose of securing, 
a series of views of the cathedral, will be unfortunately disappointed. 
—Yours truly, ALBERT GANDY. 

55, Southgate Street, Winchester, 

June 2, 1906. 
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METRIC MEASURES. Solution A being a 1 per cent. solution of ferricyanide, and B a 1 per 
To the Editors. cent, solution of uranium acetate, both containing 10 per cent. of 
glacial acetic acid. 

Not having any uranium acetate I took equivalent molecules of the 
nitrate, using the theoretical proportions laid down by Clerc, not 
using the excess as he advises. I enclose herewith a couple of lantern- 
slides treated with these solutions. A is that toned with the formula 
to give red tones, that is, with less uranium, B was treated with 
the solution containing the greater proportion of uranium. Hach 
slide was allowed to remain in the solution for sixty minutes to ensure 
as far as possible completeness of action, then washed in water acidu- 
lated with glacial acetic acid, with six changes after ten minutes’ 
soaking in each case: the idea in this being to eliminate any possible 
doubt as to the colour of the deposit by any staining of the gelatine. 
There is no question in my mind that A is distinctly redder, and B 
a clear brown. 

There is, however, one point which I did notice: when a second 
slide was immersed in the solution containing excess of uranium the 
tone was a brilliant red. Now might not this be due to the greater 
proportion of the uranium being deposited on the first slide, and is it 
not a possible explanation of some of the discordant results which 


emen,—With reference to your note on my letter of May 23, I 
be obliged if you would permit me to point out hat by the 
18 Germinal An. III., the doubles and halves of all measures 
rescribed, which, of course, includes these of the Decametre. 
things prevented the law being generally enforced till the 
of July 4, 1837, which was obligatory from January 1, 1840. 
June 16 and July 17, 1839, the manner in which all recognised 
; and measures were to be made was regulated by Ordinances 
regulate the manner in which chains of a decametre and double 
tre were to be made among other measures. This was not 
re, as you represent, an afterthought, but just as old as the rest 
system. As to the chain of twenty-five metres I have no infor- 
, but will make enquiry. 

persistence in the use of old names for new units may occur 
ible enough, but since the sale of unstamped weghts, etc., is 
len, and those which may be stamped are laid down by law, 
ifficult to conceive that it can be of any serious importance, 
it may suit some persons to represent it as such.—I am, 


nen, your faithfully, J. F. Tennant. 

Mifton Gardens, Maida Hill, W. Mr. Welborne Piper has obtained? This last slide I have labelled C. 

ne 1, 1906. With regard to the particular intensifier to which Mr. Welborne 
Piper alludes, that gave him a clear red stain, this was, if he and I 


correspondent will probably find no official warranty for the 
re chain, which was no doubt only introduced for convenience, 
; the 100ft. and 50ft. chains have been. The personal con- 
ee of the user is more potent in these matters than any Act of 
ment. Twenty-five metre chains are stocked and listed by 
; of surveying instruments, which is pretty good proof that they 
use. The confusion to which we referred is not due to the use 
‘names for new units, but to the retention of old units. The 
foreign weights and measures “now in use,” published in the 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, shows that a surpris- 
mber of the old units still survive in metric coun ries such as 
Portugal and Belgium. Another cause of trouble is the in- 
ibility of the metric system to certain trades, and it does not 
‘that any satisfactory method of applying it to the measure- 
if yarns has yet been evolved. It does not follow that a system 
s admirably adapted to scientific work shou'd be equally 
qited to commerce and trades, and in our note we only sug- 
what appeared to be the most probable basis for the objections 
system which were ceported to have been made by representa- 
of metric countries. It should be remembered that commercial 
‘ade interests are of the first importance in considering this 
t of weights and measures, and that they must have the final 
in the matter in these democratic days. As the adoption by 
sion of the metric system is not at present a matter of practical 
is, it is not worth while pressing the subject further.—Ebs., 
1 


allude to ‘the same solution, the subject of a patent, and contained 
a mixture of uranium nitrate, ferricyanide, ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide, and an acid. I enclose also a slide D toned in such a solu- 
tion. This was made by adding some sulphocyanide to part of the 
solution containing excess of ferricyanide in which slide A was toned ; 
ne result is a perfectly clear red stain. 
Personally I doubt whether, in the face of the bad reputation which 
ranium toned images have, the subjec is worth pursuing further; 
hough on the other hand in the paper by Clerc, already alluded to, 
he states that some uranium-toned prints had hung in his laboratory 
or years, exposed to light and all the fumes of a laboratory, without 
showing deterioration. 

In the face of your editorial comment to my previous notes, it is 
hardly worth while replying to Mr. Baker's pseudo-scientific letter.— 
Yours faithfully, E. J. WALL. 
Sidcup, June 4. 
[We should call the first transparency @ bright brownish-red; the 
second a very good brown. The stain-like character of the deposit of 
he slide toned in the solution containing sulphocyanide is very 
marked, and there is a curious whitening of the very deepest shadows 
which would suggest that the process tad not reached a conclusion. 
in these portions.—Eps., B.J-P.] 


Zz 


THE BLEACH-OUT PROCESS OF COLOUR-PHOTOGRAPHY. 


4 

To the Editors. 

THE COLOUR OF URANIUM TONED IMAGES. Gentlemen,—As my name has recently been frequently associated 
To the Editors. in the British Press with that of Mr. Jan Sczeze panik, will you please 


itlemen,—Mr. Welborne Piper’s letter om p. 417 of the 25th | allow me to make public the fact that I am now in no way associated 
Jeals in its last paragraph with this subject, and he says that with Sezezepanik’s bleach-out system of photography. After giving 
ributes the brown cclour to deficiency of ferricyanide. This is that system (which consists in coating the coloured emulsions in 
ry, for Atterberg pointed out the formation of two | isolated layers) a thorough trial, I was forced to come to the con- 
ike April 20, 1900, clusion that the system, in add ition to the technical difficulties and 
sfactory results than 


ling to theo 
and this is also confirmed by L. P. Clerc (B.J 
)), who states that the red ferrocyanide of uranium has the | greater expense involved, gave much less satis 


la of K, 5 (U 0.) Fe (CN), 1, 2 H.O, and to make this, eight | those obtainable with a single layer of mixed colours. ; 

(CN), 2, and fifteen mole- All the recent examples of the bleach-out process which I have 
exhibited were produced by an improved one-film. process worked out 
scond, are required. and protected by several patent ap plications by Dr. W. Merckens 
> brown ferrocyanide has the formula K, 3 (UO), 2 [Fe (C.N)g] | and myself, and which we wish to be referred to as the Smith- 
0 and eight molecules of potassium ferricyanide, and eighteen Merckens bleach-out process. The method is being | rapidly | im- 
mules of uranium acetate are required, or 5,264 parts of the proved, and we are sending to the International Exhibition at Milan, 
r with 7,668 parts of the latter. and to the “ Allgemeine” Photogra phic Exhibition in Berlin, some 
rc advises, however, exaggerating the proportions of the uranium | fifty framed copies made mostly from delicately colour-toned originals, 


. brown salt is required and that of the ferricyanide if the red which show that even fine shades of colouring can be well rendered by 


ules of potassium ferricyanide Ke Fe, i ts 
of uranic acetate, that is, 5,264 parts of the first with 6,390 of 


cae pene] ea ae leo our new process. 
: oo” a reg seauies iy Stik, Our English agent is Mr, Oliver Dawson, No. 254a, High Holborn. 
Sepia brOWN......eeeeeereees 50 ce. . 100 cc. —Yours faithfully, J. H. Suairu, Ph.D., F.1.C., Assoc. B.C.Se. 
teddish-brown .. 70 cc. Zurich, Switzerland. 
55 cc. June 1, 1906. 
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D)ectings of Societies. 


—— 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


June. Name of Society. Subject. 


Hull Photographic Society ... 
Aberdeen Photo Art Club 
Halifax Camera Ciub..,, 
Bristol Photographic Cl 
Chelsea and District Photo. f 
Hackney Photographie Society 
Redhill and District Cam. Club 
Bristol Photographic Club ..,.., 
Royal Photographic Soe. , 
Hackney Photographic Society 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc, oa 
Leeds Camera Clu peeqeeesssees 
South Essex Camera Club 


Blackburn Camera Club . 
Hackney Photographic [So ety 


Outing to Brock o' Dale Woods. 
Outing to Pitmedden (Woodlands). 
Outing to Southowram. 
Outing to Almondsbury. 
Outing to Waltham Abbey. 
Outing to Theydon Boi: 
Outing to River Thames. 
Club Meeting at Headquarters. 
Ordinary Meeting. 
in Landscape.” Horace Mummery, 
Paper by S. W. Morrison, 
“The Selection of a 
Mr. H. W. Bennett 
Excursion to Meanwood and Adel. 
“ Retouching 
Mrs, Welford. 
Outing to Whalley Abbey, 
Outing to Oxted. 


“The Picturesque 
Printing Process,” 


and Working up Prints,” 


—— 


10 Correspondents. 


——— 


Answer 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Eprrors, Tar Britisn 
JOURNAL OF PHorogRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*." Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*.* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GREENWoup & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*." For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Henry 
GREENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. Td. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
G. E. Pickup. 1, Ivy Grove, Rawtenstall. 
Brigade, Rawtenstall. 


J. Weir, 9, Elliot Street, 
Sandwichman.” 

John Barr, Jun., Market Place, Hornsea, E. Yorks, 
Carr sitting on a lorry drawn by a horse. 

H. Wheeler, Ltd., 20 and 21, St. Mary Street, Weymouth. Photograph of Queen 
Alexandra, Suite and Officers on board Royal yacht, May 21st, 1906.  Photo- 
graph of Queen Alexandra standing with dogs in arms on board Royal 
yacht, May 21st, 1906. 


J. Bishop, Burford House, Aberdare. 


at Chapel Parade. 
E. G. Warren, 42, Lind Road, Sutton, Photograph of the Angel Bridge, Sutton. 
and Smith, The Cooper Art Studios, Medical Hall, Canterbury, Kent 


Photograph of St. Mary’s Boys 


Hillhead, Glasgow. Photograph entitled « The 


Photograph of Miss Rose 


Photograph of the Aberdare Volunteers 


Lander : 
Photograph of Henniker Heaton, Beq., M.P. 


2K. Wilkinson, The Studio, Hornsea, Yorkshire, 


Photograph of Miss R. Carr, 
with pony and foal. 


PHOTOGRAPHING MacuInERY.—I have to take photographs of machine 
fittings (composed of brass and iron) for catalogue purposes, My 
workshop is cnly lit by a row of skylights; the walls are all 
white-washed brick. Will you kindly tell me how to proceed to 
obtain good prints without shutting out any light from the 
shop? The general size of the mechanism is about 3ft. square, 
I use a half-plate outfit. What colour background would be 
suitable?—A, B. 

As the machines are so small you will no doubt be able to get 
them placed at any part of the shop where the light is most 
suitable, Failing that, iff there is only direct top light over the 
machinery this may be softened by placing a light wooden 
frame covered with tissue paper some distance above machines, 
The shadows may be softened by putting sheets of white paper, 
or cardboard, so as to reflect the light upward. Usually with 
photographs of machinery, for catalogues, the backgrounds are 
blocked out in the negatives so that they print white. If you 


given on page 987 of the Almanac, 
greatly. 

Toning ALBUMEN Paprr.—My recent en 
journal of May 4, referred to the developer (or toning 
mentioned in the “B.J. Almanac,” 1906, Pp. 9705 
therefore be glad if you would in your next issue favour n 


“a suitable bath to give cold (bluer) tones for albumen pa 
Samonr. | 


it will sunplity th 


quiry replied to i 


Your query was answered in our issue of May 18. Hi 
the following is a good bath for cold tones, but if you re 
bluish tone you had better use gelatine IPO) 12, toning it i 
pho-cyanide bath :—Soda carbonate, 4 STs. ; water, 8 to ] 
gold chloride, 1 gr.; or 

Boiling water, 8 ozs. ; gold chloride, 1 gr.; chalk or wi 
30 grs.; saturated solution of chloride of lime, 

CoLourtne Puorocrapas.—Would you kindly let me 
your opinion, is the best book on photographic 
pecially miniature painting; the price, and where 
Mavprr Brown. 

No very recent work on the subject has been published, 
son’s book on the “The Art of Retouching Negatives ang 
ishing and Colouring Photogra hs,” is a useful work. Tts 

is two shillings. The book may be had through any 0 
dealers. “The Principles and Practice of Harmonious (0; 
ing” is also a good book. Price, one s billing. It is publ 
by Newman, 24, Soho Square, but we are not quite sure #] 
is still in print. 

Tur P.P.A.—(1) To become a member of the Professional P 

graphers’ Association must one earn their living entirel 
photography? (2) What is the subscriptions, etc., to beco 
member? (3) Where can membership forms be obtained! 

Can the letters, M.P.P.A., be used on business cards, ete 

place of the full wording ?—J, A. 

You can obtain answers to all your questions by writin 
the honorary secretary, 51, Baker Street, London, W., for 
rules of the association. 

K. (Pailsworth).—We cannot say. Possibly if you apply to 

Secretary of the Zoological Society, 5, Hanover Square, W. 

will be able to give you the information. 


2 minims 
know whi 

colourin 
it may be 


Ww. 


—~- 
THE exhibition of the photographs by A. Diihrkoop, opened at 
Eberle Street Rooms of the Liverpool! Amateur Photographie Ass 
tion last Monday, and will remain available for 
by the public until June 16, 
the Liverpool district will tak 
ably fine collection of work. 
to 6, Saturdays 10 to 4. 
shows has been planned by 


free inspee 
It is to be hoped that our reader 
e this opportunity of seeing a rem 
The exhibition is open daily fron 
We may add that a series of oned 
the Liverpool Association as follows 


Open. Close 
Dr. C. Thurstan Holland, F.R.P.S, .., June 20 .. July 
C. F. Stuart .. July 7 July 2 
Joseph Appleby 4 dW B33 soca Angi 
Dr. Jolin W. Ellis, F.E S., John Smith, 
J. H, Canevali, F. K. Glazebrook. ATE TN garon Aug. 2 
©, 18, Mnstorn, WIR IBS Socom Sept. 1 Sept. 1 


Tue relief fund for the 
amounts to 4,047 dollars. 

*," Novice To ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subj 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inser 


absolutely mithout condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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479 


SUMMARY. 


supplement of one of the flower studies by Mr. Henry Stevens is 
ented with this issue. A notice of the present exhibition of 
Stevens’s photographs appears on page 473. 


neglected cause of deterioration of developers is the mixture of 
ute and carborate in one solution. Many published formule 
% the salts to ibe dissolved together, whence comes, in many 
3, the staining qualities of the developers. (P. 462.) i 


me experiments by Mr. A. Lockett show that personal errors in 
dmg the Watkins system of factor development are likely to be 
‘slight, provided the “dark-room” is liberally lighted. (P. 464.) 


the photographic section of the Congress of Applied Chemistry, 
iin Rome, Herr Valenta brought forward a bromide emulsion for 
ting out; Professor W. N. Hartley spoke on the application of 
ography to chemistry ; Herr Hans Schmidt read a paper on three- 
wr photography, and Dr. Voitech contributed a note on the effect 
ght on asphalt. (P. 465.) 


me aids to enlarging by arc light are mentioned on page 463. 


convenient device in hanging backgrounds is illustrated on 


AT. 


le business-bringing circular of an American photographer of 
lren is given on page 471. 


1e patent specification of the Dischner method of producing por- 
S in the studio with natural backgrounds has been published. 
ssories for roll-films and a printing frame for paper in length are 
ng other patents of the week. (P. 472.) 


question of sensitometric methods and processes of uranium 
ag are discussed by correspondents. (P. 477.) 


lively discussion of the genuineness of spirit photography is now 
g conducted in the Daily Express. (P. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


A Dis- In the words of a well-known humorous 
Secon song, “ "Tis hard to know where nature 
Ditereaee: ends and art begins.” Particularly hard 


it must be to those of our friends whose 
names we often recognise in the prize lists of “ The 
Studio” competitions, after a pseudonym has veiled ths 
authorship of the print when it first graced the magazine. 
Amongst the conditions attaching to this perennial tourney 
of photographs, our artistic contemporary makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions gratuitously: “The technical merits 
of the photograph will not be so much considered as its 
correctness in relations of tone—in maintaining a proper 
balance of light and shade; in avoiding exaggerated con- 
trasts, and in rightly expressing subtleties of tone grada- 
tions.” It appears to us that if “ The Studio” had insisted 
upon perfect technical photography, instead of putting a 
premium upon the temperamental vagaries of the so-called 
“ artistic ” worker, these four desiderata could have been 
secured at one sweep. If they are not technical matters 
(scorned of “The Studio”), what in the name of photo- 
graphy are they? To ask for them and decline technical 
merit is tantamount to asking for a swing, and refusing 
the principles of the pendulum. Regarding the question 
of truth of tone and subtleties of gradation, it is con- 
stantly manifested to us that those works of the camera 
which appeal most in the eloquence of beauty are precisely 
those wherein correctness of exposure has been wedded 
to correctness and simplicity of subsequent processes. 
Gum prints and others admitting of “alterations and 
repairs” may turn out to be beautiful things in some 
respects; but in the matter of tone values and delicate 
gradations, we find them usually wanting. 
* * * 

Picture We have more than once commented 
Postcards. on the fact that country photographers 
do not turn the picture postcard business to the account 
they might do if they were a little more enterprising. In 
many cases they take a series of pictures of the places 
and surrounding neighbourhood, publish them, and let 
their activities end here. The pictures become out of 
date, and the sale falls off, because people do not care 
to keep on sending the same pictures to their friends. 
Even if the same views were occasionally retaken from 
a slightly different point of sight, or under different 
conditions of lighting, or with the trees in a different 
state of foliage, they would appear as new pictures, 
although taken and published by the same photographer. 
Views taken for one of the large publishing houses 
for publication command a ready sale simply because 
they are new and the last taken, and not because they 
are any better than those issued by the local man. Indeed, 
the local man, being always on the spot, has a far better 
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Opportunity of taking the pictures under the most favour- 
able conditions as to lighting than the one who only visits 
the neighbourhood for a day or so and has to take the 
views just as he can, be the lighting what it may. If 
many local photographers would continually be issuing 
fresh pictures, taken under different aspects from the older 
ones, they would find it to their advantage, as it is always 
the latest taken that sells best, and the cost of taking the 
negatives, to one residing in the locality, is but a trivial 
matter, 


* * * 
Post- Coroners in this country have often to 
PRatca anhe comment on the way that photographs 


are taken of deceased persons, and the 
little use they frequently are as a means of identification. 
Attention has also been drawn of late to the better way in 
which this work is done abroad, where the corpse is 
arranged so as to show the body as much as possible as it 
appeared in life. A reproduction in the “ People” of 
this week of a photograph of the miscreant Morales, taken 
after death, shows how our system of post-mortem photo- 
graphy may often be improved upon. The photograph 
represents the corpse in a standing position, the body 
held up by two men, and well lighted, so as to show a 
good likeness and a recognisable portrait of the man. 
The two men supporting the body are also well portrayed. 
Of course, we cannot say if this is an authentic photo- 
graph or not, though we have no reason to doubt its 
genuineness. Still, it is easy to see how a spurious one 
might be produced. Be this as it may, the photograph 
serves to show how in many instances our system of 
photographing corpses as a means of identification may 
be remodelled. Had this photograph been taken with the 
corpse lying flat on a slab, as is the general way here, the 
result would have been widely different as a means of 
recognition, 

% * * 
Individuality We have recently seen quite a number 
fn Mounting. 5 professional portraits mounted on 
toned papers in the multiple method, the effect in most 
cases being good. There is no doubt that where the class 
of business done warrants any attempt at individuality 
of treatment, this style of mounting pays for itself. We 
say “pays for itself” advisedly, for until one comes to 
select the tints of papers and to decide the width of margin 
to be shown of each tint, they can have little idea of the 
amount of time needed for the securing of a good effect. 
If, however, the full dozen prints are mounted alike, the 
time per print does not work out excessively high, and 
to persons of cultivated taste the effect is undoubtedly 
superior to that produced by many of the stock commercial 
boards. Those of our readers who were able to see the 
recent exhibition of Herr Diihrkoop’s work at the B.J. 
offices would notice the admirable way in which the fine 
qualities of the prints were enhanced by suitable mount- 
ing. Mere eccentricity should be guarded against, and 
the worker should have a reason for anything he has 
done, and be able to state it if any question arises. 
Decentralisation of the print is sometimes effective, but 
unless the balance is improved it is better not to so mount 
the picture. Moderation, the adoption of quiet, refined 
effects, will be found to answer best in the long run, while 
occasionally something more forcible may be shown. 
* * * 


Hanging The disposing of backgrounds so that 
of Back- they are always available when wanted, 
grounds. E 


never in the way when not of use, and 
preserved from damage at all times, is one of the difficult 
problems of studio management. Mr. A. W. Judd, of 


Chattanooga, describes in an American journal his meth 
of dealing with the problem, and the illustration on anoth 
page shows the arrangement of his studio. Mr, Ju 
says: “ For over forty years I have been taxing my patien 
with the feet and castors of the backgrounds. They a 
so unsightly, noisy; I require sb much room and tin 
to arrange them. I took some wire about one-eighth in 
with curved ends, and hung from the ceiling in screw eye 
Into these hooks I put ordinary curtain poles with # 
backbround tacked to them, another pole being tack 
to the bottom. Wires were attached to the (smaller) hea 
grounds so as to attach them to any pole. In this we 
I changed my backgrounds with ease and rapidity, withor 
noise and disturbing the rugs and furniture, and I hay 
saved ten feet of floor space.” Reference to the bloc 
will show a pole with forked arrangement, which is ff 
lifting the background from the wall and placing it 
the hooked wires depending from the ceiling, Dh 
method seems an excellent one where the studio is lars 
enough to admit of carrying an eight-foot square bagel 
ground about without its being rolled up, thoug 
it is possibly open to the objection that the backgroune 
are hung all round the studio, and there tends to be to 
great a display of the appliances in what it is always we. 
to keep as nearly like an ordinary room as possible. 


* * * 
A Needed Some recent experiments having show 
Bee anne most clearly that development stain i 
Fornuize. a large number of cases is due solely t 


the use of a stale alkali solution contair 
ing sulphite of soda, we turned to the “ British Journa 
Almanac” to see whether this combined accelerator solu 
tion is in common use. As a result we noted no less thal 
twenty-five formule in which such a mixture is prescribed 
Four of these are ortol, and two metol, formule, and w 
are unable at present to say whether the effect is detri 
mental or not in the case of these two developers. Of th 
rest four are hydroquinone, and fifteen are pyro formule 
which are the two developers we have more particularlh 
experimented with. As these formule ave recommendet 
by twelve of the best-known plate makers, it appears tha 
the evil effects resulting from the mixture of soda sulphite 
with the alkali are by no means generally realised. Foi 
Some reason or other, pyro stain seems now to be looke 
upon as an inevitable result of using pyro, though the 
falsity of this assumption must be evident to those familia 
with the old-fashioned pyro-ammonia developer, which gave 
as clean negatives as anyone could wish for. As a matte1 
of fact, stain can be just as easily prevented with pyro: 
soda if the sulphite is left out of the alkaline solution and 
put into the pyro bottle instead. A sufficiency of sulphite 
will always prevent stain, but sulphite that has been kept 
in solution with an alkali is quite useless. The same 
thing applies to the hydroquinone developer. A developer 
that has been made up for some time often turns a dark 
brown very soon after the two solutions are mixed, and 
it then stains the plate badly. This is commonly atirt 
buted to the deterioration of the stock hydroquinone solt- 
tion, whereas it is really due to that of the alkali solution. 
With a fresh alkali solution the developer will work as 
well as ever, for the hydroquinone stock solution does not 
easily go wrong. As a stale alkali solution also serves, 
provided it contains no sulphite, it is evident that 
the sulphite, and not the alkali. is to blame. What 
happens to the sulphite when it is kept in combina 
tion with an alkali is by no means clear, but the 
fact is evident that it becomes useless as a pre- 
ventative of stain, while the evidence points 0 
some change that is actually 


provocative of that effect. 
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» effects have been observed with sulphite solutions 
1} their normal alkaline state without the addition 
alkali, and these effects cannot be accounted for 
by assuming the gradual oxidation of the sulphite 
ilphate, or the gradual conversion of the sulphite 
whonate. The sulphate is inert, while it is hardly 
e for sufficient carbonate to be formed to produce 
ects observed. The only things certainly evident 
at sodium sulphite is one of the numerous things 
e know little about, and that it has no business in 
saline solution used for development. 


* * * 
Jational In the House of Commons last week, in 
saul Committee of Supply, the sum of £10,000 


Ory. was voted to the National Physical 


tory for the extension of its premises and the 
tion of its work which has been contemplated for 
me past. In proposing the vote, Mr. Haldane said 
e old Explosives Committee had ceased to exist, as 
been merged into the Chemical Research Committee. 
gher scientific work which the Laboratory under- 
yuld be carried on only with the proper apparatus, 
» grant would be of great assistance for this purpose. 
L comparison with the sums assigned in other 
es for the important scientific work such as is 

on by the National Physical Laboratory, ten 
ad pounds is not by any means a larsce sum. Mr. 
le admitted that we were behind Germany and the 

States in thus assisting the progress of in- 
s based on scientific principles, and he evidently 
it the task of impressing even upon Parliament the 
ance of such work was not at all an easy one. The 
‘perhaps, will never properly realise the aid which 
loritative and expert body can render to the chemi- 
1 mechanical trades, or why Germany finds it ad- 
to vote to institutions such as the National 
al Laboratory grants which are the quadruple of 
llotted in this country. The student of industrial 
is will, nevertheless, recollect how certain industries 
sir existence in the first place to Government aid, 
instances of the ways in which many branches of a 
trade have been brought into existence by the ad- 
and research work of scientific experimental insti- 
ight be quoted in number. At present the relations 
National Physical Laboratory to the optical and 
hemical trades are not as intimate or as valuable 
“might be were more money at the disposal of the 
rs. But the great work which Dr. Glazebrook and 
fi have done for engineering and electrical trades 
jut the hope that the day will come when practical 
raphic optics and chemical photographic manu- 
will be able to benefit from the entrance of the 
tory more actively into these fields. 


eo 


SOME POINTS IN ENLARGING. 


article which we recently published on the use of 
ul enclosed are lamps it was pointed out that the 
ional worker nowadays needed to be independent 
ight as far as possible, and that it was especially 
ageous for many “one man” workers to be able 
e their enlargements, speculative or otherwise, after 
ally daylight work was over. To the use of artificial 
1 enlarging there have been two objections. Where 
eoretically perfect optical conditions have been 
imately approached, that is, a small point of intense 
uch as an acetylene flame or a well-constructed 
p, there has always been a danger of every blemish 


in glass or film, even to the slightest finger mark or 
faintest smear: of retouching medium, showing very 
prominently on the enlarged print. This precludes the 
possibility of using many, or, indeed, we might say any, 
of the masking devices, such as matt varnish, colour 
lightly dabbed on the glass side of the negative, and so on, 
devices which, as is well known, are often needed on 
portrait negatives, and may be used when making daylight 
contact prints with satisfactory results. The only method 
of masking which is practicable is the partial shading of 


he bromide paper during exposure, and to this we refer 
elow. ; 

The other objection really arises out of this, in the 

attempt to overcome it. By diffusing the light by means 
of one or more sheets of finely-ground glass placed between 
he illuminant and the condenser, the danger of these 
markings being present is much lessened, or practically 
eliminated, but the exposure is so increased as to be 
ediously long for the amateur and unprofitably long for 
he professional worker. By employing a more powerful 
illuminant, such as either an open, or preferably an 
enclosed are lamp, it is possible to interpose a couple of 
sheets of ground glass, and obtain from average negatives 
enlargements to four or five diameters, using a lens of 
moderate quality, which might require stopping to 7/16 
or 7/22, to give sufficiently good marginal definition. If 
a modern fiat-field lens of great intensity is employed, say 
an 7/6 anastigmat, then a sheet of selec ed opal glass may 
be substituted for the ground glass, and there will be still 
less chance of even elaborate masking with matt varnish 
and pencil retouching on this varnish making itself 
apparent on the enlargement. There is also much less 
necessity for accurate adjustment of the distance of the 
luminant from the condenser, and as a consequence the 
focussing is more rapidly done and the risk of uneven 
lumination of the bromide paper greatly reduced. 
The method of shading parts of the picture during 
exposure, referred to above, may be employed with either 
a moderate illuminant or with the more powerful one 
slowed down by means of the opal glass. It is simply a 
means of holding a suitably shaped piece of card or opaque 
paper in such a position as will shade the otherwise too 
dark part during a portion of the exposure. The difficulty 
of doing this ordinarily arises from an inability to hold 
the card sufficiently still, and at just such a distance that 
the size of its shadow is correct, and if two or three patches 
require to be shaded the difficulty is increased, unless there 
are two workers. By fitting between the easel and the 
projection lens a sheet of thin patent plate glass in a 
wooden frame about the size of the biggest enlargement 
usually made, it becomes possible to hold the masking 
papers exactly in position. The frame should be firmly 
fixed, enough to allow the paper to be cut or torn, and 
then held against the glass in order to ascertain if the 
shape and size are correct, yet it must be easy of removal 
during the exposure. Each separate mask must be 
attached to the glass, and as one or more may require 
to be removed before the others, the best method will 
be to use two tiny touches of a strong yet slow drying 
adhesive, so that when the mask is removed the paste on 
the glass will not throw any appreciable shadow. As 2% 
rule the glass will be placed at some considerable distance 
from the easel, so that the edges of the shadows of the 
masks will be softened. For the printing up of certain 
parts holes may be cut in a sheet of opaque paper 
and when the main exposure has been given the yellow 
cap is replaced on the lens, the small masking patches 
removed, and the second mask adjusted, when whatever 
additional exposure the denser parts of the negative 
requires can be given. 
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THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN FACTORIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Iv has often been suggested that a fatal flaw to the general 
scientific accuracy of factorial development is always present 
in the varying estimation of the time of appearance by different 
persons, or even by the same person at different times. It is 
argued with some show of truth that, with a long Watkins factor, 
the multiplication of any error in gauging the exact time of 
appearance will greatly increase the total length of develop- 
ment, thus producing negatives of undue density and probably 
untruthful gradation. The details of some experiments carried 
out recently by the writer, with a view to obtaining at least a 
slight clue to the chances and amount of error to be expected 
from the intrusion of the personal element, during the develop- 
ment of a given number of negatives by the average individual, 
may not be without interest. 


Conditions of Test. 


It was recognised, in the beginning, that the only way in 
which any useful conclusions could be drawn must be by com- 
paring the results obtained by a number of persons, working 
simultaneously, yet independently, and having entrusted to 
them for development plates of the same batch, exposed for 
exactly the same time on a given subject, the developer, the tem- 
perature, and all other factors being identical. A dozen nega- 
tives were therefore exposed on a typical landscape, chcosing 
a time when the light appeared perfectly steady and unlikely 
to change. As the exposures were made in rapid succession 
with a magazine hand camera having an ever-set shutter, any 
difference due to change in light intensity during the opera- 
tions must have been infinitesimal. The only chance of varia- 
tion, in fact, lies with the shutter, but it seems improbable that 
exposures following so closely on each other, and necessitating 
no re-adjustment or alteration of the mechanism, can differ to 
any serious extent. The correct exposure was ascertained by 
means of an actinometer. 


Method of Observation. 


In order to secure simultaneous development, it was decided 
to limit the operations to five individuals seated round a circular 
table at similar distances from a cylindrical ruby lamp ; each 
of these having to flood his plate with developer at the word 
of command, and immediately to start counting mentally, the 
time being taken from the loud ticking of a pendulum clock. 
This, however, was only used for its convenience in judging the 
time of appearance, the total time of development being 
reckoned in each case from the observers’ watches, which had 
been previously compared and found to have only a negligible 
difference in time-keeping properties. The observers had their 
dishes screened from each other by sheets of cardboard, and 
were supposed to note down their calculations silently and 
independently, and to withdraw and fix their negatives at the 
expiration of the estimated time of development. Of the five 
observers, No. 1 was a photographic expert; No. 2 had a fair 
acquaintance with photography ; while to the remaining three 
the whole affair was entirely novel and had to be carefully 
explained before starting. 

Some Results. 


A comparison of the resulting negatives and notes gave some 
interesting results. Two of the negatives would be called of 
correct density by most workers; one was a trifle too thin, but 
not to any great extent; and the remaining two were just a 
shade too dense. No. 5 had failed to flow the developer over at 
the right moment, so that there was a doubt whether his negative 
had been timed in strict accordance with the instructions. The 
degree of uniformity in the negatives was, however, much greater 


than had been expected, and far more striking than { 
ferences. The exact figures obtained were as follows, ; 
metol-hydroquinone developer with a factor of 14:— 


Time of Duration ¢ 

Appearance. Developmen 

Observer No. 1 18 secs. 4 min. 12 s¢ 
a Qa ee 5 . 4 ,, 6am 

5 Oi ete s 20° se . 5 |, 922mm 

a aches cement - © | 7 

ef 5 25m 5 ,, “0mm 


Another five plates were now distributed, but the ok 
were not informed that the subject and exnosure had } 
same as before. This time the results were :— 


Time of Duration ¢ 

Appearance. Developmen 

Observer No. 1 22 secs. 5 min. 8 sé 
” Bove Bg -- 5 ,, 220 

¢ Se 

a be eee pe AS ae vw 6! 5, ae 

5 26! iy a« 0), nn 


It will be noticed that a greater uniformity had no 
reached, but that observers 4 and 5 were still a few ; 
behind the others in noting the time of appearance, I 
of this, the negatives were remarkably equal in density, 
seems to prove that some latitude in noting the exact 
appearance is allowable ; at any rate, with a comparatiy 
multiplying factor. It was also concluded that Nos. 4 
would have got the same results as the others by using 
factor, and, the experiment being tried with the ren 
two plates, this proved to be the case. The moral } 
obviously, that when any worker finds that his negatir 
as a rule, too dense or too thin when using the multiplying 
commonly recommended, he has only to raise or lower the 
as the case may be, to obtain perfectly satisfactory rest 


Importance of Ample Light for Develop 


So far, these experiements had been conducted with an 
allowance of bright ruby light, proceeding from a single 
ness of carefully tested red glass, which shed quite a f 
illumination over the dark room, while being perfect 
for any but panchromatic plates. It was decided later t 
tain the variation in results, if any, which would en 
developing a similar series of identical exposures by t 
of a deep ruby lamp of the old-fashioned tyne, in the Cim 
gloom of which so many photographers are still cont 
grope. Under the altered circumstances some instructive 
were obtained. Not one of the five observers agreed even a 
mately with the others in judging the time of appearamt 
the resulting negatives were either too thin (in one cas 
or much too dense; one negative alone could by cour 
called of fairly correct density. It might not unfai 
deduced from this that some at least of the faulty 
credited to the personal element are really due to nothin 
nor less than insufficient dark-room lighting. One ¢ 
used to judging density by the method of inspection in e 
very worst of lights, but a half-hearted darkness of that ¢ 
tion is useless for the close examination and accurate 
required for the successful working of the factorial system 


Effect of Error with Greater Factors. 


The previous tests were made with what might be ¢ 
moderate Watkins factor. It now remained to be se@ 
would happen when the factor is greater—as, for exampl 
metol (30) or rodinal (40) ; where there is the additional ¢ 
that the image appears very quickly and errors are mort 
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e made in judging the time of appearance. The result of 
sries of experiments with several long factor developers 
led, however, to prove that, on the whole, the very rapidity 
ppearance which characterises them is, with ordinary care 
pservation, a safeguard against error. That is to say, the 
ge comes out so quickly and unmistakably that an average 
lligent worker can hardly be more than a fraction of a 
md in error without gross carelessness ; providing, as before 
ested, he is able to see what he is doing. Certainly, any one 
ng factorial development with a high factor developer for 
first time is apt to obtain some contradictory results ; but 
ttle familiarity with the method of working soon overcomes 
, and the operator is able to literally pounce on the time 
appearance without hesitation. 
Conclusions. 

; would not, perhaps, be wise to dogmatise too much on 
lence collected from a comparison of results obtained by 
small a body of observers. Still, the absolute independence 
the latter, and the fact that the majority of them were 
ctically unacquainted with photography, makes it fairly 
bable that the points in which the tests agreed would be 
stably representative of what would happen in the cuse of 


the average observer. The following conclusions it would 
appear, then, may not unjustly be drawn :— 

(a) What is called the personal element is of comparat‘vely 
small importance in factorial development, providing average 
care is used; being, in fact, much less evident and less likely 
to cause variation in results than with the old system of judging 
density by inspection. 

(b) A liberal allowance of light in the dark-room (of course, 
non-actinic) is of the highest importance while watching for the 
first appearance of the image. 

(c) Although a medium factor, neither too long nor too 
short, is probably preferable, there is practically no greater fear 
of variable results with a large developing factor than with a 
small one—given reasonable care in watching for and estimating 
the time of appearance. 

(d) Some individuals are habitually quicker or slower in 
noting the emergence of the high-lights than others; but, as 
a rule, this variation is uniform, and may be allowed for by 
adopting a proportionally higher or lower factor for the same 
developer. 

(e) Within limits, 
appearance will have no serious results. 


a slight error in judging the time of 
A. Lockett. 


THE CONGRESS OF 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


REASED interest attaches to the meeting of the Congress of 
dlied Chemistry, held recently in Rome, fom the fact that 
t year London is to be the venue of the members, the meeting 
nerto having been held in Continental centres. 
Professor Tilden, representing the British Government, and of a 
it committee elected by the members of the various British 
‘eties connected with chemistry, the Congress have agreed 
yisit London. The sixth meeting of the Congress 
Rome from April 26 to May 3, and was under the special 
ronage of the King of Italy. The proceedings of the Congress 
e place in twelve sections, dealing with the various branches 
applied chemistry ; Section IX., being confined to photochemistry 
1 photography, assembling under the presidency of Colonel 
ighelli, the president of the Italian Photographic Society in 
ence, the most important society in Italy. 
[he meetings of the Congress were held in the New Palace of 
stice, and the inaugural ceremony was attended by their Majesties 
: King and Queen of Italy, and their principal officers of State. 
@ president was Professor Paterno, the honorary president Signor 
nnizzaro, and the secretary Professor Vittorio Villavecchia. 
Amongst those present in Section IX. were Professor Abegg 
eslau), W. N. Hartley (Dublin), A. Lumiére (Lyons), R. Meldola 
mdon), Seyewetz (Lyons), Sebelien (Norway), Dr. Vojtech 
rague), K. Freistadtl (Vienna), Forel (Strasburg), Joubert (Paris), 
hmidt (Berlin), Dr. Castellani (Florence), and Dr. Eder (Vienna). 
le first meeting was held in the afternoon of April 27, and after 
2 election of the president, Ernst Baum, emeritus secretary of 
e Societa fotografica Italiana, Dr. Ludwig Castellani, professor of 
emistry at Florence, and Dr. Lambert Loria, of Rome, were 
Pointed secretaries. 
The proceedings of the photographic section included a number 
‘papers by authorities in different countries. 
M. A. Lumiére sent a paper on a “ New method of photography 
colours.” Dr, Prokondine-Gorsky, of St. Petersburg, spoke on 
bservations on the work in three-colour photogra phy.” and treated 
ecially on the preparation and keeping of colour-sensitive plates. 
e bathed the plates ina weak ammonical solution of ethyl-red, pina- 
ome, and orthochrome, and recommended long continued washing 
the bathed plates in distilled water in upright grooved tanks, 
ith slow and continuous change of the water for three hours. The 
ates should be rapidly dried by an electric fan, and would then 
sep free from fog for a year. He also mentioned that plates kept 
dark slides with glued-lined hinges fogged (especially in tropics) 
; parts opposite the ninges, and this he ascribed to the action of 
le glue. 


On the invitation | 


was held | 


| and December 8, p. 968, 1905). 


Dr. Eder, in a paper “On the chemical nature of the latent 
image,” sketched the current theories, such as the structure, mole- 
cular dissociation, photo-electric ionisation without reduction 
(see Report of the P.C.U.K., B.J., July 14, 1905, p. 551), and the 
sub-haloid theories; in the last the chemical re luction of the silver 
bromide being assumed. The latent image consists, according to 
he scheme of reduction, 2 Ag Br-> Ag, Br + Br —> Ag, + Brg, in 
which Ag, Brs - y may also be used instead of Ag Br, 
The behaviour of the latent image, after fixation, to nitric acid, 
hyposulphite, potassium cyanide, ammonia, etc., was described. 
These phenomena can be best explained by the assumption of the 
formation of silver sub-bromide. (See B.J.P. December 1, p. 950, 
Silver iodide forms sub-iodide, which 
is decomposed by hyposulphite into silver and silver iodide, wherein 
it differs from the sub-bromide, which is only s lit up into metallic 
silver by potassium cyanide and not by hyposulphite. Similar pro- 
cesses take place in orthochromatic processes, as the silver bromide 
is forced to the same photo-chemical reactions in light of long wave- 
length by the sensi isers—that is, it is reduced to sub-bromide, as is 
peculiar to the unstained Ag.sBr. in blue and violet light. 

Professor Dr. Abegg, of Breslau, said that the reaction velocity in 
all these cases should be taken into account, and asked whether the 
yeduced silver bromide of the latent image could not be influenced 
as regards its solubility in nitric acid by the surrounding of silver 
particles with silver bromide. Dr. Eder remarked that the latent 
image on silver bromide aiter fixation with hypo, whereby all the silver 
bromide would be removed, behated always towards reagents like 
silver sub-bromide; but after fixation with potassium cyanide it 
behaved like metallic silver. 

Professor Namias, of Milan, thought that the latent image was 
rather of a physical nature, that it was not sub-bromide, but poly- 
merised silver bromide. Dr. Eder said that the phenomena of develop- 
ment of the latent image, after fixation, could not be explained by 


this theory, but only by the sub-bromide. 


Professor Guntz, the renowned chemist, so well known for his 
discovery of the sub-fluoride of silver, considered that it was 
He 


able that a sub-bromide was formed by light. 


ly prepared the sub-fluoride of silver from the sub- 
er had 


extremely prob 


had synthetica 
chloride, and the product behaved in a similar manner as E 


assumed in his experiments on the latent image. 

Professor Dr. Doelter (Graz) exhibited his photomicrographs of 
molten bodies at temperatures of 1,990 deg.—2,550 deg. Fahr., which 
created much interest. The substances, silicates, for instance, were 
melted in small quartz vessels in the electric flaming arc oven, and 
then photographed by means of a microphotographic apparatus, 
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fitted with a Planar lens, cooled with ice water, by the glowing light 
which the bodies themselves emitted. Red filters and orthochromatic 
plates were used, and thus good pictures of the inner changes, such 
as crystallisation, etc., of the molten masses obtained. 

The second day’s sitting was opened by Dr. Eder, when Herr 
Freistadtl, representing tthe Vienna Photo-Club, brought forward 
a well-intentioned motion that the great difficulties which were pre- 
sented to artistic photographers in photographing open places and 
buildings in Italy should be to some extent lessened. 
unanimously supported. 

Signor G. Giorgi, of Rome, then spoke of “The pho 
function,” by which he meant the connection between in ensity o 
exposure and the density of photographic negatives. The lecturer 
spoke without any knowledge of previous literature on the subjec 
(Hurter and Driffie d, Hder’s system of sensitometry, etc.), and 
showed a tube photometer with opal glass plate to diffuse the light, 
and used asa standard light an osmium lamp. Professor Bonacini 
drew attention to Hder’s system of sensi ometry and the tube photo- 
meters therein mentioned. Dr. Eder criticised the sensitometer tes 
shown by the lecturer, and pointed out that the field of the instru- 
ment was very unequally illuminated, and seemed unsuitable for any 
measurements of opacity. Giorgi’s photometer had too short tubes 
and showed faults which the older instruments of Roscoe, Hurter, 
Vogel, and Eder had for a long time obviated. 

Dr. L. Castellani, of Florence, read a paper on 
a new emulsion of mercurous oxalate in ge 
in toto with the paper by the same writer, entitled “ Collotype with 
mercurous oxalate,” published in the B. J. P. April 28, 1905, p. 332. 

Dr. Prokondine-Gorsky (St. Petersburg) read a paper on “'The 
position of photography, the photographic industry, and instruction 


This was 


ographic 


“Experiments with 
atine,” which agrees 


BROMIDE OF SILVER EMULSION F 


It is a well-known fact that pure bromide of silver darkens very 
rapidly in light, but not very intensely, so that it will not assume 
any intense colour; it is also well known that the blackening of 
silver bromide takes place much quicker in light, when certain 
chemical sensitisers are mixed with it. That silver bromide printing 


paper, prepared in an analogous manner to plain salted paper has 
found no practical use should be due to the fact that af er fixing 


the blackness of the image is not satisfactory enough. 

I have carried out a series of experiments, for the purpose of 
studying the behaviour of the same in the print-out process. T 
experiments, judging from the results, should be practically of 
importance, as printing papers o very good qualities may be 
obtained with collodio-bromide of silver emulsion. These papers 
print very quickly, the sensitiveness is more than double tha of 
any good collodio-chloride paper on the market ; they give a very rich 
scale of gradation and approach in this respect to albumenised paper. 

The whites of the pictures are very clean, the ibrilliancy is very 
satisfactory, and the occurrence of bronzing, which is frequently 
very troublesome with collodio-chloride papers, has not been met 
with, even with very strong over-printing. 


ese 


in photography in Russia,” in which he advocated the establishy 
of a school similar to that in Vienna, which he considered the ] 
of such institutes. 
Herr Hans Schmidt, of the Neue Photographische-Gesellsch 
| gave an address on “ Three-colour photography with pinachr 
plates and tricolor carbon printing.” The specimens shown exe) 
general interest. An abstract of the paper appears below. 
Dr. Giovani Santeponte, of Rome, gave an address on “The vi 
of photographic archives and museums of documentary photograph 
and laid stress on the fact that unanimity should be est 
lished with regard to the printing process employed for ree 
prints, and suggested the formation of an internationa commissi 
Dr. Eder thought that it would be difficult to come to any defi 
conclusion to such a commission at such short notice, and sugges 
that the matter be left to the Italian Photographic Society 
Florence, or to the president of the same, for consideration 
further steps. Colonel Pizzighelli stated that he was quite will 
to take up the subject, and a motion in this respect was adopted 
the meeting. 
Dr. Eder then proposed a vote of thanks to the Reception Q 
mittee, which was accorded with acclamation; and Colonel Pi 
ghelli thanked the members, particularly the foreigners, for th 
attendance, and the meetings of the section were concluded. : 
The full text of the papers will, no doubt, be published in ¢ 
course in the proceedings of the Congress, but we can now g 
those of several. Those by Valenta and Vojtech are translat 
from “Photographische Korrespondenz,” for that by Profes 
Hartley we are indebted to the author, who very kindly sends 
the English version of his communication. Herr Schmidt has likew 
sent us his paper in German. . 


OR THE PRINTING-OUT PROCESS. 


For the preparation of suitable emulsions I used caleiw 
strontium, or lithium bromide, or zinc bromide, which was I 
satisfactory. The quantities of the bromides are, if vigoro 
printing emulsions are required, to be so calculated that about 
half of the total quantity of silver should be combined (one can ta 
| 18 gms. of silver per litre of emulsion with 2.2—2.5 per cent. 
collodion); on the other hand, I used less citric acid than for 
silver chloride emulsion. Yellowish creamy emulsions are obtain 
which can be very easily and very regularly coated on paper, a 
which give the above described qualities. These papers print 0 
a purple violet, and the prints assume a yellowish brown colour 
the hypo bath. They may be easily toned in the separate al 
combined baths, and give reddish and purple brown phol 
graphic tones; they may also be toned, after preliminary tre 
ment with dilute salt solution, in the combined gold and platimu 
baths. 

From the experiments, the conclusion must be arrived at that the 
silver bromide collodion papers will soon take their place in practi¢ 
work with the other present-day printing-out papers. 

E. VALentTA. 


THE APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY TO THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS IN CHEMISTRY‘ 


There can be no doubt that those rays in the spectrum of an 
element which cannot be readily recorded on a photographic plate 
are of little practical importance to the chemist; while, on the 
contrary, those which lie beyond the region of visibility are not only 
more numerous, but in general they constitute the most characteristic 
part of the spectrum of each element. An instrument which adds 
enormously to our powers of investigation is the spectrograph. In 
its simplest form it consists of a slit, two lenses, and a prism, all of 
quartz, in combination with a very accurately focussing camera, It 
records on a photographic plate the rays emitted by a substance 
whether they are luminous or not, and it arranges them in the order 
of their refrangibilities from wave-length 4,681 to 2,025, with all inter- 
mediate lines sharply focussed. By the use of isochromatic plates 
the less refrangible rays in the red may be simultaneously photo- 
graphed. 

The many and various problems which the chemist is called upon 
to solve may be considered under two categories:—1, Problems of 
composition, or analytical problems; 2, problems of molecular struc- 
ture. I propose to give an account here of the applications of the 


spectrograph to chemical analysis, the practical applications | 
organic chemistry being dealt with in Section IV. B. 


Problems Connected with the Composition of 
the Atmosphere. 


The spark spectra of the elements are individually composed | 
a great number of lines presenting different characteristics both | 
length, intensity, and shape, and it may ‘be readily understood thi 
an element can be identified by what may be termed its portraitur 
Out of 2,050 lines occurring in the spectra of sixteen soli element 
not four can be found to occur in any two spectra. 

Some lines which appear to be common to all the different spect 
belong to the gaseous elements of the atmosphere, and their toti 
number, as originally photographed, was 195. They were provet 
in 1887 to be due chiefly to oxygen and nitrogen, by photographim 
the spark spectra of metals in gaseous compounds composed of tho’ 
elements; as, for instance, in nitrous oxide. But the spark spe 


trum of air as photographed, mapped, and described by Hartle 
and Adeney, contains various lines which could not be at 


ributed 1 
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or to nitrogen nor to any other substance.—(“ Phil Trans.” 
fociety, vol. 175, p. 63, 1884.) It had been observed that 
‘the atmospheric lines were subject to variations according 
mstances which were completely under experimental control, 
aluminium, indium, and copper electrodes, yielded air spectra 
me lines more sharply defined and distinct and more pro- 
than others.—(“ Journ. Chem, Soc.” vol. 41, p. 84; 1882.) 
facts were again studied in 1887 and 1890, but reserved for 
complete examination. In the year 1894 it was announced 
rd Rayleigh and Sir William Ramsay had separated a new 
‘from the atmosphere. A proof of their paper, in advance 
ublication, was forwarded to me from the Royal Society on 
, 29, 1895; this contained a description of the spectrum of 
yy Sir William Crookes. All the lines he had measured of 
refrangibility than wave-length 4,629.5 were found in Hartley 
sney’s photographed spectrum of air, published in 1884. 
‘of these air lines out of a total of 195, which had been proved 
elong to oxygen or nitrogen (Proc. Royal Soc., vol.57, p. 193, 
vere identified with argon lines. This fact with the actual 
ngths of the lines, was communicated to the Royal Society 
same meeting at which the papers describing the discovery 
, were read. A letter from the Secretary at that time (Lord 
+h), now President of the Royal Society, informed me that 
munication had been recognised as independent evidence of 
stence of argon in the atmosphere. Eighteen days later I 
out that the conditions as to pressure of the argon, and the 
yf the electrodes used in photographing the spectrum of alr, were 
arly those under which the brightest and purest spectrum of 
ad been obtained. The spectrum of argon then had undoubtedly 
iotographed, and many of the lines accurately measured along 
ose of oxygen and nitrogen, for the first time in the laboratory 
Royal College of Science, Dublin, and published ten years 
its existence was announced by its actual discoverers. 
jst complete investigation of the argon spectrum was made by 
ors Eder and Valenta, and published in Vienna in 1896. On 
le on this page are shown the wave lengths and descriptions of 
3g in question, compared with the corresponding measurements 
jokes, and by Eder and Valenta. Eder and Valenta’s were 
vith a Rowland concave grating of 30 inches focus, and those 
tley and Adeney with a Rutherford plane grating of 17,296 
) the inch, and quartz lenses of 36 inches focus. 
iout the aid.of photography it would have been impossible to 
gh the fact that the spark spectrum of air contained fifty 
vhich did not belong to the spectra of any of its known 
uents. 
fact that argon gave two different spectra was considered to 
dence to the effect that there were two substances in argon, 
srefore it was a compound. Hvidence to the contrary was— 
that many substances have two different spectra, and that 
had been photographed on the same plate, simultaneously from 
me spark discharge, the two different spectra of nitrogen ; 
lly, that there were no gaseous substances known which could 
and the high temperature of the condensed electric spark 
at exhibiting the spectrum of one or other of the elements of 
it is composed. It was even argued that it was probably a 
ed form of nitrogen, even as ozone is a modification of oxygen. 
s the spectrum of argon of either the blue or the red modifica- 
fas not that of any known substance, it followed that if argon 
4 compound it must be a compound of a new element. 
t which was described as the true distinction between a com- 
| and an elementary substance; with special reference to argon, 
een recognised as the criterion of an elementary form of matter 
s International Congress for Pure Chemistry which met in Paris 
10. 
s absorption properties of the constituent gases and vapours in 
arth’s atmosphere cause the limitation of the solar spectrum, 
the late M. Cornu, of Paris, showed that this limitation 
tishes regularly, when photographs are taken at increased alti- 
up to 2,570 metres above the sea level. In 1881 each of the 
te constituent substances, known at that time to be present 
e air, was examined, and the absorption effect on the ultra- 
; spectrum of small quantities of each of them was carefully 
mined. The one substance which in minute quantities was 
l to cause the greatest amount of absorption was ozone, and 


varying quantities above a certain limit caused the spectrum to be 
shortened almost exactly at the same point which was described as 
being the maximum absorption of ozone. This position coincided 
with the extreme end of the solar spectrum. The conclusion arrived 
at was, that neither dust in the atmosphere, nor the vapour of 
water, nor carbonic acid, nor any other vapour or gas in the 
atmosphere, save and except ozone, could cut off the sun’s rays at 
almost the same wave length, and ozone must, therefore, be con- 
sidered to be the cause of the limitation of the solar spectrum.— 
(“ Jour. Chem. Soc.” vol. 39, pp. 111-128. 1881.) 

The absorption capacity of ozone by fhe ultra-violet rays, within 
the range of wave-lengths 1,850 and 3,000, was recently measured 
by Dr. Edgar Meyer with Kreusler’s photometer. He detected the 
absorption band, and located its greatest intensity at almost 
exactly the same point as was shown by my photographs. He also 
arrived at the same maximum of absorption. 

(Edgar Meyer. “Uber die Absorption der Ultra-violetten Strah- 
lung in Ozon.” Berlin, Inaugural dissertation, 1903.) 

An analytical problem connected with the composition of the 
Dublin gas supply was in the first instance solved by the spectro- 
graph. Coal-gas and oxygen burnt together in a blow-pipe yielded’ 
flame spectra in the photographs of which some of the groups of 
bands characteristic of cyanogen were identified. Dr. Eder, to whom 
we are indebted for so many and valuable spectroscopic and photo- 
graphic researches, expressed doubts as to these bands being due to 
cyanogen, and accordingly very delicate chemical tests were applied 


Lives in the SpecrRuM of ArGoN photographed by Hartley and 
Adeney in 1884, compared with those of Crookes and of Eder 
and Valenta measured in 1895 96. 


poked, 5 
CHOWEEES REP Hartley and Adeney, 1884. 
ae Eder and Valenta, 1895-6. 
cay || Fadl | artley, 1887-1890. 
| 
Wave- | Waye- | Wave- | ripti 
ena nel enettia Lengths. Description. Wave-lengths. 
| 
= 4629 5 | 4628°9 Strong .. 4628°60 
i F 4609574 \ ‘wo lines, the 
4608 sa |) CONS AES 4G02°63 J mean is 4606-72. 
= 4594°5 | 4595°0 ” 4596°30 
a 45869 | 4589°3 a 4590°05 
ay 4534°5 | 454374 Faint. 4545 26 
4509°5 4509°5 | 4506°6 Weak 4503 15 
ae 4478°3 | 4476 6 >> ine 4475°15 
=e) 4426°5 | 4425°9 5, nebulous 41426°16 
Bs 43995 | 4402°6 Faint 4401°19 
= 4376 5 | 4378°0 ” 4379 79 
— 43485 | 4348°2 Strong... 4348-11 
4345°0 | 4345°0 | 4843°9 | Weak, fine 434390 
4333°5 4333°5 | 4335°9 Faint 4335°42 
= — | 4380°8 ie 4531 85 
4390 5 4302°0 Very faint 4304°33 (Kayser. ) 
on 4275°3 Faint, nebulou 427534 
a 4274.3 Very faint, sharp . 
= 4265 4 eas 
= 4253'4 Faint ..... 
= 4228°9 Fairly strong, nebulou 
a» 4197°9 Faint, nebulous 
= 4189°3 Weak, sharp ..... 
ae (4150 5) | 4157°9 Very faint, nebulous 
a, 4132°8 Fairly strong, fine 4131°95 
= 4104°3 
=3j 4102°6 ” ” ” 4104°90 or 4104 10 
= 4071°4 Strong, fine ... . 4072°18 
= 4034°4 Weak, nebulous 4033°99 
= 3967°3 Faint, fine..... 3968 50 
= 3944°5 » _hebulous 3944°50 
— 3933 9 Very faint .. 3932-71 
= 3929°0 ” ” 3928°78 
= 3892°4 ” ” 8892.15 
= 3850°0 Faint, fine 8850 70 
— 3804°0 ” Pe 3803 38 
= 8782°L iy ne 3781°50 
Gy saris ieee 3771°58 
SCCM Very faint, fine. 3738 04 
pa 3726°6 Strong, fine . 3725°67 (Kayser.) 
3587-0 = 3589°6 Weak, fine . 358894 
3580 3 — 3583°7 ” a 3582°72, 
3575°0 = 3576°2 ” 1 3576'80 
3560°0 — | 3560°6 », nebulous . 3560715 
3544°5 — | 35442 ” ” 3545°78 
3513°5 — | 35141 Very faint, fine 3514°53 
3490°0 —. | 3490°7 Weak, fine. 3491°71 
34757 — | 34781 | Faint, fine 3478°40 
3453°5 — 34562 | Very faint, fine. 3454°30 
3388-0 — 3389 9 Fairly strong, fine 3390705 
3042 7 — | 3042°5 | Faint, fine... 3046°15 
2734°5 — | 2783:2" 1 ” ay see 2732°67 
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to the coal-gas, which proved absolutely the presence of cyanogen 
compounds in quantity quite sufficient to render its spectrum on a 
photographie plate. 
The Spectrographic Analysis of Alloys by 
Means of the Spark, 
The quantitative spectrographic analysis of articles of ancient 
jewellery and coins is performed without removing ‘any visible por- 
tion by cutting, filing, or dissolving in acids. Here are three 
examples of a Roman coin with the inscription Augustus Fortunatus, 
a Greek one of Alki jades, and an obsolete French coin. The 
method of spectrographic analysis is extremely simple. A spark 
is passed from the coin to a piece of graphite and its spectrum photo- 
graphed. The lines of the metals present are identified by compari- 
son with the spectra of pure substances. The wave-lengths of the 
lines are measured, and the lines belonging to the different con- 
stituents are sorted out. The lines recorded indicate the composition 
of these two coins. , 
The Roman coin is a fine bronze, containing copper and tin with a 
trace of iron. The Greek one is peculiar, as, besides copper and tin, 
it contains lead and a larger proportion of iron. The coin itself has 
a peculiar golden colour. The composition of the “sou blanc” is 
of interest, as in some particulars it resembles the Greek coin. 
Neither tin, gold, nor silver was found—in fact, the coins were 
remarkably free from the latter metal. Its percentage composition 
is—lead 13.96 per cent., copper 72.35 per cent., zinc 12.70 per cent., 
and iron 0.85 per cent. 
An alloy of this composition was made in the laboratory and rolled 
out; its spectrum corresponded exactly with that of the coin, in the 
length, strength, and number of the lines belonging to the respective 
metals. The quantitative composition of the alloy was then deter- 
mined by the usual methods of chemical analysis, and the spectro- 
graphic analysis was proved to be correct. 
The metal is peculiar, inasmuch as its composition is that of 
brass with one-third of the zinc being substituted by lead. TI; is 
apparently the large proportion of lead which gives the coin a golden 
colour, but prevents it having any metallic “ring.” It may be 
remarked that the chief difference between the Greek and Roman 
coins is the quantity of lead in the former, and this diminishes the 
proportion of the copper. 
A very troublesome piece of work was an investigation into the 
composition of brittle p atinum, the metal being in the form of thin 
Wire in pieces not exceed ing 2mm. in length. Such fragments could 
not be held in metal clips for the passage of the spark, because the 
spark of the platinum would be contaminated by that from the clips. 
The difficulty was overcome iby fusing pure gold wires on to the end 
of the platinum with a low-pipe flame, and with the gold wire as a 
conductor the spectrum of platinum was obtained free from any other 
metal. If the spark by accident happened to pass from the gold, the 
gold lines were easily recognised and eliminated from the platinum 
spectrum. Ten platinum pins were examined and the metal was proved 
to be free from any metallic impurity. From other evidence it was 
shown to be probable that the brittleness was caused by the presence 
of phosphorus. This investigation proved in a forcible manner— 
First, the utility for practical purposes of spectrographic analysis 
by means of the spark; second, the importance o determining the 
wave-lengths of arc and spark lines of pure elements with extreme 
accuracy ; and third, the advantage of being able to distinguish be-' 
tween two spark lines of very nearly the same wave-length by the 
difference in their characters. 


Spectrographic Analysis of Minerals by Means 
of the Oxyhydro zen Flame. 

By means of Deville’s blow-pipe samples of various metallic 
elements and their compounds are easily volatilised, and may be 
submitted to direct spectrographic analysis. The spectra are quite 
different in character from those of the ‘spark, particularly those of 
the metalloids and many of the metals, such as lead, tin, copper, 
silver, gold, antimony, and bismuth. 

Tron, cobalt, and nickel give large numbers of lines, which are a 
characteristic feature in the spectra of meteorites. A collection of 
materials from iron smelting works, with a hundred and seventy iron 
ores and associated minerals from every part of the world were 
examined by Mr. Ramage (formerly of the Royal College of Science) 
and myself. Unsuspected and uncommon elements were found very 


generally distributed through these ores in small quantities 
instance, lead, silver, copper, chromium, and nickel, also the 
meals, rubidium, cesium, gallium, indium, and thal 
This last element is of rare occurrence in oxide ores, pj 
frequently found in pyrites.—(“ Trans. Chem. Soc,” 1897, pp 
and 547, and 1900, p. 61.) 

Gallium was found in twenty-one out of fifty-one clay ironst 
and in all aluminous minerals, such as clays and bauxites, 
cerundum. The siderites (ferrous carbonates) contain indium 
no gallium, and the magnetites contain gallium but no indium, 
red hematities are remarkable above all other iron ores for - 
purity. 

From 375 grs. of the blast-furnace iron from the North-Eas 
Steel Works at Middlesbrough, in Yorkshire, there was extra 
0.0235 grs. of gallium sesquioxide. Undoubtedly the richest so 
of gallium now known is the pig-iron and steel rails made in 
Cleveland district of Yorkshire. It contains one part of met 
gallium in from 30.0000 of iron. 

The thermo-chemistry of the Bessemer process was studied 
photographing the spectra of the flames issuing from the mont 
the vessels in which molten raw iron is converted into steel, 
flames exhibit peculiarities in different works according to 
variations in the process and the materials used. Photographs b 
taken every successive half-minute, the lines were seen to bee 
increased in number, length, and strength as the “blow” progres 
and the temperature of the metal and the flames increased larg 


The Examination of Atmospheric Dust. 


In 1874 Baron A. &, Nordenskiéld described three kinds of d 
collected by him. Two of these, which were found on the ice 
the Arctic regions, were evidently of terrestrial origin, and eo 
be accounted for, but the third variety was quite different, ; 
appeared to be of cosmic origin. He arrived at the conclusion ¢ 
this was meteoric dust, and that such was continually falling. 

Small quantities of matter which had been precipitated from 
atmosphere in snow, hail, and sleet, were submitted to spectrograp 
analysis by Mr. Hugh Ramage and me, and it was found that tl 
contained the metallic constituents of meteorites. Pumice from | 
eruption of Krakatoa, which occurred in 1883, was also examin 
Dust which fell into porcelain dishes placed on the grass, open 
the sky, contained carbonaceous particles which looked steel gi 
and were magnetic. Particles of soot were easily washed away, a 
the heavier particles were spectrographically analysed. Soot fx 
various chimneys, and flue-dust from chemical and metallurgi 
works was examined. Severa metallic and stoney meteorites we 
also examined. The dust which had fallen directly from the clou 
was distinguished y its regularity in composition; it appeared 
contain the same proportions of iron, nickel, calcium, copper, pote 
sium, and sodium. Volcanic dust differed from this in several par 
culars. Dust from sleet, snow, and hail suddenly precipitated fro 
dark clouds again d iffered, and the difference was chiefly in the pr 
portion of lead present, which in the dust trom sleet was found to 
much larger than in the other specimens. The conclusion arrived 
was, that the dust which fell in November, 1897, was certain 
meteoric, and that which fell in hail and sleet was of terrestri 
origin, and most probably the product of chemical or metallurgic 
works. It was unlike flue-dust and not like soot in compositiol 
The inference was that some of it was fume, such as is seen risiZ 
from the mouth of he PRessemer vessels. It was observed also thi 
some of this dust contained a large proportion of lead. 

The works near Dublin are not capable of causing dark pateh 
in the sky ata very great elevation such as were seen before eat 
of these storms. Whence came this fume? These darkenin 
hazes in the sky were noticed always in an easterly or south-easterl 
direction. In South Wales, in the neighbourhood of Swansea, thet 
is the largest group of metallurgical works in the United Kingdom 
where copper and lead are smelted and refined, and iron ores at 
smelted and the metal converted into steel. In the Vale of Dowlai 


clouds of fume arise from the Bessemer converters to a height o 
500 or 400 feet in an unbroken column ; the fume then rolls over an 
diffuses into the atmosphere, and with an easterly movement of th 
air, it disperses itself slowly over a large area and is borne awai 
Besides the South Wales district w 
locally as thi 


across St. George’s Channel. 


have the manufacturing districts, known 
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lack country,” and “the potteries” of Staffordshire, also the 
mical works of Lancashire, all contributing such fume, which 
ses over the Irish Sea when an easterly wind prevails, and travels 
9 the interior of Ireland. 

¢ might be supposed that the chemicai works at the river side, 
x Dublin, may have contributed flue-dust, but that was proved 
,to be the case, for flue-dust from the Dublin chemical works is 


tinguished by containing the metal indium, and none of the 
aples of dust from hail, rain, or sleet contained any trace of this 
ment. 


‘mong other questions which have been solved by spectrographic 
lysis is the cause of the colour in slate. Three varieties were 
‘en from the Bethesda quarry in North Wales, green, reddish, 
‘ple, and blue in colour. The green colour was found in patches, 
1 in every case where these patches occurred, the colour was un- 
tbtedly due to copper, either as basic carbonate or silicate. The 
dish purple slates were found to be coloured by a manganese 
cate, and the blue slates, in addition to manganese, contain a 
able quantity of cobalt silicate. The direct analyses of galena 
nd in Crossmaglen, Ireland, was made, chiefly to ascertain 
ether it contained any payable quantity of silver, for the informa- 
2 of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 
antities of a gramme were burnt for each photograph, but the lines 


of silver were so faint that the ore was reported to be of no value. 
A larger quantity was assayed in the usual manner, and the result 
led to the same conclusion. Associated with the galena was a cream- 
coloured, massive, crystalline mineral which, when spectrographically 
examined, proved to be very pure lead sulphate containing only a 
trace of potassium and a little copper, with a total absence of silver. 

The unexpected occurrence of nickel in certain rocks, of strontia 
in a marine boiler incrustation, to the amount of one per cent., of 
lithia, and of beryllia in some of the granites and granitic rocks 
around Dublin have been proved by spectrographic analysis. For 
the examination of the absorption spectra of the rare earths, for testing 
methods for the separation of metals in quantitative analysis, and for 
determining the composition of small precipitates obtained in the 
analytic separation of substances, the spectrographic method is in- 
valuable. I venture to predict that when the methods of working, 
and the practical details are more widely known, the spectrograph 
will become an indispenable instrument to the chemist, whether 
engaged in mineral analysis or occupied with organic research. 
Quartz and calcite are the only materials of use at present; the Jena 
ultra-violet glass when cut into a prism of 60 deg., transmits only 
so far as wave-length, 3,283 (Cd. 12); with calcite wave-length 2,194, 
| and with quartz wave-length 2,025 are easily p hotographed. 
Waren Nort Hartuey, 


E.R.S. 


THE ACTION OF LIGHT ON ASPHALTUM. 


e experiments which I will now briefly summarise, we:e made 
explain the change in asphalt by light. If asphalt is exposed to 
at it ‘becomes insoluble in certain oils of turpentine, which may 
explained as a chemical or physical process, or a combination of 
‘two. From previous researches of Kayser it was assumed that 
change was a physical one—namely, a polymerisation. 

n order to determine what causes the insolubilisation of the asphalt 
light, the following experiments were made:—Strips of glass 
ted on both sides with 4 per cent. asphalt solution in benzole 
*e exposed in various gases in a glass apparatus specially designed 
‘the purpose, and the volume of the gases care ully measured 
x the usual precautions from time to time. The following gases, 
ich were as pure as they could be prepared, were used, air, 
gen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, and hydrogen, and the following 
ults were obtained :— 

. If asphalt is exposed in air or oxygen there is marked absorp- 
a of the gas, and the asphalt becomes insoluble. 


THREE-COLOUR PRINTS BY 


TER a sketch of the early history and the various processes used 
olour photography, the author recalled the fact that Ducos du 
uron in 1869 first used a carbon process for three-colour work, 
1 that Vidal, of-Paris, and Hoffmann, of Cologne (1893) also used 
but with only partial success, as they had to resort to double 
nsfer. The method of coating the tissue on celluloid, however, 
roduced by the Neue Photographische Gesellschaft of Berlin, did 
ay with this difficulty and considerably simplified the process. 
The camera for taking the three negatives is provided with a 
jeating back, which carries the colour-filters immediately in 
nt of the plates. The filters are not glass coloured in the mass, 
b of plate glass coated with coloured gelatine, and cemented to 
sovering glass with Canada balsam. It is impossible to obtain 
oured glass which shall answer to the theoretical requirements, 
ich are that not only should certain rays be absorbed, but the 
1ers must be transmitted in full intensity. 
Mlexible filters made of very thin sheets of gelatine may be used 
the dark slides in contact with the plates, so that no special back 
required. It has been proved in practice that it is not abso- 
ely essential for these flexible filters to lie perfectly flat, so that 
) much stress need not be laid on this point. It is important, 
wever, that they be kept perfectly clean and without creases, or 
rks will show in the negatives. The colour of these filters must 
as carefully chosen as that of the glass ones. 

[hese flexible filters enable any camera and dark slides to he 
sd without special arrangements, whilst the glass filters necessi- 
e the use of the repeating back, which can, however, be fitted to 


* An abstract of the paper hy Hans Schmidt referred to above. 


2. If asphalt is exposed in nitrogen, carbonic acid, and hydrogen, 
the volume of the gas remains constant, and the asphalt is quite as 
soluble as if unexposed. 

Parallel tests with dry and damp gases gave the same results. 
No difference was observed in the behaviour of the different kinds 
of asphalt, nor in the modifications of the same. It is interesting 
to note, heat acts on asphalt in an analogous manner to light, as if it 
be heated to 100 deg. ©. it becomes insoluble. A return of the solu- 
bility by continued exposure or even solarisation was not observed. 
From these experiments we may conclude that most probably the 
process is a chemical one, for if it were polymerisation the asphalt 
must also become insoluble in inactive gases. A combination of a 
physical and chemical process is also excluded on the same ground, 


and one must therefore conclude that the process in the exposure of 
Dr. VOIrEcH. 


| asphalt is of a purely chemical nature. 


THE CARBON-FILM PROCESS.* 


any camera with a ground glass. The latter arrangement has the 
great adyantage that the changing of the plates and filters can be 
very quickly effected, which is of special importance in portraiture. 
For still life or landscapes the flexible filters are quite satisfactory, 
but they will not last long. 

Although the exposure through the blue filter may be made on 
an ordinary plate, and then through the green on an ortho- 
chromatic plate, a panchromatic plate must be used for 
the red, and to obviate having to stock three sorts of plate it is 
as well to use a panchromatic plate for all three exposures, the 
results being also better as regards gradation. 

The exposure for the three negatives can be easily calculated by 
anyone expert in ordinary black and white photography. If the 
N.P.G. plates and filters are used, the blue filter requires an in- 
crease of eight times under the same conditions without the filter, 
the green filter an increase of three times over the blue, and the 
red five times as long as the blue. These ratios are absolutely 
ependent on the plates and filters, and are quite independent of 
the colour of the object to be reproduced. 

It is frequently more convenient to stop down the lens so as to 
obtain easily measurable times of exposure. 

Although the above ratios are given, it will frequently be desirable 
to determine those for another kind of plate, and this may be done 
| by taking a sheet of white paper, crumpling it up into a ball, and ~ 
photographing this through the three filters till it is represented 
by equal density on all three plates. It is, of course, essential that 
all three exposures be developed together for the same time. As 
the plates are very sensitive to red, it is obvious that great care 
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must be taken to prevent them from the red light of the dark room. 
It is better to fill the slides in the dark and to develop them. in the 
dark; if this is not obtainable, one must be careful to work in the 
shade of the red lamp. 


Straight 


It may be asked how the development can be correctly controlled 
when it must be carried out in the dark, and cannot, therefore, 
be watched. The answer to this is that it is quite unnecessary 
in three-colour work, as errors in exposure cannot be compensated 
for in development. Development by time must therefore be 
adopted, and either a metronome or other device used and the 
seconds counted, With a developer of given constant com- 
position and temperature, development will always be completed 
in a given time, assuming that correct exposure has been given, 
and this time may be easily found by a few experiments. 

It is important that the developer and temperature used in the 
first experiments should be carefully adhered to in subsequent 
work, if good results are to be obtained. Above all t ings, it is 
essential, in opposition to ordinary photography, to pay great 
attention to the correct temperature, for two degrees less than the 
normal temperature—65deg. F.—will make sometimes a difference 
of over half the time of development. It will thus be seen what 
gross failures may be met with if exact methods are to be adopted. 
If, however, the conditions are strictly adhered to, development, 
“according to time,” is very certain, and a great advantage in 
colour-photography, as one cannot be tempted to tinker about with 
the development of one plate in particular, a practice which would 
cause faults in the colour rendering. 

The reason why it is not necessary to watch development in 
colour-photography is that one cannot see whether the negatives are 
correct or not, for we cannot say how much yellow, blue, or red 
there may be in a compound colour. If we take an autumn land- 
scape, for instance, the red filter and green filter negatives will 
look approximately normal; the blue filter negative will, on the other 
hand, look completely under-exposed. But this is as the negative 
should be, for there is always a lot of yellow in the autumnal 
tints, and, therefore, the blue filter negative, which is printed in 
yellow, must be very strong. 

Three-colour negatives should be thin and soft, for whilst, on 
the one hand, the gradations must be as delicate as possible, the 
three negatives must not be printed so deeply as in ordinary work, 
because three prints are superimposed to make the final result. 
If there is any white object in the subject, this must be equally 
dense in all three negatives, and yet not so dense that it will not 
print through. 

With some subjects, portraits, for instance, of sitters in brown, 
grey, or neutral coloured clothing, very little difference can be 
seen in the three negatives in subjects with strong colour contrasts ; 
on the other hand, the difference is very striking. In order to 
avoid mistakes later in the printing, it is advisable to have some 
distinguishing marks either on the filters or on the dark slides, which 
shall be automatically impressed on the plate during the exposure. 
It will thus be easy to distinguish which are the different negatives. 

As regards the developers, soft working, rapid developers like 
rodinal and edinol should be used; in no case hydroquinone. As 
the time of development is very short—only about half the normal 
—care must be taken to cover all three plates at once with the 
developer, and to remove them from the developer as soon after one 
another as possible, as errors may even be caused here. 

After development the plates should be well washed and fixed in 
an acid fixing bath, and only when thoroughly fixed exposed to 
white light. Intensification or reduction should be avoided as 
much as possible, so also should all retouching. 


Development. 


Printing from the Negatives. 


The system adopted for printing is that of the N.P.G. stripping 
carbon tissues, which are gelatine, with the pigmented gelatine 
coated on thin celluloid specially prepared with a film of rubber 
previously. These films must be sensitised in a bichromate bath, 
the strength of which must be adjusted to the character of the 
negatives—for instance, for vigorous negatives a 6 per cent. bath 
should be used, and for soft negatives a 3 per cent. The great 


advantage of this process is that the celluloid is placed in conta 
with the film of the negative in printing, so that there is no doub! 
transfer. 

As with all pigment processes, an actinometer must be used, an 
for this a  bichromated paper must be used, an 
not a P.O.P. The reason for this is that the two behave quit 
differently, and thus the quality of the final print may be unfavou 
ably affected. Silver papers are chiefly sensitive to violet, whils 
chromated gelatine is principally affected by the blue rays, witl 
the result that the pigment films may be considerably overprinte: 
before the silver paper has reached the requisite degree. 

The development of the tissues is effected with warm water, ai 
with all other carbon tissues, only this should not be too warm ant 
development be slow. 

The great advantage of the N.P.G. process is that the three con 
stituent prints are not, as with all other processes, prepared one 
after the other, but simultaneously, so that one may easily see bj 
temporary superposition as to whether the colours are correctly 
rendered, and alter one or the other to suit. For instance, if we 
have to. photograph a white marble hall—for instance, the throne: 
room of the Imperial Castle in Berlin, which has a gold ceiling— 
in places this wiil be reflected by the white marble, and we car 
specially develop these places so that the marble is rendered white. 

When the three constituent prints are found to be correct, we 
may proceed to make the paper print. The yellow tissue and a 
piece of transfer paper should be immersed in warm gelatine solu 
tion, the two squeegeed into contact and allowed to dry, which 
will take from six to eight hours. Then the celluloid can be 
easily stripped, because of the layer of rubber. The print must now 
be rubbed with benzole to remove the latter: Then the blue print 
and yellow should be immersed in gelatine solution, squeegeed, 
and hung up to dry. The trouble of making the two images coin 
cide is very little, for they are not examined by transmitted light. 
The red print is superimposed in the same way. 

As regards the lens, from a theoretical point of view this should 
be an apochromat, but as a rule these only work at f/10, which is 
quite large enough an aperture for outdoor work, but not for that 
in the studio; it is preferable, therefore, to use one of the modern 
anastigmats. Even the simplest objectives may be used if of suffi- 
ciently long focus and small sized pictures only are made. Under 
these conditions, an old Petzval portrait lens may be used quite 
satisfactorily. It certainly is not necessary to purchase a new 
lens for three-colour work. Periscopic, bistigmats, and the cheaper 
aplanats are alone excluded, 

As regards the non-coincidence of the images, obviously the 
subject must not move much during or between the three ex- 
posures; but if the leaves of a tree should move, it is not of much 
moment, as the only result will be somewhat less sharpness of 
detail, but not incorrect colour-rendering. If a person should 
move, however, there will be want of sharpness and incorrect 
colour-rendering. As regards the movement of the camera during 
the changing of the plates, too much stress has been laid upon this, 
for if the camera does shift during the changing of the dark slides, 
it can only be to the right or left, the distance between the lens 
and sitter will be the same, and, therefore, the middle of the 
pictures will coincide, and it is only necessary to cut a little off one 
or other of the sides. 

The statement that correct colour mixtures cannot be obtained by 
the superposition of three separate images, and that they must be 
in one film is incorrect, for the coloured tissues merely act as filters, 
and it is immaterial whether a green is made up of one film or 
of a blue and yellow. As regards the printing through the celluloid, 
there is no want of sharpness caused by this, as it is so thin as 
not to make any difference. 

It should also be noted that a razor-like sharpness in colour’ 
work is highly unesthetic, and therefore generally some little soft- 
ness should be aimed at; this is, however, very easy to obtain 
in superposing the three pigment tissues. Hans Scumipr. 


——— ee 


Tue Council of the Society of Arts has awarded the Albert medal 
for the present year to Sir Joseph W. Swan, F.R.S., “for the impor- 
tant part he took in the invention of the incandescent electric lamp, 
and for his invention of the carbon process of photographic printing.” 
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HANGING BACKGROUNDS. 


recent issue of “Wilson’s Magazine” (New York), an old 
jcan professional, Mr. A. W. Judd, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
the following description of the system adopted by him for 
anging of backgrounds in the studio: —‘“ For over forty years,” 
s Mr. Judd, “I have been taxing my patience with the feet 
‘astors of the backgrounds—they are so unsightly, noisy, and 
re so much time and room to arrange them. I took some wire 
, one-eighth inch thick, with curved ends and hung from the 
g in screw eyes. Into these hooks, I put ordinary curtain poles 


the backgrounds tacked to them, another pole tacked to the 
m, or the extension rolled, and buttoned curtains with hooks 
| to adjust them to any pole or background. Wires were 
ned to the headgrounds so as to hook them to any pole. In 
yay I changed my backgrounds with ease and rapidity, without 
and without disturbing the rugs or furniture. By discarding 
ackground frames and feet I have saved 10 ft. of the wall space, 
+ am able to make the room look much more attractive at all 


2 


illustration shows the arrangement adopted by Mr. Judd. 
2 Eee 
A BUSINESS STIMULANT. 


RENCE was recently made in our columns to the experience of 
merican photographer, Mr. Giffen, of Wheeling, in running 
ldren’s contest. As the scheme was found to have brought him 
d deal of business, we may quote the substance of Mr. Giffen’s 
ar announcing it. The letterpress is surrounded with pictures 
mer prize winners, and printed on a large sheet in brown ink :— 
is the duty of every parent to get the best pictures possible 
e liltie ones while they are in health. 'The neglect of this has 
caused deepest regrets 
Prize Children’s Contest. 
$50.00 IN GOLD. $50.00 
Three Prizes for the Three Best Pictures of Children 
Under Ten Years of Age. 

is is an opportunity that no mother, proud of her ittle one, can 
1 to lose, as we will put forth our best efforts in making every 
re a prize winner. Therefore each one will be a gem, whether 
ns a prize ov not. 
e following noted mer of international reputation will act as 
is, and our reputation being at stake in the eyes of these experts, 
ell as the public at large for these: contests will necessarily 
et universal attention), every subject will receive our most 
isiastic consideration. Burr MeIntosh, noted photographer and 
ritic of New York; Sydney Allen, lecturer and writer of New 
; and one capable representative of our own city. 
ch a picture would be of priceless value to any parent in after 
—a sweet, fadeless record of the little baby’s face and form, 
lasting than memory. 


No better time than the delightful months of May and June could 
be chosen for taking children’s pictures, as they then may be dressed 
in those loose, dainty summer garments, so essential to the artistic 
make-up of a child’s picture. 

Bring them at once, before the oppressive heat of the summer 
season shows its enervating effects upon these priceless little flowers 
of nature, and we will assure you that the resultant picture will go 
beyond your anticipation. 

‘As a matter of further interest, we are pleased to say that our 
work, being so well known by the management of the leading periodi- 
cals, that we are often called upon by them to enter such examples 
of our children’s pictures as we see fit for prize in their frequent 
children’s picture contests, in which many prizes are given, amount- 
ing to thousands of dollars. We do not derive any financial benefit 
from these affairs, as prizes, thus awarded, are sent in full to the 
prize winner. Such an acknowledgment of our painstaking efforts 
and the compliment to the subjects are ample compensation for us. 

We ask you to bear in mind that this contest closes June 30th, 
and that you should not put off having the sitting made, and thus 
be disappointed, as were many in our last year’s contests. 

Our prices are from $3.00 per dozen and upward. We will allow 
a special reduction on all work up to the first 100 sittings. 

Yours for the Best in Photography, J. E. Grrren. 

Studio, 42, Twelfth Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 

ni rg ee 
IS SPIRITUALISM A FRAUD? 

Tue challenge offered to Mr. J: N. Maskelyne through the “Daily 
Express ’’ has been accepted. Readers of that journal will know 
that in confronting Mr. Maskelyne, Archdeacon Colley, as the 
champion of the spiritualistic phenomena, “challenges Mr. Maske- 
lyne for £1,000 to do in any way, anywhere, and at any time, as a 
conjurer, what the St. George’s Hall illusionist declares Dr. Monck 
did by trickery, as reported of spiritualism in a lecture entitled 
‘Phenomena, Bewildering, Psychological.’” The matter has led 
to the publication of several letters in the “ Express,” of which the 
following may fairly represent the justifiably agnostic attitude which 
photographers take in regard to alleged spirit photographs :— 

Srr,—Spiritualism as we know it to-day was, I believe, originated 
by the sisters Fox, of New York, in 1849, and reached our shores 
three years later. From that day up to the present photographs 
of what are claimed to ke spirit forms have been produced in shoals. 
While we have several photographers who look upon some, if not 
all of them, as genuine, quite 99 per cent. of those who know 
anything at all about photography look upon them as frauds. 

It has been proved repeatedly that things invisible to the naked 
eye can be photographed, and the sulphate of quinine test is, 
perhaps, the best known. One has only to take a little of this 
clear, water-like solution and sprinkle or paint it on the object 
to be photographed—say, the face or background—to obtain the 
most grotesque and startling effects, for, although invisible to the 
naked eye, it will distinctly show in the photograph.—[? Ens., B.J.P.] 

This fact alone—and there are many others—conyinces some that 
spirits, if they exist, can be photographed; hence the pictures. 

One of the books on spirit photographs makes much of the ex- 
periments carried out by the late J. Traill Taylor, who was editor 
of one of our leading photographic journals. Mr, Taylor, in March, 
1893, got something of a spirit form on his plates, and he read 
avery instructive and convincing paper on the subject. (See 
“British Journal of Photography,” March 17, 1893.) 

Spiritualists: make much of Mr. Taylor’s experiments, but they 
carefully abstain from saying that, before his death, he deeply 
regretted publishing. it, for he came to the conclusion that he had 
been “ duped.” 

Spiritualists have many times been asked to give a sitting to a 
body of picked: photographic experts, but they have always made 
some excuse, and’ a sitting, up to the present, has never been 
granted. A. committee composed of, say, Es J: Wall, Ty Bolas, 
A. Haddon, P. R. Salmon, G. EH. Brown, A. L. Henderson, R. C. 
Bayley, and a few others would soon settle once and’ for all 
whether there was anything or not in so-called spirit photography. 

I have met many mediums in my time who would consent toa 
sitting before a single camera or worker, and, where possible, I 
have secured them; but, although I have spent many pounds and 
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exposed hundreds of plates, I have obtained no results. Neither 
do I know of any other worker who has, when he has made his 
own conditions, one of the conditions being not to allow the plates 
to leave his hands. 

The last medium I employed was supposed to be one of the 
best. I fulfilled all his conditions as to draping the room—my own 
room, be it stated—but I got no spirit forms upon my plates, even 
thowzh he statted ‘that \they stood stiil long enough to be photographed. 

He said he could see them, and, in fact, spoke to them, but I 
could not. He, however, told me where to focus, and had they 
been present, their ight, misty forms, as he said they were, must 
have shown upon the sensitive plate, for the room was hung with 
black and dark-red curtains, which would not show in the photo- 
graph. 

There has never yet appeared a spirit photograph which is at all 
convincing to photographers. All the so-called mysterious mark- 
ings and forms can be explained and easily produced by imperfect 
work or trickery. 

In conclusion, let me ask spiritualists, particularly those interested 
in the photographie side of the question, a few questions :— 

(1) How is it that spirit photographs when taken stereoscopically 
do not stand out in relief, like the rest of the picture? Mr. Taylor 
himself said (“The Veil ibiiscl,” je, Be 8 4. 4 2 he Sim 
pressing of the spirit form was not consentaneous with that of 
the sitter I carefully examined one in the stereoscope. 
and found that, while the two sitters were stereoscopic per se, the 
psychic figure was absolutely flat the psychic figure was 
at least a millimetre higher up in one than the other.” 

(2) Why is it that ordinary monocular spirit photographs have 
such a “cut out” look about them—‘“ as if,” to quote Mr. Taylor 
again, “an atrociously badly vignetted portrait, or one cut oval 
out of a photograph by a can-opener, or equally badly clipped out, 
were held up behind the sitter?” 

(5) Why is it that spirit pictures of celebrities who have “ passed 
over” are exactly like—copies, in fact, of—published portraits of 
them? Surely if they still favour us with sittings some 
photographer would be lucky enough to get a new pose of one or 
other of them. Spirit pictures of, say, Dickens, Scott, Words- 
worth, etc., are all exactly like the well-known portraits of them. 
The much-talked-of spirit photograph of Dickens is exactly like 
one which appeared in the “ Illustrated London News” at the 
time of his death. 

(4) If mediums are so confident that spirit forms exist and can 
be photographed, why do they not let a qualified expert do the 
work’ Nowadays only photographers who are spiritualists them- 
selves - get “satisfactory” results. 

(5) Why has not a spirit picture of Mr. J. Traill Taylor been 
produced? We who knew him and all his pictures could soon tell 
whether the pose was new or not. He promised his most intimate 
friends before his death that if spirit photography were possible he 
would appear on the plates exposed by some of his friends—but no 
spirit picture of him has appeared, 


A FetLow or Tue Royat PHOTOGRAPHIC Socrrry. 
London, E.C. 


Se 
ANACHRONISMS IN ART. 


THE “Dioptric Review ” is, in its present issue, rendered unusua 
attractive on account of the reproduction of a work 
of a smaller illustration of one of the heads in the picture circum- 
scribed with the utmost decorative effect. The subject is that of the 
Magdalen washing the feet of Christ with her tears; and the head 
Separately given, that of one of the Apostles. A note accompanying 
the prints affirms the “special interest of the picture” to be the 
“obvious anachronism of one of the Apostles wearing a pair of 
pince nez.” To a dioptrician this may be so; but to one who 
is neither that nor a dry optician there are points of greater interest 
in the work. The note also states that “Dr. Bock in, a recently 
issued book, gives no less (no less!) than ninety-four examples of 
well-known pictures where artists have depicted people of over one 
thousand years (sic) as being in the possession of spectacles.” We 
cannot see what delight spectacles can find in possessing people of 
over one thousand years, and we think they ought fo relinquish 
ownership in favour of the churchyard ! 


ly 
‘by Rubens, and 


We are inclined to believe, moreover, that Dr. Bock’s resear 
must have’ meant an easy time for him. Had he found ninety- 
million anachronisms the fact would have caused less surprise, 
the very picture under discussion the so-called pince-nez are, 0) 
but a grain of sand from the shore. It is “special pleading to 
them such a modern name. In reality they are “ folders "—a ¢ 
which saves them a few centuries of the crime they are cha 
with. If this unfortunate picture were thrown to any oj 
specialist organ, say “The Tailor and Cutter,” what ‘growls 
tearings might not ensue. Or if to the “ Cabinet Maker and “! 
Barber’s Journal” what would be left of it? Viewed from 
proper point of view, Peter’s folders are the least anachronistic 
any detail in the whole composition. They were what Rubens h 
self saw every day, whereas these flowing robes were, to him, p 
conventions of the imagination, and as foreign to the ancient Heb: 
as to the painter himself. 

The spectacles are worn by the Apostle So that he may appear 
more emphatically to be overcome with indignant surprise—not be 
able to believe his own eyes. This is the higher realism, and sh 
the truth of impression to be a matter of more moment than the tr 
of fact for mere fact’s sake. The writer of the note will be surprii 
to know, perhaps, that at the Grafton Galleries he may see a lot 
modern German peasants listening to Christ preaching, Si 
anachronisms are adopted for expediency, and so was this one 
Rubens’s, which appears to be thought the outcome of ignorance, 


Patent Dews. 


cS alee 

Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated 
“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for Patents were made between May 
to June 2:— : 
Cotour PHorograpHy.—No. 12,793. Colour screen for multiy 

colour photography and provided with spaces for compariso 
Charles Louis Adrien Brasseur, 18, Southampton Building 
London. é ‘ L 
Fiyisuinc SHErrs.—No. 12,806. Improvements in processes 
finishing photographically printed sheets. Charles Francis Peas 
111, Hatton Garden, London. ’ 
Panoram Cameras.—No. 12,813. Improvements in panoram camera 
August Muller and Johann Klein, 111, Hatton Garden, ae 
TureE-Cotour.—No. 12,864. Improvements in three-colour phot 
graphy and the projection in natural colours upon a sc 
of aluminium. Henry William Hamblin Palmer, 43, St. Martin 
Lane, London. : oll 
Firm-Packs.—No. 12,887. Improvements in adaptors or carriers 
using film-packs, change boxes, film envelopes, dark slides) a 
the like in photographic cameras. John Edward Thornton 
Altrincham, Cheshire. 


COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS co : 
ifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from 
ieee anne 5, Sousheunoton Buildings, Chancery Lane 
London, W.C. ‘ 1 
Deveropine Firms.—No. 18,551. The claim is for a developing dish 
of which a tongue or bar (under which the film is drawn), . 
an integral part; also for a scoop-shaped end to the well of "4 
dish, to facilitate the insértion of the film. Frank Sugg, 12 
Lord Street, Liverpool. ; 
Naturat Backerounps.—No. 27,088, 1905. The invention - 
to the production of composite photographs, such as figure sub- 
jects, with any desired background in which a double a 
is given to the subject; in the first instance, as a silhoue E 
against a white background, and through a positive picture " 5 
ground transparency, placed in proximity with the sensitive pla e5 
and in the second instance as a ight reflecting body scan 
black background, but without the picture transparency. 


has been proposed to take a composite photograph by the wet 
plate process of photography in substantially the manner a 
described, but in carrying out such process it was necessary tha 
the positive picture background should be prevented from coming 
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into contact with the sensitive plate, and special means were 
employed for this purpose. “Hence no sharpness of the picture 
‘background was: possible in the finished photograph. Further, 
the manner of lighting was imperfect, and in conjunction with 
the low sensitiveness of wet plates rendered the process impossible 
as a commercial one. According to the present invention, a 
‘sensitive dry plate is employed, and the picture transparency is 
‘placed in actual contact with it, so that the picture background 
‘can be clearly and sharply brought out thereon, and further by 
‘the illumination of the model or subject by artificial light, such 


as flash light, both accuracy and rapidity in carrying 
‘out the process is attained. The specific claims are :— 
a. A process for the production of composite photo- 


graphs, in which a picture background in the form of a positive 
transparency is placed in contact with the sensitive dry plate. 
2. The process as described in the preceding claim, but in 
which the model or subject is illuminated by a flash or artificial 
fight. 3. For carrying out this process according to the preceding 
claims, a plate carrier, consisting of a hinged frame adapted to 
‘hold the positive picture background in contact with the sensitive 
plate during one exposure, and to let it fall or move out of the 
path of the light rays falling upon the sensitive plate during 
the other exposure. Frederic Julius Dischner, 150, Norstrasse, 
‘Zurich, Switzerland. 

NTING FramMEs.—No. 1,563, 1906. This invention relates to an 
improved construction of photographic printing frames, used 
in taking successive prints from a negative without removing 
the paper from the frame. This type of frame is employed espe- 
cially for rapid printing of small photographs, arranged in a 
“series on a long plate, and a single large sheet receives usually 
twelve successive prints of the entire series. Such plates are 
‘marked with a number against each photograph, which number is 
printed on the sheet at the end of the series of exposures, to 
‘identify the different photographs, and my inyention relates more 
especially to means for effecting the special exposure at the 
‘proper time without requiring special attention. The main frame 
is provided with two slides, having ledges to receive the plate, 
‘the lower slide being, as usual, adjustable by means of a slo 
and thumbscrew or the like, while the upper is controlled by a 


spring, and moves only a distance suffi 
on the plate. 
is moved into its successive positions 
of a complete operation presses up the 
‘numbers on the final print, means 
which this occurs being provided. 
used, against which the end of the 
numbers are on the plate the bar is 
‘width of negative to be exposed. 


The sliding frame receiving the sensitive paper 


cient to expose the numbers 


or printing, and at the end 
upper slide and exposes the 
for adjusting the point at 
An adjustable bar is also 
plate abuts, but in case no 
lowered ‘to allow the full 
Marwocd Short, 1, The 


‘Collonade, Ramsgate. 
iL Firms.—No. 10,394, 1905. The invention consists in construc 
ing a continuous opaque band, capable of carrying upon itself 
‘the means of holding the flexible cut photographic films or sheets 
‘of any make, so that they can be readily and correctly attached 
for exposure, or as easily removed for development after exposure, 
‘and which can be rolled without injuring or crinkling the films, 
for which purpose it is essential that a certain degree of exten- 
‘sibility shall be given to the band, enabling it to accommodate 
‘itself to the varying length which the band and its attachment 
‘devices occupy when rolled with the films in place. To facilitate 
‘rolling without buckling it is proposed to transversely corrugate 
or groove the complex non-actinic band and its attachments, 
‘but occasionally sufficient elasticity can be realised by corruga- 
‘ting only the band or only the attachments. It is not essential 
‘that the grooves or corrugations should be strictly parallel, a 
‘somewhat irregular “crinkling,” like that of certain Japanese 
papers, being found to give satisfactory results. William Fraser 
Claughton Kelley, 22, Winchenden Road, Fulham, S.W.; and 
John Arthur Bentham, 51, Claverton Street, London. 
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the following complete specification is open to public inspection 
re acceptance under the Patents Acts, 1901 :— 
PMATOGRAPH Firms.—No. 11,762, 1906. Compagnie General de 


Phonographes, Cinematographes, et Appareils de Precision. 


Exhibitions. 


ge 

PHOTOGRAPHS. BY HENRY STEVENS. 
Tuer collection of photographs of flowers and domestic pets now 
arranged on the walls of the little gallery at the offices of the BRITIsH 
JouRNAL oF PHorogRapuy does not number fifty in all, yet it repre- 
sents a career in photography which many would be proud to point 
to as their own. The photographs are known, of course, to those 
who saw them at the Royal Photographic Society about seven years 
ago, but to very many of those whose adoption of the camera has 
been since the rise of modern amateur photography, with its many 
aids to lighten labour, the photographic work of Mr. Stevens must 
come as an achievement utterly beyond their powers. And the 
fact is it represents something more than the ability to use tools 
and materials which were less perfect ten years ago than those 
obtainable to-day. It represents the possession and exercise of 
infinite patience, and a mastery of photographic processes which 
comparatively few amateur photographers of the present day have 
the time or inclination to cultivate. For these reasons the photo- 
graphs should possess an interest to évery amateur. They hold 
out a standard which challenges the beginner, and may discourage 
him by showing him the gulf which separates such splendid work 
from his own productions. 

Mr. Stevens, it is true, had the good luck to approach his photo- 
graphy as a lover of the country and a resident on an estate in one 
of the most beautiful parts of Surrey. The photographs of flowers 
and animals reproduce the surroundings of his home near Weybridge, 
and though such opportunities do not come to everyone, they do 
not confer the ability to photograph subjects with such an approach 
to absolute realism which one finds in the pictures on the walls in 
Wellington Street, “It is wonderful photography,” is usually the 
first exclamation of anyone who is accustomed to'see photographs 
good, bad, and indifferent. And the beauty of the flower studies 
becomes all the more remarkable when it is known that Mr. Stevens 
has never used an orthochromatic plate. The secret of the exquisite 
renderings of lilies, ferns, and orchids is in the ample exposures 
given and the restraint practised in development. The lighting 
of the subjects in the first instance has been equally the work of a 
practised hand, otherwise it would be impossible to produce such a 
photograph as No. 19, where some water is shown collected on a 
jar of chrysanthemums so realistically that the first impression is 
that the print itself has been sprinkled. 

No less wonderful than the flower photographs are those of the 
eats, rabbits, and dogs. Some of the dumb sitters are, or have been, 
Mr. Stevens’s own pets, and had therefore become accustomed to 
being photographed. But others were strangers to him at the time 
of the sitting, and the equally faultless rendering of their charac- 
teristics suggests that training is not the open sesame to animal 
photography. In fact, Mr. Stevens will admit that there is only one 
royal road to success in photographing such subjects, and that is 
the determination never to give in to your sitters, and the patience 
to carry out the resolve, however long it may be before you get 
your own way. Animals come at length to understand that it is 
useless their holding out any longer, and™ though the process of 
preparing them for the exposure of the plate may last half a day, 
the moment arrives when the cap may be removed and a negative 
may be made which possesses a quality impossible of attainment by 
a number of “snap-shots” taken on the chance that all will be well 
when the plate is developed. ‘This experience of Mr. Stevens may 
be worth repeating for the benefit of those who will examine his 
photographs. There is no occasion, he has found, to expose plates 
on the chance of the result being good. In his own work it has 
rarely happened that he used a plate without feeling confident that. 
the group of sitters was happily composed, and that they were likely 
to remain still for the time necessary for a cap exposure to be 
given, 

The reproduction of one of the flower studies which we present 
this week gives a fairly good idea of the quality of Mr. Stevens’s 
work, but the majority of it must be seen in the original for a proper 
appreciation to be formed of its merit. The realism of the photo- 
graphs is their chief qualification for the epithets which we have 
used in reference to them, and that precise quality cannot be com- 
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municated through the half-tone block. Some transparencies from 
negatives of subjects similar to those shown as prints are exhibited 
in the windows, and will, we hope, be noticed for the extremely 
favourable way in which they reproduce the gradations of the 
negative, and for the proof they adduce that “ fake,” so glorified by 
the modern photographer, has no part or lot in the work of Mr. 
Stevens. 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


The Welborne Piper Photographers’ Stop Clock. Sold by W. 
Butcher and Sons, Camera House, Farringdén Avenue, Lon- 
don, E.C. 

This instrument has been introduced not only for the so-called 
“time development,” but for many other photographic operations 
the accurate control of which in regard to time will be accompanied 
with advantages in the matters of quality and regularity. The 
mechanism and adjustments of the clock are a little difficult to 
explain, but reference to the diagram should make clear the facilities 
which it offers in aiding the photographer to time his operations in 
the dark room. 


HE. WELBORN PIPER 
PHOTOGRAPHER'S N yop CLOCK 
IER & SNS, 


F. Starting lever. 
H. Bolt by which the setting of the clock is made either ‘‘time” or ‘‘bulb,”. i.e, 
Drie the clock will either continue going after the lever F has been depressed 
and released, or will go only while F is kept down. 


M. Pneumatic bulb for release to replace the lever F and answering in the same 
way to the movement of the bolt H., 


G. Stop-lever, pressure-on which stops the clock. 
D. Gong lever, to permit of, or prevent, the minute gong from striking. 


E. Automatic stop. On turning the screw downwards the seconds hand of the 
clock is arrested at the zero position. 


There are two ways of setting the clock for use. It may be 
arranged to work by “time” or “bulb.” The former we find the 
more convenient method, but care should be taken by users to 
familiarise themselves with both if they would understand the 
working of the clock and be able to avail themselves of all its 
movements, To set for time, the bolt H is pushed in towards the 
letter T on the wooden case of the clock, and the clock then stopped 
either with G or with the automatic stop E. Sharp pressure on 
the bulb, or on the lever F, will now cause the clock to start, and 


it will continue to go untill stopped, striking the gong at every 
completion of the minute—that is, at every time the seconds hand 
reaches the zero point. A second pressure on the bulb stops the 
clock only for the time the bulb is kept pressed. To stop the 
clock permanently the lever G must be depressed. 

For the so-called “ball” setting the brass bolt H is pulled 
towards the letter B marked on the wooden case. The clock then 
starts upon the bulb or the lever H being pressed and continues 
running only as long as either is kept pressed. The clock thus set 
to “bulb” behaves just like a photographic everset shutter also 
set to “bulb.” 

The aboye description, perhaps, will scarcely fulfil the purpose 
we have in writing it, viz., to show the ease and convenience with 
which the clock is used. Perhaps we can do this better by point- 
ing out the applications of the instrument in practical photography, 
Take first the “timing” of development by the Watkins factor 
method. The clock is set to “time,” and the bulb of the release 
placed beneath the worker’s foot, the 4 ft. length of tube permitting 
of this being done. The clock is started from zero, the moment 
the developer is poured on, by sharply pressing and releasing the 
bulb, and the clock is arrested by pressure on the bulb the moment 
the image appears. The number of seconds which have elapsed 
during the appearance of the image can thus be read off accurately 
to half a second, and the total time of development thus obtained 
with equal accuracy. 

Next take the case of such work as copying, photographing with 
the microscope, etc., where the exposure may haye to be interrupted 
several times in order to avoid vibration from passing vehicles, 
The bulbs of the shutter and the clock can be pressed simultaneously, 
and the intermittent exposures thus made conveniently, whilst the 
ciock adds up the separate times and prevents the occurrence of 
errors which are most difficult to avoid if the exposures are made 
with an ordinary watch. The clock and shutter, if preferred, can 
be worked off one bulb by providing a T piece, but this addition is 
not absolutely necessary. 

In such work as the above the advantages of the clock are patent, 
yet in other branches of photography, such as enlarging, the uses 
of a convenient instrument for timing not only exposures to light 
but the duration of washing, toning, fixing, etc., make for greater 
certainty and regularity in the production of photographs on a 
commercial scale. In addition to the movement providing gong 
indications of each minute—a provision which enables the clock to 
be used for time development in absolute darkness—the clock has 
the usual alarm gong, which is set and used in the ordinary way, 
and by which the time at which to remove prints or plates from the 
washing tank is forcibly emphasised to the photographer. For all 
the purposes for which we have had occasion to use the clock during 
our short possession of it we have found it answer to the maker's 
instructions. It is evidently well and accurately made, and we 
believe that its performance is afforded a reasonable guarantee 
in the personal examination which Mr, Welborne Piper makes of each 
instrument before it is handed on to the purchaser. Messrs. Butcher 
may congratulate themselves that the introduction is one which 
should be appreciated by large numbers of the more serious prace 
ticians of photography, to whom the price of the clock, 30s., should 
soon be returned in the time saved and the supervision of photo- 
graphic processes which it assists. 


A convenient accessory for the enlarger and copyist has bee 
introduced by the Tress Company, 205, Oxilord Street, London, W., 
under the name of the “Combination Enlarging and Copying 
Frame and Bromide Paper Storage Box.” This comprehensive 
title is almost self-descriptive, but it remains for us to say that the 
apparatus consists of a shallow box fitted with a self-catching light- 
tight lid, thus affording instant security for unpacked sheets of 
bromide paper. To the bottom of the box is hinged externally a 
glazed frame behind which the bromide paper can be pressed 
flatly, and in which it is quickly centred by the squares into which 
the bottom of the box is marked out. The box thus serves the put 
pose of an easel when enlarging or copying. It stands by itself, 
and is capable of accommodating any original up to 20 x 16 in size. 
It is well made in brown polished wood at the price of 15s. 6d. 


Tur latest hand-camera pattern of the “ Antinous ” release is sent 
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7 J + 2 f 1 
1s by Messrs. W. W atson, 313, High Holborn, London, W.C. October 17 to 20: Rotherham Photographic Society.—Sec., H. C. 
special feature is the “petal” attachment, by which it can be | Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 
pted to practically all the patterns of diaphragm shutters by November 16 to 21: Southsea Camera Club.—Hon. Sec., F. 8. 


ely shortening (if necessary) the wire plunger. The pri f i 
% : price of CCE OT _ oe 3 
release is the same as that of the other aReTNE—V,, 2s, 6d. Hoyle, sp lpmere jeer neee pees J Z 
November 20: Sefton Park Photographic Society.—Sec., A. W. 
oe Parr, 34, Loudon Grove, Liverpool, 8. 
November 27 to 30: Hove Camera Club.—Hon. Sec., W. H. Bone, 


i 32, Sackville Road, Hove. 
inmerc al § Legal Intelligence. December 11 to 15: Southampton Camera Club.—Hon. Sec., 8. G. 


Kimber, “ Oakdene,” Highfield, Southampton. 


= 

OMMERCIAL Photo Company, Limited (Staveley, Westmoreland). 1907. 

5 per cent debenture, dated May 21, 1906, to secure not more than February 12 to 23: Sheffield Photographic Society.—Sec., J. W. 
2 gra : + J. We 


)00, charged on the company’s undertaking and property, pre- . 
, and future, including uncalled capital, has been registered. Virient, Ge yale od eee 


ders—Lancaster Banking Company, Limited. February 22 to March 4: Norwich and District Photographic 


Society.—Sec., J. T. Tanner, The Lodge. 

. EY a eee March 14 to 23: Leicester Photographic Society.—Sec., W. Mur- 
HOTOGRAPHIC Materials, Limited (London).—Issue on May 18 of ray, 60, Melton Road, Leicester. 
)00 6 per cent. first mortgage debentures, part of a series created ; 
il 24, 1906, to secure £5,000, charged on the company’s under- 
ng and property, present and future, including uncalled capital. 
trustees. Total amount previously issued of same series, £4,000. 


April 29 to May 14: Photographic Society of Ireland.—Sec., R. 
Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 


—_____q—___—__ 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. Deetings of Societics. 


[ussrs. Newman AND GuarprA, 90 and 92, Shaftesbury Avenue, 


don, W., have issued re-editions of the booklets describing their MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR. NEXT WEEK. 
silent cameras, the N. and G. “ordinary” and “reflex” patterns, 
the folding cameras, “Nydia” and “Sibyl.” The brochures June. Name of Society. Subject. 


sribe the advantages of these instruments very accurately and 
etly. Bristol Photographie Club ......| Outing to Nailsea Moors. 
Blackburn Camera Club ... Outing to Whalley Abbey. 

Birmingham Photo. Society. ..| Half-day Excursion to Streetley. 
Aberdeen Photographic Assn.| Outing to Aberlour. 
South London Photo. Society... Outing to Oxted for Limpsfield. 

“Individuality i : ” 
Southampton Camera Club ...... yaa in Photography. Cc. 
Arcam to win the Edwards’ Memorial 


ome very attractive and good work in enlargements has been 
wn us by the firm of Jeffery, Edwards, and McLeod, 17, Kccles- 
‘Road, West Ealing, of whose productions of both the imexpen- 
: and more costly descriptions we have formed a high opinion. 
> firm has worked out some good-looking Cosway effects in Competition.” E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. 
é § : Bie safes . A 2 A Social Evening. Exhibition of a Port- 
mide enlargements, in which class of work also it offers some IO) eerennosoe Birmingham Photo. Society ... folio of Prints. 
‘active lines with a fancy surround on which the figure slightl 4 PANTS f Excursion Prints Judged and Criticised. 
ee ae 2 SNUly | 19.....+0-0 | Hackney Photographie Society) “rxnibition of Pictures. F.E. Roofe. 
roaches. It delivers sepia-toned enlargements to two standard creianulear nua ries aaa IN i “Negative Making for Beginners.” 
: : . : i: r at. re . + A 
des of colour, and in working up in monochrome shows itself Pe Gireana A. G. Thistleton. 


E : 5 . . Man ter Amat. Photo. Soc} Outing to Tissington Spires. 
lable to meet requirements of all kinds at prices which certainly BEE GMTa OE Tun (ol Club eres FAAP eaeay edie tieieecttarrerss 
not impress us as exhorbitant. 


18 .......... | South London Photo. Society .. 


North Middlesex Photo. Soc. “Home Portraiture.” M. F. Black. 
» | Leeds Camera OlUD _ ......+ e000 “ Intensification and Reduction.” 
.| London and Prov. Photo. Assn] Nomination of Officers. 


-wew booklet has been issued by Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., draw- PALL 
‘attention to the Sanderson camera. It should be in the hands 
those who do not know the great capacity of this make of ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
, TT Ik is a ice list, and i t free. ‘ 
7. eae rg gy ake 2 Ein a8 Murine held June 12, the President, Major-General Waterhouse, 


\ yew list of miniature cases and frames has been prepared by the | in the chair. Mr. C. P. Butler exhibited some specimens of colour- 
; Photographic Supply Company, Grosvenor Buildings, Steelhouse | photography sent him by M. Graby, which were said to have been 
1e, Birmingham. It illustrates and prices the very full line of | made at one printing from an ordinary negative coloured to imitate 
ds of this class which the firm carries, including rims, gold and the colours of the original subject. Mr. Butler had no information 


per frames, and every description of case. as to the modus operandi of the process, which he believed was a 
secret one, and would be shortly placed on the market in France. 

soos A paper on “The Picturesque in Landscape,” by Mr. Horace 

¥ Mummery, was then read by the author. Mr. Mummery com- 

FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. menced by considering the place of landscape in art from the his- 


torical standpoint, and contrasted the attitude of the Greek sculp- 
tors to the beauty of natural scenes with that of present-day artists, 
: Tt was not until the middle of the seventeenth century, he said 
fine 27: Armagh A.A.—Sec., A. E. Craddock, 10, Coolleze Since, that really great landscape works were painted. He then traced 
magh. the progress of landscape art from its commencement in realism 
August 6: Andover and D. H.S.—Sec., W. I. Gradidge, Jubilee { down to the modern cult of impressionism, instancing the career 
of Turner, which showed at various stages this same process 
to impressionism. Impressionism led Mr. Mummery to talk 
of the relation of photography to art and the place of 
ae oar : photography in art, and it was difficult from this point to 
September 20 to October 27. Royal Photographic Suey apes? Pies the Tees treatment of his nominated theme. His severe 
McIntosh, 66, Russell Square, Bloomsbury, Hhserdlein (Wide criticism of the failings of photographers, particularly in imitating 
Jetober 6: Bristol Photographic Club.—Sec., J. S. Guthrie, 23, | the style of other tlorms of artistic expression, proved, however, no 
rkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol. less interesting than the subject at the head of his paper, and 


lune 20: Hastings and St. L. S.A.C.—Sec., Miss Watson, Deverell 
rst, De Cham Avenue, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


use, Andover. 


September 14 to October 27: The Photographic Salon.—Sec., 
ginald Craigie, 5a, Pail Mall East, London, S.W. 
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provoked an animated discussion, in which the Rev. F. C. Lam- 
‘bert, Messrs. H. Snowden Ward, E. T. Holding, P. Bale Rider, 
J. C. S. Mummery, and the chairman took part. 


_ LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Ar the meeting held on Thursday, June 7, 1906, Mr. A. Haddon in 
the chair, Mr. A, W. Green (of John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd.), 
lectured upon “Self-Toning Paper and ithe Principle Underlying Its 
Action.” Referring more particular to “ Goldona,” he said :— 

“It is curious that very little has been written or said as to the 
principle underlying so-called self-toning papers. As far as I have 
been able to trace, not one of our chemists has ventured to make a 
statement as to the action which takes place during the simultaneous 
process of toning and fixing the print. The explanation may be that, 
the introduction of self-toning papers being comparatively recent, 
time has not sufficed to permit of full investigation. In any event, it 
cannot ‘be gainsaid that self-toning papers are becoming very largely 
used, and for various reascns are like y to replace to a considerable 
extent ordinary P.O.P. 

In giving this subject consideration permit me to sum up briefly 
the advantages and disadvantages of self-toning papers. 

(1) There is the advantage of simplicity and of time and labour 
saving. Instead of having to prepare for each batch of prints a 
toning bath, this is done away with altogether. All that is abso- 
lutely necessary indeed, is to plunge the prints in a solution of plain 
hypo for a requisite period, and then wash. 

(2) There is the advantage of an entire absence of double-tones—the 
old bugbear of P.O.P. printing. 
5) We have the advantage of relia ility, the colour of the print 
being determined at the final stage and subject to no modification by 
an after process, as is the case with the separate toning and fixing of 
EAOxES 

With respect to the other aspect—as far as can be seen there js 
only one disadvantage, and that, as I hope to show you, only a 
questionable one: I refer to the undoubted fact that certain prints 
made on certain brands of self-toning papers have been found to fade. 
Why this is no one at present has clearly explained, but the opinion 
that prints on self-toning papers do occasionally fade has been 
gradually gaining ground for some time past. 

Now this fading may be due to several causes. It may be explained 
by insufficient fixation. A considerable proportion of self-toning 
papers tone so rapidly in the hypo that the temptation to remove 
them before they are completely fixed is too strong to be resisted. In 
fact, with some papers there is no alternative, if a warm tone is 
desired, but to remoye the print at an early stage and take the risk 
of fading. With a combined toning-fixing bath the prints may be 
removed to a plain hypo solution.to complete the fixation, but this 
is, of course, not possible with a self-toning paper. There is no 
doubt in my mind that insufficient fixing explains a good 50 per cent, 
of faded prints on self-toning papers. 

Then there is the very common error of! insufficient washing after 
fixing. It cannot be too frequently stated that the procedure of 
putting a mumber of prints in a small dish and allowing water to 
trickle down on the back of the top print, must inevitably lead to 
faded results. The prints must be in a vessel arge enough to permit 
free circulation of water between them; they must therefore be 
agitated either by the force of the water or by mechanical means. 

Lastly, there is the use of an exhausted hypo bath—the danger 
here being two-fold, If any silver chloride is allowed to remain in the 
paper, change of colour must of course ensue, but in addition to this, 
there is the greater probability of sulphurisation, owing to the decom- 
posed state of the bath. Hypo is very cheap, and a fresh bath should 
be used for each batch of prints, and sufficien hypo solution should 
be employed to well cover the prints. It is not wise to use too much 
solution, however, as a certain amount of gold appears to be 
dissolved out of the paper, and hence for oning purposes there 
should not be a lange excess of solution. 

Now, all these causes of fading are connected with manipulation 
and are not directly connected with self-toning, nor are they the result 
of placing prints containing goid in hypo only. The question there- 


fore arises—are there any contributary causes of fading due to 
self-toning process per se?’ A careful study of this question com 
one to answer, “It depends on the composition of the emulsigy 
the paper used.” If the paper is coated with a complicated emul 
containing a considerable quantity of substances which are reg 
soluble in hypo solution—particularly free acids—then there js I 
doubt that there will ensue complicated chemical reactions, 
these will be more than likely contributory causes of fading, 
supposing you have an emulsion of such a simple nature thal 
the print there is very little else which need be taken into ace 
beyond reduced silver and unreduced silver chloride—that is to | 
the silver acted on by light and the silver chloride which has } 
protected from light—then upon one condition, there is no appai 
contributory cause to fading that can be discovered. : 
This condition is that there should be such a defined quantits 
gold in the paper that it will exert a preponderating influence in 


toning action. 


This, perhaps, is the most important item in con! 


tion, for not only does it affect the permanence of the print, 
largely determines the quality, richness, and purity of tone of 


Same. 


In the articles published by Messrs. Haddon and Grundy on tor 
prints in a mixture of hypo and gold, the following very spe 
statement is made :—“ Prints toned in a bath giving a large dep 
of gold have a much better chance of being lasting.” These exp 
menters also found that when gold was present im fair quantit 
sulphur toning was, so to speak, discouraged and made tacitt 
They proved that prints not previously washed, lasted better w 
toned in hypo and gold than when simply fixed in hypo. It is 
these broad principles, and to meet the requ'rements I have suggest 
that the new self-toning paper, “ Goldona,” has been manufactu 

“Goldona” contains as few chemicals as is possible consist 


with the turning out of a high-grade emulsion. 


It contains a m 


mum of acid, and in addition there is embodied in the emulsion 


adequate quantity of pure gold salts. 


As a ‘consequence, prints, fi 


only, should be ‘sufficiently iasting for all practical purposes, wl 
prints, washed first, should be as permanent as any P.O.P. can) 
As to the chemical action of the self-toning process it may 
assumed that the action of daylight on “Goldona” paper is 
fold. It reduces the chloride of silver to subchloride, liberating 
chlorine, and it reduces the gold salts also to sub-chloride. 
Now, what happens when the print is placed in the hypo ba 
With a complicated emulsion all sorts of reactions take place wh 
it is quite impossible to trace, but with a simple emulsion such 
is used for “Goldona,” there is a reasonable possibility of hitt 


upon the chemical progress of 


he toning. Firstly, then, the” 


altered silver chloride is dissolved (with any other free or orga 


compounds of silver), the print c i 
Next, after a lapse of a few minutes, the sub-chlorides 


colour. 


silver attack the sub-chlorides o 


hanging in consequence to a yell 


gold, and extracting the chlor 


from silver chloride, which as soon as so converted dissolves promp 


in the hypo solution. 


division. 


reduction of the high-lights. 


This action continues step by step wm 
finally in from ten to thirty minutes the whole of the gold and rema 
ing sub-chlorides are reduced to 


he metallic state leaving an imé 


consisting of a combination of go é 
What about the dissolved silver chorides and their deco 
position products? Do these affect the toning action? It is robal 
hat only after the gold chloride has been reduced does the sulpl 
oning action commence, accompanied by loss of brilliancy a 


d and silver in a very fine state 


Certain peculiarities in the manipulation of “Goldona” subst 
tiate this argument. The prints are found to tone equally w 
whether washed before toning or not, thus seeming to demonstit 
hat the assistance of the sulphides are not necessary. The tom 
action is not unduly rapid as is the case, for instance, with pap 
containing acids or other chemicals likely to accelerate toning, @ 
he resulting prints have that rich and pure appearance which 1s 
o be mistaken for any other tone except gold. 


Indeed, this som 


what leisurely toning action is one of the most important adyantag 


which can be claimed for 


“Goidona.” Warm tones can be obtain 


without imperilling the safety of the print by incomplete ig 

Furthermore, the toning is more even, more under control, and 

results probably finer. 
Printing is done in the usual manner. 


For warm brown @ 
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shocolate tones, the prints need be only very slightly darker than 
they are required to be when finished. In fact, “ Goldona” does not 
lose much in depth in the fixing. For the colder tones, however, 
where somewhat prolonged fixation is necessary, there is more reduc- 
tion, and in that case the best results are obtained by over-printing. 

The fixing bath, which in the case of self-toning papers might be 
best described as the “reducing” bath, should vary in strength 
according to the tone required. 

For very warm tones—red sepias—not the chocolates—use 

Hypo (crystal) 2 ozs. 
Water 10 ozs. 

In this solution the prints are plunged one after the other and 
kept moving for at least ten minutes. It will usually be found that 
fifteen minutes immersion is necessary to secure a pleasing warm 
tone. If you are keen after permanency throw the hypo bath away 
after use. If you are not very particular on this point you will find 
that a used hypo bath will tone rather better, because a certain 
amount of gold—not very much—has dissolved in the hypo solution, 


and this helps the toning action. 


For a good rich chocolate and tones approaching purple use the 
stronger bath :— 

Hypo .... 4 ozs. 
Water ... 


886 od 660 .. 10 ozs. 
This strength seems to be the best on the whole, and certainly 


‘complete fixation is more certain. 


After reduction or fixing the prints are transferred to a proper 
washing apparatus, and kept well moving in running water for three- 
quarters of an hour to one hour. 

During the discussion which followed Mr. Green's remarks, and the 


toning of some prists, Mr. Teape asked what difference in time tue 


washing of the prints prior to the toning made when a certain tone 
‘was required? The reply was that the difference was one of a few 
minutes only. 

Mr. A. L. Henderson remarked that self-toning papers to his 


‘Imowledge went ‘back fifty-one years, and asked should the hypo be 
natural, acid, or alkaline, because if one state of the bath was right 


the others would certainty be wrong. Mr. |Green replied that the 
hypo used by him was the ordinary commercial hypo crystals, and 
so far as his experience went the baths being either acid or alkaline 
did not seem to matter much. 

Messrs. Freshwater, Teape and Human passed round prints upon 


‘the paper. Mr. Teape remarked that he had tried to obtain the 
same tone upon a print cu 


in ‘two, one-half being washed and the 


other not; he had however failed. The Chairman said that he had 
made prints in the same manner, and the tone was so near that one 


could not detect the difference. 
both alkaline by the aid of 


Mr. Teape observed that he made 
soda carbonate, and this was generally 
thought to be the cause of his failures. 

Referring to the permanency of the print, Mr. Human asked whether 
in the case of the print that had been exposed to light for three 
months, it would not have been a better test to have covered part 
of the prints with some opaque material, because if the print had 
changed at all the change was in this case all over, and it was to his 
mind no test at all. Mr. Green said that the suggestion was a good 
‘one, and he would carry it out and report later. 

Mr. Haddon, in proposing a vote of thanks, said that from his 
experiments “Goldona” had come ‘to stay, and any paper that 
would stand the tests of the L. and P. members as the paper had 
done, would certainly stand before any society. 


Eprspurcu Puorocrapurc Socrery.—The for'ty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Edinburgh Photographic Society was held last week in, 
36, Castle Street—Mr. J. T. Cundall (president) in the chair. The 
annual report by the Council stated that the membership at present 
was 429. Last summer new dark and enlarging rooms were fitted 
up at a cost of £200, making the premises as up to date and convenient 
as any in the country, The art union promoted in connection with 
the Society’s exhibition was slightly more successful financially than 
that of the previous session. A sum of £24 8s. 6d. was expended 
in the purchase of pictures exhibited. The work of the survey section 
continued to make progress. ‘The report was accepted. Office-bearers 
were elected flor the session. Mr. Andrew H. Baird, F.R.P.S., was 
appointed president, 


Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


ss 
URANIUM-TONED IMAGES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Mr. Wall’s letter on this subject and his slides are 
very interesting, and seem to prove that differences in the 
do affect the coidur, independently of such variations as may be due 
to incomplete action. It has, however, been my experience that the 
colour varies slightly with the character of the image, and it would 
be interesting to compare the results obtained by cutting a slide 
such as A in half, and treating the two portions separately. There 
should be a difference, but it might not be so great as at present. 
Slide C is very curious, as the image seems to be somewhat of the 
character of D. I should say that Mr. Wall’s explanation is the 
correct one, as I know the toning solution is very rapidly exhausted ; 
in fact I took advantage of this quick exhaustion in toning bromide 
prints, using an extremely weak solution that could not carry the 
process further than I wished it to go. The strength of my solution 
for brown tones was 1 part each of uranium nitrate and ferricyanide 
in 3,000 parts of water. This speedily became exhausted and prac- 
tically colourless, and I then replaced it with fresh, so that the pro- 
cess of toning was carried on step by step, and stopped when the 
desired effect was reached. I adopted this slow process because I 
found that it was the only way to secure uniform action. A stronger 
solution attacked the light details and turned them red before the 
shadows had been sufficiently affected. The colours obtained in this 
manner were pure browns, not red-browns of the type of Mr. Wall’s 
slide B, but deep sepias without a suspicion of red. J.ater, I found 
a better and surer ‘way of arriving at similar results, which improved 
method, I believe, was adopted by others with success. In this 
method the print was first placed in a strong toning bath and toned 
to a deep full red. It was then washed, placed in weak ammonia 
until the toning had entirely disappeared, and afterwards retoned 
in the weak bath. The process was quicker than the other, and 
more satisfactory in all ways. I think that in both these methods 
the deep brown obtained is a mixed colour, due to the red-brown 
uranium deposit and the black silver. 

Mr. Wall’s slide D shows just the kind of red-stain I mentioned, 
but I think the solution must have contained other ingredients. I 
experimented at one time with baths containing sulphocyanide, and 
used them a great deal, but I never found one that would keep, even 
in the acid state. Perhaps I used the wrong acid. ‘The bought 
solutions smelt like very strong solutions of cyanide, and while this 


may have been due to acid I always suspected the addition of 
cyanide. 


formule 


With regard to the bad reputation of uranium toning, I have for 
many years been watching and experimenting with old prints with 
a view to overcoming the defects, if possible. One alteration is the 
gradual deepening of red toned prints.. These become a brownish 
red in course of time, but the change is quite uniform and in no way 
detrimental. In fact, I like the softened effect. A defect much 
talked of is called fading; but I do not know what is meant, 
as I have mever seen the slightest indication of fading in 
a toned print. The great trouble is a curious grey 
metaliic sheen that appears in the deeper tones. This 
is often credited to damp and noxious vapour, but I found 
most unmistakeable evidence to the effect that strong light is the 
prime cause. I also found a cure for the defect and a preventative. 
The cure is simple india rubber. A sharp-pointed piece of 
hard pure vuleanised rubber will remove the deposit completely, 
and a coat of celluloid varnish will prevent its reappearance. It is 
worth note that this varnish has no visible effect whatever upon the 
print. It does not give the slightest gloss, and if half a print is 
varnished it is quite impossible to tell the difference between the 
two halves when the varnish is dry. I consider its use most advis- 
able with all bromide prints, toned or otherwise. I generally carry 
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it over the print and a little way over the mount to seal the print 
margins. 

In proof of the efficacy of these methods; I have some prints about 
fifteen years old that are now in perfect condition, though hanging 
in a strongly lighted south room. A few years ago I was on the 
point of destroying them, as their condition was so bad, but the 
restoration was perfect, and there is not a spot on one of them at 
the present time. I have not tried the varnish on a new print, but 
it seems to me that it should be as effective as on a cleaned one. I 
remember that the late Mr. A. R. Dresser, varnished some of his 
prints with either white-hard or copal varnish. He aimed at a 
good gloss, not at protection; but it would be interesting to know 
how these prints have fared. 

Reverting once more to the question of colour, it appears to me 
that while the work of Atterberg, confirmed by L.-P. Clerc, proves 
that colour varies with the formule, yet the variations so obtained 
are too slight to be of much value. Moreover, I am disposed to 
doubt the permanency of the difference, as red toned prints 
invariably turn brown. For practical work I think it best to rely 
mainly on partial toning to secure good browns and complete toning 
with removal of silver by a solyent to secure red. The differences 
thus obtained are very marked and permanent, for though the red 
softens it never approaches the deep brown. 

I find that Mr. Wall’s slide D is cracked across the centre; I trust 
he does not place any value upon it for exhibition purposes.—Yours, 
etc., C. WrLBornn Prerr, 


THE STATE OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—One of the most remarkable things in connection 
with the Photographic Convention has always been the number of 
non-members, who—doubtless actuated by the best motives—have 
from time to time been good enough to make suggestions in connec- 
tion with its management and arrangements. 

Tf you do not think sufficient of your valuable space has already 
been occupied by those who have written with regard to what is, 
and what is not photographable at Winchester, will you kindly 
allow me a few words to allay their anxiety? 

We fully appreciate their good intentions, but I can assure them 
We are in very good hands; we know exact: 'y what is possible, and 
(unless something very unexpected happens) we shall be able to 
offer our members quite six times as much photographic work as 
they can possibly get through in the time at their disposal. Your 
correspondents, therefore, need not worry any more on our account. 

I should like to add that although a visit to a cathedral is always 
interesting, it is not the only, or, to many, the most attractive 
item in our Southampton programme.—Yours truly, 

Hast Lodge, Dalston Lane, FF. A. Briver. 

London, N.E., June 9, 1906. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC VARNISHES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In the Editorial on the above subject, in your issue 
of June 8, the following statement is made concerning dammar 
varnish: —“We are not quite sure that it is still an article of com- 
merce.” It may be of service to some of your readers to know that 
dammar varnish is stocked by Messrs. Baird and Tatlock, of 14, 
Cross Street, Hatton Garden. It is listed at 3d. per ounce, or 
3s. per pound.—Yours faithfully, Dovcias CARNEGIE. 


FOCUSSING SCALES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I do not quite understand why the distances from the 
infinity mark on the index plate of a camera are usually assumed 
to vary proportionately to the distances of the object, as stated 
on p. 422. Being away from home I have mo facilities for calou- 
lating, but, taking a simple case of a 10-inch focus lens, focussed 
on an object 5 feet distant, I think the camera extension will be 
12 inches, the distance between the infinity and 5 feet marks being 
2 inches. Now if the camera be opened 1 inch beyond the infinity 
mark, I should expect to find an object at 9ft. Qin. focus (not one 


at 10 feet). Similarly, an object at 17ft. 6in., with 4-in, open 
and one at 34ft. Qin., with 4-in. opened, as against 20 and 40 fe 
as usually assumed. 
Tuse the equation f-p = y= based on the principle that i= 
=) p 
where p = the principal focus, and F and f the conjugate foci, 
If I am wrong in my figures I shall be glad to be corrected, ar 
informed how the usual method is arrived at.—Yours faithfully, 
J. A. ©. Branerrz, 


t+ 


Hillside, Worle, Weston-super-Mare. 
June 5, 1906. 

[The divisions on the focussing scale measured, from the infinif 
mark are inversely proportional to the distances of the objec 
measured from the front principal focus of the lens. Mr. Branfill 
figures represent distances of the object from the front node 0 
the lens, and if he subtracts a focal length from each one he wi 
find that the rule is observed. Focussing scales are very ofte 
divided in accordance with the rule of inverse proportion, but itd 
to be feared that they are not infrequently miarked wrongly, jus 
in the way that Mr. Branfill assumed we intended to describe. ‘ih 
discrepancy of one focal length is not of much importance wit 
short focus lenses or long distances,. but it may lead to serious erro 
with a long focus lens and a short distance. It is best to mark 
the distances from the front principal focus, and it would be very 
desirable if camera makers would agree to observe this system, 


® 


| As pointed out in our article, the distances marked by the diagram, 


matic method are all measured from the principal focus, not from the 
node. By adding a focal length they can be converted into nodal 
distances, but there is no particular advantage in doing this.—Eps., 


B.J.P.] 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Will you kindly allow me space to announce that the 
office of the Association is now removed to 89, Albany Street, 
London, N.W., where all communications to the P.P.A. should be 
addressed.—I am, etc., ALEXANDER Mackie, 

Hon. Secretary. 


A NOTE ON THE SENSITOMETRY OF PLATES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—When Mr. Driffield published his paper on the 
“Control of the Development Factor and a Note on Speed Deter- 
mination,” P.J., Vol. XLITI., p. 17, I adopted the method thereip 
described for determining the growth of the development factor with 
the time of the development. Subsequently I also took into use the 
tables and formule published by Messrs. Mees and Sheppard, in 
their thesis, entitled “On the Sensitometty of Photographic Plates,” 
IP Wel, SGbIINE p- 282, for calculating the constants which 
determine the value of the deve opment factor. These are the 
ultimate development factor Yo» and the velocity constant of 
development K. The values, according to Mr. Driffield, are, of 
course, obtained graphically, whilst they are obtained mathematically 
by the system introduced by Messrs. Mees and Sheppard. The 
results obtained by both of these methods are tabulated side by’ 
side, and for some time I have been concerned regarding the wanti 
of unison between these two systems. So far as I can see, there: 
ought to be some definite relationship between the value of the 
development factor, as found by experiment, and the value of K, as 
determined from the same factor, or rather two factors. T assume: 
that the value of K increases according to the rapidity with which: 
the plate may be developed, and yet my experiments fail to confirm: 
this assumption. 

In explanation of my difficulty I quote the results of a series of 
ten readings. In the first table I give the actual values obtained, 
and in 'the second table the plates are placed in their order 
of merit under the different heads. 

In obtaining these results two strips of each plate were simul- 
taneously exposed to a standard candle in the H. and D. exposing 
apparatus; one strip was developed for two minutes, and the other 
for four minutes with H. and D. standard pyro soda developer, at: 
a temperature of 65 degrees F., in the manner advocated by Mr: 


ine 15, 1306.] 
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1d; from these strips the curves were plotted and the develop- 
factors obtained in the usual manner. 

3.—Under this head the figure gives the necessary time of 
pment in minutes to obtain a portrait negative. 

3—Represents the time of development in minutes to obtain 
Iscape negative. 

—Development factor obtained with two minutes’ deyelop- 


Development factor obtained with four minutes’ develop- 


“Velocity constant of development, calculated by Messrs. Mees 
heppard’s tables. 


TABLE I, giving Actual Figures. 


5 


BLE II., giving the Plates placed in their Order of Merit. 


yl. y2 0's. yl 3. 
if 7 7 7 
6 6 6 6 
il 9 it 9 
9 8 8 8 
(8 {5 3 { 5 
15 10 9 aC) 
io 2 10 2 
} 2 3 2 1 
i 43 il 3 3 
14 4 a 4 4 


somparing these tables it is to be understood that the results 
ih of the methods under discussion are obtained from the same 
pment factors, yl and 72. It will be noticed that whilst 
raphically obtained results, y08 and 70.3, nearly coincide 
those obtained by experiment, in only one case is there dis- 
nent, and it must be admitted that at the best such results 
ecessarily somewhat crude, yet the resulting K obtained by 
ation appears to give entirely misleading figures. For instance, 
1 comes at the top of the list under K, whilst by measurement 
found to take the third place for short development, and the 
1 place for long development. The only instance in which the 
igs K, yl, 72, are in agreement is with the plates 5 and 8. 
examples of inconsistency might also be quoted, but those 
awe interested will probably discover them by an examination 
» tables. 
o not wish to be misunderstood. In publishing these results 
speculations I desire to direct attention to a matter which 
ily only requires further explanations, to be of great service 
yself and others, who are at present struggling in the outer 
ess. My friends have speculated upon the possibility of an 


occurs because the same dividend 


in the equation where 


ained where y2=4+ yl=2, or y2=2+yl=1, or y2=1+y1l=0.5, 
here would be a great difference in the speed of development 
ese three hypothetical plates. Whilst these figures are simple, 
le purpose of illustrating a principle, it will be noted that other | 
s might be found to give equally misleading results. | 
naturally follows that if the method of obtaining K be wrong 
the calculations for y, ave also wrong.—Yours truly, 
ARTHUR PayNE. 


_—————— 


PARTNERSHIP has been arranged between Messrs. Thomas Bed- 
F.R.P.S., and A. E. Dean, photographic experts, dealers, etc., 
iroprietors of the “ Craven” photographic specialities. All com- 
cations should be addressed to the office, at 4, Duke Street, | 
hi, W.C. Mr. Bedding has also in preparation a lantern lecture, 
led, “The World of the Camera,” to be reminiscinatory, his- 
ul, popular, scientific, amusing and entertaining. Any photo- 
lic societies desirous of securing this lecture for their autumn 
‘ammes should communicate with the above address. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Sree ego 

*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘Tue Eprrors, Tue British 
JournaL or Puorocrarny, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*" Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

** Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GreEENwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*.* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hnnry 
Grernwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. Td. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

A. Churchward, 206, Selhurst Road, South Norwood, S.E. Four Photographs of 
Oil Paintings by Correggio. Satnts Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 

A, Shaw, 32, Briardale Road, Seacombe, Cheshire. Photograph of the Wallasey 
Ferry Steamer ‘‘ Iris.” 


A. T. Sidwell, Ivy Cottage, Meriden. 
Warwickshire. 


Photograph of Baddlesley Clinton Hall, 


H. S.—We do not know whether there is any positive transfer 
paper which will reproduce drawings in the manner indicated 
in Question 1, but there are two methods employed which do 
the same thing without the intervention of any camera method, 
the first being the graph method, in which a blue print is taken 
from the negative. This is placed on a gelatine graph, and 
from this can be pulled ordinary proofs in litho transfer ink, 
and these, as required, laid down on stone and lithographed. 
The second is the Vandyke process, in which a negative of fish- 

glue is made on the zinc plate, and then the clear lines inked 

up and the fish-glue negative ground dissolved. Fromm this as 
many lithographic prints can be taken, or transfers pulled, as 

required. The answer to Question 2 is given in answer to 1. 

The answer ‘to No. 3 is, No—that is, if you mean by negative, 

tive made in the camera. As regards 4, it may, if a 
sufficient novelty, be patentable, but it is doubtful whether 
it would have very great material advantage over the Vandyke 
process, which is extremely cheap and rapid, giving results which, 
with skilful work, are perfect. 

Bromipy Drevenoprnc.—Will you kindly enlighten me, throug’ 
paper. When developing a large batch of prints, my me 
is to develop on2 at a time (using metol-hydroquinone), then 
transferring to an acetic acid bath (one ounce to one pint), for 
a few seconds, afterwards placing in a dish of water until all 
are developed ; I then give thei three changes of water, and fix. 
is this washing sufficient, or would a trace of the acid be detri- 
mental to the fixing bath? If I do not use the acid bath the 
prints have a yellowish look about the whites. Would the acid 


1 your 
shod 


bath answer equally well when develeping with amidol?— 
Sminax. 
You are unwise, we think, to use an acid bath. It should 


not be necessary with either of the developers you name. It 
you get stain it would appear that your developer is stale or not 
made with sufficient sulphite. In place of an acid bath we 
should recommend you to put a little metabisulphite of potash 
in the fixing bath, but we have never found this addition neces- 
sary ourselves in bromide work. Insufficient washing after the 
acid will very probably give rise to yellowed lights. 
Lens For Entarcine (Reply to Querist).—There is little to choose 
between the lenses. If used with the full aperture the latter will 
be slightly the quicker of the two; but the longer focus one, 
whichever it be, will probably cover the plate the better. Why 
not try the lenses and see which answers your purpose the best? 
Weicuts AND Measures.—I have your valuable annual for 1906— 
the B.J.P. Atmanac—but I am in difficulties as to some of the 
formule, upon which I am about to ask you, if you will kindly 
enlighten me. Those I refer to are on pages 814 and 815, which 
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Miperr Porrrarrs.—Could you exp 


I am wanting to make use of, 
the proportions in English weig 
in the dark as to (50. ces. 1: 
and what would be a valuable 
get the proper proportions in 


assistance will greatly oblige.—C. P. 
You will find the equivalents of all the metric weights on 


Pages 1087, etc., of the Atmana. 


small photographs on one plate 
F. Cox. 

You require a repeating multi 
such as Mr. Fallowfield, Sharp 
Co., you can obtain particulars 


but cannot proceed until I get 
hts and measures. I am entirely 
1000 metol solution), ete., etc., 
thing to me is lost until I can 
English measures. | Your kind 


G: 
ain the method of taking twelve 
» ohe exposure, and one lens ?— 


leplate. If you write to makers 
and ,Hitchmough, or the Tress 
of the apparatus and its method 


ArrocrapH Worx.—Can you give me some particulars of the method 


-A Point oF Proresstonan Covrrrsy.—I should like to have your 


‘Reroucuine Kytves.—In the Journat for May 11 you gave Mr. H. 


Starmvep Necattviis.—I have two negatives which are valuable to me, 


of use. 
Srupto Lens.—I should take it as a great favour if you could let me 
know of a good portrait lens to use in a studio 18ft. long. I 
want it for midgets and general all-round work, I am at present, 
using a Dallmeyer’s 2B portrait lens, but find no depth of focus 
in it for groups, and after focussing up sharp on screen I find in 
Most cases it is ent'rely out of focus in the centre of figure. I 
have tried R.R. lens, but find they are too slow and no good for 
cabinet heads. 
If you are using this lens for cabinet pictures, as we presume 
you are, we are not surprised that you cannot get all parts in 
focus at the same time. The “2B” is only constructed for 
carte pictures, though it is sometimes, when stopped down, used 
for cabinets. We should advise you to get an anastigmat of 
similar focus, with an aperture of f/6—say a Stigmatic by the 
same maker, or one of the many anastigmat lenses, particulars 
of which you will find in the “ Almanac.” 


of finishing bromide enlargements by the air-brush process in 
connection with crayon and Indian ink? What firm is the 
material to be got from?—T. E. H. 

The only instructions published are those issued by the makers 
of the air-brush, the Aerograph Co., Holborn Viaduct, E.C., 
from whom and from artist’s dealers you can get the necessary 
materials. 


opinion and views on a matter which I think should be cleariy 
understood between all professional photographers. I was en- 
gaged to photograph a wedding group, and by some misunder- 
standing another photographer was engaged as well. When I 
arrived on the scene I, of course, was isurprised to see another 
man there, so I waited till he had done. I then stepped forward 
and explained matters to the brid egroom (who engaged me), and 
he let me have what I wanted of them. My opponent haying 
photographed his group in the sun I picked out a much better 
spot, and arranged the group, when up he steps and take some 
more negatives. I told him it was nota very nice thing to do 
under the circumstances. My object in writing to you is to get 
your feeling on the matter.—H. B. 

Kvidently your confrére (if may so call him) was not over- 
scrupulous. We suppose he acted in good faith in attending in 
the first instance, but it was hardly consistent with ideas of 
professional dignity for him to avail himself of your selection 
of lighting. Yes the case is not one in which we can be of any 
assistance. 


Stottard’s lecture on “Retouching Hints,” of which he advised 
for reducing densities, small retouching knives, costing 6d., and 
medical dissecting knives, both blunt and chisel-pointed. Will 
you kindly let me know through the medium of your paper where 
these knives are to be obtained, and cost of same?—J. Paterson, 

The small retouching knives are sold by all the large dealers, 
such as Fallowfield. For the other (surgical) knives you must 
apply to a surgical instrument house, such as Allen and Hanbury, 
Wigmore Street, W. 


particularly because I am unable to replace them, and they have 
recently shown yellow stains, which I fear will prove obstinate. 
In one case the stain is strongest at the margin of the narrow 


side of the plate, and gradually it shades away toward 

centre. The other has a strongly-defined and very intense 
patch, which enroaches upon the sleeve of the sitter’s dre: 
think the stains are due to insufficient washing after § 
but I shall be pleased to have your opinion on the taatter, 
if you can suggest a remedy in your reply.—Hypo, 

There is no satisfactory method of removing such stains an 
storing the negaitives to their original condition, The best 
would be to make transparencies by contact, and then mask { 
out with tissue paper or coloured matt varnish, and make a se 
set of negatives by contact. If the yellow stains print we 
than the rest of the negatives it would be as well to mask 
original negatives with paper in this way first. 

Enquirer, —Reigate, Surrey. 

Haxr-pLarr.—How can’ we tel you? We do not know what it 
cost, or will cost you, to take the photographs. If you ar 
business to make money you ought to be able to make 
calculation for yourself, 

FRENCH Vicnerre.—Having recently made for myself a Fre 
vignetter, is there a patent or any restriction to prevent 
selling them?—F, 0. 

We do not know the form of the apparatus you term 
“French vignetter.” There are many kinds of vignet 
arrangements in use, but there is no patent in England 
any one ‘that we know of, 


ST 

Tur model furnished bungalow cottage which Messrs. Oetgm: 
have had on exhibition at their Hampstead Road establishmi 
during May, and which they will keep available for inspection ur 
he end of the present month, should interest photographers _ 
showing the effective use which can be made of the reasonably pri¢ 
modern furniture. Conventional furniture such as has ornament 
studios for generations past has been wholly discarded by ma 
proprietors alive to the wisdom of making the studio refreshing 
different from the familiar apartment which many sitters enter wi 
apprehension. The secret of much successful work has doubile 
een, in the first place, the decoration and furnishing of the studio 
such a way that it did not in the least suggest its real object. T 
araphernalia has been kept in the background, and the sitter led. 
eel as though he was entering an ordinary room. Much more mig) 
e achieved in this direction by aistudy of schemes of furnishing ¢ 
embodied in the creations of the modern large furnishing houses, | 


A camera Ordered Out of Court.—An amusing encounter betwee 
a photographer and Justices Grantham and Lawrance occurre 
during the resumed hearing of the Bodmin. election petition ¢ 
Monday last. The photographer placed a camera on a tripod unde: 
neath the gallery. Just as he was about to remove the cap frot 
the lens for the exposure, Mr. Justice Lawrance became aware ¢ 
the operations in progress with the camera, and, while holding on 
hand before his face, his lordship nudged his brother judge. Mi 
Justice Grantham instantly requested the unwelcome intruder t 
desist. Their lordships’ action may have been due in part to thi 
conduct of a photographer at the first trial, who not only secured 
photograph of the Court during a sitting, but reduced it to a pic 


ture postcard. Yielding to pressure later on, he withdrew th 
card from circulation. 
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SUMMARY. 


e Salon of the Paris Photo-Club opened last week at the Palais 
lace in the Champs Elysées. A review of the exhibition by 
tobert Demachy appears on page 486. : 


new form of assistant’s certificate has been drawn up by the 
sssional Photographers’ Association. (P. 482.) 

2 dispute the correctness of a recently published opinion of the 
ity of copyright in duplicate subjects. (P. 482.) 


. Pirie Macdonald, of New York, in a Convention address on 
Mtographic Ethics,’ urged a higher standard of professional 


ty. (P. 487.) 


nts on keeping the studio cool and on giving it the appearance 
olness appear on page 491. 


posure in Pinhole Photography.—Mr. Douglas Carnegie finds 
experiments that the law of inverse squares does not hold in 
ole work, and that the correct exposure is always greater than 
calculated from relative aperture ratios. (P. 484.) 

lour-Photography.—The specification of Dr. J. H. Smith’s one- 
» method of colour-photography, in which a geometrical three- 
i screen is used, has been published. Roll-film and printing- 
es are the subjects of other recent patents. (P. 494.) 


lour-Photography.—Baron von Hitbl concludes from a discussion 
Hour mixtures that the Young-Helmholtz theory of colour vision 
“no importance in three-colour photography. (P. 489.) 


siness Depression.—Attention is drawn to recent suggestions 
eviving business. (P. 484.) 


possible source of error in photometric readings has been indi- 
= (P. 483.) 


ther commercial gum-bichromate paper, shortly to appear on 
Be ae; demonstrated before the Croydon Camera Club last 
c. 3 -) 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


The Our readers interested in the Conven- 
hile tare tion will have noted that on the 
CAE Hamer: Wednesday afternoon (July 11) the 


President was announced to give a 
yachting party “ At Home,” for which a special programme 
would be issued. We are now in a position to state 
that the “ Duchess of Kent ”—one of the largest steamers 
on the Solent—has been chartered for this occasion, and 
will leave the Royal Pier at 2.30. The catering has been 
placed in reliable hands, and Herr Carl Heubert’s cele- 
brated Viennese Band will accompany the party. This 
cruise on Southampton Water should prove one of the 
most enjoyable items in the Convention programme. 
* * * 

A Posteard in As a commentary on the advice we have 
Half-tone. given to photographers recently that 
they should seize the opportunity of producing picture 
postcards of local interest, we may quote the experience 
of a reader, Mr. F. Holmes, of Mere, in Wiltshire, a pro- 
essional photographer and member of the Professional 
Photographers’ Association. During a recent heavy 
hunderstorm a month ago he took a negative of Mere 
showing a vivid flash of lightning descending from the 
zenith alongside the church tower. This photograph, 
after registration of the copyright, was reproduced in halt 
one, and placed on the market, with the very satisfactory 
result, so Mr. Holmes tells us, that twenty thousand 
were sold in fifteen days, a number which is startling, even 
when one bears in mind the astonishingly large editions 
of picture postcards. As the name of the photographer 
appears on each of the cards, Mr. Holmes may congratulate 
himself on the wide publicity which he thus secures, in 
addition to the round sum which he may be presumed to 
have netted on the sale of the cards. 


* o * 

TheLatest Note The opening of the new house of Waring 
i cos and Gillow in Oxford-street last week 
nti tlt was an event of the day, not only from 


the magnificence of the premises and their contents of 
furniture, but from the brilliant success which attended 
Messrs. Waring’s scheme of making the vast establishment 
a show-place for a week, where visitors might call and 
inspect, but were invited to defer their purchasing to 
another time. As a result of this simple idea, the great 
block in Oxford-street was filled from morning to night 
with a congested stream of humanity, chiefly feminine, and 
bent upon the study of things domestic. Yet the chief 
interest to a photographer is the scope which such an 
establishment as the new Waring’s gives him in the fur- 
nishing of the rooms in which he receives his customers. 
The manner in which the halls and galleries of the firm are 
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arranged is in itself a model of what the photographer 
may aim at in his own less ambitious schemes of decora- 
tion. 


* + * 
Focal There is a tendency nowadays for the 
Snare of professional worker who has been largely 
Lenses. self-taught as to his photography to pay 


too little attention to the matter of focal 
length in the selection of lenses for studio work. Quite 
recently we have had several inquiries on the choice of 


an objective, and in a number of cases the lens suggested | 


has been quite unsuitable, owing to its shortness of focus. 
In one case a lens was wanted for whole plates, possibly 
groups, and for three-quarter length cabinets, the length 
of the studio being only 12ft.; in another it was only 
possible to get 8ft. 6in. from the sitter, yet full-length 
cabinets were being attempted. A lens of 6in. focus failed 
to give the whole of the figure, and we were asked to 
suggest a lens of shorter focus which would cover the plate 
and include the whcele of the subject. The perspective in 
a full-length cabinet taken with a 6in. lens would be ex- 


ceedingly violent, the nearer portions appearing on too | 


large a scale, and the line of the floor running up very 
badly. What the effect would be with, say, a 44in. lens 
may be imagined when we say that for good perspective in 
full-length pictures a lens of at least 10in. focal length 
should be employed. It may be argued that with a short 
studio there is no alternative but to use a short-focus lens, 
and this is true to a certain extent. But the limit is 
reached long before one gets to a 6in. lens for any cabinet- 
sized portrait. Any worker who hopes to hold his own 
among his competitors must recognise that he should wait 
till he gets a longer studio before opening, or he should 
confine his attention to work which may be done with less 
chances of complete failure than is the case with the type 
of portrait to which we have referred. 
2 * * 

Assistant’s After being before the public for more 
Certificate’s. than a year, the scheme of certification 
drafted by the Professional Photographers’ Association 
has met with little or no response from the class which 
it was designed to benefit. It was realised and admitted 
that the scheme had several serious obstacles in the way 
of its accomplishment, but the Association apparently 
under-estimated the effect of these obstacles, and manifested 
too high a degree of solicitude for the more specialised 
photographic assistant. That type of assistant which 
forms a large proportion’ of the rank and file of the wage- 
earners in photography, namely, the man who can operate, 
retouch, print, and turn his hand to other branches of the 
business, was unprovided for. In many trades or profes- 
sions this character of the scheme would have been the 
very one to have assured it success, from the incentive 
it held out for workers to obtain recognition of their skill 
in some particular branch. But experience has shown that 
the majority of the “allround” assistants lack the 
requisite pride and ambition in their work which should 
lead them to take such a step for their self-advancement. 
As a result, the original scheme of certification has been 
withdrawn—to be brought forward again, we hope, wher 
there are signs of conditions favourable to it—and in 
place of it a “registration certificate” has been drafted, 
the object of which is much less ambitious, but one, 
nevertheless, which should be of immense usefulness to 
both employers and employed. To state the nature of the 
“registration certificate” in a few words, it is an endorse- 
ment by the P.P.A. of the qualifications of the assistant, 
as claimed by him, by reference to his present and pre- 
vious employers. The scheme thus provides the assistant 
with a document which states the assistant’s claims as to 


himself, with the names of the firms in whose establish 
ments his work has been done. The scheme, as we hay 
said, is not an ambitious one, but appears to possess g 
capacity for usefulness which should draw to it the support 
of both the classes whom it concerns. 


x * * 
A New . Improvements continue to be made ir 
‘“Photo-Copy” the so-called “blue” or “ heliographie’ 
Process. 


photographic printing processes by whiek 
engineers and others are accustomed to reproduce or haye 
reproduced their drawings and tracings. This branch oj 
photography, though little known amongst ordinary photo: 
graphers, commands a considerable custom, particularly 
in the North of England, where factories and engineering 
works require large numbers of copies of working draw. 
ings for the use of mechanics. The old ferro-prussiate 
process has been almost supplanted by the more rapid 
“black-line” and “sepia” papers, and these in turn are 
in process of expulsion by processes which will give a bold 
black carbon line, and by others, which will also permit of 
twenty or thirty copies being obtained for one exposure te 
light. The latest addition to these methods is the inven 
tion of Mr. Henry Shaweross, to whom the introduction 
of the black-line and sepia processes was originally due, 
His latest process, so we gather from a circular issued 
by Mr. Shawcross, is based on the ferro-prussiate, in that 
a single operation is necessary, but the copy is obtained in 
line of Indian ink, embedded in the fibre of the paper. In 
addition, the process allows the engineer himself or his 
unskilled assistant to produce a litho transfer, from which 
copies can be taken off true to scale. A number of such 
processes have been advanced of late, but none, so far 
as we know, which answers to the description of this one. 
The best known is the so-called “ Vandyke,” which visitors 
to the Convention will, perhaps, have the opportunity of 
seeing at the Ordnance Survey Office. Of the processes 
on the graph principle, that introduced by Messrs. B. J. 
Hall will be remembered. A short note on it appeared in 
our issue of March 30 last. 


* * * 

Copyright A recent answer to a correspondent of 

a sublease a contemporary raises a point in copy- 

mcs: right law which is highly debatable, 
5 fo} y 


and shows how impossible it is to frame an Act of Parlia- 
ment which shall provide for every emergency. The in- 
quirer asks if he may photograph an arrangement of still 
life, part with the copyright in his representation, and 
photograph the subject again to acquire a new copyright m 
what is virtually a facsimile of the previous photograph. 
Our contemporary assures him that he can, basing his reply 
upon a literal interpretation of that clause of the Copy- 
right Act, which states, the “right of any person to copy 
or use any work in which there shall be no copyright, and 
to represent any scene or object, notwithstanding that 
there may be copyright in some representation of such 
scene or object.’ This clause, it is true, will bear the 
interpretation which is thus put upon it, but does any- 
body suppose that such a practice as that which our con- 
temporary suggests as legal—we will say nothing of the 
morality of the act—is likely to be sustained in a court of 
law. As we read it, the clause was inserted in the Act to 
protect artists and photographers in their selection of a 
particular view point for a photograph or painting, or in 
copying some painting or work of art which might also be 
copied by somebody else. It was never intended, in our 


judgment, for the justification of persons who may practice 
what is nothing less than fraud by producing several inde- 
pendent but identical photographs, the copyright of each 
of which they may offer in different quarters. There has 
never, to our knowledge, been a case of this kind in the 
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rts, but should one come up there is little doubt of 
way in which it would be treated. The creation of 
rights ad infinitum, each one as like any of the others 
pwo pins, was obviously never intended by the Act. An 
mple will bring home more forcibly the inconsistency 
wisting the Act into meaning something it does not. A 
tographer returns home from Lhassa with identical 
atives of certain of the scenery of that little-visited 
,, Is it likely that he can sustain separate copyrights 
photographs which are identical in practically every 
ect, and require the production of the negatives to 
ve that they are, in fact, the results of separate expo- 


es? Such an instance, which might be cited in many 
erent forms, is a veritable reductio ad absurdum of 
s interpretation of the Act. 

* * * 


stometry. In a paper by J. 8. Dow, read at the 
ysical Society on May 25, the author points out that 
erences in the readings are found as the distance of 
eye from the photometer screen is altered. We have 
m suspected this to be the case, and have noticed that 
erent persons take up very different positions when 
<ing a reading, while individuals often neglect the pre- 
tion of preserving a uniform distance. With several 
us of photometer there is no viewing tube, nor anything 
nduce the observer to take up any fixed point of view, 
ce, if Mr. Dow’s idea is as correct as we believe it to 
discordant readings are easily produced. Mr. Dow 
siders that the size of the field and the order of the 
mination should also be specified if different readings 
to be compared, but as the name of the photometer, 
sther with the description of light used, is very com- 
ily mentioned, these points are perhaps of less import- 
e than the other. We have, however, noticed that in 
tometers that can be adjusted either with one eye -» 
, monocular vision often gives a different result to 
scular, while we have often suspected a difference 
ween the results obtained by using either the right 
or the left eye alone. As photometry is very tiring 
k, there is a great temptation to occasionally relieve 
eye by employing the other, but we feel pretty certain 
i this leads to inconclusive results. Possibly the best 
hod is to use one eye throughout at a fixed distance, 
to facilitate this some kind of viewing tube or eyepiece 
vertainly desirable. Fatigue is, perhaps, most easily 
ided by taking the readings rapidly and with prompt 
ision. In our experience hesitation and anxious 
beration not only fatigue the eye, but actually favour 
scuracy. Mr. Dow’s observations concern more par- 
larly the comparison of coloured lights, but as colour 
erences also exist (sometimes to a most troublesome 
nt) when simple densities are being measured, we think 


dvisable to observe the same precautions in all cases. 
* * * 


Pw ins One of the frequent complaints which 
Brtion. meet the portrait photographer in his 


work is that “the hands are so large.” 
re are two things which contribute to this effect—in 
ly instances, both operating together. It is well known 
t where a lens of short focus is employed the objects on 
edges of the plate are represented on a larger scale, or, 
haps, more correctly, are lengthened out radially. 
S$ ig very noticeable in the case of groups, the faces on 
edges being often broadened till the distortion is almost 
icrous. In portraits where the hands come near the 
es, as in three-quarter lengths, the same effect may be 
n. But a more frequent cause is the adoption of an 
uitable position, the hands being considerably nearer 
camera than the face. The shorter the focal length of | 
lens the more important is it to pose the sitter as 


| 


much in one plane as possible. A far too common practice 
is to neglect this point and then to get the hands into focus 
by using the swing-back. Although this method gives 
sharpness instead of blur, the scale of the hands is mate- 
yially increased, as the rays forming the image travel a 
greater distance before reaching the focussing screen, and 
consequently diverge more. The aim should be to use 
as long a focus lens as possible, to pose the figure so that 
the hands do not approach nearer to the lens than the face, 
and, wherever it is practicable, to keep the plate at right 
angles to the axis of the lens. 
a 


BUSINESS TOPICS. 


Tue papers read at the recent conference of the 
Professional Photographers’ Society of New York, 
reports of which have appeared in our columns during 
the past few weeks, should be interesting reading 
to many portraitists in this country, particularly to 
those who are at the present time complaining that 
with them business is by no means good. From 
these papers some of the more enterprising of them 
may possibly see a way to improve business by adopting 
some one or other of the American business methods, or 
some adaptation of them to their own conditions. There 
is, we think, very little question that the American por- 
traitists are, as a rule, better business men than a large 
proportion of professional photographers in this country, 
more especially those who may be termed the middle-class: 
men. It is the latter, we believe, who, at the present time, 
are complaining most that trade is bad, and it is to them 
that we particularly commend what was said at the New 
York conference. By taking a leaf out of the book of some 
of their American con/réres they may possibly see a way 
of giving a fillip to their own businesses instead of going 
on in the old “jog-trot” style of twenty or thirty years 
ago, when business did not require so much “ fetching ” 
as it does nowadays. ‘There is one thing that is noteworthy 
with regard to the American meeting—namely, that there 
seems to be a greater degree of good fellowship reigning 
amongst professionals generally in the States than there is’ 
here. The Professional Photographers’ Association of this 
country, however, is doing much to break down professional 
jealousy and reserve. 

To pass to one or two of the subjects dealt with at 
the New York meeting, it will be seen from the reports 
that far more attention is paid to the elements of photo- 
graphic business in America than is the case in this 
country. Here one is continually hearing that competition 
is so very keen, but we gather that it is equally as keen 
throughout the States. But there are two forms of com- 
petition—that of price and that of quality. The former only 
is usually classed as such in this country. But the latter 
seems to be better recognised in the States than here, and 
is healthy competition. There is no question that the 
public generally do appreciate go « work, even if they have 
to pay a somewhat higher pric .or it. We know of some 
houses that are turning out really good ordinary every- 
day portraits at three for half-a-crown, while for the same 
kind of picture the middle-class man—as we may term 
him—charges something like double the price. Ii the 
atter were to improve his work artistically, as well as 
technically, he could successfully compete with his rival, 
even with his higher prices. It costs no more for material 
o produce a high-class picture than a mediocre one, and 
in all the papers read at the American conference stress was 
aid on the point that improving the work was the most 
successful means of improving the business. In the States 
there seems to be a great tendency to raise prices by putting 
a higher priced picture of correspondingly higher merit 


. 
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before the public, and this, according to several speakers, 
had proved very successful. In some instances the prices 
had been doubled and even quadrupled with success. Here 
the trend is too often to lower them. 

One thing that was specially dwelt upon at the con- 
ference—and it is one that is often overlooked here—is 
the necessity of a good business lady in the reception- 
room. We here quote what one speaker said, but the 
Same views were expressed by several leading photo- 
graphers:—“We have all found in our experience that 
prospective customers are not always decided as to what 
they want, and yet they are willing to spend a little money. 
Therefore, the next important thing to do is to employ the 
services of a good receptionist. To sell pictures is a born 
tact, and not one that is easily acquired. You cannot use 
too much care in the selection of your receptionist, for 
the simple reason that, if a mistake is made in the lighting 
or posing of your sitter under the skylight, there is a 
remedy in the re-sitting; but if a mistake is made in the 
handling of your patrons in the reception-room, amd they 
are allowed to leave your studio dissatisfied, there is no 
remedy. In view of these facts, you can readily realise 


that it is of vital importance to have a qualified recep- | 


tionist.” We have frequently been in reception-rooms 
and noticed the lack of business tact on the part of the one 
in charge, such, indeed, in some instances, as would not 
be tolerated for a week in an ordinary shop. Touching 
the same matter, another point which was raised by one 
speaker and is deserving of consideration is the practice 
of encouraging the sitter to call at the studio and examine 
the proofs instead of posting them to her with all their 
blemishes unexplained, to answer for themselves in a court 
without counsel and before a judge who often is lacking 
in the judicial faculty. A lady who will suddenly make up 
her mind that the photographs are no good when they 
reach her at-her house will very likely take a quite different 
view of them when they are offered to her at the photo- 
grapher’s, and though this plan is not one which can be 
followed up in large towns, it is capable of application in 
many cases. And it has the advantage that in the hands 
of a photographer or his reception lady, who is clever at 
selling, it lends itself to the booking of orders, additional 
to the one first contemplated by the sitter. 


Every portrait turned out of a studio, with the phi 
grapher’s name upon it, being an advertisement for g 
or evil, according to the description of photograph 
should be borne in mind that a single bad picture will 
more harm to a business than a score of excellent ones | 
do good. To this the American photographers seem 
attach more value than we in this country. 

Another matter which seemed to have been much dy 
upon at the meeting, and which is much neglected he 
is the importance of a show-case as a means of attract 
custom. Here photographers are very prone to crowd. 
show-cases with specimens of a heterogenous charae| 
Passers-by who have seen them a few times are no lon 
attracted by them. But if fewer specimens were show 
say, half a dozen instead of two or three dozen—and if 4] 
were changed every week or two, and care taken that 
costumes of the new ones were in keeping with the seas 
the case would be a constant source of attraction. One 
the speakers at the conference mentioned that he kney 
photographer in a small country town who adverti 
that he would put a fresh portrait in his show-case ev 
day, and as in the small place everybody knew everyhe 
else, people were continually visiting the case to see wh 
portrait was in it. It was stated that a photographer 
another town posts the names of those whose portraits he } 
taken the previous week, and announces that the pictu 
could be seen in the show-case. These methods natura 
attracted much attention, and are said to have broug 
much business to the studio. Whether such a sche 
would answer here will very much depend upon the i¢ 
of the people of the locality, yet there is a decided nove 
in it. One thing is certain, and that is that, where spe 
mens are shown, a few distributed in a large show-ca 
which are constantly being renewed, are far more attract 
than a much larger number crowded into the same spi 
and seldom changed. 

In the above only a few of the business points dealt w: 
at the New York conference have been alluded to. Pho 
graphers in this country will do well, however, to re 
the reports of the meetings, as some of them can scaret 
fail to impart some hint or other of assistance in stirri 
up a stagnant business, or, perhaps, further increasing 
flourishing one. 


EXPOSURE 


IN PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tue question of the proper exposure to give in photographing 
with a pinhole is a matter which would seem to admit of as great 
latitude of opinion as do the vexed subjects of Tariff Reform 
and Bimetallism. Every doctor has his rule, but in their rules 
the doctors disagree sadly. Indeed, the anxious enquirer after 
the matter of pinhole exposures finds such a bewildering choice 
of rules submitted to him by the different authorities that he 
might be pardoned for resolving to eschew precept altogether, 
and trust his practice to luck or to his innate exposure sense. 

It seemed to me, therefore, that a definite investigation of 
the subject of pinhole exposures was called for, and this article 
summarises the preliminary results of sweh an investigation. 
The object aimed at in undertaking this work was the establish- 
ment, if possible, of some precise and unequivocal rule which 
would enable the proper exposures for pinhole work to be 
deduced from any of the ordinary tables of exposures for lens 
work. 


Suppose the correct exposure with a lens working at £ is one 


second, then the correct exposure for the same lens stopped 


fF w\2 
down to neg Would, of course, be (*) seconds. Let us call # 


3 NX. i 
ratio (2) the “aperture ratio exposure” for the smaller st 


[Henceforward the term “ aperture ratio exposure ” will be co 
tracted into A.R. exposure.] 


: S if p 
Again, suppose we have a lens working at —, for which t 
v 
correct exposure is one second, and we require the equivale 


exposure for a pinhole working at om One might be excust 
ne 


for hastily concluding that the equivalent exposure with # 


pinhole would be less than the A.R. exposure (=), for in t 


case of the pinhole there are neither lens thicknesses prese 
to absorb the light nor lens surfaces to reflect it. In this 00 
nexion Abney writes :—“In calculating the exposure with 
pinhole, the same rule must be applied as in calculating it f 
lenses with different apertures in the diaphragms, thoug 
owing to the absence of all intervening glass, thé pinhole mi 
have an advantage.” (Treatise on Photography, p. 277.) 1 
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periments about to be described prove, however, that the 
mivalent exposure with the pinhole is always greater, and not 
ss, than the calculated A.R. exposure. The equivalent pinhole 
posure = m x A.R. exposure — where mis greater than unity, 
enceforth in this article m will be called “ the pinhole factor.” 
The pinhole used in my experiments was made by boring 
rough thin zine foil with a number 12 needle, using a fine 
zor hone for removing the burr, and finally cleaning out the 
sle by treatment with dilute acid. The foil was glued to a 
faterhouse diaphragm held in a lens mount from which the 
mses had been removed. The diameter of the hole was deter- 
ined by first photographing through the microscope a stage 
icrometer reading to thousands of an inch, replacing the micro- 
eter by the pinhole and adjusting the stage till it was 
seurately focussed, and then finally photographing the hole 
1 the same plate as had already been exposed to the micro- 
eter. The mean diameter of the hole was .014 in. 

The general method of procedure was as follows :—A sheet of 
hite paper illuminated from both sides by Welsbach lights 
as placed in a vertical plane at a distance of about 2 ft. in 


ont of a camera provided with a Goerz double anastigmat lens | 


series IIT.). [The position of the nodes of the lens had pre- 
iously been determined, as also its effective aperture when 
opped down to f/32, nominal—the only lens aperture at which 
mmparisons with pinhole performances have as yet been made. 
; was when measuring this aperture that I discovered the 
mewhat disconcerting fact that the absolute diameter of the 
is opening differs appreciably according as it is closed from 
igher apertures down to [/32, or opened up from lower aper- 
wes to f/32.] With the lens set at f/32 the paper sheet was 
ieussed, and then, making use of a repeating back, exposures 
- one, two, and three minutes were given. A preliminary 
periment had shown that such exposures were well within 
1e latitude of the plates used (Imperial special rapid), ie., 
1at such exposures under the conditions observed gave densities 
fing within the rectilinear portion of the Hurter and Driffield 
arve. 

The distance between the node of emission of the lens and the 
late was now measured, and the aperture ratio under the con- 
itions of working was calculated from this measurement, and 
ae known effective aperture corresponding to f/32 nominal. 

The lens was next replaced by the pinhole and a measure- 
ient made of the distance between the pinhole and the plane 
f the plate. This distance, divided into the diameter of the 
inhole, gave the “f number” at which the pinhole worked. 
the repeating back, still containing the same plate, was replaced 
n the camera, and two or more exposures of long duration 


In the diagram below the lens densities are plotted as 


ordinates, and the logarithms of the minutes of lens exposures 


as abscisse. The curve ADB drawn through the loci so deter- 
mined is a straight line. A line CD is now drawn at right 
angles to the density axis from the point .97 corresponding to. 
the density of the pinhole patch, and from the point D where 
this line cuts the curve AB a vertical DE is dropped, cutting 
the log. exposure axis at a point E corresponding to an exposure 
of 2.255 minutes. 
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Hence, it follows that an exposure of 2.255 minutes with the 
lens is equivalent to a pinhole exposure of 291 minutes, or one 
291 
2.285 
But pinhole exposure = pinhole factor x R.A. Exposure. 
or 129 = pinhole factor x 81. 

.. pinhole factor = 16. 


minute with the lens = = 129 minutes with the pinhole. 


The question now arises, is the pinhole factor 1.6 thus deter- 
mined valid for the same pinhole at all possible plate distances? 
Is it a constant for the pinhole? My experiments show that 
such is not the case. As the plate distance from the pinhole 
decreases—i.e., as the R.A. exposure number decreases—the pin- 
hole factor also decreases. This is clearly indicated by the: 
results of three series of experiments tabulated below :— 


Distance of pinhole R.A. Exposure Piuhole factor. 


from plate. 


sxtending in one case to nearly five hours) were given. These I 128 m,m. 60°6 1°42 mae 
inhole exposures were in general so ordered that the densities 1h 159 2 m.m. 68-2 1:48 (aaa 
. Ill 254 m.m. 81 16 hos}? 


esulting were intermediate between the extreme densities ob- 
ained with the lens exposures. 

The plate was then developed, and the densities of the patches 
rere measured in a Simmance Abady flicker photometer, very 
indly placed at my disposal by Mr. W. Shortt, of the London 
nd South-Western Railway Company. The density readings 
vere in all cases mean results derived from wonderfully con- 
ordant readings of the photometer taken by three independent 
Ybservers. 

The method of utilising the results so obtained is illustrated 
yy the following example :— 


2 T 
Pinhole at a7 


This fact that the pinhole factor increases with the A.R. 
exposure number shows that the rule usually given for quad- 
rupling the time of exposure when the distance between the pin- 
hole and plate is doubled is quite inaccurate. It shows, in other 
words, that the inverse square law of the intensity of light 
cannot be applied in pinhole photography with a view to deter- 
mining the amount of photographic action on the plate. If 
with the low-light intensities prevailing in pinhole photography 
the photographic action were proportional to the light intensity, 
then the pinhole factor determined for one plate distance would 
be good for all plate distances. It would appear, then, that 


EATS pe we have in these results an object-lesson in what Abney has ! 

R. A. Exposure = (aa) Sie ealled “the failure of a photographic law.” The statement 

Se iF Density. that with respect to the amount of photographic action, diminu- : 

minutes. $3 | tion in intensity of light can be compensated for by a propor- oe , 
i i ee ab) tional increase in the time of exposure is valid only in the case of 
Lens... bbe se os bons, 24 eee Re ‘90 5 ‘ a ; = 6 : eee 
\3 = 1145 | lights of considerable intensity. When the light intensity is 
Pinhole .. a a a 20) ‘97 very low (as in the case of pinhole photography), then the state~ 
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ment breaks down ; and the time of exposure must be increased 
in a greater ratio than that in which the intensity of a feeble 
light is diminished in order to secure constancy of photographic 
-action at differing plate distances. 

It should be noted that the “pinhole factors” quoted in the 
above table are, to a close approximation, a linear function of 
the R.A. exposure numbers. Plotting the results given in the 
‘table, an approximately straight line is found to express the 
‘dependence between the two sets of variables. Whether the 
‘simple relationship indicated is merely a fortuitous result of 
‘experimental errors, or whether it is the expression of law, I 
would not venture at present to decide. The approximate linear 
relationship is, however, suggestive, and it will shortly be made 
the subject of further investigation. Should the existence of 
such proportionality be definitely established, we should be in 
possession of a simple geometric method for determining the 
correct pinhole exposure for any camera extension. 

Experiments will also be undertaken with pinholes of larger 
diameter than .014 in. From what hag preceded one would 
be led to anticipate that under otherwise similar conditions the 
pinhole factor will decrease as the pinhole diameter increases. 


What, then, is the practical outcome of the work 
in this article? 

1. That the correct pinhole exposure is, with the small P 
holes used in practice, always greater than that calculated 
a basis of relative aperture ratios. 

2. That the inverse square law cannot be applied in caleul; 
ing relative exposures at varying plate distances from one aj 
the same pinhole. 

5. That using a pinhole made by a number 12 needle, the pi 
hole exposure factor by which the A.R. exposure numbers ( 
must be multiplied, varies from 1.6 to 1.42 as the plate distan 
diminishes from 254 m.m. to 128 m.m. 

It will be seen, then, that the results so far obtained lea 
us yet far from the realisation of the aim and object stated | 
the second paragraph of this article. They turn out to | 
specific, and not general, in their nature. Still, these regu] 
are of such a character as to foster the hope that futu 
work along the lines laid down resulting in a more extensiy 
series of data of the same nature may ultimately result j 
some kind of exposure metre of general applicability in pinho] 
practice. -  Doveras Caryear, | 


summaris 


THE SALON OF THE PARIS PHOTO - CLUB. 


‘Tue Salon of the Paris Photo-Club is held this season at the 
Palais de Glace, Champs Elysées, the Palace of Fine Arts of 
the City of Paris having been closed to all unofficial exhibitions 
by a vote of the Municipal Council. The fine galleries occupied 
two years running by the French Photographic Salon will now 
be given up to solitude and a collection of the stretches of 
paintings ordered by the town for decoration of public build- 
ings. 

The lighting of the Palais de Glace is excellent, and equally 
distributed over the panels specially erected round the par- 
queted rink; also the wall surface being considerably greater 
than that of the Petit Palais, the frames are further apart, 
and the general aspect infinitely more pleasing. 

The Salon was opened on Saturday, the 16th, by M. Dujardin 
Banmetz, Ministre des Beaux Arts, and M. Brown, Director of 
the Fine Arts Department of the City of Paris. Fifteen hun- 
‘dred people visited the Salon between two and six, amongst 
which many artists and several well-known art critics, such as 
de Meurville, de la Sizeranne, Bapst, ete. 

The English School is represented by sixty-two frames. 
standard of this carefully chosen collection is as high as usual, 
which is saying much, and we are particularly grateful to Mr. 
‘Craigie, who brought it together, for having added such an 
attraction to our Salon. The peculiar scheme of tone adopted 
by the English pictorialists at the outset has been noticed— 
not always favourably— by the French public and art critics. 
Tt has been partly modified since, and to-day the works of the 
staunch, or occasional, Supporters of the sombre style suffer 
still more from the neighbourhood of pictures of a more modern 
and vivid character. Mr. Craig Annan unites the two opposite 
styles, and shows two very different pictures indeed, the 
“Portrait of Mr. Cunninghame-Graham” and a magnificent 
piece of colour, “The Thames at Hampton Court,” whilst Mr. 
Hollyer with the “ Portraits of J. Evans and Mr. Jovey,” keeps 
to his original methods. Six pictures by the Baron yon Meyer, 
an able member of our Photo-Club, are far in advance of what 
he has hitherto exhibited. Amongst these the portrait of Mrs. 
Kasebier and an open-air portrait have attracted universal 
attention. Mr. Crooke sends a fine portrait of Miss Leslie St. 
John, Mr. Horsley Hinton two large landscapes, in his well- 
known and suggestive style, “Rylstone ” and “ Miredale,” Mr. 


The 


| view. 


| values, 


Holding a well-balanced group o figures, “Music.” “im 

Seine,” by Mr. Latham, is an impressive view of Notre Damé 

de Paris. Mr. Latham, I see, has not been able to scuttle the 

big lighter in the foreground. I know that lighter, and its 

obstinacy, well, and can sympathise with the author. A pretty 
symphony in grey, by Mr. W. Cadby, and an excellent portrait 
of a lady, just right in definition and values: from Mrs. Cadby, 
Kipling’s cat—but one would have liked to see the sulky back 
of the unsympathetic brute silhouetted against some lonely 
perspective of tall, straight trees—this from a literary point of 
Mr. E. Calland’s “Freeman’s Wharf” is essentially 
French in treatment (Mr. Calland may or may not take this as 
acompliment!). It is a striking example of the effect that may 
be extracted from otherwise uninteresting materials by a clever 
opposition between blacks and whites, a careful rendering of 
\ and the choice of a pleasing and artistic medium. 
“Mater Amabilis,” by Mrs. Barton, is a well-composed group, 
for Mrs. Barton knows how to place her figures, but we do not 
find in this picture, nevertheless full of sentiment, the admir-| 
able quality of flesh texture that strikes us in “ St. Ursula,” 
by the same author—a fascinating composition in the simple, 
naif style of the primitives—all but the hose of the model, which 
has a suspicion of modern sauciness. But the hand is a picture 
by itself. Further on a delicate sketch by Dr. Evershed “La 
Grue et La Bruine ” ; the Bank of England tour de force by Mr. 

Craigie, a clever piece of work full of dignity and individual 
expression ; a sunlight effect by Mr. Blake, well thought out 
and finely treated ; and two excellent landscapes by Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Barnett’s interesting work reminds us of that of Mr. 

Crooke—reduced. His photogaphs have a steel-engraving 
quality that is most pleasing. The hand in “Joan of Arc” is 
worth studying, but—Rere is a case for the Puyo-Pulligny 
anachromatic lens—Mr. Charles Collett’s nose and his ear par- 
take of strikingly different foci! 

Further on: “Mount St. Michel,” by Mr. Cochrane. May I 
timidly suggest an improvement to this powerful apotheosis of 
one of the marvels of Brittany? I know the Mount well, I 
have visited it seven or eight times in the last fifteen years, 
and have been able to witness the decline and fall of Madame 


Poulard’s cooking—proportional to the ever-increasing invasion 
French provincial tourists I have 


of the most hideous herd of 
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met. Now I feel obliged (notwithstanding my admiration 
Mr. Cochrane’s talent) to admié the truth of certain criti- 
is I have gathered from the remarks of our more enlightened 
tors. It has been said that in Mr. Cochrane’s picture 
int St. Michel “looks small.” And I think the cause of the 
rfing of the motive lies in’the enormous size of the white 
‘ulus that forms a background to it. Would Mr. Cochrane 
a more horizon-like style of cloud as a setting to the far 
y pyramid of rock and hewn stone—just as an experiment? 
the same author “The Barrel,” an excellent piece of work 
a oily transparent browns. Mr. Keighley’s pictures are 
ays remarkable in composition and full of sentiment. “The 
pherdess ” and “ The Halt” are good examples of the artist’s 
sonal manner; but he is undoubtedly at a disadvantage 
b his neighbours at our Salon om the score of the medium he 
chosen, which does not seem to allow of accents or differ- 
treatment of different textures. Many of the English, and 
sral of the American exhibitors appear to take little or no 
srest in this matter. Perhaps on the other side the French- 
a give it undue importance. Nevertheless, Mr. Keighley’s 
+k has been greatly admired. So has Mr. Mortimer’s, 
ose poetic rendering of the more wrathful moods of the 
an is quite unequalled. His pictures have been particularly 
‘iced in several of the leading papers. 

the English exhibits are hung together on the central panel 
the left side of the room, and on the two adjoining panels 
ween the Photo-Secession and the Belgian exhibition, in 
‘ellent light. 

\mongst the thirty-five pictures sent by the Photo-Secession 
find six by Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn of very high quality. 
e portrait of Bernard Partridge has attracted quite special 
sice from the French artists, with the splendid effect of sun- 
ht and reflected light in “Wier’s Close,” Edinburgh. There 
a gamut of light and shade in this simple picture that gives 


a rare satisfaction to the eye. Six striking contributions in 
monochrome and colour by Mr. Steichen, several by Mr. 
Clarence White, amongst which the “Flute de Pan” has been 
specially noticed. Mr. Stieglitz shows a fine study of horses 
and “The Canter,” a picture full of suggestive atmosphere ; 
Mrs. Kasebier, six pictures which are excellent examples of the 
extraordinary versatility of the talented author; Mr. Frank 
Eugene, two prints from etched negatives, of a very peculiar 
quality. The whole collection is of a very high order, and 
maintains the well-deserved reputation of the American school. 

The Belgian School, after a momentary eclipse, asserts itself 
anew. Messrs. Misonne, Leys, Wetrems, and several others 
show more than promising work. Spain, who seemed to be 
quite out of the race up to now, is represented by Messrs. 
Carlos Fingo-Pisacca and Mabit, who are laying the founda- 
tion of an interesting school. From Italy we have some delicate 
work by M. Guido Rey, and some good things by Messrs. 
Ciutto, Licino, Farini and Alfredo Ornano. The Latins are 
awakening. 

Amongst the French exhibits the most noticeable are those of 
Major Puyo, monochrome and in colours, of Mlle. Laguarde, 
Geay, Dubreuil, Grimprel le Bégue, Besson, Bucquet, Manry. 
Dillaye, Sollet, Mlle. Massion. M. Hachette. The two last 
exhibitors show excellent examples of the Rawlins process. 
Bromide is nearly extinct in the French section—platinum is: 
rare, most of the pictures being printed on pure gum bichro- 
mate, or so-called ready-made gum bichromate papers such 
as Fresson, Artistique, Hocheimer, or Artigue papers. Three 
exhibitors have adopted the oil process and many more will 
take it up later on. On the whole the exhibition is good— 
not so select as the ‘Photographic Salon, for its purpose is 
broader and tends towards encouraging rising talent, but un- 
doubtedly superior to last year’s show. 


Rosert Dmmacry. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ETHICS. 


The greater portion of a Lecture by Pirie MacDonald before the Washington (U.S.A.) Convention. 


mics Webster describes as being the science of human duty. 
ery other profession that we know of that has been established 
‘any length of time has found itself forced to a system of ethics— 
system of understanding, man to man, each to the other realises 
wa certain course is the only cowrse which is right, and that all 
er courses are wrong. 

Due to the fact very probably that this profession of ours is so 
mparatively recont of birth, we have not been a ble to get together 
d arrange a code of ethics. We know individually what we 
lieve to be right and wrong, but we are all built differently, and 
iat one man considers right the other man considers not quite 
sht, and the result is instead of a line being drawn absolutely 
saight, it wavers, and the result is that we do have, as I heard 
marked only a short time ago, a lot of petty jealousies. My 
ends, I believe that they are not jealousies, bu largely a lack of 
derstanding of one another. 
We have in New York City an organisation that has been putting 
ople together in groups, and those people who have been associated 
ost closely together have an infinitely better und erstanding of one 
tother than any scattered set of photographers of the same number 
the world. 


The Duties We Owe. 

In considering this question of ethics—and, truly, I do not propose 
wring you with a long dissertation on the science of right and 
rong, but it is absolutely necessary to explain the proposition in 
‘der that I may logically draw to an end. In the ethics of photo- 
aphy we must have three vital points which we must consider. 
he first is. 

1. That duty we owe to the patron. 


| the photographer is entitled to, 


%. There is the duty which we owe to the profession ; and, 

3. There is the duty which we owe to ourselves. 

The duty that we owe to, the patron is beyond any kind of ques- 
tion the first duty. Because of this unformed condition that we are 
in we have been prone to look on the customer, the patron, as com- 
mon prey ; a person from whom we are to extract absolutely everything 
which is extractable, and give him just as little as possible. When ib 
comes to a matter of the rights of the customer in the negatives 
which we have made we have been very prone, many of use, to forget, 
or to, at any rate, elide the importance of the value of the privacy 
of the customer. We must definitely get down to some line of pro- 
cedure; we must get down to an understanding, each photographer 
with the other, as to exactly how far the line of privacy does go, as 
to exactly what the customer is entitled to and as to exactly what 

so that if a photographer trans- 
gresses that law which we have agreed is to be followed, he will 
be cut of from communion with us because he is not an honourable- 
man according to the voice of photography as expressed in its 
ethics. 

There are many duties that we have to our customers. The duty 
of giving our best, the duty of giving our absolute devotion, honour,. 
and unswerving fidelity. 


Duties to the Profession. 


The duties to the fraternity are an entirely different matter. It is 
a secondary interest as compared with the duty to the patron, but it 
nevertheless is an exceedingly important one, the duty that you and. 
T owe to one another. When a client comes in and mentions the name 
of my friend, instinctively I say, even while I do not agree, perhaps, 
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with his artistic theories ; even while I think, perhaps, that his work 
is not what he might make it—I say: “Yes, my friend; a bully 
good worker.” A man who doesn’t say that of his friend is no 
fiend, and we should al occupy the position of friends, one to 


another. (Applause.) That is the reason for ethics. It breeds 
equality, that there be no one man bigger than an- 
other, and no one man smaller than another. The motto of 


the New York State Socie y is “ Equality.” Equality is the founda- 
tion of ethics. You will find as you look the matter over that 
unless there is absolute equality it is impossible to agree on any 
common ground. Unless there is the feeling of equality it is impos- 
sible to‘do that duty which we owe one to the other. 

I claim that it is the duty of every photographer to every other 
photographer to lead the next man to the point that he believes is 
the proper one to occupy ; not necessarily the right one, but the one 
he ibelieves is the right one to occupy. And so we might follow this 
subject through. 


Dignifying the Profession. 


Every once in a while somebody says we must dignify the profes- 
sion, and beyond any question it is true; we must dignify the pro- 
fession. We must dignify the profession by acting absolutely 
honourable every time. We are undignified as a profession. Fre- 
quently we do find people who do unprofessional things, things we 
know are unprofessional, and the result is that a while ago I went 
to an affair dressed as other gentlemen were dressed, and I believed 
myself entitled to as much respect as any man in the room, and a man 
who is in the rubber business said to me: 

“Going to make a flash-light of the bunch?” (Laughter.) 

And I said to him: “Are you going to sell some of your damned 
old rubber hose?” It was the only opportunity for getting even. 
But you know truly that if we go to an affair of that kind as a pro- 
fessional man we should not go disguised as waiters; we should 
go as professional people, do our work and get out and not crowd 
in in a suit of evening clothes and try to do two things at once. And 
if we do go in as gentlemen we should protect ourselves as I then 
protected myself, 

When it comes to real fraternity; when it comes to getting 
together, really closely getting together and getting down to the 
essence of the term fraternity, there is one thought I want to give 
you. I believe it to be an absolute truth. -I want you to remember 
that “what you give will be returned to you in kind.” I want you 
to believe with me tha just so sure as you lead a fellow craftsman 
off with a lie, just so sure will you be lied back to. There are people 
who have had trust misplaced in them, but I believe that the average 
will hold mighty good, that every time you do give out honestly 
and squarely a piece of encouragement, a piece of heart, a piece of 
knowledge, that the same thing in kind is returned to you. 

The only possible basis on which a code of ethics can exist is that 
We must give and not always take; that we must hand out what 
we believe to be right; that after we have agreed to a thing we must 
live up to it, even though it cuts. 

The Section Idea. 


Over in New York State a couple of years ago it was felt that an 
organisation of photographers should be perfected. On looking the 
ground over we decided that a meeting once a year was not adequate. 
We found that out by experience, and our friend Seavy will 
probably remember the instance, that when the National Convention 
was cut off two years the thing didn’t go. If it had been put off for 
four years you wouldn’t haye gotten even the officials together. The 
result was that away back in Chicago in ninety something or other 
we decided it was necessary to hold the national convention every 
year in order that it might be kept warm. The truth is that to hold 
a meeting once a year only, you only keep in touch by your finger- 
tips, you don’t really get hold of one another; you don’t get on to 
each other’s favourite yarns and don’t know how much to discount— 
(laughter)—so in New York State we artanged to divide the State up, 


secondarily to the State Society, into what we called sections. W 
have, for instance, in New York City a section composed of abou 
forty-five members. Then there are centres at other points; 4 
Albany, another centreing about Rochester, and another section ha 
recently been formed on the Hudson River centering at Plougl 
keepsie, half-way between New York and Al bany. The effect j 
that while this is only our second year there were 350 people at th 
convention. It is true some came from outside of the State, but th 
main part of them were people from inside the State of New York 
In New York City we have over forty who attend the meetings ¢ 
the local society regularly every month. 

When we first organised the New York City section I went up an 
down Fifth Avenue and called on some of the people three and foy 
times, but they said “No, no; the thing won't go; we would lik 
to go to accommodate you, as far as that is concerned, but there i 
Mr. So-and-so down the street--———” and I got every man to go then 
as my personal friend, to meet me, because I wanted him to; anc 
we got through with the business of organisation in about three 
quarters of an hour, and then they “chewed the rag” tor three hours, 
just tickled to death to meet one another. People who had! lived 
on the same block for years went there and didn’t know each other’s 
faces, and each believed the other man was a crook. (Laughter, 
That, unfortunately, is the condition in other places. If you see a 
man from some particular town he says, “I like Mr. So-and-so” in 
such another town, “ but the man in my town, he is bad.” 

In New York we have the bitterest kind of competition. We do 
not get much more money for our pictures than people in 
smaller towns, where expenses are much smaller, while our expenses 
are enormous, and it means that in order to preserve ourselves we 
have to go in and compete, and the bitteres competitors are the 
best of friends in New York--you see the word comes in all the time. 

Some of you are going to point to the fact that at this past meet- 
ing in New York there was a bit of friction between our section and 
the executive. I believe that we were right, and I guess that the 
executive believed as honestly that they were right, but the very 
fact of there being a division of idea proves the necessity for the 
section; in one town from the interest in another; it proves that 
there is a separated interest; it proves that Pittsburg needs some- 
thing that the District of Columbia does not need; it proves that 
you are able to get together on a common basis of real friendliness 
in Pittsburg, and that you in Washington, having common interests, 
are able to get together. 

We never admit any of these Women’s Christian Temperance 
Association people as members because it interferes with the wishes 
of the majority. (Laughter). I am very fond of many of them 
myself, but I am a great believer in the law of the majority. We 
always arrange so that we have a bit to eat and a drop to drink and 
a couple of cigars to a man at our meetings, and we don’t stand 
around and wait for people to propose things. Men vie with one 
another in proposing. One says: “Old chap, I haven’t had a drink 
with you for a long time,” and the result is they are glad to see each 
other and there is a genuine fraternal feeling. You may say this is 
a long way from ethics. I want to tell you the section is the birth- 
place of ethics. I want to tell you it is not among people whose’ 
interests are absolutely alike, but among people whose interests are 
different, that ethics can be bred at all. Ethics are made to pull 
people together to some common end; to pull people together so 
that they really understand and believe each other. 

I hear around the hall some one say, “ Well, photographers won't 
live up to it.” Iam a member of a conference. In that conference 
one of the biggest men in America, one whose tongue yields English 
that burns, I called down so that he apologised publicly for suggest 
ing that our profession was not up to the average—morally. I want 
you to know that we are better than the average—morally; that 
we can and do live together in peace and in harmony, if we know 
one another well enough. I would like to see you folks next year 
form a dozen groups and try the scheme out, 


Cototr photography, according to a halfpenny daily paper, is too 
correct for portraiture, inasmuch as it may render the eye of 
orange colour should the sitter accidentally wink at the moment of 
exposure. This remarkable phenomenon is noticeable in what 
‘our contemporary calls the “Sangard-Sheppard” process. 


| 
| 


A PRESENTATION took place last week to Mr. W. F. Judge, manager 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Portrait Co., Ltd., at their Dublin 
branch, 58, Capel Street. The presentation, which took the form of 
a purse of sovereigns and a gold watch, was subscribed by the staff 
and outside friends. 
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THE BASIS OF THREE-COLOUR 


$< 
(Translated from “Das Atelier.”) 


ll methods of three-colour photography the coloured image is 
ys obtained by the combination of three monochromes, which 
either of a material nature or are formed by reflection or pro- 
on of coloured light. To the former class belong the trans- 
nt pictures on films or glass, three-colour carbon prints, or 
e produced by imbibition processes like pinatype. It is im- 
ial how they are made, whether superimposed or printed one 
op of the other. 

ie pictures are, however, formed in quite a different way in 
e-colour reflection or projection methods. In the latter they 
projected by a triple lantern on to a screen; in the former 
pparatus such as a chromoscope is used. 


Subtractive and Additive Synthesis. 

the three material pictures are placed one on top of the other, 
colours are formed in exactly the same way as though the dyes 
aselves were mixed, whilst by superposition of the images on a 
m the phenomena observed are those produced by the mixture 
oloured lights. When mixing powdered or dissolved colouring 
fers a dark compound colour is always formed; if to the mix- 
‘a third dye is added the colour will become darker, and, with 
ible choice of the components, black can be formed. With 
y new addition of dye some of the reflected rays of light are 
yved, and such material mixtures are therefore called “subtrac- 
synthesis.” If, on the other hand, coloured light is projected 
fo a screen and then on to the same place light of another 
ar is thrown, a compound colour of greater brilliancy is formed, 
yery part of the surface is illuminated by two sources of light. 
thus with every further colour the brightness of the mixture 
eases, and with suitably chosen colours white is formed. The 
ured lights are added, therefore in this case we talk of “addi- 
_ synthesis.” 


with the compound colour, which lies mid 


certain amount of white. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


way between them, a 


2. Tf one of the mixed lights alters continuously the appearance 


of the mixture algo alters continuously. 


3. Lights of similar appearance always give simi 


ar mixtures. 


The quantity of white which is formed in the mixture is greater, 


the greater the difference or separation of t 


ponents, and the mixture of complementary colours is 


he colours of the com- 
white. The 
proportion of 


brilliancy of the mixed colours is increased by the 
white, but the saturation is decreased. 
The second law requires a systematic continuity of the compound 


colours, it insures the rigorous connection between t 
he constituent prints and the compound colours formed by their 


of t 


combination. 


exactly like simple spectral colours. 
the lights used in three-colour projection— 


he gradations 


The third law requires special examination, for from this it is 


obvious that light compounded of complementary co 
The spectrum peculiarities of 


ours behaves 


hat is, the absorption 


ratios of the so-called reproduction filters—are without any influence 


on the results, and one has only to take 
colour and saturation. The three coloured 
suitably chosen, give as pure a white as 
colours are used. 


In the additive methods of three-colour p 


known, three positives are made from the 


covered with vermilion-red, ultramarine-b 


glasses, and then pro 


into consideration the 
ights, therefore, when 
when simple spectrum 


hotography, as is well 
negatives. They are 
ue, and yellow-green 


jected one on the other on a white screen or 


combined by means of mirrors in a chromosco 


pe. 


All other colours ar 


ponents, and these co 


colours for the additi 
only partly correct, 


e formed by the mixture of these three com- 
jours are generally called the fundamental 
ve three-colour synthesis. That is, however, 
‘or one may equally as well consider those 


colours fundamental which are peculiar to the three positive consti- 
form the complete picture. The constituent 
he above-mentioned colours, but blue-green, 


What Should the Filters Be? 

ie constituent pictures in both cases are obtained, as is well 
yn, by three photographic exposures on the original behind 
ured filters. This process is called photographic colour decom- 
tion, separation, or analysis. 

is obvious that in this analysis of colour the later coloration 
ae three constituent images must be borne in mind, for the com- 
mts produced by photographic means should combine to give 
sult similar to the original. Another question is whether the 
iting up of the colours should be effected in the same way, 
vyhether the two methods are only to be differentiated by the 
aod of synthesis, or whether in the colour analysis other prin- 
48 must come into play, vecause perhaps the theoretical principles 
ae two processes are different. 


tuent images which 
images do not show 
yellow, and purple-red. 

In triple projection one of the lights is cut out by each positive, 
and therefore the latter appears on a white screen in the compound 
colour of the two other lights. If, for instance, a positive is placed 
in front of the red light, a blue-green positive image is formed on a 
white ground, and in the same way the blue and green projection 
images will give yellow and crimson images. he three constituent 
pictures thus show the same colours as those which are used in 
the so-called subtractive methods of three-colour photography, and. 
their combination corresponds equally then to a subtractive method, 
for by their mixture there is formed not white but black. The 
second and third laws are, however, absolutely maintained. 


t present the general opinion is to accept the latter view, for ‘ ‘ 
line is rigidly drawn between additive and subtractive filters ley Wnts, Riau Gy Gay ee ei insinieem tbhe ow 
the exposures. Further, for three-colour projection for obtaining methods ot three-colour ips ography is obtained ; welll, Sail tne 
constituent coloured images, those colours must be chosen which additive mang i ealloumed! iets, tke Gpoanatn composunionep lays 
espond to the three fundamental sensations of the Young-Helm- collab ay inate, His Ue. aeate, mantel Gallons, wineabe by Se 
z theory of colour vision, whilst quite independent of these in eye uaiitorn a powders on SoluneHS 15 tine sripenipont tem ws 
similar processes of three-colour printing, the constituent images stained theese Hlans, ney wesaltsy depend essenitinllyaleniaehy 
stained blue, red, and yellow. spectrum composition of the com ponents. ; : 

ae above considera ions necessitate a clearing up of the facts, W ith regard to this, the following rule me be dati down: If the 
bring into prominence the following questions which require absorption bands of the Ae outs ihe lee maxed oyeren ile wales 
vering :— stated above for additive light mixture approximately applies to he 
What is the difference between the additive and subtractive subtractive colour mixtures, with this difference, that black ana 
mixtures. not white is formed with the compound colour. Suitably chosen 
How important is the Young-Helmholtz theory in three-colour colours thus behave exactly ae sou lights 1f the tone olathe 

considered. 


compound colour only is 
proof of the difference between an additive and a sub- 
is usually advanced that yellow and blue 


bography ? 
What colours should be chosen as the fundamental colours? 
What difference exists between the additive and subtractive 


As a 


tractive colour mixture i 


rs? lights when mixed give white, whilst yellow and blue colours com- 
How should the filters be adjusted to a given make of plate? bine to a green. This difference only CHa INORHENE, according 
| to the various ideas of “blue” and “yellow,” for yellow and blue 
he Difference Between Additive and Sub- dyes also give colourless mixtures, when they are so chosen that 


their colours correspond to complementary lights. If this is denied, 
one must also declare the formation of a neutral grey impossible. 
This grey is only formed from a blue, which is formed of crimson 
and blue-green, and the third fundamental colour, yellow. 


tractive Colour Mixture. 
he following are the fundamental laws for the mixture of coloured 
is :— 
If two coloured lights are mixed there is always formed together 
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If the absorption bands overlap, then variations always appear, 
which can scarcely be determined beforehand except by intimate 
study of the spectral composition of the colours, 

If thus, for the two processes of colour photography, constituent 
images are used of equal colour, and if in the subtractive method 
colours are chosen which answer to the above requirements, there 
is—at least, theoretically—no impediment to prevent one from 
obtaining very nearly equal results. In practice, in the preparation 
of material three-colour prints, however, far greater difficulties have 
© be overcome, for the blackness of the pigments, their insufficient 
transparency, as well as the want of stable dyes which answer to 
the theoretical spectrum composition depreciate to a great degree the 
final result. 

The blackness of the pigments is especially troublesome; it is 
particularly noticeable when the colours are impressed on paper, 
because then only the weak light reflected from the white paper 
has to be considered, and this the coloured films only allow to pass 
in a very incomplete way. Transparencies illuminated by a bril- 
iant light appear much purer, even if they hardly attain the purity 
of the optically projected images. If the impure constituent images 
are combined, the blackness increases unduly, for it is in logarithmic 
projection. 

If we mix white with black, there is obtained even with 50 per 
cent. of black a very bright grey, in which no one would suspect 
the high proportion of black, If, however, the addition of black 
is gradually increased, this at once becomes unduly noticeable. 
From Fig. 1 will be seen the connection be ween the quantity of 


ri 


0-2 


0-4 


0-6 


Subjective Lensation. 


0-8 


0-8 06 0-4 0-2 0 
Objective Black, 
Fig. 1. 


black actually present and the subjective sensation. A green, for 
instance, which contains 50 per cent. of black, appears to us rela- 
tively pure, for we have the sensation that it is only degraded by 
10 per cent. of black; if, however, we add to this green just so 
much of the complementary red that the proportion of black is 
further increased 25 per cent., the colour has a very impure impres- 
sion, for we recognise in examination almost as much black as 
green. An objective proportion of black amounting to 75 per cent. 
corresponds practically, as the diagram shows, to a subjective sensa- 
tion of almost 40 per cent. of black. 

By this fact the difference between the various three-colour 
images is clearly defined; the three-colour projection images or the 
chromoscope pictures are extremely pure, therefore an increase of 
black by admixture of the complementary colours will only be 
slightly recognised, whilst the impure pigmentary images when 
combined must by the simultaneous increase in black have an 
unp-easant dirty appearance. 


Does Young’s Theory Apply in Three-colour 
Photography? 

A hundred years ago Thomas Young tried to explain the per- 
ception of all colours by only three independent colour-sensations. 
He assumed that in the eye there were three nerve fibrils, the excita- 
tion of which caused the colour sensations. The excitation of one 
nerve gave rise to the sensitation of red, that of the second pro- 
duced green, and that of the third violet. If all the nerve fibrils 


were equally excited we recognise the sensation of white, and wi 
simultaneous excitation, but in different degrees of two or thr 
of these nerves, all possible colour sensations are explained. 

In order to support this theory, which was later more ful 
worked out by Helmholtz, the proof must be brought forward th 
the three elementary colour sensations actually suffice to expla 
the whole scheme of colours—that is to say, that by the simultaneo 
action of red, green, and violet light on our eyes any possible colo 
sensation can be produced. 

As every colour can be split up into the simple colours of ¢, 
spectrum, the proof of Young’s theory will be obtained if the forme 
tion of all spectrum colours is effected by mixture of the thre 
components which correspond to the three fundamental sensations 
and which can be called the fundamental or primary colours. 

Thus we have here a physiological problem to solve, in whid 


we must note not only the formation of the spectral colours a 
regards hue, wut also as regards their saturation. If, for instanee 
two complementary spectrum colours—for instance, violet an 


yellow-green—are mixed so that white is formed, there is, accord 
ing to the discrimination of our eyes, a much smaller quantit; 
of violet than yellow-green required. The spectrum colours thu 
possess a different degree of saturation; violet is the most saturated 
then follow blue, red, orange, green, and yellow. 

Young chose the most widely separated colours in the spectrum 
—the red, green, and violet. When, however, later experiment 
in mixing these were made, 1t was not found possible to produc 
the intermediate colours with their full saturation. If, for instance 
the extreme spectrum red was mixed with the green of the E line 
a yellow was obtained which agreed in hue with the spectrum 
yellow, but which was too white. If a yellower green was use¢ 
so that a better yellow was obtained, then the mixture with viole 
save a too whitish blue. With the three spectrum colours choser 
he intermediate colours could be indeed obtained, but not of suff 
ient saturation. 

One is forced to the conclusion, therefore, that the fundamental 
sensations must correspond to much more saturated colours thar 
hose of the spectrum. These supersaturated primary colours cam- 
not be produced, as the spectral colours are the most saturated 
that we know; they can only be numerically estimated, and cal- 
culation proves that Young’s theory is actually in accord with these 
ypothetical fundamental colours. 

Besides the previously mentioned experiments of mixing the 
pectrum colours, others were made to clear up the question of the 
primary colours. The experiments with colour-blind persons were 
f great value, as were also the phenomena of visual fatigue as 
hown by our eyes after the continued action of different colours. 
The fundamental colours determined by various experimentalists 
agree so far, if the saturation is excluded, that they may be generally 
called red, green, and violet or blue, yet they show considerable 
differences. 

Kénig and Dieterici, F. Exner and V. Grinberg, have fixed on a 

bluish-green for the fundamental green; Clerk Maxwell and Helm- 
holtz choose a yellowish-green, The statements as to the primary 
blue vary between a greenish-blue (V. Griinberg) and a blue-violet 
Maxwell), whilst there is a fairly unanimous concensus as to the 
extreme end of the spectrum being called the primary red. 
With these primary colours the physiological process of colour 
vision has been explained, and it will now be seen that there is no 
authorisation to consider the same as the fundamental colours for 
hree-colour photography. If we had only to reproduce the spec- 
rum colours with their peculiar saturation, and to deal with colours 
of similar quality, the physiological primary system would be the 
correct one. ‘T'hree-colour photography has, however, quite another 
roblem to solve, for by its aid we have to reproduce the world of 
colour that lies around us, and to reproduce it equally correctly. 

The difference between the two problems is best explained 
graphically. 

Let us imagine a circle (Fig. 2) on the periphery of which are all 
the colours in continuity from red, through yellow, green, blue, and 
violet; further, that each colour extends over an equal space; 
further, that in the centre of the circle O there is white, and that 
in every radius between white and the peripheral colour lie whitish 
shades of that colour. Every two colours which are at the opposite 


© chog 


a ia 
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n 


ends of a diameter are complementary, and their intensity such that 
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nixing them they give white. The surface of the circle is then 
ixture surface, every diameter a mixture line, and the result of 
mixtures of colours can be geometrically determined by the 
ciple of the centre of gravity. 


Blau 


Gelb 


Blau = Blue. Gelbgrun = Yellow-Green. 
Blaugriin = Blue-Green, Gelb = Yellow. 
Grun = Green. Rot = Red. 


Aa, ® 
Fig. 2. 


‘in this surface we trace every point which corresponds in hue 
‘relative saturation to the spectrum colours, the result will be 
tye of approximately the form of the thick line curve in Fig. 2. 
colours are thereon designated by the letters of the Fraunhofer 
3. The spectral blue violet and the red are the most saturated, 
rare therefore the furthest from white, or O, the centre, whilst 
dw, green, and blue-green, being considerably less saturated, lie 


further from the circumference. The spectrum, blue-violet of the 
G line, should be assumed to lie on the periphery, and therefore all 
eripheral colours must be as saturated as this. If the colours of 
his curve are to be imitated by means of the three fundamental 
colours, they must be so chosen that the mixture triangle must 
enclose the spectrum curye.- The simplest plan is to choose those 
colours lying in a, b, and c; equally saturated colours—for instance, 
hose lying in ai, 01, cl—may be’ chosen. If one assumes still more 
brilliant colours as the primaries, then the mixture triangle may 
have any possible position as long as it encloses the spectrum colours. 
Other requirements are apportioned to those fundamental colours. 
which should be used for three-colour work. They are not required 
to possess the saturation of the spectrum colours, for the colours of 
objects which surround us do not reflect homogeneous spectrum light, 
but mixtures of the same, and these have always a less saturated 
appearance. But it must be possible to reproduce all colours of 
equal saturation, for in the world of colour round us we find yellow 
and green as saturated as blue and red, and, further, violet and 
purple, which do not exist in the spectrum, must also be considered. 
Material colours are also spectrum colours, and the ratio of the 
mixtures must thus be so arranged that colours of equal saturation 
are formed. 

If we assume that the material colours to be reproduced lie on 
the periphery of the circle K, they cannot be reproduced by mixture 
of the physiological colours a, b,c, or a, 61, cl; the three colours. 
symmetrically disposed in the colour circle a, 614, ct! be selected to 
satisfy these requirements. Therefore the choice of the three 
colours is quite immaterial, for the triangle a, b11, cl! may be rotated 
at will, and yet always enclose the circle K. If the physiological 
colours are to be used, then only those colours of equal saturation 
but of whitish hue lying in the circle K! can be obtained. 

Coloured lights or dyes, whick correspond to the physiological 
primaries, do not, therefore, equally apply to those material colours 
which we have to reproduce by colour photography. If such 
primary colours are used in optical synthesis, only very whitish 
compound colours will be partly formed, and in subtractive syn- 
thesis very black compound colours. 

From these considerations it ought to be clear that the Young- 
Helmholtz theory of colour vision possesses no importance, for the- 
theory of three-colour photography, and that it is therefore not 
correct to identify the physiological fundamental colours with those: 
of three-colour vhotography. A. von Hust. 


A COOL STUDIO, 


GLASS house is a veritable trap to catch heat, a fact of great | and several small ones work better than two larger ones. & 


antage to the gardener, but at times awkward for the photo- 
gher. A restful coolness and (what is almost as necessary) an 
garance of coolness is vital during summer. First and foremost 
tes Paul Clare in “ Wilson’s’’), good ventilation is needed. The 
i of an unventilated place is stagnant and depressing. Take a 
ar into such a room and she wilts and tires. Where available, 
umber of windows should be open—the more windows the less 
nce of draughts. Whenever sitters are not actually in the studio 
-is feasible, and often several windows may be open even when 
+k is in progress. But a good blow through is only a part of 
tilation. The quiet, automatic sifting of air through ventilators 
ieedful at all times, for there are seasons in spring: and fall— 
_in winter, too—when windows cannot be opened, but when 
thanged air becomes as foul and stagnant as in the heat of 
imer. 


Ventilation 

Tentilation must be carried out with some attention to the 
shods of air. It is well known that if air is passing out from 
top of a room it causes a draught under a door. The out- 
ng air, in short, must be replaced. If the door be sealed so that 
‘cannot pass under it, the room will grow stagnant in spite of 
hole at the top. Air exhibits a disinclination to pass out and 
by the same aperture. If a lath, or even a cord, be stretched 
oss the hole to divide it in two it will be found that a current 
air starts. So with our ventilators, we need more than one; 


row placed high in the slant and another row close to 
the floor will act best. It is commonly supposed that air 
cpmes in through the lower and passes through the upper ven- 
tilators. This is not necessarily so. Air does not float upwards 
in itself naturally; only when it is heated. In a room of stagnant 
air the flow may be downwards. It is possible to have a pool of 
“bad” air either at the roof or the floor; and so it is advisable 
to have ventilators near each. A single window opened does little 
good. If opened top and bottom a flow of air commences. 


How to Suggest Coolness. 

Fresh air attained, it is next necessary to have suggestions of cool- 
ness. A red-plush upholstered.chair is an abomination on a blazing 
day. If such a chair is in use it might be temporarily covered with 
some calico wrapper in a good photographic cool colour, or a chintz 
of quiet, unobtrusive pattern. A wicker chair is better, and some- 
times a deck chair, or even a hammock, is better still, though both 
may be used for unsuitable people unless the photographer is care- 
ful. Artificial plants should be retired and cool-looking growing 
ones used instead. Some of the lilies which grow in china bowls 
containing only pebbles and water are excellent for this purpose. 
Light thin draperies sometimes help the effect. 

The skylight frame is, of course, painted some light, cool shade. 
In some studios a little extra painting in cream or green or some 
such tint will help the general effect, as will a certain amount of 
shade. If the sitter passes from a dark dressing-room into a bright 
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studio, heat is at once suggested. If the dressing-room is brightly 
it and the studio screened, the suggestion will be coolness. 

Water has a restful look, and it should be used. But water must 
be clean and clear, and a globe of goldfish is a pretty ornament, 
and as good as a toy when children are present. 


Hot Weather Memoranda. 
Children, by the way, are thirsty little mortals, and often a 
fractious child is merely a thirsty one. A filter—one of those glass 
ones in which the drip, drip of the water may be watched—should 
© in every studio. A block or chips of ice floating in the water 
will ensure coolness. 

In hot weather we are not content with fresh air; we must feel 
he flow of it. A few hand fans should | e in every studio, either 
Japanese paper fans or palm leaves. The latter usually look better. 
And electric fans that do not buzz too much will send cool currents 
across the studio. 

Last, there is the operator himself. I have visions of a terrible 
sight, seen a quarter of a century ago. It was an old line “pro- 
fessor,” with somewhat long hair streaming over the collar of a 
velveteen jacket. The day was a hot one, the studio stuffy, and the 
professor was mopping himself with a arge brown-and-gold silk 
handkerchief. Poor little sitter! no wonder the child was fractious. 
There is no need for an operator to wear black, if it is not in keep- 
ing with the day. He should look cool and comfortable, even if he 
has to don white to do so. It is not what is but what seems. 


SE 


THE INSOLUBILISATION OF GELATINE BY 
OXIDATION PRODUCTS OF PHENOLIC BODIES. 


We have already shown that the insolubility of gelatine produced 
by a pyrogallol developer is not due to the pyro but to the oxidised 
product. (B.J.P., April 13, 1906.) 

We have also shown that the possibility of obtaining, under certain 
conditions, that it is possible to produce the same result under certain 
conditions with other developers of the phenolic group. 

The present researches were undertaken to see whether the same 
effect was peculiar to the phenolic compounds which are developers, 
or whether it was common to all phenols. Gelatine was treated with 
the solutions in three different ways (a) with an aqueous 1 per cent. 
solution (b) with a 1 per cent. aqueous solution with 3 per cent. 
of anhydrous sodium carbonate added, and (c) with a 1 per 
solution with 3 per cent. of anhydrous carbonate, and 3 per 
of anhydrous sulphite of soda. 

Comparative tests were made in bottles full and half full, and 
open and closed with the following substances : Ordinary phenol, 
paracresol, naphthol, 6 naphthol, resorcine, gallic acid, tannin, dioxy- 
naphthaline, phloroglucine, salicyclic acid, paranitrophenol, and naph- 
thol monosulphonate of soda (1.4), and 8-naphtholoisulphonate of 
soda (R. salt 2.3.6). 

In closed bottles none of these solutions render the gelatine insoluble 
in boiling water. When exposed to air insolubilisation is produced 
by some of these solutions, but only under the conditions observed 
with the developer—that is, in the presence of carbonate of soda. 

The following table gives the results of the tests :— 


1 per cent. Solution with 
3 per cent. Anhydrous 
Carbonate of Soda 
exposed to the Air. 


ON THE 


cent. 
cent. 


Time approximately 
necessary to produce 
Insolubility in 
Boiling Water, 


ays. 
Gallic acid 2 
Tannin . 4 
a naphthol 25* 
Snaphthol .. 5 
Resorcine ..... 45 
Phloroglucine 5 
Dioxynaphthaline 5 


The alkalines solutions most readily oxidisable, such as gallic and 
tannin, produce insolubilisation after a long time in the presence of 
sulphite, probably because they oxidise more slowly. All the gsolu- 
tions which act are coloured more or less dark brown, and the gela- 
tine is also stained. 


*In the oxidation of a naphthol a brown precipitate is formed which was not 
observed with 8 naphthol, which probably explains the more rapid insolubilisation 
with the latter, 


These results prove that phenols, which are not developers, a 
possess the property of rendering| gelatine insoluble, whilst { 
developing function plays an important -part in the rapidity of { 
action. Resorcine only acts after a month and a half, whilst ung 
the same conditions hydroquinone acts in one day, and pyrocatechi 
in two days. The results obtained with resorcine prove that ¢ 
quinone compounds are not the only products of oxidation whi 
produce insolubility. The formation of quinone cannot be assum 
to take place in the case of resorcine. 

A. and L. Lumiere anp Sryewnrg, 


———_o_____. 


ASSISTANTS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Tue following are the conditions under which the new “registratit 
certificate” of the Professional Photographers’ Association a 
granted. They are quoted from the No. 6 “P.P.A. Handbook,” ju 
issued :— 

In accordance with the notification of the committee at the tin 
the original prospectus was published, that the matter would be ful 
reconsidered in the light of a year’s experience, a sub-commith 
appointed by the committee invited criticism of the existing schen 
from those assistants who applied for prospectuses and went 1 
further. The replies were fully considered, and the whole bearings | 
the scheme carefully discussed. The information derived from assis 
ants themselves was a valuable help towards the realisation of # 
defects of the scheme from the employés’ point of view, and, beyor 
that, the correspondence disclosed that the prospectus itself we 
oo elaborate and detailed to be easily understood by the majorit 
of the class to whom it was addressed. In several cases it was pe 
ectly clear that it was entirely misunderstood. It was made abu 
dantly evident that a large proportion of the photographic assistant 
hroughout the country are not capable of classification according t 
any specialised character of their work, but are employed generall 
as all round hands, and also that their earnings are not, as a rule 
much more than sufficient to meet the cost of living. It has bee 
decided, therefore, to satisfy the requirements of this class by insti 
uting a new grade of certificate, to be entitled “The Genera 
Assistants’ Certificate,” and, in order that there may be no excus 
for not applying for the certificate on the ground of its being to 
expensive, is has been resolved that applicants be charged only 
registration fee of One Shilling. sz 

The work of the general assistant eing necessarily varied st 
character, the method of de ermining the candidates’ qualification 
adopted with regard to classified assistants cannot very well bi 
applied, and a new method is adopted. The candidate is require 
to state his qualifications, and the certificate is given for those whidl 
are upheld by present and previous employers. 

The following are the directions issued to applicants :— 


GENERAL ASSISTANTS’ REGISTRATION CERTIFICATE. 


Applicants for these certificates are required to furnish a list. of 
the various branches of photography in which they claim to be 
proficient, and also to state the names and addrsses of their present 
and previous employers, with period of service with each, giving dates 
of entering and leaving if possible. als: 

If the qualifications claimed are confirmed on inguiry of the 
employers, and the examiners are convinced of the ability of the 
applicant, the association will grant a certificate setting forth pb 
grounds upon which it is granted, and the particulars of the holder's 
employments. 
Each application must be accompanied by a postal order for one 
shilling, as a registration fee. No further fee will be charged. As 
direct inquiry is made of present and past employers, testimonials 
and references should not be sent. .. 

A Register of Certified Assistants will be kept by the association, 
for the use of employers requiring assistants. 

Holders of certificates, when advertising for situations, are Tecoms 
mended to add the words “P.P.A. Certificate” to their advertise- 
ments. : 

Certificate holders are entitled to receive the advice of the come 
mittee of the association upon any matter connected. with their 
photographic employment. 
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PRESIDENT’S “AT HOME” AT THE PHOTOGRAPHIC BOGUS PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
CONVENTION. 


We are glad to see the “Daily Mail” exposing the tricks of the 
imposters who pose as photographers, which it does in an article as 
follows :— 

We have met him in various guises—the man who, under some 
pretext, obtains admission to a house and then quietly appropriates 
any articles of value he can see. 

His last impersonation is as ingenious as it has proved successful. 
He poses as'a photographer, and, duly armed with his tripod and 
accessories, he calls at the house of a lady who lets apartments. 
He asks no fee, but explains that he is calling on behalf of a high- 
class magazine devoted to the apartment-letting industry. He 
wishes merely to take one or two views of the interior for the 
purposes of reproduction in this nebulous publication, a copy of 


“announce on another page, the Wednesday afternoon of Con- 
n week will be left open for members to accept Mr. Hum- 
§ invitation to join him in a marine excursion down South- 
n Water, an item in the programme which should be accept- 
yen to those who entertain fears of mal de mer whenever they 
board ship, for Southamypton Water is almost always as calm 
pond, the vessel, “The Duchess of Kent,” is the best boat 
Solent waters, and she will make her journey at half-steam 
e those on board an opportunity of photographing the yachts 
ther craft in the water. In addition to these attractions, the 
ese Band of Herr Carl Heubert will accompany the party, 
ill perform the following programme of music :— 


arch “ Welcome” ea ierals which will be forwarded. 
altz “Aquarells” Strauss. The gratified landlady allows him to fix up his apparatus, when 
“ ese Parry) nN E 3 . . 
lection « Romeo and Juliet Gounod. | he discovers something has gone wrong. Can the lady find a screw- 
mg... Kyruhlingsluft Reiterer. a) = ? ‘ i 
‘ali Li peeee eat Tae driver and a hammer? The lady goes off to find the articles he 
Roe ysistrata a Ke. : ; ae ; 
lection from “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser ” Wagner. | Teqires, and in her absence the photographer ” conceals about. 
srenata. Tschaikowsky. | him any valuable trifles that may be lying about. 
alse .. “Bei uns z’ Haus” .. Strauss. On his victim’s return he announces that he has rectified matters 
; anion eae 5 é 5 : 
cn ce Sens i Messager. | and taken the photograph. He engages her attention while packing 
mess: a Kraquette Clerice. | yp his things by chatting geniallly, and the loss of the valuables is 
lection aa IDE conn Gounod. diseoearedl aoemlat 
arch “King Cotton ” Sousa. SOV ELE Dy WOO. Aue: 5 ; 2 F 
utgenl Fe Then ; ct The police state that this branch of fraud and theft is quite new 
7, ale ere the Presidential At Home” can | to them, and that it is doomed ¢o as short a run as the “electric wire 
bi wae eee ox Oh ae pee a able a occasions, and | inspector” (who asked his victims to go to the top of the house and 
uch, in years to come, will mark out the Southampton Con- ring electric bells), the bogus water-tap inspector, and the man with 


m as offering a commendable variation from the stereotyped | the new gas-bracket (ordered by the master of the house and subse- 
a party which has, come to be regarded as the inevitable | quently found to have been a mistake), All call with guileless 
y of the Convention onthe Wednesday afternoon of its week. objects and leave the richer by any silver ornaments that may be 
a lying about. 

THE PROPOSED CAMERA CLUB. ; The camera figures ‘i another and even more irri ating form of 

WING on the meeting recently held at the Charing Cross Hotel ae Ruecrs ie we persiisaals Eb Saeio-Oeb 2 [pale Inowse: ios if es 
Mis the scheme of a camera club inthe Wesedind of London, on on a dozen picture postcards receives a deposit, and decamps. 
being taken to secure the necessary interest, and support. 
circular which has been issued it is explained that a club is 


cess of formation, the object of which is to provide a meeting Ph t =])) ‘y) j | D 
for those interested in fhe practice of photography as a hobby; 0 0 eC anica ORS. 


ain idea being that such facilities shall be afforded so that eS Se 7 
e becoming a member will find he has the use of completely The Cost cf Making Half-tone Engravings. 


sed club rooms, enlarging, day and electric-light printing and Tr is to be feared that few photo-engravers are able to say what it 
rooms, and several dark rooms, together with the opportunity costs them to prodace half-tone and line blocks, and many quotations 


aining instruction in photographic matters. . perhaps are based not as they should be on cost of production, but 
e stated that the following membership is required :— on the alleged price at which a competitor offers to do the job. 
0 to 500 town members at an annual subscription of £2 Qs. Adtempts to fix a regular price per inch are never likely to succeed, 
2 country members at an annual subscriptions of £1 1s. and we fear efforts made with the aim of fixing a minimum price 


ence fee £1, for which a £1 share in the syndicate or company | per inch are similarly unlikely to be of any service, for the reason of 
be issued, but after the first 325 members have joined there | the very great danger that such fixed minimum will become a maxi- 
‘be a further entrance fee. r : mum. But these movements towards standard prices will prove a 
te would be no liability to members beyond the payment of their | joon to the photo-engraver if they do no more than compel him + 
ace fee and subscriptions; under these condlitions the club enquire into the actual cost to him of the work he turns out. On this 


‘be a Members’: Club, with'limited liability. subject we quote a letter from Mr. Geo. H. Benedict, of Chicago, one 
start the club on a satisfactory basis financially a small syndicate | 4¢ the largest photo-engravers in America, from the current issue of 
npany will be formed with a capital of £600 in £1 shares, bear- | ponrose’s “ Process Work.” 

per cent. interest, and a reserve fund will be formed out of any “For several months” (writes Mr. Benedict) “we have kept an 
1s profits and future-entrance fees. accurate record of the number, size; and shop cost of all the half- 


wly one hundred gentlemen have already expressed their desire 
some members, and about £120, exclusive of entrance fees, has 
promised towards the capital required. The club room will be 
Jed with daily and weekly papers, and the photographic period!- 


tones and zinc etchings we have turned out. 

In the shop cost we include wages, material, rent, power, and 
ight, but not the cost of any work charged as fixtras, or any portion 
of the office expense. 


ind writing materials. It is proposed to supply light refresh- The result is: —The shop cost of all half-tones was 9c. (44d.) per 
3, and to hold during the winter months demonstrations on | square inch, the average cost per cut was $1.48 (6s. 2d.), but it is 
sraphic subjects for beginners, as well as for more advanced | oeptain that cuts under the average size cost more per square inch 
ars. 


and less per cut, and cuts over the*average size cost less per square 
inch and more per cut. 

Our theory is that the approximate cost of a half-tone of any size 
is one-half the average cost per cut, plus one-half the cost per square 
inch, and by combining the square inch cost, and the average cut 
cost, we have the true proportion of a fixed charge and square inch 
rate, and a consistent selling price that wiil afford 100 per cent. profit 
on the shop ‘cost, and allowing 25 per cent. for operating expense, 
advertising, etc., a net profit of 25 per cent. 


lies will be admitted-to the studio, but not to membership of 
lub. : 
> committee invite all those qualified for membership, and desir- 
le use of the club and its facilities, to support them in this move- 
, and at the earliest opportunity, to send in their names, or if 
urther information is desired, the Honorary Secretary, H. W. 
olme, Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne’s Gate, §.W., will be 
y to afford it. 
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Using even figures, and assuming that a fair day’s work for each 

photographer and the crew to complete the cuts is as follows, the 
result of basing the selling price on a fixed charge of $1.50 (6s. 3d.) 
per cut plus 10c. (5d.) per square inch is :— 

20 10-inch cuts at $2.50 (10s. 5d.) each is $50.00 (£10 8s. 4d.) for a 
day’s work (or 200 square inch at 25s. (1s. 04d.) per square inch). 

16 25-inch cuts at $4.00 (16s. 8d.) each is $64.00 (£13 6s. 8d.) for a 
day’s work (or 400 square inch at 16c. (8d.) per square inch). 

12 50-inch cuts at $6.58 (27s. 5d.) each is $78.00 (£16 5s. Od.) for a 
day’s work (or 600 square inch at 15c. (74d.) per square inch). 

10 80-inch cuts at $9.50 (£1 19s. 7d.) each is $95.00 £20 4s. 2d.) 
for a day’s work (or 800 square inch at 11 7-10c. (about 53d.) per 
square inch). 

From this it will be seen that $2.50 (10s. 5d.) each for 10-inch cuts 
would be less profitable than 80-inch cuts at 11 7-10c. (about 53d.) 
per square inch. 

As to zinc etchings—the result of our investigation is that the cost 
per square inch and per cut is approximately one-half the cost of half- 
tones. It is, therefore, reasonable that to afford an equal’ profit, zinc 
etchings should be sold at one-half the price for half-tones.” 


Patent Dews. 


eg 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications have been made for Patents from 

June 5 to 9:— 

Masx.—No. 12,994. Improved form of mask for printing from photo- 
graphic negatives on photographic papers and postcards, Arnold 
Moritz, 39, Fitzjames Avenue, West Kensington, London, W. 

Dayricutr Loapinc Dnyices.—No. 13,038. Improvements in devices 
for loading photographic cameras with plates, films, etc., in 
daylight. P. M. Justice for Emile Wunsche, Aktien Gesell- 
schaft fiir Photographische Industrie, Germany. 

Focan-Piann Suurrers.—No. 13,107. Improved photographic focal- 
plane shutter. Louis Borsum, 18, Southampton Buildings, 
London. 

Cuancinc Boxus.—No. 13,351. Improvements in photographic 
changing boxes. Optische Anstalt C. P. Goerz Aktien Gesell- 
schaft, 31, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 


COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

Rotu-Firm.—No. 16,999, 1905. The claim in regard to this invention 
is for “a photographic film constituted by two gelatine silver 
emulsions or sets of emulsions and an intermediate transparent 
flexible base of non-absorbent material, such as celluloid, the 
emulsion or set of emulsions on the one side of the base being 
relatively faster than the emulsion or set of emulsions on the other 
side.” Leonard Smith, 22, Park Hill Road, Croydon, Surrey. 

Printing Frames.—No. 13,817, 1905. The novel form of frame con- 
sists of one in which sliding spring clips are provided on the 
clamping back of the frame, which back is hinged in several 
places, and may be attached at one end to the other portion of 
the frame. John Lewis, Villette, Kenilworth Road, Berkswell, 
near Birmingham. 

Cortour-PHotToGRAPHY.—No. 6,881, 1906. The claims are for different 
patterns of colour screens built up of triangles, hexagons, or 
rhombuses, so as to fit together without intervening spaces or 
overlapping, a quantity or the whole of these geometrical unit 
areas being coloured, and so arranged that at every point where 
the unit areas, whether of triangular or compound nature meet, 
all the colours occurring in the screen are represented once or 
more fold. In the accompanying drawings some examples of 
such a colour screen are depicted. In the screen shown in Fig. 1 
equal sized equilateral triangular unit areas (a) fitted together 
without intervening spaces or overlapping, are grouped together 
to form regular hexagons. In the colour screen, Fig. 5, in which 


the areal division is the same as Fig. 1, the three colours wh 
have to be considered in three-colour photography (R = y 
B = blue-violet, G = green) are grouped once round every po 
where three hexagonal elements meet. Fig. 2 represents a sere 
divided into equal sized equilateral triangular unit areas fit 
together withow: intervening spaces or overlapping. In { 
colour screen shown in Fig. 6, in which the areal division is { 
same as in Fig. 2, six differently coloured elements are group 
once round every individual central point where six triangu 
elements meet. These six colours (R = red, B = blue, & 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2 
green, O = orange, Y = yellow, V = violet) would be suital 
for a method of six-colour photography. In the case of the colo 
screen shown in Fig. 8, in which the areal division is the same: 
Fig. 2, the two colours suitable for a system of two-colo 
photography are grouped alternately three-fold round every poi 
where six triangles meet ; the black areas representing the orang 
coloured elements and the white areas representing the bl 


coloured elements. In the three-colour screen depicted in Fig. 
equal sized equilateral triangular unit areas fitted together wit 
out intervening spaces or overlapping, are grouped together 
form rhombuses, and round every individual point where thr 
rhombuses meet the three colours employed in three-colour phot 
graphy (R = red, B = blue-violet, G = green) are represent 
once, whereas round the remaining centres, where six rhombus 
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Fig. 6. 
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meet, each of these colours is represented twice, the same colou 
lying opposite each other. It is also possible in addition to ¥ 
coloured elements arranged round each individual point where t 
unit areas meet to have colourless, transparent, or opaque, | 
white, or black elements respectively, or combinations of the 
represented. Other divisions of the colour screen are also pe 
sible, e.g., rhombuses might be formed by the intersecting 
two series of parallel equidistant lines at an angle of 60 degs. 
each other, and round each individual point where four su 
rhombuses mee either two colours might be represented alterné 
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ng twice, or four different colours once, or three different 
oloured elements might be represented in combination with one 
olourless transparent, or opaque, or white, or black element 
espectively. If the screened surface is upon a glass or other 
ransparent support, the screen can be used placed face to face 
ipon a suitably prepared colour-sensitive plate dor taking a 
egative, or for viewing in colours the positive copied from such 
negative. When the screened surface is required upon paper 
r similar material upon which printed impressions may be 
1ade, a screened relief surface may be employed for the produc- 
ion of polychrome prints by means of a photo-mechanical pro- 
ess. For the production of such colour screened paper, a print- 
ag block with the screen form represented in Fig. 3 may be 
mployed in which the white hexagons must be considered as 
tanding out in relief. Fig. 4 represents the paper surface after 
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tb Fig. 8. 


de printing of the first colour, in which the black areas repre- 
mt, e.g., the red unit areas. In order ¢o print the. other 
ploured elements the same printing block as Fig. 3 can’ be 
Brioved, the relief areas being stained with the corresponding 
iks in succession, and by a lateral displacement of the’ block 
ed in register so that another series of hexagonal areas 
own in Fig. 4 is covered at each printing, until the whole sur- 
ice has been covered with coloured elements as shown in Fig, 5, 

the same way a printing block in the screen form of Fig. 7 
lay be employed for the production of a colour screen as in 
fe. 6, the black unit areas being those in relief. Fig. 9 shows 
nother form of screened printing bléck (in which the rhombus 
ements shown in black must be considered in relief), which, by 
iming at an angle of 60 degs., and adjusting in register after 
yh colour printing, can be employed for the production in three 
rintings of a colour screen as in Fig. 10. The paper colour 
seens which have been described may be usefully employed 


the production of two or more coloured pictures by means 
‘one of the ordinary photo-mechanical printing processes, A 
tinting block or stone is prepared in the usual manner from a 
szative of the subject to be printed in colours taken through 
1¢ corresponding glass colour screen upon a panchromatic plate, 
id the block printed in black over the paper colour screen super- 
sed exactly in register. Each colour spot will be shaded down 
ore or less with black, or remain entirely uncovered just in 
roportion. to the required action of that particular colour at the 
int in question. By this method it is possible to obtain 
lished colour prints in a very short time, as the coloured screened 
uper may be kept in stock in large quantities, and practically 
ily one printing has to be considered. When the colour screen 
employed for taking negatives, it can, of course, be printed 
yon glass or other transparent suppor’, and the sensitive emul- 


sion then coated upon the screen surface, the plate or film being 
exposed from the back through the screened surface. The method 
of printing on film may be the same as that for printing on 
paper. In the case of glass, however, I adopt the following 
process :—A suitably reduced and sharp negative is taken upon 
a sensitive plate. From this negative three positives are printed 
upon bichromated gelatine surfaces, one of the gelatine supports 
being glass, the other two celluloid as collodion films. After 
washing out the soluble gelatine the positives are coloured in 
suitable solutions, e.g., one in red, the second in yellow-green, 
and the third in violet-blue colour. The celluloid or collodion 
films are then laid upon the glass plate, and by means of a mag- 
nifying glass, brought into register so that the colours are regu- 
larly distributed. In this position the films are cemented securely 
upon the glass plate, e.g., with Canada ‘balsam, and the whole 
forms the taking screen, which in taking a negative is placed 
upon a panchromatic plate, the screen surface being towards the 
plate. From the resulting negative a positive is made, and this 
positive is viewed through a similar colour screen in the corre- 
sponding colours, whereby the photograph appears in natural 
colours. It is to be understood that by the expression rhombus 
I mean a rhombus composed of two equilateral triangles, i.e., 
having the obtuse angle 120 degs., and the acute angle 60 degs. 
John Henry Smith, 417 Seestrasse, Zurich, Switzerland. 


The following complete specification is open to public inspection 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 

ScreEens.—No, 12,235, 1906. Adjustable compensating screens for 
use in photography and in colour-photography. Brasseur. 


Dew Dyaterials. 


Made by L. Gavaert and 


“Gevaert Matt” and “Casoidin” Papers. 
Co., Oude God, Antwerp. 

The former of these two papers is a collodion printing-out paper 
specially recommended for gold-platinum toning, but also rendering 
some very fine tones of a sepia and red chalk character by simple 
toning with one or other of the precious toning metals alone. The 
surface of the paper, an extremely fine matt, is one which fits it for 
the great majority of commercial professional work. Its ease of 
manipulation, in our not very lengthy experience of it, is on a par 
with the best collodion papers, and we did not discover any incon- 
venience as regards curling of the paper whilst in the washing 
waters and toning baths. The rich black tones obtained with the 
gold and platinum baths are very satisfactory. For the warmer 
tones, the prints are treated to a bath of ammonia, and after a brief 
washing are toned in a diluted platinum bath. For the red chalks, 
the ammonia bath is replaced by common salt, and the platinum by 
a gold bath containing borax and acetate of soda. By the way in 
which it lends itself to these different methods, the Gevaert paper 
is evidently fitted for the work of photographers aiming at variety 
in the prints which they issue to their customers. ; 

The so-called “Casoidin” papers is apparently the result of using 
a preparation of casein as the vehicle of the silver. It prints rapidly, 
considerably more so than a representative brand of P.O.P agains 
which we tried it, tones quickly in the sulphocyanide bath, and 
yields also very agreeable purplish tones in the combined bath. The 
surface of the paper is a fine delicate matt, resembling that of albu- 
men. In other respects of manipulation the prints are toned and 
fixed like P.O.P., but are burnished by hot rolling when mounted. 

Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., have added to the “ Gol- 
dona” self-toning paper recently issued, a matt variety, a sample of 
which we have found to respond satisfactorily to the treatment recom- 
mended by the makers, viz., fixation in a strong hypo solution. The 
paper gives a fine vigorous print; and the agreeable matt surface 
accords well with tones obtained. 


Tue “Chromo” (ortho-chromatic) plate of the A.G.F.A. Com- 
pany, sold in this country by Messrs. Chas. M. Zimmermann and 
Co., of 9 and 10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C., has now been 
issued in a new form—namely, as the “ Agfa Chromo-isolar” plate. 
The name will indicate that the new issue is a plate specially 
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prepared against halation. It is, in fact, a combination of the 
chromatic properties of the “Chromo” plate with the anti-halation 
substratum, which is the distinguishing and patented feature of 
the “Isolar.” The new plate is thus highly fitted for much diffi- 
cult photographic work, and is, of course, just as suitable for every- 
day subjects, presenting no special difficulties, as an ordinary plate. 
ts orthochromatic properties, we find, on renewing our acquaint- 
ance with it, to be of a pronounced kind, and to fit for purposes 
of copying coloured originals, etc. For this latter purpose the 
makers are now enclosing in each box of plates a gelatine film 
screen, din. square, properly adjusted to the plate. 


A new method of stripping and hatching in black and white and 
colours has been introduced by Mr. T. S. Bruce, the well-known 
instructor in retouching and allied branches of work, whose many 
qualifications to be named as a master of his profession must be 
known to many of our readers, “Stipplette,” as the new method is 
called, imitates—and imitates extremely successfully—the hatch and 
stipple effects which are usually obtained with the sable brush 
somewhat laboriously and none too quickly. By the “ Stipplette ” 
method, which equally with the sable brush lends itself to the per- 
sonal control of the artist, the coarsest and finest hatch or stipple 
is obtained quickly, and the effect can be obtained over the usual 
wash, aerograph or powder basis. From its saving of time and 
labour without sacrifice of result, Mr. Bruce’s new method is evi- 
dently destined to be of the greatest service to the profession who will 
find it adaptable to present methods of work, quickening them and 
cheapening production. Particulars of Stipplette are obtainable 
from Mr. Bruce, at 4, Villers-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, N.W., or 
from photographic dealers. 


Dew Apparatus, Sc. 


Jandus Enclosed Arc Lamps. Sold by Drake and Gorham, Ltd., 66, 
Victoria Street, London, §.W. 

These new lamps are advanced by the makers as possessing the 
special advantages which attach to lamps of the enclosed arc type. 
They are put forward for portraiture, enlarging, process work, 
and photographic and process printing, their small size and economi- 
cal working recommending them for these various purposes. The 
“‘Jandus” latnp is made in several sizes for continuous or alternating 
current, the consumption of current being from one to four units per 
hour. The expenditure for carbons may be judged from the stated 
average life of the carbon, viz., twenty hours. The carbons are 
automatically cut out of circuit when they require renewing. As 
regards the efficiency of the lamp from the photographic standpoint, 
the following figures from a circular issued by Messrs. Drake and 
Gorham will permit of an opinion being formed of its usefulness 
in the studio. Fully exposed negatives are obtainable in one-fifth of 
a second at f/6 on a plate of about 250 H. and D., the sitter being 5 ft. 
from the lamp. For printing from average negatives by contact, 
on P.O.P., the times of exposure given are from a minute to a 
m§nute and a half, according to the distance of the frame from the 
lamp—12 or 18 in. 

Both classes of lamp, for direct and alternating current, are made 
to take standard voltages of from 100 to 250, the prices being as 
follows :—Lamp, £4, £4 Qs. 6d., and £415s. Resistance: £1, £1 5s., 
and £2. These are for continuous current: the cost of the lamps 
for alternating current is a few shillings more in each case. 


———»>______ 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

THEODORE BRown, of Drummond Road, Bournemouth, sends us 
his new catalogue of stereoscopic apparatus and publications. It 
contains full descriptions of its producer’s stereoscopic appliances, 
notably of the well-known “stereoscopic transmitter.” We notice 
Mr. Theodore Brown described on one page as “late editor of the 
“Optical Lantern Journal,” whilst on another his name is given as 
editing our intermittent contemporary. The discrepancy, we hope, 
does not imply the cessation of our contemporary from appearance. 

Mussrs. Mawson anp Swan, Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


send us their latest list of aniline dyes stocked by them for Dl 


graphic purposes. 


Tue City Sale and Exchange offer free a twenty-four-page 
closely printed, with particulars of goods, at reduced p 
Cameras and lenses make up the majority of the apparatus wi 
we observe, is listed at distinctly “bargain” prices. 


D)ectings of Societies, 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK, 


June, Name of So 


ciety. 


Subject, 


Leeds Camera Club.. 


.| Bradford Photo. Society .. 
.| Bristol Photographic Club 
.| Leeds Camera Club.......006. 
Redhill and District Cam. Club) 
Hull Photographic Society 


Tynemouth Photo. Society ...... 
North Middlesex Photo. Soe, ... 


Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 


London and Proy. Photo. Assn.| 


Halifax Camera Ciub........0000+.. 


Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc 
South London Photo. Society ,, 
.| Bradford Photographic Soc. 


Royal Photographic Soc, ....... 


Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
Hackney Photographie Society 


North Middlesex Photo. Soe. 


Yorkshire Photographic Union A 
Excursion to York. 

Outing to Yate. 

Yorkshire Photographic Union A 
Excursion to York, 

Outing to Ockley. 

Yorkshire Photographic Union A 
Excursion to York, 

Outing to Whittle Dene, 

Outing to South Mimms. 

“Portraiture in the Studio.” D 
strated. T. L. Cooper. 

Yorkshire Photographic Union A 
Excursion to York, 

Outing to Disley. 

Outing to the Twin Cities, 

Outing to Beckfoot. 

Technical Meeting. ‘ Orthochro 
Plates and Sensitisers” (3rd 8 
and “Absorption of Ultra- 
Rays by the Glass in Apparatut 
by Photographers.” A. J. Ne 
and A. J. Bull. 

“On Gomposition.” C. H. Brierle; 

“Controlin Printing.” H. W. Bel 

Exhibition of the Society's Collect 
Record Prints. 

Excursion to Wigton and Alwoodl 

Annual General Meeting. 


Croypon Camera Crvs.—Although the season. for demonstrat 
and lectures has closed, a large number of. members assembled 


week to hear Mr. A. 


Arbuthnot describe his new gum pro 


the result of over three years’ patient experimental work ° 


various colloids and sensitisers. 
to understand, will be shortly on t 
brushing with ammonium wchromate 
with the special solution which will be supplied. 


The 


paper, which, we are g 
he market, is sensitised 
and methylated spirits 
Drying is ( 


plete in ten minutes, or even less, and the paper prints in al 


the same time in the shade from a fair. 
ment is expeditiously effected, either 


y dense negative. Deve 
yy a sawdust broth, or | 


brush. It is claimed for the paper that the user:eed have no prey 


knowledge of gum printing, and by following a 
tions, he cannot possibly fail to secure 
characteristic of the process having 

only essentials are a reasonably good 
ecturer stated tha 
development gave ptagtically all the tones and detai 


mately correct exposure. 


The 


few simple d 
good results, the uncerta 
een entirely remoyed. 
negative, and an appl 
simple mechat 
s presen 


the negative, showing a full range from black to white, with 
appreciable compression at eit M 
on this point, as he said there seemed to be an impression 


one must necessarily be an artist in order-to work t 
e facility for the pictorial worke 


the same time, there, was 


amp 


correct or alter the tone va oral) 
brushes ; the film was very tough, and local development coult 


resorted to without des 
gum process, Mr. Arbuth 


frequently an entirely different texture to the rest 
was mainly confined to the | 
r. Packham said that, judging from 
excellent prints passed round, the process appeared 
hing which could not have been prod 


The discussion which fol 
workers of the club. JX 


one, but he had seen not 
by ordinary “gum.” Of 


royin 


her end of the scale. 


ues, 


g the textures. 


He laid st 


ne process: 


etc., by: means of a spraj 


With the ordi 


not said, the parts developed locally | 


lowed 


of the pa 


to be a § 


course, if all’ elements of uncertainty 
been eliminated, this would be a very ,strong point’ in its fav 


Mr. Lepine Smith had 


appeared to give systematically good results. 


ried the process’ under consideration 


He regarded i 


a great advance on any other single-printing gum method. Mr. 
Allen pointed out that the shadows were very free from glossit 
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expressed a very favourable opinion as to the merits of the 
comer, as did Messrs. J. M. Sellors and W. H. Rogers. Mr. 
drew produced a print of his, which had received twelve dis- 
t coatings ;.if the same results could be obtained with one coat- 

as appeared to be the case, it was obviously folly to employ 
e. 

OUTHAMPTON CamERA Crus.—Mr. C. Daw, one of the pro- 
ent workers of the above club, read a paper to the members on 
iday, the 18th inst., on the subject of “Individuality in Photo- 
dhy.” The writer at the outset expressed the opinion that 
vidual ideas were more possible of attainment in the way of 
Iscape photography than in architectural work, which latter 
ach the club members had so strongly taken up. Proceeding to 
| exclusively with landscape work, Mr. Daw urged that it was 
necessary for workers ‘to travel far and wide for effective 
jects, that every district afforded material, from which good 
uts might accrue. He urged that the first necessity with all 
» would do work showing individuality was the recognition of 
fact that simplicity must be sought, and that the worker should 
e some definite reason in his mind why he exposed a plate upon 
“subject. Having found a subject which promised to provide 
ihe least some basis for the carrying out of his idea, the worker 
wuld not proceed further till he had discovered the best con- 
‘ons of lighting possible of lattamment, and that he must not 
essarily be satisfied with natural conditions of sky and atmos- 
Te, even supposing such conditions were represented on his 
ative, but thaving his basis he must from other sources complete 
“picture with details harmonising with his motive. Mr. Daw 
ommended workers to make sketches, however rough, of the 
2s of the subject chosen before making the exposure, so as to 
ke sure that there should be scheme and concentration in the 
iduction, and he pointed out that as far as the print was 
cerned there was no necessity to employ any particular method 
system, but that for the enthusiastic worker who had a definite 
spose, the process with which he was best acquainted was the 
‘t for him to use. The keynotes of Mr. Daw’s paper were the 
nand, first, for simplicity of subject, and secondly for delibera- 
n and study in his effort to make others see what the worker 
y therein. A very helpful discussion followed, and Mr. Daw 
s heartily thanked at the close. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Mr. J. J. Rovusz, of the well-known Australian firm of Baker 
1 Rouse, is at present paying a visit to Europe, and is spending 
‘ew weeks in London, during which time he is interesting himself 
‘photographic manufactures for the Australian market. Letters 
y be addressed to Mr. Rouse at the Hotel Russell, Bloomsbury, 
ndon, W.C. 


2? 


“SanpERson” Cameras.—In commenting upon the new “ Sander- 
1 booklet of Messrs. Honghtons, Ltd., last week, we should have 
mtioned that Messrs. Harrods, Ltd., have on show at their premises 
Brompton Road, a special “Sanderson” exhibition. This consists 
a large collection of ‘‘ Sanderson” cameras of all patterns, sizes and 
jes, and a collection of work done with the “Sanderson” camera, 
“Mr. E. H. Carpenter, Mr. Aubrey Harris, and other well-known 
lateurs. The exhibition thus affords an opportunity of seeing a 
‘ge number of “Sandersons”” under the most favourable conditions. 
Many of our older readers will learn with regret the death at 
adeira of the Count de Torre Bella, better known in England some 
irty or forty years ago as Mr. Russell Manners Gordon. Mr. Gordon’s 
ctures were well-known in the sixties, and very excellent they were. 
ley were all produced on dry collodion by a process which he 
mself devised. The deceased gentleman was seventy-seven years 
age, and left. property value £12,682. 

Tue Scottish Salon—The Board: of Selection is composed as fol- 
ws:—Messrs. J. Craig Annan, Glasgow; W. Crooke, Edinburgh; 
trick Downe, R.S.W., Glasgow; Alexander Keighley, Yorkshire ; 
id James Patrick, Edinburgh. Messrs. Craig Annan, Crooke, and 
atrick have served already on the board, and the other two names 


represent a new procedure in its formation, the introduction of a well- 
known artist and photographer from “furth” of Scotland. 

Rovaty ab the Kodak Exhibition—The Prince and Princess of 
Wales paid a visit on June 14 to the Kodak Galleries, No. 40, Strand, 
where is being held an exhibition of photographs illustrating the 
recent visit of their Royal Highnesses to India. 

Tue new premises of Mr. F. H. Fry, the well-known. enlarger at 
Frisian House, 5, Highbury Grove, London, N., are shown in the 


1 


| 


accompanying photograph. Mr. Fry has installed the most com- 
plete plant for the production of enlargements and other trade work. 

Tue West of England Manufacturers and Industrial Exhibition to 
be held at Plymouth in October and November, includes a photo- 
graphic section in which prizes and medals are awarded. The pros- 
pectus is obtainable from the Secretary, A. D. Breeze, 41, Union 
Street, Plymouth. 

THE Finger Print System in Germany.—The “Times” reports some 
interesting statistics illustrative of the efficacy of the finger-print 
system in detecting criminals in Germany. By means of a collection 
of 65,948 impressions some 5,000 persons were identified during 1905, 
a result comparing very favourably with that obtained by the old- 
fashioned system of relying upon photographs, since a collection of 
27,050 portraits, consulted in 1,716 cases during the year, enabled 
only 145 criminals to be recognised. The unerring accuracy of the 
more modern method seems to be recognised by the law-breakers 
themselves, for it is stated that in many instances in which a false 
name had at first been given the mere production of the apparatus 
was sufficient, before any impression had been taken, to lead the 
suspects to abandon, their efforts at concealment and to confess their 
identity. 

“Tur Morning Post’? warns its readers of the circulars sent out by 
Tanquerey, of Paris, offering a “free photo-enlargement.” Letters 
of victims continue to reach the “Morning Post,” and it is therefore 
well to repeat our contemporary’s repudiation of a testimonial issued 
by Tanquerey in the shape of a letter by “ Lindfield Brookes,” pur- 
porting to have appeared in the “ Post.’ These flights of fancy are 
what we are accustomed to from M. Tanquerey, and we should have 
hought that all our readers, at any rate, would have taken them 
at their proper value, i.e., nothing. Yet only a few weeks ago a 
gentleman asked us to publish his indignant protest that “ Truth” 
should grant its support to the Parisian frauds. Apparently M. Tan- 
query’s collossal bluff is gulped down by people who ought to know 
vetter, yet it is surprising that any person should exist blind to such 
frauds. 

Tur R.P.S. Fellowship.—The following have been elected Fel- 
ows of the Royal Photographic Society:—F. Martin Duncan, 
Harold Hood, C. G. Zander, and G. H. Crabtree. 

Surcwe of a Photographer.—Mr. Fred Good, photographer, Bur- 
on-on-Trent, died at Rugeley last week from poisoning. 
The deceased, who was well-known throughout. Staffordshire, was on 
a cycle tour when he purchased some perchloride of mercury, stating 
hat he wanted it for photographic purposes. He went into a 
restaurant, and after breakfast he told the proprietor’s wife he had 
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taken poison and asked for a doctor. He had suffered from nervous- 
mess, and left a note stating “Like a decayed tooth, he was best 
extracted.” 

Tux Artistic Copyright Society.—This society, of which Sir 
Lawrence Alma Tadema, R.A., is president, have just issued a 
circular from 393, Old Bond Street, W., in the course of which 
they say that the energies of the committee have been fu ly occu- 
pied with the consideration of the new Artistic Copyright Bill, 
and with corresponding or conferring with members interested in 
special points dealt with by its provisions. At the recent annual 
general meeting Mr. Edwin Bale made a short statement as to 
the position of the Bill, and explained that, with the exception 
of three points, the requirements of the members of the society 
and of those interested in copyright had been reconciled. Those 
three points had still to be considered; but on y one of them was 
of the first importance, That was a question between the Artistic 
Copyright Society and the Newspaper Society, as to dealing with 
sketches sent to illustrated papers. A conference had been sug- 
gested between the two societies, and as the members of both were 
anxious to arrive at a satisfactory solution, it was hoped that 
very soon the point would fe settled. The Bill is now in the 
hands of Mr. Scrutton, K.C., for final revision, and as soon as this 
is completed, copies will be circulated among the members. 

The above paragraph from the “Times” of Tuesday last no doubt 
represents the tenour of the circular issued by the Artistic Copy- 
right Society, which body, we can easily suppose, is satisfied with 
the Bill as it now stands. But unless very material changes have 
been made in it since we reviewed its terms in our issue of 
January 19 and February 2 last, we do not anticipate any support 
of the Bill in. Parliament, and we- certainly do. not envy Mr. 
Scrutton his task of “ finally revising” the tangle of ambiguities 
and contradiction which, as we have shown, crop up in almost 
every clause of the Bill. 

THE competition arranged by the Birmingham Photographic 
Company, of Stechford, for prints on “Criterion” paper is booked 
to close on July 15, and is already being largely responded to by 
amateurs workers. Dealers about to stock the firm’s productions 
should consider the present time a fayourable opportunity. 

Tur Word “Photography.”—Those who read Dr. Murray's 
criticism of the writings of certain photographic historians will be 
interested to hear that the forthcoming portion of the Oxford 
Dictionary is a double section, and takes Vol. VII., O-P, as far 
as piper. Dr. Murray notes that the group of photo-words are 
with difficulty compressed into fifteen columns, and number no 
fewer than 240, all except three being of the nineteenth century, 
and all except six, consequent upon the introduction of photography 
in 1839. 

Tu Norwegian Coronation.—Mr. Robt. W. Paul informs us that 
his operator has gone over to Norway to procure animated 
pictures of the Coronation of King Haakon, which takes place at 
Trondhjem on Friday, June 22. Special facilities and unique 
positions have been granted to him, and, weather permitting, it 
is hoped to secure an unparalleled series of pictures of this func- 
tion. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


Commerctan Photo. Company, Limited, Staveley, Westmoreland.— 
Debenture registered May 29, for a sum not to exceed £2,000 ; 
charged on the uncalled capital and the assets. 


Satu of Improper Postcards.—The Preston Borough magistrates 
last week made an order for the destruction of 942 improper post- 
cards seized upon the premises of R. C, Elliott, Moorlane, and 
ordered the detention of twenty others in view of possible further 
proceedings. The defendant pleaded that he thought he was keeping 
within the law. A great many of the postcards were actually copy- 
righted, and their sale in Blackpool, Manchester, and other places 
had not been interfered with. The Bench, however, considered the 


whole of the postcards were improper. 
A Mrpranp Bankruptcy.—The affairs of Arthur Henry Seeley 
Draycott and John Arthur Draycott (trading as the Draycott Gal- 


leries), photographers and dealers in works of art, ca: 


ing on 


npss at 138, The Parade, Leamington, and also at 64 and 65, 1 


Street, Birmingham, came before the first Ineeting of credito 
at the offices of the Official Receiver (Mr. A. 8, Cully), | 
debtors ascribed their failure to “loss with Draycott (Limite 
with shares, heavy expenses, and want of capital.” John 
t commenced business in 1881 as a photographer at 
field. He was without capital, and after trading for abou 
ne executed a deed of assignment, his liabilities amount 
to about £200. A dividend of 6d. in the pound was paid, 7 


week 


Drayco 
Cold 
years 


ruary, 


com 


with a nominal capital of £20,000. 


the trad 
underta 


e liabilities, and t 
king not to trade 


The com 


he debtor received 8,993 shares, giving 
within one hundred 


) 
Art 
Sut 
th 


In} 


901, when he was trading in Walsall, New Street, Birmi 
ham, Northampton, and Leamington, he trans 
pany called Draycott (Limited), which was 


ferred the assets ¢ 
formed in tha ye 
pany undertook 0 7] 


miles of the toy 


mentioned. Shortly before the date the debtor lost £1,675 throy 


the 


ailure of a cycle comp 
charge certain guarantees t 


any, and he had to 
hat he had given on behalf of the compai 


OLrOWw money to ¢ 


He remained with Draycott (Limited) as managing director until } 


vem. 


on their behalf. 
his son, Arthur Henry 


In July 


er, 1902, when a receiver for debenture holders was appoint 
and the estate was realised 
made arrangements with 


1905, the deb 
Seeley Drayee 


who was a photographer's assistant, to purchase the business at 1 


Parade, Leamington, and t 
style of the “Draycott Galleries.’ 
John Arthur Draycott, and 


? 


hey commenced trad 


ing there, under { 


The business was managed 


his son was engaged in a situation ur 


November, 1905, when he went to Leamington to assist his fath 
Shortiy before that date a branch shop was opened at 64 and 65, 
Street, Birmingham,..On March 2 last a deed of assignment ¥ 


executed by Arthur Henry Seeley Dra 


cott, 


and Mr. J. W. Blac 


ham was appointed trustee. The landlord distrained at the Leamil 
ton shop for arrears of rent, and sold on April 21, realising £15 


The unsecured liabilities include £780 ordinax 
changes, and £3 3s. auctioneer’s costs. 


The 


'y trade debits, £110 I 


case being a summa 


one, the Official Receiver was constituted trustee. 


Bangrvprcy at Torquay.—A meeting of creditors of Alfred Richa 
Maytum, living at Formby Avenue, and carrying on business at 


Abbey Road, Torquay, as a p 


hotographer, was held on June 14 att 


offices of the Offic’al Receiver (Mr. A. E. Ward), at Exeter. 
debtor's statement of affairs showed that there was owing to twent 
creditors £245 16s. 6d., and to one creditor ful 
The assets were estimated at £41 1és. 10d., leaving 


wo unsecured 
secured £900. 


annum. <A 


deficiency of £204 16s. 10d. 
was “misrepresentation of 
purchased by me in October 


stated that the debtor filed 
judgment against him for £50 and co 
as a photographer for the past thirty-fi 
ford, in Kent, with practica 
chased his present business at Torquay for £170, on a represent 
ion, as he says, that the net profits of such business were £425 pi 
this time he appears to have had liabilities amountil 
to about £20, and a capital of £40 in cash, 


ast 


The cause of 
he value of t 


ly no capital. 


rn 


failure alleged by debt 
he business at Torque 
I attribute my insolvency entire 
to this.’ The Official Receiver, in his observations on the cas 
his own petition in consequence of 
He had been in busine 
years, starting first at As 
In October last he pu 


eing the balance of 


sum of £200, for which he had, twelye months previously, sold 


photographer’s business at Worcester. 


the vendor 
which £50 
(purpose. 

ills of £50 
1906. 


action was d 
original hold 


examination of 


trar, Mr, J. E. 


had to live. 


his receipts from the 


n last the debtor was 


he debtor with costs. 
been ¢ 
the de 
Daw. 


He had 


h whom the bi 
efended on the ground that 
er of the bill to Mr. Banner, but 
given against t 
but have not ye axed. The usua 
tor subsequently took place before the Regi 
Official Receiver, debtor sal 
average £3 a week, out ¢ 
which he paid two assistants’ wages, house rent, rent of shop, al 
sold his interest under his mother’s wil 


Replying to the 
business did not 


balance 


sued on 
1 had 
no val 


he la 
order 


Sixty pounds was paid | 
at the time of the purchase of th 
had been borrowed by the debtor 
To secure a portion of the 
and £35, maturing respec 
In Mare 
by a Mr. Banner, wi 


e Torquay business, ¢ 
rom a relative for t 
, the debtor gave iW 


tively in March and Octobe 


he first-mentioned bi 
been discounted. Tl 
ue had passed from tl 


judgment was ultimatel 


ter amounted to £3 
The pubh 


was made. 


Questioned by Mr. McIntyre, of London, for creditors, debtor admi 
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jetter he wrote to the person from whom he purchased the 
vy business to the effect that some money was due to him under 
ll of his mother, and that a quarter’s instalment was no> quite 
He considered a monstrously excessive value was put on the 
ay business. It was not correct that he never intended to pay 
ckland. Mr, Easterbrook, representing debtor, produced *wo 
which were handed over by Mr. Ackland when business was 
ised. Debtor said that he did not know one of the customers 
names appeared in those books. There was not a single address 
-any of them. The entries were not made by Mr. Ackland’s 
‘eeper, who told him she knew nothing of them, except an 
at the end of the second book, which she said was made at Mr. 
ad’s dictation. The balance-sheet which Mr. Ackland showed 
hen he was treating for the business showed receipts for the 
ff £660.  Debtor’s first week’s takings, aiter paying certain 
yes, was 9s. The examination was concluded. 
public examination of Geonge William Austin, photogiapher, 
ighbury Place, Islington, N., took place at the London 
uptey Court on Wednesday, the 13th inst., before Mr. 
war Giffard. The statement of affairs filed by the debtor 
sed gross liabilities amounting to £629 15s., of which £505 15s. 
fue to unsecured creditors. To partly secured creditors 
5s. the value of the securities being estimated at £60. The 
liabilities expected to rank against the estate tor dividend 
returned at £514 10s. The assets were estimated to produce 
Is. 6d., from which £55 5s. had to be deducted tor the c aims 
aferential creditors payable in full, leaving nett assets at 
ls. 6d., and disclosing a deficiency of £450 ‘s. 6d. The 
nation was ordered to be closed, Mr. Derham, who appeared 
half of the debtor asking no questions, and no creditors were 
endance. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
iddresses of the writers are given. 

We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 


yy our correspondents. 
——__.-—— 


‘A NOTE ON THE SENSITOMETRY OF PLATES. 
To the Editors. 


tlemen,—Will you kindly allow me to correct an error which 
; in my last vecek’s letter on this subject? 


Y, = 4+ Y, = 2 should read Y, = 4 and Y, = 2. 
Mo = 2+ Y,='1 should read Y, = 2 and Y, = 1. 
Y, = 1+ Y, =O%Sshould read Y, = 1 and Y, 


= (Oe, 
ws truly, ARTHUR PAYNE. 


WINCHESTER 
To the Editors, 
itlemen,—The tone of the letter by Mr. F. A. Bridge is exceed- 
amusing; doubtless it was intended as such. 

; point in question is :— 

1 have been incorrectly informed as to the condition of Win- 
xx Cathedral, and these misstatements have been corrected. 
should end the matter; but Mr. Bridge opens up quite another 
ion in attacking me as “one of those non-members who are good 
h to make suggestions re the management of the Photographic 
ition,” It so happens that at the special request of the Presi- 
»{ the Photographic Convention, I have supplied photographs of 
hester, and illustrated books for his personal use, and it has 
a pleasure for me to have been of use to him. 
ill have Mr. Bridge to digest this little fact, and perhaps before 
idles with professional men again he will be sure of his ground. 
irs truly, ALBERT GANDY. 

e delete from Mr. Gandy’s letter a quotation from a private 
, which appears to us irrelevant to his subject. We have done 
gart in allowing our correspondents to state the facts as to 
hester Cathedral in correction of the information we first gave, 
ve must now decline to admit the prolongation of a discussion 
1 has become a personal one.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


CATHEDRAL. 


‘THE STATE OF 


Answers to Correspondents. 


_——_—— 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tue Epitors, THE BRITISH 
JournaL or Puotocrapuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.”  Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*" Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and‘addresses of the writers are given. 

*” Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. Td. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

A. Wrigley, 46, Forest Road, Southport. 
Southport Modern School. 

J. Jackson, Seaton Carew, Aberdare, Glamorgan. 
College, Aberdare. 

W. Rochard, Honey Street, Bodmin, Cornwall. 
Tywardreath. 

F. T. Taylor, Paternoster Buildings, Castle Square, 
Photograph of the Rev. E. W. Jones. 

C. H. Evans, 12, St. Helen’s Road, Swansea. Photograph of H.M.S. “ Montague 
on Shutter Rock, Lundy Island. 

J. H. Bayley, 44, North Street, Ripon, Yorks. 
Knaresborough. 

P. and E. Charleton, Garrison Studio, Newbridge, County Kildare, Treland. 
Photograph of Drummer and Drum Horse, 19th Hussars. 


Photograph of Boarding Scholars of the 
Photograph of St. Michael's 
Photograph of Mr. R. Johns, of 


Carnarvon, North Wales. 


o 


Two Photographs of the Bishop of 


F. H.—We congratulate you. You will see we refer to the matter 
on another page. 

Arc-Licuts.—Kindly oblige by advising me on the following. I 
have an electric light studio 13 ft. by 14 ft. and 10 ft. in height 
(floor to ceiling). The walls and ceiling are papered white. I 
am using a Davey arc-lamp fitted in an umbrella reflector (the 
reflector being 4 ft. in diameter). The light seems to be rather 
nice and soft, but still I find that all the negatives are very 
unsatisfactory; each one appears to have an electric light glare 
about it. Should the walls be white, or some other colour? Is 
a Davey arc-lamp suitable for portraiture? I find, also, that 
I cannot take a full-length photo with a 6-in, lens on account 
of the room being so small. What lens would you advise, as I 
require a lens to cover a half-plate, and I find that I can only 
get 8 ft. 6 in. away from the sitter? I must have a lens suit- 
able for full lengths. Your prompt attention to the above will 
greatly oblige—W. EH. J. W. 

The Davey lamp is suitable for portraiture, and should give 

ample light in a small studio. The size of the umbrella-shaped 

reflector (4 ft. in diameter) is rather small. It is difficult to say 
what is the cause of the “electric light glare” you speak of, in 
the absence of any specimens of your work. It may be caused 
by insufficient diffusion of the light or by too much reflected 
light, or by under exposure. White walls are not so suitable as 
light grey, and you would have the reilected light more under 
control if the walls were papered a medium grey, and a large 
reflecting screen were used. The amount of reflected light 
required varies with the sitter and the style of lighting. You 

cannot expect to get full-length cabinets. The perspective 

would be horrible. See under “Hx Cathedra.” 

Suop Fronrs.—I haye orders to take several shop fronts, but 
cannot do so, as there is always reflections of opposite shops. 
Can. you tell me a way to stop this? Blocking out ‘is useless. I 
have thought of having large black curtains, hung on a tripod 
stand, and a hole for lens. Would this do?—Suop Front. 

Usually it is not only the lens, but bright objects in the road- 
way and across the street which are reflected. The biack screen 
is the best plan if you can get one big enough. We have used 
one 12 ft. square for this class of work, spreading it out on two 
12 ft. poles behind the camera, the bright parts of which 
were draped. If such a screen will cut out the objects which 
are reflected, well and good. If not, we suggest that you try 
flashlight exposures at night if the position permits. 

Sunpatpe Tonte or P.O.P.—I am using the ammonium sulphide ton- 
ing bath for P.O.P. Do you consider the results as permanent 
as sulphided bromides or as the plain fixed P.O.P.? I find a 
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Ti1- 


‘Srremat.—A lens of about 7/6 aperture of focal length capable of 


Various.—1. Is there 


Posrcarp.—l. The white spots are rarely 


Bromiprs.—1. In a rep 


difficulty in getting other than a warm tone with the sulphide on 
P.O.P., as when I continue toning the whites get yellowed slightly, 
and the print gives the effect of sulphur toning. The water 
here is very “hard.” Would that be the cause? I want to get 
reasonably permanent prints, but the margin of profit is so cub 
down here that one has to take advantage of every possible 
chance of saving. I like the warm tone I get, but some people 
ask for a colder colour, and the article on P.O.P. mentioned a 
very cold tone.—D.B. 


We believe the prints are equaliy as permanent as those fixed 
only, but we should assume that the bleaching and darkening 
process adopted for bromides will give a more lasting result than 
that obtained with P.O.P. by the ammonium sulphide process, for 
the reason that the change is partial in the latter case and 
complete in the former. Most probably the hard water is the 
cause of the yellowing from the formation of sulphide of lime 
which is less soluble, and afterwards decomposes in the film. 
Try with distilled water for the bath and the first wash water 
afterwards. 


Srupro Brivps.—A little while ago you very kindly gave me advice 
about studio erection, and in answer to my query re blinds for 
top you recommended a light green. My studio face (almost) 
north, but perhaps it is owing to a fair amount of glass roof. Will 
you be kind enough to tell me if the enclosed material would 


answer my purpose to produce the subdued light?—Srupro 
Erection. 


The colour is very suitable, though 
with rather closer texture than tha 


we should prefer a material 
of the sample sent. 
Errects or Mrrot.—Would you advise me, through the B.J., 
what I could get to prevent my hands developing into sores. I 
use a great deal of metol developer, and I think that is the cause 
of it. I have tried several remedies without effect.—Witn 
TaYtor. 
There is very little doub4 that the metol is the cause of the 
trouble. Many who employ it suffer in the same way as you 
Jo. The only certain remedy is to cease to use it, and then the 
sores will soon disappear. If you still continue to employ it you 
had metter work in finger stalls, or India-rubber gloves, so as to 
prevent the metol coming in contact with the flesh. 
applied to the sores acts as a palliative in some cases. 


Lanoline 


taking the negative in 


the first instance is about the 
most suitable for making enlargements from that negative. 


Hence the lens suitable for all sizes of negatives would have 
to be of very considerable focal length, so long, indeed, that 
the camera extension would be unnecessarily and inconyeniently 
great for small work. The same objection applies, but not 
with such force, in regard to the use of one lens only for 
copying. 
any journal of cinematography ; if so, where 
2. Also, will sulphide of potassium throw 
po that has been made up with citric acid 
and sulphite of soda. I should feel greatly obliged if you 
would answer this through your journal.—E. L,. Barnes. 

1. Such a journal is, or was, published by Mr. Theodore 
Brown, Bournemouth. See our note this week under “Cata- 
Jogues.” 2. Yes, the silver will be precipitated as sulphide. 


could I get same? 
down silver in hy 


the result of defective 
manipulation. We should take up the matter and that of the 
setting-off of the printing with the makers. The latter is cer- 
tainly due to defective manufacture. 


Y you gave in the last issue you stated that 
meta-bisulphite was preferable to use to add to hypo bath for 
bromides (amidol developer). Will you kindly state why, also 
proportion to add, etc.? 2. And can you mention a really good 
book on bromide work only, as a reasonable price?—E. J. M. 
1. The metabisulphite is better, as it does not endanger the 
decomposition of the hypo as does a bath of acetic or citric acid, 
traces of which may be left in the print when it passes to the 
fixing bath. The quantity of meta-bisulphite is not very impor- 
tant. About half to one ounce per ‘pint of fixing bath, con- 


Enlarging and Printing,” by 8. H. Fry (6d.); “ Brox 
Printing,” by Rey. F. C. Lambert, and two books on to 
bromides by C. W. Somerville and R. E. Blake-Smith reg 
tively. 3. Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, ¥ 
A. B.—We cannot understand how 12Ib. of paper can yield ] 
of ash. We could not say what weight of silver ‘was pre; 
without an analysis. Perhaps the makers of the pa 
| give you a rough idea. 
| A Coupon Query.—I should like your advice on the follo 
I sent out a canvasser (no wages, only commission 
coupons the same as enclosed, and it appears 
into a firm in ——, and they stamped all my 
coupons with their own stamp, so that the canvasser ¢9 
sell them in their district, and so get customers on my tick 
I should be pleased if you could let me know what 
could take against them. I have written them twice, 
have ignored my letters: Your advice on this mai 
greatly oblige—M. B. 0. 
We do not see that you can do anything. As the coupons wi 
stamped with the consent of your canvasser you cannot m¢ 
any claim against the firm. 
BrGInNER.—We believe the print to be on collodio- 
toned first with a gold bath and then with platinum, as giy 
in the Almanac, 1906, p. 976. Any collodion P.O.P, will answ 
Posrcarps.—The stains are due, we believe, to insufficient fixatio 
fifteen to twenty minutes is none too long for cards. There 
no possible way of removing the stains. 
N. M.—Insuflicient fixation with subsequent light ac ion, or the u 
of an old fixing bath, particularly one that has been used 
developed plates or papers, would at once cause the stains. cg 
sionally, similar stains are due to allowing the cards to lie one. 
top of the other in the first washing water, and then a p 


liminary bath of a 10 per cent. solution of common salt w 
obviate them. 


Setr-Toninc Papers.—Will you 


OLS 


wing 


actior 
ut th 
ter y 


chloride pap 


kindly inform me if I can wi 
safety use self-toning paper for ordinary photographic wor k, ie 
will it keep colour as well as toned paper? I use the Lux 
paper, but for unpaid proofs only. It gives beautiful sepia print 
and if it will keep colour it would save a lot of time.—J. MI 
Treated with proper precautions there is no reason why print 
should not be permanent. The fixing bath should be slight 
alkaline, and the prints are all the better for washing befor 
immersion in it. We advise you to select a paper with whie 
these conditions can be observed. 
————~______ 

Tur Bristol Photographic Club.—No, 2 of this club’s monthl, 
magazine reaches us, and contains, we see, an article upon “ Artisti 
Perception,” by Mr. Alex. Keighley. It is intended to follow thi 
up by a series of articles from other well-known workers. 

Aw exhibition of photographs of Switzerland by Dr. 0 
Thurstan Holland has succeeded the house exhibition of Her 
Dithrkoop’s work at the Eberle Street Rooms of the Livyerpoo 
Amateur Photographic Association. It will remain open until 
July 3. Dy. Holland brings together sixty-five examples of his well 
known work in Alpine photography, and exhibits also 150 lanterr 
shdes. The next house exhibition of the Liverpool Associatior 
will be of photographs by Mr. C. F. Stuart. 
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ANSWERS TO COKRESPONDE: 


SUMMARY. 


the Court of Session last week recalled 
t rdwall, and awarded Mr. William Crooke, 
limburgh, £5 damages against the Scots Pictorial Publishing 
any for' publishing without leave in “The Society Pictorial” 
jyright portrait of the late Sir Henry Irving; but, inasmuch 
e defenders had tendered £20, the pursuer was found iiable in 
ises since the date of the tender. (P. 510.) 


» First Division of 
udgment of Lord 


e death roll this week includes Mr. A. H. Wall and Mr. J. 
dia. (P. 512.) : 


, Manly’s new process (‘* Ozobrome ”) of producing carbon prints 
+ bromide image is described in the patent specification. 
313.) 


le inability to see the plate on first coming into the dark-room 
ted by a correspondent as a fatal drawback to the “factorial ” 
2) development for the purposes of many photographers. 


Jour Photography.—Dr. Albert Norman has communicated to 
R.P.S. his working methods in making transparencies by the 
ser-Shepherd process. (P. 506.) 


our Photography. — Herr Novak, of Vienna, has published 
mle for a new set of three-colour filters, using the dyes of 
ter, Lucius, and Bruning. (P. 505.) 


1e sulphide toning of P.O.P., advanced by some for its cheap- 
, is shown to be of yery doubtful advantage in this respect. 


503.) 


Bore advantages of, and apparatus for, wholesale development. 
‘) 


“method of dealing with negatives which conform: fairly closely 
m average, is recommended by a contributor, and consists in. 
gins the thinner negatives to the same printing time as the 
sest, and then using one to time the printing of all, (PB. 504.) 


Ve publish the continuation of the papers by Mr. N. S. Amstutz 
the properties of engraved half-tones. (PB. 507.) 


srints, each representing the work of one photographer’s 
establishment, and thus enabling those visiting it to com- 
pare notes with their fellows as to what may be done in 
he presentation of a commercial photograph. The exhi- 
bition will be held in the small gallery at the office of 
“The British Journal of Photography,” from October 11 
to November 11, that is to say, for a great part of the 
ime during which the Royal and Salon Exhibitions will 
be open in London. While it will be composed of work by 
members of the P.P.A. it will be open to all photographers 
and to the public generally. 
* 


* 


Plate 
Development 
in Batches. 


As his business increases, the progressive 
professional finds out that the ‘develop- 
ment of plates singly or in pairs is too slow 
a method of working, and results in too much time being 
spent in the dark-room, and too little in contact with clients 
or in business-making. The development of plates singly also 
conduces to irregularity or inequality of result, and where 


| exposures are made with reasonable accuracy much more 


uniform results are obtained by wholesale development. 
This may be done in various ways. Developer may be 
placed in a porcelain grooved tank, but we have found that 
unless very dilute there is a great risk of uneven develop- 
ment, and as dilute developer means prolonged develop- 
ment this method is put out of court. An alternative is 
to place the plates in a number o small dishes, the dishes 
resting on a large board operated by a rocking. device. 
This method ensures freedom from damage by one plate 
slipping over another, but it means covering each plate 
with developer separately, and the wave of developer 
caused by rocking is steadier in one large dish than in 
many small ones. To develop a dozen or more plates in 
one dish necessitates that the dish shall have a glass or flat 
wooden bottom or the plates slide over each other, and 
while this may be at once remedied with ordinary plates, 
if highly sensitive orthochromatic plates are employed it 
is not possible to see what is happening, as the dish must 
be kept covered. From the glass bottom it is difficult to 
pick up the plates when ready for fixation; the dish is 
also heavy and Tiable to breakage, so that in many ways 
wood will be found superior. 
* 


* * 


Wooden | For convenience in handling a well-con- 
atthe structed wooden dish is probably 


superior to anything. It should be con- 


structed of straight-grained, well-seasoned wood. Yellow 
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pine answers well, but is rather soft, and any strain on the 
joints is apt to compress the wood slightly and so give rise 
to leakages. Straight-grained mahogany may be used, at 
any rate for the sides. Grooved joints are preferable to 


dovetails for the corners, and every joint should be per- | 


fectly tight-fitting and the wood quite dry before joining 


up. When glued and screwed with brass or copper screws | 


the wood may be saturated with paraffin wax, ironing in 
the wax with a warm flat iron. If difficulty is anticipated 
with plates sliding over each other during development 
the dish may be divided up by means of wooden pegs 
projecting about three-eights of an inch. These pegs may 
be arranged so that two come at the side and two at the 
end of the half-plate. If slight depressions are made in 
the bottom of the dish, one for each plate, the finger is 
able to lift the plate more quickly, and there is not the 
danger of the sharp corner cutting into the skin as it 
sometimes does if the nail is reasonably short. The dis- 
advantage of the pegs, which, of course, are glued into 
position before waxing the tray, is that they limit the use 
of the dish to one size of plate, but this is a disadvantage 
which always attends the use of any specialisec apparatus. 
*» * * 


The Crooke. Photographers — will congratulate Mr. 
sdlad William Crooke, of Edin burgh, on whatis 


: virtually a reversal of the judgment 
against him almost exactly twelve months ago. The 
revised judgment is important as regards copyright in 
photographs, because, in the course of it, it was made clear 
that a number of photographs may be taken of a person at 
one sitting arranged by a third person, and copyrights in 
certain of them are obtainable by parties other than the 
party arranging the sitter, provided that the photographer 
be paid in respect to these photographs. Such a possi- 
bility is a perfectly natural one, and there is nothing in the 
Copyright Act to prevent it, but the suggestion in Lord 
Ardwall’s judgment a year ago was that Mr. Shorter was 
prima facie entitled to all the portraits taken at the 
sitting, unless it could be shown that Mr. Shorter or Sir 
Henry Irving agreed to any of the photographs becoming 
the copyright of the photographer. 
* % 


* 


Factorial We recently published an article by Mr. 
Development. 4 [Lockett which showed that the per- 
sonal error in working the factorial system is very slight, 
provided the “dark-room” is well lighted. There is, how- 
ever, a source of error not mentioned in the article, that 
forms an insurmountable difficulty to many who work under 
the conditions that have normally to be put up with. A 
correspondent writing to us on this subject says: —“If I 
make an exposure by daylight, and then proceed to the 
dark-room to develop the plate, I find it not merely difficult 
but quite impossible to judge the time of appearance. 


The light I use is a flat flame gas jet behind two thick- | 


nesses of ruby medium of 10in. by 8in. area. When 
accustomed to the light I can see easily enough, but when 
I come in from daylight, the first plate that I develop is 
practically invisible while in the developing dish. The 
second plate is more easily seen, but I can never venture 
to judge the time of appearance from it. Any attempt to 
do so only leads to a series of false alarms which are 
terminated by the sudden discovery that the image is fully 
out. When I arrive at the third plate I can observe the 
time of appearance with considerable accuracy, but, by 
this time, the first plate dealt with is sufficiently fixed 
to bear examination, and if this proves to be satisfactory 
I simply proceed on the same lines with the rest of the 
exposures, and do not worry about time of appearance at 
all. As most of my development is done in the daytime, 
immediately after the exposure, I am seldom in a position 


to employ the factorial system at all, and probably m 
others have the same difficulties to contend wi 
Possibly the time required for the eyes to become ae 
tomed to the red light varies with different people, bu 
is evident that there is a certain period (about ten mim 
in our correspondent’s case) during which the estima 
of the time of appearance is either impossible or 4 
unreliable. There is a very probable source of error h 
and while it may be eliminated by waiting in the @ 
room until the eyes become acclimatised, we should pr 
to spend the time in development and risk spoiling a cot 
of plates. These are developed for a fixed time, and 
ten minutes we can judge from the first plate whether { 
time is correct or not, and then proceed with the ; 
accordingly. Those who develop only at night, or 4 
spend all their time developing, can, of course, use 

factorial system without difficulty, but those who w 
under the conditions we have considered should alw 
bear in mind the possibility of error from a cause wh 
we cannot remember to have been noted by Mr. Watk 
or any of his converts to factorial development. 

* x 


The Surface Quite apart from questions of liken 
at soars light and shade, contrast or brillian 
Ehotogranhy. pose and general arrangement 


factor in the appreciation with which professional wi 
is met is found in the surface of the photograph. T 
naturally varies somewhat with the class of customer ¢ 
the size of the portrait, but, generally speaking, it y 
be found that the public taste runs to a semi-matt surfa 
To a great extent this quality of surface is the reason’ 
the popularity of matt collodion papers and of some of { 
newer gaslight papers. It is the experience of some p 
fessional workers that the A.A. platinotype paper di 
not possess a sufficiently smooth surface, and they 
such prints through a burnisher s ightly warmed, so 

to assist in straightening the cards. To many, of cour 
one of the charms of either smooth sepia or black plati 
type is the velvety character of the surface, and care shot 
always be taken to ascertain, not necessarily by a dir 
question, which kind of surface is preferred by custome 
ordering platinotypes. With carbon there is the choice 
double transfer from the ground opal surface, or fr 
flexible temporary support, and of single transfer on 

almost unlimited selection of papers. From an artis 
point of view the single transfer surfaces are most pleasiz 
and next to these the flexible support, the prints bei 
wetted after trimming, so that the glaze is almost lo 
except in the shadows, where it gives a richer effect. 
bon prints, especially if dark, when stripped from grou 
opal glass tend to have a heavy or leathery appearan 
in the shadows. THis depends to some extent, it is tt 
upon the character of the negative, particularly in t 
matter of shadow detail, but it is always a danger to | 
guarded against. 


* * * 


The 


There is little more to add to the notic 
Convention. 


of the Photographic Convention of # 
United Kingdom which we have published during # 
past few weeks. We hear that a contingent from Par 
is coming to Southampton, and that so far as the Unite 
Kingdom is concerned the attendance promises to be tl 
largest for some years past. As befits its venue in suc 


a yachting centre as Southampton, the Convention, it 
understood, will not encourage, in fact it will discourag 
conventional hot town attire of the frock coat and # 
tall hat. Cool summer clothing such as the tourist dot 
for his comfort in hot weather will be adopted, it is hope 
at ordinary meetings of the Convention, the dinner 0 
the Wednesday being the only occasion when “ dress” 3 
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rigueur. This notification of what we believe is the 
ing and intended practice of many Conventioners may 
haps be welcomed by some as saving them anxiety in 
scting their wardrobes. 


* * * 
w Our Photographers who are trying to raise 
ah the tone of their profession must have 


felt disgusted with a paragraph which 
it the round of the press last week under such headings 
“A Photographer’s Pillory.” It recorded the act of 
jhotographer in the Home Counties towards a sitter 
alcitrant in the matter of payment. The photographer 
ibited in his window a photograph of the young man, 
iching to it the inscription :— 


‘THIS IS THE MAN WHO PUT HIS HAIR IN CURLS TO HAVE 
HIS PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN, AND THEN CAN’T PAY FOR THEM.” 


spite the grammatical evidence in its favour, we were 
ictant to credit the incident as related in the news- 
Jers, but on inquiry we find it correctly described. “We 
*e further discovered that the photographer is, or was, 
arpenter, a fact on which he may congratulate himself, 
his craft in working wood may shortly afford him the 
ans of livelihood when the opportunities of engaging 
4 more cultivated profession have been withdrawn. We 
‘afraid the entrance of artizans into the “ photographic 
fession ” is attended with even worse results than might 
xpected, not to say hoped. The case of an individual 
9 followed the vocations of photographer and sweep 
ares elsewhere in this week’s Journal. 


i 


SULPHIDE TONING OF P.O.P. 


‘readers of our “Answers to Correspondents ” columns 
y have noticed, there is frequently manifested on the 
% of our inquirers the desire for a process of toning 
ch dispenses with gold chloride or other expensive 
ystance. Candidly, we are not at all in sympathy with 
th methods, for we have reason to distrust if not to 
ay the claims which have been made from time to time 
“goldless” toning preparations. “Sulphur toning ¥, 
m an acidified solution of hyposulphite—stands sellf- 
idemned, in our experience, as a method of producing 
nts which will last, though we occasionally hear of 
jse who do not share this view. A letter in our pages 
ly a few weeks ago is an instance. Our object now, 
wever, is not to refer to “ goldless” processes in general, 
t to that in particular in which the toning is done with 
julphide. 

In the early days of silver printing the toning bath 
quently employed was an acidulated solution of hypo, 
(0 which the prints were immersed with or without wash- 
x; the result was actually that the prints were toned 
th sulphur or sulphide compounds. The process did 
t give permanent prints, and there was considerable loss 
intensity. 

Hardwich, in 1856, was one of the first to investigate 
> action of ammonium sulphide on fixed silver prints, 
d he stated that the brick-red image turned first brown, 
2n brownish black, and finally pale yellow. Sutton, in 
67, also investigated the subject. He described the same 
anges, and expressed the view that as the whites kept 
re this was a proof that there was no silver left in the 
lites of the image, a view which was combated experi- 
sntally by Carey Lea. 

Quite recently there has been a recrudescence of the 
ea of utilising the action of a sulphide as a toning agent. 
1is may be due to the fact that the sulphide toning of 


bromide prints has been brought so prominently to the 
front, or, as indicated by a query in our last issue, it may 


be the direct result of keen competition and cut prices. 
At any rate, the practice of applying to P.O.P. a process 


which has proved extremely valuable in the case of 


bromide and gaslight prints has evidently been on the 


increase of late, and we have made a few experiments 
to determine as far as possible the safest procedure to 
adopt. 

We may assume that the particular sulphur and silver 
compound which should be formed is the well-known mono- 
sulphide Ags 8., which is of a brown or blackish-brown 
colour, and is, as prepared by chemical precipitation, a 
most stable salt. It can be formed by the action of a 
sulphide on metallic silver. There are, of course, many 
other sulphides and oxysulphides of silver, all of which 
are very unstable and easily decomposed by the action 
of damp air and light. The formation of these must be 
as far as possible avoided, therefore the very first thing 
we have to do is to ensure that our print contains no 
disturbing compounds. This is not such a difficult matter 
to do, provided we set about it in a systematic way. 

The prints should be immersed in a solution of salt 
and water, so as to.convert the whole of the soluble silver 
salts into chloride, then thoroughly washed to free them 
from any acid or acid salts used as a preservative for the 
emulsion. In fact, the safest plan would be to use for 
the first bath a solution of salt and washing soda, and 
then wash thoroughly.. Thus the print would consist of 
nothing but the light-affected silver salts and silver 
chloride in the vehicle. 

Perfect fixation is a sine qué non. The fixing bath 
must therefore be freshly made—that is, must not 
have been previously used. The prints must be allowed 
to remain in this and kept continually on the move for 
at least a quarter of an hour, and then rapidly washed 
or a few minutes, and again immersed in another and 
resh hypo bath, so as to ensure the perfect solution of 
he hyposulphites of silver. The prints must now be 
horoughly washed, so as to entirely eliminate all silver 
hyposulphites, and they are ready to be toned. 

There must be considerable over-printing, as not only 
is there considerable loss, particularly in the high-lights, 
but unless a fairly rich image is obtained rich tones are 
difficult to get, and this is apparently more likely to 
happen with some commercial papers than others. There 
is also another disturbing factor. In cases in which a 
inted support was used the colour, by the action of the 
sulphide bath, was not only entirely bleached, but was 
actually converted in one case into a pale apple green. 

The next point to determine was whether it would be 
ossible to use sodium sulphide instead of the ammonium 
compound, as the former is more stable and equally as 
handy. In comparative experiments on prints on the same 
papers and printed under squares with densities ranging 
rom bare glass to 3.01, that is, opacities from 1 to 1,024 
in geometrical progression, no difference could be detected 
in the action of the two sulphides except that the ammo- 
nium was slightly more rapid. 

The amount of sodium sulphide that should be used is 
apparently dependent on the temperature of the solutions 
and whether distilled water is used or not. The average 
quantity is apparently about five grains to the pint. With 
this strength rich tones are obtained in from fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Quickening the action by increase of 
sulphide certainly produces blacker tones in the shadows, 
but the lighter half-tones assume an unpleasant greenish 
tinge, particularly with collodio chloride papers. 

After the prints have been toned to the desired colour 
they have to be thoroughly washed, and here a little 
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difficulty was met with which may or may not be of 
importance. One of the most delicate tests for an alkaline 
sulphide is sodium nitro-prusside, which gives a magnifi- 
cent purple colour with an alkaline sulphide. Prints 
washed in successive changes of water and in running 
water gave not the slightest trace of this colour when 
the drainings were allowed to fall into a test tube, yet | 
a drop of the nitro-prusside solution gave a distinct | 
coloration in the whites of the prints. As the solutions 
were made with distilled water, it at once seemed probable 
that the washing water, which was hard tap water, had 
precipitated some of the comparatively insoluble calcium 
sulphide in the film. This idea seems borne out by the 
fact that sodium sulphide added to the tap water gave 
in a very few minutes a very cloudy mixture, which rapidly 
turned yellow, pointing to the presence of some metallic 
impurity. i 
As. to the subsequent action of precipitated calcium 
sulphide in the image-bearing film we are not prepared to | 
speak definitely, but should it be harmful it would neces- | 
sitate the use of distilled water for all operations, which | 
would at once place this process out of court in comparison 
with gold toning. It might be used with ordinary water | 
for very cheap work, the subsequent fate of which was 
not of the slightest moment. | 
Experiments were also made in which the prints were 
bleached with bromine water—also with ferricyanide and | 
a halide—and then submitted to the action of sodium 
sulphide. We followed out, in fact, the process adopted | 
in the sulphide toning of bromide prints. Others pre- 
viously toned with gold, with platinum, and gold and | 
platinum were also treated by the two methods, but with | 
extremely unsatisfactory results in all cases. The tones | 


| 
| 


obtained were hideous, and verged on a dirty green 
sepia in the high lights and lighter half-tones and green 
blacks in the shadows. 

The process as it is to be worked may thus he g 
marised :— 


(1) Immersion for ten minutes in salt, 1 0z.; soda ¢ 
bonate cryst., 1 oz.; water, 20 oz. 

(2) Washing for fifteen minutes. 

(3) Fixation for fifteen minutes in hypo, 3 oz.; wat 
20 oz., made fresh, followed, as a safeguard, by a seca 
fixation in a fresh bath for five minutes. 

(4) Washing for twenty minutes. 

(5) Toning in ammonium sulphide, 5 drops (or of sodi 
sulphide, 5 gr.); water 20 oz. 

(6) Final washing for fifteen minutes. 


The conclusion to which anyone trying the process y 
come will probably be identical with our own, name 
that simple treatment of the well fixed and washed pri 
with sulphide is capable of giving very fair brown a 
purple brown tones, but that to produce these resu 
uniformly the routine must be conducted with consideral 
exactness, and it must not be supposed that the proc 
can be applied with equal success to all brands of P.O, 
Furthermore, each individual must consider whether, af 
all, the cost of the gold is such as to make the proc 
worth while. Perhaps we do not appreciate as keer 
as we might the need of cutting down every item 
expenditure in cheap work—we certainly cannot sym] 
thise with the production of work at these miserable pric 
—yet we doubt if the sulphide “ gold-less” process is ai 
cheaper in the end than orthodox gold toning, in its m 
commercial form, the combined bath. 


PRINTING BY PILOT. 


Tue Americans have reduced labour-saving to a science, and are 
willing to accept any idea whether new or old so long as they can 
save time in working and incidentally put money in their pockets. 
The photographer is not behind the rest of his countrymen in this 
particular, and as he is more go ahead than his British cousin, he 
has many labour-saving dodges in his workrooms, 

Dodges that have originated in the old country, and have perhaps 
been forgotten for a decade, are perfected and run for all they are 
worth in America. One of the best examples of this kind came 
before my notice some short time ago, and as it is very useful where 
large quantities of negatives are hand ed, it may be worth while 
describing it, and at the same crediting the old country where it was 
worked many years ago, and for all I know may be in use to-day. 

With large quantities of negatives to be printed from, a great 
portion of the work lies in examining each print, perhaps two or 
three times, before it is ready to be taken in. If it were possible 
to use one negative as a pilot so that when this one negative was 
fully printed the whole batch couid be brought in, it would mean a 
great saving of time and money. There are many difficulties to be 
aced, negatives having a way of being either too thin or dense, fla 
or brilliant ; some taking a tenth of the time to print compared with 
another which might have been exposed on the same day under dif- 
erent conditions. The professional photographer, alas, cannot 
choose his time and light for his work, and even if he could it wouk 
e impossible to make every negative of a given density ; therefore, if 
the mountain will rot come to Mahomet he like a wise man goes to 
the mountain. Whilst admitting it is not possible to get all negatives 
of the same density a good operator will keep them within reasonable 
bounds and ingenuity will do the rest. 

For printing by the method I am about to describe a specia 
bench is required. It must be made at the side of the printing-room, 
as we shall require the use of a certain amount of daylight, Beneath 


it a hole about 2 ft. square is cut in the side of the printing-room 


under the bench, and a reflector made of a few boards covered W 
white paper is fixed under the bench from the bottom of the hole 
the front of the bench. Then in the bench itself, over the reflect 
are cut two holes each large enough to take a half-plate. In these t 
holes we place two pieces of finely-ground glass, and our appara 
is complete. 2 

The following drawing will perhaps make the explanation clear 


- | 


A is the side of the printing-room, which should be lit by A2 a wind 
of yellow glass. B is the top of the bench. Cis the reflector. 1a 
2 are the two holes. 

The idea is to bring all the negatives for the day’s work up tot 
densest, following the nautical maxim that the speed of the fleet 
judged by the slowest ship. Therefore we pick out the densest ne} 
tive to act as a guide or pilot. This we put over hole No. 1. | 
take the next negative of the batch, place it over hole No. 2, 4 
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pieces of clear celluloid with which we have provided our- 
res, we add piece after piece until the density of the pilot is 
hed, and so on until all the negatives are brought up to equal 
sity. 
o’doubt there is some careful judgment required to match the 
Enegative, but this is not an unsurmountable difficulty, and after 
ttle practice a practical printer ‘will be able to tell without 
ble how many pieces of celluoid are required. 

here are no further difficuties to overcome. Unskilled hands 
load the frames and put them out to print. Care must be taken 
-no time is lost in getting all frames out as near the same time 
ossible, All the foreman has to do is to examine the pilot nega- 
, and when he considers that the print is printed to the right 


depth all the frames are brought in commencing with the first 
frame that was put out. 

The advantages of this method are many and obvious. One skilled 
printer and one or two apprentices could manage large quantities. of 
frames with ease. The pilot print could be toned or developed, as 
the case might be, and correct printing assured before the frames were 
unloaded. For platinotype and carbon printing its value is increased 
tenfold. Flashing by exposure during examination would be ob- 
viated, uniformity obtained, and work carried out with clockwork 
regularity. 

This is not theory, but a method that is in daily use, saving much 
needless work, and reducing the risk of uneven printing to a 
minimum. W. E. Dunya, 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rapid Filters for Three-Colour Work. 


rotessor Novak communicates to the current number of the “ Photo- 
phische Korrespondenz” the following methods of making a set 
apid filters, using dyes prepared by Meister Lucius and Bruning :— 
Rapid filter green ... 1.75 gms. 

2 LOTR” gonpptooebepenedadedouoonacpoobs een eanonsoonaudascHocD8cEe 1.50 ces. 


n 100 ccs. of a 6 per cent. solution of gelatine add 20 ccs. of dye 
| filter; of this dyed gelatine 7 ccs. should be coated on 100 sq. em. 
ylass, and two such screens cemented together. The stock solu- 
1 of dye must be freshly prepared, for if kept it turns brown. 

the red filter is prepared as follows :— 


WOnUOID. GSS SHES SD EB eae IB bOnsEsonSaqcen | boodedd baccoooondsgonbnaadanee 40 ces. 


fo 100 ccs. of a 6 per cent. solution of gelatine add 20 ces. of dye 
filter; of this dyed gelatine 7 ccs. should be coated on 100 sq. cm. 
| two such screens cemented together. 

Yovak states that these filters approximately transmit 33 per cent. 
re light than the old Kénig filters, and that the ratio of exposures 
hha cloudy sky is as 1:2:2, The splitting up of the colours by 
/ new filters is said to be very satisfactory. 


A New System cf Colouring Prints 

err Pictzner, of Vienna, has patented a new process of colouring 
nts, and some resuits are very highly spoken of in the German 
pers. It can be applied to photographs on linen, ivory, paper, 
ther, porcelain and glass, and the results are said to be character- 
d by the wonderful fineness and fascinating effect, such as has not 
t been attained by any other process. Apparently there are no 
scial difficulties, and the materials are shortly to be placed on the 
ket. 


hree-colour Photographs of the Solar Eclipse. 
Professor Mengarini, of Rome, took several negatives by the three- 
lour method of the total solar eclipse of August 30, 1905, and at a 
sent public lecture in Milan some of the results obtained were 
own and created enormous interest. It is stated that the corona 
is shown in all its finest shades of colour, 


A New Method of Photographing Coins. 


= 


Dr. E. Demole comments upon the usual method of obtaining good 
photographs of coins and medals, that is to take a cast, colour, and 
photograph it. He suggests the following method :—Place the coin 
or medal between two sheets of white glazed card, which should be 
very thin and damped. The whole should then be placed between two 
pieces of thick felt and then subjected to strong pressure in a copying 
press. After a short time the impression of the coin is perfect. The 
impressions should then be lighted from one side and photographed 
not on to a plate, but on to smooth glazed bromide paper. The result 
is a negative, which is rather weak, but the reversed lettering is 
again reversed in the negative, and the side lighting having lett the 
surface in comparative shadow, the face of the medal remains white 
or grey, as though all those parts in relief had not been illuminated, 
whilst the illuminated parts remain black. The result, altheugh a 
negative, has all the characteristics of a positive. The lighting is 
certainly a little stronger and unnatural, but it is quite sufficient te 
give all the necessary details of the coins. The real negative is, of 
course, the impression on the paper, and the negative made by the 
lens is the positive. The catalogue of the coins of the Numismatic 
Society of Geneva, which number some thousands, has been illus- 
trated by this process. 

A New Blue Toning Bath for Bromides. 
Accorpine to “Das Bild” the following modification of the ordinary 
method of toning bromide prints blue is said to give extremely bril- 
liant results. Two stock solutions are required. 


A. Potassium ferricyanide. oo 8 parts. 
Water . . 1,000 parts. 
B. Ammonia iro 10 parts. 
Hydrochloric acid Ah . 10 parts. 
WGHEEIP covsdossonosossaodoconanddacceandaoaca .. 1,000 parts. 
For use mix— 
Solution, All ...c.c:cctc-scorovsescnnsrseneteeeneesrensere 100 parts. 


Solution B. . 200 parts. 

Water to..... 1,000 parts. 
There is very little tendency to stain, and the shadows possess a 
transparency not attained by any other methods. 


A vervicr of “Suicide whilst temporarily insane” has been 
turned at the inquest on the death of Mr. F. Good, of Burton, 
hose decease was announced last week. 

Mr. Perer Mawnstry.—The sum of £28 12s. 6d. subscribed almost 
actly one year ago by a number of our readers in response to our 
ypeal on behalf of Mr. Mawdsley has been handed on to the 
cipient by our publishers at regular intervals, the concluding 
stalment having been paid last week. In writing to acknowledge 
le receipt, Mr. Mawdsley asks us to transmit to those by whose 
mdness he has benefitted his heartfelt thanks. For the past. two 
sars he has been confined to his bedroom, but he is grateful to 
nose who aided in relieving the conditions under which he is 
rced to live. 


A ew Professional Society in Philadelphia.—According to the 
“Photographer,” at a meeting of the professional photographers 
held at the Phillips Studio, 1,206, Chestnut Street, on June 5, at 
8 p.m., the Professional Photographers’ Association of Philadelphia 
was formed. There were seventeen photographers present, all of 
whom joined the Association—and in addition there are a number 
of applications for membership. The following officers were 
elected :—President, Ryland W. Philips; Vice-President, William 
H. Rau; secretary and treasurer, H. Allen Krips. 

Proriraste Photography !—A correspondent writes :—“I was 
shown some photographs this morning, taken by a photographer in 
North London. Six cabinets (P.O.P.), mounted, and a whole-plate 
enlargement on a 12 by 10 P.S. mount—2s. 6d. the lot.” 
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THREE-COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES BY 


SHEPHERD 


THE SANGER. 


PROCESS. 


TxeE following is the report of the demonstration recently given 
‘by Dr. Norman before the Royal Photographic Society. It con- 
“stitutes the most detailed and authoritative description of the method 
employed in preparing three-colour slides by the Sanger-Shepherd 
process of which we know. Dr, Norman, iv would be seen, prefers 
to over-stain and then wash out the surplus. Any fine detail removed 
at the same time is restored by a brief supplementary staining. No 
better recommendation of this procedure can be advanced than the 
magnificent photo-micrographs in colour of Dr. Norman’s, to which 
a medal was awarded at the St. Louis Exhibition. 

Dr. Norman said he proposed to deal lightly with the negative and 
the lantern slide and to spend most of the time on the manipulation 
of the films, with printing, developing, staining, varnishing, and 
sealing the slide, and at the end he would show a few slides on the 
screen. As his methods of working were the same for outdoor or 
indoor work, he proposed to stain up a set of films in the way he was 
accustomed to do for photomicrography, and to make a specimen 
‘throughout. The subject he had selected was crystals of sodium 
carbonate. He chose that specimen because it was a good one on 
which. to demonstrate registration of the three images. The speci- 
men was photographed by polarised light, a selenite being used to 
‘show the crystals in colour, and with a strong light the exposure 
‘given was 25 seconds for the red screen, 12 minutes for the green 
screen, and 30 seconds for the violet screen, and this was practically 
‘quite correct. He found the new plates supplied by Messrs. Sanger 
‘Shepherd and Co. very sensitive to red light, as was shown by the 
exposure given. He ordinarily used a ruby glass in the dark room 
antern with gaslight, and working three feet away from the light 
he got no trace of fog whatever, but if the plates were held close 
up to the light the plate quickly fogged all over. 
When dry he spotted the negatives if it was necessary, and after 
that he varnished them. The varnishing was an important matter, 
as it prevented injury in printing. 
The next step was to make a lantern slide from the negative taken 
‘through the red screen, and that slide (in black and white at first) 
‘had to be converted into a blue colour by means of the solution sup- 
-plied. He found that with an average negative an exposure of ten 
‘seconds at 24 feet from a fish-tail gas burner would be about right. 
“There was little to say about the slide except that. it should not be 
under-exposed, as under-exposure was a cause of one image over- 
apping another. A correctly exposed slide should be full of detail 
cand gradation. He had such a slide in his hand. When developed, 
retc., the slide was bleached in a solution of red prussiate of potash. 
“It was then washed in water for ten minutes or until the slide showed 
‘no trace of yellowness, when it was ready to be converted to the blue 
‘colour, which was done by immersion in one part of the minus red 
‘solution added to two parts of water, and then it was placed in 
‘fresh hypo for one minute. The slide had to be washed for ten 
minutes, dried, and then varnished. A pink and a yellow film had 
then to be made from the negatives taken through the green and 
the violet screens. 

Timing the Printing of the Films. 

These films may be obtained ready sensitised, and although they 
will Keep a considerable time in the calcium chloride case it is 
advisable to use them whilst fresh, as after keeping them for only a 
few days in the case they will begin to get stiff. A sensitised film 
was placed in the dark room over the negatives in the printing frame, 
with the celluloid side to the negative, and as a guide to exposure, 
which is done in diffused daylight, a Chapman Jones Actinometer 
is found useful. Practically the only numbers used are the 1, 10, and 
11. A piece of Solio paper should be used with the actinometer. The 
correct point at which to stop printing can only be found by experi- 
ence. On printing the films the image will show only very faintly. 
The films are developed in warm water, ranging from a temperature 
of about 90 degrees to 105 degrees Fahr., the temperature depending 
a great deal on the solubility of the films. The work may be done 


in the dark room, brightly lighted by an orange medium window, or | 


we may work in diffused light, such as is obtained by drawing down 
a dark blind in a room, or we may work by weak gaslight. Dr. 
Norman said he nsed a deep porcelain dish and filled it with water 


at 105 degrees, and immersed the film, leaving it quite still for three 
or four minutes before examining. Plenty of time must be given 
to let the surface of the emulsion on the film show signs of solution, 
Directly the top layer of emulsion has given way we lift the film 
out and lower the temperature of the water to about 85 degrees, then 
he filM is re-immersed, and if the emulsion continues to dissolve 
we know that development is proceeding all right. Presently we shall 
see the details more perfectly, but uevelopment must be carried on 
slowly to get the best results. At a later stage, instead of the emul 
sion running off with a creamy appearance it will look like milk 


ac 


z) 
nd later still the water draining from the film will be very nearly 


a 
clear. If then the image is not fully developed the temperature must 
be raised by adding more warm water. It will then be found that 
the emulsion will again run off the surface till the image is com- 
Pp. 
d 


etely developed. If the film is held over some dark surface every 
etail in the image can be seen. When development is complete the 
film is placed in a clean hypo solution, 1 in 40, until all the white 
bromide of silver has been dissolved out, when it must be washed in 
running water for about half an hour and hung up by clips to dry, 
or it may be stained at once. Dr. Norman preferred, as a rule, to 
dry the film first. 
Staining and Assembling. 

In preparing to’stain up, the first thing was to separate the two 
impressions, leaving sufficient margin, and in order to distinguish the 
films a corner should be cut off the one that is to be stained yellow. 
The two films have now to be stained. The film should be held at the 
side by a clip and dipped in the dye. It is well to reverse the 
clip from one side to the other in order to equalise the action of the 
dye. It is desirable to stain very thoroughly and then wash out 
the surplus. If the lighter details become too weak in the washing 
it is of no importance; a second immersion in a weaker solution 
of dye will restore these fine details. In making up the slide the 
first film should be one-eighth of an inch narrower than the blue 
slide, and the second film should be one-eighth narrower than the 
first film. The films being placed in register and held together with 
clips these margins must be roughened with a pointed instrument 
so that the gummed strip of paper which holds all together may 
adhere firmly. Out of 200 negatives Dr. Norman said he had only 
one which would not register, and felt sure that in that case it 
was due to under-exposure in one of the negatives. 


Cementing and Mounting. 

The films must then be varnished, and for that purpose special 
crystal varnish was used. One corner of the film was held by a 
ip, and as the film is very flexible it is advisable to support it by 
means of a piece of cardboard held between the fingers. A little 
of the varnish is poured on at one end and allowed to flow all over. 
ow these films are hung up and left to dry for twenty-four or thirty- 
six hours. By leaving them to dry for some time they are less liable 
to get tacky when the final registration is made. The films are 
placed together in register and held by clips, while a strip of gummed 
paper is laid over the roughened edge of the films and rubbed into 
close contact. The back of a knife may be used to rub the paper into 
the edge of the films. When the gummed paper strip is dry it acts 
as a hinge, and allows the films to be lifted up, so that a little 
Canada balsam may be poured between each close up to the paper 
hinge. A clean cover glass is required. It will be noted that these 
glasses are usually convex on one side and concave on the other. It 
is well to place the concave side inward, otherwise when the slide 
is bound up there will be a certain amount of pressure: then the 
binder gives, air creeps in, displacing the balsam and spoiling the 
appearance of the slide. A pool of balsam is poured on the centre 
f the top film and, when the cover glass is laid on, clips are again 
applied to force out the excess of balsam. ‘The slide should be 
warmed to assist in expelling the balsam. It should be placed on one 
side for an hour or so and the balsam round the edges wiped off to 
allow more to exude. The slide is then cleaned with spirit and bound 
round the edges in the usual manner. As it is not practicable to 
have a mask between the cover glass and the films it must be pasted 
on the outside. 


° 


A 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF ENGRAVINGS, 
ESPECIALLY RELATING TO HALF-TONES. 


«JTnland Printer” (New York) continues the 
tudied, first in connection with his method of 
of chemical etching. 


The following, third, paper of a series which is at present appearing in the 
assion of the properties of half-tones which the author, Mr. N. 8. Amstutz, has s 
hine engraving, but later, as will be seen from this and the preceding articles, from the point of view 
previous articles from the “ Inland Printer” were reproduced in our issues of April 27 and June 8. 


order that the data which have been gathered may be of | demand the necessary time to leave the plate in the acid to pro- 
e to the process-worker, it has been thought best to show duce a black dot of .004 in. diameter at 110 lines, it is only neces- 
ic curve diagrams of the relation of the black and white dots | sary to pass horizontally from .004 to the intersection of the “110- 
oth the engravings and the press impressions therefrom, shown’| line” curve, and then vertically to the “ minute” line where one 
e March issue. finds that seventeen minutes’ flat etching will be sufficient to pro- 
e first of the diagrams, Fig. 7, illustrates the characteristic | duce a black dot 004 in. in diameter on copper, under a given acid 
ss of the engravings, Figs. 1, 2, and 4, at 65, 110, and 150 lines | strength, 39 deg. Baumé, known as “new iron,” starting from an 
nch for the black and white dots, at various periods of time in enamel dot on the copper of .006 in. diameter. 

icid. From the foregoing, it will be noted that the graphic curves 
e dotted lines extending toward the left show the probable | shown give much more information than a table can possibly con- 
ision of the curves toward the original size of the enamel dot | vey, because it is not apparent from a table what the intermediate 
he copper before the etching was commenced, and the exten- | values are, and it so frequently happens tha it is these very ones 
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characteristic curves of dot diameters from 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 


e and for which one finds the most 


ane ae 
sau eaaana 


= < = i =e 
.—Enegraving characteristic curves of dot diameters from Fic. 8.— Printing 
Table A of Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 


he right predicates the time when all the black | that are missing from a ta 
nt would be | urgent demand. 
If the process-worker knew of the possibilities of the graphic 
and }. The 150-line engraving would, under flat etching, have curve, he would familiarise himself with its construction and there- 
ached this point in about three-fourths of an hour and the | from, by noting three or four positions or values of any given 
O-line plate would have advanced to a similar value in about phenomenon, deduce the law to which it is amenable in a few 
e hour and twenty minutes. minutes, ‘without requiring hours of laborious calculations. One cam 
It is interesting to note the decreasing rate of etching for the | put into tabular form the results of various and sundry measure- 
arser screens, probably due to spent acid, on account of the larger | ments, but the bare figures do not convey any hint, except to a 
ea of metal to be removed. In the finer-lined screens this does mathematical expert, as to the law which underlies the values given. 
as the black dots are much more susceptible of Furthermore, should any value or condition occur somewhere 
f the acid. between the values noted, he is entirely at sea as to the rela- 


n towards L u 
ts would have been entirely etched away. This pot 
ind where the dotted lines reach the base of the diagram, as at 


% take place, 
topping,’ because of the more rapid side action 0 


From the diagram it is easy to approximate the diameter of the } tion of the one to the other. 
ack or white dots for etching periods other than those given in In order that the engraving and printing characteristics can be 


easily compared, the latter are shown in Fig 8. In comparing these 


‘Suppose it was desired to know the pro able diameter of the two diagrams, it is interesting to note the divergence of the 
lack dot of a 65-line screen at the end of twenty-four minutes, printing curves from those representing the characteristics of the 
istead of at fifteen or thirty minutes, as given in the table, it engravings. Such a comparison at once shows the effects of the 


. only required to follow the “minute” horizontal line at the top overlays, as well as the spreading action, due to the press-work and 
f the diagram to “24” minutes and then downward until the | ink conditions. If the overlays followed the tonal relation of the 
65-line” curve is intersected ; from which, by following a parallel | engravings, the curves of Fig. 8 would be symmetrically disposed 
orizontal line to the left-hand edge, it will be seen that the | in relation to those of the engraving, Fig. 7, showing a uniform 


jameter is about .0041 inch. Conversely, suppose some one was to | modification. 


able A of the March issue. 
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If this was followed consistently, then the curves of Fig. 8 
would be located proportionately higher on the diagram for the 
‘black dots and lower for the white ones, as the action of the press- 
‘work is to broaden the black dots and narrow the white ones. 

Reasoning backward, from a given size of printed black or white 
‘dot, knowing the spreading effect of the ink and the rate of side 
action of the acid, it becomes relatively an easy matter to predi- 


Fic, 9.—10 minutes. 


Fic. 1C.—20 minutes, 


intensification, clearing, printing on the metal, side action in etchin 
overlays, spreading action of the ink and surface to the pape 
meet the final requirements of a finished result. ; 

The surface of the paper should be, so to speak, “passive,” j 
that no special modification of the tonal values takes place, due { 
its texture. Coated and highly surfaced paper eliminates this fg 
the better grades of printing, but as the half-tone process is forcin 


49 minu 


aes ih, 


SPECIAL 110line TEST ENGRAVINGS (FLAT ETCHINGS.) 
Data are given in ‘lable F and Figs. 12 and 13, 


cate the size of the “enamel” dots on the copper, and therefrom 
determine their size in the negative before and after intensifying 
or before and after clearing the same. 

It then simply remains to determine the rate of side action of 
‘the intensifying and clearing solutions to know positively what size 
of dot to project on to the ground glass of the camera to hold the 


DIAM al MINUTES IM THE ACI 
DEPTH 10 20 


re 
Eauseeeeesness 
Fic. 12.—Spe 
Characteristic curves of do 


best working relation throughout all of t 
process. 

Knowing the kind, or rather size, of printed dot that is best 
adapted for the specific interpretation at hand, places the process- 
worker upon fundamental ground so that he can then adjust the 
screen and size of aperture to produce the size of dot that will, 
after passing through the modifying influences of development, 


he successive steps of the 


its way to the front in daily newspaper work, the modifying effect 
of the surface texture must be recognised and proper allowances 
made therefore in all of the subsequent steps of the process. 

The spreading of the ink in printing, to a degree, neutralises the 
effects of side action in the acid bath, but its modification takes’ 
place at a uniform rate away from the edges of all printing surfaces” 


WHE 


AREA MINUTES INTHE ACID 


Fig. 13.—Special 110-line Engraving. 
Characteristic curves of dot areas and percentages of white and black 
from Table ¥ and Figs, 9,10 and 11, 

or points, regardless of the size of such surfaces or points. If the 
spreading action was proportional to the variation in area of the 
same, then the effect of side action in the acid would be neutralised 
more consistently and to a larger degree, 

These remarks apply to inks that are not of the “double-tone” or 
highly viscid order. When inks of this kind are used, the smallest 
white dots of the shadows (white when printed with single-tone 
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ecome filled with ink by reason of the viscosity of the ink, 
ig the colour particles to bridge over the depression, by draw- 
ie ink away from contiguous surfaces, forming a thickness of 
nt that is greater than that left on the adjacent portions of 
inting surface by the ink rollers. 

ause a greater physical thickness of pigment is found in the 
sssions, these will appear darker than the surrounding areas, 
hereby produce a double-tone effect which can be utilised to 
lerable advantage if the press and rollers are exclusively used 
ouble-tone purposes. Paradoxically, the ink applied to the 
dots or type faces appears a maximum black. 

law of interpretation of the screen, etc., will not be the same 
en single-tone ink is used. Fundamentally, it cannot be the 
hence special treatment is required. 

, whole subject is so closely bound up 
s of overlays and presswork, which, on the basis that “no 
is stronger than its weakest link,” neutralises to a marked 
e the care and attention that may be given to the dot-relation 
y of the previous stages of the process. Fig. 8 illusrates the 
b of tonal aberration due to this cause. It is contended that 
changes in effects are produced, which cause the reproduction 
‘a mere pretence, it is time that he fundamentals are studied 
, setting of stakes made that shall for all time remove this 
¢ant art from “rule of thumb” domination. 
, effects of true overlay interpretation shou 


with the modifying 


2) 


d be the retention 


the tonal values, harmonising with the qualities of the sub- 
yeing reproduced; and yet how little is the underlying law of 


pressure per unit area understood? When the time does come 


the make-ready will be constructed in harmony with the 
ble printing areas, the field will be emancipated from the 
of uncertainty that now overshadows it. 
is not too much to expect that wide-awake workers wi 
lus to the scientific investigation of this subject in all 
elated phases. 
3 statement is ventured that, given a specific subject having 
values ranging between maximum white and maximum black, 
ypensated screen negative and a flat etching, without staging, 
therefrom, the printed result will show more faithful tonal 
pretation than a “staged” engraving, because in staging a 
and variable personal equation is introduced. We have come 
yk on results that are highly keyed as to the whites as a desir- 
attainment, and so they are, providing the middle tones are 
arown out of relation and sacrificed on the altar of pure whites. 
order to further study the scope of half-tone interpretation, 
9, 10, and 11 have been made so as to show this value under 
inute, twenty-minute, and forty-minute periods of time in the 
These are made up of four 1-in. squares, and are numbered 
tively 1, 2, and 3. The squares that carry these numbers are 
black, the ones directly beneath are the greys, the ones 
nally opposite the shadows and those to the right are the 
tes.” 


1 give 
of its 


o 
5 


“curve.” The basis of 
square of t 


.0091 by .0091, equalling 


the pure whites the w. 
a black dot persists. 

sion, however, that the 
otherwise be pure W 
middle tone value wil 
one-half white. In the 
75 per cen 
going in the opposite 
of white to 25 per cent. 
as 


as already stated, 
between the 
proof). 
However, i 
wit 
to 


one does 
effects, so it behov 


Figs. 9, 10, and 11 
of the “whi 
intermediate grey tone. 
tion that interpretation 


the theoretical requirem 


These engravings fur 
tion to depth of etch, 


| Table F summarises 
sereens. In this table t 


| in the “whites”; the w 
the shadows and the 


flat etches. 
| In order to simplify 


In the dead-black portions, obv 
hole area shoul! ) 
This can be brought to such a minute dimen- 


hite, is negligible for practical work. 
come when one-half of unit area is black and 


It is the aim of the 
| pre ation in the finished 
not come as close as it 


of th 
subject itse. 


ficiency in his chosen cra 


duced in “enamel” on t 


True tonal interpretation may be represented by a straight line 


comparison is a unit area comprising the 


he pitch, or an area 1-110 in. on each side, which encloses 


.0000.8281 square inch. 
iously, the whole area is black ; in 
d be white, but the evidence of 


ould 


very small per cent. of black, in what w 
The 


three-quarter region, away from the white, 


. of the area will be black and 25 per cent. white, and 
direction one finds the reverse, or 75 per cent. 


of black. Linking up these points, one finds 


raight line connecting all of them. 


half-tone worker to show such an inter- 
print, but the great average of work does 
might to these ideal conditions, because, 
e many modifying influences encountered 
# and the final print (not the engraver’s 


not seek for fundamentals and a familiarity 


h underlying laws, one cannot reason intelligently from causes 


es every worker to strive for greater pro- 
ft by working to a purpose. 
show dead blacks, the smallest black dots 


es,” the smallest white dots of the shadows and an 


From these one may judge as to the rela- 
bears to the printing areas, and how close 
ents are met. One should not find a coinci- 


dence between the engravings themselves and the theoretical 
| “curve,” because allowances must be made for the spreading action 
of the ink and paper conditions in printing. 


her show the rate of acid action in rela- 
as each one has been measured and the 


results are shown in the curyes of Fig. 12. 


he data of Figs. 9, 10, and 11 for 110-line 
he original characteristics of the dots as pro- 
he copper are first given for the black dots 
nite dots of the greys, and the white dots of 
succeeding characteristics of similar tone- 


| values at the end of ten-minute, twenty-minute, and forty-minute 


he numerical values for the areas, they are 


| given in ten-millionth 
biack dot under ten min 
reads .00000491 square 


The curves in Fig 12, 


of the white and black 
for various periods of 


parts of a square inch; thus the area of a 
utes etching is given at 49.1, which actually 
inch. 

, in addition to the diameter characteristics 
dots of the “whites,” greys, and shadows, 
time in the acid, also show the measured 


depths of the etching action for the same tonal values. In addi- 


TapLe F,—Diameter, Area, Depth, eic., of Engraved Dots for 110 Lines per Inch, shown in Figs. 9, 10, and 11; 


also in Diagrams, Figs. 


12 and 13. 


j 
| Condition of Dots at End of 
| ‘Enamel ” Conditions. | 
| 10 Minutes. 20 Minutes. 40 Minutes, 
nds of Data. |- = = = emer | es oe TT = 
| ‘* Whites.” Grays. | Shadows. | ‘‘ Whites.” Grays. | Shadows. | ‘‘ Whites.” Grays. Shadows. | ‘‘ Whites.” Grays. Shadows, 
—| =z = -| ee - 
| | a | 
e © ° | ® | O ° e | O ° e © fe) 
Meter ...sesevees | -0042 0075 +0026 -0025 0087 0088 0020 | 0094 0046 0014 0100 00.58 
| | 
ses soe . 138.5 441-7 53.1 49.10 594.5 113.4 320 693.9 1662 | 15.4 785.4 220.6 
| 
th... CN setae Peo !.e  edhccd! 9 ye! *qsodtst -0017 -0012 0008 0023 0018 0013 .0026 0022 0017 
Cent. White ca, 83,25 53.34 6.41 94.07 =| 71.80 13.70 96.14 83.70 20.10 98.14 | 95°86 26.70 
| 
Cent. Black ... 1675 | 46.66 93,59 5.93 28.20 86.30 3.86 16 30 79.90 1,86 514 73.30 
! i 


White,” or unit area, at 110 lines per inch 


@ = smallest black dots in whites. 


= .0091 x .0091 = .0000828 square inch. 
unit area becomes 


© = white dots in Gr 


In the table areas the 
8. 


ciphers are omitted, and to conform therewith, 
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tion, two dotted curves are shown, which illustrate the estimated 
depth for various etching periods that were given in Table B of 
ye March issue; these curves relate to the white and black dots 
only. 

Fig. 13 shows the area and percentage curves, the values of which 
are tabulated in Table F. It is extremely interesting to note the 


Fig. 14.—“ Hot Circulation.” 


he dimensions of the 
etching. From these 


interrelated changes that take place in 
engravings under variable time priods o 
there has been deduced the existence of a second acceleration. 
This law is applicable to the greys from the moment a series of 
white dots, A, of quadratic relation (Fig. 15) have reached such 
an enlargement of border, Al, shown at b, as to break down the 
wall of metal, 61, which, prior thereto, separated and confined the 
acid action to four disconnected but contiguous depressions, A 


Fig. 15.—“ Periodic Acceleration.” 


(white dots). The form of black dot will now approximate the 
assembling of four crescents, with their conyex portions meeting 
each other. 

The horns of the crescents will unite in pairs to form pointed 
projections, a, reaching into the space of acid activity, where the 
acid will attack them from both sides simultaneously, so as to 


cause them to recede toward the centre of the unetched area, Tl 
concave portions of the crescents will not recede, at a2, towal 
the centre of the dot as rapidly as the horns do, over the distan 
a1, hence the dot area is not reduced uniformly, but at a diffe 
ential rate, thereby causing a second acceleration, which, if n 
compensated for by special dot formation through screen distan 
and diaphragm outline, will nullify the middle tone translation 
to the great perplexity of the operator. F 

These horns, as stated, recede faster than the concave portion 
and in consequence the area is reduced more rapidly per unit tin 
so long as they exist than when the remaining dot has attaine 
a square or circular form. 

The other law that is predicated by the investigations so fi 
made is the differential rate of etching around the black do’ 
of the “whites” in contrast to that within the white dots of th 
shadows. A name is ventured for each phenomenon. The firs 
may be called periodic acceleration, and the last dot circulation 
In order to illustrate these, Figs. 14 and 15 are used. In Fig. 1 
our black dots, B, are shown; around these arrows are drawn 
indicating the possible direction of acid activity around the dots 
when there is little rocking and no brushing in the etching tub 
At the points, 6, midway between the dots, arrows are show 
ointing in the same direction, indicating a harmony of the whit 
around any one dot to that of two adjacent ones. The interaction 
predicated is similar to that of two pairs of intermeshed toothe 
wheels, wherein the rotation of any one imnarts rotation at th 
same velocity to the other three of a given set of four. Ignoring 
friction, any number of wheels so connected might be set in rota 
ion by moving any one, and the axis of each wheel would repre 
sent a black dot of the “whites.” 


N. §. Ausrorz, 
ge ee 
THE CROOKE-IRVING CASE. 


REVERSAL OF JUDGMENT. 


Ow Friday last, in the First Division of the Court of Sessions, before 
he Lord President and Lords Kinnear and Pearson, judgment was 
given in the reclaiming note presented by William Crooke, photo. 
grapher, 103, Princes Street, Edinburgh, against the interlocutor 
of Lord Ardwall in the action by Mr. Crooke against the Scots 
Pictorial Publishing Company (Limited), 180, Hope Street, Glasgow, 


o interdict them from continuing and repea’ 
in the “Society Pictorial” of a photograph of 
Irving, and to have it declared that the defende 
copyright by publishing the photograph in the pa 


jing the publication 
the late Sir Henry 
rs had infringed his 
per on November 12, 


‘their portraits done. 


904. There was also a conclusion for £2,000 damages, and for 
delivery of all copies made, or, failing delivery, payment of £1,000 
damages. Lord Ardwall assoilzied the defenders, with expenses. 
The Division recalled the judgment of the Lord Ordinary, and 
awarded the pursuer £5 damages, but in respect of a tender of £20 
by the defenders when the defences were lodged, found the defenders. 
entitled to expenses since the date of the tender. 
The Lord President said in this case the defenders, the Scots 
Pictorial Publishing Company, admittedly published in the “ Society 
Pictorial” a portrait of the late Sir Henry Irving, and they did so 
admittedly, without the leave asked or obtained of the pursuer, 
Mr. Crooke. Although at first in these proceedings it was stated 
that the portrait which they published was not a portrait taken 
from the original sketch, it was now practically admitted, because 
there was reaily no controversy upon the matter, that that was nos 80, 
and that that portrait was a reproduction of the photograph of Sit 
Henry, which was taken by Mr. Crooke, and of the co yyright of which 
Mr. Crooke was the registered owner. The present action accord- 
ingly was brought by Mr. Crooke for interdict against them publishing 
it again and for damages. The defence of the publishing company 
was that the copyright was not Mr. Crooke’s. His Lordship did not 
think there had really been any controversy upon the general law 
which was applicable to the question of the copyright of the photo- 
graphs of sitters who went to photographing establishments to have 
The law was laid down in the case of Boucas 
vy. Cooke and others, in the King’s Bench in 1903, and that law had 
been adopted by the Lord Ordinary in the present case. His Lord- 
ship contented himself with uoting the portion of the judgment in 
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as, which the Lord Ordinary also adopted. It 

“Tt seems settled that, if a person goes to a photo- 
ner and asks for a sitting, he is entitled to the copyright of 
jhotographs then taken, it being presumed that he is liable to 
‘or them, and intends to pay for them. On the other hand, it 
; that if a photographer invites some celebrated person to give him 
ing, and the person agrees to do so, the copyright of the photo- 
1 is the photographer’s, even though the sitter should afterwards 
for copies. Further, if a third person employs a photographer 
xe the likeness of another person, whether that person be a cele- 
d person or not, and arranges for a sitting accordingly, the 
ygraphs taken at such a sitting belong to the third person, and 
liable to pay for the sitting.” His Lordship entirely adopted 
general proposition. The Lord Ordinary had applied that pro- 
ion to the present case, and he had assoilized the defenders. 
Lord Ordinary had written a very long and careful opinion, but 
round of his judgment might be taken in a single sentence, which 
—T hold it proved that the photograph in question was taken 
ir. Shorter; that he is the person entitled to the copyright 
sof ; and that any, agreement by him to give up the copyright 
e photograph in question was entered into by him under essential 
, induced by the misrepresentations of the pursuer.” Accord- 
; the Lord Ordinary held the copyright of the photograph to 
Mr. Shorter, and he assoilized the defender. His Lordship had 
deen able to take the same view as the Lord Ordinary. The 
ry of what led up to the matter was not doubtful. It was known 
Sir Henry Irving, the distinguished actor, was coming to pay 
jit to Edinburgh, and there were at least two, if not more, 
ms at that time who were very anxious to have Sir Henry’s 
dgraph. There was no doubt that Mr. Shorter, who had to do 
the “ Sphere” newspaper, was anxious to publish a photograph 
r Henry, and he was also undoubtedly anxious to have a photo- 
h, of which he should have the copyright. It was, his Lord- 
‘thought, satisfactorily proved that Mr. Shorter, who was a 
dof Sir Henry, haying been unable to get Sir Henry to sit for his 
ograph in London, seized upon the opportunity of his being 
Timburgh to have his photograph taken. It was also quite certain 
Mr. Crooke wished to have a photograph of Sir Henry, probably 
1 advertisement of his own powers of photography, and he was 
ag probably, also as an advertisement, to take the photograph 
s, and to give a copy of the photograph so taken to each of the 
bers of the Pen and Pencil Club, he having, it seemed, done 
same thing on other occasions with regard vo celebrities. The 
+ of all that was that arrangements were made for Sir Henry 
z to sit for Mr. Crooke. There was some controversy upon the 
rs which preceded the granting of that sitting, and it was very 
igly pressed upon the Court that Mr. Crooke had gone further 

the true facts warranted him in a certain letter, in which 
a earlier period, when Mr. Shorter applied to him, he replied 
Tr. Shorter that arrangements were already in train for Sir 
cy giving him a sitting. His Lordship was bound to say he 
ght Mr. Crooke’s letter did go beyond the very strict state- 
; of facts, but he did not think for the purpose of his case 
‘that very much mattered, because he thought the result was 
Sir Henry Irving came to Mr. Crooke’s studio, well knowing 
he was to be photographed for more persons than one. He 
y he was going to be photographed for the purpose of a copy- 
b photograph for his friend Mr. Shorter. Nay, more, if it had not 
for his friendship for Mr. Shorter his Lordship thought that it was 
2 than probable that Sir Henry would have given no sitting at 
A+ the same time he equally weil knew that while he was there 
ras going to be photographed with a view to a presenta ion copy 
is photograph being given to the members of the Pen and Pencil 
), and he knew also he was going to be photographed for Mr. 
yke, so far as copyright was concerned. Sir Henry, through his 
ager, made a very proper and obvious arrangement that as he 
putting himself to the trouble of being photographed like that 
Should be allowed first of all to have a veto upon what photo- 
yhs were to be published, and, secondly, that he should be allowed 
aave copies for his friends at so much per copy. All that was 
nged, and accordingly Sir Henry went and subjected himself 
he ordeal of the camera. There was a little dubiety as to which 
he various photographs that were thus taken was precisely taken 


first. His Lordship did not think that matter could be cleared up 
with perfect certainty. In Mr. Crooke’s books the photographs were 
put in a certain order. That order would make out that the large 
photograph, which was the subject here of piracy, was taken first. 
On the other hand, Mr. Crooke himself said that he thought that 
exceedingly improbable. But his Lordship was bound to say that 
he did not think that mattered. He did not think that there was 
an appropriation of photographs made by Sir Henry at the time, 
saying, “Now, this time I am before the camera the photograph 
belongs to Mr. Shorter; this time it is for the Pen and Pencil Club, 
and this time it is for-yourself.” His Lordship did not think it was 
commonsense to suppose that anything of that sort happened. Sir 
Henry, like any other sitter, would be very anxious to get the sitting 
over as soon as he could. The photographs were taken, and the 
particular one in question was taken jn rather an unusual manner, 
because at the precise moment at which Sir Henry sat for this large 
photograph he was operated upon by two cameras at once, the result 
being the large photograph and the small photograph, which was 
afterwards given to the Pen and Pencil Club. While what precisely 
passed in the matter of time in the photographer's studio was uncer- 
tain, what happened afterwards was perfectly certain, because they 
had got the correspondence of the parties written at the time when 
there was no question of that or any other dispute. On May 10, 
Mr. Crooke haying submitted to Sir Henry, as he promised, the 
whole of the negatives of the photographs thus taken, wrote to Mr. 
Shorter :—“ Sir,—I am herewith sending you the two negatives of 
Sir Henry Irving of which you can buy the sole copyright ; no copies 
haying been printed except two of each for himself. I am also sending 
you for inspection a copy of the picture taken for the Pen and Pencil 
Club. My price for the sole copyright and possession of the two 
negatives, and also the permission to reproduce, if you wish, the 
full-length now sent for your inspection, with those Sir Henry is 
reserving for himself, if he has no objection, is £5 5s.” Mr. Shorter, 
on May 11, wrote to Mr. Crooke as follows :—* Dear Sir,—I accept 
your terms, and shall be glad if you will send in an account for 
five guineas to cover the copyright of the two pictures. I am also 
glad of your permission to reproduce the one sent to the Pen and 
Pencil Club, which I actually prefer.” That, to his Lordship’s mind, 
ended the business. That was an offer by Mr. Crooke for the sum 
of five guineas to give up the copyright of these two photographs, and 
it was accepted by Mr. Shorter. His Lordship was bound to say 
he did not understand what the Lord Ordinary meant by the mis- 
representation of the pursuer. There was no representation in. the 
letter at all. His Lordship could not call representation the mere 
statement of fact that Sir Henry had barred the publication of 
certain of the negatives altogether. Mr. Crooke’s statement was that 
Sir Henry had chosen two, that the pursuer proposed to keep one 
for the purposes of the Pen and Pencil Club, and there was the offer 
of the other two to Mr. Shorter. If Mr. Shorter had wanted to make 
that a question of selection he was bound in his letter to say so. 
Mr. Shorter did not kick at the idea of the larger one being reserved 
for the Pen and Pencil Club. He did not start any theory such 
as was now started, which was really a theory, of there having been 
a determinate appropriation at the time Sir Henry sat in front of 
the camera. If that was so, it seemed to his Lordship to end the 
case, the result being that as the only person who paid five guineas 
at all was Mr. Shorter, who, for that sum, purchased these two 
pictures, none of which was the one in question, the copyright must 
be in Mr. Crooke, simply because nobody else paid for it. His Lord- 
ship was of opinion that the pursuer was entitled to decree. What 
the decree was to be was another matter. It did not seem to his 
Lordship a case where there was any necessity for pronouncing 
interdict, because the matter had been done, and he did not suppose 
that the paper proposed to reproduce ‘the picture again. Then there 
was the matter of damages. They had evidence that, supposing a 
paper had to ask a p' hotographer to allow a picture to be reproduced, 
the ordinary price would be from half a guinea to one guinea. Now 
here there was taken what was called “French leave,” and no doubt 
also by the taking of “ French leave,” the photographer did not get 
what he generally did get, the right to stipulate that his name as the 
author of the photograph should be put in a conspicuous position. 
But then the damage Mr. Crooke had suffered seemed to his Lord- 
ship exceedingly small, because one could not, as a person of common- 
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sense, think, that really that copyright was a matter in which there 
was a great deal of money. The only persons who would want it 
would be people who wanted the photographs for themselves, or other 
newspapers who wanted to reproduce it, and they would probably 
get it for half a guinea or a guinea. His Lordship thought the 
pursuer would be amply remunerated here if he got an award of five 
guineas, which, of course, would carry expense of process. 

The other Judges concurred. 

Mr. Johnston, K.C., for the defendants, moved for expenses in 
respect of a tender in process. At the lodging of the defences the 
defenders put in a minute tendering the pursuer (1) delivery of the 
whole of the copies of the picture complained of by the pursuer, 
so far as in the possession of the defenders, or at since the raising 
of the action; (2) a judicial undertaking not to print or publish any 
further copies of the picture, or, alternatively, if the pursuer desired, 
the defenders consented to interdict in terms of the first conclusion 
of the summons; and (3) the sum of £20, together with taxed expenses 
to date in full of the conclusions of the summons. 

The Lord President said the tender was a proper one in the action, 
and carried expenses to the defenders since its date. 


—$——__ >. 
“ETCHOGRAPH PLATES.” 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC accessory which is new, we believe, to this country, 
has been put upon the market in America by W. Jay Little, of 363, 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., under the above name. “ Etcho- 
graph Plates,” according to the “ American Amateur Photographer,” 
“offer more possibilities in the way of improving negatives than 
anything we have seen in a long while. It consists of sheets of thin 
celluloid coated with a transparent and non-actinic soft e-ching 
ground, which may easily be etched away with a needle. Its first 
and most obvious use is the rendition of a photograph into line. The 


plate is laid on a print or negative, and all outlines and shadows are 
traced, using a firm stroke and a sketchy manner. When this is 
finished we have a transparent drawing on a red ground. This may 
be added to as desired, and is then printed on any photographic 
paper, giving the effect of an etching.” 

“Another variety of the tissue has a stippled effect. By simply 
printing a hard negative through this on any paper, the print has all 
the delicate quality of a gum print. When etched the effect is exactly 
that of a mezzotint engraving. Pure whites, if needed, must be added 
to the plate by means of a spotting colour, which is furnished.” 

“Variety No. 3 is very thin, and is intended especially for portrait 
backgrounds. By photographing a subject against a black back- 
ground and then etching a line background on variety Nos. 2 or 3, or 
wiping out a landscape on No. 3 (a very easy proceeding, as it should 
be only a suggestion), an infinite variety of effects can be obtained 


without working,on or altering the original negative. This is al 
advantage not to be despised, as several different backgrounds car 
be made and used if variety is desired, or if the first one is not whoily 
successful, 

“Another use which the writer has discovered is for local redue 
tion or intensification of negatives. The plate is laid over the negatiyg 
and scraped over the dense parts, as, for instance, the clouds of ar 
overdeveloped landscape. Very thin parts can be protected by 
extra coat of spotting medium if necessary. The change which this 
process will produce in a strong negative is marvellous.” 


sso 
DEATH OF MR. A. H. WALL. 


Mr. A. H. Wall, well-known to large numbers of the older generation 
of photographers, died on Sunday last; June 24, at S‘ratford-on-Ayon, 


Gne of the most beautiful personalities that ever graced photo- 
graphy has been removed by the death of Alfred H. Wall, at his 
home in Stratford-on-Avon, on Sunday, June 24, at the ripe age of 
seventy-eight years. Mr. Wall was born in London ; his early youth 
was spoiled by an unsympathetic step-father, and, running away 
from home, he first joined one of the eatly Daguerreotypists and soon 
afterward “went on” as a super in the company of the great 
Macready, who was attracted by the jad, and soon gave him a small 
part. His sketches were admired by Findlay, a famous miniaturist 
of the day, who engaged him to paint the backgrounds of his 
miniatures, and in 1850 Mr. Wall began business with a partner in 
Cheapside, London, as miniature painters and Daguerreotypists. 
The miniature was killed by the Daguerreotype. In 1851 Mr. Wall 
was assistant to a photographer working near the Great Exhibition, 
and later opened a studio in the Strand as miniaturist and portrait 
painter—a complete failure. In 1852 he married and set out with his 
bride as a touring portrait painter, with fair success. He used the 
name of R. A. Seymour, and in the “ Photographic News” for 1861 
will be found the story of his tour. The early death of his wife sent 
him back to the stage, where he made some success in a touring com- 
pany, and in more than one provincial stock company, as actor, 
scene-painter, and play-wright. The three plays he produced were 
successful. One of them, “The Hermit,” is still occasionally pro- 
duced, and had the distinction, almost, if not quite unique, of being 
constantly in the repertoires of touring companies for forty years. 

In 1864 Mr. Wall was again in London, and in photography, and 
began the publication of “The Ars Stud ent,” an excellent little illus- 
trated journal that was before its time. For Hazell, Watson and 
Viney he edited “The Illustrated Photographer” during 1868, *69 
and °70, another magazine that was before its time; and since then 
his connection with photography has been limited to occasional con- 
tributions and criticism. In earlier years he was a regular contri- 
butor to Tar Bririse JouRNAL; then, in consequence of a photo- 
political revolution transferred his pen and influence to “The Photo- 
graphic News,” and for some time, when “The News” was in diffi- 
culties, wrote almost the whole of the matter in each issue. 

In general journalism he acted for some time as assistant editor 
of “The Llustrated Sporting and Dramatic News”; he founded and 
edited for three years the Australian edition of “The Illustrated Lon- 
don News,” and on return to England edited several papers and 
magazines for the same proprietors. For Cassell and Co., Ltd., he 
wrote many books, chiefly for children; he wrote and illustrated 
several of their topographical books, and for them wrote his most 
successiul volume, “Fifty Years of a Good Queen’s Reign,” published 
in 1887, and re-issued as “Sixty Years” in 1897. 

About 1888 Mr. Wall received the very congenial appointment of 
librarian to the Shakespeare Memorial Library at Stretford-on-Avon, 
which he held until his retirement from active life in 1895. In his 
London days he was the intimate friend of Rejlander, Sutton, Baden 
Pritchard, Jabez Hughes, Woodbury, Traill Taylor, and all the men 
who were making photographic history. He founded the old South 
London Photographic Society, and was one of the founders and most 
active members of the Solar Club. ‘ 

Kyen in retirement at Stratford-on-Avon he was always active, 
often planning, and occasionally executing successfully, new literary 
schemes. Quite recently he published a school History of King 
Alfred, through Chapman and Hall. Personal y, he was a charming 
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le, companion, and raconteur, much sought after by literary 
ors to Stratford-on-Avon, who found his knowledge and his 
ate library ever at their service. His purse, too, was always 
1 for a needy friend, with the result that he was never ina wealthy 
tion, though his income was large at times. The death of his 
md wife a few months ago was a shock from which he never 
ed completely, and his own death, at the end of an illness of 
tal weeks, was the result of age and natural decay. H. 8. W. 


fe regret also to anncunce the death on Monday last of Mr. J. 
rdia, of the well-known firm of Newman and Guardia, of 
ftesbury Avenue, W. Mr. Guardia had been suffering from an 
ral trouble for some time past, and was forced to undergo an 
ation, from which we are sorry to say he did not recover. 


Patent Dews. 


ee eg 
rocess patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
to Mechanical Notes.” 

xe following applications were made for Patents from June 11 to 
sa Lamps.—No. 13,418. Improvements in supports for flash 
lamps. Ferdinand Hrdliczka-Csiszar, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 
Southampton Buildings, London. 

‘oscoprs.—No. 13,449. Improved form of stereoscope and 
method of producing views for same. Courtney Spencer Jones, 
Mountsorrel, Woodford Green, Essex. 

ligHr DEVFI.oPMENT.—No. 13,451. Improvements in apparatus 
for developing and fixing photographs in daylight. Percy Free- 
man Lee, 54, Colne Road, Burnley. 

iocHRoMATIC Prarrs.—No. 13,561. Improvements in the manu- 
facture of iso or orthochromatic plates. Edwin Ebernezer Bur- 
nett, 2, Heber Road, Cricklewood, London. 

ming Apparatus.—No. 13,798. Improvements in printing 
apparatus for photographs by artificial light. Hermann Muller, 
48, Avenue de la Beauté, Pare St. Maur, France. 

TING FramEs.—No. 13,799. Improvements in printing frames. 
Hermann Muller, 48, Avenue de la Beauté, Parc St. Maur, France. 


COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

€ specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

mnt Printinc.—No. 17,007, 1905. The three claims for this 
nvention are as follows:—1. A bath for use in photographic 
orinting in pigmented gelatine or other colloid or mucilaginous 
jubstances, from a metallic silver image produced by develop- 
nent, consisting of (1) Potassium or other alkali bichromate ; 
2) Potassium or other alkali ferricyanide; (3) Potassium or other 
kali bromide, or one or more of the soluble haloid salts of an 
kali; (4) Water. 2. The improved method of producing pic- 
mires in insoluble gelatine or other colloid which consists in im- 
resnating a gelatine or other colloid surface on a suitable 
upport with a solution as claimed in (1), to which may be added 
ium and citric acid, placing in contact with the gelatine to other 
solloid surface a metallic silver image produced by developmen® 
m any support separating the two supports, and washing he 
selatine or other colloid surface, whether adhering to the metallic 
ilyer image or to its original support, or whether it has been 
tansferred to another support. (3). The process of producing 
, picture in pigmented gum by mixing a concentrated solution of 
he bath claimed in (1) with a solution of pigmented gum, and 
ipreading the same in the metallic silver print produced by 
levelopment. The solution in which the tissue is soaked is 
alled the “pigmenting solution” by the patentee, who directs 
ts use as follows: —‘I soak a piece of paper coated with pig- 
aented gelatine, otherwise called carbon tissue or pigment plaster 
n the pigmenting bath until it becomes saturated. In the 
neantime I place a bromide print or other image consisting of 
netallicsilver in a dish of cald water. As soon as the pigment 
aster in the pigmenting bath has become limp or saturated, I 
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withdraw it from the bath and place it face upwards upon a 
glass plate. I now take the bromide print or other image, con- 
sisting of metallic silver from the dish of water, and place it 
carefully upon the pigment plaster lying upon the glass plate, and 
squeegee the two papers into contact. I then place the combined 
papers upon blotting paper until ready for development. Up to 
this point the method of producing a pigmented picture upon the 
original silver print, and an impression for transfer upon an- 
other support, is the same. After the squeegeed papers have 
been in contact about 20 or 50 minutes the image of the silver 
print will have acted upon the film of the pigmented gelatine 
and the two papers will require to be separated. There are two 
methods of separating these papers; according to the first method, 
when the original silver print is intended to be the support of the 
picture, the adhering papers are soaked in hot water and 
separated, and the development takes place by washing away from 
the silver print all the pigmented gelatine adhering thereto that 
has not been rendered insoluble by the action of the metallic 
silver. The black silver of the print will have become a faint 
brown in the operation. According to the second method, when 
it is desired to transfer the gelatine impression to another sup- 
port, then the two adhering papers are plunged into cold water 
and separated by slowly and firmly pulling them asunder. In this 
case the ‘pigmented gelatine film remains on its suppor’ and 
holds an impression of the silver image, and may be squeegeed 
down upon a fresh support and developed by removing the 
original support, washing away the soluble gelatine and leaving 
the picture on the fresh support. The silver print may then be 
washed and re-developed by eny of the usual developers for 
bromide prints, and again washed, when it will serve for the 
production of another pigment print by being treated according 
to the second method above described. In this manner several 
transfer prints can be obtained from one metallic silver print 
produced by development. Of course, a re-developed silver print 
can be treated as described in the first method, and a pigmented 
picture produced upon the original support. Photographic nega- 
tives may be intensified and lantern slides may be coloured by 
adopting the first method hereinbefore described. Another 
application of my invention relates to collotype printing. If a 
collotype plate prepared in the usual way is soaked in the above- 
mentioned pigmenting bath, and a bromide silver print is 
squeegeed into contact with the suriace, and allowed to remain 
in contact for about half an hour, on stripping off the bromide 
print, an impression of the bromide print in insoluble gelatine 
will remain on the surface of the collotype plate, which can then 
be washed and treated as usual, to produce a collotype printing 
surface. The impression is reversed as regards right and left, 
and therefore suitable for mechanical printing. Pictures in pig- 
mented gum can be produced by mixing a concentrated solution 
of the above-mentioned bath with a solution of pigmented gum, 
which is spread on the metallic silver print with a brush or 
otherwise. The results obtained by my invention are not due to 
any catalytic action, but can be traced to chemical decomposition, 
thus :— 


DAg + 2(K,FeCy,) + 2,0 =| 4ERG0"t +2KHO + 2H. 


Ag + KBr + H,O = AgBr + KHO + H. 

The H and KyFeCys reduce the bichromate salt producing 
insolubility of the gelatine, and as these two products are strong 
reducers and are not soluble, they can be made to penetrate the 
film to any desired depth, thus securing rich pictures with perfect 
Thomas Manly, 140, Haverstock Hill, London. 
The apparatus is 
of the class in which the consecutive exposures are effected by 
means of a rotary shutter having an adjustable aperture which 
permits light to pass while the sensitised medium is momentarily 
at vest, and in which the sensitised surface is supported in a 
carrier receiving a horizontal step-by-step movement, at the end 
of which the plate is raised or lowered, and the step-by-step 
movement reversed, so as to produce a second row of impressions 
below or above the first. Similarly at the end of this movement 


gradation. 


the plate is again raised or lowered, and the step-by-step move- 
ment again reversed. In this way the whole sensitisec 


suriace is 


< 
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View Finpers.—No 11,670. 


covered with a number of rows of photographic impressions, in 
the well-known manner. Means are provided for imparting an 
intermittent horizontal reciprocating movement to a sensitised 
surface across an aperture for tha entrance of the actinic rays, and 
also with adjustable means for moving surface transversely to 
its line of reciprocations so that a variable number of rows ot 
Separate pictures may be obtained on the sensitised surface. 
James William Anderson, 53, Washington Street, Santa Cruz, 
Cal., U.S.A. 


.—No, 15,607, 1905.—The invention consists of an 
extension tube formed of a special strip; also of a system of 
connecting the jens (14) to the adjustable frame (12) by means 
of the hinge joint (13) situated at the upper part of such frame, 
and so arranged that the lens may be turned over on to the upper 
part of the extensible tube. John Ambrose Sprason, St. George’s- | 
George’s, Birmingham. 


place, St. 


the picture. Insuch a case the action would be that the wh 
of the finder would rise with the rising front, but the front le 
oi it being arranged to travel proportionately in the finder, ¢ 
angle of view would be altered, thus the correct view would 
seen in the finder, and similar to that upon the sensitive surta 
Arthur Lewis Adams, 26, Charing Cross Road, London, 
Forping Campras.—No. 11,585, 1905. The invention consists of 
several movements and methods of design, including (1) a de 
board which is supperted independently of the panel to which 
is attached, which panel is the door of the camera, and brig 
the lens into the correct operating position when it is opens 
(2) The combination with a closing door of legs adapted to fg 
away at the sides of the door. (3) A bracket on the lens boa 
affording points of attachment for the toggle links that suppe 
the board, and for a link by which the lens board is connect 
with the There are several other claims requiri 


door. 


3) 


| 
1 


The invention consists of a view finder 
which automatically records the alteration in the view for work 
on the plate when the front bearing the lens is raised. <A 
small view finder is attached to some suitable part of the camera 
or its fittings, preferably the rising front, or any other part of it 
which rises with the photographic lens itself. An ordinary small 
view finder (suitable for the purpose) consists of a small short 
focus lens set perpendicularly in front with a piece of mirror 
placed at about an angle of 45 degrees behind it, and a piece of 
ground glass or another lens horizontally on top. Sometimes 
there are three lenses in all, The rays that pass through the 
front lens are reflected upwards by means of the mirror, and the 
image is seen upon or near the top of the finder. The tops of these 
finders are frequently masked in proportion to the shape of the 
sensitive surface. According to the invention we may link or 
connect any fittings to the front lens of the finder, so as to auto- 
maticaliy move it up or down in relation to the other part of the 
finder as required in connection with the rising front of the camera 
or lens itself. For instance, one end of the lever may be con- 
nected at one side of the finder, or beth sides, if necessary, 
a rigid part of the camera, and this lever may be slotted at the 
other end, and connected with pin or pins to any part that holds 
the small lens of the finder. Small pins may then be fixed at any 
desired position in the finder body, so as to work in the same slot 
or slots of the lever orlevers. This enables one to graduate tke 
improvements of the finder lens (i.e., impart thereto a differential 
movement) in proportion to the movement of the rising front of 
the camera, as it may only require one-eighth of an inch move- 
ment of the finder lens to show the same amount of alteration in 
the view finder as one inch movement of the camera lens takin 


o 


| 


diagrams for their explanation. 
Road, London, E.C. 

Firm Cameras.—No. 2,300, 1906. The claims are for a construct 
of film camera in which a system of swinging or movable scree 
determine the length of film for each successive exposure. Tl 
numerous figures are necessary to explain the construction of 
apparatus. One of the objects of the invention is to provid 
such cameras with means for uncovering and presenting ft 
exposure, in the middle of that part of the film which lies bi 
tween the film-rollers and within the focal plane, more or le 
of the film according to the length or size of the picture require 
and for effectively screening or cutting off light from those pat 
of the film which are not required to be exposed. Another obje 
is to arrange for the operation, control and adjustment of 
screening devices directly by motion obtained from the travellim 
film, as it is being wound on to a take-up roller for removil 
an exposed portion of film from the field of exposure, and simu 
taneously winding a successive portion thereof into position k 
the next exposure, and to provide means for automatically ind 
cating to the operator the length of film which is, at any tm 
uncovered for exposure in the middle of the focal plane of t 
camera. John Roultbee Brooks, Finstall Park, Bromsgrov 
Birmingham. 


Kedak Lid., 57-61, Clerkenwe 


The following Complete Specification is open to public inspectio 
before acceptance under the Patents’ Act, 1901: — 

Cotour Screnns.—No, 12,793, 1906. Colour screen for multip! 
colour photography, and provided with spaces for comparisol 
Brasseur. 
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Exhibitions. 


ee 

THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
usEep by the demolition of the Dudley Gallery, the “New 
» have nested in a low-pitched, glass-roofed, angular 
¢ (in Dering Yard, 67a, New Bond Street), which, by the 
, of taste, has been made to look quite an inviting gallery. 
yy into this chamber is up a winding stair; but they have 
ay pretty things to show you when you're there; fewer than 
n fact. We warn our readers against visiting this show on 
Jay; they will find it a veritable hot-house in more than 
ative sense already known to them. Two or three things 
mut as achievements prompted by a singleness of purpose, 
est of which are two landscapes—‘ Richmond, Yorkshire,” 
chmond, Surrey—called “Misty Morning on the Thames.” 
are by Prof. Fredk. Brown, who, so far from subverting 
m, as do the generality of “New Englis hers,” seems to dote 
he earlier masters, and certainly succeeds in securing the 
a and nobility, as well as the magic of lighting, that we 
te with Turner. We could wish that Prof. Brown would 
) his teaching, and essay no more of those lugubrious figure 
that leave one untouched: his line is landscape, draughts- 
he is. Mr. Wilson Steer is overweighted with the invitation 
b his portrait for the Uffizi. Who next? We cry “ Ichabod” 
honour. Of the portraits of Mr. A. E. John, it must be 
that they have character. That of Sir John Brunner is a 
keness; but his ideas of the colour of flesh point to some- 
yrong either with his eyes or with his motives ; they would 
= near the mark if his subjects were from the mortuary-slab. 
mgent, R.A., has a slight sketch—a mere half-hour’s work— 
e tourists dozing under trees. It has all the charm of a 
ot, and is the exact parallel of one in paint. The truth of 
nlight in it is quite remarkable. As a whole, this show is 
‘instructive and more highly admonitory. In some of the 
it is impossible to find any vestige of distinction on any 
that should admit them to a gallery to which folk are 
ed to pay for admittance. 


Dew D)aterials. 


eS 


ry” Collodio-chloride Paper. Sold by the Rotary Photo- 
aphic Co., Ltd., 12, New Union Street, Moorfields, London, 
C. 
lacing a collodion paper on the market the Rotary Company 
tly recognise that there is the opportunity for a greater use of 
escription of print by photographers desirous of offering their 
ners something better rather than cheaper. A collodion 
properly made and well-mounted, presents an appearance 
stamps the photographs as one of distinctive quality, the rich- 
f tone, and fine tones obtainable being responsible for this im- 
on. Hence the wisdom of working collodion in neighbourhoods 
extra quality can command an additional price. C.C. paper, 
ders of our pages should know, requires certain precautions in 
anipulation which may be disregarded in the case of gelatine 
., whereas, on the other hand, it possesses facilities of which 
elatine paper cannot claim possession. The Rotary paper we 
) be no exception in these respects. Its two varieties, however 
+ and glossy—exhibit also certain differences between them- 
; for instance, the matt requires considerably more over-print- 
han the glossy, which latter variety also does not lend itself 
.ck tones in the platinum bath with the readiness of the matt 
.. The paper presents no difficulties if the makers’ directions be 
red, and we were able to prepare a series of prints, the tones of 
1, particularly those obtained with gold-platinum, recommended. 
aper very favourably to us. The Rotary Company give the 
g and other formule in both British and metric measures: the 
1, we suggest, might be made somewhat easier to prepare by 
g round numkers in several cases where an. odd number which 
ry little different has been given. Thus we can imagine that 


‘ 


perceptible difference will be made by employing 100 instead of 96 
grains of sodium acetate in the gold toning bath. The results, how- 
ever, on both the matt and glossy papers, are altogether excellent, and 
it is worth noting that the makers lay special stress upon the purity 
of the raw paper bearing the emulsion, the purity of paper, as they 
point out, entering largely into the production of permanent prints. 
The paper is put up in packets and boxes at the usual prices (thirty- 
two quarter-plate sheets for one shilling), and is sold in sheets 243 by 
17 inches at 18s. a quire, a form in which the professional may be glad 
to purchase it. 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


Made by R. 


“New ‘Zambex Skeletons’ for Daylight Loading.” 
and J. Beck, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Despite all that the lay press has done, the technicalities of photo- 
graphy, we are afraid, are not yet so grafted on to the language that 
any person could explain precisely what a Zambex Skeleton is, or 
wherein the old form of skeleton differs from the later one which 
Messrs. Beck have sent us for review. The Zambex system provides 
for the exposure and loading in daylight of cut films, which may be 
purchased. im situ in the skeleton, or inserted in the empty skeleton 


Fig. 3. 


by the purchaser. The latter can thus please his fancy as to which 
make of film he uses, buying the packets as ordinarily placed on the 
market. Fig. 1 shows the skeleton partly exposed. It consists of a 
series of black paper sheaths, in each of which a film (F) is placed. 
These sheaths are enclosed in an envelope with the tags (K) project- 
ing from one end, a metal rim, C, which is attached to the middle 
part of the envelope. serving to secure the latter to the camera back. 
To change a film, all that is required is to pull up the foremost of the 
numbered tags, K, thus drawing the first film from the lower to the 
upper half of the envelope. The envelope folds double when in the 
camera, and only need be unfolded to change a film. As fast as the 
lower end of the envelope is emptied, the upper half is filled, so 
that the complete thickness of the folded skeleton always remains the 
same, and a constant pressure is always exerted to press the films up 
to correct register. Figure 3 shows the attachment of the Zambex 
Skeleton to the camera, and Figure 4 the skeleton opened out to allow 
of recharging. The loaded skeletons containing one dozen. quarter- 
plate films are sold at 2s. 9d. per dozen; the used skeletons, as 
we have already said, serving for the exposure of purchased films. In 
ease of working and reloading and in compactness, the new Zambex 
is superior to the original pattern. In both the absence of mechanism 
highly commendable feature, and the later issue appears to leave 
ning to be desired as regards smoothness of working. Messrs. 


isa 
not 
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Beck have developed the system very thoroughly by preparing a 
series of Zambex cameras, accompanied by instructions, capable of 
being followed by those without any previous knowledge of photo- 
graphy. 


D)ectings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF 


SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


June. Name of Society. Subject. 


Aberdeen Photographic Aasn. 
-| Bristol Photographie Club 5 
Chelsea and District Photo. 
Coventry Photo. Club. 
Hull Photographic So 


Outing to Culter. 

Outing to Pensford. 

Outing to Strand-on-the-Green. 
Outing to Offchurch. 

Outing to Little Weighton. 


ay 


-| South London Photo. Society .. 
Southampton Camera Club ....., 
Hackney-Photographic Society: 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 


Sheffield Photographic Society 
Bristol Photographic Club a 
.| Leeds Camera Club... 
:| Hull Photographic Society 


“Copying.” F. W. Brookman, 

“Floral Photography,” A. E, Henley. 

Question Box, 

Page Croft Gum Process Demonstration 
and Exhibition, 3. L. Coulthurst. 

Annual Meeting. 

Technical Night at Headquarters. 

‘Films » Plates.” 

General Meeting. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Merrine held June 26, the President, Major-General Waterhouse, in 
the chair, The Chairman announced that sanction had been obtained 
for the removal of the partition wall between the meeting and 
council rooms, and that this alteration in the premises would give 
the Society a large meeting room, and avoid the overcrowding which 
had been unavoidable at many meetings. The work would be done 
during the summer recess. 

Mr. C. Welborne Piper then demonstrated the stop-clock designed 
by him and recently reviewed in our columns on its being placed on 
the market by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons. 

A paper on “Comparison of Orthochromatic Plates,” bye cans di. 
Newton and A. J. Bull was then read by My. Newton. The authors 
gave the results of spectrum tests of commercial plates, classifying 
these latter as green-sensitive and panchromatic, and giving also 
results with coilodion emulsion and bathed plates. They had tried 
two commercial samples of alizarine blue without success for red 
sensitising, but with a sample supplied by Mr. Scoble they had ob- 
tained some red-sensitiveness, but with very low speed. 

Mr. Newton then read a paper by Mr, Bull and himself on “The 
Absorption of Ultra-Violet Rays by the Glass and Apparatus used by 
Photographers,” in which they showed that the major portion of the 
action on a wet plate was due to the ultra-violet rays, and hence the 
advantage of enclosed are lamps for wet collodion work. They also 
showed the advantage of cutting out the ultra-violet when photo- 
graphing originals bearing pigments which differed greatly in their 
absorptive or reflective properties towards these rays. The various 
“process” whites were instanced in this respect. 

Mr. J. I. Pigg then exhibited some lantern slides, which he de- 
scribed as examples of three-colour work with 1-12 to 1-20 sec. 
exposure. 

Mr. W. L. F. Wastell then read a short paper on the “Talbot” 
P.O.P., a brand of printing-out paper which he highly commended 
for the range of tones obtainable with it, and for its general good 
quality. 


Bovurnemourn Y.M.C.A. Puorograpuic Crus.—The only photo: 
graphic society in Bournemouth holds its first outing to Christ- 
church and Mudeford on Wednesday, July 4, under the leadership 
of the Rey. H. Gibbons. Ladies and gentlemen interested are 
invited to join. Arrangements have been made to conduct the 
party by car and motor-boat at an inclusive cost of 2s. 6d. The 
hon. secretary, Mr, A. D. Johnston, Cairns Memorial House, will 
be pleased to furnish any further information, and will be glad 
to receive the names of intending members of the club, the sub- 
scription to non-members of the Y.M.C.A. being 4s. per annum. 


Sourz Lonpon PHorocrapntc Socrery.—For some years past the 


South London Photographic Society have held an annual ¢ 
petition in honour of their first president, F. W. Edwards, 
medal is offered for the best monochrome rendering of a colou 
original, and at a recent meeting Mr. E. J. Wall came down ¢ 
gave a lecture on “How to Win the Edwards Memorial G¢ 
petition,’ After explaining the relationship of colour, the lecty 
said an ortho plate sensitive to red and a suitable screen Ww 
requited, but there was no necessity for an expensive filter, Thor 
he preferred making his own screens, members could find all j 
help they needed from the now well-known commercial filte 
which should be placed in the dark slide with the plate. 1 
increased times of exposure could be quickly found by experime 
and might vary from five to ten times the normal, according 
the plate chosen. As the plates were practically sensitive to 
light, they should be handled in darkness. Looking at the pl 
did no good, and in his own practice he neyer saw the plate ur 
it came out of the fixing bath. He used either an M.Q. develop 
which he knew required five minutes to develop the plate, or 
ordinary adurol developer, which took six minutes. He consider 
pictures should be copied out of doors, and, as.a final tip, advis 
all competitors to expose a slip of bromide paper in steps of 1, 
4, 8, 16, 32, and 64 seconds, develop to form a scale of tones fr 
white to black, and fix to frame of pictune when Copying. If ¢ 
resulting negative produced a bromide print in which all 4 
tones of the black and white scale were correctly produced, th 
the colour tones would also be correct, and the print. would 
the best the negative would give. 

West Surrey PHorograrnic Socrnry.—On June 20 a lecture 
“Street Photography,” by Mr. A Lockett, was read: <A sta 
camera was stated to be of little use for this class of work, owi 
to the notice it invariably attracted and its inconvenience wh 
opportunities have to be seized on the spur of the moment. Hol 
ing the camera at a low level was recommended as: giving the m 
picturesque results, and it was noted as a merit of the reflex fo 
of apparatus that *t practically compelled the operator to do thi 
The advantages of an anastigmat lens of large aperture, in co 
junction with a focal-plane shutter, were recognised, if ma 
figures or vehicles in rapid motion were to be taken; but f 
purely pictorial work, in which too many figures or vehicles wou 
be a demerit rather than otherwise, it was said that a rap 
rectilinear at f/8 or f/11, and an ordinary diaphragm or befor 


lens shutter would give quite satisfactory negatives with ext 
rapid plates, except on very dull days. 
London AND Provincia, PHorocrapHic Agsoctarioy.—Meetit 


June 21, Mr. Teape in the chair. Mr. A. L. Henderson show 
a stereoscope in the form of a book, which was patented in 18 
by Langenheim, and again with improvements in 1856 by V 
Lloyd. Hither prints or transparencies might be viewed by 4 
aid, and it also acted as a storage box for prints, of which 24 
56 might be inserted or a less number of tvansparencies. I. wi 
covered in morocco, and titled “Stereoscopic History.” It: we 
generally thought that this might be improved and put on th 
market again with profit to the producer. The following we 
nominated as officers for the coming financial year,. the electi¢ 
taking place at the annual general meeting on Thursday, the 28th 
Trustees—T. EK. Freshwater and A, Haddon. Committee} 
Beckett, D. W. Hart, Ernest Human, J. 8S. Teape, A. EH. Smit] 
J. T. French, A. B. E. Fry, 8. C. Mote; Furley. Lewis, T. 1 
Grant, R J. Kindon, J. E. Ellam, and W. R. Stretton. Hor 
recorder—Hrnest Human. Lanternist—E. T. Wright. Librarian 
W. J. Ferry. Hon. secretary and treasurer—Herbert C. Rapsol 
Delegates to the R.P.S.—J. 8. Teape, Ernest Human, Furley Lewii 
and H. C. Rapson. Auditors—A. B. E. Fry and W. R. Stretton. 


Sourusea Prorograpxic Socrery.—On June 25 there was opene 
a free exhibition of members’ work. Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R-P.S 
acted as sole judge of 150 entries. The president’s silver challeng 
shield, for the best four pictures that had not previously obtame 
an award, was won by Mr. L. J. Steele for prints titled respec 
tively “The Incense Bearer,” “ By the Fireside,’ “ The Garde 
of Allah,” and “Sons of the Desert.” Silver medals were als 
ded to Mr. S. Dawe for a figure study, to Mr. M. W. Cliffe fc 
cture of street architecture, and to Mr. F. Cooley-Martin fo 


ap 


a landscape by a member who had not previously won any award. 
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CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


Messrs. Raines and Co. know as much about making and finishing 
rgements as they do about producing a handsome price list, their 
simers have cause for mutual congratulations, and as catalogue 
ing is quite incidental to the large Ealing business, and has to 
one only once a year, there is good reason to suppose that Messrs. 


ies know a good 
ler. 


without such ex 


deal less abou 
To those who have proved 
mercial work for the trade, all 
mage, but we may, nevertheless, 
erience to the 


that than about their business 
the high standard of the firm’s 
this no doubt sounds like pure 
draw the attention of those who 
act that the 


aste and judgment 


fenced in the supervision of such a list as Messrs. Raines’ neces- 


y means the possession of abi 
srtance to a successful enlarging business. 
original, and ca 
hh any article which is as good 
wo new specia 
ances, and are 
ood creditable work at a reasona 
fessional photographers may obtain free, and they should cer- ° 


srs. Raines are 
8, are in love wi 
re are one or 
sed in some ins 


ly apply for it. 


n appreciate 


ties in the 
based throughout on the supply 
ble figure. 


ities which are of the greatest 


The list shows that 
good quality—nay, 
as it can be made. 
ist, the prices are 


The list is one which 


HE firm of Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, has issued a 


4 useful condensed list of prices of dry p 


s, British and Continental. 


pilation obtainable, and is sent free. 


lasses Hovcutons, Lrp., have issued a su 


ates and papers in all 


It is the most complete and handy 


plement to their 1906 


fe list, an act of supererogation on their part we were at first in- 


ed to think, but we perceive that the supp 
jes and descriptions of many new articles. 
) pages) it is a testimony to the magnitude 


rations. 


lication. 


The supplement is sent to bona fide dealers. 
chasers may obtain a list of selected a 


ement contains revised 
In appearance and size 
of Messrs. Houghton’s 
Amateur 
pparatus post free on 


TR. J. R. Cave, 52, Nevill Street, Southport, sends us his cata- 
ae of photographic requisites, the size (150 pages) and style of 
ch should gratify residents in Southport from the evidence afforded 
the large and iepresentative way in which Mr. Cave holds stock 
photographic materials and apparatus. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Bristoz Photographic Club.—This Club is energetically push- 
; on the arrangements for its exhibition next October, and are 


cessfully interesting prominent citizens of Bristol. 


The patron 


) already includes many notabilities, including the Bishop and 


odd M.P. or two. 


H. Evans, and F. M. Sutcliffe. 


Mr. 


The judges will be Messrs. Reginald Craigie, 
The hon. exhibition secretary 
J. S. Guthrie, 23, Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol. 


['HE international celebration of the Coal Tar Colour Jubilee, 


rich 
10m 


takes the form of a memorial to Dr. W. H. Per 
the discovery of the analine dyes is due, takes place on 


kins, to 


ly 26 and 27, when the following programme will be carried out :— 


ly 26.—11 a.m.: Meeting at the Royal Institution for 


he pre- 


ntation to Dr. Perkin of portrait, bust, addresses, etc.; ladies are 


vited. 7 p.m.: Banquet at the Whitehall Rooms, Hote 
le; many distinguished guests are expected to 


Metro- 


be present. 


ly 27.—2-6 p.m.: Visit to the original works at Greenford 


reen where mauve was first manufactured, and garden 
Train from Paddington (G.W.R.) at 2.15 p.m. 

Return from Sudbury by G.C.R. at 6 p.m. 
8.30 p.m.: Soirée at the Leathersellers’ Hal! 


tr. Perkin’s house. 
Greenford. 
e invited. 


party at 


3 ladies 
, at the 


vitation of Dr. and Mrs. Perkin; ladies are invited. 


Tue Leeds Photographic Society is opening an exhibition of photo- 
aphs of Herr R. Dithrkoop, as shown at the British JOURNAL OF 
HOTOGRAPHY at the Philosophical Hall, Park Row, Leeds, until 
ily 7. The exhibition, it is hoped, will draw the attention of photo- 


graphers in Leeds to the Society, which, though the oldest in the 
Kingdom, is renewing its youth in a variety of way 


Mr. ArtHuR WHITING, a contributor to the B.J. on retouch- 
ing matters, and author of Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward’s “ Retouch- 
ing,” has added a photographic department to his business at 
2, Station Road, Bishop’s Stortford. 


A Fire broke out last week at 45, Grand Parade, Brighton, 
premises occupied by Mr. Gascon, photographer. The fire had not 
obtained a serious hold, and it was quickly extinguished. 


(Mr. Grorcr Eastman, of Rochester, N.Y., so we learn from 
;, Science,” has subscribed £200 annually for the next three years 
to enable the continuance of research work in photography at the 
Yerkes Observatory of the University of Chicago. The inyestiga- 
tions will be carried on by Mr. R. James Wallace, photophysicist 
at the observatory. Mr. Wallace’s recent papers on diffraction 
grating replicas have appeared in our pages. 


Dr. W. J. Russrrn, F.R.S., was down for reading a paper 
yesterday evening at the Royal Society on “The Action of Plants 
in a Photographic Plate in the Dark.” 


Fuiurp Lenses.—Mr. W. A. Rublee, United States Consul-General 
at Vienna, reports to the Washington Bureau of Manufacturers that 
a Hungarian chemist has invented a process for producing large and 
cheap lenses that may be of great value for scientific purposes. It 
consists essentially in enclosing a fluid substance between hard glass 
surfaces, similar to watch crystals, in such sort that the glass surfaces 
correspond with the enclosed liquid as to yield pure transmission of 
light. Air is, of course, excluded, and evaporation prevented, and it 
is asserted that the fluid will not suffer by lapse of time or changes 
oi temperature. For astronomical purposes the chief recommendation 
is that the new lenses, according to this report, can be manufactured 
of large size and at relatively small cost—a fraction only of wha‘ 
has hitherto been paid for the best telescopic lenses. Experience 
alone can determine how far these claims are valid. 


PHorocrapHy is represented this month in the “ Magazine of 
Fine Arts” by a reproduction of Mr. J. C. S. Mummery’s “Near 
Amberley,” which is accompanied by some notes on the gum prints 
of Mr. Mummery, and others by F. C. Tilney. There is also a 
lengthy appreciation, with a number of reproductions of the exhi- 
bition of German artists, at the Grafton Galleries. 


Messrs. Go~p, Smira, anp Co., Manchester, had their annual 
picnic on Saturday last to Miller's Dale and Tideswell. The train 
and catering arrangements were carried out by Messrs. Cook and 
Son, and the picnic proved most enjoyable. A short toast-list was 
gone through, and in wishing success to the firm the great business 
increase during the year was mentioned, as also the continued good 
feeling between employers and employed. The picnic was a largest 
on record, and everyone present on the previous occasion a year ago 
was still in evidence. In response to the toast of the firm, Messrs. 
Wahltuch and Bradshaw suitably replied. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence. 


ee 


EmpnzzLEMENT by a Canvasser.—William Lacey, photographer, 
St. John’s Wood Road, London, was charged on a warrant, at the 
Oxford Police Court, last week, for embezzling several sums of 
money received by him for his employers, Messrs. Gibson and Co. 
Frank Collins, of North Shields, said prisoner had been employed 
by the company as a canvasser and collector. He had been in- 
structed to give the moneys he received to witness the same night. 
Witness had not received certain sums due to Messrs. Gibson and 
Co. Prisoner’s wages were 27s. 6d. per week and railway fares. 
He was recommended by a woman in London on his engagement. 
Prisoner pleaded guilty. He said he had had a lot of trouble, an:J 
did not take the money with the intention of robbing his employers. 
He would gladly pay them back. He had a little boy in London 
who was ill, and he took the money to endble him to go up and 
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see the boy. Mr. Collcutt said the prosecution did not wish to 
unduly press the charge. The Mayor said the Bench had con- 
sidered the circumstances of the case. A fine of 38s., including 
costs, would be inflicted, or one month’s hard labour. 


Tae Black Art.—At the Newtown County Court last week 
Christopher Jones, sweep and photographer, claimed the balance 
of an amount due for the supply of photographs of school children 
from James Shelton, schoolmaster, Llanwnog. An order for pay- 
ment was made. 


Carpirr Bankruptcy.—Heavy rentals and rates, and competition 
in business, were the chief causes assigned for the failure of 
Adolph Joseph Siedle, photographer, Queen Street, Cardiff. The 
first meeting of his creditors was held at the Cardiff Official Re- 
ceiver’s Office on Saturday, and the statement of affairs showed 
the gross liabilities were £340 11s. 11d., of which £302 8s. 1d. was 
expected to rank for dividend, and assets £15 6s. 2d., leaving a 
deficiency of £287 1s, 1ld.. Debtor stated that he commenced 
business in partnership with his brother at Swansea in 1888, and, in 
1894 they opened a branch at Newport. In 1900. debtor opened a 
branch business at Cardiff, and five years later he was obliged to 
close the Newport business in order to reduce his expenses. There 
were no creditors at the meeting, and the Official Receiver remains 
the trustee. 


Turerr by a Canvasser.—A young man named Singleton was 
charged at the Nottingham Summons Court on June 22 with 
embezzling two sums of 5s. each, the property of the Brunswick 
Fine Art Company, Chancery Chambers, St. Peter’s Church Walk. 
The defendant had been in the employ of the prosecuting company 
for three or four months, his duties being to collect accounts 
from people who bought enlargements of photographs. A number 
of sums for which he had given receipts had not been accounted 
for to his employers. The prosecutors did not wish to press the 
case, but had brought it as a-warning to their many other collectors. 
Lily Rosenberg, cashier to the company, deposed that the receipts 
produced were in the defendant’s handwriting, but he had not 
handed over the money to her. Mr. Smith pleaded the defendant’s 
previous good character. He had offered to make up the deficiencies, 
but the money had been refused. Mr. A. E. Wells, local manager 
of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons’ wholesale department, in whose 
employ Singleton had been for sixteen months, bore testimony to 


his good character. The defendant was bound over under the 
First Offenders’ Act to come up for judgment if calle upon. 
ENLARGEMENT Frauds. — At the Quarter Sessions, Boston, on 


Monday last, William Nicholls was charged 

various sums of money from different persons at Gos 
ton, and elsewhere in the district by offering to make enlargements 
of photographs. The Chairman, in delivering sentence of the Court, 
said there had beer a bad record against the prisoner for a long 
time. He mentioned five previous convictions against him for fraud 
in different parts of the country, and said he was evidently one of 
a regular “long firm” of fraudulent men, and had been systematically 
defrauding the pullic. He was sentenced to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 


with obtaining 
berton, Doning- 


THE increase in the number of these enlargement frauds greatly 
discourage the employment of any such business methods by photo- 
graphers who value their reputation. Scarcely a week passes with- 
out either the enlargement system or the coupon business turning 
up in the police courts. We ourselves, by publishing these reports, 
endeavoured to discourage this branch of. the profession. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


Dersy anp Disrricr PHorogRaPHic anp Gexeran Suppry Com- 
pany, Limrrep.—Registered June 19. Capital £3,000, in £1 shares. 
Objects: to acquire the business carried on by H. J. Blount at 63, 
London Road, Derby, as the Derby and District Photographic Com- 
pany, and to carry on the business of photographers, picture-frame 
dealers, etc. No initial public issue. The first directors (te number 
not less than three nor more than seven) are: H. J. Blount (chair- 
man), A. H, W. Harrison, §. Gilbert, T. W. Fletcher, and J. 
Peach. Qualification, 25 shares. Remuneration (except managing 
director) as fixed by the company. Registered office, 63, London 
Road, Derby. 


Correspondence, 


*«* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the pag 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names q 
addresses of the writers are given. 


*«* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expres 
by our correspondents. 


—>—___ 


ASSISTANTS’ CERTIFICATES, 
To the Editors. . 


Gentlemen,—I notice that the P.P.A. are trying 
general assistants’ certificate. I presume that the others we 
failures. I predict the same for this. Why? Because the PP. 
has not done what was expected of it. I understood, when it w 
commenced, that it was intended for professionals, not amateur p 
fessionals. Yet the Association does not enquire into the mode 
business of the so-called professional when he wants to join. D 
result is that every sticky-back man in the country ¢an ha 
M.P.P.A. after his name by paying a few shillings'a year. here q 
a great number of men who commenced as amateurs who cannot tal 
a photograph right through. The usual range of such men’s abiiifi 
is to take a negative, print in silver, and tone it. Retouching th 
know nothing of; the artistic side they ignore. Their chief aim | 
life is to get a strong, clear negative. They usually work at ffi 
carry on their work in a small house with a movable studio put up: 
the yard. The men who cut prices and buy the cheapest materia 
and apparatus they can buy. 

These men are practically ruining the middle-class trade. The 
are many men who have paid heavy premiums to learn the pr 
fession, who take a pride in their work, who are losing their cust 
mers by such men. Yet these amateur-professionais can becom 
recognised as bona-fide professionals by the P.P.A. The assistam| 
see behind the scenes—they know what these men are—the work the 
do. Is it likely they think much of certificates given out by a 
association which recognises such workers? 

If the P.P.A. would issue certificates for professional phot 
graphers, and make the gaining of them depend upon an examinatior 
there would be better results perhaps. 

The first thing for the P.P.A. to do is to enquire into the pr 
fessional standing of some of its members, and turn off the und 
sirables. I do not deny that the gentlemen on the committee al 
first-class workers, but I do deny that the members represent th 
true professional. 

I think what is required is a Photographic Assistants’ Trad 
Union. As a body they are about the poorest paid men in th 
country, and have about the longest hours; 104 and 11 hours are ver 
common among these amateur-professionals for assistants; whil 
the usual salary they pay is 25s. per week, which works out abou 
$d. per hour. 

A bricklayer’s labourer gets 64d. 

Let the P.P.A. get down to the foundation of things and they maj 
do good.—Yours, Discusrep ASSISTANT. 

[Our correspondent had better consult the list of members of tht 
P-P.A. to see if he can discover a majority of “backyard studio’ 
photographers.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


THE P.P.A. AND 


to introduce 


URANIUM TONED IMAGES. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I regret, that pressure of work prevented me from 
replying last week to Mr. Welborne Piper's courteous letter of th: 
15th inst. 

Iam not quite clear as to whether he suggests that a slide should 
be cut in half and one part treated with the red-tone bath and the 
other in the brown-tone bath. If this was his idea, it was also mine 


in suggesting the vse of H. and D. strips. If Mr. Welborne Pipel 
cares to carry out some experiments on these lines I can now let him 
have two or three quarter-plates exposed in an H. and D. machine, 
which he can develop and cut, and treat as he likes. : 
With regard to his method of working with equal quantities of 
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1 and ferricyanide in such extremely dilute solutions, one must 
see what would happen. Taking Clerc’s figures as correct, 
stituting uranium nitrate for the acetate, we should require 
ad 9,072 parts respectively to form the red and brown com- 
Therefore there would not be enough uranium to form the 
uranium ferrocyanide, but we shouid have a small quantity 
red salt formed with an excess of 0.25 parts of potassium 
mide in 3,000 parts of solvent. This small excess of ferri- 
would not aitack to any extent the metallic silver, therefore 
ald have the red uraniuin compound precipitated on a black 
and the result would be brown, because red on black gives us 
This exactly coincides with your correspondent’s views. 
regard to his second method wherein he used a much stronger 
1: if this was in the same proportions I should argue that he 
d the same deposit of the red compound with the formation 
yy of some ferrocyanide of silver, the former of which would 
olved, whilst the ferrocyanide of silver might be converted 
ange ferricyanide, and with the subsequent slow toning we 
fet practically the same thing, namely, a red deposit on a 
mage. 
bly I may point out that a sulphocyanide acidulated gradually 
hydrocyanic acid. If your correspondent will also use some 
acetate in his solution he will probably find that he will get 
ie difficulty of keeping his solution. I have no doubt, too, 
e potassium citrate would act as well. 
ably the term “fading” has been loosely applied, bu’ still I 
bt is correct even when used 'n reference to the uniform change 
yur correspondent admires, as the academic definition of fade 
grow pale or dull in tint or colour.” 
mot speak as to the prints varnished by the late Mr. Dr 
sertainly can as to one of his prints of “Aylesford Brid 
was in my possession for some years. This was a rich red 
and gradually acquired a metallic sheen towards ‘he edges, 
darker, and in patches became a clear yellow, and was finally 
out) into the dustsbin. One ox two of his prints were 
ears back in the possession of the R.P.S., and these were all 
m toned, and if still'in existence they might be worth examina- 
ot they must be from twelve to fourteen years old. 
1 regard to slide D, this, with the others, was merely toned +o 
or disprove the facts in dispute, and they are of no value to me. 
*s faithfully, E. J. WALL. 


“STIPPLETTE.” 

To the Editors. 
jlemen,—Whilst thanking you sincerely for your more than 
able notice in last week’s issue of my new method of working 
ek and white and colours, I must point out that owing to a 
t's error in the first line of the paragraph, your readers may 
to form an entirely incorrect opinion as to the method and its 
ution. The word “stripping” as printed, suggests some special 
s to the surface; whereas “stippling,” the words which should 
deen employed, at once conveys the correct meaning without 
m. There is no “stripping” in “Stipplette,” but only che 
and artistic imitation or effect of sable brush stippling and 
mg—from the boldest to the finest—so exact, although quickly 
that experts cannot detect the difference.—I am, Gentlemen, 
faithfully, T. S. Bruce. 
e 23, 1904. 
/resret the literal error in describing Mr. Bruce’s ingenious 
s. The context, we hope, did not permit of an erroneous im- 
mn being retained of the character of the effects produced by it. 
ruce is leaving a specimen of the process with us, and it may be 
y anyone interested.—Eps., B.J.P.] 

——— + 1+-__—__ 

ORTHCOMING function deserving of support is the concert in the 
’s Hall on July 11 in aid of the building fund of the Union 
Club. Miss Janotha, Court Pianist to the Emperor of Ger- 
will be assisted by the band of the Royal Enginerrs. 
| Whitstable Photographic Society meets the first Monday in 
month, when a day is fixed for a monthly outing. Those in 
sighbourhood should communicate with the Hon. Sec., 8. J. 
, 58, Canterbury Road, Whitstable. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


——————— 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 


London, W.C.” 


ing queries, must be addressed to “‘ THE Eprtors, THe Brivis 
JourRNaL oF Puorograpuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*" Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*." Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 


affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENWooD & Co., 


24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*,* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mrssrs. HENRY 


Grerenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 


undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 


1s. Td. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


F. H. Neale, 168, High Street, Lincoln. 
the Triennial Fes 


H. B. Cooper, 18, Abbey Park Road, Leicester. 


Mac 


Mr. 


Photograph of Afternoon Performance of 
Three Photographs of Dr, 


l, taken in Lincoln Cathedral. 


King, Bishop of Lincoln. 


. Jennings, 21, Larkhill, Blackburn. 


Four Photographs of the Very Rev. Dean 


Woods, Rector of St. Anne's R.C. Church, Blackburn. 


Photograph of a Street View at 


Greetham. Photograph of Cottesmore Hall, Cottesmore, Rutlandshire. 


stumM.—Would you kindly say what the exposure would be for 
statue in a dark building, using magnesium ribbon as tne 
illuminant, and a plate speed 200 H.D., stop f/32? If you could 
say about how many inches of the ribbons should be burnt for 
the exposure I should be greatly obliged.—B. A. 

We are afraid any data will be of little use, but we should 
advise you to try 200 to 250 grains of the ribbon: 7/32 is a small 


stop for such work; better use f/16 and one-fourth the mag- 
nesium. 
StTrEv PuHourocRAPHS.—In some remarks of yours on Mr. 


Stevens’ flower photographs, you say “‘the secret is es 
ample exposure and restraint practised in development.” What 
is meant by the latter rema Restraint by bromide or weak 
developer, or what? Kindly say.—CatHay. 

We believe Mr. Stevens uses as pyro soda developer without 
additional bromide and conducts development tentatively 
by gradual addition of both alkali and pyro, aiming at detail in 


the shadows without excessive density in the high-lights. De- 
velopment may last twenty minutes or half an hour. 

Exncrric Licur.—We have an. electric light apparatus fixed in our 
studio, and we are very anxious to get it into working order 


° 
s 
before we have the dark evenings on us again. The light is one 
which we think is in general use in studios, the light 
reflected into a large white umbrella, and is then reflected very 
on the sitter. It is between four and five thousand 
We enclose a smal] rough print from one of the 
negatives, and you will see by it that it is far from successful, 
as it is quite similar to one that has been taken by flashlight. 
Do you think any impiovement would be made if a head screen 
were used between light and sitter? Any hints that you can 
kindly give us, so as to improve our work, we shall be very 
grateful to you for.—Etrorric Licu. 
The light is evidently too small, or else is too far away from 
the sitter, which amounts fo much the same thing. Though your 
negative may showdetail in the shadows it is under-exposed, the 
tones no+ bearing a proper relation to each other. If you use 
a very translucent diffusing screen between the light and the 
sitter, you wiil soften the contrast by lowering the <one of the 
high lights, and this will not affect the exposure. But by the 
judicious use of a large reflecting screen you can better illu- 
minate the shadow and so shorten the exposures. In some cases 
both diffuser and reflecting screen may need to be used. 


softly 
candle power. 


Forrtcn. Copyricuts.—May I trouble you to answer in your next 


in foreign photographs are 


where can I get to know if cert 


copyright in this country or otherwise, and what would be 
the cost?—W. Frost WILson. 

If the photographs are copyrighted in a country of origin 
which subscribes to the Berne Convention, they are, ipso 
facto, copyright in this country. 


You will find a full explana- 
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A Boox oy Worxinc-Ur.—Would you kindly say if there is a book 


Ww. 


W. 


Toxep Bromip1 


tion of foreign copyright in the current “Almanac.” There 
is usually no easy way of finding if the photo raphs have 
registered abroad, and in some countries registration is 
required. 


een 
not 


published treating on the finishing of enlargements, that is, wo 
ing up with the brush? Preferably a book with illustrations 
showing process of hatching, etc. If so, please say publishers 
and price of same.—ENFREW. 

“Retouching Negati and Finishing and Colouring Photo- 
graphs.” By Robert Johnson. Published by Marion and Co. 
Price 2s 
A. Rennin.—Better sensitise the film with bichromate, print 
out, develop, and dye (in one bath only), as in the S: 
Shepherd colour process. (See article on another page.) 
B.—She has no power whatever to restrain you from issuing 
the photographs. 


rer 


-—I notice in your “Journal” a report on some 
enlargements shown you by Messrs. Jeffery, Edwards and 
McLeod. You say that sepia-toned enlargements are supplied in 
two standard shades of colour. As an amateur making enlarge- 
ments for exhibition, I should be glad if you could inform me 
how two shades are obtained. I have always understood tha‘ 
the colour obtained is not a standard one, and varies according 
to the negative. Any formilz you know will be of interest +o 
me, as I am anxious to experiment in the direction of getting 
two definite colours.—‘Tonrp Bromipn.” 

We are not able to say what formule are used in supplying the 
enlargements. 


DeveLopment Facror.—In “B.J.” of March 9, 1906, Mr. W. B. 


Coatinc Certunor Wire GELATINE.—( 


Fer: 


guson menticned a paper on “Constant Development Factor.” 
I should be grateful if you would tell me if it is yet published, 
and where it can be obtained.—Q. S. 

The paper was read on April 20, and is briefly reported in our 
issue of April 13. It is published in the May issue of “The 
Photographic Journal.” 


) Is there any difficulty in 
coating celluloid with a solution of plain gelatine, say in sheets 
12 x 10in.? I want to use it for some experimental work in 
carbon. (2) What sort of celluloid is most suitable? Polished 
both sides or matt on side to be coated? (3) Is any substratum 
necessary to cause the gelatine to adhere to the celluloid? (4) I 
suppose the ordinary formula for carbon tissue (minus the pigment) 
will be suitable for coating. (5) I should also like to coat some 
of the sheets for stripping. I presume some form of India- 
rubber solution is necessary as a substratum. Kindly give par- 
ticulars.—Kaynoucn. 

(1) No; if you fix the celluloid flat on a piece of glass, which 
should be levelled on a levelling stand. It is easy to fix the 
celluloid temporarily by squeegeeing down to the glass if the 
latter is flooded with plain water or a very weak solution of 
gelatine. (2) If the gelatine is to be subsequently stripped, 
polished celluloid must be used; if not, we should advise using 
celluoid matter on one side and coat the matt side. (3) There 
is ro difficulty in making gelatine adhere to matt celluloid. In 
the case of polished celluloid it is not, however, so easy. It is 
advisable to quickly polish the surface with a solution of 1 oz. 
of ether and 19 ozs. of methylated spirit; this gives a very faint 
bite to the surface to which gelatine will adhere well. (4) This 
will entirely depend upon what you require the film for. (5) 
There is not the slightest necessity to use rubber solution; if 
you simply polish the surface weli with French chalk the film 
will strip very readily even aftey isensitising, exposing and 
developing, but it can be made more sure by treating the cellu- 
loid with the usual waxing solution as in double transfer, only 
in this case there is a chance of the film stripping whilst drying. 


Amipot Srains.—Would you please tell me the best thing to get 


amidol stains off finger-nails? Been on some time now.—Cuas. 
AMEs. 
Try ammonium persulphate, rubbed on wet. 


A. B. C.—We should say you can afford to wait at least five years. 


The new departure is at present on its trial. 
seen if it can be made to pay. 


It has yet to be 


Artirrcian Licur, Hrc.—l. Can you advise me as to a hoo 
ortho-work, especially with regard to portraiture, etc., by 
ficial light—one giving facts and formule? 2. I faney I 
an article in the B.J. or other photographic paper some } 
ago on taking portraits, etc., by lamp or gas light (not ma 
sium), but cannot trace it?—D. B. 

1. We can only refer you to “Practical Orthochron 
Photography,” by Arthur Payne (Iliffe, 1s.). We have an aj 
on the subject appearing shortly. 2. We cannot 
3. Probably Mawson and Swan, Mosley Street, Newcastl 
Tyne, will supply it. 

Comsrvep Bary.—Will you give me a good formula for a comk 
bath suitable for postcards ?—Barn. 

Two excellent form are given in the “ Almanac,” q 
p. 974, The following is also satisfactory :- 


Ammonium sulphocyanide ...... 30 grs, 
Salt 60 grs. 
Lead ace 10 grs, 
Hypo 4 ous. 
Wid boran tomers tntenmesatee tern atte ca 19 ozs. 
Dissolve and add wi 
Golduchloridewrwenmusey cea eas. 2 ors, 
Wao eerie: aoe teat bacterin i Rh san: 1 oz. 


Allow 1 oz. of t to every postcard. 
Puzztrp.—You give no data as to the treatment the card 
undergone, but we should say that you have been using a 
bined bath, and that the yellowness is due to sulphur ton 
Tt can also be caused by the cards carrying acid into 
fixing bath. 
Guazinc Carps.—Can you explain why the accompanying post 
will not strip iin glazing? After the hypo bath, they 
immersed in alum, and we have tried both plate glass, 
ferrotype, and they leave the latter better than the glass, wl 
is cleaned with methylated spirit and then rubbed with Br 
chalk. Can you suggest anything better?—C. Burnwam, i 
We should say that the glass had been touched by 
fingers after cleaning. A very good method is to immerse 
cards in a 5 per cent. solution of formaline after well wash 
then into methylated spirit. Clean the glass with a mixtun 
White tripoli 
Liquid ammonia 
Methylated spirit ... 
Rub this over the glass, allow to dry on, and then polish ¥ 
a wash-leather. Take the cards from the spirit, and at o 
without draining, squeeze down. Another good plan of clear 
the glass is to use the following :— 


1 ounce. 
. 1 ounce. 
19 ounces. 


Castile soap shayed 
Oil of rosemary 
Waiter <2... aee + ounces 
Methylated spirit . ... 175 ounces. 
Pour a little of this on the glass, rub all over it, and then pol 
Also one ounce of ordinary resin ointment, to be obtained 
any chemist, can be dissolved in a quarter of a pint of turp 
tine, and a little of this rubbed over the glass, and then polis 
will ensure any card stripping, as it leaves a thin film of 1 
and resin on the glass. It takes, however, rather longer # 
the others, as the turpentine must evaporate. 


fine . 2 ounces. 


1 drachm. 


*,* NOTICE To ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and copy are received sub 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inset 
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SUMMARY. 
The Photographic Convention.—In connection with the meetings 
Southampton next week we include in this issue portraits of 
se programmed to take part in the proceedings. 


An article by Mr. E. W. Foxlee deals with the new (“ozobrome”) 
ycess of Mr. Manly, in which a bromide is made the stepping- 
ne to a carbon print. ‘The carbons are obtained from the bromide 
thout exposure to light. The process is to be demonstrated at 
2 Convention Conyersazione. (P. 524.) 


Mr. Arthur Payne gives a full account of the methods employed 
him in using pinachrome-bathed plates for short-exposure photo- 
aphy of theatrical: performances. (P. 529.) 


We give a formula for a preparation similar to the “ etchograph 
ates” mentioned last week. (P. 522.) 


Cases of fogging from dark-slides with aluminium shutters point 
the precaution to avoid abrasion of the metal surface. (P. 522.) 


The cinematograph is said to be in course of general application 
America for popularising the work of the Department of Agri- 
ture. (P. 522.) 


Dr. Murray, in his “New English Dictionary,” has included 
) “photo” words. (P. 523.) 


The attitude of the P.P.A. to assistants’ certificates calls forth 
veral letters discussing the grounds on which assistants are said 
have held aloof from the past and present scheme. (P. 527.) 


A correspondent calls attention to the discrepancy in the charges 
ade for photographing in show places to “amateur (7) and 
rofessional photographers. (P. 539.) 


A correspondent gives the remedy which he has found effective 
Zainst catarrh as a result of handling platinum paper. (P. 538.) 


Dr. Doelter, of Graz, writes in explanation of his method of 
aking photo-micrographs of molten minerals. (P. 527.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Eve The latest announcements to be made in 
of the regard to next week’s programme at 
Convention. 


Southampton are that arrangements have 
been made for an informal talk on professional topics 
on Tuesday evening, from 7 to 8, in the secretaries’ room. 
Our correspondence columns this week may provide more 
than one subject to be brought before this friendly con- 
ference of professional photographers attending the Con- 
vention. It is to be hoped that this feature of the Con- 
vention will be still more in evidence at future meetings. 
“Qzobrome” (see this week’s article) will be demonstrated 
by Mr. Manly, and examples of Dr. Smith’s printing out 
colour paper are also to be seen on exhibition during the 
week. Altogether we think the Convention Executive may 
congratulate itself on being able to make a very strong and 
representative show of the latest progress in technical 
photography. 


* * * 


Ozobrome. Mr. Manly’s new process, of which the 
specification was published in our last week’s issue, is the 
subject of some notes in this issue by Mr. E. W. Foxlee, 
whose claim to write on carbon printing and its cognate 
branches will scarcely be questioned. Mr. Foxlee’s article 
and the extract from a circular of the Ozotype Company 
will make clear the two ways of “Ozobrome,” and our 
readers should be able to judge for themselves the facilities 
which the new process puts in the way of those who make 
carbon prints and enlargements for pleasure or profit. 
“Ozobrome,” we are glad to be able to announce, will be 
demonstrated by Mr. Manly himself at the Convention Con- 
versazione at Southampton on Monday evening next. 


A Society From a Society; fixture card:—‘ The 
Activity. Society subscribes to the chief current 


photographic publications, and copies for several years 
past of the ‘British Journal of Photography,’ ‘ Amateur 
Photographer,’ The Studio, ‘The Photogram,’ and other 
works are preserved for reference.” Such a duty, which 
we have no doubt is discharged by many societies, may be 
impressed upon others, who must plead guilty to sins 
of omission, as one which costs very little but is often 
worth a good deal to the society. Our recollection of 
several societies is that on occasions when some quoted 
authority or article was disputed, and reference was made 
to the file of the periodical in which it was to be found— 
the discussion invariably assumed an interest which it 
lacked at other times, when the opportunity for criticism 
was less definite and ranged over a narrower field. On 
“open nights,” often the most profitable a society can 
arrange, we have seen the same thing occur, a reference to 
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a pack number of one of the paotographic journals provok- 
ing an active discussion, and often providing the members 
with swbjects. fx ancther evening. A society should cer- 
tainly preserve ‘its journals for the private use of members, 
but the usefulness of this portion of its library is all the 
greater if the volumes are quickly accessible during the 
meetings. 


* * * 
The If we are to credit reports in the press, 
Cran very extensive use is to be made of 
i 31 p ictur the 
Agriculture. cinematograph pictures by : 
nk Department of Agriculture in the United 
States. The Department on its experimental stations has 


done a great deal of work on plant breeding, and has 
accumulated much information in the interest of the farm- 
ing community. It is now proposed to increase the in- 
terest in scientific agriculture by touring the country with 
lectures, in which, by means of the cinematograph, a very 
forcible impression can be conveyed of the facilities which 
the Government holds at disposal. To this end films have 
been prepared which record on the screen in a few seconds 
the growth of plants or agricultural operations which occu- 
pied months in actual execution. The hourly exposures of 
the film which are made for this purpose are given auto- 
matically in a greenhouse lighted by ares for exposure 
throughout the nights. It is anticipated that the 
pictures, thus obtained with infinite labour, will contribute 
in no small degree to the adoption of modern methods by 
the farmers. 


* * * 
Aluminium A contemporary recently published a 
as a print sent by a correspondent showing 
Sect ted uneven fogging action over almost the 


whole of the plate, and this was accom- 
panied by a second print showing similar fog on an un- 
exposed plate contained in the same slide. Only one slide 
of a set fitted with aluminium shutters showed the effect, 
hence, at first sight, it may not appear probable that the 
aluminium was responsible. Since attention was drawn 
to this case we have, however, heard of another. In this 
instance the plate showed parallel thin lines throughout its 
length. These occurred only in one slide, and, as the 
result of careful investigation, it was found that these lines 
corresponded with similar lines scratched on the inner 
face of the aluminium shutter. Further search revealed 
the fact that these scratches were caused by turned up 
rough edges of metal at the end of the slide, so that every 
time the shutter was pushed in the lines were re-scratched 
and fresh metal was exposed. It therefore appears that 
some emanation from the fresh metal surface attacked the 
plate. As the effect in each of these cases was confined to 
one slide, it does not appear that aluminium generally is 
to be condemned as “ radio-active ”; but the second case 
shows clearly that such slides should be made carefully, 
and that anything likely to abrade the surface of the 
aluminium should be carefully avoided. 


* * * 


Etchograph 


The note on the above in our last issue 
Plates. 


has brought us several letters on the sub- 
ject from readers who are anxious to try their hand at this 
class of work, and as one correspondent points out, whilst 
utterly unable to make an original drawing, he would 
have no difficulty in tracing from a print. There is, of 
course, the old method of drawing in waterproof ink over 
the outlines of a bromide or other silver print, and then 
dissolving out the silver image, but this obviously does 
not give a negative that can be duplicated. Somewhat 


similar plates, or rather plates for a similar purpose, 

obtainable from Klimsch and Co. These are yelloy 
white in colour, and after the drawing has been made» 
are exposed to the fumes of ammonia, which blae 
them. To make black etching plates the simplest 4 
to use is, of course, the etching ground as used by 
ordinary etcher for his metal plates. A good substi 
will be found in ordinary Brunswick black diluted 3 
a mixture of chloroform and benzole to a suitable 
sistency, and then flowed over the glass. For those 
wish to make such plates the following method lately g 
in “ Photographische Kunst” will be useful. The gro 
is 50 parts of Syrian asphalt powder, 10 parts of Ve 
turpentine, 10 parts of linseed oil varnish, and 
parts of turpentine. These must be ultimately mixed 

heated till the asphalt dissolves, and then more turpen: 
added till it is of a fluid consistency. This liquid she 
be poured over warmed glass, and allowed to 

thoroughly hard and dry. This plate must now be dab 
all over with solution of gum-arabic, and then rinsed y 
water, and finally lamp-black mixed with a little 2 
water continually dabbed over the plate, till on look 
through it it appears uniformly black. The print to 
converted into line is now laid on the plate, and the 
lines traced with a hard pencil, pen, or other point. 4 
removes the lamp-black and leaves the semi-transpai 
brown ground clearly visible in the lines, and etching 
then be performed in an ordinary retouching desk, or 
any support with a mirror or other arrangement underne 
to reflect the light through. Ordinary etching needles } 
of course answer perfectly. 


——_—<—___ 


THE CONVENTION. - 


Tur meeting of the Photographic Convention of the Uni 
Kingdom, next week is, as has already been poin 
out, the twenty-first, and one may naturally take a gla 
over the past. In the infancy-of the Convention there is 
question that the meetings bore a totally differ 
character from those of recent years ; but then photograp 
itself has changed during the last two decades. In 1 
early days business meetings and a host of papers, so 
of great interest and value were read, and the social s 
was subordinated. But with the greater popularity 
photography, and the greater dissemination of pho 
graphic literature the character of the meetings underw 
an. inevitable change. Possibly satiated with knowledge 
readily acquired, the members certainly paid more a 
more attention to the excursions and the social side, a 
less to the scientific. This is not to be wondered at. 
is a change which has befallen nearly every other pho 
graphic society and body. 

Complaints have been brought against the Conventit 
and charges made that it was not fulfilling its purpose, k 
so long as the members were satisfied, outsiders had no rig 
to complain. This year, apparently, with its coming of a 
the Convention has determined to prove that it intends 
emphasize its position as a responsible and dignified bo 
in the photographic world. Doubtless some of the membe 
will still shirk the attendance at the evening meetings, a 
go in for lighter enjoyments, nor can they be blame 
Many make it part of their annual holiday, and look up 
it as a pleasant reunion where such distinctions as amate 
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rofessional are dropped, and all meet on the common 
1d of past friendship, and as members of the Photo- 
tic Convention of the United Kingdom. 

its infancy the Convention was not always in a 
ishing condition financially, but for some years now 
s gradually been accumulating funds, which we hope 
be turned to good account. 1n this year’s handbook, 
» 47, we see announced that “The Council of the 
ographic Convention of the United Kingdom, is pre- 
1 to make grants of money in aid of photographic re- 
h.” The offer is not by any means a new one, as we 
ve it was first made some seven or eight years ago, and 
in rules were framed and adopted, though but little 
ince been heard of the fact, nor has there been, so far 
e can hear, any application made for some years. 

e do not consider the rules perfect, but as any appl- 
n would be considered on its merits by the Research 
ts Sub-Committee, they are no doubt elastic enough 
wmit of a fairly wide reading. 

sw that the Convention has attained maturity, with a 
ysition to take itself a little more seriously, there are 
y subjects which it might well take up. It might 
srm for England some of that work which is under- 
pn by the International Congress of Photography 
ad. We advisedly use this term, because but little is 
dof the results of the latter body in England; nor 
ve think that the resolutions it adopts are generally 
pied in this country, and they are indeed open to very 
iderable criticism. 
/may be advanced against these views that the Con- 
jon is not sufficiently authoritative to lay down. laws 
rules which shall bind photographers generally. Yet 
think there is little doubt that carefully considered 
lutions, adopted after consultation with those chiefly 
serned, would carry considerable weight. 
he programme for 
mises well, and is a good earnest that in future the Con- 
Hon will be still more useful than it has been in the 
; There is at least, we are glad to say, no sign that it 
osing that distinctive feature which makes it so con- 
ently supported by many of its oldest members, and 
acts so many new friends, namely, a common ground 


fraternisation and friendship, where many meet only | 


ein the year. It is to be hoped, too, that the winter 
nion which took place at the beginning of the year 
y become an annual fixture. 


a 


“PHOTO” WORDS. 


photography wanted a testimonial of its capacity of | 


ng applied in all kinds of ways and to all sorts of pur- 
es—the quality which a German editor may express 
the one word “ausgestaltungsfahigkeit "—it can. 
d it in the latest part of the “New English Dic- 
nary,”* which has now reached P in its alphabetical 


gress. For the compilers confess their surprise that 


Vol. VII. (Ph—Piper), edited by Dr. James A, H. Murray. Oxford: The 
endon Press, 5s. 


next week’s meeting certainly | 


the group of photo words occupies 15 columns and num- 
bers in all 240. “Such an addition to the vocabulary,” 
writes Dr. Murray, “has the discovery of one ‘physical 
principle brought about.” A fair number of these words, 
such as “ photo-dynamics,” “ photo-thermic,” have nothing 
to do with photography, expressing the relations of light 
only to other effects, and Dr. Murray distinguishes 


between the different uses of the same prefix, one 
of which denotes light, and the other photo- 
graphy or some photographic process. The  lat- 


ter list of words supplies our proof of the multifarious 
part played by the camera in the world’s work and play. We 
have pho o-ceramics and photo-etching, photo-sculpture and 
photo-spectroscopy, photo-theodolite and photo-telescopy, 
photo-xylography (photographing on wood) and photo- 
chromy and photo-chronography, the words embracing the 
worlds of colour photography and the cinematograph. 
These examples are culled from a long list, where each 
represents a process or a whole branch of science owing 
its existence to the camera: the dictionary is, as we have 
said, a demonstration of how the photographic process 
ravels along the highways of modern life and industry and 
penetrates also into its courts and alleys. 

We hope that Dr. Murray’s clear distinctions in regard 
o the double and treble work, which is done by certain 
“»hoto” words, may be borne in mind by writers at any 
rate. Thus we have “photo” as a colloquial abbreviation 
of “photograph,” used both as a noun and a verb. The 
first is bad enough, and we have always set our faces 
against the degeneration of “photograph” into “ photo,” 
but “ photoing” and “ photo’d” are worse still. Carlyle 
is found guilty of the first, and Mr. Jerome K. Jerome of 
he second. Our feeling has been that while “ photo ” and 
its conjugated forms may be admissible in speech, they 
should be reserved for speech alone. “ Photos,” with its 
air of cheapness, is best left alone in correspondence, and we 
can hardly conceive that it is worth while to save words 
and ink by writing to a client: —“I find that my prede- 
cessor photoed you two years ago #0) 

Dr. Murray’s list brings to light the obsolete words which 

we may perhaps have forgotten, though they were often 
used in the early days :—* photographist” for the photo- 
grapher, and “ photographee” for the sitter. “ Photo- 
graphize ” was surely never used by anybody but Kingsley, 
rom whom it is quoted; and “ photogram,” despite Mr. 
Snowden Ward’s defence of it, gets a very tukewarm de- 
ence from Dr. Murray on etymological grounds, and is 
marked off “ rare.” 
As to who coined the words “ photography,” “ nhoto- 
graph,” and “ photographic,” Dr. Murray attributes them 
o Sir John Herschel, by whom they were certainly used 
or the first known time on March 14, 1839. We have 
referred to this historical point in past issues, and have 
had to confess our failure to find the faintest documentary 
evidence of any use of the words before Herschel’s paper on 
he date we have mentioned. Dr. Murray, it will be re- 
membered, actively concerned himself in the search for a 
prior use of the words, and his researches, of which, natur- 
ally, only the results are embodied in the Dictionary, were 
sufficient to establish the English origin of the words. 


CONVENT 


Jereford has been named as the place of meeting of the Con- 
ition in 1907. 


* * * 


Ve believe that Sir Benjamin Stone will be unable to be present 
the Tuesday evening, and that his place will be taken by Mr. 
0. Scamell, the secretary of the National Photographic Record 


sociation, 


| 


ION NOTES. 


The “British Journal” may be obtained in Southampton from 
W. Martin, 112, High Street ; W. Bates and Co., 50, Oxford Street, 


and 147, Above Bar; and Randall and Son, 146, High Street. 
% * * * x 


Those who visited the exhibition of colour-photography at the 
“British Journal” offices will be interested in seeing the progress 
made by several exhibitors, whose work is to be shown by Mr. 
E. J. Wall at the evening meeting of July 13. 


ae 


serersetyt 
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A NEW CARBON PROCESS. 
In “Ex Cathedra” for June 1 there appeared a brief announce- w Warnerke’s Silver-Pigment Process, 


ment that Mr. Thomas Manly, the inventor of the “ Ozotype ” 
process, had perfected a new method of producing carbon 
prints, possessing the very distinct claims to notice, namely, 
first, that prints are obtained indirectly by the exposure of 
bromide paper to light; in other words, from a bromide print 


Photograph by] 


As would be gathered from the previous note the new pros 
is associated with the bromide paper process; an idea, let 
say at once, which is by no means a new one. A quarter, 
century ago the late Mr. Leon Warnerke discovered tha 
gelatinous bromide of silver film, developed with pyzogallic ac 


[the Platinotype Co. 


The President of the Photographie Convention of the United Kingdom. 


or enlargement; and, secondly, that the carbon copies are 
obtained without exposure to light. Since then, the patent 
specification of this process, “ Ozobrome,” as Mr. Manly proposes 
to call it, has appeared, and the process is thus open for dis- 
cussion. 

Carbon printing, as everybody knows, was invented by Sir 
J. W. Swan, and publislied by him in 1864, and it is a little 
strange, considering the great advance made in the various 
processes of photography since that time, that the carbon process 
remains the same and is worked in practically the same way 
as it was forty years ago. One of the great obstacles to the 
more universal use of this process is that a double transfer of 
the picture is necessary, if it is to show the “ right way about” 
—that is as regards right and left. But such is, of course, 
necessary, unless a laterally reversed negative is used in the 
printing. Also daylight is absolutely necessary for the exposure 
of carbon print. Both of these drawbacks are obviated in the 
new process. 


became analogous in character to a carbon one that had bee 
exposed to light—that is the parts acted upon by light had bee 
rendered insoluble in warm water. This formed the subjet 
of a patent, No. 1436, which he obtained in 1881. One of th 
methods described in the specification is to mix a pigment wit 
the bromide emulsion, spread it on paper, and dry. The 
expose under a negative and develop in the usual way fo 
bromides. This done, a piece of single transfer paper 1 
Squeegeed upon it and then the picture is developed in watt 
water, as if it were an ordinary carbon print. In this wa 
a-carbon picture is obtained on a silver image. The latter coul 
then be got rid of by solution in perchloride of iron, leayim 
only the carbon one behind. In this way a carbon picture i 
obtained with only the exposure to light required for a bromide 
Warnerke’s process has been re-inyented more than once, in| 
modified form, and, within the last couple of years in Germany 
The modification in this instance was the immersing of hi 
transfer paper in a solution of the bichromate of potash befor 
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ding it to the bromide picture. Nothing practical, however, 
some of these processes, and that can readily be under- 
when the difficulty is considered of developing a bromide 
e to the right depth on a dark surface like carbon tissue. 


te Two Methods of *“‘Ozobrome”’ Printing, 


, Manly’s new process, which he has patented, is quite 
act from the above, and is based upon an entirely different 
fiple. In this process a bromide picture, which may be 
ect print from the negative or an enlargement, is produced 
te ordinary way by artificial light. After it has been. 
loped, fixed and washed, it is put into a five per cent. 
ion of formalin for five minutes to harden the film and 
ar it insoluble in warm water. It is then washed to free 
ym the formalin. It may then be used at once, or it may 
tied and used at any future time. Bromide prints already 
tistence, if treated with the formalin, may be utilised. 

wre is the procedure :—If the picture has been dried it is 
into cold water and a piece of the pigment plaster—the 
ator says the ozotype plaster alone is suitable—is taken 
immersed till limp in the patent “ pigmenting solution.” 
two are then squeegeed together and allowed to rest for 
an hour or so. The “pigmenting solution” is, according 
de specification, of potass bichromate with a mixture of 
3s ferricyanide and potass bromide, to which may be added 
nall quantity of alum. ‘The print and plaster having 
fined in contact for the necessary time, there are then two 
iods of procedure open to us. The first is as follows :—The 
are, with its adherent plaster, is put into warm water at 
nperature of 100 deg. to 110 deg. Fahr. After a short time 
pigment will be seen exuding from the edges, when he 
ter can be stripped off and the unaltered gelatine washed. 
y, just as in the ordinary carbon process, Here we get a 
reversed carbon picture on the top of the silver one, the 
ur of which has been changed from a black to a yellowish- 
m by the action of the carbon sensitising solution. The 
x image, if desired, can then be got rid of by dissolving 
yay with the usual ferricyanide and hypo reducer, or with 
lution of perchloride of iron, as suggested by Warnerke. 

ae second method of working, which seems to me to be far 
e, commercially valuable than the first, is slightly more 
ble, but possesses very decided advantages. Instead of 
jing the picture with its adherent plaster direct in warm 
sr it is put into cold, the plaster stripped off, and at once 
segeed on to a piece of single transfer paper. It is then 
ted between blotting paper and allowed to rest for ten 
utes or so, as in the usual method of working the carbon 
sess by single transfer. It is then developed in warm water 
he usual way. Here, again, we get a carbon picture which 
ot reversed as regards right and left, but without a silver 
ge beneath it. The bromide original, which has been 
nged from black to a yellow-brown, is washed to free it from 
chemicals, and can then be re-developed with any of the 
mary developers for bromide papers, and the print then 
mes equal in appearance to an original bromide. What 
more, it can be used again to produce other carbon 
ures. Mr. Manly tells us that the same bromide original 
continue to serve so long as the paper foundation will 
1 together. 

‘s to the theory of his process, the inventor states in the 
ent specification :—“In the process forming the subject of 
invention the ferricyanide and haloid salts first bleach or 
ogenise the silver image, and the reducing action, thereby 
up, is taken advantage of to decompose the bichromate salt 
dering the gelatine insoluble. The bichromate salt has, 
refore, only a secondary action, and is not affected by the 
rer image. This is shown by the number of prints that can 


produced from a single bromide silver print.” 


A Cheap and Quick Route to Carbon 


Enlargements 


No doubt many will be curious as to the quality of the carbon 
pictures produced by this method. All I can say, from my own 
experiments, is that they are just ordinary carbon pictures, 
from which they cannot be distinguished. With a good bromide 
original, the carbon prints I have made have been quite as 
good as if they had been printed in carbon from the negative 
itself. If this new process fulfils the expectations of its 
inventor, and from my limited experiments I see no reason 
why it should not, it will prove a great acquistion to workers 
of carbon. Almost everyone is now familiar with the making 
of direct prints and enlargements on bromide paper by artificial 
light, and when once a bromide picture is obtained many carbon 
ones may be made from it without the action of livht. In the 
production of carbon enlargements the process should prove of 
great value. In the method at present followed a transparency 
has first to be made from the negative, and from that an enlarged 
negative. These two operations involve considerable time and 
there is a certain loss of quality entailed. When the enlarged 
negative is obtained the prints have to be made from it, which 
in winter is a long operation, particularly if a number are 
required. By the new method the bromide, contact print. or 
enlargement, is made direct from the original negative, and, 
once obtained, a good number of carbon prints may be made 


from it without the aid of light. E. W. Fox.ee. 


F. A. Bridge, general secretary of the Photographic Convention, 


Working Instructions for the ‘‘Ozobrome”’ 
Process. 


The following are the instructions issued in a preliminary 
circular of the “ Ozobrome” process, from which, with the inven- 


tor’s permission, we quote :— 


Materials Required.—A Bromide print, a piece of pigment plaster, 
and patent pigmeniting solution. Both bromide and gaslight prints. 


upwards, and remove any air-bells. 
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are suitable. Ozotype pigment plasters are ‘alone suitable. Every Take the pigment plaster and immerse it in 


trace of hypo must have been thoroughly removed from the bromide solution, removing any air-bells. As soon as 


the pigmer 
print, 


: the pigment pl 
becomes limp or saturated, transfer it to the dish of water, 


Photographs by] 


F. G. Ryder, author of the descriptive notes 
in the Convention handbook. 


LW. R. Kaye. Southampton 


W. Burrough Hill, F.8.1. chairman of the local 8. G, Kimber, hon. local secretary, 
executive committee and president of Southampton 
Camera Club, 


The Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom. 


To harden the gelatine surface, soak the print in a 10 per cent. 
solution of formaline for five minutes, and wash for about ten 
minutes. Of course, the print may be dried and kept any time 


place it face downwards upon the bromide print which is alres 
there; and immediately bring the two papers clinging ‘together | 
of the dish and squeegee them into contact with a roller squee 


; 


Photograph by] 
Harry Thrift, B.A. Co} 


[Roxby, Leeds. 
- H. Bothamley, M:Se., F.1.C. ue 


Dr. Walter ©. Stevenson. 
The Photographie Convention of the United Kingdom, 


after hardening. Pour the working pigmenting solution into a 
porcelain dish somewhat larger than the bromide print, and place 
another dish containing cold waster alongside of it. Take the 
bromide print and immerse it in the dish of cold water, face 


upon some flat, hard surface, such as glass or zinc. (It is advisa 
thait the thinner of the two papers should be uppermost wl 
squeegeeing.) Then either hang the adhering papers up, oF pl 
them upon blotting paper till ready for development. 
N.B.—-The operation of bringing the saturated plaster into & 
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print uncovered and changed from black to a light brown colour. 


t with the print under the water should be done as quickly as 
‘As the bromide print may be re-developed and used again, it is well 


sible (say four or five seconds), otherwise some of the pigmenting 

ition. contained in the gelatine film will be lost by diffusion in 
water. 

the water should be changed after each print has been manipu- 
sd. Leave the bromide print with its adhering plaster for about a ; 
an hour or 40 minutes. Att the expiration of ithe specified — : Aer 1: 
le there are two methods which can ‘be adopted to produce 
mented pictures. 
Ozotype-Ozobrome. 
ethod I.—This is the non-transfer or ozotype method of pig- 
ting in which !the bromide print itself is made ‘to form the 
gport of the picture, and is recommended for artistic work on 

p various grades of rough bromide paper on the market. The 

nts by this method may be more easily worked upon with a brush 
4 those by Method I. 
Manipulation for Method I.—Immerse the adhering papers in hot 
r at about 105deg. or 110deg. F. Feel at the corners whether 
papers are likely to separate easily. If so, remove the paper 
king of the pigment plaster with a steady, unbroken pull, leav- 
the print in the water and throwing away the plaster back- 

After a minute or two place the print upon a sheet of zinc and 
move all the soluble gelatine by moving the print up and down 
tthe warm water, finishing the development by pouring the hot 
wer upon the print with a small mug. Then wash the print in 

d water for a few minutes. 
hould any of the black silver deposit remain under the gelatine 

‘the very deep shadows, it may be easily removed by the Howard | 


armer reducer, after which wash for 15 minutes. Photograph by] [Dickinson. 
Colonel §. C. N. Grant., C.M.G., R.E. 


Carbon-Ozobrome. 
Method 1J.—This is the transfer or carbon process in which the 
nage, impressed upon the plaster by contact with the bromide | 
rint, is transferred to another support, leaving the original bromide | to place 
rint available for further tansfers. washing. 


The Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom. 


it in a separate dish of cold water at once, preparatory to 


Photograph by) Fredk, H. Evans. } 4 


Photograph by] [Maull and Fou. 
A. Horsley Hinton. 


¥F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S. A. W. Clayden, M.A. 


The Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom. 


The plaster now represents the exposed tissue in ordinary carbon. | 
printing, with the immense advantage that the image is reversed as. 
regards right and left, thus securing an unreyersed picture by single 


transfer. 
Keep the plaster in the cold water face downwards, and slide a 


Manipulation for Method Il.—Instead of placing the adhering 
papers in hot water, they are plunged into cold water, and after 
about one minute’s soaking the papers can be easily separated by a | 
steady pull from a corner. In this case the pigmented gelatine of ' 
the plaster will adhere to its own support, leaving the bromide | 
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‘Piece of single transfer paper, 
neath it. 

After about 30 
contact with the pigment plaster, and lift the ¢ 
together out of the water, place them on 
and squeegee them jinto contact, ex 
Place between blotting-paper 
-20 minutes develop as in Method I. 


Photojraph by) 
W. Friese-Greene, 


gelatine surface upwards, under- | 


seconds, bring the underlying transfer paper inte 
Wo papers clinging 
a sheet of zinc or glass, 
aétly as in carbon printing, 
under tslight pressure, and after 15 or 


| 


After separation from the pigment plaster, wash the print in 
water for half an hour, when it will be read 


y for re-developm 
Place the thoroughly washed print in a porcelain dish and 


over it a bromide developing solution such as amidol, hydroquing 
etc., then again wash thoroughly for half an hour. The bron; 
print is now restored to its original condition and efficiency, , 
can be used again for transfer printing. In fact, with care, 
many carbon prints can be made from one bromide print as 
) strength and substance of the original bromide paper will allow, 


E. J, Wall, F.R.P.S. 
The Photographie Convention of the United Kingdom. 


[F. A. ! Bridge. 


Captain W. Lascelles-Davidson. 


Marryrrs.—Of recent establishment at 30, Ni 


ew Bond Street, is 
tthe studio of the Mattype Company, the 


aim of which, so we gather 


Auguste and Louis Lumiere. 


The Photographie Convention of the United Kingdom. 


from a brief circular, is to produce portraits which posses 


character and feeling even though the process involve the subordiné 
tion of the “ photographic” quality of the result. The metho 
adopted to this end includes the use of a screen during the maki 
of the exposure and the printing from the negative; the critics 
definition of the lens being more or less broken down at these tw 
stages. A considerable amount of brush work may be also don 
on the finished prints, which are offered to the sitter in sepia 0 
heavy white paper (no mount), and possess, in the case of severa 
examples shown to us, a soft and delicate character, which make! 
it easy for attention to centre on the face. Simplicity of back 
ground and accessories is carried to the extreme in Mattype portraits 
but the likenesses lose nothing, but gain a good deal, from thi 
wholesome avoidance of a prevailing defect, 


THE “Magazine of Fine Arts? 
photographs illustrating 
Tennyson’s “Brook,” 


* has arranged two competitions fo 
passages of poetry—the first, two stanzas 1 
and the second, Mrs, Browning’s— 
“The new sight, the new wondrous sight! 

The waters round me, turbulent, 

The skies impassive o’er me.” 


Tue death of Mr. Chalkley Gould, of the firm of Messrs. Deben: 
ham and Gould, art photographers, of Bournemouth and Southamp- 
ton, took place last week at Llandudno, where Mr. Gould had been 
Staying for the benefit of his health. He had been in delicate 
health for a long period, and a few-weeks ago he had an attack 
of pleurisy. His death will be sincerely mourned not only by his 


wife and family of four sons and one daughter, but by a wider 
circle of friends. 


secemes eryieeee peers cere etnes 
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THE CAMERA AND THE PLAY, 


Miss Zera Verdi and Chorus in ** My Irish Molly ON 


xs the ubiquitous camera rules the world. People are pre- 
ing pictures to literature. Practically it is a set-back to those 
historic days when all thought was transmitted by pictorial 
resentation, but actually it is a concession to the modern demon 
“haste,” for more information may be gleaned from the perusal 
and especially a photograph, than from a study of 
ich descriptive literature, and, what is to the point, the know- 
Ige is obtained in much less time. The suggestion of novel sub- 
ts, and a description of the methods employed to obtain pictures 


@ picture, 


Figure under two focussed Arcs—Miss Jennie Albert (Sisters Albert). 


inder unusual circumstances, is naturally of interest to the photo- 
srapher who caters for the public taste, whether he is interested in 
studio, commercial, or Press work, and the publication of such 
nformation requires no apology. 

During the last two or three years the writer has given some 
uttention to a study of the conditions necessary to obtain photo- 


graphs with an exposure of less than one second with artificial light. 
The experiments have been conducted at various times, and under 
varied conditions, and successful results have been obtained with 
exposures varying from one-sixtieth of a second in the studio, one- 
tenth of a second in the street, and one-tenth to one-half a second 
in the theatre. Some of the writer's methods of using the camera 
in the theatre during the performance were published in the “ British 
Journal Almanac,” 1906, under the title of “The Camera at the 


Limelight Study—Miss Rose Harvey. 


Play,” and out of this article arose a private correspondence with 
two or three interested photographers who are working on similar 
lines. They desired further particulars, as it seemed the informa- 
tion in the article was too meagre to enable them to repeat the 
results, which were obtained at a speed to which they had not 


attained. 


ra 
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Miss Phyllis Dare singing “ My Little Wooden Hut.” 


Press Photography of the Drama. 


In this article the explanation of the writer’s methods has been 
elaborated, and additional matter is included about various points 
which it was thought would be self-evident, but seemingly require 
elucidation. The conditions are those which apply at the theatre 
or music-hall, when the photograph is taken during the perform- 
ance, using the ordinary stage lighting only, and when the exposure 
must necessarily be of the nature of a snap-shot. The commercial 
value of this class of theatrical photography is greater than is at 
first apparent. The Press photographer will be able to visit the 
theatre on the first presentation of a new play, and obtain photo- 
graphs which may be published with the essays of the dramatic 
critics. Photographs of popular actresses and actors may also be 
obtained whilst they are on the stage, when the presence of the 
audience, and the excitement of the performance, gives them the 
nervous energy which it is hopeless to expect in the studio. ‘The 
postcard publisher will obtain a new class of subject, and may flood 
the towns with pictures of the popular scenes of the local panto- 
mimes, or successful plays; whilst the commercial photographer will 
be able to supply the theatrical managers with prints of their pro- 
ductions, both as records, and for advertising purposes, at a mini- 
mum of expense, and absolutely no trouble or inconvenience, to 
the theatrical company—in fact, they need not know anything about 
the transaction, 

Theatre Tactics. 


It will be found that, within reason, the acting managers of the 
various places of amusement will give the photographer every 
facility, for the strong light of publicity is the life and soul of their 
business, provided that he is assured that the work is not of a 
frivolous nature, for it is not to be expected that any manager will 
permit his “house” being turned into a photographic playground. 

It is advisable to obtain permission to photograph from the acting 
manager in the first place, and then, having obtained it, to obliterate 


yourself, and especially the camera, to the utmost extent. As an 


experiment, the writer has, however, on several occasions, pl 
graphed from the pit cf a theatre, with a hand camera, wil 
obtaining the necessary permission, though the nervous ex 
ment engendered by the thoughts of what might happen is 
conducive to good photography. Fortunately, nothing op 
though the writer was observed using the camera by the attend 
The theatrical management look most favourably upon the h: 
camera, as it does not attract attention, nor cause any incom 
ence, either to their patrons or their staff, all of whom i 
object to the cumbersome stand-camera with the attached tri 
stand, which is so awkward in a narrow gangway, and in the g 
darkness of the theatre is such a nuisance, both to the oper 
and to the audience. j 


The Stand Camera in the Theatre, 


The stand-camera may occasionally be used for obtaining a; 
sized photographs of spectacular displays upon the stage, and 
especially when the work is undertaken at a rehearsal, or spe 
“call” for the photograph; but as a rule it will be found that 
hand-camera is requisitioned for the theatre. The type of h 
camera may be varied to suit the personal requirements of 
operator, and it is immaterial whether it is of the twin lens ty 
the reflex pattern, or the ordinary box form of camera, as long a 
is a workmanlike instrument, thoroughly well built, and of 
highest class. It is absolutely necessary that it be fitted witl 
first-class lens of extreme rapidity, in order to utilise the whole 
the available light, and so that a good, sharp negative may. 
obtained, which will bear enlarging up to three or four diamete 
for the average size of the pictures will be small—less than a quart 
plate in size. The illustrations which accompany this article w 
taken with a hand camera fitted with a Zeiss Planar lens world 
at f/5.6. This lens gives a flat field covering the whole of the ple 


: 


Miss Laura Love in “ My Irish Molly 0.” 
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at f/5.6, which is the largest aperture which may, in the writer's 
opinion, be safely used for this work, on account of the desirability 
of reserving a little depth of focus, which will be found to be of 
great value when focussing upon a moving object, or for obtaining 
two or more planes in the picture of equal definition. For these 
reasons it would be found to be necessary to stop down the lens 
to f/3.5, even if it were capable of working at a larger aperture. 


Focal-Plane Exposures, 


On account of the necessity for utilising the whole of the avail- 
ible light, the type of shutter fitted to the camera must be one 
yhich allows the whole of the light passed by the lens to act upon 
she plate, and is, therefore, of the highest efficiency; probably the 
‘ocal-plane shutter will be used, and it ought to be arranged so 
that it may be used for fairly long exposures, such as a quarter 
ia second upwards. The slit in the focal-plane shutter is usually 
nade to open, at its fullest extent, to a width of about one and a 
jalf inches, but it is advisable for use in the theatre to have the 
ypening in the shutter cloth made to be of the full width of the 
late in use—that is to say, the slit tor a quarter-plate ought to 
je Sin. wide. for a five by four plate 4in. wide, and for a half-plate 
% in. wide; by these means it is quite possible to use the focal- 
lane shutter for fairly long exposures. The writer has considered 
he plan of adapting the shutter to work with a time valve, fitted 
0 the tube of a pneumatic release, so as to obtain exposures of two 
feconds to half a second, when such are required for a badly lit 
‘ubject, but he has not yet had an opportunity of working with such 
‘mn arrangement; it ought, however, to work equally as well on the 
ocal-plane shutter as it does on the roller-blind shutter. It is 
idyisable to make the exposure with a pneumatic release in prefer- 
Tce to using a trigger, or pressing a button, both of which move- 
nents are liable to jerk the camera at the moment of exposure, 
less the camera is steadied against some fixed support. This risk 
# movement may be avoided by placing the india rubbet ball of | 
@ pneumatic release in the mouth and squeezing it by the teeth | 
hen the exposure is required; this method also allows the operator 
e use of both hands to control the camera. 


Focussing the Subject, 


Tf the hand-camera be of the twin lens, or reflex, type, there will 
ot be any difficulty in focussing the subjects up to the moment of 
Xposure, but if the camera be focussed by means of the usual scale 
djustment it will be found useful to have a focussing screen fitted 
the camera, so that the lens may be sharply focussed upon some 
ark upon the stage, on or about the place the person will stand 
hen the photograph is taken; if the whole of the stage is to be | 
hotographed it is advisable to focus upon a point about one yard 
eyond the footlights, in preference to depending upon the use 
the focussing scale when using lenses at a very large aperture on 
lecount of the lack of depth of focus. This method of focussing 
emands the addition of some form of view-finder to the camera, 
d the writer prefers the direct vision type, so that the subject 
ay be accurately centred upon the plate. The remaining items 
the specification of this hand-camera may be arranged by the 
ser to suit his convenience, but great care must be exercised in 
mtriving that all the moving portions of the camera, and especially 
é shutter, should work silently, because a very slight noise in the 
heatre disturbs the spectators and interferes with their comfort. 
Probably one of the most important items in this contribution is 
hat which explains the preparation of the dry plates, which are 
reated so as to obtain the highest possible sensitiveness to artificial 
ght. Some workers in this branch of photography prefer to use 

high-speed ordinary plate. Dr. Griin has advocated the 
Monarch” plate for this work, but the writer’s experience is that 
o “ordinary” plate, however fast, can equal for such work by 
rtificial light a plate bathed in orthochrome T solution in the manner 
bout to be described. Practical tests are necessaty to convince those 
ho do not believe in more scientific methods. The writer has also 
1easured the speed of the prepared plates, and found that, for 
andle-light, the speed varied from 500 to 550 H. and D., and when 
}is remembered that the greater proportion of the illumination in 
1e theatre is of a yellowish nature, which factor is against obtain- 
1g the best results with a plate which is not sensitised for the 
righter colours, the results are such as might be expected. 


Preparing the Bathed Plates. 


The plates which are used by the writer are Mawson’s “ Electric’ 


plate. Probably 


? 


other brands may give equally good results, pro- 


vided that they are a clean-working plate of medium speed, but of 
this the writer cannot speak from experience, It may be as well to 


mention that the 
by using a very 
to the conclusion 
the plate before 
attained by this 


writer has not been able to obtain greater speed 
ast plate—in fact, from his experiments, he came 
that, within reasonable limits, the actual speed of 
bathing did not influence the ultimate speed 
reatment, and therefore he is of the opinion that 


it is best to use a plate of medium speed. 


To prepare the 


plates, a stock solution of orthochrome T dye is 


made by dissolving 1 gramme of orthochrome T dye in 1,000 c.c. of 
alcohol 90 per cent., or this stock solution may be purchased ready 


for use; it is ra’ 


ther expensive, but a small quantity will bathe a 


considerable number of plates, and will keep for an indefinite period. 


The bathing solu 
Orthochrome 


Ammonia .880 . 
Distilled water 


The addition of 
of the bathed p 


tion is made up as follows :— 


I dye ‘stock ‘soltion te.......s1)-+-.-.004 4 ce. 
ONCCs 

200 ce. 

he ammonia interferes with the keeping quality 

ates, but is necessary in order to obtain the 


highest sensitiveness. This solution is carefully filtered, and used 


at a temperature of 60 deg. F. to 65 deg. F. 


required, and as 
best results, some 


It must be made up as 
he solution can only be used once, to obtain the 
arrangement for bathing the plates must be con- 


trived which wil 


Study 


permit of the economical use of the solution; 


under two focussed Arcs— Miss Ada Twibell. 
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probably the best arrangement is to place several plates in a large 
developing dish, and to flow the solution over the plates exactly 
similar to the operation of developing. The presence of air bells 
must be avoided, and the dish rocked for three minutes; at the 
expiration of this period the solution is poured off the plates, and 
they are then washed in running water for three minutes. Remem- 
bering that these bathed plates are extremely sensitive to yellowish 
light, great care must be exercised to guard against light fog, and they 
should be manipulated, as much as possible, in the dark. The pre- 
pared plates are dried, as rapidly as possible, in the dark. A drying 
cupboard will be found a great convenience, and in the absence of 
other special facilities will be really a necessity. Details of various 
patterns will be found in several of the photographic text-books, or 
they may be purchased at the leading supply houses. 

It has already been mentioned that as these plates are prepared 
with an ammonical solution they will not keep, and it is the prac- 
tice of the writer to bathe the required number of plates the day 
before they are required, and so a constant supply of perfectly fresh 
plates is obtained. 


The Practice of The tre Photography. 


In the natural sequence of events the plates are now exposed in 
the theatre, and therefore it will not be out of place if a slight 
digression be made in favour of a description of what the writer 
has found to be the best methods to adopt whilst working in the 
theatre. 

When it is necessary to include the whole of the stage in the 
photograph the best place to work from is, undoubtedly, the front 
of the dress circle. During a public performance the stand camera 
would be entirely out of place in such a position, and it will be 
futile to ask the manager for the necessary permission, but the 
writer has photographed on several occasions in this position, when 
he was using the hand-camera, without abnormally disturbing the 
audience. It has already been mentioned that it is essential that 
the photographer should avoid disturbing the audience, and drawing 
their attention, and probably the best method to adopt in circum- 
venting this ordeal is to wait until the public are settled in the 
enjoyment of the entertainment, and then, at a suitable moment, 
walk quietly down one of the gangways, and sit upon the bottom 
step, where he will be nearly hidden from view. After a brief 
wait for five minutes, of masterful inactivity, the camera may be 
quietly lifted upon the ledge which runs round the front of the 
circle, and the subject focussed upon the screen, which operation is 
followed by the exposure of the necessary number of plates, It is 
surprising how comfortable and secluded is this position, and a 
skilful operator will be able to obtain his negatives without attract- 
ing the attention of anyone, except the persons who sit on either 
side of him. 

As a rule, it will be found that those scenes will produce the 
best prints which only include a few figures, ana these should 
be well distributed over the stage, and not clustered in a group. 
The theatre management prefer that the photographs be taken with 
a huge crowd upon the stage, this bearing witness to the expen- 
sive character of the production, but as a matter of fact the presence 
of this crowd hides the scenery, obstructs the light, and casts heavy 
shadows, which generally mar the picture. 


For the portrayal of single figures, or small groups of 
figures, it is advisable, for two reasons, to work from a 
position quite close to the stage. Here is obtained a con. 


siderable increase in the size of the figure upon the negative, 
and consequently it may be enlarged to better advantage, and with 
the production of less grain, than would be the case if the negative 
were taken from the front of the dress circle. Moreover, the nearer 
the subject is to the camera the shorter is the exposure when photo- 
graphing by artificial light. This is, of course, quite contrary to 
the result obtained under daylight illumination, and is likely to at 
first somewhat puzzle the novice, but if he cares to experiment in 
this direction he will find this statement to be correct. For some 
time the writer was under the impression that the gain in illumina- 
tion consequent upon the lessened distance between the camera and 
the subject was compensated by the automatic closing of the dia- 
phragm, consequent upon the lens being racked out beyond its 
normal focus, but though there must be a loss of light by this rule, 


the improved illumination obtained by the nearer approach of the 
subject was most marked. 

For photographing single figures from the front of the house, the 
writer prefers to stand at the side of the stalls and to rest the 
camera against some convenient projecting portion of the building, 
An early opportunity is taken to actually focus the lens upon some 
particular portion of the stage, for it is never advisable to trust to 
focussing scales when using extremely rapid lenses, after which 
the plates may be exposed at pleasure. 


Varieties of Stage Light ng: 

For the purposes of photography the stage lighting may be roughly 
divided into two classes, i.e., diffused lighting, when the whole of 
the stage is fairly equally flooded with light; and focussed arcs, 
or limes, when the light is concentrated by means of lenses upon 
some particular portion of the stage, or, more usually, upon the 
principal actor in the scene. Both of these effects are used inde 
pendently and combined. The photographer must, however, be 
extremely careful to select an opportune moment for his exposure 


| when photographing a subject lit by combined focussed and diffused 


lighting. This form of lighting gives some beautiful results, but is 
very liable to produce harsh negatives, in which the contrasts are so 
extreme as to be unprintable. 

On the other hand the strong, bright lighting resulting from the 
use of focussed arcs only, produces some weirdly pretty effects, 
which photograph easily and well. The writer has thought that 
this form of lighting might be profitably employed in the studio by 
those who are in search of some novel effects in lighting. 

Occasionally some pretty effects may be obtained by photographing 
from the “wings”? on the stage, more especially when the figure is 
lit by focussed arcs. The writer has found that the best position 
to work from is seated upon a chair, so as to obtain a low point 
of view, on the O.P. side of the stage—that is, the right-hand side 
of the stage when the observer is looking at the auditorium. The 
reason for selecting the O.P. sive of the stage is to avoid obstructing 
the officials in the execution of their duties. At the opposite, or 


prompt, side of the stage are the electricians, the stage manager, 
etc. 


A Ready Test for Intensity of Stage Lighting. 


It is probably unnecessary to mention that photography ought 
not to be attempted unless the stage is lit with “white” light 
only. When the photographer has received a commission from the 
management, it is advisable, when making the necessary arrange- 
ments, to interview the electrician and stage manager, and arrange 
with them for the stage to be flooded with “all white light” when 
the photographs are being taken; in this way a considerable increase 
in the amount of light upon the stage may frequently be obtained. 
In the darkened theatre it is difficult to judge the amount of light 
there is upon the stage, for when the observer is watching the stage 
it appears to be brighter, by contrast with the darkened theatre, 
than it is actually. The writer overcame this difficulty by dis- 
covering that it is extremely easy to judge the volume of light upon 
the stage by observing the amount of light which is reflected from 
the stage into the auditorium; in this manner fluctuations in the 
light may be followed with ease. 

It may be accepted as a general rule that the longest possible 
exposure should be given on all occasions, for it is unlikely that the 
photographer will ever meet with over-exposure, except under 
extreme conditions, as stage lighting usually gives heavy shadows. 


Development. 


The development of these bathed plates is conducted in the usual 
manner, except that it is necessary, in order to obtain the best 
possible results from these negatives—which are usually badly under 
exposed—to use the developer at a temperature of about 75 deg. F. 
It is doubtful whether heating the developer in this manner increases 
the speed of the plate, but it certainly gives a better result than 
when the developer is used at the normal temperature, even if 
development be prolonged so as to compensate for the increase in the 
velocity of development due to the use of warm materials. The 
writer is inclined towards the opinion that this phenomenon may be 
due to the light action being largely confined to the curve of under- 
exposure, which, according to Mr. Kenneth Mees, under prolonged 
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relopment gives an apparent increase in the speed of the plate. 
is the practice of the writer to first warm the developing dishes 
filling them with water heated to 75 deg. F., which is allowed 
remain in the dishes until they are thoroughly warmed. The 
ter is then emptied out of the dishes, into which are placed the 
dosed plates, the developer, also heated to 75 deg. F., is poured 
ar the plates, and the dish covered and rocked for five minutes, 
1 sometimes longer: it depends altogether upon the character of 
» negative. The plates are fixed in the usual way. 

Most of the organic developers will probably give equally good 
ults, but it is necessary to use them without the addition of any 
mide, or restrainer, and at their maximum strength, so that when 
yy are used at the stated temperature a slight fog appears over the 
} whole of the plate; by this it is known that the whole effect 
duced by the action of light upon the plate is utilised. The 
advantage of using some of the developers at this strength and 
aperature is that they make the negative extremely “grainy,” so 
ich so, in fact, as to practically prohibit their use for enlarging 
tposes. For instance, the writer formerly used the H. and D. 
mdard pyro-soda formule for developing these plates, and with 
a most pronounced grain was obtained. Aiter some experiments 
} writer found that edinol gave a nice negative, fairly free from 
tin, which will bear enlarging up to five or six diameters. In 
th cases the plates were of the same brand, and prepared in the 
ne manner, ‘so that it is quite evident that the size of the grain 
some negatives is not entirely due to the lack of quality in the 


ite, but may be caused by the developer. Mr. S. E. Sheppard 


3 also commented upon this phenomenon. 
[he formula which the writer is at present using is as follows :— 


Sodium sulphite 5 oz. avoirdupois. 
MPPTGIMO] .....0...seseeneee 96 grains. 

Sodium carbonate cryst. 2 oz. avoirdupois. 
MN MNOT coo; ss'esc tings os coo Sauiuecetecoasacseniones 20 oz. fluid. 


{é is a one-solution developer, and is ready for use. The writer 
s not tested its keeping qualities, but his experience is that it 
ty be used two or three weeks after manufacture. 


Making the Best of the N 


The negative will be.found to be very thin—in 
fuiu consider them hopeless, and unworthy o 


egative. 


fact, most operators 
f further considera- 


mn. Occasionally a fair print may be obtained from the original 


ative upon Velox or other gaslight paper w 
ye contrasty effects, but as a rule it will be 


hich is prepared to 
found necessary to 


ag the picture out of the negative by making a hard transparency 
on a photo-mechanical plate in the camera, taking the oppor- 
aity to enlarge the picture about two diameters, and from this 
sitive making an enlarged negative in the camera; by exercising 
2 precaution of obtaining as much contrast as is possible in the 
larged negative and printing from it upon gaslight paper, the 
atrast in the final print will be all, if not more, than is required. 
is rather curious that the original negatives usually possess 
mty of detail, though they are woefully deficient in contrast, 
‘that the final print, obtained in the manner described, is not of 
ch poor quality as might be expected. The prints which illus- 
tte this article are produced in the above-described manner, but 
ey have not been worked up by hand, and are only such as 
ve been obtained in the course of experimental work. So that 
will readily be seen that an artist, working upon one of the prints 
a basis, could speedily produce a capital production, possessing 
that photographic quality which is demanded by the public. 

For “rush” work, undertaken for the illustrated newspapers, 
obably the best course of procedure will be to make an enlarged 
% collodion transparency from the original negative, and from this 
by to make an enlarged half-tone negative, also by the wet collo- 
mn process. The half-tone block may thus be produced, from a 


gative taken in the evening, in time to print for publication in 
= next morning’s newspaper, for the coarse grain of the newspaper 
Ick obviates the necessity for retouching the print. 

The discovery of means by which much greater sensitiveness than 
at present obtainable may be conferred upon photographic plates 
ly, at any time, make the production of theatrical negatives a com- 
ratively easy matter, but in the meanwhile it is believed that the 


methods herein described will produce the best results obtainable 
under these trying circumstances. 

The writer desires to express his indebtedness and thanks to Mr. 
F. C. Sutcliffe, of the Tyne Theatre, and Mr. W. Boardman, of the 
Pavilion Theatre, Newcastle-upon-Lyne, for their courtesy and kind_ 
ness in providing the opportunity for experimental exposures within 
their theatres. ArtHurR Paynn, F.R.P.S. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NOTE ON THE 


The whole of the reproductions are from negatives taken, upon 
Mawson’s “Electric” plates bathed with orthochrome T solution, 
during the public performances; only the ordinary stage lighting 
was used, the exposures being in all cases the same, ie., about 
one-tenth second at f/3.6. 


—_= 
THE LATE MR. GUARDIA. 


Our brief announcement Jast week of tthe death of Mr. Guardia 
having been made within a few hours of the intelligence reaching 
us, we may allow ourselves to supplement it with some notes on 
the deceased gentleman, who either by name or personally was 
known to lange numbers of our readers. Mr. Guardia was a 
Spaniard by birth, but had been a naturalised Englishman for 
more than 25 years. His introduction to photography was obtained 
as an amateur at a time when any form of camera other than that 
employed on a stand was scoffed at or disparaged in comparison 
with the more cumbrous and unwieldy instrument. Mr. Guardia’s 
photographic career was marked by his thorough advocacy of the 
hand camera as' capable of everything which might be desired in 
photography and infinitely the superior of the stand camera, from 
the tourists’ standpoint. His own ideas at that time in camera 
construction brought him into relations with Mr. A. S. Newman, 
a mechanician, as everybody now knows, of the highest order, and 
one, too, able to adapt his grasp of mechanical construction to the 
many refinements which go to make the perfect camera. The two 
men associated themselves in partnership about seventeen years 
ago, since which time connoisseurs of cameras have discovered 
what their workshops were capable of and how the letters “N 
and G” were a hall-mark of quality in design and workmanship. 
While on this topic, we may quote a letter received by ourselves 
last week as voicing the opinions of many others. Our corre- 
spondent, Mr. Horace W. Nicholls, writes from the Royal Colonial 
Institute, Northumberland Avenue, under date June 29 :— 

“Tn the current issue of the ‘Sphere,’ under a photograph of 
Boulter’s Lock, ithe editor is good enough to make some kind 
remarks about the work I did during the South African War. It 
is gratifying at all ‘times to know that one’s work is appreciated, 
but I cannot pass it at the present juncture without saying that I 
feel I owed any success to the poor fellow who is to be buried 
to-morrow. I speak of Mr. J. Guardia, of the firm of Newman 
and Guardia, who designed and made the instrument I used during 
the icampaign, and in which I was able to place such absolute 
reliance. All earnest workers in photography know the value 
of being able to do this, and I feel that the photographic world 
has suffered a severe loss by the death of one who would have 
nothing to do with anything that was not of the very best.” 

Mr. Guardia, who leaves a widow and two children, was buried 
in the Sheen and Mortlake Cemetery on Saturday last. 


oem 


Tue Berlin Exhibition—The Preussisches Abgeordnetenhaus, in 
Berlin, is at present occupied by the photographic exhibition 
brought together by the Society for the Advancement of Photo- 
graphy (Verein zur Forderung der Photographie). The Royal 
Photographic Society has sent @ collection of examples of pictorial 
photography. 

Haroip E. Brigurman, photographer, late of 39, Colston Street, 
Bristol, appeared for his public examination at the Bristol Bank- 
ruptcy Court on Friday before the Registrar. The statement of 
affairs filed by the debtor disclosed liabilities amounting to £373, 
and assets estimated to produce £45.. Mr. F. Richardson appeared 
for the debtor. Bad trade in the last two years was the cause of 
failure. His work was chiefly for trade advertising purposes. The 
examination was adjourned to July 27. 
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Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


— 


Zinc Plates for Collotype. 


Frivz Hansen points out in the current number of the “ Zeit- 


5C. 


pl 


+ fir Reproductionstechnik” that attempts to use zinc 
of glass for collotype are really older than the 


hri 
ates insteac 


use of glass itself. The reason why they have not been generally 
adopted is that the zinc reacts with the bichromate, and renders 


the whole of the gelatine insoluble. 


to 


troubles. 
liminary trea 


of 


by a film of p 
be 


left till a per: 


fo 
a 


In the earlier experiments, 
was very impure, which also gave rise to other 
order to use zinc plates they must undergo pre- 
ment, which consists in giving them a thin film 
zinc chromate, and isolating this from the sensitised gelatine 
ain gelatine. A highly polished zinc plate should 
covered with a 4 per cent. solution of chromic acid, and 
ectly uniform yellowish film of zinc chromate is 
rmed. The plate should then be well washed and coated with 
5 per cent. solution of gelatine, a levelling stand and drying 


o, the zine 
In 


eupboard being used. The plate is then ready for coating with 


bi 


fo 


ance on the printing plates, and that these took the ink. 


chromated gelatine in the usual way. 

In the carly days of the use of zinc plates it was nearly always 
und that after two or three days dark spots made their appear- 
The 


spots were caused by impurities in the zinc, and it was usual 


to 


such numbers that this treatment was useless. 


apply salts of sorrel to remove them, but they appeared in 
With the pure 


zinc as now made these spots are no longer met with, and the 
author strongly recommends every collotype worker to try the 
pure zine plates instead of the fragile glass. 


transfers. 


eri 
th 
to 
tio 


sizes paper can be used, bu 
register is required, then sheets of celluloid or thin meta 
used. 


what as fol 
1,500 to 2,000 parts of water; the quantity of water de 


th 
1 


filtered. 


Grained Photo-Mechanical Transfers. 


Robert Sands, of Sydney, has taken out a patent for making 
The permanency of the grain is obtained by rolling the 
ain obtained by inking the surface of the transfer paper, and 
e rollers may also be covered with a stiff ink which only adheres 
the highest parts of the photo-lithographic relief. The regula- 
mn of the grain is attained by varying the pressure. For small 
for larger sizes, or when accurate 
can be 
“Freie Kiinste,” is made some- 
in from 
ermines 


The transfer gelatine, according to 
ows :—300 parts of Nelson’s gelatine are melted 


e fineness of the grain. To the warm gelatine solution are added 
o 3 parts of ordinary alum in 300 parts of water, and the mixture 
After coating the transfer paper with this solution, sen- 


sitising with bichromate and drying, the paper is laid face up on 


on 


A 

th 
an 
in 
an 
va 


amely, the 


e of the well-known inking-up boards, and rolled up with a cloth 
ler and stiff transfer ink. This is where the patent comes in, 
mechanical action of the pressure rollers on the grain. 
hard, smooth printing roller is rolled for about a minute over 
e sheet till the grain appears matt; light pressure gives a fine grain. 
d vice versa. The pulls are now made in the ordinary way, each 
ked up with its own colour, developed under water, dried, 
d transferred to metal or stone. ‘The process should be of special 
lue for broad work, such as posters, as the high lights keep clean 


and the lines are sharp. 


**Electro-Printing.”’ 


According to “Freie Kiinste,” Max Ullmann, of Zwickau, has dis- 


co 


vered a new process to which he has given the above name, by 


means of which by mere contact of any original with a specially 
prepared plate, which is later used as the printing plate, any number 


of 
or 
pr 


identical copies may be obtained. Coloured originals, pen-and-ink 
pencil drawings, may by this process be absolutely faithfully re- 
oduced. The prints are said to be staple to light and the atmo- 


sphere, and the process ought to be specially valuable for record 
work if the above statements are true. 


Patent Dews. 


——_>—_—_ 


Process patents—ap plications and specifications—are treated 

“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications have been made for Patents fre 

June 18 to 235. 

Rocxrne Disurs.—No. 14,002. Improved rocking bath or tray f 
photographic or other purposes. John Tennant Grundy a 
Herbert Alban Dolby, 6, Rye Hill, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Lunsrs.—No. 14,168. Improvements in photographic lenses. Steph 
Drummond Chalmers and Clara Chalmers, 8, Quality Cow 
London, E.C. 

Piement Prrvrs.—No. 14,435. Improvement in photographic pi 
ment paper. A. G. Bloxham, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Londe 
for the Neue Photographische Gesellschaft, Germany. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. | 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lay 
London, W.C. 

Frasuiicurs.—No. 24,875, 1905. | The invention relates to Pate 
No. 27,268, 1904, by the same inventor (B. J. P. Feb. 17, 8 
page 131), in which substances are added to a flashlight mixtu 
to colour the flame suitably for orthochromatic photograph 
this coloured illumination taking the place of a screen or lig 
filter for the plate. In the present specification two clain 
are made:—(1) Process for the simplified correction of t 
chemical effect of the spectrum for photographic purposes | 
means of coloured illumination of the object to be photograph 
with the aid of the process, described in the Letters Pate 
No. 27268 of 1904, for the manufacture of smokeless, non-exp! 
sive slow burning or flashlight powders, characterised especial 
by the burning of powders producing light of different colow 
and mixed in the proportion of their various correcting effet 

(2) Process characterised in that the powders correspondi 
to the composite colours are burned in form of sticks in propt 
tion to their single correcting effects and combined in one 
several complex cartridges which are consumed wholly by # 
fire themselves. Dr. Gottlieb Krebs, 120, Sprendlingerland St 
Offenbach-on-Maine. 

THREE-COLOUR ScREENS.—No. 1938, 1906. The invention 
a modification of the process for the preparation of three-colo 
screens for colour photography of the kind set forth in Britt 
Patent Application No. 19202 of 22nd September, 1905, in whi 


consists 


thin transparent sheets of celluloid or other suitable mater! 
are prepared in the three principal colours and these sheets a 
he colout 


cemented one upon another in uniform sequence of t : 
until the accumulation of the single layer gives a sufficient 
thick block for transverse sectioning. Robert Kuayn, a 
Marien Strasse, Berlin. 


Dew Books. 


Tur middle of June seems a little late for the appearance of 
magazine dated December, 1905, yet we nevertheless welcome # 
issue of another number of “The Photo-Minature” (Dawbarn al 
Ward, 6d.). It is the seventy-fifth of the series, and deals wi 
bromide printing and enlarging. And yet, again, we are di 
appointed to find that the little volume hardly brings up to da 
our present practice of bromide, at any rate as far as this count 
is concerned. We can find only a few lines on modern methods 
sepia toning, whilst a considerable space is allotted to the debat 
able uranium processes. The chiefly interesting chapter is th 
on the preparation of bromide paper and bromide linen, which 
from the pen of that versatile American worker, Mr. A. J. Jarma 


‘or Photographers 


A FourTH and revised edition of ‘‘ Chemistry 


by Chas. F. Townsend, F.C.S., F.R.P.S., has been issued by Mess 
Dawbarn and Ward, in the style of their popular series of shillu 
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1 
s and Formule” is one among a 


unuals of which “Figures, Fac 
zen well-edited textbooks. 
Stitt another series of beginners’ books commences its appear- 
ce with the issue of two small handbooks on “Correct Exposure ” 
1d “Correct Development” by the Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., 
os. 1 and 2 of “The Practical Photographers’ Pocket Library,” 
hich deal succinctly and with commendable illustration with 
e elementary problems of the two essential operations in photo- 
aphy. The text-book of development leads the beginner to 
e “factorial” system, at the onset. These latest and most excel- 
ntly produced handbooks are oi tainable at the price of sixpence 
ch from photographic dealers, and from the publishers, Messrs. 
odder and Stoughton. 
WE have received the first issue of “Science and. Technology,” a 
onthly journal for teachers and students, edited by. Mr. Oliver 
Dawson, and published at 2544, High Holborn, W.C. The issue 
mtains an article by Dr. J. H. Smith and Dr. W. Merckens on 
Making Photographic Prints in Natural Colours.” 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


— 


he No. 4 A Folding Kodak. Sold iby Kodak, Limited, 59-61, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
It was to be expected that the Kodak Company would eventually 
id to their series of folding cameras one taking the popular half- 
late size of picture. The No. 3 A (postcard) instrument was a 
ep in the direction; the No. 4 A before us completes the series 
‘folding cameras from the smallest to the largest, for half-plate 
arks the limit beyond which the practically useful hand-camera 
ay not go. Considerations of depth, when the focal length of the 
ms is over 8in. or Yin., step in to arrest the development of the 
and-camera into the larger sizes, even were many users to be 
und favourably disposed towards ‘such necessarily larger and 
eavier cameras. In the No. 4 A bulk and weight are such as to 
ithhold the title “pocket camera,” yet it is carried very easily 
y its sling handle, much more so, in fact, than many box cameras 


aking a picture one-half the size. In form and fittings it is 
nodelled almost exactly on the No. 3 F.P.K., although it embodies 
me or two of the later improvements which the Kodak Company 
lave made in their cameras. For example, the rising front has a 
ack and pinion movement for focussing. In addition to the usual 


cale there is the automatic device by which the front may be 
xtended instantly to one of seven positions, representing sharp 


forms of objects at 8, 10, 15, 20, 25, 50, or 100 feet. The metal f 
parts are aluminium, the covering is fine seal grain leather, and { 
as a whole and in detail the instrument is handsomely and strongly 

made. Its price is £7 7s. 

The “Adhero” Dry Mounting Machine. Sold by the Adhesive 
Dry Mounting Company, Limited, 27-28, Fetter Lane, London. 
E.C. 

This machine is placed on the market for the amateur worker. 
The company have several machines specially designed with a view 
to professional work, but in the present machine they offer for 25s. i 
a complete outfit, by which an amateur can dry-mount prints up to 
whole-plate in size. The set includes the press, thermometer, 
spirit lamp, fixing-iron, two mounting covers, and a grey mounting 
board. The machine, as will be seen from the drawing, works 
Iby the operation of an eccentric cam, and communicates an open 
pressure quickly and without any mechanism which can become i 
deranged. Of the process itself it is unnecessary for us to speak i 
in terms of commendation. The method of attaching the print rT 


N) 
> 
Up, 


5 
(NT 
we 


Hi 


inn 


— 
fl NLT 


to its mount by a solid and insulating “tissue” of lac substance 
is not likely to be improved upon, providing, as it does, the 
absolute flatness. of the print on the thinnest mount, the perfect 
adherence of the two, and the protection of the print from any 
deleterious constituents of the mounting board. The only draw- 
back to the process has hitherto been the very considerable outlay 
for a proper press. This obstacle the company have now removed 
fin the small press before us, and in a larger one, for professionals, 
sold at £2 10s. These, we understand, are not the only reductions 
to be made in the execution of the plans which the company are 
following out, whereby the advantages of dry-mounting may be 
able to make a forcible appeal to photographers not as a per- 
fectionist’s method, but on economic grounds. A circular of the 
company’s, to be obtained at 27, Fetter Lane, will show the very 
simple and expeditious procedure in employing the press and 
tissues. 


Messrs. W. BurcHrr anp Sons, Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C., have introduced a very handy form of graduate, in 
which the lettering is clear glass on a dark ground, and thus very 


wance ere 
Luin OUNCES 


easily seen in the dark room. The set of these measures (1, 4, i 
and 10 ounces) is sent out, securely packed in cardboard case, at 
4s., and the separate measures are obtainable for 5d., 7d., iand 11d. 
respectively. 
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Dew D)aterials. 


ao 


The S.D. (Simple Development) Plate. Made by Marion and Co., 
Limited, 22-23, Soho Square, London, W. 

This new plate, with self-contained developer, resembles, so far 
as its mode of employment is concerned, the “Amauto” plate of 
llford, Limited, reviewed not long ago in these columns. There 
may be, and probably are, differences in manufacture which sharply 
distinguish the two products, and, indeed, the sensitometric data 
which we give below prove that the two plates are quite distinct 
in their properties. But in general the “S.D.” plate is on the lines 
of the “Amauto.”” The developing solution, or, rather, the 
energising solution which brings the developer contained in the 
plate into action consists of four ounces of carbonlate of soda in a 
‘pint of water. In this the image appears immediately, almost in 
such a way as to suggest over-exposure. But on continuing devel- 
opment for from five to ten minutes, the plate builds up density, 
and proves itself capable of producing an excellent negative. 
‘Although prepared for automatic development, the plate may never- 
‘theless be treated to remedy errors in exposure by prolonging the 
ime of development in the case of over-exposures and adopting 
the same course, but in a much weaker solution of soda carbonate, 
‘when the exposure has been undertimed. The former, as with 
ordinary plates, is a more successful process than the latter, but 
both may be applied with advantage to the “simple-developing” 
lates. 
The nature of the plates naturally precludes the determination 
of the full number of factors which sensitometrically describe a 
plate, but the following figures from determinations by Mr. 8. E 
Sheppard, B.Sc., may be given:— 

Inertia, .25. 

Y. (measuring the maximum contrast obtainable), 1.19. 

Opacity to light, —4,3800 a = 18. 

The plates are placed on the market by Messrs. Marion and 
Co. iat the price of 2s. per dozen, quarter-plate size. 

Tue Birmingham Photographic Company, Ltd., Stechford. inform 
us they are issuing a modification of their bromide paper as the 
result of several improvements in manufacture made during the 
past year. The present paper, to judge from the sample sent us, 
is in every way an excellent bromide. 


Correspondence. 


*«" Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

Oe a ae are 

* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondenva 


ge ees 
“PHOTO-COPY” PROCESSES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Re the note in “Journal,” page 482, “New Photo- 
Copy Process,” some of the statements in the above paragraphs 
are, I am sorry to say, quite contrary to fact: (1) Ferro-prussiate 
paper is more largely used than all the other photo-papers put 
together, and is still coming into more general use. One firm alone 
in the North coats upwards of five tons wee kly. For cheapness 
there is nothing to touch it—a roll 30in. by 32ft. (110 grammes to 
square metre) being supplied to engineers (large users) at 10d. to 
is. per roll; thus a 40in. by 27in. print (a single one), costs a shade 
over Id. The ferro rapid paper can also be produced at the rate of 
two every three,minutes. This is much quicker than any other process 
—galliec, or black line, or sepia. 

Regarding Mr. Shaweross’s claim to the introduction of black 
line and sepia papers, the following facts speak for themselves :— 

Black Line or Ink Process.—M. Poitevin described it in a com- 
munication, May, 1860, to the Société Francaise de Photographie, 
and later on it was perfected as a commercial article by M. Colas, 
who published several formulas so good that at the present day 
they are still the standard ones in some houses. As early as 1864 
they were commercially sold in this country. In 1884 Mr. Shaw- 


cross took out a patent for treating the above paper by brushing 
the gallic acid on to it (instead of using a gallic acid bath) 
Although this was granted a patent (8771), it was at the time a 
old as the hills. Several years previously there were similar paper 
sold here by French and German agents manufactured in they 
countries. I myself saw it manufactured both in France anc 
Germany, and also in the States long previous to his patent, an 
the fact that several English firms put on the market a simila 
paper of their own, with any injunction tried for, clearly proved 
the patent was useless. 
As to Mr. Shaweross’s claim to sepia paper, this was inventeg 
by Arndt and Troost, Frankfort-on-Maine. I have not the numbe) 
of the German patent, but it is some time previous to the Enolish 
| one. The number of the latter is No. 20,358, June 29, 189; 
(British JouRNAL or Prorocrarny, 1895, page 541, August 23), 
The “graph” process now being exploited is simply a copy of a 
French process, which was worked in London some time before the 
present “inventor” brought his out, and is undoubtedly due to the 
invention of the Paris firm.—Yours truly, 


MarGranp, 
P.S.—Marions made these papers in Paris long before Mr. Shaw: 
cross thought of them, and excellent they were. 


[We are glad to publish our correspondent’s letter, which doubtless 
describes the practice of large users of “photo-copy” papers. Other 
users of such papers have adopted the ferro-gallic process in pre- 
ference to the blue paper, but our correspondent’s statements, which 
we have confirmed in other quarters, fairly represents the present 
state of the whole trade in heliographic papers. Mr. Shawcross to 
whom we sent proof of the above letter writes as follows :—Eds, 


Bd Bj 


Replying to your correspondent’s remarks, re black line and 
sepia process in reference to myself, from whom he would take the 
credit of having introduced “a process” at all, I would state as 
follows :— 

I do not claim to be the originator of the gallic acid or ink black 
line process as such. It is true that Poitevin, followed by Colas 
and others, published formule which professed to give these results 
—but with a liquid developing bath only—before I even thought 
of them; but I do claim that my invention of the “single water 
bath process” of obtaining the same end by the mechanical device 
of the double sensitising of paper: (a) with a photo-sensitive 
chemical salt—in this case an organic salt of iron; (b) with the 
developer, gallic acid, so as to require only exposure to light and 
a bath of a solvent such as.water to produce a copy, and for which 
my patent was granted in 1884, was new and original with me, and 
probably formed a strong and master patent. 

At any rate I may state that never during the term of seven years, 
| down to 1892 when I allowed my rights to lapse, did it ever come to 
my knowledge that any such paper was produced or offered by any 
firm in Europe; nor was it necessary for me, as your correspondent 
suggests, to issue any injuction to stop such infringement! In fact 
down to that date the “single bath process” was unknown on the 
market except through agents (Messrs. Poore, of Liverpool) appointed 
by myself. : 

Your correspondent states that it was sold in this country in 
1864, that it is as old as the hills, that he saw it manufactured on 
the Continent and in America, all previous to the date of my patent. 
Is he sure of his facts, and can he name any firms in England who 
offered or made the article? I have probably as many facilities for 
knowing as he has, and it never came to my knowledge who probably 
at the time was much more interested. In 1884 no firm in England, 
and they were then limited in number, offered such a paper. Nay, 
tight down to 90, when my patent rights lapsed, it was not offered. 
Shortly afterwards it was marketed here through foreign agents and 
subsequently manufactured by certain northern firms, who never had 
the grace, even if they knew, to acknowledge the source of the pro- 
cess which they preferred to call their own. F 

Again my process was brought under the notice of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers in a paper on “Heliography, by Mr. B. aco 
Thwaite, A.M.I.C.E., in 1886, when it was unknown to the profession 
and received no challenge as to originality and novelty. ; 

Your correspondent is wrong with regard to M. Marion making 
| this paper. I received a personal visit from that gentleman in Liver- 
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ol shortly after the date of my patent with a view to his taking 
_ At that time the process was quite new to him. 

With regard to my sepia process your correspondent must sure 
t have considered the facts before him. Arndt and Troost, 
10m he would give credit of this process, introduced it on the Co 


it 
ly 


to 
n- 


nent in 1894, and according to your correspondent’s statement, 
tented it in England in 1895. Now if he had taken the trouble to 
quire he would have found that my patents for this identical 
ocess are dated; 1st in Paris in March 1889; 2nd in London in 
02, or a clear precedence of 5 years and 4 years respectively. 


ese facts speak for themselves.” 
Henry SHAWCROSS, 


Bach. Eng. 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS OF MOLTEN MINERALS, ETC. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In reference to the note on my paper at the Rome Con- 


ess I may say that the aim is to be able to determine with pho 


aphs the changes which crystals at a certain temperature are 


pject to, and also the formation of crystals out of molten, 
elting, substances. This study is made with a microscope, specia 
signed for this purpose. It. is so constructed that, between. t. 


yject-holder and the objective —hbest a Petzval objective with 


out 55em. focus, as one does not need any greater enlargement 
small electrical oven is placed. The temperature in the oven ¢ 


0- 


or 
ly 
he 


an 


yregulated by a resistance apparatus. In the oven the substance 


‘be photographed is placed in a small cup of quartz-glass. a 


ne 


mperature can reach 1,500deg. nearly; the photographic objective 


placed. in a cooling.apparatus, so as not to get heated. T 
mera is erected over the ocular. 


he 


Now the question is to be able to repeatedly photograph the 
olten substance at different temperatures, and not only when 
e temperature is rising, but also when it is falling. My first 


periments with usual light did not succeed, and I have now beg 
“use plates, which are especially sensitive to red light. This 
e advice of Mr. Proboscht. But the success was only partial, 
was necessary to use a lighted field. At 1,205deg. nearly, only r 
ght is sent out by the oven, which is easily constituted with 


un 
on 

as 
ed 


an 


bbe spectral occular, of covrse, not recommencing with the ordi- 
ary light, which must be cut off. At higher temperature the sub- 
ance sends out more yellow light. The photographs have, so far, 
zen best with a clear red filter. I have also experimented with 
allow filters at these high temperatures, but the photographs did 
st become clear. On the advice of Prof. Eder I then tried to use 
ange filters; my experiments with these are not yet finished, but 


3 the amount of yellow light increases up to 1,500deg., I thi 


nk 


at the orange filters will be found most suitable for the purpose. 
The disadvantage of the red filter is the long time of exposure ; 
5 a temperature over 1,300deg. 14 minutes is sufficient, but there- 


ander an exposure of at least 2 minutes is necessary. This is 


of 


course inconvenient, as during such a long time changes in the 
substance can easily take place, which would spoil the photograph. 
The photographs I have taken between 1,200- 1,400deg. have 
generally succeeded very well, but this has not been the éase with 
the lower temperatures between . 1,000 - 1,100deg. The substance 
does not limit enough light, and the time of exposure is very long 
(over 3 minutes). The result is mostly an indistinct photograph. 

The photographing itself, the focussing, etc., is, of course, not easy, 
as the oven sends out heat in all directions, but we can, at any rate 
at; higher temperatures, obtain quite sharp and distinct photographs 
with usual Perutz plates. The difficulty is to reach as good a result 
even at 1,000deg. 

The photograph here reproduced is taken at 1,250deg., and shows 


a molten gold-spun powder.—Yours truly, 
C. Dorirer. 


Graz, Austria. 


THE P.P.A. AND ASSISTANTS’ CERTIFICATES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—* Disgusted Assistant” is a bit mistaken in a few 
points in his letter. The “ backyard studio” man may join the 
P.P.A. for one year; sometimes he does, and then we lead him 
out from his backyard and shake him cordially by the hand. The 
next year, however, when he finds that nothing very tangible 
appears by being a member, he forgets his subscription, and after 
a few months we mourn him as lost. 

If, héwever, he stays in two years, you will find that there is 
usually a little grace in him after all. He begins to look up to his 
superiors for instruction, and opens up his lens to 7/6 at least. 


‘ After a member has paid his subscription four or five times there 


is little doubt but what he is an enlightened man, and one that 
would be quite able to pass any ordinary assistants’ examination 


with ease. 
No,, “Disgusted,” the stickyback, the touter, the “3-for-2s. 6d.- 


cabinet ” men. are not often .with us. They cannot see, that they 


can get anything out of the job, and so do not join; and I am 
glad they do not. Ornetto, M.P.P.A. 


To the Editors, 


Gentlemen,—I notice in yoir last week’s issue a letter from “ Dis- 

gusted Assistant.” Now, “Disgusted Assistant” throws rather 
at the P.P.A., which is a body I have due respect for. 
The P.P.A., unfortunately, did not take the precaution to exclude 
from their ranks those who carry on cheap canvassing and cutting 
businesses, and I presume this is what “Disgusted Assistant” 
alludes to. Of course everybody who knows anything about the 
country generally knows that the membership of the PP eA ome 
cludes cheap canvassing firms as well as those who have never 
been photographers from their youth, but have turned over from 
other vocations. Now, everyone has the right to do what they 
like, but what sticks in the assistants’ throats is these men becom- 
ing members of the P.P.A. without even as much as being ques- 
tioned as to their abilities. The assistants must go through an 
examination to prove their abilities, while these men can get 
hrough without the slightest trouble. This has always been a 
thorn in the side of the assistants, and if the P.P.A. altered this 
state of things I am sure the young men of standing and ability 
would come forth for the P.P.A. certificates. 

It is in the assistants’ power to do what the P.P.A. could not 
possibly do—that is, to help to stop the innumerable frauds which 
are perpetrated every week, and which are given every publicity 
by the Editor of our Journat. “ Disgusted Assistant,” like myself, 
often feels somewhat disgusted at things which occur in the pro- 
fession, especially in the cheaper lines of photography. Ever since 
the world was set buzzing there haye been sharps and flats, so 
long as the uneducated can be gulled by the tact and persuasive 


ct 


| element of certain men travelling as canvassers, who expound with 


gushing tones that they are going to give something for nothing. 
These men cannot get a hearing at houses whose education and 
artistic merit is a little above the average, who at a glance can see 
that the work which is being pushed under their nose is enough to 
make the moon turn pale. 
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Like every other big trade, the photographic profession ought to 
have an amalgamated society of photographic assistants, to be 
connected very closely with the P.P.A., and to work in the best of 
Spirit and motives, and then perhaps we should see a change for 
the better. If the assistants would only take the trouble to warn 
people of the various travelling photographic frauds, they could 
help themselves and others to higher positions. I have always 
fought these varivus bad systems, with a good deal of success. 

After this, I am hoping the P.P.A. will band with them the 
managers and assistants of every branch, so that they can be quickly 
in touch with any of these bad systems, which are generally seen 
first by the assistants. 

One more point which I wish to touch upon is colour photography. 
I have been astounded at the poor reception it has received at the 
hands of our best and most able photographers ; they seem to ignore 
it, and might advance it great steps, having the time and money. 
It seems to have been left to a few, who will eventually cage it up 
and make a company of it. Things have occurred like this before, 
and then we have had the wailing of the profession over spilt milk, 
—Yours, etc, ANOTHER ASSISTANT, 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen, — Your correspondent, “Disgusted Assistant,” 
although writing rather wildly about the composition of the P.P.A., 
yet throws out a valuable suggestion which, if made use of, would 
probably result in much good being done. 

It is that the gaining of P.P.A. certificates should depend, not, 
as heretofore, on the testimony of employers, but upon the passing 
of an examination. This is what is wanted. The testimony of 
employers is of a somewhat dubious value, because of the varied 
modes and standards of work in vogue throughout the country. 
But on examination, taking, as I presume it would, a very high 
standard, would offer a stimulus to the present trudging assistant, 
and be the means of raising his work to the highest possible level. 
Chemists, draughtsmen, etc., hold certificates obtained by examina- 
tion. Why not photographers?—Yours faithfully, 

1, Granby House, Llandrindod Wells, July 2, 1906. 

Ars. Pace. 


A. REMEDY FOR PLATINUM PRINTERS’ CATARRH. 
To the Hditors. 


Gentlemen,—Make a strip of book muslin (washed) about 17in. 
long and 6in. wide, and fold three times lengthways. When using 
platinotype paper, pass strip under nostrils and over the cans. 
Soak portion of strip under nostrils with olive oil, and keep well 
oiled. That is all, and is simple to put on and take off. Having 
been a great sufferer from “catarrh,” I thought other sufferers 
would like to try this. I can now cut up quires of platinotype 
paper with my strip, and feel no ill-effects whatever; formerly, 
only to open tube was sufficient to start me sneezing, etc., for the 
whole day and evening.—Yours truly, PLATINO. 

July 3, 1906. 

[A number of letters on this subject appeared in our pages last 
year, and the general conclusion then arrived at was that a species 
of catarrh which is experienced in some few isolated cases on the 
use of platinum paper—is noticeable chiefly in the cases of persons 
hyper-sensitive to dust. The filter recommended by our corre- 
spondent has doubtless proved necessary and efficacious for him- 
self, but we have no ground for believing that there is a general 
need for such measures.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


A NOTE ON THE SENSITOMETRY OF PLATES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—The letter from Mr. A. Payne on the determination 
of the development factor in your issue of June 15 illustrates a 
misunderstanding which has been brought to my notice before. I 
think it would be well if I put the crux of the mistake in the 
forefront of my argument. The constant, K, does not measure the 


rapidity of development for different plates, if by this is under. 
stood the time taken to reach a definite—the same—factor y save 
when the value of y . is the same. May I refer Mr. Payne and 
others interested in this question to two papers on the development: 
factor (“Phot. Jour.,” 1903, February and July), which contain the 
first exposition of the method of determining a plate’s developing 
properties brought forward by Mr. Mees and myself; or to the 
latter paper on the theory of the process (“Phot. Jour.,” 1905), 
in which the subject is more fully discussed. It may be well to 
state the physical meaning of the constant, K, obtained by cal. 
culation. It is that fraction of the final density, or y., which 
would be developed in unit time if all conditions remained the same 
throughout development—i.e., if the original amount of developable 
halide remained constant. The (total) rapidity of development 
depends both on K (the velocity-constant of development) and on 
Yo- Thus, with two plates, one having a high K but low V3 
and the other a low K and high y~ , the values of the development 
factor reached in a given time may be much the same at one stage. 

That Mr. Payne’s experimental results do not clash with the 
formula given, but rather confirm it, when viewed correctly, the 
following comparison of the graphic and calculated values will 
show :— 


TABLE 1. 

Piate % V1 Kk Yo 
Ta Oi e, 17 POGOMEL 2 1.31 
2 baer 79 i sill) : 4.17 
OS ee THES): coanae SL Tly Pe ceavest 3.02 
Br 208 EDs te Toth cB 154 2.72 
5 67 202 3.06 
ON es. GAA Renee 226 3.34 
Yai hota ODE Mace: -0oT : 2.76 
8 NOON Mh Pees USK Smear 3.07 
fe) Sagat RARE Mytitier sikg0)| seaden 4.06 

LO ees 56 Orgn ¥ cates E250 seees: 2.46 


The next table gives the values for ty.g and t+, obtained 
graphically by Mr. Payne and calculated from the special equa- 
tion :— 


TABLE 2. 
s tYy.3 2 x tM 
Graphic. Calc. Graphic. Cale. 
KAO Mites TNO) Backs 4.00 ... Not calculable 

ESO eames EGOS ee BADE erase 3.31 

CCS PA.” eee G20) access 4.16 

25) ee 2.17 : 4.20 4.20 

ICO) — eca50 HVA 5000 2.80 2.78 

50 TO Arete 2.30 2.18 

1.25 NSO Cie orev ROOTS Wee: eo 

.60 1.5 PEI Sakens 2.74 

60 1.39 ; 2.70 2.68 

-60 ASTON chan S200) Go io 3.01 
Disregarding the first result, in which the quotient, yy, is 
too small to make the method of calculation reliable, the coinci- 
dences are sufficiently near, especially if it be remembered that the 
values of the graphic method depend upon interpolation in an 


exponential curve drawn through two points, a rather uncertain 
process. 

The point is that not only K but the value y,, the ultimate 
possible factor, must be considered. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the limitations in- 
volved in the special formula used, as to the quotient y7,, must be 
borne in mind, and also that the formula must not be applied 
to developers with a Watkins factor greater than 15. I hope Mr. 
Payne’s difficulty is cleared to his satisfaction; if not, I shall be 
glad to discuss the matter further.—Yours, etc., 


S. EH. SHEppaRD. 


URANIUM-TONED IMAGES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I am much obliged to Mr. Wall for his offer of 
plates exposed in an H. and D. machine for further tests on the 


y 6, 1908. 
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of various uranium baths. I feel that the uranium processes 
lly are rather played out, and I suppose few now use them 
.to recommend them, but, as the relative effects of different 
for intensification purposes seem still somewhat undecided, 
be worth while to make comparative tests that will give a 
» result. Therefore, I shall be very pleased to accept Mr. 
kind offer, and will report results later. 
.sorry to hear of the fate of “ Aylesford Bridge,” as I well re- 
¢ this picture. The clear. yellow patches look.like the much- 
of “fading,” but the metallic sheen could, I think, have been 
and I should have liked to have made an attempt at remedy- 
The pictures referred to by Mr. Wall are of the same 
mine, and a comparison would be interesting.—Yours faith- 
C. WELBORNE PIPER. 
kheath, July 1, 1906. 


TEUR” AND PROFESSIONAL—THE- QUESTION OF 
HS FOR PHOTOGRAPHING IN SHOW PLACES. 


To the Editors. 


lemen,—Whilst operating in various parts of the country I 
ind that the professional photographer is subjected to very 
treatment as compared with his amateur brother. At many 
of interest the amateur is allowed to take any photographs 
; wish to (and to sell them to a publishing firm for a ridicu- 
m, if he be so minded) for a small fee, whereas the profes- 
who is striving hard to earn an honest living, has to pay a 
fee. Surely he who is earning his daily bread should be 
d at least facilities equal to those granted to others who are 
“pursuing a hobby. 
ford Cathedral, Malvern Priory Church, Tintern Abbey, and 
| Castle are instances in point where the fees to professionals 
om 10s, 6d. to £1 1s., compared with 6d. to 2s. 6d. to 
ws. This is manifestly unfair, and should be altered. No 
my fellow-readers in various parts of the country can corro- 
my statements. 
ting that you will find space to ventilate this matter.—Yours 
lly, WALTER CoATEs. 
inetree Hill, Kingsdown, Bristol. 

June 30, 1906. 


FACTORIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
To the Editors. 


tlemen,—In an editorial note on this method you speak of 
urce of error caused by the eye not getting accustomed for 
minutes to the dim red light of the dark room. 
s a matter which certainly requires consideration in many 
But the difficulty equally applies to the use of a dark room 
: older plans of judging density by visual means in a dark 
and to speak of it as an “insurmountable difficulty ” is surely 
trong, seeing that it is so easy to wait the few minutes 
ed for the eyes to get accustomed to the light, and to occupy 
ne by setting dishes, solutions, etc., ready to hand. 
ay own case I happen to be red colour-blind, and a dark-room 
nation is to me probably nearer “darkness made visible ” 
s the case with most persons. But this has not prevented me 
making the long series of experiments which led to the 
ion of the factorial method of development. I have always 
an orange and not a ruby illumination. It is twelve years 
the factorial method was given to the public, and it is being 
oy thousands with success. If the difficulty mentioned is a 
ar to its use, it is certainly curious that it is now men- 
in print for the first time.—Yours truly, 


ALFRED WATKINS. 


ford, June 29, 1906. 
: paragraph with which our correspondent is apparently in 
vent was intended to draw attention to an error which may 
to those who have to be continuously in and out of the dark 

The loss of a few minutes every time a plate is developed 
ly an “insurmountable difficulty” in the commercial sense.— 


B.J.P.] 


Dews and Dotes. 


————— 

Marr-Argumen Papers.— Messrs. L. Trapp and Co., whose 
“matt-albumen” papers we were able to speak of in appreciative 
terms some time ago have done themselves and their customers a 
good turn by arranging at their premises, 8 and 9, Chiswell Street, 
E.C., a small exhibition, from which may be seen the great variety 
and excellent effects obtainable on these papers. The collection 
includes not only the results of simple ‘toning and fixing, but of 
blue and other toning agents, the solutions for which are supplied 
by Messrs. Trapp. In choice of paper alone, however, the user 
is in the fortunate position of securing very varied results, accord- 
ing to his selection from the “15-kilo rives,” cream and white 
crayon card (smooth and rough), hand-made paper and card (also 
cream and white) and linen grain paper and card. Those who can 
do so should certainly pay a visit to Messrs. Trapps’ exhibition. It 
remains open until Saturday, July 21. 

A Cause of Bad P.O.P.—A letter from Messrs. Barclay, 95, 
Farringdon Street, E.C., to the “Chemist and Druggist,” says: 
“We recently sent some dozens of packets of sensitised postcards 
to a customer, and on some of them being opened they were found 
to be discoloured round the edges and unsaleable. We returned 
a sample to the makers to ask for their explanation, and they in- 
formed us the goods were quite fresh when they left their works, 
and the papers had evidently been exposed to the action of some 
strong chemical. In our stock there is no opportunity for sensitive 
material to come into contact with any chemical, and our customer 
said the same of his store, but suggested that as the cards had been 
packed with several pots of phosphor-paste, possibly the phosphorus 
might be the cause of the deterioration. We accordingly made an 
experiment by putting a piece of fresh P.O.P. in a box with a pot 
of phosphor-paste, and the following morning the paper was quite 
discoloured and unfit for use, although no smell of phosphorus could 
be detected.” 

Krrexcatpy Corporation Exhibition, 1906.—The Corporation 
of Kirkcaldy, acting in conjunction with the following local societies, 
namely, the Fine Art Association, the Photographic Society, and 
the Naturalists’ Society, have arranged to hold an exhibition in the 
Corporation Halls, Kirkcaldy, during the coming autumn, opening 
on Wednesday, September 5, 1906. For the Photographic Section 
the receiving day is August 27. Mr. W. Crooke, of Edinburgh, 
will judge. There are three classes. Copies of prospectus and entry 
forms may be had from J, Rowan Thomson, C,A,, 154, High Street, 
Kirkcaldy. 

“Camera Orarr,” our San Francisco contemporary, has not been 
slow in recovering from the effects of the earthquake. Its May 
number reaches us, containing the story of how its entire April 
issue, copies, proofs, and MSS. were lost in the fire. Congratula- 
tions to Fayette J. Clarke on his speedy return to publication. 

“Tr World of the Camera.”—Mr. Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S., 
informs us that the number of applications from secretaries of 
photographic societies for his lantern lecture bearing this title 
has been such that early application for dates is advisable. Mr. 
Bedding should be addressed at 4, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Trsrrne of Optical Surfaces.—M. G. Meslin describes a very in- 
teresting method of testing optical surfaces (writes C. P. Butler 
in “Knowledge”’), which is more widely applicable than the now 
well-known method of using Newton’s rings and monochromatic 
light. By employing a grating instead of the parallel test-plate, a 
new series of interference phenomena are brought into play, and 
the most important factor from a practical standpoint is that 
these new bands are very distinct in ordinary white light, so that 
little special apparatus is needed. The grating is placed over the 
surface to be tested, either in contact or a few millimetres distant. 
An interesting distinction of these grating interference bands from 
Newton’s rings is that they are scarcely coloured, being almost 
achromatic when viewed at an incidence about 45deg.; further, 
the diameters of the rings diminish when the incidence is increased, 
whereas Newton’s rings increase in diameter under similar con- 
ditions. They may be rendered very Srilliant by increasing the 
reflecting power of the surface to be tested, say, by silvering, and 
hence the method may be applied to the examination of metallic 
surfaces, and also of liquids, such as mercury. 


ae 
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D)eetin 


MEETINGS OF 


QS Of Societies. 


SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


July. Name of Society. Subject. 
ae . Outing to Major Woolmer Williams 

te Hackney Photographic Society fuse Boat, ‘ages Island, 
iq Chelsea and District Photo. Soc. Outing to Leatherhead. 
7. Blackburn Camera Club .., -| Outing to Sunnyhurst Woods, Darwen, 
7 South London Photo. Society Outing to Shirley Hills. 
iif Halifax Camera Ciub.., Outing to Keighley. 
a Worthing Camera Club Outing to Patching and Clapham, 
7 Aberdeen Photo Art Club Outing to Stonehaven. 


Hackney Photogray 


North Middlesex Photo. Soc, .. 


Redhill and District Cam. Club] Outing to Felday (Holmbury). 
Southampton Camera Club 

Bradford Photcgraphie Soc. .. 
Royal Photographic Soc, ee tose Meeting. Nomination and 


South Essex Camera Club ..,..,. Lectureties. Members. 


Outing to Chase Village and Old 
8cuthgate, 


Photographic Gonyention of the United 
Kingdom, 


SS Print Retouching.” A. Bracewell. 


Election of Candidates for Election, 
ic Society] f ‘Enlarging by Daylight, H. F. 
»hic Society { Edmonds, 


Tue Hove Camera Cru 
for their excursion to A 


with its castle, church, and old -world village took up the morning, 
and the afternoon was spent on the riverside between Berry ferry 
and Houghton, where some beautiful scenery was found. In the 
evening the party walked to Arundel, the only complaint being lack 
of more plates. The neighbourhood is an ideal one for the study of 
Sussex river scenery, and may be commended to all photographers. 
Lonpon snp Proyrncran Puorograrnic AssocraTron.—Annual 
General Meeting held June 28, 1906, Mr. A. Haddon in the chair. 
The hon. sec. and treasurer read the annual report and balance 
sheet, which were adopted. T' 
the coming year :—Trustees, Messrs. A. Haddon and T. E. Fresh- 


water; Hon. Lanternist, 
E. J. Ferry; Hon. Reco 


Treas., Mr. H. C. Rapson; Committee, Messrs. R. Beckett, Hart, 
Smith, J. 8. Teape, French, A. B. E. Fry, Furley Lewis, and w. 
R. Stretton. Delegates to the R.P.S., Messrs. H. C. Rapson and 
Ernest Human. It was arranged to hold the Annual Supper in the 


early part of October, in 
Sovurnampron Cammra 


most successful worker in the Southampton Camera Club in floral 


photography, lectured o 


members on Monday, July 2. The lecturer claimed that no depart- 
ment of photographic work gave more increasing pleasure to those 
who specialised in it than does flower work, but he also pointed 


out that almost infinite 
Among the points of an 


flowers should never be cut immediate y before use, 
at once begins; they should be cut at least 24 hours beforehand, 


and should at once be 


should then be laid in water in a shallow dish, the effect of which 
would be to set the blooms as much as possible in the n 
place, and bring them to the time of exposure in fine condition 
ready for at least an h 


not be too near; 10in. 
subject was larger. The 
front light, but to a side 


a white foreground to throw as much light upwards a 


while a mirror might be 


to either foliage or blossoms, as proved necessary. 
successful studies would be found to result from yellow flowers and 
» pure white flowers needing careful treatment by 
reason of the strong contrasts. Exposure, which should always be 


green leaves 


made on isochromatic pla 
should be used the lengt 
should range from 12 to 


demonstration of the method of fixing flowers and fruit on glass 
by means of pieces of cork fixed to the glass with Prout’s cement— 
the only medium he had found successful, and producec 
of excellent prints ilustrating the chief points in his lecture. The 
usual discussion, which was heartily entered into, fol owed, and 


the lecturer was cordially 


B were fortunate in having splendid weather 
mberley and Bury on 30th ult. Amberley 


he following were elected officers for 


Mr. E. T. Wright; Hon. Librarian, Mr. 
rder, Mr. Ernest Human; Hon. Sec. and 


place of February as previously, 
Crup.—Mr. A. E. Henley, who is the 


n that phase of the art to his fellow- 


patience was needed to ensure success. 
excellent lecture were the following: The 
since drooping 


arranged in the desired fashion. They 


arrowest 
our’s handling. The background should 
hind a smail subject, increasing as the 
flowers should never be subject to the 
light, and immediately in front should be 


S possible, 
used at the side to concentrate light on 
The most 


es, should be full, while the yellow screen 
h of exposure with a four times’ screen 
20 minutes. The lecturer gave practical 


a number 


Answers to Correspondent: 


*s* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNat, { 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tur Errors, Ta B 
JOURNAL OF PHorogRapHy, 24, Wellington Street, § 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*«" Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to ¢ 
communications through the ost. Questions are not ani 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,.” Communications relating to Advertisements and general br 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Hunry GREENWoop | 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*," Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs, E 
GREENWooD & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 


undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a chai 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, forn 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with t 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— | 

R. W. Brown, Boulevard Studio, Weston-super-Mare, Photographs of the} 

super-Mare Water Polo Teams. 

Isaac Perkoff, 186, Commercial Road, London, E. Photograph of Prof. Aw 

Mischa Eiman. 

A. H. M.—You can sue in the County Court from your town. 

iE. B. B.—In our next, 

Carnon.—Prove to the trade houses that you are able to 
bona-fide deaier’s business. 

Booxs.—I would e:teem it a favour if you would kindly recom 
me a book on (1) photographing interors, (2) also one on ref 
ing.— A. R. 

(1) The Photo-Miniature, No, 30 (Ed.); (2) “ Retouching, 

Arthur Whiting, 1s. Both from Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Far 

don Avenue, London, E.C. | 

Rurovcutne (Reply to C. P.).—Your specimens of retouching ar 
above the average we receive—especially the female studies, 
likeness is excellen ly retained, allowing for a fair and reasor 
amount of flattery. “Altogether, your methods are good, resu 
in bright and pleasing finish. The male studies are not quit 
strong, an unnecessary amount of work having been placed on 
old man’s forehead, and the very characteristic wrinkled e 
lost to a certain extent—but even with this overworking, 

likeness is left. Be a bit bolder in the grain with the men, 
differentiate more, and you will soon be capable of much be 
results. 

8. Axsron.—(1) We should prefer the Unofocal lens by ‘the s 
makers. (2) The cards obviously carried some of the alum 
the fixing bath with consequent decomposition of the hypo 
sulphur toning. There is no necessity to use alum at all 
you want a hardening bath, formaline should be used. 

D. R.—(1) We are not quite clear whether you merely wish to k 
the name of some commercial paper or formule for making 
same. Chas. Zimmermann and Co, supply paper which ansy 
to your requirements; and also a ready-made bath. (2). 
Paper will give the resulis you want, if the formule on p. 
of the Almanac for 1906 are fo lowed. 

CLoup Nreartves.—It would be impossible to print such cloud 
without blocking out some of the upstanding details. Any ort 
chromatic plate with a yellow screen would give you such rest 

Lrns.—You had better select one of the anastigmat lenses | 
makers’ lists in the Almanac”), working at £/6, which 
quite rapid enough for portraiture. In a studio 20ft. long } 
cannot expect to get good perspective of panel portraits, 
a lens of the class we recommend to you, of about 10in. fo 
length, will give you plenty of room for full-length cabi 
gures, and, stopped down, will serve as an excellent wi 
angle lens on the 12 by 10 plate. 


*,* NoTIcE To ADVERTISERS, Blocks and copy are received sul 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inser 
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SUMMARY. 


the Photographic Convention.—The earlier proceedings are re- 
ted this week. A reproduction of the group taken on Wednes- 
ris presented. The Convention will meet next year at Hereford, 
ler the presidency of Mr. Aifred Watkins. (P. 546.) 


“Copying Pictures” with orthochromatic 


some practical hints on 
Harold Baker. (P. 544.) 


tes and filters are given by Mr. 


Jome suggestions for the simplification and unification of “ Optical 
menclature” are given. (P. 543.) 


Simple, effective, and easily performed experiments are described 
“Dr. Scheffers, and from these a very clear grasp can be obtained 
the principal lens aberrations. This might well form the subject 
ra society meeting. (P. 552.) 


and the best methods of hanging them are prac- 
(P. 550.) 


“Studio Blinds” ¢ 
cally considered by Mr. Foster Brigham. 


Further experiments on the action of aluminium dark-slide shutters 
e described, also others with wood. (P. 542.) 


Suggestions as to the rapid drying of gelatine films and plates are 
iven. (P. 554.) 

The correspondence as to the assistants’ certificates again continues 
his week, and obviously there is still considerable interest in ils 
P. 557.) 

Mr. Comley brings up the subject of the “ Proposed Society of 
folour Photographers,” and proposes to call a meeting in London 


hortly. (P. 558.) 


Mr. Sands, of Oregon, calls attention to his work, noted in our 
issue of June 8, on “ The True Cause of the 
uatent Image,” or “The 


i. (P. 559.) 


Formation of the 
Primordial Energy,” as he prefers to call 
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Prick TworENce. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Dark According to an evening paper, the St. 
Rooms at Pancras Borough Council is asked for 
Pe vies, a room at its public library to be used 

as a dark room for amateur photo- 
graphers. This is the first time we have heard of such 


an application being made at any public library, and ib 
will be interesting to see if it is granted in this case. 
There is very little question that a public dark room would 
be a great convenience to many amateur photographers 
who have only a very makeshift one at home, even if a 
small payment had to be made for its use. Now, a darlz 
room in any public building would require some fitting 
up to adapt it for its purpose, and the question will 
arise as to whether the ratepayers’ money can legitimately 
be expended in this way, even if there is a room available. 
Again, it would require consideration as to how the use 
of the room is to be granted to the many applicants 
there would no doubt be for it, and the time they would 
be allowed to occupy it. Then again, someone would have 
to be appointed to look after it, and keep it in useable 
order, for it is well known to those, dealers and others, 
who have dark rooms for the use of amateurs, the plight 
they are sometimes left in after an hour or so’s occupation 
by some users. It will, as we have just said, be interesting 
to see if the application for a dark room at its library will 
be entertained by the St. Pancras Borough Council. If it 
is, it will perhaps serve as a precept to other public 
library authorities. 


* * * 
A New, It would be a somewhat difficult matter 
Celluloid. at the present time to enumerate the 


different purposes to which celluloid is put, so many 
are they. Most of our readers: are aware of the many 
uses to which it is put in connection with photography, 
such as xylonite developing dishes and the like—xylonite 
being only another name for celluloid. One of the most 
important uses for celluloid in photography, however, is 
films for supporting the sensitive gelatino-bromide film, 
either as rollable or cut films, and films for the cinemato- 
graph. The great inconvenience of the material: for this 
latter purpose is, its extreme inflammability, and the 
restrictions that are enforced where it is used in places 
of public entertainment. With regard to its inflammability 
when used as a support for negatives, that causes no prac- 
tical inconvenience, though it is a little expensive as 
compared with glass, and therefore any substitute for it, 
with the same advantages, would be welcomed. According 
to the Vienna correspondent of the “Pall Mall Gazette,” 
such a thing is now promised us. He says that a Bohe- 
mian chemist, at Gablonz, is reported to have discovered 


a perfect substitute for celluloid, much cheaper, and with- 
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out any of its dangerous properties. He adds that the 
new substance is very elastic, entirely non-inflammable, 
and an excellent material for working in. Further, he 
Says that by a simple process articles made from it can 
be given a high and lasting polish; and it is said to 
keep its colour alike in sun and in water. If this new 
material fulfills all that is claimed for it, it would be 
safe to predict that a fortune awaits i's inventor. But 
we have often read of non-inflammable substitutes for 
celluloid being invented before, but nothing has come from 
them. We shall wait with interest, and see what comes 
from this last one. 


Dark In our issue for March 30 we. gave an 
Slide abstract of a note by Dr. Neuhauss on 
Shutters, = 


the above, in which he stated that 
aluminium emitted radiations which would affect a plate 
and that wood and ebonite were permeable by violet and 
ultra-violet light. In our last issue, also, on p. 522 there 
appears a note on the same subject, and now it is reported 
in one of our German contemporaries that Herr Beckers, 
who is connected with one of the large camera factories 
at Dresden, has been experimenting, and the conclusions 
he comes to are somewhat reassuring, for aluminium, on 
account of its light weight, is specially suitable for this 
Purpose. A shutter was removed from a slide and one- 
third of it was brought to a high polish in a lathe, another 
third was smoothed with emery paper, while the remaining 
portion was left matt and varnished. The shutter was 
then at once inserted in the slide, in which had been 
placed a very rapid plate, and the whole left for thirty- 
six hours and then developed. Not the slightest trace of 
any radiation could be detected. To test the permeability 
of ebonite and wood to the shorter wave lengths, rapid 
plates were exposed to a 25 ampere arc lamp at a distance 
of ten inches for ten minutes in the case of the ebonite, 
which was about one thirty-second of an inch thick, and 
in the case of mahogany and walnut shutters the exposure 
was an hour. The experiment was repeated with an hour’s 
exposure to a brilliant mid-day sun, and in neither case 
was the slightest action detected. Whilst this is decidedly 
satisfactory, it need hardly be pointed out that there are 
not many worse places for storing plates than the dark 
slides, and the old advice of protecting the slides from 
direct sunlight as much as possible still holds good. 


* * * 


Local Views. The Cardiff Corporation have just an- 
nounced. the awards in their competition for the best 
ten prints illustrative of the district, and a committee 
were appointed to select others than the winning prints 
for illustrative purposes. What the precise lines were on 
which the awards were made we are not aware, but one 
can easily see that whilst however commendable such 
enterprise may be, there are many pitfalls in the road. 
Assuming that the idea was to obtain as pleasing views 
as possible of the place and district, it is obvious that 
one might have a purely pictorial rendering of a certain 
subject, which might be quite useless from the point of 
view of attracting visitors. On the other hand it cannot 
be denied that many local views are distinctly discourag- 
ing and possess but very little pictorial merit, if any. 
Tt is, in fact, an open question how far one may err in 
such subjects from the purely topographical standpoint, 
whether a purely artistic rendering or a mere plan is 
the better. It will be difficult, of course, to make a pic- 
torial rendering of some subjects which are required for 
local guide-book purposes, but there is yet room for 
improvement in the majority of such things. Certainly 


the idea of throwing open the subject to competition 
more conducive to obtaining good work than when 
handed over to one person as a contract. On the: 
hand, we may question whether a prize of five gu 
is enough to compensate anyone for ten views of a 

for even if the copyright was retained, the publicatic 
the same in a local guide-book, which would rol 
be given away, must inevitably reduce the selling yal 
the prints considerably. 


* % * 


The Televue. Just a year ago in our issues for 

7 and 14, 1905, we described Professor Korn’s auto- 

graph or system of transmitting photographs by wire, 

now according to a New York paper, J. B. Fowle 
Portland, Oregon, has invented another apparatus, w 
is said to give even more brilliant results than Ko 
and it has been tested with very satisfactory results , 
6,000 feet. The description is somewhat vague and 

satisfactory, but we give it for what it is worth, — 
cabinet embodying the receiving and transmitting app 
tus of the televue is in many respects merely an elab 
tion of the ordinary telephone cabinet, but the SW 
and hook inside are declared to be wholly dissimi 
There is one extra induction coil and two extra batte 
in each machine. The lens employed is similar + 
camera lens, and images are transmitted in their nat 
colours. The dise for transmitting the image—that 
the glass before which is placed the person or object 
be reflected at the opposite end of the line—is about 

inches in diameter, but the receiving plate, where 
transmitted image is discernible, is only about one ¢ 
three-quarter inches in diameter. The two glasses are 
arranged that a person using the televue can have © 
eyes upon the lens where is reflected the image of | 
person at the other end of the line, and at the same ti 
remain in the required position before the larger lens 
enable the transmission of the image to the opposite ¢ 
minal. The telephone transmitter is close by the lit 
lens where the picture is received, and the telephe 
receiver is held to the ear in the ordinary manner. 1 
visual image in the seeing telephone is transmitted in 
form of a photograph, and the apparatus is said to depe 
for its working “upon the variations in the electri 
resistance of a ribbon of selenium produced by variatio 
in the intensity of a beam of light impinging upon it.” 


* * * 
The It would be interesting to know wh 
ations proportion of professional photograph 
Ganen portraitists per annum visit oO} 


National Portrait Gallery with a view 
instruction from the pictures there on show, for they mig 
learn much from them. Last week the forty-ninth annu 
report of the trustees of this gallery was issued as a whi 
paper, and it seems from it that they are heavily han¢ 
capped for want of space. In the report it is stated tha 
owing to the congested state of the galleries, the diffieul 
of finding space on the walls for the recent acquisitiol 
continues to increase, and the attempt to maintain a chrom 
logical and historical arrangement of the portraits woul 
soon become unavailing. The report goes on to say the 
the trustees had been in further correspondence with th 
War Office with regard to the future disposition of the sit 
now occupied by St. George’s Barracks, but up to th 
time of the report no reply had been received rom th 
military authorities. Not only is more room required i 
the Portrait Gallery, but, also in the National Gallery, am 


there is no question that if the site of the Barracks coul 
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had it would be a great acquisition to both institutions. 
s have before now expressed the idea that a national 
rivait gallery need not be confined to oil paintings, and 
1s photographs might well be utilised when oil paintings 
re not available. In a national collection of portraits 
take it that it is the portrait, the likeness of the 
lividual, that is the main object. There are many 
sons who have distinguished themselves in politics, 
erature, the arts and sciences, etc., during the past few 
nerations whose portraits should figure in a national 
ection, but no oil paintings of them are, perhaps, in 
istence, or if they are they are too highly prized by their 
milies to be given to the nation. Still there are good 
otographic portraits of them existing that would be 
ailable. These could be enlarged and artistically 
ished in monochrome. The cost would not be great, 
en if it were paid out of the National Exchequer, and if 
e portraits were reproduced by either the carbon or 
e platinotype processes they would be as permanent as 
they were oil paintings. The National Photographic 
scord Association, through the influence of its President, 
r Benjamin Stone, M.P., is fully recogaised by the 
thorities of the British Museum, and they have allocated 
ace for its photographs. Why should not the trustees 
the National Portrait Gallery do the same for photo- 
aphic portraits, if space were available? Until that is 
prospect, of course, nothing really practical can be 
me. Still the subject should be kept in view. 


* * * 
Portrait While on the subject of national por- 
' Turner. traits, it may be mentioned that what 


has been pronounced to be an excellent 
trait of the great painter Turner has just been brought 
light. Part of the picture is said to be by the great 
tist’s brush, and the remainder by that of another. 
hose who knew Turner well, Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., the 
inter of the famous “Derby Day,” amongst the number, 
sonounce the portrait as an excellent one. It appears that 
@ picture was purchased for a trifling sum at a second- 
md shop some years ago, but has only recently been 
eaned, when its value was discovered. It seems that 
ily three authentic portraits of Turner are in existence, 
1d that one of them is little more than a caricature, 
arpetrated by a fellow Academician on a “varnishing 
ay.” This recently discovered portrait is said to depict 
1e great artist when in the height of his fame. Will the 
icture find its way to the National Portrait, or the Tate 
allery, where so many of his pictures are shown? 


OPTICAL NOMENCLATURE. 


‘or a little confusion is caused by the free and easy 
omenclature adopted by writers on optics, and perhaps 
vis confusion is at its worst in that branch of optics that 
seats more especially of the action of the photographic 
ms. A very great deal might be said on this subject, for 
hotographic optics is overloaded with terms that are in- 
xpressive and often quite misleading, and is also deficient 
1 terms that are required, but in this article we propose 
nly to deal with such expressions as relate to distances 
f foci and separations, etc., of lenses. Much confusion 
xisis here, for such terms as “ focal distance” and 
separation” are used in a variety of senses. When we 
ome across the first term it is difficult to know whether it 
s used to describe the distance of a focus from the surface 
fa lens, or its distance from the lens node, or the lens 
pil. Similarly, when we read of the “ separation ” of 
wo lenses it may mean the distance between the second 
ode of the front lens and the first node of the back, or 


it may simply be descriptive of the distance between the 
two glasses. In our own work we have got over these 
difficulties by adopting the following very simple system. 

The distance of a focus, or of either object or image, is 
measured differently according to circumstances. Some- 
times we want the distance from the lens node, sometimes 
from the pupil, and very often from the principal focus, 
while occasionally it is desirable to describe the distance 
from the surface, or “pole” of the lens, as Prof. Sylvanus 
P. Thompson has very aptly termed it. In these cases ib 
is easy to secure preciseness of expression by simply defin- 
ing these various distances as “nodal,” “pupilar,” “extra- 
focal,” or “polar” distances; the definite term focal dis- 
tance is dropped completely, but if it had never been used 
in any other sense it would be very applicable to a 
distance as an alternative is inadmissible, as it has often 
to give a new meaning to an old term would, however, 
only add to confusion, and “ extra-focal” is perhaps a 
better expression. It has been used in the same way for 
some time, and is therefore no innovation. Principal focal 
distance as an alternative is inadmissable, as it has often 
been used in a different sense; moreover it is very clumsy. 

The same method may be applied to distinguish the 
various meanings of “separation” as applied to a doublet 
of two lenses. The “nodal separation” is the distance 
between the second node of the first two and the first node 
of the back one. The “pupilar separation” is the dis- 
‘ance between the second pupil of the front lens and the 
first pupil of the back one. The “focal separation” is 
he distance between the second principal focus of the 
ront lens and the first principal focus of the back lens. 
The “polar separation” is the distance between the inner 
poles of the two lenses, the “poles” being the points at 
which the principal axis of the system intersects the sur- 
faces of the glasses. Of these terms “ pupilar separation ” 
is perhaps the least useful, while all the rest express 
distances that are frequently employed and are most use- 
ul, though in general they are all vaguely styled 
“separation.” 

This leads us to note the first example of deficiency in 
erms. There are many quantities, and even points, relat- 
ing to lenses that at present have no definite names, and 
are commonly only referred to in a clumsy descriptive 
ashion. Occasionally we have to deal with the distances 
between the outer poles of a lens. This is, of course, the 
“thickness” in the case of a single lens that has only two 
poles, but in a doublet it has no definite name. We have 
ound “polar length” to be amply descriptive, and very 
useful, and we suggest “nodal length” and “pupilar 
length” as equally suitable to express the distances 
etween the first node or first pupil of the front lens, 
and the second node, or second pupil of the back lens. 
These terms are strictly in accord with the system of 
nomenclature we use and advocate, and no possible 
confusion can exist between the polar or nodal length and 
polar or nodal separation of a doublet. It is, however, 
obvious that the same method cannot be employed for 
describing the distance from the first principal focus of 
the front lens to the second principal focus of the back 
lens. We cannot describe this as the focal length, and so 
it is fortunate that the distance is one of no practical 
importance, though the “focal separation” is of very con- 
siderable importance, and appears in nearly all formulae 
relating to a combination of two lenses. 

There are yet two more dimensions of importance, and 
these are the “distances between the first and second nodes, 
and between the first and second pupils of a lens system. 
For these we suggest “nodal space and pupil space.” We 
have long used these two terms and find them very con- 
venient. It will be noted that we have throughout this 
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article used the terms “ first” and “second” to distinguish 
between the two nodes, or the two pupils of a system. 
This is not an innovation, as many others have employed 
the same expressions, which we think are distinctly preter- 
able to the older and more clumsy, “node of admission” or 
“node of emission,” and “entrance pupil” or “exit pupil.” 

As we have touched on errors of omission in nomen- 
clature we must refer to an important one concerning a 
point, not a dimension. At present there is no recognised 
term for the central point of a pupil. “Pupil centre” is 
of course, servicable, but we should like to see the term 
“Abbe point” generally adopted. The corresponding 


A 


to travel in the direction of the arrow, and ais the focus 
image of an object point at A. A and a are therefore « 
jugate foci. In Fig. 1, Fl and F2 are the 1st and 2 
principal foci of the objective; N1 and N2 are the ist a 
2nd Nodes; Pl and P2 are the 1st and 2nd Pupil 
P1 and /2 are the 1st and 2nd Poles; AF1 and aF9 a 
“Extra focal” distances; AN1 and aN2 are conjuge 
“Nodal distances’; AP1 and aP2 are “Pupilar d 
tances”; Apl and aP2 are “Polar distances”: N1NQ 
the “Nodal space”; P1P2 is the “ Pupil space”; P1p9 
the “Polar length,” or “thickness” if lens is singl 


P1P2 or P2N2 is the “ Pupil difference.” 


Fiz 


44 


point in a principal plane is frequently styled “Gauss 
point” and this forms a good precedent for reminding 
people that the theory of pupils is due to Prof. Abbe. 

Again if we go carefully into this theory of pupils we 
soon come across a dimension of considerable importance 
that has no name, and yet cannot be described verbally in 
much less than a sentence. That dimension is the distance 
from an Abbe point to the corresponding Gauss point or 
node. When the Abbe and Gauss points are separate, as 
they often are, the distance is one of considerable value. 
We suggest that “pupil difference” meets the case fairly 
well, though it is perhaps not quite satisfactory. 

To make the proposed system of nomenclature quite clear, 
we give two diagrams. Fig. 1 illustrates a typical single 
view lens with separate nodes and pupils. Fig. 2 repre- 


sents a doublet, and illustrates the terms relating tosepara- | 


tion and length. In each diagram the light is supposed 


In fig. 2, most letters have the same meanng as in fig. 1 
but the pupils coincide with the nodes N1, N2, and ni, i 
are the nodes of lens L1, and Pi, P2 are its poles; n/1, nf 
are the nodes of lens L2, and P/1, P/2 are its poles; PI 
P/2 are therefore the poles of the complete doublet; #/1i 
the first principal focus of lens L2; £/2 is the secon 
principal focus of lens L1; AF1 and aF2 are “ extra foca 
distances ; AN1 and aN2 are conjugate “ nodal distances” 
AP1 and aP/2 are polar distances; N1 N2 is the “noda 
space,” and also the “pupil space”; nl n2 is the “ noda 
space” of lens L1; n/l n/2 is the “nodal space” of len 
L2; n2n/1 is the “nodal separation ” of lenses L1 and L2 
P2 P/l is the “polar separation”; f/1 £2 is the “foca 
separation,” commonly denoted by the formula f1—f2—a 
when fl and f2 are the focal lengths of the two lenses an 
a is their nodal separation; P1 P/2 is the “ polar length’ 
of the doublet; nl n/2 is the “nodal length.” 


COPYING PICTURES. 


THE copying of pictures in colour is difficult work, and is 
seldom done properly by the average photographer, who is 
often content to use an ordinary plate, or possibly an ortho- 
chromatic one; and he relies on the colour-sensitiveness of the 
plate to render correctly the colours of the picture. An ortho- 
chromatic plate without a “yellow screen”? or “light filter” 
is scarcely any better than an ordinary plate. When choosing 
a plate for such work, one should be selected that is sensitive, 
to some extent, to the red rays of the spectrum. The ordinary 
orthochromatic plate is very good as far as regards the yellow, 
and produces very good results in copying water-colour sketches 
where there is not great range of colour, but where there are 
strong contrasts, and especially much red (such as a portrait 


of a man in scarlet robes), a plate that is more sensitive to 


red should be used. Some operators use the ordinary orthg 
chromatic plates, sensitive to yellow, and bathe them im ¢ 
red sensitiser themselves; but the average photographer, wh 
only occasionally has such work to do, would find it much too 
troublesome and uncertain, as he would have no proper drying 
cupboard, and the danger of fogging and uneven drying 
the film would be very great. It would be better to use oe 
of the commercial red-sensitive plates. It is, of course, 


advisable to keep to one kind of plate for each light filter 
used, as the amount of correction of screen and plate can then 
be fairly gauged, and also the increase of exposure necessitated 
by each screen, as the increase depends on the degree of 
colour-sensitiveness of the plate. It will readily be understood 
that if a deep orange screen is used a greater increase of 
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sure will be necessary with a plate sensitive to blue and 
w only than would be the case with a red-sensitive plate, 
r similar conditions. 
e depth of the light-filter selected depends on the amount 
orrection required, as it is quite possible to over-correct, 
render reds and yellows too pale and blues too dark. Good 
ms are expensive things to buy, but if much work is 
emplated it is cheaper to spend ten or fifteen shillings 
really good one than to put up with home-made make- 
fs, although it is quite possible to make very serviceable 
ens when the photographer knows what he wants. The 
‘er forms of screen, thin pieces of optically worked glass 
, pale brownish ye low with a suggestion of green, are 
tically useless for copying pictures; they may answer 
> well for rendering autumn tints more truly, but are of 
le value when brilliant colours have to be rendered into 
nochrome. The most useful for general purposes is of a 
| orange, and when laid down on a piece of white paper 
hould show an inclination to red. 
Purchased and Home-made Filters. 
he position of the screen is of no importance—either before 
behind the lens, as may be most convenient, but the easiest 
thod of holding it in place is to form a rebate, behind 
panel covering the lens, with strips of hard cardboard, or 
ter still, thin “millboard”’ used by bookbinders. This 
thod of holding the screen necessitates a larger screen than 
it were used in front of the lens, but when they are made 
the photographer himself the larger size costs practically 
more than the smaller one. Several screens should be 
ide of varying depths for different subjects. A method of 
iking the screen at home may be adopted. The pieces of 
tent plate glass can be coated with clear gelatine, which 
allowed to set on a level surface, to insure an even hick- 
ss of film. It must be protected from dust until dry, and 
en dipped in a solution of aniline dyes until the required 
Jour is obtained. Penny packets of dyes will answer quite 
Il, and an orange dye to which a small quantity of zed 
is been added should be used, and the coated plate dipped 
it until it has absorbed the necessary amount of colour ; 
‘should then be rinsed and put away to dry, taking due 
recautions against dust. If a deep screen is desired, two 
ated pieces of glass can be used and bound up face to face. 
nother method can be tried, and is perhaps easier than the 
ne just described. A piece of non-curling celluloid film is 
xed, without exposure to light, washed free from hypo, and 
lained; when it is dry it can be bound up between the pieces 
f patent plate. A clearer and brighter screen can be made 
y cementing the finished stained film between the glasses with 
‘anada balsam, in a similar manner to that used for mounting 
nicroscopic slides. The glasses are warmed and covered with 
he balsam, and laid together with the stained film between, 
ialf a dozen strong spring clips are placed round the edges, 
ind the superfluous. balsam and air-bells squeezed out. The 
‘ereens should remain under pressure for as long as convenient, 
several days if possible, in a warm place. The hardened balsam 
ut the edges is scraped off, and the screen cleaned for use. 
Exposures Under Glass and Out-of=doors 
Having secured the screens by making or purchase, they must 
be tested, to ascertain the amount of correction they give 
and the exposure they need. An important point must always 
be remembered, and that is that a screen which increases 
the exposure ten times when working indoors will need twenty 
times out of doors, as the glass of windows itself acts as a 
yellow screen and cuts out some of the blue rays. When the 
tests are being made an exposure meter which tests the actinic 
yalue of the light is necessary. The tests should be made with 


the kind of plate to be used in the actual work of copying, 


and_a lithographic print in colour, or a colour chart, can be 


used as the testing object. 
Avoiding Reflections and Glitter. 


When the actual work is begun, several precautions will 
be necessary, especially when working away from home. First, 
a good exposure meter is most valuable, as the subject to be 
copied may be in a difficult place, and the light may be most 
misleading as to its actinic power. A large piece of thin black 
cloth, large enough to cover up the camera, lens, and legs, is 
most useful, as they may be reflected in the varnish of the 
picture. If the cloth is large enough to suspend in front of 
the picture and cut off all other objects, it is possible to: 
secure a good copy through the glass, as in some cases the 
removal of the glass is impossible. A hole must be provided 
in the cloth for the lens to peep through. It is possible by 
this means to photograph a whole group of pictures under 
glass, but a very large black screen is necessary, especially 
when a long focus lens is used. 

Té is often difficult to avoid “glitter” on the surface of 
the picture, especially if it is an old one and highly varnished. 
The lighting needs great care to avoid this trouble; a large 
high side-light is better than top-light, and a slight tilt of the 
picture downwards will generally get rid of the “litter” 
trouble. The camera must be tilted up at exactly the same 
angle as the picture is leaning forward. Copying out of doors 
is very troublesome, on account of reflections, and the prob- 
ability of the object being shaken by wind and damaged by rain. 


Exposure Maxims. 


Exposure is a most important point. Under-exposure is 
hopeless, it can never be cured ; but over-exposure can often 
be put right. In copying old pictures prolonged exposure and 
restrained development give the best results. It is quite useless: 
to attempt to photograph an old picture without a deen screen, 
as otherwise little besides the cracks in the paint will be seen 
in the print. Some authorities advise focussing with the screen’ 
in position. With a dark picture this is well-nigh impossible, 
and with a proper screen is quite unnecessary, for it should 
make no difference at all to the focus, even when the lens 
is used at full aperture. 

Better results are obtained by exposing a long time in a 
dull light than by short exposure in a bright one. In the days: 
when light-filters were not invented good copies of pictures were 
obtained by this means; and although some operators, at the 
present time, prefer to do all such work out of doors, we are 
convinced that the results are not as good as those done under 
glass in a slow light; the only advantage obtained out of 
doors is the reduction in exposure. But the gain in this direc- 
ion is not so great as would appear at first sight, as the 
ight-filter needs twice as long out of doors. And in a dull 
light indoors a paler screen may be used with equal correction 
as compared with a deep screen outside. 

The development of such exposure needs great care, as the: 
slates used should be decidedly sensitive to red rays, and a 
very small amount of light must be used, and that of a deep. 
red. The plate should be exposed as little as possible to the 
dark-room light, and should be kept covered during develop- 
ment as much as possible. 

As full exposures are advised, restrained development is 
necessary, and the factorial method of timing is advisable. 
But if the exposure has for some reason to be cut shorter than 
the full one recommended, a rapid developer, such as metol, 


may be used. It is not always possible to give the exposures: 
that will need restrained development, as they will often extend: 
to hours and not minutes. In the case of dark stained-glass. 


windows, it may become almost days, when working large sizes. 
Harotp BakER. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION OF THE 


UNITED 


RINGDOM. 


TWENTY - FIRST MEETING 


Tux finest of summer weather marked the opening of the Convention, 
on Monday last, at Southampton. The headquarters, at the Philhar- 
monic Hall, Above Bar, was the scene, on Monday morning, of the 
arrival of many figures well known at previous meetings ; and, in the 
afternoon, when the formal proceedings commenced, the hall was 
crowded by a large company, among whom were Mr. E. J. Hum- 
phery (President), Mr. C. H. Bothamley (Taunton), Mr. W. Taylor 
(Leicester), Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Bridge, Mr. S. G. Kimber, Mr. F. 
W. Hindley (London), Mr, A. L. Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. R. R. 
Beard (London), Mr. and Mrs, Snowden Ward (London), Miss Good- 
willie (Derby), Mr. A. Horsley Hinton (London), Mr. George E. 
Brown (London), Mr. A. Seaman (Sheffield), Mr. W. E. Dunmore 
(London), Mr. W. H. Smith (London), Rey. T. Perkins (Blandford), 
Mr. P. R. Salmon (London), Mr. Godfrey Bingley (Leeds), Mr. T. 


Scotton (Derby), Mr. T. Manly (London), Mr. P. Lenthardt-Thornton | 


IN SOUTHAMPTON. 


(London), Mr. B. Tompkins (Leeds), Mr. H. J. Comley (From 
Mr. P. Muirhead (Glasgow), Mr. T. K. Grant (London), R, Clift 
(London), Sydney A. Pitcher (Gloucester), Mr. E. Stebbing (Pari 
C. L. Burdick (London), Mr. Walter and Mrs. Potter (Londor 
C. Phipps Lucas (London), C. E. Kenneth Mees (Croydon), J, y 
adie (London), Wilfrid Emery (London), J. H, Baldock (Croydor 
C. §. Baynton (Birmingham), 

The Conference was welcomed by the Mayor of Southampton (Mi 
Henry Cawte), who, in a few appropriate words, expressed hi 
pleasure at the selection of Southampton as the meeting place of th 
Convention. The President then delivered his address. The meel 
ing then passed to the reading of the papers set down for the attey 
noon. The first, by Mr. Harry Thrift, B.A., was Summarised } 
Mr. Bothamley; that by Dr. Stevenson was read by Mr. Snowdey 
Ward; and that by Mr, Bothamley was read by the author, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Lapirs anp GENTLEMEN,—As you are probably aware this is the 
‘twenty-first year of our Convention, our coming of age, so that 
putting aside the frivolities of our youth, it is our duty to take a 
more serious view of our future, and while profiting by the lessons 
and failures of our childhood, determine to use to the utmost of our 
powers the infinite possibilities of our marvellous helpmate, 
photography, 


nature ; yi 
which nature provides, we may do much to guide them to our own use, 
and render infinite service to our fellow-men. 

In the pursuit of photography, whether as an art or a science, 
there are three gifts which we should especially cultivate, if we 
achieve success. 

Tmagination—Observation—Industry_—without these we can do 
nothing worthy of our art, 

We must cultivate our imagination not only to give us a poetic 
inspiration for our art, but to suggest the infinite possibilities of the 
scientific application of photography. 

And now let us go back to our childhood and read that fascinating 
story, which fired our imagination in our earliest days, “ Beauty and 
the Beast.” 

You will remember that when the Beast had to leave his belovea 
Beauty behind, he gave her a glass, in which she could see him at 
any time, however great the distance that separated them. Does 
not this simple story of a genius of poetic imagination lead us to 
determine by the study of our art to produce by photographic means 
the same power of producing on the sensitive plate the pictures 
which Beauty saw in her mirror. 

Let us look forward to the time when photography shall reveal to 
us the Martians holding their Conventions, and bring Venus to our 
very doors. 


are to 


hidden treasures of the earth; and the camera shall replace the pick 
and shovel of the prospector ; when the depths of the ocean shall 
and even the spiritual world may become 


Give your imagination full play and you will realise how. infinite 
are the possibilities which lie within our reach. 

And now to consider observation. As imagination will lead you 
to form your ideals, so observation will teach you the means by 
which those ideals may be attained. 

With your camera as a companion, a new joy will be added to your 
country rambles; and you will be led to observe the beauties of all 
animate and inanimate nature; and in the quiet of your study reap 


the harvést of knowledge which your camera has provided for you 
To the botanist, the entomologist, the lover of birds, or student 4 
Nature generall » photography will open up new worlds, and fire the 
imagination with the infinite beauties which reward our work, Buf 
on this subject I must not dilate now, as in a paper which you will 
hear on Thursday, Mr. Martin Duncan will lead you through those 
pleasant paths, and will, I trust, find many ardent followers in that 
fascinating study. 

Whether you are astronomers, geologists, architects, or whatever 
your special hobby may be, the camera by training your power of 
observation will do more to help you than all the Education Acts, 
whether of Conservative or Liberal politician, 
rein to our imagination, and cultivated the 
industry will follow. of necessity. But it will 


purposeless life. And the joys 
millionaire to endure existence. 

Photography has no limits, and aided by the gifts of imagination, 
observation and industry can conquer all worlds, and reveal all the 
hidden mysteries of Nature. 


My appeal is not made only to you, gentlemen, but even more to 
the ladies who add such charm to our meetings, 

For to women photography opens up a vast field for scientific 
research, for which they are even better qualified than men. For 
though women are but il-eauipped to complete with men in labours 
which tax the physical powers, in scientific research they possess all 
the necessary qualifications. Theip imagination is greater, their 
powers of observation more accurate, and their industry as great, if 
not greater. Science in the past has had few women workers: one 
brilliant example we have in Madame Curie, the joint discoverer of 
radium. 
Let us hope that photography will lead many of our lady members 


to emulate her great deeds, and shed a bright lustre on our 
Convention. 


Let us hope that by 


may have made such progress, that not only the bones and structure 
of the body shall be revealed to sight, but that every 


shall no longer be subject to the guess work diagnosis of the phy- 
a matter of mathe- 
of microbic fermentation shall 
and drink shall be freed from all 
our happiness increased. 


sician, but shall be 
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3 will not permit me to dwell on the esthetic or commercial 
of photography, its value to the shipbuilder, the investor in 
rises in distant lands to record the progress of the works, and 
susands of kindred applications. Enough if I have led you in 
small way to realise the vast field of photographic usefulness 
es before you. 

may think me a dreamer and a visionary: but remember that 


the dreams of yesterday are the realities of to-day; and the visions 
of to-day the commonplaces of to-morrow. 
Imagination will enable you to soar into the realms of the infinite. 
Observation will reveal all the hidden beauties of the hitherto 
unseen. 
Industry will level the mountains which impede the path of pro- 
gress, and open up vistas of undying joy. 


IONISATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES ON EXPOSURE TO LIGHT. 


By Harry THRIFT (Fitzgerald Research Scholar, Trinity College, Dublin). 


effect of light on a photographic plate is to ionise it, it is a 
able assumption that there ought to be a difference in the 
eal resistance of the plate before and alter exposure to light. 
this idea in my mind, I endeavoured to measure the resistance 
arrow strip of film. I found, however, that the resistance of 
in the form sold was so high that I could not obtain suffi- 
y accurate measurements of it. Consequently, I obtained 


‘of the emulsion from which the plates are prepared, and iL 
“that when this was carefully melted its resistance was quite 
n measurable limits. In the first place, I stretched two 
tum wires on a glass plate, an poured a small pool of the 
jon over the wires. I then connected up these wires in the 
lary way in a post office box, and measured the resistance of the 


sion between them. 


sund, firstly, that owing presumably to there being traces of 
salts as ammonium bromide left in the emulsion it behaved as 
ectrolyte, and that the polarisation was very much too great 
Imit of its resistance being measured in the ordinary way by 
is of a galvanometer. I overcame this difficulty by using two 
ar resistances of emulsion in two of the arms of the bridge, and 
‘using an alternating current and a telephone. By this means 
s enabled to measure the resistance of the emulsion, but I could 
% no change on exposure to light. Suspecting, however, hat 
‘effect of light would be almos entirely a surface action, I 


ted a new plan. 
The Apparatus. 


sealed two pairs of platinum wires by means of glass at 
stance of about 2mm. apart and about 3cm. long. Then, on 
jing these into the emulsion and on carefully withdrawing, I 


ined two exceedingly thin and fairly stable films. 


n obtaining a balance in the bridge, keeping one film in the dark 
exposing the other to light from an incandescent electric lamp, I 
led to believe that the resistance of the exposed film diminished. 
fever, on trying illumination of other kinds this result a ppeared 
io means certain, and it occurred to me that perhaps the change 
due to change in temperature rather than to the action of light. 
3 was confirmed by finding that a ruby incandescent lamp pro- 


ed a greater diminution of resistance than an ordinary incan- 
perature 


tent lamp. This change in resistance, owing to tem 


nges, is in itself interesting. I found that the ruby lamp, at 
listance of about three feet, produced a 10 per cent. change 
the resistance of the film, although the change in tempera- 
small. In order to get 


6 produced was exceedingly 


DIFFERENTIATION O 


4 following facts which recently formed the subje 
nication to the 
icient interest from the photo 
sideration of the Photographic Convention. 
the gelatino-bromide photogra 
lication of the products of certain bact 


yarkable manner, and the effect on the plate is variable with the 
cial nature of the bacteria to a degree which renders easily pos- 
a discrimination between 


le, in at least one important case, 
teria otherwise difficult to differentiate. 
Vy observations have been mainly confined, s 
sillus and the B. coli communis. 


Yultures of these bacilli are made in broth, samples of the same 
sth being used for each culture. After, say, twenty-four hours a 
y drops of each culture are placed upon the sensitive surface of a 
otographic plate and spread so as to wet an area of any desired 


ct of a com- 


“British Medical Journal,” are, I think, of 
graphic point of view, to merit the 


phic plate is sensitive to direct 
erial cultures in a very 


© far, to the typhoid 


over this difficulty I tried exposing the film to diffused daylight, 
taking care to keep the temperature constant. I found that the 
resistance of the exposed films increased instead of diminishing, and 
that consequently light and heat had precisely opposite effects on 
the resistance. 

The Resistance of Gelatine. 

The next point was to investigate the effect on pure gelatine, as 
it is known that light has an effect on a solution of gelatine after 
remelting. I therefore dissolved some pure gelatine in water in a 
dark room, and made similar films of the solution. I found that, on 
exposing one of the films to diffused daylight, in this case, also, the 
exposed film increased in resistance. This also, as far as 1 ain 
aware, is not known; but the change in the resistance 0 the gelatine 
left the question as to the change in the resistance of the silver 
bromide in the film on exposure to light still unsettled. I made 
some experiments in order to try and obtain a film of silver bromide 
by first forming a film of ammonium bromide, and then dipping this 
into solution of silver nitrate, but I found that I could not form a 
film of the silver bromide in this way owing to the nature of the 
precipitate obtained. 

The next step was to try and obtain films by having the silver 
bromide in collodion. I dissolved some ammonium bromide, am- 
monium iodide, and cadmium iodide in collodion in the proportions 
recommended for making plates, and formed a film of this solution. 
I immersed this film in an alcoholic solution of silver nitrate. The 
excess of silver nitrate on the film left the resistance too small tor 
ue to light to be observable, and also the drying of the 


any change 


| collodion film introduced uncertainty. Consequently, after the for- 


mation of the precipitate, I washed away the excess of silver nitrate, 
and left the film immersed in dis jlled water during observations. 
Although I have not as yet completed my experiments, there seems 
little doubt that the resistance 0 this also increases on exposure 
to light. I intend to obtain a deposit of pure silver on a glass 
plate by means of Rochelle salts and silver nitrate, and to convert 
this into silver bromide by exposing to bromine vapour, and then 
to experiment on the film of silver bromide thus produced. 

The increase in resistance on exposure to light, if established, 
seems very remarkable, and would appear to be evidence against 
he theory that the effect, of light is to deposit free silver. Possibly 
the explanation may be that aggregation takes place instead of the 
ionisation that I had originally hought possible, or that perhaps 
bromine is set free in the film, analogous to the well-known fact 


<< 


that chlorine is given off on exposing silver chloride to light. 


F B. TYPHOSUS AND B. COLI COMMUNIS BY MEANS OF THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE. 


extent—say, 1 cm. or 2 cm. jn diameter. (In general, 0.2 c.cm. of 
he culture has been allowed to spread by itself upon the plate, 
covering an area of about 1 square cm.) This is done in a red 
light sufficiently faint to avoid sensible fog upon the plate. An 
opaque cover—an empty developing dish wiil do—is now turned over 
he plate, and it is left thus screened for about forty minutes. 
The cover is now lifted and the superfluous fluid upon the wet 
areas drawn off with a pipette. No change is observed at this stage 
The plate is then developed in the usual manner, 


of the experiment. 
and during development it is best screened from light. It will now 


ye found that the moistened areas develop with very differen den- 
sities of silver deposit. The coli culture produces a full and marked: 
reduction of the salt. There has progressed over the area wetted by 
his culture an action similar to the formation of a photogenic 
material in the film. But where the typhoid culture has acted the 
result is quite different. Only a very faint deposit is, in general. 
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obtained. And if the plate has, in fact, been exposed sufficiently 
to the red light (either wilfully or incidentally) to produce a general 
fogging, it will be found that its effect is even inhibitive and its 
presence marked by an area almost free from reduced silver. 
The following points are of interest, but can here only be briefly 
noted :— 
(a) The 


discriminative action is the same, with some variation in 
degrees o 


distinctness, when typhoid and coli cultures of the same 
age are compared at very different periods after inoculation. Thus, 
cultures of these two organisms in broth compared, after four hours’ 
growth and after thirty-three days, react as above, 

(6) The activity of each increases with time up to a certain age 
which has not been accurately ascertained. ‘This activity possibly 
varies with the physical conditions attending culture, but may be 
taken as increasing from shortly after inoculation to four days of 
growth. 

(c) A coli culture of 24-hours age, when compared with a typhoid 
culture of any age (tested up to thirty-three days) gives the more 
marked reducing effect. 

(Z) After a few? hours’ growth the broths may be boiled and thus 
sterilised, and the differential effect upon the sensi 
persists, 

(e) This discriminative reaction has been obtained with 
of coli from different 

- different. sources. 

(f) It will be found that if the sensitive plate is wetted with tap 

water and also with sterile broth, and simultaneously ap 


ive surface 


our cultures 
sources, and with five typhoid cultures from 


plications of 


USEFUL NEGATIVES 


Tux applications of photography as a recording agent have special 
prominence at this meeting of the Photographic Convention, and 
it may therefore be useful to call attention to some points in con- 
nection with processes which are of value in improving the printing 
quality of negatives which for some reason or other have not turned 
out well in the first instance. It is a counsel of perfection to say 
that in such cases the proper procedure is to make another exposure 
with a view to making a good negative; everyone with experience 
of record work knows that this is offen impossible, and in the case 
of pictorial work the particular combination, grouping, and light and 
shade may never be repeated. We must therefore have at our 
command trustworthy methods by which unsa isfactory negatives 
can be made at least capable of giving passable prints. I purpose 
confining attention to chemical or photo-chemical methods such as 
may rightly be applied to negatives taken for record purposes. 

In the first place, when a negative is of sufficient value to make 
it worth while to improve it, a diapositive should be made first of 
all, so that the negative can be reproduced in case of accidents. The 
writer’s procedure is to apply the improving treatment to the 
diapositive and to reproduced negatives made with its aid, the 
original negative being left in its original condition. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that in making the dia- 
positive or reproduced negatives there is abundant opportunity 
for effecting improvement by paying attention to the conditions of 
exposure and the manner of development, and very often the two 
processes will yield the desired result, especially if full advantage 
is taken of the widely different characteristics of the* available 
brands of plates. The range of possibilities is widened in an 
important degree if the diapositive and the reproduced negative 
are made in a camera instead of in a printing frame, and I recom- 
mend this procedure more particularly in the case of negatives 
whose main defect is lack of contrast. 

Referring briefly to one or two points to which sufficient attention 
is not always given, I would point out that in making a diapositive 
in a printing frame from a very thin negative it is worth while to 
adopt the old practice of exposing with the printing frame at the 
bottom of a box about 2ft, deep, with blackened sides and internal 
dimensions not much greater either way than those of the printing 


frame. This practically means printing with a parallel beam of 
light, and there is a noteworthy reduction in the amount of scatter- | 
ing. Again, 


when printing on a plate from a diapositive or negative 
which has very strong contrasts it is worth while to use a backed 
plate, whether in the camera or in the printing frame. 

Passing now to the application of chemical methods of intensifying | 


the cultures are made—four separate arcas being thus Prepare, 
comparison—the typhoid and sterile broth do not differ marked 
their actions upon the silver bromide, whereas the effect, of the 
water has been intermediate between that of the coli and the typ) 
It is known that water is to some extent a Sensitiser, 

(g) The time of exposure of the plate to the application of the 
tures has varied between 10 and 90 minutes, and the discrimi, 
action of 24-hour cultures found to be best marked With an expo 
of 45 minutes. But from at least 10 minutes exposure upwards 
difference is obtained with any broths in which 
growth. 

(4) While in some of the earliest of these observations, and be 
I had gained experience as to the best methods © employ, a 
cases occurred in which the distinctive difference was not : 
marked, in all my recent o bservations, twenty-four in number, [} 
unfailingly obtained the differential effect, 
(i) Finally I have observed that if pools of well-grown coli 
phoid broth cultures are poured on a photographic plate ; 

posed to light, a reduction of silver is seen in a few minutes with 
development. After about thirty minutes the deposit due to 
| typhoid broth is distinctly darker than that due to the coli bre 
| Ii the pools be now poured off the sensitive plate the differe 
| reaches its maximum, but as the gelatine dries the distinction 
| almost completely lost. Tap water has no visible effect, except | 
swelling of the wetted gelatine of the plate. 


WALTER C. Strvensoy, M.D., D.P.H 
FROM POOR ONES. 


here is a vis 


A 


and reduction, I think it may be safely said that many failures ¢ 
due to the fact that the film operated on was not in a suitable ¢& 
dition, either as a whole or, perhaps, only in parts. When 
gelatine film has been dried, it requires prolonged immersion 
water to properly soften it again. Personally I should not thi 
of attempting either intensification or reduction unless the plate h 
been immersed for at least an hour, and I prefer to leave it 
water overnight. In the case of gelatine with a repellent surfa 
it is advantageous to add a little ammonia or a little acetic ac 
to the water. 

Plates or films that have 
unclean surfaces, 


been handled are very likely to ha 
and after they have been soaked in water it is 
good plan to rub the surface of the film with a clean plug of cotte 
wool dipped in a mixture of about equal parts of absolute (m 
methylated) alcohol* and water, to which a little ammonia may | 
added if much greasiness is suspected. The alcohol should ] 


thoroughly washed away, care being taken that the film is m 
touched by the fing 


ra, 
‘ Intensification. 


Of all the various processes of intensification, I find none quite s 
satisfactory as the method of bleaching with mercuric chloride, an 
afterwards treating with the ferrous oxalate developer as recom 
mended by Mr, Chapman Jones. It gives excellent results, th 
image has a fairly well ascertained composition (which is unusual) 
and if one treatment has not sufficient effect, the process can b 
repeated more than once. On the other hand, careful attentior 
must be paid to certain points. The negative and positive mus 
have been thoroughly washed after fixation, the surface of the filn 
must be quite clean, and must not be touched with the finger 
during the processes, the mercuric chloride solution must contail 
a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, and the mercuric chloride 
must be thoroughly washed out, Lastly, but by no means least 
the development with ferrous oxalate must be carried out exactly as 
Mr. Jones recommends, for, if it is not, there is often difficulty 
in getting the image developed right through, especially alter 
treating with mercuric chloride, more than once. The points with 
regard to the developer are: (1) It must be fresh; (2) it must 
contain somewhat high proportion of potassium oxalate. Mr. 
Jones’s formula is: Saturated potassium oxalate solution, six parts; 
saturated ferrous sulphate solution, one part. Negatives inten- 


* The spirits of wine, which can be obtained from 


7 any of Messrs. Gilbey’s agents 
In wine quart bottles at 


about 4/-,is pure and sufficiently nearly absolute alcoho 


for ordinary photographic purposes. 
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| by this method, with bo 


ited. 


h single and double treatment, are 


record method of intensification which cannot be repeated, but 


h can be applied in suc 
he well-known uranium intensifier. 


yy reason of the colour of 
of the compound which forms 
carried 
d potassium ferricyanide (8 or 2 in 
cidifying with acetic acid. 
hat all hypo (sodium thiosulphate) 
he film, but even with due precau- 
a distinct staining of the film’ 


oduced from it, is 
b printing opacity 
nore correct, 


jsification. Usual 


Hons of uranium nitrate an 
in each case) and slightly a 
success t 


itial condition of 

| have been washed 
in this respect the 
_where there has 


y the process is 


out of 
sre is usually 


been no deposit of silver. 


1 is lessened by 
yether prevented. 
modification of th 


n is, in my experience, a gre 


ntion than it has 
icyanide and the 
not simultaneously. 
1 5 per cent. solu 


‘emain therein unti 


he presence of the acetic acid, but is not 


e process devised some years ago by J. Le 
at improvement, and deserves more 
In this modification the 
uranium compound are applied successively 

The properly washed negative is immersed 
ion of potassium ferricyanide, and allowed 
the silver image is completely acted on. 
s then washed, to remove the excess of ferricyanide, but the 


hitherto received. 


cession to a diapositive and a negative 


It gives 
he deposit, or to 
the image after 
out by mixing 


It is an 


This tendency to 


hing should not be longer than is necessary for this purpose. 


image is then immersed in 


ride. It should be 


a dilute solution of the uranium 
specially noted that it is useless to immerse 


fither uranium nitrate solution or u ranium acetate solution. It 


4 be uranium chloride. 


if it not at hand 


tion of uranium nitrate to which common salt has 
mount equal to about halt 


y this modification 


The 


all risk o 


atter compound is easily obtained, 
he same result can be secured by using a 


een added, 


he weight of the uranium compound. 
staining is practically eliminated. 


Fintensified image should be washed for a short time, but pro- 


ted washing mus 
ould be borne in 


e in light relatively rich in 
ric arc, or from burning magnesium. 
m such images by ordinary gaslight or lamplight is to throw 
ty a large proportion of the benefits that might be gained. 
let us now consider certain processes of red uction which can be 
ied for removing (1) general fog, (2) reducing the general 
city of a negative, (3) affecting the printing contrasts. The 
inary ferricyanide reducer is well known, and it remains on 
‘whole the best for the removal of general 
general opacity of the negative without lo 
used in a somewhat concentra 
ases the printing contrasts by its relative 


it from the elect: 


mind tha 


the thinner parts of the silver deposit. 
d that this reducer acts irregularly, but the 


Sometimes it is foun 
ise of such action i 


s obvious and 


ed form, i 


be avoided, especially if the water is hard. 
b the printing opacity of uranium- 
ed images is mainly due to their colour, and to secure the 
mum possible effect, all printing from such images should be 
blue rays, such as daylight or the 


To print 


‘og, and for reducing 
wering the contrasts. 
to some extent in- 
y more rapid action 


is easily removed. The hypo 


ition which constitutes the bulk of the reducer is much denser 


m water, and does not mix uniformly with it. 
er and immersed at once in the 


y plate or film is tak 


en out of wat 


If, therefore, 


lucer, rapid and somewhat violent agi ation is necessary to cause 
s reducer and the water in the surface of the film to mix perfectly, 


1it may quite easily happen, if 
ts acts on the image before there has 


he solution is concentrated, that 
been admixture, with the 


mlt that the reduction of the image takes place in streaks 


tead of uniformly. 


The remedy is simple. 


The plate, after being 


roughly wetted, should be immersed in a plain hypo solution of 


3 same density as the hypo that is 
it is then drained for a few seconds, 
Jucer, almost perfect admixture is o 


eakiness in action is 


prevented, 


to be used in the reducer. 
and then immersed in the 
btained at once, and any 


CONVERSAZIONE 


The official reception was held by the President and Mrs. Hum- 
ery, in the Philharmonic Hall, on Monday evening, when a large 
niber of ladies and gentlemen were present. The hall provided 
ery facility for the social side of the Convention and for the inspec- 
m-of the trade and other exhibits, The largest and, perhaps, the 


The solution of sulphate of cerium peroxide 
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rapidity, and is not, in my experience, liab 
though it is better no 
it is in the solution. 
contrasts, though not 

Tf this effect is bor 
the removal of genera 
less 
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This reducer tends to 


fog, though for this 


in reducing con 
of view. 
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monly asserted that 
phate) left in 
statement is 


o be very liable to produce s 


common in connection with photographic processes. 
a powerful oxidising agent and 


(sodium thiosulphate) 
it comes in contact, it would have been seen how 


considered that the persulphate is 
rapidly and completely oxidises any hypo 
with which 
improbable the explanation referred to is. I 
fact, that negatives may be taken from the 
for not more than a minute, and 
persulphate solution without 


recommend 
view that hypo is the common ¢ 
Of course, i 
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when using the persulphate, and 
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whilst in the reducer with fingers that were 
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lifter, and avoid touching the film, even at 
is charged with persulphate so ution. 


loca: 


has been made concerning the persulphate is that i 


when the solution is acid. My observations 
this statement. 


suitable than the ferricyanide reducer. 
ere, is of special value 


rival from this point 


he film owing to imperfect washing. 
an example of the guessing which is still far too 


adhering, 


Consequently I always use 


introduced by Messrs- 
Tt acts with moderate 


e to produce stains, 


to handle the plate with the fingers whilst 


reduce the printing 


o the same extent as ammonium persulphate. 
ne in mind, it may be used with success for 
purpose I consider it 


Ammonium per- 


‘ains, and it is com- 


he stains are due to hypo (sodium thiosul- 


This latter 


If it had been 


find, as a matter of 
fixing bath, washed 


immersed in the ammonium 
any stains being produced.. I do not 


his as a usual practice, but it seems to dispose of the 
ause of staining with this reducer. 


f the hypo, instead of being uniformly diffused through 


present in a concen- 
would be if hypo 


the film were touched 


then the con- 
stain might result. 
in ayoiding staining 


when stains have occurred I have 
race them to handling the plate 


not so clean as they 
some form of 
the edges, whilst it 


Another statement which 


only reduces 
are at variance with 


It is quite true that in order to secure fairly rapid 


action, the solution must be distinctly acid to litmus paper. I 
find, however, that yeduction will take place, though very slowly, 
even when the solution contains enough free ammonia to give it a 


distinct smel 


With the precautions indicated, ammonium persulphate is a most 


valuable agent for re 
and by its aid usefu 
exposure or other causes, 
hat it is unserviceable. 


are so great 
One point, in conc 
of cerium peroxide, or, in fact, an, 


ducing the printing contrasts of negatives, 
negatives can be obtained when, from under- 
the contrasts in the original negative 


usion, when ammonium persulphate or sulphate 
y other reducer which acts by oxi- 


dation is employed, it is important to use water which is quite free 
from chlorides for diluting the reducer and for the final preliminary 


soaking of the negative. 
image, instead of being d 
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If, however, it is treated with any 
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f the unsatisfactory negatives that fall to 


GC. H. Bornamuny, M.Sc., F.LC. 


tis that of the Platinotype Co., which occu- 
apartment which had been con- 


1 of the most tasteful decoration, into a studio and 
On the walls the company had brought together a very 
iking collection of professional portraiture printed in 
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platinotype. 


The exhibits must have been of special interest to 
professiona 


men from the different modes of application of the 
platinum process by such firms and workers as Lafayette, Sala Abus 
(photographer to the Czar of Russia), H. Jenkins (Lowestoft), T. C. 
Turner and Co. (Hull), R. W. Robinson (Redhill), Henry Spink (of 
Brighton), W, Crooke (Edinburgh), The Stereoscopic Co. (London), 
Martin Jacolette (Kensington), Fred Hollyer, Benque and Kinder- 
mann (Hamburg), Albert Coe and Edwin Hadley (Nottingham). 
Of these p hotographers, all showing exceedingly fine work, mention 
may be made of some of Mr. Jenkins’ shipping photographs at Lowes- 
toft, and of the portraits of Mr. Hac ley, whose name is not, perhaps, 
widely known, but whose work is in the front rank. Some very 
fine professional work in platinotype is shown by the Americans, 
Garo (of Boston), Steffings, Clarke, Knafil Bros. and Philips (of 
Philadelphia). 

But the great atraction at the Pla inotype Co. was a new platinum 
paper yielding sepia prints of a semi-glossy surface of a kind equal 
to carton at its best. These so-called “Japine” papers are deve- 
loped either warm or cold, and the extreme beauty of the rendering 
(especially of the deepest shadows) evidently qualify them for a 
large share of the printing where quality is of the highest import- 
ance 

Colour photography foand one attrac‘ive exponent in the firm of 
Fuerst Bros., at whose stall the pinatype process was demonstrated, 

Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., made a gocd show of cameras, 
“Adon” lenses, and other apparatus ; and their neighbours, the 
Lumiére N. A. Co. exhibited prints and three-colour results on 
Lumiére products. Messrs, Photolinol, Ltd., brought together a fine 


PAPERS 

On Tuesday evening, on the return of Conventioners from the Isle 
of Wight, Colonel S. ©. M. Grant read a paper on the photo- 
mechanical methods employed in the Ordnance Survey, and a paper, 
prepared on “Old English Manners and Customs,” by Sir Benjamin 
Stone, was read, in his unavoidable absence, by H. Snowden Ward. 
The invitation of the Hereford Photographic Society for 1907 was 
accepted, and Mr, Alfred Watkins was chosen as president. 
On Wednesday, the official group was taken by Mr. Max Mills, 
to whose kindness and promptitude we owe our abili yy to present 
it with this issue of the “ British Journal” within twenty-four hours 


AND 


collection of prints on the “Angelo” cold levelopment sepia plati. 
num paper, showing a number of very delicate vignette effects op 
this paper, and a good deal of striking work on the “ Photolinol? 
sensitized linen. In ‘the gallery, the firm had erected a complet, 
studio fitted with the Cooper-Hewitt light, demonstrations of whick 
were given by Mr. Adolph Lanefier, of whose work with this light 
a large collection was shown. The Photolino Co., it may be stated, 
are sole sale agents (to photographers) for the Westinghouse Co, 

Demonstrations of Mr. Manly’s process of “ Ozobrome,” by the 
inventor, secured interested audiences, and the general opinion was 
expressed that the process possesses the very greatest promise fop 
professional and amateur photographers. 

The Kodak Co. made a representative show of their manufactures, 
and conducted frequent demonstrations of machine development 
and other processes. Though not a large exhibit, the company 
showed some very fine photography in the shape of bromide enlarge- 
ments. 

Carbon printing in excelsis formed ‘the Autotype Co.’s exhibit, 
by whom demonstrations were conducted at intervals, not only of 
ordinary carbon pure and simple, but of three-colour printing by 
the carbon process. 


Messrs. Griffin showed and demonstrated ‘the ease and facilities of 
© Goldona,” and exhibited a number of excellent results tastefully 
arranged as a panel. | 

“Mattos” paper was similarly treated by Mr. P. L. Thornton, . 
and by Messrs. Wellington and Ward for their several bromide and: 
printing-out papers. . 
EXCURSIONS, 
of the exposure being made. 
next week. 

The Wednesday afternoon’s “At Home” of the President, on 
board the “Duchess of Kent,” down Southampton Water, did not. 
belie the enjoyable anticipations entertained in regard to it, and we 


The key to the group will be given | 


| must congratulate both Mr. Humphery on originating such a de- | 


lightful excursion, and those members of the Convention who were 
abie to take part in it. 

The remainder of the proceedings will be reported in our issue of 
next week. 


We presume that no photographer will contradict the statement 
“that some means of control ing the light in the studio is absolutely 
necessary if artistic work is aimed at.” At the same time, there is a 
great deal of controversy with regard to the handiest and most 
effective method of securing this control. It is not for us to make any 
egotistical statement as to which is the best system, but the photo- 
grapher can settle that to his own satisfaction. We wish merely to 
raw notice to what one might almost term. obvious conclusions, 
Some operators have a fixed form o light and get slightly varying 
fects by altering the position of the figure. The idea is good, since 
unnecessary and apparently aimless alteration of numerous blinds is 
apt to discompose the sitter, though we know tthis is done in some 
eap studios to impress customers that the photographer earns his 
money. In the hands of incompetent. and lazy operators, however, 
this method meets with much abuse, the blinds being untouched, not 
out of consideration for the sitter’s expression, but because once 
obtained a standard and undistinctive light that neither spoils nor 
yet appreciably improves the sitter, reduces ignorant mistakes on 
the one hand, or undue exertion on the other, to a minimum. 
By moving ‘the sitter in a fair-sized studio many different effects 
can be obtained, but usually success will be more easily gained if 
some independent method of controlling the intensity, direction, or 
position of the light is available. If one does not wish to use blinds 
close to the glass that exclude light from all the studio, or perhaps 
prefers the control to be obtained without moving far from the 
sitter, a head screen or side screen can be used. Both these acces- 
sories are apparently used more in America than in Great Britain, 
some American photographers getting very fine effects with the 
head screen alone, and using it practically exclusively. 

This head screen, in its usual form, is a wing of about three feet 
in diameter covered with some ‘translucent material and fixed to a 


o 


fe} 


STUDIO BLINDS, 


+—__ 


stand in such a manner that the screen can be held in a horizontal 

position and raised or lowered, the stand itself being outside the field 
of view. Since the head rest is practically obsolete, an old head-rest — 
stand could be used for this screen, it having the mecessary adjust-— 
ments for raising and lowering as well as a grip to hold the iron rod, 

which should be fixed to ithe screen itself. The ring may well be a> 
child’s hoop covered with tracing paper or butter muslin. 

The method of using is obvious. For flat faces with little shadow 
under the eyes the screen should be well away from ‘the head, 
Gradually lowering we find the shadows under the eyes grow softer 
and softer until when within a foot of the head even the eye 
sockets of the very aged are lummous and full of detail. 

Side Screens: 

The side screen is almost purely an American innovation. The 
advantage is that the operator has almost entire control of light 
whilst standing within a yard or so of his sitter, so that he is ina 
position to note every change. 

These screens can be made extremely elaborate, but a good 
all-round one is made as follows: —T here are two uprights, 
about eight feet high, fitted with bosses and castors. These 
are separated by four pairs of brass-covered iron rods al out 
eight feet long, and almost equdistant apart, the whole thing 
much resembling a clothes horse. The pairs being at the 
same height from the floor, but separated by the width of 
the uprights from one another. On the four rods on one side are 
hung eight short curtains of thick opaque material, and of a width an 
inch or two greater than the distance separating the lower from the 
higher rods. There are two curtains to each rod, and each curtain 
should be wide enough te have some fulness when both are drawn 
out. The four rods on the other side are supplied with exactly 
similar curtains but of white transparent material. The use of these 
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rtains ‘is obvious; strong light is obtained from any direction by 
mg the black curtains only. The light can be softened and 
fused by using the other curtains. Of course, smaller screens and 
‘erent dimensions are very common, but unless one also uses blinds 
glass a smaller arrangement ‘than the one described is not to be 
ommended. 
[These methods of controlling light have their devotees, but, per- 
lally, we think they fail since it is totally impossible ‘to exclude all 
; direct light: some diffused light must find its way round the 
eens, and we believe (that for really fine lighting the precept of the 
masters “that light must come from only one source,” should be 
lowed. 


System of Fixing Blinds. 


Diffusion or softness of lighting as well as strong contrast effects 
obtained by altering the size and position of this one source of 
at rather than using reflectors or diffusing the light through 
erent media. To follow this method the studio must be supplied 
ih blinds that wiil exclude every trace of light but that coming 
m the necessary position. To do this the blinds must be quite 
ique and as close to the glass as is possible. 
there are several ways of fixing material in this position. The most 
ial, though not, we think, the best, is the roller-blind system; 
g lengths of blind material, usually of the same width as the 
hes, being fixed to one of the many makes of spring roller on the 
rket. When the blind is drawn down the turning of the roller 
htens a spring, which, when the resistance is removed from the 
nd, re-rolls it. We do not suppose that now that rollers are so cheap 
[good anyone will wish to make their own, but it may be of interest 
recollect the late H. P. Robinson’s advocation, of blinds worked by 
ights as being most reliable. The weights being lifted when the 
nd was pulled down, force of gravity re-rolled the blind. If the 
ights can be hung out of sight, say, between the wall and a casing, 
‘simplicity of the method may even now recommend it. In an 
number of the “ Almanac,” about 1872, one writer described a 
trolling blind of a cheap character. In place of the spring he 
1a sort of bobbin fixed to the end of the roller to which blind is 
3d, and round this wound some circular elastic about an eighth of 
inch in diameter, similar, we believe, to that used by youthful 
jligans for that weapon of annoyance known as a “catty.” ‘The 
tolling of the blind wound the elastic round the bobbin, causing 
ugh tension to automatically re-roll the material, when released. 
mslucent, as well as opaque blinds can, of course, be used in this 
hion. 

[his system has, however, several disadvantages. There must 
if the height and position of light is to be adequately controlled, a 
1of blinds rolling from bottom of light as well as blinds working 
m the ridve; this introduces great complexity in working, and the 
merous cords are very annoying. The blinds will certainly sag 
Lallow light to enter studio where not required, unless some meats 
preventing it is devised. The best way is to fix parallel to glass, 
da few inches from it, two taut wires for each blind. The 
terial then rests on the wires instead of sagging in the studio. 


Hanging Blinds trom Wires. 


All this, however, makes for difficulty in working, and there is 
other system, though very sparsely used, yet more satisfactory 
every way. 
For this system taut wires are stretched across the studio, and 
bfrom ridge to eave. These wires should be a distance apar equal 
the width of the material one intends to use, allowing, of course, a 
tle for fulness and hemming. A distance of thirty-six inches 
very useful. The lowest wire should be about three inches. below 
bottom of the glass of skylight. The second will then be thirty- 
: inches above that and quite close to glass; the third should now 
placed rather further from glass than the second, and three or four 
shes below the second wire. This is to allow the blinds to overlap, 
3 first blind being fixed by rings at its outer edges between the first 
© wires. The other curtains, as many as required, being fixed 
tween wires also, but with their edges overlapping a few inches 
sir neighbours. As many blinds as will quite cover the glass are 
sd. Sufficient control will not be obtained, however, by having 
ly one long blind on each pair of wires, the necessary length, allow- 


ing for a little fulness, should be divided into at least two or pref 
ably three parts. The rings fixing the curtains to wire should 


ev- 


be 


fixed on blinds at a distance of every three inches, say, before the 


wires are stretched, as ‘this is much more simple than placing 


a 


number of rings on wire, and stitching material to them when up. 


The wire should be of brass. 
moving freely, whilst owing to the elastic nature of copper it is i 


Tron-wire rusts and prevents the rings 


m- 


possible to stretch a wire of this material to anything like the 


requisite degree of tautness. 
and of tightening it when necessary must be provided. The old k 
working a drum and ratchet wheel similar to the stretching post o 
wire fence are no longer generally used. A better method is 


Some methods of stretching the wire 


ey 
a 
to 


obtain galvanised iron or brass lanyards from a yacht fitter’s; those 


with four-inch screw will be big enough. 
To stretch the wire fix in a strong screw eye at one end of stu 


io 


and fasten one end of wire ‘to this, thread lower edge of curtain on 
to it, and then pass through the bight of lanyard, placing the hook 


end of lafter in another screw eye. 
should be almost out of the socket. 


The screw of the stretcher 
Enough wire must be left with 


which to get a good purchase. Get someone to tightly stretch t 
wire between screw-eye and lanyard by pulling wire through the e. 


EIST GEL 
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Lie 


of the latter. 


ne 
ye 


When no further exertion will obtain a greater degree 


of tautness, with a pair of pliers give the wire a turn to temporarily 


secure it, cut off superfluous end, and finish off the join. 
turns on the lanyard will further tighten the wire, but this should 
kept as a reserve force for use when the wire slackens and sags wi 
use. 

To move these blinds from place to place a short bamboo pole 


A few 


be 
th 


of 


about 6 feet long may be used, and as will be easily seen, an opening 
for light of any size whatsoever can most easily be obtained by 


sliding the blinds on these wires much more easily and quickly th 


an 


by the old method of spring rollers, when, perhaps, eight or more 
cords would have to be removed from cleats, tightened or released, 
and again cleated before result could be obtained. With this newer 
method absolutely any light can be obtained in three or four seconds 


and with very few movements. 


Personally, we believe the need of the bamboo pole has frightened 
photographers off this method, though really we have used the old 


method for many years, and the new for three, and under no circu: 


am- 


stances whatever would we go back to the old system, the other 
being so much more rapid, efficient, and easy to work. The pole 


is quite small and does not get in the way at all. 
Glass for the Studio. 
Another question appertaining to the studio light is the kind 


of 


glass to be used, whether plain, sheet, ground glass, or ribbed. 


} 
|| 
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This last must, of course, have the ribs inside the studio, and is an 
extremely good diffuser. It suffers, however, in common with ground 
glass in that, whilst in the summer the light is properly softened, yet 
in the dull days of winter the quantity of light admitted cannot be 
increased. For this reason, and also because of its cheapness and the 
ease of replacement, we prefer ordinary sheet glass. In summer this 
is covered with tissue paper, which in the winter months, when the 
clouds and thick atmosphere act as too effective diffusing agents, we 
remove, and are thus able to gain an exposure of frequently less than 
a second at //6 during the worst winter months. The putting on of 
the tissue paper which must he of the best quality is a most simple 
operation, though doubtless those who have not tried the method 
will think it a dirty and troublesome makeshift. 


The simplest way to apply the tissue after cleaning glass is first 
cut tissue about two inches wider than the distance between sash 
bars, then beginning at the ridge run a starch brush full of stiff starch 
down the angle where glass joins sash; this should just starch a strip 
about half an inch wide of glass and sash. Do the two bars for a 
depth equal to tissue to be applied, and then lay tissue on to glass 
and smooth out to the edges. The light paper will stick to the 
narrow strip of starch, but a small dab should be placed in centre 
top and bottom. The next sheet should overlap the upper one 
about half-an-inch. When the tissue is to be removed very little 
energy is required, so very little adhesive being used. A damp 
sponge will do the trick in a few seconds. 

W. Foster Bricuam. 


THE FAULTS 


OF A LENS. 


Dr. W. Scuerrer, in “Photographische Randschau,” describes a 
number of simple experiments which will instruct the beginner in 
studying the optics of the photographic lens. As a rule photographie 
optics are unfortunately a sealed book to the average amateur. Most 
articles and books in which such subjects are treated of, assume some 
previous knowledge, and the means of obtaining a clear understand- 


Biel Riga 2: 

ing by experiment are wanting as a rule in the amateur’s outfit. 
The foilowing experiments may be performed with very simple and 
readily obtainable means, and yet give a very clear explanation of 
some of the important facts of photographic optics. 

For the experiments we require a bellows camera, black paper, 
cobbler’s wax, and a single uncorrected lens of the reading glass type. 
The latter can be very easily obtained. In optical factories many 
lenses are rejected on account of small faults; for instance, a small 


smaller diameter than the lens should be placed in front of it. Of 
course, the lens must be arranged so that its optical axis is at right, 
angles to the ground glass. It should be noted that the cobbler’s: 
wax will not injure the camera; it can be easily removed with a 
dry, warm flannel, 

The first test object should be a cross, cut out of black paper, and. 


Fig 5. 


attached, as already stated, to the glass. The camera is now set up 
so that the middle of the cross is as near as possible exactly on the 
optical axis of the lens. It is advisable to cut the cross quite small 
and to make its arms as thin as possible; the distance from the lens 
should be about equal to its focus, and the image should be examine 
with an eye-piece, or enlargements made from the negatives. The 
illustrations to this article were made in the latter way. 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


piece is chipped out of the edge and so on. The focus of this lens 
should not be too short, from 4 to 8 inches, and the diameter not 
too small. 

The subject to be taken we can make out of a piece of ground glass 
and some pieces of black paper. The necessary figures are cut out 
of black paper and stuck on the smooth side of the ground glass. If 
one has no ground glass, an unexposed dry-plate may be taken or a 
piece of thin white paper, as free from structure as possible may be 
put behind a sheet of clear glass. The lens should be fastened with 
the wax to the front of the camera, and in order to stop out stray 
light a piece of black paper with a circular aperture of somewhat 


Fig, 7. 


Behind the ground glass should be placed a light, and then a sharp 
image should be tried for on the focussing screen. It will be found 
that this is not possible, for the image appears indistinct and almost 
unrecognisable; if the aperture of the lens is large enough, as shown 
in Fig. 1. Obviously, Fig. 1 is obtained by using the full aperture 


of the lens. Now let us insert a stop or diaphragm by placing im 
front of the lens a piece of black paper with a circular aperture of 
about two-fifths of an inch diameter. This stop should be placed 
exactly over the centre of the lens, so that the optical axis passes 
through the centre of the stop. The cross should be again focussed 
sharply, and the image of the cross is distinctly seen in the middle 
of the figure, surrounded by a bright halo, Fig. 2. 
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We can now see whether the axis of the lens is at right angles to 
the focussing screen, and whether the centre of the cross is on the 
optical axis. Only when these requirements are fulfilled does the 
bright halo symmetrically surround the brighter cross. If the halo 
is unsymmetrical, the lens should be shifted and affixed afresh, or 
the test object shifted to and fro till the image is seen, as in Fig. 2. 


Fig, 8. 


“Now insert a small stop of about one-twelfth of an inch diameter, 
‘as before, in front of our lens. The image of the cross will now be 
sharp, as in Fig. 6. Thus we have proved that a small part of our 
‘lens, in the case in point, the centre can give a sharp image. This 
‘image becomes fuzzy when the margins of the lens also act and the 
full aperture produces the images. 


Fig. 4 shows why this happens. 


Fig, 9, 


Now let us make a-diaphragm with two apertures, the one central, 
‘but the other nearer the edge of the lens. Each aperture should 
‘have a diameter of a twelfth to an eighth of an inch. When, with 
‘the lens thus stopped down, we try to focus the cross we see on the 
focussing screen two images of the cross, and by covering the central 
or marginal aperture easily determine which image is formed by the 


Fig. 10. 


‘central and which by the marginal rays. We shall see that when the 
former is sharp the latter is not, and vice versa. Each image can be 
‘sharply focussed alone, but not the two together. The image thrown 
avy the marginal rays is nearer the lens than that formed by the central 
‘rays. Moreover, the two have different positions as regards the 


A and B. 


roptical axis. The image given by the marginal rays does not lie on 


the optical axis but to the side of it on which is the aperture in the 
diaphragm. We thus see why the image given by the full aperture 
of the lens is fuzzy, and that the different smallest parts of the lens 
project images, each of which by itself is sharp, but these images 
lie in different planes. We cannot therefore sharply focus all at 
once, but we obtain under all conditions a fuzzy image, as shown in 
Fig. 1. This phenomenon is due to the fact that the lens is bounded 
by spherical surfaces. After this experiment the diagram in Fig. 5 
can be easily grasped without further explanation. 

Want of achromatism, or the non-correction for colour, can be also 
very easily explained by our arrangement. We merely have to take 
a red and a blue glass, and place first the red and then the blue 
between the source of light and the ground glass, and focus sharply 


Fig. ll. 


with the stop as used for Fig. 3. We shall at once see that the blue 
image lies nearer the lens’ than the red. 

Now let us displace the test object, and place to one side of the 
optical axis. Place centrally in front of the lens the small stop, 
one-twelfth to one-eighth of an inch diameter. When now the two 
arms of the cross are focussed it will be found that they cannot both 
be made sharp at the same time; either the vertical or horizontal 
arms will be sharp. The two planes of sharp focus are situated at 
different distances from the lens. Figs. 6 and 7 show this phenom- 
enon. Thus the amateur can very easily obtain an idea of what 
astigmatism is. 

By the aid of a circular piece of cardboard and a few threads, these 
facts can be very easily grasped. Let us cut a circle of cardboard, 


AY 
| 


Fig. 13. 


Fig. 12. 


and pierce the same with five small holes, as shown in Fig. 8. In 
the middle, M, let us place a thread of a distinct colour, white for 
instance; through A and B let us draw red threads, and through 
C and D two blue threads. Now let all the threads be brought 
together to a point, so that the middle thread, M, lies in the plane of 
C D, but not central with the centre hole, yet at right angles to the 
cardboard, then obviously the threads passing through C and D 
are in a different position as regards the lens to those passing through 


If instead of the cross we place on the sheet of ground glass a 
piece of black paper with a small round hole in it, we shall find on 
trying to focus this hole, that we obtain a peculiar cruciform image, 
and, according as the focussing screen is moved to and fro, will the 
vertical or horizontal arms of this cross be the sharper. This 


HE 


f 
\ 
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phenomenon is called astigmatism. Our experiments are better than 
all drawings, and give a yery clear conception of this fault. 

We also see that the phenomenon of astigmatism is not affected by 
stopping down: it appears with very small apertures very distinctly. 
Tf the image of our point-like test object is formed with full aper- 
ture, we obtain an image as shown in Fig. 9. In order to make the 
occurrence of this phenomenon quite clear, we must use the two aper- 
tured diaphragm as with Fig. 4. We shall see that the different 
parts of the lens also beyond the axis shown spherical aberration. 
Each individual small aperture projects an image of the point which 
lies to one side, which image is accompanied by astigmatism, but is 
still sharper than that projected by the full aperture of the lens. 
This phenomenon, the spherical aberration of oblique rays, is known 
as coma, and is lessened by stopping down, but astigmatism is not. 

Distortion can also be made very clear with our arrangement. We 
merely take an object bounded by straight lines such as a window, 
first with a small centre stop in front of the lens, and then with the 
same behind the lens. Fig. 10 shows the barrel shaped distortion, 


with the stop in front; Fig. 11 the cushion-shaped distortion with the 
stop behind. 

Figs. 12 and 13 explain this; as the result of the prismatic devia. 
tion of the pencil of rays by the marginal portions of the lens the 
position of the object point of the middle of the image must be repro. 
duced too small, and this fault must be more noticeable the further 
the object point lies from the middle. Fig. 13 shows that just the 
opposite occurs with the stop behind. 

These simple experiments can be performed 
previous knowledge. With a little sound and common sense conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the experiments, and a clear understanding 
of the principal points in photographic optics be obtained. Ob- 
viously these experiments may be carried still further and made more. 
interesting. Here only a few simple exercises have been described, 
and only the most obvious conclusions pointed out, it being borne in 
mind throughout that even these few may be too much for some 
amateurs, or, at least, ought to be sutfticient for a fairly long 
evening’s entertainment. 


by anyone without any 


METHODS 


FOR THE RAPID DRYING OF GELATINE 


FILMS AND NEGATIVES, 


The following notes, by Dr. Roenius, in the “Deutsche Photo- 
graphen Zeitung,” are of interest not only in the face of the fact 
that every photographer occasionally wishes to rapidly dry a 
negative or print, but more so now that some have adopted the 
method of colour-sensitising their own plates, and the quality of 
plates thus sensitised depends to some extent on their rapid drying. 

Gelatine in the dry form is a hard, brittle substance, which swells 
up in water and gradually assumes a pasty form. At about 50deg. 
F. the swollen gelatine becomes gelatinous, and at about 77deg. F. 
a thick liquid, which, with increasing temperature, becomes quite 
fluid. On cooling the gelatine again reverts to a jelly, and then 
slowly dries. If the gelatine is repeatedly and continuously boiled, 
it loses some of its original properties and remains fluid for a long 
time—that is to say, it loses some of the water it has taken up, 
and is then much heavier th gelatine. This property of a 
gelatine mass has been used ally, as in the so-called hecto- 
graph mixtures, in which a superior kind of glue or inferior gelatine 
is melted with some glycerine and water, and by continued boiling 
forms a comparatively stable damp mass. With certain kinds of 
glue some baryta is added to make the mass insensitive to damp. 

Through ‘the action of tanning substances, such as tannin, alum, 
formaline, etc., the gelatine is submitted to an astringent action— 
that is to say, its pores contract, and it is reduced in volume. 


In order to dry gelatine emulsions on plates and papers, a good 
current of air should be used to carry away surface moisture, so 


that that lying underneath may escape to the top, and be carried 
off until the film is dry. If the film has not been hardened, the 
temperature should not be raised above 68deg. F., as otherwise the 
gelatine may run, as has sometimes been experienced by photo- 
graphers who have placed wet negatives in the sun or near a fire, 
a phenomenon which is sometimes used with intention ‘to produce 
the so-called photographic caricatures. 
Drying With Volatile Liquids. 

The principle of this method is to mix the water with a liquid 
which is more volatile and thus hasten the drying. Of all the 
volatile liquors, pure alcohol can alone be recommended ; methylated 
spirit is less satisfactorw, as the fusel oil, etc., which it conitains 
has an unpleasant smell (and the spirit obtainable in this country 
does not give a clear surface to the negative.—Eps. B.J.P.). 
Small plates should ‘be bathed in 60 per cent. alcohol, and the 


atter 
should be about one-fifth of an inch over the plate; in a short time 
the alcohol extracts the water from the film. If the plate is now 


exposed to the air, the semi-spinituous water in the film evaporates 
more quickly. Obviously for large plates diluted alcohol should 
be used, otherwise with such large surfaces exposed to the air 
the alcohol evaporates so rapidly that the process costs more than 
it is tworth. 


The Use of Hygrcescopic Substances. 


By this is meant the use of exsiccating substances as employed 
in practical chemistry. The hygroscopic substances are sulphuric 
acid, caleium chloride, and potassium carbonate. For photographic 
work fresh fused ‘calcium chloride is the best. A large box should 
be made of millboard, or, better, sheet zinc, which should be quite 
airtight; the calcium chloride should be strewn over the bottom of 
‘the box either in the form of powder or small lumps. The plates 
to be dried should be first well drained (their backs also wiped 
dry), placed a few inches above the calcium chloride in racks, and 
ithen the lid shut down; the closer the lid fits the better the 
exisiccal acts. The dry, freshly-fused calcium chloride extracts 
‘the whole of the moisture from the air, jand this then rapidly 
extracts the water from the film. The whole method is very 
sumple, but it is not very rapid in comparison with other processes. 


Or 


Drying by Means of Heat. 


For more than ten yearns drying boxes of wood or metal with 
perforated bottoms and partitions have been in use. Circulation 
of the wir is effected either by means of spirit lamp burning in 
a bent pipe or by means of a revolving fan. We have thus a 
method of heating the air or a mechanically produced draught, te 
which we shall refer later. 

Although such arrangements may be useful -in factories, they are 
not exactly practical for a studio where plates are not commer- 
cially manufactured. We have also met with plates which must 
not be dried at a moderately increased temperature. 

If a well-washed negative is bathed, however, in a bath of one 
part of formaline to eleven parts of water for eight or ten minutes, 
the gelatine is so hardened that it will stand three times the 
amount of heat, even up ‘to 120-140deg. F. For such plates any 
drying oven with heating arrangement may be used. Still even 
then the plates ought not to be heated too suddenly, but gradually. 
It is as well not to be too optimistic of this method, as it is neither 
the best nor shortest. 


Drying by Mechanical Movement. 


There are two methods of effec ting this: 1. Hither the plate to 
be dried is whirled rapidly round in the air, or (2) the plate re- 
mains still, and (a) either the air is driven straight over the surface 
to be dried by straight-bladed paddles, or (b) rotating propeller 
fans suck up the air and drive it through a perforated cone on to 
the plate. 

The first arrangement is the older. In this the plate to be 
dried is fastened ibe means of adjustable nuts on three or four arms 
radiating from a central axis round which they rotate. Drying by 


this method means a saving of time of from 45 to 85 per cent. 
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he only disadvantage of this process is that for large plates the 
gparatus is so large and complicated that it is not practicable. 
By the second system, in which the object remains still and a 
rong stream of air ds directed over it, any sized plates can be 
ried, and there is no danger of the plates breaking, which may 
metimes happen with the other processes. 
Fans rotating at about 250 to 650 revolutions per minute with 
jitable machine driving are the best, and for hand work a multi- 
ying or transmission wheel is essential. The blades of the fan 
ould be placed diagonally, and at about an angle of 20deg., tc 
tain the strongest draught. The blades should be of Bessemer steel, 
1d firmly welded to the shaft, or else screwed with four or eight 
ts. There is then not much danger of fracture and the blades 
orking loose, as the revolution is not fast enough. Electric power 
the best, and a small dynamo will suffice, but this taking it out 
hole will not be found to be the cheapest system, but will be 
tickest: 
[Dhe author’s review is evidently intend ed for those contem- 
ating the adoption of regular means of drying plates. Mention, 
ywever, might have been made of a simple and expeditious plan 
hich is often of service in emergencies, and consists only in 
ibbing the gelatine film of a large proportion of its moisture by 
le application to it of a piece of fine soft cambric (an old pocket 
yndkerchief), which is pressed into contact with a roller squeegee. 
he film thus gives up a good deal of its moisture, and on placing 
La warm, airy spot will dry in under am hour; or if stood about 
foot distant from an electric fan, so that the current of air 
asses slantwise over it, in a few minutes.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


——_¢——_—__—__ 


HINTS ON PHOTOGRAPHING CHILDREN. 


HERE is no branch of photography that is more interesting or 
stter adapted for the home study of the amateur than the photo- 
aphing of children. At the same time there are few subjects that 
® more difficult to handle. The first essential (writes Ruth F. 
omnelly, in the “ American Amateur Photographer”) is to get on 
iod terms with the subject if it is a stranger, then, if you can keep 
lem interested and let them pose themselves, you will be sure of 
iting pictures ‘that are natural and do not possess that over-con- 
ious look so general in the portraits of grown-up people. It is 
(ually important to arrange all the accessories before you place 
ur subject. It is annoying even to adults to be shifted and turned. 
id twisted before the camera. A good plan is to focus on some 
her object in the position the child is to occupy, and when ready 
ep up a flow of conversation and induce tthe little one to occupy 
desired position—then watch your opportunity and press the 


ilb. It is sometimes necessary tc do a little posing, but do not | 


eary them by making them hold strained positions for any length 
time, and as a rule it is better to let them take their own posi- 
ons. 
Another thing which needs consideration is the matter of dress. 
ictures of over-dressed children are seldom satifactory, and while 
$ mother may like to see it dressed in frills and ribbons, the 
othing which they are accustomed to wear in their play will, as a 
le, yield the picture which will be prized the most. A plain back- 
‘ound should be chosen, unless they are to be photographed among 
ir toys and im a portion of a room, when any chairs or other 
yjects should be removed. Lower the camera until the lens is as 
ar as possible on a level ‘with the face, and if the attention of the 
ld is directed to any object, that object should also be held or 
aced on a level with the camera. The reason for this will be 
parent if you focus on ia person who is looking direct at the camera 
1d then ask them to look at an object a few feet higher, when the 
lange of position or of the eyes will give a totally different ex- 
ession. 
Children should not be photographed in a strong direct light, as it 
nds to harshness. If the sitter is near a window, muslin or tissue 
uper should be used to diffuse the light and a reflector used to give 
me to the shadows. The full opening of the lens should be used and 
full bulb exposure given according to the strength of the light and 


e stillness of the subject. For this kind of work only the fastest 
ates should be used, and when you have a good subject and every- 


thing 
weak 


is in working order, do not be stingy with the plates. Use a 
developer, and do not force the development after the high 
lights show on the glass side, and you will avoid the harshness which 
is so commonly seen in indoor work. 


Patent Dews. 


—— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications have been made for Patents from 

June 25 to 30.:— 

Sranps.—No. 14,553. Improvements in stands for photographs, 
calendars, or the like. Robert Christopher Rogers, 48, Corpora- 
tion Street, Birmingham. 

Printing Frames.—No. 14,594. 
photographic prints and in printing frames therefor. 
Wright, 55, Chancery Lane, London. 


Improvements in the production of 
Peter 


Squrrerrs—No. 14,863. Improvements in squeegees more particu- 
larly applicable for photographic purposes. The Thornton- 
Pickard Manufacturing Company, Ltd., George Arthur Pickard 
and Frank Slinger, 6, Bank Street, Manchester. 


COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, 'W.@. 


Firm Storacr Drvicr.—No. 12,029, 1905. The invention is designed 
to facilitate the storage of film negatives. A rigid pocket or 
holder of cardboard, or other suitable material on which a sheet 
of paper is pasted so as to form, as it were, a flapless envelope, 
is made. The cardboard projects above the top of the paper flap 
for the purpose of providing a space for affixing consecutive num- 
bers, and the title and data of contents of the holder. A thumb 
space is made in the top side of paper flap to enable the film 
negative to be grasped when removing it from its holder, which 
can be readily done by separating the cardboard and paper flap 
by slight pressure on the ends of the holder, thereby causing the 
said parts to bow outwards. Percy Gerald Reynill Wright and 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Dew Books. 


ee 


“The Year Book of Photography.” Edited by F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S. London: “The Photographic News” Office. 1s. 

On its first appearance under Mr. Mortimer’s editorship the “ Year 
Book” exhibits certain changes in arrangement, made with the 
object of constituting this year’s issue a convenient guide to the 
modern printing processes. The contributed articles deal with the 
processes at present popular, M. Demachy writing on gum, Mr. 
H. W. Bennett on carbon, and Mr. E. J. Wall on P.O.P., plain 
salted paper, and albumen. Mr. Walter Benington deals with 
platinotype, Mr. G. E. H. Rawlins with the oil process, and Mr. 
Manly with ozotype. The editorial article has bromide and gas- 
light papers for its subjects. Following each section are the 
formule generally adopted, and those recommended by individual 
makers for their papers, and the whole of the matter on a given 
subject is thus found in one sequence of pages. The arrangement 
is convenient in the present instance, though it may be doubted 


whether the regular purchasers of an annual publication, to which 
they have been accustomed to turn when looking up a formule or 


table, will welcome any disturbance of the contents plan. Neverthe- 
less, as it stands, the “Year Book” provides a very handy con- 
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spectus of the present methods of printing as they may be com- 
mended to the amateur photographer. The lion’s share of the space 
goes to the editorial compilation on the devélopment papers. The 
value of the latter in our estimation would have been increased had 
extracts from other writers been acknowledged. The omission to 
credit a source of information is an injustice to the reader, as it 
robs him of the opportunity to pursue his study of the subject, and it 
appears quite inexcusable when whole passages appear as editorial 
. contributions. The “Year Book” contains an excellent directory 
of photographic societies, and a number of very good plate illustra- 
tions bearing on the articles. 


“Natural Colour Photography,” by Dr. E. Kénig, translated by 
E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. (Dawbarn and Ward.) 2s. 

The translator, in his preface, states that never within the last 
twenty years has there been so much interest displayed by photo- 
graphers generally in photography in natural colours, as at the pre- 
sent time, a statement which probably will not be denied, and that 
this is due in a great measure to the most recent advances in colour 
sensitising must also be accepted. This work is described as “a prac- 
tical guide to the various colour processes that can be adopted by 
amateurs and others,” and it fairly fulfils its promise. But brief notes 
are given of the Becquerel and Lippmann, Joly, Lumiére starch 
grain, and the Prof. Wood’s diffraction process, the bulk o 
being devoted to the indirect methods, which naturally have more 
interest for the average worker. After a brief note as to the appara- 
tus and the positions of the filters, the preparation of the latter is 
most fully described, and the sensitising of the plates with which 
they should be used. The various methods of printing, both for 
lantern slides and prints on paper, are fully described, and the latest 
formule are given. Lumiére, Sanger-Shepherd, Pinatype, are all 
treated of at length. Considerable attention is paid to the optical 
synthesis method by projection, and chromoscope, and working 
instructions are given for making the latter instrument. The work 
will be found an excellent practical ‘guide to those processes which 
may be adopted for making photographs in colours exclusive of 
photomechanical methods, and there is but little theory or historical 
data, and it is written in simple language. 


“La Photographie des Couleurs” is the title of a new monthly 
magazine, edited by M. H. Quentin, and published by Chas. Mendel, 
118, Rue d’Assas, Paris, which, as its title shows, is to devote its 
attention solely to the subject of natural-colour The 


photography. 
first number promises well, and the illustration is decidedly 
successtiul. 


Dew D)aterials. 


Epwarps’ Iso Plates.—The recent re-establishment of the old firm 
of B. J. Edwards, now with its founder, Mr. B. J. Edwards, at the 
head, is a sufficient reason for our receiving some time ago some 
samples of the firm’s present issue of the “Snapshot Iso” plates, a 
manufacture which becomes particularly noteworthy in these days 
of colour-correction from the fact that Mr. Edwards was the first 
maker of isochromatic plates in this country. If for a time the 
Edwards plates fell, if not into disrepute, at any rate into disuetude, 
their originator could not be held responsible, but on his re-accession 
to the technical management of the factory, it is evident that the 
plate—we are speaking now of the “Snapshot Iso,”—shows itself 
capable of the high favour which has been extended to it by skilled 
photographers in the past. Sensitometrically, we have not found the 
plate to run out to a high figure, and we confess, to 
ment, at the excellent results obtainable on it with rapid exposures 
in a hand-camera. However, the laboratory test of speed alone does 
not completely account for the properties of a plate, and in one 
respect particularly—keeping powers—our experience of the Edwards 
plate has been altogether excellent, and we believe that has been the 
general opinion of them. The firm itself have recently come across 
some examples of good keeping in some Iso films exposed over ten 
years ago, and productive of excellent negatives. Their finding, as 
we have said, is not at all exceptional, and for this and other reasons 
arrived at after some recent considerable experience with the plates 
as now issued, we may congratulate them on their manufactures. 


some astonish- | 


the book | 


Dew Apparatus, §&¢. 


os 


The Zeiss “ Stereo-Palmos.” 
29, Margaret Street, W.) 
When we reviewed the “ Universal Palmos ” hand camera in January 
last, we commented on the beauty of mechanical constructioy 
through which the manipulation acquired an ease and certainty only 
to be met with in the perfect adjustment of the working parts of any 
machine. The same may be said of the “Stereo-Palmos,” which i 
similarly a folding camera for use on hand or stand. Instead of th 
four-strut extension of its predecessor, the “Stereo” camera rack 
out on the baseboard-cover of the front, which latter is provided with 
two focussing scales permitting the use of the camera for its three 
purposes of :— 
(1) Stereoscopic work with a pair of lenses of 3gin. focal length; 
(2) Panoramic work with a lens of 33in. focal length used to coyey 
the whole 9 x 12 cm. plate after stopping down; 


Made by Carl Zeiss, Jena. (London; 


(3) Instantaneous work at the normal angle represented by a lens 
of 53in. focal length on the whole 9cm, by 12cm. plate. 

The lens panel is mounted so as to be instantly detachable on loosen: 
ing the clamping bar on the right. One of the lenses is also re 
movable and is transferred to a shelf or panel when panoramic¢ 
(wide-angle) work is to be done. Similarly, the 53in. lens (Tessar ot 
Wray) is quickly inserted on its panel for work at the normal angle 
adopted in hand-camera photography. For these three distinct put 
poses the camera is equally applicable, the stereoscopic partition 
rolling up like a spring roller, and being then removed from the back 
of the camera. In minutie, which appeal only to the photographer 
as distinguished from the constructor, the camera can show 
a few nice points. For example, when the camera is carried by its 
sling handle the dark slide is upside down, the slit admitting the 
shutter, thus unexposed to direct strong light from the sky. The 
position makes for light-tightness, though Messrs. Zeiss will perhaps 
allow us to say that it is an unnecessary one in the case of the 
“ Palmos” slides. 

The focal plane shutter is the one we have already noticed with 
outside fit adjustment, permitting with the tension of a range from 
1-25th of a second to 1-1000th. In all respects the camera impresses 
us as perfectly designed and made. It is supplied for simple expo- 
sures, for stereoscopic and panoramic pictures, or for all three species 
of work. 


ee 
FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
August 6: Andover and D, H.S.—Sec., W. I. Gradidge, Jubilee 
House, Andover. 
September 14 to October 27: The Photoyraphic Salon.—See,, 
Reginald Craigie, 5a, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 
September 20 to October 27: Royal Photographic Society.—See, 
J. McIntosh, 66, Russell Square, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
October 6 to 16: Bristol Photographic Club.—Sec., J. S. Guthrie, 
23, Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol. 
October 17 to 20: Rotherham Photographic Society.—Sec., H. ©. 
Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 3 : 
November 16 to 21: Southsea Amateur Photographic Society.— 
Hon. Sec., F. S. Hoyte, “Lismire,” Stafford Road, Southsea. 
November 20: Sefton Park Photographic Society.—Sec., A. WwW 
Parr, 54, Loudon Grove, Liverpool, 8. 


November 27 to 30: Hove Camera Club.—Hon. Sec., W. H. Bone, 
32, Sackville Road, Hove. ~ 

December 11 to 15: Southampton Camera Club.—Hon. Sec., 8. G. 
Kimber, “ Oakdene,” Highfield, Southampton. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


NewMAN AND Guarpra.—The question of a correspondent in 
ference to our paragraph of last week on the death of Mr. Guardia, 
to the continuance of the firm, has doubtless risen in the minds 
others, and it mav be well, therefore, if we say that, beyond some 
mporary disarrangement of the business side of the company’s 
fairs, Mr. Guardia’s death will not affect the output, nor lower 
e standard of “N. and G.” cameras. Mr. Newman, we learn, 
ill retain his interest in the business, and continue to be respon- 
ble for the design and production of instruments which have made 
s name a household word in photography. The “Sybil” pocket 
mera is expected in a month or two’s time from his workshops, 
) prove once more, so we believe, the perfections of camera consti- 
ition possible to the mechanical craftsman who is also a practical 


aotographer. 


Tue Longstaff medal of the Chemical Society has been awarded to 
rof. W. N. Hartley, F.R.S., in recognition of his spectrochemical 
vestigations; the presentation will be made at the first meeting 
? next session, October 18. 


Arrractions of Cardiff—The Cardiff Parliamentary Committee 
et last week to receive the series of photographs of the beauties 
nd attractions of Cardiff, which had been sent in by the various 
mpetitors in response to the offer of two prizes of five and 'three 
uineas offered by the corporation for the best series of ten pictures 
lustrative of Cardiff and Llandaff, to be used for the purpose of 
dvertising the attractions of the district in railway carriages and 
lsewhere. The award of the honorary adjudicator, Mr. Samuel 
en, was adopted, in accordance with which the first prize was 
iven to Mr. T. O. Long, 62, Queen Street, and the second to Mr. 
1. R. Taylor, 33, Constellation Street. A sub-committee was ap- 
ointed to make a selection of the best photos from the whole lot 
eceived, and to report to the committee. 


Wincuesrer Cathedral Fabric Repair Fund.—A lantern lecture 
fill be given in aid of this fund on Monday, July 16, in St. John’s 
Zooms, Winchester, at eight o’clock, entitled “ The Pilgrims’ Way 
rom Winchester to Canterbury,” by H. Snowden Ward, eRe eS, 
llustrated by lantern pictures prepared especially for this lecture 
y Mrs. Catharine Weed Ward, F.R.P.S. 


Tar Barnet Whitsuntide Competition —Messrs. Elliott and Son, 
ff Barnet, inform us that the following were the success ul competi- 
ors in their Whitsuntide Competition: First, Mr. A. G. Thistleton, 
#f Manchester; second, Mr. Geo. Harley, of Lincoln ; third, Mr. 
Warence Ponting, of Scarborough ; and fourth, Mr. S. G. Ward, 
ff New Cleethorpes. The average quality of the work was even 
ligher than that entered for their Easter corape ition, and the entries 
nore. A new competition has also been instituted which will appeal 
# many who are just now thinking of taking their holidays, for the 
jubjects are “Scenes at the Seaside, Views on the Sands or Coast, 
Seascapes, or Children Paddling or Playing on the Sands.” One cash 
mize of two guineas, one cash prize of one guinea, and six prizes 
of half-a-guinea, for the best prints on any Barnet paper from 
negatives taken on Barnet, Ortho, or other brand of Barnet Plate or 
Films, any size, are offered. The latest date for sending im the 
prints is October 31. In connection with this competition Messrs. 
Elliott are issuing to dealers an atractive poster and handbills to all 
dealers, from whom full details may be obtained, or direct from 
Barnet. 


Tux Liverpool One Man Shows.—Till the 20th inst. there will be 
open, at the rooms of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion, an exhibition of the pictorial work of Mr. F. C. Stuart. This 
will be followed by the work of Mr. Joseph Appleby. 


Tar Bristol Photographic Club have arranged an exhibition of 
their Diihrkoop’s work, as recently shown at the BririsH JouRNAL 
or PHorocrapuy Offices, from July 12 to 19 at the Kensington 
Government School of Art, Berkeley Square. 


Doeclings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


July. Name of Society. | Subject. 


“Photographing Flowers.” Demon- 
strated, Dr. A. T. Lakin. 
Outing to Broxbourne, 
Outing to Black’s Dam. 
Onting to Welton Dale. 
Outing to Oxshott. 
Jumble Sale. 
Print Trimming and Mounting Com- 
petition. 
Excursion Prints Judged and Criticiced 
Exhibition of Pictures by W. Selfe. 
« Photographi Seidl 
....| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc { Bhotogra phic Lenses. F. 
| Worthing Camera Club Outing to Burpham, via Arundel. 
Leeds Camera Club..... Short Papers by Members. 
.| North Middlesex Photo. Soc. «Platinotype Printing.” E. Salt. 


Hackney Photographic Society 
Aberdeen Photo. Assn. ... 
Hull Photographic Society 
L.C.C. Staff Camera Club ... 
South London Photo, Society 


.| Southampton Camera Club ...... 


.| Manchester Amat. Photo. soe 
| 
| 


| Hackney Photographic Society 


Commercial & Cegal Intelligence. 


Ss SS 

PHOTOGRAPHING Bed Spreads.—Mr. Arthur E. Smith, 8, Farring- 
don Avenue, sued Messrs. Bheinlander and Co., 141, Rosebery 
Avenue, for £5 ds. 8d., for photographing bedspreads. The claim 
was admitted, but the defendants counter-claimed for £2 14s. om 
the ground that the plaintiff had damaged the bed spreads. The 
plaintiff said he told the defendants that he did not care about 
doing the work because it was of such a delicate nature. That 
was denied. The judge said that if a man accepted a job he must 
do it properly. He did not think, however, any negligence was 
proved. It was evidently very difficult. Judgment was entered 
for the plaintiff on the claim and counter-claim. 


An Obstructionist.—At the Highgate Police Court, on the 5th 
inst., William Hambley, of Durham Road, Finsbury Park, was 
ordered to pay 6s. costs on a summons for causing an obstruction at 


East Finchley with a photographic camera and portable dark-room. 


Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications wnless the names a 
addresses of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents, 

—S 


THE P.P.A. AND ASSISTANTS’ CERTIFCATES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—My letter has aroused more interest than I expected 
it would. I am not in the habit of airing my grievances, so 
long as they are only my own, but this quéstion is one which affects 
photographic assistants as a body. It is one of the very few pro- 
fessions or trades of which the employees are absolutely unprotected. 
For skilled labour, the wages usually given are contemptibly low. 
There is no incentive offered to an assistant to cause him to try to 
improve himself. He may spend his hard-earned money to acquire 
extra knowledge, but he knows full well that he will get no extra 
salary. I am afraid there are many employers who take the man 
who offers to go for least pay, provided his work is at all passable. 


| We know these employers tell the same old tale—viz., that the prices 


are cut so fine as to make it impossible to give more. But who is 
to blame for the low prices? It is the greediness of the employer, 
who thereby hopes to attract more customers. And the assistant 
has to pay the piper. 

“Othello, M.P.P.A.,” in his letter, says, “T am mistaken in my re- 


marks.” I am sorry to contradict “ Othello,’ but I know lam right. 


I do not say there are a majority of “backyard studio” men in the 
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P.P.A., but I do know there are several such men who remain in, 
not for the help of their fellow professionals, but simply because 
they get a reflected respectability from the association by means of 
putting M.P.P.A. after their names on their mounts, notepaper, etc. 
In an artisan community this is a decided acquisition, as it gives 
the ignorant the idea that the man has passed some examination. I 
have often been asked what these letters mean, and when I have 
explained they have said, “Oh! is that all; I thought it was some 
degree.” 
These “amateur professionals” know this very well, hence their 
willingness to pay the 5s. per year. It is worth more than £5 to 
them. I would like to see the P.P.A. make this title a mark of 
ability in a similar way to the “ Royal.” And I would like to see 
them introduce examinations for assistants and give certificates 
showing forth that the owner is capable of doing such work as he or 
she professes to be able to do. This would do away with another 
bugbear of the assistant’s life—viz., specimens. Specimens are a 
continual bother to everyone. They are a big item to an assistant, 
as they are continually being kept by even respectable houses. 
Besides this, specimens are no guraantee that the assistant can do 
similar work, as, I am sorry to say, there are certain unscrupulous 
men who make use of others’ work. Where is the guarantee that 
they have done the work? 

I would be one of the first to sit for an exam. under such condi- 
tions. But I shall certainly not go in for a P.P.A. certificate under 
the present conditions. It is silly, on the face of it, for the testi- 
monials of past employers have the same effect. 

“Another Assistant” says truly that the assistants could do much 
to put down some of the roguery done under the name of photo- 
graphy. They could also very much improve their employer's 
business if they were treated rightly. But they are usually treated 
merely as “hands,” hence their indifference.—Yours etc,, 

Discustup Assistant. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Having read with interest the numerous comments 
on the assistants’ certificates, I should like to know how many of 
the employers would pass an examination by experts in artistic 
photography. 
In my own sixteen years’ experience with about nine or ten 
employers, I have only been with two that would be called photo- 
graphers, if photography examinations had to be passed previous to 
starting business. 
I am not speaking of the backyard type, but of the class that 
mainly employ general assistants or men that can do everything. 
My present employer pays me 50s. weekly to manage his business, 
and he has not the remotest idea how the work is produced. If 
I left he would simply get another managing operator, but is he 
competent to give me a reference on which to base a certificate? 
I think not. My case is not isolated, as many assistants can testify. 

Hoping you have space for my ramble, I remain, yours, etc., 

A Svsscriser. 


THE INVENTION OF THE CARBON PROCESS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In reference to your statement that “carbon printing, 
as everybody knows, was invented by Mr. J. W. Swan, and pub- 
lished by him in 1864,” a practical carbon process was invented by 
Mr. Swan, by his use of collodion as a coating to hold the exposed 
film together; but Mr. Edwards invented the carbon process, in 
whick the slight soaking of the film proved effectual in holding it 
on the developing sheet. At that time Mr. Blair, and many others 
(myself for one), were trying to get rid of the grain caused by the 
use of paper as a support; and Mr. Swan obtained that end by the 
use of collodion. That was all, for his process was not worked on a 
commercial scale. At least, when Mr. Skelton came to Scarborough 
he used the Edwards process.—Yours, etc. J. D. Cooprr, 

56, Clarence Street, Kingston-on-Thames, 

{Our correspondent is quite under a misapprehension. Mr. Swan 
(now Sir J. W. Swan) did invent the carbon process as practically 
worked to-day. He made the tissue on paper as well as on a col- 
lodiou film, developed the print on a temporary support, from which 


it was afterwards transferred to a permanent one. This proa 
he patented (No. 5031864). Mr. Ernest Edwards did not invent { 
carbon process. What he did was the invention of a transfer pay 
coated with gelatine, rendered wholly, or partially, insoluble yj 
chrome alum as a permanent support. This invention he patent 
in 1868 (No. 2201). This is the paper now in general use. Mr, §w 
was working the carbon process (commercially) soon after his pate 
was secured. We may mention that the presentation print (15 x J 
for 1866, of the old South London Photographic Society, was print 
in carbon by Messrs. Mawson and Swan at Newcastle. The prin 
were made on tissue, as used to-day, and developed on a tempora 
support, and aiterwards transferred to a permanent one.] 


AN APPEAL FOR HELP. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—May I beg the favour of a small space in the colum 
of your valuable paper to make an appeal to all my fellow-worke 
and readers of your journal on behalf of Mrs. Sargant, a wido 
lady, and an old worker in the profession, who is in very sore nee 

In the “Too late for classification ” columns of the B.J.P. isst 
for April 13 will be found an advertisement very kindly inserted } 
our esteemed friend, Mr. Snowden Ward, on her behalf, and m 
object in writing is to call the attention of your readers—both trad 
workers and professionals—particu arly to this, and ask them ¢ 
bear it in mind, so that if any of them may be called upon by thi 
poor lady they may feel ready to render any little assistance the 
may be able, however small. 

From my conversation with her a few days back I feel confiden 
that hers is one of those. cases deserving our attention. Do not le 
us, therefore, conflict hers with ot ners, only too sadly numerous 
which do not. Some may say times are bad. They are; but nots) 
bad as they are with her, and to those who argue that they have m 
concern in such matters and are free from any responsibility, - 
would respectfully refer them to the. second clause of Mr. Piri 
MacDonald’s masterly article on photographic ethics appearing it 
your issue of June 22, “Our du 7y to each other.” 

Hoping, for the sake of suffering humanity, that some will recog: 
nise their duty, and believing that, when opportunity offers, there 
are many who will not be slow to do it.—I am, yours very truly, 

J. Haminron Curistian, 


48, Park Road, Peterborough. 


A NOTE ON THE SENSITOMETRY OF PLATES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I am obliged to Mr. Sheppard for his courteous 
and interesting letter of July 6, but regret that ‘I still fail to appre- 
ciate the value of his factors when they are used in the comparison 
of the qualities of various brands of plates. For if “the constant 
k, does not measure the rapidity of development for different 
plates,” then I will be glad to know in what manner this constant 
is of use to the plate manufacturer, or user, and why it is quoted 
as a property possessed by a plate, if it is of no practical value. 

It is stated that the constant, £, must be read in connection with 
the value yoo, but, as I pointed out in my letter of June 15, since 
ye is calculated from h, it necessarily follows that if & is wrong, 
which it evidently is when using the tables and formule published 
in the P.J., Vol. XLIV., p. 282, that the value, yoo must also be 
wrong, and I fail to see how the error may be corrected by using 
two fallacies. 

Emphasis is laid by Mr. Sheppard upon the rather uncertain 
process of obtaining the values ty.; and ty,.3. by the graphic 
method. I admitted that it had its faults, but in my experience 
it is the method which gives the most practical and useful results.— 
Yours truly, ArrHuR Payne. 


PROPOSED SOCIETY OF GOLOUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I think most people are aware that colour-photography 
has passed its experimental stage, and during the coming summer 
we shall undoubtedly see a great advancement in the quality of the 
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alts achieved by many ardent workers in this fascinating develop- 
nt of our art-science. But most of us are working in isolation, 
reely. known to each other even by name, and many of us feel that 
time has arrived when some means should be afforded by which 
may have the opportunity of comparing notes one with the other 
| seeing and appreciating contemporary work. ; 
t is therefore proposed that a society shall be formed having for 
object the advancement of colour-photography, and the deyelop- 
it of a fraternal feeling among its workers. 
mong other suggestions it is proposed that workers shall be 
ided into two sections, and portfolios of work circulated in each 
jion, on the well-known postal club system. In the section for less 
led workers, helpful criticism and suggestions will be given by 
anced workers in various processes; so that all classes of members 
st necessarilly benefit by this -and other means of intercourse and 
yperation. I propose to call a meeting of members in London as 
n as convenient, when the modus operandi of the society will be 
y discussed, a. committee appointed, and a code of rules sub- 
ted.for their consideration. 
n the meantime I shall be glad if ladies and gentlemen wishing to 
pme members will send me their names and addresses. : 
must, however, point out that we can only consider for member- 
> those who have achieved some moderate success in the working 
colour-photography in one form or another, and who are willing 
submit specimens of their work if required, prior to acceptance 
members.— Thanking you in anticipation, I am, yours faithfully, 
Henry J. Comury, 
Secretary pro tem. 


urrey House, Stroud, Glos. 


E TRUE CAUSE OF THE FORMATION OF THE LATENT 
IMAGE. 
To the Editors. 


tentlemen,—Please accept my thanks for the notice you gave my 
*k in your magazine of June 8th. 
iso permit me to call your attention to some points which in the 
ty of business you overlooked. 
In p. 5, paragraph 6, you will find that I created the latent image 
magnetism. An experiment so simple that any one can repeat it, 
‘assure themselves of its correctness. 
‘lacing a sensitised photographic plate before the end of a simple 
stro-magnet (a spark-coil composed of a laminated: iron core sur- 
nded with five layers of cotton-covered copper wire, connected to 
lve dry-cells, whose current was broken about sixty times a 
ute), the pulses of magnetism radiated from the pole adjacent to 
plate, passed through the paste-board box and black paper 
ipped around the plate, and made the image shown on the first page 
ny work. 
‘roving: —First, that the “latent image” is caused by ozone, 
ich is the product of oxygen plus magnetism, and whose real 
ure was thus shown for the first time; 
fecond, that the X-rays are a longitudinal propagation of mag- 
ism, since I was able to produce a genuine X-ray picture of the 
sch-wheels shown, without the aid of the celebrated Crookes’ tube. 
lave since built an X-ray apparatus embodying this principle, 
ich will do all that the Crookes’ tube accomplishes. 
hird, since we can create the ozone image with the Crookes’, tube, 
electricity, it proves that electricity is the same force, and that 
stricity is not “ether waves” but magnetic waves. That an 
ectron” or “corpuscle” is but a charge of magnetism. 
That so few experiments were given in the work sent you was due 
the fact that my time for the lecture was limited to less than an 
ir, and so the details of but one experiment for each fact  pre- 
ted could be given. 
leave this matter with you for the present, as I am at work on 
auscript for a second edition of “The Primordial Energy,” and 
le to soon be able to send you a copy, in which many more experi- 
ats will be given in proof of the position I have taken. 
‘rusting that you will give this explanation of my work a place 
ore the readers of your valued magazine.—I am sincerely yours, 
pringfield, Mo., U.S.A. Beng. W. SAnps. 
June 25, 1906. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


ee 


*," All matters intended for the text portion of tis JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘THE Epirors, THE BritisH 
JourNaAL oF Puorograpuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


"" Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered 


unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*,” Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*,” For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. Td. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTHRED :— 
Isaac Perkoff, 186, Commercial Road, London, E. Photograph of the Mayor of 
dtepney, Alderman Rowland Hirst, JP. 


B, de la Coze, Hasebourne Road, Hasebourne, Midhurst, Sussex. Photograph of the 
Kina and Queen at Midhurst on their way to open the King Edward VII. 
Sanatorium. 


W. D. Brown & Co., West Bay Studio, Helensburgh, N.B. Photograph of the 
Rev. J. Baird. 


Powpek Corour.—I should be most glad if you can tell me where 
to get the brown powder used for rubbing in backgrounds in 
standard brown carbons. I cannot get it at any of we 
dealers I have tried.—E. B. B. 

The Autotype Company supply water colours to match their 
tissues, but whether they also supply powder colours we do not 
know. All good artists’ colourmen supply powder colours, and 
we recommend you to get some and mix them to the tint you 
require. The pigments used in what is called “standard 
brown” tissue, we are told, are a crimson lake, indigo, and 
iblack. 


Porrascur.—Could you kindly inform me whether “ Pottasche ”’ (L 
believe this is German) is, in English, potassium or potash 
‘(potassium hydroxide)?—E. L. Lavste. 

Pottasche is the colloquial German term for potassium car- 
bonate Kz COz. 


Rerovceninc.—(1) I have been told that there was an electric re- 
touching pencil some time ago in the market, which, when 
guided over part of negative to be retouched; would work in 
a stippling way, only very fast, and so save much time in re- 
touching. Would you kindly inform me where such a pencil 
can be obtained? (2) Can.you also tell me if there is a weekly 
or monthly paper published on studio work (operating and 
lighting)? A paper, J mean, which would be helpful to a young 
operator—one rather inexperienced.—ANXIoUs. 

We have not heard of the pencil of late, but probably you 
would be able to hear of it from Marion and Co., 22, Soho 
Square, or Houghton, Ltd., 89, High Holborn. (2) There is no 


journal entirely devoted to studio work. 


A Reaper FRom tHE First.—Matthews and Co., Gough Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., would probably buy the lot from you, 
and allow you for glass and silver. 


Rerovcuine.-—Your retouching is of very poor quality, but what can 
you expect after only working at it for-such a period as stated 
in your letter. Your work presents no solidity, gradation, or 
modelling, and the necessary texture is entirely absent. The 
best advice we can vive you is for you to at once place yourself 
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Coryricut.—Is i 


Entarcine.—1. I 


in the hands of an expert teacher, and have proper lessons, 
either personal or postal, instead of trying to teach yourself— 
always an unwise and hopeless task. 


Srre ¥or Srupro.—I shall be greatiy obliged if you will kindly assist 


me, through the pages of your valuable journal, with the follow- 
ing studio query, viz.—I contemplate building a small studio on 
a space of ground at the gable end of my house, which is facing 
due west. Size of plot I can build on is about six or seven 
yards square, and I want a show window and door to open on 
the highway. I should be glad of your advice as to best way 
of building same to obtain best light. The east is blocked by 
my house gable, also the north side by big overhanging trees 
across the road opposite, thus leaving only the south and west 
light clear. 


If the road is wide and the trees not very high, you might 
build the studio so as to utilise the north light. But if the 
opposite conditions prevail, the best way will be to build so as 
to have the west light. In this case we should advise that the 
studio ‘be erected on the “lean-to” principle, utilising the end 
of the house for one side; that would economise the cost of 
construction. 


necessary to place either the word “ copyright,” or 
the registered number on a registered photograph. <A local 
lawyer says there must be either number or “copyright” on. 
I understood previously it was not necessary that there need be 
anything whatever to indicate a photograph being copyright. 
I have several postcards on the market which are registered 
and not marked in any way.—RerarsrRation. 

There is not the slightest necessity to place the word copy- 
right or the registered number on a copyrighted photograph. 


Rerovcutne (Dio. X.).—Your one specimen of retouching sent shows, 


from a merely mechanical stipple point of view—as far as 
touch is concerned—a very excellent and clean effect ; but this 
is not the highest attainment in the art, and something aiming 
at greater feeling, delicacy, and general respect for the likeness 
and texture suitable for a man’s head of this size should be your 
object. In a few words, you are too laboured, and sacrifice much 
to mere stipple. Broaden your touch for such a face, respect 
the marked and natural hollowness under the cheek bones, and 
see that your gradation from the cheek into line from nostril to 
mouth is a gradation in tone, and that it does not leave off too 
suddenly, so that this clearly marked feature is not reduced in 
force to the weak and broadened mark you have left. The. 
forehead has lost in shape, the whole working is too youthful 
and pretty, and the character, if treated in a bolder manner, 
would have been more in keeping wivu the subject. Your 
friends and the majority of ordinary retouchers would consider 
this face beautifully worked; but you would not send to us 
unless you thought there was something lacking, and that some- 
thing we have endeavoured to point out for your benefit. We 
have pleasure in answering you fully, for your work is other- 
wise so good, that if you can only disintegrate yourself from 
the fetish of stipple, stipple all the way. you will become a very 
fine retoucher. 


have half-plates I want to enlarge to 12 x 10) or 
11 plate. I have not an enlarging camera, so I have knocked 
a box together and put negative at one end and focus by ordinary 
1-1 plate or 12 x 10 camera with long extension, covering up with 
black cloth between box and lens. I have not enlarged before, 
only from print. Will you please say how I should proceed after 
I have enlarged from negative to 1-1 plate negative? Should I 
develop transparency deep? I did so, but could not get good 
negative from the transparency. Will ordinary plates be best, 
and should camera be well tilted up to good light, and how long 
exposure should be given? 2. Can you recommend any book 
on enlarging as above method? 3. Please give formula for 
stripping film from negative to enlarge film?—A. K. 

1. A medium rapidity plate should be used and a full exposure 
given, and soft working developer, such as metol or adurol, and 
the transparency kept thin. The camera may be tilted up or 
not, just as is found the most convenient; the only point to 
observe is that even illumination is obtained. It is impossible 


to give any idea of the exposure, as this will depend ent 
upon the strength of light and other factors which we can 
possibly know. It is preferable to make a transparency by « 
tact from the negative, and then enlarge this. 2 © Phi 
graphic Enlargements,” by Geo. Wheeler, price 1s., or “Pra 
cal Enlarging,” by John A Hodges, price 1s., should ansWer y 
purpose. 3. The old formula for enlarging by. stripping 


to immerse the negative in water till soft, then soak in 


Hydrofiuoric acid 1 oz. 
Citric acid .. 1 oz, 
Glycerine 1 oz. 
Acetic acid (not glac 4 oz. 
Waiver pe ol neaenc vases : 62 02. 


till the film lifts at the edges, then coax off and wash 
two or three changes of water, and transfer to glass, 
hydrofluoric acid is not pleasant stuff to handle or stock, it 
preferable to soak the negative in 
Potassium fluoride ... 
Water 
and then transfer to 
Citric acid 
Water ...... 
till i Or it w be soaked in a 20 per cent. solution 
carbonate of soda for fifteen minutes, and then transferred wil 
out washing into 


18 grs, 
1 oz. 


iydrochlorice acid ...s...0.+.:.....- 50 minims, 
Glycerine 1 oz. 
Water 10 oz. 


and then wash and transfer to new glass. 
negative is washed the greater the enlargement. 

Curomo.—We are not quite clear whether you want to learn ¢ 
photo-mechanical side or the ordinary processes. Send us 
card and we will answer you. 

Puorocrapurc Eruics.—If I take a snapshot of a person in ¢ 
street without his knowing that I have done so, can, I, witho 
his permission, publish them as a postcard for sale? Can | 
stop the sale of them? Does not the copyright belong to m 
The person knows nothing whatever about it until he se 
prints for sale——Orp Grrrro. 

Unless the snapshot is a libel on the person he has no meai 
of stopping it, and the copyright belongs to you. It is an opi 
question whether it is wise to publish such a thing without tl 
person’s permission. 

8. Atroy.—The alum was the cause of your trouble; this wou 
decompose the hypo, giving rise to sulphurous acid and oth 
sulphur compounds which would gradually attack the silye 
giving the characteristic yellow stain you obtained, 
strength of the formaline is not of much moment, about 1 to? 
will do. 

Lens.—1. Look through the advertisements of the almanac or th 
issue of the journal, and make a numbered list, and then we cé 
help you. 2. You cannot have one with a lens which can be usé 
for all plates up to 12 by 10, because for smaller size plates - 
would naturally become a medium or narrow angle, according t 


the size of the plate. For the largest size an 8-inch shoul 
answer ‘well. } 


The longer t 
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SUMMARY. 


the Key to the Convention Group is issued with this number 
a double-page inset. A reproduction of the group, with notes 


the card system of obtaining a key, is also given, (P. 572.) 


the account of the Convention proceedings on and after Wednes- 
r mid-day, with the papers read, is continued this week. Full 
orts of Colonel Grant’s paper on “The Ordnance Survey Work” 
| Mr. Clayden’s paper on “ Cloud Photography.” (P. 567.) 


Ir. A. C. Braham gives us some useful hints for printing in tri- 
‘ome carbon tissues, a subject which at the present time is 
racting a great deal of attention. (PR. 566.) 


Photography as an art craft forms the subject of our leader this 
ek. The article is a plea for the recognition of photography as 
art by itself, and not as a means of servile imitation of other 
aphic arts. (P. 564.) 


©The Action of Alums and Aluminium Salts on Gelatine,” the 
inslation of a paper by MM. Lumiere, which contains some useful 
actical information. (P. 573.) 


A brief note as to the Printing and Allied Trades Exhibition, now 
fen at the Agricultural Hall. (P. 574.) 


We would draw the attention of our readers to the fact that the 
hibition of flower photography and animal studies by Mr. Henry 
levens at our offices, which has been a great attraction, closes 
-morrow, July 21. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The v By the selection of Hereford as the place 
Convention of meeting for 1907 the Convention is 
ine ing the invitation of the Hereford 
and After. accepting the invitation of the Heretord- 


shire Photographic Society, with whose 
offer of hospitality is joined a hearty assurance of hospi- 
tality from the municipality. In electing to the Presidency 
Mr. Alfred Watkins, of Hereford, the Council has not 
merely done the inevitable thing in view of its 1907 venue. 
It has recognised Mr. Watkins’s position in the photo- 
graphic world as that of one whose name is a household 
word, and whose writings entitle him to be looked upon as 
the holder of views formed only after a long series of 
experiments. 


* * ® 
Convention By the adoption of a rule proposed by 
patil S Mr. E. J. Wall and afterwards modified, 
aces: on the proposition of Mr. (CAE 


Bothamley, the Convention finally enunciated the policy 
that whilst it welcomes invitations from towns where its. 
meetings may be held, it may take the initiative in choos- 
ing a place, and that by adopting this course it may hold 
its meetings at places which are highly desirable from its 
point of view, and yet cannot be expected to invite the 
Convention. The discussion which followed the proposi- 
tion showed that the members were content to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Council, and the publication of 
their policy and motives should be to the advantage of the 


Convention for the future. 
¥* * * 


Photography ‘The Austrian Reichsrat, which may be 
a Fine Art. compared to our House of Commons, 
has definitely decided that photography is not a mechanical 
process, but a fine art. This decision, whilst it may at 
first sight seem somewhat ludicrous, is of considerable 
interest to professional photography in Austria, because it 
frees it from certain stringent laws as regards apprentice- 
ship, etc. This decision will not, of course, affect the 
opinion of those men like Mr. Joseph Pennell and others, 
who consider photography but a base and degraded 
mechanical art; nor will it improve the pictorial quality of 
the average work, though it may hereafter be quoted as a 
still further proof, by some writers, that the contentions 
which they have always somewhat blatantly upheld are 
correct, and have now received the stamp of the Reichsrat. 
* * * 


The Muddle Ai a recent meeting of the R.P.S. a well- 
of the known spectroscopic worker was called 
Spectroscope. 5, order for showing the spectrum with 
the red end to the left and not at the right, as has been 
recently decided by some of the leading scientific societies. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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This is somewhat confusing at first, as we have all of us 
been for so many years in the habit of doing just the 
reverse, which really seems the most reasonable method 
after all, for we are still in the habit of talking of the 
A, B, C, D, and E lines, and it comes but natural that these 
should run as one reads. Even if we throw over this 
system and adopt the more universal scientific method of 
talking of Ha, Hj} and y, we still have the anomaly that 
these read from left to right, and it is quite possible that 
Na,, Na., will not be recognised as the familiar D, and 
Ds. Then again D,, the well-known Helium line, wants 
renaming, and the familiar HK lines in the ultra-violet 
must be called Ca. Supposing we accept the whole of 
these revisions, we are then met with the difficulty that the 
complexity of spectra of such simple elements as calcium 
is so great that one would have to continuously refer to 
an index of spectra to know what line was meant. One 
might also argue that the now accepted method is wrong 
on the ground that the wave lengths first visible are the 
extreme red, and as the colours brighten so the wave 
lengths shorten; therefore the logical way would be to 
record them, as we now read, from right to left. 
* * * 


Dissolving 


A writer in the “St, Louis and Canadian 
Hydroquinone. 


Photographer” states that if any diffi- 
culty is met with in dissolving hydroquinone, or if it 
crystallises out of solution in cold weather, the remedy is 
to add a little “ wood aleohol” and shake well. The term 
“wood alcohol” is somewhat vague, and may mean either 
methyl alcohol or wood naptha, which latter is sometimes 
called wood spirit. Neither of these additions prove satis- 
factory in our hands. Both tend to produce a discoloured, 
cloudy solution with an unpleasant smell, and the solvent 
effect of methyl alcohol does not seem to be very great, 
though the wood naphtha is more effective. On the other 
hand, ordinary absolute alcohol rapidly dissolves the hydro- 
quinone, and gives a clear solution. Very little is required, 
but absolute alcohol is expensive, and we do not see why 
it should be resorted to when plain water is just as effective. 
Concentrated solutions crystallise out readily when the 
temperature falls, but if the hydroquinone does not exceed 
eight grains per ounce of hydroquinone stock solution we 
find no trouble in keeping the solution through cold 
weather. Solution in the first instance is greatly assisted 
by using hot water, and possibly a solution so made is less 
likely to crystallise out than one made in cold water. It 
is, however, unwise to use boiling water, as this tends to 
produce colouration. The best method is to add the hydro- 
quinone to a cold solution of the preservative, and then add 
hot water in small quantities, and shake well between each 
addition. When all is dissolved cold water can be added 
to make the required total bulk of solution. By this 
method solution is complete in a few minutes, while some- 
thing like twenty-four hours is required if cold water alone 
is used. 

* * * 


Loss of 
Brilliancy 
in Negatives. 


There is a tendency for negatives made 
in the hot weather to lack brilliancy, 
the shadows being veiled though full of 
detail. Where this occurs there are 
several points to look to, any one of which may be causing 
the trouble. The increased strength of the light may be 
to some extent unallowed for in exposing, with the result 
that the plates are over-timed. The temperature of the 
developing solutions rises above the normal, and as a 
consequence these solutions are more active. They should, 
if possible, be cooled either by setting the bottles, or 
if concentrated stock solutions are used, a jug of water 


for mixing the developer, in a mixture of crushe 
and salt. Failing ice a pound of crystals of ammo 
nitrate may be added to a pint of water placed in a, 
porcelain or wooden tank, and on solution the tem 
ture will be found to fall many degrees. The deve 
may be set in this nitrate of ammonia solution to 
Tt is usually well to add a little more bromide te 
developer in the hot weather and to diminish slighth 
amount of alkali, though in modifying the formula 
should be taken to avoid any prolongation of dey 
ment which might start frilling, or at all events, a 
gerous softening of the gelatine. The dark-room wi 
may be looked to, for if of ruby fabric the bright _ 
of spring and early summer may have bleached it 
ciently to render it inefficient. “Another cause of 5 
fogginess is to be found in the condition of the inte 
of the camera. If the blackness of the surfaces 
become impaired, or even if a film of lightish dust 
settled, sufficient light may be reflected to produ 
distinct veiling of the shadows of the negatives. 
ther, a camera left in a hot, dry, studio, particularly 
be a piece of new apparatus, may warp somewhat, or 
glue attaching the bellows dry excessively and come ay 
with the result that slight leakage of light occurs. 
camera should be carefully examined with a view 
this and any suspicious points attended to, 


* * % 
Specimens We have frequently advocated the 
oF Ortho- of orthochromatic plates with li 
Wot filters for certain classes of work, g 


as the photography of inlaid furnit 
while for picture copying and a large proportion of Ie 
scape and local view work their use has been obvi 
for many years. Even amongst the ranks of amat 
photographers there are thousands who not only do 
understand the principles underlying orthochrom: 
photography, but who do not quite appreciate the gair 
a colour-corrected photograph. If this be so amon 
those who are users of dry plate or film it will readily 
seen that the general public understand still less. It won 
we think, be worth the professional worker’s while to m: 
a few specimens showing the great advantages accru 
from the use of the colour-sensitive plate and to h 
these displayed in the reception room. A water col 
or chromo-lithograph of about eight inches by six ri 
be photographed the same size on an ordinary plate ¢ 
on an isochromatic plate with a suitable screen, and © 
original and both reproductions could be framed togeth 
Two or three vases of yellow, orange and blue could 
photographed in the same way on both kinds of plate, 
even a test colour chart could be employed. The origin 
should be selected with a view to the production of str 
ing examples. The advantage of such specimens wot 
be two-fold. They would attract attention and impr 
one’s clients with the fact that the worker understood t 
higher branches of his profession, and they would 
many cases lead to additional work by suggesting 
visitors to one’s establishment the photographing of pai 
ings or objects of art. The preparation of the specime 
should not occupy more than a few hours if undertak 
systematically, and we should suggest the use of a yello 
green sensitive plate with adjusted filter, increasi 
exposure about thirty times, unless the worker is acc 
tomed to handling red sensitive ortho-plates. 


* * * 


Portable Much has been heard from time to tir 
Light Filters. 6+ ihe necessity of employing special 


worked glass for the construction of light filters to 1 
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sed with the modern highly corrected lens. The last 
sar or so several of the firms making orthochromatic 
lates have issued light filters consisting of the stained 
alatine or collodion film without any supporting or pro- 
sting glass, and such stained films have been sup- 
lied with the idea of affording the means of making 
perimental exposures. We were discussing the matter 
ith a landscape worker the other day, and he admitted 
aat until quite recently he had carried two or three com- 
aratively thick cemented filters about three inches square, 
ut that he now used the stained film mounted on a card, 
hich was clipped to the front of the roller blind shutter 
r held inside the camera. The saving in bulk and weight 
as a consideration when doing a long day’s tramp, and 
9 far he had found no falling off in definition, even when 
sing such apertures as //8. We do not see why the film 
Jea should not be taken a step further and films issued 
jounted on a slip of black cardboard at the cost of a few 
ence. The filter could then be slipped behind the lens, 
rhich is undoubtedly the best position for it, just as 
eceived and without the necessity of any trouble in 
tiaching to card. A convenient method of holding the 
ard behind the lens is to cut two small V shaped notches 
r snips in the opposite ends and to screw into the wood- 
york two little round headed screws. The card may then 
e sprung into position and will hold quite firmly yet may 
ie removed in a moment. 


* * * 
jalation With the more brilliant lighting usually 
aves, obtained during the summer season the 


risk of halation is considerably increased, 
and the careful portrait worker takes 
teps to avoid what is a serious blemish to a good photo- 
waph. To back plates when loading them into the slides 
if a studio camera is so simple a matter that there is no 
xcuse for its not being done in every instance. If the 
lates are to be developed immediately after exposure it is 
vell to use a slow-drying backing preparation which may 
Je readily removed with a damp sponge as soon as the slide 
s returned to the dark-room. Where development is left 
intil the end of the day the backing should be, at any rate, 
learly dry before the plates are placed in the storage boxes. 
Chey will, of course, be placed film to film. It would prob- 
tbly be better to employ ready-backed plates in order to 
dbviate the risk of the backing causing the plates to stick 
together if not quite dry, and the extra cost is so slight 
that it is certainly worth while to the “one man” studio- 
worker in the saving of time. Another point, if the avoid- 
ance of halation is sought, is to use an orthochromatic 
plate. We believe one of our best architectural workers 
employs them with very satisfactory results for this reason, 
and only a day or two ago we saw a little interior of an 
ordinary room taken on such a plate in which two windows 
Were included, the sash-bars and even the details of the 
muslin curtains being perfectly clear and free from hala- 
tion. The plate had not been backed, thouch the result 
would in many cases be improved if this were done. We 
are, of course, referring to the use of the orthochromatic 
plate without a light-filter, for, as is known, halation is 
more pronounced when using the filter, owing to the 
diminished latitude, the plate possessing less opacity to the 
light forming the image. The orthochromatic plate ex- 
posed through a light-filter should invariably be backed, 
preferably with black backing. 

% * * 


Wanted! The wants of the photographer are 
humerous, and under this heading we might mention im- 
proved specimens of nearly every article that he uses. 
But the particular want that we have in mind is a com- 


paratively humble one, and possibly many photographers 
do not realise that it is a want. They think that they 
have it already, and do not realise the ill effects of its 
absence, which effects are subtle and difficult to detect, 
though very deleterious. The thing may appear simple, 
but it is not so in fact, for many brains have puzzled 
themselves vainly in attempts to supply the want, which 
is that of a good dead black. Dead black, so-called, 
“varnishes” are numerous, but none of them are really 
“dead black,” or as efficient as is desirable. Chemical 
methods of blackening metals are equally unsatisfactory, 
and, whether chemical methods, varnishes, or stains are 
used, the method that gives the nearest approach to a 
dead surface also gives one that either flakes off or be- 
comes glazed on very slight friction. A glance inside a 
camera will always reveal a quantity of white light re- 
flected from a number of so-called dead black surfaces. 
The lens mount, the woodwork, and the cloth-lined bellows 
all contribute their share, and there is no doubt whatever 
that the image on the plate is materially degraded or 
“fogged” by this reflected light. It does not appear that 
this should be one of the problems that can never be 
solved, but we doubt if it will be solved until lampblack 
is definitely abandoned as the pigment and is replaced 
by some other substance that will not polish on 
rubbing. It appears to us that the solution of the problem 
depends on this, but we have not found any suitable sub- 
stance, and cannot make any suggestion beyond one that 
the need of a good dead black is an urgent one. The in- 
efficiency of the ordinary varieties of dead black varnish 
is proved by the fact that we habitually use one as a black 
polish. One or two coats of the varnish and a slight rub 
with a cloth gives almost exactly the effect of polished 
ebony. 


*% % * 
Keeping Up to the time of writing we have had 
ue eto warm weather but no great heat. It is 


little use, however, suggesting methods 
which may reach our readers too late. and precautionary 
measures must be suggested beforehand. In the first place, 
those studios in which the sun strikes the glass are almost 
always the hottest. If, therefore, some form of blind can 
be erected which will prevent this, an important step has 
been taken. With a ridge-roof studio glazed on one side 
only, and that the north, it is a simple matter to run a 
screen of light boarding attached to a firm framework so 
that even at midday the sun’s rays will not reach the glass, 
while the light needed for photographic work with be quite 
uninterfered with. Where the worker is unfortunate 
enough to have his glass towards the south, south-east, or 
south-west, it is obviously impossible to so screen the 
glass, but even then we think a white calico blind, or 
blinds, might be fitted outside the glass and about a foot 
away from it, so that the direct rays of the sun were ex- 
cluded, the intervening air space being heated rather than 
the air inside the studio. The white calico would also re- 
flect the heat to a great extent, and if it obscured the light 
too much for rapid exposures it might be drawn up on 
its roller while sittings were being made. The white paint- 
ing of wooden studios aids materially in keeping them cool, 
and it is offen worth while painting a slated roof, particu- 
larly if the inside ceiling or match-boarding is near to the 
slates, the air space being slight. Very efficient ventilation 
must, of course, be arranged, the outlet being as near the 
ridge as possible, while the inlet should be near the floor. 
Ice is so readily obtainable, and at such a low price, that 
in very hot weather its aid in rendering the studio comfort- 
able may always be secured. A block of ice, especially if 


arranged in a little fernery with a tiny fountain, always 
makes the studio look delightfully cool. é 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN ART CRAFT. 


Mr. Horace Mummery in his lecture on “ The Picturesque 
in Landscape” dealt severely with attempts to produce by 
photography results that bear a resemblance to those pro- 
duced by other graphic methods, such as crayon sketches, 
etc. His point of view was, of course, that taken by all 
artists, but, unfortunately, it is not the point of view taken 
by all photographers, many of whom evidently have yet to 
learn that such resemblances are artistic crimes if 
produced intentionally, and misfortunes if they occur 
accidentally. 

The methods of every genuine artist are governed by his 
materials, not as a matter of compulsion, but intentionally, 
because long experience has shown that no good results 
can be produced otherwise. This law is well understood 
by every painter, sculptor, architect, or designer or crafts- 
man of repute in the big world of art, and, in that world, it 
is ignored only by the cash-at-any-price individual, who 
lives on “pot-boiling” and “taking in washing,” 
“ghosts.” Why then should it be ignored as much as it 
is by photographers? The usual argument, or rather ex- 
cuse, seems to be, “We don’t imitate painter’s methods, 
intentionally, but if a photograph happens to resemble a 
chalk or a water-colour drawing or sketch, what harm 
is there init? If a chalk drawing is pleasing and a photo- 
graph that happens to look like a chalk drawing is also 
pleasing, one should be respected as much as the other.” 
Arguments of this sort only serve to show the want of 
general art training among photographers, to which want 
we referred some time ago in an “ Ex Cathedra” note on Mr. 
J.C. Dollman’s lecture at the Society of Arts. The answer is 
simple enough to anyone who has been through that train- 
ing; and it is this: The only kind of photograph that can 
be called a work of art must exemplify the beauties of 
photography which are peculiar to photography. A result 
that resembles a chalk drawing shows evident want of con- 
sideration of these special beauties, and never by any 
chance does or can resemble anything but a very bad 
chalk drawing. The contention that imitations are 
not made cannot be supported, for we have seen many 
of them. 

At various times and various exhibitions we have seen 
imitations of red chalk sketches, and of charcoal sketches 
on brown paper. We have seen imitations of engravings 
and of pencil drawings, and even imitations of pencil line 
work that must have required a deal of misdirected energy 
to produce. These things had none of the quality of photo- 
graphs, while, if they were to be judged as chalk, charcoal, 
or pencil sketches, only one verdict could be possible, and 
that would be “bad.” Any art student could easily repro- 
duce these efforts in the actual materials that they resem- 
bled, but we should feel sorry for him if he were to be 
so rash as to submit the results as examples of his own 
work to his master. The value of any artistic method or 
material depends on those particular qualities in which it 
differs from others. It is possible to make water-colour 
drawings and oil paintings that closely resemble one 
another, but there is no art in so doing, for both results 
are essentially defective. The one does not show the 
beauty peculiar to water-colour, nor the other that peculiar 
to oils. The same thing applies to photographs. The 


and by | 


more a photograph resembles the result of a different | 


method the less meritorious is it 


as a photograph and the 
less is its artistic value. 


It is sometimes argued that if a 


man cannot use crayons he is justified in getting as ne 
to a crayon result as he can with the aid of photograp| 
But a water-colour painter who cannot use oils and the 
fore tries to imitate them in his own media, does nothi 
more than waste time and lose reputation, and the ga: 
thing applies to photographers, though, up to the prese 
too many fail to appreciate the fact. 

This brings us to the consideration of what are ¢ 
peculiar beauties of photography that must be exemplifi 
in a photograph that claims to be a work of art. The fi 
is undoubtedly delicacy. Delicacy of drawing, delicacy 
detail, delicacy of gradation in light, shade, and shado 
All which can be attained in the craft of photography 
a manner that cannot be rivalled in any other craf 
and all which are often condemned, either separately 
en bloc, by the untrained artist on the very ground th 
nothing like these qualities is to be found in the work 
other craftsmen. Possibly he imagines that the wat 
colour painter neglects these particular qualities fro 
choice, but if he will spend, say ten years, in the stu 
and practice of water-colour painting he will find that an 
thing approaching the peculiar delicacy that is possib 
in a photograph is unattainable with brush and colour. I 


| will learn enough to regret this impossibility, while at ¢ 


same time he will learn how skill can render the limitatio: 
of a craft of small consequence by utilising to the utmo 
its possibilities. The want of the photographic type — 
delicacy in a fine water-colour drawing is rendere 
of no account by bringing out in full force a 
the beauties peculiar to water-colour and impossible ; 
photography. 

The second great quality of photography is the tru 
attainable. The true delineation of the form of the objec 
in front of the camera is of value and so also the trv 
representation of gradation, which involves the true repr 
sentation of distance and of perspective. Nothing br 
practical training will probably convince the average a 
photographer that these things are of any value, and eye 
that training may fail. When acquainted with the hop 
less inadequacy of brush, pen, and pencil for purposes ¢ 
absolutely true delineation he is apt to think that whe 
we may term truth of sentiment (which is the artist’s con 
pensation for want of true delineation, and is, in. fact, on 
of his most valuable assets) is the thing to be aimed ¢ 
in photography, while the other form of truth can I 
safely neglected. As a matter of fact, this quality we hay 
termed truth of sentiment is more of a subjective than a 
objective fact. The precise nature of the sentiment differ 
with the observer, and, while the painter can paint bh 
own impression of the sentiment (which is the truest an 
highest form of “Impressionism ”), the photographer ca 
only represent what is in front of his camera, and if h 
neglects to represent that truly, he neglects the greater pai 
of the truth that his craft is capable of giving. As a rul 
he does not consider this kind of truth to be of any value 
He thinks it is attained automatically, without his personé 
control; and, if he belongs to a certain cult, he consider 
the advertisement of his own valuable personality to b 
the touchstone of art in any work produced by himseli 
He is, however, wrong all through. The perfect delines 
tion attainable in the camera is very rarely attained, an 
very seldom is it seen on the walls of an exhibition. Tak 
for example the representation of distance, which is a mos 
difficult problem to the painter, and such a comparative: 
easy one to the photographer. How seldom do we sé 
photographed distance, and often a faked smudge that i 
supposed to represent it! 

The impossibility o absolutely perfect drawing is one 0 


the limitations that guide the painter into the path wher 
) the greatest possibilities of his craft are available. Thi 
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apossibility of representing anything that is not in front 
the camera is, or should be, a limitation (#.e., guiding 
yundary) leading the photographer to understand that 
, must make the utmost use of the unrivalled facilities 
f his craft in delicate and accurate rendering. Tf he 
eglects these he has practically nothing left of value, and 
1g result will only serve to illustrate the well-known facts 
jat the photographer is dependent on “ taking things as 
ley are,” and that his craft, minus its most characteristic 
ossibilities, is woefully inferior to that of the painter. 


—_—$<—<— <<< 


ALBUMEN VERSUS GELATINE. 


\ccorDING to some recent writers it seems to be an ad- 
xitted fact that prints on albumen paper are more per- 
nanent than are those made on gelatine papers. Also that 
hey possess better all-round qualities. The latter may at 
nce be conceded—according to the majority of opinions. 
3ut the former may be open to question—or at least so far 
s the modern method of produced albumen pictures is 
oncerned, It is an undisputed fact that there are hun- 
Ireds of albumen prints in existence that were made in 
he fifties and early sixties that, up to the present, show 
10 actual signs of deterioration so far as the image itself 
years evidence. The whites in some instances may show 
ome trace of yellowness, but the actual image is as strong 
md vigorous as ever. These facts are proof that albumen 
mrints have been made that are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, permanent pictures. This is very strong evidence, 
and it is probable that it is on this fact that some writers 
assume that albumen prints are more stable than gelatine 
ones, seeing that so many of the latter show unmistakable 
proof, after a very short life, of material change. 

Will, however, the albumen prints of the present day 
prove of the same stability as those of the earlier days of 
photography? We question it, as quite different con- 
ditions prevail now from those that existed some forty or 
more years ago, and it may be well to explain to modern 
workers what they are, although it is not the first time 
that the subject has been dealt with in these columns. It 
may be pointed out, at once, that prior to about 1860, all 
the albumen prints were, of course, made from collodion 
negatives, and they were toned and fixed in a combined 
bath, which was an excéedingly strong one and contained 
only hyposulphite of soda, chloride of gold, and water. 
The proportion of hyposulphite of soda was usually ten 
‘ounces to the pint of water. The toning of the prints was 
a slow operation, usually taking an hour or more and 
frequently much longer, so that there was no question then 
about their being completely fixed long before the desired 
tonés were obtained. Frequently, however; the bath was 
used long after it was quite exhausted of its gold, as is 
often obtained by sulphur toning. Yet many of these sul- 
phur-toned prints have withstood the test of time, and 
though the lights, in many cases, have become yellow, the 
images themselves are practically intact. 

Let us now examine the conditions under which these 
old photographs were made. In the first place the paper 


was distinctly different from the albumen paper of to-day. 
It was but comparatively slightly albumenised, and the 
albumen was heavily salted—containing about double the 


amount of chloride that is used at the present time. This 
vaper was sensitised on very strong solutions of nitrate of 
silver—usually from eighty to a hundred grains to the 
ounce of water, and no organic acid whatever was added. 
Here we see at once some of the differences prevailing then 
and now. But this only a part and not, perhaps, the most 
important one. The negatives made up to the time just 
referred to were developed with pyrogallic acid and were 
made very dense, and often took a whole day to print. The 
kind of density then was, again, different from what is 
termed density in gelatine negatives. Although the high 
lights were so very strong, the shadows were clear glass, 
and, as a consequence, when printed, the shadows were 
strongly bronzed. The bronzing, however, disappeared in 
the strong toning and fixing bath. When the prints were 
taken from the printing frame the image usually showed 
strongly on the back of paper, thus proving that it was 
largely in the paper itself, and not confined, as at present, 
only to the albumen on its surface. It necessarily con- 
sisted of a large quantity of metallic silver, which re- 
quired, as a matter of course, a considerable deposition of 
gold in order to obtain the rich purple tones then in vogue. 
Hence it will be realised that by reason of the large quan- 
tity of metal of which the image was composed it could 
better resist deleterious influences than would the ex- 
tremely attenuated ones such as we get on modern lightly 
salted and lightly sensitised albumen paper when it is 
printed from weak negatives of the present day. If any- 
one will take the trouble to unmount one of the very early 
albumen prints, and examine it by transmitted light, he 
will at once see how exceedingly strong is the image, and 
how much it is in the paper as compared with a modern 
albumen. picture. 

In the early sixties iron generally superseded pyrogallic 
acid as a developer, but the negatives were still made very 
strong and dense. In fact, at that time density was one 
of the qualities looked for in a good negative. It was 
about this period that the alkaline method of toning 
became universally adopted, and the old toning and fix- 
ing bath abolished. Few old family albums there are that 
do not contain some carte portraits, taken about that time, 
that still show no sign of fading. At that time long wash- 
ing was considered necessary in order to secure stability, 
and ten or twelve hours were often given. In some cases 
even the prints were left in water from the Saturday night 
until the Monday morning. This long washing was, of 
course, a fallacy which has long since been dispelled, and 
it obviously had some injurious action on the pictures, yet 
owing to their robust constitution, they withstood it. 
But we much doubt if albumen prints of the present day 
would do so without a considerable loss in tone and 
vigour. 

Apart from the strongly salted and sensitised paper that 
used to be employed at the period to which we refer, it 
will be seen from what has just been said that the nega- 
tives, by reason of their great vigour, were an important 
factor in the case, as they caused so much metal— 
silver and gold—to be reduced in the printing and 
toning. Weak negatives were of no use with the old 
albumen paper. 

The object of this article is to point out that the old 
albumen prints made forty or fifty years ago, good as 
many of them still are, cannot be taken as conclusive evi- 
dence, as some writers seem to have done, that present day 
albumen pictures, made on the modern highly albumenised 
and lightly-salted and sensitised paper, printed from com- 
paratively feeble negatives, will prove so much superior, 
as regards permanency, to those made on gelatine ones—all 
things, as a matter of course, being equal in the care 
bestowed on their production. 
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TRICHROME CARBON PRINTING. 


PROBABLY no one cause militates 
chrome carbon printing as much ag the supposed difficulty of 
multiple double transfer. The idea of difficulty, however really 
springs from failure to recognise that the conditions that might 
cause trouble with the transfer of a print printed deeply in a 
single tissue (thus giving an image in comparatively high relief, 
with abrupt steps from light to deep shadows) do not apply to 
the lightly printed images forming trichrome carbon prints, as 
the deep shadows in the complete print consist of three thin 
images separately transferred. 

Thin transparent celluloid, is I am convinced, the most con- 
venient temporary support to employ ; held upon a piece cf opal 
during development it allows the depth of image to be correctly 
judged; there is, of course, no stretching and no absorption: 
a decided advantage in making a number of prints, as t'me is 
gained in drying between successive transfers. 

The Sensitising Formula. 

Sensitising should preferably be done in a bath of fine recrys- 
tallised, or granulated bichromate, without the addition of 
ammonia as there is a slight tendency to frill with trichrome 
tissues ; two minutes’ immersion is desirable, as that time 


ensures complete diffusion of the sensitising solution through 
‘the tissue. 


against the adoption of tri- 


Timing Exposures, 

Approximately correct exposures will be in the ratio of two 
‘for the yellow image and one for the red and for the blue; 
as the needful exposures are very short the use of an actinometer 
‘for each exposure is not generally convenient, but a reliable 
method is to guage the strength of the light by any actinometer 
with which one is familiar, that is to say, to measure the time 
taken to secure a standard tint and to give proportionate time ex- 
posures to the three images. 

Absolute uniformity and correlation between the three ex- 
posures is not likely to be secured, but when a number of prints 
of slightly varying depths have been developed they can, by 
superimposing the images on the celluloid, be separated into 
threes which combine harmoniously together. 

The Temporary Support. 

The celluloid temporary support must be waxed each time 
before use, using as little waxing solution as possible to form 
a film on the celluloid, which should be at least two inches larger 
in each dimension than the transfer paper it is intended to use. 
Support the celluloid on a piece of opal during development ; this 
allows the hot water to be splashed on the «elluloid without fear 
of buckling, and enables the progress of development to be 
readily judged. When the prints are considered to be correctly 
developed they should be put into cold water to stop the action, 
and may then be matched in threes by putting yellow, red and 
blue images on each other, judging their correctness, any image 
too deep being put back in the hot water for further develop- 
ment, or employed with other deep images to form a dark print. 


How to Transfer. 


Tissue and transfer paper should both be cut in the sal 
divection of the band, the expansion of paper being negligi| 
in the direction of the length of the reel of paper, but apprecial 
in the width ; the image on the celluloid will, of course, be larg 
than the negative by the degree of the expansion of the tissu 
the transfer will, however, have expanded in the same degree, 
register will be assured, expansion of the transfer being consta 
each time of wetting, provided the soaking is sufficient, 
yellow image may be transferred without previous drying—4 
transfer paper, preferably a smooth single transfer, having py 
viously been soaked in cold water for at least half an hour, a: 
then in hot water 130-150 deg. Fah., till the coating of harden 
gelatine feels soft and slimy. When this condition arrives, p 
the transfer back into cold water and then bring into ccnta 
with the yellow image on the celluloid and lightly squeegee. 

The celluloid and paper should then be laid flat to dry, as 
hung up there is a risk of the paper, in shinking during dryin 
buckling the celluloid and so splitting from the image. IE, ho 
ever, laid flat to dry, the paper in shrinking will cause § 
celluloid to curl to a slight but regular curve but will not buck 
it. Allow to dry spontaneously in a warm room. The pri: 
when dry will generally strip itself without assistance. 

When stripped it is necessary to remove the waxing compoun 
adhering to the yellow image before applying the red imag 
This may be done by rubbing the surface with a rag wetted wil 
a mixture of equal parts of benzole and turpentine, .nd ther 
while still wet, rubbing with a little tripoli on a rag, polishing - 
with a clean rag and the benzole-turpentine mixture. Allow ? 
dry and then put in cold water with the red image on it 
celluloid base, allow five minutes for expansion, then put bot 
into a transfer solution made of 1 oz. Nelson’s No. 1 cut gelatin 
to 60. ozs. water. This weak mixture will readily liquefy whe 
warmed and remain fluid at 70 deg. Fahr., which temperatur 
should not be exceeded. Bring the two images into contaei 
avoiding air bells, withdraw from the solution, placing the pape 
downward on any rigid support ; the celluloid image can then b 
gently shifted until in register, then held in position by one hanc 
while the squeegee is applied lightly. 

The adhering images must then be allowed to dry spontaneously 
as before. When stripped, the compound yellow-red print must 
be freed from the waxing compound, soaked in cold water with 
solution, adjusted and squeegeed as before, dried and stripped 
If a glossy surface print is desired the print may be left as it 
is, otherwise it should be rubbed with the benzole-turpentine 
mixture, the tripoli not being needed as there is no longer any 
question of securing contact. 

The celluloid before rewaxing should be washed in warm 


water to remove any trace of gelatine adhering from the transfer 
solution. 


A. C. Branam. 


Tue British JourNat oF PuorocrarHy—the “Times” of the 
photographic world—says “A.A.O.,” has been stirring up photo- 
graphers to impress themselves rather more upon the twentieth 
century. It thinks that some of them are a little medieval. It has 
urged them to consider various ways of advertising their business. 
Certainly all of us must keep up with the procession if we want to 
hear the music. If the photographic art needs any helper, we cer- 
tainly feel as ready to help as any barrister is ready to rush to the 
defence of injured innocence—for a consideration. Why should 
not photographers seriously set themselves to supplying photographs 
of all the topical events which lend themselves to such representation, 


and which are suited for reproduction by the engraver. And send 
them to us to engrave. We put to them the “ hypo”-thesis that 
there is a good deal to be made in this wav. 

“A.A.O.,” with apologies to 'T. P. O’Connor, M.P., or “All 


About Ourselves,” is the title of the last and first issue of a twelve- 
page journal, dated July, which has been published by Carl Hent- 
schel, Ltd., which, like the other bright one-issue journals which 
have emanated from Fleet Street, is good printing, and bright and 
breezy in matter, though naturally being “all about ourselves,” might 
draw on it the reproach of being egotistical, but in these days @ 
little or lot of this pays. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION OF THE UNITED 
HINGDOM. 


TWENTY-FIRST MEETING IN SQUTHAMPTON. 


;annual meeting was held in the Philharmonic Hall on Wednesday, 
president, Myr. E. J. Humphery, in the chair. 

s reported in our last, ‘the invitation of the Hereford Photo- 
phic Society was accepted for 1907, and a letter was also read 
m the Mayor of Hereford cordially seconding the invitation 
the society. 

the following were then elected on the council for the ensuing 
lye months :— 


'G. B. Bainbridge, Morpeth. Walter F. Potter, London 
“Harold Baker, Birmingham. Ralph Robinson, Redhill. 
Godfrey Bingley, Leeds. J. A. C. Ruthven, Dublin. 
G. E. Brown, London. F. G. Ryder, Southampton. 
Henry Coates, Perth. P. R. Salmon, London. 
6. G. Cook, Southampton. F. H. Sanderson, Cambridge. 
Ww. J. Croall, Edinburgh. T. Seotton, Derby. 
TT. R. Dallmeyer, London. A. Seaman, Chesterfield. 
_W. E. Dunmore, London. H. M. Smith, London. 
Alfred Ellis, London, W. H. Smith, Purley. 
§. H. Fry, London. Henry Spink, Brighton. 
T K. Grant, London. W. Taylor, Leicester. 
C. B. Keene, Derby. G. T. Vivian, Southampton. 
Sydney Keith, Hounslow. J. H. Walker, Leeds. 
 Furley Lewis, London. E. J. Wall, London. 
©. Phipps Lucas, London. HH. Snowden Ward, London. 
F. J. Mortimer, London. Maj.-Gen. J. Waterhouse, 
_ A. F. Mowll, Liverpool. L.S8.C., London. 
_ G. W. Norton, Oxford. J. B. B. Wellington, Elstree. 
_ Rev. T. Perkins, M.A., A. Werner, Dublin. 
Blandford. S. H. Wratten, Croydon. 


‘Mr. E. J. Wall, who was unable to be present, proposed that 
© invitation should be accepted for the 1908 meeting, and that a 
ommittee of five members be appointed to determine the ‘town for 
hat occasion, and to report to the Council. After considerable dis- 
ussion and numerous amendments, it was unanimously adopted 
hat: “Whilst the Convention will welcome invitations to hold 
nnual meetings at particular places, they do not bind themselves to 
wecept such invitations, and that it be the duty of the Council to 
‘port ab each annual meeting as to the place or places which they 
sonsider suitable for the following meetings.” 

Mr. F. A. Bridge, ‘the hon. sec., proposed a hearty yote of thanks 
‘0 the local committee, and Mr. S. G. Kimber, for their arduous 
abours, which was duly acknowledged. A hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to the hon. sec., and the members paid a visit to ‘the 
Ordnance Survey Department, and thence to the group, the repro- 
duction of which was given in our last, and the key to the same 


being issued with this number. 

The annual dinner was held at the South-Western Hotel in the 
evening, the Mayor, Councillor H. Cawte, and Colonel Grant being 
amongst the visitors. 


After the loyal toasts, Mr. C. Hf. Bothamley proposed “ The Photo- 


eraphic Convention of the United Kingdom,” which was responded 


to by Mr. F. A. Bridge, who said that the future of the Convention was 
very Jargely in their own hands—a fact he did not want them to 
fail to realise. The way to ensure success was to 'take an even greater 
interest in its works and doings, and he wanted them to make the 
Convention a mirror through which could be seen ‘the present and 
future of photography and photographers. He referred to the splen- 
did welcome they had received at Southampton, and said they were 
all very much obliged ‘to the local gentlemen who had worked to 
ensure comfort and success. Southampton possessed an excellent 
camer2 club, and the officers were hardworking men, who were doing 
their best for the advancement of photography. He had great 
pleasure in propesing “Success to the Southampton Camera Club.” 

Mr. Burrough Hill (President) was the first to respond on behalf 
of the local club, and he spoke of the great energy and enthusiasm. 
which had been displayed by their secretary (Mr. Kimker), to whom 
much of 'the success of the club was due. He gave up a lot of time 
to the work of the club, and he deserved their best thanks. Mr. 
Hill referred to the natural beauties with which Southampton 
abounded. 

Mr. Kimber. (the local secretary) also responded, and said 
he considered it a very great honour .to be allowed to reply in 
conjunction with the President. Mr. Burrough Hill had rendered 
he club splendid service, and they could not speak too highly of 
all he had done for them, The Southampton Club had been in 
existence for ten and a quarter years, and he thought he might. say 
has during that time they had made themselves known in the photo 
graphic world. They esteemed it a great privilege to. entertain the 
eading lights of the photographic world, and he was sure the club. 
would benefit, by the visit of the Conyention. He acknowledged the 
many kindnesses which had been shown the club by many of the 
best photographers of the day, and he desired to take the oppor; 
unity of thanking Colonel Grant for having conducted them over 
he Ordnance Office that day. 

Mr. Horsley Hinton proposed the toast of “The Visitors,” and 
mentioned that they had representatives present from all parts of 
the world, including Australia, France, Belgium, and Holland. 

The Mayor suitably responded to the toast, and expressed the 
hope that the Convention would enjoy increased success and pros- 
perity now it had “come of age.” 

Mr. Rouse (Australia) and Mr. Ernotti also responded. 

Mr. G. Davison proposed “The Health of the President,” which 
was enthusiastically drunk, and other toasts were “The Press” and 
“The Ladies.” 

On Thursday an excursion was made to the New Forest, Lyndhurst. 
being the starting point, and, notwithstanding a brief but sharp: 
thunderstorm, a most enjoyable day was spent. 

In the evening a paper by Mr. A. W. Clayden was taken as read, 
and Mr. Horsley Hinton also spoke on “ Combination Printing.” 
Following these was a chat by Mr. F. Martin Duncan explanatory of 
his extremely fine series of cinematograph pictures of insect life,. 
which, judging from the frequent rounds of applause and the large 
audience, was most thoroughly appreciated. 


METHODS AND HISTORY OF THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


Cotonen Grant delivered an interesting and highly instructive paper 
dealing with the methods employed at the Ordnance Survey Depart- 


‘ment. Although, he remarked, in introducing his subject, the 
programme stated his notes would be in reference to the processes of 


photography employed at the Ordnance Office for the reproduction 
of maps, he thought it might be interesting to them if, with the 
chairman’s permission, he prefaced his remarks with a few notes on 
the history of the Ordnance Survey itself. In the short time at his 
disposal, it was impossible to give the history properly, and there 


would be a great deal he would have to leave out which 


might be of interest to some, put he could not under 
the circumstances help that. He was, he said, afraid that 


survey and the reproduction of maps was @ Very serious Subject, for 
he had been thinking all day whether there was not some humorous 
side to the question, and after going back over thirty years he 
could not think of one single joke in connection with it in all that 
time, and would be bound to treat the matter seriously. But 
with reference to survey and map reproduction, he could not do 
better than quote from a book, which was published thirty years 
ago, which stated that there was perhaps no great national work 
in this country which had hitherto been so little appreciated or 
understood as the Ordnance Survey. Certainly geographers and men 
of science, both at home and abroad, had learned to estimate it at its: 
true worth, but, except in Treland and Scotland, where it had made 
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more progress t, 
were somewhat 
ful 
ma 
to-d 


han in England, and where its uses and advantages 
better known, the general public were by no means 
y alive as yet to the great national value of accurate large-scale 
ps. Thirty years ago that was absolutely true, and it was true 
ay. The objects to which national maps might be put were the 
following—the valuation of property for the equitable adjustment of 
taxation and assessment, the sale and transfer of land, railway and 
other civil engineering works, such as the construction of roads and 
canals, large sanitary and drainage schemes, military engineering 
works, hydrographical, geological, and mineral surveys, the reclama- 
tion and improvement of waste lands and of land from the sea, 
transactions affec ing land as between landlord and tenant, statistical 
surveys, and the setting out and adjustment of parochial and other 
public boundaries. He mentioned them, he said, just to set them 
thinking and to help them to realise the usefulness of the work. 
After the Paris Exhibition of 1867, the French Government had 
& committee of officers to go into the whole question of 
of foreign countries. 


she survey 
They did so, and of the Ordnance Survey 
they said it was “a work without precedent and should be taken as 
a model by all civilised nations.” Speaking of the history of the 
Ordnance Survey he said it was now under the Board of Agri- 
culture, previously it was under the Office of Works, before 
that under the War Office and under the Master General of Ordnance, 
from which it derived its name. 
The first State survey that was made was probably after 1745 in 
Scotland, when it was found necessary, in order to follow the Scotch 
into the Highlands, to have a survey, and a map of one inch to the 
mile was made; this was not a trigonometrical survey. To get to 
the trigonometrical survey they must go on to the year 1784. It 
was then found desirable by astronomers to measure exactly the 
distance between the observatories, on, the meridian, of London and 
Paris, and that was accomplished, the English doing the English 
side and the French doing the French side, The base line was 
measured on Hounslow Heath. This was finished in 1786, and then 
having got that triangulation the Government decided to go on and 
have a general survey. The new triangulation was begun: from a 
‘base on Sa isbury Plain, and so the survey progressed on a scale 
-of one inch to the mile till 1824. In that year Ireland wanted a 
survey for the re-assessment of income tax, and it was decided to 
survey Ireland for that purpose, and as the small scale was considered 
inadequate, a scale of six inches to the mile was agreed to. 
‘Treland was ther surveyed at that scale, whilst England up to York 
had been only done at one inch to the mile. For once the sister 
island was satisfied that she had got the Government to do what 
she wanted, but he did not think she thought so long, for the income 
tax was raised by £50,000 a year. That survey in 1840 was finished, 
and the surveying parties came back ‘to England, and the country 
having now got a six-inch Survey saw the usefulness of it. Some 
people saw the advantage of a big survey, and twenty-five inches 
o the mile was the scale proposed and discussed generally, and 
between the years 1851 and 1860, Parliament could not make up 
its mind what to do. Then began that long controversy which has 
been well termed the “battle of the scales,” and which for eleven 
or twelve years seriously retarded the progress of the survey, and 
ed to a large waste of public money. Between 1851 and 1862 no 
fewer than three select committees and one Royal Commission 
deliberated on the scale for the survey, and fourteen bluebooks were 
presented to Parliament. In 1851 the six-inch scale was stopped, and 
the one-inch reverted to; in 1852 the six-inch was ordered again. In 
853-4 the Director of the Survey was for fifteen, months without 
orders for any scale at all. In 1854 the scale of one inch to the mile 
was partially adopted, and in 1856 Parliament sanctioned 
cution of the work on this scale, whilst in the 
refused the money for carrying it out. For twelve years the con- 
troversy went on, and £30,000 was lost. Now, the survey was made 
on the twenty-five inch scale, on which was, and is, based the smaller 
scales of the survey. The beginning of the survey was a triangu- 
“lation, and he wished to put some force into the statement. It 
seemed perfectly simple, but there were undoubtedly a number of 
people who think they could make a survey without a trangulation. 
It would be difficult to go deeply into the question, and there was 
not time for him to explain why they could not make a survey of 
three or four places and put them together and make maps. They 


he prose- 
following year they 


“must take his word for it, it could not be done. 


In a natio 
survey the truest economy 


was to grudge no expenditure requi 

to make the triangulation as accurate as possible, as it ¢9 

be made with the instruments available. It was, of course, not 

accurate as it was now, the chief instrument being a 36-inch th 
dolite, made by Ramsden about the beginning of the last centu 

and the work done with this instrument was, as the French } 
said, quite a record of accuracy at the time; but modern inst 

ments had enabled triangulation to be done with still greal 
accuracy, and the instruments of modern make and much smal] 
size would do equally good, if not better, work. The prinejy 
triangulation of the British Isles was begun in 1784 and finish 
in 1852, and by means of it the positions of about 250 trigonometry 
points were determined. Two principal base-lines and four bases 

verification were measured in the course of the triangulation, T 
former was situated on Salis ury Plain, and on the border of Lou 
Foyle in Ireland, and some idea of the excellence of the work 

measurement of the bases might be obtained from the fact that on 
subsequent occasion, when a portion of the Lough Foyle base w 
re-measured, it was stated that the only difference in the measm 
ments was only one-third of the finest dot that could be made wi 
the point of a needle. He had, he said, no time to enter into aj 
detailed explanation of the other scientific works which we 
carried on side by side with the large triangulation, such as ¢ 
astronominal observations, pendulum, levelling, tidal, and magnet 
observations, by means of w hich triangulation, besides being of u 
for the survey of merely a smaller area of ground, was extend 
into a means of determining the figure of the earth and the densi! 
of the earth, and, again, to assist in the solution of astronomic¢ 
and geometrical problems of the greatest magnitude. 

They must now proceed, he said, wilth the question of the repr 
duction of the maps themselves. This was done at the Ordnany 
Survey Office at Soton, and the Process was a most interestir 
one. In the library of the office they could see specimens of tt 
maps of the various types, from Ithe biggest scale, which was draw 
upon a scale of ten feet to the mile, down to the smallest, and j 
the former, ten feet to a mile or 1-500, was shown every lamy 
post and every gate, and every step to their houses. The mat 
were drawn to this scale at one time for every ‘town of 4,000 inhabit 
ants, but it became such a great business that when the questio, 
of revision of the Survey came to be considered, the Governmen 
came ‘to the conclusion that the municipal bodies ought to look afte 
it themselves, and the Ordnance Survey did not revise them unles 
the corporation asked them to do so, in which case they woul, 
have to pay ‘the difference in cost between the revision under th 
big scale and the Government scale of 25 inches to the mile. Th 
general survey of the whole of the country, which was done at th 
scale of 25 inches, contained ‘the area of every field, but it did no 
show the undulations. All the survey maps were done at the 25-inc] 
scale, and the smaller ones were reduced by photography. On th 
six-inch maps they gave the contours, which showed the relief o 
the country. Next to the six-inch they had the one-inch, and they 
showed the contours, and were published in various styles, and it 
both black and in black and colours. These were the new coloured 
editions. The one-inch scale was, ten or twenty years ago, considered 
to be quite a small one, but since the increase in popularity of 
motoring and bicycling there had been a demand for maps on smaller 
scales. In the library there was also to be seen one of Ramsden’s 
theodolites, which he had alluded to, and which was the first one 
used for a grand national triangulation. He then proceeded to explain 
the two processes used at the Ordnance Office for the reproduction 
of maps, which were not engraved ‘on copper plates. One was called 
Heliozincography and the other Vandyke. Both processes depended 
upon the principle that a bichromated colloid substance became 
insoluble in water on exposure to the light. The first was the pros 
cess of making the drawing on the zinc plate itself, then making 
a tracing on paper in lithographic ink, and transferring that bodily 
to the zinc. Then photography stepped in, and instead of making 
a drawing by hand in 1859 the process of Heliozincography was in- 
vented at the Ordnance Office. By this means, instead of making. 
a drawing by hand, the original drawing was photographed and a 
negaltive obtained. From this negative was made a bichromated 
gelatine print, and the print was laid down on the plate. The greab 
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sadvantage of this process to map making was that the gelatine 
int, having to be dev eloped in water, all accurate scale of ane map 
as consequently lost, due to the shrinking of the paper print. T 
nproved process of Heliozincography by which the negative was 
rinted direct on to the zinc plates without the intervention of any 
aper print at all guaranteed the fixture of the scale, for this impres- 
ion of zinc plate wags bound to be the same scale as that on t 
egative. This process was worked out and introduced into ‘the 
dnance Survey Office in 1893. But it was, he said, only just to 
ay that the process had been foreshadowed in theory some yea 
efore by General Waterhouse, although it had not been put in 
ractice by him. To obtain the best result 
f was always arranged to make the original transfers on enlarged 
sale, so as to reduce them in the camera. If that was done he 
It confident that the process of Heliozincography was the best 
rwocess at present existing for reproduction of maps which were not 
90 crowded with very small detail. He would remind them that 
n Heliozincography the zinc plate was made by printing through 


ne 
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SOME 


9eRHAPS the most remarkable feature of modern photography :s the 
way in which the camera is rapidly replacing the eye of the skilled 
ybserver for all sorts of scientific investigations. The record is per- 
nanent, the fact it establishes cannot be easily explained away, and 
deductions based upon it can be reviewed and checked in a manner 
which was quite impossible when the sole evidence was a sentence 
or so in an observer's notebook. 

Nor is this all. There are ways in which the sensitive film sur- 

passes the retina and renders possible innumerable discoveries 
which, without it, would have been beyond our reach. I need only 
mention the marvellous revelations which the camera has made in 
the realm of astronomy and astrophysics. The camera, by prolonged 
exposure, can see things which no telescope, such as we can imagine 
can ever render visible to the eye. Photographic action is cumu 
lative, but if an object is not bright enough to affect the nerve 
endings in the retina within the tenth part of a second it will never 
be visible at all. 
In other branches of science the camera has rendered invaluable 
help by enabling us:to record events which are so brief or so rapid 
that the eye cannot follow them, such as the analysis of the gallop 
of a horse, the study of the ‘waves of air before a fiying bullet, and 
eyen the movements of the waves of sound. 

The cinematograph has given us yet another power, which has 
not been much used, but which might yield most instructive results. 
That is, to employ it for the moyements and changes which are too 
slow to be adequately realised. Hor instance, if a plant, such as @ 
sweet pea, were photographed from the same point of view at suit- 
able intervals, and the photographs were then combined and pro- 
jected on the screen in rapid ‘sequence, we might watch the growth 
and development of the flower, the processes by which the leaves 
unfold, and see the tendrils twisting round the supporting sticks. 
The same method might be applied to the growth of a man, by 
eombining a series of portraits taken under similar conditions, and, 
if the object were to point a moral, the actual debasement of the 
drunkard, or the restoration of the invalid to health and vigour by 
the use, let us say, of a patent food, might be witnessed by an 
audience in the time taken by the exhibition of a single film. 

All these properties of the photographic film meet with applica- 
tions in the realm of meteorological science, and the opportunity of 
reaching photographers by addressing this convention is too valuable 
to be missed. It is not necessary to ask that whenever any extraordi- 
nary event occurs a record shall be taken. Cameras are so numerous 
nowadays that some one who uses one is almost certain to take 
pictures of any extraordinary flood, any remarkable hailstones, or 
damage by wind and storm. But those who take them do not often 
send copies where they may be most useful, which is to the secretary 
of the Royal Meteorological Society, 70, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. There are, however, two branches of meteorological 


inquiry in which there 1s much to be done, and much that cannot 
be done without a considerable increase in the number of observers 
who will use their photographic apparatus for that end. 
The phenomena of a lightning discharge have been studied photo- 
graphically for about fifteen years, but there are still several points 


NOTES ON CLOUD PHOTOGRAPHY. 


anegaltive. About three years ago a process, now ca 
process, after the mame of its inventor, was introd 


if 


led the Vandyke 
uced, by means 
which the photographic camera and negative were dispensed with 
together. The zinc plate was prepared by priniting through the 
positive drawing itself, and therefore the subsequent operations 
were removed. He would not go into further details, because they 
ould see the operations in working order during their visit to 
the Ordnance Office the next day. He would only wish to point out 
to their attention that this Vandyke process gave no trouble in 
the case of reproductions from traving paper, but they had brought 
it to such a state of perfection that all their large plans were repro- 
uced by that method, although they were drawn on paper as thick 
nd heavy as Whatman’s hand-made paper, weighing 216 lbs. to 
1e double elephant ream. The size of the glass plates used at the 
office measured 45 by 30 inches, and it would be interesting to any 
photographer who had a knowledge of the old wet plate process 
to see the velocity with which practice enabled the operator to coat 
such large plates with the collodion merely by hand. 


upon which agreement is by no means general; while certain forms 
of lightning, such as the rare phenomenon called ball lightning, have 
been repeatedly described, but have not yet been photographed. 
Lightning is, of course, photographed at night. Rapid plates should 
be used, and the largest aperture the lens will bear. The camera 
should not be held in the hand, but should be fixed to its stand, 
or to some firm inanimate support. After adjusting the camera in 
focus for a distant object, exposure should be made in the direction 
in which the flashes are frequent, and as soon as a flash comes in 
the field of view the plate should be changed. This last is impor- 
tant. Ifa flash prints its image on the plate, and the diffused light 
of a subsequent flash, or from any other source, is allowed to fall on 
the same place, the image of the first flash is liable to be reversed, 
in accordance with the curious photographic phenomenon which I 
described to the Physical Society of London in 1889. Sometimes it 
happens that the flash is not reversed, but simply obliterated, but 
reversal is the rule if the diffused light falls on the plate subse- 
quently to the impression of the flash image. 

With reasonable care and luck, lightning photography is quite a 
simple thing, and the resulting picture may be most interesting and 
valuable from a scientific point of view, and a print should be sent 
to the Royal Meteorological Society. It is not possible here to 
even mention the numerous points which might be cleared up by a 
large number of photographs, but, to give an instance, if the 
camera is firmly fixed and the time of each flash is noted, it might 
well happen that two or more pictures of the same flash from dif- 
ferent points of view could be identified, and its whole form in space 
could be then determined. 

The camera must not be exposed through a closed window, 
but from the shelter of 2 verandah, or an open window.  Pro- 
bably all people feel a Sittle nervous when there is a heavy storm, 
and the feeling is excusable, for every flash which strikes the ground 
has its billet somewhere, and a certain type of discharge pays no 
attention to conductors or to the relative heights of buildings and 
so forth. But the interest of trying to catch the portraits of the 
flashes has a wonderfully soothing effect. If it is possible to con- 
duct the observations from the inside of a galvanised iron building 
the operator may be undisturbed, for it is probable that the inside 
of such a structure would be absolutely safe. 

The second direction in which the co-operation of photographers 
might yield valuable results is in the study of the rapid changes of 
the thinner and higher types of cloud. Tt is not an easy investi- 
gation to embark upon, but is much easier than is generally 
supposed. 

A good many years ago, 


I wanted a series of typical lantern slides 
of cirrus in order to illustrate a course of lectures, and as there 
were no such things in the market, determined to get them. I tried 
in turn rapid plates, ordinary plates, small apertures, and coloured 
screens. Sometimes I was lucky enough to get a printable result, 
but the plates were generally wasted. Over-exposure was the rule, 
afid over-exposure of so pronouncd a type that I was led to try the 
slowest plates I could obtain—namely, those sold as photo- 
mechanical. With these a short exposure and small aperture gene- 
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rally gives a result which may be carefully developed into a useful 
image. But the actinic conditions vary immensely with the time of 
day, the Season, and the Weather conditions, so that no rule can be 
given except that which comes by practice. A deep clear blue 
sky as background, allows a much longer exposure than one in which 
everything is a glittering silvery grey. Again, much depends on 
the Position of the sun relative to the cloud, the longest exposure 
being allowable when the sun is is at right angles to the cloud. 

Since it is practical Y impossible to be sure of the exposure, I have 
found it necessay to adopt a tentative method of development, using 
the old fashioned pyro and ammonia. The plate is first soaked in 
pyro, with about one quarter of the normal quantity of ammonia, and 
rocked for about three-quarters of a minute. If nothing shows in 
that time, a further quarter of ammonia is added to the developer 
and the plate again rocked, and so on, until the highest lights appear. 
When this happens they are allowed to gather density, and the 
plate is watched so that more ammonia can be added if there seems 
danger of a hard negative, such as would give a chalky print. With 
very thin gossamer clouds it may be necessary to resort to intensi- 
fication. 

It is thus fairly easy to get richly detailed pictures of very thin 
cirrus and cirro-cumulus clouds, but the whole process becomes 
much easier, and, therefore far more certain if the light is reflected 
into the camera from a black mirror placed so as to make an angle 
of about 33 degrees with the optic axis of the lens. This more than 
quadruples the exposure, and the result is denser and richer. 
negatives. 

Now, there are two distinct purposes for which cloud negatives 
may be wanted. To show their forms and changes of form; and 
for pictorial effect, such as for printing skies to land and seascapes. 

We are at once confronted with a difficulty. 
reduced to monochrome, as it must be in a photograph, the extremes 
of light and shade are far wider apart than they can possibly be 
in any print. Indeed, this difficulty is not restricted to pictures 
in monochrome. Even in works by the greatest landscape artists 
the contrast between the highest light and deepest shadow is vastly 
less than it is in the scene he attempts to delineate. It is like trying 
to reproduce a tune within a quarter of the compass of the original. 

To represent the form of a Piece of sculpture in such a way as to 
give a correct idea of its modelling we need to use a large part of 


and shade which leaves us only a narrow margin of shadow for 
the less luminous landscape. The difficulty is increased by the 
substitution of a monochromatic picture. We have no means of 
contrasting the shining white cloud, every bit of which is brighter 
than a corresponding part of the full moon, with a clear blue back- 
ground, except by representing the sky as dark. 

If, then, our object is meteorological, we must use our scale freely, 
and be patient when the uninitiated suggest that the pictures were 
taken by moonlight. For pictorial effect, to be used in combination 
with landscapes, we need thinner and flatter negatives, and must 
be content to lose many of the finer details of the sky in order to get 
the nearest possible approach to a satisfactory whole. Fortunately, 
the two things are not incapable of being simultaneously done, 
Negatives which are failures from a meteorological point of view, 
are often exactly right for combination work, and other negatives 
which can give vigorous prints full of detail often serve excellently 
for landscape work if lightly printed. 

There is, however, another difference. To get isolated studies of 
clouds the camera should generally be tilted up at a more or less 
high angle. Such negat‘ves cannot be properly used for printing 
a landscape, which would be taken with the camera looking hor- 
zontally. The perspective would be totally different, and the result 
of a combination in many cases ridiculous. For printing into a 
picture, the cloud negative ought to be taken with the same lens, 
and with the camera, at the same inclination. The only difference 
strictly allowable is that the rising front may be raised to its limit, 
but the level of the horizon should be marked on the negative at 
one side, and in using it for printing-in care should be taken that 
this mark coincides with the landscape horizon. 

A picture of an open andscape, such as a rolling moor, becomes 
an entirely different thing when a suitable sky is printed in, but 
it must be a suitable sky. I remember once seeing in a photo- 


grapher’s window a fine large picture with bold cumulus cloud 
but unfortunately the sunlight fell from the left upon the landscay 
and from the right upon the clouds, and the sky horizon was ‘abo 
level with the bottom of the whole picture. The effect Wi 
eminently unreal, even to the most thoughtless. 

High clouds of the cirrus type might be introduced into any sul 
lit picture, and even more beautiful results may be produced } 
using some of the exquisite alto clouds, but if heavy cumulus shoul 
be introduced their shadows have to be reckoned with. 

There is no need to say more on the pictorial aspects of clou 
photography for printing on paper, or into landscapes. But if th 
object in view is a series of lantern slides, then it may be interestin 
to some to give details of a simple device whereby the white clow 
can be shown with a background of blue sky. Cirrus and some Q 
the alto clouds have no grey shadows on them. They are whit 
threads and flecks, showing more or less of the blue backgroun 
through. 

Some years ago it occurred to me to try the ferro-prussiate proces 
for such clouds. I had in stock a quantity of quarter-plate lanten 
plates and photo-mechanical plates which had been left in a damyj 
loft for several years, and gave stained negatives. I took some o 
these, dissolved out all the silver salts with a strong hypo bath 
washed the gelatine films for about twenty-four hours, and ther 
resensitised them by soaking for half an hour in a ferro-prussiati 
mixture, such as would be used for paper. They were then rinsec 
under a tap to remove iron salts from the surface, and dried in the 
dark. Some of them showed crystalline figures, due to an exces; 
of iron. Thése were rejected. But the greater number were fret 
from this defect. When apparently dry, they were heated to about 
100 deg. Fak. over a closed stove to ensure perfect dryness, and 
after cooling, were exposed under ordinary negatives. After ex. 
posure they were fixed by washing, and the density adjusted by the 
use of exceedingly dilute hydrochloric acid. As thus obtained, the 
colouring matter was, of course, Prussian blue, which has rather 
a greener tinge than true sky blue. But on washing in water con- 
taining a trace of caustic alkali, part of the blue pigment is changed 
into a violet substance, and part even into the red hydroxide of iron, 
the effect of which is to neutralise the greenish tinge. It is neces- 
sary, however, to print the slide so that the sky is too deep a blue 
to begin with, as the toning is also a powerful reducing process.: 
For this reason also the alkali must be excessively dilute. The 
finished slide should look a little strong, or the detail will be lost 
when it is projected on the screen. . 

The final heating of the plate is very necessary, as the ron com- 
pounds are deliquescent, and are liable to soften the gelatine, and 
Cause it to stick to the negative, with disastrous results. Much, 
better effects could probably be produced by the use of carbon tissue. 
coloured with cobalt blue, ‘but no such material seems to be obtain- 
able. 

So much, then, for the pictorial side of cloud photography. What 
is there to be done from a scientific point of view? No easy task, 
for it is nothing less than the taking of series of photographs of 
some of tke higher clouds so that their changes of form can be. 
traced step by step. If we look up at a patch of cirro-cumulus, and 
then after a few minutes look again, the detail is often utterly 
different. Most of all is this the case with the beautiful wave and 
ripple clouds. 

In any such event, a series of a dozen or so of pictures, taken at 
intervals of one or two minutes, would show the processes by which 
the changes are effected, and would be likely to prove of the greatest 
interest and value. Storm clouds, the clouds attending a whirlwind 
or a waterspout, should be similarly traced. Even the cinemato- 
graph might be pressed into service to take a series. In some cases, 
such as a whirlwind cloud or waterspout, the exposures should fol- 
low one another at intervals of, Say, a second, or half a second; 
while for tracing the movements of wave clouds the intervals should 
be much longer. ; 

A print from such a film would be shown at the usual rate, with 
the result of quickening the movements of nature, so that they would 
be easily realised and understood, and the series of views when 
studied separately would tell more of the mechanics of these atmo- 
spheric disturbances than years of thought and observation withoub 
the aid of the camera. 

Photography is too often regarded merely as a pleasant pastime, 
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the camera as a costly toy, and it is the object of this brief note 

joint out some few directions in which, without straying from 
ursuit of what is strange or beautiful, its marvellous powers 

, scientific tool may be pleasantly exercised. 

the seekers after knowledge have passed through the age of the 

roscope and telescope, followed by the age of the spectroscope, 


COMBINATION 


| Prusipent, Laprms, AND GENTLEMEN,—Far from seeking the 
our of addressing ‘the members of the Photographic Convention, 
ied hard to persuade the powers that it was an ill-advised thing 
do, more especially as the subject upon which it was proposed 
sould address you is one upon which I have nothing new to say; 
,that the subject of combination printing should have been set 
m and given to me is of itself a somewhat gratifying fact. 

have been connected with photography sufficiently long to have 
nessed an almost entirely reversed feeling with regard to that 
ticular phase or application of pho ography which we com- 
nly call the “pictorial.” Time was, and not so very long azo, 
tthe aims and intentions of the pictorialist were, by the majority 
photographers, so much misunderstocd ‘that if a photograph did not 
strate the maximum qualities possible by the particular process, 
character was set down to the inefficiency of its author. It 
ttered not that the producer of the print claimed that, as the 
dure was, so he intended it to be; it mattered not that he asked 
be allowed to employ just as much or as little contrast as he 
yughs best; it mattered not that he definitely and deliberately 
parted to the image just the degree of definition which he thought 
; it was constantly said that an example of anything less than 
ximum contrast, maximum definition, maximum brilliance, 
s merely evidence that the author of the print could do no better 
on if he would. In those days—comparatively a few years ago— 
‘was with the application of photography to pictorial ends— 
though a man walked leisurely for enjoyment, and were ridiculed 
d condemned as being incapable of running even if he wished. 

All this, which was due to misunderstanding, is now, happily, 
anged, and simultaneously with the development of a more 
lerant and broad-minded view in other things besides art, greater 
yerty has, by common consent, been granted to the photographer ; 
d whilst those who in former times had to bear the ridicule 
d the mortification of being misunderstood, naturally feel grati- 
ation at now being recognised and appreciated, they may do 
1 to remember that they and workers of their class have, perhaps 
iconsciously, made such better recognition possible. 

I submit that in the early days of the new pictorial movement, 
uch of the misunderstanding on the part of the unsympathetic, 
as very largely due to the fact that so much of the work put forth 
iled to justify itself, however good the intention of its authors may 
ive been, but as greater executive skill has been acquired, and a 
tter acquaintance with the appearance of nature has been acquired, 
‘the productions of the aspiring. pictorialist has been in less need 
an apologist and an interpreter, and so has won toleration, if not 
solute approval. This applies as much to what is understood by 


le term combination printing as it does to the deliberate suppression | 


excessive detail or to unnaturally strong contrast. 
T suppose that ‘to everyone the term combination printing at once 
mveys the idea of employing two or more negatives for the produc- 
an of one result, and often when such combination has been effected 
le principle has been condemned on account of the ineffectual nature 
‘the result. It was pointed out that the relative tones of the various 
arts were not true to nature, that the joins of the various par‘s 
lowed and betrayed the method employed. Even the simples’ appli- 
ition of combination printing—namely, printing a sky from one 
sgative and a landscape from another, thus producing a single com- 
ined picture, was condemned—and why? Most often because it 
as said that an unnatural effect was almost cer‘ain to result. 

Given a case in w 
ave been so skilful 


y brought together that no suspicion of the com- 
osite nature of the picture is awakened, then unless special informa- 
on be voluntecred it is difficult to see how objection can be made. 

This may sound contrary to the code of ethics by which every good 
itizen directs his life, because it is equivalent to saying that the 


ondemnation of an act contrary to established law exists only in 
In the present case, however, I would 


S being found out. 


hich cloud and landscape from separate negatives 


but the present becomes, year by year, more and more the age of 
the photographic camera. No laboratory, no observatory is com- 
plete without it. With it, and particularly with its more elaborate 
and costly forms, there are many avenues of research, by following 
which important discoveries may be made, and meteorological photo- 
graphy is but one. Arruur W. CiaYpEn, M.A. 


PRINTING. 


suggest that there is no law, and therefore the condemna- 
tion of combination printing is in its being done badly, and 
then it not only betrays itself (that is not an important matter), 
but it produces an unpleasing effect, because the moment 
anything in a picture sets us thinking of how it is done, 
the esthetic pleasure in that picture is interrupted, if not, indeed, 
wholly destroyed. I think the whole idea of principle being involved, 
the resentment arising from the feeling that in combination printing 
a deception is being practised, arises from the fact that in earlier 
days every piece of photographic work was shown with a view to 
demonstrating what photography can do, and im such case it is 
obvious that to borrow a piece from one negative and add it to 
another would have been equivalent to making a false declaration; 
but the case to-day is this, that if by combining parts of several 
negatives one can get more nearly a representation of one’s personal 
impression, and yet one could not do it so well by any other means 
than photography, it shows that photography has been employed, 
deliberately by one who had a desire to express himself of the manner 
in which things impressed him personally, and, having no means at 
his disposal, no method within his power of doing so, he has em- 
ployed just so much of the photographic process as he needed, and 
no more, because the desire to express himself, and not an exposition 
of a process or personal skill, was paramount. 

But perhaps you may say that such arguments as I am advancing 


are unnecessary because you are a 
legitimacy of combination printing, 
which the photographic purist of a 
condemned. Well, then, I should 
our too readily consenting to prac 


ready quite willing to grant the 
and indeed of many other methods 
few years ago would have utterly 
like to utter a caution against 
ises which in themselves may be 


quite justifiable, because they may involve a degree of personal know- 
edge which few, if any, possess. 

Having seasoned ourselves into admitting the legality of combina- 
tion printing, there is a danger of our forthwith piecing together a 
portion of this and a portion of that, and the result seems good to us; 
esides, we are proud of our cunning and skill. Thus shall we be 
alling into the same error that an earlier generation of painters 
ell into who painted always in the studio according to tradition, 
until the Gospel of Naturalism taught them to seek fresh inspiration 
‘or every fresh picture by painting it out-o -doors, and painting it 
direct, thus having opportunity of corroborating the ideas which 
previous observation had engendered. 
Where is the photographer who has had even as much training 
in the observation of nature as the art student receives within the 
first few months of his novitiate. How, then, can the photographer 


rust to his own knowledge, his own ideas, as to whether this or 
hat portion suits another por‘ion. a 
It is because I feel that so few photographers have the requisite 


intimacy with nature to enable them to avoid the pitfalls in which 
practice abounds that I should hesitate to advise any to resort 
to it. It is because I feel so uncertain myself, because I can see 
how great are the possibilities of error, and how easy to commit 
them unwittingly, that of late I have myself entirely ceased to use 
combination printing. 
Few photographers have sufficiently keen perceptions, few can 
discern a discrepancy when the camera has given them a representa- 
tion sufficiently like to be recognisable. How many of us here can 
be quite sure how much darker or how much lighter a shadow should 
be when compared with the dark side of the object which casts the 
shadow, and for want of that knowledge, and because even in skilful 
hands the photographic plate does play us false in the matter of 
relative tones. Such intimate knowledge of physical facts is 


he 


eminently important, and when possessed it would prevent the public 
display of many a photograph which has brought discredit upon its 
producer, and contumely on. the craft to which all here are so 
interested, 

Still, despite the danger, no dou 


t some intrepid one will desire to 
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know how the combination of parts of several negatives can be 
brought about, but in this connection I am afraid I may incur your 
displeasure. 

It'is not very long ago that I demonstrated somewhat fully the 
two methods which I have myself employed before the London Camera 
Club, many of the members of which are present at the Convention, 
whilst still more recently I have had something to say of the matter 
before the Southampton Camera Club and other societies ; and whilst 
T have nothing new to add, still I felt you might expect something 
of a practical demonstration; but when I saw this hall I realised ‘that 
it would be impossible to show an audience anything like actual mani- 
pulations; furthermore, such a thing would occupy a very consider- 
able time, so not because T would spare myself trouble, but because 
I deem it more advisable to omit anything like practical examples. 

Whatever means one resorts to for combining parts of several 


negatives, there are but two main rules to observe. Firstly, 4] 
must be a system whereby such accurate registration of the suc 
sive parts to be printed that it will not be possible for anyon 
criticise the principle because ineffectually carried out; and, secon 
the practice must be founded upon such ample knowledge of naj 
and such fastidious care that it must appear as though it could 
have been otherwise in nature, and if you realise how difficult ¢ 
is I am not sure that you will not come to the conclusion that ¢ 
bination printing is only for the very few. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I would fain win your 
applause, and fearful that the matter of my 
may fail to interest, as I am conscious of an 
delivering, I at least hope to meet with your 
with the words of the program and 
short paper. 


| 


approval, if not y 
very brief disco 
inefficient manner 
favour by comply 
burdening you with onl; 

A. Horstry Hiytoy 


On Friday the excursion to Winchester and St. Cross was very 
largely attended, but photographic work was somewhat marred by 
continuous rain during the afternoon, and in the cathedral by the 
very considerable portion of the structure undergoing repair. 

In the evening a paper was read by E. J. Wall on “The Present 
Status of Colour Photography” (which will appear in our next), 
‘and examples of work shown by triple projection by the kindness of 
‘Sir Wm. Abney, who was unable to be present, and the ordinary 
three-colour slides by the Lumiére A, Company, Messrs. Sanger 


THe KEY TO THE 


With this issue of the “British Journal,” we give the key to the 
Convention Group reproduced last week. The short time between 
exposure and publication last week—less than twenty-four hours— 
did not permit of the key being prepared in a form convenient for 
reference, although it would have been possible to present a key 
made by the photographic method, which was adopted to secure the 
names of those present. As the method may be of use to others having 
to take large groups, we herewith reproduce the print, showing how 
the names were obtained. A glance at the reproduction will explain 
matters. Each member of the group was provided with a card 
seven inches square, one side of which was the request to (1) sign 
the name, and (2) hold the card before the face for a second expo- 


sure. On the other side of the card was a lange number, and ‘the 


Shepherd, Dr. Albert Norman, Miss Acland, Messrs. E. T. Bull 
Pfenninger, Alfred Watkins, Captain Lascelles Davidson, togetl 
with Lippmann results by Mr. Alfred Senior, Wood’s diffraet 
grating colour photographs lent by Messrs. Newton and Co., thr 
colour carbons by the Rotary Photographic Company, 
by Messrs. A. J. Newton and C. Phipps Lucas. 

Subsequently a brief show of “cinematography in colours” y 
given, with a few explanatory remarks by Captain Lascelles Davids 
and Mr. W. Friese Greene. 


CONVENTION GROUP. 


Kromsk« 


co ae 


a4 7h 


whole of the names are thus obtained at once. To avoid increasin; 
the size of the card the numbers are kept to two figures, and a large 
group; then one of ninety-nine provided with a second series of card 
from one to ninety-nine, but distinguished by stars, as seen in som 
of the figures. The only drawback to the plan is the time neede 
to distribute the cards, which may be such as to cause one or tw 
people to leave before the second exposure is made. Also the cos 
of getting the cards is altogether too high to make it worth while fo 
a photographer to get them printed for one or two groups only. Bu 
we should think that one of the large houses might very well plac 
a series of, say, 1-99 and 1*-99* on the market in 7-inch squares 


the blank side being available for the photographer’s printet 
directions. 
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THE ACTION OF ALUMS 


AND ALUMINIUM SALTS 


ON GELATINE. 


a 


EuMS possess the property, as-is well known, of hardening gelatine 
id raising the setting point of aqueous solutions. This pheno- 
enon does not appear to have been precisely studied, and it is 
sumed to be analagous to the insolubility produced by chromium 
Its. We decided to examine the question, and to study especially 
ie following points. 

1, The influence of the nature of the aluminium compounds em- 
loyed to raise the temperature of the setting point of gelatine 
lutions. 
9. The influence of the quantity of these compounds and the con- 
sntration of the gelatine solution on the setting point. 

3 and 4. The constitution and properties of the alumed gelatine. 
te Influence of the Nature of the Aluminium Compounds on the 


Setting Point, 

Besides aluminium sulphate and the potash and ammonia alums, 
ae effects of which are already known, -we have studied the action 
xercised by the chloride, bromide, and nitrate of aluminium on 
queous solutions of gelatine. = 

We have been able to prove that‘these salts practically raise the 
etting point with thes:same proportion of aluminium. 

The setting point of solutions of gelatine with the addition of 
Juminium salts is more difficult to determine than without the 
ame. For the latter pass practically from the liquid to the solid 
tate in about one degree, as the mass in cooling arrives ab a pasty 
tage very near the setting point. In the presence of aluminium 
alts, on the other hand, the sclution remains pasty for a very long 
ime before becoming solid ; the mass is then viscous in certain 
ases where’ the temperature is raised 15 degrees above the setting 
joint. In other cases the viscosity varies with the salt of aluminium. 
mployed, and it increases as one approaches this point. We con- 
= that the setting point is reached when on stirring the mix- 


are with a thermometer andvwithdrawing the latter vertically, the 
mall quantity adhering to the thermometer remains solid without 
dropping. 

The same effects may be produced, perhaps slightly weaker, by 
means of aluminia in statu nascendi, obtained by the action of 
equimolecular quantities: of ammonia and alum. An excess of am- 
lonia stops the action of the aluminia. The basic salts formed by 
he exact neutralisation of alum by ammonia behave in the same 
way as a non-neutralised alum. Finally, the alkaline aluminates 
xert no influence of the setting point. 


he Influence of the Quantity of the Aluminium 

‘Compounds on the Setting Point. 
In working with a 7.5 per cent. aqueous solution of gelatine, we 
have found that very small proportions of alum or salts of aluminia 
sensibly: increase the~setting point. The temperature increases a 
degree with 0.107 gm. of alumina per 100 gms. of gelatine, and 
as the proportion of the aluminium compound increased it was 
found that the setting point was raised till the propértion of 
alumina was approximately 0.64 gm. per 100 gms. of gelatine. 
The-setting point, then, is about 6 degrees higher. This maximum 
éffect is produced by adding to 100 gms. of gelatine the following 
weights of the various salts, which correspond to 0.64 gms. 
of alumina :— 


Potassium alum, Al, (SO,); K, SO, 24H,0. 


6.0 gms. 


‘Ammonia alum, Al, (SO,)3 (NH4). $0,24H,O 5.6 5, 
‘Aluminium sulphate, Al, (SO,); 18H)O 4.2 ,, 
39 ‘chloride anhydrous, Als Cl, 1.6 ;, 
) nitrate, Al, (NO3); 15H.O 4.3 5, 


Ti these weights are exceeded the effect of the aluming is not in- 
creased. 

When the strength of gelatine is altered it was found that the 
maximum of the setting point varied to an equal degree. It is Tdeg. 
for a 12 per cent. solution of gelatine, 3.5 deg. for a 5 per cent. solu- 
tion. Whatever may be the concentration of the gelatinous solu- 
‘tion, it is always the-same amount of alum which produces the 


maximum effect, that is, 6gms. of potash alum=0.64gm. of alumina 
per 100 gms. of gelatine solution. 


The Composition of Gelatine Mcdified by she 
Salts of Alumina. 

If a thin film of gelatine and alum is coated on a sheet of glass 
and then washed till the water shows no trace of sulphuric acid, 
it will be found that the alum is disassociated, and that the sul- 
phuric acid and the potassium are entirely eliminated ; it is the 
alumina alone that is fixed. 

When sheets of gelatine are immersed in a solution of aluminium 
sulphate and the latter titrated, it will be found that the solution 
will be impoverished, arid that the gelatine has fixed she alumina. 
On quantatively estimating the alumina and sulphuric acid in this 
solution before and after immersion of the sheets of gelatine it will 
e found that the ratio of the weights of these substances remains 
practically constant. 
The immersed gelatine appears then first to fix the alumina com- 
pound in the form of Al, (SO,)s, which the treatmen with water 
disassociates, the alumina alone being retained by the gelatine. 

It was now to be determined whether the alumed gelatine ought 
o be considered as a true chemical combination. For this pur- 
pose a 7.5 per cent. solution of gelatine was divided into equal 
parts, and increasing quantities of alum were added. These mix- 
ures, coated on glass, were dried, and then submitted to pro- 
longed washing in running water. The film stripped from the glass 
was again washed in water till the washing water showed no trace 
of alumina or sulphuric acid. The results were then dehydrated 
by washing with alcohol, desiccated, powdered, and analysed. The 
ollowing were the results obtained :— 


ACTION OF THE ALUMS AND ALUMINIUM SALTS ON GELATINE, 


Quantity of Quantity of Quantity of Quantity of Ash 
Alum Alumina Alumina fixed Sulphuric per 
Test added to 1,000 added to hy 100 Parts of | Acid retained 100 
No. Parts of 7.5 % 100 Parts Gelatine(after | by 100 Parts Parts 
Gelatine of washing), mean of of 
|. Solution, Gelatine. of several tests. Gelatine. Gelatine. 
--— | = | — = a 
1, | Check Nil. Nil. Nil. 
2. 1.85 0 23 59 
5, 4.75 0.59 mas 
4, 65 118 a 
5. 19 236 59 
6. 25 (1) 3.1 2 
te 38 475 3 
8. 75 9.4 op 


In the tests 1-5 it was eliminated from the Gelatine in the washing, which explain 
the increase in the proportion of alumina to the initial proportion. 

The tests prove that the quantity of alumina retained by the 
gelatine increases with the weight of alum employed till the gela- 
tine has fixed 3.6 per cent. of alumina ; beyond this point, what- 
ever may be the proportion of alum used, the weight of alumina 
contained in the gelatine remains constant. 

It would seem that in this case we have a true chemical com- 
bination. 

It should be noted that the greatest increase of the setting point 
of the alumina gelatine is obtained when that gelatine contains 
0.6 per cent. alumina, does not correspond with the greatest fixa- 
tion of this substance. 

The Proverties of the Alumed Gelatine. 

The alumed gelatine having fixed the maximum of alumina, that 
is to say 3.6 per cent., presents the same appearance as ordinary 
gelatine, but it swells much more slowly than the latter in cold 
water. 

Very dilute acids appear to have no action on the alumed gela- 
tine at ordinary temperatures ; but they disassociate it when they 
attain a certain concentration. 

The caustic alkalis and ammonia, even in feeble proportions, 
appear to destroy the combination and reduce the gelatine to its 
original condition. The alkaline carbonates act like the caustic 
alkalies, but act less energetically. 
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The preceding tests allows us to draw the following conclusions. 

1. That different salts of alumina and nascent alumina possess, 
like alum, the property of raising the setting point of aqueous solu- 
tions of gelatine. This property seems to be entirely due to the 
action of alumina; the same results being obtained with very 
different quantities of the various salts, when they contain the 
same weight of alumina. 

2. Of all the salts of alumina, alum produces for equal weights 
the least increase of the setting point, in consequence of its small 
proportion of alumina; for the Opposite reason anhydrous 
aluminum chloride produces, on the contrary, maximum effect. 


5. The setting point of aqueous solutions of gelatine inere 
proportionately to the quantity of alumina that is added, till 
corresponds to 0.64 gms. of alumina per 100 gms. of gelatine, w 
soever may be the salt of alumina employed. Above this quan 
the setting point remains constant and then decreases. 

4. The setting point varies with the concentration of the § 
tion of gelatine. 

5. Gelatine appears to fix a maximum quantity, about 3.6 gm. 
alumina per 100 gms. of gelatine, and to give up to water the a 
or salts which are combined with this base. It appears. to form 4 
with alumina a definite compound. A. anp L. LumibR 


SELECTIVE FOCUSSING 


IN PORTRAITURE. 


THE reproduction of a portrait in our contemporary the “Camera” 
leads its author, Mr. Felix Raymer, a well-known portraitist and 
writer in the United States, to explain the methods adopted to 
assigning different degrees of definition to the various portions of 
the photograph. As the method followed is one which may be easily 
applied, with variations, to other cases, we may reproduce a small 
portion of Mr. Raymer’s explanation : — 

“T will now give directions for focussing on this portrait as the 
method was followed out. First, the lobe of the nose was focussed 
on. Why? For the reason that it is nearer than any other part 
of the face, and, being nearer, it should have its proper place or 
weight in the picture, which would be nearer to the beholder of 
that picture. In addition to this, it must be remembered that 
the light is concentrated at that part of the face as strong, if not 
stronger, than any other part of the face. The strongest concen- 
tration of light should receive the strongest concentration of focus 
to be in perfect harmony. 

“Next, the side swing of the camera was used until the near or 
light shoulder was brought into focus, which at the same time 
lessened the distorted effect of the far or subordinated shoulder. 
Without the use of this side swing the near shoulder would have 
been out of focus, and so would have been the far shoulder, so that 
the focus would have come through the central parts of the drapery, 
making the near and the far shoulders have a distorted effect. 
The near shoulder being the one at which the light is concentrated, 
should be the one at which the focus is concentrated, so that the 
swing is used until that effect is secured. Now we take a look 
over the entire field. We see that the centre of the face is focussed 


at the parts that are accentuated by the light, but as the eye tra 
backward to the back of the head, it does so over a field tha 
receding or going from us. Is this right? Certainly, for it 
what we call perspective or distance. If this field does not Tec 
it will be a flat field or one that has no distance. To see the effi 
of these two pictures, focus your lens on a subject as I h 
described, and make a negative, then leaving all else the sa 
inseré a diaphragm that will bring the back of the head in foc 
and make another negative; make prints from both and comp 
them, and see which possesses the greatest amount of ‘roundness 
“Tt is this difference in focussing that makes one man’s w 
better than another's many times; not always, of course, but I { 
sure in most cases. It is apparently a small matter, but in real 
the whole picture depends upon the effect of the result, and 
is often spoiled by the operator using a lens not intended 
portrait work. I have visited numbers of studios and found ~ 
operator using a small R.R. lens working at //8, and he wond 
why his pictures do not look like some of the best work ma 
The reason is that the R:R. lens cuts too deep for pictorial eff 
in portrait work; it makes too flat a field, or too near the sa 
thing in all parts of the picture. Another thing many cannot und 
stand, and that is why I can give so little exposure on the negati 
I make at the conventions, and they have to give so long a time. 
theirs at home, when the light they have is as large as the ¢ 
I may be using at the convention. This is accounted for by 1 
lens being a portrait lens, and working at a larger aperture th 


theirs, which is an R.R. or symmetrical working at a much smal 
aperture.” 


Photo-Dechanical. Dotes. 


a ge 
The Printing and Allied Trades Exhibition. 


Tue Exhibition, opened by the Lord Mayor on Saturday last, and 
remaining open until July 28, is not only full of interest for the 
photographer, as showing how important a place photography. is 
taking in the graphic arts, but is especially important to the photo- 
engraver, since most of the leading firms are exhibi ing their work, 
and the material dealers take this opportunity to show their novel- 
ties. Dealing with the photo-engraving firms in alphabetical order, 
the Anglo-Engraving Company show some large three-colour work, 
as well as much two-colour and ordinary half-tone. They show 
the originals side by side with the reproduction so that comparison 
can be made. The Art Reproduction Co. show a lot of specimens, 
including coloured photogravures. The Cox Illus rating Co. show 
many specimens, and also examples of their metallic overlay. Messrs. 
Dent and Co. have an attractive stall again, with the original and 
reproduction in many sizes, and a new method of preventing the 
wood mount from warping. Carl Hentschel, Limited, have a good 
display, especially of Colourtype. .Messrs. Marshall have a tasteful 
show in tke gallery. The Press Etching Co. have a stand with 
many specimens; and John Swain and Son, Limited, are near the 
main entrance, with a show of specimens of half-tone, three-colour, 
wood engraving, and electrotypes. 


Hunter's, Limited, have a big stand showing a complete range 
supplies for printer and photo-engravers, the principal novelty bei: 
the Mark Smith patent etching machine, which bids fair to | 
away with the old rocked-tub method of etching. 

Penrose and Co. also have a show, with their latest form 
Screen camera. As novelties, they show an enclosed arc lamp f 
three-colour work. This contains three carbons which can | 
changed instantaneously, so that cored carbon, giving a whit 
green, and red light respectively can be used without any ext] 
trouble. They have also introduced and exhibit a neat little appl 
ance for ruling up three-colour plates in exact register without lo 
of time, which should prove a boon to the three-colour block make 

The L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving have a large exhibit j 
the gallery, comprising specimens of students’ work in all branche. 
and several frames showing the progressive stages in phot 
mechanical work. There is also in the gallery a large loan colle 
tion, got together by St. Bride’s Institute, illustrating the histor 
of the printing art, and here there are specimens shown of almos 
every imaginable process. 


A German Book Production School. 


We have received from the Royal Academy of Graphic Arts a 
Leipzic, a volume containing a history of the school and details ¢ 
the courses of instruction, together with many reproductions of th 
student’s work showing the wide range of the studies there, whic. 
cover book production in all its branches, including even ordinat 
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rtrait photography. There are examples of drawings, reproduced 
half-tone, line, and three-colour original wood engravings, litho- 
uphs, wood engravings, type settings, and bookbinding designs. 
e get-up of the little book is, on the whole, exceedingly tasteful, 
d it is pleasing to see the half-tones printed on something less 
wingly white and shiny than usual. 


Many will hear with regret o the death of Mr. Edward Bierstadt, 
New York. He was born at Solingen, Germany, in 1824, but 
fly migrated to America, and established himself in New York in 
10 for the production of Albertypes. In 1880, he turned his atten- 
m to three-colour work, and it is related that in making the plates, 
e red screen was exposed forty-four hours. His first photograph 
colours from life was made in 1894, the exposure requiring ten 
inutes. Mr. Bierstadt’s name has come prominently before the 
ade in recent years through his having produced in company with 
heo. B. De-Vinne the process of making mechanical overlays for 
li-tones which bears their joint names. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS. 


oro-MEcHANICAL PRIntTING.—No. 15,026. Improvement in photo- 
mechanical printing. John William Ippers, 65, Chancery Lane, 
London. (Date applied for under Patents Act, 1901, July 14, 
1905, being date of application in the United States.) 

RINTING Prare Arracuments.—No. 15,270. Improvements in or 
relating to means for attaching half-tone process plates, fine-line 
etchings, and the like to the stereotype plates of rotary and 
other printing machines. George Allan and Arthur Rowland 
Byles, 33, Chancery Lane, London. 


Patent Dews. 


oe 

Process patents—ap plications and specifications—are treated in 

Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents have been made from 

uly 2 to 7:— 

innaRcInG Apparatus.—No, 15,113. Improvements in photographic 
enlarging apparatus. Herbert Holmes and Houghtons, Limited, 
88, High Holborn, London. 

Jouxts AND Frames.—No. 15,359. Improvements 
frames, or wallets for supporting pictures or the like. Frédéric 
Eugéne Vignerot, 3, Brown Street, Market Street, Manchester. 

jameras.—No, 15,437. New or improved apparatus for use in con- 
nection with photographic cameras. Claude Horace Gaggero, 
57, Arcadian Gardens, Bowes Park, London. 

‘nsrixg Laut Frurers.—No. 15,455. Improved testing device for 
photographic light filters. Edgar Clifton, 25, Newman Street, 
London. 


in mounts, 


COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Printinc Piates.—No. 5,780, 1905. This invention relates to nega- 
tive plates, and has for its object the making of plates, from 
which the image of cut or incised lines, produced by etching, 
may be printed on any sensitised surface, the lines showing 
varying degrees of light and shade. The claims made are (1) 
the process of preparing a plate for photographic printing, 
which consists in placing a transparent or translucent plate 
coated with a transparent or translucent but non-actinic surface 


or ground over the subject to be etched, outlining the subject | 


looked at through the plate by lines or incisions made in the 
aforesaid surface or ground, and then wholly or partly filling 
said lines or incisions or some of them with colours having 
different actinic properties substantially as described for the 


purposes specified; (2) a prepared plate for photographic print- 
ing, having a transparent or translucent but non-actinic etching 
surface or ground, substantially as described for the purpose 
specified. William Jay Little, of Newton, Massachusetts, 
Se. 

Exposing Firus.—No. 26,191, 1905. This invention relates to the 
exposure of films and plates inserted into light proof envelopes, 
and the latter may be pulled out of the case through a slot, and 
the film or plate is retained in the case. In Fig. 1 the case 
chamber is designated a. This chamber is intended for the 
reception of the exposed films, b, and is shut off from the 
exposing chamber by the slide, c. The slide, e, is acted on by 
springs, d. By the yielding support of the slide, c, it is 


ae tee EG 
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rendered possible to use the same case for plates and for films 

The exposing chamber is outwardly bordered by the cove, 

frame, e. f is a bar fixed to the lateral frame-parts of the 
case. The cover-frame is provided with a rod, g, which, when 
the case is closed, extends with its lower edge more closely 
to the surface of the slide, c, than the upper surface of the bar, 
f. 4 is the light-proof envelope of the layer-carrier and & the 
layer-carrier itself. J is the lower closing-slide for the case. 
The light-proof envelope, i, is closed at both ends. The closed 
ends are folded over, as shown in Fig. 2, so that the position 
of the film in the envelope is shown by the folding of the ends. 
The package can, therefore, at any time withou difficulty be 
so inserted into the case that the edge of the film adjacent to 
the bar, f, is not engaged by the bar, g, and does not lie above 
the bar, f. When a package has been inserted into the case, 
for which purpose the cover, e, of the case is opened, and when 
an exposure is to be made, that end of the package which is 
at the side of the case opposite the side at. which the rod, /, 
is situated, is severed, in order to open the light-proof envelope. 
When this has been done the other end of the envelope, which 
projects from the case at the end supporting the bar, f, is 
pulled. The lower edge of the rod, g, then forms an abutment 
for the edge of the film, &, so that the latter cannot pass 


Fie. 2, 


through the slot in the case, whereas the light-proof envelope 
can move out of the case along the sinuous path indicated in 
the drawing. As soon as the envelope has been. pulled off the 
film the latter can be exposed. After the exposure the film is 
allowed to drop into the case-magazine, a, by opening the slide, 
c. When said magazine contains a sufficient number of films 
it is opened by drawing out the slide, J, and the exposed films, 
b, are removed. 1. The method for exposing light-sensitive 
layer-carriers contained in light-proof covers, which consists 
in inserting the light-proof covers with the layer-carriers into an 
exposing chamber in such a manner that the ends of the light- 
proof cover extend on opposite sides of the exposing chamber 
through light-proof slots; the slots themselves forming stop 
or abutment members outside the area of the layer-carrier in- 
serted into the exposing chamber, and pulling hereatter the 
cover or elements of the cover so that same leave the exposing 
chamber, whereas the layer-carrier is retained inside through 
the action of the stop member or members. 2. An exposing 
case for carrying out the method described in Claim 1, having 
slots on two opposite ends, allowing the ends of the layer- 
carrier envelope to pass, one or each wall of one or both slots 
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| 
being provided with an abutment-member for retaining the 


i) layer-carrier. 3. An exposing case, according to Claim 2, 
wherein one of the slot-walls of one or both slots is formed by 
a bar which projects from the supporting-surface of the layer- 
| carrier case, and which is enclosed on one or both sides by 
| counter-bars on the opposite slot-wall, for the purpose of pro- 
viding a sinuous path for the envelope which is removable from 
the case, which path the layer-carrier cannot traverse. 4, An 
exposing case, according to Claims 2 and 5, in which the 
counter-bars for the bar projecting from the supporting-surface 
of the layer-carrier case are provided on a cover which is 
removably located on the exposing case. 5. As an article of 
manufacture and commerce a cut film in a light-proof envelope 
having an enlargement or thickening at one end for the purpose 
of holding back the film in the exposure case for use substan- 
| tially as described. Optische Anstalt, C. P. Goerz, Aktien- 
| gersellschaft, Friedman, Berlin. 

CixemarograrH Apparatus.—No. 7,043, 1906. This invention 
relates to improvements in cinematographic apparatus by means 
of which prints may be rapidly rotated before the eyes. 
The claims are for: 1. Cinematographic apparatus comprising 
in combination with a lens or lenses adjustable on a frame or 
support, a rotary axle adapted to be mounted in said frame or 
support, and a plurality of blocks of cinematographic pictures 


tangentially fixed to a support adapted to be rotated by said 
axle. 2. In cinematographic apparatus as described in Claim 1, 
the construction wherein stereoscopic lenses and stereoscopic 
‘ cinematographic pictures are used. 3. Cinematographic appara- 
ha | tus substantially as described with reference to the annexed 
drawing. Ernest Reginald Law, 1, Rue Michel Roset, Geneva. 


Se 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


Ha Jonathan Fallowfield, of 146, Charing Cross Road, has just 
|] issued a supplementary list of novelties and useful sundries, which 
| includes many little things which should appeal to many of our 
readers. 
J. J. Griffin and Sons, Limited, of Kingsway, have for some time 
} been well known for their developing and toning and other 
chemicals in packets, cartols, and tins, and, in order to make 
these more widely known, they are now supplying sample sets at 
nearly half the usual price. As only a limited number of such sets 
are being issued it is necessary that immediate application should 
be made. 
“Notes on the Use of the Wellington Specialties” is the title of a 
very readable and well-illustrated book of 87 pages which has just 


been issued by Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of Elstree. There is 
good, sound instruction in it, and many a useful tip for general 


work may be learnt from a careful perusal of its pages. Fron 
same firm we have also received a compact price list, whi 
extremely convenient for reference. 

To-day Mr. J. C. Stevens, the well-known auctioneer, includ 
his weekly sale some very good pieces of apparatus, the proj 
of an amateur, which are well worth attention. They inclu 
fine 12 by 10 parallel bellows camera, by Beck; a 7s by 5 Wa 
Premier with six slides; a No. 3 Dallmeyer Bergheim len 
Dallmeyer 3 B lens; a Ross quarter-plate twin lens camera 
Goerz lenses; a stereo Weno, besides two Dallmeyer rectiliy 
and two Beck’s rectilinears and a tourist telescope by Baker, 


Commercial § Legal Intelligenc 


Curious Brcyone Srory.—Henry James Cray, 30, a photograp 
of 180, Markhouse Road, Walthamstow, was charged with stea 
a bicycle. Last week Mr. Henry Brown, a laundryman, of Bi 
hurst Hill, went to the Working Men’s Club, Woodford Green, 
left his bicycle outside. He missed it half an hour later, and 
prisoner was found in possession of it a quarter of a mile ay 
He was trying to mount it, but could not, and when told he we 
be charged with stealing it he offered all the money he had to 
allowed to go. When charged, he said a man had asked hin 
mind it. The prisoner told a long story about being the worse 
liquor and going about with a man he did not know. Some of 
men quarrelled with his friend about a woman, and he (prisoner) 
away. When he was rejoined by his friend the latter had a bicy 
and when a woman came up and quarrelled he was given the bie) 
to mind. Getting frightened, he went away, and when he > 
seized for stealing the bicycle he thought those who seized him w 
were those who had quarrelled with his friend. He denied 
theft, and was committed for trial, bail being allowed. 

PuorocrapHy on Briguron Prer.—De Jornette Plummer clain 
damages for breach of agreement against the Brighton Palace Pier! 
The case for the plaintiff was that, Laving discovered a process 
rapid photography, he entered into an agreement, under which 
worked a business on the pier on sharing terms. First, all work 
expenses were to ‘be paid out of the gross receipts, and of the : 
profits 40 per cent. were to go to the plaintiff and 60 per cent tof 
Pier Company. In something under a year plaintiff’s share ca 
to more than £200. As it was obvious the business could 
increased, plaintiff patented his process, and then entered it 
another agreement for three years, under which £60 ¥ 
deducted for rent—the sum was increased when an additional rot 
was found him on the pier—and the profits were to be divid 
equally. In this agreement was a clause that plaintiff should deyc 
his whole time to the business on the pier. Plaintiff said that wh 
he pointed this out, the secretary replied, ‘That doesn’t matte 
our company do not want you to ‘be here all the time.” It w 
known to the secretary, he said, that he had other businesses. 
Brussels, Croydon, Kensington, and Southsea. One gathered al 
that for a time plaintiff carried on a business in the Western Roa 
Brighton, in connection with the Pier Company. Difficulties are 
in 1904 between him and the new secretary of the company, al 
ultimately he had notice to quit the premises on the pier. Until. 
was given notice to give up his shops, he said he received no col 
plaint that he was not attending to the business. His other bu 
nesses were under managers, and at the time he was under t 
Palace Pier agreement he had to give but little time and attentic 
to them. Since he left the pier he had opened businesses at Has 
bourne, Birmingham, Bournemouth, and three in London. T! 
defence was that under the agreement plaintiff was the company 
manager of the photographic business on the pier. He was a shar 
shrewd business man, and contracted to give his whole time to tl 
business, and also to carry it on to the satisfaction of the compan} 
He had made suggestions as to a new agreement, but they came t 
nothing, and then, counsel said, the company found that he we 
carrying on eight or nine other businesses in different parts of th 
country, and was away from the pier more than half his tim 
Before he was dismissed he had locked the place up (in Novembe 
and taken the key with him. Now, after waiting a year, he claime 
£300 damages. If improperly dismissed, he could only claim wh 
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was out of pocket ; if he had established other business—better 

sinesses—he had sustained. no damage. Mr. Nomico, former 

retary to the Pier Company, said he had no knowledge that plain- 

F was carrying on any other businesses than that on the pier. 

CG. T. Ford, the present manager, said the same, and he and 

ner witnesses spoke of Mr. Plummer’s frequent absences. Mr. 

eake, a director of the company, said the company found all the 
pital, and took all the risk of the business in the Western Road, 

d the profits were shared. It was late on Saturday afternoon when 

e special jury who tried the case found a verdict for the plaintiff. 

; no sufficient evidence had been submitted to the jury for them to 

sess the amount of the damages sustained, this question is to go 

an official referee. Upon his decision depends also, to some 

tent, the question of costs. . 

Sart Hernrich WILLY Purz (trading as H. W. Puetz), Photographic 

hemical Merchant, 6, Savage Gardens, E.C.—The order of adjudi- 

tion in this case was made in April last, and on July 13 the case 
me before Mr. Reginald Brougham, sitting at the London Bank- 
iptey Court, in connection with an application by the ban krupt for 
is order of discharge. Mr. Egerton §. Grey appeared as Official 
eceiver, and Mr. Oscar Osborn (Osborn and Osborn) on ehalf of 
ie bankrupt, the petitioning creditor, Emmanuel Bridault, 
erchant, of Paris, being represented. The liabilities, as estimated 

the bankrupt, amounted to £1,069 1s. 10d., but proof of debt 

x only £167 8s. has so far been lodged, and the probable claims 
ot yet proved amount to £31 11s. 1d. The assets, which were 
alued at £81 5s., have realised only £25. The difference between 
re actual value and the bankrupt’s estimate of his assets is ac- 
sunted for mainly by the fact that £40 of the available assets were 
abject to a claim for distrainable rent. It is not expected that any 
ividend will be paid to creditors. Upon the case being called, 
Ir. Osborn stated that he wished to give forma notice to the 
ficial Receiver to dispute certain of the allegations made in his 
eport. He had given a general notice, which was insufficient, but 
@ had only recently had an opportunity of inspecting the report, 
shich the bankrupt did not consider was quite correct in all its 
latements. In the circumstances, an adjournment of the applica- 
ion was applied for by his client. The representative of the 
etitioning creditors said that he had given notice to dispute the 
pplication on grounds other than those contained in the Official 
Receiver’s report. He was perfectly ready to proceed with the 
ase. His Honour ordered an adjournment. of the application for a 
fortnight, but said that the bankrupt must pay the costs conse- 
juently incurred. 

Van per Weybe, Henry, Photographer, 182, Regent Street, W.— 
The order of adjudication in this case was made in March, 1902, 
ind the bankrupt applied on July 10, to Mr. Registrar Linklater, 
sitting at the London Bankruptcy Court, for his order of discharge. 
[t was reported by Mr. Egerton S. Grey, who appeared as Officia 
Receiver, that the trustee had admitted proofs of debt amounting 
to £9,582 15s. 7d. in respect of liabilities estimated by the bankrupt 
at £12,627 13s. 9d. The assets, which were estimated to produce 
as. 4d. only, realised £163 14s. 4d., and a first and final dividend 
of 12d. in the £ had been paid. The difference between the actua 
value of the assets and the bankrupt’s estimate was accounted for 
partly by the payment over to the trustee by the landlords of the 
bankrupt’s business premises of the sum of £65 recovered by him 
in excess of six months’ rent; partly to the holder of an assignmen 
of book debts, amounting to £67 8s. 6d., surrendering her claim ; 
and partly to realisation of copyright, etc., £65. The bankrupt 
was an American subject. In 1877, being in debt to the exten 
of £200, and having no assets other than patent rights, he began 
business as a photographer at 182, Regent Street, W. To meet his 
need for capital he borrowed £3,000 of one Dallas, but subsequently 
became financially embarrassed, and, in 1879, he called together his 
creditors, and paid them a composition of 2s. 6d. in the £ on 
liabilities of between £3,000 and £4,000. To Mr. Dallas he assigned 
a patent in satisfaction of his claim. His difficulties on that 


Occasion arose through his devoting much time and attention to his 


inventions to the detriment of his photographic business. After | 


that failure he borrowed £4,000 
cent. interest, and continued to 


rom a Captain Austen at 10 per 
rade at 182, Regent Street. He 


manager, by whom considerable losses were incurred. In January, 
1882, he (debtor) borrowed of one Taylor £1,300, which was paid 
to Captain Austen on account 0 his claim, and seven years later 
a Mrs. Hext lent him £2,000, which was paid to the Captain in 
settlement of his debt. In 1892 Mrs. Taylor died, and her executors 
accepted £350 in full discharge of their claim, but his debt to 
Mrs. Hext was still due. The bankrupt was continually in diffi- 
culties, and shortly before the date of the receiving order owed 
over six years’ rent (£3,088) to his landlords, who then distrained. 
In 1894 he promoted a company, but, owing to an injunction being 
obtained against it on account o the noise made at its factory, it 
was wound up. Since his bankruptcy he had been chiefly supported 
by friends, who had advanced him £1,800 to exploit other inven- 
tions, which had, however, not yet proved successful, and he had 
delayed applying for his discharge in the hope of being able to 
realise such inventions and pay a substantial sum to his creditors. 
The bankrupt attributed his failure to loss on trading and his in- 
ability to realise on his inventions. His loss on trading between 
1898 and 1901 amounted to £2,034, and his drawings for household 
and personal expenditure during the same period to £2,401. He 
had been aware of his insolvency since December, 1897, when his 
balance-sheet showed a deficiency of £1,089. Of the unsecured in- 
debtedness £4,000 or thereabouts had been incurred since that date, 
and his deficiency, as shown by results, had increased to £9,419. 
The bankrupt’s occupation was originally that of a portrait painter. 
As already stated, he subsequently became a photographer, and his 
business proved very successful. He devoted, however, such an 
amount of time and attention to experimenting on, or exploiting, 
various inventions that his business suffered, and, in 1879, he was 
compelled to make the arrangement with his creditors. Neverthe- 
ess, he continued his experiments in various directions, and had 
taken out, or applied for, in all some fifty-six patents, none of whic!r 
nad proved financially successful, and which had involyed him in 
very heavy losses. As offences, the Official Receiver reported 
hat the bankrupt’s assets were not of a value equal to 10s. in the 
£; that he had continued to trade after knowing himself to be 
insolvent; that he had contributed to his bankruptcy by rash and 
hazardous speculations and culpable neglect of his business affairs ; 
and that he had on a previous occasion made an arrangement with 
his creditors. Counsel, appearing on behalf of the bankrupt, asked 
hat the discharge might be granted subject to a judgment being 
entered up against his client for a sum sufficient to pay the creditors 
a composition of 5s. in the 8. He was prepared to pay £500 dowm 
in a very short time, and the balance of the money necessary to pay 
she composition would be provided at a later date. The Registrar 
remarked that the proposal was rather vague, as there was no 
security for the payment of the composition suggested, and, in the 
circumstances, he thought that the bankrupt would be wise to take 
an adjournment of the proceedings with a view to his putting some- 
what more of substance in his offer than there was before the 
Court at the present moment. The application was accordingly 


adjourned for a month. 
—__——_—_——_—__——_—_—__ 


A spxcrat exhibition of photographs taken by Captain Godfrey 
Faussett, R.N., Equerry to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, is now 
open at 59, Brompton Road. These exhibits are particularly inter- 
esting, as they were taken, of course, from the same point of view 
as seen by the Royal party. Possibly the most interesting are 
those of wild elephant capturing and a Burmese dancing girl. Many 
prints also show the game that had fallen to His Royal Highness’ 
gun. With the above are also a series of enlargements from nega- 
tives taken by Her Majesty the Queen, and a whole series of enlarge- 
ments from the negatives of many distinguished amateurs. The 
exhibition is well worth seeing. 

Tun International Printing, Stationery, and Allied Trades Exhibi- 
tion, which will continue at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, N., 
appeals in many of its features to photographers, not only as 
regards three-colour printing, but also in the show of picture post- 
cards. 

Mr. R. H. Braven, who has been for many years with Messrs. 
G. W. Wilson and Co., of Aberdeen, has now been appointed the 
northern representative of Mr. C. Corn, of Upper Street, Islington, 
and will shortly start on his journeys to Scotland and the North of 


also continued to work at his inventions, leaving his business to a England. 
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Dews and Dotes. 
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Tue Bristol Photographic Club.—This club has arranged an un- 
usual form of competition for members in connection with its 
autumn exhibition. The judges will be asked to select the four 
best works by members and to place them in the’r order of merit. 
This list will be put into a sealed envelope and not opened until 
the fifth day of the exhibition, During the first four days all 
members will have the right to vote upon the pictures. The mem- 
ber’s picture placed first by the judges will receive a special silver 
plaque; the member whose picture is voted as best by the members 
will receive any picture in the exhibition he may choose, valued at 
a guinea; while the member whose voting list agrees most nearly 
with that of the judges will also get a picture of same value. This 
competition should cause every member to take a keen critical 
interest in the exhibits, and stimulate their study of what con- 
stitutes a “picture.” 

Art the last meeting of the Physical Society Mr, T. A. Vaughton 
pointed out that it has been frequently noted by several observers 
that some metals, such as aluminium, cadmium, zinc, magnesium, 
ete., although not radio-active in the ordinary sense of the word, 
yet have the power of affecting a photographic plate. The electric 
spark has a remarkable influence on this “actinity,” in some cases 
causing an increase, and in others apparently diminishing it. The 
alteration is not merely momentary, but remains for months. It is, 
however, quite superficial, and may be removed by slightly rubbing 
the surface with emery-paper. In the case of aluminium sparked 
with gold, the direction of the current does not make much differ- 
ence in the actinity of the sparked plate, but in the case of other 
couples the difference is very marked. For example, if a cadmium 
strip is sparked with an imony, the cadmium being connected with 
the positive terminal, the cadmium becomes very active photographi- 
cally, not only on the spot sparked, but all over its surface. If, 
however, the cadmium is connected with the negative terminal and 
sparked with a positive terminal of antimony, the cadmium remains 
very slightly mcre active than if not sparked at all. 

Lonpon and Provincial Photographic Association.—September 6, 
1906, has been fixed as the last day for receiving for consideration 
copies of papers read before other societies for adjudgment in the 
“Henderson Award.” This award, which is given yearly, is one 
of the value of £5, and it may be in cash, a gold meadal, or a silver 
or bronze medal and cash, or apparatus as selected by the recipient 
of the award. It is made to the author ot the best paper on a 
photo-chemical~ or kindred subject, 
glad to receive copies of such papers for consideration through its 
secretary, Mr. Herbert C. Rapson, 13, Shaftesbury Road, Hornsey 
Rise, N. 

“SumMER Horrpays” is the title of an edition de luxe of the 
G.E.R. Company’s handbook to the seaside resorts and broadland 
served by this company, and it is thoroughly well illustrated, not 
only with reproductions in line and half-tone, but has also some 
excellent three-colour full-page reproductions of water-colour draw- 
ings. 

On Saturday, 7th inst., the office and warehouse staffs of Hough- 
tons, Ltd., took their annual outing up the river, travelling from 
Hampton Court to Runnymede by “La Burgoyne.” Lunch and tea 
were served on board in the saloon of the boat, and parties of firty 
sat down at a time, one or other of the directors acting as chair- 
man for each party. At Runnymede the boat stopped for an hour, 
and afforded an opportunity for a ramble in the fields. The crowds 
of boats returning from Henley rather hindered the passage of the 
locks on the homeward journey, and Hampton Court was not 
reached till nearly ten o’clock in the evening. Nearly 200 members 
of the staff were on board. 

Hove Camera Club.—An exhibition of prints representing Cana- 
dian work has been held at the headquarters of this society. The 
collection was brought together by H. Mortimer Lamb, and as well 
as pictures by himself, included work by Sidney Carter, A. 9, Goss, 
J. A. Hodgin, and Rex Stovel, all names of repute in Canada. The 
exhibits were mainly portrait studies, Canadian landscape not lend- 
ing itself to photographic rendering, although “The Avenue,” by 
J. A. Hodgin, and Mr, Mortimer Lamb’s well-known prints, “At 


and the Association will be- 


Last ” and “ A Forest Portal” were very striking. 


The porti 
was of a very high order, largely “ Salonesque” in treatment, 


particularly noticed a portrait of a child by A. S. Goss, a cha 
study in light tones, and a rrint by Sydney Carter in gum in 
tints. 

“THs is a free country, and the rights of the press must ] 
held.” With this declaration a magistrate at Oyster Bay, 
Island, fined James Swan, in command of the secret servic 
accompanying President Roosevelt, £2 for a technical assault 
Clarence Legendre, a newspaper photographer. On the da 
President arrived at Oyster Bay to commence his much-n 
summer holidays Legendre was waiting outside the station 
with a crowd of other people. Mrs. Roosevelt, he said, gaye 
permission to photograph her husband, and for that purpo: 
placed his camera in the middle of the road, with the intenti 
taking a snapshot of the President as he entered his carria, 
drive to his country home at Sagamore Hill, The same sort of 
had been done for years all over the country, sometimes withoy 
consent even of the wife of the party chiefly concerned, Swan, 
ever, thought that Legendre came too near the sacred presence, 
ordered him back, finally pushing him into the crowd on the } 


ment. Such interference with the rights of the pictorial Pre 
understood here was bound to be resented. Swan apologised, 
too late. 


He paid the £2 fine in preference to going to gaol fol 
days, and now he will be sued for £50 damages in a, civil suit, 

We have received the following further contributions to the ] 
Mawdsley Fund: G. w. Green, 10s.; C. R. Pearce, 4s. 

“From the Art Studio of Ford, producer of portraits, ‘ Sunbes 
Studio, Egremont,” is the title of an excellently got-uwp boo 
daintily printed and illustrated with some cood half-tones, § 
very useful hints to sitters are given, and the whole is well 
culated to draw attention and business. 


Correspondence, 


“ Correspondents should never write on both sides of the pa 
9 notice is taken of communications unless the names 
addresses of the writers are given. 


e do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expre 
by our correspondenta 


ee 


Gentlemen,—In Mr. in your issue of July € 
Tam glad he admits no claim to the introduction of the ferro-ga 
process, although your issue of the 22nd June distinctly sta 

him. ‘He further says “Colas’” published form 
“professed” to give these results. Why, his own, as describ 
in his patent (8771) is an: exact copy of “ Colas’ ” original, with 
quantities of the ingredients slightly altered. The only possi 
claim he can make is the using of the same developer in 
different form, 

I adhere to my statements that I saw manufactured, both 
the Continent and in the States, a water bath gallic paper le 
previously to his patent. It was certainly arrived at by a differe 
plan, and. one which at the present day is still consider 
much superior, viz., by giving the Paper a second liquid coati 
of solution and developer, and not by rubbing in the gallic ac 
ma dry form by mechanical means—a very crude and uncerte 
method. The above plan was in no way an infringement of XN 
Shawcross’ patent, nor one he could lay any claim to. It w 
© my knowledge patented. 
bitterly coi 
are perfect 


Marions made 


z ‘ : patent, and 
reference to them will confirm my statement. I did not say “wat 
bath paper.” 


Sepia Paper.—Arndt and Troost may have only patented th 


paper in Germany in 1894, but it was put on the market by the 
It is a peculiar incident th: 
France and England, but carefull 
Arndt and Troost patented it 1 
him, or, if so, unsuccessfully. A 
lying for injunctions, and stoppin 


there years previous to that date. 
Mr. Shawcross patented his jin 
avoided Germany. Also when 
England, it was unopposed by 
a later period this firm were app 
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rs of this paper all over the country. Why did he not step 
md raise the question then? Were they able to show a 
As far as I am concerned this discussion is now 
MARGRAND. 


> claim? 
hed.—Yours truly, 


AN APPEAL FOR HELP. 
_ To the Editors. 
ntlemen,—In your issue of to-day I saw an appeal from Mr. 


jlton Christian for help for Mrs. Sargant. I fully agree with 
in every way that hers is a deserving case. Last summer she 
don me in Hull in distressed circumstances, since when she 
tramped up to London in search of work. Last Saturday she 
don me here, on her way to Grimsby, where she expected to 
, little work to tide her over for a time. 

jould any subscription list be open or opened for this poor 
‘I shall be only too glad to subscribe my mite.—Faithfully 
S, Mienon. 
Ye need hardly say that we shall be pleased to assist by 
iving any subscriptions.—Eps. , Bd IPoI| 


ARCHITECTURAL POSTAL CLUB. 

To the Editors. 
entlemen,—Will you kindly allow me to draw attention to the 
that there are vacancies for two or three workers in the 
hitectural Postal Photographic Club. The club was started in 
, for the study of architectural photography in its many 
iches, and has had a very successful career. The annual sub- 
tion is 1s. 6d. 
lantern slide section will be formed, to start next season. 
‘ good architectural slide maker will be gladly welcomed, so 
; the sets may start by October next. 
all particulars may be obtained from me. 
edford Square, Loughborough. J. E. UNDERWooD, Hon. Sec., 


AND ASSISTANTS’ CERTIFICATES. 
To the Editors. 

entlemen,—Hverything must have a beginning. The IBA ReAG 
r not be perfect—probably nobody has said or thought it was— 
surely it has begun in the right way. Even in the early days 
he Fellowship of the Royal Photographic Society it was granted 
me and all; but now it is by no means an easy ‘title to obtain. 
thus it must be with the P.P.A.; one and all must be admitted 
yen a few of the backyard men—till its gets sufficiently strong to 
alone, and lay down the law to photographers generally, and 
t out the much-despised ones. 
[ “Disgusted Assistant’? hopes to form a Photographic Assist- 
s’ Trade Union, he is almost doomed to diappointment. Let 
look back through the files of your pages for 'the last ten years, 
even the almanacks, and see the numerous attempts that have 
nimade at this sort of thing, and the utter failures they have 
of them been. 
Ine has an uncomfortable feeling that in the letters of your 
respondent one has a good example of the old saying: “Out of 
“fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh,” and that if he is 
y being paid 44d. an hour by these “amateur professionals,” 
is all he is worth. 2 
ibuse of your opponent is no good, ink and mud slinging helps 
case-either, whether weak or strong. In my-opinion, your corre- 
ndent has gone the right way to alienate the sympathy oi. many 
ides that of, yours faithfully, ANoTHER DisGustEeD ASSISTANT. 


ROPOSED SOCIETY FOR COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
To the Editors. 

fentlemen, — The letter in your last issue by Mr. Comley, 
iIst no doubt satisfactory from some points of view, is in others 
tinctly unsatisfactory. For instance, I am a beginner in colour 
rk, and should like, therefore, to know what advantage it will 
to me to see the ambitious, but unsatisfactory results by other 
sinners, and how am I to learn from them? 

Phe suggestion that skilled workers will aid seems to me to be 
ittle visionary, and as, no doubt, many would propose to work 
commercially, is there not a chance of some little jealousy 
ng excited, for I have not found that my brother professionals as 
mule are prone to help me to compete with them?—Yours faith- 


THE 


TH BAG 
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and 


Doeetings of Societies. 


———— 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
July. Name of Society. Subject. 
Aberdeen Photo Art Club ....... Outing to Edzell. 
: ‘Photographing Flowers.” Demon- 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. { strated. Dr. A. T. Lakin. 
Halifax Camera Club........ .| Outing to Wheatley Valley. 


Outing to Waterford and the River 
Beane. 

Outing to Worth. 

Outing to Waterford and the River 
Beaune, 

Outing to Bolton Woods. 

Trip on Greenwich Boat. 

Outing to Shipley Glen. 

Exhibition and Discussion on Hand 
Camera Work by our own Members. 
§. L. Coulthurst. 

Short Papers by Members. 

Technical Meeting. 


Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soc. 
Redhill and District Cam. Cluk 
North Middlesex Photo. Soe. .. 


Leeds Camera Club........ 
Hackney Photographic Societ; 
Bradford Photographic Soc. 


Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc, 


Hackney Photographic Society 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc. .. | 


Answers to Correspondents. 


—_»>—__—__ 


+," All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 

must be addressed to “Tus Eprrors, THB British 

Puorocrapuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
Inattention to this ensures delay. 


ing queries, 
JOURNAL OF 
London, W.C.” 


*.° Ourrespondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered 


unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GrEEnwoop & Co., 


24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*," For the convenience of Headers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HenBy 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


Builth Wells, Breconshire, South Wales. Photograph of 

‘Waster of the Hawkstone Otierhounds, Holding an Otter 
from the Hounds, on the Wye at Builth W ells. 

Two Photographs of the 

‘y after his Birthday 


A. L. Twist. High Street, 
H. P. Wardle, Esq., 
above his Heud away 


G. Hvnd, High Street, King’s He; 
Rt. Hon J. Chamberlain, 
Celebrations, July 10. 


W. G. Honey, 102, Patrick Street, Cork. 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland an 


R. Wilkinson, The Studio, Hornsea, Yorkshire. 
and Wagons with Aldborough School Children 


ath. near Birmingham. 
Esq., M.P., at Highbur: 


. Three Photographs of their Excellencies 
‘L the Countess of Aberdeen. 

Photograph of Traction Engine 
n returning from the Seaside. 


Mrs. EB. Denison-Binns, 44, Mersea Road, Colchester. Photograph of a Group of 


Old Soldiers. 

e negatives of a deed which I have been 
archment, and the ink rather faded. 
get enough contrast between the 
particular method 


Copvinc.—i enclose som 
asked to copy; it is on p 
My trouble is that T cannot 
parchment and the ink. Can you suggest any 
of procedure likely to succeed 7—RANWORTH. 

Use a slow process or photomechanical plate, and do not give 
too long an exposure. Develop with hydroquinone, 8 grains; 
sodium sulphite, 80 grains; formaline, 10 minims; water, 1 ez ' 
Continue development as long as there is no sign of deposit ‘n 


ly, A Country PROFESSIONAL. 
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; the letters, and then fix, wash well, and if the parchment is not 


dense enough intensify. 


| Punic Rievrs ann Prevare Foorparus.—Am I at liberty to waik 


acros3 a field by the public footpath and take 


private property? 


views? I was last week warned off suc 


has not the slightest power to preve 
photograph therefrom, for whatever 


view as a view, therefore you can do w 


in a reasonable and usual mode. 


path. 


new picture. 


Brack Spors on Enrarcementrs.—I have 
| show numerous black spots. How can 
injury to the film?—S. H. Brmam, 


The usual plan is to apply the followinz, with 
camel’s-hair pencil :—Potassium iodide, 20 


grains ; 
4 02. 


potassium cyanide, 20 grains; 
Dissolve in the above order, a 


disappear, blot the solution off with c 


wash well. 


1 Backerounps.—What is the usual 
I mean the cloth?—T. Wurrn. 


material 


obtained up to about 8ft. in width. 
strained on a frame, 
size before painting, 


Frenow Pastrns.—Can you kindly tell 


if you will e, 
method of removing the marks. 


va alum.—OPrrator. 


when a film containing an 


| The owner of land through which runs a public rig 


may possess in the demesne he certainly has no rights 


question, of course, is complicated by the fact that ‘the 
being public, is public as a highway only, and this must 


T. A. Baxrr.—t, Certainly you must secure fresh copyr 
2. You must have a new block made. 


The usual material is unbleached \s 


me w 
pastels for working up bromide enlargements ?—M. Brack. 
Reeves and Sons, artists’ colourmen Moorgate Street, E.C, 
| , g > 
Nreative Marxres.—I enclose some nega 


| This is the characteristic marking w 


a photograph of 


If so, am I at liberty to copyright and sell the 


h a place.—Trus 


rt of way 


nt anyone from taking a 


proprietorial rights he 
in the 

hat you like with it. The 
footpath, 

be used 


It would be a very nice 
point for the Courts to decide, but commonsense certain 
| that, provided no obstruction was caused, ‘the taking of a 
graph cannot be sail to be an unreasonable use of 


y says 

photo. 

he foot- 

‘or the 

some enlargements. which 
they be removed without 


a very fine 
grains; iodine, 20 
water, 3 oz.; glycerine, 
nd as soon as the spots 
ean blotting paper and 


or making backgrounds, 


veeting. which may be 


This should be well damped, 
and then given a 


thick coating of warm 


here I can obtain French 


ives, and shall be glad 


plain what has happened, and if there is any 


The negatives were developed 
with hydroquinone and immersed in a 


fixing bath containing 


lich is always obtained 


alkali is immersed in a solution of alum 


or one containing alum, the alumina or hydrate of alumina is 


precipitated in the film in a gelatinous 
| we are aware, there is no method of 


| an alum bath is used after development or an. 


is essential to wash well after fixing, 


| Lrnses.—I have just bought an expensive 

| on testing it that the definition at the si 

satisfactory as with my old R.R. Is t 
what is the fault ?—Opric. 

| | The fault lies inthe test, a street scen, 


condition, and, so far as 
removing them. When 
alum fixing bath, it 


anastigmat, but I find 
ides of the plate is not so 
his as it should be, and 


e, with the jens pointing 


straight down the centre of the roadway is no test for a lens, 


as the houses on each side would be o 


focussed 
actual advantage, as this would 
| ness of the object. 
the flat 


probably 
If you want to roug 


| will be better able to judge. 


than the extreme distance in the centre, 


bviously nearer the lens 
and tf this was 


on the roundness of field of the old R.R. would be an 


compensate for the near- 
ly ‘test your lenses take 


straight face of a house or pin up a large newspaper 
| and make comparative exposures with full 


apertures. Then you 


T. Bros.—He died on May 25, 1905. See t 
p. 436. 
F. V.—Certainly not. 


Curomo.—We have handed your letter oa to one 


and who will write you by post. 


he “B.J.” June 2, 1905, 


who may help you 


Coryricut.—Your opinion and advice on the following matte 
greaitly oblige. In June, 1903, a shopkeeper paid me fo 
mission to reproduce one of my copyright p hotographs, 
others, in a small book of views. Since that time the said 
keeper has gone bankrupt. Now I find that the printer | 
book is issuing the same kind of book to local shopke 
still containing my view. I do not wish or ex pect to gair 
thing from this, which I consider an infringement, but I 
to know how the law stands in the matter. I have look 
the “B.J.P.” for several years back, but I cannot find a si 
case. What I wish to know is: 1. Does he ban kruptey 
my agreement with the shopkeeper? If so, in what 
2. Is the printer within his rights in sending the books to 
shopkeepers to sell without my permission? 3. Can [ sto] 
publication and sale of any more books containing my view 
Can I proceed against the shopkeepers that are se ling the 
containing my view? 5. Can I demand the block to be give 
me or have it destroyed? I have been told by one shopke 
that I can do what I like, he will still keep on selling 
I have written to the publishers, and I enclose a copy of 4 
letter, also a copy of my agreement with 'the shopkeeper, 
is simply a case of who and what is right.—D. G. 

(Copy of Agreement), 

Agreement between A on the one part and B, both of the pa 
of That B be allowed to print ten thousand ¢o 
of photographs of ——_, registered No. 000000, or 
be printed same number for 


instruc 
the consideration of One Gu 
(£1 1s.), in one style—viz., for retail at one penny each in 
Blankshire Book. Signed, ete. 

(Copy of Letiter frorn Publishers). 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter with regard to view 
Blankshire Book, this is part of a book we printed some 
years since. We note your .tame is acknowledged on the y 
in question, and you gave permission. to Mr. B to use the vi 
and most of the edition was done and taken by him, and 
had permission through Mr. B to use it at the time.—Yc 
faithfully, C. anv Co., Lr 

1. B, having become bankrupt, his right of reproduction 
to 10,000 copies might be an asset of the estate and might 
sold to a purchaser. 2. If the rinter bought the rights 
the Blankshire Book then presumably he would have the ri 
to continue ‘to print a reproduction of your photograph up 
10,000 copies. 3. Provided that a new edition in excess of | 
above stated rumber has been published you certainly hay 
strong right of action. 4. Yes, if the 10,000 is exceeded. 5, ¥ 
can demand destruction or delivery of the block, a return of 
copies sold above the 10,000, and claim for damages. This is 
important case, and as the publishers are a big firm and proba! 
prepared to put up a 200d fight or bluff it through their solicito 
we should strongly advise you to place it at once in the har 
of a solicitor, or apply to the Copyright Union, 23, Soho Squa 
W.C. In any case B had no right to give them permission 
use it, except for his own book. 


A. K.—1. Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., ¢ 


supply. 2. Use a slow plate and expose to artificial light 
contact with the negative. 
—_ 
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Economy in 
Postcard Printing. 


The “Hana” Bromide Printing Machine is an ideal instrument for the photographer 
who wants to make 50 or more prints from one negative. 
This machine is designed specially for printing on cut sheets and postcards with the 


utmost possible speed, accuracy, and ease. It is substantially constructed, and well-finished, 


but without superfluous embellishments, and is meant for continual and practical use. 


The negative is firmly held in the machire by a grip-frame 
which has flexible adjustment, and is instantly gripped or 
released by simply moving an arm lever. 


The paper or card is placed against three 
points, so that each succeeding sheet is in exactly 
the same position 
on the negative. 


Price complete, 
as illustrated, 
with ‘“ Kern’ Incan= 
descent Burner, 
evenly and auto- 


£4.15.0 | very wen 
matically by coiled 


springs which are provided with adjustment for 
more o¢ less pressure as desired. It should be noted 
hat direct foot pressure is not exerted against 
he negative, thus obviating any risk of breakage. 


Perfect contact 
is insured by a 
pivoted pressure 
back which distri- 
butes the pressure 


It is the only 
really practical 
Bromide Printing 
Taachine that has 
ever been gut on the 
marke. “6 a +eason- 
able price. It will 
work regularly and 


The light used in the machine 


for printing can aiso “be used _for 


——__ 
eveloping on either or both sides of 


d 
the machine; it is constant not 
turned on and off during printing. 


evenly without the 
slichtest attention 
or waste of teume. 
The results will be 


The exposure is automatically effected | uniform and en- 
by a shutter, there is no actinic light in 4. me) | °~ rey ee 
the room during the changing of either ~ printing machine. 
the prints, negatives, or vignettes. The lamp has two ruby glasses, and full-sized yellow fabric 
panels, one on each side, which give a good illumination all over the dark room. 


Changing the paper is done with certainty by hand, both hands being free for this 


purpose only ; one hand takes off the exposed sheet, and the other one places a fresh sheet on 
the negative down against the guide points. 


All the working of the machine is done by treadle. When a fresh sheet of paper is 


2M gate WOES OY ES eee Se 
placed on the negative, the heel is pressed down, and that one movement first closes the 
pressure back and then opens the shutter, 


HOUGHTONS 


Manufacturers of the “Hana” Bromide Printing Machine. 
88/89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., and at GLASGOW. 


If you print Postcards, let us send you our Illustrated Book on the “Hana” Machine. 
It comes free by returns 
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SUMMARY. 


{ simple method of examining and drawing the plane projection 
the three-dimensional image, as given on the ground glass of the 


nera. (P. 583.) 


Phe possibilities of cinematography in colours, with the suggestion 
i an imbibition process will give each little picture complete 


colour. (P. 584.) ; 


The recommendations of the Joint Committee of the Lords and 
mmons will, if carried into law, press hard on some photographers 
lonow rely on Sunday trading. -(P. 582.) 


gested as a cheap and effective means for 
hting by eminent workers. (P. 582.) 


Picture postcards are su 
2 study of posing and Jig 


The analysis of a half-tone portrait with comparative illustrations 
d weasurements of the dots in light and shadows.  Staauaias 
@suggested which may prove useful when harsh criticism is applied 
results. (P. 585.) 


The artistic value of glossy prints and a strong protest against 
e too frequent prevalence of matt surfaces and blurred masses 
oid of any drawing. (P. 587.) 
A summary of the present status of colour photography, a pa 
ad at the PLotegraphic Convention on July 13, at Soutiamnto 


588.) 


Mr. H. J. Comley suggests that the Convention is a neutral 
ound, where all professional disagreements may be forgotten and 
aternal fellowship be fostered. (P. 592.) 


A deep green filter for dark room lamps, which is specially useful 
m red sensitive plates. (P. 592). 


‘A working formula for caséine printing-out paper. (P)593:)) 


d by Sr William Abney. 


A-new three-colour camera, dev 


>, 696.) 


The’ P.P.A. and Assistants’ Certificates still claims attention. 


D597.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


A Practical Whilst many will not admit that the 
deal pagel 4 present position of three-colour photo- 
Work. u graphy is such that it can be pro- 


fitably applied by the professional to 
every day portraiture, there are other fields in which it 
may be useful. For instance, there is lying in front of us 
now an excellent three-colour halftone of a tapestry 
covered armchair, which has been issued by a furniture 
manufacturer with his price list. This was made from a 
set of three-colour stained films, which were merely securely 
bound together by one edge, that not only could the block- 
maker see the subject complete in all its colouring, but so 
that each individual positive became a guide to the fine 
etcher as to what was and was not wanted. This principle 
is obviously applicable to many cases when it would be 
utterly impossible, either from the size of the object or 
other circumstances to send it to be photographed. Con- 
sidering how easy it is to make such positives and how 
easy to so adjust results as to obtain correct colour render- 
ing there should be a fairly wide field open for this par- 


ticular application of three-colour work. 


* * * 
Ozobrome Tt was but natural to connect the pro- 
ane Three- cess of ozobrome with the production of 
eerie three-colour carbon prints, and Mr. 


Manly has shown us some specimens by 
this process which are extremely effective, and one in par- 
ticular the original of which we happen to know was very 
true to colour. It is obvious that by this process the pro- 
duction of three-colour prints will not only be considerably 
facilitated, but that it means a very great saving in time. 
One has merely to make as many sets of bromide prints 
from the three constituent negatives, as one wants colour 
prints, and they can all be treated at once. This shoul.t 
render the production of colour prints by professional 
photographers a much easier matter, and it will further 
enable the negative to be taken of a small size and then 
direct enlargements in colours can be obtained. 


* * * 
Dark Slide The notes which have recently appeared 
Shutters. in our pages on this subject have been 


somewhat contradictory. That on page 542 referred to the 
experiments of Herr Beckers, whose conclusions were dis- 
tinctly negative of any fogging or other deleterious action 
of aluminium. Now in.“ Die Photographische Industrie” 
an amateur returns to the charge and gives instances in 
which plates left in dark slides with aluminium shutters 
showed black patches and fog after only twenty hours. 
Now Herr Beckers states that since his. previous note he 
has repeated his experiments with aluminium and left 
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plates in the slides for a whole week and has found no ill 
results. His suggestion is that when there is trouble it 
must be ascribed to radio-active impurities in the metal 
and not to the metal aluminium itself. Considering the 
large number of dark slides which are now issued in 
England with these metal shutters, we should have thought 
that we should have heard something before this had any 
pronounced trouble been met with. 


Sunday Two or three times during the past few 
Trading. months reference has been made to pro- 


ceedings that have been taken against photographers. for 
following their business on the Sunday. The only pro- 
ceedings, at the present time, that can be taken against 
those who do so is under the antiquated Act of Charles the 
Second, passed in the year 1677, and the greatest fine for 
its infringement is five shillings only. Some little while ago 
a Joint Committee of Lords and Commons was appointed 
to inquire into the question of Sunday trading, and it 
completed its labours last week. Here are some of the 
recommendations the Committee now make. One is that 
the general principle of the Act of 1677, in regard to Sun- 
day trading, ought to be maintained, and that the penalties 
imposed by that Act, in consequence of the change in 
the value of money, are now inadequate for securing the 
end in view. Another is that the exigencies of modern life 
make it necessary to permit, in particular districts, the 
sale of certain articles for a part or the whole of Sunday ; 
and that special regulations necessary for this purpose 
should be framed by local authorities, under proper super- 
vision and confirmation by the central authority. Two 
recommendations of the Committee will be of interest to 
photographers who carry on business on Sunday, if they 
are permitted to do so should the recommendation be 
enforced by an Act of Parliament. They are these. First, 
that every shop assistant, and presumably photographic 
ones, should be secured by law one day’s rest in seven, 
and that no such person should be subject to any penalty 
if he objects, on conscientious grounds, to Sunday employ- 
ment. The second is, that any employer who places upon 
an assistant any obligation to work on Sunday as a con- 
dition of employment without provision for securing him 
one day’s rest in seven should be subject to a penalty. 
This would secure to some employees a full day’s rest that 
they do not now get. However, the recommendations of 
the Committee have not yet been embodied in a Bill, and 
there is no probability that they will be this session, nor 
in the next, but there is little question that the subject 
will come before Parliament in the near future. If photo- 
graphy is not one of the exigencies of modern life that 
it is necessary to permit, many photographers who do a 
large business on Sundays will suffer badly. 


* * * 
Duty Free Ti may be remembered that last year 
Alcohol. the late Government introduced a Bill, 


based upon the report of the Industrial Alcohol Committee, 
to permit duty free alcohol to be sold for purely indus- 
trial purposes, but owing to press of other matter nothing 
came of it. One day last week, late at night, the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury moved the second reading of the 
Revenue Bill on the part of the Government. One of the 


main features of the Bill is to allow of the sale of alcohol 
free of duty when it is used for manufacturing purposes. 
In introducing it Mr. McKenna said that the case of the 
spirit free of duty would be about eighteenpence the gal- 
lon, but the duty itself is eleven shillings a gallon. At 
the present time alcohol is permitted to be sold free of 


duty provided it contains ten per cent. of wood napht 

but the new Bill proposes to reduce this proportion 

five per cent. This will tend to lower the price of met 
lated spirit, as the cost of the wood naphtha is consid 
ably more than that of the alcohol itself. The redueti 
of the proportion of the naphtha will, also, render ; 
spirit more serviceable for some photographie purpo 
than it is at present. When the present methylated spi 
is sold in less quantities than ten gallons, and then { 
purchaser must hold a license to purchase it, it must, 

addition to the wood naphtha, contain a small proporti 
of petroleum spirit, which causes it to become opalesce 
when diluted with water. The Bill is not a controvers 
one and it passed its second reading the same night, a 
the Committee stage was set down for this week. The Bi 
if it passes into law, as in all probability it will short 
as it is a non-contentious one, will not be of the sar 
benefit to photographers generally that it would have be 
when the collodion process was the only one employe 
Still, collodion is largely used by process workers and f 
enlarged negatives, and the new Act will enable 4] 
material to be sold at a much lower price than it is pe 
sible at present with the du y-paid alcohol, which cog 
about three times the price of the ether it contains. 


* * * 


The Study of Amongst the most attractive thing 
Pictorial shown in the windows of fancy statione: 
Postcards. at the present time is undoubtedly pi 
ture postcards—those of portraits of actresses and othe 
celebrities perhaps receiving the largest share of attention 
Tf one looks in the show-cases of the ordinary portra; 
photographers perhaps only a few doors off, one canne 
help being impressed with the wide difference there ust 
ally is in the specimens there exhibited and those show 
for sale by the stationers. Those shown by the former ar 
doubtless his own work, while those displayed by the latte 
are, as a rule, by workers of high standing, both at hom 
and abroad. In many provincial towns the difference i 
still more marked than it perhaps is in the metropolis. I 
there any real reason why the difference should be so great 
If photographers were to study these published portrait 
they could at once see how they could improve this worl 
both as regards lighting and posing, yet they do not seer 
to appreciate the example set by really artistic portraits 
There seems to be no real reason why this should be so 
for the examples are to be seen almost everywhere, and 
what is more, they may be purchased for about a penny or 
twopence each for study at leisure at home. Still, the 
opportunity does not appear to be largely availed of—or at 
least is not greatly profited by, judging by the specimens 
one sees in the majority of middle-class photographers’ 
show-cases. Some may say I cannot get such lighting in 
my studio: that is a fallacy; any kind of lighting may be 
obtained in any form of studio if the operator has the 
ability to apply it. Others may say I do not get the same 
class of sitters to deal with, and the like. This may be 
correct to an extent, for it must be admitted that, generally, 
actresses.do take, naturally, more graceful poses than is 
the case with ordinary everyday sitters, but the poses they 
take are not always the most suitable to photography, 
hence the artist, often, has to considerably modify them, 
and it is here his skill is shown. We should recommend 
country photographers whenever they visit London to 
make a point of taking back with them a few dozen of 
these portrait picture postcards, which are now to be 
had for as many shillings, and study them at home. Tf 


they were to make this rule they would quickly 
see the means of materially improving their own 
productions. 
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1HE PERSPECTIVE OF THE AERIAL) IMAGE 
FORMED BY A LENS. 


y studying the formation of the image produced by a 


hotographic lens, it should always be remembered that 
ghen the object is a solid, or three dimensional, the real 
mage formed by the lens is also three dimensional. The 
lat, so-called “image” on the ground glass is then simply 
| plane projection of the three-dimensional image, and 
or many purposes it may very conveniently be looked upon 
s a shadow of the “solid image,” cast by a source of light 
he size of the lens exit pupil. Many misconceptions have 
wisen through neglecting to consider the fact that the 
real image is three dimensional, and, very curiously, the 
perspective laws governing the form of this real image 
em to have received little, if any, consideration. 

Some little time ago we were led to inquire into this 

subject, and, somewhat to our surprise, we found that the 

formation of the aerial solid image produced by a Jens is 
governed by extremely simple laws, far more simple than 
the optical laws that the student is usually compelled to 
jbserve when drawing the solid image. 

The optical methods take much time and generally lead 

fo a multiplicity of working lines that is very confusing. 

The perspective method is very rapid, and the resultant 

drawing of the image is almost free from working lines. 

Further, image points are determined by lines intersec ing 

at fairly obtuse angles, while by the optical methods all 

such points are fixed by lines or rays intersecting at acute 
angles; so acute in many cases that the position of the 
point cannot be accurately determined without calculation. 

The rules governing the perspective of the image are as 
follows :— 

1—Every line in the object and its corresponding image 

line will meet, if produced, in a point in the prin- 
cipal nodal plane of the lens. 

_2—Parallel lines in the object are represented in the 
image by lines that converge on to a point (a vanish- 
ing point) in the principal focal plane of the lens. 

Ii should be understood that in solid perspective (as in 
plane perspective) there is no way of fixing the position of 
a point other than that of representing two lines that inter- 
sect in the point. Hence to fix the image of a single object 
point we must draw two lines through the object point, 
and then on drawing the images of these two lines their 
intersection gives the image point. If the image of a 
point is determined by optical “rays,” as many lines are 
involved, but we have little choice as to the position of 
the lines, whereas by perspective methods we can put the 
lines at any angles we please, and so secure obtuse inter- 
Sections and great accuracy. 

To illustrate the application of the two perspective laws 
given, we will consider the case of a simple horizontal 
square object A.B.C.D. of two dimensions only (see figure). 
Tf this object is a little below the axis of the lens, L, all 
four corners of the square will be visible to the lens, and 
they will be represented in the aerial image by the points 
a, b,c, d. The diagram represents all the various points 
in plan only. The line PnP is the trace of the principal 
nodal plane of the lens L vassing through the node n, and 
the line pFp is that of the principal focal plane passing 
through the principal focus F. To illustrate rule 1, it 
may be noticed that the object line AD and the image line 
ad meet, when produced, in the principal nodal plane at H, 
while under rule 2 the lines ad and be, which represent 
the parallel object lines AD and BC, meet in a vanishing 
Point in the principal focal plane at VP2. Rule 1 is also 


illustrated at the points E, G, and K, while VP1 is a second 
vanishing point for the lines cd and ab. 
It is obvious that the points E, G, H, and K are easily 


| pFp. 


fixed by producing the object lines AB, CD, AD, and BC, 
until they cut the principal plane PnP, and that with the 
aid of these points and the vanishing points VP1 and VP2 
it is easy to draw the image a, b, c, d. To determine the 
vanishing points we adopt an expedient common in all 
perspective methods. We assume the existence of an 
imaginary line that is parallel to the lines we wish to 
represent, but leads directly to the vanishing point. In 
this case, to find VP2 we assume a line MN parallel to. 
AD and BOC and passing through the node N of the lens. 
Under the laws of Optics the image of such a line must 
be in the same straight line, therefore if we produce this 
line to cut pFp in VP2 we have (under law 2) the vanish- 
ing point for the images of all lines parallel to MN, ane 
therefore the vanishing point for ad and be. 

The diagram being an explanatory one contains more 
lines than are absolutely necessary. The dotted lines need 
not be drawn, for the only lines actually required are ths- 
principal nodal plane, PnP, and the principal focal plane, 
Having drawn these lines we lay a parallel ruier 
on BO, and where its edge cuts PNP we tick off the point 
K. We shift the ruler to AD and similarly tick off the 
point H. Then, keeping the ruler parallel to its former 
positions, we place it with its edge on the nodal point N 
and tick off VP2. If next we lay a straight edge througin 


K and VP2 we can rule the line cb in the proper position’ 


and of approximately the right length, and by shifting the- 
edgé to H and VP2 we can draw ad. On repeating the 
process on the other side of the lens we obtain the points 
E, G, and VP1, and through these points we rule the lines 
ba and ed, and so determine all four points a, b, ¢, d, this- 
result being quite accurate and also clear and free from: 
working lines. If an attempt is made to draw this image 
by ordinary optical methods it will be found that the points 
b and d cannot be determined with any approach to accu. 
racy on account of the very acute intersections involve‘, 
while ¢ aud a will probably be in error. The positions: 
will have to be calculated if optical methods are employed’ 
and accuracy is to be ensured. 

Tt should be observed that under rule 2 the principal” 
focus is the vanishing point for all image lines that repre- 
sent object lines parallel to the principal axis of the lens. 
Or, in the language of perspective, the principal focus is 
the “point of sight” in the system of lenticular solid per- 
spective. This is a fact that is not generally known, but. 
ib is, as we have often found, a most useful fact to remem- 
ber when studying optical problems that are not immedi- 
ately concerned with perspective. The diagram given is 
a plan only, but the same construction will apply to a 
vertical section, and by combining a vertical section with 
a plan the complete construction of a three-dimensional 
image can be examined and studied. 
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CINEMATOGRAPHY IN COLOURS. 


Tue exhibition of cinematography in colours given at the 
Photographie Convention at Southampton may possibly direct 
further attention to this subject. Although the rendering of 
moving scenes by the cinematograph is now so perfect that one 
may easily be deluded into the belief that one sees the actual 
objects, there is not the slightest doubt that if to this repre- 
sentation we could add colour, illusion would be still more 
perfect, and, from a scientific point of view, the cinematograph 
would be still more valuable. 

Five or six years ago results in colour were shown by means 
of the cinematograph, but lately we have heard but little on this 
head. There is, however, obviously a possibility of the attain- 
ment of this object, particularly in the face of the latest advances 
that have been made in the colour sensitising of negative emul- 
sions. Here was the crux in the old days. ‘We had then no 
satisfactory red sensitisers; but now, given a suitable mother 
emulsion, there is no insuperable difficulty to so sensitising this 
as to make it comparatively easy to obtain fully-exposed nega- 
tives behind the red filter. 

Naturally a good deal depends upon the filter; but as with 
the new filter dyes there should be a possibility of obtaining 
a ratio of exposures of 6:6:6 respectively for the blue, green, 
and red filters, there should be no difficulty in obtaining cor- 
rectly exposed negatives in correct colour gradation. It should 
be possible to obtain these ratios, but we are not prepared to say 
how these filters can be exactly prepared, because more experi- 
ments are required; but it may be pointed out that, with a 
fairly open. filter, an error in absorption could be compensated 
by under-exposure. 

Assuming, then, that we have rapid panchromatic emulsions 
and rapid filters, we are face to face with the problem of obtain- 
ing the colour record negatives. This problem can only be 
solved by careful consideration of the method by means of which 
we are to project the pictures. We do not mean the actual 
mechanical means, but whether we are to resort to triple 
projection—that is, the so-called additive system in which light 
is added to light, or whether we are to use superimposed stained 
films. Then, again, there is a possibility of utilising the well- 
known persistence of vision, and to superimpose on the retina 
the impressions of the three colours so rapidly that the result 
shall be normal colour. 

If we adopt the system of trivle projection it is obvious that 
we must take three negatives side by side in such a manner that 
the three positives can be projected to superimpose. This 
means, of course, three lenses side by side, and one then has 
to reckon with parallax, which, however, is hardly likely to 
be of much moment. The far more important fact, from the 
practical commercial point of view, is that one must use a 
negative, and also a positive film, which is at least three times 
the width of the ordinary film, and that the negative film, 
being exposed behind stationary filters, must receive the correct 
ratio of exposures. Possibly, also, there might be a mechanical 
difficulty in moving a celluloid film of the required width with 
sufficient regularity and without the danger of the celluloid 
tearing or breaking down under the strain. 

Having obtained the negative, one would have to make posi- 
tives by contact, and practically repeat the movements for 
obtaining the negative in projecting the positive in colours. 

If we adopt the persistence of vision method, by means of 
which we should take a series of negatives through violet, green, 
and red filters, alternating and repeating in this order, it i 
obvious that one has the mechanical difficulty of alternation 
of the filters synchronously with the negative film. Precisely 
the same trouble will be met with in projection. To say that 
this is impossible would be dogmatic, but it is obvious that there 
must be an enormous loss of light and enormous increase 


in the cost of the taking and projecting instrume 
The question next arises as to whether it would be possibl 
obtain negatives of each colour record, and so combine t 
afterwards into one film that they could be projected by 
cinematograph. This immediately resolves itself into the q 
tion of printing. 

Supposing that we obtained simultaneously the three-co 
record negatives on one or three films, because for this it wi 
be perfectly immaterial as long as the films for all three mc 
synchronously. Is it possible to so utilise one of our pres 
printing processes as to obtain on one film a series of pictu 
each of which shall be in itself a perfect colour picture? { 
thus each picture, being itself a colour record, could be ] 
jected in any existing cinematograph lantern. 

At the first glance it is obvious that we must at once re 
any process in which superposition of stained films is used, 
the exposing, printing, and staining up of, say, 150 ft. ofe 
colour record and superimposing of the same would be a $ 
in face of which the labours of Hercules would be child’s ph 

The question remains, then, as to whether we could use 
imbibition process. Here seems to be a possible solut 
of the question, for in these processes we have not the sup 
imposition of three films, but merely the transference of d 
to one film, and it should be possible, though possibly not ea 
to obtain accurate register of the matrix films, for this wor 
mean merely accurate mechanical movement, accurate perfo 
tion, and pressure. 

Slight irregularities in superposition would probably be ab 
lutely unnoticeable on the screen ; and, however idealistic { 
Suggestion is, this is what we want—a length of cinematogra 
film, each picture in which shall be a record of the moveme 
at the instant of exposure, and at the same time in itself 
complete colour record. 

Assuming that this last idea is feasible, then one can concel 
of three separate lenses, three Separate negative films, and thi 
separate colour filters, and of these the only one moving bei 
the film, then one might, by means of an imbibition proce} 
obtain one film, each picture of which should be perfect 
colour. - Or one might use the alternating colour filter a 
obtain an alternating colour record negative, and, using ¢ 
imbibition process, transfer each colour record to the o 
picture ; this, at least, means accurate superposition. | 

So far as we could gather, the results shown by Captai 

Lascelles Davidson and Mr. Friese Greene were obtained sole 
by the aid of two colour records side by side on a standai 
negative film, and positives from these were projected in 2 
ordinary cinematograph; in front of the objective was 
colour-box, by means of which the two positives were combinet 
The impression one gathered, though possibly wrong, We 
that these experimentalists use two colour records only—a blu 
green, and an amber or orange. If so, correct colot 
cinematography on these lines is impossible. We have hei 
applied to the lantern precisely the same principle whie 
Gurtner, of Berne, has utilised in his two-colour process ; th 
real reds are ignored, and whilst this may be useful for pur 
landscape work, it can never be a true scientific record 6 
colour by the aid of cinematography. 
These few notes are advanced rather with the hope of suggest 
ing further work and experiment; possibly also because wi 
believe that soon we shall see the problem solved. This wi 
believe, notwithstanding the dictum of a distinguished membei 
of the Photographic Convention, who, after-the exhibition of th: 
ordinary coloured slides and the cinematograph pictures, sait 
that he considered three-colour photography as somewhat on ¢ 
par with playing the overture to Wagner’s “ Niebelungen Ring” 
with three fingers on a piano. 
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ANALYSIS OF A HALF-TONE PORTRAIT. 


A oe ean oa Datintae? . 
A Paper in “The Inlend Printer,” by whose courtesy the Ilustrations are given. 


Pus original photograph from which both half-tones are productions 
s a soit prownish-black platinum print with considerable “surface 


fexture”’ showing in the backgrcund, so that it is mot an easy | 


subject to reproduce. The 
sngraving (Vig. 1) is inserted 
jlongside of Fig. 2, not for 
purposes of invic ious compari- 
son, but to show ¢ early what 
variation in treatment and in- 
ferpretation has been given to 
sach of the reproductions. 

It is impossible to properly 
appreciate the actual closeness 
pf adherence to a given require- 
ment unless one makes com- 
parisons in the ight that one 
ndition may hrow on 
another. The engravings 
themselves are made the sub- 
ject: of comparison so that the 
yarious modifying influences 
that interpolate between the 
graving and their finislied 
prints may to a large degree 
cancel each other, because the 
same personal equation is 
impressed upon each speci- 
men. 
> When one realises how much 
misunderstanding and un- 
Meserved blame of reliable 
workmen arises from a com- 
pination of circumstances ia 
which no, particular blame 
Tan attach to anyone in the 
matter of printing half-tones, 
i becomes an important matter 
to lay such a groundwork for 
‘comparisons, establish certain 
‘standards of attainment, etc., 
fas shall make the lot of all 
‘craftsmen an easier one, be- 
cause there will be little or no 
carping criticism, but there may 
be a great deal of wholesome 
analysis of efforts and results 
‘that will be productive of far- 
‘teaching results. 

Photographs or wash-drawings 
‘having a deep black back- 
ground with little gradation in 
the middle tones when 
used as copy for halt{-tone 
plates may show up well in 


grey and dead. 


en 


If additional colour is carried in a mistaken effort 
to make the shadows print solidly the entire cut is “ mushed.” 


The customer who has a job to be printed with illustrations, 


the emgraver’s 


Fig .—145 lines per inch. 


This is 


because the ink can be placed on the cut with a hand brayer, 

and the overlays made to bring out deep jblacks, middle tones 
Sree a : : 

and “whites”? with all the gradation, and sometimes even better 


gradation than was present in the original copy. 
is on the plate the prover can, and frequently does, 


After the ink 
manipulate 


the plate by wiping off colour here and there after the style of the 
worker in photogravure, steel die or copperplate printing. 

The prover’s mind is concentrated on getting a nice proof, and 
rightfully enough from one point of view, for he has not been 
awakened to the fact as a general thing that the work he is doing 
is to set the pace for the man to whom the cut will come for 
interpretation on the cylinder press. 
Washington hand press can only be approximated on the cylinder 
press. A hali-tone cut will not print dead black in the heavy 


shadows if the half-tone dot is there. 


What can be done on the 


The letterpress may carry 


so much colour that the type looks sloppy, yet the half-tone cut is 


should, as far as practicable, 
have all the work done by one 
house. The printer should be 
careful to give the engraver 
advice regarding the character’ 
of the stock and ink to be used! 
and also information of the: 
effect sought to be obtained. 
The engraver will adapt his. 
work to the paper and press-- 
work. Too often, however, a 
mixture of old and new cuts. 
from a variety of sources and 
with a variety of meshes are- 
given the pressman, and it is a. 
very difficult task to reconcile,. 
in the same form, the treatment 
an open cut requires with the 
treatment required by a solid 
cut. A cut that is made open 
by the engraver may be proved 
up to leok like almost solid by 
the prover, but the pressman 
will find it difficult to make 
this metamorphosis on long 
runs on the cylinder press with- 
out spoiling the job by destroy- 
ing the balance between the 
engravings on the type matter. 

This brings us to the point of 
making an analysis of the twe: 
specimens shown. In order 
that it may be the more readily 
understood and the one com- 
pared with he other the 
characteristics are given in 
Table A, which summarises 
the values. 

The analysis has to do with 
the screen pitch, unit area, 
diameter and area of the black 
and white dots, and the per- 
centage of black and white 
of four tonal values. The 
points of observation are noted 
in the table. 

Fig. 1 has 145 lines per inch, 
a screen pitch of .0069 inch, 
and a unit area value of 476. 
(.0000476 sq. in.). 


Fig. 2 has 150 lines per inch, a screen pitch of .00666 and a unit 


area of 443.5 (.00004435 sq. in.). 


The margins of the white dots in the background of Fig. 1 
are ragged to a large degree, thus throwing the dots and the 
printing areas surrounding them out of symmetry, which produces: 
a “blotchy” appearance. This is probably caused by too vigorous 
etching or too much heat when baking the “ enamel.” Kither one 
would cause ragged edges. On the other hand, a slight excess of 
heat would partially destroy the acid-resisting properties of the 
enamel and thus allow the acid to attack the copper underneath 
over the whole of the area, but as the plate shows no such action, 
it is assumed that the defect is due to the lack of adhesion 
between the enamel and the copper to prevent the flaking away 
of enamel particles in the acid immediately adjacent to the edges 
of the dots, thus leaving a ragged margin. 

It will be noted from the table that the tonal value of Fig. 1 
in the background is quite abnormal. This is apparent at a glance 
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TABLE A.—SPECIAL PORTRAIT HALF-TONES. CHARACTERISTICS AT 145 AND 150 LINES PER INCH. 


FIGURE 1. FIGURE 2, 
KINDS OF DATA. j 
“* Whites,” Background. | Grey, Shadows. “ Whites.” | Background. Grey. Shadoy 
Form of Dots } Smallest @ 0) Smallest O | Smallest © (@) e) Smallest 
and where located. aie ool in Collars Near Ear, Left Cheek. | Right Bye. in Collar. Near Ear, | Left Cheek Right B 
= 
Diameters -0015” 0050” -0060" -0025” 0010" 0035” 0080" 0030” 
Areas, white 458.3 196.4 282.7 49.1 436.6 96 2 282.7 10-7 
|, », black 17.7 279.6 193.3 426.9 79 847 3 160.8 3728 
% of white 96.28 41.96 59.35 10.03 98:18 21.69 63 75 15 94 
4 Of Diack . 3-72 58.74 40.65 89.97 1.89 | 78.31 36 25 84.06 
| 
Unit areas. | -0069 x .0069 = .0000476 sq. in. = 476 -00666 x 09666 = .(0004435 sy. in. = 443.5 
Lines per inch ; 145 i 150 
Screen pitch xis” = .0069 ine ato” = 00666 in. 
Diagonal pitch ye 00975 in. . A -00912 in, 4 
Areas of pure grey | 238 Black “ White 221.7 and 221.7 Black 
Diameter of pure grey dot +0053 


almost twice as much white 
Fig. 2, and in the “whitt 
Fig. 1 has approximately ¢€ 
half the white value of Fig 
The brilliancy of Fig. 1 is § 
0 be very much below that 
Fig. 2. 
To properly consider 
value of either engraving fr 
she basis of interpretation, i 
absolutely necessary to kn 
he tonal values of the origi, 
photograph. This should” 
given numerically for the qu 
ter, half, and three-quar 
ones. . 
Having such a record it f 
comes easy to know from 
table giving the sizes of do’ 
areas, and percentages, whetk 
he interpretation is a faitht 
one or is but an ‘appro: 
mation. i 
A reproduction may be fait 
ful enough as to recognisabilitl 
out it may at the same tim 
ack all the subtle charm % 
true tonal values that differes 
tiate an approximation, from) 
rue copy. 
If unit area is taken as 47 
whole or pure white will be r 
presented by this number; - 
white by 357; 4 white by 238 
4 white by 119; 4 white b 
59.5, and no white by dea 
lack that covers all of a un: 
square or unit area. | 
The dot diameters for thes 
areas work out correctly unt: 
he point of 25 per cent. € 
lack (75 per cent. white) i 
reached. At or near this poin 
he dividing space betweel 
wo contiguous depression 
(white dots) is etched awa 
aie 458.3, and the law of periodic accelera 
white) is expressed as “he FIG. 2,—150 lines per inch, ion comes into play # 


| modify the etching rate and als 
and the amount of black, due to the smallest black dots, as the interpretation. If unit area is taken and the diameter of & 


Y comparison of one print 
with the other, but what the 
specific value of such aberration 
is cannot be told in this 
manner, by offhand visual in- 
spection, hence the desirability 
of scientific analysis. 

When attention is called to 
certain features, definite values 
should be ascribed to the same. 
Tonal value should be referred 
to as diameter or area of dot, 
or percentage of white. The 
latter would be preferable, as 
it is easy to make up a table 
showing such percentage values 
for yarious screens and 
diameters of dots, giving wnit 
areas as well. Black per- 
centages are easily found by 
simply subtracting the per- 
centage of white from 100. 

By doing things along these 
lines, process engraving will 
be placed on the proper scien- 
tific plane, and the day of un- 
certainty, when the sentiment 
of the skit on indefiniteness, 
“As long as a piece of string 
and as big as a lump of chalk,” 
‘was the rule, will have passed 
into oblivion. 

The differences of the two 
engravings are clearly pointed 
out in Table B, which is self- 
explanatory. The areas for 
both the black and white values 
are given in Table A so as to 
more clearly show wherefrom 
the percentages are derived. 

Taking the white area of the 
first column as 458.3 and re- 
membering that the unit area 
| area for Fig. 1 is 476, the pro- 
| portion of white contained in 
| unit area (which is altogether 
| 
] 


17.7 dot is calculated therefrom which shall have the same area, it will 

ae or 3.72 per cent. be found when four such dots are placed with their centres 

i é coincident with the corners of @ square, whose sides are equal to 
In Table B, the background of Fig. 1 is shown to possess the screen pitch, 


that there will remain an uncovered area in the 


a 
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tre of the square, even though the dot and unit area is exactly | 


‘same. In order to cover this area the dot diameter must be 
meased. So as tO be the same as the diagonal pitch. The reason 


this tonal aberration is found in the fact that dots of such an | 
ter as to equal unit area, when their centres fall | 


a and diame 
a unit area square, have their circumferences 


the corners of 
lap at the sides of the square. 
These deductions are based on round white and black dots. || 
e “four crescent » dots beyond the “ three-quarter” whites are 
enable to a separate law. N. §. AMSTUTZ. 


TABLE B.—SPECIAL PORTRAIT HALF-LONES 


PERCENTAGE CHARACTERISTICS AT 145 AND 160 LINES PER INCH. 


| *¢ Whites.” |» ackground Greys. 


Shadows. 


% white, Figure 1 .... 


.| 10.03 | ......-+ 
F .| 15,94 


SG white, Figure ) \ 
, Figurel .. | SINCE eccocun 
aaoomenaantion i. % dlack, 84.06 


100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 


100 


100 | 100 


THE ARTISTIC VALUE 


OF GLOSSY PRINTS. 


pre we to accept unquestioned a dogma often enunciated by our 
eaders” we should have to acknowledge that a highly glazed paper 
from the artistic standpoint, absolutely unsuitable as a printing’ 
sdium. But fortunately for the progress of photography unreason- 
5 obedience to the voice of contemporary authority has never been 
tharacteristic of those who practise this delightful and instructive 
fscience. Doubtless, also, this laudable independence is in no 
jall measure due to a genera belief that freaks of fashion rather 
an the outcome of ascertained truth have largely shaped the ortho- 
‘x with respect to what does and what does not constitute “art” 
‘the finished products of photographic work. 
From somewhat extensive inquiries I have made amongst manu- 
cturers and retailers I find that whilst the popular demand for 


msitised papers carrying a high gloss shows no signs of diminish- 
ig, a slight but progressive increased sale of matt surface papers 


3s been noted in recent years. On this question photographers are 
ivided into two separate and opposite camps. On the one hand is a 
lect body of enthusiasts, who claim to represent the high-water 
lark of artistic ideals and accomplished work, and who not only 
isist on the exclusive use of matt surface papers, but place all glazed 
tinting media on that Index Expurgatorius which marks the limits of 
ttistic salvation. On the other side, and this is a matter of common 
mowledge, there are vast numbers of equally enthusiastic “serious” 
rorkers, equally well-educated, and with equal opportunities of pos- 
assing or acquiring the artistic sense, who habitually employ glazed 
lapers, or who do so whenever they consider these are more 
ppropriate. 

The 


Condemnation of Gloss. 
In passing, it may be noticed, as a curious circumstance, that while 
tis extremely rare to hear a single voice publicly raised in favour 
if glossy printing, the crusade against their employment is vigorously 
tarried on whenever an opportunity can be made or ‘ound. Not only 
is this the case with respect to the lecturers at our photographic 
societies and the writers in our journals, but the editors of the latter 
ire frequently forced to inform their correspondents that the judges 
ind committees of our leading exhibitions will not even look at a 
photograph if it be finished with a highly glazed surface. 

But now, for once, let us glance at the other side of the picture 
and endeavour to discover why it is that the much condemned glossy 
print still retains its popularity in spite of the number an nature of 
the attacks made upon it during the past few years. 


F The Suggestion of Light. 


epends essentially upon the presence 
proportion 


Photography, as we all know, d 
and action of light, and it is self-evident that a very large 
of photographs depict, with more or less fidelity, sun-illuminated 
Scenes with contrasts of light and shade strongly or moderately 
marked. Further, in probably the majority of cases, the shadows 
accentuate the high-lights rather than the converse. In other words, 
the features of paramount artistic and material interest are not only 
brought into prominence and made visible by means of light, but 
also bear the impress of this creative agency on their surface. All this 
is doubtless of the. nature of a truism, but upon the proper inter- 
‘pretation of such truisms we must, I believe, look to settle t 
problem now under review. 

In photographs of the foregoing description, that is where the 
presence of light is the predominant characteristic of the salient 


features of the scene portrayed, the use of a glossy printing medium 
is essential, because it is most appropriate, and is consequently most 


artistic, inasmuch as it harmonises best wi 
and assists to rivet the attention on what is important 
other hand, a matt paper were employed, as is invari 


effects, then a very clumsy and roundabout course is tak 
been made. 


factors composing a picture assumes @ gt 
so doing, he may well ask himself whe 


her his intuit 


-h the nature of the subject 


. If, on the 
ably done in 


“art” photography, in order to subordinate or obliterate natural 


en, as a clear 


proof is thus afforded that a faulty selection of time or subject has 
But, in any event the man who deliberately determines 
radically to alter the visible values of one of the most important 
ave responsibility. 


Before 
tive sense of 


the 
fea’ 


tha 
of n 


i 


by 


wit! 


Nov 
gra 


wic 


kno 


sup 
por 
the 


as 


Ih 


wit 


doubt that the number of photographers who 
or completely repaint one of nature’s pictures is exceedingly small. 


example, as so often 


Sunlight, es 
connotes life and the concomitants of life, 


impression we are in the presence of inanimate objects. 
form may dim 


In doing this, it 
clustered detail 


laughing, girlis 
you 


clearly defined i 
of the photogra 
ag 
so toned down 
sible, except by the merest guess work, to discover wherein the in- 
terest of the picture lies. 


tions of size a 
treatment, more to 


or of yards on to a half-plate negative is to ~roduce 
obvious absurdity. 1 
criminate forcing into the forefront 


g, is such as to qualify him to modify 


beautiful, or his trainin 


sures of great artistic import in the scene he proposes to re- 
produce. In the long ago it was said by one who was inspired by 


rare genius which voices the meaning of things that “the course 
ature is the art of God,” and if this be true there can be little 
are entitled to blot out 


requires but a small acquaintance with the many and marvellous. 


glories displayed in a sun-bathed or sun-embellished scene, such, for 


are open land and seascapes, to realise that much 


of their beauty would necessarily be marred or lost were they te- 
produced as sombre spiritless forms by the employment of matt sur- 
face printing. 


large areas, graphically 
but if we dim that light 
ustreless printing we cast a pall over the scene that creates the 
The outward 
of tha soul 


pecially when spread over 


y be discerned, but the vitalising power 
hin is gone. 


The Beauty of Detail. 
Another (and a crowded) category of photographic reproductions is 
that in which detail, well or ba 


y lighted, forms an important feature. 
es “art” photo- 
ion of the 


est “school” which at present domina: 


w, in the la 
‘ounded upon a misconcep 


phy, and which is largely 


methods of the painter, all detail is regarded as a factor of exceeding 


those well- 
of faking. 
that sunlit 


as such to be suppressed by one or other of 
which occupy so much space in the book 
is apparent that the fact, is lost sight of 
may be, and often is, of great beauty, and cannot be 
destroying much of prime im- 
But detail is not infrequently 


edness, and 
wn. formule 


nressed without at the same time 
tance in the making of the picture. 
very essence of a picture. Take, for instance, the portrait of a 
h face, symbolic of all that is bright and joyous in 
ne delineation of the details of the expression, such 
of the eye, and the curves of the mouth, must be 
a true conception is to be formed of the real meaning 
phic study. And to do this in the most efficient way 
azed surface print is a sine aud non. Otherwise everything is 
o one level of uniform dulness that it is quite impos- 


ih. Here t 
he sparkle 


n this connection it is often forgotten that from mere considera- 
photograph ought to approximate, in the methods of 
a Meissonier than to a Turner. To crowd, 
ne covering an area of miles 
wha is am 


hout a vestige of visible detail, ae 


do not wish in any way to advocate t 7 is- 
fall) delailit ierossibly paca. 
yok ‘ Bosc axed, 
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whether it be needed or not, but I de insist on the absolute necessity 
of depicting detail, strongly or not, according to circumstances, 
whenever its appearance is essential to the Meaning or the making 
of a picture. And when detail, especially finely clustered detail, is 
to be shown, a highly glazed paper is, of course, the best to use. If, 
in lieu of this, a matt printing medium were employed, as is so 
often done, blurred masses without texture or parts ‘would 
result, and the picture so manufactured could not be otherwise than 
an unpleasant travesty on the original. Neither must it be forgotten 
that apart from the magnifying power of glaze to accentuate the ap- 
pearance of small items, glaze reflects a good deal of light, and by 
so doing further assists in approximating the finished print to that of 
‘the natural picture. 

If further evidence were needed as to the genuineness of the error 
into which so many photographers have fallen through the indiscrimi- 
nate use of matt surface printing this would be afforded by a refer- 
ence to the methods employed by painters when dealing with similar 
‘subjects. If we visit the Royal Academy, or, indeed, any like ex- 
hibition at home or abroad, it will be noted that practically every 
canvas is finished with a highly glazed surface, This is effected not 
only by the laying on of one or more coatings of varnish, but also, 
in some instances, and in addition to the varnish, by the mixing of 
gloss-giving media to the actual pigments employed. Were yarnish 
solely employed as a preservative, and were it detrimental from the 
artistic standpoint, it is perfectly certain it would seldom be applied 
till after the picture had passed the crucial test of its first public 
exhibition. 


Common Subjects which call for Glossy Prints. 


To sum up the whole question, though not by any means to ex- 
haust it, it may be said, speaking generally, that the use of a glossy 


paper is often more artistic than a matt one, because the forn 
in the vast majority of cases, gives a better rendering of the mean’ 
as well as the form and other pictorial items of a scene or subje 
Glazed paper should always be employed whenever light is the ¢k 
characteristic of a picture, or is an important factor of it; whenes 
life and the proximate effects of life are its salient, features, a 
whenever it is desired to bring into prominence, or to distingu: 
detail which would otherwise be unrecognisable. 

Amongst the “laws” governing composition none is more genera 
accepted than is that which insists that conspicuous incongruity 
fatal to artistic success. And yet incongruity of a glaring type 
often deliberately created, simply by the substitution of matt 
place of glossy paper. For example, nothing could well be more i 
congruous than the effect produced by finishing with a dull, de; 
surface a photograph of a scene which owes much or all of its char 
to the glint and glow of sunlight over it. The present swing 
fashion’s pendulum in the direction of ordaining the invariable ne 
of a sombre surface for photographic prints is supported in no sing 
instance by an acknowledged authority on art, and is backed by 1 
reasons which can by any possibility be recarded as valid, In pla 
of arguments we are given only adjectives; we are told that dulne 
and the absence of.all distinctive detail are “artistic,” are “beaut 
ful,” or are, perchance, “ precious”; that murkiness meas 
“mystery,” “breadth,” and “subtlety,” and, per contra, we are ij 
formed that glossy printing is opposed to the “best interests of art, 

On the other hand, the popular taste in continuing to use glaze 
printing media whenever the latter are most appropriate, that i 
in the vast majority of cases, is supported not only by the obvior 

all those gree 


teachings of nature, but by the existing works of 
painters who are ac knowledged as masters by the cosmonvolitan worl 
of art. F. Grenvxrt Baxzr, | 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A Paper Read Before the Photographic Convention, Southampton. 


I wish that the task of trying to give you a brief but coherent 
idea of the present status of colour photography had fallen to some- 
one else’s lot, for it is not the first time I have spoken on it, and it 
is always as well that a subject should be viewed from different 
standpoints. 

My task is rendered all the more difficult. because the recent 
exhibition organised by the Britise Journan or PHorocrapuy 
has practically taken the wind out of my sails. This was an 
excellent exposition of colour-photography as now practised. 

It is necessary to divide the subject into two main heads: First, 
the commercial application in the shape of photo-mechanical work, 
and, secondly, those processes which, requiring no mechanical power, 
may be used by any photographer, whether professional or amateur. 

With regard to photo-mechanical processes, there is practically 
‘only one which is now of any importance, and that is the halt-tone 
process. We are all of us more, or less familiar with the present 
status of this craft, or, at any rate, with the results. It is true 
that there are still faults and the inks are not in every case ideal, 
and in some cases one feels that there is more fine etching than 
should be required. To enter at any length wpon these points 
would entail you ing. wearied and my transgressing that rule 
which says that papers must be limited to half an hour. The 
subject of the inks in particular has been ably treated by Sir Wm. 
Abney, and the ou ery is still for those with ideal absorptions. I 
believe I am correct’ in saying that if more attention was paid to 
the precipitation of suitable dyes of the so-called aniline class, 
suitable as regards fastness to light, transparency, and correct 
colour absorption, we might get further advances. A generally | 
accepted opinion is that all the aniline dyes are fugitive, but this is | 
not so by any means. Of course, the chief fault of the half-tone | 
Process is the irritative effect of the cross-line screens; collotype is | 
a long way ahead in this respect, but it was proved quite ten ye 


CS 
ago nob to be a commercial three-colour process, if regularity of | 


results is to be kept in view. 
I am,not rash enough to say that we have reached finality in the 
phog chanical reproduction of subjects in natural colours, but 
i ita Tadvance is to be made, it can only be by the application 
entific facts and not to rule of thumb work. 


Turning now to the second method, we must divide this into 
two classes—the direct and To the forme) 
belong x ically only the Lippmann and the bleaching-ont process, 

Since Professor Lippmann, of Paris, gave, in 1891, details of hig 
process of obtaining photographs in colours direct in the camera 
there has been no great advance; minor improvements there have 
been, but the very fact that it is mecessary to use a perfectly 
transparent and grainless emulsion must, so far as I can see, limit 
the speed of the plate, with the result of proportionately long 
exposures. The fact, too, that the resulting pictures are upon 
glass, and can only be seen by reflection when viewed at a certain 
angle, must limit this process to the laboratory 

Professor Lippmann last year announced 
of a film of bichromated gelatine in the camera in such a manner 
as to obtain interferential effects he had been able to considerably 
intensify the colours by first treating the film with potassium 
iodide and then with silver nitrate. By this process silver iodide 
would be formed in the luminated hardened gelatine. The colours 
were not only more vivid when viewed in the ordinary way, but 
the complementary colours were vividly seen by transmitted light. 
Bichromated gelatine is excessively slow, and so far has not been 
satisiactorily orthochromatised, so that there is little hope with 
this. If the same principle could, however, be applied to the 
ordinary Lippmann emulsion plates, it might be valuable to obtain 
negatives in the complementary colours. 


indirect processes. 


hat after exposure 


He 


Another process which will give us colours direct is 
as the bleaching-out process. In this, as you probab 
a mixture of fugitive dyes is coated 
a coloured original, and the dyes 
light that they absorb. 

Dr. Neuhauss, who has paid considerable attention 
uses a mixture of methylene blue, 


that known 
y all know, 
on paper, and exposed under 
are bleached out by the coloured 


to this subject, 
auramine, and erythrosine in a 
solution of gelatine, and increases the sensitiveness y the addition 
of chloral hydrate and caustic soda. Dr. Smith, of Ziirich, who ~ 
is placing a somewhat similar paper on the market, still adheres 
‘to the use of anethol, the camphor, of aniseed oil, and adyises the 


backing of the paper when the printing is half finished with a sheet of 
blotting-paper saturated with hydrogen peroxide and alcohol. 
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Tou will note that this is a printing-out process 
ginal, and so far 
‘Dr. Smith’s authority i 
nera W. 


r be possible 
that it became possible to obtain a coloured 


sonable exposure in the camera, 
use With one such resu 


is possible to obtain 


smsélyes on a similar preparation, for red light 
low and blue, eaving red, blue’ bleaches out 
d yellow bleaches out the red and blue. Inte 
3, of course, formed by the partial bleaching of 
There are many 
pend upon the 
me result as elec 


c 
ric, and so on. 


Indirect Processes. 


Indirect methods 
watives of @ su 
id violet filters, 
abraces 2 whole series of processes. 

here are, however, two main divisions—the 
ie additive or © 
mmed either by 


D 


projection wit 


nage is 

ope such as I have on he table here. In both 

grencies are projected with or viewed by light, 

ily the same as the colur filter t 

iken. 

While these methods are not such as appeal to every wor 


ith an exposure of something like six hours. 
to increase the sensitiveness of this product 


it would be very valuab. 
+ the duplication or printing would 
y, as the colours obtained would in the same way reproduce 


difficulties in the way to success, for the resu 
haracter of the light, sunlight not giving th 


from a coloured 


exposures in the camera seem hopeless, for 


a result in t 


Should 


he 
ib 


result by any 
e, 
e 


bleaches out th 
yellow and re 
mediate colours 
two colours. 


of colour photography are those in which three 
‘ect. are obtained through suitable red, green, 
hence the name three-colour photography, which 


first comprising 


tical synthesis methods, in which an image is 
h three-coloured lights, or the 
formed by reflection in an instrument such as the chrom- 


cases the trans- 
which is practi- 


hrough which the negatives were 


ker, 


ecause in the one case the triple lantern is a costly and cumber- 
me apparatus, and in the other because only one person can see 
fe result at a time. In my opinion no results by any other 


fethods can equal those obtained in this way. 
Professor R. W. Wood, 
fethod of producing pic 
ynthesis by means of 
egrees of fineness on glass. Three constituent ne 
n the ordinary way through the usual red, green, 
md from these transparencies made by the us 


rocess. A sheet of gl 

ried, and exposed to the transparency taken 

iter, the coarsest ruled diffraction grating being placed in 
, g g st 


he whole is then exposed to sunlight, using 
as possible. 
legative taken 
gosed, and again 
mith warm water. 
through the violet filter, is exposed, film sid 
dichromated gelatine plate, a still finer ruled 
posed, and then developed with warm water and 
ing the two p 


on a 


hrough the green filter, wit 
exposed to sunlight, and the 

The third transparency, from t 
e 


transmitted light by means of an eye-piece, a 
be seen, the colours being formed by the decomposi 


light by those lines of the various diffraction gra 
impressed on the bichromated gelatine, through t 


parts of the positives used. 


In 1904 Professor Wood improved his process ane 
hat is, positives obtainet 


Positives o 
from the negat 
filters in closely contiguous lines. Gratings were 
sets of lines in bands corresponding to the width 
and blie lines of the Joly screen. The posi 
Negatives were flowed with a thin solution o 
With bichromate of potash and dried. The triple 
then placed with its ruled surface in contact 
film, and exposed for a short time to light, 
dipped in warm water and dried. 

Quite recently Mr. H. E. Ives, the son of F. 
probably done as much as anyone for photography 


btained by the Joly process— 


ass is coated with bichromate 
g par 
On the same plate is placed the positive 
plate 


ou 
gra 


ates into accurate register and viewing them by 
picture in 


ives taken through screens ruled with the 


ives 
gela 


of Wisconsin, U.S:A., devised in 1899 a 
tures in their natural colours 
three diffraction gratings ruled in different 


by optical 
gatives are taken 
and violet filters, 
photographic 
d gelatine and 
hrough the red 
between ; 
el rays as far 
from the 
ter inter- 
hen developed 
he negative taken 
, with a seconc 
eing inter- 
On bring- 


ua. 


al 


finer fi 


ing 
ried. 


colours wil 
jon of the 
ings which were 
he transparen 


applied it to 


three 
ruled with three 
of the red, green, 
from the Jolv 
tine sensitisec 
ruled grating was 


with the sensitive 
and 


he plate then 


E. Ives, who has 
in natural colours 


from a practical point of view, has so far improved this process that 


in my opinion it can now be considered practica 
the disadvantages of using Professor Wood's la 
one has to use a special grating, that one is cons 


of Joly pictures, and, further, that the Joly rulings themselves act 


. He points out that 
est method are that 


tricted to the use 


as gratings and give rise to false colouring due to the superposition 
of spectra. 

I do not propose to enter into a detailed statement of all the argu- 
ments and facts that he deduces, nor to detail his methods of his early 
work, but to try and give you a succinct account of the plan he has 
finally adopted. Negatives are taken in the usual way through the 
usual colour filters; from these negatives transparencies are madv 
by contact. A diffraction grating replica on glass having 35,600 
ines to the inch is required, and some bichromated gelatine plates 
and a ruled screen, with at least 200 hundred lines to the inch, and 
with the opaque lines twice the width of the transparent. One of 
the transparencies is then projected by means of a lens on to the 
ichromated gelatine plate, the diffraction grating being placed in 
contact with the film, and then over this the ruled screen. The 
exposure is made, and the second transparency placed in position ; 
he diffraction grating is now turned through an angle of 214 deg., the 
ruled screen shifted so as to cover the exposed part of the film, and 
uncover a fresh strip; another exposure is made. The third trans- 
varency is then placed in position, the grating again shifted 21 
degrees, the ruled screen again shifted to cover the two exposed 
ines, and the third exposure made. The plate is then washed in 
water to free it from the bichromate, and the o neration is finished. 

The shifting of the grating is to cause the blue, green and red to 
fall in their proper places, when the grating ruling is parallel to the 
slit, the blue falls on the plate, after a shift of 214 degrees the 
green is on the plate, and with the second shift of 21 degrees the 
yed; for as a grating is rotated as regards the slit, the spectra close 
in towards the slit. 

The resulting plate, because you cannot call it either a negative 
e, simply has impressed on it the rulings of the grating at 
-mentioned angles, and only where the light passed through 
the trans When viewed in the hand the result is a colour- 
less sheet of glassy but when illuminated by light from a slit and 
viewed by a lens or eye-piece, the colours are at once seen in very 
reat brilliancy. : 

In order to obtain a great amount o 
and thus obtains the superposition of 
spectr The lines are so fine as to 
naked eye. This method is to be adaj 
it is hoped to find means to take the pictures © 

From a scientific point of view this process is 
but I very much doubt, and this is entirely a 
whether it can ever bécome. a popular commercial 
any inherent difficulties in the working, and there may 
do not think that the public are going to be satisfied with pictures on 
glass or those that require a specia. apparatus to see them; such 
could not be given by Edwin to Angelina, or at least it would be in- 
convenient for the latter to carry about an instrument as big or 
bigger than a stereoscope, 1n order that she might, when she thought 
fit, gaze on the features of her beloved. 

The process is extremely ingenious, a 
inventor, who obviously bids fair to become 
of a more distinguished father. 

Subtractive Methods. 

All other methods of obtaining photographs in natural colours are 
what are known as subtractive methods. That is to say, we start 
with a white sereen or paper, and lay pigments thereon, and thus 
subtract something from the total white light. 

Considering first those methods by means of which we can obtain 
pe projected with any ordinary lantern: 

principal processes, the Sanger-Shepherd, 
Company, and Pinatype. 
in order, I propose to briefly sketch the 
ed, and show you results by the same. i 
o working details; those amongst you who 
phy are as well acquainted with the same 
ge for themselves of the value of each and 
y ready means of obtaining 
I do not believe that there 
positive processes provided 


or positiv 
the above 


yarency. 


g 
light, Mr. Ives uses four slits, 
two first and two second order 
be absolutely invisible to the 
nted for lantern projection, anu 
irectly in the camera. 
of very great interest, 
personal opinion, 
process. Dismissing 
be some, 1 


ae 


nd every credit is due to the 
she distinguished son 


transparencies that can 
there are practically three 
that of the Lumiére N.A. 

Taking these processes 


they proce 


lines on which 
do not propose to enter in 
dabble in colour photogra 
asTam. Others must ju¢ 
all the processes, and they have a ve 
instructions for the same. Personally, 
is much difference in results by any of the 
the negatives are correct. 

First of all we come to the Sanger-Shepherd process. In this « 
positive is made from the negative taken through the red filter on 
black tone lantern plate; this is developed, fixed, 


an ordinary 
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thoroughly washed, and the image converted by means of ferricyanide 
and an iron salt into a blue image. From the negative taken through 
the green screen an image is obtained on bichromated gelatine con- 
taining a little silver bromide, the support being celluloid, and print- 
ing being done through the celluloid; the image thus obtained is 
developed in warm water exactly as in the carbon process, then 
stained up with a red dye, and superimposed on the blue image, and 
the celluloid stripped. In the same way a positive is made from the 
negative taken through the blue Screen, and stained up in yellow, 
and the whole cemented and bound together. 

In the Lumiére process as worked in England, precisely the same 
procedure is adopted, only the blue image is obtained by the same 
process as the other transparencies, and stained up with a blue 
aniline dye. 

The Pinatype process differs from the other two, in that the dyes 
used will not stain hardened gelatine; that is to say, in the last 
two processes the original negatives are used for printing, a relief 
in hardened gelatine is thus obtained, and this relief is stained up; 
whereas in the Pinatype process transparencies have to be made in 
the usual way, and from these the co oured transparencies are 
obtained. 
A sheet of glass coated with bichromated gelatine is exposed under 
the transparency from the negative taken through the green filter, and 
after removal of the bichromate with a bisulphite bath, the image is 
stained in red. This red positive is treated to a weak bath of a 
copper salt and dried, then coated with bichromated gelatine, dried, 
and exposed under the transparency from the negative taken through 
the red screen, and then stained up with blue. The yellow image is 
btained in the same way, or it may be obtained reversed, and used 
as a cover glass. 

Mr. E. T..Butler has kindly lent me a few slides which are made 
by his process, which practically consists 0 dyeing the gelatine first, 
then bichromatising, exposing, and developing. These results are 
specially interesting, as they are from negatives taken, all thren 
simultaneously, in a camera which Mr. Butler has invented. 

Prints on Paper. 

As regards obtaining colour results on paper, there have been 
a great many processes proposed or worked at one time or another, 
For instance, Drs. Micthe and Lehmann have suggested using the 
dusting-on process, in which successive coatings and dusting-on 
must be resorted to. Gum bichromate printing has also been used 
y Perscheid and others, principally continental workers. 
Dr. Selle uses the property of certain dyes which stain bichro- 
mated gelatine hardened by the action of light more strongly than 
he unhardened, and proceeds as follows: “A sheet of glass is 
coated with a zinc-white col odion, which acts as the support for 
he coloured picture. On this collodion film a bichromated gelatine 
film is coated, and when dry exposed under one of the negatives. 
By washing in cold water the undecomposed bichromate is removed 
rom the gelatine film, whilst the chromic oxide formed by the action 
of light remains behind. The print is now laid in an aqueous solu- 
tion of a mordant dye of corresponding colour—that is to say, a 
dye which has the property of not staining pure gelatine, but of 
combining with the chromic oxide to form a so-called “colour 
ake”; thus only those parts of the gelatine film which have been 
affected by light will be dyed. When dry, the first image is coated 
with collodion and a film of bichromated gelatine coated on top of 
it. On this light-sensitive film the second constituent negative 
is printed, after the outlines are made to accurately coincide with 
hose of the first image. The second print is treated like the first, 
and stained in the proper colour. Finally, after the second image 
has been coated with collodion, a third film of bichromated gelatine 
is coated on the top, and the third negative printed and dyed, 
etc. The finished print with the white collodion support may be 
easily stripped from the glass and mounted on a card. The colours 
are very permanent, because they are chromium lakes; yet no dyes 
appear to exist which possess all the properties which Selle’s process 
requires. This is the principal reason why this interesting and 
really original process has not been introduced in practice. 
Schmidt, of Berlin, also uses a similar process. 

Reichel, of Miinich, makes three-colour photograms by printing 
the three constituent negatives on collodio-chloride paper, tones 
them in special baths blue, red, and yellow, and then mounts them 
one on top of the other. For the red image a sulphocyanide gold 


° 


bath with sodium iodide and potash is used; the yellow pri 

made by toning with lead, and the blue with iron salts. 

Another process for the preparation of prints has been pate 
by Sanger-Shepherd and Bartlett. Three images are obtainec 
celluloid films as usual; these are stained with suitable dyes, 
the damp coloured film is brought into contact with paper co, 
with soft gelatine. The dye is transferred fairly quickly into 
soft gelatine, and when the dyed film is lifted up the colo 
image is seen on the paper. The same process is gone thro 
with the two other constituent images, which must, of course, 
laid on the paper so that the outlines coincide. The dye is suc 
out of the image by the gelatine, and the celluloid images, wl] 
thus become colourless, can again be dyed, and can be used 
making prints. Like the dye solutions, they are quite perman 
The process of printing may be examined from time to time 
lifting up one corner of the paper. 

Another process introduced by the Lumiére N.A. Company 
briefly as follows: The three constituent negatives are obtai 
in the usual way, and that taken through the red filter is varnisl 
with celluloid varnish. A sheet of glossy bromide paper is soa] 
in water for at least half an hour, then, whilst. wet, squeegeed 7 
contact with the red filter negative, and exposed, developed, ¢ 
fixed. After thorough washing, the image is converted into Bey 
blue. Prints from the other two negatives are now taken by pri 
ing bichromated gelatine films on thin celluloid, the celluloid be 
in contact with the film of the negative; then developed with wa 
water, and stained up in the red and yellow dye baths, and th 
successively transferred on to the blue image, the celluloid tbe} 
stripped in each case. 

The Pinatype process was, I believe, demonstrated to you 
Monday evening. Briefly it is as follows: Transparencies ¢ 
made in the usual way on ordinary plates; these are then print 
on bichromated gelatine, and the plates thus obtained stained — 
in the respective dyes, and gelatinised paper, after being well wette 
is squeegeed in succession to the three-coloured plates, and the d 
is transferred to the film of gelatine. The dyed print plates w 
keep, and may be tepeatedly used, and only require restraini 
before each pull. 

" Carbon Processes. 

Recently we have had commercially introduced three-coloy 
carbon tissues. Those of the Rotary Photographic Company a 
coated on very thin celluloid, which is placed in contact with tl 
film of the negative, so that double transfer is avoided. TT] 
Autotype Company use the double transfer process for their colo 
tissues and a semi-transparent temporary support. | 

The results obtainable by these processes are excellent, and thei 
is nothing to learn, as they are nothing but the carbon process. 

It is utterly impossible to give you any complete idea of all th 
methods which have been proposed and patented for obtainin 
transparencies and prints; to do this would compel us to undertak 
an all-night sitting. I have sketched in the principal processes 
those which we may justly consider as in practice. 

Possibly I should mention Drac’s process, in which no colou 
filters or screens are used, but the light is split up by means o 
prisms into definite sections of the spectrum, and these are use 
for making the negatives and projecting the transparencies. 

Then there is an extraordinary process patented by Schinzel 
which, if it can be worked, should be valuab e, but I can see somé 
difficulties in the way. Briefly, a plate is coated with three sensi 
tive films, each of w nich is sensitised for a particular region 0 
colours, and carries a colour screen in itself. After development 
and fixation the plate is treated with hydrogen peroxide, and the 
silver sets free nascent oxygen, which bleaches the dyes; then on 
removal of the silver the result would be a photograph in colours. 
There are other mod ifications suggested, but it looks rather 
visionary on paper. : 

Gurtner, of Berne, has patented a two-colour process, in which 
only one exposure is required. A chlorobromide transparency 
plate is dyed in an aqueous solution of naphthol orange and placed 
film to film with a panchromatic plate, and the exposure is made 
through the glass of the transparency plate. 

The orange-dyed transparency plate acts during exposure first 
as the sensitive plate for the blue rays, and secondly as a light- 
filter, which only permits the red, yellow, and green rays to reach 
the panchromatic plate. On the first plate there will thus be only 
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y blue parts of the picture represented as black; on the second 
te only the red, yellow, and green parts will be black. In other 
rds, the transparency plate gives the negative for the yellow 
int, the panchromatic plate the negative for the blue print. 
The prints are made as follows: From the panchromatic (blue) 
te, a Berlin blue print is made by any of the well-known 
thods, either by toning a transparency plate or bromide print or 
printing on. ferro-prussiate paper. The transparency (yellow) 
ute, trom which the stain is quickly removed by fixing and 
shing, is either printed on P.0.P. or on stripping collodio- 
Joride paper. The prints should be fixed with ammonia without 
ning, and will thus acquire a muddy yellow or yel owish red 
me. The yellow transparency is now directly combined with 
e blue, by placing the plates film to film. If a print on paper 
required, the collodion print is transferred direct to the blue 
int. It is obvious, without further elaboration, that this process 
m never give us photographs in natura colours. Eyen if our 
es cannot directly recognise red in a landscape, yet in the multi- 
ide of compound colours red is always present. Moreover, the 
yentor admits that his process will not reproduce red. 
This naturally recalls the fact that plates with two such films 
d, further, plates with three films specially sensitised and bearmg 
leir own colour screens, are obtainable commercially ; whether they 
te of any practical value I am not prepared to say. 


The Joly Process. 
T have reserved to the last any mention of what we may justly 
sll the one-plate processes. The first of these was that invented 
y Dr. Joly, our President of last year. In this process all the 
olour filters were ruled in parallel lines on one glass, and this was 
Jaced in contact with a plate, and the exposure was made through 
his compound line filter screen. From the negative thus obtained 
‘positive was made on an ordinary black tone lantern plate, and 
his bound up in contact with a screen similarly ruled, only with the 
jorrect colours, which were slightly different to those of the negative 
aking screens. This process was followed or was independently con- 
emporaneous with the McDonough process, an exactly similar one. 
Sampolo and Brasseur had also a somewhat similar process, but 
hese processes were not commercially successful. For one reason 
we had not satisfactory panchromatic plates, and another was that 
the ruling was comparatively coarse, so that when projected the lines 
were distinctly visible on the screen. The most important reason, 
to my thinking, for their non-success, lay in the fact that they were 
glass processes and would not give prints on paper. 
Recently Powrie, in conjunction with a Miss Warner, of that city 
of recent infamous fame, Chicago, claims to have considerably im- 
proved the process. His method of making the plates is as follows :-— 
“Sheets of ordinary negative glass are coated with bichromated 
gelatine, and exposed to the light hrough a negative plate of trans- 
parent and opaque parallel lines. The light passing through the 
transparent lines of the negative renders the gelatine insoluble in 
warm water, the unexposed portions washing away, thus securing 
upon the glass colourless gelatine ines, which, with the plates now 
in use, are from 1-600 to 1-1,000 of an inch in width. 
“The plate is then immersed in a colour bath of a suitable green 
dye, and then in subsequent baths to render the colour stable, washed. 
and dried. The appearance of the glass is a delicate green int. It 
is then recoated over its entire surface with bichromated gelatine, 
and again exposed to the light t nvough the opaque-lined negative, 
taking the precaution to have the green lines protected by the 
opaque lines of the negative, and also one-half of the remaining 
unexposed surface. 
“The plate is treated in a similar manner after this exposure as 
for the green lines, except that a red dye is now used, and the 
Plate is rinsed and dried as before. The appearance of the plate is 
yellowish in tone. It is then coated a third time, again exposed, and 
passed into a bath of violet-blue dye. This gives the plate’a neutral 
tint, from the recomposition of the three elementary colours, the 
surface being completely covered without overlapping of the edges. 
“Tt is possible by this photographic printing operation, with special 
machinery for aligning the plates and printing them automatically, 
to obtain remarkable uniformity. The increased fineness of the colour 
lines renders them invisible to the eye, and registration of the lines 
with a transparency would be impracticable. 


“The next operation is that of coating them with a panchromatic 
emulsion, when they are ready to be exposed in an ordinary camera, 
developing and fixing in the usual manner, and obtaining « negative 
in colours. It is obvious that in this case the exposure must be made 
through the glass.” 

The negatives obviously show the subject in its complementary 
colours, and it is only necessary to print on a similar plate to obtain 
the colours as in nature. 


The Lumiere Process. 


Recently, too. MM. Lumiére, the distinguished chemists of Lyons, 
have patented the use of potato starch. This is sifted so as to 
obtain as far as possible starch grains of approximately the same 
size, then they are stained with the necessary filter colours, and 
mixed so that the mixture presents a uniform grey tint, proving that 
there is no preponderence of one colour over the others. The mix- 
ture is then sifted over glass which is rendered sticky, and the 
grains adhere. Now it is important that there should be no over- 
lapping of the grains, and that the interspaces of bare glass left 
between the grains—for they are shaped somet hing like an elongated 
oyster shell—must be filled up with an opaque material. They must 
also be protected by a varnish. There is also another point, and that 
is that starch is not transparent until imbedded in some material 
like Canada balsam. You will thus see that there are many difficul- 
ties to be overcome, and when this multiple filter plate is ready it 
has to be coated with a panchromatic emulsion. 

The exposure is made, of course, through the glass, and after 
development and fixation the result is a negative not only as regards 
light and shade, but also colours ; that is to say, the complementary 
colours are obtained, so that to obtain a positive one must either 
print on to a similarly prepared plate or convert the negative by one 
of the well-known methods into a positive direct. 
Drs. Smith and Merckens, of Zurich, have patented the use of very 
small geometrical figures of all sorts for exactly the same purpose, 
and they claim that they can make a printing paper by the same 
means. These patterns are impressed on a ge atine plate mechani- 
cally, and the emulsion coated on top, the exposure being made 
through the glass. 
Some such process as this, if practicable, will, I think, solve the 
problem of colour photography. One plate carrying its own filters, 
and a similarly coloured paper whereon to get our results ; but if the 
latter, the coloured paper is impracticable, then we have means at 
our disposal in existing methods of obtaining prints in colours. What 
we want, as I have proved by being able to make a print from a Joly 
negative in colours on paper. 

There is one fact I should like to mention before leaving this par- 
ticular subject. All these one plate, mosaic, or line processes were 
outlined by the well-known French writer, Louis Ducos du Hauron. 
In his work, “Les Couleurs en Photographie, Solution du Probléme,” 
published in 1869, he suggested the use of lines and dots for par- 
ticular purpose, but it is not generally known that in a letter to 
M. Lelut, a member of the Institute of France, which was written 
in 1862, seven years previously, he points out that lines, dots and 
geometrical figures could be used. As a matter of fact, there are very 
few variants of three-colour photography that Ducos du Hauron 
did not outline, although they have been the subject of recent 
patents. 


The Future Outlook. 


Possibly I might say a few words as to the practice of colour 
photography. Recently it has been so simplified by the introduction 
commercially of satisfactory panchromatic plates, of excellent filters 
which absorb really very little light save that which they ought to, 
and easy printing materials, that it is a subject which should receive 
more attention than it does. What has stood in the way of its more 
general adoption, what still stands in the way, is the want of a 
camera which will enabl—us to take all three negatives at once, a 
camera which can be obtained at a reasonable price, is simple in 
construction and working. Given this, I am convinced that 
where we now have one colour worker we shou d have a hundred. 
The very fact that one must make three consecutive exposures 
limits our work enormously; whilst in the studio this is not felt so 
much, it is a great drawback for all outdoor work, where trees, cattle, 
etc., will not keep still just to please the photographer. It is pos- 
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sible that I am optimistic and prejudiced, and that the pictorial 
worker who loves to suggest rather than delineate an object, will 
smile at my ideas that colour photography in another few years will 
be the rule and not the exception, and will say that it can never be a 
means of pictorial photography because it will not allow him to make 
eccentricities. My answer is that it will place a still greater power 


in his hands because he cannot only destroy and alter form, but 
colour also. 


The future of colour photography lies in a one-plate exposure 
one-printing paper, but the intermediate step is the one-expos 
three-plate camera, and three printings. Colour photography, a 
stands at present, has been commercially proved in Berlin, in I 
don, and in Plymouth. There is a vast field open before it, not o 
in portraiture, but in every subject that has colour, and when 
look around us it will be found that the exception in nature is mo 
chrome, whereas in photography it is the rule. E. J. Watt 


THE CONVENTION 


AND AFTERWARDS. 


The Photographic Convention of 1906 is now ancient history, and 
most of its members have long ago got over the excitement of the 
week’s meeting, and are looking forward with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion to the time when they will meet again, under similar conditions 
of fraternal goodwill, good weather, and jolly good time. But to me 
as a professional, the Southampton convention was more than a mere 
holiday ; it afforded an opportunity of meeting with friends new and 
old, among which are numbered many of our leading workers and 
business men, with whom it was both pleasurable and profitable to 
compare notes, and to discuss matters which can only be of real 
interest to the man who has to earn his bread by means of photo- 
graphy. 

It also tended 
brethren, and ga 
may prove to be 


to enlarge ones sympathies tow 
ve the opportunity for giving more than one what 
elpful counsel and advice. 

It brought one into intimate contact with manufacture 
dealers, men whose products we have been using for years 
the opportunity for paying off old scores, other t 
spirit of mutual friendship and bon amie. 

Tt gave one also the pleasure of meeting 
in the photographic world, both scientific and journalistic, some for 
the first time; and their helpful and instructive communications, 
both from the platform and in personal conversation, cannot fail 
to stimulate a keener interest in photography, in both its artistic 
and its scientific aspects, and to make even the hardened professional 
feel that there is still something to mark, learn, and inwardly digest, 
if he would keep pace with the rapid development of photography in 
all its higher methods and advanced possibilities, and that if he 
would rise above a position of mediocrity he must embrace the 
opportunities which are before him, and seek to elevate himself to a 
higher plane of experience, both in theory and practice. 

While these and other features in connection with the 
must be of general interest to all profes 
of photography at heart, it is surprising to know how few really 
working professionals attend the annual meetings. Is it not because 
as a class they are so conservative and narrow in their relations 
toward their fellow craftsmen, eyen unfriendly, and sometimes-unkind 
and unjust, especially towards those who are in the 


ards ones weaker 


rs and 
3 and gave 
han financial, in a 


with the leaders of thought 


Convention 
lonals who have the future 


same line of 


business in the same town as themselves? 
the Professional Photographers’ 


Ts not this the reason w 
Association is not the powerful orga 
isation it was designed to be? Why the old Benevolent Associati 
came to an untimely end? Why all the proposals for the elevati 
of professionals have met with such ignominious failure? Is not th 
spirit the cause of the cutting of prices, and the general lowering 
the business in the eyes of the public, which is also one of ¢ 
causes of the depressed state of photography as a business to-da; 
And the question which thoughtful men are asking is, “ Where w 
it all end?” 

The greatest lesson which I learn from the Convention is the} in 
we have a neutral g round, where all professional disabilitie 
forgotten, and where a fraternal fellowship may 
larger-heartedness cultivated. 
if photographers would 
advantage, and would 
tionship which now ex 


s may | 
be fostered, and 
I am more than ever convinced thi 
fraternise more, it would be to their mutu; 
do much towards removing the strained rel; 
ists between them, especially in this country 
In America things are different. Over there photographers meet j 
friendly conclaye, and reely discuss business methods such as advel 
tising schemes, unfair competition, scales of charges, etc., and gene 
rally aim to improve the business status of the profession, Ts not thi 
kind of thing possible in this country? If it is, then the annus 
Photographic Convention is a convenient and ready-made means 0 
bringing it about, which I fee should be taken advantage of. 

I am aware that such a meeting of profession 
connection with the 
really working profess 


als was proposed it 
recent meeting at Southampton; but so fey 


ionals were present, and so little interest taker 


in the idea, that it fel through. I hope that before the next meeting 
of the Convention, I shal have the opportunity of agaif 
bringing this matter forward, and of co-operating with ti 


enia 


essftu 


able and 


hon. secretary, Mr. F, 


A. Bridge, in bringing if 
issue. 


to a su 


I may add that it is quite an aspiration and a pe 
to come into friendly contact with such an honest, | 
as Mr. Bridge, and no professional can attend 
supervision without imbibing a large sk 
which will send him back 


rsonal privilege 
-hearted man 
a convention under his 
hare of his friendly spirit, 
to his business a better man, both in mind 


ar 


and heart. Henry J. Comnry. 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dark Room Illumination for Working Red 
Sensitive Collodion Emulsion. 


Herr Fritz Haberkorn contributes a useful little note to the 
current issue of the “ Photographische Korrespondenz,” and, while | 
it has reference particularly to the use of red sensitive collodion, it 
is obviously also applicable to gelatine plates. He points out the 
danger of using a red illumination, and gives ..e following formula 
for the preparation of a deep green scre 


en :— 

Cclatines age ee eee ed ann. 12 gms. 

Distilled viahe rye se a enna 200 ces. | 
Allow to soak for an hour, and then melt by the aid of a water bath 
and add 

Blueish acid green (CEI@EINSE) cccocnssemnessooseds 3 gms. | 
Then add 

Tartrazine solution 3 ISIE, Socoedonogseconncs 1.2 ces. | 

Naphthol:green solution 4 Pericentt. 253....... 2 ces. | 


Stir well and filter, whilst hot, through felt. Plate 
thoroughly cleaned, then rubbed wi 

glass and accurately levelled. 
7 ces. of the dyed gelatine. 
one should | 


glass should be 
ith a 0.5 per cent of potash water 

To every 100 qcem. of glass allow 
Two such screens are required, and 
’e coated with matt varnish. If possible, also, a sheet: 
of ground glass should be placed in the lantern between the light 
and this screen, as it cuts off a good deal of the heat; then the matt 
varnish can be omitted. 

For tank lamps a solution of the fol 
used :— 


lowing composition may be 


800 ces. 
25 ces. 


2 per cent solution .. 
NapLthol green 4 per cent. 
Tartrazine 3 per cent. 

This is for an internal width of 24 


cm. 
In order to test the efficiency of these screens, a plate coated with 
was exposed behind a Chapman-Jones 


Albert's rapid red emulsion 
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ssitometer at a distance of 30 cm. for five minutes, and then 
veloped. The different screens used were:—1l. A combination of 
opper ruby glass, a dark yellow, and a bright yellow ground glass ; 
Konig’s methyl violet and tartrazine screen; 3. Two glasses coated 
th Albert’s green collodion, one with matt varnish; 4. Two of the 
ove described glasses, one with matt. varnish. (The size of all 
e screens was 3d cm. square, and the light a 16 cp. incandescent 
tric lamp.) 5. Stenger’s lamp filled with the fluid above given. 


ne results were as follows :— 
| 
. re Spectrum Last | Relative | 
ombina- Transmitted Number Quantity Appearance of Plate. 
tion. ind Visible. of Light. 
| 
| 
1 = | - Nees fogged, no 
2 | = numbers legible. 
3 15 | 24 \ 
4 10 | 128 | Clean. 
5 9 192 | 
his proves tlat 1 and 2 are quite useless, and that 4 and 5, whilst 
ore brilliant, are from four to eight times safer than Albert’s green 


lodion. The region A 490—-5380 practically excludes F and E, 
1d comprises the little 6 group. 
Caseine Pepers. 

M. Macaire gives the following formula in the “ Photo Magazine” 
r preparing a print-out paper with caseine, and it is stated to 
we all the good properties of albumenised paper and none of its 
sadvantages. Fiity kilos of commercial caseine are mixed with 
e kilo of caustic soda or potash and 100 kilos of water, and then 
igorously beaten up till the caseine is thoroughly dissolved, and 
lowed to stand for 48 hours. The mixture is then filtered and 
we caseine precipitated by the addition of acetic acid, and the 
agma washed till there is no longer any trace of acidity, then 
ised with alcohol and a little ether to remove the traces of 
ater, then allowed to dry spontaneously in the air and powdered. 
he result is pure caseine. 


To make the sensitive emulsion the following formula is used :— 


A.cohol 130 arts. 
Pure caseine . $0 0 parts. 
feat on a water-bath at 100deg. and ad 
Glacial acetic acid ............ 
Calcium chloride (anhydrous) 
issolye and add 
Absolute alcohol 0 yarts. 
Citric acid 2.5 parts. 
lissolve and add 
Alcohol 0 parts. 
Camphor a 3 parts. 
hen add the following, which should be heated to 100deg. F.:— 
Water 30 parts. 
Absolute alcohol 0 parts. 
Silver nitrate.. 0 parts. 
Glycerine 3 parts. 


g, the paper should be dried for two hours at a 
100deg. to 110deg. F. The paper is printed and 
ike any ordinary gelatino or collodio-chloride paper. 


The Stereo Tel- phot. 

ses in the current number of the “ Photo-Revue,” 
h he has designed for stereoscopic work at long 
of which the inversion of the images is avoided. 
The apparatus is an adaptation of Vautier-Dufour and Schaer’s tele- 
hot, which was described in Tou Brivise Journat or PHoto- 
RAPHY, 1903, p. 589. 

The principle of the apparatus is as follows:—At O and O! are 
he two lenses, at M, M1, and N, N?, are the plane mirrors. The 
ays transmitted by the lens O are reflected by the mirror M on to 
he mirror M1, and thence cn to the left-hand half of the plate 125 
The rays from the left-hand lens O1 are reflected by the mirrors N 
ind N1 to the right-hand side of the plate P. The separation be- 
Wween the two lenses was 29 em. (= 11} inches), and the focal 
ength was 70 cm. (= 274ins.). The images are in the correct posi- 
ion, and the prints are obtained without any inyersion. By means 


After coati 
emperature o 
oned exactly 


M. Vincent descri 
mM imstrument whic 
listances by means 


it a pocket stereoscope the images on the ground glass can be ex- 


amined, and one can tell whether the relief is little or too great. 
The focussing of the two lenses is quite independent. When, in 
spite of the great differences between the various planes, one has to 


Pane 


‘ 


fe mm 


\ 


use a large aperture, one lens is focussed for a near point and the { 
other for a distant plane, and when examined in the stereoscope the 

image appears perfectly sharp and is superior to that obtained when 

both lenses are focussed on one middle plane. 


Exhibitions. 


RUGBY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The 1906 exhibition of the above society will be held in the Benn 
Buildings, Rugby, on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
November 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th. Judge: R. Child Bayley, Esq., 
F.R.P.S. (Editor of “ Photography”). Open Classes: A. Landscape, 
seascape, and river scenery; B. Architecture (interior and exterior) ; 
C. Any other subject not classed above; D. Lantern slides (sets of 
four). Awards: In each class the judge will have placed at his dis- 
posal a handsome bronze plaque, specially designed, and a silver 
medal. Entries close on Wednesday, October 31, 1906. Entry forms 
and further information respecting the exhibition can be obtained 
from Mr. R. H. Myers, hon. secretary, 13, Bridget Street, Rugby. 


Patient Dews, 


ee a 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in ‘i 
“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” \ 
The following applications for patent were made between July 9 ¢ 
and 14. 
Frasu Lamps.—No. 6,7054. Ignition device for flash lamps actuated 
simultaneously with the instantaneous shutter of photographic me 
Wilhelm Venier, 18, Southampton Buildings, Lon- 4 


apparatus. 
don. (Date applied for under Rule 5 of the Patents Rules, 
March 20, 1906.) 

Proro-printine Apparatus.—No. 15,574. Improvements in photo- 
printing apparatus. Joseph Halden, 17, St. Ann’s Square, Man- 


chester. 

Teuescopic Campra Exevaror.—No. 15,660. Portable telescopic 
photographic camera elevator. Edmund Healiss Harrison, 87, | 
Fairholme Road, Croydon, Surrey. 

Progsecrion Apparatus.—No. 15,729. Improvements in or relating 


to optical projection apparatus. James Tiburce Felix Conti, 
53, Chancery Lane, London. (Date applied for under the Patents 
Act, 1901, July 13, 1905, being date of application in France.) 
PuHoro-MECHANICAL Prmtine.—No. 15,658. Appartus for photo- 
mechanical printing. Benjamin James Hall, 41, Castlenau, 


Barnes, Surrey. 


COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Trree-Conour CamEers.—No. 14,625, 1905. This invention relates 


O5 
20, 


to cameras for obtaining three photographic views simultaneously 
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upon the same plate; such views being practically free from 
differences due to stereoscopic effect. The camera is divided into 
three compartments, arranged side by side; the back of each 
compartment being open to three different portions of the same 
sensitive plate. In front of the central compartment are 
arranged, side by side and close together, three small lenses, 
which may be of the same or of different focal lengths. Or they 
may consist of three different strips or portions of a sincle lens. 
Assuming, for the purpose of description, that three lenses are 
employed, the rays which pass through the two outside lenses are, 
by means of mirrors, deflected to the right and to the left 
respectively. These rays are, by means of other mirrors set at 
suitable relative angles, again deflected and wu timately reach 
the right and left hand portions of the sensitive plate. Mean- 
while, the rays which traverse the central lens pass direct to 
the central section of the sensitive plate. In the path of the 
rays traversing the central lens, another lens preferably adjust- 
able in the direction of its focal axis, is arranged; and between 
each outer section of the sensitive plate and the mirror pertaining 
thereto is also arranged a lens; these supplementary lenses 
enabling the focal length of the rays passing through each outer 
fens to be adjusted and made equal to that of the rays passing 
through the central lens, thereby ensuring the production upon 


the sensitive plate of three pictures of exactly equal size. In 
place of mirrors, it will be obvious that prisms may be employed. 
It can also be perceived that what may be described as the two 
“ outside” cameras may be of fixed and equal focal length, whilst 
the central lens is of a different focal length, there being arranged 
within the central section of the tri-part camera an adjustable 
lens whereby the size of the image thrown upon the centrat 
section of the sensitive plate may be regulated to correspond 
with that of the images thrown upon the outer sections of the 
said plate. Or the focal length of the central camera may be 
treated as normal, and lenses employed in the two outside 
cameras for the purpose of adjusting the focal length pertainin, 
thereto to that of the central camera. The apparatus ma 
therefore, be constructed with either one, two, or three pairs 
of lenses; but in all cases at least one pair is necessary, in order 
o equalise the focal-lengths of the three members of the tri- 
part camera. When it is desired to use the apparatus in con- 
nection with colour screens, the lenses may be uncorrected for 
chromatic aberration; the distances apart of the compartments 
yertaining to the respective pairs of lenses being altered to suit 
the different focal distances yielded by the different colours. 
The brightness of the three images may be varied by varying 
he extent to which the three Jenses are resvectively screened. 
The accompanying drawings illustrate diagrammatically a tri- 
part camera adapted for carrying my invention into effect ; Fig. 1 
Jeing a longitudinal section of one form of the apparatus, whilst 
Fig.-2 is a similar view illustrating an alternative mode of con- 
struction. A jis the camera divided into three conrmpartments 


o 
5 


aa'a2andB C D are three lenses or three portions of a sin 
lens arranged opposite the central compartment ql. Referri 
more particularly to Hig. 1, it is assumed that the focal lengt 
of the outside lenses B D are equal to one another, but ¢ 
greater than that of the central lens C. 8 d are mirrors mount 
respectively at the rear of the lenses B D and at an angle 
45 deg. with the focal axes thereof. These mirrors reflect ¢ 
rays of light passing through the lenses B D to mirrors $1 

arranged in planes parallel with those of the mirrors b, da 
opposite to lenses B1 D1, which latter are respectively mount 
in the compartments a a2. The lenses B! D! are preferably 
the meniscus type, and are so disposed that the focal leng 
of each pair of lenses B B1, D D1, is equal to that of the sing 
ens C. The several sets of lenses are so arranged that the 
is no appreciable distortion of the several images thrown up: 
the sensitive plate a4; and being, moreover, of equal foc 
length, the images thrown upon the several portions a al @2 
he sensitive plate correspond with one another in size. TT] 
enses B C D are preferably mounted within the camera, 

shown, in order to facilitate the proper transmission of #] 
rays to the mirrors 6! d!. e e are adjustable screens or slid 
for preventing too wide a dispersion of the rays passing throug 
ne lenses B D. The mirrors pertaining to the pairs 6 b! ar 
d d+ are each mounted on slide adapted to enable them to J 
adjusted in such a way that the central portion of the image to] 
eproduced is reflected upon the central part of the sensiti 
plate allotted thereto. The lenses B! D1 are also mounted + 


8 


as to be capable of adjustment. According to the modificatio 
illustrated in the diagram Fig 2 prisms 03 64 are substitute 
for the mirrors } 61 before referred to, and prisms d3 d4 ar 
substituted for the mirrors d dl. In this construction, th 
normal focal length is assumed to be that pertaining to th 
lenses B D and the focal length of the lens © is accordingl: 
increased and rendered equal thereto by the introduction of th 
plano-concave lens Cl. In this case, the optical centre of thi 
pair of lenses C Clis in frontof C and is at a focal distance fron 
the sensitive plate equal to that of the lens B in conjunction 
with its reflecting prisms 03 04, or of the lens D in conjunctior 
with its reflecting prisms d3 d4. It will be obvious that the 
triple lens B C D may be formed as an integral body or as thre 
separate lenses arranged side by side; and formed so that the 
ens C1 may, if preferred, be combined with the lens C. The 
aims are - The herein described camera adapted for the 
simultaneous and parallel production of three precisely similai 
ootographic views free from stereoscopic effects ; the apparatus 
comprising a chamber, divided into three compartments in each 
of which a sensitive surface is exposed, and a centrally arranged 
tri-part lens, the ray which passes through the central portion 
of the lens being led direct to the sensitive surface exposed in 
he central compartment, whilst the rays which pass through 
ne lateral portions of the said lens are deflected and respec: 
ively transmitted by means of reflectors to the sensitive surfaces 
respectively exposed in the two outer compartments; a lens 
of a character adapted to render the focal length of each of the 
atter lenses equal to that of the direct or central lens being 
placed in the focal axis of each of the reflected or outer rays; 


° 


or 
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substantially as seb forth. 2. The herein described modified of the slit or opening in the roller blind, by means of spring clips 
mode of constructing cameras of the kind and for the purpose engaging or disengaging adjusting tapes, the said spring clips 
referred to in the preceding claiming clause, according to which yeing opened or closed at will by external means saulbstienatselliey. 
a lens is placed on the focal axis of the direct or central ray and as and for the purpose described. 2. The combination in 7 
its focal length altered to coincide with that of each of the ailecial focal plane shutter of a spring roller and a composite roller, the 
or outer rays which respectively pass through the lateral por- atter being formed of a cylinder carrying a section of the roller 
tions of the tri-part lens, substantially as set forth.—William de blind, and end bosses, fio which ad justing tapes are attached, 
Wiveleslie Abney, K.C.B., Measham Hall, Derby. he said bosses at times having independent movement to the 
Printinc FRamE.—No. 18, 95, 1905. This invention is for printing said cylindrical roller, such movement being controlled by the 
promide and other gaslight papers by daylight, and is effected setting mechanism substantially as and for the purpose described. 
by means of a frame similar to an ordinary printing frame. A 3. A lever operated link, or strip, provided with pressure feet 
groove on each side of the front or exposing surface is made which open spring clips connected to one section of the roller 
in these grooves, a slide moves to and fro over the exposing jlind substantially as and for the purposec described. 4. A 
aperture in the frame, the slide has a slot across, of any width sliding spring controlled detent in com dination with a rocking 
not exceeding that of the exposing aperture in the frame, each detent, the former acting as time catch when moved longi- 
end of the slide must be rather wider than the aperture to pre- udinally in the path of a time stop, and the latter as a pawl or 
vent light entering before or after exposure. By passing the click in conjunction with the winding gear, also as a release 
slot over the negative the picture is printed, one movement is when making exposures, substan ially as and for he purpose 
sufficient for bromide paper with a good negative, but for gas- described. 5. A sliding cam plate provided with slots, and 
light papers with a bad light or dense negative so many passes cams, for operating the pressure feet, the sliding time detent, 
are required that it is necessary to divide the slide crosswise, the pivotted detent, and the adjustment stop, substantially, 
by this means time exposure can be made. As this method as described and illustrated in the accom panying drawings. 
will not answer for gaslight and bromide papers with a good Magnus Neill, 140, Wes Twenty-third Street, New York, 
light and thin or even. proper negatives, the slides are “con- WASB Ns 
nected with a clip on each side of the slide. The claims are:— | Luminous TRANSPAREN _—No. 21,913, 1905. The invention 
1. A means of printing by daylight, bromide and other gaslight refers to an improved method of mounting transparencies so as 
papers by the use of a slide or slides working in grooves made o produce luminous reflections and brilliant colour effects. 
in an ordinary photographic printing frame, the said slide or These results are obtained by placing behind a transparent 
slides having a slot and employed as hereinbefore described. 2. yhotograph on convex or lat glass—i.e., a glazed film, a bril- 
A means of obtaining equal results with the various densities of iant, coloured background, which may be in contact with or 
negatives and different degrees of light by the use of a regulating placed at some distance behind the film, said background con- 
slide, to operate the slot in the said slide or slides and employed sisting simply of a coat of coloured varnish applied on an opaque 
as hereinbefore described. William Gale, 4, Smart's Lane, acking with a glossy or matt surface; or, more generally, of 
Loughton, metallic sheets called foils of various shades, or sheets o 
“Focan Prange § —No. 20,528, 1905. The purpose of this aluminium or any other right metal; or of enamelled plates, 
invention is to provide a convenient and reliable means for varnished or bright; or of paper, cardboard, gelatine, or cellu- 
regulating the opening in focal plane shutters. This is effected oid of a shiny appearance, coloured, nacreous, lustrous, glazed, 
by means of spring grips operated by external means. The iridescent, watered, marb ed, frosted, gilt, silvered, coppered, 
lind is of the ordinary opaque kind, and is attached to rollers ronzed, in a word, with a brilliant surface; or it may consis 
in the usual manner. To one roller is fixed the lower section of a shiny woven material of any colour, such as: brocade, 
a ithe blind, its free end being connected to adjusting tapes. spangled cloth, gold, silver, silks, satins, yelvets, plush, ete. 3 
‘0 the spindle on which the said roller turns is an extend ed brilliant surface; or ib may consist of a shiny woven materia 
pivot to which is fixed the usual winding knob, detent, and of any colour, such as: broc ade, spangled cloth, gold, silver, 
ension indicating dial. ‘The roller is formed of a hollow silks, velvets, plush, etc.; or, finally, of plates or sheets of any 
cylinder which freely fits the spindle on which it turns, bu is substance having a brilliant and coloured surface. The claim 


prevented from erratic moyement by means of a light friction is for a method of mounting transparen positive photographs 


spring situated between the spindle and the inner surface of the for the purpose of obtaining new diaphanous, transparent, and 
rilliant effects in monochromes and polychromes, said method 


said cylinder. At the ends of the latter and securely fixed to 

the said spindle are solid bosses on which are fixed narrow consisting in the application of a coloured and brilliant back- 
adjusting tapes attached at their o oposite extremities to the ground behind or under transparent pho ographs or the like on 
lower blind. Each section of the blind is sufficiently large to flat or convex glass, so as to give the pho ographs the peculiar 
entirely cover the exposure aperture, one part performing his effects of diaphaneity or transparency, rillianey, colouration, 
unction before, and the other after exposure, and Ane free and luminosity set forth in the above specification.—Fernand 
ends are provided with suitable stiffening strips to prevent Georges Paul de Neuville, 132, Rue du Faubourg, Paris. 

the material from sagging. The section of the blind attached Dervetoring Disu.—No. 3,479, 1906. This invention relates to an 
to he adjusting roller is provided at each side of its free end improved developing dish which has a well or sunk centre into 
with flat spring clips, which normally grip the tapes and firmly which the plate fits, and a depression so that the fingers can lift 
hold the sections of the blind at a given degree of sepa ation. the plate. The sides of the dish are curved over so as to pre- 
When it is required to alter the width of the slit, the blind is vent the liquids from spilling over the edge anda spout partially 
firs allowed to run down. This will bring the spring clips covered in is formed at one corner of the dish. The claims 
direct y underneath the pressure feet. A lever is then depressed, are for:—1. An improved developing dish which having a well 
which causes the pressure feet to release the grip of the springs in the bottom requires less chemicals to flood plates, and also 
and admits of the free rotation of the bosses in either direction, keeps plates from slipping to ends of dish. 2. An improved 
the reserve run of the spring roller taking up the feed in one developing dish having a small indenture or sunk portion 
direction and giving way in the other direction, and conse- between the edge of well and side of dish, by means of 
quently altering the width of the openmg as may be required. which indenture the plate can be easily lifted out of well, either 
During the process of adjusting the slit the top blind is held by the finger or any appliance for that purpose. Lewis William 
stationary by the pressure feet retaining the spring clips in Donne, 181, Upton Lane, Fores Gate. 

position, and the adjustment is brought about by turning the 

set males Geen The spring 5 detent connected : herewith aun The following complete specification is open to public inspection 
for the time placed out of action. The raising of the lever, A S K cay ie 
operating the pressure feet, allows the spring clips to again grip before acceptance under the Patents Acts, 1901 :— 

the tapes. The claims are for:—1. In a photographic shutter PHOTO-ME saz, PRINTING.—No. 11,071, 1906. Photo-mechanical 
of the focal plane type of the method of regulating the width printing. Ippers. 
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Dew D)aterials. 


Verox Carbon “Vigorous.” Sold by John J. Griffin and Sons, 
Limited, Kingsway, W.C. 

This particular type of Velox carbon has been lately improved, so 
as to do away with the tendency to veiled high lights and stained 
prints, too often met with when a slightly oxidised developer is 
employed. Our trials haye been very satisfactory, and we have 
not met with the troubles of veiling or staining, although an old 
developer- was used. The paper certainly deserves its name of 
“Vigorous,” for the prints are extremely rich and plucky. Using 
an actinometer with H. and D. squares, increasing in geometrical 
progtession, we found that seven steps were recorded, that is, from 
bare glass, reckoned as unity, to 64, which corresponds to a H. and D. 
density of 2.1, a range which comprises most negatives that one 
can print. The sudden drop, however, from under this density to 
pure whites is very striking, and proves that the paper will be par- 
ticularly suitable for obtaining good results from somewhat thin 
negatives, 


— 

CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

The July number of the “Camera House Journal, Butcher's 

Business Bulletin,” is to hand, with seasongble and novel lines. 
Messrs. Dorrett and Martin send us a price list of their tinted 

miniatures with celluloid, the surfaces, and mounts for the same, and 

inform us that they have been compelled to transfer this part of 

their business to larger premises, fitted up with the latest apparatus, 

etc., so as to enable them to cope with the increase in this branch. 

Their new address is 16, Belle Vue Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


— 
Sypney Porrer, of New Road, Chippenham, photographer.— 
The liapilities expected to rank for dividend amount to £229 
12s. 9d., and the deficiency is explained at £137 13s. 5d. Accord- 
ing to the Official Receiver’s observations, the debtor, who is 
forty-nine years of age, states that he commenced business about 
twenty-five years ago as a photographer with about £40 capital. 
He attributes his position to “bad trade and keen competition.” 

J. J. Wapprneron.—To take over the engraving and photogravure 
business lately carried on by J. J. Waddington, Limited (incor- 
porated in 1901), and to adopt an agreement with E. W. Hunter. 
No initial public issue. First directors (not less than two nor 
more than five): E. W. Hunter and H. N. Hunter, £50. As fixed 
by.company, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

SourHwarK Photo Engraving Company, Limited, London, §.E. 
—Lien registered July 13, for £600 five-and-a-half per cent. deben- 
tures ;_ no trustees; charged on fhe whole of the undertaking. 
A Wickep Fraud.—A remarkable prosecution took place at 
Birmingham on Friday, when two photographers’ canyassers were 
charged with travelling to Walsall without paying their fares. 
Benjamin Cohen, photographer and art dealer, was summoned for 
aiding and abetting the defendants, who were in his employment. 
Mr. Lambert, of London, who prosecuted for the L. and N.-W. 
Railway Company, said the defendant Cohen employed many can- 
vassers in his business who travelled the Midland Counties. He 
took out two monthly third-class season tickets to Walsall in the 
names of Francis Wasp and Dennis King, two of his travellers. 
These travellers were required to return their tickets to the office 
every night, and frequently they were transferred and used by 
female canvassers. On some occasions the girls travelled without 
tickets at all, and, when asked for their tickets, said they had left the 
Season tickets at home, giving the names of Wasp and King. They 
said they had protested to Cohen against the use of these tickets, but 
they were compelled by Cohen to use them. Sir Walter Fisher, 
the presiding magistrate, said it was one of the most wicked 
frauds it had ever been his lot to listen to. How could honest 
traders compete with a man who was sending his canvassers about 
the country without paying their railway fares? They would fine 
Cohen £2 and costs for the first offence, or a month’s imprisonment, 
and £10 and costs in the second case, 
ment. The summonses against the 


or two months’ imprison- 
canvassers were dismissed. 


D)cetings of Societies. 


eg eee 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK, 


July. Name of Society. Subjeer, 


-| Halifax Camera Club..., 
Blackburn Camera Club 
Coventry Photo. Club. .. 
Hull Photographic Society 
Hove Camera Club 


Outing to Cragg Vale. 

Outing to Pendle Forest, Chatburr 
Outing to Hampton and Packingte 
Outing to South Cave, 

hoes Outing to Alfriston, 

.| Outing to Astbury. 

{° The Aims and Objects of a P 
Spode « Btaphic Society.” T. M. Weaver 
les 6 -| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc, { He! Xroduction of) a Newsps 


Illustrated. Francis Fielding, 
-| Hackney Photographic Society} Members’ Open Night. 


-| North Middlesex Photo. Soc, 
Leeds Camera Club.. 
.| Hull Photographic 8 


Lantern Slide and Print Competit 
‘* Mounting and Framing.” 
General Meeting. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Wuen a Sunday-school excursion from London visited Sheerr 
last week, seven youths belonging to the party walked along 
beach in front of the fortifications, Two of them carried came1 
and they had snapshotted two warships and another vessel wl 
they were stopped by the soldiers on duty. They were taken i 
the garrison, and afterwards to the police station, where the ne 
tives were examined. It was found that no photographs had bi 
taken of the fortifications, and inquiries showed that the you 
had no intention of infringing the regulations against photogray 
ing the defences. They were not detained, but the plates of the t 
warships were kept. 


Last week the president of The Bristol Photographic Club, J 
John Fisher, gave to members and friends a most delightful criti 
address upon the qualities, from an art point of view of the portra 
by Herr Duhrkoop, whch were lent by Tue Bririse Journan 
PuotocrapHy. Mr. Fisher said that the standard set by t 
pictures was so high as to be quite bewildering. Indeed, he thoug 
that their effect upon a true artist would be discouraging for th 
very reason, but, he added, the effect upon a true student would 
highly encouraging and stimulating on account of the possibiliti 
they revealed. Herr Duhrkoop’s work proves that he is a cultun 
artist—a man who goes straight to Nature in her simplest form, ai 
who portrays ordinary everyday scenes with such skill that ” 
confers ease, grace and beau y upon them. Mr. Fisher then pr 
ceeded to analyse various pictures individually. 

Norrcr has been given by Mr. Bottomley of his intention to a: 
the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies whether his Majesty 
Government will consider the propriety of making a friendly repr 
sentation to the Natal military authorities in favor of substitutin 
photography for decapitation as a means of identification in the fiel 


Ar the recent annual meeting of the Huntingdon and Distric 
Amateur Photographic Society the proceedings were adjourned, 0 
a proposition that the Society be broken up owing to lack of interest 
The adjourned meeting was held last week, when Mr. W. C. Bernar 
was in the chair. After a discussion the proposition to break w 
the Society was withdrawn, and it was agreed that a special commit 
tee of three be appointed to consider what steps should be taken t 
increase the members ip and stimulate the interest in the doings 0 
the Society, and Messrs. E. Trench Smith, W. J. Trehearn, ant 
W. Murton were elected to form the special committee. Mr. W. O 
Bernard was again elected President for the ensuing year, and thi 
following gentlemen were re-elected vice-presidents :—Messrs. F. B 
Thackray, J. W. Tysoe, A. G. Dilley, and the Revs. Hedley Vicar 
and G. R. Holt Shafto. Mr. W. D. Storey was elected hon. trea 
surer, and Sergt. Trehearn was re-elected hon. secretary, while th 
following were elected on the committee: Messrs. J. Pascoe, Sergt. 
Major Page, B. Allen, W. Murton, and E. Trench Smith. Tt wa 
agreed to send out the portfolio on he 18th of August, the subjeci 
agreed on being “Flowers,” 


‘illustrated by lantern slides. 
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Tur council of the Royal Meteorological Society, with the view of 
lyancing the general knowledge of meteorology, promoting an in- 
lligent public interest in the science, and making the work of the 
ciety more widely known, last year appointed a lecturer to act in 
-operation with scientific societies, institutions, and public schools 
) various parts of the country. The success attending the project 
as sO marked as to lead the council to continue the appointment, 
yx another year. The lecturer, Mr. William Marriott, F.R.Met.Soc., 
; prepared to deliver lectures on the following meteorological sub- 
cts :—(1) “A Chat about the Weather,” (2) “ Weather Forecast- 
ng,” (3) “ Rain, Snow, Hail, and Thunderstorms,” (4) “The Upper 
fegions of the Atmosphere,” (5) “Clouds, Fog, and Sunshine,” (6) 
Climate and Health,” (7) “Meteorology in Relation to Agricul- 
(8) “How to Observe the Weather” (elementary). The 
ectures will be illustrated by lantern slides. Particulars as to the 
lees for the lectures and as to the ‘terms on which the exhibits can 
e lent may be obtained from the assistant secretary, Royal Meteoro- 
ogical Society, 70, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


’ 


«Tp Holidays 1906, where to stay and what to see,” is the title 
xf.a book published by Walter Hill and Co., 67, Southampton Row, 
W.C., and as its title implies, deals with holiday resorts on the 
Midland, L. and N.W., G.N., +.E., G.W., and Great Central Rail- 
way Companies’ lines. It is a useful local and general guide to 
many places. 
Some strikingly effective advertisement matter has been sent us by 
Mr. A. H. Pitcher, of College Court, Gloucester. Excellent examples 
of various cross lines screens suitable for fine and cheaper papers, 
with a few, but telling lines underneath, are just such as appeal to 
the local tradesman, who may be getting out a catalogue. Mr. 
Pilcher has also succeeded in obtaining insertion in the local paper 
of a very effective free advertisement of the acceptance by H.M. the 
ing of some enlargements made by him. 


Tus year’s meeting of the British Association is to take place at 
York, from August 1 to 8. In the preliminary reports we note, among 
other subjects of direct or indirect photographic interest, that Sir 
Wm. Ramsey and J. F. Spencer will read a paper on chemical and 
electrical changes induced by ultra-violet light, which contains some 
important new matter as well as a summary of what is at present 
Imown on this subject. Mr. H. Stansfield will read a paper on 
photographs of thin liquid films, and Prof. Barton and J. Penzer on 
photographic records of a string’s vibration and responsive notions 
in the air. Several semi-popular afternoon lectures are also to be 


Tun Yorkshire Photographic Union have just issued their latest 
list of lecturers for the 1906-7 season, and a good ly list it is too. 


Tun “Professional Photographer” for June and July is just to 
hand from Kodak, Limited, and it is, like the first number, excel- 


‘ently printed, and will be found useful by professional photo- 


formerly opened 


the Dumfries and Maxwell 


graphers, to whom alone it is issued, 

ed up dark room of the Dublin Camera Club was 
on the 16th, at a duly summoned meeting of the 
dub. Mr. W. H. Ebbs read a paper on negative making, and after- 
wards by kind permission of Lafayrth, Ltd., gaye a demonstration 
on the procéss of development. 

Tur first Annual Photographic exhibition and Competition of 
own Photographic Association takes place 
from October 11 to 13. The prospectus is an attractive one, for, 
besides classes confined to members of above society, and a class for 
the members of the Scottish Photographic Federation, there are four 
differen (2) 


Tue newly fit 


open classes comprised of (1) landscapes and seascapes 3 
portraiture and general; (3) miscellaneous ; (4) lantern slides. The 


prizes have to take the form of silver and bronze plaques and medals, 
and at least two prizes will be awarded in each class. Jas. Patrick, 
Esq., Edinburgh, the well-known Scottish Federation judge, has 
agreed to come down to Dumfries in that capacity. Prospectuses 
and Entry forms may be had from the secretary, T. Armstrong, 
41, Moffat Road, Dumfries, N.B., on application. 


Mr. Aurrep Warxris has accepted the presidency of the Photo- 
graphic Convention for 1907. 
Society have also held a preliminary committee meeting 
things in general. 


The Herefordshire Photographic 
to consider 


Correspondence. 


respondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
ses of the writers are given. 


addr 
** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 


by our correspondents. 


ASSISTANTS’ 
To the Editors. 

‘entlemen,—It was my intention to allow this subject to drop, 
but after perusing the letter of your correspondent “ Another Dis- 
gusted Assistant,” in this week’s issue, I feel constrained to put 
him right. For his edification I would point out that I am not a 
44d. per hour man. I am paid £80 per year as manager of a branch 
studio, and I have had experience in some of the best studios in 
England and Ireland. As I said in my last letter, this is not a 
personal grievance, but one which is felt by the whole body of photo- 
graphic assistants. By assistants I mean all who are employed by 
others. There are many “amateur assistants,” as well as “ amateur 
srofessionals.” ‘These men are often advertised for. You see such 
announcements as “ good amateur not objected to” in advertisements. 
These men I do not acknowledge. But there are many really good 
ceneral assistants” for a mere pittance, men who 
r out good class work, yet who have no chance 
better berths. General assistants they must 


Hn EP EPPAR AND CERTIFICATES. 


men employed as 
are capable. of turnix 
whatever of getting into 


remain. Why? Because they have not been employed by some big 
firm. Correspondingly there are many men holding places in good- 


class houses whose work is no scod as many humble 
general assistants, but who can easily secure good prices because 
they can say, “I have been with So-and-so.” 

Take a general assistant in a country business as an example. I 
know several suc He has to turn his hand to anything, operating, 
retouching, printing in several processes enlarging, copying, toning, 
etc., and he has to do all these in a place, and under difficulties, in 
which a first-class man would not be able to do anything. 

He has no superabundance of apparatus and accessories, no con- 
veniences for controlling the light, no big choice of backgrounds, only 
one or two lenses; often enough the apparatus is old and out of date. 
I know such a man. If he had the proper apparatus and accessories 
and good modern conveniences he could turn out work as good as 
many men. getting £4 per week, but he has in his studio three chairs, 
a table, two backgrounds, and a rug. That is all the accessories 
he has to work with. He cannot contro the lighting, there are 
no blinds or diffusing screens. He has no studio camera or stand, 
just a whole-plate field camera, with a half-plate anastigmat. The 
studio is too small for good work, being only 18ft. by 12ft. His 
dark-room is a box 4ft. by 3ft. Now would a man who is used to 
every modern convenience, all the latest apparatus, etc., do really 
good work under such circumstances? I am afraid not. Yet there 
are many “general assistants” who turn out passable work under 
these circumstances. Yet they cannot hope for anything better, 
because, forsooth, they have had no better experience. This is where 
the examination would put them on a level with others—give them 
a chance in the battle of life. Why cannot they be given this 
privilege? They are men, not animals, and as such can insist upon 
equal privileges as others. I am not pleading for incompetents ; let, 
them go, we do not want them.—Yours, etc., 

Discustep ASSISTANT. 


so regularly 


FILM COLOUR FILTERS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Your “Ex Cathedra” notes this week contain 
a reference to the use of stained gelatine films for filters, which is of 
interest to me as an advocate of them some years ago. I believe 


it was in the Journan Armanac for 1892 that I published a method 
of preparing them, and for some time I used gelatine films as filters, 
behind the lens. My experience was that, sooner or later, they 
invariably buckled, owing to their hygroscopic nature, and it was 
necessary to be constantly replacing them. I find nothing so satis- 
factory as glass. In landscape work one rarely needs more than. one 
filter, and though at one time I carried four I now find the one 
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meets all requirements. This I have in a sliding panel, behind the 
lens, inside the camera, and it is always in position, so can be pushed 
to or fro to cover the lens or not as occasion demands. In another 
camera the filter is fitted into a sliding frame, working to and fro 
behind the lens, also inside the camera, but as the frame cam be 
operated from the outside the filter can be pushed into position after 
the dark slide is inserted, or withdrawn if circumstances make it 
inadvisable to use the filter at the last moment. My filters weigh, 
with frame, under one ounce, so I do not think this is a serious 
addition in weight to one’s kit. Of course, it is quite possible to 
use thin microscopic cover-glasses for filters, and they are most 
efficient, while their weight is little more than that of gelatine. I 
have recently made two filters for stereoscopic camera, with one-inch 
circles of thin cover glasses, cemented and mounted to fit on back 
of lenses, and they leave nothing to be desired, 

Edwards, of course, issued long ago stained films, mounted for 
the diaphragm slot, and although the colour was excellent, better | 
than any glass at that time procurable, I found them open to the 
objection o eventually getting out of shape. I am, yours faith- 


fully, G. T. Harris. 
[Mr. Harris’s note appears in the Anmanac for 1903, p.°'700.— 
Eps. B.J.] 
A NOTE ON THE SENSITOMETRY OF PLATES. | 


To the Editors. | 

Gentlemen,—As a “Plate User” who finds 

constants K and yc of great practical use, I 

words to this discussion in the ho 
of Mr, Payne’s difticulties. 

It is quite true that the constant K de 

and y. and may be the same for plates 


a knowledge of the | 
should like to add a few 
pe that it may help to clear up some 


pends only on the ratio of n 
of very. different qualities ; 


but the constant yc depends not only on the ratio YZ but also‘on the 


1 
7 and yo. 
ps of two plates, Aand B, developed 


absolute value of the two development factors, 
Thus, for example, test stri 
for five and ten minutes give 


Plate ™ (5 minutes) 72 (10 minutes) 
A 0.8 Wo 
B 1.5 2:1 
In each. case the ratio of the two development factors is equal 
to 1.4. 
: 1.12 
that is Se Sie 
hat i 55 a 
2.1 
(0 ieee ny 
pean c155 


Referring now to Mees and She 
we find that this ratio corresponds 
course, the same for both plates. 

Now, however, to obtain ye (the highest 
factor), we must go to Table II. 
there indicated, we find the values 
to be 


ppard’s table I. (P. /., Nov., 1904), 
to a K = 0,182; which value is, of 


possible development 
(loc. cit.) and, using the method 
of (I—E—*) for 5 and 10 minutes 


0.5972 and 0.8379. 
Dividing then the y, and y, of each plate by these figures we get 
0.8 


for Plate A me 13 = ye 

1.12 
eatin se 00 
8379 4 

and for Plate B BS = 25 = ya | 

»5972 7 
2h Es 238) a nor 
8379 ’ 
We thus see that the constants are 
for A K = 0.182 es = I 
for B I sO, cy OC De 


| 

It will thus be evident that though two plates giving very different | 
values for y, and y2 may have the same K, yet they will have different | 
values for yo, because this depends not only on K, but also on the | 
actual magnitude of the y, and yy in each case. 


} 


| subject.—Yours, ete. 


photography of lightning, he says, 
in the hand. 
a special aim. 


The practical value of a knowledge of K and 7 to the plate 
consists in the fact that from these numbers he can calculate 
time required to reach any given development factor. Thus 
example:—An Imperial Orthochrom plate with a certain devel 
at a certain temperature has the constants K = 0,163 and yo =§ 
It is required to know how long it must be developed with the s 
developer and at the same temperature to obtain a developn 
factor y = 1.0, 

Taking the equation 


nN = yo (1-E—!) 
and substituting the known values we have 
L = 215 (1—E—o10s), 
| from which the t required may be found as follows :-— 
I 7 53 
ae = (l= E—*163t) 
0.4186 = (1 — H—? wat) 


From Table II. (loc. cit.) we 
Kt = .540, and dividing 
“540 
163 
as the required time. 
T hope the foregoing may be of some help to Mr, P 
in making clear the difficulties which are found in t 


get that this corresponds to a value 
this by K = 0.163 we get 


3.3 mins. (say 3 mins. 20 secs.) 


ayne and oth 
he study of t 
W. B. Fercuson 
Arosa, Suisse, July 20, 1906. 


To the Editors; 


Gentlemen,—I was glad to see Mr. 
had come across the same stun 
way to understand and work 
Messrs. Mees and Sheppard. 

There is, however, one point upon which I should be glad to | 
still further enlightened; and that is whether the Hurter and Driffie 
constant of 34 still holds good with the acetylene light standardist 
to daylight.” This was adopted for the standard candle, and I a 
under the ‘impression that somewhere Messrs. Hurter and Driffie 
stated that if another source of light were used this would ha 
to be altered. 


Possibly Messrs. Mees and She 
this point.—Yours aithfully, 
London, E.C. 


Arthur Payne’s letter, for 
abling block, in trying in my amate 
the H. and D. system, as expounded | 


ppard can kindly enlighten us ¢ 
ArrHur Gascorenn. 


——_ 


CLOUD PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 


with great interest “Some Notes on Clou 
Photography” in your last week’s issue of the B.J.P. 

For some time past I have taken up cloud photography as { 
hobby, and find it intensely fascinating. I have also taken up th 
photography of lightning, of which I have several pictures, botl 
of the multiple and single flashes, 

Mr. Clayden suggests using a photo-mechanical p 
work. I myself have tried these, but I found that the 
sufficient tone value, but on the other hand they gave 
which is essential in showing the form of the clo 

About six months ago, I met with an 
plate that was also orthochromatic, viz., the Wellington Ortho 
Process plate; these I tried with great success. I found that even 
without a screen they gave excellent tone values, and in addition 
teat contrast between the whites of the cloud and the clear sky, 
Although a pyro soda developer is recommended with the plates, 
I find for cloud work that a hydroquinone developer, such as that 
recommended for the “Mawson lantern plate,” an excellent one. 

I have suggested the use of these plates to several gentlemen en-: 
gaged in meteorological research, who take a great interest in the: 
have expressed their approval. 
ard to the statements Mr. Clayden makes as regards the: 
we should not hold the camera. 
I must say my procedure is a little different, but with 


Gentlemen,—I read 


ate for clouc 
y did not give 
great contrast 
ud photographed. 

announcement of a process 


work, and in each case they 
With reg: 
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I have, when taking photographs of lightning, no less than four 
meras all working at the same time. Two I have fixed to a rigid 
pport pointing towards different portions of the sky, and two 
gre cameras, one in each hand, both of which are kept in a swing- 
7 motion from right to left. All four cameras are started exposing 
the same time, and siven a definite exposure according to the time 
day or night I am exposing; a longer exposure may be allowed 
night owing to less risk of fogging the plates. My reason for this 
ocedure is, to try if possible to get a single flash on one plate, and 
multiple of the same flash on another. 

Mr. Clayden suggests he use of fast plates for lightning, but 
jes not say whether these should be of the orthochromatic type or 
, I have found from experience that an orthochromatic special 
pid is necessary. Some little time ago a storm passed over London, 
id, as usual, I exposed for the lightning, and although I was 
rtain I saw several very distinct flashes in my view finder whilst 
oy the way, was not sufficiently long to 
eveloping the plates I found no trace 
he reason I attribute to the fact that the 
y non-actinic colour, and the plates not 


posing (the exposure, 
g the plates), yeb upon 
‘lightning upon them ; 
ghiming was @ distinct 
sing orthochromatic. 

We have our Societies for Survey Records, Architectural Work, 
ad I see a Society is now on foot for Colour Photography. Why 
ob a society for the Furtherance of Cloud and Lightning Photo- 
raphy, with an idea of helping meteorologists in their researches. 
should be glad to become a member, if such a Society was started. 


Hoping I am not occupying too much of your valuable space and 
ime—Yours obediently, 
HowpEen WILKIE. 


37, Engadine Street, Southfields, 8.W. 


“PROPOSED SOCIETY OF COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


To the Editors. 


‘Gentlemen,—I_ have been both gratified and encouraged by the 
learty response and general interest. which has been accorded to the 
jroposal for the formation of a society of colour photographers, as 
et forth in my letter published in your issue of the 13th inst., and 
“take this opportunity of thanking all those who have written me 
nthis connection, and who have sent in their names provisionally, as 
vishing to become members of the society. A meeting will be 
ranged to be held in London during the “ Royal” exhibition, due 
jotice of which will be given to those whose names I have then 
feceived. In the meantime I shall be glad to add to the list the 
james of both ladies and gentlemen who are working in colour photo- 
fraphy, and shall be pleased also to receive any suggestions which 
may be helpful to the organisers, so that the society may be made 
to fulfil its purpose successfully. 

Replying to the letter of “A Country Professional,” I am glad 
fo know that he is taking up colour work, and shall be happy to add 
his name to my as a prospective member of the society. He 
foes not sympathise with the suggestion that workers shall be 
divided into sections for the purpose of portfolio circulation ; but 
Tmay assure him that he, as a beginner, will have no real cause 
fo object to such an arrangement, for the society will, I hope, 
endeavour to encourage earnest workers in every possible way. May 
T remind him that success is nearly always built upon a foundation 
of failures, and that while one always admires perfect results, their 
yery perfection covers up the me hods by which such results were 
attained, so that all we can do is to admire. But with less perfect 
work before us, we may see, or have pointed out to us, the cause 
‘of failure, and thus acquire a knowledge which will be helpful to 
us in conducting future experiments in the same direction. This is 
particularly true of colour photography, and it is hoped that we shall 
have he co-operation of a few leading workers, who will not be 
Influenced. by professional jealousies, but whose first desire is to see 
this new phase of photography launched upon a successful career.— 
Asain thanking you in anticipation, I am, yours faithfully, 

Henry J. Comiey, 
Sercetary, pro tem. 


Surrey House, Stroud, Glos. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


a 

*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘‘ THE EDITORS, Tus Breitish 
JouRnNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*° Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are gvven. 

* Communications relating to Advertisements and general busines» 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY Gremnwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,” For the convenience of leaders, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
Grepnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. Td. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


Weiss and Fowke, Victoria Road, Stafford. 
Chamberiain and Mrs. Chamberlain. . 
G. Hynd, The Studio, High Street, King’s Heath, near Birmingham. Photograph 


of J. Chamberlain, MEPs a 

T. T. Hardwicker, Ivy Gables, Rushford Park, Levenshulme, Lancashire. Photo- 

graph of W. G. Douglas and A, BE. Noon in a Boat Displaying & Conger Eel 
caught by them at Port Hrin. 2 

Walter Bellamy, 27, Hagley Road. Birmingham. Photograph of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Manchester (Dr. Knox), size 12 in. by 10 ti. ‘ 

Fred Nainby, Photographer, Challoner Street, Cockermouth. Photograph of Sir 
John Randles with Foot on Step of Motor Car. Photograph of Head and Bust 


of Captain Frederich Guest. 
Louis G. Carpenter, 88, High Street, Ramsgate. Jour Photographs of the Ramsgate 
London Road, Alvaston, Derby. Photonraph of 


Pierrots. 
to Royal Agriculturas Show at Derby, June 28, 


Two Photographs of the Hon. J 


Thomas Albert Scotton, 1,165, 
King Edward, on his Way 
1906. 

Payne & Cuddy, 12, Shop Street, Drogheda. Photograph of Dunleer taken from 

Tower of Church. 

EyiarcemEent.—Is it possible to make an enlargement from a nega- 
tive so that the picture or enlargement would be 20ft long ?— 

C. Hunt. 

It is, of course, possible to make an enlargement 20f 
but a great deal depends upon the negative im the first instance. 
If the negative were a 10 x 8 then the enlargement would be 
twenty times, and: assuming the so-called critical definition 
existed—that is to say, the diameter of the disc of confusion 
did not exceed one wo-hundred-and-fiftieth of an inch, it is 
obvious that with this enlargement the fuzziness would be clearly 
visible, unless the enlargement were examined from a considerable 


;. long, 


distance. Theoretically, of course, there is no limit to the 
enlargement, 
ein the 


A.E. N.—Your print is what is known as a cameo, and is mad 
ordinary way, then put into a cameo press, which gives it the 
cushion or raisedi up shape, and it is then backed with cotton wool 
or paper, and mounted by the edges only. 

Tos. Rrtey.—Certainly, any number less than six are admissible. 

E. RB. Lewts.—Three or four houses, at the most. Hood and Co., 
St. Bride Works, Middlesbrough, or Carl Hentschel, Limited, 
Fleet Street, or Hamel and Co., Premier Studios, Palmerston 
Street, Nottingham. 

Donn.—The lady certainly cannot claim compensation, nor can she 
in any way stop pub ication, provided the print does not libel 
her. The following extract from the Armanac for 1906, where 
will be found a very useful summary of the law of copyright, puts 
the facts very clearly :—“ Can a photographer display or publish 
prints from negatives he may take of persons or places? It 
seems hardly necessary to put the question, for the above clause 
of the Act clearly states that no one has the right to forbid the 
representation of any scene or object. If there is any restriction, 
it falls under common law without reference to copyright. A 
photograph of Alderman Jones, J.P., obtained in the street of 
Blankton, without his knowledge, is the photographer’s to use as 
he pleases, and Alderman Jones cannot prevent him, so long as 
the display of the pho ograph does not transgress the law of libel, 
by exposing the subject, for example, to such notice or ridicule 
as may prejudice his commercial, social, or official position. 
Similarly I may p hotograph the residence of Alderman Jones, 
and he cannot prevent my using the view as a postcard, though 
he may put forward the existence of the postcard as proof that 
on a certain occasion I trespassed on his estate. It is questionable 

if he could make much of such a case, but the general position 
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remains unchallenged—vi 
the photog 


5 BPO dh F 
that so far as copyright is concerned, 


pher has the right to photograph anything “ 
graphable, and to sell or exhibit his copies.” 

S. R. Sarp.—You camnot possibly have a great depth of focus with 
a lens working at F. 4. Still, the only lens which answers to 
your other requirements is the Zeiss Planar, No. 12, which covers 

a half-plate at F. 4. | 
P.O.P.—Some months back you had a series. of articles on P.O.P. 
printing and toning in the Brrrisn Journan. TI have mislaid 
the number. Will you please give the toning bath formula, which 
was recommended. not to give double toning? If I recollect there 

is no sulphate of potassium used. I have been used to using 
the albumenised paper, and find great difficulty in getting certain 
results with the P.O.P. By using the combined bath I find the | 
prints tone too quickly to be fixed properly if left in, the vignettes | 
turn yellow at edges and give poor prints.—ALBUM. 
The articles appeared in our issues for July 7and 14,1905. Three | 
ormule are there given, as preferable to the sulphocyanide bath. | 
Sodium phosphate, 24 grains ; chloride of gold, 1 grain; distilled 
water, 20 ounces. This must be mixed just before use, and it is | 
important to use distilled water. The second bath is: Sodium 
ormate, 15 grains; sodium carbonate, 2 grains; chloride of gold, 
1 grain; distilled water, 20 ounces. This must also be mixed 
just before use. The third formula is the one specially recom- 
mended, and it will keep well in the dark as a stock solution. 
- Thiocarbamide, 30 grains; distilled water, 3s ounces. 2. Gold 
chloride, 15 grains ; distilled water, 4 ounces. To the latter add 
sufficient No. 1,to redissolve the precipitate first formed the 
uantity required will be about two ounces. Then add: Citric 
acid, 30 grains; salt; 14 ounces, and enough distilled water to 
make 74 fluid ounces in all. Every half ounce of this solution 
will contain one grain of gold, and may be diluted with water 
for use. With regard to the combined bath, no formula is given, 
so we are unable to tell the exact cause of the trouble; it may 
be due to excess of gold, absence of chloride, or insufficiency of 


hypo. 


photo- 


Castieron, Kirpy.—Your retouching is of very poor quality, but 
what can you expect after only working at it for such a period 
as stated in your letter. Your work presents no solidity, grada- 


tion, or modellinz, and the necessary texture is entirely absent. 


The best advice we can give you is for you to at once place your- 
self in the hands of an expert teacher, and have proper lessons, 
either personal or postal, instead of trying to teach yourself— 
always an unwise and hopeless task. 

‘CopyRIGuT @zmry.—I am publishing a number of local views as 
postcards, and wish to make them copyright. There will be 
a couple of dozen or more of them, and to make them copy- 
right singly will cost more than I care to pay. Can I, if I 
mount them in eights on a board, copyright them as one 
picture ?—Economy. 

No; to secure the copyright each picture must be registered 
separately. 

Lens Query.—I have a studio 16(t. long and 9ft. wide. What 
portrait lens should I get? I shall want to take full-length 
cartes and cabinets, groups, and also large cabinet heads.— 
J. Wrrumrs. 

The lens you ask for has not yet 
focus requires about 13ft. distance 
picture, but this will not cover the cabinet size. One of 10in. 
focus requires 14ft. for a cabinet, but this in the space you 
have will not take a full-length carte, so that you had better 
have at least two lenses. A third with a still longer focus 
would be better for the large heads, as with that you will get 
more [leasing perspective than with the 10in. one. 

s.—I have a whole-plate portrait lens, bearing the name of 

Bourquin offered me cheap. Will you please say if he is a 

good maker, 
Bourquin was not a maker of lenses. He was a photographic 
dealer carrying on business in London many years ago. The 
lens, no doubt, is of French make, and may be a very good 
one. But we should advise you to test it before purchasing. 


een made. A lens of 6in. 
for a full-length carte 


Facrorirs Acr.—I shall be greatly obliged if you would reply to 
Howing inquiry in your 


“Answers to Correspondents” 


column: Do my photographic premises, studio, etc., come und 
the Factories Act? JI employ one male operator (age 22) 
studio, one male operator outdoors (age 21); also, one you: 
aay apprentice (age 22), and one young lady in shop taki 
orders (age 20). ‘The inspector tells me that the girls a 
allowed to work only from 8 a.m. to 8 p-m., and must ha 
one evening off at 4 p.m. each week.—Asur. 

We should say that your business comes within the Factorj 
Act, and, you will not be able to work the girls longer th 
from 8 till 8, with suitable hours off for meals. Surely th 
is long enough hours for young people to work. They mu 
also have a half-holiday each week, as well as a Bank Holiday 

a lady’s chik 


A Grinvance?—A few weeks azo I photographed 
and submitted untoned proofs in due course, which were pai 
for at the time of sitting, but which were not a proved. I way 
therefore, somewhat surprised a week ago to see exhibited i 
a local photographer’s window a whole-plate enlargement < 
my carte de -visite portrait—presumably taken from one of m 
proofs. I have written the lady to request the photographe 
© remove from his window what is obviously not his work 
owever good, bad, or indifferent it may be; but the enlarge 
ment has not yet been removed. The photographer himself 
have.not yet approached. I believe I have no redress, (1) 1 
this. so, or not? (2) If so, what would you recommend me 
0 ?—RENE. 
1. You. have no remedy, and why should you haye? Yo 
have been paid for taking the portrait, and the one who pai¢ 
for it has, clearly, the right to do as she likes with it, Tf she 
likes to have an enlargement of the portrait shown in anothe; 
photographer’s window you cannot prevent. 2. You can a 
nothing. 
VaALvE oF Busrinuss.—I would be glad if you could give me a little 
information as regards the value of a business which I am 
compelled to sell owing to ill-health. 
between £400 and £500 a year, 
about £250 to £300. The class of work I do is considered 
middle-class, and the population is what is called a floating 
one—always changing. My rent and rates are £40, and I have 
a lease of eighteen years to run. The average rent of other 
shops in the same street is £65. I would be glad if you could 
give me a little information on this.—Surrny. 

It is without our province to value photographic businesses, 
as so much must necessarily depend upon local conditions, the 
prices charged, the cost of labour, the amount of opposition, 
and so many other things. If you consult the advertisement 
columns of the Journal which aré devoted to businesses for sale 


you will doubtless be abie to form some idea as to what yours. 
1s worth in the market, 


GurMan Dury on PLarns.—Can you 
photographic plates (unexposed) 
excessive. 


My business brings in 
and I reckon the profits af 


inform me if the duty on 

taken to Germany is very 

2 I propose taking a holiday in Germany, and would 

like to take plates with me, if the duty is not too heavy.—C. E. 
Fowke. 

The duty is about 30s. per cwt., 
are only taken for personal use, 
any trouble with the Customs. 
have agents in Germany. 

*,* Notice To ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and copy are received subjret 
to the appr val of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserteé 


absolutely nithout condition, eapressed on implied, as to what Appears te 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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but, as a rule, if the plates 
and not for sale, there is not 
Many English plate-makers 
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Ee oe Lens One of the minor worries of the photo- 
Pace FERISD: grapher who wishes to use or test vari- 
ECATHEDRA secsnsseessserseeseneoses 601 PHoro- MEOH UNICAL NOTHS 1.1004. 6 ous lenses is the provision of lens panels. Very seldom 
| VOR NPIS Cue): gS | Ges Se Ra “i, | does he find two different lenses that will fit the same 
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Reiss _....- peteen - 608 | A Note on the Sensitometry of 
BRR DiHRKOOP'’S WORK . . 608 Plates—Royal Cornwall Poly- 
[PRIVEMANCS IN THE DIFFRAOG- | technic Society’s Exhibition— 
TION PRICESS OF COLOUR The P.P.A. and Assistants’ 
_ PHorocrapHy., By Herbert Certificates 617 
veces 609 | ANSWERS TO CO 3R) 618 
SUMMARY. 


Photographers’ and assistants’ agreements should be based on the 
ae of equity, and not be so wide as to become invalid. 


The preparation, cutting, staining, and mounting of specimens 
or photomicrographic work opens up an extremely interesting field 
or photographers, which forms a welcome relief from everyday 
york. (P. 604.) 


Translucent and opaque head screens frequently obviate the 
ecessity of shifting the blinds in the studio. (P. 602.) 


M. Goderus tilts a strong lance against the generally accepted 
xiom that the images in the stereoscope are superimposed. The 
fects obtained he ascribes simply to mental impressions. (P. 606.) 


The action of ink on P.O.P., and a method of photographing burnt 
locuments, and a new dodge for invisible writing. (P. 608.) 


An able criticism from an artist’s point of view of Herr Diihr- 
toop’s work—which was recently on exhibition in our offices— 
P 608 also how photographs and pictures should be looked at. 


Mr. Herbert Ives’s improvements in the diffraction process of 
olour photography render this process much simpler and more 
ractical. (P. 609.) 


A patent which gives photographically the effect of the old slat 
dvertisement, which showed different wording according to the 
mgle it was viewed. (P. 613.) 


An important, case of implied contract, which is likely to carry 
onsiderable weight in commercial dealings, was fought in the Court 
i Chancery this week. (P. 615.) 


ar platinotype comes out most satisfactorily under tests. 


an question of assistants’ certificates still attracts at ention, but 
his week 2 disgusted employer has something to say on the other 


ide. (P. 617.) 


flange, or two different flanges that will fit the same panel, 
and the provision of a new panel is often necessary. For 
temporary purposes a millboard panel will serve, though 
one built up of several thicknesses of thin card, glued or 
pasted together and allowed to dry under pressure, is 
somewhat better. A wood panel is best for permanent 
use, and thin mahosany fret-wood is perhaps the most 
desirable material. If millboard or card is used there is 
generally some difficulty in fixing the flange with ordinary 
screws, and it is usually most convenient to screw the 
lens direct into a hole cut in the card, and so dispense 
with the flange altogether. Cutting the hole is, however, 
not the least of the difficulties, and it is one that has to 
be surmounted whatever material is employed. The 
camera maker generally cuts it in a lathe, but if a lathe 
is not available we have to fall back on more ‘primitive 
methods. A centre-bit is of course most effective, but a 
centre-bit of the right size is seldom available, while the 
expensive variety known as adjustable centre bits are very 
little use. They require a lot of power when set to cut 
large openings, will not feed themselves through thin 
wood unless it is backed by something much thicker, and, 
worst of all, generally split the panel. The fret saw is 
tedious and unsatisfactory, as it is by no means easy to 
saw a perfectly circular hole, and hammer and chisel is 
slow and produces a rough hole that requires @ lot of 
after-trimming. For a long time, however, we have used 
hammer and small chisel as the best of these several 
methods, and only quite recently have we hit upon a better 
method that is equal to the lathe in point of effectiveness 
and superior in the matter of time. We now use an 
ordinary washer cutter. This is a brace tool, costing 
1s. 9d., and intended for cutting holes or complete washers 
in leather. If the knife is kept sharp it works perfectly 
in thin wood or in millboard, and produces a clean hole 
of any diameter up to five inches, with a very few turns 
of the brace. The hole is a bevelled one, and if it is bored 
from the back of the panel the bevel is just the kind 
required for a wood panel. But if the lens is to be 
screwed directly into a card panel the hole should be 
bored from the front, as the bevel then assists the screw 
in biting into the edge of the board. It may be noted 
that panels made of thin card, glued together, and dried 
under heavy pressure can be sawn, cut, sandpapered, and 
even rebated in just the same way as wood. They will 
not take a wood screw well, but if rebated panels are 
required and wood is not available, the built-up material 
is far superior to millboard. 
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Filmi So far the film has not supplanted the | own use. An action by the postcard publishers to gj 
Takeee es glass plate for studio work, and indeed publication of these photographs fails; the defendant Ww 
Work. i the advantages of a firm support for the | the day with costs. Whether the photographer is to 


negative image are numerous. It is 
for example much easier to retouch a glass plate negative 
than one on a film. Still, we think many of the advan- 
tages of glass are more imacinary than real; the conveni- 
ence in handling, for instance, being rather a question of 
use. Film negatives might be varnished more rapidly 
than glass plate negatives, and, of course, the freedom 
from risk of breakage is an important point. In one 
respect, however, the film negatives scores unmistakably. 
It offers the most convenient method of making carbon 
prints, the single transfer process being employed, print- 
ing through the film, while at the same time the negative 
is equally available for the platinum or other processes for 
which its contrast and gradation might be suitable. 
Films may now be obtained at a cost very slightly in 
advance of that of plates, and in such a form that they may 
be employed in the ordinary dark slide. In making 
experimental negatives on cut films we have found one 
of the difficulties is to keep the films sufficiently flat and 
in the proper plane. The depth of a wide aperture por- 
trait lens is so slight that any buckling of the film is quite 
sufficient to cause out of focus areas. By pressing it for- 
wards against a sheet of thin patent plate glass perfect 
flatness would be ensured, but a slight increase of exposure 
would be necessary, as there would be a loss of light 
through reflection and absorption, and, of course, one of 
the slides would need altering slightly, so that the sensi- 
tive surface occupied the same plane as the ground glass. 

* * * 


uhe Head Those portrait operators who have not 
creen In aeons eee a 
Lighting. used an ordinary head-screen, covered 


with tracing cloth or butter muslin, as 
an aid to lighting head and shoulders of half-length pic- 
tures, have not yet found out to what an extent they may 
save the time and trouble hitherto spent on manipulating 
the roller or curtain blinds of the studio. Not only is 
the saving of trouble considerable, but the end gained is 
greater, for nothing is more distressing to the sensitive 
sitter than a lot of noise and bother in making alterations 
of blinds or furniture, and if by simply placing the head- 
rest in various positons the necessary modifications can 
be made in the lighting, the sitter is unconsciously grate- 
ful and the expression is correspondingly improved. If 
two head-screens are at hand, one covered with a very 
diaphanous material, and the other with something com- 
paratively opaque, say brown holland, it should be possible 
to arrange almost any lighting without touching the blinds, 
assuming that they have been previously placed in a 
normal position, and that the type of sitter is not very 
abnormal. The diaphanous screen may be placed between 
the head and the skylight, and will soften the lighting to 
almost any degree, the nearer the head the screen is 
placed the softer and more delicate the illumination. By 
removing this screen altogether and placing the more 
opaque one over the head, the shadow side may be made 
darker, and so the contrast of light and shade apparently 
increased. One great advantage of lighting in this way 
is that the raising of dust by moving the blinds is largely 
avoided during the time the sitter is in the studio. 
* * 


The report of the case of Doff v. Sachs, 
which appears elsewhere, is somewhat 


Implied 
Contracts. 


interesting, and we think is of some importance, too. 
Briefly, a photographer is commissioned by a firm of post- 
card publishers to photograph a certain number of 
members of the theatrical profession, and at the same time 
takes the opportunity to secure a series of negatives for his 


congratulated must be purely a matter of personal Opinio 
but there is no question that this decision, if not upset 

appeal, may considerably militate against the professi 
generally. It is a case of sufficient importance to be wid 
reported, and no doubt the attention of other postcard pl 
lishers will be specially directed to it, with the result th 
photographers may in the future have to submit to m 
stringent contracts in accepting orders for this Glass 

work, or lose it altogether. Nor does the decision affe 
only this work; it must apply to all orders, for Mr. Justi 
Warrington’s decision means that an order imphes no e9 
tract to execute this and this only. The decision opens 1 
innumerable possibilities of trouble. There is no paral 
apparently between this and the Crooke-Irving case, f 
in the latter special permission was accorded by Sir Hen 
Irving for extra sittings, although the original sitting w 
for a third party. 


a * 
An 4 We have received during the last we 
Enidemic or two a large number of prints, chief 
of Fading. osteards,; on P.O.P., which all see 
to suffer from the same trouble, namely, more « 
less distinct evidences of" partial’ fading. The 


marks are in nearly all cases accompanied by that peculi: 
coloration, or discoloration, of the image which is § 
characteristic of sulphuration. In several cases we hay 
been at some pains to find’ out the method of working, an 
apparently the procedure has beew to tone with batt 
which have been allowed to stand for some time to ripel 
or else have been made with lot water and then used whe 
cool. The fixing bath has, however, been used freshl 
made. On further inquiry it was found that toning too 
place fairly rapidly, and that it was assumed that fixin 
would be also accelerated. Working precisely on thes 
lines, we found experimentally that a toning bath mad 
up and allowed to stand for twenty-four hours was exactl 
ten degrees above the fixing bath. The obvious lesson ¢ 
be learnt is that the fixing bath, when freshly made an 
consequently cooled down, should’ be given time to do it 
work thoroughly, and so that the comparatively insolubl 
hyposulphites of silver may be dissolved. 
* 


The There is one point which frequenth 
Washing of seems to be forgotten by postcard users 
Postcards. e . 


and that is their thickness. The resul 
of this is that the washing in between and after operations 
is by no means so thoroughly performed as it should be 
A very ready test on this point can be made by faintly 
printing a P.O.P. card, bromising in the usual way, anc 
then developing with an alkaline developer and immersing 
in a gold bath. It is really astonishing how long one maj 
wash and yet obtain the characteristic purple tint on the 
back due to the precipitation of metallic gold. If an ex 
periment be carried out on these lines, and the card be 
subsequently split, which is by no means a difficult matter, 
it will be found that the interior layers are distinctly 
tinged, even although the outer surface is quite free from 
any purple tint. The thickness of the card conduces to 
this result, and one has also, of course, the somewhat im: 
permeable baryta coating, and then on that the gelatine 
of the emulsion. 


The End of 
the Picture 
Season. 


The picture season, so far as auction 
sales of the finest works are concerned, 
is now over. Jt has been a notable one 
for the exceedingly low prices that pictures of the Academy 
type have realised at sales; itr some cases less than.a quar: 
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the sum they sold for a few years ago. It is also note- 
rthy by reason of the exceedingly light prices at which 
rks by some of the old masters changed hands. Per- 
ps the most notable thing in connection with the past 
son’s sales is the extraordinary high prices that have 
mm given for old engravings, in some instances much 
re than for well known paintings by leading R.A’s. 
an example of this we may mention that a couple of 
mths ago, at Christie’s auction rooms, an impression of 
Walker’s plate of Mr. Masters, after Romney, fetched 
30, while the week before, at the same sale rooms, F. 
odhall’s well known picture the “ Raising the Maypole” 
3 sold for only 400 guineas. In 1873 this same picture 
ide 1,470 guineas. Last week, at the same rooms, a fine 
zzotint of J. R. Smith’s “Lady Caroline Montague as 
inter” was knocked down for no less a sum than £700. 
e past picture season has served well to illustrate the 
sat fluctuations there are from time to time in the picture 
wket. 


* * 

geine It is difficult to understand why there 
moet is a greater tendency for an under- 
ee exposed or an unexposed plate to fog 


than for one which has had the normal 

full exposure. Yet that such is the case we have 
ticed over and over again, and no doubt every obser- 
nt worker has experienced the same thing. It might 
argued that an unexposed plate fogged through undue 
posure to the light of the developing room, or that in 
me way it had been fogged in the camera by stray 
sht. But it is quite possible to take suitable precautions 
‘avoid either stray light or unsafe dark-room light and 
ill observe the phenomenon. We have developed six or 
ght quarter-plates exposed in a hand camera, placing 
em all in one dish, applying the developer and covering 
edish. A plate accidentally unexposed or taken fresh 
om the plate-box and placed amongst the exposures will, 
the expiration of five minutes’ development,- usually 
ow a fairly thick veil of fog, while the whole of the 
posed plates may have produced negatives quite clean 
id bright. It has been suggested that this fogging only 
curs with plates which have a predisposition to fog, but 
2 have noticed it with clean working plates of moderate 
eed. A somewhat similar phenomenon has also been 
‘ought to our notice recently in the case of testing emul- 
ms by the Hurter and Driffield system. A series of 
tips when developed with the standard pyro developer 
id a distinctly high fog reading, but plates coated with 
e same emulsion exposed in the camera were as clean 
id as brilliant as could be wished. 


* * * 


For certain classes of work the 
enamelled-surfaced print will always be 

Not only in portraiture, but where 
is required in some kinds of technical 
glossy bromide or the enamelled OI. 
requirements admirably. Twenty years 
fo this class of print was produced by enamel- 
ne the albumenised paper print with collodion, 
piece of patent plate glass being French-chalked and 
Jated with thin enamel collodion, in contact with which, 
nder a warm solution of gelatine, the albumen print was 
laced, the excess of gelatine being squeegeed off. The 
lodern enamelled P.O.P. print is simply produced by 
jueegeeing to a chalked glass or a ferrotype plate. The 


namelled 
O.P. 


demand. 
1e detail 
ork the 
iswer the 


Ibumen print if backed with a fine quality of water- 
roof paper’ attached with an adhesive not likely to 
ecome acid was protected from the deleterious action of 
le air on both sides, and its chances of permanence 


increased. The collodion surface was to a great extent. 
waterproof, or at all events, any chance splash of water 
might be wiped off and a moist finger would not injure: 
the surface. The gelatine surface of the P.O.P. is exceed- 
ingly liable to injury from moisture, and it is difficult to 
satisfactorily enamel such prints with collodion. We 
have found that if the print is simply laid down on the 
collodion as it comes from the wash water there is a 
certain amount of risk of the film of collodion peeling 
partially after the print is dry. This risk is increased if 
the prints have been through a hardening bath of either 
alum or formaline. The only reliable method seems to 


| be to thoroughly formaline the prints after toning, fixing, 


and washing, so as to render them insoluble in a hot 
gelatine solution, and to treat them as the albumenised 
paper prints were treated. Even then it is somewhat 
doubtful if the adhesion of print and collodion film is as 
perfect as it is with albumen, which is of a more porous 
nature than a tanned gelatine film. 


 ——_ 


AND ASSISTANTS AGREE- 


MENTS. 


Emptovers when engaging assistants, particularly if they 
have to take an important position in the business—say, 
as manager of a branch, for example—very frequently 
make it a condition of employment that the employee 
signs an agreement that when he leaves the service he will 
not commence business for himself, or enter the service 
of another photographer, within a certain radius of the 
place of business. Such agreements usually stipulate that 
in the event of the employee breaking this part of it, he 
is to forfeit to his late employer a certain sum of money 
by way of damages. This is but fair, if the agreement is 
an equitable one, as the employer is justified in protecting 
his interests. If, say, an operator-manager were put, we 
will imagine, to manage a branch business, and, after he 
had well established himself with the customers and the 
district, were to start a business on his own account, or, 
perhaps, enter the services of a competing photographer, 
it is possible that it might work considerable injury to the 
late employer’s trade. Such agreements are reasonable 
enough, supposing they are framed in a reasonable way, 
but sometimes they are not. 

Not infrequently they are drawn out by the employer 
himself, and are made far too arbitrary, and too far-reach- 
ing. In some instances the employee, being very anxious 
to obtain an appointment, does not very carefully read’ 
and digest the conditions imposed; or they may not be 
clearly understood by him at the time of signing. Hence: 
he does not fully realise the restriction imposed until, 
perhaps, some disagreement arises. Then he finds him- 
self in an unpleasant position. Copies of some of these 
agreements have, at times, been sent us for perusal and to 
have our opinion thereon, and we can say that some of 
them have been of a most unreasonable character, as they 
bind the servané in an inordinate manner. Now, an 
agreement must be equitable on both sides, for it is one 
of the maxims of equity that he who would have equity 
must first practise equity to the other party. 

We will here quote a case to show that agreements may 
be made that are too exacting, and thus become void in 
law. It was tried quite recently in the Lancaster County 
Court. Incidentally we may here mention that County 
Courts have jurisdiction in equity where the sum in dis- 
pute does not exceed five hundred pounds. Briefly the 
case was this. A firm of drapers and house furnishers in 
Lancaster sought an injunction against a former manager 
from carrying on business with his wife, he having signed 
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‘an agreement not to enter into the service of any person 
or firm, or to enter into any business in opposition to his 
late employers, within a radius of ten miles of Lancaster. 
In the event of his doing so he agreed to forfeit a year’s 
‘salary, £120. The defendant is now carrying on business 
with his wife as a draper within a couple of hundred yards 
of his late employer’s shop. The defence was that the 
defendant was his wife’s manager, and that the agreement 
was void because it was too wide, being in restraint of 
trade, and against public policy. The judge held that 
‘the covenant was greater than was necessary to protect the 
plaintiff's interests, and that the agreement was invalid 
and could not be enforced. We have quoted this ease to 
show that agreements for services may be framed too wide 
and so become invalid, and when that is the case a late 
servant, if he commences even in close proximity to the 
premises of his late employer, cannot be restrained 
because the agreement made is not a valid one. 
The question which now arises is what is a reasonable 
restriction? That must necessarily depend, to a large 
extent, upon circumstances. If, for example, a man signs 
an agreement not to commence business on his own 
account, or enter the service of another in, say, a small 
town of perhaps six to ten thousand inhabitants, or a 
couple of miles round it, the conditions would be very 
different from those obtaining in a large town, say London. 
In the former case it could not be considered an undue 
restriction of trade, but in the latter it certainly would, 
and such an agreement would be invalid and could not be 
-enforced. In the copy of an agreement, submitted to us 
some time ago, the operator was prohibited from following 
his profession in three adjoining counties, and, as there 
was no time limit mentioned, it endured for all time. | 


Such an agreement, though duly stamped, as this was, 
obviously invalid on the face of it, as it was undoubte 
an undue restriction of trade, and purported to prev 
the employee from getting his living within far too y 
an area. 

The object here is to point out to employers that 
framing agreements with servants when engaging th 
if they make the stipulations too wide they cannot 
force them, and thus they defeat the object they have 
view. In all such agreements there should be a time li 
mentioned, as, for instance, say, a year from the time 
the employee leaving the service, otherwise it might 
read that it was for ever, and that might possibly be st 
cient to invalidate the agreement. The employer’s 
terests, as a rule, would be sufficiently protected if - 
photographic employee were prohibited from setting up 
business within a year or so of the time of his leaving, 
by that time he would be almost forgotten by the major 
of the customers. We venture to say that there are ma 
photographers’ agreements in existence at the pres 
time that could not be enforced in a court of law owi 
to their inequitable nature. As just said, agreements mi 
be equitable to both parties. If, for instance, an opera’ 
were engaged at a weekly wage, and signs an agreement } 
to start business, etc., while at the: same time he 
liable to be discharged at a week’s notice, such an agr 
ment is not an equitable one, as it is all one-sided. Ift 
engagement were for a definite term, say for one or mc 
years, it would be more in accord with the terms of equi’ 
inasmuch as the servant would be secured employment { 
the term agreed upon, unless he were discharged throu, 
some fault of his own, such as misconduct or neglect 
duty. 


HOW TO PREPARE AND PHOTO - MICROGRAPH 
BOTANICAL SPECIMENS. 


To gain experience in the manipulation of his apparatus, and 
at the same time become familiar with the preparation of micro- 
scopical material, the would-be photomicrographer cannot do 
‘better than turn his attention to the study of plant life. The 
vegetable kingdom will supply him with examples of the simplest 
‘as well as the most highly developed forms of s ructure, all 
requiring careful examination and consideration, forming most 
‘suitable subjects for photomicrography. Specimens of the 
‘phanerogamia, the flowering and seed-bearing plants, are always 
near at hand, and afford a never-ending source of interest to 
the photomicrographer, yielding him a rich store of beautiful 
and easily prepared objects. 

To thoroughly grasp the importance and uses of the micro- 
scopical structure of the plant, it is necessary to become familiar 
with its life history, to seek it growing in its natural environ- 
ment, and there observe the parts that the various organs of 
the plant—the stem, roots, branches, foliage and floral 1.-ves, 
and seed—have to play in the battle of life. The photomicro- 
grapher should, when out collecting material, earry a camera 
with him, that he may photograph the plant growing in ‘ts 
natural environment, for such photographs will help him to 
realise the why and wherefore of the specialisation of the micro- 
scopical structure of the plant. 

The apparatus required for mounting and preparing botanical 
specimens for photomicrography need not be very elaborate or 
expensive. For cutting the sections of stems, etc., a good razor 
and some form of microtome will be required, together with 
a supply of paraffin wax, pith, or carrot, for embedding the 
object in the “well” of the microtome. 


Methylated spirit will be wanted for hardening and fxil 
purposes ; and for perfectly bleaching the material preparato 
to staining, the following bleaching bath :— | 


Dry chloride of lime ... 2 oz. 
Common washing soda 4 oz. 
Distilled water ... 2 pints. 


Mix the lime in one pint of water, and the soda in the othe 
When the soda has dissolved mix the two solutions togethe 
shake well, and let it stand away from the light for twent, 
four hours. Filter the clear fluid, and keep it in a glas 
stoppered bottle in a dark place. 

A useful collection of stains for general purposes are :—Ac! 
aniline green, borax carmine, eosin, hematoxylin (logwood 
methyl aniline, and rosaniline violet. 

According to the nature of the specimens, and the mann¢ 
in which they have been prepared, so they may be mounted 7 
either Canada balsam, Deane’s medium, or Farrant’s mediut 
—the last two being particularly useful. for delicate cellule 
tissues, Should the tissue be very soft in texture it may, wit 
advantage, be allowed to soak for a day or two in the followin 
bath before it is mounted in Deane’s medium :— 

Pure glycerine ... 
Rectified spirit ... 
Distilled water 


24 drachms. 
5 drachms. 
5 drachms. 
When the soaking has been completed, the specimen is draine 
and mounted. 

All specimens to be mounted in Canada balsam must first b 
thoroughly freed from every trace of moisture (dehydrated 
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which is best accomplished by soaking in several changes of 
methylated spirit and absolute alcohol. The freshly-gathered 
leaves, stems, roots, etc., of species of the phanerogamia intended 
for cutting into sections, staining, and mounting in Canada 
balsam, should be cut into moderately small pieces, and placed 
in a glass jar containing a liberal supply of methylated spirit, 
which must be changed regularly every day until no colour 
comes away, when the specimens will be ready for further treat- 


then wash in methylated spirit. Next remove the section to 
a bath consisting of one part hydrochloric acid to twenty parts 
methylated spirit, in which it should remain until bright scarlet 
in colour and any excess of stain has been removed, after which 
wash in clear methylated spirit. The section is now placed for 
ten or twenty minutes in the alcoholic solution of aniline green, 
after which it is well washed in methylated spirit, and if over 
stained soaked init. The specimen is then dehydrated in methy- 


Transverse section of stem of maize 


10. * 260. 


Closed collateral vascular bundle from stem of maize 


Section of the three celled ovary of the tulip 
x10. 


ment. Although soaking in methylated spirit dissolves out: 
‘most of the colouring matter, a large proportion of the specimens 
will require further bleaching ere they can be properly stained. 

Such specimens must be soaked in changes of distilled water 
until freed from all trace of spirit, and then placed in the 
Dleaching bath already described. Bleaching successfully 
‘accomplished, the specimens should be washed in water until 
no trace or smell of chlorine remains, when, after a final wash 

‘in distilled water, they will be ready for staining. 
_ Paraffin wax is, for most purposes, a more satisfactory imbed- 
ding medium than pith or carrot. Take 80z. of pure paraffin 
wax, and 2oz. of lard, and with the aid of gentle heat melt 
them together. Half fill the well of the microtome with this 
“mixture, and insert in it, in the desired position, the specimen 
for cutting into sections, and then fill up with more of the melted 
wax mixture. When the wax has cooled and set firm, the 
sections can be cut, the superfluous wax clinging to them being 
got rid of by immersion in turpentine, or oil of cloves. 

Young stems, and ovaries that do not contain much woody 
tissue, stain well with hematoxylin, after they have been 
properly bleached and cut into sections, and form most interest- 
ing and beautiful subjects for photomicrography. To stain, 
take 30 drops of solution of hematoxylin and add one ounce 
of distilled water. In this dilute stain immerse the sections 
for ten or twenty minutes, until the required depth of colour 
has been obtained. Then wash the section in distilled water, 
and then in ordinary tap water until the colour becomes blue. 

Place the section in strong methylated spirit for at least fifteen 
minutes, then into absolute alcohol to thoroughly dehydrate ; 
place it in oil of cloves for ten minutes to clear, wash in turpen- 
tine, and mount in Canada balsam. 

The most effective photomicrographs of sections of roots, stems, 
ovaries, and leaves, will be obtained by double staining the 
Specimens. The following I have found give very good results : — 
Dissolve two grains of Griibler’s aniline green in one ounce 3f 
methylated spirit. Place the section to be double stained first 
In a watch-glassful of borax carmine for six to eight minutes ; 


lated spirit and absolute alcohol, cleared in oil of cloves, rinsed 
in turpentine, and mounted in Canada balsam. 

Eosin and hematoxylin double stain sections of roots, stems, 
and ovaries finely. The section is first stained with hema- 
toxylin, and then placed for a few moments into a dilute 
solution of acetic acid and distilled water. It is then washed. 


| Transverse section of stem of pine showing one 
| year’s growth x10. Example of double staining. H 


thoroughly in several changes of distilled water, to remove 
every trace of acid, after which it is placed in ordinary tap. 
water for eight or ten minutes. Now place the section in a 
1 per cent. solution of eosin in alcohol. for five or six minutes, 
wash well in methylated spirit, dehydrate in alcohol, clean in» 
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oil of cloves, rinse in turpentine, and mount in Canada balsam. 
Sections of the stem of the vegetable-marrow should be stained 


with eosin to show the sieve tubes and plates. For differentiating | 


sections of stems of monocotyledons, rosaniline violet gives 
"beautiful results. It is composed of equal parts of methyl- 
violet and fuchsia (magenta), mixed and dissolved in alcohol. 
It is a useful stain to show up the stratifications of cell walls, etc. 

Supposing that we have successfully prepared our sections, 
let us next consider how we can obtain the most s: tisfactory 
‘and truthful photographic rendering of them. Backed ortho- 
‘chromatic plates must always be used, and I would strongly 
advise factora development with pyro-soda minus potass 
‘bromide, as giving the ideal photographic negative — clear, 
‘bright, with long scale of gradation. The pyro-soda formula 
I use has a factor of 12; that is to say, supposing the image 
‘takes thirty seconds to just appear, development is then con- 
‘tinned for six minutes—the dish being covered with a piece of 
‘board during the whole operation. An orthochromatie screen 
is.certainly desirable if fairly true colour rendering is aimed 
at. Personally I prefer a moderately deep one, about a 10 or 
12 times, but the depth of screen must be governed by the 
brand of plate employed. 

A very great deal of the ultimate success of the photomicro- 


graph depends upon the careful selection of the most typie 
and perfect section and to the selection of suitable magnifticatioy 
In all branches of photomicrography there is one correct magn 
fication for each subject, and a magnification above or belo 
that will not produce such a perfect or pleasing picture; then 
fore, it is very important to gravely consider and decide th 
fication the subject is to receive, and in this practic 
and experience are the best teachers. As some rough guide t 
the tyro the following list of magnifications may be helpfu 
Stems and ovaries to show good appearance from 10 to % 
diameters. To show cambium layer in transverse section, 4 
to 50 diameters. To show an isolated vascular bundle in 
transverse section of the stem of Zea mais, a magnification 0 
250 diameters will generally give the best result; while 4 
isolate a sieve plate in the vascular bundle of cucumber sten 
412 diameters will give a fine picture, showing the minute per 
forations of the plate. The various cell contents require betweet 
250 and 500 diameters. 

Working in the field with the camera, and at home witl 
camera wedded to microscope, the photomicrographer will fine 
the study of plant life and the record of its many wonders, bj 
the aid of photography, a most fascinating hobby that will keey 
him busy at all seasons of the year. F. Marrin-Duncan. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“Atmost unknown in the United Kingdom, the International Congress 
of Photography is a body which obtains a large share of recognition 
-on the Continent, where its meetings have hitherto taken place. In 
aim distinctly scientific, the Congress may claim to have reduced 
-any human passion for notoriety which it may have possessed in 
its early days, for its proceedings gain publicity in the press after a 
time, which is incomprehensible in these days of hurry, not only in 
‘the'lay press, but in circles which are avowedly sectional or scientific 
in their province. Hence it is that the full report of the Congress, 
~which met in July, 1905, in Liége, only came into our hands a 
‘Tew weeks ago. We had obtained access to a partial account of the 
session from one or two of the Continental journals, and an article 
in our issue of March 2 last gave certain recommendations of the 
‘Congress in reference to standards in plate speeds, colour sensitive- 
“ness, and other photographic values. Now, however, we may reprint 
two of the papers read in July of last year—yiz., one on “The Super- 
‘position of Stereoscopic Images,” by M. A. Goderus, and one on 
‘certain points in photography applied to criminology, by Dr. Reiss, 
“of Lausanne. In doing so we may express the hope that the execu- 
‘tive of the Congress will wake to the fact that their procrastinatory 
methods appear inexcusable. A reasonable delay in the publication 
‘of papers puporting to be of scientific value is naturally an evil 
which is readily overlooked, but we imagine that any reading public 
will expect to see in print the deliberations of a midsummer congress 
at any rate before New Year’s Day. 


The Superposition of Stereoscopic Images. 


Tn all general treatises on photography, in works on physics, in 
dictionaries, and in special treatises on stereoscopy, even the most 
recent, we are taught that the illusion of relief is produced by the 
Superposition of two stereoscopic images, either by the aid of an 
arangement of mirrors, by prisms, or by lenses, which act as con- 
vergent prisms, as their centres are further apart than the pupils 
of the eyes. It is said looking thus through the margins of the lenses 
they act as prisms, and cause the stereoscopic images to deviate one 
to the other so as produce superposition. 

The classic figuve which one finds everywhere is the following : —It 
is said that the eyes O O looking each at one of the stereoscopic prints 
AB, AB, and the superposition is effected by the lenses or prisms 
in A1B1, 

This is an absolute error, which has obtained such a hold of men’s 
minds that it has induced the superposition of material images, or 


when the two images are printed in red and blue, and viewed through 
red and blue spectacles. 

The merest common sense tells us, however, that to sce the exact re- 
production of nature in the stereoscope it is necessary that the eyes 
should look in this instrument. as they do in nature. A single example 
will show us how little the theory criticised will realise this desidera- 
tum. When we look at a spire of a tower which just emerges on the 
horizon, the visual rays are practically parallel. It cannot be sus- 
tained that there is convergence towards the tower, because visual 


A 


Imes ib 


convergence supposes the application of attention to a point situated 
relatively near the eyes, and which cannot be applied to a surface 
larger than the separation of the eyes, which is 6.5 cm. Supposing 
our tower on the horizon is stereoscopically photographed, and sup- 
posing that the two prints are printed one on top of the other in 
blue and red, and looked at with a pair of blue and red eye-glasses, 
the tower will be represented as a sort of pencil-point about 30 centi- 
metres from the eyes, upon which the optic axes will converge, instead 
of remaining parallel as in nature. We shall not, then, see the 
stereoscopic effect as it is seen in nature, because the axes converge 
instead of remaining parallel. 

One may object, however, that the illusion is perfect. I reply that 
this statement is too absolute, and that one only believes that one 
sees the relief as *t is in nature, for want of having the model at one’s 
side to judge of the difference of perspective. | Noonecan believe the 
relief to be true if, instead of printing the images in red and blue one 
on top of the other, they are printed side by side, or so that one 
partially covers the other, but in such a manner that the image of 
the tower in the right picture is separated 6.5 cm. from that in the 
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it picture. In looking then at the tower through blue and soa 
asses, tle optic axes will remain parallel, as in nature, and one 
s the exact perception of real relief, if the two images are placed 
‘such a distance from the eyes as to occupy the same angle on 
e retina as the image occupied in nature. To obtain this result, it 
usual to employ lenses which enlarge the images, for these are 
ade with lenses of short focus, and cannot be seen at the con- 
mient distance except by myopic eyes. 

A diagram will enable us to comprehend more easily the logical 
sith of our thesis. 


A 


Fic. 2. 


The dimensions of this printed page will not permit us to repre- 
nt a distinct landscape and parallel vision. Let us take an interior 
AB in which the axes OP, O!P converge to a point P, the face of a 
lock, for instance. It is well known that a design, a picture, a 
dhotograph, is that in which one has applied perspective in one 
jane; that is to say, the right eye O sees the subject AB as if all 
the subjects were drawn on a transparent glass placed at ab or cd. 
[t will be seen that the angle AOB occupied by the subject remains 
the same, at whatever distance the projection of the image is pro- 
duced. The left eye, seeing the clock face P, sees the picture as 
though drawn at atb! or cid}. It will be immediately seen that 
two images, which are supposed to be projected at ab and a!b1, are 
not superimposed at all, but just side by side as the stereoscopic 
images, and that the images pp! of the clock should not be super- 
posed, but should be on the straight lines op op!, which converges, 
like the axes of the eyes, towards the point P. 

The largest dimension possible of the stereoscopic photograph 
of the interior should be ab1, and the separation ought to be ppl, 
that is to say, slightly less than the separation of the eyes, seeing 
that we are imagining an interior AB not far off, and in which the 
convergence of the optical axes is obvious. If the point P represented 
a tower on the horizon of a landscape, the visual rays wou d become 
parallel, and the separation pp! should be equal to that of the eyes 
of the observer, but it ought never to be more according to theory. 

As the images ab, atb! are placed too near our eyes to be seen, 
they are enlarged by means of the lenses LL, and then the virtual 
images cd, cld1 are seen partially superimposed from ct! to d, and 
then the images p!!, p11 of the clock are slightly nearer than 
ppl, in such a manner as always to be found on the straight lines 
OP 01P. We project then the two images pll p-' in P, where 
they are superimposed in our minds, as though actually situated in P. 

We ought not to forget that when we look into a stereoscope, we 
do not see one or two images, but really the illusion of reality, and 
that this illusion causes the superposition of the images of different 
objects in their respective planes. In fact, two stereoscopic images 
cannot be superimposed, because they are different from each other. 
Tf they are mounted so that the points on the horizon are separated 
by 6.5cm., the exact distance, the drawing of the objects in the fore- 
ground planes are less separated than the eyes looking at the fore- 
ground planes ought to converge to see them distinctly. 

Let us start the parenthesis to satisfy the curiosity of those who 
may ask why the stereoscopic prints ought to be mounted in the 
inverse order of the negative, that to say why the right-hand print 
Should be placed to the left and vice versa. Here we have a poor 


explanation, which is found in all books. It is evident that the right: 


eye O ought to see the image ab, as the le 
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of the achromatic lenses enlarge the images, and that they impinge | when directing the vision in the two directions OP, O1P, percei 
the one on the other, as in cd cld1 of the second figures; but the two by the aid of the two images, pi pity, not superimposed, 
images p!1 11! of the clock P are not superimposed. The brain, | Nlusion of one reality P situated in P. A Goprrv 


SOME PROBLEMS OF JUDICIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, 


M. Bertillon was the first to point out that when certain inks Photographing Burnt Documents Written ix 


ee | ‘ 
were used for writing and that when the paper, as soon as the Pencil. 
characters were dry, was pressed into contact with another sheet of The burnt document should be fixed on a flat piece of wood ir 
Paper, there was produced on the latter an invisible impression dark room and placed in front of the lens at an angle of ab 


which could be rendered visible by heat. Later, I completed the 50 deg. It should then be illuminated by a powerful incandeseg 
work and found that the effect was produced by the acid in the ink gas lamp so that the light falls on the document at an angle 
acting on the sizing, and that neutral and basic inks did not act in about 80 deg. The lamp should be placed at the end of the bos 
the same way. which is furthest from the lens. If now the image is examined 

Experiments were made to find a method or reproducing the the ground glass the writing will be seen as lumisous, though fair 


invisible image without in any way damaging the documents. The lines. On the negative the characters will appear black on a gr 
paper which was suspected to contain the invisible image was ground. It is necessary, of course, to use a yellow sensitive pla 
pressed into close contact with a piece of P.O.P. and left in contact and from the position of the document very small diaphragms mt 
in the dark for from six to twelve hours. The sensitive Paper was be used, and ‘hence follows a very long exposure. In the positi 
than exposed to light till it was blackened, and the writing was then | the writing will appear in white on a dark ground. This method 
clearly legible in metallic characters on a dark ground. of great value. 
The defect of this method was that the characters were faint and 
could not be easily photographed, so another method was tried. Invisible Writing on a Black Ground. 


The papers were pressed into contact as before, then the P.O.P. was 
exposed till the ground turned a reddish violet and then physically pictures of old masters surrounded by a black frame. Recently 
developed. The ground blackens, but the characters gradually case was met with in which a criminal had used this black fran 
appear with a metallic sheen and development should be continued | on which to write a message to his accomplice. As a matter of fae’ 
till they are quite legible. The developer used was a 1 per cent. if this black frame is written on with black ink, the writing con 
solution of pyro plus 10 per cent. of glacial acetic acid. To obtain pletely disappears when dry and passes hrough the post withor 
black proofs on a white ground it is only necessary to place the back comment. To decipher the message I gave the card a coating ¢ 
of the P.O.P. in contact with the Paper containing the invisible | water colour varnish, and the writing immediately became visibl 
characters. and could be easily photographed. R. A. Ress. 


There are several commercial picture postcards which bear #] 


HERR DUHRHOOP’s WORK. : 


The following is a brief synopsis of a lecture given by Mr..John | in the pictorial world, and it was readily apparent that Her 
Fisher, Hon. A.R.O.A., London, upon Herr Diihrkoop’s collection of Diihrkoop had studied and been influenced by the painting: 
portraits before the Bristol Photographic Club :— | of some of the world’s greatest artists. In portrait work it wa 

Mr. Fisher commenced by saying that the standard set by the | essential to study the inner character as well as the outer character. 
Pictures was so high as to be quite bewildering. In fact, he thought | istics of the sitter. Your sitter has some special interest; find it out 
that to a true artist their effect would be almost discouraging for | and introduce a Secondary object into your picture suggestive of it 
that very reason, but that to a true student their effect would be d, if possible, discover yet another interest to form a tertiary 
highly encouraging and stimulating, on account of the possibilities in your picture. The study of good work by good artists will 
they revealed. The standard of artistic quality in some of the por- le the student of art to understand what is meant by this asso- 
traits was such that much careful study was required in order to ciation of primary, secondary, and tertiary interests in a picture, 
properly appreciate them. In hastily glancing round an exhibition | and the great value of this combination from a pictorial point of 
it is often the case that the best pictures do not assert themselves | view. 
so forcibly as some of the others, Generally those which produce To become an artist (photographic or otherwise) the student must, 
‘the greatest impression at the first glance are what may be termed firstly, “ Learn to see” ; secondly, “Learn to memorise ”; and thirdly, 
“ Almanac ” pictures, or pictures which would make a good adver- | “Learn to produce.” These three stages must be passed through in 
tisement. the above order, otherwise the student’s work will never reach a 


In examining a collection of pictures it is necessary first of all to | high level. 
dismiss from the mind those which are either aimless or too attrac- These remarks are well illustrated by Herr Diihrkoop’s work, for 
‘tive, and then to approach the remainder analytically. Ask your- | he is such a thorough master of the means at his disposal (lighting, 


self the questions—W. hy does it please or displease me? What does tone-value, composition, and technique), as well as an artist, that his 
it mean? Do I understand it? Don’t condemn immediately. Stand pictures are full of poetical feeling, raising them to the level of real 
before a doubtful picture until its meaning and the intention of the works of art. 
artist begin to dawn upon you. The correctness of his tone-values give, in some of his examples, 

Herr Diihrkoop’s work showed that he was a cultured artist, a | a wonderful suggestion of the natural colours of the objects por- 
man who went straight to Nature in her sunplest form, and who trayed. Sharpness or fuzziness in a pictorial photograph were imma- 
was quite independent of accessories, or rather a man who knew terial, provided that it had correct tone-values, suggested colour, and 
exactly what accessories were required, and how, much they required gave relief to the object taken. 
to be emphasised or subdued. Indeed, Herr Dihrkoop impresses the Dithrkoop in his prints obtained very pronounced light and shade 
beholder with the purposeful nature of all the objects he includes | effects without the least harshness, and in many cases the extreme 
in his portraits. high light on a collar or cuff was the making of a picture. His 

‘The only way in which a student can acquire a knowledge of art Scenes were all ordinary every-day scenes, but carried out with con- 
fis by constant association with what is acknowledged to be good | summate ease, grace, and naturalness, and while he always obtained 
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the artistic effect he wanted, he at the same time always 
retained truth to Nature. This is the only satisfactory way, 
for where the artistic effect is produced by violating truth, then 
the lie surely comes home to roost, spoiling all pleasure in that 
picture. 

Mr. Fisher thought that the members would greatly benefit by 
yorking on the following lines. Let the club obtain a copy of “The 
Hundred Best Pictures,” exhibit a certain number of them at one 
f the club meetings, and let members vote as to which picture 
yppeals with the strongest interest to them. Then let each member 
prepare a print based upon the chosen picture (that is, a print 
expressing the same sentiment in a similar way, but not being a 


| 


slavish copy of the original), and then send all the prints into the 
Folio on a certain date, or exhibit them at a club meeting. 

In this way all those participating would learn much in respect 
to lighting, composition, tone-values, and sentiment. A smaller 
number of photographs might result, but the use of mind in their 
production would be stimulated. 

In portrait work the operator is often a victim, for he may have 
ideas, but be unable to carry them out owing to lack of sympathy 
in the model. Therefore photographers were adyised to search per- 
sistently until they found a sympathetic model, and when found 
to cultivate him (or her), for a model in harmony with the operator 
will go a long way towards making a real picture. 


IMPROVEMENTS 


IN THE DIFFRACTION PROCESS 


OF 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(A paper read before the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia.) 


Tux diffraction process of colour photography, invented by Professor 
_W. Wood, of John Hopkins University, in 1899, is an application 
of the well-known three-colour method of reproducing colours by 
photography. This method depends primarily upon the observations 
of Young, Helmholz, and Clerk Maxwell, that all the colours of the 
solar spectrum may be counterfeited to the eye by mixtures of three 
narrow bands of colour from the spectrum. These colours are red, 
near the Fraunhofer line C; green, near EH; and blue, near F. For 
instance, red and green mix to give the eye a sensation of yellow 
indistinguishable from the true yellow of the spectrum; red and blue 
mix to give purple; and the three colours acting together produce a 
white whose difference from ordinary white light can be detected 
only by analysis with a spectroscope. What applies to spectrum 
colours applies equally well to the varied hues of nature. The colour- 
ing of such an object as a basket of fruit can also be duplicated to the 
eye by mixtures of the three primary colours. The tint of an apple, 
by a large proportion of red, less of green and blue; of a lemon, by 
nearly equal parts of red and green; of grapes, by a large proportion 
of blue. 

The three-colour process can be reduced to two problems ; first, 
production of three photographic negatives, each of which shall 
an exact record of the amount of one of the primary colours requisite 
to mix with the others and counterfeit to the eye the colour of the 
object photographed; second, some means of furnishing each record 
with its appropriate colour and combining it with the others. 

The solution of the first problem has been arrived at from experi- 
mental quantitative determinations of the mixing proportions of the 
primaries to produce the other colours. From these determinations 
three-colour screens can be pre ared, which, when used with suitable 
photographic plates, will yield three (black and white) negatives, each 
having the desired destitution of light and shade to form a record of 
one primary colour. The negatives thus obtained are the basis of all 
three-colour reproduction methods. 

Numerous means have been suggested and tried for combining the 
three-colour records with their corresponding colours. They may 
be placed in a triple lantern, each illuminated with its proper 
coloured light and projected, superposed, upon a screen. The super- 
Position may be effected by a system of mirrors, as in the Krom- 
skop ; but the use of three thin transparent films properly coloured ; by 
triple printing on paper, after the manner of much of the present- 
day magazine illustration. 

A process which must be noted somewhat in detail because of its 
direct bearing on the recent development in diffraction colour photo- 
graphy is the so-called Joly process.* Combination of the colours is 
effected in this by breaking up the three-colour records into narrow 
lines, arranged in succession, a line of the red record, a line of the 
green, a line of the blue, and so on, repeating across the picture. 
This triple record, whose lines should be close enough together to be 
indistinguishable by the eye, is mounted over a triple ruled colour- 
Screen—a line of red pigment, a line of green, a line of blue, similarly 


he 
pe 


* First published, as a matter of fact, by Louis Ducos du Hauron in 1869. 


spaced to the lines of the picture. The result, if the lines are fine 
enough—a condition never yet attained in the actual working of the 
process—is that the eye blends the lines to form a structureless 
colour picture in the form of a transparency. 

The diffraction process, which is the subject of this paper, departs 
widely from the other methods. Its distinguishing feature is that 
for the production of the primary colours to view the records use is 
made of the diffraction grating, that is, of a transparent polished 
surface, usually of glass, ruled with fine parallel straight lines, several 
thousand to the inch. It is the property of a diffraction grating that 
if a bright line or point of light is viewed through it, not only will 
the light source be seen, but spread out to either side will be a series 
of spectra, those nearest the source being called spectra of the first 
order, the next, of the second order, etc. If the number of lines to the 
inch on the grating be increased the spectra are thrown farther from 
the central image, and vice versa. 

The power of a grating to produce colour is taken advantage of in 
the following way: Suppose we have a convex lens forming an image 
on a screen of a bright source of light, such as a gas flame. If the 
eye is placed where the image is formed the lens is seen uniformly 
and brilliantly illuminated. Suppose now a diffraction grating is 
placed over the lens. In addition to the image formed as before there 
will be produeed a series of spectra. If the eye is placed in one of 
these the lens will, as before, appear illuminated, not, however, by 
light of the colour of the source, but by the colour of light striking 
the eye. 

If now we can make one of our colour records in the form of a 
diffraction grating of varying strength to correspond to the desired 
differences in the amount of the primary colour, and place it over a 


Spectrum from coarse grating. 
Be ,, medium ,, 


aoe ” » fine ” 


Gale 


lens, points can be found in the lateral spectra in which the lens 
(and the grating in coincidence with it) will appear as a coloured 
picture. Further, since, as we have seen above, the distance of the 
spectra from the central image depends upon the fineness of the grat- 
ing spacing, it is a simple matter to choose three gratings, one of 
which will send red to a chosen point, the second green, the third 
blue. Hence if we can make the three primary colour records in the 
form of three diffraction gratings of three properly chosen spacings, 
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each may be seen in its proper colour by placing the eye in one of the 
diffraction spectra formed as above described, 

In Fig. 1 we have represented the conditions for viewing diffraction 
colour pictures. A is a source of light, B a convex lens, in front of 
which are three gratings G. On the screen D fall the central image 
I, and three spectra (only the first order spectra on one side are 
represented) so placed that the red of one, the blue of another, and 
the green of the third are superposed on the slit S, at which the eye 
is placed. 

In Fig. 2 we have represented diagrammatically a diffraction colour 
picture of a red flower with green leaves on a blue ground. The 
coarse spacing of the lines in the flower represents a grating to send 
red light to the eye, say 2,400 lines to the inch, the medium spacing 
of the leaf one to send green to the eye, say 3,000 lines to the inch, 
the fine spacing of the background one to send blue, say 3,600 lines to 
the inch. Mixed colours would be given by two or three gratings 
acting together. 

To produce such gratings by photographic means the bichromated 
gelatine process, which lends itself well to the copying of minute 
structures, was used. In contact with a surface sensitised in this 
way was placed a glass grating; the image of the corresponding colour 
record was then projected upon the surface for a sufficient time to 
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give a full exposure. The grating was removed, another substituted 
and exposed under its corresponding colour record, and so with 
the third. In this way all three grating pictures were printed, one 
on top of another,* forming a picture which by diffused light was 
transparent and quite invisible, showing its colour only when viewed 
with the proper combination of lens and bright source of light. From 
the pictures made in this way copies could be made by simple contact 
printing on bichromated gelatine. Since a direct copy of a grating 
is still a grating, i.e., a series of lines, the process is a positive one 
and copies are not reversed in light and shade as in making copies of 
ordinary photographs. 

It is obvious that quite apart from its scientific interest the diffrac- 
tion process promises very real advantages. For instance, the colours 
used are beyond question pure spectrum colours, and so there is no 
need to depend on dyes or coloured glasses; also the ease and cheap- 
ness with which copies can be made places it in a class by itself 
among three-colour processes. So perfect indeed did the process 
seem theoretically when first published that there was every reason to 
expect results fully comparable with the best of other methods. 

This early promise was not fulfilled. A few pictures were obtained, 
interesting as scientific curiosities only. No dependence could be 
placed in the results; some colours reproduced well, others did not ; 
occasionally a good picture would be made, but the same procedure 
applied to another subject brought no success. Six years after its 
publication the process had made no progress and seemed fated to 
rank as a failure. 

Last summer, through the courtesy of Professor Wood, the writer 
was lent a number of diffraction gratings, ruled on the Rowland 
dividing engines at Johns Hopkins University. Experiments with 
these revealed a fundamental defect in the above-described mode of 
making diffraction pictures. By finding means to overcome this 
defect results have been obtained of a remarkable degree of perfection. 

The defect referred to is that the three gratings, in order to get 
their joint effect, were superposed, being, as we have seen, printed 
one on the other. In so doing the assumption was made that the 


* In practice it was found impossible to get three impressions on one gelatine 
surface, and so two were made on one surface and the third on another, the two 
surfaces being afterwards placed in contact. 


effect of superposing gratings was to add their Separate effects. A 
matter of fact, additional disturbing effects are introduced, par 

due to the inability of the gelatine surface to take several grati 

impressions without mutual blotting out, and partly—chiefly, in f; 

—to the forming of a new compound grating. That is, if two gr: 

ings of different spacings are superposed, the two spacing periodical 

get in and out of step with each other, and this new periodic struct 

forms itself a diffraction grating. The new grating then forms j 

own series of spectra, which subtract light from the original one 

Therefore when the two gratings are superposed, the eye, inste; 

of receiving a double quantity of light, receives much less than 

double quantity. Even more serious than this loss of light is the fa 

that the new spectra due to the two gratings together frequently fz 

in such a position as to introduce false colours. This is well illu 

trated by taking two gratings of different spacing and placing the 

on one another at right angles. Two sets of spectra will be forme 

one by each grating, and parallel to it, and, in addition, a number 

diagonally disposed spectra. As the gratings are turned into th 

same straight line all the spectra turn, and the additional diagonal 

placed spectra take up positions between the spectra formed by tk 

original gratings. Consequently, while the eye may receive red fro; 

one grating and blue from another, one of the spectra due to the tw 

together may send some other colour, such as green. This cag 
actually occurred frequently, a pink rose reproducing as green, an 
red and blue colour discs Superposing to give green instead of purple 
These observations made clear the necessity for some method ¢ 
btaining the effects of the three gratings other than by superposition 
It was at once seen that this could be accomplished by a procedur 
similar to the Joly process, namely, by having the grating element 
in narrow juxtaposed strips. Some experiments had already bee 
made by Professor Wood with Joly pictures, not, however, with th 
pecific purpose above mentioned, but rather to illustrate the possi 
bility of making such pictures with very much finer colour lines thai 
it is possible to do by ruling alternating coloured pigment lines fo 
the observing screen. The mode of procedure involved laborioush 
ruling a special grating consisting of several lines of one spacing, fol 
lowed by several of another, and then several of the third. repeating 
all the way across the plate. The width of each strip of lines was 
made to correspond to the width of an element of the Joly picture 
From this grating a print was made on the special-line picture, whicl 
had been previously flowed with gelatine. This in turn was used t 
print gelatine copies. 

A practical disadvantage of this plan, aside from the use of the 
special grating, is that one is restricted to the use of original Joly 
pictures of a certain definite spacing of line, determined by the limi: 
tations of the process employed in their production. A much more 
serious defect arises, however, in this way: The “Joly lines,” if 
made, as they should be made, several hundred to the inch, them- 
selves form a diffraction grating, which, as it is parallel to the three 
principal gratings, forms spectra superposed on those depended on to 
reproduce the colours of the object. This is quite as serious a defect 
as that arising from superposed gratings, and is sufficient to condemn 
the procedure. 


fo} 


n 


Fig. 3. 


From a consideration of these various difficulties it followed that 
some means of breaking the picture up into lines was imperative, 
and that that means should not involve the use’ of a special grating, 
nor of special Joly original pictures, difficult to obtain, and, most. 
important of all, the narrow colour strips or Joly lines must be 
arranged in some way so as not to give disturbing grating effects. 

All of these ends were achieved by the following procedure : 

In Fig. 3, which represents the method of making the improved 
diffraction pictures, A is the bichromated gelatine plate, rigidly 
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din position; B is a glass diffraction grating ; C is a line screen, 
,d- with at least two hundred lines to the inch, with the opaque 
s twice the width of the transparent ;* D a lens, and E a positive 
mur-record to be copied. The latter is an ordinary three-colour 
itive containing no lines or structure,t and the grating is an 
inary continuously-ruled one. With, say, the red record at H, and 
corresponding grating at B, an exposure is made, resulting in a 
A second positive is then placed at H, the 
responding grating at B, and the ruling C moved the width of a 
nsparent portion. A second exposure is then made, the opaque 
s shielding the previously exposed surface, and a similar treat- 
nt given to the third positive. There results finally a picture made 
of alternating strips of three different gratings. 
Po eliminate the grating effects of the narrow strips o gratings 
sidered as lines, the device is used of making the strips (Joly lines) 
. at right angles to the diffraction grating lines, so that the 
etra produced by them are hrown off in another direction and do 
- enter the eye. Although the device is simple it is of extreme 
portance, and its adoption is rendered possible only by the plan 
eribed for making the pictures. The difficulties in the way of 
ing a special grating with the three gratings disposed in a similar 
nner are practically insuperable. It is obvious that the strips 
grating can be made as narrow as desired, easily narrow enough to 
jndistinguishable as such by the eye. 

fig. 4 gives an idea of the appearance of the finished picture under 


es of narrow strips. 


es 
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e microscope. The short, fine lines are the diffraction grating 
es furnishing the three primary colours; 2,400 to the inch for 
e red, 3,000 for the green, and 3,600 for the blue. The broad 
ips at right angles to the grating lines constitute the “ Joly lines,” 
which there should be at least 200 groups of three to the inch. 
When viewed with a lens and bright source of light the pictures 
ude in this way are entirely free from the formerly-obtained de- 
ts. The colours are pure and brilliant, and, unlike ordinary Joly 
tures, the colours lines are too fine to be visible. The results, in- 
ed, approach those obtained with the Kromskop. 
As a further modification of the original method the writer has 
und it possible to dispense with three gratings and obtain the 
lours with a single grating spacing properly used. To do this the 
urce of light must be a rather long slit. Viewed through a grat- 
g the slit, of course, gives long spectra parallel to its leng Jn, be 
w the grating be rotated about, the perpendicular dropped from it 
the slit, the spectra moye in toward the slit. [The accompanying 
ift parallel to the length of the slit is compensated for by he slit 
ing long.] So, by suitable rotation any desired spectrum colour 
ay be obtained at a chosen point. Starting with a grating of 3,600 
es to the inch to give the blue when parallel to the slit, a rotation 
‘ebout 214 degrees will give the green, of 42 degrees the red. In 
e absence of suitable dividing engines to rule three properly-pro- 
tioned gratings this affords an exact and easy method of securing 
e three colours. It has the fourth advantage, that in printing 
pies such difficulties as securing perfect printing contact will affect | 
l three colours alike, which is not the case with gratings of different 
grees of fineness. 


oT B . his inter 
The opaque line screens were ruled by Mr. Max Levy, to whom, for his interest 
q “enerous assistance, the writer is greatly indebted. 
Positives from negatives made for the Kromskop were used. 


Fig. 5 shows a portion of a picture made in this way with one 
grating spacing.* 

With these improvements probably the last word has been said on 
the diffraction pictures themselves. A very important improvement 
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in the means for observing them, due to the writer’s father, Mr. 
Frederic E. Ives, must be described. 

The lens and bright light used by Professor Wood do not form at 
all a convenient arrangement, nor is it desirable to use artificial 
light. A convenient apparatus, easily set up, not liable to get out 
of order, and suitable for daylight use, became desirable as soon as 
the pictures are perfected. The instrument about to be described 


4, 


was devised a few hours after the first pictures were obtained, and 
admirably fulfils its purpose. The greatest difficulty attending the 
use of daylight is that of getting sufficient light—the illumination of 
the sky, toward which an instrument would naturally be pointed, is 
far from intense enough. This will be appreciated when it is re- 
membered that only a very small portion of the original light is dif- 
fracted, perhaps ten per cent. at most. This difficulty has been over- 
come in a novel manner. Instead of depending on a single slit, as 
the narrow source of light, a series of slits is used, each furnishing 
one spectrum. In this way, with four slits, two first order and two 
second order spectra are utilized, yielding probably three times the 
light obtainable from a single slit. 

Fig. 6 gives the instrument in section. A, B, C, D are the four 
slits; M a mirror; L, and Lg lenses; P the diffraction picture; and 
S the slit through which the picture is observed. The lenses, of 
course, form an image of each slit at A1, B1, C1, D1; from each ot 
these images, however, a certain amount of light is diffracted by the 
picture P; from B and C first order spectra fall on 8, from A and D, 
second order. The use of second as well as first order spectra is a 
distinct adyantage in that, as gratings never give a perfectly uniform 
distribution of light and colour, certain desirable qualities of the 
picture are found in one order and not in the other, while if both 
orders are used the resultant evening up of qualities produces 
particularly satisfactory results. 

By disposing the grating lines in a horizontal direction and using 


* After working out this idea the writer learned that some years ago Mr. Thorp 
of Manchester, suggested the use of a single grating spacing to secure all three 
colours. Mr. Thorp’s plan, however, was to use three sources of light and merely 
rotate the gratings until they “found” the source and each cleared the source 
belonging to the other two. He found a rotation of ten degrees convenient. As far 
as the writer knows this is the first publication of a plan to secure any desired colour 
by rotation through a detinite angle to be calculated from the wave length, 
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horizontal slits as sources the pictures may be viewed by both eyes, 
a desirable condition for convenience and comfort. 
As an instrument the “Diffraction Chromoscope” is sim- 
plicity itself. It is, in fact, used much as the old stereoscope. 
There are no adjustments; to use, it is merely placed before a win- 
dow or Welsbach light and the pictures dropped to place. On look- 
ing into the eye slit before the introduction of the picture nothing 


Ao 
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SS 
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is seen, the inside being perfectly black. The pictures themselves 
are transparent, colourless, and appear as plain pieces of glass under 
ordinary conditions of illumination. On placing them in the instru- 
ment the colours immediately flash out, a transformation which 
seems almost magical, affording a scientific demonstration of rare 
beauty. 

Aside from the obvious use 
it is expected that 
will ultimately lead 
standing obstacles in 


of the apparatus for scientific purposes 
its simplicity and the perfection of the results 
to many important uses. Now that the long 
the way of success have be 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes, 


—— ee 

Moire Effects. 
Russ, of Munich, has been examining the moiré effects obtained by 
the superposition of cross-line blocks in three-colour work, and gives 
the following figures in explanation. Fig. 1 shows the effect of two 
cross-lined screens, in which a b and al bl are the dots of two 


colours, c d and cl! d!, the former being 
and the latter with horizontal lines. 
larger squares are formed 
be very troublesome, but i 
will be very distinct. 


marked with crossed lines 
Rosettes and stars enclosed in 
3; if one of the inks is pale this will not 
f both are rich in colour, then the pattern 


Fig. 2 shows the effect of dots crossing one another at an 
angle of about 15 degrees. The dots then arrange themsely 
small squares, enclosed in larger ones, with the corners cut off. 
this figure it will be seen that the dots arrange themselves into 
leaving considerable intervening spaces of white paper withoy 
dots, so that the effect is the same as though a much coarser ¢ 
had been used. When three blocks are used, incorrect positi 


the cross-lined screens will always give rise to the 1 
striking moiré effects, and particularly those with br 
banided effects. Generally, too, it will then be found that 

yellow ink partially lies between the superimposed dots, which | 
the black moiré effects, with the result that yellowish and gree 
tints are formed. Frequently, too, some of the red is superimpe 
on the yellow, and this gives rise to brownish bands. In o1 
to avoid these effects the dots must be so arranged that the cok 
re evenly distributed over the smallest spaces, and it was soon foi 
hat an angle of 30 degrees was the best with three cross-lined scret 
Then very small star effects are produced, which are not so irritati 
The stars immediately disappear if, instead of a cross-lined sere 
a single line be used, an effect which is aimed at when a line s 
is used with a cross-lined screen. The angle of the lines may ther 
60 desrees. This effect is not possible with a line stop and er 
lined screen without great loss of detail, and only very fu 


ct 


originals can be thus reproduced. Line- 
more difficult to etch than cross-line, and care should be taken to: 
arrange the stops that the dots are rhomboids and strung togeth 
like pearls on a string, and this effect should be carried as far | 
possible without loss of sharpness. This pearl string formation 

easy to etch, and gives a much quieter effect, When the cross-lin 
screen is used the etcher or fine etcher must be very careful in etchir 
the blue and red plates, or the line formation will be lost. Whe 
lines are superimposed over cross-line screens a fine moiré is al: 
formed, as will be seen from Fig. 3; although the direction « 
the lines a ¢ forms an angle of 30 degrees with the dots a c, an 
brighter and darker zones are formed. These are best seen whe 
the figure is examined in the direction be. It will be seen thi 
the distance is double that of the original distance. 


screen blocks are mu 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS, 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRintING.—No. 23,990. 1905. This inventio 
is a process of photographically preparing two metal rollers o 
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plates for combined mechanical printing, which comprises the 
following transactions in combination: making two coumterpart 
sheets, each of which is partly transparent and partly opaque ; 
making two counterpart developed gelatine plates, with those 
counterpart sheets,respectively ; anplying ink to the depressed sur- 
faces of those two plates; transferring ink from those depressed 
surfaces, respectively, to the respective surfaces of two metal 
rollers or plates; and etching away the naked surfaces of those 
+wo metal rollers or plates. A solution of gelatine is mixed with 
ammonium bichromate and alcohol, which is poured upon matt 
-eelluloid, fastened with fish-glue to a steel plate, and then dried 
by heat and again coated and dried. This is then printed on 
and immersed first in warm, and then in cold, water; an image 
is thus obtained in relief, which may be hardened with chrome 
alum. The celluloid bearing the image is then stripped from 
the steel plate, and a mixture of glycerine, citric acid, potassium 
nitrate, and chrome alum applied, and after removing excess 
-of moisture the plate is inked up with an ink composed of 
asphalt, rosin, beeswax, mastic mutton tallow, and commercial 
crayon ink. <A copper roller is passed over the inked surface and 
‘the fatty ink is transferred to the same. An enamelling powder 
‘of rosin and shellac is applied and melted by heat, so as to 
‘form a resist for the etching solution. The claim is for the 
process of photographically preparing two metal rollers or plates, 
‘for combined mechanical printing, which comprises the following 
‘transactions in combination: making two counterpart sheets, 
each of which is partly transparent and partly opaque; making 
‘two counterpart developed gelatine plates, with those counter- 
part sheets, respectively; applying ink to the depressed surfaces 
of those two plates; transferring ink from those depressed 
‘surfaces, respectively, to the respective surfaces of two metal 
rollers or plates; and etcning away the naked surfaces of those 
two metal rollers or plates. Henry Lewis Reckard, 101, 
Beekman Street, New York, U.S.A. 


> 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

'Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for Patents were made between July 

6 and 21 :— 

[Acazine CamEras.—No. 16,148. Improvements in magazine photo- 
graphic cameras. Walter James Gilchrist and Johns, Son, and 
Watts, Ltd., 73, Cheapside, London. 

AMERAS.—No. 16,198. Improvements in and relating to cameras. 
Charles Edmund Peczenik and Augustus John Gratte Maskens, 
27, Chancery Lane, London. 

AMERAS.—No, 16,253. Improvements in and relating to photo- 
graphic cameras. Octave Edouard Jules Joublin, 27, Chancery 
Lane, London. 

Horo-Prinrer.—No. 76,390. A continuous non-slipping photo- 
printer. James Harry Vickers, Finsbury Square Buildings, 
Londan. 

PID PRIntING APPARATUS.—No. 16,507. Photographic apparatus 
for rapid printing of midgets and other photos. Alfred Gabriel 
Tooth and John William Riley, 4, Hillingdon Mansions, Elephant 
Castle Hotel, London. 


COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


hese specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, 'W.C. 


RINTING FRames.—No, 20,563. 1905. This invention relates to an 
ordinary printing frame, provided with a window of glass or 
other transparent or semi-transparent material, part of which is 
obscured, and with a negative carrier, by the shifting of which, 
‘telative to the obscured window, various selected portions of a 
‘picture can ‘be printed in varied shapes without the necessity 
‘of masks-or change of printing frame. The claim is for the 


combination of a rectangular mask having a rectangular window 
space or opening at one end or side thereof, suitable to the size 
of the photographic negative to be printed from, coupled with a 
rectangular negative carrier of the same size as the before-men- 
tioned mask, with an opening cut at one end or side thereof, 
suitable to the size of the window space or opening in the mask. 
Ernest Christopher Elderton, 137, Osbaldestone Road, Stoke 
Newington, Middlesex. 


Puorograrnic Privxe.—No. 91, 1906. This invention relates 


to the production and display on what seems to be to the 
casual observer the same surface, of two photographic views, 
either one of which can be brought into view at the will of 
the observer. To effect this, a sheet of photographic printing 
paper is fastened by means of shellac and alcohol, or other 
adhesive insoluble in water to a sheet of cardboard. The 
cardboard, with the paper attached, is then passed between 
two rollers, one of which is smooth and the other cut into 
sharp, parallel corrugations, either lengthwise or around the 


circumference of the roll, so that the sensitive paper comes 
into contact with the roller having the corrugations. This 
operation leaves the paper upon the card in the shape illus- 
trated by Fig. 1. The corrugated paper so prepared is placed 
in contact with a photographic negative in the ordinary manner 
in a printing frame. It is then placed in a receptacle imper- 
vious to light, except for an aperture at one side, through which 
the rays of light approach, and meet the corrugated printing 
paper, attacking and printing the same only on the sides of 
the many corrugations which face towards the aperture from 


which the light comes. This negative is then removed, and 
against the paper is placed a second negative in the same 
manner. Now shift the printing frame so that upon exposure 
the light will meet the other and opposite sides of the corru- 
gations in the paper, and in this manner the second picture 
is printed upon the sides of the corrugations opposite to those 
already exposed and printed. After the exposure, the fixing 
and toning of the photograph or two photographs is done in 
the usual way. Both pictures being on the same sheet, they 
are toned, fixed, and developed at the same time. The above 
description refers to the use of the invention for producing 
upon the same sheet two different photographs, either one of 
which may be brought to view. For stereoscopic purposes the 
corrugations in the paper should be more pronounced and deep, 
as indicated by Fig. 4 of the drawings. For this two negatives 
of the same view, taken from slightly different positions, are 
used; one negative being then used, as above described, for 
printing on one Side of the corrugations, while the other 
negative is used for printing upon the opposite sides of the 
corrugations. The same sheet will disclose two views of the 
object corresponding to the two impressions upon the retina 
of the eyes. The sheet with the two photographs thereon, 
being held at a proper distance from the eyes, so that one 
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eye sees the photograph only on one side of the corrugations, 
while the other eye sees the photograph only upon the other 
side of the corrugations, the usual stereoscopic effect will be 
produced. The claims are (1) a sheet of cardboard provided 
with small parallel corrugations, having a sensitised sheet 
thereon and produced under non-actinic rays, having upon the 
sides of said corrugations facing in one direction consecutive 
portions of a photograph produced by a negative in a special 
position, so that when viewed from said side the consecutive 


portions combine to disclose a complete photograph, and having 
upon the opposite sides of said corrugations consecutive por- 
tions of another photograph produced by another negative in 
another position, so that when viewed from said opposite side 
the consecutive portions of said second photograph combine to 
dsclose a second photograph complete to the observer, sub- 
stantially as described ; (2) the process of printing photographs, 
which consists in exposing to the light through a negative, 
corrugated paper consisting of a sensitised paper upon card- 
board so that the view will be printed in sections only on the 
sides of said corrugations facing in one direction, and next 
exposing the same paper through a second negative, so that 
the second view will be printed in sections only on the opposite 
sides of said corrugations, substantially as described; (3) means 
for the display of duplex photographs so that a picture dis- 
played upon the sides of the corrugations facing in one direc- 


WWW 


Fig 4. 


tion, with a second picture displayed upon the sides of the 
corrugations facing in the opposite direction, is seen alternately 
by a light so arranged as to throw its rays on the first picture, 
and by a second light so arranged as to throw its rays on the 
second picture, substantially as described. Hiram Codd Deeks, 
486, Broadway, Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


—————E 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


L. Gaumonr anv Co., of 22-27, Cecil Court, W.C., have issued 
new price-lists of the chronophone, which is a combination of the 
phonograph and cinematograph, and also of some new and up-to- 
date cinematograph films. 


J. Epstein anp Co., of Rupert Street, Bristol, have opened a new 
department for 20 by 16 enlargement frames, and can now offer 
them at greatly reduced prices. They are also offering a special 
sample case of these frames, which is well worth attention. 


Se eee 


THE annual beanfeast of the employees of J. H. Dallmeyer, 
Limited, was held last Saturday at Brighton, and a most enjoyable 
day was spent on the beach and in the afternoon in a drive to the 
Dyke. 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


oo 


The “Skyshade” Shutter. Sold by T. Emil Busch Optical Co 
pany, 55, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 

The design of this shutter is to give a longer exposure to { 
foreground than the sky, which is effected by a leaf or blade whi 
rises slowly from the bottom to the top, and then falls rapid 
so that when set to a slow exposure the foreground would recej 
a full exposure, whilst the sky would probably only receive or 
eighth of that. It has a range of speed from 1-100th to 1 secor 


and by setting the one indicator at 1 second and the other 
“time,” the blade will rise and remain at the top till the bulb 
released again. Having two regulating levers, each with iné 
pendent mechanism, a great variety of exposures can be given. 
very ingenious clamping ring, actuated by two levers, is fitte 
which enables it to be adapted to any lens. 

The shutter is excellently made, and is a useful accessory to 6 
practical worker. 


Ty our notice of the Zeiss Stereo-Palmos in our issue for 18 
ult. we stated that the Tessar or “Wray” lens could be easily 
serted on its panel; the last lens should have been the “ Unar.” 


Dew D)aterials. 


Japine. Made by the Platinotype Company, 22, Bloomsbu 
Street, Oxford Street, W.C. 

This new variety of the platinotype paper, which created ea 
siderable attention at the Convention, has been sent us for tri 
and has given us some excellent results. It is sent out in # 
varieties—semi-matt and glossy—and the colour of the prints is 
rich sepia. 

As with all other platinotype papers, it must be kept quite di 
and it is exposed till all details, except in the highest lights, 2 
visible. A special “Japine” developer is issued, which should 
dissolved in hot rain or distilled water, and then about one-thi 
of the bulk of pure glycerine should be added. This develoy 
will keep indefinitely in the dark, and is used at a temperature 
from 100deg. to 120deg. F., or it may be used cool at 80deg. 
Certainly the higher temperatures give the richer results, am 
except for very thin and flat negatives, these will probably 
preferred by the majority of users. The duration of developme 
is from two to four minutes, according to the temperature, a 
the print should then be immersed in the usual three clearing bat 
of hydrochloric acid, then washed in four or five changes of wal 
for about twenty minutes. The prints must then be immersed 
a 5 per cent. solution of glycerine. 

We have carefully tested this paper both by printing under ne 
tives in the usual way, and also under H. and v. squares, WI 
densities ranging from bare glass to 3.01—that is, with a ram 
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pacities 


from 1 to 1,024, which is far wider than is ever met 


h in practice, and we find that with the glossy paper the full 


e of gradations is recorded. 


With the semi-matt paper the 
uminous, and consequentiy the scale 


Jows are not quite so 

ns a little shorter. 

ur. attempts to solarise the paper, notwithstanding continuous 
ating in the sun, have failed. It can be worked exactly like 
old platinotype papers, and is amenable to brush development 
precisely the same way. The surface will take water colours 
ellently. 

o sum up, Japine platinotype paper is a new material of distinct 


racter th 
dows 
y to 


ear: 


iting, and 
erable con 


perature 
ry ‘class 


\ugust 6: 


at possesses a scale of gradation and luminosity in the 


which we have rarely ‘seen equalled. There is nothing 


n for platinotype workers; there is great latitude in 
the colour obtained is an exquisite rich sepia. Con- 
rol over results is also obtainable by variation in the 
of the developer, and by this means it is suitable for 
of negative. 


i 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
Andover and D, H.S.—Sec., W. I. Gradidge, Jubilee 


use, Andover. 

eptember 14 to October 27: The Photographic Salon.—Sec., 
jinald Craigie, 5a, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 

eptember 20 to October 27: Royal Photographic Society.—Sec., 
McIntosh, 66, Russell Square, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 


\etober 6 
Berkeley 


to 13: Bristol Photographic Club.—Sec., J. §. Guthrie, 
Square, Clifton, Bristol. 


Jetober 17 to 20: Rotherham Photographie Society.—Sec., H. C. 


mming wa; 


totherham Photographic Society.—Annual exhibition. 


y, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 
“ Open.” 


ober 17 to 20. Entries close October 8; exhibits, October 13. 


lovember 


16 to 21: Southsea Amateur Photographic Society.— 


n. Sec., F. S. Hoyte, “Lismire,” Stafford Road, Southsea. 


Jovember 


-20: Sefton Park Photographic Society.—Sec., A. W. 


t, 4, Loudon Grove, Liverpool, 8S. 


Jovember 


27 to 30: Hove Camera Club.—Hon. Sec., W. H. Bone, 


Sackville Road, Hove. 


Jecember 
nber, “O 


lebruary : 


11 to 15: Southampton Camera Club.—Hon. Sec., 8. G. 
akdene,” Highfield, Southampton. 


1907. 
Birmingham Photographic Society.—Sec., Lewis Lloyd, 


twich Union Chambers, Birmingham. 


‘ebruary 
ight, 62, 
february 


12 to 23: Sheffield Photographic Society.—Sec., J. W. 
Vale Road, Sheffield. 
22 to March 4: Norwich and District Photographic 


jety.—Sec., J. T. Tanner, The Lodge. 


larch 14 
, 60, Me 
ipril 29 

ison, 35, 


to 23: Leicester Photographic Society.—Sec., W. Mur- 
ton Road, Leicester. 

0 May 14: Photographic Society of Ireland.—Sec., R. 
Molesworth Street, Dublin. 


lctober 24 to November 14.—West of England Exhibition (Photo- 


phic) Sec 
on Stree 


tion. Entries close October 1. 
, Plymouth. 
See eae eS 


Sec., A. D. Breeze, 41, 


LUDICROUS incident, in which the dramatis persone were a giraffe 


an ama 


eur photographer, occurred at the Zoo last week, being 


nly relis 


ed by the few spectators. The man with the camera 


‘Preparing to take a snapshot of the mighty quadruped behind 


bars, and with this object had obscured 


k cloth. 


tibed when, just at the crucial moment, t 


his head beneath the 
His surprise, however, may be better imagined than 
e stiff-necked creature, 


h @ supreme effort, reached over the bars and made a grab at the 


h on his 


I. . . 
HE annual excursion of the Lancashire and 


head. 
Cheshire Photographic 


on will take place on September 8 to Liverpool, whence several 


les by boat and rail. 
led the Union, which now numbers about 


™ the Ca 


been made to J. C. T. Burge 


Witt, for 


The Oldham Photographic Society has 
3,300 members. 

mpbell College, Belfast, the first prize scholarship award 
s, and the second to C. R. L. 


photography. 


Dectings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


August, Name of Society. | Subject. 


Outing to Banchory. 


4 Aberdeen Photographic Assn. i oe 
4. Worthing Camera Club Oe Enea ners ning, Wiston Park, 
4, Aberdeen Photo Art Club Outing to Mareen (Corby yinDy 
; = Outing to Wheathampstead au Oo 

Gres North Middlesex Photo. Soc. ... Man's Land Common. 
“Theory and Practice of Self-Toning 
Bocccnonis North Middlesex Photo. Soe. ... Papers.” Messrs. John J. Griffin & 

Sons, Ltd. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


Se aS 

Sunr-Dnyenorine Plate - Company, Limited. — Registered 
July 20, with capital £25,000 in 15,000 7 per cent. participating 
preference shares of £1 each, and 40,000 ordinary shares of 5s. 
each. To acquire any British or other patents relating to appa- 
ratus in connection with photography, photographic plates, films, 
and the development thereof, and chemicals, materials, and acces- 
sories. To adopt an agreement with Kelly and Bentham, and to 
carry on the business of manufacturers and factors of, agents for 
and dealers in, photographic requisites, etc. Minimum cash sub- 
scription, £12,500. The first directors are: B. Humphreys, W. F. C. 
Kelly, W. Slark, R. H. Martin, and C. W. Ponsonby. Qualifica- 
tion, £200. Remuneration, £100 each per annum and 5 per cent. 
of the net profits in excess of 20 per cent. dividend. Registered 
office: 7, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Dorr v. Sacns.—This was an action by Ignath Doff, trading as 
Doff Brothers, of Manchester, photographer and publisher of 
picture postcards, to restrain Albert Sachs, photographer, of 
Bradford, from selling, or offering for sale, in the form of picture 
posteards, or by way of advertisement, any photographs or pic- 
torial representations of any of the theatrical performers respec- 
tively known as Daisy Jerome, Mabel Lait, and Godwynne Karle, 
produced from negatives taken or made by or for the defendant 
in the course of or on any occasion of his employment by or con- 
tract with the plaintiff for taking photographs of the aforesaid 
performers. Damages were also asked for. Mr. J. F, Waggett 
appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Cozens Hardy appeared for the 
defendant. Mr. Waggett said the plaintiff was a publisher of 
carrying on business at Manchester, and the 


picture postcards, 
defendant a well-known photographer at Bradford. The cause of 
complaint was that the plaintiff, having arranged with certain ladies 


in the theatrical profession to be photographed for him by the 
defendant for the purpose of having their pictures reproduced 
upon picture postcards, sent the ladies to the defendant under an 
arrangement with the defendant for a number of negatives to be 
aken and supplied to the plaintiff, and that the defendant took 
advantage of the circumstances to take and retain for his own use 
various other negatives of the ladies, and so broke the implied con- 
ract with the plaintiff. Mr. Justice Warrington: Defendant is 
not making use of the photos he took for you? Mr. Waggett: No, 
but of some he took on the same day. The latter photos were all 
taken in the course of the employment for the plaintiff. Mr. 
Justice Warrington: The point is that the defendant took the 
photos on the occasion when the ladies visited him for the benefit 
of the plaintiff. Mr. Waggett said that was so—these ladies were 
rought to the defendant’s studio as works of art. Evidence was 
given for the plaintiff to the effect that the ladies’ object in 
sitting was to obcain publicity, and that no permission was given 
defendant to take photos for himself, except in the case of Miss 
Earle. No evidence was called for the defence. Mr. Justice 
Warrington said he failed to find an implied contract that Sachs 
would take only negatives for the plaintiff at the appointment 
made in consequence of the arrangement of the plaintiff. It was 
admitted the ladies were free agents, and if they had gone to the 
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defendants an hour later and asked him to photograph them the 
plaintiff cguld not have complained. The result was that there 
must be judgment for the defendant, with costs. 


Business Worries.—At the West London Police Court on Satur- 
day, Sidney Wyatt Whiteman (26), a photographer, living at 
Northcote Road, Clapham Junction, was charged with attempting 


to commit suicide by cutting his throat. Mr. Oswald Hanson | 


appeared for the accused. Police Constable 583 T stated that he 
was called to the defendant’s business premises at New King’s 
Road, Fulham, and found him sitting in his studio with two slight 
cuts on the throat. Mr. Hanson told the magistrate that the 
accused had had business worries. He gave his promise now not 


to repeat such conduct, and on that promise the magistrate dis- 
charged him. 


Arrour Henry Surrey Draycorr and John Arthur Draycott 
(trading at the Draycott Galleries), photographers and dealers in 
works of art, carrying on business at 158, The Parade, Leamington, 
and at 64 and 65, New Street, Birmingham.—The above-named 
debtors appeared for their public examination at the Birmingham 
County Court on Thursday, before Mr. Registrar Lowe. The 
statement of affairs filed by the debtors disclosed liabilities amount- 
ing to £894 and a deficiency of £829. Mr. Rabnett appeared for 
the petitioning creditor, and Mr. O’Connor for the bankrupts. In 
reply to questions put by the Official Receiver, the bankrupt, John 
Arthur, stated that he commenced business in 1881 as a photo- 
grapher at Sutton Coldfield. He was without capital, and after 
trading for three years he executed a deed of assignment, a- divi- 
dend of 6d. in the pound being paid. In February, 1901,-he had 
businesses at Walsall, Birmingham, Northampton, and Leamington, 
which he transferred to a company formed in that year with a 
capital of £20,000. The company undertook to pay the trade 
liabilities, and the bankrupt received 8,993 shares. Shortly after- 
wards the bankrupt interested himself in the cycle trade, and, having 
invested S750 in a cycle company, became a director. He subse. 
quently increased his holding. Through the failure of the com: 
pany he stated that he lost £1,675, and he had to borrow money 
to discharge some guarantees that he had given on behalf of the 
company. All those have not been dischatged, The bankrupt remained 
with Draycott, Limited, ag managing director, in which capacity 
he received £500 a year until 1902. In July, 1905, he made ar- 
rangements with his son, who was a photographer's assistant, for 
the purchase of a business at the Parade, Leamington. A friend 
provided him with the capital. They commenced trading under 
the style of the Draycott Galleries, the business being managed 
by himself, 23 the other bankrupt was engaged in a situation until 
November, 1905. Afterwards the latter went to Leamington to 
assist in the business. A branch shop was also opened. at Birm- 
ingham. The businesses were not successful, and creditors began 
to press, with the result that payment was suspended. Arthur 


Henry Seeley Draycott having given evidence, the hearing was 
adjourned. 


Dews and Dotes. 


The following were the awards in the recent prize competition 
held by the Birmingham: Photographic Company, of Criterion Works, 
Stechford :—1st prize, £2 2s., F. W. Beken, Blenheim House, Cowes, 
L.0.W.; 2nd prize, £1 1s., A. Avery, 319, Queen’s Park Road, 
Brighton; 3rd prize, 10s. 6d., E. J. Picken, Buckull. Another 
competition, which expires on September 30 next, has also been 
arranged. We are requested to point out that the firm had a consider- 
able number of applications for papers direct from amateurs, who 
stated that they could not obtain the same in their district... Full 
details of the.competition will be sent to any dealer on application. 


Ar the rooms of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association 
an exhibition of pictorial photographs by Mr. Joseph Appleby is now 
open, and will close on August 6. 


Mr. W. P. Warmoven will, at the end of the month, act as demon- 
strator for Thos. Illingworth and Co., 6, Willesden Junction, N.W. 


At a meeting of the Physical Society, Mr. J. S. Dow, in ay 
on “Colour Phenomena in Photometry,” said that the questior 
often been discussed whether it was possible to compare ligh 
different colours, but he had found that it was chiefly a m 
ractice. He submitted curves showing the effect of a tering 
distance of the eye when an incandescent mantle is compared ag 
a gas standard, with the Joly photometer. Difference of 5 per | 
could easily be obtained. The Purkinje phenomenon usually rega 
as producing uncertainty in ordinary work, was only noticeabl 
very small illuminations and with comparatively large fields of y 
He had also conducted experiments which showed that Flicker pl 
meters seemed to be affected by colour phenomena, but to a sm 
extent than ordinary ones. In any case, whether a Flicker 0 
ordinary photometer was adopted, it was necessary to specify 
size of the field, the distarce of the eye, and the order of illumina 


of p 


used, in order to get consistent results. 


Accorpine to the “Times Engineering Supplement,” the Fr 
Minister of Public Instruction, M. Briand, has arranged that 
professors and teachers throughout France are in future to em 
the following distinctive abbreviations for the various weights 
measures :—For measures of length.—Myriamétre, Mm; kilomi 
Km; hectométre, Hm; décamétre, dam; méire, m; décimétre, 
centimétre, cm; and millimétre, mm. The use of capital letters 
the three largest denominations is intended to prevent confus 
For areas.—Hectare, ha; are, a; and centiare, ca or m2, 
measures of bulk (timber) décastére, das; stére, s or ms; and d 
tére, ds. For measures of mass and weight—tonne, t; qui 
métrique, q; kilogramme, kg; hectogramme, hg; décagramme, ¢ 
gramme, g; décigramme, dg; centigramme, cg; and milligran 
mg. For measures of capacity.—Kilolitre, kl; hectolitre, hl; décali 
dal; litre, 1; décilitre, dl; centilitre, cl; and mil or millilitre, 

At a recent meeting of the Société de Pharmacie de Paris Al 
has stated that the addition of 1 per cent. of sodium and cale 
chloride to solution of hydrogen peroxide acts as a more effic 
preservative than the substances generally used, such as phosph 


acid 


02 alcohol. 


Tur Health Resorts Development Association have sent us €9 
of their booklets dealing with Southend, Harwich, Malvern, F 
mouth, and Kingston-on-Thames. These contain some useful in 
mation, and can be obtained, post free, by sending a postcard to 
town clerks of the various places. 

First place in the pictorial section and first also int 
technical of the Torbay Camera Society is secured by J 
Marillier’s print “Japanese Pconies,” in the June Album. I 
a piece of work of considerable excellence. The subject is beaut 
in itself, the blossoms lending themselves to photographic 


ment well. 


The grouping is well arranged. The printing med 


adopted is carbon, and the technical quality of it is high eb 
Another contribution—“ White Lilac ”—falls considerably below 
awarded print in quality. Mr. A. J. Anderson’s “Design fo 
Frieze” is also a flower subject, most admirably handled, and v 
enjoyable. Mrs. Marillier contributes “Fine Study of Tulips,” : 
a portrait of a praiseworthy character. Mr. C. F. Rea prese 
two prints, old-fashioned houses in the country, which would be 
ceptable in any exhibition, evincing much skill and showing: g) 
taste in selection. 
better example is “South Aisle, Exeter Cathedral °—shows m 
promise, and indicates: considerable technical skill. Mr. A. 
Cox’s “Bridge at Richmond” is soft and “ sketchy,” but it is- phi 
hic, and looks like nothing else. Mr. G. Dsury has, a 
ering of velvet texture in a figure study, and the techn: 
ity of the print is good generally. Mr. E. W. Garland is y 


grap 
ren 
qua 


successful in som 
charming seaside 
delicate and fu 


mul 


graphy. The A 
travelling exhibiti 


to t 


Mr. Jas. H. E 


in 


Miss Bullock’s architectural work—of which 


e country-life scenes. Mr. J. W. Smith has 
subject, a group of children, “On the Same 
of good quality. Colonel W. Fothergill M 


en contributes a figure study, and an example of flower phe 


he members o 


he Russo-Ja: 


pum is-of such good average that it is quit 
on, and ought to do much as a valuable incent 
the Society. 


ARE, whose excellent work for “ Collier’s Weekl 


anese War we have already had occasion 


mention, had another exciting experience early last month. 
sailed in a balloon from New York, and travelled the entire len, 
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¢ Manhattan Island, and then the balloon sank into the sea. Mr, 
fare, who had been busy all the trip photographing, was com- 
letely immersed, and although he lost his camera he was able to 
ave the plates, of which he writes to say, that notwithstanding 
heir immersion in salt water, eight developed all right, except for 
nm inch round the edge, where they were too thoroughly saturated 
vith salt water. 

Miss Marre Coreniirs new novel, “The Treasure of Heaven,” 
ontains as a frontispiece her portrait, which is given, according 
0 the authoress, “ owing to the fact that various gross and, I think 
“may say libellous, fictitious misvepresentations of me haye been 
reely and unwarrantably circulated throughout Great Britain, the 
jolonies, and America, by certain ‘lower’ sections of the pictorial 
yess, which, with a zeal worthy oi a better and kinder cause, have 
triven by this means to alienate my readers from me.” The portrait 
s put forward as a genuine and unvarnished presentation of the 
uithoress, taken by a photographer who, “at the time of my submit- 
ing myself to his camera, was not aware of my identity.” Miss 
jorelli used the name of a lady friend, who arranged that the proofs 
f the portrait should be sent to her at various different addresses, 
nd it was not until “The Treasure of Heaven” was on the point 
f publication that she explained ‘the real position to the photo- 
papher. “That I thus elected to be photographed as an unknown, 
ather than a known, person was in order that no extra pains should 
fe taken on my behalf, but that I should be treated just as an 
Ndinary stranger would be treated, with no less, but a the same 
ime certainly with no more, care.” All of which is extremely pretty 
eading, but the cynic may question as to whether, after all, anyone 
eally cares how the authoress looks, and whether there are not more 
yays than one of getting “bold advertisement.” 
“Durie the Iaying of the foundation-stone of a new Roman 
Jatholic church at Clapham Common on Saturday, the Bishop of 
Southwark, attired in his vestments, noticed a camera pointing 
owards him. He wheeled sharply round, and, raising both hands, 
xclaimed to the photographer, “Stop that at once.” The photo- 
mapher moved into the crowd, but kept the lens still pointing 
fowards the bishop, who, however, refused to resume the ceremony 
mntil the camera was taken entirely out of range. 


Correspondence. 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the pauper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

“* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
‘by our correspondents. 

THE SENSITOMETRY OF PLATES. 

To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Mr. Ferguson’s letter appears to me to explain Mr. 
Payne’s difficulty more clearly than I could have done. Of course, 
Mr. Payne’s numbers for K were not wrong at all; they were quite 
‘ight, but K does not measure the rate of development—it only 
sompares the rate of development ior two plates which have the 
ame 7°, which Mr. Payne’s plates, as was shown by Mr. Shep 
ard, had not. But if you know K and y*, then you know all 
bout: the development curve of a plate. There is nothing wrong 
with our tables—they are simple mathematical tables, the one 


” and the other be- 
ie 


A NOTE ON 


iving the relation between 2 and log e 
@ OF 


Ween @ and (=, and the fact that the values calculated 


by Mr. Sheppard agreed with the numbers found by Mr. Payne 
shows in the most convincing way that there is nothing wrong 
vith the theory giving the shape of the development curve either. 

With regard to Mr. Gascoigne’s question, the acetylene light we 
ase has been reduced to the standard candle, and consequently 
Hurter Driffield’s number of 34 can still be used. Some of the 


Lew colour sensitive plates form excellent examples of the necessity 
of screening the light, as if they be tested by candle or unscreened 


acetylene light they will give absolutely ridiculous numbers when 


compared with an ordinary plate.—Yours, etc., 
C. E. Keynern Mens. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I must thank Mr. Ferguson for his extremely interest- 
ing and lucid explanation of July 27, which removes the false impres- 
sion I had, that the constant k was intended to be of practical use. 
I see now that it is only a link in a chain of mathematical formule, 
which are useful when all the available information to hand is a 
knowledge of the values of k and yo, but hardly likely to supersede, 
in practical plate testing, the valuable method introduced by Mr. 
Driffield. 

To quote the actual times of development is a less pedantic, but 
much more serviceable, method than quoting the constants k and 
yo and asking each plate user to work out his own salvation 
mathematically.—Yours truly, ArtHUR PAYNE. 


ROYAL CORNWALL POLYTECHNIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 
To the Editors. 


Gentleméa,—May I call the attention of your readers to the forth- 
coming exhibition of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, which 
will be held in Falmouth during the first week in September? 
This exhibition is one of the most important events in the West 
of England, and it invariably attracts a very large number of 
good and interesting examples of the various branches of art and 
science which it embraces. 
The schedule for the photographic section has been entirely 
revised and re-arranged in accordance with the practice of the 
leading photographic societies. It is desired to make this section 
as thoroughly representative as possible of the best photographic 
work of the present time, and the co-operation of all good photo- 
graphers is earnestly solicited. 

There are three divisions: (A) Pictorial Photography, five classes ; 
(B) Technical Photography, two classes ; (C) Apparatus and Trade 
exhibits. The Society’s medals will be awarded at the discretion of 
the judges—Messrs. Dalzell, T. Savary, M.A., James Clark, D.Sc., 
W. Naylor Carne, Robert Fox, and Henry W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. 

I shall be pleased to send entry forms and full particulars to any 
of your readers.—I am, sir, yours truly, 


Henry W. BENNETT. 
17, Ranelagh Gardens, Ilford. 


ASSISTANTS’ CERTIFICATES. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I have read the letter of “A Disgusted Assistant ” 
with interest, and there is much to be said from his point of view. 
Probably no profession has been so thoroughly permeated by the 
worst form of amateurism as that of the photographer, and the fact 
that the trouble is not confined to one section largely accounts for 
a deal of mischief, misunderstanding, intolerance, and so forth, one 
with the other. If the employer be ignorant, as he often is, it is 
quite natural to find the employee equally so. 

Recently I developed my business to the extent of taking over a 
fuir amouut o;} trade work—i.e., developing, printing, enlarging, 
etc., for amateurs. I was not brought up to the profession of photo- 
graphy, but as I have studied and practised it for thirty years, and 
passed all the examinations possible connected with the art, as, iu 
addition, I have as many medals and so on as I want, and have 
been mixed up with professionals all my life,. I claim to know as 
much of photography as most. 

I engaged five assistants for the work—four young women and 
a young man for outdoor work when necessary, retouching, and 
so on. All five had received some training (so-called) at professional 
photographers, but however hard a fact that may be, it is difficult 
to realise. ‘Twelve prints from one negative, and all differently 
printed, is common, the waste in paper which occurs I am certain 
no professional would or could stand. Similarly with developers 
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and solutions generally. My enlarger will, for instance, prepare 
her dishes, etc., every- morning, and I have known ‘her, more than 
once, to pour into one of them two quarts of metol developer, costing 
about 1s. 6d., which was not used alter all, as the bromides done 
were developed with metol hydroquinone, a much cheaper solution 
The more expensive metol was, however, tossed out with the least 
unconcern, as one might say, “Hang the expense!” Another 
will mix up a gallon of toning bath (15 grs. gold chloride), use it 
for a batch of prints, which may equal four sheets of paper or six; 
down the sink it goes as soon as done with. Dirty ‘dishes left about, 
all the corks left out of bottles, dirty benches, splashes of hypo, 
spillings of alum and salt, and all the careless incidentals that lead 
up to stained and spotty prints and negatives, together make up 
a state of things to which I, for one, am not accustomed, and I 
am asked to believe that these young people are professionally 
trained! What sort of training is this? I know many professional 
photographers of high class and the other, but I do not know one 
where there is an unstinted—practically unlimited—amount of 
material allowed. Of course, all this is gradually being rectified, 
certain drastic remedies being applied; but it means incessant watch- 
ing and scolding and fault finding, which becomes a hateful state 
of things. Only two out of the five can be trusted to trim prints 
for them to be squarely and fairly balanced, and as to platinotype 
printing, cloud printing, vignetting, and carbon work, well, these 
I have to do myself, or, rather, teach them; provide cut and trimmed 
papers, and they are put into the frames so carelessly that there 
is no saving of time. My place is well fitted with dark rooms and 
work rooms, plenty of sinks, dishes, measures, dusters, and towels, 
electric light, and a good water supply. Of course, not a soul of 
the five would switch off the light when not wanted, nor turn a 
tap to lessen the waste of water ! 

These young people—not so very young, either—haye all served 
time more or less with professional photographers. I got. testi- 
monials and references in the usual way. What sort of men these 
may be I cannot imagine, but the inference may safely be that it 
is a case of “Like man, like master,” and I wonder more profes- 
sionals are not on their beam ends, if these young people are 
samples of the persons who initiated (?) them into the mysteries 
of the art. 

The professional amateur we know. My experience of him has 
been that he has a fair conceit, and does not under-value his work ; 
to that extent he is to be commended. At any rate, he does far 
better work than the assistant professional, who is the merest and 
most ignorant dabbler—possible immature would be a better word 
to apply than amateur—if I may be allowed this slight divergence 
from the orthodox. 

But where these young people get their careless habits and ways 
I cannot imagine. The present times are supposed to be “hard,” 
and many experience undoubted difficulties, not only in finding what 
one terms a “billet,” but even any kind of profession. In my work 
rooms there is material to turn out assistants conversant with all 
the usual branches of photographic work; enough work to make 
them expert operators, and with it all—no cheeseparing. But what 
does one find? Not the slightest sense of any ambition to make 
themselves really useful and reliable members of the photographic 
profession, at which—in spite of all the talk—there is still a good 
living to be made.—I am, dears Sirs, 


A Diseustep Emptoyer. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—It is gratifying to know that there are a number of 
assistants who take pride in their professional career as photographers 
and do their level best to uphold their dignity by their efforts in 
keeping the meddlers out of the field. I endorse the statements made 
by “Disgusted Assistant,” for things have come to such a pitch 
that assistants must combine and have things as they want them, not 
in such a state as they are at present. It is not at all surprising 
that ‘such a number of assistants are disgusted at the state of affairs 
now existing, when, in the first place, in some cases they pay heavy 
premiums, work and study hard, and put up with no end of humbug 
and disrespect at the hands of others, then finally they become 
proficient photographers, but only to get knocked out by the so-called 


good amateur that is not objected to; but not in high class hous 
does this follow, although at times.the inexperienced duffer will, ] 
some means or other, work his way in, especially in cases where ] 
has a friend an operator, whose word carries a certain amount 
weight. What we assistants should do is to combine and work © 
harmony with one another and make up our minds not to wo; 
for the interests of these “ amateur professionals,” or any unscrup) 
lous professional photographers, thus by so doing their work w; 
not come up to the standard, and will not be approve 
of by the public in a great many cases; so eventual 
they close their “hut studios” to follow their original oce 
pation. We could also settle the wages question that is troubliz 
so many of us by arranging a scale or rate according to grade . 
certificate we qualify for. The working hours for assistants ca 
greatly be improved, which would also be to the interest of employer 
Assistants are strong as a body, and could do great credit to tl 
profession to which they belong. It does very little good writir 
and jangling with each other. We must do our duty to our employer 
and the best we can for ourselves, then the business we represer 
is bound to be a success. If employers fail to do their duty to 1 
the remedy we have is to seek another situation.—I am, yours faitl 
fully, C. H. Bs 


¢ 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Sa gee 

*." All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, incluc 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tue Epirors, Tus Barris 
JouRNAL oF PuHoTocRapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Stranc 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*." Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answi 
communications through the post. Questions are not answere 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*.° Communications relating to Advertisements and generat busines 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GREENWOOD & Co. 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*," For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hune 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge 0 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, et 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED a= 
James Henry Jamieson, 91B, Fishergate, Preston, Lancs. Photograph of Wot 
people Leaving Messrs. Dick Kerr & Co.’s Works, Preston. 


Ernest Hamilton-Toovey, 36, Royal Parade, Jersey. Highteen Photographs of: 
Monk and Novice taken at Mount Orgueil Castle, Jersey, in Different Scen 
and Positions. 


Edwin Frank Fox, 3, Micklegate, York. Two Photographs of Interior of Wesle 
Chapel. York. 1. Showing Part of Gallery. 2. With Bible in Foreground. 


John Henry Barnes, 172, Arkwright Street, Nottingham. Photograph of Grow, 
containing the Notts County Cricket Eleven. 


Joseph Winton Mason, 21, St. Peter's Street, Ipswich. Photograph of Grow 
containing D. Ford Goddard, M.P., Felix Cobbold, M.P., Mr. Soames, M.P. 
Spencer Leigh Hughes, Mrs. Goddard, and Mrs, Soames, taken at Oak Hill. 


Ralph Edwin Collier, 49, Hartington Road, Brighton. Photograph of Group of th 
Band of the 20th Hussars. 


Isaac Perkoff, 186, Commercial Road, London, E, Photograph of Mr. Charlto 
Keith, Famous Pianist, takenin July, 1906. 

Rieut 10 Nrcatitve.—A lady customer asks me how she can preven 
a photographer in this town using a negative of herself ant 
family, taken several years ago, which he bought from anothe: 
photographer when the latter left the town. Copies are bein 
printed, and a use made of them which is causing creat annoy: 
ance to the lady in question.—E. H. Druspmnnam. 

This subject is clearly dealt with in the “Almanac” fot 
1906, p. 672. Assuming that the lady paid for the photographs, 
the copyright belongs to her. She can, if she likes, and car 
obtain the necessary details copyright it even now, and then 


proceed against the photographer for infringement: On thé 
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other hand, she has a direct remedy, without anv reference to j 


copyright, in an action at common law for breach of contract, 
for there was an implied contract between her and the photo- 
grapher that the negative shall be used for supplying the 
customer alone with prints. The case bearing on this is 
Pollard v. the Photographic Company, 1889, B.J., March 29, 
1889, p. 215, and in this the judge said, “In my opinion the 
photographer who uses a negative to produce other copies for 
his own use without authority is abusing the power con- 
fidentially placed in his hand merely for supplying the customer ; 
and, further, I hold that the bargain between the photographer 
and the customer includes, by implication, an agreement that 
the prints aken from the negative are to be appropriated to 
the use of the customer only.” A perpetual injunction was 
granted against the photographers, who also had to pay the 
costs of the action. That the photographer has bought the 
negatives does not, in our opinion, release him from the 
implied contract between the vendor of the negative and his 
customer, for if the benefit of possession of the negative are 
the purchaser’s, so also must be disadvantages. 


JNDER.—The flash is certainly a little unusual, and it might be 
worth while sending to the Royal Meteorological Society, 70, 
Victoria Street, S.W. We rather think that some of the 
curious effect is due to the fact that the flash was either to 
or from you, and not straight down as the others. 


» Brom.—l. There is no special method. 
published. 


2. No special books 
We hope to deal with the subject shortly. 


ouR PHorocrapHy.—Do you consider that it would be advisable 
for me to interest myself (in a practical way) for commercial 
purposes in “colour photography”? If so, which method do 
you think best to start with?—F. A. Swatne. 

Most decidedly. As to the best process to adopt, this must 
necessarily depend upon what the results are required for. We 
should say that a metho. of making transparencies by one of 
the superimposed stained film processes should be learnt, and 
also one or two of the printing methods. We cannot say which 
is the best, but so far we think the carbon process holds the 
palm. There are others which are cheaper, however. 


M.—When appealing to us we shall be glad if you will indicate 
(if possible) the method of working. The stains are due to 
sulphuration caused by the improper use of a combined toning 
and fixing bath or improper fixation and washing. In the case 
of the terrace, we should certainly say that this card laid under- 
neath others in the fixing bath, and so was improperly fixed, 
as the outline of the stain is distinct. 


rRicuT.—I have just been asked to copy a photo from a South 
African studio. It is printed “Copyright ; not to be reproduced,” 
on the back. May I reproduce this for my client? The reason 
Task is, not that I would for a moment infringe the Copyright 
Act, but that I am sure the people in the group paid for the 
Copies, and therefore they can do as they like with them.— 
Anxious. 

If the print is copyrighted you have no right to reproduce it 
in any shape or form without the permission of the photographer, 
to whom the copyright belongs. 


M. Surru.—We are sorry, but have no means of obtaining the 
information you require. There are two Australian photographic 
journals which might possibly be of service to you. 


ucING Nugatrves.—I would be glad to know of a safe reducer 
for negatives which have been over-intensified by the mercury 
and ammonia method.—Surre 

One of the simplest methods is to immerse the plate in a 
2 to 2 per cent. solution of hypo or in a 10 per cent. solution 
of sodium sulphite, or in a solution of potassium cyanide, 14 
grains to 1 oumce of water. They all act slowly and evenly, but 
We prefer the last. 


Hyerr.—it is absolutely impossible to tell the value of a lens 
from prints. Besides that, you give no information as to the 


aperture you used, so that we cannot judge of the covering power 
of the lens, 


Vanious Dyrs.—I have lately been experimenting with various dyes 


to obtain certain effects upon gelatine papers. I have obtained 
successfully an orange red colour by using a mixture of eosin 
and methyl orange. But I am uncertain of the keeping qualities 
of these dyes. Methyl orange turns to a vivid purple with the 
least trace of an acid, and eosin is, I believe, a fugitive colour. 
I have also tried a Judson’s dye scarlet, but this seems to be 
composed of eosin, while a yellow “Dolly” dye has exactly the 
effect of methyl orange when treated with an acid. Can you 
tell me if I can obtain any dye such as I want—that is, either 
yellow, red, or orange, that are not affected by light or atmo- 
sphere, or can I make a suitable stain?—S. E. 

Our correspondent does not give us just one important par- 
ticular—that is, whether the dyes are used in aqueous solution 
or not; but we presume they are, then all the eosine dyes are 
extremely fugitive. With regerd to a red dye, cochineal red A, 
made by the Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik, is a fairly stable 
dye, but better than all is a solution of carmine in ammonia. 
If some carmine-nacarat or other good carmine is obtained and 
rubbed into a cream with water, and then sufficient liq. ammonia 
fort. added to make a perfectly clear solution, a fairly stable 
colour is obtained. For a yellow dye metanil yellow § is also 
excellent, or walk-yellow ; the former is made by Oehler and the 
latter by Cassella and Co. Methyl orange is only stable to light 
under certain conditions, its sensitiveness to acids being 
against it. Being quite in the dark as to the exact purposes for 
which the dye is required, we cannot give much satisfactory 
information, but we may point out that the light stability of 
many dyes is enormously increased by treating them with a weak 


solution of copper sulphate, which presumably would not hurt 
the print. 


Ownersnip or Nueattve.—I was asked to copy a picture 12 x 10 and 


supply two copies from same. These were done satisfactorily, and 
now my client demands the negative without payment for same. 
No mention was made about requiring the plate at the time of 
order. I should be glad to know if I am right in retaining same 
unless paid the price charged—i.e., 10s. 6d.—H. I. J. 
This question is very clearly answered in the Editorial article 
in the Atmanac for 1906, from which the following isan extract : 
“Although the photographer, both under copyright. and 
common law, has no right to use the negative save by the cus- 
tomer’s request, yet the customer cannot claim it as his property. 
This position has been upheld in the county courts over and 
over again. ‘Dixon y. Ward, ‘ Andrews v Capper,’2 ‘Theobald 
v. Thomas,’ and ‘Harbord v. Brewer and Company.’"4 But 
curiously, no case specially raising the question of custody of 
the negative came before the High Courts until 1903, when a 
decision of considerable importance was given. The case was 
‘Rotary Photographic Company y. Taber Bas Relief Company.’* 
The Rotary Company, in order to facilitate the execution of an 
order for a considerable number of prints for the Taber Company, 
had to make reproductions of the original negatives, and these 
negatives were separately charged for. Nevertheless, the Court 
held that the negatives so made were the property of the Rotary 
Company. This decision sets at rest any question which may 
arise as to the ownership of the negative taken by a photo- 
grapher in the ordinary course of his business. The case is 
practically the same as when an order is given to a letterpress 
printer. The object of the order, as usually given, in both cases, 
is to obtain so many impressions. In the one case, the photo- 
grapher, in order to produce these impressions, has to make 
a negative; in the other, the printer has to make a forme of 
type. The delivery of the impressions made, in each case, con- 
stitutes the fulfilment of the order, and the possession of the 
negative or the forme remains with him who made it. There 
is a noticeable point about this case of the Rotary Company v. 
The Taber Company, which, as I have said, is the only High 
Court decision on the subject of the ownership of the negative, 
and it is this:—The complete report of the case discloses that 


22s 4 The British Jour 
(8) 1895, p. 114, 


al of Photography.” (1) 1810, p. 872. (2) 1884, p. 2029 


(4) 1899, p. 792. 


* © The British Journal of Photography, March 27, 1903, p. 250. 
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S. Timorny.—The negatives were returned to our correspondent, 


AtoHA.—There is no work specially devoted to astrophotography. 


Buivr-Brack on Brommn Parer.—Can you give me a good formula 


Leys Quzry.—I have bought a portrait lens; the glasses are 34in. 


Facrorres Acr (F. and Co.).—As your place comes within the | 


Print Qurry.—Will you kindly tell me by what process the en- 


Reparrs.— A few months ago I bought a business and the 


the production of the negatives in dispute was necessary for 
he fulfilment of the order. The order was for prints, and the 
negatives were made of necessity, in the course of producing 
he prints. It was not an order for negatives and an order for 
rints from them. The point is a fine one, but no point is too 
fine for legal disputation, and it should be borne in mind by 
photographers in making quotations for commercial work (such 
as machinery and articles for the illustration of price-lists, etc.), 
hat a quotation for the prices of making negatives and for 
rints is often asked for. A quotation or an invoice for, say, 
Os. each for negatives and 1s. 6d. each for prints, might clearly 


or lls. 6d. for taking the photograph and supplying one proof, 
subsequent prints 1s. 6d. each.” It is obvious that you have 
erfect right to detain the negative until paid for. 


© 


but we shall be pleased to examine any of yours if you send 
hem up. 


You will find it treated of in the larger works on astronomy by 
Chambers and Miss Clerke. 


for bromide paper to produce a good blue-black tone, using 

amidol? I might mention I have tried several formule, but 

fail to get the right tone; I either get a greeny-black or a 

flat grey. What I want to get is a rich blue-black.—A. Fosrmr. 
We have always been successful with: 


paar (0 Ko) WIP aneneec anna Bea aaree ee een ee 50 grains. 
Sodium sulphite ... 500 grains. 
Potassium bromide 2 grains. 
Water 20 ounces. 


When freshly-made. Greeny-blacks are due to under-exposure, 
and greys to over-exposure. If the exposure is correct, a good 
blue-black is obtained with this. 


in diameter, but there are no central stops with it. The only 
one there is fits into the hood of the lens, which bears no name. 
Will you please tell me if it will take whole-plate negatives ?— 
C. Waters. 

It is impossible for us to say what the lens will do without 
examining it. As there is no name on it, and it is not fitted 
with central stops, but with a front one, we should say it is a 
very old one, of French make. 


Factories Act you must conform with it. You cannot work the 
young people longer than from eight to eight, with one hour | 
and a half off for meals. They must have one half-holiday 
each week, and all Bank Holidays, as well as Good Friday 
and Christmas Day, without any deduction from their wages. 
Also, they must not be employed on Sunday. From this you 
will see you have been infringing the law, and have rendered 
yourselves liable to penalties. 


be open to a very different construction legally, from a quotation | 


responsibilities with it. If you read through its covenan 
will, doubtless, see that the tenant has to keep the pl 
thorough repair. 


Execrric Ligur.—I am thinking of adopting the electric light 
studio for portraiture, but principally for copying pul 
Will you please tell me which would be the best to 
the enclosed arc or the Cooper-Hewitt light, and which 
be the cheapest to instal? I may tell you that the cur 
should have would be the direct one, at two hundred y 
INQUIRER. 

Opinions are at present somewhat divided as to which 
better. The enclosed arc has come very much in favour 9 
and it does not cost so much as the other for its instal] 
that is if you have five of the Cooper-Hewitt tubes 
number usually recommended for portraiture. 


Puatinotyre Fraups.—Hitherto I have always supplied ge 
platinotypes when they have been paid for. But 
other photographers in the place have for a long time past 
supplying bromides for them. I now think of doing the 
as the platinum paper is so dear. Is there anything 
illegal in doing this if I use platino matt paper for the pur 
—Yorks. 

Yes, there is; and you will render yourself liable to pre 
ings under the Trade Marks Act, the same as your neigh 
have already done. Anyone who has been defrauded by 
supplied with bromides when they have paid for platinc 
can take proceedings. 


‘TITLING Carps.”—Kindly inform me of the best (or vai 
method of putting the title on P.O.P. postcards; not 
a quantity required from each negative, it is not worth sei 
to a printer. Also (2) How can I recover gold which i 
posited all over inside of the jar that toning bath has 
kept in for months?—Hxnry Lona. 

1. The simplest method is to obtain a fount of moy 
rubber type, with which any title can be set up and pr. 
direct on to the card. By the same method, only using revi 
rubber type, the title can be put on the negatives direct 
to print. 2. Mix loz. of nitric acid with 3oz. of hydroch 
acid, both full strength, and then run round the jar; this 
dissolve all the gold, and by evaporating the solution thu 
tained impure chloride of gold would be formed, or by ad 
sulphate of iron and boiling the gold would be precipitati 

Pratinum Compinep Batu.—Is it possible to tone P.O.P. to ab 
using a combined bath containing platinum ?—Prrvter. 

The only formula we know containing platinum is 
following : —Hypo, 20z.; lead nitrate, 120 grains; alum, 
grains; sodium formate, 40 grains; formic acid, 30 mini 
hot water, 200z. Dissolve the lead and formate in hot wi 
and the hypo and formic acid, allow to stand twenty-four h 
in a dish, and then add platinum nerchloride, 4 grains. . 
merse the prints before toning in salt and water. We ] 
very grave doubts as to the permanency of prints treate 
this way, and, considering how easy it is to obtain black 


bromide and gaslight paper, it is hardly worth while to ¢ 
roundabout way to get them. 


closed print was produced? Iam told it is carbon, but I do not 
believe it as it is free from gloss anywhere.—T. Watson. 

The print is undoubtedly a carbon one, made by the single 
transfer process on a fairly rough paper. The print has been 
returned as requested. 


lease, with four years to run, was transferred to me, by the 
landlord, from the previous tenant. Within a week I found 
that the roof of the studio leaked like a riddle. I at once com- 
plained to the landlord, and he told me that he would not do 
any repairs, and that if I wanted any done I must do them 
myself. Is he not bound to do them, seeing that the roof was 
in such bad condition when I took the premises ?—WorRIED. 
No. You will have to do the repairs. You did not take the 
premises direct from the landlord, but from your predecessor. 
and the lease was transferred to you, and you took over the | 
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q SUMMARY. 

‘A German writer, Dr. Sedlaczek, has written a book in which 
@ discusses from the scientific standpoint the methods of toning 
romides. The first part of an abstract of his conclusions and a 
umber of formule based on them ere given on page 624. 


Some notes on the important question of the photographer's window 
isplay appear on page 625, and will be followed by later chapters 
ealing with further aspects of the matter. 


between employers and assistants is the subject of 
(P. 637.) 


‘The relations 
arther discussion in our correspondence columns. 


Self-developing plates, flashlight apparatus, and a folding camera 
te among the patents of the week. (P. 632.) 

Baron yon Hiibl continues his observations on the theory of three- 
olour printing. (P. 627.) 


M. Ed. Belin communicates to the French Photographic Society 
he description of an apparatus for colour sensitometry with which 
4 results are obtained directly on the exposure of the plate. 
P. 629.) 


3 An American writer explains his purpose in using a “ concentrated ” 
ighting, and the practical measures employed by him in such 
studies. (P. 626.) 


It is announced that by a departure in elementary instruction in 
Germany photography' is to be one of the science subjects taught in 


schools which stand between the primary school and the technical 
Institutes, such as that at Charlottenburg. (P. 622.) 


Recent experiments on fused magnesia suggest that the commercial 
pure magnesia may be used as a substitute for lime in the oxy- 
hydrogen lantern. (P. 622.) 


A correspondent details his method of packing negatives for posting 
it the expenditure of little time and materials. (P. 637.) 


EX CATH#HDRA. 


The Effect An extremely interesting article upon 
rial atmospheric effects in astronomical 


observations appears in the current issue 
of the “Monthly Weather Review,” published by the 
Weather Bureau of the U.S.A. Special attention has been 
drawn to this subject by Professor Lowell, of Flagstaff 
Observatory, to whom we are indebted for the photographs 
of the Martian Canals. He has pointed out that such 
delicate markings as the Martian Canals, or even a 
spectrum line may be distinctly blurred and ill-defined 
when photographed, although at the first instance of vision 
the same may be recognised as clear and sharp. This 
phenomenon Lowell has proved to be due to diffraction 
effects caused by varying strata of air or rather movements 
in the atmosphere. In a perfectly still night there may 
be just beyond perception a boundary to the cool stratum 
of air surrounding the observatory and telescope, and on 
this boundary a warmer layer of air rolls and surges along, 
producing those diffraction effects which are so trouble- 
some. In visual examination the oscillatory swing is 
recognised as such and mental correction is applied; but 
if a photographic plate be substituted for the eye, the 
varying positions of the oscillatory image, being superposed 
on each other, are all permanently recorded on the plate, 
so that a large blurred image and not a point is the result. 
Hence the centre of star images is always taken as the 
measuring point. Precisely the same argument applies to 
photography ; the spectrum and lines may be photographi- 
cally recorded as broadened, whilst they are actually sharp. 
Lowell’s remedy for this state of affairs is stopping down, 
and the improvement has been proved both optically and 
photographically. 


* * 


Photographing The above note naturally leads one on to 
Air think of the actual photographing of air 
Waves. waves. This has, of course, been done, 
not only by Professor Vernon Boys in his photographs of 
flyng bullets, but also by Professor Mach of Prague, in 
similar work. We are not aware, however, that anyone has 
yet recorded the air waves from a heated surface, and 
considering the present height of the thermometer there 
ought to be no difficulty in doing this. One has merely 
to lie down, with the face close to the surface, of a newly 
cropped hay or corn field, or even look along a sunlit wall 
and the air waves, or rather their effects, can be most 
distinctly seen in the fuzzy appearance of the objects in the 
distance. This idea was used of old to obtain softness in 
portraiture, and a lamp burning below the lens and sending 
a stream of heated air across the field of view was a favour- 
ite, and we believe a patented, device for obtaining softness. 
We are not suggesting a revival of this method, but it might 
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be interesting to repeat the experiment in order to | 


determine the maximum aperture at which this disturbing 
phenomenon appears. 

* * * 
Some 


Every microscopic and photomicro- 
Parallels, 


graphic worker will at once recall that 
well-known phenomenon of “ drowning ” 
which the beginner is too apt to ignore. The beginner in 
micro work, whether visual or photographic, hastily con- 
cludes that the more light the more he must see. The 
result is that too often he drowns the finer detail by flooding 
his object with light to the total obliteration of the finer 
detail. 
photography. Given a lens of big aperture, the beginner 
naturally assumes that because he has this wide aperture 
he must always use it, quite regardless of the such 
minor things as drowning or obliteration of structure, 
which is sometimes the most important point. 
* * * 


Cloud 
Forms. 
our issue of the 27th ult., will have given quite sufficient 
data for anyone anxious to take up this fascinating 
branch of photography. In this month’s 


The paper read before the Convention, 


excellent prints. He elects to use a ten-times 
screen, a lens aperture of 7/8, and Wellington and Ward’s 


ortho process plates, followed by hydroquinone and caustic | 


soda developers. Mr. Clayden’s book on “Cloud Forms ” 
is illustrated by a fine series of reproductions, but in these, 
as in those in Dr. Lockyer’s article, there is one grave 


fault from the point of view of truth, a point which must | 
not be lost sight of by those who elect to follow either 


indicated methods of working, if the negatives are required 
for pictorial purposes. This fault is over-correction. The 
majority of the illustrations in “ Knowledge” give us the 


impression of moonlit clouds on the deep blue sky which | 


is so often seen at night. The intensity of the blue of a 
night sky is very marked, whereas that of brilliant sunlit 
sky is nearly as luminous as the white clouds, and, as a 
rule, far more so than any portion of the cloud which is 
in comparatively deep shadow. This over-cozrection with 
prolonged development, particularly with a developer 
prone to give density readily, such as hydroquinone, 


means that the finer and more delicate gradations in the | 


most brilliantly white portions of a cloud are lost. From 


a pictorial point of view this is, of course, hopelessly | 


wrong, and except under special conditions it is, we 
think, equally erroneous for the purely scientific study of 
clouds. 


* * * 
Miss For some unaccountable. reason, the 
Marie | doings of Miss Marie Corelli create more 
Carelli s interest than the proceedings of more 


important personages. Miss Corelli has 
been photographed, and has thought fit to communicate to 
the world the particulars of this important event. From 
her statement it appears that she went to the photographer 
as an ordinary customer, paying at the time or afterwards 
for the sitting. These being the conditions, according to 
copyright law the copyright in the photograph does not 
belong to the photographer, and the only way he could 
acquire it was by an assignment in writing. Of course, 
we cannot say that this assignment has not been made, 
but it seems very unlikely under the circumstances. The 
portrait, which forms the frontispiece to Miss Corelli’s 
new. book, bears a facsimile of her signature, and the words 
“From a photograph taken in 1905 by G. Gabell,” also 
the words “G. Gabell, copyright.” It is not of any 


The same applies, though to a less extent, in | 


and the letter by Mr. Howden Wilkie in | 


issue of | 
“ Knowledge ” there appears, however, a paper by Dr. W. | 
J. 8. Lockyer on the subject, which is illustrated by som; | 
yellow | 


importance to the world whether Mr. Gabell is or ig n 
| entitled to this Superscription, but in the event of someo: 
infringing the copyright, and should a mistake have be 
made, some very interesting complications are likely 
| arise, especially if the photograph has been registered wi 
Mr. Gabell as the proprietor of the copyright and if 
| should turn out that Miss Corelli or someone else is 4] 
proprietor, 


* * * 


Fused — Several attempts have been made 
Magnesia. obtain a satisfactory substitute for # 
lime cylinder for optical projection with the oxy-hydroge 
flame. Drummond himself used magnesia, and son 
sixteen years ago magnesia pencils were a commerci 
article in Austria and Germany, and Dr. Eder has spoke 
| very favourably, not only on account of their cheapnes 
but also on the character of the light, which is extreme] 
white and very rich in the blue and ultra-violet ray 
Caron, of Paris, stated in 1868 that magnesia gave 

much better light than the lime, but that it was extreme] 
important to free it from any trace of silica, which reduce 
the brilliancy to one-third or less. Quite recently th 
Koniglichen  Porzellan Manufaktur have placed ¢ 
the market tubes, crucibles, and other forms of pure fuse 
magnesium oxide. Messrs. Goodwin and Mailey wer 
induced to try and make some of this fused magnesiur 
oxide, and in the current number of the “ Physice 
Review” they give some information about this ney 
material, which leads one to suppose that it might be foun 
useful as a substitute for the lime. Tt is a pure white, an 
very hard crystalline substance, with a surface like glaze: 
porcelain. The approximate melting point is 3,4700 des 
Fahr., which is quite high enough to do away with an 
trouble of this kind in the oxy-hydrogen flame, th 
temperature of which does not probably exceed 2,70) 
| deg. C., and is more likely to be much less. Further, a 
the fused magnesium oxide is practically only attackec 
by the alkalis and dilute inorganic acids, it should dk 
away to a great extent with the trouble from damp t 
which, as everyone knows, the lime is sO prone. 

* * * 


See carene One of the most striking features ¢ 
| pelt ts Professor Ray Lankester’s Presidentia 
| Science. address to the British Association las 


week was his attack on the Englis) 
Government generally for its lack of support of scienc 
| As he said, it is) unfortunately, true that the successiv: 
| political administrators of the affairs of this country, as 
well as the permanent officials; are altogether unawar 
to-day, as they were twenty-five years ago, of the vita 
importance of the knowledge which we call science 
and of the urgent need for making use of it in ¢ 
variety of public affairs. Whole Departments of Govern 
ment in which scientific Inowledge is the one thing need 
ful are carried on by ministers, permanent secretaries 
assistant secretaries, and clerks who are wholly ignorant 
of science, and naturally enough dislike it sinve it cannoli 
be used by them, and is in many instances the condenina- 
| tion of their official employment. Possibly, Professo1 
| Lankester’s remarks were all the stronger in that he has 
just been asked to resign his Directorship of the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington. 
| * * * 
| Made in A great contrast is shown when the 
| Germany. state of affairs is considered in Germany. 

There the State does support science 
to a large extent, and it is now reported that the Govern- 
ment has decided to establish a sort of secondary school, 
which shall be intermediate between the primary and 
those of the technical high school class, as at Charlotten- 
berg, and it is further stated that in these intermediate 
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sools a study is to be made of photography as applied 
science. We may possibly yet see such a thing as a 
vernmental School of Photography set up in England, 
rticularly if the recommendation of the Motor Traffic 
mmittee be adopted, that all drivers’ licences must bear 
, owner’s portrait, and that this is to be furnished free 
charge! Still, as the money will have to come out of 
, taxes, some photographers may object to pay for the 
sad that is taken out of their mouths, and we may have 
other class of passive resisters. 
* * * 
jotographing A short paragraph which we published 
rtifications. » fortnight ago serves to illustrate how 
ateurs may, quite unwittingly, incur considerable 
sonvenience to themselves, if not get into very unpleasant 
muble. The case was this. There was a Sunday School 
eursion from London to Sheerness, and seven youths of 
3 party walked along the front of the fortifications. 
70 of them carried cameras, and snapshotted a couple 
war vessels, and were noticed by the soldiers on duty, 
io forthwith took them into the garrison and afterwards 
‘the police-station, where their plates were examined. 
is not stated whether the plates were developed, but it 
said that it was found that no photographs of the forti- 
ations had been taken, and that inquiries showed that 
3 youths had no intention of infringing the regulations 
ainst photographing defences. They were then not 
rther detained, but the plates of the two warships were 
afiscated. We call special attention to this incident 
re in order to caution photographic tourists against 
rrying cameras in the vicinity of fortifications, or snap- 
otting war ships, interesting as the latter subjects may 
; for it is by no means pleasant for those who are out on 
day’s holiday, as in the case of these youths, to have to 
end, say, a couple of hours of the time in the way these 
ung fellows had to do. The regulations with regard to 
king photographs of fortifications here are pretty 
‘ingent. Many persons are not aware that there are 
y at all, but they are not nearly so strict as they are 
“most places on the Continent, particularly on the 
anco-German frontier. Several English tourists have 
en arrested and been kept in practically “ durance vile ” 
r the entire day, or more, or until it has been proved that 
sy were not spies, and had no evil intent. In some in- 
ices the inconvenience has been intensified by the tourist 
t speaking the language of the country, and failing to 
re a clear explanation of the facts. In most Continental 
wes passports are not now necessary, but our advice 
photographic tourists on the Continent is to be provided 
thone. The possession of a passport, of course, will not 
event the holder from unwittingly getting into trouble, 
t it will very materially assist him out of it by proving 
sidentity as a British subject. 
* * * 


irbon An American contemporary refers to the 
ets om production by a Tennessee photographer 
4 of carbon prints on glass. The idea is 


“no means new, as on several occasions we have seen 
exhibition walls interior photographs produced in this 
ly, and the method has been described in the journals. 
e think, however, that such prints might well be intro- 
iced by carbon workers, and if carefully handled might 
ove an attractive novelty. Briefly the method consists 
coating a good quality of glass, probably one of the 
eaper qualities of patent plate, with a bichromated 
latine substratum in’ the same way that trans- 
mency glasses are prepared for the carbon pro- 
ss. The carbon print is transferred to this 
ass after the substratum has dried and been 
ndered insoluble by light, and is 


exposure to 


developed, rinsed, -alumed and washed in the ordinary” 
way. Held up to the light such a print is, of course, very 
thin, but when dry if laid film side down on a sheet of 
paper the effect is that of a pertectly flat-surfaced,,. 
enamelled print with rich gradations and shadows and 
pure high lights, assuming, of course, a good carbon 
positive. The advantages of the method are, single 
transfer from ordinary negatives, the print being viewed. 
through ihe glass being non-reversed; freedom from 
injury by scratching; and the possibility of using any 
kind of backing up paper, rough or smooth, white or 
tinted. Harsh lights may be toned down by laying a wash 
of colour on the backing-up paper. Such prints may be 
sent out bound up in the passe partout method or placed 
in neat and inexpensive frames if the price must be kept. 


moderate. 
ee ee 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER’S WINDOW. 
ale 


Amona professional photographers there appears to be 
considerable divergence of opinion regarding the advis- 
ability of advertising. We think, however, there can be 
no two opinions about the value of at least one means of: 
publicity—namely, the shop window or showcases. Never-- 
theless, these important matters do not always receive the: 
care and attention that one might naturally expect should 
be invariably expended upon them. Few photographers, 
in fact, understand the subject of window dressing as well’ 
as most drapers, grocers, or other trades not usually 
associated with artistic feeling. And window dressing, or 
rather, successful window dressing, depends upon the same 
fundamental principles as all matters of good taste, music, 
decoration, or artistic personal adornment. There must 
be no harsh clashing of discordant contrasts, nor mere 
repetition without variety. Above all, exact geometrical 
forms are not to be encouraged. 

Probably the number of photographers possessing 
windows and those possessing showcases only are evenly 
divided, but in most classes of business, more especially 
in towns, the window man is most to be envied, not only 
because of the relative importance of the display he can 
make with judicious thought, but also because a constant: 
change of at least small features is more easily made. 
And this constant change is in most cases the first secret 
of successful exhibiting, apart from the arrangement or 
work shown. In any town of standing population, where 
probably the same people pass day after day, and probably 
most of the ladies of the place manage to come once or 
twice a month, the importance of rapid change cannot be: 
over estimated, and the policy is bound to tell more than 
other forms of advertisement, always supposing that you 
do sufficient good work to keep up this repetition without 
having to fall back on your mediocre stuff to fill up. 

These remarks re change apply also to showcases, on: 
which we have some notes to appear in a later issue. Now 
we will only stop to mention one point that costs nothing, 
yet is more neglected than the obtaining of expensive: 
trappings. It is to keep windows or showcases always 
scrupulously clean. Do not allow old specimens, some- 
times faded and rain-stained, to remain on exhibition, *o 
the detriment of every other photograph shown, as well 
as of your reputation. Perhaps showcases are the most 
neglected in this respect. Some that we have seen have 
been more a reason against visiting the studio advertised 
than anything else. Remember, cleanliness, smartness, 
and polish on even the most unassuming cases and work 
carry more weight than elaborate and tawdry hangings, 
or dirty and bedraggled specimens of the most ambitious 


type. 
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The shop window is often considered more trouble than 
it is worth rather than an excellent means of publicity, 
and the show reflects the feelings of the proprietor, for 
from first to last is cannot be doubted that some little 
thought must be expended upon the subject. As to the 
design of a shop window to be built or purchased, there 
are many questions :—-Whether door at side and one large 
window, door in middle and two windows, or one small 
and one large window; distance glass is to come within 
reach of ground; the height the glass is to be carried; 
what kind of flooring within window and above; what 
description of partition between shop window; whether 
from ceiling to floor or from floor to some intermediate 
point, and whether of wood, glass, or flexible material. 

Most of these questions will be determined by local 
circumstances, and, of course, if the window is already 
built the existing arrangements can usually be adapted to 
meet requirements. We are rather inclined to prefer a 
double window to a single one for photographic purposes, 
though we know that with many trades the reverse holds 
good; but large windows are apt to be a bugbear to 
photographers, and moreover the double window serves 
to divide up the show into more compact groups, in the 
same way as the stencilling or panelling at an exhibition, 
so that distinct and separate styles of work can be shown 
without discord. However, each to his taste. The height 
of the inside of the window should not be so low as now 
appears to be fashionable for shop windows, for photo- 
graphs are not intended to be looked at from above, and 
more especially at an angle. Neither, we think, should 
the window extend too far back, firstly, because the finer 
details of the posterior pictures would be lost, and 
secondly, because it is obviously foolish to put one photo- 
graph dead in front of another, so to all practical purposes 


one plane would be sufficient. Moreover, nothing ] 
worse than numerous niggly small cabinets spread a 
a window to fill up, and usually obscuring one anoth 

With regard to the partition—and there always sh 
be one, for it is impossible to view pictures witho 


' background of some description—in all cases where { 


is not a skylight over the shop a space must be left 
the partition to illuminate the shop, or a wooden 
tion with glass top may be used. In any case, the 
portion should be at least six feet high, so that the J 
and smaller pictures shall have the background, not ¢ 
So important in the case of big enlargements or painti 
A heavy brass rod with plain self-coloured dark curt 
hung upon it is good, cheap, and handy, but a pane 
wood partition extending to the roof, with the to 
glazed with leaded glass, is effective. In this latter | 
the woodwork should harmonise with the general ton 
the decoration—the same may be said in the case of 
curtains, dark green and dark brown forming a most res 
background. If the bottom of window is cloth-cove 
it should be exactly the same colour as the curtains, 
in case of woodwork, of harmonising colour. These det 
must be quiet and subdued, and not detract from 
pictures exhibited either by lightness of tone or 
contrasting. 

A very good material for floor covering is a self-colou 
cork carpet. These can be got in any colour, will w 
and wear well, and moreover have a matt surf, 
Another good idea is to have the bottom covered y 
parquet flooring in dark tones. This can, of course, 
covered with other material when necessary. Howey 
enough has been said about the actual window, and 
hope in a future paper to be able to say a little ab 
the arrangement of the pictures 


THE TONING OF 


BROMIDE PRINTS. 


Tux obtaining of warm tones on bromide paper by means of 
toning processes has been very much to the fore of late. A 
good deal has been written on this subject, but so far but 
little has appeared in English but what may justly be described 
as a mere repetition of, or modifications of, old formule and 
old sayings. Of actual experimental work from the scientific 
point of view there has been practically none. It is all the 
more refreshing, therefore, to come across a work* which 
attempts to treat the subject from the purely experimental 
point of view, and in which statements are corroborated by 
experiment. 

The ordinary hypo-alum toning bath, it is pointed out, 
depends for its activity upon nascent sulphur; but that the 
decomposition of hypo by an acid, although giving rise to 
the same reactions practically, will not act efficiently. The 
suggestion is that the decomposition of the aluminium hypo- 
sulphite plays an important. part. 

As regards the toning processes containing ferricyanides, 
the primary action may be the formation of potassium and 
silver ferrocyanides, and then the formation of an insoluble 
ferrocyanide of a heavy metal, such as uranium, or the silver 
may act directly on the ferricyanide of the heavy metal and 
reduce it to ferrocyanide, and this, apparently, the author 
favours as the more correct assumption of the two. His reason 
for accepting this view is that if metallic silver in powder 
form is treated with a 0.1 per cent. solution of ferricyanide of 
potassium, after some minutes some unreduced ferricyanide can 


* Die Tonungsverfahren von Entwickelungspapieren, by Dr, E. Sedlaczek, Pub- 
lished by Wilhelm Knapp, of Halle. 


always be detected. If, on the other hand, the theoreti 
quantity of uranium nitrate be added to the ferricyanide ¢ 
allowed to act on the silver, then the decomposition 
momentary, so that after a brief shake neither ferro- nor fe 
cyanides can be found in: solution, 

In connection with uranium toning it is pointed out # 
the gelatine and Paper must be taken into considerati 
especially the former, as it forms a compound with the urani 
which is insoluble. 

The explanation of the action of the uranium toning 
according to the author, as follows: When a solution 
uranium nitrate with potassium ferricyanide acts on sily 
which is embedded in gelatine, at the commencement of toni 
the uranium combines with the gelatine, whilst the ferricyan: 
diffuses through the film, and forms with the image the fer 
cyanides of silver and potassium. The potassium ferrocyan! 
thus formed combines with the uranium-gelatine to form fer 
cyanide of uranium, or enters into actual combination wi 
the gelatine compound. 

The final result may be that the uranium ferrocyanide 
formed, not on the image, where it is wanted, but in 1% 
gelatine, and the silver ferrocyanide only partially reacts w. 
the uranium ferrocyanide and gelatine compound in the cout 
of time, and this may probably be the cause of the instabil 
of uranium-toned prints, 

Naturally, one wants a salt which will prevent the formati 
of this uranium-gelatine compound, and the most useful 
ordinary ammonia alum, for the latter forms a compound w. 
gelatine which is not acted upon by ferri- or ferrocyanid 
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however, alum also stops the toning action, it is necessary 
add an acid which restores this without giving rise to the 
mium-gelatine compound, and hydrochloric acid is the best. 
order that the baths shall keep, it is necessary to use 
fain organic acids or their salts, and potassium oxalate 
J) be found one of the most satisfactory. In fact, a bath 
nposed of uranium nitrate, potassium ferricyanide, alum, 
] oxalate has practically no toning property, and hydro- 
lotic acid or some other highly ionised acid is required to 
ke it tone. 

[he author, then, on his experiments, which are but briefly 
tracted above, gives the following formule for obtaining 
rious tones :— 


; Drzr Brown Tonus. 

Uranium nitrate, 10 per cent. sol. .......... 50 minims. 
Potassium ferricyanide, 10 per cent. sol... 20 minims. 
Potassium oxalate, 10 per cent. sol. ... 50 minims. 
Hydrochloric acid, 10 per cent. sol. . 10 minims. 
RHI THO) gorpeocanbeqdocunGoodedesoubdeada0Gb0900H000 2 02. 


Warm Brown Tonus. 
Uranium nitrate, 10 per cent. sol. .......... 50 minims. 
‘Potassium ferricyanide, 10 per cent. sol... 20 minims. 
Potassium oxalate, 10 per cent. sol. ......... 50 minims. 

Ammonia alum, sat. sol. 100 minims. 
Hydrochloric acid, 10 per cent. sol. ......... 3 minims. 
BRRAECT. LO cereecs.nsinve eco omersaaseaseursiaon ses ciae 2 oz. 

Brown Tones. 

' Uranium nitrate, 10 per cent. sol. .......... 50 minims. 
Potassium ferricyanide, 10 per cent. sol... 20 minims. 
Rochelle salts, 10 per cent. sol. ...........+-- 70 minims. 
Tartaric acid, 10 per cent. sol. ............... 10 minims. 
-\) IGS (1) GoeanonosonnoceopuocoseBbooncosHDedbeRnEsebaD 2 02. 

ReppisH Brown Tonss. 
Uranium nitrate, 10 per cent. sol. .......... 50 minims. 

Potassium ferricyanide, 10 per cent. sol... 20 minims. 
Rochelle salts, 10 per cent. sol............+--- 50 minims. 
Ammonia alum, sat. sol 100 minims. 
Tartaric acid, 10 per cent. sol. ............66+ 50 minims. 
»\LIGSI Silene onBenseaneeecqoesoccossonbauscocec conncnsoC 2 04. 


It is not advisable to use the baths too long or for too great 
Larea of paper, and 34 oz. should suffice for about 700 square 
iches. 

If the prints, no matter what bath they are toned in, are 
eated for five minutes to 


Bodium sulphide ........0,c.s-ssrsccreccererceernse 25 grains. 
Hydrochloric acid .. 1 minim. 
BE LOIY i, cc sues eeatic uiscieeute eceriow sols Seiceias woes 2 oz. 


ley assume a deep brown tone, and will keep for at least 
uur years without any change or bronzing in the shadows. 


Iron Toning Processes. 


Tn the iron toning baths there are always two salts which can 
et on the silver image, namely, potassium ferricyanide and 
ferric salt. The silver reduces the ferricyanide to the ferrous 
late, and this combines with the ferric salt to form Berlin 
lue, or ferriferrocyanide. If it is assumed, independently of 
he probability of ferriferricyanide existing in the solution, 
hat the ferric salt is reduced quicker to the ferrous state 
han the ferricyanide of potassium, Turnbull’s blue, or ferro- 
rricyanide is formed. If the two salts are both reduced at 
he same rate, then a white salt, the ferro-ferrocyanide, is 
ormed. 

The ferric salt used throughout by the author is ammonia 
ton alum, which is cheap, and a perfectly stable ferric salt. 
The colour obtained with ferricyanide and a ferric salt is 


an unpleasant dead blue, and the whites are usually stained. 
through the precipitation of basic iron salts. The addition of 
an acid improves the bath in both ways.’ 

An excellent deep blue tone is got, which can hardly be ob- 
tained in any other way, by bleaching the print first in a 5 per 
cent. solution of potassium ferricyanide with the addition of 
a little potassium oxalate, well washing, and then bathing 
in a 2 per cent. solution of ammonia iron alum, to which 
some potassium bromide and hydrochloric acid are added. The 
chemical action may then be thus expressed :— 
3 Ag, Fe (CN), + 2 Fe, Br, = Fe, (Fe(CN),], + 12 Ag Br. 

In order to decréase the action of the toning baths oxalic 
acid is the only one that can be used, and ‘potassium citrate, 
Rochelle salts, and the oxalates may also be used—in the 
above order, as regards efficiency in this respect. 

Iron combines with gelatine in the same manner as aluminium 
and uranium, but rather less than the latter; it is advisable,. 
therefore, to use alum in all the iron toning baths, and also. 
an organic acid, to prevent the precipitation of basic iron salts. 
in the gelatine and the paper. 

The images toned with iron baths contain, with some 
unaltered silver and ferriferrocyanide, also some silver ferro- 
cyanide, which only reacts very slowly with the iron complex,. 
but this is easily decomposed by subsequent treatment of the 
prints with a solution of a ferric salt containing potassium 
bromide, alum, and an acid. This gives bluer tones. 

The following formule are given to obtain various tones :— 


A Dsre Brive Tone. 


Ammonia iron alum, 10 per cent. sol..... 12.5 minims. 
Potassium ferricyanide, 10 per cent. sol... 10 minims. 
Potassium citrate, 10 per cent. sol. ......... 10 minims. 
Ammonia alum, sat. SOl.......:..::eseeeeeeeeees 50 minims. 
Hydrochloric acid, 10 per cent. sol. 2.5 minims. 


\WVEWEE sooosennss006 gaddeotoagsnasnas0aagbee 1 oz. 
The citrate of potash may be replaced by 3 minims of 
saturated solution of oxalic acid. 


A Comp Brun Tons. 


Ammonia alum, 10 per cent. sol. ...........+ 50 minims. 

Potassium ferricyanide, 10 per cent. sol.... 10 minims. 

Potassium oxalate, 10 per cent. sol. ......... 30 minims. 

Ammonia iron alum, 10 per cent. sol..... 12.5 minims. , 
Hydrochloric acid, 10 per cent. sol.......... 2.5 minims. ’ 
Water, cscccrs-e ere Ter ecbn6 (broken ecdcur.aece a 1 oz. 


In place of the oxalate, 15 minims of a 10 per cent. solutiom 
of Rochelle salts may be used. 
A Grey Brion Tons. 
The same bath as the last, but with 5 minims of a 10 per 
cent. solution of tartaric acid instead of the alum, and without 
the hydrochloric acid. 


A Bricur Brvz Tons. 


Ammonia iron alum, 10 per cent. sol. ...... 50 minims 
Potassium bromide, 10 per cent. sol. ...... 30 minims. 
Hydrochloric acid, 10 per cent. Giall soscoeane 5 minims. 
Water <...0sccernes- Ye eaae ai dn cote cule clee siento aiotestes 1 oz. 


By treating prints toned in the above baths with a .01 per cent. 
solution of carbonate of soda or ammonia, reddish-violet tints 
are obtained, and greenish-blue to green tones by immersing 
them in :— 

Sodium sulphide, 10 per cent. sol. ......... 0.5 minim. 
Hydrochloric acid .......-+:++ 0.5 minim. 
Waiter ...ccccresoeeee Aopee aiocGns 1 oz. 

Care must be taken not to leave the prints too long im 


this, or they will turn black. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHARACTER LIGHTING AND POSING. 


Ir is not unusual for one to see pictures that would be of the very 
first order if it were not for the fact that the operator used poor 
judgment in the distribution of his light over the face, says Mr. 
Felix Raymer, in the “ Photographic Times.” It is a well known 
fact among the best workmen that the expression is controlled in 
no small degree by the arrangement of the shades on the light, and 
the strength of the light as it falls on the face. The expression of 
a face is nothing more or less than the lines showing in the faces 
of some subjects differently from others. We look at one face and 
say the expression is good, or bad. We mean by this that the expres- 
sion is either pleasant or otherwise. The cause for these differing 
expressions is that certain faculties in the face and head have been 
used by one person, while others have been used by the other person. 
The one having a pleasant expression has brought into play faculties 
that form different lines from those brought into play by the person 
having a sour expression. These lines will be shown in each face 
more or less regardless of what the operator does, but there are times 
when he may soften them and make a better expression, It will 
not be possible to take them out entirely, and neither would it be 
the part of wisdom to do so. If they are taken out we destroy the 
likeness, but we may soften them and it proves an advantage. 


Concentration, 

Before going into the matter of diffusion and concentration, I would 
like to have it understood that I make either the soft diffused or 
strong concentrated effects the same so far as the direction the light 
takes in falling towards the subject is concerned. In fact, all effects 
of light should be made the same up to the point where we decide 
there should be a softer effect made. If this is done all that is left 
to do will be to place a white screen over the head. It has been 
my observation that many operators do not know what shade or 
colour curtains or screens to use to secure the different effects. I 
have found on most lights two sets of curtains, one that had at one 
time been white, but is now a dirty yellow, or some other tone 
that is not desirable, and the other set of some darker tone, say a 
blue, drab, or similar nature. Now, I have found that the simpler 
we can curtain the light the better off we will be and the easier we 
can get what we want. It is all right to have the two sets of cur- 
tains, but first understand what each set is to do. One set will do 
for one thing while the other is for a different purpose altogether. 
We know that we want diffusion or softness at times. Now the 
natural question would be what shades or curtains. will produce this 
softness. There can be one answer to that question, and that is 
“a curtain that will soften the light but not close it out of the 
room.” There can ‘be but one curtain that would do this, and that 
would be white. Now, do not think because the curtain was white 
when it was first placed on the light that it will do for ever and 
eternally. It will not, for it catches dust, and if the light leaks, 
which is more than probable, it will have dust streaks all through 
it, and after a time it becomes a dirty yellow or brown. When 
this stage is reached it closes out more or less of the light, which 
is quite a different matter from diffusing it, or making the effect 
softer. The more colour there is to the shades of curtains the more 
of a concentrated effect will result where the shades are used. For 
diffusion the light should not be made smaller, nor any part of 
it closed out, but all of the light should pass through white screens 
or sifted through. . The effect of this can be seen by looking into 
the dark corners of.a room, while the light comes through a, window, 
which has not been covered with a screen. Then take a white 
screen and place over the window, and see the dark corners become 
higher illuminated, with greater detail in them. Now comes the 
question, “But if the light is screened in this way will it not make 
the exposure longer?” 


Opaque Curtains for Concentration. 

No, but the reverse. It makes it necessary to give somewhat less 
time than where the stronger light is used. Remember we are to 
time for the shadows. When the light is open the dark corners (or 
shadows) are so deep that there is but little or no detail in them. 
But when the white screen is placed over the windows the shadows 
become more luminous and full of detail. When this is done the 


time which is still for the shadows may be less, for it 


is for d 


that we expose, and if the shadows are lighter we require less - 


to get the detail. 
for the concentrating curtains. We all 
centrate means to close up, to make 
certain things and accentuate others. 


So much for diffusing curtains, ] 
understand to | 
smaller, to 
How is this to be d& 


elimi 


There can be but one way to concentrate the light on any - 


of the 
its falling on that part of 
is this to be done? 
the su 
the subject. 
and tha 


he face, and nowhere else, 
Why, by making the light smaller 


ace and that is to make the part small enough to alloy 


Now, | 
and moy 


ject up closer to it so that the light will not spread all < 
There can be but one way to make the light smal 
is to close off part of it. This can be done only by hay 


curtains that are absolutely opaque, so that no light can ¢ 


through them, 
the ligh 
course, the remaining par 
concentrate at some particular part of the face. 
of concentration. Now, if the operator understands 
these two classes of curtains he will have no trouble 


When such curtains are drawn over any part 
that part of the light is closed out of the room, and, 
is smaller, and, being smaller, it > 
There is the suc 


the uses 
in secur 


the effects he is after. I have found many operators who th 
they are closing off the light when they draw a white curtain o 
the light, while others think they are making the effect of li 
softer by drawing an opaque curtain over the light. These are b 
wrong. If the soft effect is wanted use the curtain that will m: 


the light soft—white. 


If a concentrated effect is wanted use 


curtain that will concentrate the light, which is, of course, 


opaque curtain. 
curtains, and find them very satisfactory. 


Management of the Lighting. 


I use very dark green on my light for the opac 


In making up the lighting for each face, there should be a dl 
stidy made of all faculties which go toward ma king up 7 


character of that face. It is found that the face 
decided marking of character. It will likely be to ¢ 


has a vé 


e advante 


of the subject to have this character modified or soften 
if so here is where the white curtains come into pl. 
But, on the other hand, if the character is found rat 


insipid and weak it will likely be to the advantage o 


is shown. still stronger, 


hose wishing to try it are welcome, First, I have the 


10 be. 
to the fact that on one subject I had to concentrateéthe 


another case I wanted a softer effect, and placed the su’ 


he effect with the diffusing curtains. 
subject at whatever point the chair happens to be. 


the subj 


0 concentrate the light more and accentuate the character tl 
I will suggest my plan of procedure, a 


subject s¢ 


imself under the light at whatever point the posing chair happe 
It is, of course, at different stations in the room, owi 


light moi 


and in doing so had to place the subject nearer to it, while 


ject farth 


rom the light, opening all of the opaque curtain, and softeni 
Therefore I say seat t 
Next, arran 


he light so that it falls on the face from an angle of abou 


» 45 degree 


To do this quickly all that is necessary is to notice the shadow fro 
the nose, and when it falls away from the nose towards the corn 


of the mouth the light will be about right. Next have 
turn towards the light until there appears in the shadow 
dart of light, known as the catch light. 


the subje 
eye a smé 


When this point is reach 


have the subject rest for a moment or so while you study the lightin 
If the lines appear abnormally deep it is because you are using t 


concentrated effect of light. 
arrange it again so that it falls on the face from an 
degrees. And I will say here that the direction the light 
trolled entirely by the arrangement of the opaque curtains 


Move the subject farther from it ar 


angle of ! 
falls is co: 
. The whi 


curtains are to soften the light, remember. After the opaque curtail 


have been drawn so tha 
the corner of the light, and the catch has been secured 
lines of the face again, I they are still too strong move 
from the light and proceed as before, but if they appear 


the shadow from the nose falls towar 
, notice th 


him farthe 
about whe 


is natural next look at the deepest shadows. and likely they, will t 


too deep for the highest lights. 


they come together in better harmony. 


If so, draw the white curtains unt 
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ff when the subject is first seated the light seems too soft or flat, 
we the subject nearer the light and concentrate it more, or, in 
er words, make the light smaller. This will have to be done in 
her case if the right direction of light is secured (45 degrees). But 


there will be little trouble if the nature of the two sets of curtains 
is understood. The opaque for concentrating and controlling the 
direction of light takes in falling on the face, and the white for soften- 
ing that light after the direction of it has been secured. 


THE BASIS OF THREE - COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(Translated from Das Atelier.) 
Continued from P. 491. 


= fundamental colours which three-colour photography must use, 
d what the difference is between the physiological and the artists’ 
imaries, can be easily determined from what has already been 
id, and from the diagrams of the colour circle. The three colours 
lich are symmetrical as regards the centre, form the artist’s primary 
lours, for it necessitates as far as possible equal purity of all the 
mpound colours, and the equilateral triangle includes the greatest 
ssible area. 

It may possibly appear that the arrangement of the colours on the 
cle is to some extent permissible, and dependent to a great extent 
‘the subjective sensation. This is, however, not the case. First of 
, Hering’s fundamental colours’are arranged at four points, which 
ast be 90 deg. from one another, and which can be determined with 
lerable certainty, and can be objectively prepared, which is not the 
se with the Young-Helmholtz primaries. 
If we think of, according to Hering (*), a series of colours which 
adually merge from yellow through green into blue—that is, w’ hich 
mespond to the yellow and blue parts of the spectrum, there is 
mething common to all except the end members of the series; that 
‘they all contain green. The pure green, however, is a distinctive 
int'in the series, in so far that it is different to all the colours on 
ie side, as it contains no yellow; also it differs from the colours on 
e other side in that it contains no blue. It corresponds, therefore, 
‘the position in the series where the admixture of yellow is wanting, 
id where the admixture of blue iz not yet recognisable. For this 
msation, therefore, which contains neither blue nor yellow, we 
ve a special name; for we cannot talk of a yellowish blue nor of a 
ueish yellow, for we not only cannot see in it these two colours 
Fonce, but not any of them. The relative simplicity of this green 
msation, compared with the two-colour composition of its neigh- 
murs, gives it a distinctive place in the above series of colours. 
There are three other colours besides this green, namely, red, blue 
d yellow, which can occur without any tinge of any other colour. 

Red and green, and on the other hand, yellow and blue, can 
aver be seen in a colour; they shut one another out, and were thus 
led “Opposing colours” by Hering, a term which he preferred 
) the usual term, “complementary.” 
These four colours, which obviously have nothing to do with the 
hysiological rimary colours of Young-Helmholtz, an which should 
ot be confounded with the latter, may be easily obtained by the aid 
fa series of coloured papers or transparent films. They form, as 
lready stated, four definitely determined points in the colour circle. 
the correctness of the choice of the colours may be determined by 
leans of colour-top sectors; for réd and green on the one hand, and 
Iue and yellow on the other, should combine to form white. But 
te four quadrants must be filled with intermediate colours, which is 
ither difficult. 
There is no doubt that midway between red and yellow must lie 
A orange, which shall equally excite the red and yellow sensation ; 
ut this cannot be accurately determined, for the regions of the sen- 
ation red-orange and orange-yellow are too great. The estimation 
i this mean orange by mixture of equal parts of red and yellow is 
lso not permissible, as it is questionable whether the chosen colours 
ve of equal colouring power—that is, of equal saturation. With the 
id of the colour circle, red and green, and also the blue and yellow, 
lay be chosen so that they are of equal saturation; thus, that when 
‘xed in equal quantities they produce white; whether, however, 
oth pairs of colours will satisfy this requirement, is questionable. 
A tolerably satisfactory way to attain this end is, however, the 


* E. Hering, ‘‘Die Lehre vom Lichtsinn.” Wien, 1878. 


following: If three colours, a, 0, and c, on the periphery of the circle 
—thus, of equal saturation—form white, they must be symmetrically 
divided, and the centre of gravity of such a triangle must be in the 
centre, O. If, however, instead of b a colour $1 is chosen, which is 
about 20 degs. to one side, white will not be formed by the ad- 
mixture, but a whiteish violet corresponding to gravity point s, of the 
system a, b1, c. If white, however, is to be the result, the satura- 
tion of a and 6! must be reduced; instead of the 
saturated colours mixed with white, the shades lying on the radii 
a o and b1 be used. Putting it mechanically, the weight 
from a and b! must be shifted along the radii to a/ b// so that the 
centre of gravity of the new system falls at O. A mixture of 0.6 of 
saturated blue with 0.4 of white, corresponds, as shown by the figure 
to the blue at at, and since the brightness as already mentioned is 
perceived in logarithmic progression, this blue makes far too white an 
impression ; it appears too bright, just as though it were formed of 0.8 
of white and 0.2 of blue. 

From these considerations it will be seen that three colours which 
do not lie symmetrically can only form white or a neutral grey, when 
the saturation of one or other of the colours is lowered to a very great 
extent. And, inversely, it may be said, that when three colours, 
which appear equally saturated and pure, are mixed in equal parts 
in a colour top, and give a neutral grey, then it is a sign that they 
approximately lie symmetrically on the colour circle. 

Such mixing experiments offer a ready means of the choice of three 
colours which are symmetrical, for if we choose from a number of 
apparently equally saturated colour papers, three, which, when 
mixed in sectors of 120 deg. on the top, give a grey, their colours 
answer to the above requirements. 

By choosing an ultramarine blue, a vermilion red, a yellowish 
green, and a yellow which is as saturated as and complementary to 
the blue, any desired shade may be produced on a colour top. For 
instance, if the blue and yellowish green are mixed, a blue green 
will be obtained which is complementary to the vermilion red; that 
is, at the other end of the diameter drawn from this red; from 
equal parts of this red and blue crimson will be obtained that lies: 
midway between them. 

The next point to consider is how the colours are to be split up by 
photography. Every colour has to be divided into three colours— 
the artist’s primaries—by suitable plates of filters. On each plate 
must, speaking generally, two of these colours be reproduced bright, 
like white, whilst the third must be inactive like black. This is 
obviously only possible when each two colours have a range of spec- 
trum colours in common, which are wanting in the third. In the 
spectrum there are, however, present almost only red, green and blue 
rays, and by these the colours of the substances are actually prs- 
duced, whilst the intermediate colours, yellow, blue-green and violet, 
scarcely play any part. An object, for instance, appears yellow or 
blue-green, because it principally reflects green and red, or green and 
blue rays. In the photographic splitting up of the colours these rays 
need alone be considered. 

If we imagine a colour circle composed of pigmentary colours, and 
determine those zones which reflect the above-mentioned spectrum 
rays, we obtain a diagram as in Fig. 4. It must be remembered that. 
violet and purplish red pigments are produced by the red and violet 
rays, and that every pigmentary colour which has the same hue from 
the spectrum red to a vermilion of A 600, and every colour from the 
spectrum violet to ultramarine at 2 460 are indebted for their colour 
to the mixture of spectrum red and blue. 

The three colours which are symmetrical, and which in photography 
answer to the above requirements, can only lie in the points, a, b 
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sand c, and correspondent therefore to the fundamental colour system, 
‘crimson yellow and blue green. 

Many experiments have completely confirmed this view, for it is 
quite impossible to photograph any other three or only half sym- 
metrical colours, so that two are dense in the negative, whilst the 
third appears like black. These experiments also prove that in the in- 
terest of a perfect colour disassociation one is compelled to keep pretty 
accurately to the three colours; the point 6 can be shifted to $1, thus 
instead of a neutral yellow choose a greenish yellow in conjunction 
with a blue of a less greenish hue, and a crimson of a redder shade. 

For this reason, in afl methods of three-colour photography we are 
‘limited to one fundamental system. In all three-colour printing 
methods the negative must be printed in the mentioned colours, and 
in ‘three-colour projection the colours of the constituent images are 
formed by the admixture of the two projection filters. Because of the 
symmetry of the colour triangle, the projection filters must be com- 
plementary to the fundamental colours, and therefore ultramarine 
blue, vermilion red, and yellowish green. These colours correspond 
‘to the spectrum colours at wave-lengths 600, 530 and 460. 

In all methods which are based on the combination of material 
images another fundamental system cannot be used, as yellow can- 


Orin 

Fig. 3. 
Rot = Red. Gelbgriin Yellowish-Green. Blau = Blue, 
Orange = Orange. Griin = Green. Violett = Violet. 


Gelb = Yellow, Blaugriin = Blue Green, 


not be produced by the admixture of pigments. As, however, we 
have not sufficiently pure blue-green and purple-red printing inks 
which are stable to light, it is necessary for photomechanical printing 
‘to choose other colours. Instead of ¢ we use cl, and instead of a, a}, 
whence the photographic splitting up of the colours is rendered much 
more difficult and is less complete. As to other disadvantages caused 
by the non-symmetry of these practical methods we cannot here 
‘enter upon. 

It is interesting to compare the above described symmetrical colour 
‘system with that of the physiological fundamental colours. 

Dr. Donath assumes, for instance, that the fundamental colours of 
the Young-Helmholtz theory correspond to the extreme limit of the 
visible red, in the green to A 507 and in the blue to a 475. 

If these colours are plotted out in the colour circle we obtain the 
triangle a, b, c, for the spectrum red is yellower than Hering’s red ; 
the green may be considered as a pure green, and the blue is some- 
what greener than the pure blue. That the position of the colours 
must be correct is seen from the fact that the complementary colour 
to the extreme end is about A 494, and does not thus therefore differ 
much from the chosen green. 

If the colours are equally saturated they give, when mixed, a 
whiteish blue, for the centre of the triangle, a, b, c, lies at s. If 
these three colours are to be used as chromoscope filter colours, the 
saturation of the blue must be so lowered that the shade corresponds 
to the point al, then white will be obtained from a, 1, c, for the 
centre lies at O. The colour of the constituent images will then ve 
the result of the mixture of two filter colours, and will correspond to 


the point m, n, p, or M, pure red (carmine), N, greenish yellow, 
P, blueish green. 

Independent of the very unhappy form of the mixture triangle, 
splitting up of the colours of the original into such components 
quite impossible, for one cannot photograph carmine red and I 
green like white, and at the same time greenish yellow like black 

As a matter of fact in practice, the physiological fundame) 
colours are never chosen for the reproduction filters, but colours 


Big. 4, 


used which experience proves correct, and whieh approximat 
correspond to the above-mentioned system. This is at least the ¢ 
in a Miethe chromescope which the author possesses, 

Finally, it may be remarked that it is quite impossible to split 
the colours of an original into four fundamental colours. It, 
instance, Hering’s four fundamentals are chosen, blue, yellow, gre 
and carmine red, a glance at Fig. 4 will at once show that it is 1 
possible to obtain a negative in which three colours will act like wh 
and the fourth like black, for it is, for instance, quite impossible 
obtain green brighter than yellow. 

Additive and Sub'ractive Filters. 

From the above considerations it ought to be clear that with 

processes of colour photography, that because it is essential to 1 


Gelb 


Grin 
Fig. 5, 


the same fundamental colours, the same filters must be used for # 
negatives, and thus a difference between the additive and subtracti 
filters is not correct. 

Ti we had suitable dyes the material images—as shown above 
would combine according to the same laws as the optical images, at 
it is not apparent why the constituent images of the same colo 
should be of different quality. This, however, does not exclude #] 
fact that in practice the intensity of filters must be altered, in ord 
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influence the colour gradation of the negatives, exactly as in black 
J white pho ography the character of the negative is altered to 
{ the printing process. 
ff, however, the fundamental colours are altered, then the con- 
tuent pictures must be altered and the filters moditied. 

[his is the reason why in three-colour printing—for which the 
mmetrical colour system cannot be used—other filters than those 
sd for three-colour projection. The expressions, “additive” and 
ubtractive” filters are not happy, for this leads one to conclude 
xt the necessity of having two different hinds of filters is due to 
essential difference between additive and subtractive colour mix- 
es. Perhaps the terms, “three-colour print” and “three-colour 
ht” filters would be better. 

As regards the colour of the taking filter it should be first noted 
at this may differ considerably, and yet equal results be obtained, 
‘the spectroscopic behaviour of the filters must be adjusted to the 
ites. A yellow filter, as is well known, may give the same results 
th an erythrosine plate, as a green filter with a pinachrome plate. 


2 


Blue 

Blue Green 
Green 

Yellow Green 
Yellow 


White Light. 


Orange 
Red 


With panchromatic plates, on the other hand, the colour of the 
ter must be very closely allied to the fundamental colours. Let us 
ke a white surface, F. Fig. 6, on which are painted a series 01 
lours of equal saturation and purity, and so that the succession of 
lours falls as in the colour circle, and let A be the yellow-green 
fer interposed during exposure; if the latter is correctly made the 
gative N will be shaded off on each side of the yellow-green. The 
king filter must be so made that the yellow-green colour, a, acts like 
ite; red, orange-red, blue-green and blue pigments must act like 
ack, and the pure green and yellow be reproduced with half the 
msity of the yellow-gresn. According to the law the colour mix- 
res, the filter will have a yellow-green colour as at a, and the 
gative will correspond at that place to the proportion of yellow- 
een in the pigment. a 

The taking filter A is thus complementary to the fundamental 
lour. 

If from this negative a transparency P is made and projected 
Tough a green screen R, there will be formed on the screen S an 


image corresponding in gradation to the negative in the colour of 
the filter R. 

If this image is to represent the proportion of green in the pigment 
colour, and thus serve as one of the constituent images in the re- 
production, it must correspond in colour to the green photographic- 
ally isolated from the pigment colour—that is to say, the projection 
filter R and the taking filter A must be of the same colour. 

It does not follow from this that the two filters can be changed 
cne with the other. For independent of the different saturation the 
taking filter must have certain definite spectroscopic qualities, whilst 
in the projection filter the hue alone has to be considered. 

Many have tried to derive the colour of the taking filters from the 
Young-Helmholtz colour theory, and enunciated the law that “ each 
of the three taking plates excites one group of nerve fibrils, the filters 
must therefore be so chosen that they transmit the rays of the 
spectrum in the intensity ratios of Kénig’s primary sensation curves.” 
These curves are shown in Fig. 7. They express the intensities in 
which the very saturated fundamental colours, red, green and violet 
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Fig. 7. 


must be mixed so that the sensation of the spectrum colours must 
be produced. The curve R corresponds to the intensity ratios of the 
red; the curves, G and V, the intensities of the green and violet 
fundamental colours. _ 

If the above views are followed it is determined that the ordinates 
corresponding to each spectrum colour is the measure of the trans- 
parency of the filter. If the transmitted spectrum rays are mixed, the 
colours obtained will be the colours of the filters. The red curve R 
corresponds thus to a filter, which principally transmits yellow, 
orange and yellowish-green light, less red and green, but some 
blue-violet. The colour of this filter will therefore be a brownish 
yellow, for pigments only appear pure yellow when they reflect or 
transmit the whole of the spectral green and red. 

Such a filter may be easily obtained by mixing a solution of 
acridine yellow and naphthol green. It is obviously absurd to use 
this filter for trichromatic work, for even with a perfect pan- 
chromatic plate it would give perfectly useless results. This obser- 
vation again shows that the Young-Helmholtz theory cannot be 
satisfactorily employed in three-colour work. 


SPECTRO AND COLOUR’ SENSITOMETRY. 


+—_— 


A SUGGESTED METHOD OF COLOUR SENSITOMETRY. 


. SEDDIG, in the “ Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Photographie,” 
rites : — 

Newton’s colour triangle is usually projected by means of 
ree triangies in the fundamental colours red, green, and indigo blue, 
d superimposed on ‘he screen so that each triangle shades off from 
€ apex to the base, and so that the maxima of brightmess for 
ch colour lies in a different correr of the triangle. 

Experiments to obtain a perfectly continuous and, for each triangle, 
ual gradation of brightness, present considerable difficulties, for 
ither shaded transparencies nor wedge-shaped troughs filled with 
ey solutions and placed in front of each triangle, gave satisfactory 
sults. Rotating sectors were not used because it was found tnat 
e-same effect could be obtained in the simplest and most perfect 
ly by suitable diaphragms. 

The method of diaphragming is schematically shown in sme, ale In 
is diagram @ c is a section of a trianguiar diaphragm in which 


the apex is at c and the base at a. In the middle between a ¢ and 
the projections lens O is placed a diaphragm B which reaches only 
to the axis m ml. The effect of this stop is that the apex of the 


8 


Fig. t. 


triangle ¢ is illuminated by the whole of the objective, and therefore 
with maximum brilliancy, whilst for the other parts of the triangle 
part of the objective is stopped out; for the centre part m1 m} of she 
triangle, for instance, haif the lens is used, so that these parts will 
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only be projected on the screen with half the luminosity, till finally 
for a the whole lens is stopped out, so that there is actually no light 
from the base. 


Fig. 2 shows aa apparatus constructed on these lines. On the 


right are the three triangular diaphragms, which are illuminated 
means of an arc lamp, the light of which is diffused with a gro 
glass screen, and each of which corresponds to ac in Fig. 1. To 
left are the three projection lenses which are adjustable ‘towa 
the optical axis by micrometer screws, so that the three trian; 
may be conveniently superimposed. In the middle of the appare 
are the half-shadow diaphragms which correspond to B in Fig. 1. | 
colour filters, which require very careful adjustment, are placed ¢] 
in front of the lenses. 

By superposition of the shaded triangles there is formed on 
screen one single triangle, which shows in the three corners the ¢h 
fundamental colours, and includes in between the other colours of 
Newton-Helmholtz colour triangle. The white of the centre is y 
difficult to obtain, because of its small extent and the distract 
colour action of the other colours. 

This principle of half-shadow diaphragms ought to be applica 
to other purposes, as, for instance, in the construction of a sens’ 
meter for photographic plates, the density giving powers of wh 
to different intensities of light have to be measured. For such 
instrument only the part a c in Fig. 1 would need to be construe 
with a rectangular aperture which could be perfectly illuminated 
diffused light. In the position O in Fig. 1 would be placed { 
plate to be tested. With this arrangement could, for instance, 
obtained in the simplest manner the decrease of density of the em 
sions for different coloured lights of equally decreasing intensity, 


A METHOD OF SPECTRO-SENSITOMETRY. 
A paper by Ed. Belin, communicated to the French Photographic Society. 


Onz of the most essential of all the indispensable tests in photo- 
graphy and one of the most important is undoubtedly that of the 
sensitiveness of preparations to light, not only from the quantitative, 
but also from the qualitative, point of view—that is to say, their 
sensitiveness to spectrum lights. 

The measurement of this sensitiveness has been the subject of 
considerable study and work, notable amongst: which are the re- 
searches of the International Congress of 1889 and 1900, of Hurter 
and Driffield, of Dr. Eder, and, more recently, that of MM. Mon- 
pillard and Callier. 


known and always the same whatever may be the photomet 
standard or the ordinate under consideration. 

The apparatus which we then suggested was a spectrograph fitt 
with a diffraction grating, in front of the collimator slit bei 
a shutter with a sinusoidal movement. 

After an exposure of 30 seconds to an incandescent lamp 
10 c.p. and 110 volts, the plate (when developed) bore one pa 
reduced, the outline of which corresponded to a curve general 
traced by points. 

Good as this method was, and although simple and giving in 


Fic. 1.—The Complete Apparatus. 


Since the congress of 1900, M. Lieut.-Colonel Houdaille has pre- 
sented to the permanent commission some results of great impor- 
tance, not only on the sensitiveness of emulsions, but also on 
developers; also a rational method of measurement and a sensi- 
tometer, experience of which has proved its value. 

Cons-dering, then, as exact both this and Scheiner’s method, the 
author does not propose to treat here of the measurement of the 
sensitiveness of photographic preparations to white light, nor of 
the standard light, which has been so well studied by MM. Feéry, 
Fouché, and Monpillard, but simply of the measurement of the 
sensitiveness of orthochromatic plates by a spectro-sensitometer. 

In March, 1902, we presented to the permanent committee of the 
International Congress a method called sinusoidal spectro-sensito- 
metry, based on the following principle: the measurement of the 
sensitiveness of an orthochromatic plate, by photographing a normal 
spectrum unequally illuminated as to its height, the ratio of the 
quantity of light by two points on the same ordinate being exact y 


Fic. 2.—Exposure Disc—Front of Collimate 


cations always comparable, it was objected that, without diagram 
the readings were difficult, for the ordinates of two points were ni 
proportional to the corresponding times of exposure. Dr. Bir 
proposed to substitute for the sinusoidal shutter one pierced wit 
an aperture in the form of a right-angled isosceles triangle, in su 
a way that one side of the angle was parallel to the slit. , 

If this shutter was set in motion, the result would be a cur 
somewhat similar to the last, but such that the ordinates were pr 
portional to the times of exposure, and so that the sensitivene 
could be measured, without a diagram, simply by means of a pa 
of compasses. 

Another objection, however, now cropped up, and that was # 
mechanical difficulty of making an apparatus, which should ha 
a uniform rectilinear alternating movement. It is true it could | 
effected with a cam, but this wears out very rapidly, and # 
correctness of its movement has been contested. 

At the International Congress at Liége a form of shutter W 
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proposed, formed of a disc pierced with apertures of triangular 
form, and calculated in such a manner as to maintain the ratio of 
the ordinates to the times of exposure. A new modification has 
since been made. 

Before the presentation of the apparatus to the congress of Liége, 
at the same sitting the meeting, on the proposition of M. Houdaille, 
repealed the tule formulated by Colonel Goulier and M. de la 
Baume-Pluvinel, according to which the quantity of silver reduced 


Sensito-metric jigures. 


AY Z : B Cc D 


Seven gradations with the base of 2 were chosen—that is to say, 
2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, and 128. These numbers corresponding, then, 
to the quantities of light received by the sensitometer degrees, 
7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 gives the sensitometer degrees in inverse ratio 
to the density. 

The spectro-sensitometer is composed of three essential parts: 
(1) a standard light, (2) spectrographic apparatus, and (3) a shutter 
mounted in front of the slit. 


Light ratios. 


HH’ 
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Fic. 5.—Ortho Plate of greater sensitiveness to yellow than to blue, and capable of being used without a screen. 


n a plate is proportional, not to the absolute value of the ratio 
of the light received to the light transmitted, but to the logarithm 
a this ratio. This measure, generally called “blackness” or 

Opacity,” received then the name of “density.” 

As then the sensitiveness may be accurately valued by this 
density, it was only logical that the divisions of our ordinates 
should not be proportional to the light received, but to the 
logarithms of the same. The sensitiveness and the density should 
thus to some extent be a common measure. 


The source of light first adopted was the secondary standard 
adopted by the permanent committee, ‘but since then an electric 
incandescent lamp actuated by accumulators has been adopted, as 
it has been found sufficiently constant. This lamp is mounted on 
a one-metre slide, graduated in half centimetres. 

Between this lamp and the spectrograph is placed a 10mm. cell, 
with parallel sides, to receive solutions for selective screens. 

After some hesitation a transmission diffraction grating was 
chosen, the replica being mounted on a quartz plate. The two 
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lenses were also of quartz, the focus of the collimator 10cm., and 
that of the objective 50cm, In front is a parallel-jawed slit, which 
can be opened or closed by a micrometer screw and a graduated 
head. 

The shutter is a disc of very thin metal pierced by two apertures 
cut according to the curve described above. This disc is mounted 
in front of the slit in such a manner that when the disc revolves 
the slit is completely uncovered for an instant, and then gradually 
closed by the rotation of the disc. The latter is actuated by a 
pulley or wheel of 15cm. diameter. 

When the slit is completely uncovered, the spectrum is d5mm. 
high and 112mm. long, from A to H, and is received on a 13cm. 
by 18cm. plate, placed in a slide, so that the photographic image 
can pass the limits of the visible spectrum and the sensitiveness be 
studied in the infra red and ultra violet. 

The method of using the apparatus is very simple. After it has 
been seen on the ground glass of the camera that the lamp is burn- 
ing properly, and the whole apparatus is in correct adjustment, 
a plate is placed in the slide and the shutter set going. 

As regards the time of exposure, this varies, of course, according 
to the light and the distance of the same; but under normal con- 
ditions and with a 10-c.p. lamp at 33cm. from the slit, the mean 
exposure is thirty minutes. 

If the plate is then developed, the negative will give a curve, 
but without any indication which will enable one to read it. It 
is necessary, then, to impress on the plate after exposure and before 
development a very exact diagram exactly reproduced, indicating 
the principal divisions of the spectrum according to the Fraun- 
hofer lines, and dividing its height into seven equal parts corre- 
sponding to one degree of the sensitometer. The illumination of 
each degree is half of the preceding and double that of the following 
one, 

It is hardly necessary to insist on the necessary precautions of 
drawing this diagram very exactly, but it is reproduced by collo- 
dion. The negative thus obtained is intensified, blackened with 
sulphydrate and cut to 13cm. by 18cm. so as to exactly coincide 
with the image of the spectrum. 

To impress this scale on the plate, it is only necessary to press 
into contact with the plate and expose for a second to the dark 
room lamp. On development, the characteristic curve of sensitive- 
ness will be obtained on the diagram. 

It will be found that for the majority of orthochromatic plates 
there are two maxima, separated by a very distinct minimum; the 
action extends beyond H1 with chlorides of silver, and it is very 
easy to determine the absorptions of selective screens. The instru- 
ment can also be used to compare different sources of light. 

With regard to reading the curves thus obtained, there is one 
very important point to determine, and that is the tint that is to 
be adopted as the limit. 

Dr. Eder assumes that the sensitometer degree of a plate is the 
last degree visible by reflection from a white surface. This was 
accepted, but the permanent committee of the congress has rejected 
it and adopted a normal grey. The new measures have made the 
measurement of the opacity indispensable, and this Eder refines as 
the ratio of the incident to the transmitted light. 

Several instruments have, been proposed for this purpose, such 
as the micro-photometer of Hartmann, Marten’s photometer, and 
Monpillard’s opacity comparator. All these instruments are based 
on visual examination, which gives results varying with each 
individual observer. 

MM. Bouasse, Féry, Precht, and Stenger use a thermopile, based 
on the galvanometric deviations when the opacity of the film varies 
between the source and the couple. This method was tried, and 
whilst the results were very uncertain, the author recommends 
this method. 

Two other methods have been tried, an ingenious one suggested 
by M. Braun, which requires further trial, and a new one devised 
by the author, of which full details will be given: later. 

Generally, if the plates examined are to be subsequently used 
for practical negative work, the opacities ought always to be 
measured by a light analogous to that which will be used for 
printing. Between this light source and the plate examined, one 
ought always to insert a screen, only passing those rays corre- 
sponding to the maximum of sensitiveness. Moreover, the sen- 


sitiveness of a plate should be indicated on the box by the mam 
facturer by numbers corresponding to the maximum and the way 
length of the corresponding light. Finally, manufacturers shoul 
paste on the bottom of the box a few lines in explanation of th 
numbers. 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated i 
Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The followiny applications for patents have been applied fo 
from July 23-28 :— 
Fium-Drevetoping Apparatus.—No. 16,706. Improved apparatu 

for use in developing, fixing, rinsing, and drying of phote 
graphic films. Anthony Fodor and Arthur Kitson, 11, South 
ampton Buildings, London. ; i 

CrnrMatoGRAPHS.—No. 16,771. Improvements in _cinematograp 
apparatus. Henry William Joy, 5, Brown Street, Marke 
Street, Manchester. 

Kirt or Barnoon PHorograrHy.—No. 16,812. Improved metho 
of producing correct contour maps, plans, and military posi 
tions and the like on the basis of kite or balloon photography 
applicable also to the production of photographic coast survey 
from on board a ship. Theodore Scheimpflug, 46, Lincoln’s Im 
Fields, London. 

Dark Sumes.—No. 76,892. Improvements in and relating t 
photographic dark slides and plate-holders. Alfred Edwart 
Briggs, 27, Chancery Lane, London. ; : 

Camera ATTACHMENTS. — No. 16,923. Improvements in camer: 
attachments. Willis Eugene Phillips, Norfolk House, Norfoll 
Street, Strand, London. 


COMPLETH SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Serr-DrvELopPine Prarus.—No. 8,911, 1905. The invention consists 
of an application to the back of a plate or roll-film of ¢ 
developer which may be prepared in two parts, kept separat 
on the plate or film, and which contains borax or boric acid as 
a constituent. The patentees refer to Backelandt’s patent 
No. 1,201, 1888) and to that of Thornton (No. 17,292, 1899) 
but their invention is put forward as essentially different from 
either of these. They prepare a concentrated developing 
mixture in a thick or semi-fluid condition, and containing, as 
a preservative and alkaline constituent, borax, boracic acid, ot 
a soluble borate, and this mixture we spread on the back 1 
the plate, film, or tie like. They allow the developing com 
position to dry, and if, after such a plate or film has beer 
exposed in the camera, it is immersed in water, the watel 
will dissolve the backing and so become itself a developing 
fluid. The following mixture for backing is convenient in use: 

INT SE GM iaatiss pot tees ceeatny ates cedsciss 2 grains. 
Myr equ iIMON\.5..c--erreeresnceedene eve 5 grains. 
Metabisulphite of potassium. $-1 grain. 


Bromide o. notassium .. : $ grain. 
(Bona, seactientn cence hier 10-20 grains. 
Gum or other suitable colloid ..... 4 grain. 


Water, sufficient to make a thin paste. 
These materials are ground together, applied to the back of the 
plate, and allowed to dry. The quantity stated above is suffi 
cient for a “quarter-plate.” When the composition is to be 
applied to the back of a “roll film,” it is necessary to so adjust 
the constituents as to secure flexibility. The inventors quad 
ruple the above quantities (except the gum) and mix the 
ingredients with fifty drops of gum arbic mucilage, four 
drops of glycerine or syrupy glucose, and sufficient water. 
This quantity of mixture will serve for coating the back of an 
ordinary “six-exposure” quarier-plate roll film. Instead of 
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incorporating all the constituents of the mixture, sometimes 
keep separate the reducing and alkaline constituents, and spread 
these on adjacent areas on the back of the plate, film, or the 
like. Composition as given above may be divided into two 
or more constituents as follows: The two grains metol and the 
five grains hydroquinone and the metabisulphite of potassium 
may be mixed with a little gum, and spread on a portion of 
the plate. The borax, or accelerator, similarly treated at 
another, and the bromide, naturally occupying less space, may 
be placed apart, from whence it can be removed by scraping 
or sponging before development, should this course be deemed 
desirable. Similarly, the other constituents may be adjusted 
or proportioned by the operator, A thin coating or wash of 
gum arabic or sugar in solution, or a mixture of both, is a 
protection which is applied over the developing composition 
when exposure to trying atmospheric conditions is anticipated. 
In order to avoid excessive reflection of light from the back 
through the plate in the case of the single composition, and 
an unequal reflection in the case of the developer in 
separate constituents, a “light absorptive” layer is placed 
Detween the support and the developing materials; but 
in certain cases the “light absorption” layer, may be 
between the sensitive film and the support, but the 
inventors make no claim to the combination of sensitive film, 
absorptive layer, and support, as same forms the subject of 
Oakley’s patent, No. 2,986, of 1895. In the former case the 
“‘light-absorptive” material may be either a transparent colour, 
a sheet of opaque substance or a pigment, in the second case 
a dye or stain that will wash out during development and 
fixation. As an cxample of the light-absorptive medium which 
is interposed between the sensitive stratum and the support, 
the following is given: — 

Gelatine, loz. 

Water, 160z. 
Dissolve by heat and add :— 

Crocein scarlet, 3.B. 5 grains. 
The solution is applied to the support and dried before coating 
with sensitive emulsion. Sometimes collodion or the like is 
used as a vehicle for the colour. For coating the back of the 
plate a similar composition is used, or, in place of the crocein 
“scarlet or other dye, lampblack or other suitable pigment. 
When our developing composition forms one unbroken covering 
over the back of the plate or film, it is convenient to incor- 
porate the “light-absorptive” material with the developing 
constituents; in this case 1-10 grain crocein or lampblack or 
other suitable dye or pigment is added to the developing 
mixture described above. Im order to carry out the invention 
as applied to “roll film” with certainty of success under all 
climatic conditions, it is necessary to interpose an impervious 
medium between the convolutions of the film, otherwise the 
developing composition might act on the sensitive stratum. 
The black “needle paper” ordinarily used to protect “ roll 
film” from light is seldom or never sufficiently impervious to 
chemical action, but is rendered sufficiently impervious by 
drawing it through a celluloid varnish or the like. William 
Fraser Claughton Kelly, 22, Winchendon Road, Fulham, 
London, §.W., and John Arthur Bentham, 51, Claverton 
Street, London. 

FLASHLIGHT.—No. 22,294, 1905. The invention is a box for the 
combustion of magnesium powder, provided with valves for the 
escape of the fumes to the outer air. Letter a indicates the 
Ibox in which the combustion takes place, such box being 
closed in front, and capable of being raised or lowered as 
wisual in slides inthe upright, b, such movement being facilitated 
iby the employment of a counterweight, c, connected to the 
‘box, a, by the cord, d, passing over pulleys, e. In the box, 
a, and preferably at the top thereof, may be a slot or slots 
provided with flaps or valves, 7, normally closed by counter- 
‘weights, s, or other suitable means, and capable of opening 
iinwardly under atmospheric pressure upon the production of 
‘a partial yacuum within the box. The pump for producing 
‘such vacuum may be of any suitable construction, and may 
‘consist, for example, of a box, f, having a portion of its sides 
collapsible, as shown at g, the said box, f, being provided with 


a suitable outlet valve at and inlet valve at i, the outlet 
being connected by flexible or other pipes or tubes to a venti- 
lating shaft or chimney. This box, f, may be either attached 
to the stand, j, of the instrument, or may be placed in any 
other convenient position, and may be operated by the hand 
or foot of the attendant; in the drawing a handle, &, is shown 
for raising and lowering the lid, J, so as to expand or contract 
the collapsible sides, g. If not secured to the stand, j, the box 
or pump, 7, may be connected to the box, a, by means of a 
flexible pipe or tube, m. The said pipe, m, is preferably 
capable of being readily connected to and disconnected from 
an expansion box, n, which may be placed at the lower end 
of a pipe, p, depending from the bottom of the box, a, and 
which expansion box may be provided with an outlet valve, ¢, 
controlled by a light spring, v, permitting a slight escape ef 


J 


air from the said box into the room when the pressure within 
the apparatus is momentarily increased by the combustion. 
The action of the apparatus is as follows: After the fumes 
have been produced in the vox, a, the operator lifts the handle, 
i, thus closing the valve at h, opening the valve at 7, and 
drawing the fumes into the box, f, through the pipe, p, 
expansion box, n, and flexible pipe, m; atmospheric air then 
flows into the box, a, through the aforesaid valves, 7, in the 
roof, or other part of the said box, a, replacing the gases with- 
drawn by the pump. On the lowering of the handle, k, the 
valve at i closes and the gases drawn into the box, f, are 
expelled through the valve at /. The number of strokes of the 
pump necessary depends upon its size and the volume of gases 
produced. If the pipe, m, be uisconnected, the box, a, can 
still be used in the manner usual in flashlight photography with- 
out conveying away the fumes. Harry Kirby, 21, John 
William Street, Huddersfield. 


Forpina Campras.—No. 14,954, 1905. The invention which re- 


quires the figures for its detailed explanation, comprises: (1) 
a holder or “adapter” at the rear of the camera of any suitable 
type or character—for example, after the manner of ‘the 
“adapters” at present in use for containing a film pack or flat 
package consisting of a series of separate flat films provided 
with film operating tabs, which latter extend to the exterior 
of the holder or adapter so as to enable same to be moved 
by the operator; (2) a bellows, one end of which is attached 
permanently to the front—i.c., the side towards the lens—of 
holder or adapter, and the other end of the bellows attached to a 
lens-carrying front; (3) a lens-carrying front attached to the 
bellows, provided with a detachable lens and shutter, the lens 
and shutter being readily detachable or otherwise as desired, 
and also this lens-carrying front may also be provided with a 
special revolving carrier or turn-table arrangement for the lens 


TS 
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size—proclaim it as far from a toy apparatus. 
mechanism is enclosed in the camera, which is fitted with a lens 
working at //2, though for taking the negatives it is, of course, 


so as to enable the lens to be de-centred; (4) means (adapted 
to be extended or collapsed, connecting the holder or adapter 
to the lens-carrying front of such a character as will limit the 
distance which the lens-carrying front can move from the holder 
or adapter, and will hold these parts rigidly in position with 
respect to one another when the camera or apparatus is extended 
ready for use, and which, on the other hand, will enable the 
lens-carrying front and the holder or adapter to be laid flat 
together close to one another in a very compact form, and 
which means will themselves occupy a very small space when 
folded or collapsed. James Alfred Sinclair, 54, Haymarket, 
London, 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


oe 


“The Kino.” Sold by Chas. Zimmermann and Co., 9, St. Mary- 


at-Hill, London, E.C. 


This is a very ingeniously constructed cinematograph of such a 
size that it can be conveniently carried in a case measuring only 
din. by 6in. by 6in., yet its clear, sharp pictures—lcem. by 2cm. in 
The whole of the 


advisable to use //4 as the largest aperture. The film, which can 
be obtained in various lengths up to 15m., is filled in the dark 
slide on a reel, thence brought into the camera, passed down the 
focal plane, and clamped on to a lower reel which is fitted with a 
clockwork arrangement, which automatically reels up the exposed 
film as it is passed throu~h the camera by the action of turning a 
handle. This handle actuates the shutter, which consists of two 
fans, adjustable to any width so that it acts in the same way as a 
focal-plane shutter. 


For development the film is wound on to a flat frame, which will 
lie in any 12in. by 10in. dish, so that there is no difficulty in 
developing, fixing, etc. To make the positive, the negative and a 
positive film are passed together through the camera, the lens being 
directed to any source of light. 

The camera itself is used as the projecting instrument, the full 
aperture of the lens now being used. Any ordinary lantern can be 
used, or a special lantern is supplied if desired. The size of the 
disc obtained varies naturally with the illuminant: with the 
limelight it can be 6ft. by 4ft., with acetylene 5ft. by dft., or with 
an ordinary incandescent gas burner 3ft. by 2ft. The results are 
excellent, and there is no flicker practically. 

The whole outfit is well made, neat, and places within the reach 
of everyone, at an extremel- moderate price, an eflicient cinemato- 
graph which may be a source of endless amusement at winter 
parties. 


i} 
| 
| 


A Combined Measure, Bottle, and Funnel. Sold by W. Butcher an 
Sons, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 

An addition to the many useful dark-room accessories which hay 
emanated from this firm has been made by Messrs. Butcher in th 
shape of this piece of apparatus, the purpose and advantages ¢ 
which are almost sufficiently explained in the drawing. The bott 


— 
] 


effectually avoids the difficulty experienced by, some of pourin 
small quantities of liquid from an ordinary bottle, and the doub. 
graduation of the bottle adds to its usefulness when compoundin 
a developer by diluting a strong stock solution. The bottle : 
made in two sizes, 10 and 20 oz., at 1s. and 1s. 3d. respectively, 


Dew D)aterials. 


—_@—_____ 


The Defender Papers. Sold by A. H. Staley and Co., 19, Thavie 


Inn, E.C. 


Some samples of these new papers have been proved by us thi 
last week with good results. The first we tried—a glossy prin 
out paper called “Disco ”—was found to print quickly with a lon 
and somewhat soft scale of gradation. It tones readily both in th 
separate and combined baths to satisfactory colours. 

“Argo” is the name of a developing paper for gaslight worl 
which is issued with various surfaces, and also on tinted pape: 
It is made also in three different varieties of emulsion: “Carbo 
Argo,” for contrasting effects or soft negatives, “ Portrait Argo” fe 
soft effects and contrasting negatives, and “Special Portrait Argo 
for very hard negatives. This large choice between twenty differen 
varieties of surface and three different emulsions will enable an 
worker to obtain any desired result from his negatives, no matte 
of what character they may be. 

The blacks obtained on this paper are excellent in colour an 
rich in depth, and perfectly pure whites are obtainable. Th 
developer we used was not that advised, but one with which we al 
familiar and obtained satisfactory results. 

We also note that ten varieties of “ Monox,” a new bromide pape 
by the same makers, is to be issued, for although arrangement 
have been made for the supply of these papers to the English market 
we understand that they are not yet obtainable. 


————__ o—___ 


9 


“PuncH” on amateur photography :—“A Member of Parliamer 
suggested last week that a representation should be made to th 
Natal military authorities in favour of substituting photography fc 
decapitation. Those, however, who have suffered at the hands 6 
amateur photographers oppose this idea on humanitarian grounds. 


Art the Liverpool Association.—To-morrow (Saturday) an exhibitio 


| of the work of four members of the L.A.P.A., opens at the associé 


tion’s rooms, Eperle Street, and may bé visited free of charge unt 
August 25. The four exhibitors are J. H. Canevali, Dr. Job 
W. Ellis, J. Dudley Johnstone, and John Smith. 
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Doectings of Societies. 


——— 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


August. Name of Society. Subject. 


Hull Photographic Society ..... 
Hackney Photographic Society 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
Hove Camera Club 


Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. she, 
Bradford Photographic Soc. . 


Outing to Lincoln, 

Outing to the Zoo. 

Outing to Middlewood. 

Outing to Washington. 

“The Theory and Practice of Self- 
Toning Papers.” J. J. Griffin & Sons. 

Outing to Hurst Wood. 


Southampton Camera Club ...... Print Competition. 
Hackney Photographie Society Question Box. 
Leeds Camera Club “Metric Weights and Measures.” 


A, H. Rutherford. 
..| Worthing Camera Club. Outing to Angmering and Decoy Ponds. 
..| North Middlesex Photo. Soc, .. Hea on Enlargements ». Direct 


Prints. 


Dews and Dotes. 


A Worn of Thanks.—Mr, A. W. Brooks, advertisement manager 
f the Brirism JouRNAL or PuHotogrRapuy and the B. J. AtMANAc, 
usks us to express his sincere thanks to the many members of the 
photographic trade who have evinced a personal interest in his 
mayoidable absence from business, or have congratulated him on 
ihe success of an operation which he has undergone. We are glad 
to think that others besides ourselves are happy to hear of Mr. 
Brooks’s complete recovery. 


Tan Northern Exhibition, 1907.—The preliminary prospectus and 
miry form of the Northern Photographic Exhibition has just been 
ssued, and is obtainable from the honorary secretary, Mr. C. F. 
Inston, 25, South John Street, Liverpool. The Walker Art Gallery 
has been again placed at the disposal of the management, which will 
ontinue the exhibition from March 22 to April 13 next year. With 
4A committee, presided over by Dr. Thurstan Holland, and served by 
a secretary of the vigour and experience of Mr. Inston, there 
ught to be no doubt of the next year’s northern show accomplishing 
he Herculean task of outdistancing its predecessors. We wish Liver- 
001 all success in 1907. The photographic trade should note that 
pportunity will be given for it to be represented. 


Ecnons of the Southampton Convention are awakened by the 
urrent issue of our Dutch contemporary, “Lux,” edited by Herr 
J. R. A. Schouten, who contributes to this journal, “Eenige 
ndrukken van het 2le congres der 
the U. K.’ gehouden te Southampton.” 


Cuanee of Address—Mr. G. F. Perrins, the Hon. Secretary of 
he West London Photographic Society, has removed from 20, Rockley 
toad, W., to 2, Amhurst Avenue, Ealing, W., where all correspond- 
mee or inquiries should be addressed. 


Ty his Presidential address to the British Association at York, 
rofessor FB. Ray Lankester stated that the invention of the dry 
late, which has made it possible to apply photography freely to 
astronomical work, is the chief cause of the great expansion of 
Stronomy' since 1881. It was the dry plate which made long exposures 
dossible, and thus enabled astronomers to obtain regular records of 
aintly luminous objects, such as nebule and star-spectra. Roughly 
speaking, those visible to the naked eye may he stated as eight 
housand ; this is raised by the use of our best telescopes to a hundred. 
million. But the number which can be photographed is indefinite, 
md depends on length of exposure: a thousand million can 
ertainly be so recorded. By the photographic method hundreds of 
lew variable stars and other interesting objects have been discovered. 
New planets have been detected by the hundred. Up to 1881 two 
mindred and twenty were known. In 1881 only one was found; 
lamely, Stephania, being No. 220, discovered on May 19. Now a 
core at least are discovered every year. More than five hundred are 
low known. 


One of ‘these—Eros (No. 433)—is particularly interest- 


‘Photographic Convention of | 


ing, since it is nearer to the sun than is Mars, and gives a splendid 
opportunity for fixing with increased accuracy the sun’s distance from 
the earth. Two new satellites to Saturn and two to Jupiter have 
been discovered by photography (besides one to Jupiter in 1892 by 
the visual telescope of the Lick Observatory). One of the new 
satellites of Saturn go round that planet the wrong way, thus calling 
for a fundamental revision of our ideas of the origin of the solar 
system. The introduction of photography has made an immense 
difference in spectroscopic work. The spectra of the stars have been 
readily mapped out and classified, and now the motions in the line 
of sight of faint stars can be determined. This “motion in the line 
of sight,” which was discernible but scarcely measurable with accu- 
racy before, now provides one of the most refined methods in 
astronomy for ascertaining the dimensions and motions of the universe. 
Té gives us velocities in miles per second instead of in an angular 
unit to be interpreted by a very imperfect knowledge of the star’s 
distance. The method was in 1881 a mere curiosity, which Huggins 
was almost alone in having examined, though visual measures had 
been begun at Greenwich in 1875, and were continued for many years, 
only to be ultimately found to be affected by systematic error. The 
photographic method started by Vogel in 1887 really has made all the 
difference, and this work is now a vast department of astronomical 
industry. Among other by-products of the method are the “spectro- 
scopic doubles,” stars which we know to be double, and of which we 
can determine the period of revolution, though we cannot separate 
them visually by the greatest telescope. Work on the sun has been 
entirely 1evolutionised by the use of photography. The last decade 
has seen the invention of the spectroheliograph—which simply means 
that astronomers can now study in detail portions of the sun of which 
they could previously only get a bare indication. 


“ HouGurons’ QUARTERLY”? is the title of a new quarterly issued by 
Houghtons’, Limited, intended for amateur photographers. Its aim 
will be to describe and picture the latest novelties in photographic 
apparatus and materials, and it will be sent free to all applicants. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


—— 


Farture of an Enlargement Business.—The first meeting of the 
creditors interested under the failure of Alfred Margand, photogra- 
phic enlarger, carrying on business at 115, Seven Sisters Road, N., 
took place on Tuesday, August 7, at the London Bankruptcy Court, 
under the presidency of Mr. G. W. Williams, assistant official 
receiver. The statement of affairs filed by the debtor disclosed gross 
liabilities amounting to £674 3s. 4d., of which £631 10s. was due 
to unsecured creditors; to fully secured creditors £35, the value of 
the securities being estimated at the same amount. The total liabili- 
ties expected to rank against the estate for dividend were returned 
at £637 3s. 4d., and the assets consisted of stock im trade valued 
at £2. The net assets, after deducting the claims of preferential 
creditors, were returned at nil, thus leaving adeficiency of £637 3s. 4d. 
It appeared that the debtor originally started in business as The 
Columbia Guitar and Zither Company, at New Oxford Street, W., 
and he also gave lessons on the zither. For some time the business 
was successful, but having prosecuted two of his travellers 
for alleged embezzlement, he abandoned the proceedings afterwards, 
with the result that the travellers sued him for malicious prosecu- 
tion, and judgment was obtained against him for £200, and the costs 
of the proceedings also went against him, with the result that he 
now owed about £500 on that account. He tried to make an arrange- 
ment to pay the damages and costs by instalments, but his offer was 
refused. In consequence of these proceedings he went to Aberdeen 
in 1963, and started in business there as a photo enlarger, and 
subsequently he returned to Londen and carried on the same kind 
of business at his present address. He had no offer of composition 
to submit to the meeting. The chairman said that as that was the case, 
there being a summary order, the case would have to go into bank- 
ruptey. Mr. Jones, who appeared for a creditor, said he under- 
stood that the debtor was now carrying om business as the Anglo. 
French Art Company, in Queen’s Road, Bayswater. Debtor, however, 
stated that he did not know of any such company, and he certainly 
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had nothing to do with it, even if it existed. Mr. Jones said the 
name of the person who was supposed to be carrying on the business 
was a Mr. Zeitlin, whose name cropped up in connection with certain 
interpleader proceedings, in which debtor was interested. Debtor 
said he had a Mr, Zeitlin among his creditors, but he was a barrister. 
He did not think he carried on an art business. Mr. Jones stated 
that during the interpleader proceedings it came out that the sum 
of £200 was withdrawn from the bank as soon as the sheriff took 
possession of the effects at debtor’s house, and the explanation then 
given was that the £200 had been sent to America to be held in safe 
custody by Mrs. Margand’s brother. Debtor alleged that no such 
question was ever asked him, neither did he give the answer alleged. 
He did not know whether his wife gave those answers. At all 
events, she did not give them in his presence. Mr, Jones said the 
banking account was in the debtor’s wife’s name, and she drew 
cheques on the account. There was nothing in the bank at the pre- 
sent time. He suggested that this £200 ought to be traced. He knew 
of the existence of other assets, which, tagether with this £200, 
would be sufficient to pay the creditors 20s. in the £. Debtor said 
he had disclosed all his assets. Mr. Jones said the whole object of 
the debtor in filing his petition was to get rid of this judgment 
which was hanging over his head. He did not, however, file his 
petition until he had disposed of all his property, but as soon 
as he had safely disposed of it, as he thought, he seeks the protection 
of the Court, but he had failed to disclose all his assets. Debtor 
stated that he had had the bailiffs nm the house on nine different 
occasions, and they sold up everything. They not only sold his 
own goods, but they also sold the negatives of his customers, which 
were only held in trust for him. Almost every day he had to go 
with a solicitor’s clerk to the bailiffs, Messrs. Wright and Odell, and 
tell them that unless they handed over his customers’ photographs 
he should take proceedings against them. Latterly he had had 
the bailiffs in the house almost every week. He suggested that his 
two former travellers, who only earned about £ per week, could not 
afford to pay all the law costs they had incurred, and that the costs 
were being found by their solicitors. Mr. Jones objected to such 
a statement being made. He thought it was a case in which an 
independent trustee should be appointed, as this was a case that 
required a very searching investigation, in order that the assets 
might be traced. The chairman pointed out that a summary order 
for the administration of the debtor’s estate had been made, there- 
fore the creditors would require to pass a special resolution in order 
to get an independent trustee appointed, and after a long discussion 
it was decided to leave the matter in the hands of the Official 
Receiver for summary administration in the usual manner. 


—_—_o— 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

August 6: Andover and D, H.S.—Sec., W. I. Gradidge, Jubilee 
House, Andover. 

September 14 to October 27: The Photographic Salon.—Sec., 
Reginald Craigie, 5a, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 

September 20 to October 27: Royal Photographic Society.—Sec., 
J. McIntosh, 66, Russell Square, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 

October 6 to 13: Bristol Photographic Club.—Sec., J. S. Guthrie, 
23, Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol. 

October 17 to 20: Rotherham Photographic Society.—Sec., H. 0. 
Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

Rotherham Photographic Society.—Annual exhibition. “ Open.” 
October 17 to 20. Entries close October 8; exhibits, October 13. 

November 16 to 21: Southsea Amateur Photographic Society.— 
fion. Sec., F. S. Hoyte, “Lismire,” Stafford Road, Southsea. 

November 20: Sefton Park Photographic Society.—Sec., A. W. 
Parr, 34, Loudon Grove, Liverpool, 8S. 

November 27 to 30: Hove Camera Club.—Hon. Sec., W. H. Bone, 
32, Sackville Road, Hove. 

December 11 to 15: Southampton Camera Club.—Hon. Sec., S. G. 
Kimber, “ Oakdene,” Highfield, Southampton. 


1907. 
February: Birmingham Photographic Society.—Sec., Lewis Lloyd, 
Norwich Union Chambers, Birmingham. 
February 12 to 23: Sheffield Photographic Society.—Sec., J. W. 
Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 


Correspondence, 


*«* Correspondents should never write on both sides of. the pape 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names ai 
addresses of the writers are given. 


*«* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions express 
by our correspondents. 
eee 
A COPYRIGHT QUERY. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—Notwithstanding the many answers you have alreac 
given to inquiries as to the law of copyright in relation to phot 
graphy, may I venture to suggest that many amateurs are gt 
in uncertainty on a point that constantly crops up. A has h 
photograph taken in the ordinary way of business by the fir 
of B and C, pays for his prints and giyes no undertaking, writt 
or implied, that he will assign the copyright to B and C. But whe 
he receives his prints he finds on each the word “ Copyright 
(or as in a recent case which came to my notice, ‘“ Copyrig] 
Registered”). It is safe to assume in such a case that A knoy 
nothing of the copyrighting of his own portrait, and the questic 
arises whether, if B and C have copyrighted A’s portrait without h 
knowledge and consent such action is not “ultra vires,” and wheth 
it would protect, as 1t is doubtless intended to do, B and C fro 
A having copies and possible enlargements made from the prin 
with which they had supplied him.—Yours truly, 
Water S. Corpmr. 


North Shields. August 6, 1906. 

[The Copyright Act is quite clear on the point raised by on 
correspondent, in that it expressly withholds the copyright from tl 
photographer, who receives “valuable consideration” for his wor! 
unless there be an assignment. in writing to him. The marking | 
the prints “ Copyright,” when they are not the photographer's cop! 
right, is an illegal act, but though we know of no case in which 
has been visited with a penalty it certainly does not deprive tl 
customer of his rights.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


A NOTE ON THE SENSITOMETRY OF PLATES. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—It appears that Mr. Payne does not yet understar 
that when the values of K and yx are found the actual times | 
development may be calculated at once. At the same time I agre 
with Mr. Payne that it is better to give the actual times of develo] 
ment necessary than. to expect the user to work them out; and, pel 
sonally, I always follow this course. Whether K and yoo are con 
monly used in actual practical plate-testing appears to depend upt 
how far mathematics and complicated instruments like a developin 
thermostat are utilised in this work. Tf these requisites are to han 
it is quicker to find K and yo and from these calculate the times’ 
development, than to work in any other manner.—Yours truly, 


Croydon, C. E. Kennera Maes. 
August 3, 1906. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am sorry I was unable to answer Mr. Payne’s furthe 
letter on “ Sensitometry ” before, but Mr. Ferguson’s exposé of th 
question should enable anyone to grasp the quite distinctive an 
particular meanings and values of the two constants, K and ya 
Briefly, y% is the density or contrast giving capacity of the plat 
K the rate at which that density or contrast is developed. TI 
actualy reached depends on both, but as an example of their separal 
nature, one may note thatyo is independent in general of the develope 
temperature, etc., while K is directly influenced by these, and in 
Manner quantitatively measurable. Mr. Payne further states the 
for the figures he gave in his first letter, K and hence y are obvious! 
wrong. This I fail to understand entirely, and must again point t 
the correspondence between calculated and graphically obtaine 
values of ty obtained from Mr. Payne’s figures. Where K and 7 
are obtained from only two readings by the tabular method, the 
the graphic method gives a vseful check, but does not supply all tt 
information possible. The correspondence for ¢y is the method 
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hecking, of course, as employed in my first letter. With thanks to 


Mir. Ferguson and Mr. Payne.—I am, yours truly, §. E. Sarpparp. 
Aldeburgh, August 5, 1906. 


ON PACKING NEGATIVES FOR POST. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—To professional photographers the old-fashioned 
nethod of packing negatives for sending by post has several disad- 
mantages. It is untidy, especially when shavings are used, and the 


yooden boxes and lids soon get split up after a few journeys. Som 


e- 


ames the gum label will not stick to the rough wood, and a stray 


ail will occasionally damage the negative. Amateurs frequent 


| de ons i 


lave occasion to send a negative by post, and who has not read 


ly 


in 


‘Answers to Correspondents,” “It is impossible to advise as your 
negative arrived in a thousand pieces”? The writer, who has had 
1 great deal of experience in packing negatives, has at last hit upon 
the following plan, which is economical in every way, of time when 


packing and unpacking, and—of negatives. 


Required: An empty plate box and six pieces of corrugated paper, 
af the same size as the negative to be packed, two pieces of stout 


aardboard twice the size, string and label. The lid of the plate box 


S glued to the centre of one piece of cardboard and marked “Lid, 
he bottom being fixed to the other piece in the same manner. Four 
lits are now made in each piece of cardboard at the centre of each 


‘ide from the edge to the box, and “V” cuts made to allow t 


iting to slip into the slits easily. This completes the “packer, 


nd a boy can make a lot of them in an hour. The box is used 
dllows: Place three pieces of corrugated paper in the bottom ha 


hen the negative in its envelope, marked with instructions and name 
ind address of the sender, next three more pieces of the corrugated 


? 


ne 


” 


as 
f, 


aper, put on the lid and tie tightly with string, which shou 


id 


passed through the slits. The negative is now surrounded with 


mr cushions packed with air, and is quite safe. The package 


is 


indone by just cutting the string. It is light, and can be used over 


and over again. Should it be required to send larger sizes than 
whole-plate or several negatives in one packet it is only necessary 
to increase the thickness of the cardboard, or to use thin wood, as 
sold for backing up picture frames. Several negatives packed tightly 
together with nothing but flat sheets of paper between go safer than 
when separated.’ Finally, it should be noted that stamps should 
be affixed to a separate “tie-on” label rather than to the box, and 
the address shéuld be written on both. Also, that the post office 
will stick a red “Fragile” label ov. a parcel if requested to do so. 
The photographs of the arrangement in pieces and packed for postage 
will explain any points which the writer has not made quite clear.— 
Yours very truly, Daw. 


THE P.P.A. AND ASSISTANTS’ CERTIFICATES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am very interested in this correspondence, though 
T am just now neither an assistant nor an employer, but am trying 
to work up a business for myself. A correspondent, a few weeks 
ago, quoted: “ Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
I am using the quotation in a rather different sense, and am writing 
rom the very fulness of my heart, as I have had experience of em- 
ployers and others, which, I believe and hope, is unique. There is 
often in letters cn this subject something to the effect that one who 
gets a small salary is not worth more, but this is not always a fact. 
I received a training from a firm of Royal Photographers, and some 
ime after leaving them I had to give up a place on account of bad 
rade. Now comes an answer to the last line in “C. H. B.’s” letter 
in the current issue. I had good references, and could write a good 
etter, and answered every possible advertisement, but was 
months before I obtained a situation as outdoor operator 
at 25s. a week. After I had travelled over 150 miles, I 
found my employer was a common tout, with whom I had to travel 
round and photograph public houses and “building groups,” etc. 
My dark room was a cupboard where I could not stand upright. There 
were many more uncomfortable details, but this is only the first man 
I would like to write about. It was a nice time for a youth of educa- 
tion and brought up among refined people. After a month of this 
the man suddenly refused to pay my wages, and showed himself a 
bully. As I had a chance of a place in another town I could not stop 
to go to law, but found the new place scarcely better. I had a cer- 
tain amount of pride, and having elected to keep myself, I did not 
care to write home and acknowledge myself beaten, even if I had had 
the railway fare. I then passed through a hard winter, and was 
glad to take any job to keep me alive. Those young men with plenty 
of money may talk about “seeking another situation,” but it is very 
difficult when one cannot wait long. Iam not ashamed to say that 
I worked for a “backyard” man at 18s. a week for several months 
to tide me over the winter. Jn every other respect but the wages 
1e was a fair and considerate employer in comparison with most. The 
next man I would like to tell about had a nice little business, and 
turned out good work, but he would not pay more than 20s. a week 
for a printer and outdoor operator. I told him I could retouch fairly, 
ut without seeing what I could do he laughed at the idea of a young 
man retoucher. Before accepting me (at £1 a week) he insisted on 
a reference from a member of the P.P.A., and with some difficulty 
I got a gentleman with whom I had only very slight business acquaint- 
ance, to give me one, and after a few questions he was kind enough 
o write evidence of my respectability, etc. I remember that man 
with feelings of gratitude, but, alas, my new employer made me 
develop three half-plates in a very uneven 12 x 10 dish, with not more 
han dozs. of developer. I was using 6ozs., and he was afraid the 
extravagance would ruin him. The negatives were all over-exposed, 
and every other head had one shoulder cut off, yet I was expected to 
produce as good a vignette from these as from a properly exposed 
and centred head. “I went away from there,” as Mark Twain would 
say, after the first week. A few months after the proprietor sold the 
business, and his name was not to be found on the P.P.A. list. I 
have met with only one employer who really encouraged me to im- 
prove myself. He would discuss any technical point, and we would 
try all sorts of new ideas. I really improved while with him, but 
unfortunately he could not pay me as much as I thought I was worth, 
and I took an offer from another firm. I am giving these examples 
as an offset to the letter of “A Disgusted Employer,” who, perhaps, 
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has had the same experience with assistants as I have with employers. 
T was once “sacked” after a fortnight for an obviously trumped-up 
reason, and was privately told that “the boss never kept on anyone 
who wouldn’t carry on dirty conversation”! On one occasion, when 
seeking work (many assistants haye to tramp in search of employ- 
ment like labourers), I was told by a man whcse business had been 
a well-known one, that he would employ me as an apprentice or 
improver without salary, and that he got all his work done that way. 
Another time I cycled 12 miles to see a man whom I had previously 
written making the appointment. On arrival he sent word to say 
he was too busy, and it was no good waiting, I must write him, which 
I did; and, getting back, scribbled in pen on a torn scrap of paper :— 
“Dear Sir,—You would not suit me.” I had found out in the mean- 
time that I should have had to work from 8 a.m. till 9 p.m, every 
day, and on Sundays and Bank Holidays, etc., so that the only 
holiday in the year would be Christmas; and all this for £1 per 
week, and to operate, retouch, prints, etc. This was a flourishing 
business. Another man engaged me, after some haggling, at 22s. 6d., 
to rise to 25s. after a month’s trial. I was to assist in studio, out- 
door, operate, retouch, work in B. and W., print in P.O.P. and 
bromide, enlarge, develop, etc. The work of the studio was really 
very nice, and it had a well-to-do clientéle. On the Saturday I was 
paid 22s., and on mentioning politely the extra 6d., was told that 
“T never split shillings.” The second week I was informed that in 
addition to the other capabilities mentioned I ought to print in 
aristo, platinotype, velox, and two varieties of self-toning paper, and 
get the same results as the boss. Print bromides in the dark room, 
and pop out every few minutes to see how the frames were getting 
on, with half-a-dozen kinds of paper in them. I could not do that, so 
I preferred to go. I spent one winter in a cold district in a room with 
stone floor, stone walls, and a glass door that let the north wind in 
all round, from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., six days a week, without any heating. 
As there was only about three hours work a day I had to idle the 
rest of the time away, and was not allowed to read. I was entrusted 
with the entire business, taking all money and ordering stock, etc. , 
as the boss was ill for weeks at a stretch several times. I was thus 
exposed to every possible temptation to revenge myself for the priva- 
tion endured on account of the long cold days and a low wage, and 
yet was afterwards coolly told that I had only done what I was paid 
to do, and no thanks were required. I am sure if employers would 
consider the comfort of their hands the latter would respond by trying 
their best for their employers, at least those with a trace of the 
right spirit in them. On the other hand, “A Disgusted Employer” is 
right in using “drastic remedies,” but, at the same time, if he 
watches for any improvement in the way of a little act of extra care, 
let him encourage by words and actions the smallest signs, and I am 
sure he will be repaid over and over again.—For obvious reasons I 
sign myself Harp Done By. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have been reading with great interest the last few 

weeks the letters from “ Disgusted Assistants.” Now we hear from a 
“Disgusted Employer,” which is more interesting to me, as it gives 
me a new view of things. Not having changed my situations so fre- 
quently as most assistants I am not in the position to criticise em- 
ployers. Now having read “Disgusted Employer’s” letter, I am 
hardly surprised at him haying trouble. I think if he paid proper 
assistants and not incapable females (which he undoubtedly has 
according to his own showing) his troubles would be considerably 
lessened, if not entirely ended. 
Then he says the professional amateur does far better work than 
the assistant professional, who is a mere and most ignorant dabbler. 
Why, he has evidently never had a good assistant. Perhaps he is 
like many others who employ girls, and expect them to do men’s 
work, rather than pay a good man a fair wage, which would be 
cheaper to him in the end, considering the material they waste for him. 
I also think that all who understand the difficulties surrounding the 
production of good enlargements will agree with me in saying that 
the man who entrusts this work to a female is certainly looking for 
trouble, and I can see it sticking out like the handle of a coffee pot; 
and I question whether such a man would know the difference be- 
tween good enlargements and bad ones. 

Another point which I think is the cause of a lot of trouble is what 
has happened in my own town, and I think must be universal. A 


distinctly third-rate professional advertises for a first-class opera 
and retoucher. Now, what he really wants is a third-rate opera 
who will not object to muck around generally. The result is he g 
applications from first-class assistants, and perhaps engages o} 
When he arrives he is naturally annoyed to find he has come perhé 
a long journey to get disappointed. Then the employer gets a h 
name; the other assistants hear what has happened, and coneli 
that they have just as much right to answer a first-rate advertisem 
as their employer has to advertise for a first-class hand. This meg 
that should they become engaged (perhaps on another man’s spe 
mens) they are not able to keep the new situation; hence the phre 
we often see: “Duffers please not apply.” In the first case, assi 
ants become ‘ disgusted,” in the latter employers get likewise, a 
until we all understand what first-class really means there will alwa 
be this trouble. What one man will call high-class another w 
call utter rubbish. Bona Fros. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As one of the early members of the P.P.A., I wi 
come the letters of “Disgusted Assistant’’ (whom I will ¢ 
“D.A.” for short), and, although his criticism is sometimes a litt 
wide of the mark, it is a good deal better than the too prevale 
apathy. 

The points raised by the correspondence are :— 

1. Status of Members of the P.P.A. 

2, Examinations for P.P.’s 

5. Competency of employers to recommend assistants for certi 
cates. : 

4. Examination as a condition for granting certificates. 

5. Hours and remuneration of assistants. 

6. Assistants’ Trade Union. 

No. 1. “ Othello’? and *‘ Another D.A.” have pretty well dispos 
of this point. It is evident that, founded as the P.P.A. was as 
sort of Trade Protection Association, it was bound to admit a 
P.P.s who cared to join, but the men who have the welfare of tl 
association and of photography as a calling most at’ heart, am 
who form the driving power of the movement, as far as I ca 
judge from attending the meetings, are men who can do goc 
work themselves and are doing their best to stimulate a hig 
standard of efficiency on the part of assistants. 

They feel that, so far as operators at any rate are concerned, th 
P.P.s of the future will be drawn from the assistants of to-day, ane 
therefore, that to grow a race of efficient assistants is the be: 
way to raise the standard of professional photography of the futur 

No. 2. Tests for employers as members of P.P.A. This is nc 
practicable at the present time. 

No. 4. The committee safeguard themselves somewhat by reser 
ing the right to see bona fide specimens of the candidates’ work, 
required. This is, perhaps, not sufficiently understood, but m 
doubt practical examination is the best test. 

No. 4. I have felt from the first that holding examinations is th 
only way to get assistants to take up certificates. If anyone j 
going to pay a fee he wants some hing move for his money than 
testimonial, and an employer seeking help would attach more im 
portance to a certificate awarded after impartial practical tes 
than to a testimonial which may be given by another employe 
whose standard may differ from his own. 

The difficulty in the way is that of expense, and it woul 
mean having to incur the expense whether few or many candidate 
entered for the exam. 

Nos. 5 and 6, “D.A.” will be glad to know that at a mee ing 0 
the P.P.A. not long ago the question was raised as to a guarante 
of efficiency on the part of an assistant carrying with it a recog 
nition of the P.P.A. that the holder was entitled to a definit 
standard of remuneration—i.e., that the holder of a certificat 
should not be expected to take less than a certain salary. 

To ensure this assistants will have to combine and form al 


organisation of their own, which might very wel co-operate witl 


the P.P.A., although it must not be supposed that there woult 


neyer be any divergence of opinion between them—for the interest: 
of employers and assistants can never be exactly identical. 

The hours and remuneration are matters that need consideration 
and an association of assistants would be the most suitable body t 
take account of them, the chief difficulties in the way of such al 
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ciation being started being the lack of opportunities for meet- 
together, the many grades into which employees are divided, 
the indifference of assistants themselves. 
must be borne in mind that unskilled labour, whether on the 
| of an individual in business for himself, or of an employee, will 
mand but a poor price. The public will not pay much for 
4 it can do for itself equally well, and when every errand boy 
produce a photograph of some sort without difficulty. Some- 
ig of good quality will have to be turned out if a living re- 
eration is to be obtained.—Yours faithfully, 

A MempBer or tHe P.P.A. 
ugust 6, 1906. 


To the Hditors. 


entlemen,—I have been reading the correspondence in THE 
TIsH JOURNAL on the “P.P.A. Certificates to Assistants,” but I 
ik the title of “A Disgusted Assistant’s’’ letters ought rather to 
“An Unwarranted Attack on ‘Professional Amateurs.’ ” 

belong to that class, and might be allowed to say a few words 
the subject. I happen to know a good few “ Professional 
ateurs,” some of whom stand at the top of the tree in their 
fession. Others stand far above their “Trained Professional’’ 
ihren in their respective towns, but I don’t know one who 
lifes for the title “‘Backyarder,” or “Stickyback” man. On 
other hand, I know a good many “Trained Professionals” who 
not seem to be able to rise above that cheap and nasty work 
é on glazed P.O.P. to clubs, and who also adyertise, as a 
ialty, I suppose, “midget photos,” two positions from 2s. 6d. 
our photo. on postcards, ds. 6d. per doz.; Cabinets, 3 for 2s. 6d.” 
happened to drop on a town with a population of 17,000 in which 
“Trained Professional” had succeeded in establishing a business. 
hough a purely working-class population, I at once set my 
2 against cheap or nasty work, also midgets or stickybacks, 
[after twelve years my turnover amounts to more than double 
ab it was three years ago. My prices are much higher than 
m I started, and I use for general work C.C. matt platinum 
ed paper, also carbons, on the highest-class mounts, sometimes 
ing stock mounts altered at an extra charge to suit my taste. 
re are nine “Trained Professionals ” within three miles from 
studio, and I would not exchange businesses with any of them 
ept one. 
eferring to ‘Assistants’ Certificates,” my opinion is that they 
value for little less than the cost of the paper on which they 
written. 
he British people are so fond of being gulled, and certificates 
n employers. are generally written with something like that 
ect in view. Certificates by examination are frauds; generally 
forward and cheeky get through, where a really clever person 
8, often through backwardness or sensitiveness. Two of my 
hews who have just finished their education at 

idemy have always held their own at the top of their classes, 
‘in exams. they always come out a good way down the list. 

low just one word or two on the P.P.A. I understood when it 
sstarted that it was meant for the betterment of photography in 
eral, to put down price-cutting, photographic frauds, etc., and 
gain that end all the “ backyarders” and ‘“‘stickyback’’ men, 
nding the “three cabinets for half-a-crown’? men, must be got 
d of and taught to pursue a higher ideal than the degrading 
Kk they are doing. 
i you debar this class of membership, then you defeat the 
ect of the P.P.A., just like the Temperance party in this town 
9 run Saturday evening concerts during the winter season as a 
iter attraction to the public houses, but at the same time adver- 
: So and So’s whisky in the most prominent part of their pro- 
mmes. No, gentlemen; if the P.P.A. is to be made a select 
ty with no other object than granting the use of the letters 
P.P.A. as a sort of degree to a few who are so very ambitious, 
EB I withdraw my subscription at once. 

she IPAIDUING might do worse than ask all who send in pictures to 
i Proposed exhibition to write on back .6f picture whether 
rained Professional ” or “Professional Amateur.” Apologising 
trespassing so far on your valuable columns, yours, etc., 


ProrzssionaL AMATEUR. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


eS 


*." All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘“‘Tus Eprirors, THs Britisa 
JouRNAL oF PHorocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*s" Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*s* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*." For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hunry 
GrEENWoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a eharge of 
1s. Td. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED ;— 


William Charles Hurdle, Prospect Cottage, High Street, Freshwater, Isle of Wight 
Photograph of Mr. and Mrs. William Charles Hurdle and Child. 

Frederick Henry Robinson, 5 and 6, St. Pancras, Chichester. Photograph of Group 
of the Chichester Parcel Carriers. 

Matthew Kirk Dunn, 3, Dixon Terrace, Darlington,{Co. Durham. 
Richmond, Yerkshire, Catholic Church Interior. 

William Hampton, 1953, Argyle Street, Glasgow. . Photograph (Combination) con- 
Lowman Four Views entitled ‘Memento of Millport Dispute,” showing Boats 
and Men. 

John Henry Smith, 1, Waller Hill, Skipton. 
Hospital Gala Committee, 1906. 

Cyril Leighton, 101, Humberstone Road, Leicester. 
Joe Foreman. 

Thomas Suthers Kirkpatrick, 3, Tib Lane, Cross Street, Manchester. 
of Baby with Head and Hand thrust through a Newspaper. 


Photograph of 


Photograph of Group of Skipton 
Photograph of the late Mr. 


Photograph 


A. Buckel, 78, Ingham Street, Audley, Blackburn, Lancashire. Photograph of Mr 
J, Livesey. 

G, L. Frustrum, York House, Port Erin, Isle-of-Man. Photograph of gulls, Port 
Erin, 


W. C. Witts.—You will have to prove first from your books that 
the parcel was sent as alleged, and secondly, that the contents 
were securely packed. When you have done this the Post Office, 
you will find, will entertain your claim. 

Cuartis H. Price.—W. M. Still and Co., 24, Charles Street, Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C. 

Linz Drawines.—l. You gave some time back a special formula 
with hydroquinone for the development of negatives of line draw- 
ings. Although I made a note of it at the time I cannot find it. 
Will you kindly repeat? 2. Is it possible to use ordinary process 
or ortho process plates for line work?—LinesMan. 

1. There are two formule which have always given good re- 
sults in our hands, either of which may be used for all process 


plates :— 

Hydroquinone 8 grains. 
Sodium sulphite 80 grains. 
Formaline 10 minims. 
Waiter 1 ounce. 

A. Hydroquinone 12 grains. 
Potassium metabisulphite. 12 grains. 
Potassium bromide... 12 grains. 
\WELIGI ssoqenau8500000 1 ounce. 

B. Caustic potash. 24 grains. 
Wrateri ns. 1 ounce. 


For use mix in equal parts. 2. As regards the use of ortho 
process plates, these have, of course, considerable advantage if 
there is the slightest trace of yellowness in the paper. Provided 
it is merely a question of black and white there is not much to 
choose. 

Copyrricut.—Having obtained special permission to photograph an 
old fresco in a local building, can I by copyrighting it prevent 
others from doing the same?—G. L. M. 

The query is not quite so clear as it might be. By copyright- 
ing your picture you can prevent anyone from pirating that, but 
this will not prevent anyone who may also receive special per- 
mission from photographing the fresco and selling prints. The 
Copyright Act, which, by the bye, appears in the “Almanac” 
for 1906, with some very useful comments, says: “ Nothing shall 
prejudice the right of any person to represent any scene 


or object, notwithstanding that there may be copyright in some 
representation of such scene or object.” 
Txst ror Hypo.—What is a simple reliable test for hypo in the wash- 
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CaMERA.— I am about to purchase a 12 x 10 outfit. 


Lens Qurry.—I should esteem it a favour i 


ing water of prints? I want one that can be done quickly.— 
PRINTER. 

When you think the prints have been sufficiently washed, let 
them soak for a few minutes in a perfectly clean dish. Then 
having procured two test tubes of exactly the same bore, place 
sufficient of the plain tap water in one to the depth of about an 
inch, and an equal quantity of the water that the prints have 
been soaked in in the other. To each add a few drops of 10 per 
cent. solution of nitrate of silver, and warm the print washing 
water. If there is any yellow colouration, hypo is present. This 
can be easiest seen by looking down or through the tubes at a 
sheet of white paper. 


Compinrp Batu.—Is it possible to use a combined toning and fixing 


bath with any reasonable hope of permanency of the prints? If 
so, can you give a formula and method of working ?—AMATEUR 
PRINTER. 
The fault does not lie so much in the bath as in the method 
of using it. The following formula works well; does not reduce 
the prints much, provided that they are treated as described. 


Hypo .. 4 ounces. 
Lead acetat 192 grains. 
albice cece cers 192 grains. 
Precipitated chalk 96 grains. 
Chloride of gold.. 4 grains. 
Distilled water to.. 20 ounces. 


Dissolve in the above order and shake well, and allow the bath 
to stand in the dark till clear. Immerse the prints first in a 
10 per cent. solution of salt, rendered distinctly alkaline with 
carbonate of soda. The above quantity is sufficient to tone about 
800 square inches of prints. Use for this quantity and not 
again. The prints should take at least fifteen minutes to reach 
the desired tene; if they tone quicker dilute the bath; but use 
the same quantity of stock for the same area of paper. 


Reroucninc Bromrpxs.—What are the materials used in spotting 


and retouching bromide enlargements, and whence can they be 
obtained ?—ENLARGER. 

The usual medium is conté crayon, which may be obtained in 
various degrees of hardness from Messrs. Reeves, of Farringdon 
Avenue, or from any artist’s dealer as a rule. Hardmuth’s also 
make special bromide pencils, which can be obtained from any 
dealer. 


G. L. T.—We absolutely decline to be drawn into the dispute. It 


has nothing whatever to do with us, and you must settle between 
yourselves 


Stanp Drvetorment.—I want to develop my holiday plates by stand 


development, so as to save a little trouble, if not time. Can 
you suggest a satisfactory formula, which will act in a reasonable 
time? I do not want to prolong the operation to hours?— 
F. H. Gray. 

The following has before now done us good service, and the 
development, except in very extreme cases, is finished in half 
an hour :— 


Ortol 


10 grains. 


Potassium metabisulphite 5 grains. 
Sodium sulphite 65 grains. 
Sodium carbonate . 65 grains. . 
Water, to -. 20 ounces. 


As this quantity will develop a dozen or two of plates in a tank 
at once, it would probably suit our’ querist. 


M. J. F.—As no less than five pages are devoted to the subject in 


the Armanac for 1906, and we had a series of articles on the 
same subject last year, we think we may justly refer you to these, 
particularly, as you say that you have both the Armanac and last 
year’s volume. 

I may state 
that I have a studio 22ft. x 14ft. (1) Can I get a camera for 
indoor and outdoor work? (2) What lenses would be most suit- 
able for taking portraits, groups, ete. ?—Focvs. 

A heavy pattern of field camera, such as you can obtain from 
any large houses, will be suitable for both studio and outdoor 
work. You can have it fitted with a detachable repeating back. 
You had better consult the advertisement pages in the ALMANAC, 
from which you can surely suit your requirements, (2) We 
should advise you to get one of the anastigmat lenses of aperture 
at least f/6. Consult the maker’s lists. 
you would kindly answer 
I am having a studio built, and 


me the following question. 


length from wall to wall is 25ft, and the width 
Would you please inform me the best lens te 
to take a cabinet full length, up to a 12 

group and full length? Would one lens do, or | 


I require two lenses? Any information on the above will g 
oblige.—Srupto. 

There is no one lens ‘nade that will answer your require 
when used in a studio of 25ft. in length. You will requis 
to do the work. What we would recommend is, for the s1 
sizes, a portrait lens, which works at an aperture of f/f 
is about eleven or twelve inch focus; and for the larger 
one of the group type, with an aperture of //6, and 
eighteen or nineteen inches focus. With two such len 
will be able to do anything you are likely to require. 

Prorrsstonan Sineurs’ Postcarps.—In next week’s issue I > 
consider it a favour if you will answer or give your opini 
the following matter. A party of professional singers calle 
had their photographs taken, for the purpose of having post 
made. I submitted, proof and no fault. was found with my 
but they said they would like to sit over again. This I a 
to, but instead of coming to me they went to another + 
grapher, had their photographs taken, postcards produced, ° 
are now on sale. I was paid nothing for my work, and I1 
be glad to know if it would be contrary to law were I to 
lish postcards from the photograph I took without their pe 
sion.—N. B. 

If it was understood that you were to be paid nothing b 
parties, the copyright is yours, and you can publish the c 
But if the partics came to you expecting to pay, and 
received them on this understanding, all you can do is t 
them for the cost of the sitting. The copyright is theirs 
you have no right to use the negative. Look up the a 
on “Copyright” in last year’s ALMANAC. 3 

Wooprin DisuEes.—I wish to make two wooden dishes, with 
bottoms, for developing large size enlargements, but I am 
loss to know how to make them watertight. I have seen @ 
employer of mixe use a substance something like the appea: 
of “ark angel” tar, but I cannot say what it was. I pre 
it would be some sort of varnish ; but, as stated, shall be pli 
if you will assist me, through your paper, in letting me | 
how to make dishes watertight.—SrraruHaveEn. 

We cannot, of course, say what the tar-like substance 
but a good mixture is three parts of plaster of Paris, three: 
of litharge, and one part of resin, made into a paste, with b 
linseed oil and some dryers. To make the wood water] 
there is nothing better than: Powdered asphalt, 4 ozs. ; mi 
naphtha, 10 ozs.; masticated rubber, 40 grains. Apply o1 
doors, as the vapour is inflammable; give three coats, allo 
to dry in between. 

Prints in Renier.—Can you give me any particulars of the pr 
for producing photographs on card in relief, and kindly 
me if the process is protected, and who I can apply to 
permission to use it?—G. W. Sucreran, 

There are a number of patents for the process and other 
cesses which are not patent. (See the Armanac, page 845.) 
the Armanacs also for past years you will find descriptior 
the patented processes. 


*," NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and copy are received sui 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are ise 
absolutely nithout condition, capressed or implied, as to what appea 
the text portion of the paper. 
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| SUMMARY. 

Extracts from Dr. Sedlaczek’s work on. toning bromide prints deal 
rth the copper process, indirect toning methods, and the use of 
mercury salts. (P. 645.) 


; 


The Lumiéres have patented a new means of filling up the inter- 
stices in their colour screens for direct colour photography. The 
plates, after coating with the coloured starch grains, are subjected 
fo rolling pressure. Developing dishes, flash-lamps, and border 
hegatives are among other patents of the week. (P. 654.) 


A paper by Professor Lippmann before the French Academy of 
Sciences advances a method of direct colour photography which has 
Siven results in practice. (P. 644.) 


A comparison of ancient and modern vignettes suggest the con- 
clusion that the decadence of the vignette is due to the lack of taste 
evinced in its preparation of late years. (P. 643.) 


Addition of a little chrome alum to the fixing bath in hot weather 
will forearm the photographer against the dangers of a soft gelatine 
in the plate. (P. 642.) 


_ A plea for the plain and simple in studio furnishing and decoration 
is the commendable theme of an American writer. (P. 651.) 


Steps are being taken in France towards the exchange of views 
on methods of photographic survey. (P. 642.) 

The British Association at its meeting at York has also manifested 
an interest in photographic survey and record, (P. 652.) 


The death is announced of Colonel J. Gale. (P. 658.) 


The first part of a paper by A. Goderus on the principles of stereo- 
‘Scopic photography and vision appears on page 648. 


The soundness of business policy of looking after the people who 
have patronised you, at: any rate on one occasion, 18 the subject of a 
Note on page 652. 


artistic knowledge of the photographer. We are, however, 
afraid that this new idea in combination printing will 
not become popular as regards paintings, for we doubt 
if any photographer will have the face to attempt such 
work, however much he may be willing to insult architec- 
ture, which is justly called the Mother of all the Arts. 

A lamentable feature of the discussion is the obvious 
fact that those holding such heretical views are interested 
in architectural photography, and presumably produce, 
architectural photographs. They would probably object 
to reversed portraits on the ground that the buttons and 
button-holes appear on the wrong sides, but they are 
so grossly ignorant of architecture as not to realise the 
fact that the right and left sides of a church are far 
more strongly distinguished than the right and left sides 
of a coat. Further, they do not show the slightest 
respect for the artist, who probably spent a large portion 
of his life in designing and arranging the subject, and 
who gave the most careful consideration to the smallest 
details. Photographers who hold such ideas as those put 
forward in the correspondence referred to had much 
better leave architectural photography severely alone, for 
it is evident that the art of producing pictures from 
architectural subjects is altogether beyond their com- 
prehension. The painter who succeeds in such work 
proceeds on altogether different lines. He realises, as of 
first importance, the fact that he is in the presence of the 
work of another artist, and his wish is to discover and 
paint the particular pictures that the other artist en- 
deavoured to perpetuate in the lasting materials of his 
eraft. In fact the painter if a true artist, prefers to 
interpret the wishes of the architect and to preserve such 
effects as may be due to personal influence, rather than 
make any effort to introduce traces of his own personality. 
Any attempt to alter or improve on the work of another 
artist is justly regarded in the art world as intolerable 
impudence, and the artist is content if he knows that he 
has honestly and fairly represented the other man’s work 
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under the most favourable conditions. The photographer 
who attempts to show things as they might appear the 
other way round, or who grafts out the work of one man 
selections from that of another, may be a clever photo- 
grapher, but he is not an artist, and has not the smallest 
conception of the principles that govern the work of 


artists. 

* & * 
A Stereo- Those who have studied the subject of 
Mytne stereoscopie ‘photography are familiar 


with the number of devices that have 
been proposed for the purpose of securing two negative 
images on one plate in the correct relative positions for 
printing. For a long time stereoscopic workers have 
wished to dispense with the operation of cutting and 
reversing either the negatives, or the positive prints 
obtained from them, but owing to the neglect of the 
scientific study of the true principles governing stereo- 
scopy, few, if any, have noted the fact that if by any 
ingenious combinations of mirrors, etc., two negatives 


are secured in the proper relative positions, then 
those negatives are not necessarily the right 
distance apart to give prints with a proper 
separation, If this fact were more generally 


realised it would be readily understood that the advan- 
tages of a complex camera giving images that require no 
reversal, are more or less mythical. Careless workers who 
care nothing for truth of stereoscopic effect might wel- 
come such cameas as great time-savers, but the net 
result would be the perpetuation of wrongly-separated 
positive images, and wrong separations is the fault to 
which stereoscopic workers are now most prone. The 
exaggerated and offensively unnatural effects of relief that 
are so frequently obtained are due entirely to mounting 
the positives too far apart, though most commonly the 
defect is attributed to taking the negatives with widely- 
separated lenses. It is true that with widely-separated 
lenses the correct mounting of the prints becomes very 
difficult, if not impossible, but whenever correct mount- 
ing is possible, and is carried out, all exaggeration or 
relief disappears. It may be possible to devise a camera 
in which the negative images require no reversal and 
are also the proper distance apart, but it does not 
appear that the matter of separation is often considered, 
while it is fairly certain that the usefulness of such a 


camera would be very limited. 3 

* * * 
A Point We recently had submitted to us a couple 
in Testing of old portrait lenses of the Petzval 
Bee eopinise form. They were called whole - plate 
without a lenses, and were, approximately, of the 
Screen. same diameter and focal length. They 


were apparently copies of the portrait 
lenses turned out by the house of Voigtlander some forty or 
more years ago. Both were pronounced good instruments, 
but one—in spite of their being as nearly as possible 
identical in diameter and focal length—was very much 
slower than the other, requiring just about double the 
exposure. The surfaces of the glasses of both instruments 
still retained a good polish, and were so far satisfactory. 
The lens pronounced so much the quicker of the two was 
examined by taking the glasses out of their cells and 
placing them on a sheet of white paper. With none of 
them was its whiteness materially degraded. In the case 
of the other, however, one lens of the back combination 
had a decided tint of yellowness that evidently it did not 
possess when new; but the greatest difference was in the 
front combination, one of the glasses of which had become 
yellowed to some extent, and the balsam cementing the 


two glasses had acquired a very decided yellow colou 
This was quite sufficient to account for the slowness _ 
this instrument, as compared with the other. The poin 
however, on which we would touch is that, supposir 
these lenses were to be placed in the hands of two differey 
makers, wherewith to test the orthochromatic quality | 
a brand of plates without a light filter, the results woul 
doubtless be distinctly ditierent, as the yellowed ler 
would act practically as a pale yellow screen. One ofte 
hears divergent opinions expressed as to’ the advantage 
or otherwise of using orthochromatic plates without a ligk 
filter, and it is remotely possible that the lens used ma 
be a factor in the case, more particularly if it is one ¢ 


early date. 

* * * 
Hot- Gelatine in hot, damp weather is on 
Weather of the finest breeding grounds fo 
Precautions. 


microbes, and is used largely by experi 
mentalists for their “cultures” of bacilli, And the phote 
grapher finds that valuable negatives may be ruined b 
remaining overnight in a hot, badly-ventilated dark-roon 
to dry. One of the commonest occurrences is to find tha 
the surface of the negative is covered with small circula; 
pits or holes, where the gelatine has apparently shrunk 
away from a central point, leaving a shallow depression, o: 
decreased density, and has formed a circular wall or ridge 
of greater density round the pit. This frequently happens 
in the drying of a negative that has been washed for severa, 
hours. Sometimes there may be only one or two suck 
marks, and these can be spotted out, but a negative may 
be so covered with them as to be useless. Thickly coated 
plates, more particularly when a soft gelatine is used, are 
most liable to this trouble. Fortunately, it can be 
prevented by several methods. The simplest way. 
is to add chrome alum to the fixing bath about 
half an ounce or less to each pound of hypo. If 
the chrome alum be added to the plain hypo solution a 
dense yellow precipitate is thrown down, which is difficult 
to remove from the surface of negatives; but if an 
amount of sodium sulphite, equal to, or, better still, 


in excess of the chrome alum, is first dissolved 
in the fixing solution, no precipitate will be 
thrown down, although the solution becomes a deep 
green colour. If a plate has been fixed in plain 


hypo, and has been washed go long as to be liable to 
“pitting,” it can be saved by drying quickly with spirit, 
or by placing in the current of air from an electric fan, 
or it may be soaked in a dilute chrome alum solution, 
washed again for five minutes, and dried as usual. 


* * * 
A _ Congress We learn from the Permanent Commis- 
of Ah ag sion of the International Congress of 
Record: Photography that a conference is to 


be ‘held at Marseilles in October, ab 
which are to be discussed questions relating to any or 
all the applications of photography to documentary pur- 
poses. The idea of a conference appears to have emanated 
from the “Musée des Photographies Documentaires” in 
Paris, and, acting under this stimulant, the Permanent 
Commission now proposes to prepare a list of photographs 
of a “survey,” or “record,” description, to organise the 
preparation of other such photographs, and to bring to- 
gether persons interested in the work. There must be 
many people of leisure who would be glad to take part 
in such a scheme as the above, which, it is to be hoped, 


will bring the French organisation into touch with the 
National Photographic Record Association, and who may 
desire to address the President of the Commission, General 
Sebert, at 51, Rue de Clichy, Paris. 
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“So far photographers have only 
jolour sueceeded in producing the effect of 
notography. .ojour in photographs by means of 
hree negatives taken through colour screens, from which 
positives are produced and dyed.” This sentence, in 
Mesday’s “ Westminster Gazette,” emphasises once again 
he extraordinary ignorance of the lay Press of colour 
hotography, an ignorance which is all the more regret- 
able, since colour photography is one of those subjects 
shich the general Press cannot leave alone. Like moths 
ound the candle, the newspapers are continually accom- 
lishing the destruction of their technical reputation by 
he eagerness with which they dogmatise on the immense 
ossibilities occasionally it is the impossibilities—of 
olour photography. This time the “ Westminster” will 
mave none of a rumour that Dr. Konig has completely 
olved the problem of colour photography, and calls in a 
Mr. T. H. Williams to show that everyone is on the wrong 
rack in attempting to arrive at colour photography via 
‘liers and pigments. But our author can hardly expect 
| patient audience of photographers when he sanctions the 
tatement at the head of our paragraph. 


a 


mumours of 


A PLEA FOR THE VIGNETTE. 


fashions change in regard to photographs as they do 
in most other things. At one time full-length portraits 
and vignettes were about the only styles that met with 
general favour. The former, of late years, has been 
greatly superseded by three-quarter lengths and heads and 
busts. The vignette, it is true, is still in some demand, 
but its popularity is decidedly on the wane, and we learn 
that some of the leading houses are now seldom asked 
for it. One cannot help feeling some little regret at 
this, as a vignetted portrait is, after all, a very pretty 
style of picture, provided the vignetting is skilfully done 
mda suitable background employed. Some of our older 
readers will be able to recall to mind the exquisite vignetted 
portraits that were produced by the late Whe, 0. Je, 
Williams, of Regent Street, also by Mr. Mullins, of 
Jersey, and one or two others, many years ago. These 
were quite different from the present style of vignette. 
They were mostly of the whole-plate size, and were princi- 
pally three-quarter lengths or more. The pictures were 
excellently vignetted, and were quite of a light, sketchy 
character, and widely different from the present pear- 
shaped head and bust vignette, which is often taken with 
a dark background. 

Some wonder may be expressed at the fact of the vignette 
dying out for small pictures while it is still so much in 
favour for enlargements. One reason probably is that 
the former, of late years, have been so unskilfully and 
inartistically executed. If one takes a well - finished 
vignetted enlargement with some well-marked hatched 
eross-lines about it, and reproduces it of a small size—say, 
cabinet—it will be seen how much superior it is to a direct 
Vignetted print, as so frequently seen. It will be noticed 
that the shading or vignetting is much better graduated 
than that of the everyday (so-called) vignetted print, and 
that the hatched lines add very materially to the effect. 

Some years ago the late Mr. Napoleon Sarony intro- 
duced and patented a method of producing vignetted por- 
traits that was very effective. Instead of the usual plain 
pear-shaped vignette, vue picture resembled the famous 
Richmond heads, on a small scale, by having hatched lines 
introduced in the shaded-off portions, chiefly at the lower 
parts. This was in the carte-de-visite days. There were 


two methods of producing these results. 


One was by- 


first printing the vignette in the ordinary way and them 
printing in (by double-printing) the hatched sketchy lines 
from a second negative. This negative was copied from 
the sketched lines in chalk or pencil, made on a somewhat 
large scale. ‘Another method was to produce the hatching 
and vignette on the negative itself i. the camera so that 
he effect. was obtained without the trouble of double- 
printing. In the camera, at a suitable distance between 
the lens and the plate, was placed a vignetting mask admit- 
ing only such portions of the figure as were desired to: 
be shown in the finished picture. After the exposure for 
he portrait had been made, this mask was removed and 
another, which was the reverse of the first and contained. 
the scroll or hatched lines, was substituted, but this mask 
was put quite close to the plate, so that it was fairly well 
within the focus of the lens, and then a second exposure 
was made to a sheet of white card or paper. An alter- 
native method was to place before the first exposed part 
of the plate a reverse of the mask then used and make: 
the second exposure direct to the scroll or hatched drawing. 
By either of the latter methods the finished picture was. 
obtained by a single printing, and with less trouble than is 
entailed in the ordinary methods of making this class of 
picture. 

Speaking of vignetting in the camera, it may be men- 
tioned that this was the first method of making vignetted! 
portraits. Daguerreotypes and glass positives used to be 
produced in this way. The method usually adopted was. 
as follows: The sitter was posed before a rather light back- 
ground, and between him and the camera was placed a. 
large white screen, with an opening -with serrated edges. 
This screen was placed at such a distance from the camera 
that it was quite out of the focus of the lens, while only 
so much of the figure as was desired to be shown could 
be seen through it. The portrait was then taken, and the 
result was an exceedingly pleasing picture, particularly if 
it were a glass positive and was wuitened by what was: 
then known as the alabastrine process. 

Many of our older readers, again, will remember the 
pictures shown many years ago in one of the Photographic 
Society’s (now the Royal) exhibitions by a Russian photo- 
grapher—Bergamasco by name. At the time these pictures. 
were exhibited they created quite a flutter in English 
photographic circles. They were large in size, being some- 
thing like fifteen by twelve and larger, the heads being 
some four or five inches long, and were all very boldly 
lighted. They were direct pictures, and were vignetted 
into dark or rather black margins instead of the usual’ 
white ones, which gave the faces extraordinary brilliancy 
and relief. At first the method by which they were pro- 
duced was treated as a secret one, but it was stated subse- 
quently that they were made direct in the camera by 
placing a suitable vignetting form at a certain distance 
between the lens and the plate, so that the margins of 
it developed as clear glass. In printing the latter was 
sometimes shaded so that they were slightly graduated 
instead of being one uniform black mass. A few photo- 
graphers here attempted to produce these pictures— 
mostly in smaller sizes, with but more or less success, 
the latter rather than the former—and, as a result, the 
style did not prove a commercial success in this country 
at that time. Recently we have seen pictures of this type 
in small sizes, but they have all been of a very mediocre: 
character, and not at all likely to take with the public, 
though we see no reason why they should not if they were: 
more artistically produced and of a fairly large size, for, 
in our idea, this class of picture is not well suited to 
pictures of small dimensions. 

The object of this article is .to call attention to the- 
decadence of the vignette, with the view to stimulating: 
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photographers to give greater attention to it by making 
the pictures of a more artistic character than is now the 
case, say, by introducing something like the hatched or 
scroll effects of Sarony, or anything else that will give 
a novelty to the work. In passing, it may be mentioned 
that the hatched effects are far better adapted to cabinet 
size portraits than they are to the carte-de-visite, the 


size in vogue when this style was introduced. It does n 
follow that an idea that may in reality be old would n 
be a novelty if reintroduced. It would be a pity, 4 
think, if the vignetted portrait were to become obsolet 
for it is a very excellent picture when skilfully produce 
and, what is not unworthy of consideration, it comman 
an enhanced price. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DIRECT COLOUR PHOTO-. 
GRAPHY BY PRISMATIC DISPERSION. 


(A Paper read before the Paris Academy of Sciences.) 


Ty order that a photographic print shall reproduce all the 
colours of the original, two conditions must be fulfilled :— 

(1) The sensitive plate should preserve the slight differences 
which exist between the different radiations which occur in the 
incident light ; it should, in other words, analyse each incident 
vay of light. 

(2) To reconstitute the incident light in colour at one 
operation, the system should be reversible, so as to effect, 
synthesis from the elementary colours. 

Following from this general statement, we may ask whether 
any physical phenomenon which permits of two elementary 
colours being distinguished cannot be made to serve as the 
principle of a system of direct colour photography. Such a 
phenomenon, for example, is prismatic dispersion, as it occurs 
in a spectroscope, and does actually supply a solution of 
the problem of direct photography in colours. 

A photographic spectroscope consists essentially of a slit, f, 
a prism, a lens, and a sensitive plate. It determines the 
analysis of the light which falls on the slit. It can be shown 
that the apparatus is reversible, and that it is able to re-com- 
pose the coloured light falling on the slit. 

Suppose that the sensitive plate has been developed, and 
that a positive from it has taken its place. If the slit has 
been lighted by red rays, these rays will give in the spectrum 
an image, 7, of the slit. This image (transparent in the 
positive) forms a kind of slit which, on the plate being returned 
to its position, is the conjugate image of the slit, f. Inversely, 
f is the conjugate image of r, aceording to the principle of 
the inverse course of rays. This double condition is satisfied 
for the red rays which have formed the image, and for them. 
only; rays of any other refrangibility would have a different 
course, and would fall on neither f nor 7. 

Hence it follows that if f is illuminated with white light, 
the transparent region r receives only the rays which have 
formed it, and only allows these latter to pass. If the light 
he made to pass in the opposite direction—that is to say, ii 
the positive transparency is lighted with white light—the slit 
receives and allows to pass only the rays which have come 
from ?. 

This reasoning is applicable to rays of any refrangibility, and 
to rays existing simultaneously with others. In other words, 
the photographic positive being in position and exposed to 
white light, the slit receives a light of precisely the same 
spectral composition as that which fell upon it during exposure. 
If the negative is substituted for the positive transparency, 
the slit is illuminated by the exact complementary of the 
light which is received during exposure. In this case, the 
portion r occupied in the spectrum by a given set of rays 
is an opaque area. These rays, therefore, cannot reach the 


slit, since the only rays of this kind which would be able 
to fall on the slit are those which would have passed through a 
In short, with a transparent positive photograph in the 


position of the spectrum, the only rays to pass are thos 
which acted during the exposure; these rays are replaced b 
their complementaries if the negative is substituted for th 
positive. 

In order to apply this principle to the reproduction ¢ 
colours, I have arranged the following apparatus :—Instead ¢ 
the single slit of a spectroscope, I use a series of slits al 
very close together. They are fine transparent lines of a rule 
screen of five lines per mm., such as is employed in phote 
graphic reproduction. This screen is fixed to the front of . 
photographic enlarger, i.e., to a box provided at its extremit; 
with a sensitive plate, and carrying a converging lens a 
about the plane midway between its two ends. In front o 
the lens I fixed a prism of small angle, with its edge paralle 
to the transparent lines of the screen. 

The image to be reproduced is projected on the screen 
the sensitive plate is developed and put back in place. O1 
illuminating the apparatus with white light an image is seer 
in colours. Each line of the screen acts as the slit of ¢ 
spectroscope, and, as the lines are not visible at the distance 
of distinct vision, the image appears continuous. 

The first experiment on these lines was made with the 
spectrum of the electric arc, which was reproduced in colours 
by means of a positive transparency. When a negative was 
used the red was replaced by its complementary, blue-green, 
and the green by purple. A red and green stained glass 
window applied to the screen was likewise reproduced in its 
colours, and afterwards in its complementaries. : 

It is necessary that the prism fixed in the apparatus shall 
have an angle so small that each spectrum has a length less 
than the interlinear space, otherwise the spectra encroach on 
each other. It is also essential that the photographic plate 
occupies exactly the same position as during exposure, a 
condition which is easily fulfilled in the case of solidly con- 
structed apparatus. If the positive is moved in its frame, the 
colours rapidly change; if it is turned, there is a coloured 
moirée effect. On bringing the plate back to its original 
position these effects disappear. 

Rapid commercial orthochromatic plates may be used, and 
the exposure is much shorter than in the interference process. 

On the other hand, it is not at all convenient to have to 
put the positive back in the apparatus whenever it is desired 
to see the colours Examined in the hand, the positive is 
black and white, just like an ordinary transparency. Viewed 
with a lens, it is seen to be broken up into lines, each line 
divided into small zones, which are the parts of a spectrum. 

It will perhaps be possible to improve this process so a8 
to avoid the use of an apparatus to observe the colours, and 
to make the plate sufficient in itself. 

Suppose that a sensitive plate be placed in an ordinary 
camera, without a prism, but with the interposition of a 
ruled screen, and suppose that on the screen (which, we will 
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y, has 5 lines per mm.) we superpose a grating of 500 lines 
2 . . . 

sx mm. ; each luminous point thus projected on to the screen 
hen spreads as @ spectrum, and is photographed. On applying 
ne screen, with its grating, to the developed positive, we 


should see the colours of the original—that is to say, if 

the eye can occupy the place of the lens. The optical system, 

as explained in the earlier part of the paper, is reversible. 
GasrinL Lippmann. 


The following note is also communicated to the Academy of Sciences :— 


, NOTE ON THE THEORY OF THE INTERFER 
* the theory which I have set forth of the photography of 
imple and compound colours, I have confined myself to 
he particular case of plane waves. But in practice the 
ayes are not plane; they are appreciably spherical, since 
he plate receives the projection of points. It is, therefore, 
ll to put the theory in correspondence with practice, an 
peration which leads us to the conclusion that theoretically 
ye may replace the mercury mirror by other devices. 

‘JT will assume the perfect objective, giving an image 18) 
reduced to a point), of an external point. The point P and 
ts image, P!, given by the mercury mirror behave as two 
ynchronous sources. The interference fringes (with one excep- 
jon) are not plane, but have the form of hyperboloids, with 
> and P! as foci. These are the fringes which are embedded 
n the sensitive film in the form of silver deposit possessing 
| feeble reflecting power. 

“Suppose the films are formed by light of wave length A, 
ind that we cause white diffused light to fall on the plate. 
Any incident ray whatever which passes through P cuts the 
eries of hyperboloids, corresponding to the maxima of the 
light, in a series of points, M, M}, VEIN ee eeandathe 
traight lines MP, MP}, etc., are equally inclined to the 
surface of the hyperbolic fringe. Thus the corresponding 
reflected rays make part of a conical bundle, with its apex in 
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P1. Moreover, the reflection is selective, that is to say, it 
affects only the rays \, which form the system of fringes. 

Thus, when one passes from a point M to a point following 
in the series, the “difference de marche” between the two 
reflected rays increases from ) the difference of the corre- 
sponding phase is equal to zero if the incident ray has the 
wave length 2, and only so in this case. The only vibra- 
tions reflected appreciably are those which have formed the 
bundle of interference fringes. 

In the above demonstration, P and P+ are two synchronous 
sources, images of the same distant point, and there is nothing; 
to imply that the point P? should be obtained by reflection 
in a mirror. It may therefore be concluded that the system 
of these two sources may be obtained by means of any of the: 
devices used for producing interference fringes, such as @ 
bi-prism or a double Fresnel mirror, fixed before the lens. 

Theoretically, we may replace the mirror by any one of 
these systems, but practically it is not possible, for the points 
P and P? should be close together, and this condition is not 
fulfilled in the case of the bi-prism or the Fresnel double 
mirror. There is no doubt that the system of two semi-trans- 


| parent mirrors is the only one likely to be successful 


experimentally. ie z 
ABRIEL LiIpPMANN- 


THE TONING OF BROMIDE PRINTS. 


Tux following notes conclude the extracts from the recently 


processes employed in the toning of bromide prints. For t 


published work by Dr. E. Sedlaczek on the principles of the 
he full text of the author’s experiments and conclusions 


the original German work, published by W. Knapp, of Halle a/S., should be consulted. 


The Copper Process, 

Whilst with iron and uranium the ferricyanides are soluble 
and the ferrocyanide insoluble, in the case of copper the ferro- 
cyanide is insoluble. The correct proportions of sulphate of 
copper CuSO,5H.,O and potassium ferricyanide are as 4:3. The 
correct way to mix copper toning solutions is to add an 
organic salt to the copper sulphate solution, and then add 
the ferricyanide. If the organic salt is added last much more 
will be required to dissolve the cupric ferricyanide. 

The copper baths may be used in an acid neutral or alkaline 
state, but weak ionised acids must be used, if a highly ionised 
acid is used insoluble copper salts are precipitated. An excess 
of an organic acid does not prevent the toning action, but it will 
frequently give rise to a fogging of the image by the formation 
of basic copper compounds. Care must be taken to avoid, too, 
the use of salts which easily form cuprous compounds, such 
as the sulphocyanides and bromides. 

The tones obtained with copper stand the action of alkalies 
better than those with iron and uranium. 

The following baths are recommended ; as they do not keep 
well they should be mixed just before use :— 


Rup Tones with 4 Brown TINGE. 
Potassium citrate, 10 per cent. sol. ...... 150 minims. 
Copper sulphate, 10 per cent. sol. ......... 24 minims. 
Potassium ferricyanide, 10 per cent. sol. 18 minims. 
Ammonia alum, sat. sol. .....---.++- es 60 minims. 
VGH” ghescnobbocccdesacdoquoocuonduncduDARecHoGb05 1 oz. 


Brick-RED TONES. 


Potassium citrate, 10 per cent. sol. 75 minims.. 


Copper sulphate, 10 per cent. sol. ........- 24 minims.. 

Potassium ferricyanide, 10 per cent. sol. 18 minims. 

Ammonium carbonate, 10 per cent. sol. 6 minims. 
1 oz. 


solution in above bath with quarter-oz. of 10 per cent. solutiom 
of ammonium oxalate, but the whites are often tinged. 
Rup-Brown Tonss. 


Potassium oxalate, 10 per cent. sol. . 60 minims. 
Copper sulphate, 10 per cent. sol. .......+. 24 minims. 
Potassium ferricyanide, 10 per cent. sol. 18 minims. 
Tartaric acid, 10 per cent. sol. ..........++ 6 minims. 


Water 1 oz. 


A faint tinge is imparted to the whites by this bath. If 
the tartaric acid is replaced by acetic acid a browner tone is. 
obtained. If the quantity of oxalate is doubled, and 60 minims. 
of alum sat. sol. added to the above, a purer brown is obtained 
with tinged whites, which give the effect almost of toned papers. 

Copprry-Rep Tongs. 
Ammonium oxalate, 10 per cent. sol. ... 120 minims. 
Copper sulphate, 10 per cent. BOL bs cg oasccsse 24 minims. 
Potassium ferricyanide, 10 per cent. sol. 18 minims. 
Oxalie acid, sat. sol. ont 6 minims. 
AIenieie abeoseanbec os dusndanoonaccesdoo: a oy A 
This gives a slight tinge to the whites. 
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In the baths containing an acid, variations may be obtained 
by using oxalic, acetic, tartaric, citric, or other organic acids ; 
the first tends to red and the acetic most to brown tones, whilst 
the others are intermediate. 

The prints should be left in the baths till the desired tone is 
reached, and then thoroughly washed ; the duration of washing 
is without influence on the tones, as the copper salts are stable. 

Very pleasant warm brown tones are obtainable by treating 
the toned prints to a weak ferrous oxalate developer for a short 
time, not too long, or dirty blue tones are obtained; such a 
developer is ;— 


I 

Ts 02. 

24 minims. 
1 oz. 


‘Brown tones are also obtainable by treating the toned prints 
with the acidulated sulphide bath given above (B.J., August 10), 
or a 0.5 per cent. solution of sodium sulphide. 

Considerable information is given about the lead toning baths 
and the many variations that can be played on the same; but 
as the results are by no means satisfactory, and the details 
would only interest those who delight in chemical acrobatism, 
this part of Dr. Sedlaczell’s work has been passed over. 


Indirect Toning Processes. 


The simplest of all the indirect toning processes is that ‘n 
which the silver image is converted into a colourless silver 
compound, which is then reduced to a coloured salt. There are 
methods, however, in which the conversion of the silver plays 
omly a secondary part, and in which it does not give the 
coloured product. Then there are processes in which other 
metallic salts, such as those of copper or mercury, are added. 

It is essential to differentiate between pure halogenising 
mixtures and those in which oxidation first takes place with 
subsequent halogenisation. Thus chlorine water belongs to the 
former class, whilst bichromate and hydrochloric acid to the 
latter, for it contains no free chlorine but free chromic acid, 
which oxidises the silver, and this is converted into chloride. 
If permanganates are used, practically the same action takes 
place, although the line between halogenisation and oxidation 
cannot be so sharply drawn. 

Aqueous solutions of the halogens can be used, and chlorine 
water acts the quickest, bromine water slower, and solution 
iodine in iodide so slowly as to be practically useless. The 
advantage of these reducing solutions is that they have no 
reducing effect on the prints. 


The Use of Oxid sing Solutions. 


The chromates and permanganates should be used; the hypo- 
chlorites are out of court, because they attack the gelatine, and 
hydrogen peroxide and the persulphates act too slowly. 

It is frequently noticed that solutions of bichromate and 
sulphuric or a chloride reduce the image, and this is due to the 
fact that the silver is converted into the oxide or soluble sul- 
phate at a quicker rate than these are converted into the 
insoluble chloride. The best composition of a bath is therefore 
‘one containing hydrochloric acid and a soluble bromide, which 
thus retard the formation of the silver chromate, which is 
soluble in chromic acid, and also thus quicken the conversion 
of the oxide or chromate of silver into the insoluble halide. 

If a permanganate is used, either with or without an acid, and 
‘ammonium chloride is also used, the reaction that takes place 
between the silver oxide and the chloride is expressed in the 
following equation :— 


Ag,0 + 2 NH,Cl = 2 Ag Cl + 2 NH, + H,0 


Peroxide of manganese is precipitated with the silver chloride, 


but it can be readily dissolved by weak sulphite, oxalic or 
phurous acids. If an organic developer is applied redue 
takes place, as the sulphite in the developer dissolves the sj 
chloride before it is developed. 

Tf such images are to be converted into silver sulphid 
solution of sulphuretted hydrogen acidulated with hydrochl 
acid should be used, and then the manganese is dissolved th 

MnO, + 4 HCl + H, S = MnCl, + 2H,0 48 

As the permanganates are more easily decomposed than - 
chromates, acetic acid and an alkaline halide can be used y 
advantage; and then, with potassium bromide, free brom 
exists in the solution; if, on the other hand, the ammonit 
chloride is used, there is no free chlorine, which is due to 1 
fact that the weakly-ionised acetic acid cannot set free a 
considerable quantity of the highly-ionised hydrochloric aci 

The addition of the halide acids to permanganates alw: 
causes the evolution of the halogen, but they differ from { 
ordinary solutions of the latter in that they are in sta 
nascendi. 


The Ferrocyanide Processes. 


A mixture of a ferricyanide and an alkaline halide produc 
instant conversion of the image into the corresponding sily 
halide. Such solutions can be kept as stock solutions ; they 
not reduce the image, nor attack the gelatine. 

The bleached image can be readily converted into sulphii 
or sulphoantimoniate or sulphostannate of silver. | 
To convert the image into the sulphide, Dr. Sedlaczek 
strongly in favour of sulphureted hydrogen, and as strong, 
condemns sodium sulphide, and the latter because of the difticul: 
of keeping the sodium sulphide solution and the liability of #1 

formation of unpleasant coloured polysulphides. 

The conversion of the silver into ferrocyanide is not a quic 
process, probably because each silver grain becomes coate 
with ferrocyanide, which stops further action. Nitric and su 
phuric acids, or a silver ferrocyanide solvent, such as an oxalat 
may be used. 

Ferrocyanide of silver can be converted very readily int 
other compounds, and a great variety of tones may be obtaine 
by using also other metals, It is unnecessary to enter at leng#l 
into the chemistry of these processes, because the practica 
results are given below. 

The bleaching bath for the print, which should be previously 
well soaked in water, should be :— 

Potassium ferricyanide 
Potassium bromide 25 grains 
Water Loz. 
The image bleaches istantly, and should then be well washed 
and treated with the sulphuretted hydrogen bath (see the acidu- 
lated sodium sulphide bath give above), or ammonium sulphide 
or sodium sulphide, and for the latter the bath should be— 


6 grains. 


Sodium sulphide 00.0.0... cccccs...... 50 grains. 
Sodium sulphite . 50 grains, 
Water doz: 


For use, one part of this should be diluted with nine parts of 
water. 

It is important to wash out the bleaching bath before sul- 
phiding, and sodium sulphide is the worst thing to use, because 
is gives rise, as already mentioned, to unpleasant yellow tones 
when the solution is stale. Tf a 1 per cent. solution of 


Schlippe’s salt be used instead of the sulphide, brownish-red 
tones are obtained. 


Toring the Ferrocyanide Images, 
The bath for bleaching should be :— 


Potassium ferricyanide, 10 Der ceniecolo an. 4 02. 
Potassium oxalate, 10 per cent. sol 2 OZ. 
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When the prints are bleached, wash-well, and by treatment with 
‘ollowing solutions to obtain the various colours :—’ 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonium sulphide, or sodium sul- 
ahide, as previously given, result in violet brown tones. The 
int of the prints tends’ more to’violet or grey than that of the 
bromide bleached prints. 

A 1 per cent. solution of Schlippe’s salt gives reddish-brown 
lones, which are redder than the bromised prints thus treated. 
A red brown is also obtained by using— 


Wranium nitrate .............--0cccccsseereeornnoee 18 grains. 
Potassium bromide . 9 grains. 
_ Water 1 oz. 


Blue tones are obtained by treatment with— 
Ammonia iron alum ... 
Potassium bromide 
Hydrochloric acid 
Water 5 

If in this bath the whites turn yellow, they should be well 
washed with a 0.3 per cent. solution of hydrochloric acid. 
Toning with Mercury Salts. 
In this, as already pointed out, the image is bleached with 
a mercury compound, and the bath should be— 


Mercuric chloride 6 grains. 
Potassium bromide . wee. © G¥ains. 
SWIGEED, jcicc.cccccc-esssersectameteeednacasisenerenerens ooo OS 


When thoroughly bleached, wash well, and then treat with the 
folowing solutions to obtain the various colours :— 


Greyish black, a 1 per cent. solution of hypo. 
Greyish violet, immerse in— 


LY p0 <.<.-.-sseeseenrwsns> ne 5 grains. 

Acid sulphate of soda . 2 grains. 

Water ee 1 om 
Brown to violet black :— 

TYPO ccosesccccvesscsedunstecsnncsoeseraenserccessenenes 9 grains. 

Copper sulphate 9 grains. 

Water ...... pdstlocndsvscsdescdssusesderercesvesneceneres 1 02. 


If to the above a drop or two of a 10 per cent. solution of 
sodium carbonate be added, the tones are darker. 


Brownish-violet :— 


HYPO ---osensorsveescerensccroecnnsecernnseesseretensece 6 grains. 
Silver nitrate ........ 2 grains. 
Acid sulphate of soda 3 grains. 
Water .....ccccccssscccresscenvcenscsrooseecsnansorcrees 1 oz. 


Blackish-violet :— 
Treat the print with a 1 per cent. solution of acid sulphite 
of soda. 


SOME NOTES 


ON READING AN 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


‘Tun other day the writer came across an. old number of a magazine, 
new to him, and probably new also to most of the readers of the B.J., 
bearing the name, “The Munsey.” Although it is priced in English 
currency and a London address is given together with that of one in 
New York as that of its offices, it is palpably of Transatlantic origin, 
as most of its matter relates to American subjects, and all its 
‘advertisements are of American offerings. It so happens that this 
particular number contains much that is of interest 'to anyone con- 
nected with photography. 
Four Portraits. 

One article is devoted to a comparison of the four portraits of a 
lady, a Mrs. Philip M. Lydis, who is presumably one of New York's 
‘most beautiful women, excellent reproductions being given of a 
photograph by Reutlinger, of Paris, a dry-point etching by Paul 
‘Helleu, and paintings by Boldini and H. J. Thaddeus, all tof which 
aye been made during the last ‘two years, and yet the four are so 
dissimilar as to lead the observer to think that they cannot possibly 
e of the same subject. After describing Mrs. Lydig as she appears 
to him, the writer, a Mr. Ralph Donaldson, proceeds to criticise the 
four portraits, and to those who are familiar with the preachings ot 
certain would-be leaders of photography, it is a relief to find good, 
straightforward, professional photography fayourably compared with 
he work of recognised artists. 


An Excellent Likeness. 
Says Mr. Donaldson :—* The photograph, as seen by other eyes than 


that of a painter, is an excellent likeness of Mrs. Lydig. It is as 
thoroughly lifelike as photography can be. No one knowing her 
could possibly mistake it for the picture of some one else. It does 


not flatter her; neither does it detract from her, save as inaction 
must of necessity detract from one of sparkling vivacity. 

With every one except the artist and art critic, likeness is the 
essential, the vital thing, in a portrait; and that quality we find in 
this bit of the camera's work. i 


Such a portrait of any one would be 
pronounced good by the world. But would the world be right or 
wrong? If right, how about the merit of these three other portraits, 
which bear almost no resemblance to the photograph? Neither do 
they bear any resemblance to one another. 

A portrait, to the artist, is a work of art, not simply a reproduc- 
tion of pose and features. Mere photographic likeness he scorns. 


It is the man himself he portrays—the inner life, not the outer shell. 
To his eyes temperament, character, spirituality or grosser nature, 


strength or weakness, refinement or brutality, are seen as no one 
else can see them.” 

Mr. Davidson goes on to point out how “ Thaddeus has seen Mrs. 
Lydig with the eyes of an Jrishman, and has made her substantially 
robust.  Boldini, viewing her with the eyes of a Parisianised 
Ttalian, has represented her as not very substantial. And not only 
do the two canvases show slight physical resemblance to the sub- 
ject as she appears in a photograph, but as depictions of character 
they differ no less widely from each other and from the word picture 
_which is as faithful as the writer can make it-given in these 
pages. The Thaddeus painting lacks the sparkle, the brilliance, the 
vivacity that are such salient qualities of its original; while her 
thoroughly sane, normal, modern humanity is not shown in the 
Beldini. The latter is certainly a remarkable interpretation, and 
one that pulsates with art and art feeling. But for the real Mrs. 


| Lydig one must go back to the portraiture of ‘the camera.” 


American Portraiture. 


An appreciation of Henry Watterson, who is described as “the 
most striking and interesting personality in the American journalism 
of to-day,” is illustrated by a very fine full-page half-tone of a halt- 
length portrait with the imprint, “Strauss, Louisville.” The name 
Strauss has been mentioned several times recently in the B.J., but 
always in connection with the St. Louis studio. Possibly there is a 
relationship. The portraits throughout the magazine are almost all 
good. In an, article on “The Jews in America,” seemingly by way 
of adding variety to the appearance of the pages, the photographs 
have not been reproduced direct, but drawings have been made, and 
from them line blocks which are printed in black on a cream ground. 
The photographer is credited with his share by the acknowledgment 
taking the form, “ Drawn from a photograph by ———,” and it is 
interesting to note that although the portraits are in every case those 
of leading men, out of seventeen such acknowledgments only two 
state that the photographs are copyright. It would appear from. 
this that the copyright regulations in the United States differ con- 
siderably from those in this country. 


American Advertising. 


The advertising portion of the magazine makes. interesting reading. 
In America seemingly almost everything is “ taught by mail,” danc- 
ing, music, law, nursing, pharmacy, advertisement-writing, being 
but a few of the subjects in which instruction may be had. With 
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whotography it is di erent; it appears that attendance is necessary, 
for one advertisement runs: “ Attend the Illinois College of Photo- 
graphy. A delightful profession, quickly and easily learned. Pays 
well. Good positions secured for graduates. Only College of Photo- 
‘graphy in the world. ‘Terms easy and living inexpensive. Write for 
‘our beautifully illustrated catalogue. Address, etc., ete.” The 
adjective delightful is distinctly good; it supplies just that amount 
-of vividness to the charms held out necessary to finally convince the 
hesitating reader. Possibly one of the reasons for photography in 
America being so de lightful, is to be found in the fact that nearly 
call the advertisers who are willing to help their fellow-creatures in 
various ways, head their advertisemen s with portraits, presumably 
-of themselves, as if to say, “Can you imagine me making a state- 
ment that is not strictly true? Is not my face a guarantee for my 
veracity?” The advertiser who offers to “double your salary” by 
teaching you advertisement writing; the déctor who advises you 
when you travel to be sure to take his liniment; Gordon, who 
“makes suspenders” (Anglice, braces), which he is willing to send 
‘ree on approval to any business man, are among those who thus use 
their photographs, while the lady who takes a full-page in which to 
tell her fellow women that she can make them “well, strong and 
‘beautiful ” (by mail, of course), has two photographs of herself with 
which to add weight to her announcement, 


Photographs in Advertisin g. 


Photography, it should. be said, is employed to better purpose in 
many of the advertisements; in fact, in some of them, a photo- 
graph with a little descriptive lettering upon it, constitutes the 
whole  advertisenent. Thus a page is taken by a 
tmiiling company with a most effective photograph of 
number of barrels and bags of flour with the brand thereon 


showing up well, and in similar style is the soap advertisement 
the effect that “A child can do the work,” the photograph being tl 
of a child who is washing a toy lamb. A railway company u 
eight picturesque views—different advertising from that of our railw 
companies. Good use of a photograph is made by a rubber-tyre co 
pany, a design in the form of part of a wheel having the space betwe 
two of the spokes filled with a photograph of a busy street showi 
a row of cabs and, carriages, the spaces above and below containi 
the descriptive matter. It is certain that our own advertisers w 
soon be using photographs to the same great extent as the America 
are now doing, and although it is rather outside tthe province of t 
ordinary photographer, an opening is indicated for the man who 
anxious to add extra branches to his existing (business. 

Such are a few of the impressions formed by the present writ 
upon reading the January “ Munsey.” 


A. Comparison. 


One word more! The Henry Watterson already mentioned contr 
butes a comparison of American and British newspapers much - 
favour of ours. He says’ that “English type-setting and Engli 
presswork, and English paper-making—better than with us—give tl 
London newspapers considerable advantaze over the American new 
papers in appearance, while their make-up excels ours in system ar 
order. None of the great dailies of London use display type as it 
used in America, They affect book-work in their typography as we 
as in their composition. These ethical principles are bett 
understood and ofterer applied in England than in the United States 
Frankness should beget frankness, and if the magazine on whic 
these lines have been written be a fair average specimen of tk 
American magazine, it must at once be admitted that in magazin 
production they are far ahead of us. W. J. Casgy, 


THE LAWS OF THE STEREOSCOPE AND 


STEREOSCOPIC 


TRUTH. 


(A paper read in the “Bulletin de l’Association Belge de Photographie.”) 


“THERE is no subject which has given rise to so many contradictory theories as stereoscopy, tha: 


ferent distances, and the dimensions of the same. 


Fundamentals. 

Let us take any object in nature. What is true of it will be true 
tor all the others. 

When we look at an object we see it by the aid of those eyes which 
Dame Nature has given us and placed in their orbits at a normal 
‘separation of 6.5 cm. But, if instead of looking at the object itself, 
we consider its image reproduced by stereoscopic photography, we cau 
‘see our object under quite different conditions from those in nature, 
for the simple reason that when photographing it our lenses may be 
‘separated in a different manner from our eyes. 

We can undoubtedly :— 

1. By keeping the distance of the camera from the object constant, 
but by changing the separation of the lenses, vary the angle of con- 
vergence of the visual rays; that is to say, we can see the object as 
will presently be shown, as though our eyes were either more or less 
separated than they actually are. We may see nature as though we 
had the eyes of an ant, which are but slightly separated, or as though 
we had the eyes of a mammoth, which are separated by more than a 
metre. 

2. By varying the distance of the camera from the object we may 
reproduse it as though we saw it close at hand or at some distance, 
without altering the angle of convergence of the visual rays. To ob- 
tain this result, it is sufficient to diminish advisedly the separation 
of the lenses when photographing near objects, or to increase the 
Separation on the other hand beyond the normal separation of our 
eyes when photographing at a distance. 

We must not forget that the expressions “at a distance” and 
“near” apply to the distance at which we have first taken our posi- 


; is to say, the vision of objects at dif- 


It seems possible that with a little observation and experience, amongst which photo- 
‘graphy is an indispensable assistance, it ought to be comparatively easy to disengage the laws o 


‘opinions, sometimes correct and often extravagant, amongst which it is now entangled 


f stereoscopy from amongst the chaos of 


tion to examine the object which is later photographed, and to the 
angle of convergence of the visual rays which is the result of this 
distance. It must not be forgotten, above all things, that what we 
shall say applies only to binocular yision. Tf only one eye be used 
one cannot estimate either the distance or dimensions of an object, 
without shifting the head to the right and then to the eft, so as to 
obtain the impressions of prospective which are produced by changing 
the point of view. But this is no longer stereoscopy. The possi- 
bility with an immovable eye, of approximately estimating the dis- 
tances, is because we know beforehand the dimensions o the objects 
looked at; the mind then jumps at the distance by the apparent 
dimension in perspective. 

5. In separating more or less the two elements of the stereoscopié 
photograph, we can alter the angle of convergence of the eyes which 
look at them. 

To enable the importance of these preliminary remarks to be tho- 
rcughly grasped, it may be useful to explain at first, by means of an 
experiment, and the by a design. The experiment may be per- 
formed by direct vision; the design requires the use of a stereoscope- 
The two will prove first the truths, the confirmation of which we 
shall demand from photography. 

A. The experiment by direct vision is that one must learn to squint a 
little; this is one of those useful things which one learns at school, 
without the aid of the master, Tf the reader’s education is incom- 
plete in this respect, he should try to see the end of his nose, and he 
will soon be aw cowrant with the present requirements. Moreover, he 
naturally squints in a constant fashion, less when looking at infinity, 
the only case in which our visual rays do not converge to the point at 
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hich we look But the word “to squint” means really convergence 


f the opticil axes without looking at any fixed object. 
Consider the following diagram (Fig. 1). 


You will see a series of white dots, of which two have black centres. 
‘ou may exactly estimate the dimension of these dots and their dis- 
mce from your eyes. In passing over all the points of sight, your 
ngle of convergence does not change: it is that which gives you the 
otion of their distance, unconsciously but surely, from which your 


ind 
ven in the sense of sight. 


oncludes as the result of contizuous experience which it has 


The idea which you make of the size of the white dots results from 
he space that their image occupies on your retina, it being granted 


centre on the right; these two points will superimpose, and the entire 
image will take for a moment the following, seen in Fig. 2. 

But at the same moment you will note at the same glance that all 
the points have approached nearer to you, and that they, at the same 
time, have become smaller. The contrary effect may be obtained if, 
instead of squinting by crossing the convergence, you diminish it. In 
effect the path of the visual rays becomes as follows.* 

Supposing in Figs. 3 and 4, which follow, the white dots of the 
above diagrams are represented by the lines numbered from 1 to 6. 
The eyes should first look normally at the centre P of dot Number 4. 
The angle of convergence G P D has given to the mind the apprecia- 
tion of the distance of the point P from the eyes GD. Let us now 


Hie 
Fig. 2. 


that the distance at which you see them is fixed. One cannot obtain 
an idea of the size of an object, if one has not at the same time a 
visual notion of its distance which is given by the angle of convergence 


of the visual rays. The estimation of this distance becomes 
difficult the ater the distance of the object; that is 


the more 
o say, it 


becomes more difficult as the angle of convergence becomes smaller or 


More acute. If the angle of convergence is nil, if the visua 
varallel, allexact conception of distance and dimension beco 
The gigantic sun appears to us larger or more distant than 
ur neighbour, which is quite a negligeable quantity, beside 

Having grasped these facts, consider again the above 


rays are 
mes false. 
he moon, 
it. 
diagram, 


this time with a slight squint. Soon, the two eyes will not see the 
ame white dots; they will superimpose two by two: for example, the 


right eye will see the central point on the left, and the le 


t eye tke 


| 


t 


consider the case of Fig. 1. We have squinted slightly so that the 
right eye sees the centre O of dot No. 3, whilst the left eye continues 
to look at P; we have thus increased the angle of convergence, which 
will become G p D instead of G P D, which it was at first; from 
which the mind concludes that at the distance p D, where the two 
identical images, 3 and 4, are combined into one, at the distance 


they appear at p. But, however, this white dot p, which is mentally 


% We heartily commend to our stereoscopic readers‘a careful examination of these 
eces, The effect with the second 


two diagrams in a stereoscope with adjustable eye-pi 
diagram is absolutely astounding. The number of dots can be reduced to eight or 
nine, the black centres may be made to disappear entirely, or be reduced to one, 
first on the right, then on the left; they may be reduced to two, not in con- 
tiguous circles, but jn alternate ones or separated by two, three, or four. In the 
case of the first diagram equally extraordinary results are obtainable, and still 
further effects seen by varying the focus.—EDs. B. J. P. : 
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brought nearer to the eyes, does no tincrease in diameter agreeably 
to the laws of perspective, but appears smaller than it actually is. 
Fig. 4 supposes that instead of having increased the convergence it 
has been diminished—an experiment more difficult to perform than 
the former. The right eye continues to see the dot P, which the left 
eye has left to look at O. The first angle of convergence, G P D, is 
reduced and becomes G p D. It transfers to p D, the distance at 


which the mind believes it sees the image P! P1 (composed of the 


! 
a D 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


identical images 3 and 4), as though the images of all the other 
points were superimposed two by two. But all these white dots seen 
thus at a greater distance that they actually are, appear larger than 
they are; because they are located at a greater distance than their 
diameter, suffering from proportional diminution according to the 
laws of perspective. 

This experiment has been described because we are convinced that 
very few readers are aware of it, and they will be surprised at the 
illusions produced. There should be no reason to doubt the truth of 
our statements, for they may be very easily verified in a stereoscope. 
Let us take the example given by M. Marteau in his stereoscopic 
notes, the conclusions in which we cannot agree with.* 


visual rays. This convergence ought to be greatest when exami 
the lowest rectangles, and less when looking at the upper fig 
which are the more distant the one from the other. If this coup. 
examined in the stereoscope, although the rectangles have exactly 
same dimensions and are situated at the same distance from the e 
the mind, as the result of experience, will produce an erroneous eff 
and one will believe in the existence of three plane rectangles of 
equal dimensions, placed vertically at three different distances 
space. Where the angle of convergence of the visual rays is 
greatest, the subject is closer and diminished; where the angl 
smallest the subject is further off and enlarged. Every observer 
have the same impression. It will be sufficient for the momen 
state this fact; later, we shall prove the mechanism of it, 


The Laws of Stereoscopy. 


After having made these fundamental remarks which contain 
indisputable experimental point, we, ought to recognise the follow 
four laws of stereoscopy :— 


Natural Binocular Vision, 


First Law.—When an object is looked at the conception of 
distance 1s the result of the aperture of the angle formed by the c 
vergence of the visual rays, 


SEconD LAw.—The idea of the size of the object is the result of 7 
conception of its distance and the angle that the object occupies in spa 
the apex of which angle is found in the pupil of our eyes, or, in oth 
words, the idea af the dimensions of an object looked at is the result 
the conception of its distance and the space which its images occupy 
the retina of owr eyes, 


Stereoscopic Photography. 


THIRD LAw.—In a stereoscope the eyes always see as though they we 
in the respective places of the two lenses at the moment of exposure, 

FourtH Law.—The separation of the lenses at the moment of e 
posure determines the angle of convergence under which the Esoli 
photographed ougnt to be viewed in the stereoscope. 


Fig. 


B.—Tue Srernoscoric Expermment.—Here (Fig. 5) are a couple of 
stereoscopic prints formed of rectangles actually of the same size, 
which are to be superimposed in the stereoscope two by two. As the 
rectangles are of unequal separation it is impossible to make the three 
superimpose without varying for each the angle of convergence of the 


* M. Marteau’s experiments were performed with ordinary Postage stamps, and 
they may of course be used in like manner here.—Ebs, B. J. P. 


Norr.—The word “solids” is intentionally employed, it being in 
tended that there shall be no question of stereoscopic vis-d-vis of 
subject not having two dimensions, such as an etching, a design, ete 

To thoroughly grasp the third and fourth laws it is sufficient to tak 
count of the fact that the stereoscopic effect is the result of the menta 
fusion of two different perspectives. Now, these perspectives. aris 
from the two points of the view occupied by the lenses at the momen 
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f exposure. In the stereoscope the eyes always see then the two 
nerspectives as if they themselves occupied the two places which the 
enses occupied ; that is to say, one has the exact reproduction of the 
ines of perspective of the object photographed when it is viewed 
inder the angle of convergence of the two lenses, and at a distance at 
which these were placed, 

Experience and custom which give us the idea of distances and 
dimensions, which were described in the two first laws, are peculiar 
to every species of animal endowed with binocular vision. These 
notions are the combined result of the use of the senses of sight and 
feeling. It is certain that the species which have a separation of the 
ayes different to ours estimate distances and dimensions as we do; 
that is to say, in conformity with reality. Although they may see dif- 
ferently from us, custom and experience guide them as they guide us. 
But if the mind could suddenly see nature with the eyes more or less 
separated than those of the species to which they belong, all 
conceptions of distance and volume would become immediately false. 
Stereoscopic photography enables us to prove the truth of what we 
have advanced, as we shall presently prove theoretically and experi- 
mentally. 


The Corollaries of the Stereoscopic Laws. 

The corollaries to the first law are :— 

1, The greater the angle of convergence of the visual raysjthe nearer the 
abject looked at appears in the mind of the spectator. If this angle is 
small, the object is localised in the distance. 

This results from the habit we have of forcing the convergence 
more in order to measure those objects which are near to us and 
attract our attention. When we look at near objects, the greater the 
convergence, and, according to our first law, the idea that we obtain 
ot the distance is the result of this same convergence, from which 
experience we have learnt to estimate and recognise the distance of 
objects. 

2, If we could change the angle of convergence without changing the 
distance of the object, ne should falsify the notion of distance; the 
appreciation of the dimension would also become equaliy false. 

According to the laws of perspective, objects occupy in space an 
angle which is greater the nearer they are to us; this angle decreases 
in proportion as the objects recede. Consequently, if we could falsify 
the idea of distance by augmenting the convergence of the visual 
tays, the objects would seem to approach without their images in- 
creasing, and would appear to us smaller than they are. Inversely, a 
diminished convergence localises objects at a greater distance without 
diminishing the image, and they would appear to us too large. (See 
the stereogram of the three planes previously given in the stereoscopic 
laws.) 

The the Second Law. 


Tf the angle of convergence remains constant, whatever may be the 


Corollaries of 


distance of the object looked at, it may appear larger or smaller than in 
nature, but it will always appear at the same distance from the observer. 

In fact, according to the first law, it is the angle of conver- 
gence which determines the notion of distance of the subject. 
If the object is distant its image will be small, but if the 
object appears to approach it will have the appearance of being re- 
duced. If, on the contrary, the object is seen with the. dimensions 
which it has viewed at close quarters—but always under the same 
angle of convergence—the image on the retina will be larger, but the 
object will not appear to approach, though it will appear enlarged. 

Tt will be immediately seen that the corollary of the second law 
is not like the rigorous consequence of the two corollaries of the first, 
and that these two laws and their consequences constitute an ensemble 
with which there is nothing to find fault. That we cannot give an 
exact verification is due to the fact that our eyes cannot change their 
separation. To this objection, which is quite just, we reply with the 

Corollaries o1 the Third and Fourth Laws, 

1, By means of stereoscopic photography we can see objects as though 
we had a separation distance between the eyes other tham the human 
separation, 

2, In stereoscopic photography, there is only one way of reproducing 
objects in their true proportions as seen at the distance which they 
occupied in front of the lenses at the moment of exposure ; this is to 
photograph them with a separation of the lenses corresponding to the 
separation of the human eyes. 


In effect, the 6.5 cm., which separates our eyes, forms the base ofa 
triangle, of which the apex is the angle of visual convergence, which 
is our sole guide for appreciating first distances, and, consequently, 
by deduction, volume. 

One cannot raise the objection that it is immaterial what may be 
the distance at which one sees the object in the stereoscope, if the 
stereoscopic effect is satisfactory. Many stereoscopists reason thus, 
and base their theories on their illusions. But it is not sufficient 
that the stereoscopic effect is good; it is absolutely necessary that 
it should be true: This will be especially seen in the case of a stereo- 
scopic portrait. Now, each time that the separation of the lenses 
does not correspond to that of the eyes, the objects will appear larger 
or smaller than in nature, and their distance, like their proportions, 
will appear false in depth. 

One of my good friends, whom I hoped to convince of his error, 
showed me a stereogram, well made, and showing good relief. I be- 
lieved that I saw an electric lamp hung on the rough trunk of an old 
oak tree. But it was a fine pearl which the jeweller had mounted in 
a shell to represent a small acorn, forming a pin; the bark of the tree 
was the material of the’ cravat in which the pin was stuck! The photo- 
graph was taken very close in two exposures, with a separation of the 
lenses of only three or four millimetres. A. GopERUS. 

(Zo be continued.) 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


Varnishing Lantern Slides. 


M. Remond in a recent communication of the Société Francaise 
Suggests the use of the celluloid varnish for protecting lantern slides 
from the effects of heat in the lantern, and states that when dry it is 
quite non-inflammable. The formula he suggests is :— 

4 parts. 
1 part. 


Commercial celluloid varnish 
Absolute alcohol 


Apply as with collodion; drain off the excess and wipe the lower 
edge, and corner with blotting paper. Allow to dry in an horizontal 
position, and then pass the slide varnished-side down through the 
flame of a spirit lamp till all trace of moisture disappears. After 
this the slide can neither be damaged by the fingers, nor will any 
heat in the lantern hurt it. 


Prints. 


Indirect Catatypic Pigment 
Although considerable interest was excited at the time of Ostwald 


and Gros’ announcement of the catatype process, but little has been 
heard practically of the subject. A German patent has been granted for 


the following process: a negative is made from a transparency on 
carbon tissue, supported on celluloid, and developed, and allowed to 
remain on its support. This image is then converted into a catatypic 
image; either by immersion in silver nitrate solution or by painting 
with the latter, and the silver is reduced by a developer; or the 
negative is soaked in solution of chloride of gold or platinum, and 
then treated with a suitable developer. For instance, the above pig- 
ment negative may be bathed with permanganate of potash solution, 
and it will then be actively catatypic as peroxide of manganese is 
formed in the film 
Yellow Stains. 

Professor Lainer, in speaking of the staining of negatives by the 
use of developers containing insufficient sulphite, says that this is not 
a fog, but merely a compound of the developer, which is not removed 
by the ordinary acid fixing bath. It is not always possible to 
increase the quantity of sulphite in the developer, nor is it advisable 
to add too much to the fixing bath, as this hardens the negative 
tco much. The real remedy is to thoroughly wash the negatives 
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between development and fixing ; 
mere rinsing of the plate is 


Why 


this entirely prevents any staining ; 
worse than useless. 


is the Top of a Wheel Fuzzy When 
Photographed? 

Herr Josef Wara answers this question in the current number of the 
“Weiner Mitteilungen,” and explains it with the following diagram, 
Assuming that the wheel revolves on its axle once in a second, it 
will take up four definite positions in every quarter of a second 
starting from a; at the end of the first quarter-second it will be 
at al; at the end of the second at a2; at the end of the third at a3 ; 
and at ‘the end of the fourth at a4. The spoke end designatedly 
bl, b2, b3, b4, will also take up the various positions shown. If the 


movement of the axle is 
that of the 


The movement of 
first half-second 4cm; if the image of the wheel is 
the same period Sem; in the 
second half-second the axle moves 4cm., and the spoke end 7cm. 
Brom this it is obvious that the end of the spoke moves quicker at 


the top than the bottom, 


and this is why the top of the whe 
fuzzy. 


A Photographic Transit Instrument. 


M. Lippman has communicated to the Paris Academy of Scie: 
a description of a photographic transit instrument devised by 
to increase the accuracy of measurements. There is a telese 
which follows the stars like an equatorial, and photographs ¢ 
on a plate which it carries; there is a fixed slit, representing 
meridian, through which light passes every second or at gi 
intervals, and is conducted by a mirror and collimator, so tha’ 
imprints itself as a thin line on the plate. Since the plate 
moving and the slit is fixed, there results a photograph of a field 
stars together with a series of lines representing hour circles 
meridians, the exact numeration of which coresponds to the insta 
at which the slit was illuminated—and the 
The principle is easily intelligible, but after understanding it, ¢ 
naturally looks for possible imperfections. The object of all gi 
apparatus is to get rid of personal equation; but it is not el 
that there may not be personality in the measurement of { 
plate, and also something akin to personality in the recording 
the times of the exposures. In all determiriations of absolute ti 
recourse must be had to a level or its equivalent, and in this ¢ 
a scheme has been arranged to measure the error of verticality 
the plane of light which makes the lines on the plate and cor 
sponds to the meridian by photographing the image of the slit 
reflection from the surface of mercury as well as directly on ¢ 
same plate. Some small difficulties in this have had to be st 
mounted ; but some successful plates were presented to the Academ 


rest is measureme 


and the instrument seems promising. 


STUDIO ACCESSORIES. 


THE professional photographer desirous of holding. his position, keep- 
ing in the front ranks, and making his business a” paying concern, 
must keep constantly before him the state of his studio accessories. 
Portraiture (writes “Wilson’s Magazine”) is primarily a matter of 
dress, and secondly of furniture. The sitters do their part. in appear- 
ing before the camera adorned with articles of attire adapted to the 
momentous occasion, the photographer having thrust upon him the 
duty of providing an environment which shall not spoil the effect his 
clients desire to produce for their own satisfaction and the edification 
of friends. 
The Luxurious Style. 


It is sometimes urged against the portraiture of our leading pro- 
fessionals that the furniture is too profuse, occupying so large a por- 
tion of the stage that the sitter becomes merely a detail, an after- 
thought, put in to supply the human element in a picture, which might 
be appropriately labelled: « Interior, with Figure.” To the photo- 
graphic purist, the “Art for Art's sake” man, this criticism may 
appeal; to the man of business it will be made in vain, being sum- 
marily dismissed as of no practical worth. With this view we 
entirely agree, confessing to some regard for a portrait containing a 
well-arranged selection of accessories. The photographer must 
please his clients, and when these are drawn from the upper classes 
persons living in homes richly furnished—they require a portrait 
photography in harmony with such surroundings, desiring works 
having the air of wealth, of luxury, and it is thus in the interests of 
trade to meet the demand. In doing so the photographer violates 
no principle of pictorial representation, for in all times the artist has 
depicted his sitters in association with the things of their daily life. 
All artistic sentiment being against a duchess in a dairy, or a dairy- 
maid in a drawing-room. 

The Conventional. 

Whilst it is necessary to keep the accessories in harmony with the 
social position of the sitter, it should not be overlooked that all 
classes are susceptible to a certain amount of flattery in this con- 
nection, being more pleased with a portrait giving them a social 
standing above, rather than below, that which they really occypy. 
In all cases the photographer, whatever may be the class that give 


him patronage, should be in advance, having accessories of a more 


expensive and luxurious nature than his 
possess. Only in this way can he apply this very subtle: form « 
flattery. He already flatters the features by retouching, and thi 
latter device is flattery to the dress. In working along these cor 
ventional lines a difficulty of a technical character will arise, needin 
attention to be overcome. The furniture designed for househol 
decoration is inconvenient for studio uses, not lending itself readil 
to photographie methods of composition and posing. It is too angu 
lar, possesses awkward scrolls, quite preventing the subject bein; 
brought close enough for securing a good effect. A small knob i 
sufficient to separate the sitter from a chair or table creating a lacl 
of unity in the composition, making it a picture of two objects u 
place of the simple design intended. Photegraphers who haye ex 
perienced this drawback are constantly on the watch for any article 
combining a good design with utility in studio practice, in this 
way renewing their stock. Attempts have been made in supplying 
accessories to suit professional purposes, not with much success, for, 
whilst quite adapted to that end, they diverge too much from 
domestic patterns. In a picture looking what they are—quite photo- 
graphic. There'is here a want yet to be supplied, a field is open for 
the furniture designer who is able to combine photographic utility 
with a pattern neither grotesque nor unusual. 
The Plain and Simple. 

In general, professional portraiture must be conventional, the usual 
thing, the photographer, whatever may be his own desires or aspira- 
tions, being compelled to meet the demands of the public taste. In 
particular localities, however, a class exists who will patronise work 
departing entirely from popular notions. Novelty attracts, and the 
man with a strong persona ity can impress the public, lead them to 
support him, and acquire a taste for his own individual style. An 
effective portraiture will follow from discarding all accessories and 
paying close attention to expression, lighting, posing and drapery. 
Mrs. Cameron was one of the earliest of these unconventional types, 
though since her time others—such as those who model their work 
after the paintings of Rembrandt, Gainsborough, Reynolds, or Velas- 
quez—have met with success. To abolish accessories is to give added 
importance to ‘the background, it becomes the chief study, requiring 
every attention tq make it harmonious with the style of the subject. 


customers are likely t 
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is for this reason that the above-mentioned painters have been so 
osely copied by the Cameronian type of photographer. To some 
stes this simple portraiture is very agreeable, and, with the right 
an, and a fitting neighbourhood, enough patrons are secured to make 
commercially profitable. A few can even go beyond it, with work 
mat approaches to the “soul-studies” characteristic-of Watts. Mere 
setches and suggestions in place of the clear, sharp, well-defined 
hotograph. However interesting these productions may be, in the 
resent state of public taste the demand for them must remain 
rictly limited, ‘and the majority of professionals could not insist 
n supplying such work to their clients, and still retain a profitable 
nection. From a financial point of view it would be a distinct 
ain if expensive accessories could be abolished, since the charge 
na business which they entail, not only in purchasing but in keep- 
ig in good condition, would go with them. This was impressed 
pon us on once visiting the studio of a photographer of this class, 
“well-known man, whose work is much appreciated; beyond a few 
ackgrounds, painted by himself, some drapery and screens, his 
ecessories were only of a nominal value. A seanty outfit, calling 
or little expenditure, reducing the cost of working expenses to a 
ion én competition is so keen as nowadays. 


ainimum, a consideratio 
nything tending to ¢ 
eing money saved ere the business man must study his public, 
or it will economise his. resources if he can rely on clients who are 
atisfied with a portraiture of the simple kind. 


——_—__——_-—____ 


HOTOGRAPHIC RECORD AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


OTOGRAPHY has not figured very largely in the proceedings of the 
ritish Association this year at York, but it is noteworthy that a 
pecial meeting, consisting of delegates of corresponding societies 
net to consider the assistance which will be given to, and desired 
rom, the work of photographers who are applying themselves to 
hotographic record. Mr. J. Hopkinson presided. He remarked 
hat it was becoming more and more desirable to obtain a permanent 
epresentation of the features of our country, whether natural or 
he work of man, for at no former period had the destruction or 
mutilation of such features been more rife, and, paradoxical as it 
night seem, never before had so much interest been taken in their 
reservation. The sooner a systematic attempt was made to obtain 
ind preserve a picture of everything that admitted of representation 
xy the camera the better. 

A paper prepared by Mr. W. Jerome Harrison, of Birmingham, 
vas read by the secretary (Mr. F. W. Rudler). Photography, it was 
jointed out, gave us knowledge at first hand in a way which could 
206 be given by artists. With proper knowledge and care the tran- 
script of nature made by a lens was, as far as it went, infalliblv 
sorrect. Mr. Harrison mentioned that there are a quarter of a 
million photographers in this country—including snapshotters—who 
ould do useful work if some one would tell them what to do and 
how to do it. He suggested the formation of a small sub-committee 
fo collect details as to the exact work which has already been accom- 
glished or is in course of execution, to prepare and circulate printed 
matter having reference to the work of the survey, so as to make its 
aims and methods generally known; to endeavour to co-ordinate 
the photographic societies with the literary and: scientific societies, so 
that both may unite in the work of the survey; to obtain. lists: of 
experts who would be able to advise upon such subjects as photo- 
graphic methods, processes, and appliances, draw up county lists 
of objects and places to be photographed, and write brief descriptions 
of the objects photographed and draw up lists of reliable literature 
on. the: counties or other areas. The publication of series of prints 
of districts or subjects would be one of the best methods of popular- 
ising and making known the work of the survey. The movement, 
added the writer, had come to stay; it only needed co-ordinating 
and directing along the right lines. 

During the discussion Professor H. 


Hl. Turner, Professor of 


Astronomy at Oxford, suggested that in addition to the ordinary 
photographs, stereoscopic photographs should be taken, from which 
they could, by calculations, ascertain 
dbjects shown. 

twas’ stated that it was now too late to appoint a committee 


he distances between various 


down expenses without reducing efficiency 


in York, but it was decided that. such a- committee should he 
appointed next yearsat Leicester, and several gentlemen were nomi- 
nated to serve on this committee. 


THE VALUE OF REGULAR CUSTOMERS’ NAMES. 


‘Recenzuy (writes Charles L. Lewis, in the P.A. of A. Annual for 


1906), while. ccnversing upon the subject of insurance with a man 
‘who does a large mail order business, I remarked that the company 
with whom my insurance is placed would not insure my negatives. 
He thought that very strange, and said: “You see that file there? 
Well, that contains ten thousand names upon which I have twenty- 
five hundred dollars’ insurance. I value those names at fifty cents 
each.” Then he went on to explain that the names were those who 
had either bought goods or inqiiired about them. 

Now, if we photographers were to secure the names and ad- 
dresses of all prospective customers who call to examine work and 
inquire prices, what a splendid list of names this, in addition to our 
daily register of sittings, would give us from which to secure future 
business. ; 

Why should not the follow-up letters system be quite as effective 
in the photographic business as in any manufacturing or mercantile 
business? Any legitimate means of interesting the public, and se- 
curing their patronage, is good business. 

This presents an immense field for operation and obviates any 
necessity for falling a victim to any of the schemes of clever sharks 
for getting photographs for nothing 

Various schemes worked upon the photographer haye been a pro- 
lific source of income to many a man, who, without the easy pictures- 
for-nothing mark, could not make. his salt. ' 

To return to the subject: Go to your register, look it over, and 
see if there are not some names registered there which need atten- 
tion—some person who sat and did not order as he might have done 
had he been better pleased; a memorandum=made of some child 
whose mother said she wanted a colour picture some day; some lady 
who said her parents were coming to visit her soon, and they wanted 
a family group, etc. 

With many of us, I doubt not, the first fifteen minutes’ glancing 
over the register will suggest enough letters to keep the stenographer 
busy all day. Don’t be afraid to ask your regular customers for 
sittings; you can do it with much better grace than you can stran- 
gers. This, with the proper attention to the suggested list of pros- 
pective customers, will keep the receptionist out of mischief and 
result in a large increase of good legitimate business. 


Exhibitions. 


ANDOVER AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the recent exhibition on Aug. 6th the judges (Messrs. F-. 
Marner and Milman) made the following awards :— 

Class A (Figure Studies).—Gold Medal, H. Holt; Silver Medal, 
Rev. E. G. Watts; Bronze Medal, T. S. Bloom; Certificate, H. Y. 
Siimmons. 

Class B (Landscape and Seascape).—Silver Medal, H. Y. 
Simmons; Bronze Medal, A. Roffey; Certificate (extra), H. Y. 
Siimmons; Certificate, Mr. Stratton. 

Class C (Architecture).—Silver Medal, James Dunlop; Bronze 
Medal, A. W. Walburn; Certificate, H. Y. Stimmons; Certificate 
(extra), J. Dunlop. 

Class D.—(Animal Studies, Flowers, Fruit and Plants).—Silver 
Medal, G. Dunn; Bronze Medal, C. H. Eden; Certificate, Rev. E.G. 
Watts. 

Class E (Post Cards).—First Prize, Mr. Richardson; Second 
Prize, Rev. —. Clarke; Certificate, Mr. Hilton. 

Class F (Landscape or Seascape).—First Prize, Miss H. 8. Best; 
Second Prize, Rev. HE. G. Watts; Certificate, T. C. Beynon. 

Class G (Architecture).—First Prize, Rev. E. G. Watts. Second 
Prize and Certificate not: given. — 

Class H (Figure Studies).—First Prize, Rev. E. G. Watts; Second 
Prize, T. C. Beynon; Certificate, Rev. E. G. Watts. 

Class I (Beginners’. Class).—-First Prize, Mr. Monger. 
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Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications have been made for Patents from 

July 30 to Aug. 4:— 

UCAMERAS.—No. 17,092. Improvements in photographic cameras. 
Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd. George Arthur 
Pickard and Frank Shayes, 6, Bank Street, Manchester. 

Cammras.—No. 17,359. Improvements in focussing and exposing 
devices of photographic cameras, and in connection therewith, 
John Edward Thornton, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 


Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Disurs.—No. 16,111, 1905. The invention consists of a dish with 
the bottom composed of sloping surfaces radiating from the 
centre, such that the plate is easily and quickly removed, it 
being readily seized on one corner being depressed by the 
finger. Reference is drawn by the Comptroller of Patents to 
the patent 11,650, 1903, granted to Kodak, Ltd. Joseph 
Hutchinson, 119, Turner Lane, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire. 

Frasaricut.—No. 18,422, 1905. The claims are for (1)) a flash- 
lamp having a pan for the reception of the powder, which pan 


is open at the sides, and provided with a contracted opening 
at the top, so as to direct the light upwards and laterally; 
and (2) ignition by fulminating caps. Takeravi Ayhma, 11, 
Fukuromachi, Kanda, Tokio, Japan. 


CRE 
CN pele 


pees: 
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Cinrmatocrarus.—No. 24,426, 1905. This invention relates to 
apparatus for producing moving pictures, and more especially 
to fire-proof magazines for combustible picture-bearing films 
and to a compensating device adapted for use in connection with 
the spool on which the film is to be wound after or as it is un- 
reeled, the compensating device serving as the driving device 
for winding the spool, and being so constructed that the rota- 
tive speed of the winding spool is automatically decreased as the 
quantity of film upon the winding spool increases, the speed 
of the spool being greatest at the beginning of the winding 
operation, and being gradually decreased as the winding is 
continued and the bulk of the film on the spool increases, 


on the film throughout the entire winding operation. Nic} 
Power, 115, Nassau Street, New York, U.S.A., and Be 
Morton, 253, Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 

Serr-Mountive Paper.—No. 25,922, 1905. The inventor prof 
to coat paper (beforevsensitising) with shellac or other w: 
proof substance which is softened by heat. ‘The finished pl 
are then mounted by passing a hot iron over prints, card 
mount, or by otherwise subjecting them to heat. Referent 
made by the Comptroller to the specification of Den 
Fréres, No. 17,471, 1901. Warwick Brookes, of 350, Ox 
Road, Manchester. 

Cotour ProrocrarHy.—No. 9,100, 1906. The invention is a m 
fication of the starch grain procéss of colour photograj 
already the subject of Letters Patent (specifications ] 
22,988 and 25,718, 1904). In place of filling the interstice; 
the coating of starch grains with black powder (e.g., charec 
the inventors now subject the coating to rolling. The w. 
process is as follows:—After having spread on the transpa) 


support, which may be glass, film, paper, etc., a layer 
pitchy material, there is spread by the means already — 
scribed in the above mentioned specifications a layer as unifc 
as possible of coloured particles, in which layer the grains tov 
each other without being superposed on each other, as sho 
at Fig. 1. These grains, composed of fecula, starch, or oti 
analogous matter, are then brought to a suitable hygromet 


Fig. 2. 


condition in order to acquire the necessary plasticity for 
next operation. In this state the coloured coating is submitt 
at the same time as its su port to a direct pressure or to 
rolling which crushes the suitably softened coloured graip 
and causes them to. fill the spaces so as to form, as shown 
Fig. 2, a mosaic covering the support at all parts. This meth¢ 


has, over that of fi ing with black powder, the advantage - 


pnnetcreicrrinirern rics 


Feiss 
i 


PES 


Dt es i 


Fig. 3. 


producing more luminous plates, and of regularising the thiel 
ness of the coating in such manner as to avoid as much ¢ 
possible the diffusion of light. The coloured coating thi 
obtained is, as before, covered with a transparent varnis 


above which is spread the sensitive coating. B. J. B. Mills, fe 


La Societé Anonyme des Plaques et Papiers Photographique 
A. Luiriére et ses Fils, 21, Rue 


St. Victor, Lyons-Monplaisir. 
Masxs.—No. 5,670, 1906. The invention relates to the printing < 
border negatives, in which the part having the border mas 


thereby maintaining a substantially uniform tensional strain 


and the picture opening, and that having the picture mas 
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and the border negative are made in one piece of material, 
folded upon itself, or are connected together in any suitable 
manner, and a gummed strip is provided to secure the picture 
negative over the mask, so that the negative always occupies 
exactly the same position with regard to the picture opening. 
Also all the parts may be secured in book-form, and a piece of 
material, such as gauze, wood veneer, or canvas, may be pro- 
vided for the purpose of printing on the sensitised surface an 
attractive background. As shown in Fig. 3, the bottom sheet 
a is constituted by gauze, or it may be canvas, wood 
veneer, or the like, and over it is placed a sheet 6, 
which represents the border negative and picture mask. 
On top of this is placed the border mask c, having 
the picture opening. Attached to the border mask ¢ 
is a strip of suitable material d, provided with gum or other 
adhesive substance to which the negative or film e is secured. 
In use, the sensitised paper or the like is placed between the 
flaps c and 6, which may be separate and connected together 
as shown in Fig. 3, or these two may be made of one piece of 
material folded upon itself. The gauze or other sheet a may 
be used or not, as it can be readily folded over or under the 
sensitised paper. The border negative is preferably first 
printed from, during which time the part to be occupied by 
the picture is protected by the mask 61, and after this print- 
ing is finished, the sensitised sheet is removed and reversed, 
so that the printed portion is now covered by the solid part 
of the border mask c, while the part that was covered by the 
mask 61 is opposite the picture opening c! in the part c. The 
picture negative e is then over the mask c, and the arrange- 
ment is exposed as shown in Fig. 1 for printing the picture 
proper. It is to be uderstood that the applicants do not here- 
by suggest that the use of a border negative with a picture 
mask and a border mask with a picture opening, or of a back- 
ground pattern or negative, is broadly new, or that the conjoint 
use of two or more of these devices is broadly new. Leipziger 
Buchbinderei Actien Gesellschaft vorm Gustay Fritzsche, 
Crusius Strasse 4-6, Leipsic, Germany. 


es 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


September 14 to October 27: The Photographic Salon.—Sec., 
Reginald Craigie, 5a, Pall Mall Kast, London, S.W. 

September 20 to October 27: Royal Photographic Society.—Sec., 
J. McIntosh, 66, Russell Square, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 

October 6 to 13: Bristol Photographic Club.—Sec., J. 8. Guthrie, 
23, Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol. 

October 17 to 20: Rotherham Photographic Society.—Sec., H. C. 
Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 
Rotherham Photographic Society.—Annual exhibition. “Open.” 
October 17 to 20. Entries close October 8; exhibits, October 13. 

November 15 to 17: Burnley Camera Club. Entries close Novem- 
ber 10, Sec., Fred Whitaker, Mechanic’s Institution, Burnley. 

November 16 to 21: Southsea Amateur Photographic Society.— 
flon. Sec., F. S. Hoyte, “Lismire,” Stafford Road, Southsea. 

November 20: Sefton Park Photographic Society.—Sec., A. W. 
Parr, 344, Loudon Grove, Liverpool, S. 

November 27 to 30: Hove Camera Club.—Hon. Sec., W. H. Bone, 
32, Sackville Road, Hove. 

December 11 to 15: Southampton Camera Club.—Hon. Sec., 8. G. 
Kimber, “Oakdene,” Highfield, Southampton. 


1907. 

February : Birmingham Photographic Society.—Sec., Lewis Lloyd, 
Norwich Union Chambers, Birmingham. 

February 12 to 23: Sheffield Photographic Society.—Sec., J. W. 
Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

February 22 to March 4: Norwich and District Photographic 
Society.—Sec., J. T. Tanner, The Lodge. 

March 14 to 23: Leicester Photographic Society.—Sec., W. Mur- 
fay, 60, Melton Road, Leicester. 

April 29 to May 14: Photographic Society of Treland.—Sec., R. 
Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

October 24 to November 14.—West of England Exhibition (Photo- 
graphic) Section. Entries close October 1. Sec., A. D. Breeze, 41, 
Union Street, Plyn outh. 


Dew Books. 


Mussrs. Casseni anp Co. have issued, as a volume of their “ Work” 
series, a handbook on “ Photographic Chemistry,’’ a digest, so 1b 
is admitted in the editorial preface of Mr. P. N. Hasluck, of 
articles “scattered over the columns of ‘Work.’’’ It is scarcely to 
be expected that this digestive process can produce anything very 
admirable as a text book on one of the most difficult subjects to 
which a writer may apply his pen. As a result, we find the con- 
tents very misceilaneous in character, scraps of chemical theory 
being sandwiched between thick slices of text dealing with 
laboratory practice, such as distilling water and bending glass 
tubes. We cannot accuse the unknown author of gross mis- 
statements, but the book is a tangle of facts jumbled together and 
overloaded with irrelevant matter to such an extent as to be of 
little use to the photographer who wishes to learn something of the 
chemistry of his subject. 


Dew Apparatus, &c¢. 


—_tor— 


The “Hana” Bromide Printing Machine. Made by Houghtons, 
Ltd., 88, 89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

The demand for photographic picture postcards having given an 
impetus to the supply of mechanical aids to the rapid production 
of bromide and gaslight ‘cards, every new piece of such apparatus 
should be eagerly examined by professional photographers, as A 
new accessory to profit-earning in this now active branch of the 


Fig. 1. 


photographic business. It is one great recommendation to the 
“Hana”? machine that its design was undertaken, and the first 
working instrument made by Mr. Hana, the theatrical photo- 
grapher, of Bedford Street, Strand, for his own use in postcard 
production, and the appearance of the machine on the market has 
not taken place until some months’ constant use had proved the 
ability of the machine to answer the requirements for the rapid ex- 
posure of development papers. 
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Among the good points of the: machine, from a practical point of 
view, we signalise. the following as of primary importance for 
rapid work ;— 

_ The negative is changed an 
seconds, ° 

In feeding sensitive paper or cards to the machine; each piece is 
placed instantly into exact register, a large édition‘of prints being 
uniformly identical. 

These, as we have said, are the two chief qualifications for rapid 
work. The reader will gather from them and from the illustrations 
that the “Hana” is a hand-fed machine—the type of bromide 
printer which is proving itself the most capable of responding to 
every-day work, for the reason that it is free from complicateu 
mechanism, that every operation is under inspection, and that 
changes in the brand of printing material, in the portion of the 
negative to be utilised or in other respects, can be instantly recog- 
nised as necessary, and as quickly made. 

As will be seen from the drawings, the “printing frame ” portion 
of the machine is the face of the wooden chamber (Hig. 1), having a 
door on the right. This face is glazed, and the negative is held 
firmly against it by the hinged frame immediately below the 
pressure back. The negative—which may be whole-plate or the 
very smallest—is centred over the opening, and on being fixed by 
a turn of a lever below the frame will give print after print exactly 
corresponding to the opening of the cut-out. 

In making each print the paper or postcard is placed against 
two stops, and pressure applied to the footboard with the heel. 
This movement closes thé back against the paper, and lowers the 
ruby window separating the light. To arrest exposure, the heel 
pressure is released, and the other end of the footboard pressed 
down with the toe, cutting off the light and opening the back. 
This series of exposures goes on as fast as the papers can be fed 
in, both hands being at liberty for handling the cards, and 
the exposures being controlled entirely by the foot. The chamber 


‘fixed firmly in position in a few 


Fig. 2. 


between the negative and the ight is grooved to receive ground glass 
or opal when working with rapid bromide papers, and for the 
reception of a vignetting plate, which is provided with a large 
aperture, over which a suitably pierced card is held by a couple of 
springs, being adjusted to the negative while the effect to be ob- 
tained is in sight. On our paying a visit to his studio, Mr. Hana 
himself showed us the delicacy of the vignettes obtained in this 
way, and at the same time allowed us to see the machine doing 


its daily work in a way which entirely confirms us in what 
have written of it. 

We have written much, and yet not more, we feel, than ¢ 
workmanlike and strongly-made piece of apparatus deserves. 
is pre-eminently fitted for its work, is capable of giving with gr 
rapidity prints which lack nothing as’ regards sharpness and ¢ 


Fig. 3. 


respondence with that part of the negative selected. The machin 
as now issued makes prints up to half-plate size, but will take nege 
tives up to whole plate. The lantern portion is provided with 
ruby and orange window on either side, affording a safe ligh 
for development of plates and papers. The complete apparatu 
costs £4 15s., complete with incandescent burner, and can b 
supplied also for oil or electric light. 


The “ Primus’ Postcard Registering Frame. Sold by Messrs. W 
Butcher and Sons, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 


In this very simple yet efficient accessory Messrs. Butcher havi 
provided the means of taking postcards from a negative without los 
of time in placing each card in position. The frame is fixed to am\ 
ordinary -half-plate printing frame by the set screw at each end 


and the cards are then dropped into the framework and exposed 
without loss of time in adjustment. 


of the hand on the spring-back of th 
For printing-out papers the springs of the printing frame 
are employed. In either case the back of the registering frame 


springs up on pressure being released. The frame is strongly. made, 
and costs 4s. 6d. 


For gaslight printine pressure 
e registering frame is sufficient. 
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Dew D)aterials. 


—— 


dak “ Velvet” Papers. Made by Kodak, Ltd., Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C. 


Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., have introduced, under the above title, a 
w surface of paper in three of the leading and well known printing 
aerials manufactured by them—viz., Solio (print-out), Dekko (gas- 
ght), and bromide. The surface effect is almost identical in each 
se, and falls between a glossy and a matt, a happy compromise, 
hich should be acceptable to both amateur and professional photo- 
aphers. The amount of gloss is difficult to describe, but it roughly 
sembles that of a carbon print, as that term is usually understood. 
“carbon print, we know, may have any surface whatever, but the 
cculiar lustrous, yet not glossy, surface, which is familiarly described 
, “carbon,” fairly represents the effect obtainable with the new 
‘odak “Velvet” papers. Of the three, the prints obtained on the 
olio paper strike us as the most uncommon, and likely to be 
garded by a photographer’s customers as something out of the 
rdinary. The bromide and gaslight prints more closely resemble 
hose of cold tone obtained on some brands of collodio-chloride paper, 
nd it is no disrespect to the papers or to the emulsions they bear 
) describe them in this way. We would add that the new “ Velvet” 
japers are manufactured in all the usual, sizes, and are supplied 
tthe same prices at which the several brands of paper are sold. 


In order to give the amateur worker, wherever he may be, and 
owever slender his resources, an opportunity of making a test of 
heir P.O.P., Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., Kingsway, 
London, W.C., are offering a sample outfit, consisting of six 4-plate 
jieces of glossy “ Special” P.0.P., the same quantity of the matt 
paper, and one packet of “ Tonix,” the combined toning and fixing 
bath, The materials are sent post free on receipt of sixpence, and 
the outfit may be obtained from the leading dealers. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


————— 


Inpucent Photographs.—At the Marlborough Street Police Court 
on. Thursday, Edmund Dusedau, 31, a postcard: publisher, of German 
Nationality, of Plaistow, was charged on remand with selling four 
improper photographs to Dective-Sergeant Smith. The transaction 
took place in Upper Marylebone Street, W., about a week ago, and 
prisoner was at once arrested. Sergeant Smith said that the accused 
had been previously convicted on three occasions, when thousands 
of cards were destroyed. Mr. Walter H. Cowl, solicitor, who 
appeared for the defence, urged that the transaction was an isolated 
one, and that the prisoner had now given up selling these cards. 
Mr. Kennedy said the prisoner carried on this corrupting business 
in spite of warnings. He would have to go to prison for a month 
and be recommended at the expiration of his sentence for deportation. 
Kighty of the cards would be destroyed. 


Ay application was made for the discharge of Geonge Wm. Austin, 
photographer, 15, Highbury Place, Islington, N., at the London Bank- 
tuptcy Court on August 9, before Mr. Registrar Giffard. Under 
the circumstances the Official Receiver reported that the debtor had 
committed the following offences under the Act: That the debtor's 
assets were not a value equal to a dividend of 10s. in the £, on 
the amount of the unsecured liabilities; that the bankrupt had 
‘omitted to keep such books of .accounts as were usual and proper 
‘in the business carried on by him, and as sufficiently disclosed his 
business transactions and financial position during the three years 
Immediately preceding the date of the receiving order. The Registrar, 
in giving his decision, said if the liabilities had been larger he might 
have suspended the discharge for more than two years, because of 
the debtor’s carelessness respecting his book-keeping, but the 


deficiency only amounted to about £400, and he should therefore 
order the dischange to be suspended for the minimum period of two 
years. 


Tue first meeting of the creditors interested under the failure of 
Ellen Jacklett, of Victoria Road, Aldershot, trading as J. W. Jack- 
lett, photographer, took place last week. The statement of affairs 
disclosed gross liabilities amounting to £734 19s. 10d., of which. 
£655 15s. 3d. was due to unsecured creditors. The assets were 
estimated to produce £116 6s. 4d., from which £79 4s. 7d. had to be 
deducted for the claims of preferential creditors, payable in full, leav- 
ing the net assets at £37 1s.9d., and disclosing a deficiency of £618 1és. 
The debtor alleged her failure to have been caused through bad trade 
at Bexhill, and illness of herself during 1902 and 1903. The receiving 
order was made on her own petition, and she had since been adjudi- 
cated bankrupt. In the year 1884, on the death of her husband, 
she took over the business, which he had carried on up to that time 
at Aldershot as a photographer, and she carried on that business at 
the date of the receiving order. In or about January, 1903, she 
took over a photographic business at 7, Sea Road, Bexhill, which 
was carried on under the management of her son, but this business 
was closed in April, 1905. She made a loss in connection with this 
business between July, 1904, and April, 1905, of £296. The only 
book of account she had kept was a day-book. She had not taken 
steps to ascertain her financial position during the past three years. 
She was insolvent to the extent of £374 in July, 1904, but she did 
not become aware of the fact that she was in a state of insolvency 
until April, 1905, when she closed the Bexhill business. She admitted 
that she had contracted debts since April, 1905, which were now 
owing, with most of her present creditors. Of the unsecured creditors’ 
claims, £42 was in respect of money lent, and the balance was due 
in respect of ;zoods supplied and work done. Eventually the estate 
was left in the hands of the Official Receiver for summary adminis- 
tration in the usual manner. 


W. H. Harrison, Lrp.—-Capital £5,000, in £1 shares (2,500 pre- 
ference). Objects: To acquire the business carried on by W. H. 
Harrison, of 7, Onslow Place, South Kensington, S.W., and to carry 
on the business of photographers, photographic artists, makers of 
scientific, photographic, and surgical instruments, etc. No initial 
public issue. Registered office, 4, Onslow Place, South Kensington, 
S.W. 


The Affairs of Mr. Van der Weyde-—Van der Weyde (Henry), 
photographer, 182, Regent Street, W., at the London Bankruptcy 
Court, on August 7. This bankrupt renewed his application to 
Mr. Registrar Linklater for his order of discharge. Mr. Walter 
Boyce attended as Assistant Receiver, and the applicant was repre- 
sented by Mr. Hansell. According to the Assistant Receiver’s report, 
the liabilities were estimated by the bankrupt at £12,627 1és. 9d., 
in respect of which proof of debt, amounting to £29,582 15s. 7d., had 
already been admitted by the trustee. The assets had realised 
£163 14s. 4d., and a first and final dividend of 1gd. in the £1 had 
been paid. The bankrupt attributed his failure to loss on trading 
and to inability to realise his inventions. The Assistant Receiver 
opposed the application, on the grounds that the bankrupt’s assets 
were not of a value equal to 10s. in the £; that he had continued 
to trade after knowing himself to be insolvent; that he had contri- 
buted to his bankruptcy by rash and hazardous speculation and 
culpable neglect of his business; and that he had on a previous 
occasion made an arrangement with his creditors. The case had 
been adjourned to give the bankrupt an opportunity of making a 
reasonable offer to secure a sum to pay a dividend of 5s. in the £ 
on the amount of his liabilities. Mr. Hansell now stated that it had 
been found impossible to find sufficient security; up to the present 
the bankrupt’s inventions had not resulted in anything substantial 
for the creditors, and, in all the circumstances, the case would have 
to be dealt with on its merits. His Honour suspended the order of 
discharge for two years. 


———— nee 


Tur Burnley Camera Club Exhibition this year will be from 
November 15 to 17. It will be opened by the Lord Bishop of 
Burnley, and Sir John O. S. Thursby, Bart., will occupy the chair. 
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Dews and Dotes, 


New Eastman Factories at Rochester.—To provide a home for 
the manufacture of Graflex, Folmer and Schwing, and other high- 
class cameras, new’ factories’ have been erected at Rochester in 
Caledonia Avenue. The factory is specially devoted to apparatus 
for the professional photographer. Among other cameras made here 
are the Cirkut panoramic cameras. The Cirkut camera takes 
pictures 16ft. or more in length. The camera is mounted upon a 
revolving base which moves in a circle mechanically in unison 
with the unfolding of the long film negative, so that a section of 
the entire horizon may be swept by the pressure of a bulb. Some 
remarkable panoramic views have thus been taken. One of these 
is a view of the San Francisco fire, taken from the top of one of 
the hotels as the fire swept toward the photographer. What is 
said to be the largest photograph in the world was taken with a 
Cirkut camera. The photograph is a panoramic view of the’ city 
of Washington Tepresenting nearly a complete circle of view— 
about 350deg. It is more than 19ft. in length. Photographs of 
large size (writes the “Rochester Post”) have been made by 
enlargement processes and by making a number of negatives and 
printing them on one piece of paper, but this is a single negative 
made at one exposure. To print this great photograph required 
a printing frame 20ft. in length. One thousand ounces of developer 


Were necessary for making one print. The photograph was taken 
by..F. W., Brehm, of Rochester. 


Tue Exhibition Picture’ (from “The Photographer”).—I printed 
it on bromide, coarse, which gave no definition; In fiendish glee 
despatched it to a’ tip-top exhibition; To my surprise it gained a 
prize; success at last was mine; The picture was accepted, and 
they hung it on the line. Then everybody praised it; ‘twas the 
picture of the year;-The critics wagged their heads and spoke of 
breadth and atmosphere; I felt a trifle mean to think how cheap 
was my renown, For I never told the management they’d hung it 
upside down. 
A programme of lectures on “Nature” subjects for the coming 
Season reaches us from Mr. Martin-Duncan, of whose truly mar- 
vellous photography we have had reason to speak during the past 
few years. Mr. Duncan’s lectures constitute such a happy combina- 
tion of information and entertainment that a society may consider 
itself fortunate in arranging for one in its programme. In these 
days it is not easy to find a subject to talk about interestingly, 
and Mr. Duncan is to be congratulated on having found subjects 
close at hand of which he has obtained series of photographs quite 
sensational in their realism. Mr. Duncan should be addressed at 
54, Bradley Gardens, West Ealing, W. : 


“HoucHToNs’ QuARTERLY.’—We may state, in further reference to 
our recent notice, that the object of this quarterly is to supplement 
the local dealers’ catalogues, and our readers are asked to apply for 
particulars to their local’ dealers direct. 
prepared to send a copy regularly to any amateur who would like 
to have it, and who at the same time sends them his dealer’s name 
and address. 

Mr. J. Husrrr writes us as follows :-—“ Having worked up an 
additional connection as a portrait painter, black and white artist, 
and retoucher, in: Liverpool and Southport, I find it interferes 
somewhat with the business I have been conducting for so many 
years at 158, High Road, Chiswick, W., as, although I have in- 
formed. some customers, whose work I personally attend to, 
others still send their negatives and copies intended for paintings, 
etc., to London. Will you therefore allow me to say that for the 
rest’ of the season, until the end of September, negatives and en- 
largements intended for paintings and retouching should be sent 
to my Liverpool address, 10, Bold Place. On account of the excel- 
lent postal arrangements my clientele in London and elsewhere will 
find no delay in the despatch: of- their esteemed orders.” 


Tue late Mr. James G. Murray, A.R.E.—Artistic circles in 
Glasgow have sustained a great loss by the death of Mr. J. G. 
Murray, which took place at Cambuskenneth last week, Mr. 


Messrs, Houghtons are 


Murray was a native of Aberdeen, and began life in the “ 
Press ’’ office there. Hgving a taste for art, he went to Me 
Wilson, the well-knoiwxi photographers, where he acted as “ toucl 
and also did lithographic work. In 1886 he removed to Glas 
and after some years’ service in Messrs. Maclure and Macdon: 
he joined Mr. R. Clouston Young, in an artistic and desig 
business, working principally for the lithographic trade. 

We regret to record the death of Colonel J. Gale, one of the | 
most pictorial, workers,.a member of the Linked Ring since its 
mation, and an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Photographic Soe: 
Colonel Gale’s mame will long be remembered in connection, ° 
that particular type of pictorial photography which has no par 
lot in the present wave of impressionism, is thoroughly good pk 
graphy, and relies for its qualities upon its admirable presenta 
of natural scenes. 


Correspondence, 


*«* Oorrespondents should never write on both sides of the pay 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names | 
addresses of the writers are given. 


* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expres 
by our correspondents. 


THE P.P.A. AND ASSISTANTS’ 


To the Editors, 


Gentlemen,—There are approximately ten théusand professio’ 
photographers in business for themselves in Great Britain. Abe 
five hundred and fifty—that is to say, about one out of ninete 
—of them subscribe to the Professional Photographers’ Associatic 
Someone complains that the Professional Photographers’ Associati 
is “not doing what was expected of it.” Does he mean what t 


CERTIFICATES. 


five hundred and fifty expected of it, or what the other ni 
thousand four and fi ty expected of it? Nemo. 


To the Editors. 


reference to “Disgusted Assistant” and “Di 
gusted Employer,” there is cause for complaint, I think, on bo 
sides. May I suggest, first, that there are many assistants who don 
understand the meaning of efficiency? These young men will iu 
as soon apply for a place of operator as printer. Now, having worke 
for some twenty years at photographic printing, I find that, thei 
is much to be constantly learned, and that because one does P.O] 
printing under favourable circumstances, one is not a printer in 41 
right sense of the word. There is working under all sorts of col 
ditions—variation of temperature, different waters from differer 
supplies, various brands of paper, methods of toning, methods ¢ 
conditions of printing, sizes of work, various classes of negative: 
ete., all of which require time to attain, as well as tact. Then w 
have the “hundred and one” different printing processes, all of whie 
require special experience. Is it likely t: 
who can only have had, say, four or five s 
ence, and want a situation, can be expec 
P.P.A. does its dest, but it cannot 
each individual case. 

Then the “ Disgusted Employer” side of the question is that h 
wants a staff cheap. He takes some four girls and a young man t 
do his work, and, of course, cries out about their non-efficiency anc 
carelessness. First, his four girls have come to him because he pays 
them. No doubt they eventually expect to get married, and aré 
not going to centre all their interest on his work. I for one shoul¢ 
not expect it, having seen a good deal of the young woman element 
in photography, and I find that, unless under a good (self-respecting} 
forman, they will not improve the quality of the firm’s work. Now, 
gentlemen, I would suggest that “A Disousted Employer” get an 
experienced working foreman, who will, by management of time 
and material, save the expenses of three such girls as are employed 
by him. A word to the wise is generally sufficient.—Apologising fox 
intruding on your space, I remain, Sirs, respectfully, BOG] We 


Gentlemen,—With 


at a young man or womar 
ummers’ or winters’ experi 
ed.to show efficiency? Th 
possibly be expected to look int 
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— Preelings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


ust. Name of Society. | Subject. 


| Aberdeen Photographic Assn. 
‘| Aberdeen Photo. Art Club....... 
‘| North Middlesex Photo. Soe. .. 


Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soc. ... 


Outing to Howe o’ Bucksburn. 
Outing to Banchory. 
Outing to Uxbridge and Denham, 
{ Outing to the River Thames. 
wich to the Mucking Lightship. 
Excursion Prints Judged and Criticised. 
Exhibition of Pictures 
Ten Minutes’ Papers by Members. 


Wool- 


Hackney Photographic Society { 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc... 


nswers to Correspondents. 


Eee 


intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
must be addressed to “Tue Eprrors, THE Bririsn 
Street, 
Inattention to this ensures delay. 


All matter: 
ing queries, 
JourNaL oF PuHotTograpny, 24, 
London, W.C.” 


Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


Wellington Strand, 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered 


unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 
Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Henry GReENwoop & Co., 
4, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Por the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mrssrs. HENRY 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. Td.jeach photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


OTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


Smith, 35, New Road, Grays, Essex. Z'wo Photographs of Grays Beach. 

. Fritche, 35, Russell Terrace, Leamington Spa. Photograph of entrance to Kton 
College Chapel, with the Rev. Dr. Warre posing to Mr. J. S. Sargent, R.A. 
Shackleton, 9, Cross Street, Photograph of Clydach Falls, 
Abergavenny. 

(. Baker, 118, London Road, Southborough, Kent. Photograph of the exterior of 
Hotel ‘‘ Ye George and Dragon,” Speldhurst. 

H, Dee, 310, King’s Road, Reading, Berkshire. 
Football Club, Ltd., 1906-7. 


Allison, 42, Scotch Street, Armagh. Photograph of Memorial St utue to the Royal 
Trish Fusiliers erected on the Mall, Armagh. 


Abergavenny. 


Photograph of the Reading 


AMINATIONS FOR PROFESSIONALS.—I am anxious to know what 
hooks are published on photography for professionals, and also 
to get information about examinations in photography. I am at 
present a general assistant in retouching, mounting, spotting, 
ete., but have had no experience so far in operating, printing 
(silver prints excepted),-and developing, and really know less 
about those branches than the ordinary amateur. It is my in- 
tention to take a studio in the future, and, of course, I want to 
be prepared for it. I have worked with two photographers, and 
neither of them has been willing to teach me anything in his 
way, even by taking a lower salary, and if I can obtain the 
necessary knowledge from books, and the use of a camera of my 
own, I shall be glad to know. I fear, perhaps, this may be too 
lengthy a question to answer in your paper, but perhaps you 
could mention someone who would give me the necessary infor- 
mation.—F. A. 

You had better get the two volumes of “ Professional Photo- 
graphy,” by C. H. Hewitt, and write to the Photographic 
School, Regent Street Polytechnic, for prospectus of the classes. 


RATION oF CopyricHt.—About four years ago I was asked to 
photograph the abbot of a monastery near here, but on the 
understanding that he paid mz for the negative which I de- 


ivered to him, the lay brothers doing the prints. The copy- 
right, of course, was his. Now he is dead, and I wish to know 
if I can legally reproduce his portrait for sale, as it is unlikely 
hat he has assigned the copyright, if ever it was registered.— 
OTHELLO. 

The duration of the copyright has nothing to do with the 
ownership. It is determined by the author—i.e., it lasts for his 
lifetime and until seven years after his death. It will not have 
apsed until you have been in your grave seven years. 


Postcarps.—I see reference made in the “Journal” to some process 
of doing postcards while you wait. Could you give any particu- 
ars of such?—P. D. ; 

As you do not give a reference, we are in doubt as to what 
you refer to, Probably the method involves the use of gaslight 
or bromide papers printed with one of the rapid machines, such 
as the “ Hana,” described this week. 


Srarms on P.O.P.—I enclose herewith two prints on P.O.P. by dif- 
ferent makers. Could you tell me through your valuable paper 
the cause of the stains? They appeared just previous to toning. 
The first half of batch toned all right except one, and the others 
are all more or less this way, and refuse to tone even. As far 
as I can gather from inquiries it was impossible for anything to 
get into the washing water, and the dishes are used only for 
washing P.O.P. prints. The hypo being mixed previously by 
another assistant for fear of contaminated hands. I have had 
this occur four times recently, and it is very serious. My 
private opinion is that it is hypo in the washing water, though 
the printers say this is quite impossible. As about 100 prints are 
spoilt this time, it could hardly be a drop from an improperly 
washed enlargement, the only thing in the room at the time, 
and at the other end of large sink. Both assistants in this 
case are experienced and careful workers, and did not go near 
each other. After stains were first noticed the prints were 


immediately all re-washed, but it was too late, as they still 
refused to tone. It is not fault in paper. It is not fault in 
printing-room, or some of first batch would be spoilt. Ordinary 


washing and separate toning bath used.—‘ TRADER.” 

As fas as we can judge, only hypo or other chemical (eg., 
sulphite of soda, acids, etc.), can be the cause of the stains. 
Very moderate traces would be sufficient. We should say if you 
compel your printers to take precautions as to the purity of the 
wash water there will not be a repetition of the stains. 


Covron Bustness.—(1) Trade has been so quiet this spring that I 
think it is desirable to take some steps to revive things. I have 
read the various American articles on this subject in the JouRNaL, 
and have thought the coupon system might suit my purpose, 
although I have no particulars or very clear ideas of the said 
system. Do you think it is against the dignity of the photo- 
graphic business, or the reaction unfavourable? I presume it 
means that you must run a cheap line, say, a dozen cabinet 
panels, perhaps printed in bromide, for 10s. 6d. My best 
line at the present is one dozen Aristo platino panels, carefully 
produced (good work, etc.), for 21s., in two positions. I should 
scarcely know what to say on a circular or how to word the 
coupons. I should be glad of your opinion and any details that 
would help. (2) What is the best method of writing titles op 
negative for postcard work? The best I can do is to reduce some 
part of foreground with dry pumicestone (fine), and write the 
letters backwands, with a pen and ink; but this is far from satis- 
factory.—Covron. 

One objection to the coupon business is that it is so closely 
associated with the methods of fraudulent parties, whose success 
in selling worthless coupons by house to house canvassing, are 
constantly being reported in the Journaz. If you consider the 
plan advisable—it usually succeeds best in districts of the 
cheaper class, such as shop assistants, mechanics, and small 
shopkeepers—we see no reason why you should not make it. 
dignified, say, by having it to come into force on the occasion 
of some event in your own town, and arranging to close it at the 
end of a certain period. If you are, as you ought to be, a member 
of the P.A.P., and addressed the secretary, he would doubtless 
be able to put you in communication with some member who 
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would let you have a circnlar fiom which to work. (2) With the 
“Nameit” type outfit from your dealer, or by setting up the 


titles in large size, from type or with a rubber letter outfit,. 


photographing a number together, and stripping each title on 


to its negative. The latter method is used by the postcard 
printers. 


J.S.—Add enough 10 per cent. solution of potass ferricyanide to 
4oz. per pint solution of hypo, to give a yellow solution. Tf 
too slow in action, add more ferricyanide. 


STRENGTHENING BeLitows or Camprs.—I have a 15 by 12 camera, 
the bellows of which are in good order at the sides, but the 
bottom has become limp, and will not keep in shape. Can you 
advise what should be done with it to stiffen it, so that it will 
hold in shape?—Gro. Frank. 

The only suggestion we can make is that you strengthen 
the gussets of the bellows by glueing strips of thin cardboard 
on the inside, and then blackening them over. If this does no 
give sufficient rigidity, you might put further strips on the 
outside. 

Puorocrarnine Inrertor.—I have to photograph the interior of 
a large church by flashlight, and I shall be very grateful if 
you will kindly give me your valuable help. It is quite im- 
possible to take it by daylight, as the spreading of the ligh 
from the east window (which is of clear glass) entirely 
obliterates the rest of the picture. I shall therefore be glad i 
you will advise me, although I am afraid I cannot give you 
much definite information as to the size of the building. Bu 
I imagine it capable of seating about 1,000 people. Would 
you therefore be good enough to tell me whether flashaxe 
candles would give sufficient illumination, or whether I had 
better use magnesium ribbon or powder, and, if so, what 
quantity ?—M. D. 


The “flashaxe” candles are very good for lighting interiors, 
but they must be placed so that they are not seen by the lens, 
and be fired simultaneously. We can give no idea as to the 
light that would be required without fuller particulars as 
to the size of the church, and its form, or even without seeing 
it. We think you would be far more successful by working 
by daylight. Cannot the light from the east window be 
subdued by placing a light sail cloth outside; or a dark tar- 
paulin might be used, and removed before the exposure is quite 
completed. This would be better than using artificial light. 


Coryricut.—We should be obliged if you would kindly let us 
know what steps we can take re the following. A publishing 
house or firm has placed on the market small negatives one 
inch square (reproduction of our local views) without our 
knowledge. As there is no name or address on their packet 
(containing negative and a small piece of P.O.P.), we have 
made inquiries of the shopkeepers where they are sold, and 
they say they do not know the firm’s name supplying them. 
What we should like to know, can we take any action in the 
matter, seeing that the views are not copyright; and, if we 
can, how should we proceed? And if not, can we do so if we 
were to copyright?—W. C. Curnvuck. 

We should advise you to register half a dozen subjects, and 
then take steps to prove the sale of these subjects by the 
actual producers or their wholesale agents. Even the local 
shopkeeper has no right to sell the reproductions. You will 
find all the information on registration in the “ Almanac.” 


GrLavine Retrers.—I should esteem it a favour if you could give 
me any idea as to where I can obtain a formula for making a 
bichromised gelatine solution, used in the swelled gelatine 
process.—Epprz J. DuxFrexp. 


The following may be used :—Nelson’s No. 1 sheet gelatine, 
20z.; water, 7oz.; bichromate of potash, 90grs. As the film 
_must be thick, unless you have the means of drying it 
quickly, there is the possibility of its becoming insoluble be- 
fore it is, dry. The most convenient way of working the 
swelled gelatine process is to form the film first and sensitise 
it afterwards. Sheets of gelatine suitable for the purpose are 
sold by most of those who supply lithographic materials, We 


London and district, the pr 


have had it from Cornelissen, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
soaked in a 34 per cent. solution of bichromate of potas 
just flaccid, and then hung up to dry. 


Daguerrnorypys.—(1) I should be much obliged if you 4 
kindly give me some hints on copying an old daguerreotyy 
want to avoid, if possible, taking the glass off; but th 
flections are very troublesome. (2) Will you also kindly 
me a formula for gold-toning P.O.P. with soda forma 
J. S. M. W. 

(1) We published an article on the subject in 
Britis Journat of Dec. 1 last.. There is no risk in rem 
the picture from its case, as the covering glass is simply b 
to it with paper as a rule. To photograph, place the pi 
near the window, and at right angles to it, aiming at 
strong side light which is necessary to prevent reflectioy 
surrounding objects entering the lens. The surface of 
daguerreotype plate is extremely delicate, and should .o3 
account be touched with the fingers. (2) Gold chloride, J 
sodium bicarbonate, 2grs. ; formate, 8grs.; water, 20ozs. 
merse the prints in a 10 per cent, solution of salt before 1 
the bath. 


CanvasseR.—Your present employer can certainly discharge yo 
the spot if you do as you suggest, and you will thorou 


deserve it. Your moral sense appears to be defective or 
existent. 


G. C. P.—The lens, we should say, suffers from flare, and 
strong lignt would give the patch of fog on the negative. 
D. GirpLestony anp OrHers.—In our next. 


ee 


Tue Royal Photographic Society of Vienna.—By an act of 
Emperor of Austria on June 29 the title. “ Kaiserliche-Kéniglie] 
which corresponds with the designation “Royal” in this coun 
has been conferred on the Photographic Society of Vienna. 
honour, which is not a common one, should gratify the m 
stalwart supporters of the society, of whom some doubtless recol 
its establishment forty-six years ago. To none, however, shouli 
afford greater pleasure than to the present president, Ur. J. 
Eder. 

TuE late Mr. S. Poole.—The death is announced of Mr. S. Po 
one of the oldest inhabitants of Teignmouth. Until ten y. 


ago Mr. Poole carried on the business of photographer now in 
hands of his son. 


Mr. R. Feriows Winson has moved from his studio in Bedf 
Gardens to No. 4, Sloane Street, W. 


Mr. E. J, Txom, late of 9, Giltspur Street, advises us of 
removal to more central premises at 63, St. Paul’s Churchys 
London, E.C., where all com: munications as to his lines of papi 
mounts, backgrounds, etc., en be addressed. 


In reference to our note of August 3 on Mr. 
ment with Messrs. T. Illingworth and Co. as 
asked to state that Mr. 


Watmough’s ‘enga 
demonstrator, we 
Watmough will represent his firm 


ovinces being in the hands, as hither 
of Mr, F. J. Stedman, 


at 
*,” NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and copy are received sub; 
te the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inser 


ebsolutely nithout condition, eopressed or implied nereaeer ‘ 
the text portion of the paper, plied, as to what appear 
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SUMMARY. 


/M. Leon Vidal, we regret io say, died suddenly at his country 
tat, three weeks ago. (V. 672.) 


‘Copyright in sculpture. The rights of photographers, as instanced 
aa case mentioned by an Irish firm of photographers, should be noted 
y others. (P. 678.) 


|A question of copyright law, the marking of photographs as “ copy- 
ight,” is discussed in reference to two recent instances. (P. 663.) 


la some notes on the three-colour prints, now to be seen at the 
iarl’s Court Exhibition, Mr. F. C. Tilney makes a strong claim for 
he Continental worker. (P. 664.) 


"A French worker’s apparatus for ascertaining the ratios required 
y three-colour filters and the intensity of three-colour inks is de 
cribed on page 667. 


‘Telephoto lenses, methods of colour photography, and cinemato- 
Taphs are among the patents of the week. (P. 673.) 


_A review of the portraiture of G. F. Watts, by Mr. A. V. Kenah, 
‘ould encourage-photographers to make a more serious study of art 
minciples and of their application io individuality in portraiture. 
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A recent Farliamentary report raises an alarm as to the danger 
0 paintings—and therefore fo photographs—from the increased pro- 
ortion of sulphur compounds in coal gas. We recommend a method 
if framing, which in any case is one which may be adopted. (P. 662.) 
| 

A correspondent in Siam communicates his remedy for yellow 
tained negatives. (P. 678.) 


Dr. Lindsay Johnson has published a new method of estimating the 
ocal length of a lens, apropos of which attention may be called 
0 the loose sense in which the term “ infmite distance ” is sometimes 
wed. (P. 660.) 


, Ih improvising temporary lens-panels and similar accessories, the 
three-ply ” fret-wood is an extremely useful material. (P. 662.) 


A camera specially designed for photographing fossils has been 
made for the United States Geological Survey. 


(P. 672.) 


needles, fixed 
a third need 


needles could 
an alternative, the procedure could be reversed, and the 
three needles 
and two suita 
not absolutely necessary that the objects should be at 
an infinite distance. 
infinity and the lens is then stopped down so as to secure 
plenty of dep 
with a very short focus lens the objects and the camera 
might all be contained within the limits of a large room. 
To ensure accuracy, the lens would have to be placed 
so that its front node would come very approximately over 
the apex point of the angle subtended by the objects; also, 
it would be necessary to be sure that the focal length did 
not vary with the aperture. 


What is 
Infinity ? 


defines “infinity” as “any 
hundred times the focal length of the lens.” 
sion “infinite distance” is used in a very lax fashion hy 
photographers generally, and there is a very common 
impression that any object beyond a certain number of 
focal lengths may be considered to be at an infinite dis- 


tance. 
as the minimum distance, but while Dr. Lindsay Johnson’s 


EX CATHEDRA 


The Measure- In “The Photographic Journal” for 


ment of August, Dr. Lindsay Johnson gives a 
Lengths method of determining focal length that 


may possibly be of considerable service 


He points out that if we focus on two objects at an infinite 
distance, adjusting the camera 
images falls on the lens axis, then the distance between 
the two images is equal to the focal length, if the objects 
subtend an angle at the lens of 45 deg. 
subtend an angle of 18 deg. 26 min., or one of 26 deg. 
34 min., then the separation of the two images is either 
one-third or one-half the focal length. 


so that one of the two 


If the objects 


Tf no objects sub- 
ending these angles are to be found, the angle between 
wo convenient objects can be measured; the tangent of 


that angle is then a constant by which the distance 


wo images can be divided to find the true 
Opticians who deal in both photographic 


etween the 
focal length. 


lenses and theodolites or sextants will have no difficulty 
in 
ordinary pho 
suggest that a simple method of fixing the objects would 


fixing upon two suitable distant objects, but the 
ographer may have some trouble. We may 


e to sight one object over the points of two vertical 
points up in a drawing board, and then place 
e in alignment with the second object and 
needle. The angle included by the three 
then be measured with a protractor. As 


he rearmost 


set up at some definite convenient angle 
le objects found to fit them. It is, however, 


If sharp focus is first secured on 


h, two near objects could be employed, and 


* * * 
In describing his method of measuring 
focal length, Dr. Lindsay Johnson 
distance greater than six 
The expres- 


We have seen one hundred focal lengths given 


six hundred focal lengths is a better approximation, we 
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must point out that all such rules are founded on a mis- 
apprehension. An object may be considered to va 
approximately at infinity when its image is approximately 
in the principal focal plane of the lens, and if we calculate 
the displacement of the image from the principal focal plane, 
we find that under Dr. Lindsay Johnson’s rule the errors 
for 3 in., 6 in., 12 in, 18 in., and 24 in. lenses respectively 
are .005, .01, .02, .03, .04 inches. An image that is one 
twenty-fifth of an inch out of place cannot be considered 
to be approximately in the focal plane, though a dis- 
placement of one two-hundredths of an inch may be 
negligible. The rule, in fact, breaks down for lenses over 
6 in. focal length if one-hundredth of an inch is considered 
to be the greatest allowable error. The correct method 
of arriving at a minimum distance of approximate infinity 
is to first decide on the maximum permissible displacement 
of the image, and then divide that amount into the square 
of the focal length. The result is the extra-focal distance 
of the nearest object that may be considered to be at an 


infinite distance. In a problem concerned only with 
placing the focussing screen as nearly as possible at che 


principal focus, the question of aperture does not properly 
come in, but it may be as well to note that under the 
correct rule the circle of confusion representing a point 
at true infinity is very approximately the same with all 
lenses working at the same ratio aperture. Under the 
incorrect rules, the circle increases as the focal length 
increases. 


* * * 
Fitting In further reference to our note on lens 
Lenses to panels in our issue of August 3, it may 
Cameras. 


be worth while to point out the means 
we have found convenient when using lenses belonging 
to other cameras. It is easy, of course, to have a second 
flange and panel when using the lens upon a second 
camera, but apart from the expense, the plan is not the 
most advisable. It is more convenient and economical to 
have the lens flange screwed to the panel of the smallest 
camera, and, if it is wanted for another camera, to make 
another panel fitting the larger camera, and screw upon 
it strips of wood the thickness of the smaller panel, so 
as to make a shallow recess to receive the latter. Four 
turn-buttons will secure it in place, and the one recess 
will take any other lens that is used on the smaller 
camera. A similar panel with recess can be fitted to all 
cameras of a larger size, including studio, copying, or 
enlarging instruments. The panels are easily made by 
using “three-ply” wood, which consists of three thin 
pieces glued together, with the grain running in opposite 
directions, to prevent warping. It can be bought at shops 
where fretwork materials are sold. If“satin walnut” wood 
is chosen, the openings can be cut with a good sharp knife 
or with the washer-cutter recommended in a former 
number. This same two or three-ply wood will be found 
extremely useful to photographers, for carriers, and the 
thousand-and-one little jobs necessary when enlarging or 
reducing from odd-sized negatives, as it will not warp 
or twist. But if it is to be kept in a damp room it js 
well to put a few small screws through it, to prevent the 


wood coming apart through possible perishing of the glue. 
* * * 


Processes In our correspondence column this week 
at the R.P.S. is a letter in which the writer suggests 
Exhibition. 


that the process by which the pictures 
to be shown at the coming exhibition will owe their 
existence should be mentioned in the catalogue. Until the 
last two or three years this used to be done, but it was dis- 
continued, for the reason, if we are not mistaken, that the 
declaration of the process was thought to be a reflection, in 
some obscure way, upon the quality of the photograph 


| 


as a work of art. In the pictorial section it is the picty 
themselves that are of chief interest, and not the proce; 
by which they are made; but there is a technical side 
photography as well as the artistic—the former is 
that the Society is supposed to foster, as well ag 
latter—and there seems no real reason why the proces 
employed in making the pictures should not appear 
the catalogue. A rose by any other name will smell 
sweet, and a picture will not have its artistic m 
detracted from because it is a toned bromide instead 
being a sepia platinum print. Like our corresponde 
many, including experts, find it next to impossible 
decide the difference between; say for example, a a 
platino-matt bromide print and a platinotype, with 
making a chemical test, and it is equally difficult 
distinguish a good sepia-toned bromide from a se 
carbon, or a sepia platinotype, particularly if they are 
similar colour and on a similar rough paper, and pai 
cularly when they are framed and hanging on the wa’ 
There are at the present time so many different proces 
in vogue, all of which yield such excellent results, that { 
practice would certainly add to the interest with whi 
the exhibition would be visited by all except a sm 
minority. There is another point, also, in connection wi 
the subject. Many of the Pictures exhibited are for sa 
and the purchasers interested in obtaining a permane 
print will doubtless like to know the process employ 
in its production. 
* * * 
Choosing the The carbon print, as everybody shou 
Gerben know, may have any surface, from th 
Brace. of the coarsest drawing-paper to that 
the highest glaze of an enamelled P.O.P. Yet the ter 
“carbon surface” is nevertheless one which is unde 
stood to represent the texture of a carbon print as usual 
produced on the ordinary smooth single transfer pape 
a texture, too, which is very well imitated in sever 
commercial printing-out papers. To many, the semi-glo 
of this surface is distasteful, and it may be useful | 
mention how it may be converted into a matt withoi 
the aid of a coarser transfer paper. If, when the pri 
is taken out of the washing water, after alumning, it 
Squeegeed on to a piece of matt opal glass, and allowe 
to dry upon it, it will be found when stripped off { 
have the matt surface of the glass. If, on the other han 
a more glossy surface is desired than that yielded i 
the ordinary way, the print should be squeegeed on to 
piece of plain glass, or a ferrotype plate, in the same wa 
as P.O.P. prints are sometimes treated, and it will the 
have a similar glazed surface. Double transfer print 
can have their surface modified in a similar manner, .f 
this case, after the prints have been stripped from th 
flexible support, they should be allowed to soak in col 
water for an hour or two, so that the gelatine is thoroughl 
softened, before they are Squeegeed upon the matt o 
plain glass, as the case may be. 
* % * 

In a memorandum which has bee: 
recently issuedas a Parliamentary paper 
Professor Church, who was engaged ¢ 
year or two ago to restore and arrest the further decay 
of the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament, says that 
owing to the increased licence allowed to cas companies 


Danger 
to 


Photographs. 


fo} 
sulphuric acid, which is so deleterious to pictorial anc 


other artistic productions, is now more prevalent in thi 
atmosphere of London than ever before. This is very 
disquieting as regards valuable works of art, but it is, i 
anything, more so with reference to photographs, espe 
cially if they are by a silver process. Fumes from burning 
gas have always contained a certain amount of sulphuri 
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seid and other sulphur compounds, though we must 
admit that Professor Church’s strictures come as a sur- 
rise to us. We await authoritative figures in proof of 
them before accepting them. Nevertheless, burnt coal gas 
remains, as it has always been, a lurking danger to 
silver pictures, the more especially when they are but ill- 
protected by frames, such as is the case with many bromide 
enlargements. Under these conditions, it is not at all 
surprising that, in a comparatively short time, signs of 
change—yellowing of the whites and sometimes bronzing 
in the shadows—are visible, although considerable care was 
supposed to have been taken in the production of the prints, 
Seeing the existing state of things, it behoves the 
conscientious photographer to see bromide enlargements 
supplied by him are secured air-tight in their frames— 
or as air-tight as possible. Too frequently, when a picture 
is framed, no heed is paid as to its future; it is simply 
laid in the frame, the backboard put in and secured with 
brads, and a paper backing put on. As a result of this 
perfunctory treatment, the mount in time becomes soiled 
with dust or smoke. Very obviously, where dust and 
smoke can gain access, injurious vapours will also pene- 
trate, with still greater ease, and consequent deleterious 
action on the picture. The proper course is to adopt the 
plan by which picture framers secure valuable engravings 
entrusted to them. First, the glass is secured in the 
yabbet of the frame with strips of good quality paper 
stuck on with paste. Then the print is placed in, and on 
that a closely fitting backboard is secured with brads. 
‘A piece of stout brown paper is then damped, allowed 10 
expand, and then fastened with glue to the back of the 
frame only—not to the backboard. When dry, the paper 
Will be as “tight as a drum,” and should at any time 
the backboard shrink, no fumes would get in. If pre- 
cautions such as these were taken in the framing of 
bromide enlargements they would have a longer lease i 
life, even when they are hung in rooms where gas is burnt. 


i 


MARKING PHOTOGRAPHS “COPYRIGHT.” 


In our issue of August 10 there were two references to 
the marking of photographs with the word “Copyright ” 
under circumstances when some doubt existed as to the 
proprietorship or registration of the copyright. In the 
first case, that of the portrait of Miss Marie Corelli, 
printed as a frontispiece to her latest work, “The 
Treasure of Heaven,” our remarks were based upon 


the information given by Miss Corelli herself in con- | 


nection with the fact that the imprint indicated that the 
photographer was proprietor of the copyright. It seemed 
reasonable to suppose that the copyright in the portrati 
was hers, since she went to the studio and was photo- 
graphed in the ordinary course of business. It also 
seemed reasonable to assume that it had been 
registered by the photographer as his, rightly or 
wrongly, in the belief that he was justified in 
doing so. One would not suppose that a photographer 
would mark an unregistered photograph “ Copyright.” 
However, it is at the same time perfectly conceivable that 
on the termination of the secrecy which Miss Corelli 
was pleased to observe as to her identity, she may have 
assigned the copyright of the photograph to the photo- 
grapher, or she may have made an assignment in which 
the copyright was held jointly by herself and the phot»- 
grapher. It may be useful if we assume that things were 
as first suggested above, namely, that the copyright was 
legally Miss Corelli’s, and that the photographer had 
Tegistered it as his property. We have thus a very good 


case upon which to discuss a point in copyright law 


wilfully done. 


that is well worth consideration. In the case of an 
infringement of this particular copyright —the actual. 
facts being those we have assumed—what would or what 
might happen? In a case at law nobody can say what 
will happen. If the photographer were to take proceedings 
he would certainly have no case, because he would have no 
locus standi—not being the owner of the copyright. Ibe 
Miss Corelli were to take proceedings, her claim would be 
limited to that of the owner of an unregistered copy- 
right—that is to say, she would have very little remedy. 
But what about the photographer? Clearly, he would 
have been guilty of an illegal action in registering a copy- 
right that was not his, and also in marking as his copyright. 
photographs which were not his copyright. The law 
assumes everyone to be acquainted with the law, and 
ignorance of the law is no defence. What would be his: 
legal liability under the circumstances ! 

The second reference we have alluded to is the case 
stated by a correspondent, and briefly it is this: A person 
going to a photographer and paying for his sitting receives 
the prints marked “ Copyright,” or “ Copyright registered.” 
For the purposes of argument we may assume that in 
this case the wrongful marking of the photographs was 
intentional—that is to say, that an illegal act has been 
From a legal point, however, as we have 
explained, the position is exactly the same. 

We have assumed that it is illegal for anyone other 
than the proprietor of a copyright to mark a photograph 
“ copyright,” but the Copyright Act does not specifically 
treat it as an offence. Therefore it would appear that it can 
only be dealt with under common law, unless the ingenuity 
of legal minds can show that the tenour of the Act infer- 


| entially provides for it. In the absence of a specific method: 


of treating the delinquent, the only remedy can be the 
recovery of damages actually proved. We mentioned in 
an append to the letter of our correspondent that no case 
involving this point is recorded in the proceedings of the 
Courts, and under the circumstances this is no matter 
for astonishment. 

With regard to patents, and the principle of patents is 
analogous to that of copyright, the similar condition is 
adequately provided for. The law protects the community 
rom the assumption of patent rights by those not entitled 
o them. It goes so far as to make it illegal to mark any 
article as patent, even when patent has been applied for and 
before it is patented. Patent law is more comprehensive 
than copyright law, and it protects the patentee and also: 
he community from frauds, which have their analogues in 
copyright, but against which there is no easy method of 
invoking the law owing to the primitive state of copy- 
right law. Statute law is, however, but the basis of 
actual law. It is said that an Act of Parliament is not 
effective law until its provisions are confirmed by the 
final Court of Appeal—the House of Lords—and that is 
sufficiently near thé truth to be accepted as fact. Whether 
it would be possible to establish effective means of pre- 
venting the unauthorised marking of photographs “ Copy- 


| right,” it is impossible to say, but it is undoubtedly highly 


desirable, in the interests of all, that there should be suck 
means. Modern reproduction processes have given 
photography an importance commercially that was never 
dreamed of even a few years ago, and it is increasingly 
necessary, not only that owners of photographic copyrights 
should have ample protection for their property, but that 
the community should have similar protection from the 
fraudulent assumption of copyright. 

Under our legal system, in a case of doubt, what the 
law is can only be ascertained by submitting a case ‘o 
the decision of the judges, and the initiative must be 
taken by someone who stands to lose the whole costs 
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of the inquiry in the event of the judges not concurring 
in his view of the legal position. No one voluntarily 
takes the initiative in this way unless he be peculiarly 
litigious-minded, or unless his interests are such that the 
gain in the event of success is worth the risk of failure ; 
but the injury done to any particular individual by the 
practice we are discussing cannot in the nature of things 
be very great, and hence it is that no one has considered 


it worth while to take the responsibility of testiny 
law of the case. The injury is a small one to 
member of the community, but to the community 
great, and the duty of dealing with it is a public r 
than a private one. It would come well within the | 
of the Professional Photographers’ Association to tal 
the matter, but unfortunately it is not a sufficiently 
body to bear the necessary expenses. 


COLOUR PRINTING AT EARL’S' COURT. 


‘THOSE overworked martyrs to whom an evening’s relaxation is 
seldom, if ever, granted may, if they will, find an excelleat 
excuse for a visit to the Austrian Exhibition in the display of 
examples of pictorial printing by methods that are indebted to 
photography. The study of these prints, arranged in cubicles 
around the Imperial Court, may form a peg upon which to hang 
an hour’s enjoyment in the open air, beneath a blue sky 
bejewelled with fairy lamps, amidst the music of the band 
and the fragrance of cigars. These distractions, to say nothing 
of light laughter, frow frou, and a hundred perfumes, will not 
be found to dull the enjoyment of the colour prints. On the 
contrary, the fact of the critical sense being slightly submerged 
beneath the optimism of a gala night affords the appreciative 
faculty fuller scope. 

The visitor will be struck by the undoubted merit of the 
examples. Should he ask himself whether an exhibition of 
reproductive work got together by British firms (those whu do 
not send their work abroad) could surpass this in quality, 
he would be forced to admit that it could not. There is, in 
all the proofs shown, unmistakable evidence of the employment 
of men of taste and skill: we might venture .o add, of 
artistic training. The key of the situation lies in that fact. 
‘Those of us who have had to do with the reproductive arts 
in this country know how often proofs pass and repass on 
account of blemishes so obvious that the wonder is that such 
proofs could ever haye been submitted. Your Britisher usually 
has to be told inch by inch; the customer acting as foreman 
printer. Your Continental can show his customer what is 
wanted. His intelligence, his infinite capacity .for taking 
pains, and his general nattiness, usually bring about a satis- 
factory result at the first essay. At least, this is so when 
he respects his customer. I have known of firms who, 
possessing a reputation of the highest kind, nevertheless allow 
anything to go to the English printers for whom they work, 
assuring themselves that “the English don’t know any better.” 
This is a shameful state of things; but it is undeniable. In 
a general way, the English don’t. know any better. The few 
who do lament the backwardness of the native engraver and 
printer, and go directly abroad for their goods. , 

Perhaps the present exhibition will give a fillip to British 
efforts. It may induce them to employ artists as overseers 
and directors, and it may bring them to the knowledge of this 
great fact: that it pays to employ brains. 

As was to be expected in an exhibition of Austrian work, 
Vienna makes the bravest show, Prague coming next in 
importance. All the well-known firms send a choice selection. 
Particularly good are the specimens of four-colour printing, a 
method not worked in this country to any great extent, though 
examples of it are common enough, passing for three-colour 
work to the uninitiated. Amongst these are often the much- 
admired plates that adorn “The Studio,” which are printed 
in Vienna by Messrs. Angerer and Géschl for the most part. 
This firm enjoys the lion’s share of British patronage. It 
shows at the exhibition some triumphs of reproduction. For 


half-tone blocks in copper and zine its reputation is 
established. 

The “Printing Office of the Imperial Royal Austrian ( 
and State’’ excels in the combination of photo- and chy 
lithography : heliogravure reproduced on stone and com] 
with chromo-lithography. The work from this State pre 
eminently artistic and interesting. There is also the “ Imp 
Royal ‘College of Graphic Art,” which sends all varietie 
photo-engraving and combination printing, as well as “FE 
graphic Impressions,” whatever they may be. We do 
remember to have been arrested by their difference from 
surrounding proofs. Perhaps their name is merely ] 
falutin’ for the common fuzzygraph.* 

Messrs. Husnik and Hausler, of Prague, were at one 
represented by a branch, or office, in London; but they e 
no such distinction in the present catalogue,t where 
advertise themselves as making “ Printing Blocks for one, # 
and more colours in acknowledged prominent qual 
Indeed, the English in the catalogue is a constant jo 
the literary vulture, and makes a dry book well worth 
sixpence asked for it. 

J. Léwy, of Vienna, is another household word here, 
his excellent results in colour blocks and coloured collo 
should be seen and duly admired. 

“Three-colour and four-colour prints in most fait 
execution ; Zincography in finest Autotype and brush man 
ete., etc.,” is some indication of the superlative work ( 
by the “Establishment for Experiments of the Graphic A 
in Prague, whilst the “Rotary. Multiplying of Photogra 
Pictures in the Bromide of Silver Process” is the chief 
of the Austrian Photographic Association in Vienna. Ano 
firm makes a charmingly naive distinction in the ph 
“Export of Fine and Finest Playing Cards.’’ 

Carl Pietzner, who describes himself, amongst other thi 
as “ Grossbritannischer Hofphotograph,” has a system 
“Pietzner’s Colour Photographs,” for which he has app 
for patents in all countries. Our investigators should k 
about it. Another startling invention is an “ apparatus 
the systematic alteration or distortion of plane pictures — 
images by means of an ordinary photograph lens.” 
arrangement is on view (!) shut up in its box, which resem 
the polished cover of a sewing machine. It is accompat 
by a collection of “ photogrammes showing the value of 
method for various purposes.” This device is exhibited 
Theodore Scheimpflug, of Vienna, and is patented in Aust 
England, France, and America. It is certainly very ingeni 
The most useful and satisfactory results seem to be the ph 
graphic flattening out of pictures that are upon cur 
surfaces, such as frescoes upon soffits, pendentives, domes, % 
so forth. No matter what shape the originals, all the li 
in the results have proper verticals and horizontals appear 
at a glance, as one would see them piecemeal at very cl 
quarters. 


* Probably photogravures.—EDs, B.J.P. 
t We believe Mr. F, C, Clarkson, of Colchester, represents them.—Eps. B.J.P. 
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Graphic Society, “Unie,” Limited, 
nder, “copper blocks without screen, 
the original.” This is presumably 
inciple of the “Nature Grain” that 


From the Bohemian 
Prague, comes another v 


giving exact facsimile 
yon the 7 


something u 


Messrs. A. and C. Dawson brought out many years ago. The 
eolour work of “ Unie,” Limited, is highly commendable and 
artistic. But, indeed, this may be said of practically all the 


exhibits in this section. In one or two cases an original is 
hung side by side with its reproduction, and though to the 
sharp and knowing eye there may perhaps be a shade of 
difference between them, yet at the distance of a few feet it 
is impossible to say which of the two is the original. After 
all, this is the proper test. A print may be made to look 
yery charming, and, in a book or magazine, may be entirely 
seductive; but it may be very unlike the original from which 
it was copied. In my experience, originals are’ never sent 
pack with proofs for approval ; they always have to be specially 
asked for. 

In the majority of proofs shown without o nals in this 
interesting exhibition, however, one is conscious of a fine 
colour sense upon the part of the makers. The purple, or red, 
or yellow all-overishn which mars so much three-colour 
work, the inherently “bad colour,” as the artist knows it, 
which has earned the process the stigmatisation of being called 
“mbbish,” is delightfully absent. This is probably due in 
many cases to the fourth printing. A delicate light tint of 
blue, for instance, such as a tender sky may demand, is an 


SS 


impossibility when there are only small dots of dark blue far 
apart to give it; but a pale ink pretty fully applied is a 
different matter. When this is pressed into service, the dark 
dots ave free to do their shading duty in other parts without 
hurt to delicate passages. Of course, this method may mock 
all the theories and outrage the theorists; but when it comes 
to actual commercial practicality, how much are the theories 
of enthusiasts allowed to count? Is it not a fact that block 
makers are to this hour seeking their salvation in new and 
yet newer experiments in eolour-filters with one hand, whilst 
they are turning out their marketable work with the other? 
Ts it not a fact that the blocks are fine-etched, retouched 
unmounted and knocked up from behind, burnished, tooled, 
and otherwise licked into shape, and all this in accordance 
with the customer’s grumbles? Are there three ideal inks for 
all purposes in daily and universal use? Truly our theories 
are out of reach at present. They are proper and inspiring 
on the rostrum, or before the scientific proscenium 5 but behind 
the scenes we are “fine-etching” for dear life. “Wine 
etching” is the confession of a theoretical breakdown. More 
over, in this country it is the bane of artistic work, because as 
a rule the etcher himself i8 not fine enough. He frequently 
begins his career with a broom, or fetches in an array of 
cans on a kroomstick at midday, and if he is a good boy 
ly full he becomes promoted to the 
They do these things differently 
F. C. Tinnny. 


and his cans are reasona 
post of fine-etcher in time. 
in Germany. 


THE 


INFLUENCE OF WATTS ON PORTRAITURE. 


Wir the passing away of George Frederick Watts, the world was 
leit the poorer of one of the sublimest painters that ever lived; a 
“man whose whole existence was consecrated to art in order that 

through its medium he could preach gr ons of eternal truth 
‘that would be for all time intelligible, not only to the savage, but 
also to the cultured classes. The period in which Watts flourished 
Was one in which some of the greatest of Englishmen ived; it 
"was a period in which men acted up to what they believed to be 
“right, and did not hesitate to mount the pulpit and publicly pro- 

claim their faith. 
“A Sense of Joyful Austerity.” 
Born in the year 1817, and brought into contact with the 
greatest poets, philosophers, and statesmen of the day, it is no 
to be wondered at that Watts’s nature became imbued and actively 
responded to the dicta of the Victorian era, and that he 


had the 
courage to preach his opinions and sentiments in his own inimitable 
manner, with the same certainty which distinguished the grea 
Victorians from those who have come after them. It must not be 
supposed from the above that Watts was an aggressive character ; 
on the contrary, no humbler or more peaceful man ever breathed, 
nor one who was more ready to depreciate the value of his work; 
but this great painter belonged to that school of men who regarded 
themselves as merely spokes in the wheel of life viewed as a whole, 
as opposed to the more modern view, which teaches us to look only 
at art for art’s sake, as if art were something separate to itself 
rather than a detail in the unity of things eternal. “Tt is necessary 
to understand Watts’s idealism in order to appreciate and properly 
construe his work, for it is this spirit of cosmic utilitarianism 
which is to be found in all his canvases, and it was the keynote 
of is existence. I have seen it often stated that Watts was 
percha ly a Celt on account of his family hailing from Hereford, but 
while this may be true, I cannot agree with those who state that 
the Celtic spirit predominates his work. On the contrary, I 
entirely dispute it, and am at one with Mr. G. K. Chesterton in 
failing to see any signs of the Celtic spirit in Watts’s mysticism. 
Mr. Chesterton, in his biography of Watts published by Messrs. 
Duckworth and Co., in their Popular Library of Art. very tersely 


puts the case as follows: “The essential Celtic spirit in letters 


own dreams ; 


and art may, I think, be defined as a sense of the unbearable 
beauty of things. The essential spirit of Watts may, I think, be 


much better expressed as a sense of the joyful austerity of things.’ 
Watts’s Gifts of Idealisation. 

Celtic blood in my own yeins, I can most certainly 

and haying made a close study 

he 


Having 
endorse Mr. Chesterton’s opinion, 
of Watts’s pictures, I am of opinion that his definition of 
prevalent tone of Watts’s work is most fittingly described. In 
this artist’s work is to be found a vein of seriousness which 
antagonistic to that of the pure Celt. He was gifted to the ful 
extent with what Matthew Arnold described as “the imaginative 
reason,” and he was fond of depicting robust figures. This we see 
in the strong back of “Eve Repentant, and in the great heavy hands 
of his “Mammon,” to mention only two instances. Neither of 
these subjects would have been treated in such a way by a pure 
Celt, for he would certainly have preferred a frailer and more e fish 
representation. It is said of Watts that when he gained the 
Academy Scholarship, which gave him the opportunity of going to 
Italy to study his art, he never painted in the galleries! He 
merely wandered through them, and went home to work out his 
he was no copyist, but was so imbued with the spirit 
of mysticism that he could see nothing or think of anything without 
forming his own ideas thereon, and, through the medium of his 
canvas, depicting his ideals for the world to gaze at. It is this 
deep poetical spirit that manifests itself in his portraiture and 
which raised it so far above the ordinary level of that class of 
art; ib was the foundation of all his work on which his masterly 
technique was built up. To Watts a face was something more than 
a mere physiological phenomena—it was the index to the soul and 
inner mysteries of the personality of the sitter. To him an eye 
was not a mere organ of vision, the nose an organ for smelling with, 
nor the mouth simply an organ for eating and speaking with. They 
indicated far more than this to him, for he regarded them as demon- 
strative features which were capable of being affected by the 
character of their owner, and it was his delight to depict these 
attributes in all his portraits. Thus, in his picture of John Stuart 
Mill, which Mr. Macmillan regards as “the most exquisitely 
characteristic of his portraits,” one cannot help feeling that the 
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high placid brow on which thought is so deeply impressed serves 
not only as the upper part of the philosopher’s face, but also as 
a crown to glorify his precise, thin, and ascetic features. In the 
case of Dean Stanley, we have most delicately depicted his sensitive 
lips, which seem so well in keeping with the refined tone of his 
writings; while, in the portrait of Thomas Carlyle, the rough, 
fierce, and strangely-marked features admirably depict the attitude 
of this writer towards the problems of life. There seems to me to 
be two great things to be remembered in portraiture—truth and 
~beauty—and to his capabilities of blending these together is to 
be subordinately attributed the success or failure of the artist’s 
work. I say subordinately because it is naturally of far greater 
importance that the artist be endowed by Nature with both the 
spirit of truth and that of beauty, and unless these gifts exist 
within him, then his work, no matter how fine his technique may 
be, must of necessity only rise to a mediocre level. Of these two 
attributes undoubtedly the predominant place must be assigned to 
the spirit of truth, for it is on this gift that he will have to draw 
for his power of grasping the individuality of his sitter, and 
unless he can read through into the very inner person of the 
individual that he is painting, his work will lack force, and will be 
devoid of life, and will merely be a thing of beauty. It follows, 
therefore, that the painter must himself be endowed with a strong 
personality, for otherwise it would be impossible that he could act 
upon the individuality of his sitter. 

It is his duty to interpret and not merely read or copy the face 
he is painting, and I think I am right in saying that this is a 
point which only too many photographic portraitists are entirely 
ignorant of ; I would indeed have it regarded as the first theoretical 
axiom to be embraced and understood y all who essay to become 
exponents of the art of portraiture. 


The Power of the Camera. 

I am sufficiently an optimist to believe that this capacity of 
reproducing the individuality of the sitter can be effected as well 
by the means of the camera as it can through the medium of an 
artist’s brushes. I would even go further and state that I think 
it can be better done, for once we have got our subject into that 
condition of repose or activity which we consider essential to the 
realisation of our conception of him, modern photographic means 
have placed at our disposal the power to almost instantaneously 
record it, while the artist has almost invariably to carry a mental 
impression thereof for a greater or shorter space of time, as the 
case may be, after his subject has lapsed into a more or less changed 
meed. 

Tt is interesting to observe, en passant, that the truth o 
the above remarks has, like most other things, been the result o 
the process of evolution. Portraiture is as old as the art o 
painting itself, and we have only to go into any of the museums 
with which this country is so rich y endowed to see on the 
mummy cases of the Egyptians the desire to perpetuate the features 
of the individual. In the fourteenth century we see the art carried 
to a further stage, when the type, rather than the individua 
itself, was set up as the criterion to be followed by painters. TI 
was not until the fifteenth century that we observe the art o 
differentiating the individual universally practised, though it need 
hardly be said that this forms the true basis of all portraiture. As 
an example of this, at that epoch of the world’s history, I may 
perhaps instance the fact that Signorelli represented himself and 
Fra Angelico as spectators in one of the frescoes of the “Last 
Judgment,” at Orvieto, and even Rubens gratified the vanity of his 
patron by including the portrait of Nicholas Rockox on the wings 
of the altar-piece commissioned by him at Antwerp. In most of 
these early masterpieces we are struck by the fact that it is only 
the profile that is re presented, and, indeed, it is not until some- 
what later that we find the full or three-quarter face depicted. 

In the sixteenth century we find that portraiture was practised in 
a more easy and graceful style, and the stiffness and general rigidity 
of execution which predominated the works of the early masters 
gave way before the broadening ideas and general advance of know- 
ledize of that period; but it was not until the Renaissance that we 
really find the independent. portrait established as we understand 
it to-day. In the early portion of this article I spoke of the effect 
of the nationality of Watts on the treatment of his pictures, but as it 
may be thought that I was thinking only of the works he produced 


in the later part of his life, when he entirely devoted himself 
idyllistic painting, 1 wish to state here that I consider that in 
portraits we can also trace exactly the same style of treatment, ; 
I cannot help thinking it was on account of his masterly knowle 
of humanity and his sympathetic feelings towards it, that we m 
to a large extent, attribute his success in later life, when he lef 
entirely to devote himself to his symbolical pictures. And su 
there can be no better school for an artist than that which, ab ini 
embraces the close study of men and women in all their yaa 
complexities, for it is a field of surpassing variety wherein we 
brought into contact with the principal actors in the drama 
our times, and are thus enabled to see the panorama of life fj 
many points of view. 
Personality in Portraiture. 

How many of us are able to grasp the inner significance of t 
facility I am unable to say, for it seems to me to bring us down 
the question of temperanent. If we can respond to the influen 


"around us, and yet, as it) were, bring our intuition to act as a sift 


medium, we must inevitably make progress, for we shall be educat 
ourselves to think individually, and thus our work will bear + 
impress of personality. This is what we find in Watts’s portrai 
he made it his duty to discover the thoughts of his sitters, and havi 
as it were, saturated himself with their ideas, he let his own in 
viduality act as 2 complement to theirs, while at the same ti 
retaining its own personality, with the result that his portra 
impress us with a force of character which is entirel¥ their own, a 
which we classify as the product of a genius. To a certain ext 
we are right in such a classification, but, on the other hand, 

must be careful not to let our enthusiasm run away with us, 
we sheuld be doing, not only an injustice to ourselves, but a 
to the object of our admiration. Watts was endowed with 

artistic temperament, and it was a labour of love with him to 
develop it that he was able to use it as a dissecting instrument w: 
which he was enabled to clear away the envelopment of conve 
ionality, and present to us the soul of the subject as he conceived 


Watts’s Epigram on Photography. 


I fear my optimism with regard to the future of photographie pé 
raiture was not shared by Watts, as, according to Mr. M. H. Spi 
mann, speaking on June 7, 1905, in the Memorial Hall, Manchesté 
he (Watts) believed “art is genius, photography in-genious ”—nothi 
more. Watts’s remarks on photography to Mr. Spielmann are par 
culazrly interesting, and I cannot refrain from uoting him: “T 
photographic Jens will accomplish the mere copying of nature bett 
and far more accurately than I or any other artist can ever hope 
do. But it is the soul that a man puts upon the canvas for the delig 
and improvement of his fellow man that the lens cannot accomplis 
and this cannot be done without full and proper, and I may say, t 
only, study; for the expression of that art could only become ridie 
lons and grotesque if the structure were not truthfully placed befo 
the spectator.” Well, I suppose we could hardly expect such 
great artist as Watts to say more than this, but I cannot help feeliz 
that there are many fine examples of photographic portraiture - 
existence which show a good deal more “soul” in them, than son 
of the pictures exhibited at Burlington House; but I certainly gra 
that they are the exception, and are, alas! all too few and fe 
between. 

Now, why is this the case? Well, I think there are several reasol 
for it. The chief one seems to me to be that the majority of me 
who make portrait photography their profession have not studie 
art sufficiently; in other words, they rely on the camera to mal 
up for their deficient training. It is obvious that the result ca 
only be disappointment. It seems that if they but master th 
techniques of photcgraphy they are quite satisfied, and consider then 
selves justifiably entitled to be regarded as photographic artists, a 
obnoxious term which is all too common in the profession; the fa 
that there are techniques in art of a far more complicated characte 
than those in photography pure and simple is, to a very gree 
extent, entirely overlooked by them. I am glad, however, to not 
that this is an error which is by no means so common now as 1 
used to be, and the photographic press in this country is to b 
sincerely congratulated on the splendid way it is spreading abroa 
the truisms of art, and, moreover, the expansion of our public ai 
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leries is doing more than probably anything else to spread a love 
art among the people, with the result that they are becoming 
me exacting in their demands when they decide to “have their 
otographs taken.” It was only quite recently that I was discussing 
is point with an American gentleman, whose connection with the 
de has brought him into intimate contact with the most cele- 
ated professional photographers in this country and in America, 
id it was not very long before we got involved in a discussion on 
e subject of the progress of photographic portraiture. He was 
rongly of opinion that his own countrymen were superior to ours 
‘this field of energy, and considered that this was due to their 
eater willingness to exchange ideas with each other and their 
dividual eagerness to be shown and to learn everything which 
ould improve their work. He was particularly down on those 
ho went in for the so-called “impressionalistic” style, and some- 
hut dogmatically stated he regarded them as either mentally de- 
jent or sluggards who strove for effect at the least possible experi- 
y. I remember him showing me some half-dozen 
at are known as Rembrandt effects, which brought 
qth a storm of derision from his lips; in me single instance was 
ere any transparency in the shadows, but these were hopelessly 
hoked up until, to a practised eye, the result was an utterly jnartistic 
juddy production. Do you suppose this great artist ever turned out 
uch work? I can assure you he never did, and, if you only care- 
ally examine one of his masterpieces and make allowance for the 
ceumulation of the dust ef many years, you will quickly realise 
hat his shadows contain the requisite amount of detail and trans- 
arency to give the necessary effect of living existence to the subject. 
Study Art—and Humanity 

Well, so much for the need of a thorough knowledge of art tech- 
tiques; I would now wish to impress on my readers the necessity 
f training and exercising those faculties of temperament with which 
hey may be endowed, for it is this spirit which can only give life 
ind individuality to their work. If you cannot fee yourself, how 
an you expect to define emotion in your pictures? If you cannot 
see the strong points of a face, which seem to predominate the whole 
head, how can you expect to give these their proper value in your 
production? You must approach. your subject with a feeling of 
reverence, as Watts did, and train yourself to allow the individuality 
of the sitter to impress itself on you and to respond to it, for if 
you can do this you will be able to accord it that treatment which 
will result in your work being something more than a mere facsimile 
copy of the subject. 
To a great extent Watts went further than this, in that he was a 
hero worshipper, and invariably allowed his enthusiasm to take 
such a hold of him that he more or less idealised the men he painted. 
A great man to him was something more than a mere hero; in fact, 


ture of ene 
ecimens of wh 


he was awestruck with the possibility that any human being could 
be so wonderful, to assume, as it were, the very attributes of 
humanity itself, end it is his way of regarding men and women 
which seems to me to be the influence of Watts on portraiture; 
he has taught us to regard a great mam as something more than a 
highly developed creature of flesh and blood, and has made us regard. 
him as an embodiment of humanity itself. Mr. Chesterton considers 
that he overdoes it. Thus, to again quote him, he writes: “Tenny- 
soa, fins as he was, both physically and menta ly, was not quite so 
much of a demi-god as Watts’s splendid pictures would seem to 
suggest. Many other sitters have been subjected, past all recog- 
nition, to this kind of devout and ethereal caricature.” This may 
be so, but to me, at least, it is infinitely prefera ole to its anthithesis, 
the arrogant display of mere technique; the latter is hard and cold, 
the former warm and full of melody. It is com arable to the differ- 
ence in the style of two musical performers. One may be many times: 
over the greater master of his instrument, but all his endeavours 
seem concentrated on the mere correct manipulation of the piece 
he is playing, leaving a feeling of harshness and want in our minds ; 
while the other, even in the performance of the simplest piece, seems 
to endow it with the very spirit of music, and is capable of arousing 
in us either a feeling of rebellion or of infinite calm, just as he pleases. 
Fach man has his own tastes, and everyone must decide for himself 
but to achieve success we must make up 
nay, ready, to learn and to seize 


what his choice will be; 
our minds to be always willing, 
every opportunity to study the masterpieces of those who have 
fame in our own field of work. A careful study of Watts’s 


achieved 
Macmillan as our guides, will 


pictures, with Mr. Chesterton and Mr. 
more than repay the time devoted to it, even if it only makes us. 
love humanity a little more than we do, and causes us to realise 
our proper place ia the intellectual and moral systems of this world. 
In conclusion, let me quote the lines of Colton on “The Road to 
Giory ” :—‘‘The road to glory would cease to be arduous if it were 
trite and trodden; and great minds must be ready, not only to 
take opportunities, but to make them, Alexander dragged the 
Pythian priestess to the temple on a forbidden day. She exclaimed : 
‘My son, thou art invincible!’ which was oracle enough for him. 
Those who start for human glory, like the mettled hounds of 
Acton, must pursue the game, not only where there is a path, 
but where there is none. They must be able to conquer the earth 
like Cesar, or to fall down and kiss it like Brutus, 
or, like Nelson, to sna ch the laurels of Victory while 
she is hesitating where to bestow them. That policy that can strike 
only while the iron is hot will be overcome by that perseverance 
which, like Cromwell's, can make the iron hot by striking; and he 
that can only rule the storm must yield to him who can both raise 
: A. V. Kunag, A.C.A. 


and rule it.” 


THREE - COLOUR SCREENS AND 


INAS. 


M. Lovrs Gerster points out in the current issue of “Le Procédé,” 
that the coefficient of a filter, or the factor by which the exposure 
should be multiplied when no screen is used, depends upon the screen, 
the plate, and the light. 

Obviously, a plate which has twice the red sensitiveness of an- 
other will require half the exposure under an orange screen, all things 
being equal, although both plates may require the same exposure for 
a black and white object without a filter. In the same way it 
will be found that there will be considerable variations jn the ex- 
posure for the same plate under the same filter if, for the ordinary 
carbons in an are lamp, the enriched carbons which give a bright 
orange light, rich in red rays, are substituted. 

_The method which has been usually adopted to determine the varia- 
tion in exposure has been merely one of trial and error in photo- 
graphing a scale of greys ranging from plack to white. This method, 
however, necessitates a considerable number of exposures ; it is long 


> 
and tedious, and frequently neglected altogether in practice. 


The instrument the author has used is founded on that applied by 
M. Cousin, engineer-in-chief of the mines at Nancy, to compare the 
luminosity of lenses. 

The chief part is a circular disc pierced with one or more aper- 


tures of a given shape, so that during one rotation of the dise the 
sensitive plate shall receive at different points along a radius light 
increasing in a given progression from one margin. For instance, 
with the disc shown in Fig. 1 the quantity of light increases from 
he least exposure in the ratio shown in Fig. 2, and from this it is 
seen that it increases in geometrical progression of the arcs of the 
circumference included in the apertures, so that the result is equiva- 
ent to that obtained by the sensitometric systems of Hurter and 
Driffield and Scheiner. 
Tn order to make the apparatus as convenient as possible, it is 
given the form of a dark slide, and the general arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 3. Immediately at the back of the shutter slide is a 
rame-work which will take three screens, BH, E!; whilst the fourth 
aperture is left without a screen so that the naked plate can be 
ested; or it may obviously carry a fourth screen if desired. At the 
pack of the slide is a gun-metal disc C, through which passes the 
spindle on which the sector C revolves; in A A are four grooves 
which take four slides in which are placed the plates G, G1, pro- 
ected at back by V, Vi. P is a pulley attached to the spindle, 
which may be actuated by a motor or multiplying wheel. 

To avoid reflections from any source of light save that which is to 
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he tested, it is convenient to fit this apparatus to a camera, which 
should be directed to a white surface uniformly illuminated by the 
light to be used. For very exact measurements, and to avoid any 
error due to the decrease of illumination towards the margins, the 
lens and camera front should be removed. Provided the sector 
wheel revolves sufficiently rapidly, that is, from 500 to 800 times a 
ininute, the error of intermittent illumination is negligible. 


Fig. 1. 


The sector should be rapidly revolved, the shutter of the slide 
removed, and the exposure made. Development is effected as usual, 
all four plates being developed together, and development should be 
continued till that portion which has received the least exposure is 
distinctly grey. 

After the usual operations of fixing, washing and drying, the 
negatives should be cut along one of the radii of the disc, which is 


10 8 4 


distinctly marked by notches in the rebate of the plate carriers. 
Each negative exposed behind the screens is successively compared 
side by side with that exposed without a screen till the densities are 
equal, then the distance between the edges of the least exposed parts 
is a measure in terms of the scale Fig. 2 of the light received, and 
is the ratio of exposures. The scale can, of course, be graduated in 
millimetres or actual terms of the coefficients. 


SE 


CJT ES SE 


Cc 
SSS SST 
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Fig. 


A similar apparatus may be used for testing liquid filters. 

It may be ‘interesting also to describe a method which has been 
employed for some years for the determination of the intensity of 
three-colour inks, with the view of obtaining blacks and greys 
without the predominance of one or other of the colours. This in- 
strument was devised by M. Rosensthiel, who calls it a “colour 
balance” (Fig. 4), but these trials may be made without any special | 
apparatus by merely using an electric motor or any arrangement 


which carries an arm reyolying at a high speed. On this arm are 


fixed discs pierced at the centre and along one radius (Fig. 5), si 
larly to those employed by Maxwell in his experiments on the n 
ture of colours. Two or three of these discs may be combi 
(Fig. 6), and the angles of each altered at will, so as to obt 
combinations of the colours in all proportions. 

Cards are covered with the inks to be tested in full intensity ¢ 
fastened in equal angles by a screw, nut, or button to the arm, 


4. 


Fig. 


revolving, and the predominance of one or other of the colot 
looked for. The angles must be altered till a perfectly neut 
grey tint is obtained. If this cannot be obtained the inks shot 
be rejected. Supposing, Fig. 7, that to obtain a neutral tint 4 
angles of the cards were respectively yellow 120 degs., red 140 deg 
blue 100 degs., it is proved at once that the yellow and blue % 


Fig. 5, 
more saturated than the red. To obtain equi 
the intensity of the blue and the yellow by 
varnish, 
tions 


librium we must redu 
diluting the inks wit 
and the ratio of the angles tells us precisely in what propo 
must do this. Comparing the red, the least saturate 
colour with the others, we can write :— 


we 


actual intensity 40 deg. 


for blue 


highest intensity 100 deg. 


actual intensity 140 deg. 
for yellow 


highest intensity 


20 deg. 


We ought then to mix 100 parts of the blue ink with 40 parts « 
varnish and 120 parts of the yellow, with 20 parts of varnish 1 
obtain in each case 140 parts of tint, which should be used. 

The correctness of the results thus obtained can be checked b 


coating cards with the corrected inks, and proceeding as above; i 
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orrect, a neutral grey will be obtained with sector angles of 120 
legs. for each colour. 
The want of transparency in the inks frequently obliges one to 


ake into consideration in this regulation the order of printing. If 
hey are printed in the usual order, yellow, red, and blue, it may be 
ecessary in order to obtain perfect adjustment to make the angle 


Fig. 6. 


for yellow slightly larger than 120 degs., 
Jightly less. The angles having been once determined ij 
sufficient to adhere to these for any subsequent testing of 
type of inks. 

It is easy to determine the intensity of the black which will be 
gbtained by the use of the inks by comparing the grey which is 
gained with the colours with that got by using a black and 
white disc, the former having an angle of 120 degs. The value to 
be given to the black sector to obtain equality is always less than 
his, Supposing that we conclude that the intensity of black by 
superposition is 110-120 degs., it will then be 9-10 degs. of that black 


and that for the blue 
will be 


the same 


taken for the comparison, and assuming that other qualities are 
equal, one ought evidently to choose, from the point of view of the 


Red. 


Yellow. 


Blue. 
Fig. 7. ‘ 


ease of production of black, those inks which give the nearest ap- 
proach to unity. 


THE LAWS OF THE STEREOSCOPE AND STEREOSCOPIC 
TRUTH. 


The Vigorous Consequence of the Stereo- 
scopic Laws: 


We now see that the convergence of the eyes and the lenses is the 
essential element in stereoscopy. If we wish to faithfully reproduce 
by the lenses that which we see with the eyes, then the axis of the 
eyes must converge towards the subject; the axis of the lenses ought 
theoretically to converge in the same manner. These instruments 
could not then be mounted on one and the same front, which is the 
invariable plan. Each of the lenses ought then to be mounted on an 
independent camera, fixed by the aid of a pivot on one common base 
in such a manner to permit of the lenses being placed closer together 
as the angle of convergence increased. In one word, the apparatus 


should be capable of the same movements as the eyes. 
From the absolutely theoretical point of view, and pushing the 
striving for truth to its extreme limits, one ought at the same time 


to recognise, as the consequence of the above, that if the lenses can- 
not occupy the same plane, which would be excluded by their con- 
vergence, and not permitted by their being placed closer together, 
the negatives could not also be in the same plane. Consequently, as 
the positives ought to be seen by convergence and perpendicularly to 
their surfaces, the double stereoscopic print ought to have a fold in 
the middle. Finally, if one uses lenses to enlarge the images much 
reduced by apparatus of short focus, the axis of these lenses ought to 
correspond also to the convergent visual rays, and the id eal stereo- 
Scope would present the following conditions. 

8 (Fig. 6) is a sphere photographed stereoscopically by the len- 
ses G D, separated rather less than 6.5 cm., since 6.5 cm. corresponds 
to the distance of separation of the eyes looking at the horizon, in 
which case the visual rays are practically parallel. The two nega- 
tives, s sl, having given the two prints, a! c}, Al C1; to see these 
images which form the stereogram having an angle in the middle, the 
eyes should be placed at G D, and if lenses were used, their plane 
ought to be respectively parallel to the plane of the objectives, G D. 

This diagram shows that, contrary to the opinion generally re- 
ceived, the images of a stereoscopic couple are never superimposed in 
the stereoscope; it is sufficient that they should appear slightly nearer 
to one another than the separation of the eyes, in such a manner to 


fill for each eye the angle occupied by the object seen amy nature; 
which, in our case, is the sphere S. 


One can enunciate this truth in a very striking manner by saying 
that if the stereoscopic couple were transparent and placed between 
the spectator and the subject, it ought to exactly cover the latter, 
and correspond for each eye with nature itself. 


Fig. 6. 

The above represents the absolute theory of stereoscopy in all its 
rigorousness. From the point of view of practical photography, 
an ordinary stereoscopic camera renders the natural truth with 
sufficient approximation if the lenses are separated by the natural dis- 
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tance of 6.6 cm. For portraits, especially, one cannot exceed this 


separation, for, in the human figure, the least deformation is 
perceived. 

Before proving by comparative stereoscopic prints the absolute 
truth of the laws which we have formulated, we will proceed to give 
the graphic explanation with the aid of the following figures : 

G and D are the two eyes; the normal vision of the object A B is 
represented by the continuous lines. The distance of the object from 
the eyes being G S or D §, the visual angle of convergence is G § D. 
It is not shown in the figure, to avoid complication. The photograph 
of the object made with the lenses placed at G and D, gives the exact 
representation of the distance S, and the dimensions A B. If the 
lenses are placed closer together, and the photograph is made with 
them at the points g d, the angle of convergence g § d is smaller 


than GS D. But the eyes cannot be displaced to g d to see the 
images; if the left eye placed at g does not move, it must shift the 
angle A d B to A! dr B}, so that its apex enters the right eye, for we 
suppose the distance, g dr = G D equal to the separation of the eyes. 
But when the fusion of the two images of A B will be advanced 
to Al B1, the object will appear more distant and larger than in 
nature. If, on the contrary, the lenses are separated to G1 D1, the 
angle of convergence G1 § D! is greater than G § D; but to see the 
image the right eye ought to be placed at D R, the left eye being 
at G1; in fact, G1 D R is equal to the separation of the eyes G D. 
But, then, the images will combine at a b, and the object will seem 
closer and smaller than in nature. 

Figure 8 is the conclusion of the above; the three convergences y 
are shown starting from the same points G D, representing the eyes. 
One will immediately recognise in this figure the perspective of the 
three vertical planes figured by the stereogram which preceded the 


stereoscopic laws above. In Fig. 8 the stereogram which repr 
sents the stereoscopic prints is supposed to be at E P. 

It will be seen that the two elements of each couple ought to | 
mounted one to the other in such a manner so as to be seen with tl 
desired angle of convergence. 

In Figs. 7 and 8, three stereograms are made at the same distan 
from the subject, but with different convergences. In Fig. 9 the di 
tance of the subject alters, but the convergence remains the sam 
Normal vision is represented by the continuous lines; the eyes ai 
at G D, and see the object A B at the distance DS. If A B is phot 
graphed with the same convergence, but closer, the lenses must } 
shifted to g d. But, again, to-see the image, the right eye ought 1 
see it from the point d r, and the object will be at the distan 


dr S$! = D§, but it will appear larger than in nature, 


Fig. 11. 
Fig. 12, 

On the other hand, if the photograph is taken from the points 
G1 D1, the right eye cannot see the image of the right, except from 
the point D R, and the object will appear at s at the distance 
sDR=SD., but it will appear smaller than reality. 

Fig. 9 shows how certain people deceive themselves into believing 
that it *s sufficient to lessen the separation of the lenses to photograph 
a small object very close. They would only be right if the object 
was a geometrical point which has no dimensions, and, consequently, 
no lines in perspective. Small objects, if one would have them re- 
produced as they are, ought to be photographed like larger ones, at 
the distance at which they are to be seen, and with a lens separation 
equal to that of the eyes. 

One does not see much at a lessor distance than ten or a dozen centi- 
metres, with an angle of convergence of about 30 degs. But when 
one photographs at this distance, with lenses of extremely short focus, 
he image runs a great risk of being larger than nature, and, conse- 


ct 
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ly, the composition of the stereoscopic couple ought to be im- | give, to those who still feel inclined to contradict, the opinion of one : 
ible in the ordinary way. ; of our leading opticians on the separation of lenses greater than the ' 
ipposing, in fact, Fig. 10, an object, A B, seen and stereoscopi- separation of the eyes. 

photographed very close, the eyes and the lenses being placed Speaking in his catalogue of his prismatic binoculars, he says ac- 


D. It may be possible, for the images, b a, bt a1, may be larger | tually: “Les stéréos-jumelles & prismes Krauss sont disposées de 
‘nature, and as they ought to be viewed—as always—at the | belle fagon que Uécart des objectifs soit plus grand que Vécart des 
| distance of the lenses to have true perspective, it is necessary to | ocwlaires. Tl en résulte un effet stéréoscopique augmenté. L'image 
» them further from the eyes than the distance D §, and as they | est ainsi a la fois plus agréable et plus utile.” Unfortunately, at the 
i to be viewed with the angle of convergence G § D, the image | end he ceases to be correct, and as regards the greater utility we 


Fig. 13. 


Fig 14. 


nded for the right eye ought to be placed at al! b11 at the left | should be happy to know this. M. Krauss also adds: “Pour le 
hat intended for the left eye. théatre ot l’effet stéréoscopique trop accentue efit été plutdt nuisible, 
nder these conditions, in virtue of our first law, the stereoscopic 
on will be located at A B in conformity with reality. 

; as in Fig. 11, the images are reproduced of the natural size, 
is no means of forming the stereoscopic couple, the two images 
ht to occupy the same place, A B. It is necessary then to use 
adients, to mount the images side by side, and superimpose them ; 
‘is a case in which to call in the aid of achromatic prisms P P. 
)we know that the prisms distort the images in opposite direc- 
is, and the fusion will not be satisfactory. 

t would be better then, in a parallel case, to effect the fusion— 
, 12—by aid of two mirrors M M, of which the inclination deter- 
es the place to be occupied by the images, in such fashion that the 
ance G M + M bl! = GB. Only by this system the object is Fig. 15. 


etsed as regards right and left, unless the negatives have been t : 3 ere . 
en through the glass of the plate reversed in the dark slide. nous construisons notre jumelle avec l’écart des objectifs égal a 


efore passing to the experimental proof by stereoscopic photo- celui des oculaires,”’ that is to say, equal to that of the eyes. 
phy of all that we wish to establish, it may be permitted us to (To be continued.) A. GoDERUS. 
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DEATH OF M. LEON VIDAL. 


We regret to announce the sudden death of Mons. Leon Vidal, at 
Port de Bouc, on the 5th of August. His loss will be universally 
deplored in photographic circles, for he was known by his writings 
during the last thirty years, and esteemed by his many friends all 
over the world. 

To ourselves the loss of M. Vidal is one which we shall keenly 
feel, for we had reason to value his kindness and camaraderie in 
niany ways. Of late years, colour-photography had absorbed a iarge 
noportion of M. Vidal’s leisure. He took very great interest in the 
exhibition held at THe Bririse Journan or PHoroGRaPHy 
in the early part of this year, and subsequently made several com- 
munications to our pages on the subject. Always a fluent writer, his 
pen was never idle when he believed he was furthering the advance 
of photography. 

The following appreciation of M. Vidal, by one who has known him 
or more than twenty-five years, is kindly sent to us for publica- 
ion :— 
Few men have more fully recognised the educational value of photo- 
graphy, or done more for the development of photo-mechanical work 
and the practical application of permanent printing processes for 
000k illustration then he did. His parents were proprietors of the 
salt works at Port de Bouc, near Marseilles. He was educated as. an 
engineer at the Lycée, St. Louis, but yreferred the laboratories of 
the Sorbonne, beconsing preparator to Dumas and Claude Bernard, and 
So coming into touch with the great savants, his contemporaries. In 
the summer he superintended the salt collection at his home, and 
made over the mother liquors, saturated with iodine and bromine, to 
Poitevin, who was then director and chemist of a neighbouring sa!t 
factory. He also interested himself in the researches of the great 
inventor of many modern photo-mechanical methods, and there can 
be little doubt that from this intimacy with Poitevyin he was led to 
identify himself so specially with the practical development of these 
methods. In the winter he passed his time between the Sorbonne 
and the ateliers of the principal Parisian photographers, urging them 
to adopt permanent printing processes and those most suitable for 
book illustration, a subject to which he entirely devoted his energies. 
This practice of spending his summers in the south and his winters 
in Paris was continued to the last. 

He was the author of several practical treatises on photographic 

and photo-mechanical subjects, among them “Calcul des Temps de 
Pose ou Tables Photométriques, 1865, 2nd edition, 1884; “Photo 
graphie au Charbon,” 1869, 2nd edition, 1870, 3rd, 1877; “ Traité 
Pratique de Phototypie,” 1879; “La Photographie Appliquée aux 
Arts de Reproduction,” 1880; “Traité Pratique de Photoglyptie,” 
1881; “Cours de Reproductions Industrielles,” 1882; “Manuel du 
Touriste Photographe,” 2 yols., 1885, 2nd edition, 1889; “La Photo- 
graphie des Debutants,” 1890; “Manuel Pratique d’Orthochro- 
matisme,” 1891; “Traité Pratique de Photolithographie,” 1893; 
“Photographie des Couleurs,” 1897; “ Traité Pratique de Photo- 
gravure,” 1900; -and ‘“ Photochromie,” 1903. 
After the death of Poitevin his family confided to M. Vidal the pub- 
lication of his photographic work, and the result was a new edition, 
in 1883, of the “Tyraité des Impressions Photographiques,” revised 
and enriched with valuable notes and appendices. 

In 1879 he took over the direction of the “Moniteur de la Photo- 
graphie” shortly after the death of his friend Ernest Lacan, and ably 
edited it until last year, when he gave it over to M. Charles Grayie:, 
with whom he had been associated for many years, and to whom the 
writer is indebted for much of this information regarding his old 
friend. In 1879, M. Vidal also succeeded M. Lacan as French corre- 
spondent of the “Photographic News,” a position he held until com- 
paratively recently. He was also a constant contributor to many 
photographic journals and publications in this and other countries. 

He worked out the polychrome method of colour printing, founded 
on the Woodbury process, but like it, now superseded by simpler 
methods. It was, however, very suitable for the purposes intended 
of reproduction of jewellery, fine fabrics, porcelains, etc., with their 
colours and metallic lustre. Under his direction also some very fine 
albums of reproductions in collotype were brought out. 

He was a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, Officer of Public In- 
struction, and since 1879 was Professor at the Schools of Decorative 
Arts in Paris and Limoges, and delivered regular courses of lectures 
on processes of photographic reproduction 


In 1861 he created the Photographic Society of Marseilles 
was President of the “Chambre Syndicale de Photographie” 
1886 to 1890. He was a member oi the Société Academique de 
seilles, honorary. member of the principal French photograph 
cieties, and was elected an Honorary Fellow of the Royal ¥ 
graphic Society in March last. In 1889 he started a societ 
mutual assistance, L’Union Photographique; later, the Sociét 
Photographies Documentaires, and in this connection did goo 
vice to the Royal Photographic Society by obtaining for it the 
of several valuable specimens of early French photographic pro 
for the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 1898. Four years ago he 
moted the “Société de Photochromie.” He was latterly pa 
larly interested in the development of colour-photography, and 
stantly working at it. 

A man of most kindly and generous nature, he had many fr 
in all parts of the world, and was always ready to help them iz 
thering the cause he had so much at heart. He leaves a widoy 
one son to mourn his loss. Ja 


ee 


PHOTOGRAPHING FOSSILS. 


We read in “The Camera” that the Folmer and Schwing ( 
pany, of Rochester, N.Y., has designed and built for the Us 
States Geological Survey a special piece of photographic appai 
for photographing fossils, or other similar objects. In this > 
the Survey use what is known as “the Williams’ process.” 
method was worked out by Professor Henry 8. Williams and 
man W. Carkhuff, and consists in an elimination of the colot 
the fossil by a process of sublimination. Fossils cannot be pl 
graphed for scientific purposes in a haphazard manner. There 


certain characteristics that must always be orientated in relati 
the same position and illuminated in the same way in ordet 
produce results of any practical value to the scientist. Som 
these fossils are photographed at same size, while others are 
arged; great accuracy is required in this particular. As som 
these fossils are exceedingly small and delicate, it is obvious | 
to do the work economically special apparatus is required. Oc 
a comparison be made between the first piece of apparatus used 
he original experimenters with the apparatus just completed, 
remarkable evolution in scientific camera building, as practisec 
the present time by the Folmer and Schwing Company, would ¢ 
unbounded admiration. ‘his special camera is mounted on a til 
base, so arranged that the camera may be elevated or lowe 
to any desired position, in order to secure the proper lighting 
the subject. The operator can make any of the following adj 
ments on camera or subject without leaving his natural posif 
while consulting the focussing screen; move the subject to and f 
the lens or revolve the subject support; move the camera 
or forth on the tilting stand, raise, or lower, or shift the front 
the camera in either direction; revolve the back from a horizo 
to a vertical position, or to any intermediate point; elevate 
lower the subject support, in order to secure the proper lighting, 
by mechanical devices. The base of the stand contains two cabi 
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toring lenses or smal! parts. The focal capacity of the camera, 
ding cone extension, is 74 feet. Length of stand top, with 
ect support and camera extended, 11 ft. Size of plate, 64 by 
rith carriers to 3 by 42. 


+ 


Patent Dews. 


i 


rocess patents—ap plications and specifications—are treated in 
oto Mechanical Notes.” 

he following applications have been made for Patents from 
ust 7 to August 11:— 

p Cameras.—No. 17,745. Improvements in hand cameras. P. M 
Justice, for the Emil Wunszhe Aktien Gesellschaft fur Photo- 
raphiische Ixdustry, Germany. 

fs—No. 17,955. Improvements in photographic films. Edward 
Geisler Herbert, 55, Market Street, Manchester. 

mras.—No. 17,989. Improvements in photographic cameras. 
A. J. Boult, for Antoine Cardon, France. 

mrasi—No. 18,028. Improvements in cameras. Frederick James 
Wheat, 5, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

sEs.—No. 18,073. Improvements in lenses for photographic and 
other purposes. Cyril Frederick Lan-Davis, 25, Newman Street, 
London, W.C. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


se specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


4rype Printrnc.—No. 10,078. 1906. The invention consists in 
means for protectine negatives, apparatus, or printing papers 
from the action of hydrogen peroxide, such means being neces- 
sary to prevent the access of hydrogen peroxide vapour to sur- 
faces with which it should not come in contact, in the employ- 
ment of the peroxide for catatype printing processes. The protect- 
ing surfaces may consist of paper, etc., saturated with potas- 
sium permanganate or other substances. A. G. Bloxham, for 
the Neue Photographische Gesellschaft, Berlin. 


gpoto Lensrs.—No. 4,523. 1906. ‘The invention is a lens of 
the telephoto cle i.e., consists of a front positive lens, with a 
negative lens behind, and resembles telephoto lenses in having 
a focal length much longer than the distance from lens to focal 
plane. It is corrected for one definite focal length only. The 


Is & 


Fig. 1. 
‘Yariation of the focal length being thus dispensed with, it is not 
necessary to remove, either in the positive element the aberra- 
tions characteristic of a simple collective lens—viz., spherical and 
astigmatical under-correction, or in the negative element the 
aberrations characteristic of a simple dispersive lens—viz., 
Spherical and astigmatical over-correction, but only to so choose 
them that they compensate each other. The advantage gained is, 
that to both individual elements a simple form may be given, 
and yet in their combination is attained, firstly, satisfactory 
freedom from astigmatism, curvature of field and distortion, and 
Secondly, at the same time, satisfactory sp nerical correction for 
4 sufficiently lange relative aperture. On the other hand, in the 
well known tele-objectives, in so far as they can lay claim to 
Correction at all, the front element is always a corrected objec- 
tive, and, notwithstanding this less simple construction, only 
the one or the other correction is satisfactorily attained. In objec- 
tive systems also composed of a front positive element and a 
back negative element—but which do not fall into that class 


known as tele-objectives, because their elements lie close together 
and the nevative element has the greater focal length—the two 
elements are likewise given spherical aberrations of opposite 
character. In the more important element, however, that is, 
the positive one, the spherical under-correction is not, as is the 
case of the present invention, approximately that of a simple 
collective lens only, but by means of a collective cemented surface 
it is raised to a relatively large amount, to compensate which— 


Fig. 2. { 


in contradistinction to the present tele-objective—a simple dis- 
persive lens as back element would no longer suffice. In its 
simplest form, the new objective consists of two simple lenses, 
a crown glass meniscus as the positive, and a dispersive lens as 
the negative element. Satisfactory spherical, astigmatic, and 
orthoscopic correction 1s attained herewith. As to chromatic 
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Fig. 3. 


correction, comparatively large aberrations must still remain, 
so long as the choice of glasses is restricted to those now obtain- 
able. These aberrations are, however, innocuous for several 
purposes. Chromatic correction is at once attained when both 
elements are individually corrected chromatically. Without detrt 
ment to the other corrections, the extinction of the chromatic 
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Fig 4. 


aberrations can, howeyer, be almost entirely accomplished by 

constructing either the front or the back element of two lenses 

(separated or cemented). By such a three-lens formation of the . 
new objective, all the known errors of the image can be removed a 
to such a degree as to suffice for many purposes. Fig. 1 is an 

example of the lens, with spherical and astigmatic, but not 

chromatic, correction, consisting of two simple lenses. In Figs. 

2 and 3 all three corrections are made as they are also in Fig 4, 

the data for which latter are as follows :— 


Radii: Thicknesses and Distances 
+ 185: 
[ee) 
- 187° 
fo 0) 
- 1398 
ne 
3 
ay 
L, : 159133 
L, : 1:61690 5 
L, : 1:59133 0 01222 
L, : 160980 0:01320 
L; : 161690 02235 


Carl Zeiss, Jena, Germany. 
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Cotour PxHorocrapHy.—No, 15,185. 1906. The invention is a as to indicate variations in the colour sensitiveness of the en 
method of obtaining positives or printing plates from the sion. In the drawing the bands 6 indicate one colour—e.g., 1 
Sampolo-Brasseur negatives, described in English Patent No. c another, say yellowish-green, and d the third colour, { 
8,290, 1896. These negatives were made through a screen, ruled sequence of colours being maintained across the plate. In 
into a revolving series of orange-red, yellowish-green, and blue- arrangement shown in the figure, the lines c d are stopped a 
violet lines, and would give colour synthesis by the usual gether, or are wholly obscured, at the points e, while at 
methods. But to obtain colour correct black and white prints a points f, the lines 6 d are similarly treated, and at the poi 
positive is first made and placed in the copying camera, with g, the lines 6 ¢ are similarly treated; by preference, 
a black and white screen, ruled as in Fig. 1, which shows spaces e f g are placed at each side or end of the screen, t, 
a black and white screen placed in contact with a Sampolo- eaving extensions of the several sets of lines in different pla 
Brasseur positive. It is in such a position as to hide two of the on the screens. Or aveas }1 cl d! may be formed across the ¢ 

artial images and allow only the red one to be seen, It being of the lines } ¢ d, as indicated in Fig. 2, the colours of th 
the counterpart of the negative shown in Fig. 2, the shading is areas 41 cl d1 being the same, respectively, as the colours 
shown as that of a positive. If this diapositive is copied in the the lines 6 c d. The extensions (Fig. 1) may be placed wy 
copying camera, exposing it for, say, 30 units of time—then the he same glass as the screen or upon an independent, glass ple 
lack and white screen is moved, so as to expose the green ut, in order to ensure exactitude of colours, it is best 
image and cover the red—and without moving the negative plate employ the first-named method. In either case it suffices, wl 
on which the red has elready been impressed—exposing this green a new emulsion is used in the process of colour photograp 
image for, say, 20 units of time—and then the black and white 0 phetograph a white surface, and, aiter development, 


screen is again moved so as to uncover the blue image and expose examine the deposits in the extensions or areas to see if” 
his for, say, 10 units of time—then the resulting negative will 
appear as in Fig. 2. The positive print from this negative will 
show the orange quite luminous, the green less, and the blue least 
uminous—which is as it should be in good orthochromatic photo- 
graphy. It is preferred, while making the three exposures for 
this second negative, to move the negative plate the width of 


6 


é 
6 
é 
b 
j mi 
; 
y oe 
c 
I 
ad 
TF: 
d. 
CA: é 
te 
4 opacities are the same. And the samme may be done with ot! 
j colours, the comparison being between the colour of the c¢ 
Fig, 2. pleted photograph and the colour of the original object, si 
as a coloured print or a painting. But this complication is 1 
‘two lines in the vertical direction during the exposure of each necessary if the screen is correct theoretically, and one uses 
colour positive, so that each red image is also copied upon emulsion having the same curve of sensitiveness to the visi 
those portions of the plate which correspond to the green and spectrum rays. If, on examination, it is found that the depos 
lue images of the positive, and similarly for the other partial are not equal or correct, the old method of correcting the det 
images. This has the effect that the resulting negative is more is to use a compensating screen behind the objective, and 
brilliant than that produced without shifting the plate. It should substitute one such compensator for another until correct rest 
e understood that the motion of the negative plate—which in are obtained. Such compensators are usually formed of % 
this case is in a vertical direction—is always in the same plane glasses, one a bluish-red and the other a yellow, whereby 1 
as the plate itself, and in a direction normal to that of the lines. green and the blue-viclet, as well as the ultra-violet, have th 
The purpose of this motion—which is repeated while copying each action cut down or eliminated, as the case may be. But it 
partial image—is to convert the original negative, made up of much easier to secure these results by the use of the comp 
three partial images, into one negative made up of three whole sators described in a frior application of mine for letters pat 
images. The images are therefore superposed one over the other ; in Great Britain, which consist of two glasses, which are pla 
as a result there will be no appearance of lines (the resulting in the lens, one immediately before, and the other immediat 
fringes being absolutely negligible), and if the relative exposures behind, the diaphragm. One glass is tinted a bluish-rose a 
have been correctly timed, the result obtained is the same as if the the otaer a yellow; the tints of these glasses augment gradua 
negative had been made through three plain unruled monochrome from one edge to the other, and in the direction in which tl 
screens, with the expasures so timed as to obtain correct ortho- are moyed. These glasses are considera ly longer than 1 
chromatic effects. In proceeding in this manner care must, how- greatest diameter of the diaphragm, and each has a rack 8 
ever, be taken to bring the plate back to its original position pinion whereby it may be moved independently of the oth 
before exposing the next image on the positive. It is to be Indexes permit of the accurate adjustment of these compensato 
noted that the essential difference between this new method and and tables may be used to guide the operator as to the positit 
that described in the Patent No. 8,390 of 1896, is that in the new | such compensators should have for different conditions of | 
method two or more images (preferably three) of the original atmosphere ; or experience may be depended upon. The index 
negative are copied on one plate, while in the old methced of course, should show the original positions of the compen 
described each of the three images constituting the original nega- tors. Charles Adrien Louis Brasseur, 10, Fifteenth Street, N 
tive, is copied on a different plate—one for each image. Charles York, U.S.A. 
Louis Adrien Brasseur, 10, Fifteenth Street, New York. CrneMAToGRAPH AND PHonograrn.—No, 2,157. 1906. The invent 
Cototr Scr —No. 12,793. 1906. The invention is a line colour consists of means for the synchronous operation of combit 
filter, provided with monochrome bands of colour designed so cinematographs and phonographs, characterised by the fact 
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the disposition of two rotating parts, one of which is actuated 
by the phonograph and the other by the cinematograph, these 
rotating parts being themselves connected to other visible parts 
which indicate in what sense it is desirable to modify the speed 
of the cinematograph in order that it may be synchronous with 
that of the phonograph. The full text of the specification and 

the d ains are necessary for the proper explanation of the six 
claims. Oskar Messter, 16, Friedrichsstrasse, Berlin; and Leon 
Gaumont, 57, Rue St. Roche, Panis: 

semaToGRapHs.—No. 15,003. 1905. The invention consists of 
means for preventing or for locating the spread of fire which may 
occur in the film, consisting in forming on the end of the lens 
tube or connecting to the latter a chamber, preferably air or gas- 
tight, guiding means for the film mounted on said chamber, and 
a hinged door, carrying a subsidiary or second portion of the air- 
tight chamber, and pressure pads and frames of a spring-con- 
trolled character carried by the frame of the subsidiary chamber 
or by the hinged door. Henry William Joy, Peace Field, Cross 
Lane, Marple, Derbyshire. 


Dew Books. 


«Trarre Pratique de Photographie Stereoscopique.” By Charles 
abre. Paris: Gautier Villars. Price, 6 francs. 

for M. Fabre’s services to students of photography in his capacity 
‘editor of the “Traité Encyclopedique,” we have the very highest 
gard, and we number the volumes in question among the most 
ized contents of our photographic library. They show that M. 
bre possesses the encyclopedic faculty in a high degree, and it is 
1 account of his very qualification in this respect that the present 
ume, in our estimation, has lost by attempting too much, has over- 
ached itself in straining to perform a task which was impossible, 
id, moreover, was not at all useful or necessary. Although a large 
ok of 200 pages, the text which deals with its subject proper, 
ereoscopic photography, might be contained in a volume at most 
je-quarter the size. And:it would have been all the more valuable 
en to the reader than it is at present, diluted with standard infor- 
ation on photographic processes and manipulation. We could dis- 
mse with chapters on intensification and reduction, because, after 
|, the application of these processes to stereoscopic negatives is 
%b very different from that to any other description of negative. 
nd we could dispense with chapters on plate-making just as we do 
ib crave for the incorporation of a treatise on locomotive construc- 
mn in our Bradshaw. Boiled down and shaken together, a very 
od exposition of practical stereoscopic photography can he made 
‘the material, for M. Fabre has omitted little, and has even a 
lapter on stereoscopy in natural colours, and, of course, one on the 
ethods of sterescopic projection. 


“ Aide Memoire,” edited by M. 
harles Fabre, reaches us from the publishers, MM. Gautier Villars, 
, Quai des Grands-Augustins, Paris. As in previous issues it con- 
ims an epitome of important papers and items of progress of the 
ar, and a directory éf photographic societies. One other useful 
ature is a list of French patents, taken out in the twelve months 
eceding publication, arranged in ¢ rronological order. The price of 
le “Aide Memoire” is ifr. 75c. in paper covers, or ofr. 25c. bound. 


TuE thirty-first volume of the 


Dew Apparatus, §¢. 
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Usrrs of Kodaks and Kodak films should welcome the announce- 
ent that, with the object of allowing their patrons to have full 
vantage of the colour sensitiveness of the N.C. and Kodoid films, 
e Kodak Company have now introduced a light filter, at the low 
ice of 1s. The filter is a thin stained gelatine film, mounted in a 


etal Tm for attachment to the lens hood, and it is made in two 
itensities—“5 times” and “10 times”—and in four sizes, suitable 


for the various sizes of Kodak cameras. The filters submitted to 
us are highly transparent, and with the Eastman film permit of a 
high degree of colour correction. A booklet now in preparation by 
the Kodak Company deals with the use of the filters, and will be 
sent gratuitously on application to Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Dew D)aterials. 
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Tur Kodak Company have now placed upon the market the all- 
popular sepia toner for bromide and gaslight prints, albeit that for 
many years they were, and still are, the advocates of the hypo- 
alum or direct form of sulphide toning. In fact, we think we may 
say that that process originated, as a practical method, with the 
Eastman firm, and in their hands has proved as permanent as any 
silver printing proce’ The new toning preparation is manifestly 
based on bleaching with a ferricyanide and bromide mixture, and 
darkening or “toning” with a weak solution of sulphide of soda. 
The bleaching mixture is put up in tablets, one of which, in four 
The stock sulphide solution is 


ounces of water, forms the bath, 
mixed with 32 times its volume of water. We have found the pre- 
paration to act most quickly on bromide and gaslight prints, and with 
excellent results, The price of the outfit, which is conveniently 
put up in a cardboard case, is 1s. 
Mussrs. Rarnus, of Ealing, send us an example o their latest work 
in ‘the shape of a boudoir print on “ Japine,” the new platinotype 
paper, from a negative of a full length portrait. A more handsome 
form of photograph or one more qualified to do credit to the photo- 
erapher it is difficult to imagine. We gave our opinion of the new 
paper some time ago, and we are glad to find Messrs. Raines turning 
out such magnificent work with it. 
3y the same post we receive from the Platinotype Company a 
print also in “Japine” of the recent Convention group taken by Mr. 
Max Mills. The subject is not one which displays the paper to 
the best advantage, but the two prints which lie before us side by 
side together supply an eloquent tribute to the new variety of 


platinotype. 


Dicetings of Societies. 


————— 
SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MEETINGS OF 


August. Name of Society. Subject. 


Outing to Lewes. 
Outing to High Ash District. 
Outing to Broadbottom Woods. 
f Outing to Kirklees Park (if permission 


Hove Camera Club ... 
Coventry Photo. Club. “0 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc 


Alalifax Camera Club..........06+ {can be obtained) 
Hull Photographic Society .. Quelng. to peney Burton. 
“Making of Enlarged Negatives.” De- 
Southampton Camera Club ..... monstrated. C. D. Kay. 
Bradford Photographie Soc. Members’ Prints and Portfolios. 
“Notes on Orthochromatic Plates. 


Hackney Photographie Society ‘A. D. Fort. 


Selection of Slides from the Society's 


29... North Middlesex Photo. Soc. ... delections 
“ Onitici +o Sen 
OO rere Leeds Camera Club.. Grlticlsmn’ ot Members’ Prints. A. 


Outing to York. 


29... | Manchester Amat, Photo. Soe. 


+ 


A Wepnespvry Photographer’s Suicide Last week George Lowe 
(64), a photographer, carver, and gilder, of Russell Street, Wednes- 
bury, was found dead under tragic circumstances. He had been 
downstairs, but went back to his bedroom, and a few minutes later 
was found lying across the bed lifeless, while a bottle, labelled 
“Cyanide of potassium,” was on a dressing table. Deceased, who 
had been in business for a considerable period, is said to have been 


depressed through bad trade. 

Tue exhibition of the South Manchester Photographic Society is 
announced for December next. The secretaries will send particulars 
from 43, Lapwing Lane, West Didsbucy. 
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FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
September 14 to October 27: The 
Reginald Craigie, 5a, Pall Mall East, London. S.W. 
September 20 to October 27: Royal Photographie Society.—Sec., 
J. McIntosh, 66, Russell Square, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
October 6 to 13: Bristol Phot 2., J. S. Guthrie, 
23, Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bris 
October 17 to 20: Rotherham 
Hemmingway, Tooker Road, 
November 15 to 27: Burnley Camera Club. Entries close Novem- 
ber 10. Sec., Fred Whitaker, Mechanic's Institution, Burnley. 
November 16 to 21: Southsea Amateur Photographic Socie 
Hon. Sec., F. S. Hoyte, “ Lismore,’ 
November 20: 
Parr, 34, Loudon 
November 27 to 30: Hove Camera Club.—Hon. Sec., W. H. Bone, 
52, Sackville Road, Hove. 
December 6 to 8: South Manchester Photographie Society. En- 
tries close November 21.—Secs., J. H. Haywood and M. W. Thomp- 
stone, 43, Lapwing Lane, West Didsbury. 


December 11 to 15: Southampton Camera Club.—Hon, Sec., S. G. 
‘Kimber, “Oakdene,” Highfield, Southampton. 


Photographic Salon.—Sec., 


aphie Club.—§ 
a1. 
Photographic Society.—Sec., H. C. 
Rotherham. 


Sefton Park Photographic Society.—Sec., A. W. 
Grove, Liverpool, S. 


1907. 


February : Birmingham Photographic Society.—Sec. , 


_Febi g Lewis Lloyd, 
Norwich Union Chambers, Birmingham. 


February i1 to 14: Cripplegate Photographic Society.—Sec., J. B. 
Parnham, “Chagford,” Old Church Road, Chingford. 

February 12 to 23: Sheffield Photographic Society.—Sec., J. W. 
Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheftield, 

February 22 to March 4: Norwich and District 
Society.—Sec., J. T. Tanner, The Lodge . 

March 14 to 23: Leicester Photographie Society.—Sec., W. Mur- 
ray, 60, Melton Road, Leicester. 

April 29 to May 14: Photographie Society of Ireland.—Sec., R. 
Jenson, 5, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

October 24 to November 14.—West of England Exhibition (Photo- 
graphic Section). Entries close October 1. Sec., A. D. Breeze, 41, 
Union Street, Plymouth. 
September 5: 
Thompson, 


Photographic 


Kirkcaldy Photographie Society.—Sec., 
154, High Street, Kirkcaldy, 

October 24 to November 1: 
Breeze, 41, Union 


J. Rowan 
Plymouth Exhibitions.—Sec., A. D. 
Street, Plymouth. 


October 31: Watford Camera Club.—Sec.. E. H. Jackson, 100, High 
Street, Watford. 


November 7 to 8: Bedford Camera Club.—Sec., W. H. Hodge, 58, 
Beaconsfield Street, Bedford. aes, 
November 7 to 10: Hackney Photographic Society.—Sec., Walter 
Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney. 

November 14 to 17: Rugby Photographie Society.—Sec., R. H. 
Myers, 13, Bridget Street, Rugby. j 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


—_s—___ 


MAcraurin anp Co., Lp. (photographic dealers, 
on July 31 of £200 44 per cent. debentures 
January 1, 1906, to secure £2,000, charged 
taking and property, present and future. 
previously issued of same series, £400. 


London).—Issue 
; part of a series created 
on the company’s under- 
No trustees. Total amount 


Ernest Exxis, of 169, South Parade, Cleckheaton, who was made 
bankrupt in 1898 whilst carr g on the business of an artist and 
photographer, applied last week lto his Honour Judge Bompas, K.C., 
at the Bradford County Court for his discharge. The Official Receiver 
(Mr. C. L. Atkinson) stated that a first and final dividend of 4s. 
inthe £ was expected to be paid on proofs. amounting to £90. The 
discharge was granted, subject to two years’ suspension. 


Tuer Purchase of a Business.—Mr. George Taylor, photographic 
artist, trading as A. and G. T. Taylor, 70, Queen Victoria Street, 
sued Mr. H. J. Blount, 63, London Road, Derby, also a photographic 


artist, for £1 18s., money which the plaintiff alleged he ‘he 
compelled to pay. Mr. Aldcus, solicitor, appeared for the P 
Jt appeared that the defendant bought a photographic busines; 
plaintiff. By clause 8 of the agreement it was stipulated th 
orders taken by the vendors during the last 12 months and § 
the books uncompleted shall be taken cver and executed by t 
chaser.” The eement containing that clause was signed 
defendant. Amongst the orders upon the books were certain 
graphs which were to be executed, and in respect of which 
sums had been paid on account. The purchaser, Mr. Blount, 

to complete those orders, thinking he would not get much out 
transactions. In consequence, the plaintiff was sued, and he 
sued the defendant. In one case the plaintiff was successful, 
another he was unsuccessful, for the reason that the plaint 
not given notice to the defendant of the legal proceedings 
wete being instituted by a former customer. In the present ¢ 
Gilbert gave an order for a picture, the price of which wa 
two guineas. The defendant had the picture, but refused to 
it. My. Gilbert alleged he had paid Taylor the whole 

except a sum of 6s., and the defendant said the books showee 
of 12s. to be due. Mr. Gilbert brought an action against thi 
tiff, and notice was given to the defendant on May 1. Inj 
of that action the present claim was now made. Mr. Taylor. 
evidence, said he had sent $1 15s. to the Court. It was_ 
several other cases which had been brought. On July 24 he 
to the Registrar of the Burton-on-Trent County Court reques 
know whether Mr. Gilbert had drawn any money from the 
The answer on the back of his letter was: “This action was. 
tinued in 1906. No money paid into Court.” The defenda 
the reason for the discontinuance of that action was that he ] 
| signature of Mr. Gilbert for the picture. Mr. Aldous said | 
posed that a mistake must have been made. He could not 
judgment being given for the defendant. Judgment was | 
accordingly, the defendant being allowed three guineas as cc 


Tun Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The usua 
terly dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per ce 
annum) upon the outstanding Preferred Stock, and of 24 p 
(being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon the outst 
Common Stock, have been declared payable on October 1, 1 
stockholders of record at the close of business on the 31st 


1906. 


| Dews and Dotes. 


Puorocrapus of Scientific and Historical Paris.—The Paris 
cipal Council have just announced that their annual competit 
907 will be photographs of the Jardin des Plantes, the Luxet 
and Avenue de l’Observatoire, and houses outside Paris (Seine I 
ment) over 100 years old. The historical buildings of the Jar 
Plantes (the residence of Cuvier, 3uffon, etc.), and the fac 
she Paris Superior School of Pharmacy is situated in the 4 
de l’Observatoire, will make this a particularly interesting 

tition. The public exhibitions of competing photographs will } 
from May 15 to June 15, 1907. 


Tu Late Edward Telford Harrison.—The following is fre 
London papers of August 16 :—* Edward Telford Harrison, De 
—Pursuant to Statute 22 and 23 Vic., c. 35. Notice is Hereby 
that all persons having claims against the Estate of Edward 9 
Harrison, latte of 127, Rue Lambrecht, Courbevoie (Seine), in J 
Photographer, Deceased (who died on November 19, 19015 
whose estate letters of administration, with the will annexed 
granted by the Principal Probate Registry, on August 3, 
to Charles Mackintosh, the personal representative of Celeste A 
Hamelin, Deceased, the residuary legatee therein named), are ré 
to send particulars of their claims to us, the undersigned, the so! 
for ‘the said administrator, on or before September 29, 1906 
which date the said administrator will distribute the assets 
| said deceased, having regard only to the claims of which h 
| then have had notice, and tliat he will not be liable for the 
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/ any + thereof, so distributed to any person or persons of 
hose claims he shall not then have had notice. Dated this 15th 
ugust, 1906. Stephenson, Harwood and Co., 51, Lombard Street, 
C., Solicitors for the said administrator.” 


Tur late J. H. Rawson.—We regret to announce the death of 
f. James Harvey Rawson, of 11, Crescent Road, Sharrow, 
heffield, and a member of the firm of Rawson Brothers, cutlery 
anufacturers, Carver Street. When photography was in its infancy, 
s and a few others started the Sheffield Photographic Society, of 
hich for some years he was president. 


Printing from Stereoscopic Negatives.—An interesting method 
f avoiding the transference of the prints from the stereoscopic 
egative is mentioned by M. Fabre in his “Traité Pratique,” 
hich we review on another page, and would seem to be a novel 


Fig. 1. 


means of printing at one operation from negatives which possess 
he correct separation. Assuming D and G (Fig. 1) to be the 
wo negatives on ‘the same plate, a piece of sensitive paper double 
he length of the whole negative is cut and folded, as in Fig. 2, 
he sensitive side of the paper being outside. A piece of 
lack paper is placed between the two halves of the paper to prevent 


he light passing through, and the negatives are printed from, first 
mone side then on the other of the folded strip. The paper is 
then cut, as shown in Fig. 3, and each piece mounted without further 
mouble. As we have said, the negative must possess the proper 
separation, and a further limit to the usefulness of the ingenious 
lan is that most emulsion papers will crack where folded. With 
albumen paper and others lightly coated, the device should be of 
service. 


Tue Frahm apparatus for frequency or speed measurement by 
Means of resonance—either mechanically or electrically set up— 
With one or more of a series of vibrating tongues of known period- 
icity has now been in use for over two years, and has proved very 
satisfactory. Numerous attempts to make it a self-recording instru- 
ment have, moreover, failed, chiefly owing to the friction between 
the recording pen and the paper. ‘This difficulty, says the 
‘Wlectrical Engineer,” has been overcome by making the record 
photographically. 


A Newcasrie Photographer Missing.—Nothing further has been 
heard with regard to Mr. H. C. Deakin, photographer, of New- 
sastle-under-Lyme, whose clothes were found on Rhyl beach 
recently. The clothes were discovered placed neatly in a heap 
in a hollow of the sandhills to the east of the town, and appeared 
as if the owner had left them there while he bathed. A thorough 
search is being made for Mr. Deakin. 


for the 


Derecrive Photography.—Phctography was responsible 

capture of a bicycle thief in the Manchester district las week. 

Joseph Ferguson, alias Hill, 28 years of age, was committed 
One 


hree separate chaiges of stealing bicycles. 
which, it is alleged, Ferguson endeavoured to 
The dealer, however, had seen a photograph 


to the Sessions on 
Was a motor-cycle, 
sell to a cycle dealer. 


and description of a man “wanted” by the police for cycle steal- 
ing, and, thinking 


hat he saw a striking resemblance, he made an 


appointment with the man for ‘the next day. Ferguson kept the 
appointment, but instead of a customer awaiting him he found him- 
self confronted with two detectives. 


Tur Royal Photographic Exhibition.—Our readers should notice 
that the latest dates for exhibits to reach the secretary, in packing- 
cases, is Wednesday, September 5th. Pictures and other exhibits 
may be delivered by hand, unpacked, up to Thursday, September 
6th, in each case to the New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, W. 
Entry forms for the exhibition are obtainable from the secretary, 
Mr. J. McIntosh, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 


Tur R.P.S. One Man Shows.—The next House Exhibition is 
announced for November 6th, when photographs by Mr. Henry W. 
Bennett will be arranged at Russell Square. The date of this 
exhibition will mark the reopening of the Society’s premises after 
the alterations at present being undertaken, bv which the present 
meeting room and council rcom will be thrown into one, and a 
single room thus obtained capable of accommodating a much larger 
audience. 


Tur Traill Taylor Lecture.—The ninth Memorial Lecture to the 
late Traill Taylor, for many years editor of the BririsH JOURNAL 
or Puorocrapuy, will be delivered on October 23rd, at the New 
Gallery, Regent Street, W., by Mr. E. Walter Maunder, F.R.G.S., 
on “Photography in the Work of the Greenwich Observatory.” 


Arremprep Suicide.—At the Portsmouth Police Court last week 
Jacques Gandle, a photographer, living at Oyster Street, Portsmouth, 
was charged on remand with having attempted suicide by throwing 
himself into the sea near the Clarence Pier. In his possession a letter 
was found in which the prisoner stated that he did not care if he 
was buried or cremated, and that he “died with a clear conscience 
and without fear.” The Medical Officer of the Prison now reported 
that the man was of sound mind and suffering from melancholia. 
The Bench handed prisoner oyer to a relieving officer. 


Mr. Horssurex, photographer, West Maitland Street, Edinburgh, 
attended at Drummond Castle on Saturday, when he had the honour 
of sittings from their Majesties the King and Queen of Spain, the 
Parl and Countess of Ancaster, and shooting party. 


Appress Wanted.—A correspondent, Mr. 8. Wells, 23, Market 
Place, Richmond, Yorks, asks for the address of the Sciopticon 
Company, whom he has addressed unsuccessfully at 10, Highbury 
Quadrant, London. N. 


Ozoprome.—This curious word (writes Mr. Chapman Jones in 
“ Knowledge”) is derived from “ozone” and “bromine,” though it 
indicates a process with which ozone has nothing to do, and bromine 
very little. It is a method recently patented by Mr. Thomas Manly 
(who, a few years ago, introduced the ozotype process), by which 
a bromide print is made to furnish one or several carbon prints. 
This means that the facility of making a bromide print either by 
contact or enlarging methods, necessitating only a few seconds’ 
exposure to artificial light, may be combined with the advantages 
of carbon or piement prints, with their permanency and the wide 
choice of colours that they permit. Indeed, the new method presents 
notable advantages as compared with the ordinary carbon process, 
for not only is daylight unnecessary for the exposure, but the print 
is not laterally reversed, though there is no double transfer, and 
in one modification no transfer at all. The process seems, on the 
face of it, to have so much to commend it that the essential 
difference between it and carbon printing by the ordinary methods 
must not be lost sight of. Carbon printing, as hitherto practised, 
is a printing-out process, and the charm of a carbon transparency, 
as well as its reliability for reproduction purposes, lies largely in 
this fact. Probably no method gives a more exact representation ot 
the negative, for the possibilities of altering the gradation by 
accident or design are hardly worth consideration. But in the 
“ozobrome” methods, the result depends upon development in the 
same sense in which the negative is developed, and while this may 
sometimes be an advantage to the skilled worker, it renders all 
sorts of errors possible. This radical difference must ever be borne 


in mind. 
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Correspondence, 


“«* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 


Wo notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


“* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


——— 


PROCESSES AT THE ROYAL. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—May I be allowed to make 
to the forthcoming exhibition of the Roy, 
It is that the processes by which the pictures are made should be 
mentioned in the catalogue. If this were done it would, I think, give 
increased interest to the show. I am an amateur, but with somewhat, 
limited experience, and last year I was quite unable to distinguish 
the different processes by which the pictures were produced. If the 
Council of the society could see their way to.do this, I. think it 
would be of general interest to the visitors who, 
not really experts in photography.—Yours, etc., 

London, N. August 20, 1906. 


[We refer to our correspondent’s letter under “Ex Cathedra.”— 
Hos; BAy.P.] 


a suggestion with regard 
al Photographic Society? 


like myself, are 
C. A. Mason. 


REMOVING YELLOW 
To the Editors. 


STAIN. 


Gentlemen,—I have noticed occasionally, in your “Answers to 
Correspondents” columns, replies to queries as to best method for 
removal of yellow stains. in negatives, and was r. 
see that you consider there is no satisfactory 
the difficulty. 

We are not particularly concerned with the cause (which is generally 
imperfect washing), but I do not think it would be outside the subject 
to make this remark in your reply. However, I have had occasion 
to use the following solution, and, although it is slow, I have found 
it serve the purpose admirably. I claim no originality whatsoever, 


having first seen the preparation recommended for stains in bromide 
prints. 


ather surprised to 
means of overcoming 


Thiocarbamid 
Acid citric 10.0 
Water 


Plates to be immersed until clear. 


—I remain, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, J. McRetry, 
Proprietor, the British Dispensary. 

New Road, opposite Custom House Lane, Bangkok, Siam. 
July 11, 1906. 


NOTES FROM RUSSIA ON ARTICLES IN THE 
To the Editors. 


“BJ”? 


Gentlemen,—Re testing prints on self-toning papers, I have re- 
peatedly found, in testing coloured papers and colours for fading 
properties, that the colours under test fade sooner when air has 
free access to them than when pressed in contact with the protecting 
cover in a printing frame. 

When engaged in factorial development, how would it be for the 
operator to don spectacles of red glass upon quitting the dark room, 
so that upon re-entering the red illumination would remain about 
the same? 

Apropos of the Greenwich Observatory, many years ago (forty 
or more), when the Baltic railway was laid, a branch line to Pulkowa 
was almost finished. but as 1b was shown that the vibration caused 
would most likely interfere with the researches at the observatory, 
the company was ordered to abandon the branch. 


The embankment, 


suppose, rather remove the Greenwich Observatory than cau 
electric station to be destroyed. 3 
As you will most likely hear more of Mr. Procoodin Gorsky ( 
on “coo” and “ Gor”), perhaps it would be better if his name wa 
in English as I give it, being more approximate to the Russiay 
nunciation. I may mention that Mr. P. G. has been a co-y 
with Dr. Miethe, and has considerably improved upon his 
of taking negatives from nature for the three-colour process 
is running a large establishment here for half-tone process p 
which enables him to spend money on three-colour research, 
St. Petersburg. C. ay 


THE P.P.A. AND ASSISTANTS’ 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I have read the letters of “A Disgusted Assis 
and “ A Disgusted Employer.” There are always two sides to as 
and as I have been both an assistant and an employer (had 
happy men and women to work in unison), perhaps you will allo 
to add my contribution to the discussion. An old miller 
remarked to me, “ When I engage a new man I let him hay 
own way the first few days, and if I notice his way is | 
than mine I take advantage of it. If not, I say to him, ‘Jo 
want the sacks emptied or lifted or arranged like this,’ and 
him my method.” Now, reading “ Disgusted Employer's” lette 
appears to let his workpeople have their own way, to his detrii 
Let our friend show his new hands how he likes and intend 
work to be done. They only work as they have been taugk 
teach them better, and all will be satisfactory, then their s 
will be increased to mutual satisfaction, ARCHER CLAR} 


CERTIFICATES, 


COPYRIGHT IN SCULPTURE. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—A_ short time ago there was erected in this tov 
memorial statue to the men of a regiment who fought and fe 
South Africa, and, with commendable promptness, our prin 
photographed it previous to the public unveiling, and it has 
been locally published and copies sold. For this display of en 
we have received a letter from the aztist, a H.R.H.A. of some ren 
threatening us with dire punishment and commanding us to d 
from further sales and withdraw any we have sold. 

From the abstract of the Copyright Law, which we take from 
B.J. Atmanac, and from your answers to various correspont 
on the same subject lately, we take it we were quite within 
rights to photograph it, and do as we please with the photogra 
and, further, we have registered ‘this photograph, and informed 
artist (upon inquiry) that if he wishes to reproduce our photog: 
he must pay the usual fee in commoa with any other person. 

We shall be pleased to have your opinion on this and our ac 
in the matter, as it will doubtless be interesting and instruc 
to a large number of your readers.—Yours, etc. 

H. Antison anp C 


Armagh. August 17, 1906. 


[Sculpture enjoys protection under Co yright Law, to the ex 
that it is an infringement to produce any cast or mould of it, 
it is not an infringement to produce drawings or photograph 
it. That this is an injustice to the sculptor we will not deny, 
the fact remains, and the artist whose work has been photograp 
by our correspondent is either igncrant of the law relating to 
craft or chooses to assume ignorance of it. The Royal Commis: 
on Copyright of 1878 reported that: “ Upon the whole, we are 
posed to think that every form of copy, whether by sculpture, mo 
ling, photography, drawing, engraving, or otherwise, should 
included in the protection of copyright. It might be provi 
that the copying of a scene in which a piece of sculpture happe 
to form an object should not be deemed an infringement, un 
the sculpture should be the principal object, or unless the ¢l 
purpose of the picture should be to exhibit the sculpture.” 

this suggestion twenty-eizht years ago has not yet become law, | 
our correspondents therefore have the law with them in the cot 


overgrown with grass, remains to this day. Free England will, I 


| they have taken.—Eps, B.J.P.] 
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SS 


nswers to Correspondents. 


All matters intended for the teat portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 


ing queries, must be addressed to “Tur Eprtors, THe BRItTIsH 
Street, Strand, 


Inattention to this ensures delay. 


JournaL or PuorocRrapHy, 24, Wellington 


London, W.C.” 


Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 


unless the names and addresses of the writers 


are given. 


Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 


affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENWOOD & Co., 
94, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


OTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
B, Collis, Westgate Studio, Canterbury. Photograph of a Panoramic View of 
the St. Lawrence Cricket Ground, Canterbury. 


Bishop, 13, Guildford Lawn, Ramsgate, Kent. Photograph of the new Turbine 
Steamship ‘* Kingsisher.” 


W. Harrison, 5, Belle Vue, Bude, North Cornwall. Photograph of Stamford’ 
Hill Monument, Stratton, Nerth Cornwall. 

1, Greenway, 27, Abington Street, Northampton. 
und West Indians C.C,—Combined group. 
Cricket Team. 


Photograph of Northants C.C. 
Photograph of the West Indian 


ust AssrssmMENT.—I am writing to ask your opinion on the ques- 
tion of paying a rate lately put on my studio. About seven 
years ago I took to a studio, my late predecessor having had it 
sixteen years. I bought the studio as it stands, but have paid 
£8 per year for the land it stands on. Ten months ago I took 
another shop and stucio in a more prominent position, and after 
getting settled went to see the landlord of the piece of land and 
he agreed to let me have it in future at £4 per year, as I now 
only use the old studio as a store place and for picture frame 
“making. I had always paid the rates, it being assessed at £2 5s. 
all the years I paid the £8 rent, but as soon as my rent was 
dropped to £4 the rates were raised, it keing now assessed at 
£6. Ido not pay them through my landlord, but direct. Now, 
what I want to know is, can. they assess me at $6 when I only 
pay £4 per year for the land and the studio, my own? I have 
appealed against it, but have only got £1 taken off, thus making 
it assessed at £5 now. If they cannot make me pay, what course 
am I to take?—D. G. 
All leases, with the erections thereon, are subject to assess- 
_ Ment to the public rates, and are charged upon the best rent that 
canbe obtained. A rent of £4 being paid for the land the studio 
is assumed to be worth £1, and the assessment appears reason- 
able. An appeal can be made to Quarter Sessions, but the 
expense would be enormous for so small a matter. The assess- 
. Ment hitherto has been much too low. 


MANSPARENT Brvr Parrr.—Some time ago Mr. C. C. Vevers, Leeds, 
advertised a new transparency blue paper. An order for the 
same has been returned by the Post Office, marked “Gone Away.” 
Mr. Wr: y, the optician, thinks that Mr. Vevers is dead. I shall 
he glad to hear from any firm who can supply this paper by the 
{uire, equal to that sold by Vevers.—A. -C. 

A semi-transparent fabric is supplied by Messrs. Reeves and 

Co., under the name of “Linaura.” It is easily sensitised with 


CHearp ENLARGEMENT 


Tur Ricur ro THE NEGATIV 


Conour PHorocrapHy.—You would greatl 


ferro-prussiate, and may meet our correspondent’s requirements. 
Messrs. Marion, with other firms, supply a thin sensitised linen. 


—I should esteem it a great favour if you 
could kindly inform me as to the following: A firm had made 
me an offer to keep me busy all the year round if I could make 
them 20 x 16 enlargements, unfinished, at 8d. each, mounted. 
There are several firms that do this kind of work. What I want 
to know is, where I cculd get the bromide paper cheap enough 
to be able to get a reasonable profit. I have also to make a nega- 
tive from photograph Also which would be the best and 
cheapest way im working them?—N. D. M. 


With the best intention of assisting our correspondents through 
the “Answers” column, we would suggest that you cannot 
expect us to assist you in cutting prices in this miserable way. 
You had better accept ‘things as you find them, and see if you 
cannot turn out better work at something above such prices 
as you name. We doubt if such can be done, except with home- 
made bromide paper, or by the so-called solar process, of which 
we have several times given particulars. 


Repucer Srarns.—Will you kindly help me in the following? (1) 1 


reduced some bromide prints, 10 x 8, with the ferri-hypo reducer, 
but when dried I found same all yellow stained. How can I 
remove this stain? (2) I left a plate developing (in a metol- 
quinol developer); a part of same accidentally got uncovered, 
and now this part is stained a chestnut brawn. How can this 
stain be removed?—A. Dawson. 


(1) We very much fear there is no remedy, none which will leave 
the print good for anything. You may try a weak solution of 
ammonium sulphocyanide (5 grs. per oz. of water). A better 
reducer for bromide work is the iodine-cyanide, on page 960 
of the Armanac. It will not stain. (2) We should advise you 
to bleach the negative with mercury chloride solution, and darken 
with soda sulphite, in which process perhaps the stain may 
disappear. Or you may try the bath recommended by a corre- 
spondent from Siam in another column this week. 


—Although I have seen your answer 
to the following question over and over again, is it asking you 
too much to confirm the following? A sitter comes into my 
studio for a dozen pictures. I give a receipt for same, without 
any mention of the negative. Whose right is invested in the 
negative? Can the sitter claim it in any shape or form?— 
Tee 185. 10), 

The negative is the photographer’s, but to be used by him 
only at ‘the direction of the sitter. See the article on page 676 
in the ALMANAC. 


y oblige me by recommend. 
ing the most direct and least expensive method in colour photo 
graphy. I have gathered, from occasional contributions which 
I have read in your paper, that it is not necessary to go to 
great expense. Uniortunately, I have not kept these back 
numbers, and sl all esteem it a favour if you will put me on the 
right route, in order to attain proficiency in this branch of the 
science. I wish to deal with transparencies 
A. HyRBERT. 


especially.— 


For transparency work the most satisfactory process is the 
Sanger-Shepherd (Sanger-Shepherd and Co., Gray’s Inn Passage, 
Holborn, London, W.C.); the same taking outfit will supply 
you with negatives for prints, which may he prepared by. the 
carbon processes of the Autotype Comipany, or the Rotary Photo- 
graphic Company, or by the Pinatype process (Fuerst Bros.), 
or by the imtbibition process of Messrs. Sanger Shepherd and Co. 
We should advise you to get an elementary book on the subject, 
such as the recent “Natural Colour Photography,” by Konig 
and Wall (Dawbarn and Ward, 2s.). 


Corour PHorocrapuy.—(1) In Konig and Wall’s “Natural Colour 


Photography” (p. 76) I find it stated that a chromoscope, con- 
structed from the directions of Professor Miethe, has been placed 
on the market by Bermpolh, of Berlin. Can you tell me if this 
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instrument is to be had in England? If not, can you tell me of any- 
one who would make one at a reasonable price, according to the 
detailed instructions given in the same book? (2) My three- 
colour nezatives are all taken through Sanger-Shepherd’s screens, 
and in many cases make excellent pictures by his “subtraction” 
process. Would these negatives be suitable for the production 
of transparencies for the chromoscope? (3) Would you give me 
your opinion on the following plans for transparencies? (4) The 
blue transparency to consist (as in Sanger-Shepherd’s process) 
oi an ordinary lantern slide, converted into blue, and the -red 
and yellow transparencies, each on a separate glass, by the 
Pinatype process, and the three bound up together. It does 
not seem to me that the separation of the yellow image from 
the other two by the thickness of a lantern slide would make 
any material difference. If so, it seems a simpler plan to use that 
given in the Pinatype instruction book.—CoLour PHorocRaPny. 
(1) So far as we know, it is not. Messrs. Sanger-Shepherd 
and Co., Gray’s Inn Passage, London, W.C. (2)) Yes. (3) in 
our experience in testing a somewhat similar method it is not 
possible to obtain a sufficiently sharp register of the three images. 


foie Bromrprs.—Would you kindly inform me of a good and quick 
toning bath for sepia bromides, one that will produce quite a 
cool sepia? The sulphide bath gives too warm a tone for what 
I require.—R. A. 

The only other bath we can recommend you is the copper one— 
you will see the formula on page 979 of the Armanac—but we 
think it is possible you will get the cooler colour you want were 
you to try one or two other brands of paper. The colours with 
the stilphide process vary distinctly with the different commer- 
cial brands of paper. 

Tonixe P.O.P.—I have seen some salts, with evidently a pinkish 
fluid poured over them, which, when dissolved, form a pink 
mixture, used as a toning and fixing bath for P.O.P. It gives 
a hght or deep brown tone. Can you tell me where I can obtain 
a formula for same? It is very cheap, I believe.—K. R. W. 

We cannot identify the salts from your description. Salts 
of a pink colour, such as those of manganese or cobalt, are 
not usually included in toning baths. If you can send us a 
sample of the substance we might be able to help you. But if 
the mixture is so cheap that it cannot contain gold we advise 
you to avoid it altogether. 


Srainep Bromrprs.—Can you please give me a reliable formula for 
removing yellowness from under-exposed bromide prints (caused 
by forcing), (amidol developer) ?—Troover. 

See reply to A. Dawson. 

Damacep Nucarive.—l have rather a valuable negative, taken about 
eighteen months ago—6} x 43, dry plate, varnished—the film of 
which is coming away from ‘the glass. Would you be good 
enough to inform me, through your “ Answers to Correspondents ” 
column, the best way of dealing with the plate, in order to pre- 
serve it from further injury ?—Puzziep. 

Before attempting to do anything with the negative we should 
advise you to make a transparency from it, so that the negative 
can be reproduced if necessary. Place the negative in a dish of 
strong methylated spirit, to soak for half an hour or so, to 
dissolve off the varnish. The solution of it may be aided by 
gently rubbing it over with a flat camel-hair brush. Then rinse 

“in one or two lots of fresh spirit to ensure the entire removal 
of the varnish and allow to dry. Then put ‘the plate in cold 
water, and the film will probably leave the glass, when it can 

' be floated on to a fresh plate. If the film expands unduly it can 
be brought back to its original dimensions by immersing it in 
spirit. The cause of the negative behaving as it has is that the 
film was not free from hypo when it was varnished. 


Water Suppry.—I have just received from the corporation of this 
town a notice to be filled in, asking that a water meter might 
be fixed to my supply, for which I have to pay about 6s. or 7s. 
per quarter. As I do not require their water for photographic 
purposes, but am supplied with rain-water from large tanks, can 
they compel me ‘to have meter? Your advice will greatly oblige. 
—PUZZLED. 


As you have a water supply to the premises, ane 
employ water in your business, which, necessarily, requ 
good quantity, we expect the corporation will compel 
have a meter. You will, we imagine, find it difficult to co 
the corporation that you do not use water from the house ¢ 
in the business, and that you get sufficient for that purpos 
| a rain-water tank. If, however, you never use the corpor 
water in the business, and you have the meter, you will pe 
find your water bill less than it is at present. 


Mercury Toninc.—Could you kindly give me, through the m 
of B.J., a reliable mercury toning formula for bromide I 
and postcards ?—Srasipn. 

You can use a bleaching solution, of a mercuric chloride, 
half an ounce, in a pint of water, and after washing the : 
darken them in fresh hypo solution, four ounces to the 
| But why should you prefer a mercury process (which is of ¢ 
ful permanence) to the sulphide or copper methods, whie 
| reliable? 


| Toning P.O.P.—(1) Is there any remedy for over-toning in the 
bined bath? When young hands are put to the work durin 
busy season they so frequently carry too far, and spoilt 
accumulate. (2) What toning process would you recommer 
prints very much over-printed ? (5) Is there any remed 
yellowed postcards, toned in the combined bath? Some 
stand months and others seem to go in a few days, espe 
those toned in very hot weather.—Srasrpn. 

(1) There is no remedy that we can say is of any valu 
over-toned prints, and the only preventive we can suggest is 
in using the bath. You may transfer the prints to a 
bath of soda sulphide, which will prevent the toning action 
continuing after removal from the combined bath. (2) Tt y 
be best to tone after fixing in a plain hypo bath, in whie 
prints will reduce more than when treated in the usual 
They may then be toned in the combined, bath or in the sep 
baths—in the latter case after wel washing. A very good ret 
of over-printed proofs, and one which can be used after to: 
is made by adding five ounces of 10 per cent. solution of 
monium in sulphocyanide, and half an ounce of 10 per 
solution of potass ferricyanide to 24 ounces of water. 
reducer will not spoil the tone. It may be used weaker or stre 
than here given, according to requirements. (3) We think 
plete fixation and washing is the secret of avoiding the tro 
You must recollect that the thickness of the cards obstructs 
rapid penetration of the hypo and of the wash water. F 
attention is needed to keep the cards moving in the fixing 
and to see that they are thoroughly washed. 


——————_>_____ 


Tus Photographic Salon.—We would remind our readers 
Monday, September rd, is the receiving day for the Photogra 
Salon, on which date all pictures must be delivered at the Gall 
54, Pall Mall East, either personally or through an agent. 
Salon opens on September 14th. The secretary, Mr. Regi 
Craigie, will be happy to send entry forms to those applying to 
to the Blenheim Club, St. James’ Square, London, §.W. 


*,° NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— Blooks and copy are received sul 
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SUMMARY. 


Tanquery is prosecuting his free portrait frauds in the Argentine 
according to a correspondent, who communicates particulars otf 


s latest form taken by the circular from Paris. 


(P. 698.) 


An exhibition of portraiture by the late Mrs. Julia Cameron and 


, H. Hay Cameron opens at the 


offices of Tur BrrrisH JOURNAL 


} Puorocraruy to-day (Friday), and will remain open until 


ctober 6. 
130 to 12.20). (P. 685.) 


Admission is free daily from 10.30 to 4.30 (Saturdays, 


The present Cameron exhibition will be followed, on October 11, 
y one of portraiture brought together by the Professional Photo- 


faphers’ Association. 


I sent in will be shown; there will be no selection. 


Each exhibitor will send one print only, and 


Members of 


1° P.P.A. intending to send in should advise the Secretary at 89, 


Ibany Street, London, N.W. 


(P. 


683.) 


An American photographer, I. Benjamin, of Cincinnati, has estab- 


shed himself in Paris. (P. 688.) 


The rights of a photographer in dealing with retouchers, enlargers, 
nd others to whom negatives may be entrusted, are the subject of 


Mote on page 683. 


Th posing stout people, an American photographer reports his 
atisfaction with the plan of allowing the sitter to lean slightly 


ver the back of a chair. 


(P. 692.) 


In showing his various grades of work, the photographer should 
egin with the most expensive the customer will look at, and be 


low to offer the cheapest. 
nd in charging for proofs, 


hotographs, he may take a firm y 
n these topics are taken from an 


‘Photo Beacon.” (P. 686.) 


In asking for payment at the sitting 
in the event of the sitter declining the 


et courteous course. Some notes 
article by Dundas Todd, in the 


Tn arranging his window, the photographer should study colour 
chemes based either on contrast oz harmony, and should endeavour 
Heo to provide a constant variety of subjects likely to prove of 
ublic interest. These and related matters are discussed in an article 
mn page 683. 


EX CATH#DRA. 
Photographic A recent issue of the “Standard” de- 


obenuction votes nearly a column to the nuisances 
River which impede the practice of the Harvard 


and Cambridge crews for their coming 
contest on the Thames. Of these, says the “Standard,” 
“The ‘camera fiend’ has probably been the cause of 
much of the trouble. He is beginning, in fact, to become 
nearly as much of a nuisance on the river as he has lately 
been in the Divorce Court, and it is unfortunate that 
there is no authority on the river which can eject him as 
summarily as Sir Gorell Barnes has done. In one case 
the Harvard crew were pulled up dead by a man in a 
punt who was so intent upon taking a snapshot of the 
eight as it passed that he paid no heed to the direction in 
which his boat was drifting.” Our contemporary proceeds 
to take a somewhat gloomy view of the modern journalistic 
enterprises when it saddles the illustrated papers with 
the blame of creating the craze for photographing every 
public event. But it will be news to most people to learn 
that snapshotters have been a nuisance in the Divorce 
Court. Our recollection is that it was the artists and 
draughtsmen whom Mr. Justice Barnes drove from his 
court that his witnesses might’not be embarrassed. The 
dim precincts of the Divorce and other Courts of Law 
can scarcely be described as a happy hunting ground for 
amateur photographers. However, we agree with our con- 
temporary that if enthusiastic amateurs or those working 
for the illustrated papers impede the practice of the two 
crews on the river in the way they are said to have done 
there should be some means of putting a stop to the 
nuisance, if only for the credit of English sport—and 
photography. 


* * * 


Street In street photography one of the 
Photography. opreatest nuisances that the photographer 
has to contend with is the people who will perisist in posing 
themselves in front of the camera. Many are the dodges 
resorted to to get over this trouble, and yet many picture 
postcards of street scenes that we see in the shop windows 
are considerably marred by having a group of street 
urchins in the foreground, or perhaps by one or two of 
the shopkeepers standing outside their shops with their 
arms akimbo, all anxious to appear in the pictures. More 
use in this connection might be made, we think, of work- 
ing with the reversing mirror or prism, as is done in the 
majority of process establishments. The mirror or prism 
box being attached to the lens, a dummy lens is in turn 
attached to it, and the camera pointed across the street, 
when in reality the exposure is being made down the line 
of the thoroughfare. This device has been used with much 
success in hand-camera work—the late Mr. A. M. Geddis, 
of Dublin, did some very good work with it—and it might 
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afford a valuable occasional aid to the touring land- 
Scape photographer. The drawback to the method is, of 
Course, that it gives a negative reversed as regards right 
and left. While this may be an advantage if the pictures 
are intended for reproduction by, say, the collotype pro- 
cess, it is only an inconvenience when the printing is to be 
done direct from the original negative ; but as it is usually 
the practice to make reproduced negatives for printing from, 
there is not much objection to the mirror on this account. 
In any event a non-reversed negative may be obtained by 
exposing the plate glass side to the lens, with the pre- 
cautions, of course, that the glass is clean, and that an 
allowance of one-sixteenth of an inch is made in 


focussing. 


Fortifications On more than one occasion of late we 
and Photo- have cautioned photographic tourists of 
Suephers: the inconveniences they may bring upon 
themselves by their ignorance of the fact that the taking 
of photographs of fortifications—of which there are so 
many around our coasts—is not allowed. Many who are 
fully alive to the restrictions in foreign countries seem to 
be unaware that the same conditions prevail in this country, 
and that the regulations are now being more rigorously 
enforced. Since we last referred to the subject another 
case has come to public notice. A foreigner was observed 
by a sergeant of the Royal Garrison Artillery, who are 
dismantling the fortifications of the Scilly Isles, in the 
act of taking photographs of the Artillery’s appliances. 
He was forthwith deprived of his camera, and the films 
exposed to light, so that they were spoilt. The man could 
speak but little English, and after being searched was 
allowed to go free. The sergeant’s method of dealing with 
his case was certainly effective, though somewhat drastic, 
inasmuch as the exposures may not all have been on the 
appliances of warfare. In this case the photographer does 
not appear to have been long detained, but in other instances 
he supposed delinquents have been taken to the police 
station for the examination of the plates, at the loss to 
the tourist of some considerable portion of his holiday 
outing. We may be excused for again directing attention 
io this matter, but we are in hopes that the inconvenience 
o which the photographic tourist unwittingly exposes 
himself will not be disregarded. 


* * * 


Bleaching So many after-operations depend upon 
Solutions. a preliminary so-called “bleaching” of 
the image, that any information with regard to the action 
of different solutions is of great practical interest. In the 
extract from Dr. E. Sedlaczek’s work on toning bromide 
prints, which we published on August 17, there are several 
statements on the action of bleaching solutions that are 
worth note, and also some that we feel bound to criticise. 
A most important statement is that “it is essential to 
differentiate between pure halogenising mixtures and those 
in which oxidation first takes place with subsequent halo- 


genisation.” It is most important to differentiate between | 


these two classes of bleaching solutions, because it is 
commonly assumed that the final results are the same, 
which assumption is quite contrary to fact. Pure halo- 
genising solutions, such as chlorine water, bromine water, 
or a solution of iodine in potassium iodide, give pure 
chloride, bromide, or iodine of silver, which is undevelop- 
able without exposure to light. On the other hand, solu- 
tions such as potassium bichromate, copper chloride, 
potassium ferricyanide, and potassium bromide, etc., give 
silver compounds that are readily developable without any 


exposure to light, and that are probably akin to Q 
Lea’s “ photosalts.” Moreover, the results have prove 
many cases to be impure silver compounds, or, rat 
admixtures of silver compounds with other compo 
derived from the bleaching solution. The most not 
example is potassium bichromate and hydrochloric , 
which gives a silver “photochloride” and a chrom 
compound. The conditions that govern the productio 
these “photo” compounds are not by any means 

understood, but, from work we have done ourselve; 
appears to be dependent on the quantity of free hal 
available. If chlorine alone is present, as in chlo 
water, pure undevelopable silver chloride is produced. 
no free chlorine is present a photochloride is formed, 
respect to the bleaching power of a solution of iodim 
potassium iodide we distinctly differ from Dr. Sedlac 
So far from considering its action to be so slow as 
render it almost useless, we should class it as extren 
powerful and rapid. Much depends on the strength of 
solution, but one per cent. of iodine in a two pera 
solution of iodide is practically instantaneous in its act 


Potassium Some of Dr. Sedlaczek’s remarks 
Pick omate reference to this solution we are obli 
an teas ‘ ; 
Hydrochloric ‘° riticise. In the first place he sti 
Acid. that it contains no free ch orine, 
free chromic acid. A fresh soluti 


however, undoubtedly contains free chlorine, and in e 
siderable quantity if an excess of acid is present, while 
are disposed to think that the existence of free chror 
acid is somewhat doubtful. The most important ¢ 
stituent of the solution appears to be potassium chlo 
chromate, and a simple solution of this compound y 
behave in just the same way as the mixture of bichrom 
and hydrochloric acid. -We have never noticed any te 
ency on the part of this mixture of bichromate and hyd 
chloric acid to reduce (i.e., dissolve) the silver image. 
allowed to act for a long time it will, however, disso. 
away the chromium compound which exists in the bleack 
image, and possibly this effect has given rise to the bel 
that the solution is a solvent for silver. 


* * * 

) 
Business A correspondent who writes us in app 
Lodestones. ciation of the notes on the commerc 
side of the photographer’s business which have appeal 
in our columns of late, confesses that the value of gc 
appearance in the get-up of an establishment, from t 
arrangement of the window down +o details of™ 
stationery, has not impressed him with such emphasis 
when recently he had occasion to make a couple 
domestic purchases—some bookshelves and a closed sto 
The former he first selected from the catalogu 
of the manufacturers, and was led to favour a particul 
firm from the fact, which he recognised at the time, th 
the price list was elegantly produced with attractive he 
tones printed on fine art paper. In comparison with t 
lists of other firms the goods looked better, and inspecti 
showed that expectation was Justified of the catalogt 
and the goods were actually superior. The rule may 2 
always hold good, but we think it will in the majority 
cases. Usually the firm which understands how to produ 
a good article also realises the value of a good means 
offering it to its customers, and such a means tl 
catalogue undoubtedly is. In the case of the stove; 0 
friend recalled the fact of having seen a shop window | 
the City of London with three or four such stoves install 
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Be rsinontly displayed. That window display had made 
, lasting impression on his mind, and he was led to seek 
the establishment as a purchaser. The introspective 
jabi 
Jesirous of placing their wares before their customers in 
uch a way that the inducement to purchase is a strong 
me. By analysing the methods of firms from whom he 
pimself purchases, the photographer may expect to learn a 
good deal which he can copy, with variations, in his own 


pusiness. 


* 


Pictorial — The correspondents of a weekly con- 
Schismatics. temporary continue to be much exercised 
upon the questions raised by an artist in a lecture recently 
lelivered at Russell Square. These questions are by no 
means new ones. They have been bones of contention for 
years. Lecturers and writers have dealt with them until 
me would think there is positively nothing else to say 
tbout them. The claims of detail, the sins of fuzziness 
md flatness are nevertheless once more provoking earnest 
md vituperative correspondence. The fact is difficult to 
derstand unless we surmise that the charming and 
Nitty style of the last exposition has supplied an 
tractive gloss to a threadbare fabric. Photography of 
fhe pictorial sort is always between three points of attack. 
There is the artist, who appears, as a rule, to advocate 
lean, unmanipulated prints from sharp negatives; there 
is the artistic photographer, who will have none of that 
sort of setting-back from picture painters, but who con- 
finues to assert the “art” of his craft by making bids for 
qualities that belong to the graphic arts; further, there 
is the straightforward photographer of the old school who 
gannot break away from tradition, together with the 
wmateur amateur, who scorns the artistic photographer’s 
ticks because so far he is green in the business. These 
three classes are at loggerheads, and it is to be presumed 
that they always will be. 


+ % * 


Their House’ [f there is a way by which agreement 
in Order. may be approached between these fac- 
ions it will probably be found in the simple course of 
allowing merit of any sort to be its own reward. The 
banal practice of medalling is undoubtedly much to blame 
for angry divisions in the camp. To award a medal is to 
Sow a crop of grievances, for that distinction is the 
unpardonable one. Praise from the Press, or purchase 
from the walls, is nothing by comparison. And, indeed, 
it must be admitted that a medalled picture, flaunt- 
ing the greatness thrust upon it throughout the whole 
gourse of an exhibition, is an aggressive thing, to 
say the least. The custom causes a premium 4c pe put 
Upon any peculiarities the work may show; it gives rise 
to fashion-mongering ; the success it implies inspires the 
Vainglorious ; and, lastly, when by chance the honour 7s 
misplaced the fact is highly lamentable. 
affection of the too “ art-y” amateur would not flourish 
and survive were they not condoned by judges who occa- 
sionally mistake their ecstacies for criticism. Were each 
picture to run its fair course for fame, without applied 
distinctions, there would be an end to the whispering knots 
of dissatisfied aspirants which are now common objects of 
our galleries. Moreover, the mere imitator, who is after all 
the real culprit, would be considerably discouraged for 
lack of popularised patterns. 


burning, and particulars of their cost and heating value | 


of our friend might be copied by photographers | 


The excesses and | 


ee iti Within a week or two the “Salon” and. 
ibition op eal re - 
Seaaon: Royal” exhibitions will be open, and. 


the photographic exhibition season may 
then be said to be in full swing. During the next two months 
visits to London will be paid by many of those in the 
country interested in photography, and we may therefore 
draw attention to the little exhibition of the work of Mrs. 
Julia Cameron, which opens at our office to-day, and to 
the one which on October 11th will replace it. Mrs. 
Cameron’s photographic portraiture, done nearly fifty 
years ago, is often referred to as anticipatory in its aims. 
and character of much which is put forward as advanced 
work at the present time, and we are therefore right in 
assuming that many will be glad to have the opportunity 
of inspecting a collection of about forty examples which. 
have been brought together by the courtesy of Mrs. 
Cameron’s son, Mr. H. H. Hay Cameron, and the Auto- 
type Company, who are publishing carbon prints from a 
number of Mrs. Cameron’s negatives. 

* * * 


A Single From October 11 to November 10 the 
Picture little gallery at these offices is to house 
Exhibition. E 


a collection of examples of portraiture 
by members of the Professional Photographers’ Associa- 
| tion. The exhibition consists of single examples typical 
of the work produced by each exhibitor in the course of 
his business. Each exhibitor will send one print, and 
there will be no selection. Every print sent in will be 
hung. It is hoped that as a result of this exhibition 
photographers in different towns will be afforded the 
| opportunity of inspecting what they cannot see elsewhere, 
namely, specimens of the work which their brother pro- 
essionals in other towns are producing for sale to the 
| public. The “single-picture exhibition” which was 
arranged on these lines in America last year was a source 
of very great profit and interest to those assembled at 
the convention of the New York Society of Professional 
Photographers, and it is hoped that members of the 
P.P.A. will be no less enthusiastic in making a collection 
representing the present position of professional photo- 
graphers in this country. : 


x * * 
Retouching The photographer’s right to his negative 
Disputes. is a form of proprietorship which is apt 


to be regarded too lightly by those having dealings with 
the photographer. It is not uncommon to hear of cases 
where a retoucher or enlarger who works for the profession 
has had negatives entrusted to him on which he has, for 
example, done a certain amount of retouching. Where 
such a business is done on a “cash before delivery” basis, 
instances have come before our notice of the retoucher 
refusing to deliver the negatives until his bill has been 
paid. It is scarcely necessary to say that he cannot 
legally take such a high-handed course. The photographer 
| can enforce the return of his negative and the retoucher 
can sue the photographer for the money; or, if he will 
not part with his labour until he has been paid for it, he 
can clean off the retouching and deliver the negative to 
his customer in the state in which it was sent to him. 
Similarly in the case of enlargements, a firm doing work 
of this kind has no right to retain negatives entrusted 
to them pending payment of, say, a former account. 
Instances where such action has been taken occasionally 
eome to our notice, but there is a remedy which usually 
proves effective, and that is for the photographer unable 
to recover his property to drop a note to the superin- 
tendent of police in the district, who will generally take 
steps to remind the delinquents of their responsibilities. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S WINDOW. 
JL. 

In our former article we entered at some length into the 
construction of the shop-window, and expressed a hope 
that we shozld be enabled to say more about the actual 
arrangement of the specimens at some future time. As 
a fulfilment of this wish we, in this paper, intend to confine 
ourselves to that subject. It may be said at the very outset 
that most windows suffer, as, indeed, may be said of many 
exhibitions, from the fact that the specimens are over- 
crowded. A small, select, frequently changed show, with 
sufficient space to isolate without making the items appear 
solitary, is much the best policy, and far preferable to a 
large, chaotic and crowded display. 

The work shown at one time should be of a fairly 
harmonious description. That is to say, should not be 
composed of too varying or contrasting pictures—say, red 
carbons, weak plats., and weaker oils jumbled up cheek by 
jowl. We do not mean that all the work should be abso- 
lutely of the same tone, or that coloured work is to be 
barred—but discretion must be exercised. 

On the bottom may be placed a few cabinets, panels, 
etc., on struts, never lying flat on their backs. Next may 
come a few more important works, raised slightly, and 
then, above all, one or two big enlargements on easels. 
But do not always try to make the back pictures rise high, 
and, above all, do not raise them in well-defined steps. 
Avoid all appearance of showing after a pattern; a 
studied carelessness is much better. The great point is 
care in placing the prints so that they are not killed, or 
do not kill other prints in near proximity. A few small 
cabinets only we think advisable on the floor, and they 
may reasonably be examples of the different styles done; 
but, beyond once more warning against overcrowding, we 
would leave the general arrangement of a window to be 
decided according to circumstances. 

There is another view of window displays, however, that 
is exploited by one or two of the best men, and that is 


specialisation, and, if the work done at a gallery is varied | 


enough, there can be no better way.of making a display, 
for it will be found that in all matters of art a scheme in 
harmony is much more easy to manage and bring to a 
successful consummation than a contrasting one, though 
it may be said these latter methods, when successful, are 
much more striking than the former. 

To elaborate a little it will be as well to give a short 
description of how this specialisation is carried through, 
leaving the reader, of course, to devise other schemes for 
his requirements. 

The first show, then, may be carbon prints—say, in 
tones of brown with perhaps a red chalk here and there 
to relieve the monotony, for repetition without variety is 
bad art. In this case the curtains behind would be dark 
brown, if the scheme were entirely in harmony, or dark 
green if a note of contrast is to be added; usually if the 
mounts are brown and prints also the curtains 
are green, and some of the frames are green; 
whilst if the mounts are green the background is brown, 
although this is really of no importance, the only point 
gained being that the prints stand off from instead of 
being part of the background when viewed from a short 
distance. In one of the best shows we have seen the 
scheme was in brown against old gold (a sort of brown) 
hangings. The small prints in brown, then, should be as 
varied in subject as possible, and a few prints in the 
Cosway and other fancy masks included. Also a folder or 
two in harmonising colour might be inserted. The larger 


quiet brown or green wood frames, and on no account 
gilt, which will clash and throw the whole show out, 

There should be at least two or three enlargements ab 
24 by 18 in the background to pull things together, fo 
collection of all small work looks niggly and irritates 
onlooker. 

Another scheme may be all platinotypes and bl 
prints against a dark grey or black background, y 
perhaps two or three small warm-toned prints to th 
them up, but be sure they are not aggressively warm-ton 
or they will merely attract attention to themselves. 

In one very successful show that was most distinet 
the window was draped in dove grey. All the prints w 
of a sketchy-light order against white backgrounds, ¢ 
mounted on large rough white paper and light gi 
mounts. In the background were two black and wh 
drawings, also in sketchy style. The whole was m 
striking, and successfully pushed a new line of work | 
ladies and children. 

But these examples will suffice; harmony is the prev 
ing note, but a few hints on specialisation in other dir 
tions will not be amiss. A show of men only is bound 
create attention, because “it is different,’ and if you e 
get a window of local celebrities—councillors, and wl 
not—the point is enhanced tenfold. 

A window of children only will exploit this branch 
your work as no other means of publicity could; so w 
a window of groups—tladies, and any other style y 
make. They make an impression because “it is differen 
and because they appeal by themselves, there being 
other styles to distract the attention and leave a me 
muddle of ideas in place of one distinct and good impr 
sion. 

Then again, some photographers make a good hit © 
showing photographs of local interest. The local footb: 
team with the new cup, the newly-elected mayor, chi 
constable, or other worthies. The characters in t 
“swell” dramatic performance, or the attendance at ¢ 
mayoral fancy dress ball, or the group of a wedding par 

Then there are certain local happenings that depend f 
their force on quickness of production. If you get 
photograph of a fire, sewer burst, scene of a street accider 
or anything of that sort, and get it in your window with 

twenty-four hours, you get talked about. We vecall t 
case of a photographer in the North,who resided in a seasi 
town, made grea capital when the local pier was washe 
away in the night, and his postcards were selling 
10.30 am., and a big enlargement was exhibited in h 
window at 12 o’clock. 

Of course, such opportunities do not often arrive, bi 
there is another point which can be taken advantage 
and that is to have what one might call topical shows. Th 
if you are in a garrison town you will probably tal 
many men in uniform. If in a hunting centre phot 
graphs of ladies and gentlemen on and off horseback | 
hunting costume will appeal to the locality. For even 
your clients do not, wish to be taken in, or do not posses 
uniforms or special costumes, they are familiar with then 
and it is a safe card to let the public have photographs « 
things they understand. 

An “Ex Cathedra” note recently remarked that spec 
mens would make a stronger appeal and be more attractiy 
if the costume was appropriate to the weather. Thi 
indeed, cannot be gainsaid, for a shiver mental 
runs down one’s back when looking at a portrait of a lad 
in outdoor summer costume whilst the ground is covere 
with snow. Of course, evening and indoor attire generall 
is pretty similar winter and summer, and may be exhibite 
all the year round, but the caution re outdoor costume i 
worth attending to. 


pictures will, of course, be framed, and should be in a 


A photographer recently revived the old idea of takin 
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in a snowstorm, and his window attracted 
The effect is easily obtained with a brush 
e glass side of the negative. The actual 
ined by dipping an old and soft tooth- 
yyush in liquid crimson lake, shaking out superfluous 
iquid, and then holding the brush about six inches alove 
he negative and tapping it sharply with a pencil or other 
imilar object. 

A strikingly inappropriate show, however, sometimes 
ttracts more attention than an ordinary conventional one 
uid. The above snow pictures exhibited in June would 


e a mild sensation, 


eople apparently 
auch attention. 

nd colour on th 
alling effect is obta: 


vou. 
rea 


and this is not to be despised. ! 


But the show must be obviously inappropriate, and not 
slightly so, or the effect may be put down to carelessness. 

Tn connection with the above, we might cite an instance 
of a large firm of textile merchants of Bradford, who, in 
the month of August, 1902, a year that may well be re- 
membered as being extraordinarily cold, wet, and 
‘nelement, made an exhibition in their windows of furs only. 
One never looks at shops of this description as a rule: 
(except when with female relations), but this show, so 
inappropriate in one way, and yet so apt in another, made 
us pause, and thus notice a shop that had never before made 
any sort of impression upon us. 


PHOTOGRAPHS—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


hibition, which opens to-day in the little gallery at the 
the BririsH JOURNAL OF Puorograpuy, should prove 
interesting to the many who, for pleasure or profit, employ the 
samera for portraiture. There are few, we suppose, who have not 
heard of the work of Mrs. Julia Cameron, though those who can 
recollect its appearance at the annual exhibitions of the Royal 
Photographic Societies years ago cannot number very many, and 
perhaps there are fewer still who, in their journeys upon the South 
Western Railway, have alighted at Brockenhurst in the New Forest 
and spent half an hour in examining a small collection of portraits 
by Mrs. Cameron, which hang in the waiting room. Though we 
have referred above to Mrs. Cameron’s work as ancient, it is so only 
chronologically ; in aim and character it belongs to the modern move- 
ment in photography, and many of the portraits in the collection 
now brought together might be instanced as possessing qualities 
which have been esteemed and extolled by those who, by act or 
precept, have joined in the revolt against the stereotyped profes- 
sional portraiture of the “ curtain, pillar, and vase” type, such as 
flourished almost universally in Mrs. Cameron’s time and is not killed 


outrig 


THE ex 
iflices of 


ht yet. Not long ago we drew prominence to the work of 
Mejor Puyo, of the Photo Club de Paris, in advancing the making 
of good portraits by the introduction of the so-called “anachro- 
matic” lenses, the slight want of critical definition in which per- 
mitted the photographer to relieve his photograph of biting sharp 
ness of delineation. Mrs. Cameron had no “anachromat,” but she 
was accustomed to open out the stop of her single lens beyond the 
order to avail herself of the benefits of spherical 


prescribed limit, in 
aberration. 

In other respects, the collection is interesting, for it includes por- 
traits of men, such as Tennyson and Browning, made by Mrs. 


Cameron, and many years afterwards by her son, H. H. Hay Cameron. 

Mr. Cameron’s fine series of portraits, including those of the present 

Archbishop of Canterbury, Henry Irving, and Lord Roberts, are 

fittingly shown with those of his mother, and will be seen to possess 

a variety which is scarcely seen in those of the latter. These, it 

should be stated, are all carbon prints, by the Autotype Company, 

and, though technically excellent, cannot claim to have any personal 

Supervision in their production, such as a photographer of the class 

of Mrs. Cameron would certainly exert. The following is the list 

of the photographs :— : 
BY MRS. 

. Thomas Carlyle. 

. Lord Tennyson. 

. Sir John F. W. He 

Longfellow. 

. Joachim. 

6. Charles Darwin. 


JULIA CAMERON 


schel. 


aPaANe 


Thomas Carlyle. 
Lord Tennyson. 
G. F. Watts. 
Robert Browning. 
. Zoe. 
Three Fishers. 
3. King Arthur. 
. Christobel 
Mary Mother. 
helia. 
he Meeting of Sir Launcelot and Queen Genevieve. 
ethea. 
sella. 
. “Call, I follow, I follow, let me die.” 
. The May-Queen. 
22. Miss Ellen Terry (at the age of seventeen). 
3. The Angel of the House. 
_ The Angel in the Sepulchre. 
Nestling Angel. 
. A Study. 
. The Passion Flower. 
. A Day Dream. 
. Sunrise. 
. Florence. 
St. John the Baptist. 
The Kiss of Peace. 
. A Child’s Head. 
. Portrait of Mrs. Julia Cameron. 
Watts.) 
The Five Foolish Virgins. 
BY H. H. HAY CAMERON. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Miss Bagge. 
38. Miss Ramsay. 


(From a Painting by G. F. 


39. A Child’s Head. 

40. G. F. Watts. 

41, Dr. Jackson. 

42. Mrs. Stuart Wortley. 

43, Master Jimmie Marshall. 

44. Portrait of a Boy. 

45. BE. J. Levison, Esq. 

46. Tennyson and Browning (bearing the poets’ autographs). 
47, Henry Irving as ~ Becket.” 


Miss Muriel Paget. 


Lord Roberts. 
will remain open until October 6, from, 10.30 to 4.30, 


s, when the hours are 10.30 to 12.30. 


49. 
The exhibition 
except on Saturday 


THE United Stereoscopic Society.—This Society's second annual 
Bee cttion of members’ work will be held in November, 1906, when a 
ronze medal is offered for the best slide entered in each of the 
pe Classes. The secretary of the society is Mr. A. J. Snow, 
loyd Road, Walthamstow, E. 


74, 


West of England Exhibition.—In connection with the photographic 
asked to say that the detailed 


classes in the above exhibition we are 
schedule is now ready, and will be sent on receipt of a stamped 


foolscap envelope. The secretary's name and address are Mr. A. 
D. Breeze, 41, Union Street, Plymouth. 
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BUSINESS TACTICS. 


Tue methods which photographers across the Atlantic have 
found efficacious in intensifying the volume of business and 
assisting to sell a more profitable article have found their way into 
our pages during the past few months, chiefly in the form of 
addresses read and discussed at the conferences and conventions 
which are so large a feature of photographic life in America. Most 
of these have come from professional men, proprietors of studios, 
who are speaking of things as they, individually, have found them. 
Of a different order, but no less useful, is an editorial in the current 
number of the “Photo-Beacon,” in which F. Dundas Todd presents 
a kind of pot-pourri of the ways and means adopted in the States 
among professional photographers. Mr. Todd’s article is good 
enough, it seems to us, to present practically unabridged.—Eps. 
(Brae 

“When a prospective customer steps into the reception room, the 
first sixty seconds is really the most important part of the interview, 
as in that brief minute the reception room lady or photographer must 
have created in her mind a pleasing impression, either learned from 
her directly or estimated by sizing up just how much money she is 
willing to pay and how much more she can be tempted to spend.” 
Thus said a photographer to a meeting of his brother craftsmen: 
recently, and almost all of them admitted there was much truth in 
his statement. 

Have your Place SpicKk and Span. 

First inipressions count for much, and are hard to obliterate even. 
Y opposite ones that are made later. Let me illustrate. Tf a lady 
were told that while arrayed in her best gown she would be asked 
© sit in a dusty chair while she was being photographed one might 
be reasonably certain she would never enter the studio where such 
conditions existed. Yet a travelling man told me recently that 
while waiting in a certain gallery, owned by a rather successful 
photographer in a large vesidence city, he overheard a lady sitter, 
handsomely arrayed, beg to be excused for a moment, saw her retire 
to the dressing room, then return under the sky. 
nand a towel. From the conversation, which 
earing, it was plain the posing chair was 
preparing to wipe it. 

I have been in this photographic gallery and know the reception 
room is rather presentable, but I am convinced if the lady had seen 
dusty chairs in this room she would never have made the appoint- 
ment. First impressions are important, more so than those that 
succeed, but the latter should not be neglected. 

Anybody can sell a custemer what is wanted, but the good business 
man endeavours to sell an article that is more profitable to him, at 
the same time retaining the customer's good will. We are all in 
business for profit, if we were not the awful avalanche of trash of 
all kinds that is sold every day in the year would never be produced, 
and it is sound business to make the biggest profit possible while 
conforming to the recognised rules of the game. If the customer 
is evidently a $3 one then the photographer has to tempt her to spend 
at least $1 more. Failing that, he must angle for 50 cents. And so 
on all along the line, no matter the prices. 


ight, carrying in her 
he could not avoid 
dusty, and she was 


Two Guiding Rules, 


Every man does his business more or less his own way, and 
it is utterly impossible to lay down hard and fast rules, but I find 
there is a general consensus of opinion on two points. First, no small 
pictures should appear on the walls of the reception room, or where 
they would be readily noticed. Only 8 by 10 or lanzer pictures 
should be displayed openly. Secondly, the regular line of work 
should be kept in drawers, or preferably in a display cabinet, such 
as is now offered. For those who have not seen one, I may say 
the cabinet contains about half a dozen frames, about 30 inches by 
40 inches, which stand upright while in position. As each is lowered 
by a forward movement, the one behind becomes visible. This 
cabinet permits any one class of work to be shown together, and 
at the same time all prints are kept clean and free from dust. I hear 
it spoken of very highly wherever it is in use. 

Be Slow to Offer the Cheapest. 


Some definite system must be followed in making or exhibiting the 
various grades of work that are made. There has long been quite 


a contention as to whether the lowest priced or the most 


costly 


should be shown first, but I find most men agree that the - 

expensive the customer will look at 1s a good place to begin. 
Let us suppose a case. A customer is in the reception room, 

the lady behind the desk has sized her up as a $10 possibility— 


an effort. 


The door of the display cabinet is lowered, and 


customer's eyes are at once met with, say, three very large pi 


on heavy paper and unmounted. The customer will be a 
to express an opinion of them and to ask the price. 
a dozen.” If her intention is to 


pay about $4 a dozen, she 


most ce} 
“Twenty do 


will ahi 


involuntarily remark, “I don’t want anything like that; somet, 


about $4 is all I want to pay.” 
The photographer would be foolish to at once show 


his $4 sg} 


There is no need for hurry at the present juncture, and there 
while talking pleasantly about whatever may be interesting to 


customer, he lowers the next frame, on which will 
$12 or $15 pictures. If the customer expresses a desire to 
priced work, the next frame is lowered, and so on, bu 


robably 
see ches 
the gol 


tule here is never go further back into the display case than 


must, and in the majority of cases a skilful salesman or 


saleswol 


can add at least 50 per cent. to the sum the customer intendec 


spend. 


The Profitable Odd Lines. 


Many photographers tell me that they consider the arrangem 
come to at this stage as being merely temporary, though the custo: 
looks upon the styles as being definitely fixed upon, When the pr 


are returned this should be considered as a second oppo. 
inducing some variations that will add to the value of 


rtunity 
the or 


We all know that such staple goods as unbleached cottons are § 
at a fairly uniform price, and at a low margin of profit, simply bea 
most customers have had experience in buying this class of goc 
but when we come to ladies’ hats the customer is up against a y 
different proposition, and every husband is aware that a few flow 


and ribbons arranged on a straw frame become very 
enhanced in value. 


decide 


It is a recognised fact in all businesses that 


big profits are to be got on the odd articles, so photographers ou 


to 
that is outside of the rezvlar cabinet style. 


The Question of Part Payment. 
It 


for personal use are paid for in advance, because they are 


or at least material is consumed, in providing the ser 


ollow this lead, and therefore tempt their sitters with w: 


is a recognised principle in business that all articles produ 


consum 
vice. | 


instance, we pay for a railway journey at the beginning of the tr 


and for a theatre performance before it starts. 


Photographs 1 


under the same list, and ought therefore to be paid for in advan 
as the material and ‘time cannot be recovered and put to other 1 
should the customer refuse ‘to pay. The principle of a deposit the 
fore is a sound one, but the application requires to be handled wi 


considerable tact. 
on the walls: 
years ago in one gallery I dropped into I found the 
such a notice on a small stand in his operating room, and 
he was ready to make the exposure he pulled this 
requested the poor sitter to look at the card. I 


In some studios one finds such a notice as # 
“No sittings made without deposit of $1.” Ma 
photographer h 


just wh 


into position a 
ancy many of ] 


customers felt anything but pleasant when this notice was sudder 


presented to them at such a critical moment, 


Coming back to the reception room and the question of 


ment : 


It is sound business to get a deposit at the time 


part pa 
of sittir 


but many photographers think it unwise to ask for it until aif 


the sitting 


5? 


men like one phrase, some another. For instance, one 


and then the question must be put very tactfully. Sor 


man W 


ask, “Do you wish to make a part payment on these now?” wh: 


another will prefer this question, 
now?” 
be paid. 

When I come to speak of handlimz a customer under the 
feel like saying “don’t handle at all. 
rule, and I find that first-class men never on any 
customer. 


pretence 


“How much do you wish to p 
because this phrase makes it apparent that so much mv 


skylight, 


Hands off” is a mighty go 
g gs 


touch t 


Many people have decided objections to being touche 


I speak with feeling here, as I happen to be built that way, and 
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ould refuse to do business with eny one if I knew I was going 


be handled. 
Charging for Proofs. 


The question of proofs has got to be a big problem these days, sce 
he amateur is everywhere in tne land, for it is no unusual thing 
yr the customer to finish the proofs from which no order is given and 
4 the benefit of different positions for nothing. As a conse- 
there is growing up a custom among photographers to stamp 

back of each proof some such statement as this: “Please 
ark your order on the proofs you wish finished and write your 
ame; all proofs not returned will be charged for at the rate of 
nished prints.” Some photographers are willing to make one toned 
mmounted proof from the negatives not ordered from to be mounted 
n the baby book, but even here one must use judgment, as one 
hotographer tells me of one of his customers, who brought in her 
ittle boy one day, with seven different suits of clothes, and had him 
laken in two positions with each ‘suit, then wanked anly one 


hus ge 
tence 
n the 


unmounted print from cach negative at 95 cents. He faced the 
problem by informing her that this rule only held good provided one 
dozen was ordered from at least one negative. 

“When will my pictures be ready?” is 'the usual question asked 
by the customer. Photographers have gained for themselves a rather 
unsavoury reputation for broken promises, and it is about time to 
They should never promise for a definite date, but instead 
should offer to notify by dropping a postal when proofs are teady. 

I am often asked the question, should the photographer unge the 
customer to take prints from the negative he thinks best or permit 
him to choose. In the first place, I will say that no photographer 
should ever submit a proof from a negative he would not like ‘to 
finish from. From the others let the customer take her choice. She 
is paying for the service, and therefore has the option. When I want 
bacon and eggs for breakfast I would resent very emphatically the 
waiter’s interference, if he urged me to take beefsteak instead, because 
it is my palate, not his, that is to be tickled. 


reform. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SILICIC ACID EMULSIONS. 


(A Paper in the “Zeitschrift tir Wissenschiiftliche Photographie, 


Aone the many unsolved problems of scientific photography are the 
pature of the latent image and the existence of sclarization. Hitherto 
these phenomena have been chiefly studied in gelatine and collodion 
emulsions, but lately (1), on the supposition that the organic vehicle 
of the emulsion complicates the results, experiments have been under- 
taken with films free from such vehicle. These researches have led 
fo one important conculsion among others—viz., that solarisation is 
not, as has been assumed by some writers, dependent at all on the 
fanning of the gelatine, but arises from a special alteration of the 
silver bromide. Whether the composition of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere plays a part in the process, as it does in certain phenomenon 
of the latent image, is a matter to be settled by further experiments. 
It is known that a primary plate (i-e., one obtained immediately on 
exposure), after fixation, is developed by a developer containing silver, 
and that the image remaining after fixation is only incompletely or 
with great difficulty decomposed by nitric acid. Doubt .has been 
often (2) expressed that this extremely permanent substance of the 
latent image consisted of an organic body. Tn order to put the mat- 
ter to the test we have attempted to prepare an emulsion of silver 
bromide in an inert inorganic vehicle, and to make corresponding 
experiments under these conditions. 
Encouraged by some work of the late C. A. Lobry de Bruyn (3), we 
carried out experiments with emulsion of silver bromide in silicic acid. 
De Bruyn, in the course of his work on the physical condition in 
water of bodies which jel , prepared a silver bromide emulsion as 
follows :—Into one of two flasks, 10 ces. of a solution of sodium sili- 
tate of density 1.09 was placed; into the other 10 ces. of nitric acid 
of density 1.08. To the one 5 ccs. of a N/10 silver nitrate solution was 
added, and to the other 5 ces. of N/10 potass bromide solution. On 
mixing the two mixtures, de Bruyn obtained a white emulsion which 
jellified in 2 to 3 minutes. It exceeded in sensitiveness a ripened 
gelatine emulsion. Our own repetition of this experiment gave the 
result that the setting of the silicic acid took place further than was 
desired, so that even by working very quickly the silver nitrate solu- 
tion could not be added to the bromising solution in the proper time, 
as it was seldom possible to coat several plates with the same emulsion ; 
a variation in the process appeared most advisable to us, especially 
as the emulsion prepared according to de Bruyn’s directions contains 
large quantities of sodium nitrate which are removable with difficulty. 


Preparing the Emu’sion. 


mye, therefore, proceeded to prepare the emulsion with colloidal 
sil ole acid, purified as highly as possible by dialysis. As the solution 
which is deprived of electrolytes to the greatest extent sets very 


1 
(Ouea Schaum, Bericht iiber den V. International Kongress fiir Angewandte 
Witheny A Se June, 190: Bd. IV., pages 344 to 346. Karl Schanm and 
Bigg rau; “Zeit fiir Wiss. Phot.” I., pages 377 to 383. 1903, Hermann 
2) pies ee teenrift tae Physikalische Chemie,” 54 305-352. 1905. 
CER probably by Hardwick, See J. Sterry, Eder’s Jahrbuch. 1889. p. 289, 
tec Tray Chim Pays-Bas et Belgique.” 19. p. 236. 1900. 


Photophysik and Photochemie.”) 


quickly, we set out to prepare, first, a solution of only an approxi- 
mate degree of purity, in the follow ing manner :—30 ccs. of solution 
of sodium silicate (density, 1.3) and 30 ces. of pure, strong hydro- 
chlorie acid, were each diluted with 120 ces. of water, and the acid 
poured, while stirring, into the water-glass solution. The mixture 
was subjected, in two portions, for three days to dialysis in running 
water. As a dialysing vessel, a beaker with the bottom knocked 
out, was used, a piece of pig’s bladder, cleaned with alcohol, closing 
When dialysis has continued only so long that on 


the aperture. 
only a weak 


addition of silver nitrate to the silicic acid solution 
opalescence is produced, the solution can be stored for several days 
without jellifying. To prepare the emulsion, a portion of this stock 
solution is given some further dialysis until silver nitrate shows no 
opalescence. Such a solution is not even now free from electrolytes. 
Graham (4), it was who, in his classical researches on dialysis and 
diffusion, assumed that a perfectly pure silicic acid solution was 
obtainable, but E. Jordis (5) has, however, shown that a quantitative 
purification of the solution, or of the gel, is next to impossible. He 
takes the view that in the absence of “solution former” (i.e., 
of the electrolyte used in the preparation), no state of solution is 
The way in which electrolytes favour solution was well- 
known to Graham, but in what way the almost infinitesimal pro- 
portions of electrolytes are retained by the silicic acid is a much 
debated point. While the old view was that of absorption or adsorp- 
tion, Jordis assumes that the acid by yirtue of its “ amphoteric ” 
character (simultaneous formation of H and OH ions) may cause both 
sodium and chlorine to combine chemically at the same time. 


possible. 


The Emulsion Formula. 


The preparation of the silver bromide emulsion was as follows :— 


ie 0K 
Silicie acid sol... oeeoend C1 OOS Silicic acid sol ............... 35 ces. 
10 p.c. potass bromide sol. 5 ,, 10 p.c. silver nitrate ...... 25). 


from a dropping funnel with 


Solution I. was added to solution IT. 
very fine grained emulsion 


constant shaking. There was formed a 
which was left standing for half-an-hour in the dark, was filtered 
through flannel, and then coated on to the plates. For a plate 
9x12 cmm., 10 ces. was used. The filtration is necessary to remove 
any non-celloidal (coarse grained) particles of silver bromide which 
would fog in the developer not being protected by the film of gel. 
The plates to be prepared were placed in light-tight boxes to per- 
mit of the slowly setting emulsion jellifying in them without being 
moved. Almost pure silicic solution, stored for a long time, gela- 
tinises most quickly on precipitation of the silver bromide. ‘1hat 
freshly prepared, especially at a lower temperature, requires addition 
The setting is complete, on the average, 


of ammonium carbonate. 


1862 


(4) *Liebig's Annalen.” 121. 1-77. 2, 
288-835. 


(*) “Zeitschrift fir Electrochem.” II. 1905. 
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after four to six hours. The plates are then washed (to remove ex- 
cess of potassium bromide) until the wash water is no longer 
rendered turbid on addition of silver nitrate. 

On drying, the film partly leaves the glass: the defect is not 
remedied by a gelatine substratum. From the very brief details 
which de Bruyn gives it must be supposed that he was successful in 
working with the dry films. As the examination of dry films appeared 
very desirable, particularly from de Bruyn’s statement that the 
sensitiveness, in the dry state, exceeded that of a ripened gelatine 
‘emulsion, we made a number of attempts to employ the dry film, but 
without success. We eventual y decided on the plan of working 
with the washed and still wet films as sufficient for examining solari- 
sation, and the formation of the latent image. 

The opacity of the washed plates is less than that of most gelatine 
plates of medium sensitiveness. By transmitted light the films 
showed, as a rule, a blueish-white colour. On protracted exposure to 
daylight they became greyish-black. 

If the emulsion is prepared by the silver oxide ammonia process, 
the emulsion darkens very quickly in daylight to a violet-black. 
We have not continued the experiments with this emulsion, as the 
presence of ammonia was not required for experiments, and, further, 
‘the ammonia greatly interferes with the setting of the solution. 


, Sensitometry of the Films, 

The wet films were exposed in a tube sensitometer. As it was 
necessary, for many experiments, to obtain two plates with exactly 
equal exposures, we installed a double-tube sensitometer. Two metal 
plates were provided with sixteen circular holes, the sizes of the open- 
ings increasing in the ratio of IT: /2, giving this for the sixteen 
areas, the following values in 89 mm. :— 


181 


17, soli Be rrr BOSS 6 PagaerRans 64:0 

45°3 32 22°6 160 
11°3 8 5.7 4:0 
2°8 Dm dees cionss VAS elosteace es 1:0 


The diameter of the separate holes was accurate to st .05 mm., and 
it was found that corresponding openings did not differ by more 
On the inner side of each plate sixteen tubes of 
matt black paper were fastened corresponding to the holes; they 
were fixed at their lower ends to a thin sheet of zinc in which sixteen 
large holes had been made. This arrangement is easily fixed to a 
light-tight metal-chamber and to the plate-holder, 

In the first experiment a plate was exposed for the same time as 
a Hauff transparency plate which had been soaked in water for 
half-an-hour. The exposure was made to daylight through a window 
covered with several thicknesses of oil paper, and it was found that 
on three seconds’ exposure the gelatine plate developed up to No. 14 
of the holes; the silicic plate only to No. 3. The plates were laid on 
white paper and examined perpendicularly when making this com- 
parison. As the area of No. 3 is forty-five times that of No. 14, the 
speed of the silicic plate may be put down at 1-45th that of the 
Hauff transparency plate. 

As developer, the normal ferrous oxalate of Dr. Eder (6) was used 
with prolonged exposure, the silicic acid plate showing a tendency to 
fog, especially where the edges dried. As Lobry de Bruyn makes no 
mention of the way in which the plates were exposed in his experi- 


ments, it is not impossible that the remarkably high sensitivene 
found by him was really fogging of the dry film. 

Under the microscope the silver bromide was visible as an e 
tremely fine grain. 

Solarisation. 

The plates were exposed in the sensitometer for one hour at 
metre from the window covered with oiled paper. After eig 
minutes’ development, the action of the developer was arrested 
fog commenced to show itself. After fixing it was seen that are 
Nos. 1 to 4 showed distinct reversal against the background, whi 
was somewhat darkened by halation Areas No. 5 and 6 we 
neutral; 7 and 12 were over-exposed, and 13 to 14 normally expose 
No. 16 was invisible. These results supply fresh proof that solaris 
tion has nothing to do with the tanning of the vehicle of the emulsio 
but is connected with a modification in the silver bromide. We hay 
later ascertained that in the case of silicic emulsion, as in that 
gelatine, solarisation is increased by previous treatment of the pla 
with oxidising solutions (7), such as nitric acid of 1.3 density, 1 
action being partial or complete according to the time of action, 
that it is possible to obtain normal negatives from plates which hay 
been exposed up to the point of direct blackening. 

Secondary Development and the Latent Image 

Plates exposed for one hour in the sensitometer at one metre di 
tance from the window, were fixed immediately after exposure 1 
1:5 hypo solution. The photo-bromide formed disappeared con 
pletely. The plates were then washed for half-an-hour, an 
developed in metol developer containing silver nitrate, 

After one-half to three-quarters of an hour traces of the imag 
appeared; the development was complete after two hours, and } 
was then seen that areas 1 to 12 were blackened, the first for 
strongly. Some pairs of plates were now given equal exposure: 
one plate of each pair fixed directly, and the other after previon 
treatment with nitric acid. Both were afterwards developed. Be 


tween fixation and the acid bath the plates must be thoroughh 
washed for 2 or 3 hours, since any residual traces of hiosulphat 
will be decomposed and appear as sulphur in the film. After tw 


hours’ secondary development the following results were obtained :— 
Plate without acid treatment 11 areas. 
Plate with 1 hour in nitric acid (1.2) 9 areas. 
Plate with 1 hour in nitric acid (1.3) 9 areas. 
The density was distinctly less in the case of the acid-bathed plate 
than in the others. 
J. M. Eder (8), in his discussion of the “ Nature of the Latent Image,’ 
comes to the view that the latent image consists partly of sub-bro 
mide of different stability toward shiosulphate and towards nitric 
acid. As mentioned earlier in this paper, that part (stable toward: 
nitric acid) of the developable image which remains after primary 
fixation, has been frequently ascribed to an organic silver compound. 
But under the conditions of our experiments no organic compound 
could be formed (9), and hence the conclusion of Dr. Eder may he 
accepted without question. There is no longer the opportunity, in 
the case of gelatine or collodion emulsions, to give another interpre: 
tation to the fact of the permanency of part of the latent image. 
Kart Scuaum. 
Epvuarp ScHLOEMANN. 


An American photographer, I. Benjamin, of Cincinnati, is estab- 
lishing himself in business in Paris. His enterprise was marked by 
a meeting at his studio with a few of his professional brethren, includ- 
ing S. L. Stern, of Milwaukee; J. C. Strauss, St. Louis; G. W. Ed- 
monten, Cleveland, and others, which occasion of fraternization is 
the subject of a photograph in the current issue of the “Photo Era.” 
Mr. Benjamin, so we learn from the same journal, invades Europe with 
high credentials from America. He studied art at the Cincinnati 
Art Academy from 1883 to 1888, and was the founder of the Art Stu- 
dents’ League of Cincinnati, serving as its president for seven years. 
He twice received the Grand Prize of the Photographer’s Association 
of Ohio, and was awarded a silver medal for portraiture at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of the American Institute of New York in 1896. 
He was medalled by the Michigan Photographers’ Association, and 


(‘) See “ Harduch der Photographie.” III. (5th ed.) 1903. p. 213. 


also by the P. A. of A. He received a gold medal for miniatures at 
the Milwaukee Convention; also Salon honors at Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, and Ohio, and a silver medal from the International Exhibition 
at Turin, Italy. He has been active professionally in Cincinnati for 
nineteen years. 


Mr. G. H. Stanford, Boscombe, has had accepted, by the King of 
Spain, three photographs of His Majesty taken during the latter’s 
visit to Cowes. 


(7) See ‘‘ Hardruch der Photographie.” ITT. p. 827. 

(*) “Sitzungsherichte K. Akad., Wien,” 114, ITs. July, 1905; ‘ Zeitschrift fir 
Wiss. Phot” ‘III. 5. : 

(°) Karl Schaum (‘‘ Phys. Zeitschrift.” IT, 552, 1901), has brought forward the possi- 
bility that the vehicle of the emulsion in those places where there is exposed silver 
bromide, through the action of the halogens, may be altered by the decomposition 
products of the developer, so that a separation of silver from the developer may be 


promoted: This supposition appears very probable in the case of the silicic 
emulsion, 
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FACTORIAL DEVELOPMENT CALCULATORS: 


lessening calculation which has Jed to the numerous 
sure calculators upon the market is equally likely to a 
ng those who use the factorial system of development, 

e the clock of Mr. W atkins provides the means of reading of 
time for which a plate should be developed in accordance wit 
yen time of the appearance of the image, the following note, by 
an der Meer, in the “Photo Era” (Boston, U.8.A.), may be of 
ice in dispensing with arithmetical computations at a time when 
“exercises are more than usually inconvenient and distasteful. 
he twelve specimen calculators drawn up by the writer eight are 


rp desire for 


se 


and 


reproduced. 
: factorial development a device for the determination of the 
; of development from the time of appearance, without caleula- 
, is of great service in the dark room. 

| this article directions ace given for making calculators for all 
elopers ordinarily employed. 
it out the large disc, on the outside line, als) cut out the smal! 
with a sharp penknife. Mount each disc on a piece of card- 


rd, of good quality (playing cards ere excellent) ; when dry, trim 


with some suitable pigment—to facilitate production of an even 


coating and also 
more readily visi 
disc by means of 
the divisions, and 


steel pen, held as 


that all marks +! 


penetrate the wax entirely. 


pleted, etch with 
or potassium hyd 


o render the marks that are to be etched on disc 
ble. The wax is applied to the slightly heated 
a piece of cloth. With a pair of dividers, lay off 
write in the figures by means of a fine-pointed 
usual, but used dry. Care should be observed 
e figures that are to appear on the calculator 
When the laying out has been com- 
dilute hydrochloric acid, dilute sodium hydrate 
rate solution. When etched sufficiently, wipe off 


the wax and fill 

more legible—ru 
fastened together. 
for use. 


Developer. 
Adurol 


he marks with artist’s oil colour—to render them 
bhed im with the finger. When the dises are 
, as previously described, the calculator is ready 


Taste oF FACTORS. 


Factor. 
Rete eaes 5 
Amidol (2 grs. per 02.)... 18 
12 


Diogen ... 


D outside of the two discs carefully (do not cut out the inner 
le of the large mounted disc). For protection, each dise 
fn a coat of celluloid varnish, or a coat of paraffin wax. Now 
ich a hole through the exact centre of each disc, insert an eyelet 
1 expand the eyelet to such an extent that, although the discs are 
ld together firmly, they can still be rotated freely. If desired, 
sdiscs may be fastened together by means of a bent pin or short 
“a of wire, but the ordinary McGill fastener, such as every 
Siness man has for fastening papers together, furnishes the 
ickest and simplest means. 

To determine the time of development from the time of appear- 
ce, turn the inner disc—marked with time of appearance 


is 


mbers, in seconds—untii the arrow “a” points to the number 
Bening the time of appearance in seconds; then the arrow 
)” will point to the proper time of development, in minutes and 
onds on the outer circle 

i a more pretentious calculator is desired, cut two discs of the 
sired diameter out of a thin sheet of aluminium and coat one su»- 
® of each disc with a very thin, uniform coat of wax, coloured 


Edinol ... 20 
Eikonogen i) 
Hydroquinone (usual str 5 
Imogen Sulphite 6 
Katchin 10 
Metol See) “08 3 
Metol-hydroquinone 14 
Ortol Se tako | sos 10 
Pyrocatechin soa? ba9 10 
Pyro-Soda or Pyro-Potash 

1 gr. Pyrogallol, no bromide ) 18 
Dee is o Bape es 12 
eo is grains 10 
4“ ia . . per 8 
ab. “ 1 er, bromide ounce 8) 
ae eee ge solution eed 
4“ ee a ge i PH Sie caer dee 
Rodinal... 40 
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THE LAWS OF THE STEREOSCOPE AND ‘STEREOSCOPIC 
TRUTH. 


III.* 
To produce a true stereo picture is a much more delicate matter | cate. The separation which is usual in these instruments is 9 
than one would think, and when we say true we will consider the for similar points on the horizon. 
practical side of the question, knowing well that the theoretical 8. Finally, the distance between the eyes and the print shou 


truth cannot be attained, for a reason which, amongst others, has | equal to the focal length of the objectives. This is indispens 
already been made clear. To approach as near as possible to | for it is on y under this condition that the images will occupy 


stereoscopic truth. the following conditions should be fulfilled :— desired angle. If lenses are used, it is necessary to arrange 
1. Choose the point of view—thait is to say, place yourself in such apparatus, so that the angle occupied by the image. is good, 
a way as to see the subject as one wishes to see it in the stereo- that on the retina the dimension of the image corresponds to 
scope. i which will produc? nature itself. 
2. Place the apparatus at the said point of view, so that the lenses Tangible Proofs. 


occupy the place of the eyes. 

5. Take care, in consequence, that the lenses are separated by 
the same distance as the eyes, the normal separation of which 
is 6.5 cm. 

4. Mount the prints in such a way that the right eye sees that 
produced by the lens on the right, and the left eye the other. The 
expression ordinarily used by tne majority of authors is: “To 
mount at the right the print of the left,” a piece of instruction 
which cannot be more erroneous. The fact is that photography 
produces an upside down reversal of the images. To see the double 
print uncut, it is reversed; but by doing this one has brought the 
right print to the left. After cut ing them the prints should be 
mounted in their respective places. 

5. Theoretically, the prints should be cut so that one does not 
contain anything which is not contained in the other; but this is 
impossible, for the images are different, and cannot be superimposed. 
Practically it is sufficient if the front planes have their homologues 
in the two images, for it is those which ought to have the greatest 
relief. In this case the rest will be satisfactory, although there 
will be still a small excess of the distant plane on the right of the 
image on the left, and a similar excess of the distant plane of the 
left of the right image. 

6. It is useful to mount the prints on a black ground. The image 
can then appear as though seen through an open window, if one 
sacrifices a half millimetre vertically on the right of the right print, 
ae aera eee ak = oe ce the ae print. ue operation may suppose that the middle statuette represents the dimen 
Pe ie a will. ae mines ake Yue tee ee apparent) Solas eres ity, oa ° 

> 6 5 P : : Examine this statuette well, and you will immediately have 
of the image itself. The eyes Ones ab then to converge more to see impression that of two others, that to the left is further off from y 
the black ground than ‘to see the subject, which will locate the bottom and it looks larger. That on the right, on the contrary, appe 
in front of the picture, ead will act like a window. This is a point of to come nearer and to be smaller, and at the same time the 
which the International Congress of Photography did not think when images on the right are id entical, printed from the same negative, : 
pied ats 70 inal unceies the Separation of homologous sides of the those on the left have exactly the same dimensions, for they w 
stereosco 1¢ Openings, after having fixed on the same separation of 70 photographed at the same distance. 
millimetres for homologous points an the steroescopic couple. And as If you compare, then, the attitude of the three statues you ou 
regards this last, the Congress ought to have made clear whether 2 The elie io recognise hat that on the left is the “most faba 
it intended to speak of points situated on the horizon or in the the three; there is a slight difference between the planes occup 
foreground. 2 by the two hands and by the two feet. An artist will recog 

7. In the stereoscope the images ought to be seen with the Sane Paironcershatetls right arm, from the shoulder to the elbow, and 
convergence of the visual Rayos that which existed VESESPES Ten right leg, from the knee to the foot, are too short. The robe flatt 
nature. The most, certain means of arriving at this result us to the calf, and the pedestal seems oval and larger than in Fig. 
mount the two prints so as to separate by 6.5 cm, homologous points which agrees with reality.. If now we turn to the third figure, t 
situated on the horizon, and to use a stereoscope of which the oculars on the right, we find the relief exaggerated. The pedestal is 0 
are full lenses—and not prisms—separated also by 6.5 cm. from in depth, the figure takes an immense strid e, the right leg and zi 


ine sea) every “fi wolke aye Gn Sie r aralle Lopes = 
centre to centre. Then one will look at the horizon with parallel arm are too long, and the robe is distended as though blown Bam 
vision, and the convergence towards the foreground planes proceeds amin j 


naturally. It is unfortunate that commercial stereoscopes do not If one demanded in a referendum to an unprejudic 
. . eye . =. Se C. 

y Jon; their lens re § E ach 3 1 n- . A 3 -aaeem 
satisfy this condit on; their lenses are separated too th is = con public, which of the three stereograms was the best, it is proba 
Sequence of which one does not look through their centres but through that 90 per cent. of the observers would say that with the exaggerat 

; f : f b s y tha xag 
the eyes. The result is that they act like prisms, which produces relief. Why? Because their stereoscopic education is falktem 
: ; aE : ; naa : ? Bee 7 2 
an apparent distortion and displacement of the Images in bringing the exaggerated relief which is found in almost all existinsuetem 
8 2 g 


h nearer. This is why in this case they ought to have a separa. i S z z 
w Ow Wenber, I y a ges pare grams, which are almost all made with too great a separation of t 
tion greater than that which alone is rational, and as we shall indi- 


A referendum has been made apropos of stereoscopic pr 
obtained under abnormal conditions, and giving presumably the 
representation of the object photographed, and some incredible. 
clusions have been printed. Among others may be cited the 
of M. Donnadieu, who, in his last work, pretends to have obta 
the better representation of a cube by photographing it with a 
separation of only one centimetre. Those who expressed an opi 
on this in the referendum have never seen the model in nature.* 
is not the way to proceed. If the opinion of people is wanted or 
resemblance of a portrait, it is necessary to place side by side 
sitter or a true stereogram, which may be used instead. It is 
which we shall do, in the two examples which will serve to . 
a resumé to the reader of all that we have said and shall sa 

We have here, first, a well known work of art in bronze—les I: 
lules. It was photographed three times at the same distance, 
with different separation of the lenses; the lens on the right | 
kept in its place. The second of these images corresponds to 
normal separation of 6.5 cm. To sce the three stereograms 
ought then to vary the convergence of the visual rays. It is 
this reason that the three couples are not at the same distance, 
separation. 

I have mounted the whole at a separation greater than that wl 
I strongly recommend, so that they can be seen with the commer 
stereoscopes. Whatever be the kind o stereoscope employed it 
not be reproduced by the exact convergence as it ought to be. 


ct 


lenses. 
* The following is the conclusion of the translation of the paper by M. Goderus, What is the result of this state of things? Let us take the vie 
the preceding portions of which appeared in the BrrtisH JOURNAL for Aug. 17 = 
and 24. The figures referred to in the present instalment accompanied the text * The referendum here referred to took place at the beginning of this year un 


published in last week’s issue, the auspices of the Association Belge, de Photographis.—Kds, B.J.P. 
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of towns; when you actually see them after the views seen in the 
stereoscope, you do not recognise them, or if you do you have some 
such reflections as the following: “I certainly imagined that this 
place was much grander: that the Rue N—— certainly was not 
as large as this!” 

Here is another example in which two stereograms were made of 
the same subject, a globe, with the same angle of convergence, but 
ab different distances. The left image was made at the distance of 
a metre, with a separation of 6.5 cm. between the axes of the two 
lenses. The right image was obtained with a separation of 13 cm. 

and two metres distance. 

The angle of convergence remained the same as in nature. This 
angle is also the same on the proofs, where the centres of the two 
spheres are respectively equidistant—namely, cm., contrary to our 
theory, for the reasons indicated apropos of the previous example. 
When these two globes are examined in the stereoscope, they will 
appear as hough their centres were at the same distances from the 
eyes—that is to say, they appear to be side by side at one metre from 
the observer. However, the little globe does not appear as though it 
were a reduction of the large one. This alone corresponds to the 
proportions of the model, and gives the true inclination of the globe 
on its axis. 
When they are carefully examined it will be seen that the little 
globe seems less inclined than the large one; their axes are not 
parallel, as they should be if the small one was an exact reduction 
of the large one. This is due to the fact that the perspective lines 
of the little globe, seen at the distance of one metre, like the large 
one, correspond to those of an object seen at double the distance 
and with a double separation of the eyes. 
To those who may ask why we have not mounted the prints so 
as to show the pedestals of the two globes of the same height, we 
reply that the lenses were exactly opposite the centre of the map 


of the world. This centre in the case of both images should be on 
the horizon line. 
One could have reversed this example and photographed first at 


two metres with the normal separation of 6.5 cm., and then at one 
metre with half the separation. This would then result in the little 
globe being exactly represented as in nature, and the large one 
would be deformed in its proportions. 

The Probable Objections. 

1. If the statues were mounted so that they were equidistant two 
by two, they would be aligned on the same plane. That is true, 
but the perspective of depth of the first and third would still be 
more false than actually, for the components do not answer better to 
the angle of convergence which determines these lines. 

2. If the prints of the two little globes were mounted with a 
separation greater than that of the large ones, the fusion of the 
first planes would be situated further behind. It is still true that 
one could create the illusion of the true distance of the object and 
its true dimensions as regards height, but its proportions would 
remain changed. One would not be able to perceive this vis-a-vis 
with an isolated object, of which the lines of perspective are not 
very accentuated, but in a landscape, the view of a town, an 
interior, a geometrical solid, a portrait, especially, the fact will im- 
mediately become evident. 

Here, without comments, is a striking example: two portraits 
of the same person, the one taken at a distance and then enlarged, 
and the other taken close to, and then subsequently reduced, so that 
they are the same size. As the one can be seen at a convenient 
distance, while it is not possible to get close enough to the other to see 
it, this latter, which is, however, equally true, though it was made 
with a short focus lens, seems a monstrosity. 

In certain cases it is this want of & priori evidence, this evidence 
to convince the eyes, which induces thoughtless people to lay down 
the laws which we have considered, because they have not observed 
before making both the negative and the print, they have arrived at 
a result which seems satisfactory to them, in default of an imme- 
diate comparison. From that to formulate the erroneous principles 
is only a step; as for the experts, they are always discovering the 
most ridiculous theories. A. GODERUS. 


REPRODUCTIONS BY LITHO-PHOTOGRAVURE. 


Tur above title is not that at the head of an article in Tuesday’s 
“Times,” reviewing the invention of Sir Joseph Wilson-Swan and 
his son, Mr. Donald Cameron-Swan, which is the subject of a communi- 
cation from a correspondent. Yet as the article raises several points 
in book production, which may be noted even by those whose enter- 
prises in this direction do not extend beyond a professional or trade 
catalogue, it may be advisable for us to quote a large portion of the 
writer’s text. 

The new method combines the intaglio (or photogravure) process 
of making engraved plates, with the lithographic process of printing. 
In other words, it combines the most perfect process of photo- 
engraving with one of the cheapest and most rapid printing methods. 
The advantages gained will be more clearly seen if we review some 
of the illustrating processes of the past half century, considering their 
telative strengths and weaknesses, which course will show clearly the 
many problems solved by a discovery that effect the union of two 
well-known methods. 

In wocd-engraying, the dominant style of illustration through most 
of the 19th century, which preserved for us the works of Leech, 
Tenniel, Harrison, Weir, Whymper, and many another, the print 
is made from the surface of a wood block (or an electrotype there- 
from), from which the whites of the pictures have been cut away 
by gravers, guided by hand and brain. In half-tone engraving, 
developed in the last quarter of a century, the print is made from 
an erormous number of tiny dots left on the surface of a metal plate 
by the etching away of the intermediate spaces by acid, guided by 
photography. In wood-engraving the lights and shades are governed 
by the size, shape, and distribution of patches of black and of white, 
and the variety of size, shape, and distance apart is practically 
unlimited.. In half-tone the dots are distributed evenly all over the 
surface of the engraving, and the difference between lights and shades 
is made by the sizes of the dots. 


The 


In wood-engraving the whites—which are not to receive or print 
ink—may be cut very deep in comparison to their width; in half- 
tone the spaces between the dots are exceedingly shallow, and this 
difference has caused a complete revolution in the making of paper 
and building of printing presses, because neither the paper nor the 
machines used for the wood-engravings are suitable for the half-tone. 
Soft paper, such as all bookmen love, cannot be printed with the 
shallow half-tone; and the relatively heavy masses of ink that are 
needed to give good blacks on such absorbent paper, cannot be used 
on the half-tone without filling its shallow hollows and giving one 
even smudge. To meet the requirements of the shallow block, 
modern papers, known as “art,” “imitation art,” and “super- 
calendered,” have been introduced, all with a considerable amount 
of “loading ’—usually of kaolin or China clay—in, or on their sur- 
faces. These papers are truly “lath and plaster,” for their interior 
is woody fibre, disintegrated as finely as possible to prevent the 
slightest lumpiness, and their faces are simply so much cement. They 
are very liable to scratch, when feeding into, or passing through, the 
printing machines, and when folding for binding; they are so brittle 
that they cannot be folded tightly, to make a hard back which 
is needed for durable binding; when bound, the leaves are liable 
to break and fall apart; and they are so sensitive to moisture that 
it is almost impossible to gild or colour the edges of books, and 
that if leaves become wet, or even thoroughly damp, they will stick 
together and their surfaces can never be separated. Moreover, these 
modern papers are very heavy for a given thickness, so that books 
of any considerable size are uncomfortable, and even painful, to 
handle. 


Bane of Art Paper. 


Photogravure and Litho. 


Printing from very shallow blocks necessitates the use of very stiff 
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inks, with a maximum of finely ground pigment in a minimum of * 
vehicle. This, in turn, necessitates printing machinery having very 
great rolling and distributing power. 

Even with its specialised paper and machinery, half-tone fails 
to give us the clean, brilliant whites and blacks of the wood-engraving ; 
and for a photo-mechanica process that can rival the older methods 
and give us really fine individual prints, we must look to photo- 
gravure. In this process the printing plate is etched in intaglio— 
and the ink is transferred to the print from the hollows of the plate, 
while the prominent parts represent the whites. In this case light 
and shade largely depend upon the varying depths of the hollows, 
and, consequently, the varying thicknesses of the ink. Photogravure 
prints may be made upon the old and durable papers, and the results 
are most satisfactory, but it is necessary to ink by hand, and to 
remove by hand the ink from, the raised surface of the plate that 
represents the whites. Obviously this means slow and expensive 
printing. Many efforts have been made to print photogravure by 
machinery, but the difficul y has always been with the “ wiper,” to 
remove the ink from the whites. In practice it is found that any 
wiper which successfully removes the ink very quickly wears the 
plate, even if steel faced. 

In addition to the surface printing and intaglio printing metho 
we have the lithographic principle, in which the “whites” of t 
printing surface are water-absorbing, and repel greasy ink, while 
the shadows are dry parts, which freely take the ink from the rollers 
and transfer it to the paper. In this case much of the difficulty 
arising from the shallowness of the half-tone block is avoided, for 
even the smallest of spaces can be kept free from ink; and half-tones 
can be transferred to and printed from lithographic stones or plates. 


8, 
he 


Moreover, durable papers without ultra-glazed surfaces may be used. 
in the lithographic machine; but there is still the difficulty of the 
fine dots, the impossibility of giving a heavy inking, and the absence 
of strong, vigorous black and whites. 

Photogravure with a Screen. 

By Sir Joseph Wilson-Swan’s invention, an intaglio or photogravure 
plate is made in the ordinary way, but with the introduction of a 
half-tone screen grain. Unlike other photogravure plates, howe¥er, 
the surface is made water-absorbent, and, tl 
while the hollows (which may be as broad and deep as necessary) 
take and transfer the ink. Thus all “wiping” and consequent wear 
of the surface is avoided, and the plates can be, and have been, 
printed in ordinary lithographic machines running at the speed of 
several hundred sheets an hour. It is possible to print text (trans- 
ferred to litho plates) at the same time as the illustration. For 
some time the metlod will be more expensive than half-tone printing, 
but before very long it ought to be possible 
illustrated book or magazine at about the present cost, saving on the 
cost of paper what is lost by the somewhat slower speed and there- 
fore higher cos 


nerefore, ink-repellent, — 


o produce the average 


of printing. And the book or magazine will be more 


enduring, pleasanter to the touch, more comforting to the eyes, and — 


will have more 
The d 


vigour, variety, and beauty in its illustrations, 
evelopment of such a method may enable lithography to 


retake its old high position, as fully the equal, if not the superior, _ 


of letterpress printing, a position which it lost largely through the 
development of half-tone illustration. In any case it will mean 


enormous modifications in the printing, the papermaking, and the 

bookbinding industries, and will prove a great gratification to all 
g > 1 g 

lovers of books and of illustration. 


POSING STOUT PEOPLE. 


Tue illustrations here shown deserve consideration, writes a corre- 
spondent of the “ Photo-Beacon,” as they tell very clearly the right 
and the wrong way, from the sitter’s standpoint, of posing a stout 
person. The left-hand print shows the effect when the subject is 


permitted to sit in a chair, the right-hand print when she is asked 
to stand behind the same chair and lean a little forward over it, while 
at the same time the camera is kept fairly low. The bust has more 
of a downward tendency, while the upward look of the camera 
renders less conspicuous the double chin. Another photographer 


recommends that on the posing-chair there be placed an upper storey, 
which consists of a cushioned seat, about a foot high at the back, and 
nothing in front. The upper surface is not straight, but part of a 
circle with the convex side of the curve uppermost. This seat is 


very effective. The photographer who sends in the two prints repro- 
duced says he finds leaning over the back of the chair a very suc- 
cessful method of handling children who are dressed in the loose 


blouses that are now so popular, as it prevents the clothing from 
bunching up. 
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THREE-COLOUR 


Tue following 
first portion ex 


article deals with the theory and 


“The filters used for three-colour 


ave a definite s 


article continues 


pectroscopic quali 


work must, as already mentioned, 
y, which must correspond to the 


mmdamental colours laid down in the preceding article, but the 


;lour sensitiven 
jon. Hach sort o: 
nethod of findin 
ractical value. 


ess of the plate m 
plate requires therefore another filter, and a simple 


nust also be taken into considera- 


g out and contro 


All experimen 


ling the filters is of considerable 


s to determine the filters by means of a spectro- 


cope lead to mo results, as in this method the peculiarities of the 
late can. hardly be taken into consideration, and when one speaks 
f “spectroscopically tested filters.” it is a phrase which does not 


mean much. 


Something more may be attained by means of a spectrograph, for 
y this method the spectroscopic sensitiveness of the plate receive? 
nll recognition, and from the photographed spectrum conclusions 
an be drawn as to the correct quality of the filter. 

But even this method is not to be much recommended, for quite 
ndependent of the fact that it involves a good deal of labour, it is 
Iso uncertain. In the first place, we do not know exactly what the 
spectrogram of a correct filter should be, for the connection between 
pectrum and pigmentary colours is extremely complicated (in the 
pectrograph and the camera quite different light ratios exist), and 


FOUR-COLOUR 


All three-coloured prints show the defect of impure compound 
solours, which give the print a dirty unpleasant appearance. This 
phenomenon—as is generally known—is specially noticeable in the 
mixture of the blue and yellow, giving a defective green, which is 
tharacteristic of trichromatic prints. The defect cannot be obviated 
by retouching the red printing plate, but it may be reduced to a 
bolerable extent; for three-colour pigment or gum printing the 
hegatives must be retouched, which is only possible to a limited 


extent. 


Blau 


Ultramarin 


Gelb 


Attempts have been made to obviate this defect by adding to 
He ted, yellow, and blue impressions a green one, thus striving to 
split up the original into four constituent prints, and using four 
printings. This process, which is suitably called four-colour photo- 
graphy, differs from existing four-colour printing, in that four bright 
olours are used, whilst in the latter a black-key plate is added to 


three colours. 


* B.J.P., June 2 and August 10, 1906. 


AND FOUR-COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


———— 


she series of papers by Baron von Hitbl, translations of which we have given in recent issues.* The 

resses the author’s views of the three-colour filters and the methods of adjusting them, and the remaining part of the 

the limitations of the four-colour system of photographic reproduction. The former is from “Das 
Atelier,” the latter from the “ Wiener Mitteilungen.” 


finally the extension and form of photographed spectrum band de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon the time of exposure. 

The simplest and safest method of determining and controlling 
the filters is by photographing pigmentary colours by the aid of a 
hree-colour sensitometer or a colour chart. The colours for this 
chart should be yermilion red, ultramarine, and yellowish green, 
and they should be so chosen that when mixed by means of 120 deg. 
sectors on a colour top they should give a neutral grey, and should 
hus possess equal colouring powers. The yellow mixed with an 
equal quantity of ultramarine should give a neutral green. (The 
position of the four colours used by von Hiibl is shown in Fig. 8, 
with the fundamental triangle of yellow, crimson, and blue-green.) 
n the negative for the crimson constituent image, plate and filter 
must be so adjusted that crimson pigments are as inactive as black, 
those between blue-green and yellow be as active as white, and 
the vermilion lying midway between crimson and yellow and the 
ultramarine lying midway between crimson and blue-green must be 
nalf-tone in the negative. There can be no doubt that these mean 
colours, vermilion and ultiamarine, can be formed by the combination 
of the constituent pictures, whether this is effected by additive 
or subtractive mixture, for they can only be formed by 4 crimson 
+ 4 yellow or 4 crimson + 4 blue-green. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The possibility of this four-colour photography was pointed out 
by Dr. Eder in 1896,1 in the following words: “ According to Hering 


there are four fundamental colours, red, yellow, green, and blue. 
Working according to this theory, all the manipulations necessary 
for three-colour printing may be adapted without difficulty to a 
four-colour system, and a four-colour print would be the result, in 
he production of which there is nothing actually to overcome, and 
the system ought to give very satisfactory results.” 
The- theoretical basis of the process was explained by me in the 
first edition of “Die Dreifarben Photographie,” 1897, p. 77, as 
follows: “For a four-colour print, against which there are no 
theoretical objections, the fundamen al colours must be so chosen 
that they are at equal distances on the periphery of a colour circle. 
\s all compound colours can then be enclosed in a square, which 
sovers almost the whole of the colour circle, it is not necessary to 
lay such stress on the purity of the colours. Thus, for instance, 
he stable colours, chrome yellow, alizarine lake, then a blue and 
a green lake, will be quite suitable to reproduce practically all 
colours.” 
The above four colours correspond to Hering’s fundamental colours, 
which are also the foundation for the colour circle. Fig. 1 shows the 
colour circle, and the inscribed square, in the corners of which lie 
the four colours, includes all shades and tones of colours formed 
by admixture of the same. As pure yellow canno be formed out 
of two other pigmentary colours, this system is the only fundamental 
one that is practically useful. 
Hering’s fundamental colours only excite one colour-sensation. The 
blue is neither green nor reddish, and corresponds to ultramarine ; 
red excites neither yellow nor blue, and corresponds to carmine; 
the yellow, neither greenish nor red, is represented by a medium 
chrome yellow, and the fourth colour is a pure green, which does not 
excite either blue or yellow. Hach pair of these colours is comple- 
mentary, and if the colours are compared to spectrum lights, as may 
be taken from Fig. 1, they will have about the following wave 
lengths: Blue 2 468, yellow 2 573, green 4 510. The red is 
wanting in the spectrum, as it is pluer than the spectrum red, and 
can be defined as that red which is complementary to the green 


at 2 510. 
Thus the colours of four constituent images are cetermined, and 


ct 


ee 


) Schriften des Vereines zur Verbreitung naturwissentschaftlicher Kenntnisse 
1896, p. 255. 
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the photographic splitting up of the original must correspond to 
them. The necessary colour sensitiveness of the plates and the be- 
haviour of the filters can be easily determined by “splitting up the 


absorption spectra,2 and this proc.ss was specially mentioned 


for 


BOelbgrun 


Blaugrun 


Fig. 1. 
Chart corresponding with the Hering primary colours ,.. 
scheme according to C, G@. Zander. 


- colour 


four-colour printing in the first edition of “Die Dreifarben Photo- 
graphie,” p. 86. Fig. 2 is the result thus obtained.” ; 

The four curves show the necessary sensitising of the plates, and 
if panchromatic plates are used the filters must be so arranged that 
they only transmit light corresponding to the curves of sensitiveness. 

From this diagram it is easily seen that the four filters must be 
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carmine red, blue, green, and yellow, a result which is also easily 
reached by simple consideration. Assuming that panchromatic plates 
are used, the colour of the filter must always be complementary 
to the printing colour, and, as every pair of printing colours is com- 
plementary, the filters and printing inks are of the same colours. 
The negative for the carmine printing is made through a green 
filter, that for the green printing through a carmine filter, and 
so on. 

The preparation of plates witn the necessary colour sensitiveness 
and of the filters presents no difficulties. When, however, a four- 
colour photograph is attempted by this method, it will soon be seen 
that the expected result cannot be attained, for dirty colours will 
always be obtained. 

If, for instance, in the composite print pure colours are to be 
formed the fundamental colours as, for instance, green and crim- 


* Die Dreifarben photographie, 2nd Edit., p. 92. 


rae > P 6 
| son) present in the original must be obyiously printed with the cor 


sponding inks; further, yellow-green, and blue-green must be forn 
by mixtures of green + blue or green + yellow, violet only fr 
blue + carmine. 

That these requirements are not to be fulfilled, however, the i 
lowing considerations show: If we imagine the four fundamen 
colours spread saturated on paper, in the negative, to comply w 
these requirements for the green print, the green field must be cle 
glass; the yellow, red, and blue, however, will be dense. Genera 
speaking therefore in each of the three negatives three colours mi 
always act like white, the fourth, however, like black. But 
we consider the rays reflected from the four fundamental colou 


Fig. 3, the impossibility of obtaining this will be easily seen. 
oa 

| Rot Orange} = Gelb| Rein Blau Blau Violett 

} 7 > 


I 


Green 


spectrums of 


Yellow 


Carmine Red 


Blue 
Fig. 3. 


We can photograph yellow 
sensitised for the zone M; it is, howevey, impossible to photogray 
green like white, and yellow like black, for the portion P of t 
absorption spectrum is common to the two colours, and thus, wi 
a plate sensitive for O, carmine can be photographed like white, al 
blue like black, but not the reverse, for the difference in the zone 
is too little. If we examine the seusitiveness of the plates in Fig. 


righter than igreen if the plate 


it will be easily seen that the green field in the reproduction w 
be reproduced, not alone by green, but by green + blue + yello’ 
As here blue and green are complementary, and thus combine 
form black, a blackish and not a pure green is formed. We th 
obtain at least no better result than with three-colour printing, 
which the green is degraded by the red printing. 

Exactly the same thing occurs in the reproduction of all oth 
colours. They will aiways ve degraded by a complementary pe 
of colours, and will therefore appear more impure than in thre 
colour printing. The theory is in both cases equally correct, om 


it assumes ideal printing inks, and only because these do not cor 
spond to the required conditions, especially as regards their purit 


perfect results are not obtainable with either process. 
For these reasons four-colour printing cannot be preferred ~ 
present three-colour method. If, besides this, one takes into co 
sideration the much greater trouble of four-colour photography, al 
that the chances of errors are increased, and considering also th 
he want of accurate register is extremely irritating, and that in #) 
mixture of green pigments certain irregularities appear,? etc., t 
view that this process not only does not offer the expected adyai 
ing, | 


ages, but must give worse results than three-colour prin 
correct. 

For these reasons the four-colour process was not mentioned — 
he second edition of my book. 

Quite recently C. G. Zander has endeavoured to again introdw 
our-colour printing into practice. Zander proceeds from exact 
analogous considerations, and also uses a colour circle for the choi 
of the colours, in which, however, the colours do not include equ 
regions, but correspond to their extension in the normal solar spe 
trum. He thus obtains the following fundamental colours: Orang 
» 589, blue A 458, and green 522, and a crimson complemental 
to this green. 

Against this system of colours must be advanced that it contail 
no yellow, but an orange of about the same colour as a chrom 
orange. No pure yellow therefore can be formed with this colou 


* Archiv fiir Wissentschaftliche Photographie, 1899, p. 304 
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Further, these four colours do not correspond to the requirement 
that, mixed in equal proportions, they should give a grey, for this 
is only possible when each pair is complementary. Green and crimson 
we thus chosen, but not orange and blue, for the former of A 58 
5 not complementary to the reddish blue at A 458, but to the 
wreenish blue at A 484, near the F line. 

: These pro nerties are seen at once if the colours are inserted m 
the approximately correct colour circle in Fig. 1. They then form 
the four-sided figure shown by the dotted line, and this is not 
symmetrical. 

Ii is scarcely to be assumed that these colours will answer better 
in practice than Hering’s fundamental colours, all the more so as 
the difficulties of splitting them up by photography increases the 
nearer the colours approach one another ; the colours, orange, crimson, 
and blue-violet, lying so close to one another, hehave in this respect 
worse than Hering’s fundamental colours. 

Jn practice, moreover, this choice of colours does not seem to 
correspond, for in another place4, magenta-red, citron-yellow, 
emerald green, and ultramarine are introduced, which are very near 
Hering’s fundamental colours. 

In spite of the above described failings of the four-colour process, it 
does not preclude the fact that it can sometimes give better results 
than three-colour printing, only there must be considerable fine- 
etching of the printing plates. This must be done on all four plates, 
and is considerably more than is necessary with three-colour work. 

Without this manual help the process cannot be employed, and 
for this reason also four-colour photography is valueless for carbon 
and gum printing. ArrHur von Hust. 


Patent Dews. 


pag 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated im 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 
The following applications for patents were made between August 
ig to 18 :— 
Eromxc Procrss.—No. 18,217. A photograpnic etching process. 
Anton Dillmann, 61, Chancery Lane, London, .C. 
Caweras.—No. 18.260. Improvements relating to mounting swing- 
ing lenses on photographic cameras. Arthur Lewis Adams, Birk- 
beck Bank Chambers, Southampton Buildings, London, E.C, 
Porrance Apranstus.—No. 18,345. Improvements in apparatus for 
travelling photographers. Jean Schmidt, 31, Bedford Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
Cameras.—No. 18,393. Improvements in photographic cameras. 
Cecil Alexander Elliott, 37, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Dovete Ossuctrves.—No. 18,525. ‘Improvements in double objectives. 
Moritz von Rohr, Jena, Germany. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Puorograruic Papers.—No. 2,057, 1906. The invention has refer- 
ence to the patent of Hoffsitmmer, No. 17,403, 1905 (B.J., Novyem- 
ber 3, 1905), consisting in the use of a porous fibrous coating on 
paper to bear an emulsion. It is now suggested that the protec- 
tive layer should be of pure photographic paper, such that the 
emulsion may penetrate to a partial extent. This upper layer 
of paper may be assisted in its action by further protective layers 
of any suitable kind, which are applied in the ordinary manner 
on the upper surface of the paper before or after its combination 

with the under paper, or which are embedded between the two 

layers of paper. For obtaining matt pictures which extend into 
the substance of the paper, the photographically pure protective 
paper may be employed only slightly sized or even unsized. The 
coating of the protective paper itself alone, must then take place 


* Z-itschrift fiir Reproductioristechnik, 1906, p. 30. 


before its combination with the under foundation paper, other- 
wise the adhesive substance, such, for instance, as starch, which 
combines the two papers, may penetrate so far into the pro- 
tective paper that the intended effect of producing a matt sunken- 
in picture would not be attained, as the pores (which are pur- 
posely left partially or entirely open) of the slightly sized or un- 
sized protective paper, would then be filled with the adhesive 
substance. This can, however, not take place if the pores of 
the protective paper be already filled with the constituents of 
the coating before the protective paper is combined with the 
under raw paper. It is thus possible to obtain a matt picture. 
Ignaz Hoffsiimmer, 11, Schenkel Strasse, Diiren, Germany. 


Printine Macurnes.—No. 17,895, 1905. The invention consists of 
a hand-fed machine for printing bromide and other paper by 
artificial light. The object of the machine is to effect the rapid 
changing of one sheet of bromide paper, after exposure with a 
minimum expenditure. of time, to effect the accurate register of 
each sheet in the same position for exposure on the negative, and 
to effect the close contact of the surface of the bromide paper 
with the negative which is being reproduced. Means are pro- 
vided for lifting the pressure board away from the negative for 
the introduction of the bromide paper into position, for replace 
ing the pressure board against the negative and immediately 


hereupon lowering a shutter by means of which bromide paper 
may be exposed to actinic light. These operations are effected 
by the employment of a treadle or hand levers, whose movement 
in one direction effects the withdrawal of the pressure board h 
from the negative and whose movement in the opposition direc- 
tion effects or permits its return, and whose further movement 
lowers the shutter e for the exposure. The treadle or hand lever 
is connected by a rod to a bracket 0, upon which the pressure 
board is carried and an adjustable collar on this rod engages a 
lever m, which operates the shutter. This lever is held nor- 
mally in the position in which the shutter is closed under the 
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action of a spiral or other spring j, the other end of the spring 
being attached to a vertical arm &, pivoted on the base of the 
machine, and connected by a link 7, to the pressure 
board. or the bracket on which the pressure board is 
carried, and conveying the action of the spring to the 
pressure board, and thus normally maintaining it with 
pressure against the negative. Means are also provided for 
firmly securing the negative in the machine, and for so dispos- 
ing the negative, that any part of it may be printed from. By 
depressing one end of the treadle s, say, with the toe, the pressure 
board fA is pulled away from the negative, by the pressure trans- 
mitted to it through the rod o and the bracket , thus permitting 
the changing of the bromide paper. On releasing the pressure 
of the toe on the treadle the pressure board f is brought back 
into position against the negative by the influence of the spring 7 
thus pressing the bromide paper against the negative; while on 
depressing the other end of the treadle, say, with the heel, the 
pressure on the pressure board / is increased and the shutter e 
is opened, thus exposing the bromide paper to the actinic light 
transmitted through the negative. This operation, it will be 
understood, takes place while the rod o is being compressed. On 
releasing the pressure of the heel in the treadle s the pressure 
on the pressure board f lessens, and the shutter e closes under 
the action of the spring 7, which normally maintains the shutter 
operating lever m in the position in which the shutter e is closed. 
George Hana, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Exvosine Drvicrs.—No. 5,926, 1906. The apparatus, which requires 
the figures for its explanation, consists of an adapter and light 
tight envelopes. The adapter is a frame with no sliding door, 
and of any size to suit the plate, or film, recessed and velveted 
at the right-hand end, and with a daylight opening in it. It has 
a hinged door at the back, flanged at the right-hand end, and 
recessed at both ends for the projection of the two tabs of the 
light tight envelopes, which, when drawn out at the right-hand 
end, uncovers the sensitive plate or film for exposure, and when 
drawn out at the left-hand end return the light- ight cover of 
the dark enyelope, and thereby secure against iBegin, the plate 
or film just exposed. Two long springs of steel or elton material 
are fitted, one at each end of the hinged door, or they may be 
fitted to any part of the door, to keep the plate or film in register, 
and, preferably, a shaped triple slotted catch is fitted engaging 
with screw nails to secure the hinged door when closed. Robert 
Ballantine, Arthur Ballantine, H. W. Ballantine, 101 and 107, 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow, and John Linstrum, 206, Abercomby 
Street, Calton, Glasgow. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence. 


SS 


Unxrremepirarep Art.—On an understanding that James Crawley 
(otherwise John Clifford) and Albert Vale would take a dozen 
photographs of points of interest in Worthing for him, being sup- 
plied with apparatus and materials, and paid for their time, Mr. 
Percy F. White, chemist, of Park Road, provided them with a camera 
and stand, a dozen “ half- -plates,” and a focussing cloth. Mr. White 
had had previous transactions with Crawley, and found him straight- 
forward. This time the things were not returned. The two men 
were arrested at Bognor. They told P.C. Slade they sold the camera 
at Chichester for 12s.; they also told him where to find the plates. 

“Tt’s a disgrace, but I will bear it alone.” said Vale. “I don’t wish 
to screen myself, but it was not premeditated,” explained Craw. ey. 
A Chichester photographer, Frederick Henry Robinson, of 5, St. 
Pancras, told the Bench that he bought the camera, stand, 
and cloth from Crawley on the 15th inst., for 12s., to “help him 
to get to London.” The following day P.C. White saw the two men 
trying to sell a hand camera at Bognor, and took them to Sergeant 
Thomas, who detained them, and telephoned to the Worthing police. 
On being formally charged, both prisoners pleaded guilty, and the 
Bench passed sentence of one month’s hard labour. 


Dectings of Societies. 


ee 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sept. Name of Society Subject. 


(oui to Storrington, to Thake 


dheon .| Worthing Camera Club.. Woods or West Chiltington, 
thee ..| Leeds Camera Club..., Outing to Clapham. 
Sis .| South London Photo. Society ,, Meanie and’ Opening sofa 
“The Kallitype Process.” Det 
.| Bowes Pk, and Dis. Ph. Soc. ... strated. Messrs. W. T. P. Cunt 
ham and A. J. Craston. 


Members’ Lantern. 8lides, 
Lantern Slide and Print Competiti 
General Meeeting. 


Hackney Photographic Society 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc. 
Hull Photographic Society 


Ce a) 


WatsaLL PHorocrapHic Socimry.—This society had its ann 
outing on Thursday, when some thirty members and friends visi 
Tewkesbury. Leaving Walsall about 6.30 a.m. the party arri 
at its destination about nine o’clock. The weather was fine. As 
well known, Tewkesbury affords many attractions to photographe 
and during the morning the members improved the shining h 
by capturing some of the best bits of the ancient town, some of 4 
quaint old buildings, and the famous abbey being laid under o 
tribution. Many of the buildings have been “modernised,” } 
there is still plenty of scope for the photographer to come acr 
subjects which are pleasing from a picturesque point of view a 
at the same time possess historic interest. As a result of t 
morning’s efforts, many capital pictures were secured, and these ¥ 
no doubt be seen at some of the future meetings of the society duri 
the coming session, as the society offers prizes for the best series 
lantern slides in connection with these outings. In the afterno 
the party proceeded to Nafford by steamer, where, on arrival, sol 
of the party went on to Eckington village, a picturesque spot affor 
ing pretty little subjects. In due course the excursionists entraine 
and arrived back at Walsall, after having taken part in one of t 
most enjoyable outings ever held in connection with the society. 

SovurHampron Cammra Crus.—Mr. C. D. Kay lectured, on Mond 
evening, on “Enlarged Negatives.” Preceding a demonstration — 
the making of an enlarged negative upon a 12 x 10 plate, the lectur 
gave a lucid explanation of the process, dealing first with t 
apparatus required for both daylight and artificial light work. Hayu 
dealt with the relative necessities of the original negative and # 
positive, it was pointed out that two methods were op 
for procedure, either for an enlarged positive and a conta 
negative therefrom, or an enlarged negative from a conta 
positive, but the latter was the method advised. It was urg 
that while enlangements had not in themselves any merit ¢ 
the score of size simply, yet opportunity was given on the enlarge 
negative of dealing with any undesirable features from a pictort 
point of view, and it was pointed out that while in paper negativi 
this was perhaps more readily done, yet the disadvantage of gral 
in the paper had to be reckoned with. The lecturer advocated th 
use of artificial light, chiefly from the point of advantage of its mol 
regular character. 


ee 


Press PHorocrapHy.—We are in receipt of the prospectus of th 
Practical Correspondence College, Thanet House, Strand, Londot 
W.C., containing particulars of the postal courses of tuition i 
sey sl specia branches of modern illustrative methods. Mr. War 
Muir directs a course in Press photography, by which to put th 
amateur, or the professional photographer, for that matter, in th 
way of cultivating the ninety-six journals in London which pay f0 
illustrated matter. Mr, Muir has been through the mill of Pres 
photography himself, and we can hardly imagine any one failing t 
benefit from the fruits, delivered by post, of his diverse experiences 
The second course, “Commercial and Advertising Photography; 
is in the hands of Mr. Percie T. Edwards, who also places th 
experience of a long career as a designer and photgrapher a 
the disposal of his students. The booklet, “Cash and the Camera, 
in which particulars of the courses are given, is certainly as gool 
an example as could be wanted of the qualifications of the school t 
advise those commencing such a branch of commercial photography 
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hoto-Title Outfit. Sold by W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, 
St, Bride Street, London, E.C. 

This useful outfit for printing titles on negatives is an improve- 
nent on the sets of the same description issued by Messrs. Butcher 
ast year, jnasmuch as there is a larger assortment of letters, and 
q whole outfit of type-holder, ink-pad, pliers, and gauge is con- 
med in the type case. The three shilling set includes 70 capitals, 
2 small letters, 23 figures, and 40 stops, whilst for 4s. an outfit 


As 


larger equipment of type. 
ype is pressed gently on to the 
y dusted over with the opaque 
resulting, which gives a clear 


may be obtained containing a stil 
with the previous sets, the inked 
negative and the impression light 
powder supplied, a dense lettering 
white title when prints are taken from the negative. The outfit 
should be found very convenient to those who prepare postcards 
for publication, and on many occasions when it is desirable to attach 
the title to a negative. 


: 
| 


Dews and Dotes. 


A pnorocrapaer named Dilke was charged at the Bedford Police 
Court last week with attempted suicide. The defendant came home 
‘on August 17 and drank a quantity of ammonia from a bottle which 
he used in his business. He stated that he knew it was weak stuff 
and would not hurt him, and his wife declared he had done it to 
frighten her. Discharged with a caution. 

Tar Gem Dry Plate Company notify us that in order to conform 
with post-office regulations, their correct postal address is now 92a, 
Villiers Road, Cricklewood, London, N.W. The telegraphic address 
and telephone number of the company are Chemitype, London, and 
2157 P.O., Hampstead. 

Printing Stereo Negatives.—Mr. Theodore Brown writes in refer- 
ence to our paragraph last week :—‘ You mention a system of print- 
ing stereoscopic negatives without involving the need for transporta- 

tion, described by M. Fabre, in his “ Traite Pratique.” You say this 
would seem to be a novel means of printing at one operation, etc. 
May I venture to point out that there is nothing novel about this 
Printing dodge, F. Drouin, another French writer, having fully de- 
scribed the method in his work, ‘The Stereoscope and Stereoscopic 
Photography,’ pages 169 and 170.” 
_PuorocraPus jon Ch 1, Inston.—The succession of house exhibi- 
tions, which have been arranged by the Liverpool Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association, have at length arrived at that of Mr. C. F. 
Inston, or will do so to-morrow, September 1. The photographs, 


just over the hundred, are hand camera work in the majority of 
cases, and, it is to be hoped, will be visited by photographers within 


Hornsey Rise, N. 


| las 


| very little English, 


reach of Liverpool. The rooms of the L.A.P.A., at 9, Eberle 
Street, Dale Street, where they are arranged, are: open,from 10 to 6 
(Saturdays 10 to 4), until September 15. 

Hove Camera Club.—We regret to record the death of Mr. W. H. 
Bone, the Hon. Secretary, who was accidentally drowned while 
bathing. Pending the appointment of his successor, Mr. Geo. W. 
King is acting as secretary, and all communications intended for the 
Society should be sent to him at 55, Western Road, Hove. 


he L. and P.—The last day for the 
ion for the “Henderson Award” of 
of the London and Provincial Photo- 
fixed for Friday next. The papers, 
or photo-chemical subject, should be 

C. Rapson, 13, Shaftesbury Road, 


Tue Henderson Award at 
receipt of papers in competi 
£5, offered under the auspices 
graphic Association, has been 
which should be on a chemica 
sent to the secretary, Mr. H. 


Drarx of a Lady Tourist Photographer.—One of the most tragic 
of the holiday fatalities of the season occurred at Boscastle (Cornwall) 
week. The victim, Miss E. M. Elcock, of Birmingham, was stay- 
ing at Boscastle. Accompanied by a friend, Miss Elcock went in the 
morning on the chff to Penally Point, a huge rock 200 feet in 
nf. She had a camera with her, and when on the top of the 
stood on a ledge of rock for the purpose of taking a photograph 
her friend. With her back to the sea Miss Eleock made a false 
step and fell over the cliff, pitching on the rock, and falling into the 
old bathing pool. An alarm was raised and boats were quickly 
manned. On reaching the spot her dead body was found terribly 
cut. The camera was still in her hand. 

PuoroGRAPHING Fortifications.—A sergeant of the Royal Garrison. 
Artillery, who are dismantling the fortifications of the Scilly Isles, 
noticed a foreigner photographing the Artillery appliances near the 
camp on Saturday last. The sergeant at once deprived the man 
of his camera and exposed the films to the light. The stranger 
could give no intelligible explanation of his presence, and spoke 
mut after being searched was allowed to go iree. 


heig 
cliff 
of 


a 


INCANDE ntles and the Gas Bill.—One of the most notice- 
able points in connection with the gas industry is the rapid increase 
in the use of the Welsbach mantle, which is having an effect upon 
the sales of gas hardly contemplated by gas companies when the great 
improvement in the mantle recently brought it into favour with 
the public. The “Society of Arts Journal” quotes from the report 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company for the six months ended 
December last, in which it is stated that there was an increase in 
consumption of only 1.5 per cent., and the main cause of the 
smallness of the increase was attributed to the great saving to the 
consumer by the constantly increasing use of the Welsbach mantle. 
For the half year ended June 30, similar comparative shrinkage is 
shown. About 80 per cent. of the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s 
consumers are usimz mantles, and it has been found that the con- 
sumption of gas is reduced, on the average, by about 21 per cent. 
The dividends of the gas companies will suffer, but they remain gener- 
ous, and the saving in gas bills is appreciable. Moreover, the light 
given by the mantle is a great improvement. It may be noted that 
the convention controlling the price of thorium has this year reduced 
the price by about one half, with the result that for the time mantles 
will be plentiful and cheap. It is monazite sand from which the 
constituents of incandescent mantles (thorium 99 per cent. and 
cerium 1 per cent.) are obtained, and this sand has been mostly in 
the hands of a group of Continental firms known as the Thorium Con- 
vention. The South Metropolitan Gas Company, has, however, 
succeeded in purchasing a monazite property in North Carolina, 
which assures its supply of mantles at a reasonable price. 


As regards the wear and tear of the incandescent mantles, “Iron 
Age” writes that it is usually found that illumination increases for a 
short period, after w. hich a slow but steady fall sets in. The initial 
rise is credited to a gradual shaping of the mantle to the flame. The 
subsequent, fall is attributed to two causes. One is that dust par- 
ticles of silica are carried by the draft against the mantle, where they 
form, with the oxides, infusible silicates of low emissive power. The 
other, and more potent cause, is the gradual volatilization of the 
ceria, to which the incandescence is due. It is also found that the 
hygroscopic state of the atmosphere has a small but measurable in- 
fluence on the luminosity of the mantle. 
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Correspondence. 


*«" Oorrespondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 


No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


*«* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents, 


ae 
TANQUERY IN THE ARGENTINE. 
To the Editors. 


Dear Sirs,—I have followed with some interest the developments of 
the free enlargement swindle as exposed in the columns of your paper, 
and I thought you might like to know that it has commenced operat- 
ing in the Argentine Republic. I received among my letters this 
morning a communication and some printed matter from The Société 
Artistique de Portraits (A. Tanquery, Directeur), of 23, Rue de Ham- 
bourg, Paris, making similar offers to those whic 


h you have so often 
exposed. 


Apparently, however, they are trying something new, as 
one of the paragraphs reads (translated) more or less as follows :— 

“Perhaps you have previously received from other firms similar 
offers to the one we make you, but have been unable to get the 
enlargement free, it having been necessary to buy a frame. This is 
not the case with our firm; the client is free to BUY THE FRAME 
WHERE HE LIKES.” (The capitals are M. Tanquery’s). 

As I am rather curious to see where the 
written to M. Tanquery, sending a photogr 
use. If it results in anything ne 
truly, 

Moreno, 452. 

Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 
August 2, 1906. 

We have no doubt of M. Tanquery’s intention to collect money at 
a later stage of his relations with anybody foolish enough to do 
business with him. We shall be interested to hear of any new 
departure of his, but probably the old story of costly transport 
charges has lost none of its efficacy in his hands.—Eps. “B.J.P.” 


swindle comes in, I have 
‘aph for which I have no 
w I will let you know.—Yours very 
G. R. Crurrersucr. 


A FLASH LAMP PATENT. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In your issue of August 17, under the heading of 
“Patent News,” particulars are published of a flashlight lamp, the 
charge being fired by means of a fulminating cap, this method of 
firing being claimed as a novelty by the applicant, a Japanese. Per- 
mit me to point out that although such a lamp is unknown on the 
British market, I have used for some time an American lamp of this 
pattern, and as it may interest you, I am forwarding it for your in- | 
spection, so that you can try how remar kably efficient it is, and also | 
see that it was patented in the United States in 1901. 

The lamp is so safe and superior to anything of the kind that I have 
seen before, that I had every confidence in acceding to the request 
of the American manufacturers to introduce it to the notice of a 
British firm, so that before publication of the Japanese patent above 
mentioned, I had communicated with Messrs. Houghtons, and as they 
doubtless will place it on the market here, in their interests I think | 
it advisable to prove to you by a personal inspection of the lamp aml 
the patent date on same, that the new a pplication is not patentable, 
and, therefore, if Messrs. Houghton place it on the market they will 
not be infringing any rights in so doing. 

I may add I am not interested in any way in the lamp.—Yours 
truly, H. J. Marzasar. 

59, Deane Road, Liverpool. 

August 24, 1906. 


[The lamp mentioned in our issue of the 17th inst. differed some- 
what from that sent to us by our correspondent, but its construction 
embodied so little of novelty that we did not consider a 
lengthy reference to it necessary. As for the American lamp before 
us, it is a remarkably simple instrument, and one, as we have con- 
vinced ourselves, which is efficient in practice. We can quite confirm 
our correspondent’s good opinion of Mie luses 1d) 121) 


| —Yours very truly, 


TITLES ON NEGATIVES. 
To the Editors, 


Gentletmen,—Having noted the somewhat frequent queries in 
“ Correspondence” column for a simple method of titling negatives 
postcard printing, I thought the followinz method might be 

service :—First obtain a piece of transparent tissue or tracing pi 
—that generally used in the manufacture of tissue print protec 
envelopes is as good as anything—place same over a piece of g] 
white paper, on which lines haye been ru ed, so that lines g] 
through sufficiently to act as a guide to the lettering, then ne; 
write or print the desired title with a No. brush and any opa 
colour—Indian red is very suitabie—and allow to dry. A Wi 
retouching medium is then applied to the part of negative wk 
tutle is to go, title placed carefully on prepared space, painted 
printed side down, and after being pressed into contact, another fa: 
liberal coating of medium applied, which will make the paper qi 
transparent and protect the whole thing. With a little practice 
lettering can be done very neatly and effectively, and if the superfiu 
paper is trimmed off before applying to negative nothing shows 
finished print but the lettering. I may add that the medium m 
be applied with a brush, both before and atter placing ‘title, 
by rubbing on in usual way, there would be insufficient to make i 
paper properly transparent.—Yours faithfully, W. Suentoy 

Grove House, 282, Bury New Road, Higher Broughton, Manchest 

August 26, 1906. 


SALONICAL PROBLEMS FOR THE SILLY SEASON. 


S] 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemea,—While the great dailies are hearing both sides of su 
| great questions as “Are We Too Squeamish?” or “Is Exis . 
Wrong?” I notice a paragraph in the “Amateur Pho ;ogtapher 
which appears to contain all the proper elements of a newspap, 
discussion. ‘True, its theme is the well-worn one of Salon ai 
Royal, but there are added touches of imagination or fantasy, whi 
give the colour of romance to the prosaic business of receiyil 
days. The whole affair, I learn, hinges on the dates for receivir 
pictures for, and for opening the two exhibitions. These dates are 


Receiving Day. 
September 3* 
September 6 


Opening Day. 
September 14 
September 20 


Salon 
Royal 


* Photographs are usually judged the next day—i.e., September | 
This arrangement of dates ellows an exhibitor whose work + 
chucked at the Salon to offer jt to the Royal, a course to which th 
Salon presumably has not the smallest objection. In fact, there i 
a note of jubilation in your contemporary’s picture of a processio 
of cabs (hansoms, it is to be hoped) making its way from Pall Ma: 
to Regent Street a year or two ago. But what the Salon evidentl 
does object to is that the same photographs should be offered ani 
accepted at each exhibition, to “check” which it ruled that. 
“Pictures sent for exhibition to any other exhibition open in Londo 
at the same period are liable also to be disqualified.” Your con 
temporary remarks: “There is ample time between the opening c 
the two exhibitions to ascertain whether the author of a pictun 
accepted at the Salon has sent a duplicate to the Royal, thus causing 
its rejection, even though its actual merits would have secured itt 
being hung.” I ask :— 

1. How will the Salon committee disqualify on 
teen days before the Royal opens? 

2. Or is the Royal acting as information bureau to the Salon? 
5. Or is it second sight? 

4. Or bluff? 


his account, six. 


Nemo. 


[We can only say that we are informed by Mr. J. McIntosh, the 
Secretary of the Royal Photographic Society, that under no circum= 
stances are particulars of the entries to the exhibition accessible. 
From what other source, knowledge of 


an exhibitor’s submission ob 
a picture to the R.P.S. can be obtain 


ed, we are unable to say.— 


Hpsie Bea) 


August 31, 1906.] 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


* All matters intended for the text portion of this JoURNAL, includ- 
must be addressed to “Tun Epirors, Tur Brivis 
Street, 


Inattention to this ensures delay. 


ing queries, 
JourNaL oF Puorocrapny, 24, 


London, W.C.” 


Wellington Strand, 


4* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 


unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


4” Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GrErnwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


#.* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 


undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


}, W. Gibson, High Street, Coldstream. 
Yetholin Gipsies, Riding on a Donkey. 


j, Lee, Market Oyster Stores, Warrington. 


A, Lafosse, 12, Oxford Street, Manchester. 
Rougemont. 


A, Shrapnel, Bell Green, Coventry. Nine Photographs of Views of the Daimler 
Motor Company's Works. Photograph (Combination) of a Shamrock Leaf Con- 
ann a Motor Car in each of the Three Portions of the Leof together with 

‘oyalty. 


Photograph of C. F. Blyth, King of the 


Photograph of a Freak Crab. 


Two Photographs of Mr. Louis De 


J, H. Reeves, 48, Hermit Road, Canning Town, London. 
Ham United Football Club. 


Photograph of the West 
ose Puorograpus wirH Crniuntor.—As I am not aware of 
having seen it noted anywhere the method of facing any kind of 
pho arene with thin celluloid, will you please say how it is 
done or mention any book or paper from which such information 
can be had?—CrLnuLor. 
The prints are soaked in spirit and subjected with the sheet 
of celluloid to a hot pressure. If you write to Jonathan Fallow- 
field, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W., for his catalogue 
of photo button apparatus you will obtain particulars of a suit- 
able press, or one of the presses of the Adhesive Dry Mounting 
Company, Fetter Lane, E.C., would answer admirably for the 
purpose. 


GLossy Bromrpns.— Will you kindly help me in the following? I 
am printing in bromide paper (glossy), and wish to know how 
Ican get a good burnish on the prints without using a burnisher. 
—S. H. Dawson. 

The gloss of bromide prints may be increased by squeegeeing 
them, after washing and alumning, on to a ferrotype or glass 
plate, that has irae previously ee over with French chalk. 
If the prints are not alumned it is best to let them dry, and then 
te-wet them thoroughly before squeegeeing on to the plate, other- 
Wise there may be a dang er of their sticking. 


Stupio Query.—I have a studio, or a glass house, which I intend 
to use as such. Unfortunately it is only 5ft. 6in. wide, the length 
Is altt.; 13ft. of that has a roof 10ft. high, sloping down (to 
side light) to 8ft.; the remaining 8it. in length has roof 7ft. 
high, sloping down (to side light) to 6{t. The low end I was 
thinking of darkening with blinds and standing camera in the 
tall end for sitter. I shall be greatly obliged if you will tell me 
the best way to arrange my, lighting. I was thinking of having 
blinds on rollers, or wou d you have curtains run on wires? 


How many should I require, and which way should they run? 
Also what colour should they be? 


There is 13ft. of side light, 


4ft. 6in. high, starting 3ft. 6in. from ground, 13ft. length of 
top light, 6ft. wide. The glass is Hartley’s rolled plate. I get 
practically a north light. The shadow side of sitter is a brick 
wall. What colour would be the best to paint it with?— 
GRATEFUL. 

The studio will certainly be very narrow for portraiture, but 
the way you propose to use it will be the best. You might 
stop off all the light from the 8ft. length, as with such a narrow 
Three feet at the sitter’s end, 
top and sides, may elso be stopped off. The top blinds may 
be on rollers, and curtains may be used for the sides. As you 
have a north light, pale green or medium blue will be a suitable 
colour for them. The wall had best be coloured of a rather pale 
green or a blue. 


studio that will not be required. 
I 


PuHorocrapuine Moror Cars.—I would be greatly obliged by the 
assistance of your advice in the following matters:—I contem- 
plate building a studio, in which to photograph motor cars and 
parts, from whole-plete size upwards. The over-all measure- 
ment of the largest car would be approximately 17ft. Will you 
therefore kindly suggest a suitable size for this studio, position, 
form of lighting (artificial and daylight), blinds, reflectors, colour, 
etc.? At the present time I am photographing the cars out doors, 
but am troubled with reflection on the highly polished suriace 
of the coach work and heavy shadows underneath the cars, and 
wish to arrange my studio lighting so as to avoid this as far as 
possible.—Srupro. 

It seems to us that you will require a studio from 25ft. to 
30ft. wide to evenly light the cars when photographed broadside 
on. Its length must very much depend upon the focus of the 
lenses you employ, but about the same length as the width wiil 
suffice, or a little less. As to the form, either the ridge roof or 
lean-to may be adopted; perhaps, on the whole, the latter will 
be the better, as then you will be able to light from either side 
without having to shift. the cars. For blinds, we should suggest 

a medium green or dark blue. For artificial light two enclosed 

are electric lights should be suitable. We should have surmised 

that you would be quite successful in photographing the cars 
out of doors if you had a light awning over them to subdue the 


light. If you could arrange to have the cars before the wood is 
polished you would not be troubled by the reflections from the 
polish. 


PortasLe ArtiricraL Licut.—l. We are a firm of travelling photo- 
graphers, with a studio on wheels, and wish to run the stamp 
and midget business during the winter. Our difficulty is to find 
a suitable illuminant. Flashlight is too smoky, or expensive. 
We could, perhaps, get the gas laid on from the main (we under- 
stand that a special lighting arrangement with many burners has 
to be used), or we could carry cylinders. Do you think acetylene 
gas would be practicable? We require a light strong enough to 
correctly expose a special rapid plate in about three seconds. 
2. Can you give us address of firm supplying comic cartoons? 
The sitter places his head through a hole, and when photograph 
is finished he is shown riding a miniature donkey, or something 
of that description.—Srampes. 

1. For the midget outfit apply to Sharp and Hitchmough, Dale 
Street, Liverpool, or to Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross 
Road, London, W. Acetylene would be certainly the most suit- 
able light. If you address R. J. Moss and Sons, 98, Snowhill, 
Birmingham, or Thorne and Hoddle, Victoria Street, London, 
8.W., they will be able to supply you with a generator, purifier, 
and lamp for the purpose. 2. Sharp and Hitchmough, Liverpool. 


PHotoGRApHy In Ca 


ADA.—1. Would be glad to know if there is any 


prospects in Canada for an operator and retoucher. 2. What 
pay do they give? and is there any paper published ?—Anxiovs. 


We can only say that the general prospects are very good in- 
deed in Canada, and that for those who can rough it for a few 
years, and can start over there with, say, £100, there is every 
likelihood of their doing well. Probably a good deal of business 
might be done by a couple of men prepared to travel through 
the North-West with their own outfit. 2. “The St. Louis and 
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Sorar Process.—I shall be extremely obliged 
kind as to leb me know by inserting in the next issue of your 


Canadian Photographer,” edited by Tony O. Babb, 3210, Locust | Varrous.—(1) What is a good formula for the toning of bromi 


Street, St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Paper, as a question, the process of 
ENLARGER, 

The following process given in our pages some time ago has 
been recommended for the process :—Milk, 2 oz.; glacial acetic 
acid, 2 oz.; mix, stir well, and filter, and add to the filtrate :— 
Potass iodide, 140 grs.; potass bromide, 34 grs. Paint the solu- 


if you would be so 


coating solar paper.— 


to sepia colour, now getting so popular? (2) Where can \ 
H. P. Robinson’s book be obtained, “The Studio, and What ° 
Do With It,” and what is the price of it? (3) What colo 
blinds are most suitable for studio with direct sunlight on si 
glass until 12 o’clock? After this time the side glass is 

shadow the remainder of the day. Are the blinds best . 
rollers or on wire, to knock along? What would be the nar 
of the material to purchase it? Can you say how the enclos 
print is lighted? It appears to be strong side light, with so 
shadows.—BromipEs. 


tion over the paper, and dry as quickly as possible. The pre- | 
pared can either be floated on the following bath, or it may be | 
painted on :—Silver nitrate, 40 grs.; distilled water, loz. ; glacial | 


The foilowing, from the current 


ALMANAC, is an excelley 
formula :— 


A. A i roini 3 ; 35 gms. 
acetic acid, 1 drachm. The paper must be exposed wet. tt 18) a ae ee a ee C a 
1-3rd to 1-4th the speed of bromide paper _The developer ree Witten aY reas te reee on tan see 20 ozs. 1000 c.e.s. 
Pyro, 5 grs. 3 water, 1 0z.; glacial acetic acid, 40 minims; 10 per | B. Sodium sulphide (pure) .... 100 gyrs. 12 gms. 
cent. citric acid solution, 4 drops. Water 20 ozs. 1000 c.c.s. 


Backerounp Painrer.—Can you give me the address or addresses 


of any background painters in London? Not an agent.—PHorTo- | 
GRAPHER. 


| 
| 
J. F. Bull, of 54, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. | 
| 


Bleach the fixed and washed print in A solution. Wash for. 
Tew minutes in water and then immerse in B solution until toned 
The print is then well washed and dried. (2) We have an ide 
that it is out of prirt. If you write Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward 
6, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C.,. they will tell you if 7 


IstanD.—Better get “Press Photography ” (Dawbarn and Ward, Is.), can be obtained. (3) As the sun is only on the side of the studi 


wherein you will find advice on the points you raise. We should | we should say that curtains, running on a rod, or a wire, woul 
advise you also to have a course of postal lessons in Press photo- | be the most convenient, and, at the same time, the best. Fo 
graphy from the Practical Correspondence College, Thanet House, | the material we should suggest a blue serge. The portrait en 
231, Strand, W.C. closed is lighted by a side ligh , the shadows being softened by 
Trrtzs on Posroarps.—You parce ae a subdued front light or by reflectors. 
time ago for naming postcards by co 
stripping films. Are these stripping fily 
able, and can ‘they be procured giving strong contrasting nega- 
tives so that the lettering can be firm on a white ground? [I 
presume they are cut up and fixed to the bottom of the nega- 
tive—T. V. B. 

The titles are photogrphed on to an ordinary gelatine plate— 
a “process” or photo-mechanical ” plate for preference—and 
the film stripped off with hydrofluoric acid, as commonly used 


| for this purpose. You will find the stripping formule in the 
“ Almanac.” 


ul information a short 
ying printed type on 
ns commercially obtain- 


FuasHiicuT.—tI have to take a flas light photograph of a party (0 
between fifty and sixty people) at dinner in a room about 70ft 
long and 30ft. wide, so should be glad of your advice. (1) What 
kind of apparatus to use to flash the powder, and would 4 
lamp be necessary? (2) What kind of powder to use, and how 
much would be required for the exposure? (5) Where would 
you advise placing the flashlight apparatus ?—W ates. 

(1) A lamp of the long tray pa tern, such as the Weiss, is 
certainly the best, but we should Say you will find a train of 
powder laid in a shallow trough (a piece of sheet iron bent 
to the shape), to meet your requirements. (2) One of the newer 
flash powders, such as the “ Agia” (Charles Zimmermann and 
Co.). For a room of the size you name a quarter to half an ounce 
should suffice. (3) The lamp should be placed about 10ft. or 12ft’ 
up, a little to the right or left, and at the bottom of the tables— 
i.e., the end farthest from the chairman. 


Repsrrine Disuzs.—Will you kindly inform me what is the best 
substance to use in repairing papier-maché dishes of large size? 
They now seem to be made with corner pieces, which speedily 
fall off, and then the whole thing rapidly comes to pieces. Also 
what is the black coating material for the trays?—T. V. B. 

The best thing for the purpose is marine glue, or Prout’s 
ni elastic glue, which is to be had at most shops where shoemakers’ 

} material is sold. Directions for use are enclosed with the cement. 

After the parts of the trays have been repaired, they should be 

given one or two coatings of Brunswick black, which may be 

had at the oil shops. 


G. G.—The usual plan is to squeegee the glass or ferrotype plate, and 
to use a burnisher. If you will say why you have failed with the 


former method, and tell us what is your trouble we will try to 
assist you. 


D. B.—We believe that, except in the case of dyes, which are used 
with ammonia, no difference will be found between the wet and 
dry plates, but we cannot say that we have made comparisons. 


PHOTOGRAPHING Piarr.—t have been asked to photograph a chal- 
lenge shield. It is of silver (polished), with a lot of embossed 
work and engraving, mounted upon walnut, and surrounded 
by medallions for names of winners, etc. I would be glad if you 
would let me know in B.J. what would be the best way of 
dulling the silver surface without injuring same, so that I could 
get a good photograph of it. Is there anything I could work into 

] the engraving (the winners’ names, etc.) so as to bring it out 

distinctly, something that would brush out clean afterwards ?— 

] SHIELD.’ 

i The best way will be to get a copper-plate printer to ink up 

| the lettering in the same way as he inks up a copper or steel plate 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. —Blocks and copy are received subjeet 
to the appr val of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 
the text portion of the paper. 


Che British Journal of Photography. 
The Oldest Photographie Journal in the World. 
ESTABLISHED 1854. PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, Post Free. 

(UNITED KINGDOM AND THE CHANNEL ISLES). 

One Year ... 10s. 10d. Half Year .., 
Quarter Year ... 2s. 9d. 

Places Abroad (One Year) ... 18s. Od. 


It may also be obtained from all Booksellers, Pho‘ographic Dealers 
and Railway Bookstalls, 


for printing, using what is known as cold ink for the purpose. 
Then the bright surfaces of the metal should be dulled by dab- 
| bing it over with a ball of glazier's putty. Then, if care be 
taken in the lighting that there are no reflections from the metal 
in the direction of the lens, there will be no difficulty in getting 
a good copy. After the copy has been obtained the ink can be 


removed with benzol, and the putty cleaned off with the rectified 
turpentine. 


«. 5s. 5d. 
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SUMMARY. 


Some of the difficulties in the way of a certification scheme for 
otographic assistants is the subject of an article. (P. 702.) 


The clever skit of “ Judy” upon the free portrait swindles has 
en reprinted by the Professional Photographers’ Association, and 
teproduced on p. 707. 


Mr. F. C. Tilney, in a criticism of the photographs of Mrs. Julia 


ameron now being exhibited at these offices, reviews Mrs. 
ameron’s pioneer work in photographic portraiture. (P. 704.) 


The precautions needed in the photography of articles of orna- 
ent, furniture, legal documents, etc., are related by an American 
s her whose own business has been in these branches. 
4 
ots sidelights on the recently proposed international exhi- 
tion of photography in Paris are cast by some correspondence 
ddressed to Dr. laienaneort (Be 7003) f 


A continuation of the experiments of Mr. N. S. Amstutz on the 


roperties of half-tone blocks is given on p. 708. 
| 


; 

‘Captain Lascelles Davidson has patented a system of colour- 
hotography from one negative. The patents of the week also 
nclude a reflecting stereoscope. (P. 711.) 


‘Herr Worel has recorded his good opinion of the bleach-out 
olour P.0.P. of Dr. Smith. (P. 705.) 


4 

_The exhibition-season opens-with the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 
Society at Falmouth. At Liverpool Mr. C. ¥. Inston is at present 
showing a collection of his photographs. (P. 713.) 


_ The programme of lectures to be delivered during the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s Exhibition at ‘the New Gallery is given on page TAL: 


The members’ dinner of the B.P.S. is to be held at the Holborn 
Restaurant on September 18. (P. 717.) 


_Mr. E. L. White has resigned from the managing-directorship of 
the Photochrom Company. 


(P. 718.) 


Prick TWOPENCE. 


EX CATHEDRA 


The An ominous silence has reigned for some 
Egencsed months as regards the great inter- 
eeripitien: national photographic exhibition to‘have 


been held in Paris during the present 
autumn. When we assumed an agnostic attitude respect- 
ing its claims to secure support from photographers and 
the photographic trade in this country, we were accused of 
hostility by M. Gastine, the promoter, put later events 
seem to suggest that we were right in discountenancing a 
scheme of which we were able to hear nothing satisfactory 
in quarters in Paris which we had reason to believe were 
well informed, and honestly acting for’ the public interest 
in their attitude towards the proposed exhibition. From 
the note which we publish in another column it would cer- 
tainly seem that the promoters of the exhibition were not 
merely ill-advised and foolishly sanguine, but also unbusi- 
nesslike to a degree which suggests imposture. The letter 
addressed to Dr. Hutchinson relating to the exhibition of 
some three-colour lantern slides, has a very nasty look of 
getting money by false pretences about it, and we have 
also before us some letters which give an account of 
attempts made to find M. Gastine at either of the two 
addresses from which he wrote. A Monsieur Charpentier, 
who was alleged to be associated with M. Gastine in the 
promotion of the exhibition, wrote from a block in Avenue 
de la Motte Picquet, but had left his flat there without 
leaving his address. Enquiry at the Grand Palais des 
Champs Elysees, which was represented as the head- 
quarters of the exhibition, elicited the fact that letters and 
parcels had been addressed there to M. Gastine on the 
understanding that an office was shortly to be opened there 
for them. Yet it could not be ascertained that an office 
had been opened. The concierge at the Grand Palais had 
been told by M. Gastine to send letters to his office in the 
Avenue de la Motte Picquet, the premises which were after- 
wards found empty. With these facts before us, we cannot 
but feel that a good deal of explanation on the part of M. 
Castine will be needed to show that the exhibition was 


honestly promoted. 
honestly p x rf % 


The Measure- Methods of measuring focal length are 


ment of plentiful, and fresh ones are continually 
Roce being suggested. while forgotten ones 
a ae are always being revived. We are 


doubtful whether the method recently put forward by M. 
Masson should be classed as a novelty or a revival; but 
it is so simple as to be well worth notice, even though its 
application is limited to symmetrical doublets. Ii we 
take such a doublet and focus with it upon a distant object. 
then remove the front lens and rack out to re-focus, the 
difference between the two extensions of the camera is 
the true focal length of the complete doublet. No 


apparatus is required beyond a camera with sufficient ex- 
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tension and a suitable measure, and the test is easily made 
in a couple of minutes. The drawback is that the two 
components of the doublet must be of exactly the same focal 
length, but in many doublets in common use this condi- 
tion is fulfilled with sufficient accuracy. If there is any 
doubt on this point the lenses can be reversed, front for 
back, and the test repeated. If there is no appreciable 
difference in the results obtained we can rest assured that 
the doublet is as nearly as possible symmetrical, and that 
we have determined its focal length with a very consider- 
able degree of accuracy. If the results differ, the true 
focal length must be a dimension between the two arrived 
at, and if the difference is only a small fraction of an inch, 
the mean between the two determinations will be accurate 
enough for all practical purposes. Jt may be as well to 
add that a back focussing camera is not essential. Any 
kind of camera will serve, provided it will extend far 
enough. We are inclined to think that this method is not 
onlv simpler, but far more accurate than many of those 
so frequently advocated. 


* * * 
A Factor During some recent experiments on in- 
Affecting In- tensification we noted a fact that seems 
tensification. 3 


to be very little considered in connec- 
tion with the subject of intensification in general. All the 
more important intensification processes depend on the 
reinforcement of the image by a metal or metallic com- 
pound; this additional material being reduced by the 
silver forming the original image from the solution em- 
ployed. Thus in the mercury and ferrous oxalate method 
the image is reinforced by mercury; in the chromium 
process by a chromium compound, and in the uranium 
process by a uranium compound. The mechanism of these 
processes varies, and the effect we noted may not exist 
with all, but from its nature it may very reasonably be 
suspected. Our experiments were conducted with the 
chromium method, and this we found to be a powerful 
method in the case of a clean image, but a comparatively 
weak one with an image that included pyro stain. One 
application of the process is most effective on an image 
developed with hydroquinone, metol-hydroquinone, or non- 
staining pyro-soda, but often the process: has to be repeated 
to gain sufficient density if the original image has been 
developed with the ordinary pyro-soda formule that mostly 
give more or less stain. It would seem evident that the 
organic deposit present in such instances clogs the image, 


and so either obstructs the deposition of the chyon 
compound, or hinders the chemical action that causes 
deposition. If this takes place with the chromium pro 
it would seem highly probable that a similar effect mus 
produced with the mercury and analogous processes, 
this point should be investigated and tested. It is oby 
that factors expressing the amount of density gaine¢ 
any process of intensification are of little value if 
result differs with the cleanliness of the original im 
and the method by which that image is produced igs 
stated. Therefore we venture to advise the mention of 
original developer used, wherever measured results o; 
tensification are published. 


“4. _____ 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ AS 
CIATION AND ASSISTANTS’ CERTIFICATES 


Tux discussion on the P.P.A. and Assistants’ Certifica 
which has been going on for some weeks past in our cor 
pondence columns, has been interesting, and, to an ext 
has served a useful purpose in throwing some sidelig 
on the photographic business as carried on in some pla 
All sides having now had ample opportunity of express 
their views, the time has arrived, it seems to. us, when 
discussion should be brought to a close for the present 

There is no question that if an employer, when select 
an assistant from a number of applicants, could ask | 
the production of certificates of a certain degree of 
ficiency in the assistants’ work, issued by some recogni 
authority, it would be a great saving of time to the ¢ 
ployer, and should be, in the end, to the benefit . 
employees. The question is, upon what conditions sha 
the certificates be granted, and who is the authority 
grant them? The P.P.A., through its committee, whi 
is composed of thoroughly practical professional pho 
graphers, would unquestionably be a suitable body. J 
it is difficult to see how it could do go satisfactorily, unl 
it put the candidate through a practical examination 
the different branches of the art in which they desire 
have certificates. This seems to us the only way + 


thing could be satisfactorily undertaken. When, for i 
stance, a candidate for an oOperator’s certificate is given 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1907, 
Edited by Grorcz E. Brown, F.1.C. 


Tue forty-sixth annual issue of Tue Bririsz JOURNAL 
Puotocraruic AtmaNac will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Aumanac reached a total of 1,616 pages, and 
the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before pub- 
lication. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1907 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of 


TurEe-Cotour PHorograpuic Prrtrg PRocESSES, 


and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. = 

The lines followed in the previous editions of the 
Armanac will be maintained in general, but in a number of 


particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1907 will I 
modified to make it more than ever the book of univers: 
photographic reference, 

The Atmanac for 1907 will appeal to photographers a 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical worl 
The standard matter and formule will be revised an 
added to where necessary, and, wherever practicable, ney 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


“* Important Noricr.—The attention of advertisers i 
specially directed to the an ouncement that the entir 
edition of the Atmanac (25,008 copies) will again be place 
in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 1, s 
as to be well in advance of the Christmas publishing season 


and the co-operation of advertisers to that end will be 
esteemed by the publishers, 
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| 
sitter to deal with in a strange studio, 
two or three experienced portraitists can 
his abilities as an operator in portraiture. 
cal tests might also be applied in other branches of the 
profession, and certificates granted under these conditions 
should certainly be valuable to those who obtained them, 
and they would be some guarantee of capability to those 
desirous of engaging their services. Yet, laudable as these 
qneasures are, we must yet confess that we cannot discern 
a prospect, at present, of their being carried out. The 
P.P.A., commendable as are its objects, has, up to the 
present, received but scant support from the profession 
generally, though the annual subscription is quite a 
nominal one. The offices are all honorary, and it cannot be 
‘expected that the committee can devote, personally, the 
necessary time from their own business to the practical 
F amination of candidates for certificates, even if a small 
fee were charged for the examination. If the Association 
‘yeceived better support, its funds would be larger and, 
‘possibly, something in the direction indicated might be 
‘done. However, as things are at present it seems to be out 
q the question altogether. ; 
_ Comments have been made, during the discussion, by 
‘some writers as to the status of many of the photo- 
-graphers who have become members of the P.P.A., and 
there are some grounds for them it may be admitted. But 
it must be remembered that the P.P.A. is a young body. 
When it was established all professionals were eligible 
and invited to join, and that is the case still. Such con- 
ditions of membership—inevitable in almost every new 
body which is at all broad in its aims and objects—will 
gradually be modified as time goes on, with the result 
‘that admission to the Association will become stricter 
than is af present the case. Yet such a change towards 
a higher status is necessarily a very slow one, and, in 
the meantime, perhaps the best comment which can be 
made on the remarks of those who complain of “ backyard 
“studio” men in the P.P.A., is that they should labour 
to keep this class in the minority. Yet the status of even 
a considerable section of members of the P.P.A. does not 
affect the question of certificates, for no one will question 
the ability of the Association to make up a competent 
examining committee should one be required. ; 
Yet it seems to us that no scheme of certification by 
examination, any more than the present one of investigat- 
ing references to past employers, can entirely suit the 


a committee of 
quickly sum up 
Similar practi- 


“wide range of circumstances to be found in photography. 


A certificate may be of the greatest assistance in labelling 


an operator or printer, but it cannot entirely supersede 


the investigation of the individual’s record. Ii sig) 0) 
doubt true, as some have said, that advertisements have 
been inserted for a first-class operator, and after an en- 


gagement made by correspondence the successful applicant 
finds, when he gets to the place, that the business, instead 
of being first class is only a third or fourth rate one where 
only very mediocre work is done. This is, naturally, very 
disappointing to him, since the value of a reference from 
such a place in the event of his applying for an engage- 
ment elsewhere is very small, and also an employer in 
giving a reference is apt to gauge the quality of an 
assistant’s work by his own, and that, if one may judge 
from the specimens to be seen in show cases and shop 
windows in many small country towns, is very poor indeed. 

Employers often complain that very incompetent men 
apply for situations; that is not at all surprising, seeing 
that with dry plates and ready prepared papers there is 
very little to learn so far as the production of fairly good 
negatives and making prints from them are 
cerned, yet that is quite a different thing from being a 
good operator. In the studio all this is really of minor im- 
portance. There, artistic ability in posing and lighting, 
together with tact in dealing with sitters, is the chief 
consideration, and it is these qualifications which so many 
who style themselves first-rate operators so sadly lack. 
In the wet collodion days there was so much more to be 
learnt than there is at present, but there were men then 
who could not produce an artistic picture, and some of 
these men are still unable to do so even with dry plates. 

Complaints are sometimes made by employers, when an 
assistant has been engaged, that he is incapable of pro- 
ducing work equal to the specimens he submitted when 
applying for the post, and suspicion is expressed that they 
were not his own work at all. In some instances that 
may possibly be the case, but it must not be forgotten 
that when a man is taking, say, a dozen to twenty negatives 
a week, it would be strange indeed if he did not get one 
or two presentable ones now and then, if only by a “ fluke,” 
and from these he would undoubtedly select specimens 
of his work. 

There is no question, as our advertisement columns each 
week show, that, at the present time, there is a large 
number of assistants out of employ. Yet we learn from 
high-class houses that, when they have to make a change, 
they have great difficulty in obtaining a first-class artistic 
operator of gentlemanly manners, with the necessary tact 
and skill to deal with their. high-class clientéle, although 
they pay more than double the salaries asked by so many, 
who style themselves first-class operators. 

With regard to the recent discussion, as a matter of 
fact, things remain very much as they were at the begin- 
ing of it. The suggestions that have been thrown out are, 
many of them, good, though the carrying of them out, 
under the existing condition of things, is, unfortunately, 
impracticable. 


con- 


Suerriip Photographic Society.—An agreement has been made 
between this society, the Nottingham Camera Club, and the moe 
and Leicestershire Photographic Society, whereby the forthcomifig 
_ exhibitions of the respective societies will follow each other, pictures 


being conveyed from one exhibition to the other free of cost to 
the several exhibitors. A collection of photographic portraiture, by 
Herr R. Dithrkoop, of Hamburg, brought together by the BrivisH 
Journan or Puorocrapny, will be shown at the 
Leicester exhibitions, . 


Sheffield and 


Mussrs. Methuen are publishing photographic copies of each of 
the great Folios of Shakespeare. Though facsimile reprints from the 
First Folio have been printed from time to time, there have been 
none, before the present edition, of the Second, Third, and Fourth. 
To scholars and lovers of Shakespeare the next best thing to possess- 
ing an original set of the Four Folios, at a cost of some £7,000, is to 
have the facsimile for something less than £4 4s. Messrs. Methuen 
have already issued the Third and Fourth Folios, and these will soon 
be followed by the Second. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF 
LATE MRS. JULIA 
H. H. HAY 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


BY ‘THE 
CAMERON AND 


CAMERON. 


Tux present exhibition at the gallery of the Brrrisn Jovurnat 
or PHorocrapny is of particular and absorbing interest. The 
visitor will probably leave it with mixed feelings, nevertheless. 
After the lapse of more than a third of a century, during which 
time the development of photography has entirely altered all 
but its bare principles, the portraits of this remarkably clever 
photographer win from us the same plaudits that we should 
pay to a fine work in an exhibition to-day—a work produced 
with apparatus and materials of adaptability and convenience 
undreamt of in Mrs. Cameron’s day. Forty years ago Sir John | 
Herschel wrote :—“ This last batch of your photographs is 
indeed wonderful, and wonderful in two distinct lines of per- 
fection.” In many respects the critic who is faced again by 
these monumental portraits, might repeat the dictum of the 
great Sir John, and not feel himelf to be stretching a point. 

Mrs. Cameron appears to have received encouragement in 
liberal measure from the great lights of her day, and that fact 
alone would afford her efforts an impetus denied to modern 
workers, who feel already the p'nch of competition, and whose 
results are no longer regarded as a kind of magical juggling with 
the forces of nature. Mrs. Cameron was practically alone. She 
certainly was a pioneer, and the eyes of scientific enthusiasts were 
turned towards her. It is not to be wondered at that she “ feit 
her position,” as the Saying goes. To run to her marital partner 
with each new negative all adrip with nitrate of silver and 
await his “ enthusiastic applause” is a thing that many a 
beginner has done since that day when photographers were few 
and far between. Stl] Mrs, Cameron admits to a weak snot ‘n 
the matter of fame :—“T] must confess that when those whose 
judgment I revered have valued and praised my works, my 
heart has leapt up like a rainbow in the sky,” which is rather 
a bad hash of the immortal lines, since Wordsworth never 
accused a rainbow of leaping up; but we know full well what 
the lady wished to express, 

The fact of her being a nioneer, however, may be regarded in 
one respect as having unfortunate results. 
into the unexplored tracts of picture-making by photography, 
it was not possible for her to make that artistic selection of 
subject matter which comes by inherited experience to workers 
in these times. Everything must be tried by her wonderful 
camera, and as a consequence much was tried that to-day, tried 
again, is found wanting. In view of such a work as “ The Three 
Fishers” we can do no more than admire the ingenuity with 
which the mise en scone ig prepared. The elaboration of the 
property fireplace is appalling, and the sweeping together of pots, 
pans and other utensils is harmfully obvious. What, exactly, 
the feebly-grouped quartette are doing, and which of them are 
the three fishers, if any, is not at all clear, and therefore the 
work must be said to fail in story-telling —presumably its chief 
Mission. It represents a fisherman leaning against a wall and 
sheltering a boy dressed in a very commonplace “ sailor’s suit,” 
These are to the right of the composition. To the left a little 
gifl kneels up in prayer to a woman whose head is bowed. Alt; 
all must have meant exemplary painstaking and patience in 
those days of long exposures; but its result leaves one quite 
cold. Possibly what it should conyey is the sentiment that men 
must work and women must weep—only, as it happens, the man 
is not working—at least, not at his trade—and the woman not 
obviously weeping. 

iAgain, in “The Five Foolish Virgins,” the passion for 
narrative that has been the downfall of all pictorial photo- 


Lured as she was 


graphers, has led this talented one into misfortune. On ¢ 
face Jf it, these five young ladies could not by any chance 
thought to resemble what five Oriental wenches at a weddis 
ceremony must have looked like two thousand years ago. § 
far realism is hopelessly out of the question, and whatever m, 
remain in a sort of symbolic idea of the parable is much 
grossly presented by these five posing ladies with their ba 
hair down for the occasion. It is a dismal group, with a tit 
strangely but unintentionally fit. 

So also in the “Nestling Angel.” If there are such thin, 

cameras: are not for them in this world, and there will probabl 
be but few amongst the angels hereafter. This figure is evel 
inch an earthly child: Pencil and paint may portray monste; 
and other things not indigenous to this planet ; but a monste 
that is photographed necessarily proclaims itself a bogus affa‘’s 
This is one of a sentimental kind, draped below the breast s 
as to eliminate all that anatomy missing in the genus cherubim 
common to ecclesiastical embellishments. Two fowl’s wings 
rescued from the kitchen, are arranged to droop over th 
shoulders from behind the head of the child; result, a nestlin 
angel. In a lesser degree “St. John the Baptist,” “The Kis 
of Peace,” and others, court also that wholesome flippancy whiel 
is the only criticism of things that miss their mark. Tf sucl 
things hava great intrinsic beauty their misjudged motive 
cannot hurt them. Thus, for all the costumery of Lancelot ané 
Guinevere, and the expressions that seem to miss altogether th 
strenuousness of the Arthurian legend, it must be admitted that, 
simply as two figures, these are beautifully posed. So with 
“The Angel in the House,” where the lighting and modelling 
are extremely good. This lovely subject would certainly meet 
with honours in an exhibition of modern work. “ The May 
Queen ” is a rustic in deportment; but as a rustic, and not as 
an embodiment of a Tennysonian idea, she is charming. But 
of King Arthur there must be few who could wax enthusiastie. 
He is entirely lacking in the nobility his character demands. 
His awful hand drawing a sword; his nineteenth century 
guard’s helmet, and all the rest of it, prove at once the height 
of Mrs. Cameron’s sanguineness and the shallowness of her 
experience in the matter of those artistic possibilities of photo- 
graphy which she thought so great ; but which have since rroved 
to be none. 

Where she was great was in her heads from life, taken simply 
for their own sakes and without Pictorial trivialities, such as 
entailed upon her long-suffering friend the holding of “my 
poker as his sceptre.” In her portraits of Carlyle she has done 
everlasting work. The Strength and subtlety of these manly 
achievements, and particularly of the full-face version, are 
beyond praise. Lighting so forceful has seldom, if ever, been so 
eloquent of the character of the subject, nor sacrificed so 
infinitesimally the tender half-tones by which modelling, like- 
ness, and completeness of effect are secured. 

Her Tennyson is softer in treatment ; but no less strong. It 
is the philosopher of “In Memoriam” rather than ihe poet of 
“The Idylls.” Introspective and remote in his bearing, he 
Seems to have paused in one of his lonely walks, bend‘ng his 
head as he pursues his train of thought. Joachim appears as & 
young man without a beard. The Joachim head is the only one- 
of the series where the definition is quite sharp. In this 
particular Mrs. Cameron was more remarkably a pioneer than 
in any other respect. Her son gives it that this diffusion was 


“a fluke”; but it is surely no fluke to recognise a pleasing; 
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ircumstance when it comes in the way. She herself says that 
swhen focussing and coming to something which to my eye 
y beautiful, I stopped there instead of screwing on the 


yas ver, ; Src i 
ens.” What more deliberate and artistic selection could pos- 
ibly be? Once seen always secured! That is scarcely fluking 


+ shows more than anything else the amount of original taste 
md independen: methods which together made up her talent. 
she earnt, for this little trick, only the opprobrium of the photo- 
aphic critic of that day. But what mountains of credit are 
lue to her for bringing about by extemporisation, the very 
uatity that fashion followers now attain at the cost of a Dal- 
meyer-Bergheim lens, and with a molehill of credit! 

; Tnteresting as one of the finest likenesses of the sitter is her 
Darwin, though pictorially it is unpretentious, as Le himself 
was. Compare his with the Joachim, which has the air of an 
appearance in public about it. The wild and unkempt Her- 
schel has a timorousness of eye and mouth bespeaking that 
humility which often is found in such scientific giants as Dar- 
win and he himself were. As a head “ Longfellow” is fine ; 
but the attitude is posey. His hand, which looks small, is too 
a his face, and is weakly held in the folds of what seem to be 
q 


masi-classic draperies. These, and the clothes in most of the 
portraits, are so scantily illuminated, that the heads, collars, 
and shirt-fronts are somewhat harshly cut out in tone. Even 
Joachim’s fiddle is suppressed in all but its highlights. 
Browning wears the same sham toga as does Longfellow. Jt 
was Mrs. Cameron’s handiest way of investing a poet in romance. 
His ordinary clothes weren’t good enough for him. The wonder 
js that such a man as Browning could submit. Three of his 


cooks, to be sure. 
charms of the simple and unaffected kind. 
the photographer has evidently been thinking of the Madonnas of 
the Carlo Dolci type; but the classic beauty of this head, and 
the hard and stony method of its treatment make it much more 
fit for a title from antiquity. 
of Miss Ellen Terry makes a decorative display of dark and light 
tones that is a triumph. 


fingers make an odd appearance over the lower margin of the 


picture, and would have been much better trimmed off. G. F-. 
Watts is robed in a loosely-fitting wrapper, the heavy folds of 
which are fussy and disturbing. 


In these heads, notwithstanding such minor drawbacks, Mrs. 


Cameron reached her highest point of merit, and became great. 
‘A few beautiful ladies’ heads, too, will maintain her reputation. 
Perhaps “Zoe” is the finest in posing and general style of pre- 
sentment. 
grapher stopped in the street and asked for a sitting. She 
looks more sadly and wistfully beautiful than the generality of 


It is said she was somebody’s cook whom the photo. 


“ Christabel ” is also a lovely head, full uf 
In “ Mary Mother ” 


Of a different style the portrait 


It is an irresistible portrait of an 
irresistible subject, and is one of the loveliest works in the 


gallery. 


Mrs. Cameron’s son is the Henry Herschel Hay Cameron, 
whose works are better known to us of this generation. A 
dozen or so excellent portraits by him show how g-od a thing 
it is for a photographer to have an artistic mother. He, also, has 
been fortunate in securing the portraits of many men and 
women of note. The Archbishop of Canterbury, G. F. Watts, 
Tennyson, and Browning, each of whom have signed their prints, 
S‘r Henry Irving as “ Beckett.” Lord Roberts, and others of 
less note are included in his contribution, and supplement the 
value and interest of this exhibition. F. ©. Tunney. 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


A Stand for the PocKet Spectroscope. 

De, F. Lown, of the firm of Carl Zeiss, Jena, 
‘designed a small piece of ‘apparatus to permit of the easier 
‘amd more convenient uso of the pocket spectroscope in labora- 


has 


tory work. As Dr. Lowe points out, the chief merit of the pocket 
spectroscope is not that is can be carried in the pocket, but 


that it can be applied to any surface or solution and the whole 
spectrum observed. With a view of holding test tubes and similar 


small glass vessels before the instrument, the stand shown in the 
figure has been designed It consists of the wooden standard G, 
provided with a metal table piece, in which the spectroscope rests 
and against which the test tube is firmly pressed. It is held firmly 
in place by ‘the piece, W, and the screw, K. The adjustments of 
the test tube holder permit of the tube being moved up and down 
and sideways, and the reflector, $8, provides for the illumination 
of the comparison prism, in case the spectroscope is provided w:th 
this latter. 

A—Two-colour Printing Process. 

The text of a German patent, that of Johann Karl Henberger, which 
is published in the current issue of “Photographische Industrie,’ 
forms another indication of the growing desire to produce simplified 
modes of obtaining colour prints. Though Herr Henberger usas 
only one paper support, his modus operandi leaves much to be 
desired, and the two-colour basis of the process excludes the repro- 
duction of a wide range of colours. The process consists in coating 
an ordinary piece of silver chloride printing paper with a film 
of indiarubber, and to this applying a coat of gelatine. The nega- 
tive to be printed yellow is made reversed, laid on the gelatine film 
of the paper, and exposure made as for silver paper. The print 
is washed in cold water for about half an hour, and is then given 
its yellow colour without drying by means of a 25 per cent. aqueous 
ammonia solution. The yellowing takes place through the uncoated 
paper (the back of the print), the print being fixed in frame and 
protected at the edges with strips of paper while the ammonia 1s 
applied. The action takes place in a few minutes; the print is 
then washed and dried. The gelatine surface is now sensitised with 
a ferro-prussiate mixture, and an image in Prussian blue obtained 
through the second negative. What novelty the process possesses. 
lies in the use of the rubber coat for isolating the second film from 
the first, but that it is a device which has been used in three-colour 
printing regularly in past years. 

Herr Worel on Dr. Smith’s Colour P.O.P. 

Several of the German papers publish an article by Herr Karl 
Worel, of Gras, relating his experience of the bleach-out paper shown 
by Dr. Smith before the Royal Photographie Society a month or 
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‘two ago, and now manufactured by him under the name “Uto.” 
Herr Worel, as one of the earlier experimenters in the bleach-out 
method of colour printing, has a right to be heard. He writes : 
““Uto’ paper has a reddish-black colour, which arises from two 
superimposed films, a red next to the paper, and a bluish-green above 
it. 
of hydrogen peroxide; the blue and yellow film is supplied in a 
sensitive state, the sensitiser, betrayed by its odour, being anethol. 
‘This ethereal oil affects, though only to a slight degree, the red 
film, for when the paper is exposed te light under glass it bleaches 
‘out almost to white, whilst if unprotected during exposure the red 
persists, even after an hour. In the first case the escape of the 


The red film needs to be sensitised in an oxidising solution 


| 
| 


anethol is delayed, in the second it is hastened by the heat, 

“Tt would be advisable to sensitise the red film more strongly, or 
the dye will not permit of this, to use amother which is hig] 
sensitive to anethol. It would then be possible to dispense w; 
the hydrogen peroxide altogether. 

“With fifteen minutes exposure at the most I obtained on “Ut 
paper in brilliant July sunshine copies of a transparency coloured 
oils, which were brilliant in all colours and gradations and true to t 
original. The prints are very simply fixed in immersion in. benac 
at 70 to 80 degrees.” 

Herr Worel’s conclusion is that the new paper opens a new fie 
in colour photography. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE work which a photographer is called upon to do in the photo- 
graphing of articles of manufacture for catalogue and illustration 
often involves knowledge of methods which are only learnt by experi- 
ence, and it may therefore be of advantage to those anxious to 
‘qualify themselyes for this growing branch of business if we reprint 
an article from “ Wilson’s Magazine,” in which Mr, Edward J. 
Davison writes of a few expedients found to be of value in practice. 


Photographing Bottles. 


When photographinz bottles and small articles, where it is desired 
to have a perfectly white ground, and where it is difficult to block 
out the background, an excellent way is to use a ground glass for 
the background and get the light through it from a window at 
the back. Where a window cannot be used, I arrange a mirror to 
reflect light upon the ground glass. 

The uprights supporting the ground glass must be free and clear 
between and have nothing to obstruct the light coming through the 
ground glass. Sometimes a background of white cardboard can 
be lighted from above, but the other is such a simple plan that I 
would advise its use. Where the oval or round surfaces of the 
bottles act as mirrors and reflect the angle bars of the skylight, a 
‘screen ef tracing cloth should be placed between the camera and the 
skylight to cut off these marks. This precaution is necessary in 
‘@ great variety of work, in order to avoid harsh high lights and 
images reflected into the articles thmeselves if they are polished. 
Do not try to do away with every high light, however, for that 
would leave a flat_looking print. 


Chinaware Bric-a-Brac. 

In making photographs of chinaware, 
small articles for commercial purposes, it is necessary to preserve 
the design, form, and details of the originals, 
which will accomplish this so well as an arrangement of movable 


arranged so as to show their valuable points. The illumination should 
be secured by light coming through tracing cloth. This will kill 
reflections and soften or obliterate shadows. 

Among the most difficult lines brought to the studio of the com. 
mercial worker, that requiring the largest amount of skill and 
patience is decorated china having a polished and oval surface. One 
must use an orthochromatic plate, of course, and sometimes a colour 
Screen. About the only light that can be used is a side or top 
light, or both, coming through tracing cloth. This will diffuse 
the light and prevent a patch of high light often right in the decora- 
tion. A streak of high light on the edge and handle of a cup and 
Saucer is an advantage. This Style of lighting will show a round- 
ness and softness not, obtainable in any other manner. If one is not 
familiar with the correct position for such articles, it is best to con- 
sulé some catalogue and find the standard method of presentation or 
display before attempting, and I would like to emphasise the neces- 
sity for sticking to standard positions with almost everything the 
commercial photographer gets in his shop. There is a right and 
wrong position for everything, and much time will be saved if the 
photographer finds out beforehand just what that is. For instance, 
a cup and saucer must show the back as well as front edge at the 
Sop, so that it must be tilted a little towards the camera, or the 


camera look down on it end the swinging 
perpendicular lines rectilinear. A lon 
camera are necessary for this work. 


back used to keep tl 
g-focus lens and Jong-belloy 


Silverware: Cut Glass. 

Where much silver or glassware is to be handled a stand wit 
movable shelves is a necessity, and the shelves should be hel 
on pins so that they can be placed at different distances apart. Fo 
cut-glass the finest light is a strong top light. This will give bri 
Hance to the facets and liven up what would otherwise be dul 
In some factories the pieces are dipped in whiting tinted a ligh 
grey before photographing. These shelves will do for silverware 
which should be photographed before receiving its polish; but thi 
can seldom be done away from the factory. A good method fo 
dulling bright spots is to rub the place with beeswax and then polisk 
with the hand. This is a simple remedy, and can be done easily 
and quickly with a little practice. 

When flat surfaces have inscriptions that do not show, it is 
good plan to rub into the engraving a black powder which jewellers 
use in their work. It will usua ly stick sufficiently well not t 
need anything mixed with it, When prints are to be made from 
negatives of coloured subjects and the darker colours are too thin in 
the negative, those parts of the negative can be tinted with blue 
aniline, but it is very skilful work. The colour is, of course, applied 
on the glass side. This dodge is old to most portrait workers, and 
enters largely into the retouching of commercial negatives of solid 
articles, such as metal ornaments and the like. 


Legal Work. 

This is a most unsatisfactory. class of work, for several reasons. 
One never knows when he will be called upon to go into court to 
testify, nor how much time will be consumed, so it is difficult to fix 
on a price that will justify. I have made a great many negatives 
for this class of work. A correct record should be kept of each 
exposure, showing the position of the camera, the exact locality of 
the place, ii outdoors, and the direction in which the lens was 
pointing. These details should be lettered in the negative, thus. 
“Looking N.E. at S.W., corner Sixth and Locust Streets, K. (0). 
Mo. Camera located fifty feet from lamp-post on S.W. corner (or, 
at S.W. corner). Taken on January 15, 1903, by .” Do 
not make a print from any legal negative until such data is shown, 
so as not to burden your mind with remembering these circum- 
stances; lawyers will usually accept such wording and waive a 
personal appearance in court. It is well not to remember anything 
except what the negatives show; it will save embarrassment in cross- 
questioning. Records of these exposures in legal work should be 
kept in a separate book for easy reference. Charge double the usual 
prices for this class of work as compared with ordinary negatives. 
If allowed witness fees, it usually takes more time to collect them 
than they are worth, so thai it is unwise to figure on anything except 
the price of the negative and so Many prints. One set of prints 
should have muslin back and top for insertion in the “pleadings.” 


Copying Documents: 
Another class of work 


requiring great skili is the photographing 
of indistinct and 


ilegible documents, T recall a case of this sort 
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hich took me several hundred miles from home, and the work con- 
sted in photographing two pages of a letterpress copybook. The 
ypies were in very faint blue typewriter ink, on a manilla-coloured 
Bee. The work had to be done in the private chambers of the 
sdgobefore whom ithe case had come, and I had to make use of what 
could in the way of a copying rack. I bought a number of rubber 
ands and a sheet of white cardboard, and put the white card under 
a Jeaf, leaving the back of the impression outward, as the ink was 
lainer there than when it came through the paper. The rubber bands 


rere used to hold the page flat and in contact with the cardboard. 
‘set the book up by a window, used a colour screen and orthochro- 


slates to hold the blue ink, and made my exposures. These 
e reversed negatives, of course. When I arrived home 18 x 22 
romicde enlargements made from the glass side of the original nega- 
ive, gave me a correct transcript in the print. With this ipeesmilaley, 
he negative set in a window and a strong reading glass I deciphered 
ach letter, and, as I was certain of it, traced it in its proper place 
m the enlargement. In two or three days’ time I had the document 
orrectly figured out, so that it could be plainly read. This is expert 
work, and should command a high price. 
: Furniture, 
pI have done s0 much work in this specialty and have become 
0 accustomed to working in all kinds of light that wherever possible 
[ prefer to work at the factory. If I have several windows to work 
I put tissue paper over them and work with ‘the light directly 


patic 
ave m 


q 
ind me The wails and ceiling should be white. Work well 
back into the room and the light will be more even. Use orthochro- 
matic plates and give full exposures, even to the point of over- 


timing. The lens for this work should not be less than 14 inches 


focus for plates 8 x 10.. The camera should be fixed to look down- 
ward on the furniture, so as to give the back edge of seats and 
couches. Furniture is usually photograp hed in the “rough,” or 
before it is polished. Generally 'the firm will have a catalogue to 
guide you in size and position. 

Tf one is careful in placing the background and works well away 
from windows, properly prepared, he will seldom have to do any 
blocking out. Where this is necessary tthe opaque made by Alvord 
is extremely useful. It is fine-grained, very soluble, and can be used 
in a pen for writing on glass or paper ant for lettering on the film 
side of a negative. Use a small butter plate, into which put some 
of the opaque from the pot, adding water enough ‘to thin it as thin 
as it will cover. This opaque dries quickly, and will never “pull” 
when going over it a second time. Where fine angles and small 
parts have to be plocked ovit a fine-pointed soft steel pen can be 
y, putting the opaque on the pen with the brush. If 
king on films and wish to number them, you can do so 
oid side, and this is an advantage where one is not 
lettering backwards. One way is as easy to me as 
another. Never use India ink in blotting out, as it will crack when 
it is dry. It is not necessary to block out the entire negative, as 
yellow or red cover paper can be cut out and pasted on the negative 
to cover the parts left from the opaquing. Some photographers make 
an untoned print carefully cut round the object and fit this on the 
negative, but it does not equal the other method. To keep your 
opaque from. spreading on the negative and getting on the figure, use 
a lead pencil, going around the subject; this gives a surface which 
will repel the opaque. Straight lines can be done with pen and a 


ruler. 


perfect 
you are Wor. 
on the cellu 
an adept at 


used 


FREE ENLARGEMENT FRAUDS. 


‘Oxt of the cleverest skits of the free portrait business as worked 
by Tanquerey and his imitators appeared some year or two ago in 
“Judy,” in whose columns the foibles and follies of the day have 
constantly come in for good-natured ridicule. This lampoon The 
Professional Photographers’ Association have reprinted from the 
pages of “Judy” as a separate sheet, and the reprint is one which 
we hope every one of their members will keep in his possession, for 
m the event of his town being invaded by the free portrait canvassing 
“swindlers no better object for the shop window could be found. 
Photographers have reason to be grateful to “Judy” for its humor- 
ous skit, the text and illustration of which we are taking the liberty 
af reproducing. : 


THE ROTTENOTINT PORTRAIT 
Is the Most Marvellous Offer Ever Offered. 
SIX-SHILLING PORTRAIT FOR EIGHT 
THREE HALF PENCE. 
Send ALL AT ONCE, 
To readers of “ Judy.”—The Editor is still completing arrangements 
whereby readers can obtain 


A AND 


A LARGE FULL-SIZE ROTTENOTINT PORTRAIT, 
superbly packed in pale blue paper, and secured with pink twine, for 
‘the small sum of Eight Shillings and Three-halfpence Post Free on 
receipt of Six Shillings and Sixpence. 
HOW TO OBTAIN THE WONDERFUL PORTRAIT. 
' All you have to do is to send all at once Nine Shillings and Nine- 
pence, together with your Dog Licence and Birth Certificate. We 
do the rest. In sending, please state whether for hot or cold climate. 
{ THE FRAME ALONE 
is worth One and Fourpence (27ft. by 31ft.), with full directions how 
to use it. Testimonials from all the leading Physicians in Drury 
Lane. Write your name and address plainly in ink (red preferred) 
and send us Eleven Shillings and Three-Halfpence to cover postage. 
If, after reading this, you fail to understand the price, send us 
another Shilling and Sixpence. The portrait will not be sent unless 
desired. 

The Rottenotint is a silent process known only to the Artist. 


“Truth” has given me notices for ‘years. : 

Two portraits for Three Shillings and One Halfpenny. 

Specimens can. be seen at the Offices on payment of Seven Shillings 

and Sevenpence. 

The “Morning Leader” 

Agents wanted Five Minutes 
SAMPLE OF WORK. i 


says: ‘Oh, rot!” 
after Portraits are received. 


Mr. Tanquerey, the well-known Inventor. 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 


Dear Judy,—Rottenotint to hand this morning. The frame still 
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‘works a little stiffly, but that, no doubt, is a fault which time alone 
will rectify. The portrait, itself is marvellous. Who is it?—O. 0. 

Dear Judy,—The Rottenotint has vot yet arrived, but I gather that 
it will be here now shortly. The engine has been repaired, and no 
‘further breaks-down on the line are anticipated. In order to avoid 
delay this end, I have arranged to have it conveyed from the railway 
‘in a closed vam.—Yours hopefully, Smith. 

Dear Judy,—I have your Rottenotint of the 2lst inst., for which 
Please accept my heartfelt thanks! Will you please say whether it 


should be boiled in hot or cold water? I have looked it up 
Nuttall’s, but can find no reference to it.—Yours truly, A. 8. §. 

Dear Judy,—My wife and I have now returned after the long 
voyage recommended by medical experts, and are, therefore, qt 
prepared to receive Rottenotint. Wire as soon as dispatched, 9 
hope for the best.—Yours confidently, Thos. Jay. 

Dear Judy,—Rottenotint almost arrived. We can hear it at the: 
of the street. Many, many thanks! Thanks! Awfully oblige 
Delighted, in fact! Thanks !—Flo, 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF ENGRAVINGS, 
HALF - TONES. 


ESPECIALLY RELATING TO 


From ‘ TheWnland Printer.” 


Iw the course of these researches* it has been found that the work 
‘has been extended and made more laborious than ordinarily neces- 
sary, because there were no tables giving data as to screen pitches, 
unit areas, diagonal pitches, dot diameters, dot areas, white and 
‘black dots relation to unit area, etc., available. 

Out of these disadvantages have grown Tables G and H. These 
will enable anyone to make various comparisons without having 
Tecourse to many detailed calculations, and in some instances with. 
out making any whatever. They are arranged to save the time of 
‘the busy worker who turns out large quantities of work per day 
and who is deserving of far more recognition than is usually 
accorded him. 

When one considers the minutize of the various dimensions that 
he almost unconsciously deals in, the degree of perfection attained 
as almost marvellous. It is thought, however, that the process-man 


MINUTES IN THE ACID 


‘a x 20 
T ~ 


WHITES: 


DIAMETERS 
DEPTHS 


Fig 16.—Showing change in size and depths of 110-line engravings, 
Figs 9, 10, and 11, tabulated in Table F and shown in Fig. 17. 

will find the tables more serviceable if some explanation is given | 

as to the origin of the various values, as well as a concise definition | 

of what they mean. In Table G are given the following values for 

various lines per inch :— 

Lives per Linea, Unter (No. 1 of Fig. 18).—This has to do 
wholly with the number of lines found on the screen or the engray- 
ing within any given standard dimension. Among English-speaking | 
peoples, the number of separate lines in each inch is used. The 
other unit is the centimetre of the metric system of measures. 
(There are 2.54cm, in lin. and -5937in. in each centimetre.) 
lines per lineal unit, as ordinarily used, 
inch, and they consist of the numbers given in Table G. The 
principal standard screen numbers are listed. Of course, special 
rulings are frequently made, and it should be stated that these 
researches and the tables, diagrams, and illustrations used are all 


=) 
i= 
@ 


* The previous articles from “The Inland Printer” have appeared in the B.J.P 
for April 27, June 8, and June 29, 
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Note.—No. 11: 


White dot clear Spaces are the same as the 
dot diameters. 


Fig, 18.—Illustrated Glossary of Half-tone Engraving Terms. 
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ased on screens in which the two sets of lines are displaced 
Qdeg.; other angled screens require special investigations. If 
here is any question as to the lines per inch of any half-tone 
tint, they can be easily counted by simply placing a rule over it 
nd, with the aid of an eye-glass, counting the lines in a quarter 
fan inch, which, multiplied by four, will give the number per inch. 
liould the basis of comparison be din. or 1-10in., the number should 
e multiplied by 8 or 10. A very convenient half-tone screen 
ndicator is published by the Suffolk Engraving and Electrotyping 
iompany, of Boston. 

Screen Prrcu (No. 2 of Fig. 18).—The distance from the centre 
f one line to the centre of an adjacent one is known as screen 
itch. It is expressed as a fraction of the unit, either an inch or 
entimetre. It is the shortest distance between the centres of any 
ontiguous dots. At sixty-five lines per inch the value would be 
65in., approximately 1-25.6cm. In the tables the value is expressed 
n decimal parts of an inch, as .01538, which is the equivalent of 
bin. This value is found by dividing 1 by the lines per inch, 


TIO LINE 
“ENAMEL” DOTS 


“whites,” as the white dots (0) of the shadows will ordinarily take 
care of themselves. The depth in the shadows cannot be accen- 
tuated beyond that interrelation which recognises the depths of 
the various portions of an engraving as being about propgrtional 
to the intensity of the light reflected from the corresponding portion 
of the subject. 

Unir Area (No. 5 of Fig. 18).—One of the most important 
factors in determining the tonal relations of an engraving is that 
of the interrelated areas of dot faces. This decides largely how 
much “colour” is present in the different parts of a plate, and 
on it depends the quality of brilliancy, when the relation of dot 
area to unit area is considered. Without comparing the relation 
of dot areas to some unit, they are meaningless and of little value. 
Unit area is not the same for all lines, and it is found by squaring 
the screen pitch, or, in other words, by multiplying the screen 
pitch by itself. Unit area may also be defined as the area of a 
unit square (No. 4 of Fig. 18) whose sides are equal to the screen 
pitch, and when one side is multiplied by the other one will give 


MINUTES IN THE ACID 


|“WHITES” 


1 
THE DIMENSIONS GIVEN. 


ARE DIAMETERS. 


Fig. 17.—Showing change in size of 110-line dots of Figs. 9, 10, and 11, and Table F, and Fig. 16. 


Which, in technical language, means that the decimal equivalent of 
such a fraction is the reciprocal of the number of lines per inch. It | 
Is necessary to know this in order to calculate unit area, and there- 
from determine the percentage value of black or white of any given 
size of dot. 

Disconat Prron (No. 3 of Fig. 18).—This 
distance from the centre of one dot to the centre of another in a 
diagonal direction. It may also be said to be the greatest distance 
between the centres of any two contiguous dots. It is found by 
squaring the screen pitch and taking two times this amount and 
extracting its square root. In short, it is ./p*+p?, wherein the 
letter p stands for screen pitch. It is useful when one desires to 
establish the printing quality of the black dots (@)in the “ whites.” 
In the stance of a 65-line screen, the diagonal pitch becomes 


20 2 
6365 OF J 01538" + .01538? = J 000473 = .02175. 


The Printing quality may be considered as applying only to the 


dimension is the | 


the area. Assuming 65 lines per inch, one multiplies 1-65in. by itself 
and finds the product (.01538 x .01538) to be .0002365 square inch. 


é 1 
(In the metric system unit area would be dng CM X oFe or 
.039 x .039, which gives .00152 square centimetres.) The unit of 


measurement for the areas is taken as the 1-10,000,000th of a square 
inch, This is done because the carrying along of the ciphers 
becomes an unwieldy process, and instead of using .0002365, it is 
less complex to only use the integers and let 2,365 represent unit 
area at 65 lines per inch. Since the dot areas are also given in 
terms of the same unit, they may be compared at once. 

“ Covrrtne ” Dor.—This term is an improvised one that indicates 
the theoretical diameter to which the white dot (0) of the shadows 


} would have to be increased to an imaginary size so that four dots 


would meet at the centre of a unit square (shown at 6 of Fig. 18), 
and thereby entirely cover a unit square. The diameter of such 
a “covering” dot will be the same as the diagonal pitch. 

The highest percentage values given in Table H indicate the 


vel) 
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portion of the combined area of four cove 
the boundary lines of 
each “covering” d 
portions are said 


ring dots that falls within 
a unit square. Since a part of the area of 
lot falls over a similar part of another dot, these 
to overlap, and the amount of the overlapping 
within a unit square is the excess beyond 100, of the highest per- 
centage values given in Table H. 

In Table H, which is combined with Table G, are given the 
following values for various diameters of dots and different 
screens, which are arbitrarily selected :— 

Dot Dramerer (7 of Fig. 18).—This refers to. the diameters of 
dots, whether white or black, and it is approximately found from 
inspection of Fig. 7 for 65, 110, and 150 lines per inch at any 
assumed time in the acid, or by direct examination with a micro- 
Scope that has a screen reading at least to .002in., from which it 
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Dor Arua (No. 8 of Fig. 18).—This represents the actual printi 
face, and it is found by squaring the dot diameter 
plying by .7854; briefly, d2 x .7854, in which d represents ~ 
diameter. Dot areas of from 5 to 15 are so small as to be practica 
e to the naked eye of even an expert, 
represent black dots in the “whites,” 


and mul 


When th 
their presence in a pri 


is only indicated by a slight overcasting shade, whic 
the uninitiated, would appear like “nothing at all.” A ¢ 
.0025in. has an area of 49—what? It is 
around to say 49 ten-millionths of a square inch. Why not 5 
and honour the memory of Fox Talbot, the celebrat 
who did such pioneer work in the production of pri 
rom photographs? He was born in 1800 and died 


a long w 


the unit of area. 


20 


ge asco 


i 
I 


Fig. 19.—Showing conventional 
Tables A and B. 


if the diagonal distance was used. 


is not difficult to estimate to .00lin. and to half-thousandths of an 
inch.* Direct examination guards against the modifying effect 
of a considerable variation in specific gravity and temperature of 
the acid. In Table H the dot diameters are given in thousandths 
and half-thousandths, which are sufficiently close for practical 
work, as inspection of the changes in percentages for half-thou- 
sandth variations in diameters will show. For the finest. screens 
the variation should be in quarter-thousandths. If one has a 
certain area and wishes to know what dot diameter will be its 
equivalent, it is only required to divide the area by .7854 and 
extract the square root of the quotient. From the column of dot 
areas in Table H one can approximate the dot diameter for a given 
area by selecting the area that comes the nearest to the one in 
question and noting the corresponding diameter. 


* Sereens of .001 inch are easily procured. 


form of dots, depth, diameter, and side action of 11 
The clear spaces are not diagonal, consequently the relatior 


cs, 


PERCENTAGE RELATION (Nos. 9 
proportion that dot area bears to 
tional part of the whole, and is 
the numerator and the unit area 
The decimal equivalent of such a 
the dot in question is a white o 
be in white; if a black dot (@), it 


O-line engraving, Fig. 2, Tabulated in 
n of depth to clear space is greater than 


and 12 of Fig, 18).—This is’ the 
unit area. It is always a frac- 
ound by taking the dot area as 


as the denominator of a fraction. 


fraction is the value given. “If 


me (0), the percentage value will 


will be in black. The difference 


between the given percentage and 
Suppose a .0025in. diameter black 
a percentage of 2.07 of black, if 


under this condition the white would be re 


2.07 or 96.93 per cent. Shoul 
the names “black” and “white” 

These percentages are given in 
150, and 200 lines per inch, and 
the probable values for other lines 


00 will always give the converse. 
dot (@),at vo lines; this shows 
a black dot is in question, and 
presented by 100, minus 


da white dot (0) be under comparison, 
would be transposed. 
Table H for 50, 65, 85, 100, 110, 


one can approximate therefrom 
per inch. 
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Crear Space (Nos. 10 and 11 of Fig. 18).—The space from which 
material has been removed between the edges of any two 
fjacent printing surfaces is called a “clear space.” It is used, in 
germining the printing quality of relief engravings, in conjunc- 
on with the depth to which the material has been removed. For 
e “whites” it is found by subtracting the dot diameter from the 
agonal pitch. This is given in the table for the same screens as 
e percentages. In the case of a 65-line screen and a .002in. 
ameter dot, the clear space is .01975in. If this is divided by the 
pth, and he quotient is taken as the denominator, and 1 as the 
mmerator of a fraction, and the fraction is then expressed decimally, 
yalue indicative of the printing quality will be found. If one 
nould care, as a matter of academic interest, to ascertain this 
r the white wots of the shadows, one would consider the clear 
ace as identical to the dot diameter, and proceed as above. 
able I. gives the printing quality for various depths and clear 
aces. 
Excuse Derry (No, 13 of Fig. 18).—This is not given in the 
ible, but the theoretical depth based on the side action in flat 
ching is approximately one-half of the reduction in diameter 
fa given dot that has taken place subsequent to a previous 
bservation. Suppose at an examination a certain set of @ dots 
asured .006in. in diameter on the “enamel,” and at another 
xamination they were .004in. smaller, leaving them but .002in. 
jameter: theoretically the depth would be one-half of the whole 
eduction, or .002in. For the black dots this theoretical depth is 
90 small, as shown in Fig. 16, but for the smallest O dots it is 
pproximately accurate. These deductions are based on depth 
leasurements of Figs. 9, 10, and 11, given in Table F. They are 
Iso shown in “ Pictorial” graphic curves of Fig. 16, wherein 
iferent conditions of time of etching, dot diameters, dot areas, 
alculated and measured depths are illustrated; and in Fig. 17 
he same data are presented in four-dot sets, numbered from 1 to 
2 (inclusive), similar to Fig. 16, showing their relation to unit area. 
Fig. 18 is an illustrated glossary of the various terms used in the 
ourse of these articles, showing eighteen small figures, which it 
s thought will materially assist the reader. 
Fig, 19 shows the calculated relation o: depth to “clear space ” 
ft the data of Table A. The clear space is not in a diagonal 
lirection. es 


(To be continued.) 


Patent Dews. 


—— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
'Photo. Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between August 

0 and 25. 

JameRss.—No. 18,690. Improvements relating to photographic 
cameras. Reginald Herbert Payne, 111, Hatton Garden, Lon- 
don, E.C. 

JoLour Prorocrapuy.—No. 18,741. Improvements in colour photo- 
graphy. Albert Davies, 24, Southampton Buildings, London, 
E.C. 

Dark Stipes.—No. 18,756. Improvements in the construction and 
manipulation of dark slides. John Martin Jones, 14, Mellor 

Road, Prenton, Birkenhead. 

CInrmaTocRaPHs.—No. 18,962. Improvements in cinematograph 
projectors, cameras, and like machines. William Cecil Jeapes, 
and Percy Henry Bastie, Greenland Place, Camden Town, Lon- 
don, N. W. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

Conovr PuorogrsrHy.—No, 16,104, 1905. The invention has for its 
object to provide improved means for producing pictures im 
colours. All the colours are obtained from a single ordinary 


or original negative. A colour screen or filter is interposed be- 
tween the colour-sensitive plate or film in the camera and the 
object to be reproduced in colours. No special colour-sensitive 
plates or screens are required; any colour-sensitive plates pro- 
curable in the market at the present moment are suitable. In 
order to obtain first-class results the original negative must be 
fully exposed and developed to a good density, the densities 
(representing colour in monochrome) should preferably be as 
nearly as possible as follows:—White in the original scenes 
should be opaque in negative, blue in the original scenes should 
be semi-opaque in negative, green in the original scenes should 
be middle density in negative, yellow in the original scenes 
should be middle density in negative, red in the original scenes 
should be faint density in negative, black in the original scenes 
should be clear glass in negative. The scale of colour in the 
monochrome negative can be obtained in any desired ratio or 
intensity according to the requirements of the operator. For 
instance—supposing the commercial Lumitre “B” plates are 
being used, and the scale of colour in the monochrome negative 
is required as above stated, the operator in this case would 
employ a deep yellow or light orange red screen interposed be- 
tween the colour-sensitive plate or film in the camera and the 
object to be reproduced in colours, so that the image formed 
by the lens on the colour-sensitive plate is screened with the 
required colour during exposure, and if the exposure has been 
fairly correct, then in developing the plate (in the ordinary 
manner) it will be seen that the colour screen has cut down the 
blue rays of the spectrum, making the density representing the 
“blues” in the monochrome negative not so dense as the parts 
of the monochrome negative representing the whites. The 
same will be noticed in the greens and yellows, they being of 
density different from the blues. The reds will only have a 
faint action on the colour-sensitive film, and will be therefore 
of faint density, next to black which has no density. We shall 
now have a negative as required. On the other hand, supposing 
the scale of colour in monochrome negative is required ‘to be 
reversed, i.e., white; opaque, blue, faintest density; green, 
middle density; yellow, middle density; red, strongest 
ensity next to white; black, clear glass. A fresh 
Lumiére “B” colour-sensitive plate would be employed, 
but in this case a different colour screen must be used, namely, 
a strong red, but not sufficient to stop out all the blue rays of 
the spectrum. In developing this plate the whites will be 
opaque; blues, faintest density (through the red screen cutting 
off as much as desired off the blue rays of the spectrum) ; yellows 
and greens, middle density; reds, strongest density (next to 
whites), the red screen in this case accentuating the reds on the 
colour-sensitive plate. In this manner by using different colour 
screens for the result aimed at any desired scale of colour in 
monochrome in the negative can be accomplished. The results 
can be modified by using different brands of plates. The densities 
of the negative play an important part, but practically any 
clear good negative can be printed from. If the scale of grada- 
jon in the negative is altered (presuming that blue is the 
faintest density in this case) then the positive must be printed 
accordingly. Presuming the existence of such a negative or one 
as near as possible as first described above, a red positive is first 
made by any known colour process printed from the negative, 
aking care that only the clear portions of the negative (repre- 
senting black) and the most faint density (representing the reds) 
only are printed. This red positive (from the second operation) 
is revistered in close contact with the same negative and a fresh 
positive is printed again in yellow, or green (by any known 
colour process) on another surface until the middle density only 
is printed. A red positive is made first and then superimposed 
on the same negative before printing the next colour (yellow 


or green), because the red posi 
shield, so that it will block ou 


ive is required to act as a light 
the red density in the negative 


and prevent it from printing again on the next colour, unless 


the colours happen to blend, w 
density of the negative will 
impure or mixed colour or co 


rhen of course the gradation and 
step in and give the required 
ours. We now have a red and 


yellow (or green) positive, each picking out its own colour and 


EEE. 


| 
| 
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mixture of colours, 
and yellow (or ‘green) 
In register with the , 
(blue) by any known e 
(or green positive) serv 
densities from 
iree positives in red, blue and yellow ( 
each positive picking out its own colour according to the den’ 
of the negative, and to make a picture from t 
as possible in colour to the original scene. 
any positive shield, or shields) 
black from the same negative (to give black 
ol negative), and when «we superimpose and register the red, 
yellow (or green) and blue positives (or in any suitable order 
or degree of colour) on the monochrome positive the picture will 
be a complete triad of colour, the monochrome print giving the 
black, and the red, blue and yellow (or green) positive, giving 
I the other colours and mixture of colours when registered and 
Superimposed on each other, As an alternative method instead 
of printing the positive light shield or light shields in colour by 
any of the known colour processes they may be made in mono- 
chrome from the one negative on a thin transparent material, 
the same being superimposed and registered in contact with the 
negative when printing the colour positives as already described ; 
or negatives can be printed from the light shield (or shields), and 
used as in two, three, or multi-colour work. For instance, the 
light shields may be printed on yery thin celluloid films. coated 
with a suitable bromide or ch oro-bromide emulsion, These 
films are then printed as described, and are developed like 


a 
lantern slide positive in monochro 


me, and when fixed, washed, 
and dried, are employed in the same way as the coloured light 


shields to obtain the minus colours irom the one negative. 
As a guide for printing the light shields to the correct opacity 
in the one hegative, it is well to place a colour chart (or steh 
like) if red, blue and yellow, so as to be included on the edge 
of the original negative when exposing the negative in the 
camera, By printing or washing out the colour, or developing 
the positive light shields ‘to the visual opacity, more certain acu 
perfect colour rendering can be obtained from the one negative. 
Or instead of a colour char being placed by the side of the 
object to be photographed we can pla 
of transparent colours, and suitably 
material within the edge of a dark slide in a suitable position 
so that they are exposed during the time of exposure, and act 
in a similar manner to a co our chart. When it is desired to 
produce several coloured pictures or images, as above, each of the 
positives above mentioned is used as a negative from w 
is printed a monochrome negative. 
having been developed and iy 


» 


ce a small colour chart 
graded on transparent 


hich 
These monochrome negatives 
ated in the usual manner are 
used for printing any desired number of corresponding posi 
which are dyed or inked with the 
known colour process, and are subsequently used for super- 
position to form coloured pictures or images as above set forth. 
In some cases the colour effect may be obtained by superposing 
one or more positives printed in colour, and one or more negatives 
also printed in different colours for animated pictures or other- 
wise. In some cases, having obtained two negatives in mono- 
chrome from the same negative, a positive of intermediate density 
tay be obtained, or a negative of intermediate density may be 
printed through a positive, and a negative obtained from the 


ives 
requisite colours by any 


We have simply to superimpose the red 
positives on each other and place them 
same negative and print the next density 
olour process in blue, the red and yellow 
ing as light shields to prevent other 
printing in the wrong colour. We shall have now 
or green) respectively, 
sity 
le negative as true 
We print (without 
a light monochrome positive in 
k in clear portion 


original negative and superimposed. For producing animated 
pictures in colours a series of negatives (at equi-distance as near 
as possible) is made on a colour-sensitive surface and through 
a suitable colour screen. The films for use in cinematographic 
reproduction in colour are prepared by first producing the usual 
series. of negaltives on a senisitive surface (preferably on a 
colour-sensitiye film, and through a suitable colour-screen), and 
then by sucessive printing and masking in .the manner described, 
producing from the simgle set of negatiy 


es one or more sets of 
positives or negatives either side by 


side on one film or on 
Seperate films, each corresponding to some particular gradation 
or range of gradation in the original set of negatives, the pro- 
jection in colour on the screen from the sets of coloured positives 


taking place by any known colour process, Or a revolving 


prism may be used to present two or more images on the exhi 


ing screen at the same time in different colours and superimpos 
or we may transmit coloured rays from the barl: of the film 
plate to act as colour sources instead of the usual screens 
front, between or behind the lens or lenses. Films for anima 
pictures may also be printed from blocks or light shields, 
positive film containing the colour positive being exhibited 
the screen in the usual manner. For producing photo-mechani 
blocks from one negative the process is as follows:—A col 
image is made by superimposing colour positives on a black a 
white or a monochrome print in colour as above described, a 
the colour picture then photographed again in the usual many 
through colour screens, and from the resulting negatives, bloc 
are made in the usual manner. Or light shields may be turn 
into and used as printing blocks, or a block or blocks from 4 
original negative can be set up in the printing machinery 
in usual practice, and the light shields caused to come in 
contact with the block or blocks at certain parts, the colour 
inks alternating in different colours. The light shields wh 
used as blocks are minus colours through being printed in ¢ 
first instance to certain densities of the original negative, aj 
as is well known io photographers, the minus colours in a blo 
are depressed (do not absorb or take up much or any colour 
ink), whilst the major colours in the same block are raised ( 
relief) and take up the ink only in these parts or vice versa 5 
will therefore be very easily seen that through only printing + 
certain densities from an original negative, we are creating ] 
the assistance of light shields, minus colours from the one origin 
negative, and therefore each light shield in itself will be 
minus colour to its fellow, and can be used in the usual way fe 
block making and printing in multi-colours. Instead of coloure 
inks, the blocks may be printed from by electricity under Pater 
No. 27243 of 1897 granted to W. Friese Greene. For advertisi 
ments, posters, etc., the negative can ibe retouched if necessar 
by hand in certain parts to accentuate or leave out unrequire 
colours (density and gradation in the negative or light shields 
from which negative any number of negatives can be made i: 
various colours for mechanical or other printing. W. N 
Lascelles Davidson, 20, Middle Stree , Brighton. 


SrEeREoscoprs.—No. 23,591, 1905. The invention consists of ; 


reflecting stereoscope of the kind in which whilst one view i 
observed directly the other is seen by reflection in a mirror 0 
which the plane is approximately equally inclined to each 0 
the two picture plates, consisting of two panels forming ¢ 
dihedral angle, and between which is arranged a frame or table 
placed in the plane of the bisector of the sax angle and bearing 
on one side of its upper part a mirror or a totally reflecting 
prism, one of the panels of the angle, that which faces the back 
of the mirror, carrying the erect s ereoscopic view, while the 
other panel, opposite the reflecting surface of the mirror, bears 
the reversed view; the reversed view may be arranged either 
top to top with the erect view, or with the horizon lines on the 


at) 


iG at BIG 2 
same level, and both cut the hinge of the 


angle perpendicularly 
at the same point. 


The arrangement shown in Fig. 1 supposes 
that the two stereoscopic pictures are looked at in which the 
two lines of the horizon are both perpendicular to the hinge 
and intersect the hinge at the same point. The first picture 
is placed in its ordinary direction as shown, by the letters L P 
on the plane A to the right of the dihedral angle for instance; 
the picture can be regarded directly by the right eye repre- 
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sented in the diagram by a dot. The other stereoscopic picture, 
that is to say the reversed leit picture is placed on the lett 


panel B of the angle, the corresponding points of the t 


wo pictures 


peing aligned to perpendiculars drawn to the hinge of the 
dihedral at the same point of the said hinge. In the bisecting 
plane C is placed, on the left face of the same and on the upper 
part, a mirror @ in which the observer can see by reflection, by 


means of the left eye, represented by a cross, the reversed left 


stereoscopic picture. The reversed picture is again reversed 
by the mirror, and its actual image thus combines with the right 
picture LP seen by the right eye inthe plane A. In the arrange- 


eyes one at one side and the other at the other at + 
the bisecting piece C, but both at the same side 


ment adopted in Fig. 2 the stereoscopic pictures are arranged 
top to top. In this case the observer will not have his two 


he other of 
of the said 


bisecting piece as indcated by the dot and the cross, and in such 
a manner that the left eye can easily see the reversed picture 


by reflection, while the right eye bears directly on 
the right way up. In this theoretical figure in 


the picture 
which the 


bisecting mirror has been given a great expanse for the sake 


of clearly defining its position there is supposed ito 


France. 


be in front 


of the right eye an opening b giving passage to the rays of light 
to this eye. Leon Pigeon, Rue Millot et Dijon (Cote d'Or), 


The following complete specification is open to public mspection 


efore acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 


ORTABLE APPARATUS.—No. 18,345. Apparatus for 
photographers. Schmict. 


Exhibitions. 


ne 


travelling 


C. F. INSTON’S PHOTOGRAPHS IN LIVERPOOL. 


fz. C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., is giving the seventh of the series of “ one- 
han” shows held this summer at the rooms of the Liverpool Amateur 


hotographic Association. It was he who started these sh 


ows, chiefly 


mith a view to stimulating interest in pictorial photography in Liver- 
00, and the great success attained has fully justified the effort 
ghich has been made. In the present show 104 frames are hung, 


he majority being 12 x 10 and 15 x 12 bromide enlargeme: 


nts, framed. 


n the passe-par-tout style. These are the backbone of the collection, 


ll are hand camera work, and the variety of subjects, st 
lock scenes, landscape, river studies, figure studies, etc. 
ll comes alike to Inston. He has “an eye for a picture,’ 


Teet scenes, 
; show that 
> and, what, 


s more, when he has got it he knows well how to enlange, mount, 
ind frame it, so that the whole thing becomes complete and satisfying. 


When Alvin Langdon Coburn took Liverpool dock scenes 
or his one-man show in April, he was supposed to 
he last pictorial effect to be obtained on such subjects. 
nay now breathe again. Inston has shown that there are 


on purpose 
have seen 
Liverpoo! 
still “dock 


enes” left, and No. 20, “The Black Sail,” and No, 42, “The 
Barge,” are fine examples of the class of work which can be found 
m abundance, if one knows how to see it, the latter being a by no 


Means unimportant item. Many old prize-winners are 
mn the walls, the well-known “Whence and Whither,” 
Storm. Rising,” two of the author’s most important work 
ho means the least pleasing. ; 
_Inaddition to the larger work, there is a series of some 
Plate platinotypes of very fine quality and tone. Al 
developed with Inston’s own formula, and are a very 
part of the show. : 


© be found 
and “The 
s, being by 


thirty half- 
these are 
interesting 


Some eighteen frames, figure studies in the byways and back 
streets of Liverpool, demonstrate in a most striking manner the 


simplicity of picture making with such subjects, and Ins 


‘on’s special 


Benius for arrangement, lighting, and “moment of exposure ais 
howhere better seen than amongst these; they are wel 


worth the 


careful study of those interested in this line of pictorial photography. 
There are a few, some twenty or so, which are stand camera work. 
These are chiefly portraits; all the remainder are snap-shots, with a 
hand camera, and when one sces the variety of subjects so success- 
fully rendered one must wonder why a stand camera is ever used, 
except for architecture and portraiture. 

Inston is not only to be congratulated on the very high pictorial 
and technical excellence of his own show, but also on the effect his 
secretaryship has had on the work of the Liverpool Society, which 
latter has advanced by leaps and bounds during the past year. 

CG. Tuurstan Horanp, F.R.P.S. 


ROYAL CORNWALL POLYTECHNIC SOCIETY. 


The seventieth exhibition of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 
Society was opened at Falmouth on Tuesday, September 4. Several 
divisions of the exhibition show a distinct falling off in the number 
of the entries, while others show an increase. Unfortunately the 
photographs are fewer in number than at the last exhibition, but 
the average quality is much higher. There is a large proportion of 
bold and striking work, and the general impression is that of a 
good and instructive collection of photographs. 

The portrait and figure section is very strong. There are nearly 
forty entries, and not more than two or three pictures that can be 
adversely criticised. Although a moderate proportion of the portraits 
are professional work there is very little of the conventional studio 
portraiture, with its artificial accessories and posing. Nearly all the 
work is thoroughly good, showing character and strength in style, 
posing and execution. There is a fine series of portraits, mostly 
large heads, by W. H. Lanyon, of St. Ives, bold and striking in 
style; a series of portraits, more conventional work, though very 
good of its kind, by J. Lukey, of Camborne; and two strong portrai 
by H. T. Jessop, of Exmouth. The most notable figure studies are 
“The Evangelist,’ by L. C. F. Robson, and the well-known 
“Simple Simon” of Louis Dick. Mr. Robson’s picture shows a 
group standing round an open-air preacher; it is raining, and the 
hazy atmosphere softening everything beyond the group, the reflec- 
tions in the wet foreground, and the natural and pleasing arrange- 
ment of the group round the principal figure form a most pleasing 
picture. Miss Gertrude Boyns has two novel prints, one showing 
an artist finishing a picture for the Academy, the second, the 
reception of the rejection notice. 

Landscape work is not nearly so strong as portraiture, though the 
entries are more numerous. There is very little work that is actually 
poor in quality, but, equally, there is little that is striking or really 
strong. Several pictures are strong in conception, but weak in 
execution. There is a fine study of a breaking wave by W. H. 
Lanyon. It is a strong carbon print showing an enormous wave 
just breaking on a rocky beach. The sense of movement is admirably 
conveyed, the spray surrounding the moving mass of water adding 
to the vividness of the impression conveyed. There is fine 
atmosphere and quality in Mr. E. Jarvis’s “October Morn,” but 
the print is scarcely sufficiently strong for its size; in the well- 
lighted exhibition room it looks weak. 

In the architectural and other sections the entries are few, but 
most of the pictures are of good quality. The Rey. E. T. Clark shows 
a new and effective rendering of the stairway at Wells Cathedral, 
and Mr. J. C. Burrow two striking pictures of miners at work in 
coal seams. 

The principal trade exhibits consist of Kodak cameras, etc., Goerz- 
Anschiitz focal-plane cameras, and Johnson and Sons’ photographic 
chemicals. 

The judges, Dr. J. Clark, M.A., DSc., Messrs. Robert Fox, and 
Henry W. Bennett, F.R.P.S., made the following awards :—Land- 
scape: First silver medal, Study of a Wave, W. H. Lanyon; second 
bronze medal, An October Morn, E. J. Jarvis. Portraits and figure 
studies: First silver medal, portrait, W. H. Lanyon, first bronze 
medal, portrait, H. J. Jessop, first bronze medal, Simple Simon. 
L. Dick. Architecture: First bronze medal, A Flight of Steps, Rev. 
E. T. Clark. Still Life, etc.: No award. Technical photographs : 
Second silver medal, Miners at Work, J. C. Burrow; second bronze 
medal, A. Flash of Lightning, Sergeant Cleaves. Apparatus: Second 
bronze medal, chemicals and cameras, John Blamey, 


a 
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Dew Apparatus, $c. 


The Ilford Exposure Meter. Sold by Ilford, Limited, 
A new pattern of the Ilford meter, e 
tion, has now been placed on the mar 
extremely complete 
known brand of pl 


Ilford, E. 
mbodying recent patent protec- 
ket by the Ilford Co., and is an 
guide to the exposure of the company’s well- 
ates. It provides for the factors in exposure of 
plate speed, subject and diaphragm, and light, the latter being 


EXPO, 
i BON 
LS yirEny MD 


SS 


Orr 


calculated on the basis of Dr. Scott’s well-known tables, in conjunc- 
tion with a scale for weather conditions ra ging from § (sunlight) to 
V.D. (very dull). Though the meter consists of four concentric 


dishes, the operations in calculating the exposure are but three in 
number :— 


1. Set weather condition opposite plate. 
2. Look out light figure in table of time of day and year. 
5. Set subject opposite light figure. 


The exposure for every diaphragm from f/4 to f/64 is 
then shown at once. The user can scarcely go wrong 
in this very simple procedure, since the three sets of 


scales are printed each in a different colour, and black must be 
set only to black, blue to blue, and red to red, when using the meter. 
This device is a great advantage in placing the meter in the hands 
of persons unacquainted with such forms of calculators, and should 
be sufficient to safeguard the meter perfectly from misuse. In such 
other respects, as compactness—the meter is but 23in. in diameter— 
and its ability to respond to the most varied photographic circum- 
stances, the meter commands our warm approval. The price in card 
board is Is. ; in aluminium, 5s.; and the one instrument in conjunc- 
tion with the additional light tables is ready for use in any part of 
the world. 

+ 
Sourn Essex Camera Crus.—The third Continenta excursion. 
has proved an unqualified Success, under the management of Mr. 
Walter D. Welford. The party numbered twenty in all, including 
friends from Skipton, Stockton, Rugby, Leicester, and Darlington. 
Something like 1,500 plates were exposed, one member using 120 in 
Bruges alone. This town was the success of the tour, the general 
saying being, “I should like a month there.” Other places visited 
were Ostend, Blankenberghe, ‘Knocke, Heist, L’Ecluse, Ghent, Brus- 
sels, Malines Teuveuren, Namur, and Dinnat. Mr. Welford has been 
asked to arrange for another week in Bruges in September, which 
he will do if he can make up a party of ght or ten. Any of our 
readers desiring a week there should communicate with him at 
Alston Lodge, 61, Mansfield Road, Ilford. 

Tue Caxton Pri Lyp., of 15 Furnival Street, E.C., inform us 
they have amalgamated with the firm of F. Wetherman and Co., the 
well-known trade, collotype, chromo-litho, and art letterpress 
printers of Enfield, N., where they are erecting a unique plant con- 
sisting of Meihles, Centuries, Phoenix Platens, Aluminium Rotaries, 
litho, and collotype machines, for the production of art letterpress 
catalogues, three-colour work, and posters. They are also prepared 
to undertake chromo-litho for show cards, pictorial posters, etc., 
and collotype for pictures for fine art publishers, view books, book 
illustrations, picture postcards, art calendars, etc. 

Herr Dunrxoor, of Hamburg, was so pleased with the reception 
that his first collection of portrait studies met with in Bristol that 
he has sent sixty of his latest works to the exhibition which the 
Bristol Photographic Club is holding next month. Visitors to the 
exhibition may anticipate seeing a most interesting collection. 


Dew Dyaterials. 


—_@—___ 


“Scaloid” Tablets. Messrs. Johnson and Sons, 23, Cross Stre 
Finsbury, London, E.C., send us their booklet of photograpl 
chemicals supplied under the name of “Scaloid.” The book 
includes directions for the use of “Scaloid” developers (metol hyd 
quinone, pyro-soda, pyro-metol, hydro-quinone and amidol) reduce 
intensifiers and toning baths, and imparts much useful inf 
mation on the use of these solutions. Messrs. Johnson also send 
samples of a new “Scaloid” toning bath for POR for whi 
immunity from double toning and softening action on gelatine prit 
are claimed, The recent heat wave has provided us with excelle 
test conditions under which to examine the behaviour of P.O.P. 
the toning solution; the latter, we were pleased to find, was such 
to recommend the preparation in these respects, 


eS 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

From Messrs. L. Gaumont and Co. we are in receipt of the curre 
list of Elge cinematograph films. ‘ 

Messrs. Gold Smith and Co. send us their catalogue of apparat 
and accessories for midget photography, a comprehensive list 
sixteen pages, which is sent free from 44, Chapel Street, Salfor 
Manchester. 

The Ilford Company have just issued a booklet of the “Amaute 
plate, setting forth the characteristics of their self-developing plat 
The booklet includes portions of a recent article by Mr. Snowd 
Ward on the plate, and some illustrations of the plate’s behavio 
under difficult, conditions. j 

Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright have good reason to issue 
new price list, and to draw attention to it inasmuch as the peri 
since the issue of the previous edition has been marked by the intr 
duction of the new orthochromatic and panchromatic plates, an 
in addition, of the bathed pinacyanol and pinachrome plates. 1! 
new list very clearly specifies these various manufactures, and ad 
a number of useful notes on the selection of plates for the vario 
purposes of orthockromatic work, three-colour photography, phat 
engraving, and photo-spectroscopy. In all these branches of wo: 
Messrs. Wratten have proved their ability to offer the photograph 
unusual facilities. 


a 


An Incomplete Portrait.—According to the “Evening News "7 
last week judgment will shortly have to be pronounced by the Ciy 
Chamber of the Cairo Mixed Court on a most amusing case. Son 
time ago a native barrister gave a commission to a Greek art! 
to paint his portrait in oils. It was a three-quarter face portrai 
and when the work was finished the native barrister was delight 
with it, and invited all his friends to come and see the masterpiee 
They did so, and to the advocate’s disgust, instead of praising tl 
work, maintained a polite but ominous silence as they gazed at a 
picture. Finally, one of them declared that the artist was clear 
a fraud, as he had depicted his subject with only one ear! TI 
advocate recognised that this criticism was only too true, and I 
rushed round to the antist’s studio in a state of great indignatio: 
and declared that in view the just criticism of his friends | 
would never pay for the portrait. The artist thought that #l 
man of law was jesting, but when he discovered that the barrist 
was quite serious he was at pains to explain to him that in a thre 
quarter face portrait it was only possible for the person so depict 
to have one ear visible. The barrister, however, declined to regal 
the argument as valid, and persists in refusing to pay, so the arti 
has been compelled to bring an action. 

Av Staines last week the premises of Arthur R. Lane, phot 
grapher and picture framer, were broken into. A French polish 
named Taylor was found in the shop at 2 o’clock in the mornil 
by a police-constable, and was charged with the theft of seve 


small lens at the Feltham Petty Sessions. Prisoner was remand 
for a week. 


of 
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Doeetings of Societies. 


————— 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sept. Name of Society. Subject. 


Bowes Pk, and Dis. Ph. Soc. ...| Outing to Grays and Low Street. 
Hull Photographic Society ......., Outing to Whitby. 
Aberdeen Photographic Assn,| Outing to Maiden Craig. 
Hove Camera Club ..| Outing to Bramber. 
.| North Middlesex Photo. Soc. Outing to Grays and Low Street. 
.| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. Outing to Bolin Valley. 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc.| ‘One Man Show.” S§. L. Coulthurst, 
.| Southampton Camera Olub ..| Print Com; etitions. 
.| Luton Camera Club Lantern Evening. 
.| Hackney Photographic Bocce { oe Neeatlve to Exhibition Print. 


.| Leeds Camera Club... 4° cue iBeops: of a Lens.” W. W. New- 


| North Middlesex Photo. Soe. ... Aiea into Belgiam.” =W. L. F. 


.| Aberdeen Photo. Art Club....... Outing to Banchory House. 


Torsay Camera Socrery.—Members of this organisation are a 
and of steady workers, making definite progress and showing 
mprovement in each successive album: In that for July, first place 
or pictorial quality and for technical excellence is due to “White 
iilac, ” by Mrs. Marillier. This lady is a very capable worker in 
lower photography, and the present production is up to her usual 
tandard, and altogether typical of her work. A figure study of two 
hildren, “On the Sands,” while technically excellent, is rather poor 
nmotive and arrangement. A very fine piece of work by Mr. A. J. 
Anderson, “ After the Bath,” has not secured notice, which is a pity. 
ft is a study of contrasts—white diaphanous drapery against dark 
shadows, but very beautifully rendered, and of high quality. It is 
, little gem. His other contribution is a copy of Hemy’s picture, 
"Seagulls, a most perfect bit of work. Captain Maxwell’s “The 
Teign below Leigh Bridge,” has great pictorial quality, and technique 
of the best. The choice of point of view is very good. He has also 
mother meritorious scene on the same river. Mr. R. Morris submits 
two dainty productions, the better of which is “Polruan from 
Fowey,” a quaint Cornish village, and “View from Hope Cove.” 
Mr. G. Drury’s “A Gathering Storm” is a fine sky study, and the 
scene, altogether pictorial, secured, apparently, im Torbay. Miss 
Marillier’s floral ‘Study ” suffers rather from a sense of flatness and 
want of care in arrangement. Her “Garden Scene” is very enjoy- 
able. Mr. Carslake Winter Wood has a view of Dittisham, a place 
famous for its plums; the photograph in this case being taken at 
the season of blossoming. His “ Sheepster,” a Dartmoor village and 
church, is bolder and more satisfactory. Mr. A. R. Cox shows great 
tomise in “ Marguerites,” and has a rather well-chosen scene in 
“Low Water, Putney.” Mr. C. F. Rea has a fine eye for a picture, 
and. sends two dissimilar ones—‘Of the Fishing Grounds,’ an 
evening study, and “In Brixham Harbour,” a rather good example 
ofthe rendering of water. Colonel Macmullen’s portrait study of 
‘Dorothy” is highly creditable. Mr. 8. W. Garlands’s little prints 
oi scenes in Brussels are good in selection and technically excellent. 
The members of the society have not yet become contributors to 
exhibitions, but they might do so, possibly with credit to themselves. 
Azrrpren Puoro Art Cius.—The annual general meeting of the 
above club was held last week, Mr. G. L. Smith presiding. The 
Various reports were read, and showed the club to be in a very 
Satisfactory condition, financia ly and in membership. The following 
Were appointed office-bearers for the year : —President, Mr. G. L. 
Smith; vice-presidents, Mr. J. Jarvis and Mr. W. R. Macgregor, 
M.A. ; secretary, Mr. John Rae; assistant secretary, Mr. J. Dalgety; 
treasurer, Miss M. R. Smith; lenternist, Mr. J. D. Stephen; assis- 
tant, Mr. W. Cook; committee—Miss Dalgety, Miss Smith, Miss 
Robb, Miss Stephen, Mr. Stephen, Mr. Cook, Mr. M‘Culloch, and 
Mr, iRoameti: The winners in the monthly competitions were :— 
Prints—1, Mr. J. Rae; 2, Mr. J. Stephen; 3, Mr. M‘Culloch. 
Slides—1, Mr. W. Cook; 2, Mr. J. Rae. 


—$—$___q————__—_— 
1 
| Arn ADER asks Mr, Fletcher, background artast, late of Bridgwater, 


peed his address to us in order ides a commission may be put in 
and, 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


—————— 


RivaL PHorocrapHErs.—At Richmond Police Court last week, 
James Waller, Chiswick, was summoned for assaulting and beating 
Lionel Hinton, of Hammersmith. Complainant said that defendant, 
who have been turned out of the Boathouse premises,came up to him 
and said that’ it was his fault that he had been ejected. Then he 
struck him on the nose. In reply to the defendant, he denied that 
he had threatened to bring a fighting man from Hounslow to deal 
with him. Samuel Brown said he heard defendant say to com- 
plainant that he would. “pay him out,” and saw him strike him in 
the face. He subsequently threatened witness also, saying, “I may 
as well be in for two.” Defendant declared that it was a matter of 
trade rivalry. Last year he was touting for customers for Mr. Hin- 
ton’s photographs; this year he was taking photographs on his own 
account. ‘Many a child,” he said, “has been hurt worse at play 
than that old man was.” Fined 20s. and costs. 


A Happixeron PuotocrapuEr’s TrousiEs.—A petition for cession 
was presented at Haddington Sheriff Court last week at the instance 
of Joseph Thomson Gordon, photograpker, Haddington. Petitioner 
stated that he used to carry on business in Dunbar. He came to 
Haddington in 1894, when he had about £100 of outstanding debts. 
He had been paying off his debts, but never was able to clear his 
feet and maintain himself at the same time. Two or three years 
previous to 1905 he found business worse than usual, and had a 
serious illness in his family. His profit per week in an average year 
was about 30s., while the houshold expenses went between 25s. and 
30s. weekly. He had a wife and six of a family. A statement of 
affairs submitted showed liabilitigs £125 16s. 10d.; assets, 
£79 18s. 6d.; preferential debts, £14s 1s. 4d.; deficiency, £50 
19s. 8d., this being, however, somewhat modified owing to the sale 
of several pieces of furniture. The petition was granted. 


CommerciaL “Iyrant.”—To an action in the Stockport County 
Court, last week, brought by Coppock and Co., paint manufacturers, 
against Scholey and Teat, photographers, Doncaster, to recover 
£6 18s., the price of goods supplied, George Scholey, who said he 
was the defendant (Mr. Teat being imaginary), set up the plea of 
“infancy.” Defendant produced his birth certificate. His Honour: 
I may say you are a yery old-looking young man. I suppose you are 
the person mentioned in the certificate?7—Yes. Why did you trade 
as Scholey and Teat?—To make a better show. His Honour pointed 
out that by itself the certificate was not proof, and that one of the 
parents must support the plea. It was an unfair way of doing busi- 
ness. He gave judgment against the firm other than Scholey, if he 
was an infant. It being stated that other actions were pending, and 
that there were thirty creditors, the defendant’s solicitor suggested 
that the estate should be realised for their benefit. The poke 
thereupon adjourned the case. 


Tue affairs of Alfred Margand, photographic enlarger, trading as 
The Crown Art Co., 115, Seven Sisters Road, Holloway, N., came 
under review at the London Bankruptcy Court, on Tuesday, before 
Mr. Registrar Hope. The statement filed by the debtor disclosed 
gross liabilities amounting to £674 3s. 4d., to fully secured creditors 
£35, the value of the securities being returned at the same amount. 
The total liabilities expected to rank against the estate for dividend 
are returned at £637 3s. 4d.; assets nil. Replying to questions put 
by the Official Receiver, debtor stated that the receiving order was 
made on the debtor’s own petition, and that ke had been adjudicated 
bankrupt. He was of French nationality, and, after being in 
America for some years, he came to this country in 1901, and com- 
menced business with a capital of £25 at 235, High Holborn, but he 
afterwards removed to 83, New Oxford Street, where he remained 
until October, 1903. He then went to Aberdeen and commenced a 
photographic enlarging business there in partnership with another 
person at 18, George Street. Some six months afterwards he retired, 
and received £20 for his interest in the business. He had since 
carried on business alone as a photographic enlarger, under the style 
of The Crown Art Co., at 118, Nethergate, Dundee, and he also used 
his private address a 115, Seven Sisters Road, N., for business 
purposes. He had also traded at Bridge Cinenlienn, South Town, 
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Yarmouth, and at other provincial towns. 
unsecured creditors, 
agents or canyassers, 


Of the liabilities due to 
£500 was the estimated amount due to two 
who recovered judgment against him early in 
1902 for damages and costs in actions for malicious prosecution. The 
whole of his stock and furniture at Seven Sisters Road were, in 
January last, sold under an execution levied at the suit of one of those 
creditors. He had also had judgment entered against him for £50 
in another action for malicious prosecution, and remainder of his 
liabilities represented general business debts. The ful y secured 
creditors held a bill of sale over the household furniture at Seven 
Sisters Road. He alleged his failure to have been caused through 
judgment being entered against him in the actions for malicious 
prosecution in 1902, to continuous pressure by those creditors, and 
to the executions levied at his residence, which resulted in his losing 
a considerable amount of business. His books would show all his 
business transactions, and his financial position from time to time. 
His wife had carried on a similar business in her own name, but she 
was quite able to do so, as she understood the business thoroughly 
without any assistance from him. None of his goods had been used 
in his wife’s ‘business, and she kept entirely separate accounts for 
that business. The business was simply one ‘of cany: assing for photo- 
graphs for enlargement. His wife kept all the money she earned. 

He had never failed before or made any arrangement with his 
creditors. The examination was closed. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

Harrineron Broruers, Liuree p.— Capital £10,000, in £5 shares. 
Objects: To take over ‘xe business of manufacturing chemists, 
importers of and dealers in cl.emicals, drugs, apparatus, photographic 
materials, oils and colours, carried on by W..B. Harrington, S. Har- 
rington, and I. EH. Harrington, at 4, Oliver’s Yard, City Road, 
lantern, as “Harrington Brothers.” The first subscribers are 
W. B. Harrington, Lee View, Cork, merchant; §. Harrington, 
Trafalgar, Cork, merchant; I. E. Harrington, Trafalgar, Cork, 
merchant; G. A. Cubley, 48, Narcissus Road, West Hampstead, 
N.W., manufacturing chemist; A. Penzig, 3, Oakley Crescent, City 
Road, H.C., chemical-warehouse manager; A. Cubley, 48, Narcissus 
Road, West Hampstead, N.W., surgeon and physician; and M. B. 
Murphy, 3, Oakley Crescent, City Road, E.C., clerk. No initial 


public issue. The first directors are W. B. Harrington, F.C.S. 
(chairman), Harrington, G. A. Oubley, A. Penzig, and A. B. 
Cubley. Qualification £200. Remuneration not less than £10 per 


annum, divisible. 


E.C. 


Registered office, 4, Oliver’s Yard, City Road, 


1+. 


Lirr-Size Enlargements.—We were recently given the opportunity 
of inspecting at the works of Mr. S. H. Fry, 5, Highbury Grove, 
London, N., a number of life-size bromide enlargements made oy 
the staff of this well-known firm. Three enlargements 72 x 30 of the 
same subject we found particularly worth inspecting, as showing the 
uniform quality obtainable under unfavourable conditions when the 
work is in skilled hands. The original in this case was a cabinet 
photograph, which was itself a copy, and we had to confess to no 
little admiration of the results in all three of the enlargements. Mr. 
Fry, we saw, has his house in order at his new address, and has made 
his arrangements for dealing with trade and professional work of a 
kind that admits of the very rapid and efficient execution of the 
largest unexpected orders. 


In reference to the inquiry of a reader as to procuring the 
chromoscope of Dr. Miethe’s design, made by Bermpohl, Dr. 
Adolf Hesekiel and Co., of 2, Littzowstrasse, Berlin, inform us that 
they supply the instrument. 


A Trayet Exhibition.—A preliminary prospectus of a travel exhibi 
tion to be held at the Horticultural Hall, Westminster, from May 24 
to June 8, 1907, has been issued from the offices of the organisers, 75, 
eee Lane, London, E.C. The exhibition is the first of its kind, 
and is planned on a comprehensive scale. It will include collections 
of trav alee requisites of all kinds, including photographic equip- 
ment. Photography will also figure largely in a section devoted to 
scenes of travel, and illustrating places and people at home and 
abroad. The exhibition is to have the moral and financial support 
of the journal “ Health Resort.” 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

September 14 to October 27: The Photographic 
Reginald Craigie, 5a, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 

September 20 to October 27: Royal Photographic Society.—§ 
J. McIntosh, 66, Russell Square, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 

October 6 to 13: Bristol Photographic Club.—Sec., J. 8. Guth 
25, Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol. 

October 17 to 20: Rotherham Photographic Society.—Sec., i. 
Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

October 24 to November 14.—West of England Exhibition (Phe 
graphic Section). Entries close October 1. Sec., A. D. Breeze, 
Union Street, Plymouth. 

October 31: Watford Camera Club.—Sec., 
High Street, Watford. 

November 7 to 8: Bedford Camera Club.—Sec., 
Beaconsfield Street, Bedford. 

November 7 to 10: Hackney Photographic Society.—Sec. 
Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney. 

November 14 to 17: Rugby Photographic Society.—Sec., R. 
Myers, 13 Bridget Street, Rugby. 

November 15 to 27: Burnley Camera Club. 
ber 10.—Sec., Fred Whitaker, 

November 16 to 21: Southsea Amateur Photographic Society, 
Hon. Sec., F. §. Hoyte, “Lismore,” Stafford Road, Southsea. 

November 20: Sefton Park Photographic Society.—Sec., A. 1 
Parr, 54, Loudon Grove, Liverpool, 8. 

November 27 to 30: Hove Camera Club.—Sec., W. 
62, Sackville Road, Hove. 

December 6 to 8: South Manchester Photographic Society. E 
tries close November 21.—Secs., J. H. Haywood and M. W. Thom 
stone, 43, Lapwing Lane, West Didsbury. 


December 11 to 15: Southampton Camera Club.-—Sec., S. 
Kimber, “ Oakdene,”’ Highfield, Southampton. 


Salon.—¥ 


E. H. Jackson, 1 
W. H. Hodge, 


» Wal 


Entries close Noye 
Mechanics’ Institution, Burnley. — 


H. Bor 


1907. 

February 25 to March 2: Birmingham Photographic Society. 
Sec., Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Birmingham. 

February 11 to 14: Cripplegate Photographic Society.—Sec., J. 

Parnham, “Chagford,” Old Church Road, Chingford. 


February 12 to 23: Sheffield Photographic Society.—Sec., J. V 
Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 


February 22 to March 4: Norwich and District Photograpk 
Society —See., J. T. Tanner, The Lodge. 


March 14 to 23: Leicester Photographic Society.—Sec., 
ray, 60, Melton Road, Leicester. 


W. Me 


April 29 to May 14; Photographic Society of Ireland.—Sec., } 
Benson, 55, Molesworth Street, Dublin. , 


—______»___ 


Tur American Salon.—The third American Photographic Sak 
will be held during 1906 and 1907, in eight cities of the Uniti 
States and in Toronto. All pictures are to go before a selectic 
committee of 25 photographers, after which six painters will mal 
a further selection from the thousand frames or so picked out by # 
photographic committee. The painters are John W. Alexande 
Joseph R. Woodwell, Martin Borgord, H. L. Hildebrandt, Geor 
Sotter, and J. E. Laboureur. The selection committee is compose 
as follows: Curtis Bell (chairman), Walter Marshall Clute, Sai 
Holm, Adolph Petzold, Virginia Prall, Helen P. Gatch, William E 
Phillips, John Chislett, J. P. Hodgins, Thomas A. Morgan, Oscé 
Maurer, Wendell G. Corthell, J. H. Field, James E. Underhil 
Clarence M. Rodgers, Nellie Coutant, Carl Rau, Louis Fleckensteil 
William H. Zerbe, junr., Phillip B. Warren, W. Parrish, H. W 
Minns, and R. L. Sleeth, junr. All entries from Great Britai 
which should be mounted or unmounted, but not framed, should I 
sent to arrive by October 1st, 1906, to H. Snowden Ward, 6, Farring 
don Avenue, London, E.C., England, marked “ For Third America 


1p lotostaphic Salon.” 
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Dews and Dotes. 


R. P. S. Exurpition.—The following is the list of lectures to be 
yen at the New Gallery during the exhibvition of the Royal Photo- 
aphic Society :— var ? i 
Thursday, September 20: “A Visit to Gibraltar,” illustrated with 
ree-colour slides (by the Sanger Shepherd process), and with mono- 
e slides, by Miss Acland, by special request. 
Saturday, September 22: “ Wild-bird Life with the Camera,” by 
iliam Farren. 
Monday, September 24: “Five Centuries of Church Building in 
agland,” by Henry W. Bennett, F.R.P-S. 
Thursday, Se ptember 27: “Homeward across) the World ”— 
fra, India, Egypt, and Italy, by A. H. Dunning, F.R.G.S. 
Saturday, September, 29: “A Dive into Belgium,” by W. L. F. 
fastel!l, F.R.P.S. 
fonday, October 1: “Forest Life.” Notes on Natural History 
ith the Microscope and the Camera, by F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S. 
Thursday, October 4: “Some Spanish Pictures and a Spanish 
fight,” ‘by Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S. 
turday, October 6: ‘Limestone Marvels of the Subterranean 
orld” (the interior of the caves will be shown on a_ patent 
talline screen, the invention of the lecturer), by F. Lambert, 
R.G.S. 
Monday, October 8: “Our English Chapter Houses,” by EH. W. 
farvey Piper, Hon. M.S.A. 
Thursday, October 11: “A Trip to the Victoria Falls of tht 
ambesi,” by John F. Kast. 
Saturday, October 13: “Corsica: the Isle of Unrest,” by Chas. 
, Howdill, A.R.B.A. 
Monday, October 15: “ Bye-paths in India” (Mangalore, Malabar, 
ochin, Travancore, Bhopal, the Himalayas, Rajputana, Vizayanagar, 
nd Tadpatri), by F. Dunsterville, F.R.P.S. 
‘Thursday, October 18: “English and Continental Scenes in 
olour” will be shown by the triple projection lantern, by Sir W. 
@W. Abney, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Saturday, October 20: “A Winter Holiday in Greece,” by Albert 
jheese. 
“Monday, October 22: “Some Churches of Central France” (details 
f the architectural features taken with the telephotographic lens), 
y Ernest Marriage, F.R.P.S. 
‘Thursday, October 25: “ All at Sea with a Hand Camera,” by F. J. 
flortimer, BYERS: 
‘Saturday, October 27: “‘ Winchester Cathedral,” by S. G. Kimber. 
he lectures commence at eight o’clock. 


‘Tue “Affiliation Night,’ to be held during the forthcoming 
.P.S. Exhibition, has been fixed for September 28. On this occasion 
he delegates of affiliated societies will meet in the New Gallery, 
z, Regent Street, W., in a partly informal way 

Pxorocrapuic Classes at the Goldsmiths’ Institute, New Cross.— 
The series of classes, under the direction of Mr. W. T. Wilkin- 
on, commences on September 25, a new feature of the forthcoming 
aurriculum. being a series of lessons on orthochromatic and three- 
olour work, It will deal with orthochromatic, photography, its 
tinciples and practice; three-colour photography in theory and prac- 
ace; making and testing the light filters ; production of lantern slides, 
ind of prints upon paper in colour, etc. Each lecture will be illus- 
fated either by a practical demonstration of «.e process under cu1- 


ideration, or by specially prepared lantern slides projected by an 
lectric lantern. 


; 
_ Tue Scottish Salon—The committee has decided to run the Salon 
for three weeks, and close on Saturday, March 16. Societies which 
may wish to make arrangements to receive pictures direct from 
the Salon to other exhibitions should communicate with the secre- 
tary, Mr. Robert Milne, Linndale, Potterhill, Paisley. The 
Prospectus is complete, and will probably be issued towards the 
end of September. The rules and conditions are practically the 
Same as formerly, but with the addition of a rule by which the 
Committee reserve the right to reproduce any of the accepted pictures 
in the catalogue, the object in view being not, as it were, to steal 


the permission, but to save time in making a formal request, whiclr 
has been hitherto most willingly granted. The Selection Committee 
will be asked to select the pictures for reproduction. Secretaries 
of societies will be receiving, in the course of a few weeks, books 
of tickets for the Art Union, specially promoted for the 1907 Salon. 
Mr. Norman S. Cochrane, the secretary, has been busy forming 
his committee, of not less than nine, and carrying through the other 
requirements of the Board of Trade. The price of the ticket has 
been fixed at 6d., and prize-winners may select as many pictures 
as the prize may warrant, and may add to the value of the prize. 
Purchasers of tickets are reminded that, while an art union is like 
a bazaar raffle, in respect that you pay your money and take your 
chance, in the chance lies the difference. The expenses of the 
art union being nominal, practically the whole amount received for 
tickets sold is available for prize money. The art union not only 
provides a means of reciprocating, to some extent, the support given 
by exhibitors, but, in disseminating the work exhibited, it assists in 
a most practical way the fulfilment of the aim of the federation in 
promoting the annual Scottish Salon—viz., the maintenance of a 
high standard of pictorial photography in Scotland. The Art Union 
drawing has been provisionally fixed for Saturday, March 9, a week 
hefore the close of the Salon. 


Ixpecent Photography.—There was a discussion among the magis- 
trates in the Oldham Police Court last week as to whether certain 
postcards were indecent or not: They represented statuary. Even- 
tually it was decided that they were, and two men who had offered 
them for sale were both fined, with costs. 


Nationat Portrait Gallery. — The 49th annual report of the 
Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery for 1905-6 has lately been 
issued as a Parliamentary paper (Cd. 3016). The report alludes to 
the loss the board has sustained through the death of Dr. Richard 
Garnett, and records the purchases, donations, loans, and bequests 
during the year. The trustees state that owing to the congested 
state of the galleries the difficulty of finding space on the walls 
for the proper exhibition of recent acquisitions continues to increase, 
and the attempt to maintain a chronological and historical arrange- 
ment of the portraits will soon become unavailing. The trustees. 
have been in further communication with the War Office as to the 
future disposition of the site now occupied by St. George’s Barracks, 
hut up to the date of this report no reply has been received from 
the military authorities. It cannot, therefore, be said that the 
trustees have any immediate prospect of obtaining the extension 
of the gallery which has become of such urgent necessity. The 
number of students who applied for students’ tickets during the year 
was 53, and 58 students had their tickets renewed. The total 
number of visitors to the gallery during 1905 was 168,769, which 
showed a satisfactory increase on every day in the week, the total 
being the largest since 1896, when the new gallery was opened. The 
total number of visitors admitted on Sunday afternoons during the 
summer was 15,411, giving an average of 432 per Sunday. 


A creat photographic exhibition is announced for next year by 
tke “British and Colonial Druggist,” which also makes itself respon- 
sible for the management. 


BrrmincHam Photographic Society.—The date of the next annual 
exhibition has been fixed at February 27 to March 2, 1907. 

Tur Members’ Dinner of the Royal Photographic Nociety is to 
be held on Tuesday, September 18, at the Holborn Restaurant. The 
date is the night before the private view and soirée of the New 
Gallery, and it is hoped that many provincial members of the 
society will be present. Applications for tickets should be made to 
Messrs. Leslie E. Clift or A. W. W. Bartlett, the stewards. 


Iysrrucrion 1n Procrss.—The twelfth session of the London 
County School of Photo-engraving anu Lithography commences Mon-- 
day, September 24, 1906, when the following courses of instruction 
are open to all engaged in the printing, designing, photographie pro- 
cess, illustrative, and lithographic crafts: —Photo Engravers—Line 
and screen negative making, etching, proving, tricolour work, photo- 
gravure, and preparation of originals for reproduction. Photo-litho- 
graphers—Negative making, photo-lithography, collotype (plate pre- 
paration, press and machine work), combinations of lithography and 
collotype. Photographers—Line and continuous tone negative mak- 
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ing, printing, enlarging, transparency making. Lithographers— 
Lithography, map and plan drawing, transfer writing, drawing, 
design, lettering, photo-lithography. Designers.—Design, drawing, 
lithography. Draughtsmen—Drawing, design, lettering, pictorial 
composition. F 

Of particular interest to photographers at the present time 
should be the course of three lectures on “The Theory of 
Photographic Processes concerned in Negative Making,” by Mr. 
C. E. Kenneth Mees, B.Sc., F.C.S., the syllabus of which is as 
follows :—The laws of absorption—the exponential Jaw—the relation 
between absorptive power and the mass of substance present—the 
relation between exposure and density—Hurter and Driffield’s 
researches—practical sensitometry and the instruments employed— 
exposing instruments—developing _ thermostals, photometers. 
Development—tke relation between time and density—the theory of 
alkaline development—the theory of fixation—colour sensitometry 
and the measurement of colour filters. These lectures commence on 
May 9, 1907. There is also a course of four lectures on “Three- 
Colour and Orthochromatic Photography,” by Mr. A. J. Bull, to 
commence on June 6, 1907. 

During the winter session a series of Thursday evening lectures 
‘is (given on different subjects in the School, admission to 
which may be obtained on application to the Principal of 
the School, Mr. A. J. Newton. The following is the programme of 
these lectures :—November 22, 1906—A. J. Newton: “Commercial 
tonsiderations in Photo-Engraving.” November 29, 1906—Arthur 
Coles: “Accounting and Economies of Photo-Engraving.” Decem- 
ber 7, 1906—E. F. Strange: “ Artistic Lithography—the Revival.” 
December 13, 1906—T. R. Way: “The Production and Printing of 
Artistic Lithographs.” In the second term.—January 10, 1907—J. 
Murray Allison: “The Artist and the Advertiser.” January 17, 
\907—A. H. Tinkler: “Etching Proper, Photomechanical Etching 
and Fine Etching.” January 24, 1907—B. J. Hall: “Ferric and 
Heliographic Processes. January 31, 1907—Alfred Coe: “Recent 
Improvements in Collotype.” February 7, 1907—O. S. Dawson: 
“Photographic Printing in Natural Colours.” February 14, 1907— 
Wm. Gamble: “Business Methods of American Photo-engravers.” 
February 20, 1907—Edward Johnston: “ Caligraphy.” February 28, 
1907—Frank Colebrook: “The Illustrative Arts in Recent Exhibi- 
tions.” March 7, 1907—W. B. Dalton: “Some Notes of Englis& 
Caricature.” March 14, 1907—Joseph Pennell: “Tendencies of 
Modern Illustration.” March 21, 1907—E. W. Foxlee: “Powder 
Processes in Photography.” The full prospectus of the school, giving 
particulars of the courses of instruction and the fees (nominal), is 
sent on application to the Principal, at 6, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


Mr. E. L. Waurre.—We learn that Mr. E. L. White, managing 
director of the Photochrom Company since its formation has resigned 
that position. 


Arrrmprep Suicide—A photographer mamed Hyatt, of Kew 
Green, was charged at the Kingston County Bench last week with 
attempting to take his life by swallowing a quantity of laudanum. 
The prisoner had previously been brought up on a charge of arson, 
and he had been convicted for an assault in a railway carriage 
He was remanded. 


Tuer premises of Mr. Arthur Simmons, photographer, of 258, 
Westminster Bridge Road, were broken into on September 2 by 
Arthur Jeffcott, a labourer. At the Tower Bridge Police Court, 
Detective-sergeant Beard, L division, said the prisoner got into the 
house by squeezing through a window which measured 16in, by 12in. 
He was only able to steal 12s. 6d. and two bunches of keys. The 
prisoner had undergone fours years’ penal servitude for arson. He 
was committed for trial. 


Socrury Demonstrations.—Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons inform 
us that they are now completing arrangements to give demonstrations 
during the winter session on either of the following subjects :—(1) 
Velox and its manipulation. (2) Enlarging simplified. (3) The 
theory and practice of self-toning papers. Secretaries of societies 
should address them at Kingsway, London. 


Tux Scioptican Co.—A correspondent informs us that the present 


address of the company is Mrs. Smith, 38, Portland Road, Finsbury 
Park, N. 


FLAMANK AND ToOWNSEND.—We are in receipt of a notifie 
from 69, Whitehead Road, Aston, Birmingham, to the effect 
the above partnership has been dissolved, and that the business 
be continued at the same address under the style of “Flam 
Photographic Works.” 

Tur Proposed Paris Exhibition.—« Truth,” in a recent 
publishes the following: “The following experience of 
seems to have been an impudent swindle is related by a gentl 
who was last year awarded the medal of the Royal Photogr; 
Society for certain tricolour photographs. Early in the pr 
year he received a letter inviting him to send these photog 
to Paris for exhibition. The letter had the printed head 
“Deuxiéme Exposition Internationale de la Photographie et 
Arts, Sciences, et Industries qui sy rattachent. Paris, — 
Grand Palais des Champs Elysées. Telephone 709-84.’ Tf 
signed ‘Le Commissaire Général, L. Gastime.’ Believing thi 
was a genuine affair, the owner of the photographs forwarded ¢ 
together with a small fee that was demanded for space for 
exhibition. No acknowledgment reached him, but in June a I] 
came intimating that the exhibition was postponed till next ; 
This letter had the same heading as before, but stamped ai 
it was a new address, ‘Bureaux, 13, Avenue de la Motte, Pieg 
and the signature was ‘p.p. le Commissaire Général, Charpeny 
Applications were at once made both by letter and telegram 
the return of the photographs. These communications, howe 
Were not answered, and subsequent inquiries in Paris have elix 
the information that the whole thing was a fraud, and that 
parties who carried it out cannot be traced, It will probabl: 
found that many other persons have been victimised in the ¢ 
way. No doubt the dating of the first letter from the Grand P, 
facilitated the fraud, and it is to be hoped that the author 
there will in future take better care that that address is not 
by swindlers.” 
Tuer gentleman referred to in “ Truth” is, of course, Dr. Do: 
H. Hutchinson, of Lowestoft, the recipient of a medal last + 
at the exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. Since. 
paragraph appeared in “Truth,” Dr. Hutchinson, so we learn { 
nim, has had his slides returned to him. He writes to us:- 
cannot tell you who it was that returned them to me, as there 
no communication enclosed. Whether the post office officials fe 
that there was no responsible person to receive them at the Gr 
Palais (the slides being insured for £20), or whether the n 
Gastine, found that the slides were of no yalue to him and 
returned them, I am unable to say. My own impression is ° 
the first theory is the correct one. Although I haye recovered 
slides I have not received back the monies I paid him, and w 
I made inquiries in Paris, through a friend of mine, I was told { 
the whole concern was a fraud, and no trace could be found of 
Gastine.” Dr. Hutchinson also sends us a letter written to him 
M. Gastine on the receipt of the three-colour transparencies, 
tenor of which does not say much for the way in which the mane 
ment of the exhibition was conducted, | 


“Paris, le 2 Mars, 1906 
“Monsieur Hutchinson, 
“35, High Street, Lowestoft, 

“Dear Str,—I have just received your postal order of ten frat 
concerning the duty of inscription. 
“Your ‘lantern slides’ 

as in the Group X. 
“Concerning the Group IT. 
can be admitted specially, 
tific work well determined 
“The necessary implacement for 
particular. I will take the necess 
your ‘lantern slides’ will be well lighted, but it will be necesse 
for that to consacrate three feet (un metre) at less on ‘cimaise? a 
on about six feet (two metres) high; which loose a pannal of 3 pout 
(75 francs) which I will have reduced specially, in rapport of { 
interest of the sending itself, at 50 francs (two pounds), paya 


only after that you have received in few weeks your certificate 
admission. 


“Thanking you for 
Sir, my kinds regards, 


can take place as well in the Group | 


» 1b seems to me less certain, that 
because they do not depends of any sei 

your sending is indeed ¥ 
ary. dispositions in order # 


your kind contribution, please accept, dl 
“Le Commissarre GENERAL, 
“M. L. Gastine! 
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Dew Books. 


London, a Guide to, for the Visitor, Sportsman, and Naturalist.” 
ches us in jts second edition, with corrections and additions, which 
ke it a most commendable guide to the stranger in the metropolis. 

cket size, and the conciseness of its information, are welcome 
mnges from the more bulky guide books. The price of the book 
1s., and the publishers are Greening and Co., 20, Cecil Court, 
aring Cross Road, London, W.C. 


Correspondence. 


] 
7 Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
* 


No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

n® We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


THE P.P.A. AND ASSISTANTS’ CERTIFICATES. 
| To the Editors. 


Bentlemen,—Referring to the correspondence re incompetent 
istants, it is curious to find how very few professional assistants 
nd the various photographic classes or lectures during the winter 
mnths. In an ordinary photographic business nothing can be 
med beyond printing, toning, and a little bromide printing. At 
s classes every process is worked in its turn, with full explanation 
failures and remedies. Experiments can be made under the best 
nditions, opportunities are given for enlarging, for orthochromatic 
mk, and for proving its utility ; everything done is done with 
oroughness, and with a full desire to help the learner and the 
pert.—Yours faithiully, Aw OLp PHOTOGRAPHER. 
london, S.E. August 28, 1906. 


| THE ZANDER FOUR-COLOUR PROCESS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Much as I dislike controversies in public journals, I 
mot permit Baron von Hiibl’s erroneous criticism of my four- 
lour process to pass unchallenged. 

lirst of all, Hering’s theory does not apply to my process. 
er, Hiibl’s colour circle does not agree with my researches, 
erefore, the trapezium in which he makes my colour system appear 
inst the square formed by the colours that he advocates need not 
e taken seriously, particularly as judging from my practical 
perience I feel convinced that his four colours would not produce 
ie results he would desire. 
The four fundamental colour agents—magenta,. lemon-yellow, 
perald green, and ultramarine blue—were selected by me, after 
ny careful and lengthy experiments, and are true complementary 
ours, as they produce the sensation of white when optically super- 
sed in due proportions, and black or grey-when combined mechani- 
lly as pigments. Baron von Hiibl is absolutely wrong in his 
gmatism when he asserts that “when, however, a four-colour 
hotograph is attempted by this method, it will soon be seen that 
Ie expected result cannot be obtained, for dirty colours will always 
@ obtained.” My process is being worked commercially, and the 
gautiful results obtained are entirely at variance with the latter 
atement. There is not the slightest doubt about a four-colour 
heme, such as I devised, reproducing colours not only far brighter 
san three-colour work, but also the range of colours obtainable is far 
gre ex! ensive and accurate. 
‘The reason of Baron von Hiibl’s misleading dogmatism is not far 
> seek. I can readily see his errors in his diagrams; but it is 
i my business to set him right. I haye always had the highest 
: ect for Baron von Hiib] and his work, and, therefore, can only 
pume that Lis four-colour theory has little or no foundation in 
a practice or research, or that the latter had stopped short of 
aving been brought to a satisfactory and practicable conclusion. 
I would also point out that although Baron von Hiibl condemns 
bur-colour work in his article as unworkable, and has also done so 
1 his book, “Die Dreifarbenphotographie” (page 77), he would yet 
ad us to believe that it has been practically worked, and that NI 
ave only endeayoured to re-introduce it. I take strong exception 


More- 
and, 


to such a statement, for I have hitherto failed to discover any 
examples of a practical working of a four-colour process, either on 
my own plan, or any other system (except the well-known four- 
colour scheme of yellow, red, blue, and grey or black). My process 
is not identical with, or a re-introduction of, any previous photo- 
mechanical colour reproduction process, but is based on independent 
and original research, and the outcome of lengthy and patient work 
and study.—Yours faithfully, C. G. Zanper, E.R.P.S. 
15, Whitefriars Street, London, H.C., September 3, 1906. 


FACTORIAL CALCULATORS: 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In the factorial calculators you illustrate in your last 
issue, a separate instrument has to be made for each factor. Thus, 
a cardboard calculator made for metol (factor 0) would be of no use 
for any other developer. 

There is no need for this limitation, and in the aluminium factorial 
calculator we issue (the first instrument for the purpose made), the 
for calculating with any factor, and there are 
no more figures marked on it than in the ones you illustrate. It is 
only necessary to point an arrow to the factor used, and the instru- 
ment is then set for that factor, the time of development being read 
against the time of appearance. The division of the circle into 60 
parts makes this possible, as seconds appearance are automatically 


translated into minutes’ development.—Yours truly, 
Warkins Murer Co. 


one instrument serves 


Imperial Mills, Here ord, September 1, 1906. 
—— 


A rwpropucrion of a portrait of the late Henry Martyn Jeffery, 
F.R.S., has been skilfully executed in platinotype by Messrs. 
Holloway, of Cheltenham, and forwarded to Budapesth, Hungary, 
to be added to the collection of eminent mathematicians at the 
University of Budapesth. The late Mr. Jeffery was headmaster of 
Cheltenham Grammar School from 1868 to December, 1881. 

‘An Exeter Police Court last week, James Morton, p otographer’s 
canvasser, was charged with: embezzling 18s. from his employer, 
Chas. Cox, a travelling photographer, residing at Friar’s Walk, 
Exeter. He was sent to prison for a week. 


Puszric Taste in Photographs.—Perhaps there is no branch of art 
practice (says the “Glo e”) which shows as plainly as does photo- 
graphy how dangerous is the influence of the illiterate patron. Of 
all the forms of art expression, photography is the one which will 
give most perfectly and most completely the subtlety of nature, 
the one which in its absolute exactness of tone can reproduce all 
the elusive refinements of atmosphere and light and shade. Yet it 
is the one which is most persistently used to satisfy the ignorant 
demand for falsity of effect. The photographs which people prefer 
are those which are least like nature in their exaggeration of tone 
contrasts, in their want of right gradations, and in their perversion 
of nature’s facts; and, as a consequence, our illustrated magazines 
are filled with reproductions of photographs which represent the 
lowest possible type of achievement and the unworthiest form of 
art. But such is the density of the public misunderstanding of the 
elementary principles of artistic effort that no protest is ever heard 
against this prostitution of illustration or against the indifference of 
the directors of those magazines to all esthetic considerations, 


Humours of the Shop Counter. — Photographic dealing is not 
its humorous side, yet we doubt if it could present such 


without 

a crop of curious blunders as that sent to the “Chemist and 
Druggist” by a Tasmanian correspondent. A few are: “Opoil 
pills,” “iron and hallow pills,” “Pacific oniment,” “ magneesher,” 


“poricatic ointment,” “beatcham pills,” “parry goric,” “ oxaric 
acic,” “sweet niter kuibic and bawlsom compbive,” ‘ bensean,” 
“licer’s powder,” “black dimon die,” “proxiden,” “genison” and 
a gensing,” “Tredine” and “hydyne,” “ philerdolfer” and “adol- 
phus,” “white heather black oii and heartsorn,” “a cheap enimer.” 
A request for “1 Bottle Scothelum” requires inside knowledge, 
Scott’s emulsion being intended. The same might be said of 
“Eclat with wine” ; in this case a catheter was meant. A rather 
quaint order was for “a glass chube that go in a suck bottle.” 
But, as at home, the orthography of hiera picra was the main 
trouble. Mr. Hinsby’s-clients spell it variously as “‘ Hikery pirkey,” 
“ikpriky,” “Ihery pikery,” “icory picrory,” and “ickrepickey.” 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


ey 


*«® All matters intended for the text portion of this JourNau, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tan Epitors, Tae British 
JouRNAL or Puorograpny, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*«° Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered | 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

“«* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Henry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

“«® For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 


GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
J. ais & Sons, High Street, Biggleswade. Photograph of a Goat Suckling a 
‘oal. 
H. Linn, 36, Taylor Street, Woolwich. Photograph of J. Ashcroft, Goalkeeper of 
Woolwich Arsenal Football Club. 
WwW. ‘. Whiffin, 770, Har ow Road, Willesden. Photograph of Queen's Park 
Rangers Football Team. : 
J. Jarrett, Ewart Lodge, Jameson Road, Bexhill, Sussex. wo Photographs of. 
Elephants. 
W. Smith, 35, New Road, Grays, Essex. Photograph of Grays Beach. 
8. H. Greenway, 27, Abington Street, Northampton. Photograph of the Northamp- 
ton F.C. (Association, Southern League). 


Nemo.—In our next. 


P. B.—If you are engaged at a weekly notice we do not see that 
you can claim anything for wrongful dismissal, nor can you if, 
in the absence of any definite arrangement, you were paid 
weekly. If the firm refuses to pay for the overtime and retouch- 
ing which you have done you can sue them for these amounts, 
provided you can prove that they are due to you. 

Cortes on Linen.—Would you explain to me through the columns 
of your valued journal, how, by-a photographic process now 
in use, copies of builders and engineers’ plans can be produced 
on linen, also where can the necessary materials be obtained?— 
H, F. Wits. 

You can obtain sensitised linen for ferrosprussiate copies from 
any of the regular houses, such as J. R. Gotz, 211, Shaftesbury 
Avenue; Marion and Co., Soho Square, W.; or Allott and Jones, 
Liverpool. . 

Reversinc Mrrror.—l should be grateful if you would tell me how 
to make or where to purchase such a 45 deg. mirror as you 
mention for street photography in “Ex Cathedra.” Will there 
be no secondary image from the front surface of the glass if 
glass is used? And it looks as if speculum metal would be as 
costly as a prism.—Q. S. 

Any optical firm, such as W. Watson and Sons, 313, High 
Holborn, London, E.C., will supply you with a mirror. It 
should be silvered on the glass side, and there can then be no 
secondary image. Instructions for silvering a mirror will be 
found in the AtManac. 

Darx Room Lrenr.—Can you kindly give me, through your 
“ Answers to Correspondents” column, a formula for a solution 
for a “bichromate” dark room lamp which will give a safe 
light with Imperial “Special Sensitive” plates? I want a single 
solution which will give the same results as when a me hy 
violet stained gelatine screen is put in front of the bichromate 
solution. The lamp I want to use the solution in is circular, 
and it is not convenient to use a stained gelatine screen. The 
solution will be Zin. thick. I have looked up all the formule I 
could find in back numbers of the photographic journals an 
books, but cannot find a suggestion for a solution to give the 
result referred to. Tine nearest seems to be that suggested in 
the “ Amateur Photographer,” October 11, 1901, page 298, o 
rhodamine mixed with bichromate solution, but I do not think 
this cuts off far enough into the red to be safe with the plates 
mentioned. I have some doubts as to whether rhodamine wil 
mix with bichromate solution, but I have not tried it. Wuat 
is the best solution you can suggest?—S. C. Puppy. 

We should advise you not to mix a dye solution with the 


dichromate, since the oxidising character of the latter will very 


probably result in the alteration of the colouring matter, i 
at once, at any rate, in time. And there is no necessit 
employ ‘the chromate as the results you require may be sec 
by a mixture of dyes. We-should advise you to prepa 
solution as follows :—Fast red, .25; flavazine, .5; methyl y: 
-25. The quantities of each dye in the above formula 
milli-grammes per cc. that is to say, if your cell holds 20 
you will require .05 of a gramme oi fast red. All the a 
dyes are water-soluble, and can be obtained from houses, 
as Fuerst Bros. or Mawson and Swan. j 

Srupro Brryps.—I am thinking of having new blinds to my st 
The sun shines on the skylight most of the day, and wh 
have does not seem opaque enough. What would you ad 
I thought a row of white on rods to knock along—nearest 
glass—and then underneath these a row of black or dark gi 
I want something almost or quite opaque in this way. 
information I shall be glad of. In buying material you ac 
what shall I ask for?—N. N. 

We should recommend you to have dark green blinds in 
ference to black, as they will give the studio a less sor 
appearance than the black would do. If you have the mat 

chick enough it will be practically opaque. What is know 
twill is a suitable- material and is very inexpensive. 
Tonine P.O.P.—(2) Have been going to write you before to s 
you can tell me what enclosed substance is? It is one of ¢ 
forming a cheap toning solution for post cards put up I 
local chemist. He says it is not lead, the others are hypo 
alum; and when mixed throws down a black deposit like b 
ead. (3) It gives a nice tone and fairly permanent, but st 
the face of the card. Can you give me a cheap formula 
would not stain, and fairly permanent?—P. T. 

(1) We cannot say. Your best course would be to ade 
he local newspaper from which you might ascertain the addre 
of the deceased lady’s friends. (2) From the minute sample 
we can only say that it is an acid, probably oxalic or some o 
organic acid. Either of these with the hypo and alum ‘wi 
form a sulphur-toning bath; a mixture which we strongly 

countenance for toning purposes. (3) We may, however, 

yeu a formula of which a correspondent who gave it in 
issue of June 1 last spoke well as regards permanence. of 
results. After well washing and immersing in a solution of 4 
and salt (the Ilford formula) the prints are again well wai 
and toned in hypo, 3ozs.; water, 20ozs.; glacial acetic aci 
drop. 

Sports on P.O.P.—We should like to know your opinion as to y 
is the cause of spots on enclosed fblotting paper. The encl 
is “Fotonic” paper, and directly wet prints are placed on s 
appear in a short time and thus on to back of prints, stai 
through. We put same down to chemicals in the air, but s 
we have removed washed prints and blotting paper into ano 
room away from all chemicals they still appear. And I : 
state that fresh paper, such as enclosed, is always (and 
always been) kept away from all such things.—G. B. 

We must confess we are at a loss to explain the cause of 
spots. They certainly look to us like tthe results of dust of q 
or amidol from the air. Perhaps some of our readers who I 
had a similar experience can give a hint as to the cause. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received sul 
to the appreval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inse: 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appear 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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CIALLY RELATING TO HAL 
Tongs, By N.S. Amstutz. 


SUMMARY. 


The Photographic Salon opens to-day (Friday) at 5a, Pall Malt 
last. No. 130, Mr. George Bernard Shaw, photographed in the 
a by Mr. Coburn, has created something of a sensation in the 


aily press. (P. 724.) 


Members ot the P.P.A. are asked to notice the approaching exhi- 
dition at the BrrrisH Journan. (P. 721.) 

Toning P.O.P. postcards on the wholesale scale. Mr. G. T. 
Harris explains the methods found by him to be efficient and 
wonomical. (P. 725.) 


“The special methods to be followed in working-up platinotypes are 
the subject of some notes by Miss M. P. Bell. (P. 729.) 


MM. Lumiére have recorded their good opinion of alum plus sul- 
phite in the fixing bath as a means of tanning the gelatine film. The 
same two chemicals in the combined toning and fixing bath will pre- 
rent P.O.P. troubles in hot weather. (P. 727.) 


Recent lectures by Prof. V. B. Lewes have laid stress on the 


Importance of fire-preventive measures and on the value of fireproofing 
Materials. (P. 722.) 


A photo-engraver has taken up the recent article of Mr. F. C. 
Tilney championing the foreign maker and printer of three-colour 
engravings. (P. 728.) 


Fallacies of stereoscopic vision are the subject of an editorial in 
reference to the recent paper of M. A. Goderus. (PR. 723.) 


aa exposure of coupon frauds, which were recently being prac- 
& by a man in the suburbs of London, under the name of a Bond 
Street photographer, appears on page 733. 


\ 


An exhibition of photographs by Mr. S. L. Coulthurst is being held 


°, aa of the Manchester Amateur Photographic Society. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1906. ~ 


RIOR T'WOPENCE. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The P.P.A. During the past few days we have 
Exhibition been in receipt of a number of letters 
Sore in reference to the exhibition of photo- 
Journal.” graphs by members of the Professional 


Photographers’ Association which, on 
October 11, is to succeed the present show of. portraits 
by the Camerons, mother and son. As some of our corres- 
pondents appear not to have perfectly realised our inten- 
tion in suggesting the exhibition, we would repeat that ib 
is desired that the one photograph which each member of 
he P.P.A. is entitled to exhibit should represent the work 
as ordinarily produced in his establishment, not special 
work or photographs of specially attractive subjects: The 
conviction which prompted us to suggest the exhibition to 
he P.P.A. is that photographers cannot help benefiting 
by seeing the kind of production which their brethren 
in other districts are producing, and that this simple 
and friendly act’ will, at the same time, be a step towards 
hose ideals of co-operation which are yet a great way off. 
Therefore it will only be to defeat the aim of the exhibi- 
ion if work of a special character be contributed. We are 
in hopes that there is still time to clear up a miscon- 
ception which exists possibly in other minds than those of 
our correspondents. Eleven days yet remain before 
rints need be despatched to our offices. Will members 
of the P.P.A., who have not yet sent a print, make good 
use of the time? 


* * 


Save only as indicated in the above 


An 

Exhibition paragraph, there is a delightful absence 

msthout of rules as to the holding of the ex- 
i selection. 


hibition. There is n0 
Every exhibitor sends one print, and every print sent in 
will be shown. We imagine that the great majority of 
the prints will be portraits, but portraiture need not 
necessarily be the subject. Photographers whose work 
lies in the reproduction of articles of manufacture in marine 
or engineering photography are equally entitled to repre- 
sent themeselves as are the portraitists. The exhibitors, 
as we have said, are limited to members of the P.P.A., but 
the exhibition will be opened to all during the hours fre- - 
quently announced in these pages. It will close on 
November 10. 


* * * 


Ammonium Some readers of a pharmaceutical con- 
apace temporary are ‘expressing discordant 
ya e- views on the necessity or otherwise of 


complying with the Poisons Act in the case of ammonium 
sulphocyanide. The wording of the Poisons Schedule is 
open to misconstruction, yet we do not think that the sen- 


tence “all metullic cyanides and the preparations of such 
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articles” can be taken ag 
which are distinct chemically from the cyanides, and are no 
more subject to the Act than ¢ 
cyanides, which are everywhere sold without 
fact, the Schedule expressly mentions mercuric sulpho- 
cyanide in Part II., and thus implies that the sulpho- 
cyanides of the alkalies are not regarded as scheduled 
poisons. This, if we are mistaken, was also 
the specifically expressed opinion of the Pharmaceutical 
Society some ten or fifteen years ago, the pro- 
houncement having been prompted by the Ilford 
Company, who were at that time popularising the sulpho- 
cyanide toning bath for their newly introduced printing-out 
paper. So far as we know, nothing has since ranspired to 
affect the sale of sulphocyanide. 


question. In 


not 


* * * 


Ordering 


Messrs. Houghtons 
Plates. 


current “ Monthl 


Limited, in their 
YY, are again drawing 
attention to a form in the ordering of plates which it is 
certainly advisable should become a custom in the trade. 
Tt is the use of the word “ pack instead of “dozen” 
when ordering plates. When the latter expression is em- 
ployed there is the doubt in the wholesaler’s mind as to 
whether it refers to the plates or the boxes, each contain- 
ing one dozen. “Send me four dozen + Ilford Monarchs ” 
may be four dozen plates or four dozen packets. Messrs. 
Houghtons’ suggestion that the word “packets” should 
become established may be commended to the trade. It 
. should absolutely prevent the mistakes which result from 
the ambiguous use of “ dozens.” 


% x * 


Fire A-valuable series 
Risks. Professor Vivian 
before the Society of Arts in the spring, has now been 
completely published in the Society’s “Journal,” and will 
doubtless be issued, as other Cantor lectures, separately, 
in pamphlet form. Professor Lewes dealt with the many 
aspects of his subjects, yet did not overlook the import- 
ance of preventive measures which may be taken by small 
householders or by proprietors of photographic studios. 
The chief value, he pointed out, of the modern methods of 
rendering timber non-flammable, lay not in the protec- 
tion of structures or articles composed of it, but in the 
fact that such impregnated timber is only charred by in- 
tense heat. It will not flame, and therefore is unable to 
spread the combustion. Very many substances had been 
proposed as efficacious in imparting non-flammable proper- 
ties to timber, but Professor Lewes’ experiments had 


of Cantor lectures by 
B. Lewes, delivered 


including the sulphocyanides 


the ferrocyanides and ferri- 


narrowed down the list to ammonium chloride, ammon 
phosphate, ammonium sulphate, calcium chloride, x 
nesium chloride, zinc chloride, zine sulphate, stanz 


chloride, alum, borax, boracic acid, and alumin 
hydrate. 

* * * 
Fire- The assistance which curtains and o: 
proofing loosely arranged fabrics render to 
Fabrics. = 


spread of even the smallest conflagra: 
is so frequently the factor which converts a tiny outhr 
such as the overthrowal of a lamp, into a serious fire, t 
rofessor Lewes’ counsel as to the fireproofing of fab 
should be accorded the consideration of all tenants ¢ 
photographic establishment. Just as in the case 
timber, curtains or backgrounds are not themselves 4 
dered immune to the action of a flame, but if satura 
with a solution of ammonium phosphate and borax, wh 
is as good a fireproofing preparation as any, their ca 
bilities as conveyers of the flame are practically destroy 
Professor Lewes has also some words of advice to hou 
holders on the valuable protection offered them in { 
and grenades, which act on { 


various “ extincteurs ” 
principle of disengaging gases which are non-supporti 
of combustion, just as a handful of sulphur thrown on 
grate will extinguish a chimney on fire by its evolution! 
sulphurous acid gas. 

* * * 
A month of clouds and soft lightir 
September was looked upon by many’ 
the old school of landscape photographers as being ¢ 
best month in the whole year for outdoor work. 
majority of the work of the late Mr. Vernon Heath, fi 
instance, which it would be difficult to beat now—ar 
there was no orthochromatic photography in his day- 
was done in September. The glorious tints on the lan 
scape at this season are not to be seen at any other tin 
of the year, and orthochromatic photography places in ot 
hands a means of reproducing them in a way that Wi 
impossible at one time. The light, it is true, is not of 
same actinic value that it was a couple of months or so agi 
But the exposures necessary are not proportionately ¢ 
much longer now than earlier in the vear, as the shadowy 
are longer and the light much more diffused, even whe 
the sun is at its highest. When the sun is near its zenit 
the shadows are short and very strong and deep, and, @ 
& consequence, a comparatively long exposure is necessar 
to obtain detail in them. At this season the conditions a¥ 
different, the shadows are weaker and more transparent 


September 
Photography. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1907, 
Edited by Gzorcze E. Brown, F.1.C. 


Tue forty-sixth annual issue of Tue Bririse Journan 
PxotocraPHic Atmanac will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Anmanac reached a total of 1,616 pages, and 
the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before pub- 
lication. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1907 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal 
important subjeet of 


. THREE-CoLouR PHotocRapHic PRinTING Processes, 


very completely with the 


and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 

The lines followed in the previous editions of the 
Atmanac will be maintained in general, but in a number of 


* 


particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1907 will bi 
modified to make it more than ever the book of universa 
photographic reference. 

The Atmanac for 1907 will appeal to photographers al 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical work 
The standard matter and formule will be revised anc 
added to where necessary, and, wherever practicable, ney 


features of an informative nature will be added. 


** Important Norior.—The attention of advertisers is 
specially directed to the announcement that the entire 
edition of the Anmanac (25,000 copies) will again be placed 
in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 1, s 
as to be well in advance of the Christmas publishing season, 
and the co-operation of advertisers to that end will be 
esteemed by the publishers. 
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nd there are usually light fleecy clouds about that greatly 
id in diffusing the light, so that, in practice, although 
heoretically the light is really not so strong, a very little 
xtra exposure 1S necessary beyond what was required at 
jidsummer. To best render the gorgeous tints now to 
e seen in the landscape a screened orthochromatic plate 
hould be employed, and should be backed to avoid hala- 


lon. 
{ * * * 


jhotography At no previous race on the Thames was 


ind the photography so much in evidence as it 
jpat Race. was at the contest between the Cam- 
ridge and Haryard Universities on Saturday last. 


Jameras of all descriptions were to be seen in every 
lirection ; indeed, at some points on the towing path 
Imost everyone seemed to have cameras. The weather 
nd light were all that could be desired for photography, 
md it would be interesting, if it were possible, to know the 
umber of plates and films that were exposed on the 
ecasion, and what proportion of them proved satisfactory 
sictures. However, it must have been a good day for the 
late and film makers. As an illustration of the enterprise 
i those who produce cinematograph pictures it may be 
nentioned that the two crews finished up the day at the 
\Jhambra, where at 10 o’clock they were enabled to see 
mnimated pictures of themselves competing against each 
ther only five hours before. Animated pictures of the 
boat race were also shown at other music-halls the same 
vening. It is obvious that not much time could have been 
lost in the production of these pictures. 

* * * 

Odd Jobs. It not infrequently happens that a photo- 
grapher, whose main business is portraiture, is called upon 
io do something out of his usual rut, as, for instance, to 
photograph articles of manufacture, and he finds himself 
at a loss how to proceed in order to secure what is 
ae That such is often the case is clear to us from 
he queries that are continually reaching us for informa- 
tion. These usually come from photographers in small 
provincial towns in which there are few facilities for seeing 
good work of a special kind, or gathering. hints on 
methods of procedure. The majority of skilled portraitists 
can apply their knowledge to almost any requirements of 
the art, but to those unable to do so we commend the notes 
on “Commercial Photography” which appeared on pp. 
706-7 of our issue of last week. From these the inex- 
perienced in what is termed “commercial photography” 
May gain some very useful hints which thev should have 
no difficulty, with a little modification, in applying to any 
work they are likely to be called upon to execute. We do 
not say that the information there given will meet every 
case, but there is enough, with the exercise of some little 
ability, to accomplish satisfactorily anything that may be 
Tequired out of the general run of portraiture. 


STEREOSCOPIC TRUTH. 


Tue paper by M. A. Goderus, a translation of which we pub- 
lished in our issues for August 17th, 24th, and 31st, forms 
a very interesting contribution to the literature of stereo- 
Scopy, but we cannot say that all the conclusions ot the 
author can be justified by the theory of stereoscopy, or even 
by the evidence he has himself advanced. It therefore 
‘Appears to us very desirable to put before our readers, in 
Somewhat different language, the real conditions that 
govern true stereoscopic effect. 

The fundamental law governing the truth of the effect 
observed is that all parts of the images shall be seen at the 


cisely what is desired. 


same angle of convergency as that at which they were pro- 
duced. 
and relief seen in the stereoscope is absolutely true, even 
though the apparent size and distance of the subject may 
vary. 
scopic effect involves also true apparent size and apparent. 
distance, and, from some of his remarks, appears to suggest 
that if these two conditions are not fulfilled the apparent 
relief produced is false. 
statements from atranslation, and it is possible that he did 
not intend to convey this impression, but it is certainly sug- 
gested by his remarks on page 690, and as any such. idea. 
is quite contrary to facts we feel bound to try to dispel it. 


Provided that this law is fulfilled, then the form 


M. Goderus seems to consider that truth of stereo- 


It is hardly fair to criticise his 


It a pair of stereoscopic views is taken with a lens separa- 


tion greater than that of the eyes, and is viewed with strict 
observance of the law of equal convergency, then the: 
impression produced is, as M. Goderus states, that of a view 
of a subject that is both smaller and nearer than in nature: 
In other words, it is a view of a small model of the original, 
but M. Goderus has omitted to point out that this small’ 
model is an absolute replica of the original, corresponding 
with it in every respect, excepting in matters of apparent 
size and distance. 
with bas-relief on its sides. 
stereoscope is that of a true cube, smaller than the original, 
and nearer to the observer, and, on account of this nearness, 
the relief of the carving is slightly more obvious and bolder 
that it would appear in the original at its actual distance. _ 
This effect is produced in M. Goderus’ fig. 13, and is @ 
proof of the truth of the results obtained with widely 
separated lenses, though he appears to take it as a proof of 
inaccuracy. If an object appears in the stereoscope to be 
nearer than its real distance, the relief should appear to be 
greater, while if the object appears to be at a greater dis-. 
tance the relief should appear flatter, just as it does in the: 


Suppose the original to be a true cube: 
Then the image seen in the 


examples given. 
The fact that widely separated lenses produce results 


that, viewed correctly, give an absolutely true impression of 


everything except apparent size and distance, is a most. 


valuable feature of stereoscopy, for a close view of a small 


exact replica of the subject is in the majority of cases pre- 
Truth of apparent size and distance’ 
is easily attained in theory by making the separation of the 


lenses equal to that of the eyes, but the advantages of so 


doing are much over-estimated. In the first place, the 
result shows no more than can be seen by inspecting the 
object itself, and the advantages of a near view are lost; 
and, in the second place, the truth of apparent size and 
distance will meet with no appreciation whatever, except- 
ing. perhaps, in the case of portraiture, which is hardly a 
suitable subject for stereoscopy in any case. 

M. Goderus has seemingly forgotten that apparent dis- 
tance is a most deceptive matter, while under the laws of 


vision apparent size is a variable quantity, differing accord- 
ing as we use direct or indirect vision. 


If the relative sizes 
and distances of different portions of the subject are cor- 
rectly represented (as they are if the law of convergency is 
ulfilled, however far the camera lenses may be separated) 
we attainas much in the stereoscopic view as we can wish 
or. Errors in apparent size and distance cannot be: 
detected except in most unusual circumstances, for both 
qualities are, at the best, vague and indeterminate. 

With very near objects the separation of the lenses must 
ye decreased for two reasons. First, because if the separa- 
tion is too great, the prints cannot be mounted so that the 
aw of convergency is fulfilled; second, because with a too 
wide separation the two images cannot be brought on to the 
plate. These difficulties may be overcome by using a 
special kind of stereoscope, and taking the negatives in two 
separate converging cameras, but the results are not worth 
he trouble excepting in very special and unusual cases. 
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The reference to converging cameras reminds us of an 
error made by M. Goderus that we are surprised to see in a 
paper that represents so much thought and experiment. Tt 
is an old-established error to suppose that converging 
lenses and cameras have any particular advantages over the 
ordinary form, excepting in the particular case we have 
mentioned. Given correct viewing conditions, the results 
attained by using parallel lenses and image surfaces in one 
plane are identical with those produced by converging 
lenses and plates at rich angles with the axes of the 
lenses. This must be apparent to anyone acquainted with 
the laws of plane perspective, yet the idea that converging 
lenses will give truer effects is a myth that has deceived 
many writers other than M. Goderus. Another common 
myth is that images produced with widely separated lenses 
necessarily show exaggerated or distorted relief. As we 
have endeavoured to show, they do nothing of the sort if the 
results are viewed with the proper angle of convergency, 
but if the law of convergency is not observed distortion at 
once appears. To fulfil this law the prints must be cor- 
rectly mounted and viewed at a proper distance, but so 
long as photographers are content to observe no rule of 


mounting at all, and study in long-focus  stereos¢ 
views made with short-focus lenses, distortion will cont 
to be an obvious defect in the great majority of st 
scopic views. The stereoscope lenses should be of app. 
mately the same focal length as the lenses used in 
camera, whereas they are very commonly of twice that 
length. The correct rule for mounting is given in an 
Cathedra” note, and need not be repeated here. The 
rule does not appear to be generally known, and 
so-called “rules” often observed are usually only coy 
in certain specified conditions that are seldom mentione 
case in point is the “rule” laid down by the Internati 
Congress that is justly criticised by M. Goderus. 

We may observe, in conclusion, that the true effects - 
duced by viewing objects from points more wi 
separated than the eyes are best studied with the aid of 


tele-stereoscope. A few experiments with this sin 
instrument will soon convince anyone that distortion, 
exaggerated relief, is not a consequence of wide separat 
for, in spite of the unusual conditions, objects prese 
their form perfectly, even when viewed from poi 


separated by several feet. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


A FIRST 


Ar the moment of going to press we are 
our review of this exhibition by giving a general notion of its 
character. Next week we shall go more particularly into 
criticism. 

In the first place, the press-men, if not the public, are pleased 
to find that there are about seventy pictures fewer than there 
were last year. This, one would think, might result in a 
higher average of merit; but the facts do not bear out such 
an expectation. There have been shows that have surpassed 
this one in general interest. The men of repute have not 
made an effort to enhance their reputation, except in the case 
of Mr, Horsley Hinton, whose two pictures are, we consider, 
more fresh and more artistic than usual. To the lesser known 
names, however, the exhibition is most indebted for its attrac- 
tions. We welcome the work of Eduardo G arrone, who is a new- 
‘comer, and whose influence promises to be valuable. The 
highly artistic and decorative nieces of F. Benedict Herzog, 
whose “Isolde” last year made a sensation, stand out in 
work of a higher order than is usual amongst photographers 
with leanings in this direction. 

The greatest sensation of all, however, will prove to be the 
portrait of Geo. Bernard Shaw—the ubiquitous. We call it a 
portrait because, in that guise, it arrests attention. The cata- 
logue calls it “De Penseur,” which is the name of a much- 
talked-of statue—larger than life, though not so natural as 
this—by the French sculptor, Rodin, Mr. Shaw has very 
cleverly adopted the pose of this statue, and although, were 
the two versions compared, a wide difference would be noted, 


_minds as good things 


IMPRESSION, 


able to antic vate | 


yet his aptitude for “ living pictures” is clearly demonstrat 
We are surprised at nothing done by G. B. S., and theref 
we can remain calm as we regard hig self-respect thus butche: 
to make a Salon holiday. This diverting photograph is 
Alvin Langdon Coburn, who, with characteristic prolixity, ] 
eight works on view. We think “The Rudder, Liverpool.” 
his best utterance. His own portrait is given by voth Bay 
A. de Meyer and by Reginald Craigie. Both are strika 
works, but, curiously enough, do not look like portraits of 
same sitter. 

Walter J. Clutterbuck delights us with his fine sense 
style and his good feeling for natural light. Similar praise 
due to Arthur Marshall for his Venetian subjects. 

Fredk. Hollyer’s portrait of A. Horsley Hinton cannot 
regarded as a speaking likeness. 

Of Mrs. Kisebier’s works we prefer “Josephine.” She h 
sent two early Victorian costume subjects, of which one 
ineffectively tinted—by hand presumably. 

Perey G. R. Wright has done extremely well with h 
“Truants,” two youngsters being marched along by a peasai 
woman in a Continental street. And when we have named “ T} 
Bridge,” by Alex. Keighley, and “Date Afternoon,” by Chark 
Job, we have touched upon the chief works that remain in ot 
after leaving the galleries. 

Tt does not follow that there remains nothing else good. O 
the contrary, work by Mr. F. H. Evans, Rudolph Dihrkoor 
and many others is as good as we expected of such past masters 
and therefore they make no unusual impression. 


Basny’s Singular Death.—An inquiry was held last week con- 
cerning the death of a seven months’ baby. The mother said the 
child had his photograph taken, sitting on the table. She wanted 
another one, and placed the baby in a chair and put a cat in his 
lap. The cat bolted, and in making a grab at its tail the baby 
fell with the chair and struck his head on the floor. He was never 
well afterwards, and died on Sunday last. Dr. George Robert 
Young deposed that death was due to meningitis, the result of the 
fall, The gloomy comment of one juror was that there.is a saying 


=: 


that it is unlucky to have a child’s photograph taken before it 3 
twelve months’ old, and it proved so in this case; but the jur 
returned a verdict of accidental death. 

A Ravn Mystery.—Mr. Charles Henry Deakin, photographer, 6 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, whose clothes were found on Rhyl beael 
a month ago, has returned to his home. It was not believed tha 
he was drowned, as he was stated to have been seen in Liverpoo 
subsequent to the discovery of his clothes. Any explanation of Mr 
Deakin’s strange disappearance is refused at his rgsidence. 
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SYSTEMATIC TONING OF P.O.P. POST-CARDS. 


ma the advent of the postcard came the necessity for con- 
able re-adjustment in the routine of the printing-rocm, if 
photographer would successfully meet the increased demand 


his output. Studios in small towns that had become accus- 


ed to a weekly output of some dozens of silver prints, 


noipally portraits, were confronted with the problem of 
ducing grosses whére dozens had hitherto sufficed. Not only 
| the photographer to deal with increased quantity, of 
If a sufficient cause of embarrassment to men with limited 
p and appliances, as there was no corresponding 
netary increase, Owing to the reduced price of the postcard, 
came necessary to avoid amy increase in the way of standing 
enses. The printer who handled.dozens must be prepared 
handle grosses, and in the same or even less time ; moreover, 
the margin for waste was of the narrowest, his methods 
st give certainty of result. The following account of my 
n method of dealing with postcard work may be of interest, 
| possibly of use, to those photographers who, without being 
e to retain a large staff of workers, yet require to produce 
ne grosses weekly, and who require a technically good card 
ha minimum of labour and expense. 
Working from Reproduced Negatives. 
[is my practice to use only reproduced negatives for post- 
d printing, the negatives being made from carbon trans- 
rencies obtained from the original 9 by 7 negatives. By 
mg reproduced negatives, T am able to get an average of 
iform density that greatly facilitates printing operations. So 
» from the negatives being kept thin, they are of good 
msity, such as would give a bright print with albumen 
per; thin, ghostly negatives are extremely productive of 
ste, to say nothing of the difficulty of getting good tones, 
pecially with the toning bath I am about to describe. 
Printing by Test Negative. 
The negatives are classified according to density, and lettered 
_B, C, or D, as the case may be, such classification being, 
‘course, entirely arbitrary. Four postcard negatives is a 
myenient number to handle in each frame, and the frames 
@ filled from the classified densities, a letter corresponding 
ith the negative density being temporarily affixed to the 
side of the frame to prevent error. One negative of each of 
ie densities printed from is retained for use in a small frame 
-a test or actinometer print. The frames being charged, they 
put out to print in groups, each group having its proper 
st negative. Of course, it is only necessary to examine the 
nt in the small frame; when that is done all the frames 
mresponding to the density indicated by it are taken in and 
langed. On overcast days of fairly uniform light the first 
linting may be timed, and by doing so a fairly close guide 
2 obtained to the time required for subsequent batches. Hence 
le printer may be relieved from constant attendance on his 
ames, and able to progress with washing and toning operations. 
From practical experience, I find that two gross of postcards 
}a very convenient batch for one printer and toner to handle. 
ft course, with an assistant and division of labour the size 
E batch may be greatly extended. Having thoroughly freed the 
ards from the free silver by washing and soaking, they are 
eady for toning. 
Avoid Sulphocyanide. 


the sulphocyanide bath 
the ideal 


but 


‘ane : 3 
Now, it is open to question whether 
) largely advocated for toning gelatine papers is 


ath its extensive employment would suggest its being. Without 
doubt, in the early days of gelatine papers few of them 
fould tone satisfactorily with any other bath, 


and at the 


present time I know of several commercial papers that are 
only amenable to sulphocyanide. Generally speaking, the best 
commercial papers can be toned quite as well by other baths 
as by sulphocyanide ; in fact, the makers in some instances 
give a choice of other baths. For toning large batches I do 
not hesitate to deprecate the use of sulphocyanid may be 
that some emulsions and some workers succeed admirably with 
it, but, judging by the experiences of a good many workers, 
I know that it is capable of causing very disastrous results 
when least expected. (Par parenthese, a word of history with 
regard to the sulphocyanide toning bath may not be without 
interest; its use is so inseparably associated with the advent 
of gelatine emulsion papers that one gets to regard it as 
having been specially introduced as a toning agent for them, 
whereas it was in use in exactly the form recommended by 
of the present day at least shirty-five 
agent for albumenised paper.) 


Gal 


several manufacturers 
years ago, as a toning 
The Toning Formula. 


The toning bath I have used for the last two years when 
dealing with considerable batches of postcards is an acetate 
bath on the lines of those so extensively used in the days of 
albumenised paper printing ; and, although I have toned some 
thousands of cards with it, and cards from various makets, 
I have not yet known an unsatisfactory batch as regards colour. 
In working, it far surpasses sulphocyanide for regularity, and 
it has the great advantage of keeping indefinitely as a stock 
solution. The stock solution is made up according to the 
following formula :— 

Sodium acetate 

Gold trichloride 

Distilled water 
The chloride of gold is first neutralised with chalk, and the 
stock solution requires at least twenty-four hours ripening 
before being used to prepare the toning bath. 

The toning bath proper is made up according to the quantity 
of posteards to be toned. I find sixteen grains of gold ample 
for toning two gross of prints. The stock solution is used in 
the proportion of two drachms to ten ounces of water, or 
one and a half ounces of stock solution to sixty ounces of water, 
which forms the quantity used for two gross of postcards, 
additional gold from the stock solution being added from time 
to time asthe gold gets used up, until about sixteen grains 
have been used for the two gross. 

Let me state here, to prevent any possibility of 
ment, that I do not advise anyone desiring purple tones to *ry 
and obtain them with the acetate bath unless their negatives 
are very much denser than is desirable for expeditious printing. 
The acetate bath is the bath for rich brown tones, and such 
it gives readily with negatives of moderate density. Purple 
tones would, of course, require considerably more gold than 
is given above for the two gross. 
the Cards: 

The sixty ounces of toning bath is contained in a dish 
about eighteen by fourteen inches, and some two and a half 
dozen cards, carefully drained from the last washing water, 
immersed one at a time. After rapidly turning these over 
once or twice, they should be placed to one side of the dish, 
and a second like quantity immersed in the toning bath, being 
kept by themselves. By the time these have been turned over 
the first batch will be ready to leave the toning bath, and 
they may be lifted out en bloc, and placed in a large vessel 
of water, with quick separation. Toning with gelatine emulsion 


16 ounces. 
240 grains. 
60 ounces. 


disappoint- 


Toning 


is very much quicker than with albumen, and care must be 
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taken not to tone beyond a reddish brown stage, which igs 
reached well under five minutes. By keeping five dozen cards 
in the bath at one time, toning is soon accomplished, and 
after washing in one change of water, the cards may be fixed. 


Preeautions in Fixing, 


Two fixing baths are made up, one of 6 per cent. hypo, the 
other of 4 per cent., the cards being placed in the 6 per cent: 


bath for ten minutes, and then in, the weaker fixing bath © 


for a further ten minutes. In transferring the cards from 
the washing water to the first fixing bath, each card should 
be drained of the adherent surplus water by holding it 
diagonally, otherwise the fixing bath will be weakened by a 
considerable amount of additional water. About half a gross 
of cards should be placed in the bath and kept constantly 


turned for the ten minutes, then transferred to the second. 


bath, and operated by an assistant. Thorough fixation has so 
often been insisted upon in these pages that it seems superfluous: 
to draw attention to it again, but I fear many photographers 
still regard fixing as an operation unworthy of their serious 
attention, and one upon which no time need be “ wasted.” The 
practice of getting the prints into the fixing bath and then 
leaving them to take care of themselves for ten or fifteen 
minutes cannot by the most charitable be called “fixing,” and 
should never be tolerated by anyone who aspires to even a 
moderate amount of permanence for his work. Years ago I 
convinced myself by actual experiment that carefully fixed 
prints might have an appreciable amount of hypo left in 
them, and yet be more permanent than prints carelessly fixed 
and subjected to the absurd amount of washing most photo- 
graphers seem to think essential to permanence. 


A Practical Washing Procedure. 


With regard to the washing of postcards, I am afraid that 
my method will scarcely commend itself to the majority of 
workers. However, as it possesses the. twin merits of expedition 
and efficiency, I will include a description, without any hope 
that where the careful work of MM. Lumiére has failed to 
convince my description will carry much weight. 

For the two gross of postcards two large trays, each capable 
of holding about half a gallon of water, are taken. The prints 
are removed, one at a time, from the fixing bath and carefully 
drained before being placed in the washing water. I attach 


“another for about four changes of 


great importance to careful draining of each card as it 
the fixing bath, as I find by actual measurement 4 
the prints are rapidly taken from the fixing bath and 
in the washing water, the two gross of postcards take 
into the first washing water fifteen ownces of the fixing 
so that if this rapid passing of sards from one bath 
other is kept up, an enormous amount of washing is req 
to get rid of the surface hypo. My method of washing, 
is to pass the cards with careful draining from one ty 
water; the cards are 
soaking for about ten minutes, after which the wat 
d off, the cards being evenly distributed over the 
e dish while pouring away the water, and then a qx 
sgfieegee used over the whole, with firm pressure in 
‘direction, so as to press out as much fluid as possible, 
tray is again filled with water, the cards left to soak, 
then washed from tray to tray, as previously described 
another four waters, squeegeed again, washed again with 
waters, squeegeed finally, and placed to dry. I find by; 
method that the last washing water shows “no hypo” 4 
tested by the usual means. The Editor of this paper rece 
pointed out that even after the surfaces of a postcard are 4 
from hypo the body of the card way contain quite an ay 
ciable amount, and the object of the squeegeeing is to 
rid of this deep-seated hypo. es 
I am afraid anyone reading this description will not ae 
this method of washing as being expeditious ; however, ¢ 
in fact itis. Two gross of postcards can quite easily be was 
in three-quarters of an hour, single handed, by the af 
method. Washing prints by throwing them into trays 
letting them remain under a tap for so many hours is slove 
and incompetent; with Postcards, owing to the water-log 
condition they so readily assume, it ig downright abst 
One or two boys can easily be trained to wash the ca 
thoroughly and quickly, and they are out of hand at 
end of the day’s work, instead cf getting sodden by soak 
all night, 
Such, then, is the system I adopt for dea ing with sm 
batches of postcards, and although it will scarcely comme 
itself to the extensive producer of P.O.P. cards, it is, ag 
suggested at the commencement, a very convenient meth 
where only a few gross weekly are wanted. 
Ge Harris, F.R.P.S, 


ON THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE INFRA-RED RAYS 


(A Note Presented 


in 1880 Sir W. Abney published* the announcement that, 
under special conditions, a collodio-bromide emulsion exhibited 
a remarkable sensitiveness to the less refrangible rays of the spec- 
trum. Abney distilled off the ether, washed, and redissolved 
the pellicle. He believed to have reached wave-length 24 in 
the solar spectrum, but the limit was actually 1.44.* Neverthe- 
less, the process exceeds in photography of the infra-red the use 
of any of the sensitising dyes. It has been reattempted since, 
but never, it would appear, with any success. I have establishe] 
the condition of production and the nature of the product in 
such a way as to enable me to eliminate the causes of the failures 
of my predecessors. I have devised certain new processes which 
give results superior to those of Abney, and which are, I hope, 
susceptible of still further improvement. 


* Phil. Trans., CLXXI. 1880, CLXXVI.. 1881. 


+ Rubens (Rapports presentés au Congrés de Physigue, t. II., p, 144. 
Paris, 1900) has given the limit as lu'24, 


to the Paris Academy of Sciences, ) 


1. I first raised in different ways the pronortions directed | 
Abney. In all cases, under the influence of heat, the sensitiy 
ness of the emulsion to the less refrangible rays was found 7 
be considerably increased both when silver or bromide was + 
excess. The transformation, however, is sharper with silver j 
excess, and takes place partially even in the cold, if the exce 
is considerable—e.g., 1 gm. to 5 gms. silver bromde. 

An emulsion obtained by means of concentrated solutions « 
Silver nitrate and bromide of zine or cadmium became mot 
sensitive than emulsions prepared in the ordinary way. 

The reduction of the pyroxylin, which was carried as far a 
possible, was also favourable to sensitiveness. 

Tt should be noted, as one of the principal causes of failure 
that it was not always possible to reach, even arnroximately 
the number given by Abney without the bromide precipitatin 
in large flocks. According to its mode of preparation thi 
pyroxylin confers on the mixture of ether and alcohol a differen 
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cosity—varying from 1 to 10, according to some writers—and 
js this which determines the quantity of silver bromide 
ich can remain in suspension. I have had to employ 1.5 
s. of pyroxylin (feebly uitrated) for 10 gms. of silver 
yate—that is, ten times the quantity given by Abney. 

Phe emulsion described by Abney may be characterised as 
s:—Greatest possible concentration of the reacting solu- 
permissible minimum of pyroxylin to give a homo- 


low: 
ms ; 
neous emulsion. 

The bromides of zinc and ammonium are almost exactly equi- 


lents. The mixture of a hol and ether can be replaced by 
thyl-alcohol or acetone. The transformation of the silver 
pmide is then of a purely »hysical order, and is also always 
companied with an increase in the size of the grains. 

Lastly, the emulsion was exposed under pressure to temper 
mes rising up to 100 deg. F. during one hour, and 40 deg. during 
enty-four hours. It was not found possible to exceed the 
nit named bv Abney, the bromide becoming granular and 


composing. 
It is well, after distillt off the ether, to allow to cool, 
ye-add the ether, to sha and to commence the operation 
sh. Solutions two or three times as dilute as those directed 
Abney can thus be used, and a more homogeneous emulsion 


us prepared. 


The sensitiveness to white light is also increased, but not in 
the same proportion. 

2. It is well known that when exposed to heat a ge'atino- 
bromide emulsion increases enormously in sensitiveness to the 
more refrangible rays, less for the yellow and red, the variations 
of the concentration of the salts and of the gelatine having the 
same influence, mutatis mutandis, asin Abney’s emulsion. This 
similarly led me to suppose that the same phenomenon cha- 
racteristic of silver bromide is manifested in each case, and th: 
following experiment was undertaken to confirm this view. A 
precipitate of silyer bromide was obtained under suitable con- 
ditions in aleohol, or water, washed, and heated for a few 
minutes in water, either pure (which is best) or with the addition 
of a little silver nitrate. It gave, after emulsification in 
gelatine and fresh application of heat, plates which are much 
more highly sensitive to the infra-red than those of Abney. 
After five minutes’ exposure to the spectrum of a Nernst lamp, 
far poorer in calorific rays than the solar spectrum, which was 
used by Abney, we obtained an impression which decreased 
steadily from the blue to 1.4% without showing the abrupt breaks 
as do plates containing colouring matters. The characteristic 
blue colour of the Abney emulsion (evenly transmitted light) 
appears immediately, and in the cold. I shall give the technical 
data later. Watter Rirz. 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Alum Fixing Bath. 
Tre following abstract of a paper, recently read by MM. A. and L. 
igre and Seyewetz, before the Société Frangaise, will be useful, 
‘setting at rest the moot point as to the value of the alum and 
ppo fixing bath, the use of which has been strongly deprecated im 
me quarters. The use of sulphite to prevent the decomposition of 
le alum and hypo was first suggested by Valenta in 1889. The 
e of sodium bisulphite, or acid sulphite and soda, is, however, new, 
¢ believe, though as this compound may be formed by the addition 
‘sulphuric acid to sodium, sulphite, it will at once be obvious 
at the chrome alum, sulphite and sulphuric acid and ‘hypo fixing 
ith suggested first by Cramer is indirectly the bath now suggested. 
The authors point out that it is well known that more or less com. 
ete insolubilisation of a gelatine film may be effected by the addi ion 
‘formaline, formosulphite, or alums to the fixing bath. The dis- 
vantages of formaline are that it leads to subsequent stripping 
Fihe flm and considerable discolouration. of the fixing bath if any 
aces of developer are carried into the bath. hy 
Alums slowly decompose th« no, giving rise to the deposition of 
Iphur and subsequent sulphurisation of the images. 


The bisulphites of aluminium or chromium in suitable proportions 


ithe fixing bath will render gelatine insoluble, without giving rise 
J the precipitation of sulphur. The same results can be obtained 


y admixtures of. an alkaline pisulphite and ordinary or chrome 


lum. 
Comparing the action of the two alums it was found that using 
he greatest insolubilisation of the 


16 per cent. solution of hypo th 
elatine was produced with 0.5 per cent. of chrome alum and 1.5 per 


ent. of ordinary alum. Chrome alum is much superior to ordinary 
lum, as one-third of the quantity is required, and, further, the 
élatine is so hardened that it will stand a temperature of 212 deg. 
lahr, whilst with ordinary alum. at 167 deg. Fahr. the gelatine softens 
nd strips from the glass. . 

The quantity of sodium bisulphite and the commercial solution 
elerred to, should not exceed 1 to 1.5 per cent. Less than this 
luantity produces incomplete insolubilisation and with excess, the 
ardening action is quite destroyed. 

Testing the plates thus hardened, the authors find that the hypo 
Scliminated as rapidly as if the film was not hardened. Intensifi- 
ation and reduction also take place as rapidly as with plates fixed in 
0 ordinary fixing bath. 


As the gelatine will stand such high temperatures without softening 
lob water may be used for elimination of the hypo, with consequent 


hastening of the operation. Further, the negatives may be rapidly 
dried by heat without any melting or running of the film. 
The actual formula there for a fixing bath made up on the above 
experiments would be :— 
Hypo 
Sodium bisulphi 
Chrome alum 50 g 
Water o: 20 
The hypo should be dissolved ‘in the greater part of the water, the 
bisulphite and chrome alum in the remainder, and the solutions 
mixed. 


cist oO 
100-150 g 


A New Yellow Screen Dye. 

Dr. Franz Novak calls attention in the “Photographische Korre- 
spondenz” to a new dye, called “filter yellow K,” which has been 
introduced by Meister Lucius and Bruning. The special feature of 
this new dye is that, it absorbs the whole of the ultra-violet, a feature 
which is possessed by very few of the yellow dyes now used for making 


poe 


! ecules avis i ' 1 j 1 er 
AaBCc D Ebr F G in 2 LES a 
colour screens, The accompanying diagram is from a negative taken 
in a large quartz spectrograph of the K. K. Lehr und Versuchanstat 
at Vienna, and it will be seen that the absorption extends from L in 
the ultra-violet to 64 F. 


Alum in the Combined Bath. 

The composition of the combined bath has always been one of those 
questions upon which the theorist has too often been at variance 
with the practical worker, for it has been a fact established for 
many years now by the researches of Valenta, of MM. Lumiére, and 
Chicandard and Seyewetz, that alum or an acid, when mixed with 
hypo, gives rise to the continuous evolution of sulphurous acid, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and the precipitation of sulphur with the abso- 
lute certainty of sulphurisation ot the silver image. 

The practical worker has proved that combined baths containing 
alum not only gives better tones and greater regularity, but the 
prints thus treated have stood for year's without showing any change. 
The advantage of the use of alum, too, in hot weather is-obvious. 

MM. Lumiére and Seyewetz have examined this question agatn, and 
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point out that the tanning action of combined baths containing alum 
is practically nil, if the baths are made with boiling water, as is 
usually recommended, because nearly the whole of the alumina is 
precipitated. Probably as the natural corollary of their researches 
mentioned above, they now find that the commercial solution of 
sodium bisulphite entirely prevents any decomposition of the hypo 
in the combined bath by alum, and suggest the following formula : -- 
Ply no 5 ozs. 


Sodium bisulp 100 minims. 
Lead acetate 20 grains, 


ZIG, posccno0d 400 grains. 
Gold chloride 6 grs. 
Water ae 20 ozs. 


‘The authors find that ordinary alum is su 


perior to chrome alum; 
paper treated with the above bath tones very little slower than with 


the ordinary bath, blisters are entirely avoided, and the gelatine will 
stand a temperature of 176 dg. Fahr. without melting. 


Testing Old Toning Baths. 
Karl Worel, of Graz, calls 


attention to a very simple method of 
‘testing old toning b 


aths for gold and platinum, which may possibly be 


useful. It has been worked out by Donau at the technical High & 
at Graz. A small loop is made at the end of a short length of plati 
wire and heated to redness in a spirit fame, and then dipped 
pure borax powder; some of the borax will adhere, and if th 
heated in the spirit flame it will melt and form the well-known b. 
bead. If the bead be touched with an old toning bath contai 
gold, and again heated a rich ruby red, colour will be imparte 
the bead, and so sensitive is this test that it will prove the pres 
of 0.000025 mg. of gold. Platinum gives a fawn colour by transmi 
light, and the bead when looked at is milky, and 0.00005 mg 
platinum can be detected in this way. Alkalies have no effec 
the reaction, and only very large quantities of salt cause the 
colouration to turn violet. Acetates, sulphocyanides, hyposulph: 
and phosphates are also without action, and it is only very Ij 
quantities of silver that prove troublesome, and this shouid be 
cipitated first. The bead must not be heated too long after touel 
it with the solutions, otherwise the red gold colouration turns | 
blue, then greenish-blue, and then colourless. If large quantitie 


gold are present and the bead is heated for some time it beco 
liver colour by reflected, and blue by transmitted light. 


COLOUR-PRINTING 


IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD. 


A REPLY TO 


Mr. Tinney is always readable, but I am afraid he has allowed 
fairness to be sacrificed to liveliness in his article on the colour 
prints at Earl’s Court. While, of course, it is well to realise our 
own shortcomings, I do not think his wholesale castigation of the 
native engraver entirely deserved, as from my own observation I 
feel sure the Continental work does not surpass, or even equal, our 
own efforts, if speed of delivery is considered together with quality. 

Ii Mr. Tilney implies that no English engraving work goes abroad 
he is not quite right, for this has gone over to France. One English 
firm has a branch in Paris, two others have an agency there, and do 
a considerable amount of business, while another firm is about to 
Open an establishment for making colour blocks in Paris. 
that this is not Germany ; but all that Mr. Tilney says has been said 
many times before about France. The colour department of two of the 
largest colour firms—one in Germany, and the other in 
are managed by men whose experience has been largely 
English or American works respectively. 

It is quite true that competent art direction is desirable in photo- 
‘engraving, but my experience is that artists generally expressly dis- 
sociate themselves from anything connected with photography, to say 
nothing of photo-mechanical work, which possesses no interest to 
them except as a target for abuse. 

Moreover, I do not think it is art directorships that enable the 
Continental firms to turn out satisfactory colour work; it is due to 
the longer time they can spend patiently fine-etching, a time which 
owing to the speed at which we work in England, cannot be afforded. 
This rush certainly tends to deteriorate the appreciation of fine 
work, and lessens finally, perhaps, the capacity to execute it. How: 
ever, the customer is quite as much to blame as the engraver for this. 
I have been over the works of three of the four firms mentioned by 
Mr. Tilney, and if the finished work was excellent, the first colour 
proofs were quite as bad as I have seen anywhere. To correct these 
plates does not require so much an artist as a craftsman, who can 
appreciate a colour match (like a woman always can, without being 
in any sense an artist) and who knows his materials thoroughly, so 
that he can accurately imitate the copy vefore him. The artist, I 
fancy, would be apt to prefer pleasing colour, even if not quite like 
the original, or even to suggest improvements ; in fact, it is difficult 
to imagine anyone of real artistic power remaining a copyist, or even 
a supervisor of the copying of the mass of tubbishy originals at 
present. reproduced in three-colour. 

Mr. Tilney is right in recognising the merit of showing original 
and reproduction together; but he is in error in supposing that 
English firms shrink from this ordeal. If he had been to the recent 
Printing and Stationery Trades’ Exhibition, at the Agricultural 


It is true 


Austria— 
gained in 


Hall, where the best English three-colour firms were exhibiting, he 
would have seen numerous exhibits of original and reproduction side ! 


MR. TILNEY. 


by side, as was the case at the former exhibitio 
and also at the exhibition at South Kensington 
I take exception, too, to Mr. Tilney’s assertion th 
is never delivered with the reproduction. T have been in the tr 
for many years, and, except by accident, or reasons of inconveni 
size or value, I have never known a reproduction to be sent ho 
without the original, unless by the request of the customer. 
Mr. Tilney says that the colour-plates in the “ Studio” are prim 
in Vienna. The blocks are made there, it is true, but the print: 
is done by a well-known English firm. By the way, if my mem 
Serves me correctly, there was a time when the black-and-wh 
blocks for this publication were made abroad; now they are mi 
in England: It is possible the same thing will happen with cok 
work. Then Mr. Tilney presumes incorrectly regarding the U 
process being the same as the “nature” grain of Messrs. Dawson, | 
the former makes use of the light-sensitive properties of bitum 
while the latter was a swelled gelatine process. A large Engl 
firm bought the Unie process, but, although getting excellent resul 
has had to discard it, I believe, in favour of quicker methods. 
“Four-colour is not worked in this country to any exte’ 
although the examples of it are common enough,” says Mr. Tiln 
so that apparently the “common enough” fourth colour gets th 
without our native engravers knowing it. Surely Mr. Ti ney | 
seen the recent “ Vanity Fair” cartoons, which are native typograpl 
colour work not “ passing for three-colour.” ; 
It is difficult to follow Mr. Tilney, when he first. sneers at t 
efforts to improve the process on the mechanical side (which is wh 
“theory” aims at doing) and at the same time blames the blo 
makers because so much fine-etching is necessary. Does he think ¢ 
Germans are not experimenting with filters as well as using 
“art” direction, because, if so, he is mistaken; though I can assu 
him they are still doing more fine-etching than we are in Englan 
and, if their results excel, it is due to nothing else but the patie 
care with which this part of the work is executed. First-class wo 
of any kind cannot be done except at the cost of time; evi 
journalists would probably improve their matter, without necessari 
hurting their playful style, if they took the time to verify the 
assertions. But our English habit is, unfortunately, not to allo 
this consideration to weigh when native engraving is concerned; f 
while a customer sending work abroad is willing to wait a sufficiel 
time to give opportunity to have the work done carefully and 
agree to the number of printings the foreign block maker conside 
necessary, here the work is generally restricted to three printing 
and must be delivered in an extremely short time. To an employe 
especially a limited company, having no particular interest in th 
work, except as a means of money-making, this is not unsatisfactory 
as the more work turned out in a given time the greater the profit. 


nm two years ¢ 


at the origi 
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y. Tilney concludes with fine sarcasm at the expense of the 
lish fine-etcher, referring to the menial duties the apprentice may 
sto perform in commencing his career. How, then, does he sup- 
,the German fine-etcher commences his career? Is the capacity 
fne-etching fully developed in him before he enters the work- 
3? Every one may not be capable of becoming a fine-etcher, but 
average English fine-etcher of the same experience is just as 
ble of doing good work as the German, if allowed sufficient time, 
ch would be less than the German would require. I have known 
e-etcher threatened with dismissal unless he could turn out more 
k, although it was known that with greater speed quality must 
er. I daresay the German has the better temperament for 
ying of al kinds, including colour reproduction. He is better 
iplined, and so quiet that I have seen fifty litho artists at work 
, German house and one could Lear a pin drop in the room. He 
onder of steady work than the Englishman, who looks upon his 
i as a necessary evil, from which he is not sorry to escape in 
er to partake in some form of sport. This applies to employer as 
las employed, and, carried to excess, is bad. On the other hand, 


the nation may be considerably better for this love of exercise; it 
may explain, for example, why our illegitimacy rate is lower than 
that of Germany. 

Another fact is that the big Continental houses have been making 
a feature of colour blocks longer than we have; they have, therefore, 
longer-experienced men, they are generally better equipped as 
regards apparatus, and especially as regards space. Three-colour in 
England is rather a recent boom, and at present anyone who can shew 
any sort of pretence at competency is certain of employment. So 
difficult is it to obtain men that one firm has a standing advertise- 
ment offering employment to colour etchers. It is not only necessary 
to be willing to pay for brains, as Mr. Tilney suggests, there must 
be a supply available. Unfortunately, fine-etchers have to be made 
as well as born. 

I do not give any names, as it would look like advertising the 
particular firms mentioned, nor do I wish to blow my own individual 
trumpet, but I am willing to meet Mr. Tilney if he desires to have 
further evidence of my statements. 


PxHoto-ENGRAVER. 


WORKING-UP PLATINOTYPE PORTRAITS. 


——— 


p following notes on a special ‘branch of work appear in a recent 
e of ‘“ Wilson’s Magazine,” under the name of Miss M. P. Bell, 
ady who has written a good deal in the American magazines 
methods of working-up prints. 

n these days, when so much of the professional photographer’s 
yk is printed in platinotype, it is essential to know how to finish 
traits made by this process, for there is no denying the fact that 
y need to be very carefully worked-up if they are to present 
Minished appearance possessed by a good silver print from a well- 
guched negative. Mere spotting is certainly insufficient. There 
a roughness in the texture of the image on the platinotype paper 
i needs pulling together. Careful handling is necessitated by 
J moisture-absonbing quality of the paper. One must know, too, 
t how much colour to put into one’s brush for the effect desired, 
a false touch of colour, once put on, cannot be got off again. 
hen once the requisite lightness and firmness of touch has been 
ained, however, platinotype paper offers a delightful medium for 
ush work, and a well-finished platinotype print. is(most pleasing 
the eye. 
The beginner should take wp a few waste prints for his early 
actice. A few black specks may be noticed here and there on the 
int. These must be lifted out bodily with a knife. A small scalpel 
the best knife for this purpose, with itsrounded blade and pointed 
d. Practice in its use will bring skill, and the specks can be easily 
Moved without a mark on the print. Unless they are taken out, 
ey will entirely spoil the effect in the portrait. 
When a too heavy touch of colour has been put on, it may be 
duced in intensity by quickly applying a brush that has been 
ashed out in clean water. This must be done with scrupulous 
me, or the surface of the paper, being soft, will rub up, which 
ill be fatal to the print, as it is almost impossible to get it smooth 
id even again. ; 
The toughness of the paper also necessitates care to see that the 
our is so laid on that it appears right whichever way the print 
keld to the light. It will, of course, look best when the print 
Viewed in the same light-direction in which the work was doze, 
ut the finisher should turn the print round as he works, and view 
Is work from both sides—i.e., lighted from left and right—as the 
ork proceeds. 

We will begin with an ordinary vignette photograph that has just 
me from the mounting-room; but, first of all, let it be dry. 
lave your colours ready: lampblack and sepia, water, a No. 2 
ble brush for the eyes and fine parts of the face, and one or two 
ger brushes for the broader effects of dress and background. Have 
Iso two or three compartments in your palette—a china one—for 
dlour of various thicknesses, or two or three little saucers. 

a at the tone of your print ; if it is a black tone, the lamp- 
cht y itself will probably match it; but if it is of a warmer tone, 
a y inclining to brown, it will be necessary to mix with the 
ack a little sepia. See that the colour, when mixed, is exactly 


the tone of the print; I have seen photographs that have been 
finished with a colour that did not match, and the effecb was 
execrable. 

I have always found it well to begin with the eyes, after doing 
the usual spotting, for spots distract one’s attention; the eyes 
speak out the mind and character of the person plainly, but, because 
they are so important, they have to be done with the greatest care. 
Do not try to alter them unless you understand the principles of 
drawing. Observe where the pupil comes. The pupil and shadows 
of an eye often come out too faint in a plaintotype, and need 
strengthening ; but it must be done lovingly—not to put a black patch 
of colour in the middle and a black line round with a strong black 
line for eyelashes, as is so often done in cheap work, but to put the 
colour in with care and judgment, so as to bring out the beauty 
of the eye and not make it look like a staring doll’s eye. The eye- 
lashes may also be strengthened, but also with care; the eyebrows 
and any inequalities of lighting can be blended. This is where the 
pulling together comes in: a strong light here, which catches the eye 
too much and must be toned down, or a little shading in of the neck 
there, bringing all into harmony. 

The hair, also, often needs attention. In the case of ladies, 
perhaps the fringe has got an awkward break in it which needs to be 
filled up, and some shadows may require to be strengthened, or high- 
lights toned down. Especially is it necessary to touch up the hair 
in cases where it is turning grey or is quite white. Grey hair always 
photographs whiter than it is, and peonle are often sensitive about 
their hair getting grey, so this must always receive special attention. 
It must be darkened in all the shadows, and carefully shaded in 
all the high-lights. I have never known a case yet where this was 
not necessary. 

Having finished the face, you must now take the dress. In white 
dresses a good deal will be found necessary to do: shadows to be 
strengthened, and other shadows, perhaps, to put in where detail 
is wanting. A great deal can be done in this way to improve a 
photograph and make a pleasing picture, especially in evening 
dresses, where filmly lace or chiffon seem to compose the bodice. The 
neck, of course, you have already done. 

Now we come to the background, and this is a very important 
part of the picture. There are two ways in which a background can 
be put in. One is: have some black chalk and white chalk scraped 
to a fine powder, also a little sepia chalk to tone the mixture to 
the colour of the picture, and with a pad of cotton-wool rub the 
colour into the background, with a circular motion, until the desired 
tint is obtained. Care must be taken to have no grit in the powder. 
Now, with a piece of pointed india-rubber, trim off the edges either 
with a suggestion of leaves or a cloudy effect. There is room for 
much fancy in this method; it is a quick and ready way of putting 
in background, and is very effective. The amount of background 
must, of course, be regulated by the kind of picture it is, and how 
much is required to throw up the head and shoulders sufficiently in 
relief. 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF ENGRAVINGS, 
ESPECIALLY RELATING TO HALF - TONES. 


THE following is the continuation of the article from the “Inland p 


printed last week. The author there referred to certain tables which 
their withdrawal at the last moment from last w 


rinter,” by Mr. N. S. Amstuiz, the last instalment of which 


accompany the present text, considerations of space h 
eek’s JouRNAL., For 


the enclosed text! must be 


aving comp 


the same reason one or tsyo of the illustrations referred { 


held over until the next issue. 


TABLE G.— Giving Pitches, unit areas and ““covering” dots for various lines per inch. 


Lines per inch for Tables G and 151 


KINDS OF DATA. 
50 | 65 85 100 | 10 | 120 
| | 
Screen pitches .. -02000 in. -01583 in. -61176 in, -01000 in. -00910 in, -00833 in, 
Diagonal pitches -02830 in. -02175 in, -01663 in, -01413 in. -01287 in. -01178 in, 
Unit Areas.. 4000.0 sq. in. 2365.4 sq in 13806 sq. in. =| 1000.0 sq. in. 828 0 sq. in. 693.9 sq, 3 
Diam. of ‘Co 02830 in, -02175 in, -01663 in. | -01413 in. .01287 in. -01172 in, 
Taste H.—Giving percentages, clear Spaces and dot data for above listed lines per inch, 
en = - 
Dot Dot Dot Clear* Dot | Clear* Dot Clear* Dot | Clear* Dot Clear* Dot Cle 
Diameters. Areas. PerCent.| Spaces. | Per Cent. Spaces. |Per Cent.| Spaces. | Per Cent.) Spaces. {Per Cent. Spaces. | Per Cent, Spa 
| i eae (es : —¥ 
| | 
-0010 in, 7.85 196 0273 “01563 79 | -95 01187 1.18 OU 
0015 17.67 44 8 01513 Liz | 01137 2.55 0 
0020 31.42 78 BE 1.33 -01463 3.14 | -01087 4.57 +00) 
+0025 49.09 23 2.07 01413 4.91 -01037 7.07 -00 
0030 70.69 -76 2.98 01363 7.07 -00987 2 
0035 96.21 2.41 4.07 -01313 9 62 00937 
-0040 125.66 3.14 5.31 .01263 2. -00887 
0045 159.04 3.98 6.72 01213 -00837 
-0050 19! 4.90 8.30 01163 00787 
0055 237.58 5.93 10,02 -01113 28.65 00737 
.0060. 282.74 7.06 9 01063 00813 34.15, .00687 
0065 331.83 8.28 01013 -00768 40.05 -00637 
0070 884.85 9.62 -00963 00713 46.45 -00587 
0075 441.79 1 .00918 -00663 } 53.30 -00537 
0080 502.66 .00863 i -00487 
-00833a 544.58 = a si|sccseteceeecet 
0085 567.45 .00813 005 00487 
-0090, 6236.17 .00763 00513 00387 
00912 650-04 e Sede -00377 
0098 708.82 .00713 .0046: 00337 
-0100a 789.45 -00663 .00287 
0105 865.90 626 | .00613 00237 
+0110 950.33 68 9 -00563 -00313 -00187 
Tite i0e6.99 75.1 .00513 -00263 .00137 
011762. \ 7A | 00487 
b .01178 1089.89 _B Ca 
0120 1130.97 82, 00087 
-0125 1227.19 148, .00037 
b .01287 1290.92 156. 00000 
.0130 1327.32 
-0135 1431.14 143, | .00063 . {———_—_ 
.0140 1539.38 154. | .00013 
b .01413 1568.11 ae, wf 157. |. .00000 
0145 1651.30 00213 i 
-0150 1767.15 
-01538a. 1867-85 
0155 1886.92 f 
-0160 2010.62 -00063 
-0165 2138.25, .000 3 
b .01663 2172.08 157, i 00000 
-0170 2269.80 
0175 2405.28. Sa 
-0180 2544.69 
0185 2688.03 
.0190 2825.29 
0195 2988.48 
02002. 3141-59 
0205 3300.64 
+0210 2463.61 
0215 3630.50 
02175 3715.44 
+220 3301.33 
5 3976.08 
4154.76 
4° 37.36 * = CLEAR SPACES of BLACK DoTs only. CLEAR Spacks of WHITE DoTS are the same 
4523.89 as the dot diameters, 
nae a = Region of “ Three-quarter” white, or birth of Cresent dots, 
£107.05 b = Diameters of « Covering” dots, 
5309.29 The illustrated definitions of the names used, shown in Fig. 18, do not show square, 
5515.46 diamond or elliptical shaped dots, which are produced by special diaphragms. 7. 
5725.55 0013 The percentages above the “a” region are only approximate. The values are dissi- 
5939.57 0008. pated in ‘* overlapping ” and the HIGHEST values indicate the whole area of the overlapping: 
6157.52 ete effect, to the extent that they exceed 100, 
6290.18 0000 
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TABLE I—Showing relation of clear spaces to depth or printing quality, 
—_—_——————_ 
CLEAR SPACES. 
Depths. 7 = 7 = ; - 5 
001 in. | .002 in. | -003 in, | .004 in. |.005 in.| .006 in. | .007 in.| .008 in. | .009 in. |.010 in. |.011 in. | .012 in. | 013 in.| .014 in. |.015 in}.016 in].017 in|018 in}.019 in].020 in 
| | 

a = | 5 i | | aan > —— 
.0005in.) _ 50 Gm le 125 +106 083}. d +050 .081 | .029 | .028 | .026 | .025 
010 | 1.0 50 330) .25 +20 al || a : -100 :063 | .059 | .056 | .053 | .050. 
0015 | 1.5 | v5 30 | 38 +30 Gi i) 8 : 15 1094 | .088 | .083 | .079 | .075 
0020 | 20 00 : “50 -40 : +25 2 -20 .125 | .12 | 110; 105} .100 
10025 | 2.5 15 | 83 | 63 -50 Ice : 25 Slee Ill S| ah ess 
0030 | 30 50} 100) 2% +60 30 | ce -30 ag) |} ote |p al) als 
0035 3.5 | 1.75 | 1 81 70 es Pdi) Wg 85 axl || nie) |) oils) 1) ot 
0040 | 4.0 | 200 | 1.3% 1.00 .80 ; a 40 124 | 22 | .21 | .20 
0045 4.50 ) 2.25 | 1. | 1.10 .90 é 6 45 -26 95 | .24 | .23 
0050 | 5.0 50 . 1.25 1.00; ; “72 6: 50 29 | 28 | .26 | .95 
0055 5.5 75 93 1.88 1.10 93 | -79 | 68 55 32 Bil 29 28 
0060 | 6.0 } 1.50 1.20 00; . oul |} -60 85 | .88 | 82 | .30 
005 || 65 | i) eats || aes) || aD E +98 : +65 138 | 86 | .84 | .38 
.0070 TQ | «3.50 3 1.75 1.40 . a 70 al |) BEY || eye || Bis 
0075 7.5 | 3.75 | ) 1.88 1.50 . 07 5 75 45 | 42) 59 | .38 
0080 | 8.0 00 . 2.00 1.60 33 4 | 4. -80 47 | 44 | 42 7 .40 
0085 «| 85 =| 4.25 | 2 83 aks |) alexi) A y : 85 : 50 | .47 | .45 | 43 
0090 | 9.0 0 -00 2.25 1.80 - < 12 -90 | | 53 | 50 | .47 | 45 
0095 9.5 | 4.75 B 2,38 1.90 a P Werils 95 | 56 53 50 | .48 
10100} 10-0 5.00 2.50 | 9.00 : 43 | 1.28 1.00 | 159 | 155 | .b3 "50 

IB EEE ——————EEEEE EE | 


TABLE J.—Showing Etching Rates of Figures 9, 10 and 11, and Table F at tro lines per Inch. 


FOR SMALLEST BLACK (@) DOTS OF ‘“ WHITES." 


| 10 Minutes. 


DATA a 20 Minutes. | 40 Minutes. 
Miameter v0... | 0042 in, | 0025 in. | -0020 in. 0014 in. 
eduction of diamete -0017 in. | -0022 in. -0028 in. 
ete per minute -000085 in. | -006055 in. -000035 in. 
feasured depth . .0017 in. | -0023 in. -0026 in, 
pape depth -CO085 in. | 0011 in. -0014 in. 
FOR WHITE (O) DOTS OF GRAYS. 
, , Be , 
Mameter,.............. 0076 in. | -0087 in. { 0094 in.* -0100 in.* 
Herease of diameter | 0012 in, | 0019 in. 0025 in, 
ate per minute -00006 in. | 000848 in. -00003! in. 
leasured depth . .0012 in. -O018 in. | 0022 in. 
timated depth .0006 in. .00096 in. H .00124 in. 
! FOR SMALLEST WHITE (0) DOTS OF SHADOWS. 
. i | 
diameter, 0026 in. .0038 In, | .0046 in. .0053 in. 
icrease of diameter 0012 in. 0020 in. .0027 in. 
ate per minute -00006 in. -08005 in. -000034 in. 
easured depth .. .0008 in. .0013 in, -0O17 in, 
istimated depth .. -0006 in. -0010 in. 00128 in. 


/ 


* Modified by ‘‘crescent” shaped black dots which originate at the time the white dots have bcen increased to a diameter that is ¢;wel to the screen pitch ; in this 


ase, at 110 lines, to .0091 inch. 


TABLE K.—Data of Special Test Engravings, Figures 21, 22 and 23, for Depths, Diameters and Printing Quality, at Different Lines 3 
per Inch, Under Ordinary Etching Conditions. 


LINES PER INCH, 


65 lines. 110 lines. 150 lines. 
KINDS OF 4 a 5) Ree eS roth 
DATA. f | | AE ls | Free 
“Whites” | Grays | Shadows | ‘‘ Whites’ | Shadows | “ Whites Grays Shadows 
| e Bete Ora ae 
e O fe) plal line Ora etBigsS) r ro) 
Diameterst .... .0026 in. | 0119 in. .0058 in. 0018 in. .0090 in. | -0050 in, 0013 in. 0026 in 
Areas, O or @ 53-09@ 1112-21 264.21 25.46 @ 636-17 | 196-35 13.27@ 93-09 
Per cent. wh 97.76 | 47. 11.18 96.92 76.9 | 23.7 97.02 11.97 
Per cent. black . 2.24 | 53. 3.08. 231 | 76.3, | 2.98. 88.03 
Measured depthst+ 0038 in. 0097 in. -0030 in. -0026 in -0018 in. -0020 in. -0012 in. 
lear spaces* .... 0192 in. | ‘0119 in. | ‘0111 in. 0090 in, | .0U50 in. {0081 in. 10026 in 
Printing quality 198 267 | 270 2890 | 360 DAT 46] in 
Screen pitches 0.1538 in. -00910 in. | chOe8 
agonal pitches .02175 in. 01287 in. | 00942 in, 
Unit areas 9365.4 sq. in. sq. in. | 443.5 sq. in. 
021 diam. | .00942 in. diam. 


Covering "di 


® = Smallest black dots in “ whites.” 


oO 


+ Values veritied with Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.’s D. 


diam. 


* Clear spaces of white dots are of the same dimensions as their dot diameters. 
= White dots in grays. 


O = Smallest white dots in shadows. 7 Pallet et a 
D8 Microscope, undera magnification of 87 diameters, witha § objective and a 1-inch ocular. The depth 


falues given are the mean of ten separate readings from different portions of the “‘ whites,” grays and shadows. 


ee SSS» 
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TABL G.,—Giving pitches, unit areas and “covering” dots for various lines per inch—Cuntinued, 


eee 


Lines per inch for Tables G and H. 


KINDS OF DATA. 


175 | 200 250 500 


150 
$ i in, .00666 in. 00571 in, | -00500 in. 00400 in, 00883 in, 
eco “01064 in, (0942 in, .00808 in. .00707 in. .00565 in. 00471 in, 
Unit areas 565.5 20, in. 443.5 sa. in. 3260s. in. | 950.0 sa, in. 160.0 sa. in. 110.9 <a. in, 
Diam, of “ G “01064 in. 09942 in. .008u8 in. | .00707 in. -00565 in. -00471 in, 


TABLE H.—Giving percentages, clear spaces and dot data for above lines per inch—Continued. 


j | x 
Dot Dot Dot pe Dot. | Clear* Dot Clear* Dot Clear** Dot. Clear* Dot Cles 
Diameters. Areas, Per vent. Per Ceut.| Spaces. | Per Cent.| Spaces. | Per Cent.| Spaces. | Per Cent. Spaces. | Per Cent.) Spac 
i c 5 Sp 00842 24 00708 -00607 491 -00465 003 
‘bois Ban |i Gea 3198 5.42 8 100557 | 11.04 | ‘00415 ‘008 
0020 “00864 7.08 9.65 00507 00365 ‘002 
10025 ‘00314 11.06 5 09 100457 ‘002 
0030 ; L7 200407 2 001 
4 ote Bae 001 
001 
Cevaty . -000 
00664 A | 
x 00358 144, 00 
is Soo eee bes 157. | 009 
be ue d -00308 | 
00392 00258 
00287 | 
0034 00208 


00292 
00276 
00242 


Peedi Mal otis serl ot Lyoescue || mere (teenie lees : 
0075 +0019: 
00752a tte esses fa 
.0080 00142 

eas 00092" 
‘0090 ‘00048 
0090 0048 

b .00942 0000 
.0095 
0100 
20105 

b .01064 

Fig. 20 is based on similar data, but in measured values from 


Table F. 

Figs. 21, 22, 23, are three special test engravings at 65, 110, and 
150 lines per inch, in order to determine therefrom the depth values 
of Table K, at 110 times, the black dot (@) depths, in terms of 1.200 
millimeter, at a magnification of .87 diameters, with a, series of ten 
readings gave 15, 14.5, 14, 14, 15, 14.5, 18, 16.5, 17.5, and 14.5, or 
a mean of 15.35. These are standard etches, and the depth is given 
as an exemplification of ordinary practice from which to judge the 
interrelation between various lines per inch, the dots and depths. 

It might be said “let well enough alone,” but no trial by error 
process is “well enough,” and many failures and anxious moments 
could be avoided by an intelligent mspection of dot diameters in 
etching and the use of properly graded stops in the camera. It 
goes without sayizg that the degrees Baumé of the acid, as well as 
its temperature, are vital, and should be noted by the careful etcher. 

Messrs. J. A. ©. Branfill and William Gamble, of London, have 
given the relation of stop size and shape to screen distance exhaustive 
treatment, so that this phase of the subject is only touched on in 
passing. 

It is interesting to note the etching rate of Fig. 2, in comparison 
with those of Figs. 9, 10, and 11, as disclosed by the curves on 
Fig. 24, especially the difference in rate between the(o) and (@) dots. 
This figure, with the gray yalues omitted, is |selfyexplanatory. 
Table J gives the data of Table F from which Fig. 24 was drawn, 


the other data are found in Table A. 


“154. “00007 
187. -00000 


* = Clear spaces of black dots only, White-dot clear spaces are the sa 
as the dot diameters. 


a = Region of ‘ Three-quarter” whites, or birth of §‘ Crescent ” dots. 
b = Diameters of ‘‘ Covering ” dots. 


When the white dots (0) are under consideration, the print: 
uality (14 of Fig. 18) values given in Table I are for ideal con 
tions. The unit “I” is taken as indicating when the clear spa 
are the same as the depth. This value, if the ink transference fr 
the rollers to the printing face was theoretically perfect, would ¢ 
tinue to represent printing quality, even though the dimensions wi 
much reduced below those ordinarily considered as having reack 
the practical limits of minuteness. 
Theoretical printing quality values require a modification, wh: 
may be termed the press constant, which will vary with the u 
hygroscopic, temperature, and paper conditions. The values giv 
in Table K show a better printing quality for the white dots” 
than for the black ones (@), because the depth, in proportion to cle 
space, is greater in the case of the former than the | atter 5 il 
explains why the white dots (o) will persist in printing in bac 
grounds, etc., when the customer may want a dead black, whi 
cannot, however, be attained iu proper harmony without remaking t 
engraving or burnishing down the size and depth of the undesired do 
If the printing quality of the white dots (o) was not better th 
that of the black ones (@) the minuteness of their dimensions wou 
certainly not admit of any printing value at all. When one des 
with diameters of .0026 inch and depths-of only .0012 inch at t 
points where the largest masses of ink are dealt with, the resul 
are little short of marvellous, and the engraving and allied printil 

arts take on all the features of precision engineering. 
N. 8. Amsrurz. 


Messrs. Hurcutnson anp Co. are bringing out a complete natural 
history, illustrated entirely by the best available photographs. The 
text will be written in a popular style by such good naturalists as 
Dr. Lyddeker, Dr. Boodle Sharp, and Sir Herbert Maxwell. The 
first part of “The Living Animals of the World,” as the book will 
he called, has just been issued. There will be twenty-four parts 


in all, published at 7d. each, and including 1,200 illustrations, with 
twenty-five coloured plates. 


Ir is announced that Dr. R. A. Reiss has been appointed Extr 
ordinary Professor of Scientific Photography in the University - 
Lausanne. Another sign of the tendency on the Continent to provi 
instruction in the principles of photography from the scienti 
standpoint is the appointment of Dr. W. Scheffer, of the staff | 
the C. P. Goerz Optical Works, to deliver a course of lectures 
applied scientific photography in the Berlin University during #] 
summer season. 
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COUPON FRAUDS. 


coupon fraud has been worked recently in the suburbs bordering 
Apping Forest. The methods adopted are those which have ean 
gsed in our columns more than once. The alleged agent of a 
tographer calls at a house and explains that on payment of a 
J] sum a coupon can be Lad which will entitle the purchaser to 
ting at a nominal sum in a studio in the neighbourhood. The 
pon represents the canvasser’s headquarters as at a distance, and 
an the purchaser visits the studio in his vicinity he finds that the 
tfographer indignantly denies any knowledge of his self-styled 
resentative, of whom no more is seen. This stereotyped 
id is constantly reviving, the latest exponent of it being a man 
9, as a correspondent writes us, was recently prosecuting his 
iness in the Hastern suburbs of London. Our correspondent 
bes :— 

Jor some time past a.man has been cal 
yodford and neighbourhood selling coupons 
tographer in Bond Street, W., with whom I am _ quite 
jequainted, and stating that firm to have purchased my business, 
J that they are supplying pictures at ridiculously low prices. In 
ny cases persons have unfortunately believed the story and parted 
th their money, and they have been told to call at my studio on 
tain Sunday afternoons. My premises are, of course, always 
sed on Sundays, and when they have callediand found this to be the 
se they have begun to understand that something was wrong. 
iturally, such a state of affairs has caused me considerable annoy- 
ce, and is damaging to my ‘business, as, of course, I should not 
ink of issuing coupons. The police have had the matter in hand 
‘some time, but have not succeeded as yet in catching the party. 
quiries made at the firm whose name appears on the coupon show 
at such coupons are honoured at that establishment, and that they 
ue books of coupons to any one who likes to ask for them without 
king their name and address. I might mention, however, that I 
ote twice to the firm in question laying the matter before them and 
ey did not answer my letters, copies of which are in my book. 
occurs to me that the man may have made use of pho ographers’ 
mes in other districts in a similar way, and if you would make 
matter known among your readers it might lead to a solution of 
le matter. Of course, the object in making use of a local name is 
le difficulty he would find in selling coupons for sittings at an 
tablishment ten miles or so away. The man is described as dark, 
ean-shaven, middle height, dressed in blue serge suit, and having 
le usual plausible manner. 
The “Daily Mail,” in a recent issue, gave the following account of 
le canvassing frauds :— 


ing upon residents in 
bearing the name of a 


“Two ‘well-dressed and gentlemanly’ men appear to have made 
me progress with a photographic coupon swindle. Calling on 
eople in the suburbs, they present a photograph coupon order for 
Js. 6d., purporting to be issued by ‘Lintott, photographer, 118, New 
ond Street, W.,’ with the special inducement that the first thirty 
mupons will be sold for 3s. There is no ‘ Lintott, photographer,’ at 
8, New Bond Street, though, up to six weeks ago, a genuine coupon 
usiness was carried on there by a person of the name, who had pre- 
lously called in his coupons. The ingenious swindlers appear to 
ave copied the coupons, and their success can be measured by the 
ct that a firm of art dealers at the address given have been called 
pon by about sixty coupon-holders.” 


This account is confirmatory of that of our correspondent, and we 
ave have ourselves ascertained that M. Lintott, who, until recently, 
fa practising photography at 118, New Bond Street, was unable 
© renew the lease of his premises, and, on account of this fact and 
n that of his wife’s health, has removed his business to a town on 
he Riveira. Possibly this fact was known to the present workers 
i the coupon frauds, who have taken advantage of Mr. Lintott’s 
emoval to use his name and address in this swindling business. 


oo 


/Moruerwern Yovng Men’s Institute Camera Club. — The fifth 
intual exhibition of pictcrial photographs will be held on November 
/,8, 9, and 10, 1906. Entries close October 25; exhibits, November 2. 
Prospectus and entry form will be obtainable in a few days from 


by 


Out. 
these are coloured by hand in water colours for the blue, red, yellow, 
and 
or washes are united, upon a plate, as in the figure. 

a 


is of greatest importance. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


A New Photo-Mechanical Non-Photographic 


Colour Process. 


A TITLE, such as the above, which is perhaps a contradiction of 
terms, must neverthe 
by Max Griinbaum, of 
com: 
graphic basis of the process. 
The picture is not 
graphic means, but 


ess be used to describe the process patented 
55, Wolfhazer Strasse, Cassel, Germany. The 
lete specification (No. 17,638, 19C5) at once disclaims any spectra 
broken up into the three colours by photo 
y the preparation of water colour drawings 
hand by a chromolithographer having a good eye for colours. 
ine proofs are prepared from the picture to be reproduced, and 


possibly grey plate. These three or four water colour drawings 


he arrangement of the water colour drawings upon the plate 
It is effected in the following manner : 


Upon a square plate A B C D lines are drawn through middle point 
E parallel with the sides of the square and connecting F (the middle 
of the side C D) with G (the middle of the side A B) and H (the 


a 


of 


in 


he secretary, Mr. Jas. Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell, N.B. 


copies. 
names, and they are usually obtained on papers sensitised with mix- 
tures of nitrate of silver, citrate of iron and ammonia, tartaric acid, 
and gelatine. A print obtained in this manner is put upon a printing 
plate or a printing stone, which has been previously coated in the 
well-known manner with a sensitive bichromated gelatine coating, 
or with a coating of bichromated gum or of asphaltum, and it is 
then exposed to the light. After the printing process, the printing 
plate is developed in the well-known manner and made ready for 
printing. 


Fr c 


— 


D 
| 


x: 


middle of the side A D) with J (the middle of the side B C). After 
his the two diagonals A C and B D are drawn. 
here is then fixed in the panel or division E J GF which has been 
formed the water colour drawing for the red printing block, in such 


Upon this plate 


manner that its longitudinal axis runs exactly in the direction 
the line E J. In the adjacent division H E F D the drawing 


for the blue printmg block is fixed, so that its longitudinal axis runs 
arallel with the diagonal D E. The drawing for the yellow is 
arranged in the division A G E H, and if there is a drawing for 
grey it is arranged in the division E GB J, the two being opposite 
and their longitudinal axis making an angle of 20 degrees to the 
ine EG. By this means both angles will have the same apex X. 


Line BlocKs from Sepia Prints. 


A recent patent (No. 2,149, 1906) of W. Graaf and Co., of 10-11, 
Potsdammerstrasse, Berlin, claims protection for the following pro- 
cess: A print is employed with «vhite lines upon a brown. background, 


a similar manner as used for ‘the preparation of ordinary positive 
Such prints are known as sepia prints and by similar 
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PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS, 
Tue following patent has been applied for :—No. 18,183. Improve- 
ments. in the production of plates for printing purposes 


Sherard Osborn Cowper-Cowles, 4, South Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.C. 


Exhibitions. 


—— 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY MR. S. L. 
MANCHESTER. 


On Saturday, September 8, a “one-man show,” consisting of the 
work of Mr. §. L. Coulthurst, was opened at the rooms of the 
Manchester Amateur Photographic Society, 57, Market Street. 
The collection of pictures numbers eighty-two, and a special feature 
of the catalogue is that the date (of the original negative, we pre- 
sume) is set down against each picture. Thus additional interest 
is given to the exhibition, inasmuch as it becomes a photo-bio- 
graphical record of the worker as well as a record of his work. 
Having examined each picture, and marked the works that made 
the strongest appeal to us, it is ini eresting to note, upon reference 
to the dates, that four out of eight, belong to the middle of the 
last decade, two to 1904, and two to 1906, 
It is not a collection of Mr. Coulthurst’s best work, and of that 
only. The preface of the catalogue invites us to view the exhi- 
bition from a particular view point. “It is intended to be repre- 
sentative of the author’s exhibited work covering a period of four- 
teen years.” Naturally, therefore, it contains some prints that Mr. 
Coulthurst would not exhibit in the ordinary way to-day. It is, 
however, all the move interesting biographically, and we are per- 
suaded that such an exhibition is more instructive to the members 
of the M.A.P.8., for whom it is primarily prepared, than it would 
have been had it contained only such works as the author's present 
and chastened judgment would approve. 
The exhibition is also interesting from the “process” point of 
view. Here we have represented all the usual printing processes 
of the period, even Ozobrome, the youngest of a large family, 
making a welcome appearance. As to subject matter, the show 
could hardly be more varied. It includes architecture, lan 
Seascape, portraiture, figure work, and examples of still life. 
One of the earlier pictures, “The Old Bridge,” “An Essex Back- 
water,” “ An Autumn Sunset,” and “When grey-ey'd morning, 
etc.,” please us best. Among the most successful of the later ones 
may be mentioned “Hoar Frost and Mist” and “Fre 
etc.,” two excellent winter pictures; while “ The Chil 
is a charming representation of sunlight, white dr 
life, harmoniously treated, 


October 6. 


COULTHURST AT 


dscape, 


freeze, 
a's Corner” 


es and child 
The exhibition will remain open till 


Patent Dews. 


a 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” f 
The following applications have been made for Patents from 
August 27 to September 1. 
Miperr Apparatus.—No. 19,383. Improvements in apparatus for 
miniature work, Henbert Bettesworth Page, 111, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

Puorocraprnic Drstentnc.—No. 7,250. 1906. The invention is a 
system of designing by aid of photography. The apparatus forms 
an endless number of pictures different from each other, but all 
from the same unit design. The base plate, 1 (Fig 6), 
rests on a frame, a, which carries a reflecting surface, 0, sloped 
towards a source of light, c. The ground plate, 1, hasan opening 
and receives a frame, 2, which carries the unit design serving 


as base for the production of various figures. A plate, 
carried by four columns, 3, fitted to the base plate, 1. Ano 
tive, 5, directed downwards is arranged in the middle of 
plate, 4, and can be covered over by a flap, 6. A photogre 


camera, 7, is arranged above the objective and has a back 
resting on a plate, 8. According to Figs. 1 and 2, the frame 
is provided with a conically shaped aperture to receive a rim, 
formed integrally with a disc, 14, and in which aperture the 1 


16, is adapted to rotate. This serves as guide for the dises, 
when turning the same; the turning of the discs being effee 
by worm gear, 15. In order to have an exact measure for { 


turning, the d 14, has a scale provided on a ring, 16, ov 
which a pointer, 17, fastened on the frame, 2, engages. Tl 
central opening, 18, of the plate, 14, is for the most part covere 


by a dise or mask, 19, firmly screwed on to the plate, 14, b 


means of four screws, two of which are shown in Fig. 2, © 
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the mask, 19, the transparent plate, 21, is arranged and kept 
ticht by spring controlled arms, 22, these arms being secured 
to the disc, 14. When the crank handle, Fig. 1, is rotated, all 
the parts, 13, 14, 19, 21, and 22 and aperture, 20, rotate together, 
and therefore during the whole rotation the same portion of the 
ground figure remains always over the aperture, 20, The disc 
or mask, 19, has a recess or opening, 20, with a central angle 
of 45 degrees, whilst the scale, 16, shows sixteen equal divisions. 
The opening, 20, is covered by the photographic negative, 21, 
which carries the unit design and is held to its support as 
described by clamps, 22. Four pins, 23, serve for fixing the 
frame, 2, to the base plate, 1. With the arrangement shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2, the photographic plate, 21, on which a unit 
design of any kind has been applied by hand, by means of a 
relief copying apparatus or a Rose-engine or the like is laid 


Fig. 4. 


on the mask, 19, so that that part of the unit design which has 
to be utilised for the production of the pattern is situated above 
the opening, 20, and is then fastened in the manner described. 
Then the whole arrangement is placed on the base plate, 1, and 
is sealed from above against the light in the manner shown in 
Fig. 6, whilst the light coming from the source of light, c, can 
enter through the above-mentioned opening of said plate. The 
part of the unit design situated above the slot, 20, is then 
photographed, and afterwards the objective is covered over the 
flay or cover, 6, and the disc, 14,,turned through a certain 


Fig. 6. 
angle. In the present case this is taken corresponding to the 


The corre- 


central angle of the slot, 20, e viz., 45 degrees. 


sponding part of the unit design is now again photographed, so 
at, in addition, the picture already existing on the plate in 
the back, 9, the same picture is directly photographed beside it. 
In this manner eight pictures are formed consecutively on this 
Plate. As these, however, taken together do not in this special 
‘case form any figure complete im itself, they are formed on a 
second plate in a similar manner. Both the plates are then 
developed and so placed with their picture sides together, that 
the part pictures of the one plate fit as mirror picture 
to that of the other plate, and so form a_ rosette- 
and then both the plates are again photo- 

The pattern shown in part in Fig. 7 
prepared in this manner. Instead of 


pe 


Shaped figure, 
graphed together. 
is an example 


two unit designs of the same kind, the unit designs of different 
kinds prepared in this manner may be combined to form a 
icture. An endless number of various patterns may be formed 
trom one and the same unit design, according as one or other part 
of the same is placed over the slot, 20, and according as this slot 
or its central angle is larger or smaller. According to the dis- 
placement the partial figures may be more or less interwoven, or 
may be arranged at definite distances from each other. For 
example, each separate part of the scale may be skipped over 
when exposing. From the first pattern produced from the unit 
design, according to the same process, the most numerous varia- 
tions can be obtained, as is shown by holding any desired part 


Fig. 7. 


of Fig. 7 between two flat mirrors, standing vertical to the plane 


of the picture and arranged at an angle to each other. Besides, 
however, pictures obtained in this manner, as has already been. 
referred to, others may be obtained by interweaving the same. 
In order to obtain a completely uniform picture, the above-men- 
tioned angle, which is represented by the amount of displace- 
ment must naturally be a perfect fractional part of 360 degrees, 
but within these limits may be as large as desired. The scale, 
16, might also be otherwise added up. The same applies for 
the slot, 20. Either a separate mask, 19, may be used for each 
slot, 20, or several slots may be arranged in the same mask. 
Neu Graphic Actien Gesellschaft, Orlhkon, Switzerland. 

Prarp Cuaneine.—No.. 23,431. 1906. The apparatus requires the 
21 figures for its explanation. William Augustus Peters, Johns 
town, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

Oo 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

A profusely illustrated circular of backgrounds reaches us from 
Messrs. Turner and Co., of Exchange Street, Blackburn, who make 
a special line of these and other studio accessories such that it 
should be worth any photographer’s while to obtain the list and 
examine the very excellent selection of designs offered by Messrs. 
Turner. 

Messrs. THomas IntinewortH AND Co., of Willesden Junction, 
London, N.W., announce that their new gaslight paper “ Zigas” will 
be ready for the market on October 1, on which date particulars of 
a £50 competition will be available, and free samples of the new 
companion to the well-known “Zigo” may be had. 


A new list of their photographic materials reaches us from the Leto 
Photo-Materials Company (1905), Ltd., 9, Rangoon Street, London, 
E.C., in which the sizes and varieties of the various papers are 
conveniently tabulated. We think the company does their “ Leto- 
Gaslight” paper an injustice by omitting any mention of its parti- 
cularly pleasing surface, a characteristic of the pazer which certainly 
distinguishes it from others of the same description, and which we 
know to be appreciated by many, no less than iby ourselves, for its 
rich appearance. The list is sent free on application. 

NV s. Barrons, mount specialists, of 114, Golden Hillock Road, 
Birmingham, send us samples of mounting papers in great variety 
of colour and surface. We can heartily commend the series of greys, 
blues, greens, buffs, and browns, as well as some papers with a 
figured surface. The exhibitions and the work of the better photo- 
graphers both set the tasteful worker on the quest of papers suitable 
for mounts and folders, and to such of our readers as have failed to 


ze 
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find all they desire, Messrs. Barton’s selection of samples (6d. post 
free, and worth the money) ought to set at rest all further anxiety. 
We hope to see good use made of the papers by both professional and 
amateur readers. 


Dew Books. 


“ Colour-correct Photography.” By TT. Thorne Baker, 
F.R.P.S. London: Dawbarn and Ward, Limited. 1s. 
“Color” is the spelling adopted in the title and the text, but our 
friends of Farringdon Avenue will perhaps forgive our old-fashioned 
preference for the spelling, which represents a more euphonious 
word, and which is, we believe, philologically less open to o jection 
than that which obliterates our derivation of the word from the 
French—not from the Latin. But, to refrain from cavi ling at 
orthographical mannerisms, there is surely no doubt of the need of 
such a book as that before us, and Mr. Baker may be congratulated 
on presenting a highly technical subject in a simple, almost a 
colloquial, manner. He who purchases the book in anticipation of 
an orgy of spectrum curves and absorption diagrams is doomed 10 
the disappointment of not finding one in the book, but the yolume 
is certainly what it claims to be, an exposition of the use of ortho- 
chromatic plates and filters in the various branches of indoor and 
outdoor photography. There are, of course, several points on which 
we think the author, even though writing on popular lines, might 
have been a little more precise and correct. For instance, to state 
that all the colour-sensitive plates are “green”’-sensitive is not 
strictly true, for almost every commercial colour-sensitive plate has 
the familiar gap in the green, and is real y yellow-green sensitive. 
Again, we are told that the “Geka” Flexoid filters are made of 
celluloid, whereas the base is gelatine. Want of precision in 
formule and working details is particularly noticeable in the 
instructions for making the liquid for a tank dark-room lamp, and 
in the preparation of the filters. Taking the former case, the 
author prescribes certain quantities of dyes and “water—a sufficient 
quantity to cause any deep ruby rays to penetrate ”; exactly how 
much this may be could only be told by spectroscopic examination. 
Again, for preparing the yellow screen, we are told to stain fixed- 
out lantern plates till they “appear of a light lemon-yellow colour,” 
directions which, considering the many accurate formule extant for 


g 
making screens of definite absorption, are rather loose. Stress, too, 
the ultra-violet, and, in a list of 


TCLS, 


is laid on the absorption o 
“anilin” dyes, as the author calls them, naphthol yellow, tartrazine, 
and aurantia are specially recommended for absorption of the same ; 
whilst, unfortunately, they all transmit a distinct and strong band 
in the ultra-violet. The statement, too, that the mixture of Canada 
alsam and xylol, recommended for cementing the screens, will dry 
in an hour, is certainly not true. One of the chief defects in the 
work, however, is the omission of all mention of the development ot 
panchromatic and colour-sensitive plates by time alone, the method 
which is practically the only satisfactory one. The book is issued 
oy Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward in style uniform with the com- 
prehensive “Figures, Facts, and Formule,” and other recent hand- 
»00ks on photographic work. 


Our contemporary, the “Deutsche Photographen Zeitung,” over 
which Herr K. Schwier presides, sends us the catalogue of the exhibi- 
ion at present being held at Breslaw in connection with the Conyen- 
ion of the Deutcher Photographen-Verein. This body, composed 
almost exclusively of professional photographers, meets this year in 
he Eastern Province of the German Empire, and the exhibition 
brought together in consequence of its visit embraces prints sub- 
mitted in competition for prizes offered in considerable number by 
the houses in the German photographic trade. The catalogue, which 
is issued at sixpence, contains sixteen supplements in photograyure, 
and other photo-mechanical processes, among which is an exquisite 
and characteristic piece of portraiture by Herr R. Diihrkoop. 

We have to welcome the seventy-sixth ntmber of “The Photo- 
Miniature” (Dawbarn and Ward, 6d.), the chief contents of which 
are chapters on the hand camera. The treatment of the subject is 
on modern lines, as evidenced by the special chapter dealing, in a 
practical way, with orthochromatic photography with a hand camera. 
The formule for sensitising plates and making light filters, though 
not advanced as new, should, nevertheless, be perused with interest 
on account of the success which has attended their use in practice. 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


The “Soho” Repeating-Back. Sold by Marion and Co., L 
22 and 23, Soho Square, London, W.C. 

A very convenient back for midget photography has been in 
duced by Messrs. Marion, under this title. Its construction and m 
of use will be explained by the drawing without many words of 
planation. The dark slide to which a focussing screen is attached 
its two way movement (across, and up and down the plate) sup) 
mented by the movement of the slide in its horizontal guides 
either direction. As a result, the manipulation of the appara 
exacts very little from the operator in the way of attention aj 
focussing—the figure shows the apparatus at this stage. The sl 
carrier is pushed down to the stops EE, and the camera is # 
ready for the first exposure when the shutter is withdrawn, 1 


&C2 ve 
slide is then drawn to the left, exposing the lower half of the quart 
plate contained ia it in thee stages, which are duly registered _ 
the dial. The slide is then reversed in position and the (previous! 
upper part of the plate similarly exposed. The mechanism of ¢ 
attachment appears to us to be commendably free from complicatio 
in its working parts, and the apparatus should certainly prove reliai 
in practice. The back can be fitted to any half-plate, or whole-pla 
camera, and costs, incliiding fitting, £3 5s. Extra dark slides a 


supplied at 10s. We understand that a half-plate size of the ba 
is in preparation. | 


A NEW Form of lens mount has been designed by Mr. J. E. Gool 
she official photographer of the well-known engineering Tynes 
firm of Armstrong. The essence of the invention lies in the for 
given to the mount, which 1s spherical externally instead of cyli 
drical. The interior of the mount is, of course, tubular, and 4 
glasses are mounted therein in the usual way. The advantage « 
he exterior shape is that the mount can be carried in a spheric 
earing, and is thus capable of being pointed up and down and rig] 
and left in the simplest way, and of being clamped rigidly in ar 
position. The movement thus provides the facilities of a swing fro1 
without the bulk and disabilities of camera censtruction, whic 
hat accessory imvolyes. Mr. Goold has also adapted his inventio 
so that an ordinary lens may be attached to the (supplementary 
spherical mount, and though this device has not the virtues of con 
pactness possessed by the spherical lens mount proper, yet it he 
obvious advantages for providing a wide range of movement. of th 
ens. 


——— d 
Tue Northern Tasmanian Camera, Club will hold an exhibition, 1 
February next, with the following open classes, in addition. to thos 
‘or its members orly: Landscape, seascape, portraits, architecture 
animals, hand camera work, still life, enlargements, stereoscopit 
antern slides, photographic postcards, club exhibits, and colou 
photography. The secretary of the exhibition, from whom all pat 
iculars are obtainable, is F. Styant Browne, 112, Brisbane Street 
Launceston, Tasmania. 
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Dew D)aterials. 


Jlochrome” and “Panchromatic” Plates. Made by Wratten and 


Wainwr 


ight, Croydon. 


We have received for trial, samples of Messrs. Wratten and Wain- 


ight’s “Panchromatic’ 


ms much 


our sensitiveness. 
throsine type, sensitive to green and yellow, bu 


light can 


ms to be much more marked in these plates 
have tried of the same character. 
our filter does no 
heen necessary. 
ite requires from six to ten times the exposure 


creen, On 


juently, we have been able to take very satisfactory snapshots 
adder any of t 


a filter in 
ones of 


site 


The “ Panchromatic” plate is a more remarkable plate, for this ap- 
ars by spectrosco 
e colours; even the infra red can be photographed if sufficien 


ib 
posure is 
t to not 


er handled. 


can be 
esented 
ppy a ye 


ym even 


us that a 
ticeably i 
It is for t 
may be s 


the studio for three-cclour portraiture, the three exposures 


sg 
hing like the same extent as in any other plate we have 


o the camera when the plate is used. 


9 


and new “ Allochrome” plates. The latter 
the same as formerly, except for the greatly enhanced 
It is frankly stated to be a plate of the usual 
; not to red, so that 
be used in the dark room; but the effect of the dye 
han in any others 
As a result, the use of @ 
entail such an increase of exposure as has hither- 
The same yellow filter, which, on the usual iso 
necessary withou 
Con- 


these plates will only require twice the exposure. 


of hand-camera usage); with 
better rendering of 


he conditions 
position, and therefore a very much 
the subjects photographed. 


pic tests to be almost equally sensitive to all the 


ven. Of course, the sensitiveness to blue predominates, 
The qualities mean that a very much lighter colour 
used to get a true record in monochrome of any subjec 
Messrs. Wratten 
low filter to be used for average landscape work, which 


juires only one and half times the exposure necessary without any 
fet, and they state that absolute luminosity value can be rendered 
she deepest paintings by using their 8-times filter. 
m tests we have been perfectly satisfied with the rendering given by 
yellow filter multiplying the exposure by four times; and it seemed 
ny deeper filter would only prolong the exposure without 
mproving the result. 

wree-colour work that these plates are of the utmost value. 


In our 


ated that they are being used every day for this purpose 
otalling 


less than five seconds, although the lens aperture used is by no 


ans abnormally large. 


We, ourselves, tried a three-colour por- 


it outdoors, but our first attempt was hopelessly over-exposed, 
dnot having a shutter to the Tens (working at //7) we had to stop 


wn in order to enable us to give hand exposures of hal 
tough each filter, and yet not over-expose the plate. 
tried the difference of exposure reqtlired under a red fil 


second 
For curiosity 
er with 


ese plates, and with the best red-sensitive plate hitherto available, 
d found that the “Wratten Panchromatic” required exactly one- 


ith of the 
ite; and, 


der a red fi 
Owing to this extreme 
@ plates in a 
ind no difficulty in t 
e from fog, 
sss. Wrat: 
mld appear 
Taking all ¢ 


exposure necessary to give the same result on the other 
indeed, we have seen some satisfactory snapshots taken 
ter. 
colour sensitiveness we have had to develop 
bsolute darkness, but using a dark room clock we have 
his, and the plates have then been entirely 
giving excellent density and gradation, and, like all 
en’s plates, about as near mechanical perfection as 
o be possible. 

eir qualities into consideration, the price, viz., 1s. 6d. 


tthe “Allochrome” and Qs. for the “Panchromatic,” per dozen, 


arter-plates, 


After our 


aggerate in 


W plates, 


nee in plate 


: 

idak Solio P.O.P. (Hardened Film). 
Clerkenwe’ 
If a brand 
ting the 


is probably justified. 
experience, we do not think that Messrs. Wratten at all 
heir claims regarding the colour sensitiveness of their 
and we feel that their introduction marks a decided ad- 
manufacture. 
Sold by Kodak, Limited, 
1 Road, London, E.C. 

of paper which lightens the printers’ troubles 
persistence of a sudden heat-wave is to be 


emed a boon, then the gratitude of users of gelatine printing- 
t papers is due to the Kodak Co. for the introduction of a variety 
the well-known Solio P.O.P., which possesses resistant properties 
Wards trying weather conditions. In making a P.O.P., no maker 


can convert gelatine into something else, yet the Kodak Co. have 
gone so far towards achieving the impossible that the new paper 
behaved in the manner of a normal P.O.P. when the weather had 
brought the temperature of our water supply to over 70 deg. Fahr. 
Under these conditions there was no reason, so far as we could see, 
for abandoning the sulphocyanide bath, nor none for fearing that the 


prints would suffer from their sojourn in the tepid solutions. 


The 


new paper is supplied in glossy and matte, the former in white and 
mauve, the latter in mauve only, and it is also obtainable in glossy 
and matte postcards. 


Dyeetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sept. | 


Name of Society. Subject. 


South 


Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
Hull Photographic Society . 
Blackburn Camera Club 


Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soc. .. 
Bradford Photo. Society ......... 


Luton Camera Club ose 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 


.| Hove Camera Club 


Outing to Liverpool. 

Outing to Wansford. 

Outing to Osbaldeston Woods. 

“‘After Treatment of the Negative.” 
BE. W. Taylor. 

“Time Development.” 

“Tiford Lantern Plates.” 

“Exposure and Development.” 

ated. 

ion on “One Man Show.” 


J. F, Seaman. 
A. Brooker. 
De- 


London Photo. societ; 


Excursion Prints Judged and Criticised. 

Hackney Photographie Society Exhibition of Pictures by G. H. 
Capper. 

.| Worthing Camera Club............ ieee Risomisss eK FOrs, Onl 

.| North Middlesex Photo. Soe... Geese RIGSRNTEES” UR Cline 


Outing to Chichester, 


EpMoNTON AND Disrricr PHorograpuic Soctery.—On August 29 


Mr. Wi 
and as 
hobbies 
science 


one of t 
persons ta 
exhausted, 
were those 


all 


heart he 
they 


interestin 


, nor 
could 


liam Quin gave a lec 
an Educational Factor. 
photography was one of the most intellectual, and as an art- 
it had stood 
sent that evening had taken wu 
for on that rested a great deal 
hem individually. 
sing it up with enthusiasm; 


who 
Simply because t 


make of it. 
but a 


ure on “Photography as a Hobby 
» The lecturer said that of all 
‘or years. He took it for granted that all pre- 
photography as a favourite pursuit, 
as to what their hobby was to each 
was no uncommon thing to hear of 
but, directly that was 
heir love for their hobby was gone! Then there 
could not make any headway with it. And why? 
ey were half-hearted. They did not possess the 
strength of will to take it up seriously and see what 
Photography, said the lecturer, is not only 
so instructive, inasmuch as it-reveals to the eye 


It 


g 
i=} 
all that is beautiful in nature. Viewed only.asa hobby, it is certainly 


one which 
to 0 


education, 


he 


subject in the 


our 


o study, said 


ess. Already 


useful adjunct 


housands.” 


est institu 
t might be truly said that for years past photography had increased 
so much in importance that it had now become a great factor in all 
educational studies. 
:—‘The future of photography was absolutely bound- 


part of the habitable globe. 


fascinates and gives pleasure, not only to its votaries but 
hers as well. § 


eaking upon the subject in its relations to 


lecturer said that of such importance had photography 


become that it had been assigned a place in more than one higher grade 
school, and dou! 


tless the time was not far off when it would be a 
syllabus of every public school. Certainly some of 
ions had included it in their course of instruction. 


A writer, speaking of photography as an aid 


it was spreading with marvellous rapidity into every 
It was the handmaid of science, and a 


in many departments of industrv. To the traveller 


and explorer it was indispensable, recording, as it did, truthfully the 
scenery which, 
ecture room, laboratory, etc., it was fulfilling a useful mission. 
ad even penetrated the sanctuary and temple, and by means of the 
optical lantern, had been made the means of useful teaching to 


In the 
It 


perhaps, never before had man gazed upon. 


Sourn Lonpon PHotograpxic Socrery.—The annual conversazione 


in connection 


with this flourishing society was held last week at 
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Collyer Hall, High Street, Peckham. The large company of members 
and their friends was presided over by Mr. C. H. Oakden, F.R.P.S. 
He explained that by an unwritten law the winter session was always 
opened by such a function, the society ever endeavouring to cultivate 
social intercourse. To many of their excursions and so on, he ex- 
plained, ladies could be invited, the day winding up with “high 
tea” and a concert. Songs were rendered ‘by Messrs. Laurence Hare- 
wood, Mark A. Kinghorne, and Harry Gale, solos on violin and 
mandoline respectively were given by Messrs. H.. Wicks and Albert 
Stoneham, Messrs. Kinghorne and J. M. Snellgrove recited, Mr. 
Henry d’Albert exhibited his powers as conjurer and ventriloquist, 
and Mr. Charles F. Dickinson gave an interesting and amusing 
lantern lecture on “Some Excursion Reminiscences ”—one picture 
showed the secretary of the society, in the conscientious discharge of 
his duties, carrying a lady across a shallow brook. The syllabus 
indicates a very attractive programme, those lecturing, etc., includ- 
ing Messrs, H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S., C. Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., 
H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S., etc. A number of interesting excursions 
have been arranged. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


——_>—__—_ 


“For cheap photographs go to Blases.”—Such were the words, 
printed in large type, posted on the windows of one of the principal 
shops in Heywood Market-place, some months back. For a time 
the shop seemed to do a roaring business in miniature photography, 
but there was a falling off in the volume of trade, and the pro- 
prietor. left. The Heywood Corporation, however, found him, and 
last week, at the local court, Thomas Blases was summoned for 
owing £1 17s. 4d. for district rate, £1 1s. 8d. for electricity, and 
£1 ds. 10d. for gas. The defaulter, it was explained, had gone to 
the Isle of Man, and the summonses had been served by the Manx 
police. During the conversation which ensued between the magis- 
trates and the Corporation collector, it was explained that a letter 
had been received from a solicitor at Douglas, stating that Blases 
was going into bankruptcy. As a matter of fact application was 
made at the Vacation Court, Douglas, last week, for Blases to be 
adjudged bankrupt, and it was stated that he had been in business 
at Dougias for fifteen seasons. His liabilities amounted to £300. As 
there were no assets his Honour adjourned the application. The 
Heywood magistrates have also adjourned the summonses against 
Blases for twelve weeks to see what comes out of the bankruptcy 
proceedings. Councillor Coupe, one of the justices, remarked that 
it was no wonder people got cheap photographs. 

Rerovcuinc PHorocrarHs.—In the City of London Court, on 
Thursday in last week, before Mr. Tattersha 1, Mr. T. B. Brown, 
photographic artist, 163, Queen Victoria Street, sued William 
Bartlett and Son, chair makers, High Wycombe, for the sum of 
£1 5s. for work done in connection with cer ain photographing of 
Chippendale furniture which had been sent them by the defendants. 
The plaintiff’s case was that the photographs in question were sent 
them and they were given carte blanche to do what they could in 
bringing out the details. This they did by making enlargements 
which were touched up by them. The defendants could then, had 
they chosen, have had the photographs reduced to what size they 
liked. It was understood that the defendants required the photo. 
graphs for a high class catalogue. The work had been done and the 
defendants had sent them 10s. which they had credited. The proper 
charge for the work done was £1 5s., and after giving credit for 
the sum paid there was 16s. still due. The defendants’ representa- 
tive said that the photographs as sent by the plaintiffs were absolutely 
useless for their purpose, they having been enlarged. The chief 
charge made by the plaintiffs was for retouching photographs, but 
he plaintiffs had not retouched the photographs which the defen- 
dants had sent them, but had retouched the enlarged photographs. 
They had since sent two similar photographs to Messrs. Spottiswoode 
with an identical letter of instructions, and they had the work re- 
quired to the photographs, charging only a sum of 5s., and they | 
had been given the order. The plaintiff’s representative said that the | 
only way to bring out the details in the photographs sent them 
by the defendant’s was by enlarging. Myr. Bonn, called for the | 


blanche to work the best possible result from the photographs 
they sent them. The size of the photographs were three 
As the plaintiffs wished to get the very best resu t, the only 
for them to do was enlarge them double the size to see that { 
tails were properly retouched after enlargement. -There was n 
to prevent the defendants reducing the size of the enlarge 
and the photographs resulting from the enlargements would 
the details much better. The artist who had done the work ¢ 
plaintiff, called as a witness, said he thought the oviginal ~ 
graphs sent them by the defendant had been taken by an ar 
with a kodak camera. The photographs were small and indefi 
detail. For the defence, it was said that the instructions given 
plaintiff was to retouch certain photographs which were en 
with a letter. Before doing the work which the plaintif 
done, they should, the defendants contended, have written 
asking for instructions. The defendants admitted that they 
told the plaintiff to do the best possible work to the photog 
enclosed. The Assistant Registrar said that the defendants in 
letter of instructions began by saying that the photographs 
wanted for high-class catalogue work and they were also asked th 
work should not be stinted. The plaintiff and his witnesses tol 
it was necessary to enlarge the photographs and reduce them — 
wards. He thought the defendants’ instructions were somewhat ° 
and he thought the plaintiff was justified in doing the best he 
with the photographs. Judgment was entered for the ple 
for the amount claimed, and an allowance was made of 10s. fo: 
witnesses, 


A Porrmries Bankruptcy.—The affairs of Mr. 8. J. H. Elli 
of 48, Morland Road, Burslem, now 12, Bleak Street, Cobi 
came before the Registrar at the Hanley Bankruptcy Court last 1 
The statement filed by the debtor disclosed gross liabilities amow 
to £144 4s., all of which is expected to rank for dividend, 
assets estimated to produce £38 3s. 5d., leaving a deficienc 
£105 19s. 7d. The alleged cause of failure were “ illness of my fa 
and insufficient business to meet my expenses, also competitio 
a local photographer.” Debtor said he commenced business _ 
photographer, at 48, Morland Road, about June, 1902, prior to 4 
time he had been employed by his father, Mr. S, Ellis, photograq 
of Hanley, for seventeen or eighteen, years. He had a small cay 
and purchased a few effects from the previous occupier of the 
mises for about £15. The business was chiefly credit, being 7 
for manufacturers than portraiture. He carried on business u 
April 26, when he made a deed of assignment to Mr. Albert Bi 
accountant, of Tunstall. He estimated that the illness of his wife 
amily had entailed an expenditure of over £50. The fact that ano 
photographer of the same surname as himself had set up busines 
the town had materially affected his business. A statement : 
etter to an Ealing creditor that he had tha day sent out accounts 
£96, and that he had got plenty of orders to go on with was unt 
The Registrar said that debtor ought to be ashamed of hin 
or writing such a letter. It was nothing but an abominable fr 


; 


The examination was closed. 
Mr. Guy Rawrines, a photographer, of Chichester House, Chant 
Lane, has had fame thrust upon him through a theft committec 
his studio last week. Mr. Guy Rawlings was seated in his stv 
when he heard a curious sound behind a background. Immedia‘ 
afterwards there was a noise on the stairs, and he saw the prisa 
going down, carrying in his uands a bag and umbrella he had ste 
from the studio. Mr. Rawlings followed and gave the prisoner i 
custody. The prisoner said that he would plead guilty, but would 
plain how he was tempted to commit the theft. “On July 18 14 
liberated from Pentonville Prison after doing twelve months 
stealing an overcoat. When I was liberated I had ten shillings 
my pocket, and went to stay at a London County Council lodg 
ouse in Parker Street. After my money was gone two men ¥ 
sell papers in the neighbourhood of Chancery Lane gave me pap 
0 sell for them. About a fortnight ago Mr. John Burns—the Cabil 
Minister—drove up to the Parker Street lodging house in a cab. 
think he stayed in the lodging house for about a quarter of 

hour. When he came out and got into the cab that had be 
waiting for him, one of the lodgers said to Mr. Burns, ‘ What 

you want here?’ Mr. John Burvs said to the man, ‘If I & 


plaintiff, said that the defendants by their letter gave them carte 


out of this cab PIl put my fist on your nose. On hearing this t 
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) said nothing, and Mr. Burns drove away. About ten minutes 
7 this I went up to the man and said to him, in a straightforward 
, “You had no right to speak to Mr. John Burns like that.’ The 
t day I went for my papers as usual, but both the men who had 
oying me told me i had better go to Mr. John Burns for a 


h emp ‘ 
Lonly tell you this to show how I lost my employment, and was 
pted o steal.” Sir Albert de Rutzen: You are committed tor 


1, 
NEW. COMPANIES. 

id B. Dawson, Lirp.—Capital £2,100, in £1 shares. Objects: To 
uire the business carried on at 85, Fore Street, H.C., as J. H. B. 
yson, and to carry on the business of drapers, mercers, hosiers, 
ors, photographers, haberdashers, dealers in leather goods, 
ner, stationery, jewellery, instruments of utility or amusement, 
No initial public issue. Registered office, 85, Fore Street, H.C. 

pert H. Evcar, Lap.—Registered August 40. Capital £5,000, 
G1 shares. Objects: To acquire the business carried on at 128, 
ge Street, Croydon, by R. H. Edgar and H. Roberts, to adopt an 
eement with the said vendors, and to carry on the business of 
trical and mechanical engineers, manufacturers of and dealers 
lectric, photographic, and other appliances and apparatus, etc. 
initial public issue. Registered office, Stanley House, Eldon Park, 
rwood, Surrey. 


) Correspondence. 


* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 

—_——_.__—_ 

INSTON’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To the Editors. 


entlemen,—I was pleased to see from the JouRNAL last week that 
Inston is showitig his photographs at Liverpool, and I hope that 
ographers in the North will not feel that the two London 
ibitions so overshadow any provincial show as to neglect the 
jortunity of seeing the work of the secretary of the Liverpool 
fateur Photographic Association. Though I am not a member of 
t society, and have had the opportunity of knowing Mr. Inston’s 
ik only as I have seen it at exhibitions in different parts of the 
try, yet I would like to say that the younger men who are 
bivating pictorial photography should not omit to appreciate Mr. 
ton’s attitude towards the gospel of dodge and “fake,” of which 
‘continue to hear much. If I may quote a remark once made 
ny hearing by Mr. Inston it will show the method pursued by our 
rpool friend—and it is one in which I am in most complete 
pathy. It was: “I would rather kick my heels on a quay for 
hour waiting for the right combination of sky, light, and so forth, 
N get all these separately and laboriously combine them into a 
gle print.” Perhaps I may be old-fashioned, but I am of the 
tion that in this way the photographs which are to be reckoned 
imphs of our art in the future are being made.—I enclose my card, 
Lremain, Gentlemen, NoRTHUMBRIAN. 
eptember 10, 1906. 

oh 


MR. 


lorary Photographic Social Club.—The first sports meeting held 
ler the auspices of the Rotary Photographic Social Club, in con- 
tion with the works at West Drayton of the Rotary Photographic 
Ltd., was held on September 1. A large number of swimming 
ing, and other contests took place, and the grounds of the club 
the tiver at Yiewsley were given over to a succession of enter- 
ments which did not conclude until late in the evening. The 
es were distributed by Mrs. E. Haenel; and Mr. Haenel, in 
nowledging a vote of thanks to his wife, expressed the pleasure 
ich it gave both of them to be among their staff. 
Ir. H. G. Lnyrnes, secretary of the Gravesend Photographic 
Hety, advises us of kis change of address to 27, Perry Street, 
esend, 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*," All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed io “Tue Eprtors, Tue Brivisu 
JouRNAL oF PxHotograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*." Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*." Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mrssrs. Hunry Grernwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

** For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. HENRY 
Grrenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

F. Foot, 6, Pitt Street, Jersey. Photograph of the Arrival in Jersey of the 
47th Line Regiment of France. 

8. W. B. Jack, 82n, Lowther Street, Carlisle, 
Corporation of the City of Carlisle. 

F. Robinson, Gatnsborough House, High Street, Camberley, Surrey. Photograph 
of the Opening of the Frimley Urban District Council Ofices. Photograph of 
Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, K.C.B. 

BE. V. Parkin, 58, Wilkinson Street, Sheffield. Photograph of the Shefield United 
Football Team; Seventeen Players Constituting First Team, with Secretary 
and Trainer. Photoaraph of the Sheff United Football Team. A Group 
of First Team and Reserves with both Trainers and Secretary. 

T. Dove, 136, Strand Road. Bootle, Liverpool. Photograph of an Electric Train 
from Liverpool and Southport. 


Photograph of the Insignia of the 


Types ror Necative Trriums.—I should be pleased if you could in- 
form me where I can procure a book of various styles of print- 
ing suitable for titling theatricals’ photographs for exhibition 
purposes.—B. M. W. 

You kad better apply to John Haddon and Co., Salisbury 


Square, London, E.C. 

Lantern Siipes.—Having made a holder for lantern slides during 
binding operations I have been advised to patent same. Will 
you ibe kind enough to give me full particulars of patents, and 
about what it is likely to cost, and oblige?—Constant Rmaper. 


If you apply to the Comptroller, Southampton Buildings, 


London, W.C., he will send you the offered circular, of instrug- 
tien and charges. 

Oxp Om, PatntInc.—I herewith enclose you photograph of an oil 
painting, which I have in my possession. T have had it viewed 
by several experts, who say it is a very well+painted portrait. 
(1) Was there an artist of any note about 1759, in the name 
of Pinsita? (2) What nationality is the name Pinsita? (3) Has 
there been any pictures sold lately (say these last few years), as 
I have been informed there has of that name? (4) Could you 
give me a rough estimate as to its value? Also the best means 
of disposing of it?—Cmas. Minzs. 

You had better write to Mr. Augustin Rischgitz, The Studios, 
Linden Gardens, Bayswater, London, W., sending the photograph 
and asking if it is worth while to have the painting valued. 
Parents.—I should esteem it a favour if you would kindly inform 

me of the most inexpensive way (provided it is safe) of protectins 
a machine for photographic use, which I wish to offer for sa‘e,.— 
LucerNat, 
Your best way is to obtain provisional protection at the Patent 
Office. If you write to the Comptroller, 25, Southampton Build- 
ings, London, E.C., you can obtain a form of instructions and 
particulars of the cost. 
Copyricgur.—A certain firm have published a picture postcard, show- 
ing a young lady and gentleman in a certain pose, with a certain 
wording on the bottom of the card. Should I be in any way 
infringing their copyright by taking a lady and gentleman in 
a similar position—viz., embracing each other and appending the 
same wording? The latter is of a commonplace order, such as 
anybody might write on a postcard. (2) Are the works of Francis 
Ridley Havergal copyrigi T have been informed they are not, 
and can be used by anybody.—H. H. 
(1) So far as the photograph is concerned, you are at liberty 
to take a similar negative from your own models. We could 


a 


answer you more decisively as to the postcard if you had sent us 
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the original, which you propose—we cannot say much for your 
sense of morality—to copy. It is conceivable that the whole 
card, wording, photograph, and any drawing may be registered 
as a design, and your production may prove to be an infringe- 
ment of that. You will have only yourself to blame if you get 
into trouble. (2) We cannot say. 
Srupro Queries.—Kindly give me your advice on the following :— 
(1) I propose to build a portable studio, like sketch sent, 25ft. 
long x 11ft. wide, 8ft. 6in. to eaves, 12ft. at highest point, 
sloping to 11ft.. If built like sketch that would give 10ft. x 8ft. 
of glass, together with 8ft. x 4ft. of side light, 4ft. 6in. from 
ground. I amr advised to bu'ld it like that, as the lft. 6in. would 
give a nice shadow. I should start with glass 3ft. from end, then 
8ft. of glass, then fill wp the remainder with wood and galvanised 
iron. Do you think this will do? If not, kindly say how you 
recommend me to build it and get a good north light. (2) A 
suitable colour to paint the interior, as I shall matchboard it. (3) 
Tam buying a 12 x 10 camera, which I should want to use indoor 
or outdoor; chiefly for groups, outdoor. Would a good R.R. 
lens do for both? Must I have a portrait lens for the studio, or 
would the portrait lens do for outside work? Any information 
will greatly oblige.—-Nrmo. 
(1) The lft. 6in. at the top of the studio might well be increased 

to 2ft. 6in. or to 3ft. It would be better to start the glass about 
4it. 6in. from the end, instead of 3ft., as you propose. By 
having but 8ft. of glass you will be confined to working one 
end of the studio; hence your light must be from one side only. 
(2) French grey will be a good. colour. (3) A portrait lens is 
not a suitable one for outdoor work, and a R.R. is a slow one 
for studio purposes, though it is sometimes used. We should 
recommend you to have a portrait lens of 1lin. or 12in. focus for 
the studio, and a R.R. or one of the anastigmat type, of about 
16in. focus, for outdoor work. With the former you will be 
able to take full-leneth cabinets, and, stopped down slightly, 
whole-plate pictures ; with the latter 12 x 10 groups. 


Copyricut.—We should be glad of your opinion as to whether we 
have a good case for infringement of copyright under the follow- 
ing circumstances :—Some time ago you made the enclosed photo- 
graph copyright for us. In the course of business we supplied 
the view, which we have marked, to a local stationer, with per- 
mission for him to use same for postcards. Recently, without 
our permission, he has handed the block of this view, amongst 
others, to the “ ” for them to illustrate an article 
on Woking. We are in correspondence with the proprietors of 
this paper, and in their last letter they say they are writing the 
stationer, as he gave them permission to use the views.-- 
A. W. snp Co. 

It is a clear case of infringement. We should advise you to 
accept a guinea for the reproduction from the publishers; gr, if 
they refuse to settle promptly on these terms, to make it two 
guineas. The paper has no case at all. 


Praster Casts.—Will you please tell me in this week’s issue of your 
paper where I can get the plaster cast as recommended by Duc- 
hochois ; also the price of same? I only want a head and bust to 
see the effect of lighting. —G. E. F. 

From one of the Italian firms round Hatton Garden, such as 
G. Baldacci, 31, Hatton Wall, E.C., or D. Landi, 36, Charles 
Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 

Cottopion Emurston.—Could you, through the columns of your 
valuable paper, give me a formula for unwashed collodion emul- 
sion that will work as quickly in exposure as the wet process? 
I have tried several formule, but they are too slow.—C. B. 
CLIFFORD. 

We are very doubtful if you will be successful in making an 
unwashed collodion emulsion that will equal the wet process in 


sensitiveness. However, the following is a good formula for an 
FA 


instruments, both of which are first class. You should 
larger aperture for the lens, //5 or 7/4.5 is as large as ad 
and you cannot do better than select a lens, the separat 
ponents of which can be used of this aperture. You - 
able to select an anastigmat of focal length suitable { 
camera and of this aperture from the makers’ lists 
ALMANAC. 

A Derxcrtve Neearive.—I intensified a negative, bleachin, 
potass bichromate, and re-developing with amidol. Unfortu 
I omitted to add the soda sulphite to the amidol, staini 
negative. I dipped the negative into the hypo, which b 
it down very thin. I now require to intensify it again. 
so very thin Iam in doubt what method to adopt.—Brap 

As the negative is a mere ghost, we should recommend - 
use the uranium intensifier, as per the formula in the Ata 
You had bette: treat the plate to a weak bath (1 in 50) of 
acid for ten minutes, and afterwards wash it for half an 
in order to bring into the best condition for intensificatio; 

Deatrr.—See our advertisement columns, in which you wil 
announcements of the kind you seek. 

Copyrigut.—Will you kindly inform me, through your val 
journal, whether the following subjects are copyright or ar 
for publication? “Moses in the Bullrushes,” “The Hugu 
“The Black Brunswicker” (Millais), “Before the Bath,’ 
“After the Bath” (French subjects).—E. R. Eps. 

Copyrights in the original paintings have no doubt expire¢ 
we do not imagine that the copyright in copies of the pain 

has yet run out. . 
Pratinum Rusrpvns.—Will you kindly inform me, through 
journal, the best way to throw down the platinum from ai 
toning bath?—Prav. 

A solution of ferrous sulphate (gréen vitriol) is added, 
mixture brought to the boil in an enamelled iron saucepan. — 
platinum is thereby thrown down as a heavy black powder 
Pyro.—In our next. ! 
Fuasuiicur.—tI have been asked to take a flashlight photograp] 

a bazaar at night, in a room about 50ft. long and 30ft. 4 
and should tbe glad of your advice. There is a platform at 
end of the room, from which I propose to take the photogr 
There will be a number of people in the room at the time. 
What kind of apparatus to use? (2) What kind of powde 
use, and the quantity? (3) The best plates to use and the sho: 
exposure for them? (4) Should I be right in placing the fi 
light at the back of the camera and a little to one side? 
Would the gas have to be lowered 2— Bazaar, 

(1) Unless you care to go to the expense of a good lamp, | 
as the “Weiss” or “Warwick Brooks,” your best plan wi 
be to use a good flash powder, spread in a line in a sha 
trough, made from a strip of thin sheet iron. (2) A good bre 
such as the “Agfa,” “ Argentorat,” or “Ideal” (Hought 
Ltd.). About a quarter of an ounce of the powder should 
sufficient, with an ultra-rapid plate, and the lens at f/11 orf 
(3) Any plate sold by the makers as the most rapid of 4 
brands. (4) Yes, and a good height from the ground, 8ft. 
10ft. if the height of the room will permit. (5) Gaslights in ¢ 
globes may be included in the picture, but we think they deta 
from the effect of the photograph. 


*,." Novice TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received 3uly 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements ure inser 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
the text portion of the paper, 
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unwashed emulsion :—Fther, 720, 5 ozs.; alcohol, 820, 3 ozs. ; TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, Post Fre 


high temperature pyroxyline, 50 grains; bromide of zinc, 76 
grains; sensitise by adding 120 grains of nitrate of silver, dis- 
solved in half a drachm of water, and an ounce of boiling alcohol. 
After the plates, have been cooled and washed, immerse them 
\a the following: Tannin, 150 grains; water, 10 ozs. 
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A, W. Apams.—We should certainly advise either of the reflex 
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SUMMARY. 


The P.P.A. Exhibition at the 


British JourNau.—The last day for 


ceiving prints is Wednesday next, September 26. Packets should 


paddressed to 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Will each 


ember of the P.P.A. make a point to send one print? The exhibition 


ens October 11. 


The Photographic Salon.—The real sensation of the Salon is the 
arvellous decorative work of F. Benedict Herzog, Nos. 76 and 147. 
detailed criticism of the exhibition commences on page 745. 


The R.P.S. Exhibition.—The fifty-first exhibition, which opened 
sterday, shows a greater variety of good work than has been seer 


4 several years. (P. 741.) 


Photographers’ Show Cases.—A few prints, arnanged to harmonise 
ith the internal coverings, are advocated in an article, which 
plains how a seaside photographer employed show cases profitably. 


>. 783.) 


F, Dundas Todd, in an address 


to an American convention, analyses 


ne costs of production of photographs in a studio, and urges a strict 


irveillance of the separate departments. 


(P. 748.) 


‘The claims of photogravure to the serious attention of 
hotographers are emphasised in a note on 

ssugzested that the supply and printing of p 
ken up with profit by a process worker or photographer. 


professional 
age 743, in which it 
otogravures might be 


(P. 743.) 


‘The coupon. fraud has been active in the suburbs of Birmingham. 


P. 742.) 


; : : : 
Dr. Frederick Graves gives the formula for a concentrated com- 


ined bath for the rapid toning of P.O.P. 


(P. 745.) 


An exhaustive work on pigment printing processes, 
Jemachy and Puyo, has been published. 


by MM. 
(P. 755.) 


Preparations are being made at Hereford for the 1907 meeting of 


he Photographic Convention. 


(P. 758.) 


A further devel t of catatype is among the patents of the 
week. (P. 758) opment of catatype 1s g 19 


EX CATHEDRA 


The Royal A comparison between the pictorial 
cpoterapile section of this exhibition and the Photo- 
EeRinides. graphic Salon is not only natural, it 


is inevitable. The latter society is an 
avowed rival and, therefore, emulation and competition 
are rife. Were it not for this rivalry the work in both 
places might suffer, for it is an undoubted incentive. We 
believe that the general opinion is that the present show 
of the R.P.S. reaches the high-water mark of merit in the 
annals of that society—now pressing towards its second 
jubilee. The galleries are certainly arranged and 
decorated with faultless taste. The little columnar ar- 
rangements of figured silk tape. show what thought has 
been devoted to artistic points that will escape the crowds 
who come to see the pictures. There are no sensations 
at the New Gallery, unless the portraits of Mr. Coburn 
constitute a mild one. He greets us jauntily—a veritable 
“Last of the Dandies ”—as we enter; and he deplores 
our departing—on the companion door-jamb—as we 
leave. Those who have been unlucky enough ever to glance 
into the distorting miirrors outside some popular eating- 
houses, will have some idea of the varying expression on. 
Mr. Coburn’s respective faces. What makes the strength 
and attractiveness of this display is very largely the great 
variety in the classes of work shown ; the different points 
of view from which the exhibitors regard picture-making 
by photography, and the great influx of newcomers, many 
of whom are from abroad. The last point is one of 
supreme gratification, for it shows that our mother society 
is not a hole-and-corner business; but has the appreciative 
recognition of the world. Herr Paul Pichier makes a far 
finer show here that at the Salon, to which he has not 
been kind. His “San. Vigilio,” and “Der Waihter,” are 
things so fine as to remind us of the late Boecklin, whose 
magnificent compositions they greatly resemble. Dr. 
Ledenig is another foreign factor in the success of the 
show. For romance and true feeling it takes the first 
place. Herr Feledi makes a welcome third, and Sig. 


Ornano a fourth. 
*% * % 


A Few of The style of print that used to be 
the “Plums.” known as the “treacle” style, a sticky- 
looking juicy-brown production, has almost entirely passed 
away. We remember’ the time when nearly all the 
pictures in the “Royal” galleries were of this kind. 
Greys now hold the field, and white mounts are frequent, 
whilst the passe-partout method is conquering the heavy 
old oak mouldings. One or two little silvery prints recall 
the steel engravings of fifty years or more ago, a proof 
that we are on the eve of a great Early Victorian revival. 
“a Forét Enchantée,” by M. A. Gomez, entulates a style 
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still a little older. With its romantic subject, its white 
mount, and title adornments (by photography also), it is a 
very pleasing fancy cleverly carried out. Dr. Evershed’s 
“The Crane,” shows how much can be done by judicious 
selection to make a modern ugliness play a beautiful part 
in a picture. This ability belongs also to Mr. Batkin, 
whose omnibuses in “A Rift in the Fog” are things of 
beauty. Nudes are not numerous here, but the nicest 
treatment of them! is by Miss B. Johnson. She has placed 
them in a little idyllic landscape, and given them a classic 
touch by making the chief one play upon the ancient 
Greek double pipes. Mr. Mummery’s landscapes -are 
better than usual, which is saying much, indeed, and those 
by Mr. Stuart are noteworthy also, especially where he 
does not allow himself to lose effect, which is, after all, 
the charm of landscape work and is well looked after 
this year. The visitor will find that there are not mbre 
than half a dozen pictures without some feature warranting 
their place on the walls, whilst the good things strike him 
with remarkable frequency. 
% % % 
An interesting sequel to the recently 
advertised offer of the Cardiff Town 
Council to purchase a set of six specially attractive photo- 
graphs of the borough for £5 is reported in the current 
Cardiff papers. Five pounds was the munificent sum 
which the Council dangled as a bait to the local photo- 
graphers, and this sum was awarded to one of them. 
The prints, however, were not considered good enough, 
and a professional photographer, Mr. W. Jenkins, was 
asked by a committee to supply a set for £25, the whole 
Council subsequently deciding that the photographers of 
the town should be allowed to compete for this sum. 
The questions now before the astute councillors of Cardiff 
are: “Who is to pay Mr. Jenkins for the work he has 
done?” and “ Are the local photographers to be allowed 
to compete for the work, part of which has been done 
by Mr. Jenkins?” We hope some of our photographic 
friends will profit by the indiscretions of the Cardiff 
“Council. 


Municipal 
Photographs. 


* * * 
une Our article of last week on the frauds 
Foana in recently perpetrated in the eastern 


Birmingham, London suburbs apparently applies to 

a man who is working the game near 
Birmingham. We learn that a man has been canvassing 
the poorer classes at Aston, getting orders, so he alleged, 
for a photographer in that suburb. He quoted charges 
which were one-third those of the photographer—and in 


every case managed to collect a deposit of mon 
some cases no more than sixpence. In somée instane 
people were to visit the studio; in others they we 
be called upon, and the result, of course, has beer 
the self-styled canvasser has decamped with his 
Photographers who may have similar experiences—¢ 
would seem that this particular man is travelling 
country—should lose no time in communicating wit 
police. Unfortunately, by the time the informati 
the canvasser’s doings are received, it is too late | 
anything; but it is not unlikely that the fellow 0 
imitators may apply to a photographer for the ber 
canvasser. Any such application just now may be ree 
with considerable caution : 

* % * | 
The years during which the eo 
swindlers have flourished unche 
almost discourages any hope that 
form of fraud, which is so particu 
injurious to photographers, may be stamped out. 
trouble, of course, is that the persons who are the vic 
of the frauds belong to the classes which ma; 
depended upon not to take legal action. It is, as a 
Servant girls who are the most easily gulled by a plau 
tale. The photographer has not sustained any dan 
and therefore he cannot take any action, and the vic 
of the ‘frauds themselves have not the time ‘nor 
inclination to go to law; they rather put up with 
loss of their sixpences and shillings. The questior 
how is the fraud to be stopped, and the annoyane 
photographers to be checked? The only way we can 
is for photographers in suburban districts to display 
minently, in their showcases or shop windows, no: 
cautioning the public that they do not issue coup 
or employ canvassers, and that any persons using t 
names do so fraudulently. If this were universally ¢ 
the swindle would soon die out, as there would be, 
victims to be duped. 

* 


Is There 
a Remedy 
for Coupon 
Frauds? 


* * ' 
A Society Secretaries of societies who complai: 
Fixture. the difficulty of providing novel fixt: 
for their members’ instruction may be grateful if 


suggest how one evening at least may be filled with pi 
to the members. Let the society purchase the new b 
by MM. Demachy and Puyo, reviewed this week in anot 
column, and frame the supplements in passe-parto 
Quite an interesting show will be thus provided, to wk 
a local art critic would no doubt come and give his vi 
of the reproductions from the non-photographic standpo 


; THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1907, 
Edited by Grorcz E. Brown, F.I.C. 


THe forty-sixth annual issue of Tue British Journan 
Pxotograpnic Armanac will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Armanac reached a total of 1,616 pages, and 
the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before pub- 
lication. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1907 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subjeet of 


TuReE-CoLtour Puorocrapuic Printing Processzs, 


and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 

The lines followed in the previous editions of the 
Aumawac will be maintained in general, but in a number of 


particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1907 will 
modified to make it more than ever the book of univer 
photographic reference. 

The Atmanac for 1907 will appeal to photographers” 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical wo 
The standard matter and formulz will be revised a 
added to where necessary, 


and, wherever practicable, n 
features of an informative 


nature will be added. 


*“* Important Noricz.—The attention of advertisers 
specially directed to the announcement that the enti 
edition of the Armanac (25,000 copies) will again be plac 
in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 1, 
as to be well in advance of the Christmas publishing seaso 
and the co-operation of advertisers to that end will 
esteemed by the publishers. 
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» if this cannot be arranged, a member of the society 
Je to read M. Demachy’s text could draw up an account 
the processes used in obtaining the pictures, and explain 
e points which they illustrate. ; The opportunities of com- 
wing the works of leaders in pictorial work with their own 
mfessions of the modus operandi occur so seldom, that 
ey should be embraced, and the reproductions in “Les 
rocédés d’Art en Photographie ” are remarkably near in 
jality to the orgs. 


* * 


andalism by Comments strong and deep have been 
7g London made in the daily press during the last 
menty week or two on the vandalism to be 
mec. perpetrated by the L.C.C. in cutting 
own, lopping, or otherwise disfiguring, the trees on the 
Retoria Embankment, to make room for their tramway. 
he L.C.C. seem to give no consideration whatever to the 
thetic, and as they have got their Act of Parliament 
run the tramcars along the Embankment, they can do 
s they like with it. Hence the beauty of London’s only 
eal boulevard is to be sacrificed by it. The trees, since 
hey were planted, have grown to goodly proportions, and 
he embankment has become the happy hunting ground 
fa large number of London photographers, as well as 
f photographic visitors to the metropolis. As the cutting 
lown has not yet commenced, and the trees are still in 
ood foliage, those who wish to secure pictures of the 
Imbankment as it at present is should avail themselves of 
he opportunity while it lasts, which will not be long, 
is the cars, it is said, will be running by the commence- 
ment of next year. It was evidently an oversight, in 
taming the Act permitting the L.C.C. to run their cars 
long the Embankment, that a clause was not inserted 
providing that the trees should not be disturbed in any 
vay. 


* * %* 
Photogravure For some time past it has been a matter 


for ss . ; _ 
er traiture. of surprise to us that high-class por- 
.. traitists have not, at least to some extent, 
availed themselves of photogravure for their pictures. 


This is the more surprising seeing that so much has been 
published during the past few years on the process, and 
that ib is after all a very easy one to work, while the 
results obtainable are unapproachable by any other. At 
the present time, when every effort seems to be directed 
towards making photographs resemble engravings as 
closely as possible by printing them on matt papers, 
mounting them on plate or Japanese papers with India 
tints, plate marking, etc., there should be a field for true 
engravings. After a few practical lessons, such as are 
obtainable at the Regent Street Polytechnic or the Bolt 
Court School, any intelligent photographer should be able 
to produce excellent plates of the dimensions required in 
ordinary portraiture. Briefly, the process is this: From 
the ordinary negative a transparency is made, preferably 
by the carbon process; this can be retouched to any ex- 
tent in the usual way with the pencil, and the shadows 
Strengthened should they require it to increase the vigour 
of the picture. A copper plate, such as used by engravers, 
a then grained in the dusting box with powdered bitumen 
and then heated to fix the grain on the metal. On the 
‘grained plate a carbon print from the transparency is 
developed in the ordinary way—a special tissue for the 
purpose being now supplied by all the makers of carbon 
tissues, The print on the metal being obtained it only 
*emains to etch in the image with solutions of perchloride 
of iron, when it is ready for printing from after the manner 
of copper-plate printing; and, of course, any coloured ink 
can be used for the purpose. Should any retouching on 


the plate be found necessary the lights may be increased 
by the burnisher, or scraper, and the shadows strengthened 


by the roulette, and no great amount of skill is required to 
do the work. When once the plate is obtained and has 
been faced any number of prints up to thousands can be 
made from it, at any time, at quite a nominal cost. They 
require no mounting. They can be printed direct on plate 
paper, or on India tint, or on Japanese paper. In appear- 
ance they will be quite different from ordinary photographs 
made to imitate engravings—they will more resemble good 
old mezzotint prints, which have recently been realising 
such fabulous prices at picture sales. It goes without 
saying that our suggestion will only appeal to the higher 
class photographers who can command fair prices for their 
productions, though, after the plate has been obtained, 
prints from it can be produced at the same cost—or less— 
than by ordinary photographic method, by any copper- 
plate printer if the photographer does not care to do the 
printing himself. There should be, we think, a consider- 
able business to be done by any firm who care to make a 
special bid for the custom of photographers in the way of 
preparing photogravure plates and taking off the im- 
pressions. 
* * * 


The Picture 
Postcard 
in France. 


We shall expect to learn, when the next 
annual report of the Postmaster-General 
is issued, that the present is a record 
year for the number of picture postcards that has passed 
through the English office. The craze tor picture cards 
seems to be even still greater in France than it is 
in this country, if we may accept the statement of the 
“Standard’s” Paris correspondent, who, writing one day 
last week, says that in Paris alone 1,500,000 picture post- 
cards were delivered daily during the months of July 
and August. This, he adds, is equal to an average of 
more than one card for each adult inhabitant. It is also 
mentioned that the increase on the daily average between 
April and July was 500,000. Whether these figures are 
equalled in London may be open to question, but there 
seems no evidence of the popularity of the picture postcar1 
waning in England at present. 


ooo 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS’ SHOW CASE. 


In two previous articles, which appeared in the “Journal” 
for August 10 and 31, we spoke of the considerations 
which should govern the photographer in selecting and 
arranging the display of his works in his window. Many 
of the opinions there expressed apply also to the show 
case, but some further notes on this adjunct to a studio 
seem to be called for, since there are many photographers 
who, through local circumstances, are forced to use a 
show case in place of a window for displaying their works, 
and others who, though possessing a window, have show 
cases in various parts of their town auite apart from their 
place of business. It is to these latter that the following 
is mostly directed, the former having usually elaborate 
cases which are almost amenable to the same treatment 
as a window. These will, perhaps, find our former papers 
of some use. 

When there is no window attached to a gallery it is 
usual to have the cases at the doorway and in the porch, 
the situation making it necessary to have two or more 
separate and distinct cases, which is a decided advantage. 
Each case effectively separates its contents from the others, 
and it is thus possible to make a widely different and yet 
harmonious exhibition. Each case, however, must be 
treated by itself and the contents receive careful thought 
when the choice of specimens is made. 

The show cases themselves do not require much dis- 
cussion, since local conditions usually govern the choice 
of size and shape. It is preferable, however, when the 
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case is to be hung on to a wall, that the glass be hinged 
to the frame so as to open without removing the whole. 
When heavy fronts are in use the hinges should be of the 
best pattern, and a small strut be fixed on to the lock end 
of the door so that when the door is opened this strut will 
pull down and support the weight of the glass rather than 
put all the strain on the hinges. When the case is 
supported. on pillars or posts, so that the back is easily 
accessible, it is better to have the glass firmly fixed and the 
back made to open, there being less weight and less 
chance of the glass breaking. In both of the above cases 
the show board upon which the pictures are fixed (we are 
not here discussing deep cases to take en argements and 
small pictures on shelves) is loose and movable. There 
is another type of show case which is made to hang on a 
railing, the show board itself being made to serve as the 
back ; being, in fact, similar to a very large picture frame. 
These are not recommended, as they are awkward to 
change and are liable to admit wet. 

The inside of the case or the covering of the show 
board is usually of some textile material. The old- 
fashioned red plush ig luckily not now much used. Nothing 
could be worse for the purpose, and the use of it is a 
sign of most lamentable taste. Red is the colour above 
all that will clash and kill almost every style of mono- 
chrome and all coloured work, except perhaps the strongest 
oils, and as we all know, red plush is the most vivid and 
shrieking of any type of red material. What is wanted is 
some quiet smooth-surfaced material that will serve its 
purpose for covering up the rough board and isolating 
the pictures upon it, while it is itself inconspicuous. Any 
of the art serges are cheap, and keep their colour fairly 
well. Art canvas in certain shades is extremely good, 
whilst common holland can be used with a very few colours 
of mount and print. The colour to be chosen depends 
entirely upon the colour of the mount and print to be 
placed upon it, and is determined upon the same principle 
as the selection of a mount dealt with by a writer in the 
“Journal” for 1905. The colour may either harmonise 
or slightly contrast, according to taste. For brown prints 
upon brown mounts dark green is a good colour, or old 
gold, but do not get a brown too near the shade of the 
mount or the object is defeated and the repetition of colour 
irritates, and moreover the print will tend to sink into the 
ground. With a contrasting print on a brown mount the 
cloth may well be brown; this gives the effect of a larger 
mount; or the cloth may be of the same tone as the con- 
trasting prints; this gives the effect of a board round the 
print effectually isolating it from its neighbour. With a 
brown print on green mounts either a brown or green cloth 
is indicated. With brown prints on cream or other light 
mounts brown cloth gives the best effect. If green were 
used, practically three colours would be introduced, and 
the less colours one has the easier it is to make a tasteful 
and harmonious show. 

It will be noticed above that we have only mentioned 
one colour of print on a certain cloth, and then the reader 
thinks, “Yes, but I want several coloured prints and 
mounts in one case, what then am I to do?” The answer 
is, don’t do it. This throwing in of different tones of 
prints and mounts into one small case where the case itself 
is considered as a whole before the contents are noted is 
the great cause of unsatisfactory and inartistic displays. 
The result is almost sure to be clashing discord, and 
when viewed from a short distance the effect will be spotty 
and distracting rather than giving the effect of one har- 
monious whole. If the reader will examine those show 
cases that appear to him to look the smartest and best, we 
are sure that he will find that the contents are almost 
invariably on one tone of paper, and on mounts exactly 


similar-in tone and texture, though, of course, differj 
in size, shape, and style of trimming. A few sek 
prints of varying colours can be placed in a case 
that the result is pleasing, but to the majority of pho 
graphers we say, “Don’t.” One gets repetition in ¢] 
way, and if every print were exactly similar in style, si; 
and subject, the result would merely be monotony, B 
one gets repetition with variety by having (as of course 0 
must) each portrait of a different sitter, and “rimmis 
prints in different shapes, as well as by including cart 
cabinets, 1/1 plates, and panels in the case. 
Another cause of unsuccessful displays is the ove 
crowding of specimens so that none have a fair chang 
This overcrowding is very prevalent and quite unnec 
sary. A small number of prints with space between ea 
is much more pleasing than if each mount be placed qui 
close to its neighbour. When setting’ out the boa 
cabinets will probably be the backbone. See that th, 
include a variety of shapes—cabinet, panel, circle, ete. 
and also use some 1-1 plates or panels to break up i 
Spaces. It is very usual when preparing to fix the phot 
graphs to work from the middle, having exactly the san 
sizes and shapes in each quarter of the board. This 
bad and should be avoided. The result is stiff and lae 
variety. Avoid all appearance of geometrical patterns 
it is far better to insert photographs with a studie 
carelessness. Of course, the horizontal and perpendie 
lar lines must be correct, or the effect is slovenly, and th 
is not the idea we wish to convey. The spaces betwee 
the mounts should not be all equal but well varied, neith 
should the side or the top and bottom of a mount be in 4 
exact line with the sides or top and bottom of the mour 
adjoining it. Take care, however, that the difference — 
so marked as to seem intentional and not appear to f 
due to carelessness. 
The above remarks may be applied equally to boards c 
to paper mounts, but prints mounted on paper require eve 
more room than the ordinary mount to show to the be 
advantage. If about a dozen cabinets are placed in a cas 
6ft. by 4ft., well separated and not symmetrically placer 
the effect is very good. These mounts should be fixed i 
with drawing pins to obtain the full delicacy of effec 


Gimp tacks, either brass or black, are suitable for tk 
boards. 


Show cases are par 
advocated in our last, 
resort where the popu 


icularly suitable for rapid change 

One photographer at a pleasur 
ation is always changing has eigh 
or more boards to fit one of his principal cases. Hac 


board is fitted with different specimens :—Sepia carbon 
on (1) cream, (2) brown, (3) paper vellum mounts, (4 
sepia carbons with Co 


sway border, (5) black platinotype 
or carbon on rough white paper mounts, (6) black print 
on grey mounts, (7) red carbons on paper vellums, and s 
on and so on. With green carbons, collodion and silve 
prints, rough brown and green deckled edge mounts, als 
two or three board mounts and specialities of his own 
there is no end to the changes that can be made. Ant 
all this costs him no more than the usual six or sevel 
changes given to a case in a year, for each board goe 
into the case for a day only in turn until it comes round t 
the first board again, when each is passed through. Ih 
this way he has a complete change every day for eight 01 
nine days, and the Sequence is arranged so that the boar 
placed in the case on one day is as different as possible 
from the photographs shown on the preceding day. Tr 
this Way visitors will see a different show perhaps every 
day of their stay, and not knowing the secret, are bounc 
to put the exhibitor down as a pushing man. This methoc 
of having several boards for one case can also be used for 
specialisation, as Suggested in the note on shop windows 
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CONCENTRATED TONING. 


ERY photographer, amateur or professional, at some time or | 
her is beset by the worries and difficulties of that simple 
siness, the toning of P.O.P. And often it happens that he 
sa batch of prints that must be finished quickly. 

Though much has been urged against the combined toning 
d fixing baths, they have one great advantage, and that is 
at, with very little labour, thev will quickly tone and fix, with 
He washing, when time is precious; and for this purpose it is 
eessary tO employ a concentrated bath. 

And in accordance with the amount of concentration, so is 
e time reduced ; indeed, by using a very strong bath the 
ocess may be practically instantaneous. 

No preliminary washing, at least with most brands of paper, 
required, and only a thorough final washing. 

But the immerson of the prints must be as quick and even 
and though there is not the danger of marking as 


s possible, 
baths, it is advisable to thoroughly and care- 


separate toning 
ily immerse each print at once. 

Of course we may use concentrated simple toning baths if we 
ish, but there is no great saving of time as in the case of 


ombined baths. Supposing we take such a bath as the follow- 


ing:—In about 3 oz. of tepid water dissolve 40 grs. soda tung- 
state and 60 grs. ammonium sulphocyanide, then 6 to 8 drams 
of hypo; then add one to two grains of gold dissolved in a little 
water. The amount of gold will vary with requirements as to 
depth of tone, etc. 

The prints should be rather over-printed, as they will some- 
times lose a good deal of depth in this bath. : 

But if properly carried out a bath of this kind at normal 
temperatures will tone and fix with considerable rapidity, and 
the range of colours obtained will vary upon the amount of con- 
centration; if we reduce the water the speed will naturally be 
increased, 

But a rapid toning and fixine that will often serve for rough 
and test work and for proofs will be accomplished in a few 
seconds. When one comes to study the question of permanency 
one must admit that there are doubts, but with thorough wash- 
ing after the operation there is little to fear. 

Some very rich brown and black tones may be got in a bath 
such as above; the blacks, however, require time, and it is rather 
for quick work without special regard for tone that such a bath 
is to be recommended. Frepprick GRAVES. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON, 


OLLOWING up our impressions given in last week’s issue, we may 
onfirm our ideas of the chilly sobriety of this usually exciting show. 
fhe present lack of sparkle may be due in a measure to the more 
pacious hanging of the prints and the consequent thinned-out 
ippearance ; hough that im itself can hardly be deemed a disad- 
vantage. It may be because the decorations are this year of a low- 
oned brown paper, panelled off by strips of veneered mounting- 
joard; though here again we cannot but admit that in itself this 
cheme of decoration is very suitable and in very good taste. Indeed, 
ve are disposed to pay a special tribute of praise to Mr. Coburn, 
vlio, we understand, has taken upon himself the whole artistic 
responsibility of the hanging and decoration this year, and the lion’s 
hare of the labour too. The fac remains, however, that a visitor, 
mpon entering the gallery, is more than ever struck with the monotony 
of sober tint that seems always and unavoidably to belong to a 
show of photographs. He sees so much of this estimable brown 
paper showing amongst the pictures. He misses. those touches of 
red, green, blue, and yellow which in former years have enlivened 
the proceedings, however intolerable they may have been at close 
quarters. There are certainly two attempts at colour by M. Puyo 
that surprise us as coming from a man of such taste, and one also 
by Mrs. Kisebier; but these do no count as decorations. 


What is a SKetch? 


According to an unwritten law of the Salon, Mr. Will Cadby leads 
off, His pallid trifles are usually offered first, either as hors d’ceuvre 
to whet, the appetite, or else upon that o her feasting principle of 
saying the best until last. Considering he severe selection that 

ust be necessary where so little room is available, we do not fee1 
eomuch sense of proportion is evident in the hanging of five child 
7 all so similar in aim and treatment that one alone would 
yery well have been representative of Mr. Cadby’s style. His sixth 
work, a so-called sketch, is to our minds likewise usurping the 
‘Space of some more single-minded and genuine effort. A sketch, in 
Photography, is just about as absurd and impossible as a flash of 
lightning on probation in the heavens. A sketch is a preliminary 
‘stage in a long process; this “Snow Sketch” is per contra the 
Taboured result of elimination. Artistically considered it is a sheer 
blank; photographically it is a blank soiled wi h the dregs of photo- 
glaphy. By its author it is thought to be worth one guinea. In 


Mrs. Cadby’s work there is more respect for the proprieties. i One 
of her plant studies shows honesty, ‘both as its subject and in its 


motive; but it cannot be said that she has secured exactly the 
characteristic charm of the silky and opalescent seed pods of Lunaria 
biennis. So with the “Shepherd’s Clocks,” which appear to be 
spiky rather than fluffy. 

Mrs. Fannie E. Coburn has a good sense of style in landscape, 
but not sufficient susceptibility to the differences of tone values. 
In her “Eastbourne” the shore has come much too dark we should 
say, and in “Reflections” the water should not be of the same tone 
as the sky, to mention only one point. Two very lively and pleasing 
heads come from Mrs. Jeanne E. Bennett. They are called “ Mirth” 
and “Toby.” Her “Soap Bubbles,” a li tle girl seriously occupied 
with tobacco pipe and suds, is a pretty thing, and a clever piece of 
work. 


Tomfoolery. 

A child, and the lower half of its nurse, is sent by A. 8S. Goss— 
from Canada, and therefore the circumstance does not surprise us. 
But the fact that it should have been honoured with wall space here 
does surprise us. The most remarkable qualities, had it possessed 
them, should have damned inevitably such tomfoolery as this, and 
it probably would have done so were it not that anything in the 
shape of an American photograph seems so to fascinate the “ Links ” 
as to paralyze altogether their critical faculty. 


MM. Puyo and Demachy Experiment. 

We are afraid that those staunch supporters of this annual exhibi- 
tion, Messrs, Puyo and Demachy, have not sent their choicest, this 
year, or it may be that their choicest have been rejected. At any 
rate, we would very glad ly surrender M. Demachy’s experiments in 
ozotype and “oils” in fayour of three or four of those charming 
studies of hig in materials of which he is a past master. The very 
palpable erasions of pigment which do duty for high lights in his 
present works, and the absence of certain inimitable qualities which 
are the birthright of photogra phy, leave us a trifle disappointed. 
Similarly, we take but little pleasure in M. Puyo’s “ Téte,” and the 
“Portrait,” both “en 4 couleurs.” The first, as we pointed out 
last week, is ghastly; the other is tinted without reference to natural 
truth, and without respect to decorative charm. M. Puyo, however, 
solaces us in his two other works, “ Aprés Vépres” and “L’Etang.” 
The latter is a particularly soft and silvery study of willows, having 
the light and touchy qualities of a sketch in water-colour, but, 
being free from any obvious imitation of a work in that medium. 


Peasant women squatting at the foot of a market cross or some suclx 
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structure is the subject of his remaining contribution. Its only 
fault in our eyes is a little hardness of line about the heads of the 
figures. 


One for Detail. 


Mr. J. Craig Annan has two landscapes and four portraits. On the 
whole we prefer the landscapes. “Stirling Castle” is without doubt 
one of the best in the show. It has all the richness, all the strength, 
and all the breadth that is sought for to-day by this or that new 
method of printing; but it has, in addition, the pleasing character- 
istics of legitimate photographic processes which are nowadays too 
often allowed to go by the board. Detail, for instance, is one of its 
chief attractions, not only for its own sake, but for the exquisite 
rendering of textures which detail only can secure. The little horse, 
less than an inch long, is sleek of coat and clean of limb. Compared 
with the wall behind him he furnishes an excellent object lesson in 
the proper use of detail as an exponent of pictorial facts. “ Stirling 
Castle,” in the dignity of its style and the absorbing interest of its 
minutie, resembles a copper engraving of the French School in the 
eighteenth century. “The Thames at Hampton,” by the same 
worker, is good also; but it portrays one of those Martinesque effects 
that, we have now grown callous about in photographic pictures, yet 
which would set us all aquake with fear if we saw it actually in 
nature. Of Mr. Annan’s portraits we like “The Lady in a Silk 
Gown” best, though we submit that this might, have been finer than 
it is, had not the lighting been uniform and monotonous. 

The landscapes of Mr. Malcolm Arbuthnot lack the saving touch 
of nature. His near hills and distant hills are positively identical in 
tone and texture. They therefore violate one of the first principles 
of landscape art. Moreover, this violation is due entirely to tamper- 
ing and manipulation—liberties that we hold should only be taken 
with photographe views by those whose observation and experience 
save them from pitfalls and solecisms. The best of Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
works is perhaps “ Launching the Boat,” which has a capital subject ; 
but even here the sky, the shore, and parts of the boat are all of the 
same tone and texture. 


Poetical Effects. 


We frankly admit that Mr. George Davison’s “Across the Sand 
Hills, Harlech,” is beyond us. We bow and pass on to “The Mitre, 
Hampton Court,” wherein we acknowledge a poetical effect—some- 
thing of a “mood,” which informs the rainy (?) scene and stirs up 
memories. There is positively nothing of this in the “bald and uncon- 
vincing narrative” of Mr. Pratt’s “ Pine Branch.” Why so empty a 
thing was framed, and why hung here, we are at a loss to conjecture. 
Something a little more sustaining is discovered in Mr. W. Benning- 
tion’s “ Evening Mists, Coombe Bottom.” Yet in this we finda falling 
away from the high standard which this clever worker has already 
established. We do not think the subject of a tangle of telegraph 
wires worth a picture, however well done, and therefore come with 
relief to his “ Pines,” which has in it the true witchery and eloquencé 
of landscape. Upon this work we heartily congratulate Mr. Benning- 
ton, for it is at once ambitious and successful. We have marked it 
as one of the beautiful things of the Salon exhibition. iss SPore 
trait” is also very pleasing. 

In “ Maltings on the Lea,” Mr. John Anderson (now a “ Link”) 
has availed himself of exceptionally fine subject matter; but we 
scarcely think he has made the best of it. He has shown rather too 
much in his view. We remember a small version of this subject, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Mummery a few years back, in the Dudley Gallery. 
Tiny as that picture was, it had a more dignified selection and treat- 
ment than the one now before us. All Mr. Anderson’s pictures here 
suffer from a murky stodginess. On the other hand, Mr. W. B. Post 
has chosen the better part in “going for” real happy refreshing day- 
light in his pretty piece, “The Beaver Dam,” the best of his three 
contributions. We are always pleased to see Mr. Chas. Emanuel’s 
bright, clean little views, of which two are here entitled respectively 
“A Dorsetshire View” and “ Corfe Castle.” 

Miss G. Aitchison’s single contribution is so good that we truly 
wish there were many more of them. Her “Steep Street” is an ex- 
cellent little picture of an old house with a wealth of paved roadway 
before it, patched with sun and shade. All its parts are in keeping. 
Breadth holds the interest of detail within itself, and truth of effect 
is simply and unaffectedly given. 


From Italy and Germany. 

The characteristics of two prints exhibited by Sig. Edoardo 
rone, a new name in these galleries, are clean tones, rich and ya 
and contrasted with an accent of high light. The first, “ Dolore 
represents a peasant woman who has thrown herself by a bedsi¢ 
an attitude of despair. Above her, through a narrow windoy 
shaft of sunlight enters striking the adjacent wall. The work 
great feeling. “Bobo de Bébé” represents, perhaps, the same mo 
who now plays with a child upon her knee. The livelier subject 
a livelier display of tones. Both prints are also excellent, consid 
photographically. Two other works, from Dresden, are strong | 
different way. They are by Herr Ernst, Miiller, and one is a 1 
remarkable portrait of “Kunstmaler Georg Miiller-Breslau.” 4 
appears to have been inspired by the intensely vigorous and reali 
portraits of certain old German masters, if not by those one or : 
moderns who affect the ol style. No one could deny the virility 
this portrait or its intense interest as a human document. Tf 
something quite new in photographic portraiture, and likely, we thi 
to exert a good influence upon the work of this country which is 
prone to run after transatlantic vagaries. “Dame am Fenster? 
not so extraordinary to British eyes. 


Decorative and Natural Effects. 


Mr. Mummery’s “Broxbourne” is a composition selected w. 
a cute eye to decorative effect, Tt comes very happily. There is 
unaccountable loss of strength under the right-hand bank that de 
not seem to be due to any possible play of light at that point, and 
a little mystifying. A decorative idea exists also in Mr. Brogde: 
“Railway Sta don,” where the structural ironwork of the stati 
chas been turned to Lappy account-in a bright and interesting litt 
picture of railway land. Two Seascapes by Mr. F. J. Mortimer a 
admirable studies, full of light and movement. « Racing Home” 
very lively and exhilarating ; whilst « Dirty Weather in the Channel 
gives very unmistakeably the sensations of chill and bluster ar 
spray felt under such conditions on shipboard. 

Mr. A. Hors ey Hinton is represented by two studies of what ma 
be heath fires in the one case; but is river mists in the other. W 
derive much pleasure from this departure in su ject, though we a1 
not quite sure that the effect is not a little overdone in both “0 
the Moors” and “ Early Morning—Windsor.” “A Silent Day,” b 
Mr. David Blount, is light, airy, and. otherwise gatis factory; bu 
his “Study of Trees” suffers from Want of any suggestion of dis 
tance. 

The best of the three works sent by Herr Rudolph Diihrkoop ; 
the magnificent “ Twilight ” that was recently in our own exhibition 
Mrs. Susy Mahony sends a delightful view of the Cus oms House 
Dublin, under the title of “A City Highway.” Tt has light, but it 
somewhat divided composition mars it, Sunlight and shadow an 
prettily given in the print of a tree-shaded cottage which Mr. C. D. 


Kay calls “Sunlight,” and anot ner cottage subject, called 
“Autumn,” is likewise notable for its light and air. This is by 


A. H. Blake, M.A. Of his riverside scenes we prefer “The Wharf.’ 


“* Altogether.” 
Madonnas, Mrs. Barton has 


Living Pictures and the 
Having worked through her line o 
now come to the level of the saints, presumably. We confess to @ 
ight fee ing of relief, Spedialisation is all very well, but it palls 
upon the critic. In “St, Catherine” she gives us a figure of a 
maiden, whose Pose, costume, and air is very cleverly reminiscent 
t early Italian painting. In fact, the deep even tones of the 
raperies, the hard and edgy treatment of the crinkly veil, the exact 
adjustment of the model's hand, argues a deal of commendable 
patience in the setting up of this tableau vivant. The result is 
p leasing in spite of the obvious “get-up,” and this says' much for 
Mrs. Barton’s artistic sure-footedness in a difficult path. And 
whilst on the subject of tableaux vivants, we may revert again to that 
other piece of ose plastique, namely “Le Penseur.” It is an 
astounding piece of dare-devilry on the part of all concerned. There 
appears to have been no anxiety, on the part of either sitter or 
operator, that the well-known features of a much-discussed play- 
wright, novelist, Socialist, journalist, musical critic, photographer's 
model, etc., should not be recognised. The conclusion is, therefore, 
tLat whatever sensation must follow this epoch-making disregard. 
of the proprieties on the part of a public man, must be welcome 


th 


aod 
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riety to the advertising triumvirate, which includes Rodin, the 
ench sculptor. Truly, they have their reward! ‘The original 
Yenseur” was an extravagantly conceived piece of staginess, since 
thinker ever fisted his forehead in the brutal style of this 
thinking piece of savage animalism; and it argues little artistic 
non the part of those concerned in this aimless copying, 
etter role could be found for it. The only grace of the 
ograph in question is the fine way the light falls on Mr. Shaw, 
There are other nudes in this show : but none is so naked 
Two back-views of men with bowed heads, who 
towards “The Gloomy Portal,” we may now regard as displaying 
yery pink of shrinking modesty. The portal is gloomy enough 
we fail to find in it any suggestion of poetical 
< the whole affair utterly misses the mark. It 
py Herr, or Monsieur, Paul Pichier, of Vienna (“ Wien, Austria,” 
ihe catalogue, with delighttul inconsequence, has it). Mr. 
lliam A. Stewart has two nude subjects, which are more or less 
cessful, according to one’s feelings about these things. For our 
vn part, we are a little tired of the languishing or folded-up varieties 
ith skins that look as though they were black-leaded. “The 
grow that is of Man and Endureth for Eyer” is the cumbrous title 
‘Mr. Stewart’s crumpled-up figure, who appears to be balanced 
pon a globe of such dimensions that the slightest shove would slide 
m off and finish his sorrows for ever. (Poor Watts, and his 
Ho ey!) Mr, Stewart’s other work is “ Ex Umbra.” It is a good 


reeptio 
at no b 


— 


anks. 
unashamed. 


Jl conscience, but 
mtent, and we thin 


THE PRESS ON 


Mr. A. L. Coburn’s picture, “ Le Penseur,” having drawn forth a 
ood deal of comment in the Press, we may quote a few extracts as 
howing the views entertained of the picture as a work of art, 
Ithough opinions are less generally expressed on this topic than on 
he motives of “G. B. S$.” The “Chronicle” wrongs Mr. Coburn 
p attributing the possession of a wife to him. 
‘The “Daily Chronicle” says :—Celebrities in the nude may, there- 
ore, become a fashion. It has been a vogue before in oils, so why 
0b with the camera? The lens may be made to show as much dis- 
yetion as the painter’s brush. Many artists, thinkers, and authors 
ave sab to Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn, who is a young American. 
vith a genius for impressionistic studies by the camera. He com- 
mands his own fees for a sitting, and is autocratic on the posing of 
his subjects. He has a wife who shows in the Salon some studies 
yhich reveal a sense of mystic beauty. And he has an individuality 
which is accentuated by the wearing of a straight brimmed silk hat. 
Reviewing the Salon in a later issue, the “Chronicle” says: 
There is at least one photograph which has already made itself 
yery much talked about—by reason of what one hopes to be only a 
chance resemblance to a certain public man with no clothes on. If 
it were intentional it would have been a piece of bad taste, of w nich 
it is uncharitable to suspect the photographer. 

The “Manchester Guardian’s” London correspondent writes : 
The “sensation” of the show is Mr. Coburn’s “ Le Penseur,” which 
seems to wear the head of Mr. G. B. Shaw. A nude Napoleon, they 
say, was sculpt by Canova, but I can recall no other precedent. 

The “Yorkshire Daily Observer” says:—The sensation of the 
show is a picture by Mr. Coburn entitled “Le Penseur”—a nude 
figure in the pose of Rodin’s famous statue of the same title. If Mr. 


Model” has been expediently chosen 
of his two nude studies, in order to j 
found generally in all photographers’ 


Greek adopted. 
nude. 

respect. 
of all t 
opinion, 
admit that in many respec 
to be, fantastic. 
“tights, in which the female harl 
evasion of the law. But where she 


There is more than mere nu 


s it is s 


of the beauty of her own lithe forr 
physica. 


induces. as she 


Proud of herself, 


loo 
ma 


king 


Kes 


he more tantalisingly irresis 


{The remainder of our notice mus 


“LE PENSEUR.” 


Coburn’s “Thinker” is not Mr. 
remarkable, and the critics have wi 


country, and a portrait of him was 
in the artist’s own exhibition. The 


or his model. 
Whether (with Rodin’s statue of 
‘Shaw posed for this work or not t 


“ Hyening Standard and St. James’s 
trait (horrescimus referentes) of Mr. 


that it is not true. 


portrait is Mr. Shaw. 
quite like M. 
Trilby called 
claim to seriousness for ever. 


he ensemble, and in 


ridged and knotted muscles. 
stripped for t 
the same impression. His head is 
through an effort. At least t 


Tue prize-winners in the Tabloid “metol-quinol”” competition 
have been announced by Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome, as follows :— 
Ist (£5 5s.), F. W. Beken, Blenheim House, Cowes, Isle of Wight ; 
Md (£3 %s.), Edward R. Bull, 53, Bovill Road, Forest Hill, S.E. ; 
drd £2 2s.), E. T. Holding, Innisfail, Marryat Road, Wimbledon ; 
hree prizes of £1 1s., Herbert A. Game, 17, Pembridge Place, 
ayswater, W.; William Maclean, 69, Clifton Park Avenue, Belfast ; 
ames Walker, Grange Mount, Claughton, Birkenhead. In 
elleome’s Photographic Exposure Record and Diary Competition 
le prizes go to William Maclean, 69, Clifton Park Avenue, Belfast, 
(£3 3s.); S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton, (£2 2s.) 5 
E. 8. Maples, The Lawn, Hopton, Mirfield, (£1 1s.) A similar com- 
petition for the best negatives produced with “Tabloid” metol- 
quinol developer closes November 26. 


ae in photography and process work will be held in the 
cton and Chiswick Polytechnic, Bath Road, Bedford Park, W. 


PuorograPHic Classes at t 
spectus for the forthcoming session 


There is a lecture at 7.30, followed 


and business secretary being Mr. 


The only thing that cam save such essays 
naughtiness is a rightdown frank treatment, suck as the ancient 
We should not see nakedmess in a truly ar 
Miss Adelaide Hanscom has done commendably in 


he efforts that rely upon bodily 
none here to beat Mr. Cavendish Morton’s “Fantasia.” 


It is nude in intent; 


energy; and the firm sweeping lines that practised ac 


ing some natural amusement, is no 


prints, however, we are prepared to affirm tha 
The picture is called “ 
Rodin’s famous statue. 


M. 
showed that thought is a kind of physical effor 
—-we have known that ever since Jacob wrest 
and represented his thinker as a man of Herculean s 
Mr. Shaw is less muscular, but as he is 
e purpose of thinking, we are 


hat, seriously, is our im 
you neyer can tell. All Mr. Coburn’s work is excellent. 


founder and organiser of the union. 
outing was held recently, many representatives of societies as far 
north as Barrow-in-Furness, as far east as Accrington, and from 
yarious Cheshire towns, assembling at Liverpool. 


try, highly creditable; but photography does not lend itself to high- 
falutin’ allegory treated realistically. 


Suck a title as “The New 
by Herr Heinrich Kihn for one 
ustify the embarrassing shyness 
nudes, but particularly in this. 
rom a lurking twang of 


istic 
this 
her “ Nude Study.” But 
eauty, there is, in our 
We 
howy, and, as indeed it ¢ aims. 
although the paint, or 
equin is clothed might win an 
scores over the shame-cruskea, 


dity in 


face-averted undressed ladies of these haunts is in her conscious pride 


with 
sivity” 
our 


m, strained and quivering 


should be, she is proud of 


pleasure in her, and confirms our estimate of her gracefulness by 
down upon us with a radiant smile that a half-mask only 


ible. 


stand over until next week.] 


Bernard Shaw, the likeness is 


h one consent agreed that it is 


the original “ Superman,” with nothing between him and his Maker. 
Mr. Shaw stood sponsor for Mr. Co 


urn when he first came to this 
one of the most striking works 
new work, though it is occasion- 
unworthy either of the artist 


the same title in his mind) Mr. 
he result, as manifested by Mr. 


Coburn with the camera, is a picture of strength and subtlety.— 


Gazette.” 


The “Standard,” writing of No. 130, says:—Here we have a por- 


Bernard Shaw. We are diffident. 


in making this assertion, because Mr. Coburn or Mr. Shaw mav say 
Short of proceeding to identification by finger- 


the original of this. 
Le Penseur,” and is 
Mr. Shaw has sat for what 
doing so he has made good his 
Rodin, in a very noble way, 
, a kind of athletics 
ed with the angel— 
rength, with 


eft with very much 
held on his hand. He is going 
ression; but 


he Birkbeck College.—From the pro- 


we see that, as hitherto, classes 


in photography will be held by Mr. E. Senior on Friday evenings. 


by an hour’s practical class from 


8 to 9.30. The fees for the first are 10s. from September to May,. 
for the latter 8s. per term of twelve weeks. 


Lancasuie and Cheshire Photographic Union.—Though dating: 
from only January 1st this year, the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Photographic Union already embraces forty-one societies, nearly 
every large centre in the two counties being included. The presi- 
dent is Dr. C. Thurstan Holland, of Manchester, the hon. treasurer 


W. Tansley, of Liverpool, the 
The union’s first combined 
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THE COST OF IN THE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LSS 


Aw address bearing the above title was delivered by Mr. F. Dundas Todd befor2 the meeting of the Convention of the Photograpl 
Association of America, assembled at Niagara Falls. The figures given by the author are, of course, quite inapplicable to Great Bri 
but the method and suggestions of estimating cost of production are so eminently such as require to be seriously studied by thos 
business in this country that we here reprint a very large portion of Mr. Todd’s address, withhclding only those porticns which, { 
personal and cther reasons, were fitting only before the audience gathered at Niagara Falls.—Ens., B.J.P. 


MANUFACTURING 
STUDIO. 


ir may safely be said that the average photographer does not | 


really know why he is in business. I know what I am talking about, 
‘because for several years I have frequently asked individual men why 
they were photographers and what t ey were in business for, and 
enly once or twice have I been told by the man I spoke to that he 
was in business for the money he could make out of it. The others 
informed me that they became photographers because they liked it, 
or thought they would, because they drifted into it, and so on. The 
men I find who realise that they are in business for profit make a 
pretty fair living out of their calling, but the majority of professional 
photographers, not only in this coun ry but the world over, in my 
estimation get very inadequate returns for their services.. The reason 
is not far to seek. The big money to-day is to be found in the 
highly organised machine industries, where the various operations are 
largely mechanical. Combinations of capital eliminate competition 
and insure much higher dividends. The worker has seen the benefit 
of combination and in turn has increased his income to a more limited 
extent by the organisation of trades unions. 

Professional photography in the world to-day occupies a rather 
unique position. A photoyrapher’s studio cannot be called a factory, 
nor in the strict sense of the word can it be called a profession, 
neither is it a business where a man buys and sells commodities. I 
can call it nothing but an occupation. Being cutside of what an 
eminent professor calls the machine process, it can claim no scheme 
o! organisation, and as a consequence each studio proprietor really 
blunders along with his affairs in a very haphazard manner. You 
will observe I am dealing very gently with the photographer as an 
individual; in fact, I am trying to show that his peculiar lack of 
business ability is due to the business he is in and not to any failings 
that are characteristic of the individual. His business up to now 
has called for antagonism between individuals, and he has suffered 
not only in his pocket but in his mind as a consequence. I am glad 
to see a feeling developing among many men that ultimately it will 
be found more profitable to co-operate than to compete, if it be 
possible to devise a workable plan. 


The Things Which Make up Cost of 
Production, 


When a photographer estimates that a dozen cabinets cost him 
‘about a dollar he is thinking only of the material he wil consume, and 
is not counting one cent for his own and employees’ labour, nor for 
general expenses. But labour is a commodity which is bought and 
sold like plates, paper and card stock, and therefore must be con- 
‘sidered as part of the cost. In the same way rent and taxes and such 
‘expenses must be paid for out of the business, must be earned by 
the business, and, therefore, must be calculated as a part of the cost 
‘of every individual print that is turned out of the photographer’s 
studio. Recently, a plumber friend of mine told me that in figuring 
on a job he counted himself as being worth $6 a day, then he added 
not only the cost of the material, the use of the wagon, the shop rent 
and similar expenses, but in addition he charged for the time he spent 
in estimating what he would do the job for. This is business sense 
and shows why plumbers make money. 

I once asked an optician friend of mine how he arrived at the 
selling price of a pair of spectacles. The cost of the material is 
rather low, and he knew that I knew to a cen just what he paid 
for it. His answer was very brief: “I consider myself to be worth 
$2,000 a year, and I allot a fair proportion of that sum upon every 
pair of spectacles that I sell to a customer.” This was business sense. 

An optician in a country town of less than 2,000 people, you will see, 
considers that his services to his community are worth $2,000 a year. 
I wonder how much a photographer living in the same town would 
consider his services worth. I think he would be very modest and 


be very thankful if he got a thousand. But I hold that at 
ninety per cent. of photographers in this country should earn w. 
ifficulty $1,000 a year, but I am sorry to say I don’t believe 
half of them earn that much. However, for the sake of argu 
Tam going to assume that a photographer should get $1,000 a 
out of his business, and then I will proceed to take an average { 
and see if we cannot find out the cost of manufacturing the pr 
that this photographer sells. 
The Unpaid Wife. 

Since all money that goes out of the business must be earne 
the business we will have to consider every cent that is spe 
being an expense. Therefore, in figuring out cost, we will ha 
low for the following items: First, and most important in my 
mation, labour, which is supplied principally by the proprietor; 
comes material, rent, heat, taxes and insurance, postages, new 4 
sories, studio repairs and general waste. Last of all, hired la 
if such be employed. Many photographers are assisted by their 
in the studio, and their services must not be considered as V 
nothing, but must be allowed for at regular market rates. | 
photographers seem to think that they are as badly off as prea 
in this respect. You know that when a congregation hires a preé 
at $15 per week, if the congregation can scrape it together, this | 
congregation ordinarily expects to get the services of the preac 
wife at the same time for nothing. J have always considered th 
being pretty rough on the preacher's wife, and rather small pote 
for the congregation, and you can just guess what I think of 
neighbour who gets his wife’s services in the studio day after 
and figures them as worth nothing at all. 


2 


Cost of Materials, 

Having learned what expenses must be charged in estimating 
cost of work, my next business will be to find some system whe 
we can arrive at a fair approximation of the correct answer. 

I have tackled this problem from two ends. In the first pla 
figured up the cost of all the material that enters into the ma 
of a dozen cabinets in an ordinary studio. Here it is: 


Four plates and developer,...............-c0csecsesesee-eceeoses $0.31 
Prooist ives .08 
Envelopes and circular -02 
Retouching one negative...... 38 
Paper for fifteen prints... 23 
Toning chemicals.......... -10 
Mounts for thirteen prints. 25 


Tissue enclosures 


Total 


Ti we deduct the cost o retouching the material used costs $1 
and I wish to draw your attention particularly to the fact that 
allowance is here made for re-sittings and only for a small wast 
material, both of which cost a great deal more than the ave1 
photographer ever suspects. About ten years ago many of you 
remember that I tackled this yery same problem, and at that tin 
found the cost of the material used in a dozen cabinets amoun 
to 60 cents. This means an increase of cost of 66 per cent. Atf 
blush this increase is startling, and I find it is due to more pl 
being used for each sitter, more expensive toning chemicals, m 
expensive mounts, and in the use of enclosures for the finished pri 


Expense for Labour, Rent, &c. 

"~4e cost of material you will thus see is a fluctuating expense ¢ 
depends practically on the amount of business done. If there are 
orders for pictures then there will be no expense incurred for mater 
It is different, however, with the other expenses such as rent, salar 
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¢., which must be met day by day whether sitters come or not, if 
1e photographer is to stay in business. I have had much corre- 
jondence with many photographers for nearly a year trying to dis- 
ver what these constant or overhead expenses really amount to, but 
nd it very difficult to secure exact figures. Even when I had found 
em, then came the problem how to apportion them among the various 
epartments. For instance, the studio may be roughly divided into 
ception room, opera ing room, and printing room, and in order to 
cure a fair estimate of the cost of each department we must charge 
gainst them a fair proportion of the rent, heat, taxes, repairs, 
jlaries, ete. To make matters more complicated, in the majority 
f studios an assistant rarely gives his services to only one depart- 
sent. The printer may also be the retoucher, or he may assist the 
perator, while the latter and the reception room lady divide the 
etouching between them. To unravel such a complicated problem 
me would require to get a statemen from a rather large establish- 
nent where each assistant is confined to only one kind of work, and 
rom such figures one could arrive at the data on a percentage basis. 
will give you what figures I have secured, and then show you the 
ondlusions I have arrived at, and then it will be for you to say 
shether or not my estimates are approximately correct. 

Qut of all the figures provided me by various photographers, I have 
empiled the following schedule of overhead expenses for an ordinary | 
llery employing a printer and having the retouching done outside. 


Rent .... ....$250. 00: 


Heat .... 50.00 
Taxes and insurance. 15.00 | 
Postage ...-eecsseeeeseeereeees .. 50.00 

New accessories, studio repairs, and general waste... 250.00 
Assistant ... 


$2,100.00 


Total 


Now don’t you see that every day in the week, including Sundays, 
whether sitters come in or not, this photographer has got to find 
$6.00. If it has not come in over the desk that day he has got to 
dig into his pockets and find some cash that came in the day before 
or the week before, but find it he must if he wants to stay in busi- 
ness. If he has only one sitter at $3.00 his dozen pictures that day. 
cost him $6.00 plus material and retouching, or $7.14 in all. If he 
had five sitters at $3.00 his pictures in all cost him $7.00 for material | 
and retouching, and $6.00 for general expenses, or a total of $13.00. 
Total receipts being $15.00, he would have a profitable day’s business, 
but I am afraid the surplus, $2.00, might be swallowed up next day | 
ifit rained, so we must judge photography by the year. Having got 
some figures to go upon we can now do a little calculation as to how 
many sitters must patronise the gallery to make it a paying pro- 
position. It all depends on the price. Some men offer cabinets at 
$3.00 per dozen, and we find that at this price at least 1,500 sittings 
must be made, thus : 


Receipts, 1,300 at $3.00 
‘Overhead expenses......-....:.ceeee00++ 


UD) Ene HUIS senasecoooscaqqos eacnonriecasscoo 


; Owner’s ‘sale 


$3,900. 00 


$2,100.00 


1,820.00 


Total 


At $4.00 a dozen, eight hundred sittings will be enough, at $5.00 
about 650, at $2.50 there must be two thousand sittings, and J am 
informed that more help and more space would be needed with more 
than two thousand sittings, so the limit, I think, has been. reached 
when we consider cabinets at $2.50 per dozen. Right here I want 
to point out that it is evident that there is a dead loss inthe ordinary | 
au in making a cheap line of cabinets at $2.00 or even $2.50 a | 

en. 


The 


Thave shown how many sitters must patronise a photographer at 
Various prices in order that he make an income of $1,000 a year. But | 
isit possible to get a sufficient number of patrons to enter the average | 
gallery? To me that is a most important question, yet I find it abso- | 
lutely neglected. Let us see the possibilities. Photographers are | 
fairly numerous in this country; in fact, there is generally one to | 

very 3,500 or 4,000 people. Such evidence as I can secure indicates 


Photographer’s Public, | 


that only about 15 per cent. of the population are photographed in | 


| minimum cost of a dozen cabinets. 


| ments of a studio. 


any one year, or, in other words, the average photographer makes 
from 600 to 700 sittings annually. 
with al 
those w 


I have discussed the question 
grades of photographers, with men who get $3.00 a dozen to 
ho get $15.00 a dozen, and find the result is generally the same. 


Here let me give figures from a country photographer doing all 


his own work except retouching. 


Total cash received.. $2,188.76 


Total stock used 
General expenses, including retouching. 

1,197.65 
Net income of OWNEL..J........cccsseeeceeceteeteceeeeeeeees $991.11 


He made 450 sittings at from $2 to $10 per dozen. The cost of 


material per dozen was $1.40, including retouching it was $1.85. As 
his income was a fair one in my estimation his cabinets evidently cost 
him $4.85 per dozen. His cheap work was clearly made at a loss. 
A very important point arises here. Any photographer who is mak- 


ing only a fair living out of his business can readily see that his 
work costs him just what he gets for it; if he makes more than 
$1,000 per year it is costing him less than he gets for it, but if his 
income is less than $1,000 a year, then his work costs him more than 
he gets for it. Iam still assuming $1,000 a year as a fair income for 
the average photographer. 

Many men tell me that they have figured out that if they could 
increase the number of sitters to a certain amount per day they could 
make money at a certain price. For instance, one man said that 
with 20 sitters a day he could make big money at $2 per dozen. He 
was in a town of 35,000, with only seven photographers, so he had 
a chance to try the idea. At the end of three months hé found he 
could not draw 20 sitters a day by any kind of scheme, and wanted 
to sell out on account of his health, I suspected the seat of his ail- 
ment lay largely in his pocket. 


A Business with Three Assistants. 


One very successful photographer employing three assistants gave 
n z to} ny tm} t=) 
lowing figures :— 


me the fo 


Rent . $780.00 
Heat and light 250.00 
UREDRGS Goecooasosddodsougneaaondcnsononsuosaabaoks 78.00 
Insurance 100.00 
New accessories and repairs. 150.00 
Postage .. 15.00 
Help .. 2,800.00 
General waste... 300.00 
Repairs ......- coe @OL0.0) 
Material ..... Perea nares .. 2,415.00 
Total ....87,045.00 
Own salary ... 1,500.00 
$8,545.00 


He made 2,300 sittings, so a dozen ‘cabinets cost him $3.71, while 
the material alone cost $1.05 a dozen, which you will notice is the 
amount to a cent that I estimated at the begirining of my talk. 

Tt seems to me that this photographer’s figures really give us the 
He gets $5.00 a dozen, so you 
see he is not using high-priced material nor paying extravagant 
salaries. I fancy few men could run their business more economi- 
eally so until I get more light I am going to assume that $4.71 per 
dozen is about as cheap as it is possible for a dozen cabinets to be 
made. 

Dist ibution of Expense Charges. 


I have told you that I have tried very hard to get figures that 
would enable me to apportion the expense to the different depart- 
We all know there is the reception room, skylight 

Given the expenses of each department one 


and printing reom. 
ust what percentage should be allotted to 


should be able to learn j 


each. I will try what I can do, but cannot guarantee more than an 
approximation, simply because no one can give me the necessary 
figures. 


the finest part of the studio. It is generally 


The reception room is 
I think myself at 


large, well furnished, and in the best location. 


base one or other of these substances. 


mercial solution :— 
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least half the rent of the premises should be 


room, while most of the repairs 
here, 


charged against this one 
and general waste are incurred right 
The other half of rent, taxes and similar expenses may be 
evenly divided between the operating and printing rooms. I haye 
had to guess at the division of the salary among the employees. I 
allow the reception lady almost $12 a week, the printer $20. I as- 
sume the retoucher devotes part of his time to assisting the operator, 
so give him a salary of $25 a week, and charge one-third against the 
operating-room, and the balance for retouching. I allowed, you will 
remember, $1,500 a. year to the owner. I charge the operating room 
with $1,000 of this, and divide the balance among the other depart- 
ments for superintendence, 


This table shows my results :— 


Reception} Oper. | One Re- Printing 
Room. Room. | touching.) Room. | Hotell 
Dots, Dols, Dols. | Dols. 
Rent, 890-000 195-00 78000 
125-000 62°50 | 250-00 
‘aXes..... 37°50 18°75 | 75°00 
50 00 25°00 | 100-00 
:) 75 00 37°60 | 150-00 
ostage 75°00 75°GO 
Help .... 600 00 400°00 800-00 | 2,800-00 
General Waste 150 00 75°00 300-00 
Repairs on Studio , 50°00 25 00 100 00 
Material ...... 46°00 713-00 2,415 00 
25000 | 1,010 00 125-00 | 1,500:00 
1,848 50 | 2,551°75 925-00 8,545 00 
Cost of Each Sitting 1:09 “4021 
Total, 2,300... “81 1°10 “40 371 
Percentage 21°8 29°6 10°8 999 


If the retoucher is considered as helping the printer in his spare 
time instead of the operator, we will have to deduct 18 cents from 
the one department and charge against the other. This would reduce 
the expense in the operating recom to 92 cents and make the cost of 
a dozen prints $1.56, that is, 13 cents each. The actual result is this ; 


Each sitting seemingly costs the reception room 81 cents, the 9 
ing room $1.10, the retouching room 40 cents, and the printing 
$1.40. Now this is on the basis of cabinets costing $3.71 per d 
if they cost more each department must be charged more, ther 
f have worked out the percentage figures thus :—Reception 
21.8; operating room, 29.6; retouching, 10.8; printing, 37.7, 
These figures, I think, are rather interesting, and 1 will fy 
supplement by the percentage figures that refer to material, 
total material is a little over 28 per cent., plates and develoy 
little over 8 per cent., paper, mounts, and toning chemicals, 1§ 
cent. ; stationery expenses, 2 per cent. | 
A resitting, takes up the time of the reception lady as well ag 
ne operator, so both must be charged; therefore a resitting ( 
$1.92. A duplicate order costs $1.40 in the printing room, but i 
add the reception room lady’s time the total cost will be at least $: 
Remember all these figures are on a specially low basis, and, tl 
fore, most of you here must figure at least 10 to 20 per cent. high 
Let me conclude by pointing to the immensity of the photogra 
business. There are in this country 16,000 photographers in } 
ness as near as I can learn. Each makes 600 sittings a year, 
total of almost ten millions. We have seen that the stock for | 
sitting costs a little over one dollar, so the photographers of 
country buy every year about ten million dollars’ worth of ple 
paper, mounts, and chemicals. That is an enormous business, and 
no wonder that many photographers spend much time figuring 
how to save a little on their stock bills. And yet I often think ¢ 
energy is being wasted in a wrong chanr 
10 per cent. it would amount to the av 
dollars a year, 


° 
SS 
aS 


nel, for even i they sa 


erage man to less than seve 
I am of opinion that the real point for the phi 
grapher to worry over is how to get a higher selling price. J 
honestly of opinion that a fair price for a dozen cabinets of ordin 
style should be at least $6.00, and it is up to you as business mer 
endeavour to get it. I am afraid you will never get it fighting é 
other, and sooner or later you will have to organise as all other oc 


pations are doing, and strive to co-operate rather than to compete 
F. Dunpas Topr 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


Sulphites 
Now that the use of bisul 


and Bisulphites. 
phite of soda has been prominently 
brought to the front by the recent work of MM. Lumiere and 
Seyewetz, the following note by M. Lecorney may be useful :— 

To convert sulphite into bisulphite by the aid of sulphuric acid | 
the formula is 


H,SO, + 
SS 


2Na,SO, = 2Na HSO, + Na, SO, 
——— ——— 
208 gms, 142 oms. 


The conversion of the bisulphite into sulphite is expressed by 


53 ces. or 98 gm. 252 gms. 


2.NaHSO; + Na,CO,10H,O = 2 Na, SO, + CO, + 11 H, O 
—}+ ~Y TS _— 
208 gms, 286 gms. 252 gins. 


The following table shows the various transformations taking as 


The 40 per cent. solution of bisulphite corresponds to the com- 


Sodium Bisulphite Sodium Carbonate Sulphuric Acid 
Cryst, Cryst, Sodium Pure. 
Sulphite 
= Anhydr’us, | 
Crystals. 40% Sol. Crystals, 20 °/, Sol. Ces. | Drops 
| 
208 gms.| 520 ccs. 286 gms. 1480 ces. 252 gms. 53 ccs, | 1378 
il 25 1°38 6°87 121 0255 6 
0-40 10 0°55. 274 0°46 0-101 | 3 
0-73 1°82 10 5°67 088 Q184 | 5 
0°15 0°36 0°20 10 O18 0-037 i 
0°82 206 113 50 10 0°21 | 5 
3°92 981 5°40 27°0 4°75 10 | 26 
015 0°38 021 1:03 Os 9 04 | 1 


This table shows, 
sulphite, (21 ces, 
crystallised bisulphi 
convert this into sul 
5°67 ces. of a 20 
Other acids 
may be used 
Hydrochloric acid 
Citric acid 
Acetic acid 

with which 82:5 


for example, that if to 1 gm. of anhydre 
of pure sulphuric acid be added, 0:82 om. 
te or 2:06 ces, of bisulphite will be obtained 3H 
phite 1:13 em. of crystallised sodium carbonate 
per cent. solution are required. 

may de used ; thus for 100 gms. of anhydrous sulph: 


24°13 ces. or 28°96 gms. 
55 55 ems. 
44-9 ces. 

4 gms. of bisulphite will be obtained, 
The above are the theoretical quantities for 


chemicals. Allowances must of course be made if tl 
It must not be forgotten too, 


sulphate, chloride, citrate, 


absolutely pu 
aey are not pul 
that the secondary products, such as tl 
&e. are formed according to the acid use 
————__,. 


Fravup on a Carlisle Photographer.—At Carlisle Police Cow 
last week, Sophia Begley, no fixed address, was charged with obtait 
ing £2 10s. by false pretences from Mr. F. W. Tassell, Devonshit 
Street. The Chief Constable said prisoner called upon Mr. Tasse 
on October 28th last year and offered to sell him two water-colou 
pictures which she said were painted by De Wint, the celebrate 


artist, whose name was upon them. She gave the name of Mrs 
Jefferson, and said she had had th i 


Mr. Tassell gave her £2 10s. for the pi 
them away to be examined it was fo 


The magistrates sent her to prison 
division. 


und that they were forgeries 
for one month in the secon 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF ENGRAVINGS, 
ESPECIALLY RELATING TO. HALF - TONES. 


[The following notes and text conclude the last instalment of measurements of half-tone blocks made by Mr. N. 8. Amstutz and 
published in our American. contemporary, the “Inland Printer.” The numerous references to different parts of the paper have 
rendered it impossible to make each instalment complete in itself, and, therefore, we must ask our readers to refer to the two previous 
jssues of the journal for certain tables and figures which are mentioned below.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


“ENAMEL” DOTS MINUTES IN THE ACID 
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Measured Characteristics. 
Fig. 20.—Showing conventional form of dots, depth, diameter, and side action of 110-line engravings, Figs. 9, 10, and 11, 
from Table F. The clear spaces are not diagonal, consequently the relation of depth to clear space is greater than i 

the diagonal distance was used. 


Ir ordinarily appears on the face of things that the “whites” of It would be interesting to note whether an arbitrary dot or depression 
a 65-line engraving should have a better printing quality than those 002 inch diameter and a depth greater than an etched dot, roduced 
of a 150-line etching. If the quality of the latter was less than the by mechanical means, would show the same tendency to fill up as 
former it would not print at all. The reason any of the fine line | does the etched dot under the same conditions of inking, impression, 


engravings print is because of their superior printing quality. and paper. 
Superficially considered, printing quality is entirely a matter of Table I clearly shows the various clear spaces by stages of .001 


depth of etch; a little analysis ‘will dispel this idea. Suppose a given inch and depths by changes of .0005 inch. The figures at the inter- 
etch of .005 inch depth and a clear space of .010 inch, the endency | sections are indicative of the printing quality; they are deduced 
for the ink rollers and paper to “ dip in” would be one-half as great, from the formula shown in square 14 of Fig. 18. 

approximately, as when the clear space was increased to .020 inch; The formation of crescent dots (15 of Fig. 18) and the activity of 
50 then the narrower the space, in relation to depth, the better is | second or periodic acceleration is controllable to a large extent by 
using a diaphragm to produce square dots in the middle and “three- 
quarter” tones; also by arbitrarily causing the dots in one direction 
to remain linked or joined (sausage type) while disconnected in the 


the printing quality within the practical limits of ink viscosity, 
spreading action of impression, solidity, and surface of the paper. 
With viscous or “long” ink, the practical limit is reached long 


before the theoretical limit is approached. With ordinary “short” other direction. : 
ink, the white dots begin to bridge over or fill wp when they have a the sv lines of Figs. 19 and 20 show to what angles of grooves: 
diameter of .001 inch, but on account of the spreading action (16 of wood-erngraving practice would have to be modified to conform to 
Fig. 18) of the ink in taking an impression on the press, an engraved the acid-etched depths and c ear spaces of half-tones, by light dotted 
dot of .0015 inch diameter will show signs of closing up in the lines, D. The heavy dotted lines, D!, show what the depths would 
print. be under Wood-engraving practice if a 90 deg. (included angle) graver 
With a highly viscous ink of the double tone order, white dots of | was used with the same clear spaces as shown for the acid conditions. 
from .002 to .0025 inch diameter show the filling action of the ink. The element of uncertainty found in etching practice is largely 
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Fig. 21. 


engravings are given in Table K. 


MINUTES IN THE ACID 


Fig. 22. Bien 23: 
The numbers indicate the lines per inch. They are ordinary etches 


screen runs in comparison to the finest lines, because the smallest Fblack dots (@ ) bears a smaller rel 
and the ratio of the two unit areas to each other is in favour of the coarser lines, 


It will be noticed how much nearer to white the coarsest 1 


ation to unit area | 
The data relating to these Special test 


WHITE DOTS 
TABLE F 


WHITE DOTS TABLEA 


RATE IN .000001”’ PER MINUTE RADIALLY FROM 


9 


due to a lack of precautions, which, if taken, would avoid the 
“making over” of many pieces of work, give the etcher greater 
control and confidence over, and in, his medium, and thereby eliminate 
the unsatisfactory quibbling between the clerical and practical 
departments of the business. What the operator and etcher require 
to know is that specific causes under like conditions produce identical 
results. No amount of specious reasoning will alter this inexorable 
law, and the sooner its scope is learned the better for the trade and 
all concerned. 


BLACK DOTS TABLE F 


4 BLACK DOTS 


——— oa 1} 


Fig. 24.—Etching rates at 110 lines per inch, from Tables A and F, 


TABLE A 


and Figures 2, 9, 10 and 11, 


It now remains to more exhaustively investigate the law or secon 
or periodic acceleration, and it is hoped to also present numerow 
photo-microscopic enlargements produced in a novel manner so a 
to admit of easy and definite comparisons. The relation of half-tom 
and wood engraving printing qualities will also be made the subjec. 
of further treatment, as well as the co-relation of mechanical engray 
ing methods as applied to specialised uses. The relation of specifi: 
gravity of the etching medium io temperature and the effect o1 


etching rates will also be taken up in due time. N. §. Amsrura 


Burniry Camera Club Exhibition.—The prospectus of the forth- 
coming exhibition is now published, and is obtainable from the 
secretary, Mr. Fred Whitaker, Mechanics’ Institute, Burnley. The 
judges will be Alex. Keighley and Frank M. Sutcliffe, who will 
award eleven solid silver vases and thirteen electro-plate goblets. 
The Burnley Camera Club have made a point in past years of pur- 
chasing pictures for their permanent collection, and the practice is 
one which will doubtless be repeated at the forthcoming show, 
entries for which should arrive not later than November 10, 1906, 
the exhibits themselves following on November 13. 


the high standard of the first exhibits will 


is Mr. F. M. Lambert. 


Tue Leeds Photographic Society has made arrangements for ¢ 
series of one-man shows in the Municipal Art Galleries during the 
winter months, commencing October 1. The first of the series 
will be a selection from the works of Mr. Alex. Keighley, and the 
promises of support from well-known workers leave little doubt that 
be maintained. | 

Tur Photochrom Company.—We are asked to announce that the 
successor of Mr. BE. L. White, whose retirement from the managing 
directorship of the Photochrom Company we announced last week, 
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_ THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


ee 


We give in “Ex Cathedra” a few impressions of the fifty-first exhi- 
pition of the Royal Photographic Society, which opened yesterday 
4 the New Gallery, Regent Street. A detailed review of the 
shotographs must be deferred to next week. Meanwhile we may 
pongratulate the Selecting and Hanging Committee on the result 
sf their labours. ‘The west room (devoted to the pictorial section) 
never looked brighter than it does this year, and the scheme of 
decoration is one which contains its own recommendation in the fact 
that it sets off the frames and their contents, but that it is difficult 
io recollect of what it is itself composed. 

Tn the technical section the only medal goes to Mr. C. Welborne 
Piper for a set of models of light-pencils showing various effects 
of aberration. Colour photography is not represented so largely 
as was anticipated, but the pictorial sections and technical sections 
both include one or two examples of three-colour photographic 
printing. : 

The Selecting and Hanging Committee (pictorial section) are: 
W. R. Bland; Furley Lewis; G. A. Storey, A.R.A.; W. T. Great- 
patch; J. C. S. Mummery, A.R.ILB.A.; and B. Gay Wilkinson. 
The Judges and Selecting Committee (scientific and technical 
section) are: T. Bolas, F.1.C., F.C.S.; Douglas English, B.A.; Sir 
J. W. Swan, M.A., F.R.S.; Chapman Jones, F.I.C., F.C.8.; E. 
" Shepherd; E. J. Wall; and Major-General J. Waterhouse, 
[A 

We may remind our readers of the lecture arrangements at the 
New Gallery during the next seven days: To-morrow (Saturday) 
Wr. W. Farren lectures on “ Wild-bird Life with the Camera.” On 
Monday the lecturer is Mr. Henry W. Bennett, and his subject 


“Five Centuries of Church Building in England.” Thursday's 
lecture will be “Homeward Across the World — Burma, India, 
Egypt, and Italy,” by Mr. A. H. Dunning. 

The members of the society dined together at the Holborn 
Restaurant on Tuesday evening. Owing to the indisposition of 
the president (Major-General Waterhouse), Mr. J. C. S. Mummery 
occupied the chair, About sixty covers were laid, among those 
present being Messrs. J. H. Sinclair, H@s Zertiy Ser Hae Biny,) EL 
Snowden Ward, C. F. Inston, H. Holcroft, E. T. Butler, Leslie 
Clift, George E. Brown, C. E. K. Mees, Arthur Payne, James 
Browh, F. J. Mortimer, Dr. Lindsay Johnson, C. H. Oakden, Ke 
Grant, P, L. Thornton, E. D. Hoppé, Charles Houghton, and others. 

There were only two toasts down on the programme—that of the 
“Royal Photographic Society”? and the “ Visitors.” In proposing the 
“Royal Photographic Society,” Mr. Mummery expressed the regret 
which he with many others felt at the absence through indisposition 
of General Waterhouse. He congratulated the society on the exhi- 
bition which had been brought together in the New Gallery, and he 
regretted that the other members of the Selecting and Hanging 
Committee were not present that evening to receive the thanks of 
the members. Mr. John H. Gear, in proposing the toast of the 
“Visitors,” coupled with it the name of Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn, 
who, in briefly responding, said that he was satisfied that the 
present rivalry of the two London exhibitions constituted the best 
possible conditions. An excellent musical and dramatic programme 
was rendered by Messrs. Churcher and Strugnell. 

The conversazione of the society was held at the New Gallery, 
Regent Street, on Wednesday evening. A large gathering of 
members and their friends filled the spacious rooms. 


September 14 to October 27: The Photographic Salon.—Sec., 
Reginald Craigie, 5a, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


September 20 to October 27: Royal Photographic Society.—Sec., 
J. McIntosh, 66, Russell Square, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 


October 6 to 13: Bristol Photographic Club.—Sec., J. 8. Guthrie, 
8, Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol. 

| October 17 to 20: Rotherham Photographic Society.—Sec., H. C. 
hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

October 24 to November 14.—West of England Hxhibition (Photo- 


“graphic Section). Entries close October 1. Sec., A. D. Breeze, 41, 
Union Street, Plymouth. 


October 31: Watford Camera Club.—Sec., E. H. Jackson, 100, 
High Street, Watford. 


October 3l-November 1.—Watford Camera Club. Last day for 
entries, October 25. Secretary, Edwin H. Jackson, 5, Lower Derby 
Road, Watford. 

November 7 to 8: Bedford Camera Club.—_Sec., W. H. Hodge, 58, 
Beaconsfield Street, Bedford. 

November 7-10.—Motherwell Camera Club. Entries close October 
2%. Exhibits must be sent by November 2. Secretary, Jas. Dunlop, 

Myrtlebank, Motherwell, N.B. 
_ November 7 to 10: Hackney Photographic Society.—Sec., Walter 
Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney. 


November 14 to 17: Rugby Photographic Society.—Sec., R. H. 
Myers, 13 Bridget Street, Rugby. 
November 15 to 27: Burnley Camera Club. Entries close Novem- 
ber 10.—Sec., Fred Whitaker, Mechanics’ Institution, Burnley. 
: November 16 to 21: Southsea Amateur Photographic Society.— 
Hon. Sec., F. §. Hoyte, “Lismore,” Stafford Road, Southsea. 
_ November 20: Sefton Park Photographic Society.—Sec., A. W. 
Parr, 84, Loudon Grove, Liverpool, S. 


November 27 to 30: Hove Camera Club.—Sec., W. H. Bone, 
82, Sackville Read, Hove. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


December 6 to 8: South Manchester Photographic Society. En- 
tries close November 21.—Secs., J. H. Haywood and M. W. Thomp- 
stone, 43, Lapwing Lane, West Didsbury. 

December 11 to 15: Southampton Camera Club.-—Sec., SaaGe 
Kimber, “ Oakdene,” Highfield, Southampton. 

1907. 


February 15-15.—Northern Tasmanian Camera Club. Last day 
for entries, December 31, 1906. Secretary, F. Styant-Browne, 112, 
Brisbane Street, Launceston, Tasniania. 

February 23 to March 2: Birmingham Photographic Society.— 
Sec., Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Birmingham. 


February 11 to 14: Cripplegate Photographic Society.—Sec., J. B. 
Parnham, “Chagford,” Old Church Road, Chingford. 


February 12 to 23: Sheffield Photographic Society.—Sec., J. W. 
Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

February 22 to March 4: Norwich and District Photographic 
Society._Sec., J. T. Tanner, The Lodge, Norwich. 


March 14 to 23: Leicester Photographic Society.—Sec., W. Mur- 
ray, 60, Melton Road, Leicester. 


April 29 to May 14; Photographic Society of Ireland.—Sec., Re 

Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 
ee 

Wruas H, Macwen, a photographic plate-maker, giving his 
address as Courtney Street, Kennington, was charged at the West 
London Court with causing to be received by Henry Carvell Beaven, 
photogravure printer, of Shaftesbury Road, Hammersmith, a letter 
threatening to murder him. Prisoner stated that he was not well 
when he wrote the letter. The magistrate remanded him. 

PHorocRAPHING the Drowned.—At the inquest last week on an 
unknown man found on Clacton beach, the coroner, Dr. Harrison, 
said he had discontinued having photographs taken of drowned 
persons, as they were not reliable for identification. 

THE prospectus of the exhibition of the Bristol Photographic Club 
has now been issued, and is obtainable from Mr. J. §. Guthrie, 
93, Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol. 
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Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents have been received from 
September 3 to September 8:— 
Cototr Puorograpny.—No, 19,652. Selective taking screens for 
colour photography at one operation. Clare Livingstone Finlay, 
22, Marchmont Street, Russell Square, London, W.C. 
Printing Framus.—No. 19,943. Improved printing frame. Thomas 
Richard Proctor and Houghtons, Limited, 88, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 


COMPLETE SPHOIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Lhese specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Fiexisin Dark Sripes.—No. 19,165, 1905. The invention relates 
to dark slides, in which the shutter—like a paper bag in form— 
envelopes the support of the photographic sensitive surface or 
its carrier, but with its open end being received into a collar 
so as to be closed, and in whose production flexible materials 
are employed, either for the shutter (English patent No 1,109, 
of 1901), for the collar, or for both. In dark slides of this 


Fig. 1. 


kind the open end of the shutter or of the collar or both may 
present slight irregularities, rendering the introduction of the 
shutter into the collar difficult when closing the dark slide after 
loading or after exposure. In the present invention an inser- 
tion piece is fitted to the collar. Figs. 1 and 2 show a double 
dark slide of the suggested pattern. The two supports, al a2, 


Fig. 2. 


of the sensitive surfaces are accommodated in a carrier, 6, the 
main body of the dark slide, which is turned back at one end 
to form the collar, c. From the opposite end, after housing 
the supports of the sensitive surfaces, the shutter, d, has been 
pushed home over the carrier, b, and into the collar, ¢. To 
assure the entry of the shutter into the collar, the insertion 
piece, e, whose two tongues are connected together to form an 
embrasure, has been inserted over the carrier, b, and into the 
collar, c. After the dark slide has been closed, the insertion 
piece is withdrawn from it. It is, perhaps, more suitable to 
give the insertion piece, ce, a permanent position by fixing it 
upon a standard and to introduce, before closing the dark 
slide with the shutter, the carrier between the tongues of the 
insertion piece until the collar surrounds them. Richard 
Schiittauf, Carl-Zeiss-Strasse, Jena, Germany. 


the eccentric connection of two shafts, a main shaft and 
secondary shaft, by means of arms, cranks, or, generally spe 
ing, by any radii, one of which, belonging to the main she 
which may rotate uniformly, presses the other radius, fiz 
upon the secondary shaft; the ratio of the lengths of th 
radii increasing and diminishing alternately during the rotati 
the secondary shaft receiving a velocity which is also e 
tinuous, but variable, which it communicates to a connecti 
rod or similar part serving to displace the cinematograph ba 
directly by means of claws or by the intermediary of a supp 
mentary device of any appropriate kind, interposed betwe 
the connecting rod and the band, in such a manner that t 
connecting rod traverses the path more speedily in one dir 
tion than in the opposite direction. Casimir de Proszynski, : 
Rue André Dumont, Liege, France. | 
Pristine rrom Retrer Prrmvs.—No. 996, 1906. This inventi 
relates to a method of printing from surfaces whereon + 
picture stands in relief, and is based on the fact that if ¢ 
parts of the surface which are in relief and the parts not 
relief are of different material, a suitable printing medium m 
be affected differently by these two parts, so that when, aft 
application of the medium, an imprint is made, only one 
the parts is printed because the medium has disappeared fro 
or been altered by, the other part. For instance, the parts” 
relief and those not in relief may affect differently the spe 
of evaporation of the printing medium. The material of whi 
the relief consists may hinder the evaporation or otherwi 
retain the printing medium, while the latter evaporates fro 
the parts not in relief. Thus, a gelatine relief on a glass pla 
may be used as the printing surface. If this is. uniform, 
treated with a suitable printing medium, during the evapon 
tion of the latter a residue will be retained by the gelatir 
and can be imprinted on a suitable surface to form a pictur 
since the parts not in relief will not have retained any printin 
medium, and therefore will not be imprinted. When the differ 
ential effect of the relief and the non-relief is upon the rate ¢ 
evaporation, the printing medium may be any suitable substance 


CineMAToGRAPHS.—No. 12,072, 1906. The invention consists in 


which is sufficiently volatile. A solution of hydrogen peroxid 
in ether or the like, formaldehyde, ammonia, formic acid 
acetic acid may be mentioned as suitable. In what follows th 
printing process will be described as it may be conducted wit. 
an ethereal solution of hydrogen peroxide: The picture ii 
gelatine relief, prepared photographically or otherwise, whicl 
for simplicity’s sake may be supposed to be a line picture 
may rest on glass or on some other support from the surface 
of which hydrogen peroxide evaporates completely, the parti 
of the support between the lines of the picture being bare. I 
such a picture be flooded with an ethereal solution of hydroger 
peroxide, the gelatine will absorb the hydrogen peroxide ané 
retain it. The gelatine absorbs hydrogen peroxide in propor: 
tion to its mass, and if one waits until the peroxide has 
evaporated from the glass and then imprints the picture on a 
surface of gelatine paper, satin paper, or textile fabric, the lines 
will be reproduced on the surface in imprinted hydrogen 
peroxide, and the latent image thus produced may be developed 
in known manner. If the picture is not merely a line picture 
but possesses half-tones, the different parts of it absorb the 
peroxide in proportion to their depth of tone so that the half- 
tones are reproduced in the imprinted picture. To prepare @ 
printing surface of this kind, a picture wherein the material in 
relief is of a non-catalytic nature, such as a chromated gelatine 
relief, like a developed pigment picture, is treated in known 
manner, so that the relief is transferred to a surface which is 
capable of uniformly decomposing the printing medium cata- 
lytically. Where the latter is hydrogen peroxide, printing 
must be effected immediately after the printing surface has 
been treated with the peroxide, because the catalytic surface 
will speedily decompose the hydrogen peroxide which diffuses 
through the material in relief. A. G. Bloxam, for the Neue 
Photographische Gesellschaft, Siemens Strasse, Steglitz, Berlin. 
Pneumatic Reneasr.—No, 17,127, 1905. The object of the inven- 
tion is to provide a uniform air compression for use with a 
time value, permitting of longer exposures. On a cylinder, a, 
of metal or other suitable material, we form at one end a nozzle, 
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p, for attaching a connecting tube, c, the opposite end being 
provided with a screwed cap, d, containing a central opening 
40 receive a piston-rod, e, which projects slightly through and 
js furnished with a knob or head, f, for the purpose hereinafter 
described. ‘To the end of the rod, es that lies within the 
cylinder is fixed a piston, g, of any suitable form or material 
which shall be airtight in its assage. In the normal position 
the said piston is pressed into contact with the nozzle end of 


extremity abuts against the inner surface of the screwed cap, d. 
In this position the aforesaid rod is driven home so that the 
head, f, only projects beyond the orifice in the screwed cap. 
To prepare the device for use the rod is withdrawn against the 
tension of the spring to its full extent, as shown by dotted lines, 
by means of the head, /, when a spring operated detent, 7 (more 
dearly shown in Fig. 2), pivotted on the screwed cap, engages 
in an annular channel, 7, formed at a suitable position on the 
piston-rod, to retain it in the set position until ready for expo- 


; 
the cylinder by means of a spiral spring, 1, which at the other 


Fig. 2. 


. sure. The cup leather flange, & (which we at present adopt), on 
"the piston, g, allows of this part of the process being readily 
effected, as it offers very slight resistance to the displacement of 
the contained air when moving in the backward direction, but 
forms airtight contact with the interior surface of cylinder, 
when forced by the spring, f, in the opposite direction, by the 
aid of an endless spiral spring, g, held in an annular channel 
‘of the piston boss, r. The act of pressing the detent away from 
the piston-rod, by means of the turned-down lip, i+, allows the 
piston spring, 4, to come into play, thus driving the air con- 
tained in cylinder through the connecting tube, c, and inflating 
‘the teat as explained in the foregoing in respect to the com- 
pression.of a rubber ball. By this plan a constant volume of 
air at a uniform pressure is brought into use at each time of 
operating, and when a time valve is used, uniform conditions 
and results are ensured. Houghtons, Limited, 88 and 89, High 
Holborn, London, W.C., and Alfred Sidney Spratt, Tudor 
Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 


i 


AN Umbrella Photograph Album.—According to the “Drapers’ 
Record” the umbrella handle is to be turned to new uses. Many 


ew designs are to appear on the market, and one striking creation 
n silver is a handle in the form of an onion top, with spring lid 
Pening at each side, which contains six miniature photographs. 


Dew Books. 


“Les Procédés d’Art en Photographie.” 
The “ Photo-Club.” 


Puyo. Paris: 


By R. Demachy and C. 


12 francs. 


This handsome volume, announced some months ago in our pages 


as to appear under the auspices of the Photo-Club 
It is of quarto (11 x 9 inches) size, and a beautiful 


been issued. 


de Paris, has now 


production, both as regards its typography and the inclusion of 
forty-one supplemental plates, each one of which is appropriately 
mounted on a matt paper and illustrates some part or other of the 


authors’ writing. 
title. 


The aim of the book is clear 
It is to give an account of those process 


y conveyed by the 
s involved in the 


making of the negative and the print which can be of service to 


the photographer whose interest in his subject is 
M. Demachy and Major Puyo, true artists that they are, do not 
seek to talk art, or art principles, or to impart 


ist. 


that of a pictorial- 


to the photographer 


a sense of composition, of chiaroscuro, or the other elements which 


make the artist. 


These, we believe they wo 
taught, and to talk and write about t 
M. Demachy, as we haye read his wr 


hem is so 
itings 


ld s are not to be 
much waste of time. 
has persistently set his 


BP 


face against making easy the acquirement by the pictorially-minded 


photographer of any ready-made form or fashion of art. 
has had plenty to say of tools and 
earned our respect by holding aloof 


establ 
And we 


followers, or to 
cular lines. 


not swerve from this course in the 
introductory chapter on ‘‘ Interpretation,” 


ish a type of 
are glad to 


pic 
see 


He 


| processes and media, but he has 
from any temptation to create 
orial photography along parti- 
that he, with M. Puyo, does 
present volume. 


Save for the 


wherein the authors 


explain the licence they would claim for photography as a means of 


pictorial expression, 
subject. And 


as saying that it is 
the works of these 
desire to study. In 


he sub, 
from MM. Demachy and Puyo; w 


ject matter 


precisely that whic 


he volume is devoted to the technics of the 
is exactly what we should expect 
hich we take to be the same thing 
ich all those who have seen 
eaders of French pictorial pho 
other words, the authors write 


ography will 
only of those 


processes which for the past ten years they have used 
artistic work with almost daily regularity. Needless 
bichromate figures largely in the list of processes; indeed, with 
exception of platinotype, which the authors dismiss a. 
summarily we think, all 
ing a pigment image. The majority o 
processes—there is no English equivalen 
to signify the “development” of a pic 
superfluous pigment—bu 


those are the 


ure by washing away 


the authors come at the close to proces 


in their own 
to say, gum- 


the 


together—tov 
the methods described are those for obtain- 
epouillment ” 
for the French word used 


the 
sses 


such as Mr. Rawlins’ oil, in which the control is obtained by add- 


fing pigment, not by washing it away. 
g pls 2 ay) gs My: 


Altogether, the chapters 


include: Gum bichromate, single, multiple, and multi-colour, com- 
mercial gum papers—Artigue, Fresson, “B.F. Rapide,’ and 


“ Aristique”—other commercial pigment papers—Farinaud, H 
heimer (chromatype), Deux Epées, and Auto-pastel. We have 
the authors’ experience of gelatine-ozotype—M. Demachy 


loids—gum-0z0' 


Loc- 
also 
is 


punctilious in specifying col 
process of Mr. Rawlins. 
the volume as a whole. 


We 


have nothing 


ype; and, lastly, the ol 
ut the highest praise for 
French, the illustrations 


Though the text is 
should reward any 
MM. Demachy and Puyo, by whom most 
supplied. In a few cases the interest of 


of the reproductions 
hese is enhanced by 


purchaser of it who wishes to study the works of 


are 
the 


reproduction on the same page of a print direct from the negative, 


jon in which control in 
undertaken. 


showing the direc the gum print or on 


negative has been 


A third edition of Dr. Kd 
well-known “ Aus 
commencing its appearance from the publishing house of W. Kna 
Halle, a/S., Germany. 
have always been obtainable, but a further concession is being m 
in the issue of the third edition by the publication of the comp 
book in fortnightly parts, each at the price of one mark (1s.) 
first of these, “ Lieferungen,” 
the first volume, viz., that dealing with the history of photograp 
Jé runs to seventy pages, and contains a supplemental plate of 


er’s great treatise on photography, 


he 


he 


fiihrliches Handbuch der Photographie,” is just 


P> 


Hitherto separate parts of the “ Handbuch” 


ade 


ete 


The 


as the parts are called, commences 


hy. 
he 
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panoramic Daguerreotype taken of Paris by Lerebours and Secretan 
in 1850. We congratulate the publishers on thus placing the volume 
at the disposal of those of limited means. The sum of sixpence a 
week for this classic work ought certainly not be so large as to 
prevent anyone able to read its contents from purchasing it. 


Tur Annuaire Général et International de la Photographie has to 
be welcomed once more on the appearance of its fifteenth issue. 
Under the editorship of M. Roger Aubry, it preserves its accustomed 
arrangement and exhibits no signs of diminished bulk. Following 
a very French frontispiece, there is a “revue” illustrated with 
photographs from the studio of M. Paul Boyer in Paris. The 
review of technical progress during the past year occupies a large 
part of the volume, and is followed by some contributions from 
French writers, among which is a posthumous article by M. Vidal 
on methods of pinatype printing. The usual collection of tables 
and formule and a very full directory of the members of French 
photographic societies conclude the volume, which is published by 
MM. Plon-Nourrit and Co., 8, Rue Garanciére, Paris, at the price 
of 5fr. Mention should be made of the numerous illustrations in 
the text, and as supplements they include the work of MM. Demachy, 
Puyo, Dubreuil, and other leading exponents of pictorial photo- 
graphy in France. 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


oe 


“Solar” and “Combinar” Anastigmats. 


Made by C. Reicheri, 
Bennongasse 24/26, Vienna, Austria. 


We have received from the firm of C. Reichert, Vienna, two new 
objectives for examination, the “Combinar” and the “Solar.” The 
“Combinar” is described as a rapid universal objective, adapted 
for all kinds of work. It is a symmetrical anastigmatic doublet o 
focal length, 180 mms. (7in.), and aperture of £/6.3, made up of two 
similar anastigmat single lenses, each of 312 mm. (124in.) focal length 
and aperture //12.5. It is claimed that these single lenses will cover 
plates the length of which is equal to the focal length. The doublet 
appears to cover a half-plate most excellently at full aperture, and 
to give a very flat image field with only a quite slight negligible 
trace of astigmatism. ‘The single lenses behave equally well on 
the same plate, and the whole combination strikes us as a most 
useful one for a half-plate camera, while it is obviously serviceable 
as a wide angle lens for much larger work. The “Solar” is an 
anastigmat of 180 mm. (7in.) focal length and aperture //6.8, made 
up of two similar single combinations that can be used at small aper- 
tures for landscape work. These single lenses are not corrected 
for astigmatism, as is the case in the “Combinar.” The double 
covers a half-plate well, but though its astigmatic corrections are 
good they do not seem to be of quite the same high order as in the 
“Combinar.” The trace of astigmatism left shows the cross-shape J 
focus of a point of light, which fact denotes that the astigmatism is 
nearly pure, and practicaily the only “spherical” defect left. The 
apertures of these lenses are marked on. the unfamiliar Goerz system 
with numbers that represent exposure ratios. This marking by itsel 
seems to us to be inadyisable, as the average purchaser does not 
understand it. The series of apertures marked 6, 12, 24, etc., 
corresponds very approximately with the usual series FS. FLL, File, 
ete., while those marked 4, 8, 16 correspond with 7/6.3, f/9, f/12.5. 
The “Combinar” would be improved by the addition of a second 
scale, to be used with the single combinations, and in both cases 
reference numbers should be employed. 


ae ee 

Lrvrrroor Amateur Photographic Association.—The concluding 
exhibition of the series which has been a feature of the Association’s 
activity during the few months opens on Monday next, in the shape 


of seventy-one photographs by F. K. Glazebrook. It remains open 
at Eberle Street until September 25. 


Messrs. Sancers, the London agents of the well-known Walls- 
grove photographic series of chemicals, are now removed to large 


building in Euston Road, W.C. 


) 


{ 


Dew D)aterials. 


— 


“Takis ” Self-developing Paper. Sold 
4, Blooms 


In t 
novelty in the 


by the Lumiére N.A. Compa 


ury Strect, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


his new paper the Lumiére firm have produced a disti 
materials at the disposal of the photographer. 


Ap 


rently the paper is a variety of P.O.P., with the substances for - 


evelopment o: 


Water serves 

intensity of the print. At any rate 
during the operations suggests a form 
as we 


ut are tonab. 
withow 
in this 
on ordinary printing-out paper. 
he pa 
frame 
may vary within wide limits. 
image 


way are quite satisfactory and 


Th 


o daylight until the image is 
The 


ully, say for about five minutes. 
containing about 34 ozs. of clean wai 
After it has been wetted about half of 


the development continued with the 
gains in intensity, and when it attain 
for a short time in clean water an 


bath, for purplish black tones. 


print in hypo will leave it with a good sepia tone. 


gradation. t 


a faintly printed image incorporated in the emulsi 
to dissolve these chemicals and bring about the | 


, the behaviour of the pri 
of physical development, si 


have been familiar with in its application to P.O.P. TT 
e tones obtained after development in the water are warm in cok 
e in thé combined toning and fixing bath, with 
previous treatment in the platinum bath. The tones obtair 


equal to what can be obtair 
e instructions for the use 


per are as follows:—The paper is exposed in the printi 


clearly visible. The expost 
print may be quite faint, ¢ 


eing only barely visible, but is better to expose a little m¢ 


™. 


he print is placed in a di 
‘ter for a print 7 x 5 inch 
the water is thrown away a 
remainder. The print sloy 
s sufficient strength is wash 
then transferred either to 


platinum toning bath, for black tones, or direct to the combin 
Simple fixation of the develop 


In range 


ne paper, as we have found it, is certainly of very go 


quality. We may not be convinced 
necessitated by the paper is that which 
bu 


hat the form of manipulati 
is destined to become populz 


the new paper is a step further in the direction of substituti 


the organised skill of the manufacturer for the manipulation of t 


user, and i 


is a step which appears to us to have been taken wi 


the care and experience which we associate with the great firm 


Lyons. 


—____¢—___ 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


Tur Imperial Dry-Plate Company, 
explaining the use of the “ Imperial” 
sup 
matic plates. 
applies for it. 


A 
wor 
the lenses of the Zeiss manufacture 
work—yviz., the Series V. Protar, Series 
Apochromat Planar. The firm 


The leaflet, we 


CATALOGUE of optical app 


Limited, send us a leafi 
orthochrome light filters, n¢ 


plied to work with the two brands of “Imperial” orthochr 
presume, will be sent to anyone wl 


iances employed in photo-mechanic 
k has been issued by the firm of Carl Zeiss, Jena. It describ 


specially adapted for proce 
VIII. Apochromat Tessar, at 


is also a maker of high-class reversit 


prisms and mirrors and focussing magnifiers, and can undertake # 


com 


plete optical equipment o 
The list, which should certain 


y be of 


the photo-engrayer’s establishmen 


service to the process man | 


showing him the design of the Zeiss instruments, may be obtaine 
from the firm’s London house in Margaret Street, Regent Street, V 


OO 


Kereguiey Pxorocraruic Assoctation.—The annual meeting of tk 
Keighley and District Photographic Association was held on Septen 
ber 11, at the Keighley Technical Institute, Mr. W. Robertsha 


(president) in the chair, 


Mr. N. Barrett submitted the seventeent 


annual report, which recorded a successful year, the membershi 
having increased from 76 to 84, and the balance in hand frot 
£3 0s. 54d. to £5 1s. 4d., in spite of considerable special expenditurt 
Mr. Robertshaw was re-elected president, Mr. Walter Mitchell ho 


treasurer, Messrs. F. Mahony and H. 
Mr. Cyril Smith librarian. 


E. Haggas co-secretaries, an 
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Dreetings Of Societies. 


/ pene ESE Ss. 
“MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


sept. 


Name of Society. Subject. 


Outing to Wimbledon Common. 

Outing to Milltimber. 

Outing to Bishop's Loch. 

Outing to Brandon. 

Outing to the Inns of Court. 

Outing to Hampstead Heath. 

“Carbon, Platinotype, and Page-Croft 
Pigment Paper.” 

“A Developing Competition.” C. 
Churchill, F.R.P.S. 


.,| Chelsea and District Photo. Soc. | 

Aberdeen Photo. Art Club 
‘Aberdeen Photographic 
Coventry Photo. Club. .. 
Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. 
North Middlesex Photo. So 


.,{ Luton Camera C1UD ssessesreees 


..| South London Photo. Society .. { 


| Southampton Camera Club ...... | Goldona: Messrs. J. J. Griffin & 
aca ” 

..| Hackney Photographic Society { ae Photography. Wm. 

“Lantern Slide Making.” Mr. J. D 


| 
..| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
Leeds Camera Club 
..| North Middlesex Photo. Soc. ... 


Berwick. 

Lecturettes by Members. 

“Bromide Toning,” also Lantern Show. 
J. iH. Avery. 

“Madeira Up to Date.” 
son. 


A. L. Hender- 


..| London and Prov. Photo. Assn. { 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


‘A meeting of the General Committee was held at the Royal Photo- 
Bic Society, 66, Russell Square, W.C., on Friday, 
eptember 14. Present:—Messrs. F. A. Bridge, Alfred Ellis, S.H. 
, Martin Jacolette, A. Mackie, Edgar Scamell, Lang Sims, and 
lows Willson. Mr. Martin Jacolette, president, was in the 
A Correspondence was read between the Hon. Secretary and the 
fon. Secretary of the Artistic Copyright Society in reference to a 
roposed conference between representatives of the two organisations 
n the subject of the treatment of photographers’ copyright in the 
ill to be brought before Parliament by the ACC Ss: 

: letter was read from the Secretary of the Actors’ Associa 
anking the Committee of the P.P.A. for the consideration given to 
he questions put by the Actors’ Association on the subject of the 
meatment of members of their profession with regard to copyright 
n photographs and for the replies The Hon Secretary 
made a report of the business of the Association and its progress 
luring the recess. The fourth number of the “ P.P.A. Circular 
fad been issued to members, and had given rise to some corre- 


: 


nae 


ion 


a 


gg 


hereto. 


” 


pondence with members, particularly with regard to certain 
fading firms, about whom information had been asked. The 


exhibition of members’ work, arranged to be held at the office of 
Tur British JournaL or PHoroGRapHy, had received a sufficien 
number of entries to ensure an interesting exhibition. The account 
with the Fine Art and General Insurance Company showed 
that the company had to pay the Association about £9 for 
commission, being 5 per cent. on the premiums of the specia 
Policies issued to members. New members had! been admitted to the 
number of 53 since the issue of the “Handbook,” practically three 
and a half months. The applications for advice, etc., had been o 
about the usual number for the period embraced, but were of a 
more serious nature than usual, and showed that members were 
beginning to appreciate the usefulness of taking an independen 
epinion upon matters where their interests might lead to a 
Prejudiced view of the case. Three cases of disputed accounts had 
been dealt with. In one a satisfactory settlement was arranged. 
Ta another, one of the parties refused to negotiate; and in the third 
ase a writ was issued before the Association had opportunity to 
antervene. In this case a settlement might have been arranged if 
the member had brought tike case to the notice of the Hon. Secre- 
tary earlier. Four cases of infringement of members’ copyright had 
been dealt with. In all of them a reasonable amount of com- 


oo had been obtained without recourse to law proceedings. 
fhe question of an allowance to the Hon. Secretary for clerical 
assistance, etc., was then discussed and an arrangement come to. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence. 


————_ 


PuorocRraPutc Materials, Ltd. (Westminster).—Issue on 21st August 
of a £184 15s. 4d. 6 per cent. debenture, part of a series created 24th 
April, 1906, to secure £5,000, charged on the plant, machinery and 
stock at Scot’s Bridge Mill, Rickmansworth, certain patents and copy- 
rights, and the company’s undertaking and property, present and 
future, including uncalled capital. No trustees. Total amount pre- 
viously issued of same series, £2,800. 


Tur Canvassing Business—At the City of London Court last week, 
Mr. J. T. Jacobs, 80, Cranbrook Street, Bethnal Green, sued Messrs. 
A. and G. Taylor, photographers, 153, Regent Street, for the return 
of 7s., money which he had paid to them. The plaintiff said that a 
collector from the defendants called upon him, and he agreed to have 
one large photograph and six smalf ones. For them he was to pay 
35s. by instalments of one shilling per week. He had paid seven 
instalments, and then the collector did not call again. As the defend- 
ants had neglected to carry out the terms of the arrangement, he 
asked for the return of his money. The defendants’ representative 
said that the plaintiff had not called for a sitting. They were ready 
to give it to him at any time. They would then execute the order, 
and send a collector weekly for the instalments. The Assistant Regis- 
trar adjourned the case for the photograph to be taken. 


TwELvE Months for Mr. John Burns’s Champion. —At the 
Clerkenwell Sessions last week, George Lawrence, labourer, pleaded 
guilty to stealing a handbag and umbrella from the photographic 
studio of Guy Rawlings, at Chichester House, Chancery Lane. The 
prisoner is the man who obtained some notoriety as Mr. John Burns's 
champion, having claimed to have interfered on behalf of the right 
hon. gentleman when he visited a lodging house in Drury Lane 
recently. A police constable produced the list of the prisoner's 
previous convictions (a terrible record), dating back forty-three years, 
and including one term of five and three terms of ten years’ penal 
servitude for a variety of offences. Lawrence was ordered twelve 
months’ hard labour. 


Dews and Dotes. 


“Le Prensrur.’—It is rumoured, no doubt erroneously, that a 
quotation should haye accompanied the picture of “Le Penseur” 
in the Photographic Salon; but that it was inadvertently omitted 
from the catalogue. The figure is represented as carrying out the 
philosophic command, “Know Thyself,” and the quotation ran :— 
“ All the world’s a stage. What am I? Am I a ‘super’ man, a 
ballet man, or just a ‘walking gentleman’? I’m not quite Shaw.” 
Tt has been hinted also that the model employed for this work 
has thought of doing a statuary “turn” at the London Pavilion 
with La Milo, but is a little dubious of passing the censorship of Mr. 
Stead so triumphantly as that lady did. It is more likely therefore 
that he will take the advice of Miss Corelli as to the advisability 
of using the photograph as a frontispiece to a new book of plays now 
in preparation—that is, when he is assured of his position in copy- 
right matters. 


Instruction in Optics——The prospectus of classes at the North 
ampton Institute reaches us from the secretary of that institution, 
who kindly draws our attention to the lectures and laboratory 
practice in optics in the department presided over by Mr. S. D. 
Chalmers, M.A. The course of Wednesday evening lectures in- 
cludes seven everings devoted to photographic apparatus, according 
to the following syllabus :—Construction of Cameras. Details of 
adjustments; simple landscape lenses ; importance of stop as regards 
illumination and correction of defects. Nature of defects, their in- 
fluence on image ; symmetrical objectives, modern forms. Effect of 
light on photographie plates—orthochromatic plates and screens; 


requirements of colour photography, the testing of photographic 
lenses. Stops, shutters, construction, and testing. Telepho- 
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tography. Stereoscopic apparatus. In the laboratory arrange- 
ments ave provided for proving and studying the fundamental laws 
of optics, and for making the simpler scientific and commercial 
optical tests. Photometers of various kinds are available, and optical 
benches enabling the focal lengths of mirrors and of spherical or 
cylindrical lenses to be tested by various methods. The students 


are also practically instructed in testing plane and curved surfaces ~ 


by the spherometer and optical methods, in centering lenses and 
Jens combinations. They also have opportunities of making simple 
tests on telescopes, photographic lenses, projection lanterns, and 
microscopes. The senior optical laboratory has been specially 
equipped for the testing of pho ographic apparatus, telescopes and 
microscopes, as well as materials and portions of optical apparatus. 
Its equipment includes special apparatus for testing telescope 
objectives and eye-pieces, the Beck Photographic Lens-testing 
bench; a Zeiss microscope with apochromatic and other objectives ; 
the Abbe spectrometer. Special apparatus for measurement of cur- 
vatures and refractive index of lenses. Facilities are also given for 
the testing of surveying instruments, a 5-inch Transit theodolite 
and a 14-inch leyel being available. A well-fitted dark room is 
annexed to this laboratory. 


A Cixematocrapa Fire.—About noon on Monday last the .resi- 
dents of the Haymarket were alarmed by a sericus fire in an off 
street, known as James Strect, on the premises of the Cinemato- 
graph Film Company, Limited The building is numbered 15n, and 
in addition to the company already mentioned there were, as tenants, 
the Crown Art Co., Ltd. The house was comprised ot two storeys, 
and was wedged in between much larger buildings, with contents 
of an inflammable description. ‘he narrowness of the street caused 
those on the opposite side, as well as the occupants in the adjoining 
houses, to become greatly alarmed. The fire was caused by the 
ignition of a film, and, according to an eye-witness, “it flew 
through the house fully ablaze, as though it had been shot out of a 
gun.” Within a short space of time the premises were on fire from 
the ground floor to the roof. The building, despite all efforts, 
was completely gutted, but the damage is covered by insurance. A 
telephone standard situate on the roof of the building, and bearing 
a large number of wires, was so damaged as to seriously interfere 
with telephone communications. <A rough estimate of the damage is 


set down at £10,000. 


Freak Photograph.The “Dublin Evening Herald” reproduces a 
freak photograph, in which a man is represented stanuing by the 
side of a table on which rests his own ead, his trunk being seen 
in the background. The author of the hotograph writes :—‘ The 
picture is the result of a triple exposure on the same negative. 
To take the photograph I fastened a s rip of black cloth to the 
rear of the studio for a background, and placed a stand in front 
of it. Then I lowered the camera until its top was level with the 
stand of the table. Getting the stand in focus, I had an assistant 
kneel back of the table, with his chin res ‘ing on the surface. Then 
I placed a piece of black cloth, to correspond with the background, 
between him and the legs at the back of the stand. This cloth was 
fastened to the stand to keep the body from being seen through 
the legs of the table, and corresponds with the background, also of 
black cloth. Thus I made ready for my first exposure. Next I 
had my assistant, whose head is seen on the tab e, stand at the left, 
and I covered his head with a black handkerchief, exactly corres- 
ponding in colour with the black background. Thus the face was 
hidden, and the man’s body appeared with the head cut off. So 
the second exposure was made. Then I had the assistant remove 
his coat and stand to the right of the table with a knife in his 
hand, to make it appear that he had cut off his own head. This 
completed the third exposure, all on one plate. 


Oo 


Tue Photographic Conyention.—The local committee making the 
arrangements in connection with the Photographic Convention of 
the United Kingdom, to be held next summer at Hereford, took 
place at Clarence House, West Street, on Friday last. Mr. Alfred 
Watkins presided. The hon. secretary (Mr. W. T. Carless), having 
explained in detail in reference to the question of finances, it was 
decided that a subscription list be formed, and that a circular be 
drawn up with that object. It was suggested that, though there 


. 


had been a great demand for hotel accommodation at Hereford 
summer, there would probably be no difficulty in arranging 
accommodation at the hotels and boarding-houses for the visi 
to the convention. The question of eXcursions during the week 
referred to and discussed at some length, boating, driving, and. 
way outings having been suggested. Mr. Watking (president), 
Carless, Mr. W. Ceci Gethen, Mr. A. C. Edwards, jun.; and 
W. P. Pritchard were appointed a sub-committee to maké the ne 
sary inquiries, etc., and report to a subsequent meeting of 
committee. It was decided to ask Mr Wilfrid Groom to allow 
name to be added to the committee. 


Hackney Exhibition—The annual exhibition of the Hack 
Society will be held on Nov. 7, 8, 9, and 10, at the King’s H 
Hackney Baths, London, N.K. There will be six open classes, ; 
awards of silver and bronze plaques. The judges are Mes 
Henry W. Bennett, W. Greatbatch, and Furley Lewis. Exhil 
will be collected without charge from the Salon and Royal Phe 
graphic Society’s Exhibition. Conveyance from Hackney is offe 
by the Southern Exhibitions to all exhibits entered for Souths 
Hove, and Southampton. Entry forms for these exhibitions may 
obtained from Mr. F. 8. Hoyte, Lismore,” Stafford Road, Sou 
sea. All exhibits must be sent to the King’s Hall, Hackney Bat 
London, N.E., not earlier than Friday, November 2, or later 4] 
‘Monday, November 5. Mr. Walter Selfe, the secretary, of 
Paragon Road, Hackney, will send the prospectus. 


Municrpat Photographs.—Once again the vexed question of } 
viding a set of photographic views of Cardiff and the surround| 
district came before the Parliamentary committee on Tuesday 
last week, and it is a striking commentary on a public body’s y 
of negotiating in a little matter of this kind that, although { 
competition was opened about three months ago, the city council 
just as far off the attainment of the object in view as when { 
thing was first mooted. There was a curious blunder committed 
the initial stages of the “ enterprise” by asking Cardiff photograph 
to compete for a small prize of £5, which would not be enough 
cover the expense attached to the production of a really good set, 
say nothing of recompense for the work and trouble involved. T! 
prize of £5 was awarded to a certain photographer, but his set we 
not brought into use, so that nothing was gained by the award 
this first prize of £5 and a second prize of £3. The next devel 
ment was a recommendation that a sum of £25 should be given 
Mr. W. Jenkins for a set of photographic views which were st 
mitted to a meeting of the Parliamentary committee about a mon 
ago, and which were considered to be of excellent quality and 
great artistic value. The committee recommended the council 
pay Mr. Jenkins this sum of money, but the council considered th 
professional photographers in the city were not properly treated, a 
that they should be given the opportunity of competing for this st 
of £25, and they passed a resolution accordingly. In the intery 
between the meeting of the Parliamentary committee and the ci 
council meeting, however, Mr. Jenkins had proceeded with the pi 
paration of his set of views on the strength of the Parliamenta 
committee’s recommendation. And now arises the question, “ W, 
is to pay Mr. Jenkins for the work he has already put in?” Th 
was the main point in a letter read from Mr, Jenkins at anoth 
meeting of the Parliamentary committee. Another letter, sign 
by Messrs. J. O. Long, A. Freke, H. J. B. Wills, and A. Lawren 
(Messrs. Taylors), in which they sought the right to compete f 
this prize of £25, was read. Mr. Lewis Morgan suggested, as 
way out of the difficulty, that they should find out how far M 
Jenkins had gone, and to what extent he 
The majority, however, were in favour o 
compete for the £25, and that is how the 


should be compensate 
inviting Mr. Jenkins 
matter stands. 


Waere Cameras are Dangerous.—The Ar 
warns visitors to (Montenegro that the authorities of that count 
have issued an order that no aliens, single or in groups, carryil 
Weapons will be allowed to travel in the principality without dang 
of being arrested and transported to Cetinje. Foreigners carrylt 
cameras without a written permission will be prosecuted even 
they take only snapshots of the scenery. : , 


merican Consul at Tries 


September 21, 1906.) 
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Correspondence. 


3 
"t Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 


addresses of the writers are given. ‘ 


No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 


%° We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by eur correspondents, 


"COLOUR-PRINTING IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD. 
To the Editors. 
: 


Gentlemen,—It is impossible to feel hurt or vexed with the mild 
d courteous dissent expressed by Mr. Whatsname in a communi- 
tion to which you have justly granted the treatment of an article. 
ther do.I think his dissent damaging to the position I took 
my original article. On the contrary, my one and constant ejacu- 
jon, when reading Mr. Whatsname’s article, was “Exactly.” Mr. 
atsname says, “All that Mr. Tilney says has been said many 
es before about France.’ I am not an idiot, then, in the 
pmological meaning of the word. Mr. Whatsname further says, 
It is quite true that competent art direction is desirable in photo- 
raving,” a noble sentiment which embodies my whole point. 
iter admitting what has been said many times about France and 
gging for the inclusion of Germany in the argument, Mr. Whats- 
ime proceeds to excuse England on the score of speed of delivery 
id “rush”; but I did not say that England could not find an 
cuse. So long as the malefaction is admitted I do not bother about 
excuse— another name for cause. I state the lamentable fact. 
he point is, can English firms turn out work as good as the best 
ign firms in even double the time the latter would take? 
Mr. Whatsname says further, “Does he (that’s me) think the 
ermans are not experimenting with filters (I think they are, for all 
eyre worth), as well as using the ‘art’ direction (I claimed that 
ey were), because if so, he is mistaken; though I can assure him 
ey are still doing more fine-etching than we are in England, and, if 
eir results excel, it is due to the patient care with which this part 
‘the work is executed.” (Ex-actly !) 
Tt would be tedious to go through all Mr. Whatsname’s points, 
it I could do so and prove how he plays into my hands every 
. Mr. Whatsname dilates upon the “unfortunate” habit of 
oney-making; of the turning out of work for greater profit; dares 
testify to the better temperament of the German for colour repro- 
uction ; and finally drops into grave social questions, such as ille- 
timacy, where I confess I am out of my depth. 
Mr. Whatsname’s conclusions is a desire to “meet” me; but 
nee, for me, he has neither a local habitation nor a name, I do not 
e how I can oblige him, apart from the fact that I am unused either 
firearms or to jiu-jitsu.—Yours, etc., F.C, Tinney. 


THE WORD “ AEROGRAPH.” 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen, —I was very much surprised on looking down “The 
imingham Daily Mail” to notice a paragraph on Marconi’s inven- 
on headed “ Aerography.” It is the first time I have heard of 
eless telegraphy being called aerography. It would be interest- 
ig to know what is the correct term for the photographer “aero- 
faph.”—Yours truly, J. Squires. 
The Regent Studios, 125, Gt. Lister Street, Birmingham. 

_ September 1, 1906. 

(The word “aerograph” for wireless telegraphy is, of course, a 
ad Misnomer, for the operations are in no way dependent on the 
t, and can hardly be called writing. Its inappropriateness was 


dinted out at a lecture delivered at the Society of Arts last winter, 
y Mr. A. L. Burdick, and if our correspondent will turn to our 
ae of January 19 of this year, he will see a reference to the very 
dint which he raises.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*.° All matters intended for the text portion of this JoURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘Tue Epirors, Tue BrivisH 
JourNaL or PuoroerapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*.° Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*° Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Hunry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*,° For the. convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
Grexnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street; Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


Wilkinson & Co., 1, Royal Arcade, The Walk, Norwich. Five Photographs of 
Edwards’ Sand Pits, Norwich. 

W. A. Culshaw, 119, High Street, West, Sunderland. 
land Association Football Team, Season 1906-7. 

Bell & Peterson, Humbert Street, Jarrow-on-Tyne, Durham. 
Jarrow Congo Cycling Club Fire Brigade. 

W. &E. Dixon, 131, Midland Road, Bedford. 
Ambassador with the Harvard Crew. 

A.E: Kirk, Claremont Drive, Timperley, Cheshire. Photograph of an Old Print of 
Old Victoria Street, Manchester. 


Photograph of the Sunter- 
Photograph of the 


Photograph of the American 


Srerto TRANSPARENcY Pxate.—The European Blair Company 
have ceased to manufacture their “Premier” Lantern Plate 
(rapid chloride). Is there any similar plate in’ the market 
stereo size (62 x 34)? If so, please say where it can be 
obtained.—J. J. M. P. 

B. J. Edwards and Co.’s “Krystal,” John J. Griffin and 
Sons’ “Gaslight.” and Paget Prize Plate Co.’s “ Gravura” 
are all made in this size. So also are the Blue Label lantern 

lates of Austin Edwards. 

Srupio QuERY.—Will you kindly favour me by answering the follow- 

ing? I have taken a shop; the size of yard is only 25ft. by 11it., 

so I am thinking of having a 12 x 9 studio erected, as I may 
ave trouble with the surveyor to get one any larger; so, as it 
is small, kindly let me know how best to have it lighted so as 

o get as much light as’ possible. Would only require to 

operate from one end. Could I have glass start 2ft. from door, 

and carry on to 4ft. from end, so as to give me 6ft. of glaze?— 

Pyro. 

The studio will be exceedingly short for any kind of por- 

raiture, and we should have thought it would scarcely he 
worth building for professional purposes. We would suggest 
that you have a door in the end of the studio, so that the 
camera at times can be put out in the yard so as to get 
greater distance between lens and sitter. As we have no idea 
of the aspect of the studio, or its surroundings, we cannot 
advise about the lighting. But we should say have Tit. of 
glass instead of 6ft., as it is easy in so small a place to stop 
out any light that may not be required. 

Backerounps, Erc.— I should esteem it a favour if you would 
kindly answer the following : 1. Name and address of firm who 
supply canvas of sufficient size to make backgrounds. 2. Are 
aniline dyes the right thing to use for tinting photographs 
(such as the Leviathan colour outfit)—A. E. G. 

1. What is generally used for backgrounds is unbleached 
sheeting. It may be had at the large upholstery warehouses 
or drapers’ establishments up to eight feet wide, if not wider. 

2. Yes, they are largely used (see reply to “Miniature.”) 3. 
The lens has not quite the rapidity of a portrait lens, but it is 
quite rapid enough, and an excellent lens for portraiture and 
groups. 

FiasniicHt.—lI have noticed in your answers to correspondents 


8. Porter.—We are sorry we cannot say. 
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that the amount of powder you advise as necessary in flashlight 
work is in all cases a third (and sometimes less) than I have 
been in the habit of using. Will you kindly advise me where 
I am wrong? I use Ross Homocentric and Ross Zeiss protars 
at f/1l, and plates and weak pyro-soda developer, 
and yet! for a group of eighty people arranged in 
group formation I have to use 3oz. of powder, and then the 
resulting negative is under-exposed. I always use a short focus 
lens, so as to bring the light as near as possible to the objects 
being photographed. Will you kindly tell me: 1. Are there 
faster or more suitable plates than above? 2. Is there a more 
suitable developer? 3. Does flashlight powder become less 
actinic and more explosive with damp or age? 4, How to store 
the powder and keep it fresh? Fiasuuicuv. 

1. Certainly. Such brands as the Zenith or Monarch of the 
Ilford Company, the Flashlight of the Imperial Company, to 
name two only. 2. Pyro-ammoniia would be better, or metol 
or rodinal. 3. Damp powder does not burn so quickly, and we 
should say that more must be used. The explosive properties 
would not be increased by damp, but rather decreased. If 
kept dry, age alone will not affect the powder within a reason- 
able time, say six months. 4. Ina glass-stopped bottle. We do 
not think you will find much difference between the leading 
powders in this respect. 


H. E. C.—Of course, the passage is a mistake, for “at an angle of 


45 deg.” These blunders of hurried writers in the lay Press 
are not infrequent. 


Employment in FRrancy.—I should like to get employment in 


a photographic studio in France. Can you advise me how to 
procure same? Also, can you tell me of a French trade journal? 
What is your opinion of the profession in that country? Also 
the usual salary.—Ioan. 

Several publications (periodicals) can be used to find a 
situation, such as the “Photo Revue” (Ch. Mendel, 118, Rue 
d’Assas, Paris); “Ia Revue de Photographie” (44, Rue des 
Mathurins, Paris). As a rule, situations do not abound, and 
go generally to the fittest. There are, as in England, good, bad, 
and indifferent operators to be found, and the wages vary 
accordingly, from four or five pounds a month up to twenty; 
but we think this last figure very rare indeed. If .you can 
correspond with a first class firm dealing with photographers, 
and can show good work, it would be better than advertising. 


S. Barnarp.—The' correct principle is to drive warm air through 


the cupboard, not to draw it. We have returned sketch with 
suggestion on back. Unless your shelves completely fill the cup- 
board, so that. no air can pass except over the surface of plates, 
it will be sucked up the sides, and you will practically have 
stagnant air over the centre of the plates, and therefore un- 
equal drying marks. 

Why not address a letter 
to the secretary of the Nottingham Camera Club? 


A. N.—We have not the volume by us, but if we recollect rightly 


the dodge consists merely in giving two exposures, one on the 
bottle and one on the person, the same plate being used for both. 
Certainly, it will work. 


A. T. (Walthamstow).—1. The photographs prove the difficulty of 


obtaining the eye fully open in the photograph. 
prints seems fairly good, but the other is evidently not well 
defined. We think you would get better results on ortho- 
chromatic plates exposed through a screen. 2. It is possible 
you may register the postcard as a design, but if you cannot 
do so, it will be best to obtain provisional protection at. the 
Patent Office. In the former case you will apply personally at 
Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, E.C. In the latter you had 
better write to the Comptroller, 25, Southampton Buildings, 
for particulars of the cost, etc., of the patent, 


One of the 


Bro-B10.—We cannot say. You had better write to one or two of 


the French and German photographic papers, the addresses 
of which you will see in the “ Almanac.” 


UNEXECUTED OrDER.—Shall be ob iged if you will inform me on 


the following matter: Some time ago (six months) I gave a 
man a picture to paint in oils. It was promised in four days, 
but we have not received it up to to-day ; it has been promised 


every day for months past, but we cannot get it, ance 
lost trade through it. Have I any ground for acti 
damages.—Srvupt1o. 

You can sue the man in the county court for the value 
picture you sent to be coloured. If you sued for damay 
should doubt if you would receive much, if anything. 

Various.—I am an old wet-plate man, so you must exeu 
apparent childishness of my queries. 1. I want to take m 
and postcards by gaslight, and my space is limited. Whe 
lens shall I require (f/4), and what the shortest di 
between lens and sitter for three-quarter length? 2. Gay 
advise me as to best lamp and number of burners? 3 
where to get accessories, such as motor-cars, railway carr 
etc.—W, R. Kine. 

1. If you wish to take full-size postcard portraits, you 
require a lens of about 84in. focus; this will, for a { 
quarter length portrait, require a distance of somewhere | 
lift. between camera and sitter. For midgets, of course, | 
If you do not want to fill the postcard, a 6in. focus lens 
suffice, and that will require a shorter distance. 2. The | 
Company, 205, Oxford Street, supply a gas-lamp for 
purpose; write them for a prospectus. 3. Such hous 
Marion's, Fallowfield’s, and Houghton’s. 

Copyine.—I have a photograph of two heads in a circle 24 i 
in diameter which I want to enlarge to 94 inches diamete 
have got a good negative by daylight, but the paper n 
show terribly, and the girls look as if they had got me; 
I have tried copying with two 100-c.p. electric incande: 

amps (one on each side), but get the same effect. Is. there 

way of getting over this other than re-touching, which gs 
almost impossible? The original is printed on self-te 

paper.— Bre. , 

If you had sent us the print we would have advised 
etter. We should advise you to get’ as even,an illuming 
as possible, and expose more fully than you have. done, so 
the plate develops quickly. If this is ineffective, we can, 
suggest making a print from the enlarged negative, and ha 
his worked up. ‘ 

Corovrep Mrntarures.—t shall feel extremely obliged if you 
give me any information as to how enclosed miniature is prod 

and coloured. (1) What paper are they printed on? (2) ] 

coloured? If you look through photograph against a st 
ight you will see the colouring is simply a daub, which I # 
must ‘be put on from the back. The method of attaching 
celluloid I find is stated in Journal of the 31st ult.—MrnraTuR 

We published a short article on the subject on April 6. 

The prints are made on gelatine P.O.P. (2) The colours 

aniline dyes, and are applied to the front of the print wit 
brush. Three only are used—red, blue, and yellow—and 
effects obtained by admixture, cither beforehand, as red 
yellow to form the flesh tint, or whilst being applied. 

(2) Certainly, the lady’s face is so 


Supscriper.—(1) Too cheap. 
We should wish for rather better definitioy 


what blurred. 
the lady’s face, but we think the lack of distinct features m: 
be remedied by retouching. We are of your opinion that s 
low-priced work is bad enough to leave alone. 


*,* NoTICcE To ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and copy are received $1 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are ims 


absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appew 
the text portion of the paper, 
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SUMMARY. 

tke Cameron Exhibition at the “B.J.” Offices closes to-morrow 
eek, October 6. 

The following Thursday, October 11, a “Single Picture” Exhi- 
ition, by members of the Professional Photographers’ Association, 
ill.open. It will be the first exhibition held in this country at 
hich professional photographers voluntarily combine to show each 
ther the class of work being turned out from their studios. 


Keeping properties of developers. Mr. Henry W. Bennett contests 
ur views expressed some weeks ago that sulphite in the same 
lution with carbonate speedily spoils. (P. 766.) We discuss our 
wn and Mr. Bennett’s views. (P. 762.) 


y 

Messrs. C. H. K. Mees and §. H. Wratten have determined the 
Properties of the new yellow dye for light-filters. (P. 765.) 

\ 


| Herr E. Valenta has examined a number of printing colours for 
Permanence. (P. 770.) 


A Tokio correspondent points out the need of a swinging lens 
On reflex cameras intended for press photography. (P. 777.) 


ae Photographic Society’s Exhibition. A review of the pic- 
nal section appears on page 767. 


Lenses for studio work. An article for the beginner in professional 
Photography appears on page 764. 


a Tecent estimate places the money spent in pictorial postcards 
Mnually in the United Kingdom at £3,600,000. (P. 762.) 


ni: give the arithmetical rule for finding the proper separation for 
‘Stereoscopic negatives. (P. 761.) 


a photographic trade has fallen off somewhat in Germany, ac- 
"ing to the latest returns. (P. 761.) 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Photographic An interesting statement as to the pre- 
ahaa = sent condition of the pene Ene 

trade in Germany is given by ie 
Seremany: Photographische Indusirie,” a German 
trade paper. From this it appears that five of the 
principal photographic paper manufacturers showed in 
1905 a profit of £97,125, as against £108,435 in 1904, or 
a reduction of £11,310. Only one firm showed an 
increased profit—viz., £7,237. This shrinkage in profits 
is stated to be due to the cutting of prices. Three dry- 
plate makers show a profit of £14,011 in 1905, as against 
£15,652 in 1904, or a decrease of £1,641. The German 
trade is advised to push their manufactures more in 
export, and also to combine to reduce the price-cutting. 
The loss in the export trade is particularly noticeable, 
also in camera-making, though here the figures are some- 
what incomplete. There is one feature which has been 
particularly noticeable during the past twelve months 
in the German photographic journals, and that is the 
energy with which some of our English plate and paper 
makers are pushing their wares there, and it should 
afford some gratification to our patriotic sense that British 
plates are able to find a market in the face of the German 
tariff. : 


* * 
Rule for Stereoscopic slides cannot give a true 
Mounds “3 stereoscopic effect unless they are 
Visio ine. observed under the same conditions of 


convergency as those which prevailed 
when the exposures were made, and the true effect cannot 
be secured unless the views are mounted with the proper 
degree of separation and observed from the proper 
distance. If the two negatives are on one plate, as is 


-usual in most cases, and are produced with lenses a 


known distance apart, it is quite easy to ascertain the 
proper mounting separation for the positives. The com- 
plete rule for a lenticular stereoscope is as follows :—Add 
the separation between, the two lenses (centre to centre) 
to the distance separating the eyes of the observer, and 
then deduct the distance between any two corresponding 
points on the two negatives. The result is the proper 
separation of the same two points in the positive prints. 
Tf the points selected are distant points, their separation 
on the negatives will be equal to the lens separation, and 
the two distances will therefore cancel each other. It 
is then only necessary to mount the positives so that two 
corresponding distant points are separated by a distance 
equal to that between the eyes. If there are no distant 
points in the view the complete rule must be applied, and 
if all the objects are very near, it is especially important 
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that the rule should be strictly observed. If a prismatic 
stereoscope is to be used, the width of one prism should 
be added to the positive separation as found by the rule. 
This addition is exactly correct if the prisms are half- 
lenses properly centred in front of the eyes, and, though 
these conditions are seldom fulfilled, the correction is 
generally true enough for all practical purposes. With 
very near objects and widely separated lenses the proper 
Separation for the positives is sometimes so small that 
the prints have to be trimmed down to absurdly small 
dimensions. Further, the negative images come very near 
the ends of the plate. To avoid these effects the separa- 
tion of the lenses must be reduced, and the adjustment 
is best made by trial on the focussing screen, for if 
each of the two negative images is fairly well centred in 
its own half of the plate, a convenient mounting separation 
will generally be secured. 


* * * 


Postcards The recently issued report of the Post- 
In 1905-6. master-General for the official year 
which closed on the last day of March last records some 
interesting figures with regard to the transmission of 
postcards through the post. The number of postcards 
delivered in the United Kingdom during the above period 
was 800 million 300 thousand, an advance of fifty-five 
million on the previous year, or an increase of nine per 
cent. This figure works out to 18.5 postcards per indi- 
vidual per annum. Assuming, as has been estimated, 
that three-quarters of the postcards are of the picture 
variety, we obtain an idea of the present volume of the 
home trade in these articles. Those who predict that the 
Postcard craze is on the wane will perhaps point to 
the fall in the increase this year. Three years ago, when 
the postcard business leapt into existence, the increase 
in the postal cards transmitted was 25.5 per cent.; the 
following year it was 19.7 per cent. Still, the 9 per 
cent. of this year is considerably above the average 
increase for the years previous to the introduction of the 
pictorial cards, and shows that the custom of sending 
these missives is still upon the increase. The constant 
new issue of cards proves that the trade is one which 
permits of stock being very rapidly disposed of, and 
there need be no pessimistic feelings as to a consumption 
which represents over £1,200,000 spent in postage alone. 
Assuming that the average price of cards sold is 13d., 
the amount expended in the retail purchase of cards is 
£3,600,000. 


fs 

The Use of 
Sulphite 
of Soda. 


In an article on another page, Mr. ] 
Bennett criticises a note that app 
in our issue of June 15 upon the 
tion of the keeping powers of soda sulphite in conjun 
with an alkali. Unfortunately, he seems to have mis 
our note, and, in consequence, his criticism is some 
misdirected. We certainly said nothing about retard 
of development due to the conversion of sulphite inte 
phate, or did we suggest that sulphate would assist i 
production of stain. On the contrary, we stated tha 
effects produced could not be accounted for by the o 
tion of the sulphite into the sulphate, which is a very 
compound. We doubt if the sulphate has any .pos 
effect of consequence, and the only result of its add 
to the developer that we are acquainted with is a lig 
ing of the colour of the solution. Mr. Bennett has. s1 
confused the issues. The sulphite is a restrainer, an 
excess will retard development to a most inconver 
extent, and hinder the attainment of density. If 
sulphite becomes partially oxidised to sulphate it exer 
less restraint and also is less effective as a stain preve: 
and these changes may lead to curiously deceptive res 
If, for example, we have a pyro stock solution th: 
gradually losing its reducing power, and an alkali solv 
containing sulphite that is gradually losing its restrai 
power, the two in combination will for a long time ag 
ently exercise the same power or rapidity of developr 
while the staining properties will gradually increase. 
have noted such effects repeatedly, and, further, in 
course of our experiments, we have found that a ¢ 
compound solution of sulphite and carbonate (only 4 
months old) acted in precisely the same way as a f 
solution of carbonate alone. This amply proves that 
sulphite practically disappears in the alkaline solution 
a fairly short time. 


* * * 
Stainless Mr. Bennett’s idea of a stainless nega 
Negatives. evidently differs from ours. In 


latter part of his article he refers to the composition of 
developer not being favourable to the production of a x 
black tone, which idea is just the one that we endeavou 
to combat in our former note. The brown-coloured im 
he refers to is not a necessary consequence of using p} 
which, with properly devised formule, gives as black : 
as clean an image as metol or any of the new develop 
and does so without the aid of an acid or any other spe 
kind of fixing bath. Such images cannot well be obtaii 
with formule in which the sulphite and carbonate 
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Edited by Guorcz E. Brown, F.1.C. 


Tax forty-sixth annual issue of Tus British JourNan 
Puorocraruic Anmanac will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Aumanac reached a total of 1,616 pages, and 
the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before pub- 
lication. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1907 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of 


Turee-Conour Puorocrarnrc Printing Processzs, 


and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “ Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 

The lines followed in the previous editions of the 
Atmanac will be maintained in general, but in a number of 


particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1907 will 
modified to make it more than ever the book of univer 
photographic reference. 

The Atmanac for 1907 will appeal to photographers 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical wo 
The standard matter and formule will be revised 
added to where necessary, and, wherever practicable, n 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


*° Imporranr Norice.—The attention of advertisers 
specially directed to the announcement that the ent 
edition of the Atmanac (25,000 copies) will again be plac 
n the hands of dealers and the trade on December 1, 
s to be well in advance of the Christmas publishing seas 
ind the co-operation of advertisers to that end will 
seemed by the publishers. 
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| together, on account of the rapid deterioration of the 
‘ite, but they are very easily produced if the sulphite 
ad properly. The whole secret of stain prevention is 
resence in the developer at the time of use of a suffi- 
quantity of sulphite, and this condition is not secured 
sulphite deteriorates in the stock solutions. It has 
peen pointed out by Messrs. Lumiere and Seyewetz 
sulphite keeps better in conjunction with pyro than in 
+ solution, and our experiments have proved most 
Ely that it deteriorates very rapidly in conjunc- 
with an alkali. In these circumstances it is obvious 
the pyro bottle is the proper place for the sulphite, 
xperiment shows that if this simple alteration is made 
s formule we obtain black images instead of brown 
Also we find another effect. The sulphite not only 
is its stain-preventing properties, but also its restrain- 
mers, hence such non-staining developers are slower 
eir action than the ordinary developers that give 
images. These latter developers, when used, con- 
uch less sulphite than was put into them, and the 
yapid action, coupled with the brown stain, enables 
use weak developers containing two grains of pyro 
e ounce. If the stain is obviated and the sulphite 
ves its restraining power, four grains of pyro become 
ary, but there is no loss from the economical point 
wy, for these non-staining developers can be used for 
plates in succession. For example, we quite recently 
3 wenty-four plates in one lot of developer, treat- 
our plates at a time, and increasing the time of 
opment by one minute for each successive batch. 
the sixth batch the developer was cloudy, which is 
that fresh is required, but up to that time it was 
tly clear and clean, and gave admirable results with 
trace of stain in any instance. 


* * * 


; 

| 

This is quite a separate matter from that 
=e of stain prevention, which is dependent 
pe. on the preservation of the sulphite. 
4 Bennett, we pinned our faith for many years to 
sium metabisulphite, but we finally abandoned it on 
int of the waste of pyro involved. Occasionally we 
BP iences similar to Mr. Bennett’s, but on the whole 
und it was quite unsafe to trust a solution that was 
4 three months or so old. Often we found half- 
hottles had almost completely lost all power of 
opment; hence the beginning of our experiments. 
ghave all tended to indicate, though not exactly to 
, that free sulphurous acid is deleterious in some way 
Snotvery clear. For several years past we have used 
id preservative that has proved perfectly satisfac- 
inevery way. This is simply sodium sulphite, ren- 
| neutral to litmus by the addition of one quarter 
ight of potassium metabisulphite, and this solution 
oved to have two valuable properties. As a pyro 
Ivative it does all we can wish, while as a sulphite 
on it keeps admirably. However stale it may be, it 
ways make a good amidol developer, and this is by 
ans a bad test for the preservation of sulphite. It 
dbe observed that a pyro stock solution made with 
teservative is not yellow, as described by Mr. Bennett 
mk. Tt turns yellow as it deteriorates (of course, no 
solution will keep for ever), but it will remain pink 
me months. Our tests are fairly severe in respect of 
ng qualities, as they involve exposure in half-filled 
ay flasks to strong diffused daylight, in a south 
for at least three months. Our previous tests with 
isulphite were mild in comparison, as only dark blue 
Swere used, and the solutions were kept most rigor- 


ously in a dark cupboard and never exposed to anything 
but gaslight. 


* * 

Sees = The following is an example of a non- 
aining Pyro cae . : i . e 
Developer. y staining developer that we can recom 


mend so far as our experiments have 
gone:—(a) Soda sulphite, 2 ozs.; potassium metabisul- 
phite, 4 0z.; pyro of pyraxe, 160 grs.; water to 20 ozs. 
(b) Soda carbonate, 4 ozs.; water to 20 ozs. Use equal 
parts of each. Solution (a) contains the minimum amount 
of sulphite necessary to prevent stain and give black 
images. We have lately reduced it to this minimum to 
avoid the restraining effect, which is fairly powerful. Pre- 
viously we used one-fifth more of the two first ingredients 
in (a) and one-third the quantity of carbonate, and with this 
formula had the following curious and very unexpected ex- 
perience. We were experimenting with a two-grain 
developer, z.¢., we used one part of (a) with one part of (b) 
and two parts of water. This gave a weak image in five 
minutes, and we were trying the effect of varying the pro- 
portions. One part (a) with two of (b) and one of water 
was tried, and this gave a very slight increase of density. 
Two parts (a) with one of (b) and one of water was them 
used, but it gave no sign of an image in ten minutes. 


. Thinking some mistake had occurred, we tried again with 


the same result. Fixation showed two faint and almost 
imperceptible ghosts of images, so in both cases the 
developer acted, though the excess of sulphite (even when 
combined with an excess of pyro) restrained it too power- 
fully. This is ample proof of the restraining power of 
sulphite. It is most convenient to keep a stock of the 
neutralised sulphite solution on hand, dissolving, say, 
4 ozs. of sulphite and 1 oz. of metabisulphite in 40 ozs. of 
water. With 10 ozs. of this solution the pyro solution (a) 
can be made up at short notice. Twelve ounces of the 
sulphite stock gives the stronger (a) solution mentioned 
above. The one we have recommended has the advantage 
that it is more rapid in its action. It can be made up in 
double strength, but we are inclined to think that weak 
solutions keep best, and therefore do not recommend con- 
centration. 
* * % 


The Swung The letter from a Tokio correspondent 


pene which we publish on another page raises 
Photography. 2 much debated point in hand camera 


construction. Mr. Ponting records his 
satisfaction with a swing movement of the lens of his reflex 
camera, in fact, he asserts that a large proportion of his 
success in dealing with scenes in the Orient is solely due 
to his ability to tilt the lens downward upon his subject. 
The reason of this will, of course, be clear to anyone 
who will draw a diagram of the path of the rays of light 
from the lens to the plate. He will see that the foreground 
immediately below the camera comes to a sharp focus at 
the upper part of the plate while, at the same time, the 
distance is sharply rendered on the middle and lower 
portion of the plate. In other words, the case—which we 
can well believe is a very frequent one in press photo- 
graphy—is one which makes a virtue of the movement. 
In general, opticians will demur to the camera maker 
providing a movement which permits the photographer 
wilfully to disturb the lens from its position of “square- 
ness” with the plate, that is to say, the lens should be 
at right angles to the plate and not tilted at an angle. 
But that is, after all, a purely academic objection and 
presupposes that the subject before the camera lies all 
in one plane, that is to say, at equal distances from the 
camera lens. An ounce of Mr. Ponting’s practice—that 
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of an expert worker—is worth a ton of theory, and it may 
be hoped that the swing movement which is not usually 
provided on high-class cameras intended for illustrative 
photography may be added. Possibly the spherical lens 
mount of Mr. Goole which we noticed a week or two ago 
will solve the difficulty, or it may be that Mr. A. L. 
Adams, who recently applied for patent protection for a 
“swinging lens,” has something of the kind up his sleeve 
which we shall see later embodied in one or other of his 
well known cameras, 
ee eS 


LENSES FOR STUDIO WORK. 


“Tue best lens for studio work” is a matter on which our 
advice is often asked in the “Answers” column. In the 
inquiries it is often mentioned that the studio is a very 
short one. These queries, as may be surmised, usually 
come from novices who are about to enter into the pro- 
fession and know little or nothing about the optics of 
photography. Presumably their knowledge of professional 
portraiture is equally slight, or they would not erect the 
short studios that many have done. Some beginners seem 
to be under the impression that if they have a building with 
plenty of light in it, no matter how short it may be, that 
it will do for a photographic studio. Even last week we 
replied to a correspondent who proposes to build a studio 
that is only twelve feet long. What sort of perspective he 
expects to get in his pictures it is a little difficult to con- 
jecture. It is for such as these the present article is 
penned. 

If the whole profession throughout the kingdom were 
canvassed as to the lenses used for studio work it would 
be found that portrait lenses of the Petzval type—which 
were introduced more than sixty years ago—were more 
largely employed than all the other forms of lenses put 
together. This, we believe, is the present condition of 
things, notwithstanding the vast improvements that have 
been made in optical glasses during the past decade, im- 
provements which have placed in the optician’s hands the 
means of constructing instruments that seemed an imposs- 
ibility twenty years ago. In face of these advances some 
surprise may be felt that the old Petzval lens is still so 
largely employed. The chief reason is its rapidity over all 
other forms—no mean consideration in portraiture. 
Petzval lenses having an aperture of nearly //2 are made 
by leading opticians. They were first introduced in the 
wet collodion days to meet the requirements of photo- 
graphers in taking portraits of restless children, and for 
use in dull weather. They are, with this aperture, as a 
matter of course, somewhat costly. The price of the 
largest made in this country, which is from eight to nine 
inches focus, and for pictures of the carte size, is something 
like five-and-twenty pounds. With the present rapid dry 
plates there is little necessity for these exceptionally quick 
instruments. We see, however, from its recently issued 
catalogue, that an American house is making a specialty of 
these lenses up to fourteen-and-half inches focus, the 
price for this size being 500 dollars, equal to £100 English. 

The most popular lenses at the present time for cabinet 
and carte portraits is what are styled by the various makers 
as “extra rapid portrait,” or “B.” lenses. They have an 
approximate aperture of //3. The one most generally em- 
ploved for the former size is from eleven to twelve 
inches focus and requires about eighteen or nineteen 
feet between camera and sitter. A lens of shorter 
focus than this is made for cabinet pictures, which 
requires only about twelve or thirteen feet between 
camera and sitter, but the makers, in their catalogues, do 
not recommend it if the length of the studio will admit of 


the longer focus one being employed, as, with that, 
perspective is obtained in the pictures, by reason 
greater distance from the sitter. The next most gei 
used lens in the studio is what is usually called the 
ary “portrait lens,” which has an aperture of 7/4. 
comes the “group or universal series,” sometimes 
“D.” lenses, which possess an aperture of 7/6. 
vlenses are all of the Petzval type. Lenses of the 
rectilinear (R.R.) type are sometimes used in the ; 
though, of course, they are very slow as compared wi 
of the foregoing, as their aperture is but 7/8. 

With regard to the relative rapidities of the abo 
avoid going into decimals round figures are quoted, a 
will be near enough for practical purposes—supposil 
most rapid, #/2.2, requires one second for exposure 
given light, the //3 will require two seconds, the fj 
seconds, the //6 eight seconds, and the R.R., 7/8, s 
seconds. Thus the R.R. will necessitate sixteen tim 
exposure of the most rapid of the Petzval lenses. 
this it will be seen that the B.R. is not well suite 
studio purposes except in a very good light. 

There is another point in connection with lenses f 
studio that requires consideration, namely, what is ] 
as “depth of focus.” The larger the aperture of a I 
proportion to its focal length the less depth of focus 
no matter what its form may be. Therefore, to « 
this the aperture must be reduced, and that, it goes w: 
saying, at once makes the instrument slower in a 
For example, if the 7/2.2 be stopped down to 7/3 i 
practically be no more rapid in action than the 
worked at its full opening, neither will it have any gi 
depth of focus. Again, the ?/3, if stopped down to j 
will be no quicker than the ordinary portrait lens of 
aperture, while the depth of focus will be the same 
both, and so on with the other lenses. | 

The Petzval type of lens is an excellent one for the 
poses for which it is employed, by reason of its 
aperture and the fine definition it yields over a li: 
field. But it has many defects as compared with lens 
more modern invention, such as the anastigmats, | 
instance, the field is very round, and though it ce 
flattened this can only be done at the expense of _ 
matism. In the best lenses of this type the makers 
minimised these defects by a compromise between the 
and have thus been able to give us, as nearly as they 
what is required in practical portraiture. There is 
another defect in the Petzval lens, namely, the lack of 
illumination; the light falls off very much toward: 
margin of the picture, and it is for that reason that 
form of lens has but a small field in proportion to its 
length, as compared with the modern anastigmats. 
these have not as yet been made of the same rapidity a 
old Petzval lens. 

Anastigmats of about seven and a half inches focus 
will cover the half-plate with their full opening of 7/ 
a little less are now being made. These would well « 
the cabinet size; then the distance required between § 
and lens for full length would be somewhere about ten 
But we do not eare to recommend such short focus Ie 
for portraiture. Ié has been generally recognised thi 
order to obtain the most pleasing perspective in port 
the focus of the lens should be at least double the la: 
dimension of the picture. Therefore, a lens of the a 
focus is only suited for carte pictures, although it 
cover the half-plate size. We had intended to have 
something on the subject of short-focus lenses for portt 
but want of Space will not permit in this article. 


shall probably deal with the question. on some fu 
occasion, 
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introduction of a new yellow dye by Meister, Lucius, and 
n event worthy of notice. The yellow dyes at 


ining, is a 
mostly unsatisfactory, either in 


ent in existence are 
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qmanence or insolubility, the best being Flavazine Tor 
tirazine, which, however, when used in dilute solution, permits 
ie extreme ulfra-violet to pass. There are two dyes at present 
ich are greatly needed, the one a dye with absorption similar 
tartrazine, i.e., gradual absorption, but which cuts out the 
ole of the ultra-violet ; the other a dye with exceedingly sharp 
sorption, so that in very dilute solution it will cut out 
e ultra-violet without appreciably affecting the visible violet-— 
dye with an absorption like potassium bichromate solution, 
mexample. Filter yellow K. perfectly corresponds to the first 
these dyes. 


FILTER YELLOW MK. 


The curves shown in Fig. 1 correspond to solutions of strength 
1-4,000 and 1-16,000 c.m. It is easily seen from these that 
the absorption is gradual, and suitable for orthochromatic 


Cc 
b 
a 
Fig. 2. 
2 
& 
> 
Fig. 3. 
screens. Fig. 2 shows the spectrum of the enclosed arc photo- 


graphed 
(a) without a filter ; 
(b) through filter yellow K. 1:4,000; 
(b) through filter yellow K. 1:16,000; 
(d) through tartrazine of such a strength that visually 
+t is identical with (b). Fig. 3 shows the absorption of 1 :4,000: 
filter yellow K. with differing exposures. The dye is very 
easily soluble in water, and mixes well with gelatine. As 
regards permanence, tests on this point have proved satisfactory. 
C. BE. Kexneto Mess. 
S. H. Wratten. 


BES. Lxcrurns.—Sir William Abney has exchanged the date 
t his lecture with Mr. F. J. Mortimer. Sir William’s lecture will 
Ow be given on Thursday, October 25, and Mr. Mortimer’s on 
hmsday, October 18. 


Ozoprome.—The Ozotype Company advise us that they are now 
fully booked for engagements for demonstrations of Ozobrome, and 
that it is impossible for Mr. Manley to undertake any more this 


season. 
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THE STABILITY OF PYRO AND SODA 
DEVELOPING SOLUTIONS. 


Iv Tue Brrmsz Journar or Prorocrapyy recently, there 
‘appeared a note on the subject of keeping a combined solution 
of sodium carbonate and sulphite. My experience, and the 
‘conclusions based on that experience, have been very different 
from those of the writer of the note in question. And, as it is 
‘of the greatest importance that there should be no misunder- 
standing in regard to the stability of develcping solutions, my 
‘conclusions and the reasons for those conclusions are here given 
for consideration. 
In the note referred to, many plate makers were criticised for 
iving in their developing formule a solution containing both 
sodium sulphite and sodium carbonate. The practice of 
‘Keeping these two salts in solution together was condemned, 
ithe reason given being that such a solution was not stable, that 
the \ulphite gradually changed into sulphate and retarded 
‘development and produced stained negatives. It was stated that 
‘such a solution would produce Stainless negatives when freshly 
mixed, but if kept dirty and stained negatives would result. 
For those who are continually developing a large number of 
plates the question possesses but little interest, they do not 
‘equire to keep their solut’ons for any length of time; but for 
‘those whose work is intermittent or comparatively small in 
‘quantity, it is of the greatest importance that they should be i+ 
4 position to assure the stability of solutions that may be 
‘required at any moment. 
Tt has been my practice for a long time to keep a combined 
‘solution of sodium carbonate and sodium sulphite for develop 
ing, and many experiments have been made in regard to various 
methods of mixing the solutions, their stability and their 
-efficacy for developing. My work is not extensive, solutions are 
frequently left for weeks without being required, but it is 
‘important that a solution should not only be ready for use 
‘whenever required, but also that there should be no variation 
in the quality, character or colour of the ne 
‘This has prompted me fr 
‘merits of various metho 
solutions ; 


gatives produced. 
om time to time to test the relative 
ds of mixing both pyro and alkaline 
their developing qualities when freshly mixed and 
‘their power of retaining those qualit’es unimpaired. 

The pyro solution consists of half an ounce of potassium meta- 
bisulphite, a quarter of an ounce of potassium bromide, 
and one ounce of pyro dissolved in sufficient water to 
make nine ounces and one drachm. Ten minims con- 
tain one grain of pyro. This method of keeping pyro in solution 
is the most simple and the most satisfactory that has been intro- 
‘duced. If properly mixed and stored its keeping properties 
appear to be unlimited; the working qualities will always be 
‘the same as if freshly prepared. In order to determine this 
point a severe test was made. A two-ounce bottle was partly 
filled with pyro solution and several small ouantities were taken 
for developing from time to time. When the quantity was 
reduced to about five or six drachms the bottle was put away 
and left for nearly two years. The solution was then used for 
developing one of two duplicate plates, the other being developed 
with a solution that had only been mixed about an hour. The 
same alkaline solution was used for each plate. The develop- 
ment was carefully timed so that the treatment should be 
identical, and after fixing the two plates were exactly similar 

in gradation, density, colour and general quality. 

Pyro will retain its qualities unimpaired in an acid sulphite 
Solution, but not in any other form. Acid alone is useless, and 
@ neutral or alkaline sulphite equally so. Potassium meta- 


| this acid sulphite forms a better preservative than any 
| sulphite to which an acid has to be added. To obtai 
greatest stability of the pyro solution it is imperative the 
| sulphite be thoroughly dissolved in the water before the p 

added. The water may be made warm to facilitate the sol 
of the metabisulphite, though this should scarcely be neces 
but it is very important that it should be quite cool befor 
pyro is added. When the pyro is dissolved the solution g 
be filtered, and it will then be very clear and a pale y 
colour. However long a time it may be kept it should x 
this clear limpid character, and also remain the same 
colour. 

The alkaline solution used in conjunction with the pyro’ 
tion previously given has consisted of equal quantities of sor 
| sulphite and sodium carbonate dissolved in water to ma 
twenty per cent. solution. The actual strength is simp 
matter of convenience and facility in mixing the working . 
tion for developing. With this alkaline solution there i 
deterioration in quality or colour in the negatives, however 
it may be kept. Nor is there any restraining or retarding 
visible as there would be if any appreciable proportion of 
phate were present. In addition to its retarding effect sulp 
is certainly a staining element. But in using this alke 
| solution there has never been any staining tendency appa 
| a change has very frequently been made from an old to a fre 
mixed solution when developing a series of exposures witl 
any difference being visible in the negatives. 

It is, however, very important that a reasonable degre: 
purity should be secured in the chemicals used. Several pl 
makers in the formule given for developing their plates spe 
“washing soda” for making the alkaline solution. The us 
| this form of sodium carbonate leads inevitably to staining 

inferior quality in the resultant negatives. Washing s¢ 
though nominally sodium carbonate, contains a very large ] 
portion of impurity, principally sodium sulphate, and she 
consequently never be used for developing solutions. Altho 
the result produced by such a salt might be predicted v 
certainty by reason of its known character and impurities, | 
the verification of the predicted result by 
mental test is always more satisfactory. 
From a quantity of washing soda some clean, clear and gi 
crystals were selected, free from powdery deposit on the surf 
or any apparent defect. With these a solution was made, 
equal weight of good sulphite being added. The same prop 
tion of this carbonate was added to the normal pyro solution 
would be taken of the ordinary carbonate for developing 
correctly exposed plate. The resulting negatives were infer: 
in every respect. Development was more prolonged, and ¢ 
plates were dirty and badly stained. 
In describing the plates as being st 
discriminate between a negative th 


means of an expt 


ained, it is necessary 
at is brown in consequence 
the composition of the developer not being favourable to 1 


production of a pure black tone, and one that is really staine 
In the former case, though the image may be very brown 
colour the shadows or clear portions may be fairly clear; 
the case of a plate that is stained by reason of a decompost 
developer, as in the case under consideration, it is the gelatir 
film that is stained. The image may be brown, but the clears 
portions of the plate will be a strong yellow. 

Although this stained and defective quality has alway 


Disulphite contains a large proportion of sulphurous acid, and 


resulted from the employment of such an inferior compound 
washing soda, it has never resulted from the use of a combine 
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ition of good crystal sodium carbonate and sodium sulphite. 
yetention of the good qualities of such a solution would 
to indicate that the deterioration only results when 
hate or other impurities are present when a solution ‘s 
ed. ‘ : 

though a solution of sodium sulphite alone will not retain 
ality, yet other work than development has demonstrated 
. in the combined sulphite and carbonate solution the 
ities of both sulphite and carbonate are fully retained. 
negatives were bleached in mercuric bromide for intensi- 
tion. After the usual washing one was treated with a freshly 
ad solution of sodium sulphite ; one with a similar solution 
i had been mixed three or four days; and one with a 
bined solution of sodium carbonate and sodium sulphite 
+ had been mixed at least ten days. This was the usual 
loping solution containing equal quantities of the two salts. 
sthree solutions applied to the bleached plates were approxi: 
fely equal in strength of sulphite. The plates treated with 
combined sulphite and carbonate and with the freshly m*xed 
shite solutions respectively were identical in colour grada- 
nand general quality after blackening. The operation pro- 
ded normally, and no difference was perceptible at any stage. 


The plate treated with the sulphite solution that had been mixed 
a few days previously would not blacken in the sulphate solution, 
and though the.strength was increased by adding more from the 
stock solution the result was the same. The sulphite was. 
quite inert so far as blackening the bleached plate was con- 
cerned ; it had entirely lost its power. The action of the com- 
bined solution formed a marked contrast. It was apparent 
that however little stability a plain solution of sodium sulphite- 
might possess the combined solution would retain the qualities. 
of the sulphite quite as fully as those of the carbonate. And a: 
long experience with the pyro and soda developer has confirmed 
the opin‘on that this applies equally to the developing qualities- 
of the mixed solution. 
A solution of pyro appears to be very stable if combined w th 
an acid sulphite, and a solution of sodium carbonate in com- 
binatior: with sodium sulphite equally so. These two usel 
together for developing produce negatives of good technicat 
quality and free from stain. It is, however, an essential quali- 
fication that materials of good quality be used, otherwise the 
solutions contain the elements of instability when mixed, andi 
can only produce negatives that are stained and defective. 
Henry W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. 


f is by no means an easy matter to review the show of the 
ther society: the critic’s feelings are kept too placid there. An 
fosphere of good behaviour, and even punctiliousness, pervades 
place, leaving no loop-hole for the righteous indignation, the 
rkedness, and the satirical scorn which the purple patches of 

These emotions add picturesqueness to a 
e Linked Ring has quite recently admitted 
it perhaps there fas been too much of the kind of thing that 
es tise to these emotions; but if that gentleman has thoughts of 
t house in order he should be disadvised ; firstly, because 


jSalon usually excite. 
tigue. One prop of t 


fe is not room for two exemplary photographic exhibitions in 
don, and secondly, because the administrative policy of the 


mks” is to be proved the right one by the same gentleman's 
‘o the present geen bay tree condition of the Salon, 
tically and financially viewed. Therefore are we in favour of 
fing things alone to develop along their respective lines. That 
“Royal” is developing is very apparent this year. Pictorial 
dtosraphy has never before been pushed so far towards that 
ail, attainable or not, at which point it will establish unshakeable 
fine arts. In pure decorative art, 
yever, the Salon has, so far, gone furthest. 


Some Striking Portraits. 
ference has already been made ‘to the portrait of “ Alvin 
igdon Coburn, Esq. (at the REPS) geet F. J. Mortimer is 
author of this highly characteristic work. It is extremely diffi- 
ft to get away from Mr. Coburn—if one wants to—in the two 
leries this year. He appears twice at both as subject matter ; 
id though, being a good “link,” he does not exhibit here, he 
es good that negation at the other place. Mr. Mortimer has 
him off delightfully. He stands invested with an air that is at 
“sufficiently quaint and amusing.” Boots and hat are blazing 
k, his trousers have a knife-edge crease, there is even a 
his coat; Nash or Brummel could not Lave 
i with more of the bon ton upon a cane. There is but one 
hronism about him, and that is his collar, which, alas! is 
Watdian. The perfect pink of a gentlemanly showman, he stands 
ore his own pictures, fearlessly proud to be identified with them. 
Bis all in all at the Salon, and he is alpha and omega at the 
yal, where his numbers are the first and the last in the pictorial 
Ww. Mr. E. 0. Hoppé sends the last, certainly a good thing, and 
Similar aspect; but it is too premeditated to possess the “go” 


“Mr. Mortimer’s snapshot, and that premeditation has resulted 


HE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY: 


in the lugubrious look upon the sitter’s face that has already beer 
pointed out. 

Several excellent portraits come from Mr. Furley Lewis, the best 
of which is, perhaps, that of “ Hubert Carter.” The unrestfulness of 
“Alessandro Moretti” spoils our pleasure in a fine work. The 
sitter, presumably a sculptor, holds a modelling-tool like a weapom 
in his clenched hand and has the alert watchfulness of a Nihilist. 
He seems to be crouching for a spring. The small bust im his hand 
might ‘be for identification of his victim. Hence, we do not think: 
it a happy portrait. Mr. W. D. Brodham’s “ Politician” is a work 
of much distinction; and the “Portrait of an Artist,” by Mr. 8: 
Holden (New York), is likewise worthy of note. We regret to find’ 
Mr. Dudley Hoyt (New York), who made a stir in past years, now: 
represented by one work only, and that a “Portrait,” a little lack= 
ing in the strong and masculine qualities he onee displayed. It is: 
very taking, nevertheless, and represents a lady dressed in a way) 
that reminds us of Sophia and the Tom Jones circle. 

Sig. Sciutto’s portrait of a lady and gentleman standing ought to) 
be mentioned for its strong and personal treatment: they look a: 
most notable pair. But for personality, the head of Professor: 
Brander Matthews will prove arresting, especially to those interested! 
in spelling reform. This is by Mr. Pirie Macdonald (New York)... 
who also sends “Louis Windmuller” a first-rate character study of 
an elderly smiling gentleman. “Louis Grier, Esq.,” is by Mr. 
Walter Thomas, who is to be congratulated upon it. Two very dis- 
tinguished ritratti come in the name of Sig. Ornano, from Genoa. 
The finest is something more than a portrait, however, for it depicts 
a young lady seated on a couch and leaning her head against its 
cushions with a sad introspective air that would be worthy of a 
more ambitious title. The delicacy and refinement of this beautiful 
little study will appeal to everybody. 

The same worker sends “La Catena 
of three dolorous medieval maidens. Tt is a flat and gloomy print > 
but perhaps the title holds reason for that fact. A deeper and 
more mysterious picture forms an illustration to one of the plays off 
M. Maeterlinck. The atmosphere of tragedy surrounding the details 
of this is so thick that only the initiated can pick anything out of 
it. The somewhat ambitious “Suppliant” of Mr. S. Elwin Neame 
would make a more successful appeal were it not for its title. 
There is little that is supplicatory in the convolutions of limb and; 
drapery of this handsome figure. It has a sense of style, and pro-~ 
mises well for Mr. Neame. Leighton and Dorothy Deane seem 
to have been his inspiration. Two genre subjects by Mr. Hoppé, 


di Tristezza,” a procession 
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to whom, by the way, both exhibitions are not a little indebted 
merit attention because of their unso: 
without being unphotographic. These are “ Visitors ” 
“Critic.” The right-hand visitor is not free e 
‘consciousness to make a 


and the critic similarly 
be, MS Aber Syms does w 
well in “Who Is It?” 
has heen handled in a masterly way. 


The Forbidden Duplicates, 
With dashing temerity, Mr. E. T. Holding, and perhaps half a 
‘dozen others, have flouted the ukase of the Linked Ring by sending 
here duplicates of their Salon prints. We must conclude that after all 
then there was not “ ample time” between the opening of each 
exhibition to prevent this grevious disobedience. We ourselves 
think it desirable that these replicas should have some variation. 
A modification in treatment, for instance, would be educational : 
‘say a gum print at one place and a platinum at the other. At pre- 
sent, the only variation in duplicate exhibits seems to be in the 


spelling of the sender’s name in the catalogue. Even that breaks 
tke monotony. 


Babes and SucHlings, 

Mr. Holding continues to do finer and finer work. We have 
already spoken in praise of his “Childhood.” The. demure and 
slightly vexed little « Kathleen” is a most taking study of young 
lite, wherein the management of the child’s han 


Holding’s work promises so much for the future. 
‘of manner implies wealth of matter. 
the posing of the youngsters an 
their expressions make up the 
not almost time that children 
floor in front of a camera? 


His very reticence 
In “The Nation’s Pictures” 
d their own commendable control of 
chief merit of the work. But is it 
had a rest from playing upon the 
They have been at it some years now. 
Mr. L. Fleckenstein’s little girl, a head and bust “ Portrait,” is a 


wondrous piece of lighting, and eloquent of the same infantile 
‘traits as is Mr. Holding’s “Kathleen.” As to “ The Pet Angora,” 
whilst we admit the charm of the turn of the cat’s head, and its 
interrogative and apprehensive expression, we think it too furry in 
texture, and do not see that the lady who nurses the animal need, 
have been made furry at all by Mr. Fleckenstein. M. Pierre 


Dubreuil occupies himself entirely with children this year. His 
“Petite Hollandaise” and “Four o’clock” 


outward curving line of leg, playing 
> and a sleeping babe upon its mother’s knee 
“Mother and Child.” Mrs. 


subject nicely treated also. 
From Miss Towgood come two delightful little Pieces. One is sweet 


and sunny, showing a young mother, or elder sister, seated at a 
‘window with a child who writes « The Letter” on a low stool. 
The other, “Ta Laveuse,” is a capital study of an old woman, full of 
‘humorous character: she amuses a child as she washes. Admirers of 
Mr. Inston’s work will be pleased with his “I don’t want to play 


in your garden.” They will find several other deserving child 
studies which we must leave unnoticed. 


Garrone and Duhrkoop. 


We come now to the work of Sig. Garrone, which makes a finer 
show here than at the Salon. His delightful and sunny “In Domo 
‘Quies” is a peasant interior reminding one of Van Ostade. It is 
pleasing at a glance, and grows upon one; looks well at a distance, 
and repays scrutiny. “The Dente Canino” is one of the high 
window series of which we spoke when reviewing the Salon. This 
time a little boy, whose breeches are quaintly tucked into his boots, 
sits open-mouthed upon the lap of his mother, who makes a dental 
examination. In “Raggio di Sole” an older boy stands up in the 
window corner enjoying the rays of the sun. Sig. Garrone sets a 
good example to many. His fine, straightforward prints are neither 


phisticated intent to be artistic 


good model—a fault that practice cures; 
seems herself apprehensive of criticism. | instinct with style. “ 


ell in his two subjects, and particularly | will both win admirers 
a lady upon a staircase, where a light effect 


» | Yespect they resembled t 


sents a lady examining 


wit, ladies in outdoor 


Mrs. Barton has som 


whether Miss K. Bing 
distinguished American 


been glad of fewer just 


stylish and strong. Esp 


the two girls with their 


single figure in profile of 
finger. Tho beauty of thi 
success of this. As a pict 


Messrs. E, B. Vignoles 
honours of “Whither?” 
the figure of a young 
place upon some rocks 


They are very tasteful 
“Visions” is quite in the 
little figure contemplating 
time,” on the other hand, 
of a musical nymph in 

managed, and is quite in 


merely claims to be. 


A happy selection with 
out Mr. R. S. Kaufman’s “ 
Near to this may be seen a 
& Sea-serpent seems to lay 
more pleasing selection is 


L. J. Steele sends two note 


murky nor washed-out; but at once rich and brilliant. In this 


“The Garden of Allah.” 


and Child,” a work of fine arrangement and ma 
His “ Profile,” a “ Gibson Girl,” is clever, too, 
thought that the Dutch craze had burnt itself out; but Mr. Ma 
revives it in “Brothers” and “Brothers and Sisters.” The 
being the more quaint and the 


“Winter Mist,” a landscape print of 
Peasant woman is washing clothes. 


Jackson, is a little too reminiscent of “ 
for some unknown Teason, do not lend 
play. “The Study,” sent by Herr D. Feledi (Budapest 
pleasing in its lines, although the head is com 
whole, the essays in the nude from Miss B. Joh: 


hose of Herr Diihrkoop, who is well rep 


in this gallery. His now familiar sofa scene is here, un 
and | doubtful name of “Twilight °—it seems to be broad dayligh 
nough from self- | doors. The “ Story Book” shows two girls reading. The 

little sorrowful in their bearing and expression; ‘but the - 


In the Kitchen” and “In the Exhi 
5 perhaps the latter particularly. Jj 
a folio that rests upon a very “ney 


stool. The subject is of a kind favoured upon the Contin 


up-to-date dress with interior backg 


“ After the Theatre,” a lady at half-length, has a charming ait 
regards us, in passing, with a sidelong inclination of the head 


Figures Clothed, 


e good heads, as well as her early 


“St. Catherine,” with which we have previously dealt. We 4 


ham ever saw the “Darker Drink’ 
a few years ago, or whether her 4 


is an unconscious coincidence, “ Watching and Waiting,” | 
C. A. Morgan, is marked in our catalogue as a good thing, “ 
the Gringo Came” exhibits the fact that a slight defect, s 
a trifling cast in an eye, may add something like a further f, 
tion to a face that is already beautiful. This charming head 
Miss Hana Robinson (California). 

Miss Jeanne E. Bennett (Baltimore) (who is Mrs. 
Salon), has’a large number of pictures here; but we shouk 


a 


a thought more distinguished. The 


all good, but only one can be called excellent, perhaps, anc 
is “Listening to the Lark.” Mr. Cavendish Morton is, as 


ecially do these qualities belong to ‘ 
sterly treat 
in its way. W 


ess like a poster, we prefer it, 
little brothers all in a row are both | 


and pretty. Miss Hanscom’s (California) pair of poetical st 
are unequal in merit. “Go from Me” is by far the finer, 
dark, but has quality and feeling. The other, “I Love Thee, 
misses fire, its pose being a little unhappy. Much nicer in 
respect is “ The Ring,” by Mr. J. Kauffman (Adelaide). Thig 


a lady who contemplates a ring upoi 
e sitter, in pose and features, secure 
ure, ib is without the charm of the aut 
delightful greys, where 


Figures Unclothed. 


and P. S. Greig share between them 


a very naked variety of the nude, gi 
man who seems uncomfortable and ov 


“A Study in Pose,” by Mr. Beri 
strong” men. Male figt 
themselves to graceful 
) is x 
monplace. On 
nson please us { 
Ty used as accessories to lands¢, 
style of M. Le Begue, with its charn 
its own reflection in a stream. “ Spr 
has the Puyo feeling. Here the plac 
a romantic sylvan glade is artistic 
accordance with valued traditions, — 


nude boy, by Miss Bennett, does not rise beyond “The Study ’ 


Landscape, 


very pleasant colour and quality ma 
Waterway” as a thing not to be miss 
misty picture by Mr, Underhill, wher 
its sinuous tail over a quay side. 

Mr. Oscar Hardee's “Bruges Canal,’ 


covetable print, less hackneyed than his “Ostend Harbour.” J 


worthy Oriental subiects, the finer bei 
This impressive work depicts a Jon 
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amel-tider upon a desert over which the last rays of sunset stream. 
Another pair of good things come from Mr. W. J. Clutterbuck, and 
e most distinguished of these is “Grandpére,” in reality a glitter- 
ing landscape. We like very much Mr. Hector Maclean’s 
‘Reticence of Nightfall,” and we could say the same of the well- 
sonsidered works of Mr. J. Gale, if it were not that he spoils his 
Phod compositions by sousing them in a brown sauce which robs 
them of light. In this matter his “ Upper Pool, London,” is least 
gpen to objection. The stately compositions of Mr. J. H. Gear 
and Mr. Greatbatch lose charm for us from the same cause. 
Were it not that “Twilight's Contemplative Hour,” by Mr. H. 
Stuart, is somewhat sharp in its contrasts, it would take its place 
im tho highest rank of homely landscape shown in these galleries. 
four pictures, by another Mr. Stuart (Charles F.), are attracting 
wusiderable attention; deservedly so, as we think. Those that 
lease us best are “Summer’s Noontide,” a river and trees well 
omposed, and “ Evening,” a fine open view with lengthening 
shadows and a capital effect of light in the sky. The light in the 
sky and water of Mr. Harold Moore’s “ Gravesend Reach” is like- 
ise the cause of great success. In his “ Winter Oats” he gives us 
no sky at all, a distinct disadvantage to a subject that everyone 
must associate with skies and open air. A similar indiscretion has 
been committed by Mr. Porterfield (Buffalo), whose “Sunrise on a 
Misty Morn” is printed in blue, a choice which cuts off all pictorial 
help from mental associations. It is otherwise unexceptionable. 
Mr. Mummery’s two works will uphold his reputation well. The 
general favourite seems to be “Evening in Winter,” a solemn and 
sweet river scene with fine trees and a good effect; but we are not 
whether there are not more artistic qualities still in the more 
free feeling of ‘The Dike Gate.” A very delightful view of “Old 
Shoreham,” backed by a splendid sky, ought to do much for the 
eputation of Mr. Colebrook. The print is beautifully mounted too. 
s “Water Meadows” is only a trifle less interesting. " Mr. W. 
Rawlings’s work, good as it is, does not seem to surpass previous 
forts of his. We are most taken with “The Wayside Inn ”—our 
weakness, perhaps—and its sun and thunder aspect. In the beautiful 
and dreamy “Venice” we feel that Mr. Alfred Marshall has per- 
itted too much foreground, if water can make foreground. The 
rizon must have been low to his eyes, if the photographer was in 
small boat. Perhaps the most romantic landscape in the show is 
he remarkable ““Nebeltag,” sent from Graz by Dr. Ledenig. It 
shows a pool glimmering through the naked stems of thin trees, 
; whole being softened and veiled in the vaporous beams of a 
inking sun of a foggy day. Other romantic things come from 
jenna, sent by Herr Pichier. We have already referred to “Der 
achter,” which our printers preferred to call “ Der Waihter” after 
a catalogue than follow our correction. In “Sonnenaufgang” we 
ave an impressive ceremony in which many models have played 
heir parts. Its only fault to us is the forcing of the light upon the 


priticipal figure, for this has the taint of staginess. “ Arkadien” is 
a stately landscape filled with tall trees which might be great 
aspens. Beneath the shade of these five boys (satyrs?) dance in a 
ring. The whole thing is much in the style of the best modern 
German painting. In fact, “San Vigilio” is Boecklin’s stupendous 
“Todteninsel” over again. The title of “Sonnenfunken” is 
thoroughly well carried out in the sparkling sunbeams that patch 
and bejewel the walls and vines of an Italian garden, where some 
people are lounging. Mr. J. M. Whitehead has been fortunate this 
year. His “Nightfall on the Moor” is, perhaps, the best of his 
works. There are few things here more beautifully true to nature, 
and it is perfectly composed. Mr. S. E. Wall’s “ November” is 
full of feeling; but we fear he has let his roadway come a little 
too dark for a November evening. A subject of river and barges 
has been well managed in Mr. E. Warner's hands, and another 
shipping subject, “The Port —Dawn,” is true to the effect claimed 
in its title, as observant early risers will bear out. We must com- 
mend the light and graceful “Pool at Oxshott,” by Mr. William 
Stevenson, and “The Medway at Rochester,” by Mr. Piddington. 
The latter is a capital subject, brightly treated in gum. “Mid 
Ocean” is, as its title implies, one of a new series by Mr. Mortimer. 
Hitherto his reputation has rested upon wave studies from the shore, 
but now he is amongst them, and gives well the broad, hazy, and. 
somewhat monotonous light that envelopes all upon mid-ocean. 

Why has Mr. Bushe-Fox scrawled the title of “ Winter Sunshine” 
across his first-class print? 

The same material is used both by Mr. H. Symes in “ Ebbing 
Tide” and by Mr. C. J. Reade in “Reflections.” The work is good 
in either case; but “Reflection” has the better selection. Snow, 
such as Hickemeyer has given us, and not less beautiful, appears in 
Mr. Sykes’s “ Winter.” Mr. Batkin gets a good deal of broad style 
into his cart and street corner composition, which he calls (with a 
bent for novelty) “Sunshine and Shade.” 

Colour. 

There are a few attempts at colour, but we are disposed to 
think that they are not greatly successful. In Dr. Ledenig’s 
“Blihende Baume” the colour certainly only hardens lines 
already hard, and is entirely without beauty or gradation. Much 
the same applies to Herr Feledi’s “Fischer's Arcade,” where the 
colour has only a cheapening effect. In the “Danish Landscape,” 
signed T. Miller, it is distinctly unpleasant. The pigment in these 
cases is arrived at by gum printing, which, like lithography, must 
be complex in method to be good. Against this we must say that 
where it is mechanically arrived at, as in the case of “Mr. Caven- 
dish Morton’s “Child of Egypt” and Mr. William Gills “Straw- 
berries,” is is undoubtedly more satisfying and more true, though 
perhaps not so “distinguished.” 

“[The review of the professional section of the exhibition will appear 


next week.] 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


] 
CONCLUDING NOTICE. 


Noteworthy Landscapes. 

HE receding planes of Mr. J. P. Hodgins’s cypress avenue almost 
make a picture of it; Ibut to call it “ Landscape” is to give it a mis- 
omer. Mr, Archibal Cochrane’s “ Lane in Brittany” is, on the other 
ind, a landscape so highly pictorial as not quite to avoid the charge 
conventionality. Its cloud—a leading feature—particularly 
etrays studio anxieties. Mr. Ward Muir’s landscapes are more 
Unsophisticated, but have less of the same pictorial feeling which, 
iter all, is not a common gift. We do not care for his “ Winter,” 
re refuse to receive white paper for snow. “The Pageant of the 
ky, however, appeals to us as a fine example of photographic land- 
ape proper, selected and carried through with evident appreciation 
ft the beauties of Nature. Its fine cloud and the low horizon 
evidence the fact that Mr. Muir knows what he wants and gets it. 
imilar praise is due to Mr. J. M. Whitehead for his very romantic 
Work “From the Cloudland.” How different is the aimless and 
oe “Nuit Imminente, Etude Japonaise” of Mr. E. 0. Hoppe! 
“he same gentleman’s “ Adagio” would be a first-rate little character 


study were the old musician of our grandfathers’ time, playing more 
and posing less. Another highly pictorial landscape is “Wash,” by 
Mr. W. J. Clutterbuck. It consists of sheep, shepherds, and trees 
beautifully composed and making a fine desion according to the 
prnciples of early British artists, of which principles photographers 
remain too much in ignorance. Mr. Clutterbuck has also a marine 
subject of fine design, called “In the Trades,” wherein a barque and 
its sail are disposed upon the most attractive lines. Of Mr. J. 
Dudley-Johnston’s pictures we like “An Impression—The River Med- 
lock,” because, at any rate, it is impressive ; and. his “In Normandy,” 
because it kas the rare and undefinable quality of an etching. 


Interportraiture, 


Mr. Reginald Craigie takes the likeness of Mr. Coburn; Baron A. 
de Meyer does the same; Mr. Frederick Hollyer takes Mr. Horsley 
Hinton; Mrs. Kasebier takes Mr. Alfred Stieglitz; and so they go on, 
a happy family, forging the indestructible links of a ring of friend- 
ship. As portraiture, all these works are distinctly good; but as 
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likenesses they dre a little baffing. But the recipients of these 
pretty courtesies do not look their respective gift Lorses in the mouth. 
Yet, to an outsider, it is not easy to recognise Mr. Coburn without 
a head covering. Baron de Meyer must have appreciated this fact 
when he rightly elected to give us the coat, etc., which “n this case 
makestheman. The early Victorian glamour that surrounds his sub- 
ject has had one drawback, however, for the Baron. It has called up 
association with certain ime-honoured civic functionaries whose 
livery has survived the date of its inception, and the result is that 
the Baron’s Mr. Coburn looks like a turncock. Mr. Craigie’s version 
has a touch of it, too, for it resembles those exemplary middle-aged 
artisans which in our youth used to point the mora 
tales of “The British Workman.” 
Horsley Hinton from Mr. Hollyer’s presentment, and remarking on 
this fact to the sitter himself, we were answered that perhaps we 
were not in the habit of seeing him in frock coat and “top” hat. 
So it is evident that the dictum of Bob Acres about clothes con- 
tinues to hold strongly in these days. 


We positively did not know Mr. 


A Designer of First Rank. 

With delight, pure and unalloyed, we contemplate the very dis- 
tinguished designs of Mr, F. Benedict Herzog. His 
Sculpture” gives complete satisfaction in the 
lines and the display of its light and shade. 
decorative than this work (except his other 
inthe domain of photography. The dr. 
out to the statuette of a lion—one of th 
animal sculptor, Barye—are disposed with grace, and treated with 
loving respect to the traditions of decorative art. The same applies 
to kis second work, “ Alas, poor Yorick!” which is of higher 
ambition, and entailed greater risk and difficulty. The titles are 
not happily chosen in either case. There is nothing at all of 
Yorick, except his dry skull, ina composition of three ladies—Ophelia 
and two waiting women. The real title and explanation is found 
in the quotation, tastefully lettered beneath the print :—* Now get 
you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, 
to this favour she must come.” What we see in the expressions of 
these three handsome women is the effect of this scr 
philosophy upon their minds The posing and acting of the three 
superlatively clever models who sat for this work reflects the highest 
possible praise upon them and the designer alike. Both these prints 
are small in size, but colossal in style and beauty. To the really 
artistic visitor they will be the real sensation, making kim draw in 


the breath, whereas at the calculated sensation he will but snort it 
out. 


“ Barye- 
arrangement of its 
Anything more purely 
) it is difficult to imagine 
aperies of the figure leaning 
€ masterpieces of the French 


ap of cruel 


Architectural Triumphs. 
In the field of architecture 


; pictorially presented, this exhibition 
4s remarkably strong. The fine 


st group of all is, perhaps, Mr. Arthur 
Marshall’s “ Venetian Pearl,” a view of the Maria della Salute bathed 
in the transfiguring vapours of a Sunny mist. His “Precious 
Stones” is good, too, but not quite so pictorial. Mr. Frederick 
H. Eyans delights us in -his usual way by using sunshine 


s and adorn the . 


as an illuminant of dark, put precious, corners rather than as a 
to add mystery. Mr. Marshall’s method is synthetical; Mr, By, 
analytical. His pictures, with their unconventional points of y 
taken at Mont St. Michel, Chartres, and in home y Norfolk, 
things to live with and poreover. A hasty glance doesnot revea 
their charms. In Mr. §. G. Kimber’s “Relic of the Past” and 
Cathedral Passage” we have keen sensations of the distance 
depth of architectural vistas and cavernous places. A viey 
“Lombard Street,” by Mr. Eustace Calland, is truly pictorial 
artistic. The best of Mr. Alex. Keighley’s works is, in our opin 
“The Bridge,” a fine snapshot of peasant women walking over 
Italian town bridge, mischievous boys on the flagstones in the cor 
and sails peeping over the cornice. His “Calle del Due 
Chioggia” is a good subject, with decorative and pictorial cla 
but it is rather monotonous in its tones. Germane to this sub 
is the splendid and humorous “Truants,” y Mr. P. G. R. Wri 
wherein two urchins are ‘being marched away by a peasant wor 
in the sunlit street of some Continental town. 

Shipping and the overwhelming structures of steel 
port of Liverpool and New York make up 
ribution. We think he might exercise a 
tion in his works for exhibition. It does not follow that becs 
e has done many fine things that any and every snapshot out 
che thousands he has taken are good enough for enlargement 
display. At any rate “The Prow” should have been eliminat 
We see nothing at all to recommend it. The reflection of rigging 
“Spider Webs” makes an entertaining subject; but only to th 
have not had years of that sort of thing in photographs. 
“The Rudder” the best, because it makes some claims for & 
sition, and shows a pleasing filtration of light into the recesses 
a world of ironwork. The whole of this group of pictures, howey 
is aggressive, with awkward, hard lines and staring black patel 
and we feel sure that in a year or two Mr. Coburn will turn fr 

etter work to these with something like guilty feelings. 4 
waterside piece that M. P. Dubreuil sends, called “Le Cygne,” 
quaint and good; ‘but there is much that is only silly in | 
“Pierrot Sleeping.” We like better Miss B. Spencer’s “In + 
Garden,” which has grace of line at least. Mr. E. T. Holdin 
“ Childhood ” is very pretty and deserving of notice. 

Amongst the exhibitors who have been allow: da quite disp 
portionate amount of space is Herr Heinrich Kiihn. We say s0, 1 
because his work is of insufficient excellence, but because it is all 
so similar in style that one or two examples would adequat 
represent it. We cannot mention any one particularly fine amon, 
his eight : they are all fine, though a little “precious” for preciosit 
sake; yet rich in tone, strong in conception, and sane in executic 
Of Baron de Meyer’s half-dozen we prefer the beautiful “M 


and iron in 
Mr. A. L. Coburn’s 
little more rigorous se 


Francis Koehler”; and of Mrs. Kiasebier’s five, the “ Josephin 
decidedly, because of its charm and quality. 

We ought not to conclude without a word of appreciation for t 
fine and true qualities of light in “Tate Afternoon,” a choice lar 
scape, by Mr. Charles Job. 


ON THE STABILITY 


°. 


OF VARIOUS ANILINE DYES 
AND THEIR BEHAVIOUR 


AS PRINTING INKS. 


——4§ 4 


A Paper in the “Chemiker Zeitung.” 


Soperementine my previously published work on this subject (see 
Eder and Valenta Leitriige zur Photocheime und Spectralanalyse ; (V. 
Tril, Vienna, 1904) I have, during the current year, examined a number 


of dyes made by the Farbwerke yorm Meister, Lucius and Bruning of | 


Hoechst, the Badische Anilin und Soda-Farik of Ludwigshafen, and 
LL. Cassella and Co., of Frankfort, and intended for making colour 
lakes. Whilst in previous years the aniline dyes mostly used for 
making lake colours gave brilliant hues, which were by no means 
stable to light, the efforts of the large firms are now to prepare dyes 
suitable for making lakes whick shall not onl~ be brilliant, but also 
stable to light, and answer in other respects 
of the lithographer, the collotype worker 


, and the half-tone printer, 
These products are met with cemmercia 


Ily under various names as 


to the requirements | with the same exposure. 


lakes, which are not very stable to light, but which are dazzliz 
in brilliancy. 

It is in any case of great interest to the inkmaker, as well . 
the printer, to know what are the qualities of the various dyes : 
printing inks, and, above all, to know their behaviour under the actic 
of light and air and their printing powers. As regards the stabilit 
of a printing ink to light, it is interesting to know how it behayi 
in various thicknesses, as there are many colours of excellent sha¢ 
and printing power, which, printed in thick films, are very stab 
to light; whilst in thin films are completely altered or bleache 
The result of using such colour in ai 
printing is that by exposure to light the pictures present a totall 
different appearance, as the delicate half-tones and middle tints at 
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leached or otherwise altered, whilst the deep tints remain the 
me. 
Making the Printing Plates. 
the process previously used (loc: cit) by me for testing the 
wering power and stability of the printing inks, only deeply 
inted surfaces were exposed. In order, however, to test the finer 
ts the process was altered, so that instead of one single deeply 
nted surface, four films of varying thickness were exposed. To 
ake these colour films a copper plate was used, on which were 
ur squares with 8cm. sides etched to various depths. These 
nares, when printed on a sheet of paper, gave four different thick- 
es of colour of varying intensity. The ratio of the colours was 
easured by a colorimeter, and the ratios found were 
:80: 50:10. The strongest film (I.) corresponds to the deep 
es, the middle films (II. and III.) correspond to the middle tones, 
d the thinnest film (IV.) to the most delicate tints of a picture. 
is printing plate, when printed in a copper-plate printing press, 
aye a chart which enabled one to study the action of light on 
colour of the inks by covering the half of each square with 
k paper. The dyes, which were so generously provided by the 
ve-named firms, were prepared as colour lakes, mostly according 
the formule worked out by the said firm, and with the minimum 
yarnish rubbed up into inks. With these inks pulls were 
tained on paper, free from wood pulp, and these were simul- 
neously exposed with the standard colour, alizarine red lake, to 


by black paper. 


the action of sunlight, half of each individual square being protected 
After the lapse of forty-eight or fifty-six days the 
tests were removed from the printing frames, and the loss in colour 
estimated by a colorimeter, and compared with the standard colour, 
which was taken as = 1000. The colorimeter used was Wolf's, which 
was fitted with a Zummer-Brodhun prism, as in my previous experi- 
ments. 


I found this to be more accurate than the one fitted by 


the makers, 


The Method 

The method of testing was as follows :—Under the lef 
the colorimeter, filled with water, was placed the unexposed square 
of colour; under the right tube was placed a piece of white 
unprinted copper-plate paper. 
a solution of a dye which exactly corresponded, as regards colour, 
with the printing ink to be tested, and then by running it out or 
the addition of concentrated dye solution, the two fie 
matched as regards intensity and colour. 
was filled with water up to the 100 division ; in place of the unexposed 
colour square the exposed square was placed under the 
and the solution run out of the right tube till absolute equality 
in colour intensity was obtained. 
sponding to the liquid run out gives the loss in colour, caused by 
the exposure, direct in percentages. 
in the following table :— 


The right tube was then fi 


of Testing. 
tube of 


led with 


ds were 
Finally, if necessary, it 


eft tube 
The number of divisions corre- 


The results obtained are given 


Red Dyes. 
Ratio of | Loss of Colour. _ Stability to 
0. Dye. Precipitation. Varnish Light—Alizarine Remarks. 
: Colour. Per Cent. Red Lake = 1,000 
| 
ae aaa ss om fi TG ie nVEe iy r : 

Alizarinrot..... MakerisitOnmul ayerrecccssceoceeverostert Zl 1,000 1,000 The standard colour lake. The other dyes 
Bluish in part 25 14 1,060 1,000 were exposed with this to sunlight, some 
BAS.F, for 48 and others 56 days. 

| 48 days’ exposure. 
| 66 days’ exposure. 

Pigmentscharlach 3B ........... Baryta lake on alumina hydrate 188} 25 16 1,000 = 875 Brilliant pure red, prints well and evenly. 
Azo dye. according to makers formula Is very stable, the delicate half-tones 
ML. and B. withstand the action of sunlight well, and 
Ger. Pat, 141,257—24,10.1902. only become slightly bluer, Exposure, 

‘ 56 days. 

Pigmentscharlach G...... ....:0.:| Like NO. 181 ssssesssseeseee oeeoteenes gs8 | FG 307 215 Behaves like No. 131 as regards printing 
ce aces a TASS Bho UL | but is less stable. The whites with both 
ML. and B, sorts are clean, Exposure, 56 days. 

8, Echtorange 0. ........s600 «| Baryta lake on alumina hydrate .... 8) re. 357 300 Brilliant orange red, prints well and 
‘Azo dye, v bleaches evenly without change of tint. 
MLL. and B, | Good stability. The whites remain clean. 
Ger, Pat.129,538—7.8.1901. | Exposure, 56 days. 

Perman Be ema eeee pric 2 2 ina hydrate 2: 9 82 277 170 Bluish red, prints well, bleaches equally in 
eee o Ea ae ie i light. Good stability in the deep and 
AGEA be is | middle tones, The lake requires very 

Beal | careful rubbing up with the varnish. The 
| whites are only slightly tinted. Ex- 
| posure, 56 days. 

BP Autolr Bs Pa 6 ina | 12 Over 208 _ Yellowish red, prints brilliantly, but in thin 
ae aetces nooo Atom ete : w ihe pe lupe | 100 films, the delicate half-tones, not very 

Sed hyarave pa: IDKep a | stable. Whites somewhat tinted. Ex- 
posure, 56 days. 

7 t - r F s one : 12 60 208 233 Very pure fiery red, prints well and suffers 
6, prumwollscharlach exthaedeee Dee Gy waters OO i883 no important eraaee Otcineminmlient! 
e Ranier red oil 30 ; precipitation Whites clean. Exposure, 56 days. 

with barium chloride solution 

(100 ; 500) | Yellowish red of great brilliancy, prints 

i, Permanentrot 4B yta lake on barium sulphate igs 20 98 125 143 well, gives pure whites, and in bleaching 

 Tepaees Baba esto Bares alumina hydrate, accord- the tint hardly alters. Exposure, 56 days. 

AGRA, ing to maker's formula . | Fiery yellowish ei jeune very well, 

= % z zs 58 | 20 44 125 318 bleaches evenly and slowly. The delicate 

; TAGkOt Bessesersseeeeen iszceveeuces | MPDBDY ta lake on CITT GEES uae e half-tones are stable. The lake only alters 
a pote according to maker 8 slightly in tint. The whites keep clean. 

| Gar cud ea ie | Exposure, 56 days. 

Pat. 128,456. 
ns 3 20 Over 125 — The fiery lake prints well, the whites keep 

0, Autolrot BI, etsseeet eeueeiesdenstcueeeeed AS NO. 185. <.cscccsseoe cascnenceseoserseree = 1:8 aN clean, but the delicate half-tones are very 

: Ba. ie | fugitive, Exposure, 56 days. 

ASE, 

4 i +3 } 7 Yellowish brilliant ‘red, prints well. The 

0. AstazinrotB ...... atyta lake on alumina hydrate 2S | OO MSO. 83 175 sun ‘§ : , ele 

Tie, | tne mone EE PGi MEKeuaioruls ’ | wats Heed, clean: Can be varnished, 
BASK a Ss | xposure, 56 days, 

hp; E : ; : | Over 83 — Yellowish red, the lake requires very divi- 

1, Pigmentrot Craaseomscencanneceny Barium sulphate and alumina eB | 100 sion by long rubbing with tne varnish if it 
Mes: hydrate is to print well. The whites keep clean. 

L. and B, Exposure, 56 days. 
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Red Dyes.—Continued. 


Ratio of |Loss of Colour. Stability to 
No. Dye. Precipitation. Varnish Light-Alizarine Remarks, 
- Colour. Per Cent. Red Lake = 1,000. 
Ts RVs 16 Iv. F , 
142. Pigmentrot B . PBN TAU 3. aacieec mactesis oes sc ee: 30 Over 8 Bluish red. The lake behaves like N 
Azo dye. 100 Exposure, 56 days. 
M.L. and B. 
143. Brilliant Lackrot B...................| Dye 100, H,0900, Turkishred oil110 | 2:3 48 Over 620° Yellowish red, prints well. ‘The colo 
Paste. Azo dye. (diluted with water to 100), 70 100 comes bluer in light, it is less sta 
ML, & B. Ba Cl, 10 p.c. sol. After boil- the delicate half-tones. The colou 
ing 300 alumina hydrate (10 p.c.) requires very fine rubbing with th 
added uish, Exposure, 56 days. 
144, Astazinrot @ extra... ... Baryta lake’ on alumina hydrate... Dahl 528 48 «166 Yellowish red, prints well. Whites 
B.AS.F. x No important change of colour in b 
ing, The dye is not very satisfa 
Exposure, 56 days. 
145, PigmenthordeauxN.........c0..0.] On baryta according to maker’s 1:3 66 Over 38 0Ci Violet red, prints very well. The 
Azo dye. formula 100 changes in light, particularly in the 
M.L. and B. tones, and hecomes yellowish, Exp 
56 days. 
146, Autolrot BLP... ce ceecccses SAS IN(O.MIS Zaseccs-cspsseees eet Lil 67 Over 38 — Bordeaux red colour lake, prints well 
In paste 20 per cent. ri 100 rubbed up finely with varnish. The 
-AS.F. cate half-tones bleach fairly quickly, 
middle tones become yellewish, 
posure, 56 days. 
147, EosinsiureL ........ Lead lake. The dye was dissolved 2:3 70 Over 30¢«C Extraordinarily brilliant bluish red, p 
(new) in soda solution, precipitated 100 very well, gives pure whites, and is | 
BLAS EF. with H,80,, the necessary stable than the ordinary rosine lakes, 
quantity of sugar of lead solu- the deep tints the prints show me 
tion added and boiled for 1 hour reflection. Exposure, 56 days, 
148. Permanentorange .......e.cc..cc00.., Baryta lake as No. 134.. 1883 70 Over G3) = Brilliant good printing orange red, 1 
20 dye. 100 1s some loss of brilliancy in the deep t 
AGFA in light, the delicate tints bleach f 
quickly. The whites are slightly tin 
Exposure, 56 days, 
149, Pigmentorange RB ......cccceeee| AS TOLIN Owl aber ener te een 1:3 75 92 27 130 Brilliant orange red, prints well and eve 
Azo dye. if rubbed up very fine with the vari 
ML. and B. Whites clean. Exposure, 48 days, 
150. Azo dye from Nitro-aniline- Baryta lake on alumina hydrate, 1:2 78 Over SPs Orange red lake, prints well. Whitescl 
sulphonic acid and B- according to maker's formula 100 The colour alters in light, especiall 
naphthol, the half tones and becomes yello 
BASF, Exposure, 56 days, 
151. Litholrot G G@........0.ccec0-ceseeeesee The dye paste was mixed with 2:3 84 Over 29 — Bright yellowish red, prints well, 
B.A.S.F, nine times the quantity of 100 whites were slightly tinted. The co 
alumina hydrate (4 p.c.) in the deep tones becomes yellowe1 
light. he delicate tints bleach fs 
quickly. Exposure, 56 days. 
152, Litholrot GG weer | AS with 151, only there was also 2:3 84 Over 290 — Behaviour as No. 151. Whites clea 
BASF, 20 p.c. of the weight of the 100 Exposure, 56 days. 
paste of BaCl, added 
153, Litholrot RB ............0008 Remnccirnceses PAISUNO st] D2racessentevee senate ee 2:3 90 Over 27 = Bright bluish red, prints well. The col 
B.A.S.F, 100 becomes yellower in light. The wh 
were fairly clean. Exposure, 56 day: 
164) Brillantearmingl sss 6 ce Baryta lake on barium sulphate....., 2:3 92 Over 7 — Fiery red, prints well. The colour alter: 
BA.S.F. 100 light and becomes yellower. ‘The whi 
ave fairly tinted. Exposure, 56 days, 
155. LackrotC .. Baryta lake on alumina hydrate...... iL gab 93 Over 27 = Fiery yellowish red, prints well, is howe 
Azo dye in pai 100 very fugitive as regards the middle a 
M.L. and B. delicate _half-tones, Whites fain 
tinted. Exposure, 56 days. 
156s irtholroti y0.....ccescveces | As No. 158, but instead of BaCl, 2:3 94 Over 26 Very fiery red, bluish, the colour does 1} 
B.A.S.F, sugar of lead solution was 100 change in light, but the middle g 
added lighter tones bleach. Exposure, 56 da 
157. Litholrot R x As No. 153 but CaCl, used instead R283 95 Over 6 Behaves like 156, but the colour alters 
BASF, of BaCl, 100 light and becomes yellower. Whi 
: pure. Exposure, 56 days, 
158. Pigmentpurpur A.......... ....6.6-. As No. 149 SS) 95 Over 26 Brilliant deep bluish red, prints well bh 
Azo dye. 100 is fugitive. The half-tones bleach o 
M.L, and B. completely, Whites slightly tint 
Exposure, 56 days. 
159. Litholrot R Dye mixed with ten times the 16383 96 Over 26 _ Fiery bluish red, prints well, is howey 
BASF, quantity alumina hydrate 100 fugitive. ‘The middle and delicate ha 
paste (4 p.c.) tones bleach quickly. The deep ton 
keep better, the colour alters slightly 
bleaching. Exposure, 56 days. 
Yellow Dyes, 
160 Alizaringelb5 @ \.... sees | As alumina lake and then boiled 283 2 50 1,000 240 Rather brownish yellow. The middle ton 
BASF, with addition of Turkish red oil III. and IV, are purer; the colo 
becomes browner in light. Prints wel 
Whites clean. Exposure, 48 days. 
161, Pigmentechtgelb G .. Baryta lake on alumina hydrate ...... a8 63 2 49 1,000 245 Brilliant yellow, the brightest tones almo' 
Azo dye, citron yellow, middle pure golden yelloy 
M.L, and B. Prints very well. The colour does n 
change in light. Probably suitable f 


three colour work. Exposure, 48 days. 
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Yellow Dyes.—Continued. 


| 
| pian: | Ratio of |Loss of Colour., _ Stability to 
No. Dye. recipitation, | Varnish | Light—Alizarine Remarks. 
| Colour. Per Cent. Red Lake = 1,000. 
462. Pigmentechtgelb R.........6....06 INS INTO) THEY csp cnnnrecinotecss sancpabosoencnred L Ve I IV, Rather dull yellow. — Prints well. The 
Azo dye. 3 2:3 16 48 123 250 colour changes slightly in light, becoming 
ML. and B, browner. Whites pure. Exposure, 48 days. 
463. Pigmentchromgelb L ABN OM4O/ iauecss ree eee Somewhat brownish yellow. In light the 
Azo dye. 233 18 66 hb me Ey colour does not alter. Prints well. 
M.L, and B. Whites pure. Exposure, 48 days. 
064. Pigmentchlorin GG .................., As No. 149 ... | Brilliant, slightly greenish yellow. Turns 
M.L, and B. 138 20 450 100 =. 240 browner in light. Prints well. Whites 
clean. Exposure, 48 days. 
165, Flavazin 3 GL. -»| Baryta lake on alumina hydrate..... Golden yellow, prints well, Whites clean. 
MLL, and B. 1:3 35 60 57 200 The colour only alters slightly in light, 
Exposure, 48 days. 
65, Mlavazin 3GL .......ccccc.esvesecces oo Alumina tin lake on alumina Brownish yellow. Exposure, 48 days. 
M.L, and B. hydrate 98} 52 75 i 38 160 
| 
Blue and Violet Dyes, 
167. Indanthren Bo itecesstsseeee{ Dye rubbed up direct with alumina | 253 0 0 { Over Over Tegethoff blue, prints very well, and does 
BASE, paste {| 2,000 12,060 not alter in light. The printing ink is of 
| extraordinary great stability to light. 
| | Exposure, 48 days. 
M63, ATK ANDOU ose eesesseeeeres seeees Rubbed up direct with the varnish | 2:3 Tin Sls al 236 «148 | The blue dye is intended as an addition to 
For printing in | | | black inks to make them bluer. Rubbed 
; ASE | | | up by itself with varnish it gives tinted 
| | whites. Exposure, 48 days. 
; «a 2 | | 
16), Oxaminblau GN «| Rubbed up with alumina hydrate Ree 7 67 | 286 210 | Greyish blue colour, prints well, alters 
ASF | paste and CuSO, added | | slightly in light (darker in the deep 
| | tones). Exposure, 48 days. 
G Lanacylviolet 3 B EaotophonNAeOoROoSSS: | Baryta lake on alumina hydrate ip 8} | 14 46 | 143 260 Fiery violet, prints well, becomes slightly 
Cassella, and baryta according to maker's | | redder in light. Exposure, 48 days. 
formula | | 
zr Oxaminkupferblau RR wi........| AS NO. 16Q...ccccecesecoceceyeercescessse cece 2:3 16 4) | 125 300 | Blue violet colour, becomes redder in the 
ae ayes | | light. Exposure, 48 days. 
ap. Iniinedialreinblat CONE < ccnweon EG lake on alumina hydrate | 1:3 5064 | 40 188 pesutital fiery bing (ultramarine), Sores 
: ye and baryta well. The colour changes in light and 
Cassella | According to maker’s formula becomes grey blue. Exposure, 48 days, 
173. Viktoriablau GN occ With Tamarin and tartar emetic on 1:3 86 Over | 23 - | Pure very fiery blue, prints well, is fugitive, 
BASE, alumina hydrate 100 and the colour alters, Exposure, 48 days. 
Mis, Stureviolett P W Sate aetey Peace Baryta lake on barium sulphate... | 1:30 90 Over 2 — | Fiery blue (Kaiser blue), rather fugitive, 
ASF. 100 bleaches quickly with change of colour. 
| Exposure, 48 days. c 
7 } ! i 
Green Dyes. 
M5, Lichtgriin § L .. Baryta lake on barium sulphate.....| 1:3 92 Over 22 = Fiery green, the colour alters quickly in 
3 a 
BASE, 100 light, and is especially fugitive in the half- 
tones. Exposure, 48 days, 
M76. Lackgriin BW oe. cece coecee Baryta lake on alumina hydrate 1:3 95 Over 21 = Brilliant blueish green, but the colour 
y) y' 
B.A.S F, 100 changes quickly, and completely bleaches 
in the half-tones. Exposure, 48 days. 


As regards the preparation of the colour lakes in the above table, 
it should be noted that most of the dyes were precipitated as 
baryta and alumina lakes, some with lime or tin salt. Dyes, such 
48 pigmentchlorin GG, pigmentchromgelb, pigmentorange, pigment- 
tot, and pigmentbordeau, which do not contain any salt-forming 
stoup, were mixed, like litholrot, with water and the medium, with 
ot without the addition of salts Ba Cly Ca Clg, etc.). Viktoriblau 
Was precipitated with tannin and tartar emetic in the usual way. 

_ As will be seen from the above table, there is a fairly large per- 
centage amongst the dyes tested, which are sufficiently stable to 
light to satisfy the requirements of a good printing ink. Individual 
dyes even give strikingly stable colour lakes, such as pigmentschar- 
lach 3B of the firm Farbwerke Meister, Lucius, and Bruning. This 
dye, which is prepared by diazotising o-amidobenzoic acid and 
cupelled with 8-naphthol-3-6-disulphonic acid only gives pure red 
lakes of considerable stability to light in the deep as well as the 
delicate tints if the carboxyl group takes part in the lake formation, 
whilst with subsequent treatement of the dye solution mixed with 
lumina paste or aluminium sulphate with barium chloride, yellowish 
lakes of little stability are formed. It is also an interesting fact 


hat pigmentscharlach G (o-amidobenzoc acid, diazotised + 8 -naph- 
01-6-sulphonic acid) gives very good yelfowish lakes, but which 


re still less stable, 


Of the three red dyes, permanentrot 6B, 4B, | 


and permanentorange, the first gives a blueish red lake of good 
stability, which gives good varnishing brilliant printing inks for 
artistic work. A dye which gives a very fiery red colour lake, 
which could be used with advantage for the printing of advertise- 
ments, is “ Baumwollschlarlach extra,” made by the Bardische Anilin 
und Soda-Fabrik, and it is, like the previous one, an azo-dye 
(amidoazabenzol + 8-naphtholdisulphonic ‘acid. “Eosinsaure Ih 
neu,” made by the same firm, is also worth notice, as if precipitated 
as prescribed by the makers, gives an extraordinarily fiery blueish 
colour lake, which is not, indeed, very stable, but is considered 
more so than the other eosine lakes previously tested by me. Of 
the yellow dyes, alizarinegelb lake and the pigmentechtgelb G@ are 
very stable. The latter dye (p-sulphobenzoic acid diazotised + 
phenylmethylpyrazolon) gives, when precipitated, according to the 
maker’s directions, a more stable product than pigmentechtgelb R 
(2-Toluidine-5-sulphonic acid diazotised +-phenylmethylpyrazolon). 
It is well known that Indanthreublau is one of the most light 
stable dyes that we have. To make the lake Indanthreu Sis 
rubbed up as fine as possible with the necessary medium. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not possible to obtain a fiery blue; in order to 
obtain a brilliant printing ink the dye should be precipitated from 
its solution on the medium. My experiments in this direction 
induce one to hope for this, and further results will be given. 
E. VALENTA, 
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Patent Dews. 


———— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

‘The following applications ‘for patents were made’ between 

September 10 and 15:— 

Cammras.—No. 20,142. Improvements in photographic cameras. 
Fabrik Photograpkische Apparate auf Aktien vorm R. 
Huettig and, Sohn, Germany. 

Printing Framr.—No. 20,174. Improved photographic printing 
frame for bromides or. gaslight cut papers and postcards. 
Joseph Arthur Wilby, 11, Strawberry Lane, Armley, Leeds. 

Gun-Form Cameras.—No. 20,350. Improvements in gun-form 
photographic cameras. Emma Ella Crankshaw, 9, Tempest 
Hay, Liverpool. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price Sd. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Squrercrrs.—No. 14,863, 1906. The invention consists in a new form 
of squeegee, which is constructed with handle with dovetail or 
other enlarged groove having rounded edges and a rubber 
blade with beaded edge of corresponding shape, but larger 
dimensions. The latter is inserted in the groove by stretching 
out the rubber until of less size and then sliding the handle 


over it, the blade securing itself, unaided by glue or screws, on 
assuming its normal condition. Three suggested forms of the 
squeegee are shown. H is the rubber strip and B a strengthen- 
ing piece. The handle may be made in one piece. The 
Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Limited, Altrincham, 
George Arthur Pickard and Frank Slinger. 

Firm anp Pirate CHANGERS AND DrveLoprers.—No. 17,553, 1905. 
The specification describes mechanism for the transference (in 
daylight) of plates ov films from an exposing chamber in the 
éamera to 4 chamier for development and fixation on the spot 
or for subsequent development in a dark-room. The apparatus 

“may be adapted to any construction of camera. If of the 
magazine pattern the carriers or sheaths must be open at one 
edge or side, and in the top part or side of the camera facing 
the open edges of the carriers is a slot so adjusted as regards 
position that this slot exactly corresponds with the position of 
one carrier, preferably that carrier standing up foremost in the 
camera, or opposite the lens, the slot being provided with a 
door or shutter opened or closed on the inside. The slot may 
be disposed laterally on the front, rear, or in the side in case 
it is desirable or only possible to transfer the plate together with 
its carrier after it has fallen. The plate receptacle may be con- 
nected or disconnected with the slot by means of a sliding piece, 
or spring attachment, so that a plate may bbe passed”to or from 
the camera. William Fraser Claughton Kelly, 22, Winchendon 
Road, Fulham, and John Arthur Bentham, 51, Claverton Street, 
London. 

Winvine Paper Rotis.—No. 4,697, 1906. The invention is intended 
to apply to photographic rotary printing machines, and relates 
to the securing of the paper web to the winding reel. In place 
of a ribbon attached to the cross-bars of the reel and to a 
lever clamp which grips the end of the paper, two lateral cords, 
a, b, or like flexible means, are employed, connected to the ends 


of one of the cross-bars, c, of the reel, the clamping-bar, d, 
to two clips, e #7. This latter connection is detachable, swiy 
hooks, or similar means, being used to connect the gripp 
means to the cords. By this arrangement, in case of need, - 


gripping means may be detached from the paper web, and 
drawn out laterally, and then fixed to the two ends of the ¥ 
which is to be further wound up. George Bluen, 130, Leipzig 
strasse, Berlin. 

Numperine Necatives.—No. 20,787. The invention is an apparat 
for numbering a negative at the time of exposure, and unkno1 
to the sitter, and consists in arranging a carrier for « 
secutively numbered cards, in such a way that on a plate bei 
exposed the carrier moves the number up against the plate, 
that the repective number is produced on the plate wh 
developed. Howard Cumming Hitchmough and Harry Char 
Moore, 101 and 103, Dale Street, Liverpool. 

Storacr Box.—No. 20,204, 1905. The box is intended for ¢ 
storage of sensitive paper and plates, and is constructed, as sho" 
in the figure, so that the upper case a forms the lid of the lov 


case b, there being a double hinge permitting the lid d of a to” 
raised on the case-form lid of . Charles Hdward Dodsle 
47, Shrewsbury Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


The following complete specification is open to public inspecti 
before acceptance, unter the Patents Act, 1901 :— 
PxHorograPHy.—No. 14,072, 1906. Ippers. 

a 

Worruine Camera Club.—The second annual open exhtbition 

the above club is fixed for February 25, 26, 27, and 28, 1907. Entri 


close on Saturday, February 16. The secretary is Edmund F. ] 
Crouch, 11, South Street, Worthing. 
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Dew Apparatus, §c. 


fercury- Vapour Lamps. Made by Schott and Genossen, Jena. Sold 
by Isenthal and Co., 85, Mortimer Street, London, W. 
The introduction of the mercury vapour lamp last year attracted 
a good deal of attention at the time, and photographers were fully 
formed of its possibilities by the series of articles from the pen of 
a William Gamble, which appeared in our columns, and are quoted 
in an abridged form in the current Atmanac., From America, the 
mntry of the first manufacture of the lamp, came the first records 
f its behaviour in the photographic studio, and that clever photo- 
grapher in New York, Mr. Pirie Macdonald, was among the first to 


ive it his unqualified approval and to affirm its capability to respond 
all the needs of a photographer having his studio in the heart of a 
feat city. Since that time considerable experiment has been made 
o construction of the lamps, and as one result thereof we have 
8 Issue of a new lamp of this type from the celebrated glass works 
Schott and Genossen, at Jena, the factory, as most of our readers 
ow, which supplies the raw materials to the optical firm of Carl 
ss, The new mercury-vapour lamp is the outcome in the first 
eC of the application by the Schott firm of the new glass re- 
tly invented by them, and transparent to ultra-violet light. The 
fcury light being extremely rich in these rays, it is naturally 
Stable to transmit as large a proportion of them as possible, even 
though at present the lenses of ordinary photographic objectives 
4 lot transparent to a large proportion of these ultra-violet rays. 
ie the property of the new material of the tubes will be appre- 
__. 2 process work—for which the lamps are, of course, suitable— 
ae as certin new lenses, e.g., the “ Actinolux,” of “Messrs. 
» Watson and Sons, transmit the ultra-violet rays. However, our 


present interest is in the capabilities of the lamps for ordinary pro- 
fessional portraiture, and of that we are able to speak in very high 
terms. The most suitable equipment for a studio is a battery of 
three tubes, either 18 or 26 inches, supported on a standard which, 
with other mechanical accessories, is made in the Schott factory, 
and thus obtains the guarantee of first-class workmanship. Four of 
the 18-inch lamps can be worked off a 220-volt circuit (direct current) 
at a consumption of current of from 24 to 5 ampéres. The mounting 
of the lamps is such that they can be separated or withdrawn from 
each other as may be desired, thus permitting the photographer to 
diffuse or concentrate his light source in a precise manner and with 
the certainty of repeating the conditions at any future time. The 
price of the “L” pattern standard, as shown in the figure, is £8 10s. 
for two or three lamps, the lamps themselves costing from £1 to £1 5s. 
each. The whole construction of the outfit is workmanlike in the 
extreme, and the complete apparatus occupies but little space in a 
studio and is not in any way an unsightly erection. A special type 
of lamp standard is supplied, to which several ordinary incandescent 
lamps are attached, in order to counteract the characteristic effect 
of the mercury light. This they do quite effectually by providing 
the necessary red rays. The apparatus can be seen at Messrs. Isen- 
thal’s establishment in Mortimer 8 reet, near to Regent Circus. 

A new mercury-vapour lamp is being placed on the market by 
Messrs. O. Sichel and Co., of Bunhill Row. It is being shown by 
Messrs. Sichel at the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition, in a 
form for printing purposes. We shall give further particulars of the 
lamp in a later issue. 
The Schroeder Studio Flashlight Apparatus. 

Schroeder, Brandenburga Havel, Germany. 

When we visited the studio of Herr Dithrkoop in Hamburg some 
months ago we saw in use a portable fiashlamp, of which Herr 
Diihrkoop informed us very‘ considerable and effective use was 
made by him, both in the studio and for “at home” work. We have 
since learned that the lamp in question is the invention of Herr 
Schroeder, a professional photographer of Brandenburga, by whom 
it is now placed upon the English market through the houses: dealing 
with professional photographers. Herr Schroeder has shown us 
a number of collodion prints of the very highest technical quality, 
In 


Sold by Friedrich 


made with his lamp, in the studio and in his sitters’ houses. 
most cases the magnesium light alone was used, but Herr Schroeder 
is a strong supporter of the Puyo idea of employing daylight as an 


auxiliary to the flash or vice versa, and by this method kas obtained 
results which could not have been obtained by either source of light 
used alone. The lamp consists of a combustion chamber of fabric, 
which encloses the smoke. The powder is placed upon an ignition 
plate, which forms ‘the top of a small box containing the battery and 
magnetic apparatus which actuate the percussion cap igniter. The 
electrical connection permits of the ignition of the powder instan- 
taneously, not only by itself—the lens being left open—but also at the 
same moment as the shutter of the camera; the one release actuates 
both at the same moment. Further, the shutter can be opened and 
an exposure be given by daylight of sufficient length to provide any 
softening effect which may be desired, and on pressing the button 
the flash is made and the shutter immediately closed. The mechanism 
thus provides for all practical requirements, and it says much for the 
apparatus that it is 'the outcome of Herr Schroeder’s own professional 
work, The price of the whole outfit (which may be carried by the 
photographer) is six guineas. 
Christmas Motto Mounts. 
Ierdon, W. 

Anyone who may have nur3ed the delusion thet a few fine days 
might still be enjoyed before the winter sets in will receive a mild 
shock by hearing that Messrs. Marien are issuing catalogues and 
samples of their series of Christmas mounts. We hope, however, 
that the circumstance is an instance of their foresight and enterprise 
rather than of the immediate decline of the year. Certainly they 
are the first of the mount publishers to apprise us of their new 
designs and issues for the approaching Christmas trade. The list 
is a long one, running to twelve quarto pages, and we have some 
difficulty in preventing ourselves from exceeding the limits of space 
in selecting a few cards for special mention and approval. L 152 
and L 75 are two cards we like. They take the postcard size of 
print, and are neatly made in an “impressed” card, with deckle 


Sold by Marion and Co., 23, Soho Square, 


* 
‘ 
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edges and a lettered motto. IL 54a is another neat s yle, in board of 
imitation canvas. L 54b is a single folding card, in imitation grey 
canvas, with green seal, whilst L 88 provides space for two 13in. 
circle prints, and bears the motto, “A Happy Christmas, and Look 
Forward to Many More.” Messrs. Marion's list and sample packets 
(the latter 2s. and 5s.) may now be obtained. 


A new issue of the Barnet orthe plates reaches us from Messrs. 
Elliott and Sons, Barnet, by whom increased rapidity has been 
imparted to the emulsion, an improvement: to the plate, which should 
be appreciated during the autumn and winter season. We have found 
the plates capable of giving excellent results from a variety of outdoor 
subjects, including a range of autumn browns. The plates should 


be fully developed—the point is one on which the makers lay special | 


attention—and if this is done the gradation of subjects in which strong 
colouring occurs is a kind which indicates the possession of excellent 
orthochromatic prog erties. 


ee’ 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


Messrs. Harriveron Bros., 4, Oliver’s Yard, City Road, London, 
E.C., send us their latest wholesale list of photographic chemicals. 


Dew Books. 


oe 


Sir Benjamin Stone’s Pictures—Records of National Life and History, 
Vol. I. and II. (London: Cassell and Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. each). 


These two collections of photographs by the President of the 
National Photographic Record Association must represent a very 
small fraction of the photographic work which Sir Benjamin Stone 
has prosecuted in season and out of season whenever the opportunity 
afforded. Yet the subject matter of the volumes, “ Parliamentary 
Scenes and Portraits” (Vol. I.), and “ English Festivals, Ceremonies, 
and Customs” (Vol. II.), could hardly have been more widely chosen 
with the object of interesting the public. The scenes and characters 
upon the stage at Westminster—he the performance comedy or farce— 
hold the public mind, and Sir Benjamin Stone’s very factual ful!- 
length portraits of members of the House, posed on the Terrace, with 
the full light of the river beating on them, are more interesting than 
many presentments of these gentlemen made in a studio. “It is,” 
as Mr. Michael MacDonagh ironically writes in an introduction, 
“the real man, with all kis natural perfections crowding thick upon 
him, that we see.” The second yolume presents records of a large 
number of the fairs and festivals which still survive—chiefly in the 
rural districts of England—from the most ancient times. Sir Ben- 
jamin Stone, and those who have helped him, should receive the 
thanks of all who value the preservation of our characteristic cus- 
toms and festivals, some of which take place only once or twice in a 
lifetime. 

Each photograph is accompanied with a few words of explanation 
or comment, and the volumes thus become a source of continual enter- 
tainment in leisure hours. It is to be hoped that they will also 
stimulate the photographic record which the survey associations 
systematically, and n any individuals and societies, are carrying out. 

eee 


Aw international lantern-slide competition will be held by the 
Association Belgé de Photographie, Brussels. It closes October 15, 
and slides competing for the three prizes should reach the Palais du 
Midi on or before that date. The slides will be judged by arc 
light. The Belgian Society are also holding a competition for 
stereoscopic transparencies. 


Puorto.-Srcrsston Exhibitions—The second series of exhibitions 
at the Little Galleries, 291, Fifth Avenue, New York, will begin 
November 1. The first exhibition is to be devoted entirely to 
members’ work. Every member has the privilege of having at least 
one print hung. It is pteferred that prints be unframed, but 
mounted on mounts 14 by 22 inches; these conditions are not com- 
pulsory. This exhibition will be followed by monthly exhibitions 
of American and foreign work. 


( 


Dectings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sept. Name of Society. Subject. 


-| Hull Photographic Society ..... Outing to Paull, 


Southavsocon Camera Club ..... Slide Criticism Competition. 
| A “Composition and Effect in Pict 
| South London Photo. Societ: Photography.” G. J. T, Walfo 
Luton Camera Club .| “Lantern Slide Making.” 

ree Pk Me i “The Optical Lantern, and Hoy 
.| Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph, Soc. .. { Work It.” Mr. C. Roberts. 
.| Lancaster Photo. Society ....... Members’ Lantern Night. 

ry “On Mounting Photographs 
Manchsster Amat. Photo. Soc { Exhibition Purposes.” 
Woodford Photo. Society ...... Affiliation 1906 Prize Slides. i 

We Annual Supper at the Hotel Bolo 

eed Ero rE LOLON AsO) | pao AGerrariistcet AW Mate 
Hull Photographic Society ...| General Meeting. 


Rom op po ee eet 


Tue Bristor PHorograpaic Crus held a most successful din 
at the Royal Hotel last week, the function being intended a: 
preliminary to the big open exhibition which the club has organi 
for October 6. A pleasing incident of the evening was the pres 
tation of an aneroid barometer to the late hon. secretary, ] 
W. W. Smith, as a mark of the members’ appreciation of 
services. Mr, M. B. Fowler, F.C.S., presided. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence 


——— 


A Bocus Canvasser. — Frederick George Hardy, School Stre 
Tirphil, pleaded guilty at Merthyr Police Court last week to t 
charges of obtaining money, falsely representing himself to be 
agent of Messrs. A. and G. Taylor, photographers, Cardiff. In « 
case the prisoner obtained from Elizabeth Jones, wife of the landl 
of the Mount Pleasant Ina, Vochriw, and in the other case he obtait 
half a crown from Mary Ann Kinsey, a servant at the inn. Priso: 
was in Messrs. Taylors’ employment for a month, about three ye 
ago, but since then he has had no connection with the firm, a 
had no authority to do any business on their behalf, He was sent 
gaol for two months 


NEW COMPANIES. 


Sranpiry, Bencuer, anp Mason.—This company has been reg 
tered with a capital of £6,000 in £1 shares (2,000 preference) 
carry on the business of wholesale and retail chemists, mat 
facturers of surgical, photographic, and scientific apparatus, a 
to adopt agreements with S. Belcher and E. D, Mason. The st 
scribers are:—S. Belcher, E. D. Mason, E. K. Mason, Mrs. A. 
Belcher, E. R. Mason, W. E. Belcher, Mrs. E. Belcher. 


G. J. Kirxop, Lyrp., has just been registered with a capital 
£500 in £1 shares (250 Pref.), to carry on the business of chemis 
makers of photographic, optical, and other apparatus, and materia 
etc. The subscribers are: A. A. Thomson, Moray Cottage, Muss 
burgh, N.B.. corn werchent; A. Watson, Cloth Market, Newcast 
on-Tyne, merchant; W. Tiffin,. 127, Northumberland Street, Ne 
castle-on-Tyne, baker’s manager; J. Reid, Spring Bank, Ryton, ( 
Durham, gentleman; R. Aitken, 35, Coniston Drive, Edinburg 
accountant; J. Scott, Brunswick Street, Edinburgh, accountar 
A. Cunningham, c/o Raines, Clark, and Co., Leith Walk, Edinburg 
bookkeeper. No initial public issue. The number of directors 
not to be less than two, nor more than three. The first are A. 
Thomas, A. Watson, and W. Tiffin. Qualification, five shar 
Remuneration as fixed by the company. G. J. Kirkup is the secreta 


and manager. Registered office : 9, Westmorland Road, Newcast 
on-Tyne. 4 
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Correspondence, 


2¢ Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


4° We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by eur correspondents, 
phi Lg ieus 


4 HINT TO REFLEX CAMERA MANUFACTURERS. 
| To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Having searched the pages of the “Almanac” in 
yain for my ideal reflex camera, I make bold to offer a suggestion 
for the improvement of this most valuable of all types of hand 
cameras, which, if added to the splendid instruments made by the 
Jeading manufacturers, would not only add enormously to their 
ficiency, but would render them all that the most exacting could 
desire. One finds plenty of such cameras with long extension, 
gevolving back, and rising front, all of which movements are 
indispensable, and some have in addition a side-sliding movement 
which is quite a superfluous and unnecessary complication on such 
cameras, being indeed seldom, if ever, needed on any reversible 
pack camera at all, except, perhaps, for copying; but one looks in 
yain for a reflex with a swing back. The probable reason for this 
jsthat this movement may be impossible to incorporate in a camera 
of this type; at least during six years I have given careful thought 
to the subjest, and I have failed myself to design a swing back and 
focussing glass that would move in unison. 

But at the very outset of my experiments a way of solving the 
dificulty occurred to me, and five years ago I had a reflex camera 
built to my order and specification by a mechanic in America, where 
Iwas at that time, which served my purpose and requirements 
periectly. The camera has a double swing front—i.e., the front 
board pivots at the centre on an axis, and the lens can thus be 
“tilted up or down. 

_ Now, apart from the value of this movement in architectural 
work—for the effect of swinging the lens is exactly the same as 
swinging the back—let me point out its untold value in ordinary 
instantaneous work, or in press photography. Naturally, you 
always try to get a little elevation if you can (on, let us say, such 
ai occasion as some public event in the streets), both to secure 
better perspective and to get above the heads of the crowd; and, 
given such a slight elevation, the man whose reflex is provided 
with a swing front can completely eclipse the efforts of his 
confrére whose camera is not so fitted. 
Perhaps the weather is bad and the chief subject moving rapidly ; 
he use of a small aperture is impossible, yet with a large stop only 
«portion of the picture can be got into focus. Now just tilt the 
ens out at the top a ‘bit—i.e., tilted looking downwards, and 
instantly even at the full aperture of the lens (if the focus be not 
too great), say, a 7 inch at f/4.5, the whole field of view, from the 
heads of the people immediately below you to furthest infinity, 
comes into sharp and clear focus, and the effect, as you see it on 
he ground glass in the top of the camera, corresponds exactly with 
‘that on the plate. By this simple device the man whose lens is 
not faster than f/8 can secure a resulb beyond the power of the 
other man, no matter how rapid his lens, if his camera front be 
ngid, for in order to secure a corresponding depth of focus the 
latter would have to stop down to 7/16 or 7/22. During the last 
two years hundreds of photographs of Japan, Manchuria, and the 

Russo-Japanese War, whick have appeared in the English, Ameri- 
tan, and Continental illustrated weeklies and magazines, under the 
Copyright of the H. C. White Co. were made by me, and in every 
stance all instantaneous pictures were made with a camera fitted 
with a single swing only—i.e., the lens tilts out at the top only as 
that is the movement most required. Also the large series of 
Pictures of Japan, Korea, and Manchuria, with which Underwood 

and Underwood flooded the English press at the beginning of the 

‘War, were made by me with such a camera for the most part, as, 


anticipating the war, I trayelled through those countries before the 
‘war began. 


from now on in 
ht, will show 
bjects, and 


Pictures of India, Burma, and Ceylon appearin 
the English papers, under the H. C. White cop 
what can be done with such a camera, as all movi 


su 


many stationary, which I photographed in those countries, were 
made with this reflex. 

The swing front presents little difficulty, and in my present cameras 
is operated by a milled head at the side. It does not interfere with the 
use of a rising front. I would suggest to the manufacturers that 
instead of fitting such cameras with useless side-sliding fronts, they 
should turn their attention to devising a front that would not only 
swing vertically, but horizontally, as well. Hvery experienced 
worker knows the enormous value of the side-swinging back at 
times—for instance, when photographing obliquely down a street 
or side of a building. By the use of the side-swing on such occasions 
the use of a much larger aperture is rendered possible. 

These remarks may rouse the cry of “distortion.” I can only say 
that in hundreds of photographs so made I can notice none. In any 
case a little distortion is much better than a badly blurred picture. 
The manufacturers who put a well-made half-plate reflecting camera 
on the market embodying the triple movement of rising front and 
vertical and horizontal swinging lens, will secure my order at once, 
provided the camera has the usual qualifications of long focus and 
reversing back as well, and certainly no press photographer could. 
afford to be without it once the instrument is obtainable. 

These swing movements are equally useful in getting foregrounds 
and prominent objects at one side of the plate into focus in land- 
scape work, and once haying learnt their full value, one can never 
be really happy with a camera which does not embody them. I 
sincerely hope these remarks may induce the British manufacturer 
to give us this ideal reflex the coming year. 

I enclose a few sample prints showing in high speed and medium. 
speed work objects from nine or ten feet to infinity in sharp focus. 
H. G. Ponting, F.R.G.S. 

c/o Chartered Bank of India, Yokohama. 

[The photographs, all of which are evidently taken from a slightly 
elevated standpoint, have both foreground and extreme distance in 
sharp focus.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


COLOUR-PRINTING IN ENGLAND 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I cannot see that Mr. Tilney’s further letter to you 
helps matters in the least. I am not concerned to deny that some 
colour engravings are imported into England; the object of my 
communication was to rebut Mr. Tilney’s accusation that the 
whole blame for this rested with the English photo-engrayers. I 
assert, and offer-evidence for my assertion, that this is due to many 
causes; and, further, I state, without fear of contradiction, that 
English firms having men of equal experience will turn out work 
in every respect as good as foreign firms, and in less time. I 
admit that competent art direction may be desirable, but I should 
like to point out that this alone is not enough; two firms, to my 
own knowledge, priding themselves on their art direction, have never 
made a profit, and a third firm would be in the same parlous state 
if the art direction was not over-ridden frequently. No, I cannot 
help still feeling Mr. Tilney’s reckless indictment of native 
photo-engravers as being incompetent to be unproven; I think 
I have already shown his speculation put forward to support this 
to’ be entirely baseless. 

Mr. Tilney’s playing upon words must be looked upon with 
regard to the argument as “pointless wit,” and his calling me “Mr. 
Whatname” is also somewhat paltry, since I expressly stated 
the reasons for my anonymity, which I did not wish to preserve so 
far as Mr. Tilney himself was concerned.—Yours, etc., 

PuHoto-ENGRAVER. 


AND ABROAD. 


AN ASPERSION ON CANADA! 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your issue of last week, beneath the head of “The 
Photographic Salon” and the division under “Tomfoolery,” you. 
say, “A child, and the lower half of its nurse, is sent by A. S. 
Goss—from Canada, and therefore the circumstance does not surprise 
us.” Is there not some mistake in this? For, although I agree with 
the Editor’s criticism, I would not go so far as to take it as a natural 
course that, coming from Canada, a photograph must necessarily 
be bad. Perhaps, indeed, Kipling’s “The Lady of the Snows” has 
prejudiced the motherland, but I think that if a deputation of 
English photegraphers could visit the premier colony they would 
find, not only that there is a summer, but also that there are, at 
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least, one or ‘two photographers whose standard approaches that 
of the critics of the Old Land.—I remain, yours sincerely, 
Nvcresr M. Crovcrer. 
36, Ridgmount Gardens, W.C. 
September 24, 1906. 


[We are afraid it is useless to comment on our critic’s sentence.— 
Eps. B.J.P.]. 


THE BISULPHITE FIXING BATH. 
To the Editors, 
Gentlemen,—For years the acid fixing bath 


has been so generously 
damned by 


various photographic authorities that it is gratifying 
to find MM. Lumiére devoting time to its investigation and giving 
their support. Their reference to the use of bisulphite in the 
fixing bath would, however, give one the impression that its use 
in this direction was of quite recent introduction, whereas it has 
been in use for upwards of twenty years. When eikonogen became 
popular as a developer in 1889, an acid fixing bath, containing bisul- 
phite of soda, was recommended by the Actien Gesellschaft fiir 
Anilinfabrikation, who apparently owed their knowledge of it to 
a formula by Dr. Hermann Gunther. . 
Bisulphite of soda, as an addition to the fixing bath, was first 
advocated by H. B. Berkeley; it was also suggested in these pag 
by the then Editor, W. B. Bolton, for use with films, but he used 
it as a separate bath between development and fixation. 
Gunther pointed out that when using bisulphite of soda in the 
fixing bath an alum bath might be used without fear of any precipi- 
tation. 
When Cramer introduced his acid fixing bath I used it for some 
time, but gave it up for the simpler bisulphite bath, which I have 
used and advocated for the last sixteen years, Probably, now that it 
has received the hall-mark of MM. Lumiare’s approval, it will win 
its way to popular approval.—I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Sidmouth. G. T. Harris. 


ces 


AFFILIATION NIGHT AT 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—Will you kindly accord me space to announce that 
the annual gathering of members of the affiliated societies will be 
held (by permission of the Council of the R.P.S.) in the New Gallery 
on Friday next, 28th inst., at 7 p.m. 
to see a lange number present. 

Members of societies will be admitted on showing the 
their friends on payment of 
yours, etc., 


THE P.P:s; 


» when the committee hope 


ir Red Books, 
6d. each, plus a red ticket.—I am, 
AN Te, IP, Eversurp, 
Chairman of Committee, 
6, Daysbrook Road, Streatham Hill, 8. w. 
September 22, 1906. 
THE SENSITOMETRY OF PLATES. 
To the Editors. 


holidays kave prevented me from writing 
to thank Mr. Kenneth Mees for his 


Gentlemen,—The usual 


4 | : explanation as to standard 
light, given in your issue of August 3. 
There are one or two other points upon which Mr. Mees or Mr. 


SE. Sheppard will kindly enlighten me, perhaps. 

In @ paper entitled “The estimation of the colour-sensi iveness 
of plates” (Pxor. JOURN., March, 1906), on p. 112 occurs the 
following passage, when speaking of the standard acetylene light 
filter: “Tt let through far too much ted, while the failure of the 


acetylene flame to supply sufficient violet 
insufficiently comp 


could be set right w: 
My point is that the acetylene light, 
and Sheppard, is not comparable to diffused daylight 


& ee 4 2 ght, because of 
its deficiency in violet and ultra-violet. 


Surely the suggested 
remedy, namely, the darkening of the rest of the spectrum, is a 


parallel case to the Irishman, who, finding his blanket too short, 
cut a bit off the top and sewed it on to the bottem. 

This disadvantage of the acetylene light is also proved by 
Messrs. Newton and Bull in a paper entitled “Orthochromatic 
plates and sensitisers” (Pxor. Journ., Jan.-Feb., 1905, p. 17), where 
ib is said: “Although it is a disadvantage in work of this kind 


in using a light less rich in the shorter wave-length, is the subdwiny 
of the photographic effect of the blue, violet, and ultra-violet, ete.’ 
(The italics are mine.) 

If we subdue the photographic effect of the shorter wave-lengths 
surely for scientific measurement we reduce the speed of the plate; 
if we do not, then an ordinary plate behind Eder’s potassium 
chromate screen should give us the true inertia also. 

The other point which worries me from a practical point of view 
is the question of fog. In the thesis by Messrs. Mees and Sheppard 
for the degree of B.Sc. (PHor. Journ., August, 1905, pp. 296-297) 
there appears a “note on fog,” which concludes thus: “ Obviously, 
fog increases faster in unexposed film than in the exposed; it ig 
desirable, therefore, for photo-chemical investigation, to have an 
emulsion which does not give fog-density higher than 0.15 to 0.2, 
even on infinite development.” . 

Now, if I want to apply Messrs. Mees and Sheppard’s work to 
the practical testing of commercial plates for speed, having no 
control over the fog density, how can I rely upon the readings? 
For instance, taking the reading of a certain plate I find that 
deducting a fog density of 0.22 the speed is 200 H and D, but as. 
the fog increases more upon the unexposed than the exposed strip 
it is obvious that this reading is too low. If I do not deduct the: 

fog the plate reads about 400 H and D. What, from a practical 
point of view, am I to do? 
I trust that Messrs. Mees and Sheppard will not think I am just 
quibbling, but these are points which are stumbling blocks to me, 
and I have only taken the subject up because I want to really learn it 
if I can, though I am handicapped by my ignorance of mathematics. | 
May I also ask Mr. Ferguson or Mr. Mees to explain how the. 
factor 0.4186 is obtained in the explanatory letter by the former 
writer in your issue of July 27, p. 598. It occurs in the example | 
worked out for finding a development factor =1 when K and ¥ 9 
are known.—Yours faithfully, ARTHUR GASCOIGNE. 
London, E.C. 


oo 

Process Instruction in Manchester.—The prospectus of the depart- 
ment of photography and printing crafts in the Municipal School of — 
Technology, Manchester, reaches us from the director, Mr. Charles: 
W. Gamble. The various courses of instruction are planned to extend 
over two years and to provide a thorough training in the theory and! 
practice of photography. The syllabus of this two years’ course is: 
as follows :—First Year :—Chemical: The methods of making solu: — 
tions for ordinary use; preparation of special substances; making: 
collodion ; preparation of sensitive papers; development; ortho-chro- _ 
matising dry plates. Optical: The simple examination of lenses; | 
determination of focal distance and effective angular aperture; © 
diaphragm values; making and testing light filters for various pur- 
poses. Mechanical: The examination and testing of apparatus, as 
cameras, dark slides, stands, exposing devices; camera manipulations, — 
The Action of Light on Sensitive Surfaces : Testing the sensitiveness: 
and gradation of photographic plates and papers; testing the colour | 
sensitiveness of photographic surfaces; the use of colour charts and 
colour sensitometers. The Preparation of Negatives for Printing: 
Methods of intensification and reduction ; printing processes; methods: 
of printing by daylight and by artificial light; toning methods; 
development of various kinds ot sensitive papers. Second Year:— 
The photographic camera and its accessories; lenses. for different 
classes of work; camera images; manipulations with cameras and | 
lenses; lighting; the various effects in the appearance of objects: — 
produced by different conditions of lighting ; range of gradation in 
light and shade; exposing and the conditions which govern the ex- 
posure given to sensitive surfaces 3; development and after processesi; 
the preparation of negatives for printing; production of prints; rela- 


tion of the negative to the printi typical printing pro- 
cesses; albumen, 


| 


ions in portraiture, silver 
negative retouching. Those in the 


not to be able to use daylight or arc light, the only result observable 
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nswers to Correspondents. 


2 All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 

_ ing queries, must be addressed to ‘‘ Tur Epitors, Toe Britise 
Journal OF PuorocRaPHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
Iondon, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


? Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the spost. 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


Questions are not answered 


© Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Henry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


° For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hunry 
Gnemnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


OTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

W. B. Jack, 828, Lowther Street, Carlisle, Photograph of the Carlisle Cathedra 
Copes. Photograph of the Bishop Bardsley Memoriat. 
ubbs & Carey, 38, Fore Street, Bridgwater, Somerset. 
Bridgwater Swimming and Water Polo Club. 

| Madge, Frogmore Buildings, Abergavenny. Photograph of the Rhymney Royal 
Male Choir. 
Ralston, 259, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 
Cricket Club, First Team, 1906. 


ie 34, Oxford Road, Manchester. 
q 


Photograph of the 


Photograph of the Uddingston 


Photograph of the Picnie of Affieck 
and Brown at Windermere. 


A. Crook. Sandlea Villa, Datchet, Bucks. 
Mary's Church, Datchet. 
G. Browne, 12, Sarsfield Quay, Dublin. Photograph of Sergeant Doubleday, 
Middle Weight Wrestling Champion of Ireland. 
§. Robinson, 185, High Street, Homerton, London, 
Orient Football. Team, 1906-7. 
P,B, Abery, 17, High Street, Builth Wells. Photograph of the Lord Mayor of 
London, High Sheriff of London, Mayor of Swansea, Mayor and Corporation 
and Oficials of Brecon, and the Leading County Gentry. Photograph of 
Masonic Ranquet held at the Castle Hotel, Brecon, in Honour of the Lord 
Mayor of London’s Visit to Brecon. 


Photograph of the Interior of St. 


Photograph ef Clapton 


orrinc, Erc.—(1) In the course of my work I have to copy some 
portraits which appear to be sepia platinotypes. I find it diffi- 
cult to obtain a negative on rapid plates which give a print 
equal to the original, Is it correct to use a fast plate, or should 
use a slow plate, such as a “process,” in order to obtain a 
negative which would give a rich plucky print? (2) Can you give 
me a toning formula for silver paper which will give a black or 
) ay black image while keeping the paper perfectly white?— 
_R. 


(1) We should advise you to use a plate of “ ordinary” rapidity, 
and give a very liberal exposure. A print of this colour requires 
plenty of exposure, and we suspect your failure has arisen from 
insufficient attention to this point (2) By over-printing, toning 
in the usual way, and then reducing the prints with weak per- 
sulphate solution (5 grains per ounce), you will get a very black 
colour equal to the results with the platinum bath. 


WRaL.—If you mean half-tone blocks, we are afraid we cannot. 
The process requires greater space than we can give it. You 
» should study a text-book on the subject, such as Wilkinson’s 
Photo-Mechanical Processes.” A paragraph on making 


photogravure copper plates appeared on page 743 of last week’s 
issue. 


MLATINED Hatr-Tonrs.—Can you tell me how the enclosed postcard 
1s gelatined? I have tried the ordinary process of floating a 
half-tone print in gelatine, but it does not leave a gloss like 
enclosed card. Would the cards require to be sized first?—J. M. 

The usual method is to float on the hot solution of gelatine and 

to immediately pass through rollers. An ordinary mangle, with 

4 couple of ferrotype sheets, between which the cards are passed 

1s used, to our knowledge, effectively for this work. 


Appress WantEep.—Can you recommend me to a first-class ivory 
miniature artist in this district?7—W. B. Youne. 

Addresses of those who produce ivory miniatures will be found 
in the advertisement columns of the JouRNAL. It is against our 
rule to specially recommend any particular adyertiser’s work or 
goods. 


F. S.—If you made the enlargement from the single picture, and the 
copyright in it was not registered at the time you made it, you 
have not infringed the law. If you had made your reproduction 
from the portrait in the combination picture, the case would be 
different, because the Act makes it illegal to reproduce any 
portion of a copyright picture. If the man registers the copy- 
right in the single picture now, he cannot proceed against you 
for what you have done. 


ENaMELLED Disu.—I have an iron enamelled dish used for clearing 
platinotypes; enamel has come off partly. Can you recom- 
mend me a white enamel to touch it up? 2. I shall be obliged 
if you could give me address of maker of Whatman paper, or 
wholesale agent? Also vellum.—InQuirER. 

1. Aspinal’s enamel is good for the purpose. See that the dish 
is thoroughly dry before it is applied. Two or more coats, 
thinly applied, may be necessary. 2. Whatman’s paper may be 
had from any of the large ucalers in artists’ material. Vellum 
paper may be procured from such horses as Marions’, Houghtons’, 
ete. If they do not stock it they will doubtless procure it for 
you. 


Appress Wantep.—I would be much obliged if you will kindly give 
me through the medium of your valuable journal a name and 
address of a firm who are willing to let on hire dresses and wigs 
of different periods; my purpose is genre work.—ENQUIRER. 

Fox, Theatrical Furnisher, Wellington Street, Strand. 


Srupro QueRy.—l. I enclose a rough plan of a photographic studio 
I intena’ building in Madrid. It is to be situated on a terrace 
rising above all the surrounding houses. The walls marked 
with continuous lines cannot be altered, as they form part of the 
facade of the building, and all the little windows are required to 
keep the studio in harmony with the style of the rest of the 
building. But these, of course, can easily be curtained. The 
walls marked with dotted lines can be built in any way I desire, 
as also the ceiling, but they cannot be moved to alter the size 
of the studio in any way. Under these circumstances I should 
be very much obliged if you would trace out for me a cross-sec- 
tional elevation of what you would consider the best studio that 
can possibly be built on the site, giving as far as possible all 
the dimensions. “A” is where I propose putting a glass door. 
I should also deem it a great favour if you could give me any 
hints as to the kind of glass to put in, the colour the studio 
ought to be, and such items that go so far to make a complete 
success of the whole thing. 2. I also have to fit up a dark-room, 
and, so far, I haye failed to secure any book dealing in any way 
with an ideal dark-room. Does such a publication exist?— 
(Cy, 1Ps Jas 

1. We should advise you to build the studio so as to utilise the 
light on the north side. This will give you a studio about eight 
metres long and five wide. About a metre and half, or a little 
less, at either end of the side, may be made opaque, and the rest 
glass. The same will apply to the roof. Ordinary plain glass 
will answer, unless the side is overlooked, then fluted, or rolled 
plate, may be used. For the colour, a rather dark French grey 
is as good as anything. We would suggest that you get Bolas’ 
book on Studio Construction, published by Marion and Co., Soho 
Square, W. You may get some hints that will be useful to you. 
2. “The Photo-Miniature,” No. 33 (Dawbarn and Ward, Lon- 
don), but most persons design the dark-room to suit their re- 
quirements—according to the space at their disposal. 


INTENSIFICATION WiTHOUT Mrratzic Saurs.—In your issue of April 1, 
1904, No. 2,291, Vol. LI., I read an article by Mr. J. S. Teape on 
“Tntensification without Metallic Salts,’ and it has occurred to 
me to ask if this process is one that is meeting with favour 
amongst experts, as against the other processes. I have not 
noticed any further contributions in your journal on the subject, 
but if there have been, I should be glad to have the dates on 


Vartous.—1. Where can I purchase the Bolcli 


Formuna.—Could you inform me 
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Uncementine Lens.—I wish to dissolve the Canada balsam in the 


which they appeared. The process suggests great possibilities 
in the improvement of negatives, and I am sure many of your 
readers would appreciate an article, such as the one that 
appeared, giving the further result of experience, and experi- 
ment of this process. I may say I have made one or two trials 
of it with more or less satisfactory results—as an amateur—but 
I should be glad to hear from Mr. Teape or some other qualified 
contributor, as to the results of further experience of the pro- 
cess.—T. C. 


You will find a resumé of the recent work on pp. 792-6 of the 
“ Almanac.” 


front combination of a whole-plate portrait lens. 


best and quickest way, as the lens is in constant 
CHESTER, 


Please say 
use.—Man- 


Remove from the metal mount and place in some warm water 
contained in a saucepan on the bottom of which a few thick- 
nesses of blotting paper or flannel have been laid. Add hot 
water gradually, until at last the whole is as hot as the hand 
can bear. When this is the case quickly apply a twisting moye- 
ment to the upper lens, holding the lower one. They should slide 


apart. If they do not, the only thing is to make hotter and try 
again, 


camera and lens ?—Anxtovs. 

1. J. Bilcliffe, Manchester, §.W. 2. It is against our rule to 
draw distinctions. If you compare the recent descriptions of the 
apparatus you can surely draw your own conclusions. 3. Better 


estimate the cost yourself from the lists of Fallowfield, the Tress 
Co., Sharp and Hitchmough, or Bolcliffe, 


whether it is possible to buy a book 
of up-to-date formule, such as developers for bromide paper, ton- 
ing process for some, in fact, any dark-room recipes; where such 
a book is obtainable, and cost of same ?—NArTarra. 

The “British Journal Almanac,” or the “ Figures, Facts, and 
Formule of Photography.” 


H. Burne.—The Platinotype Co., 4, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


A Copryricur Quzstio 


Execution or Orprr.—I photographed a 


BF 


N.—In February last we copyrighted the 
-enclosed, combination of photographs, ‘which we'va taken 
individually, and each man remunerated for his trouble by 
receiving free copies. Now, a local photographer kas received 
an order from one of these men (marked with an X), who handed 
kim either the picture we gave him, or one he bought of us, 
printed separately, as also enclosed. Can we stop the photo- 
grapher copying this separate picture, which is also in the 
combination copyrighted, but was not copyrighted independent 
of the combination? Your kind teply will oblige.—Cuartus 
Kyieur. 

Certainly not. You cannot make a dozen different subjects 
copyright by mounting them on one card, copying that, and 
then registering it as one picture. As the enlargement was 
made from one of the subjects which was not registered, the 
one who did it was quite within his legal rights. 


group of twenty persons 
(12 x 10) to be presented to one of the Persons in the group, 


which order has been completed. The others in thé group 
require twelve copies, but the one who has received the present 
objects to me supplying them, because she does not like her 
expression, etc. She had nothing to do with the ordering of 
tke group, and has paid me no money. Can she stop me or 
sue me, etc., if I supply photographs to the other persons in the 
gtoup, who think it a splendid photograph ?—Roprat. 

We do not see how you can be prevented from executing the 
order, merely because one in the group does not like her expres- 
sion—particularly as the group was not taken to her order. 


orMuLa Wantep.—1. Will you kindly give me a good formula for 


washed collodion emulsion, and how is the emulsion washed? 
Would there be any difficulty in making small quantities, from 
100z. to 200z., and what chemicals are used as sensitising dyes 
to increase the speed of the emulsion? I require the emulsion 
for black and white copying only. I refer to similar dyes as 


ffe or Bowcliffe midget 


used with Dr. E. Albert’s emulsion. 2. If not asking toc 
please give me a formula for matt varnish.—Orp Rwappr 


1. There is no difficulty in making the quantity of emulsi 
mention. But space is too limited in this column ¢ 
working details that would be of any value to one app 
ignorant of the subject. Formule for washed emulsion - 
found on pp. 968-969 of the “Almanac.” We should ady 
to obtain Abney’s work, “Photography with Emulsioy 
Klein’s “Collodion Emulsion.” They will give you ; 
necessary information. 2. Sandarac 90 grains, mastic 20. 
ether 20z.. When dissolved, add ‘benzol from 40z. to 
according to the grain desired. (See page 962 < 
“ Almanac.) 

Oxp Lxunsus.—I shall be much obliged if you will give me son 
of the maker and value of the two following lei 
Lave had given me. Hach is like the present-day 
trait lens, each has a rack and pinion, no stops, dis 
of lenses about 24in. to 3in. Front lens is a com 
lens; back lens of each is a “separated compound” (a 
ring intervening). The only marks I can find are pencil 
the edges of the glass thus:—“Launn, Paris,” “Mrs. ¢ 
The flange of the lens having the latter mark has engray 
it “Voght.” Would this be a forebear of Voigtlanders? 
donor tells me that his father was one who never spe 
penny so as to get the best then obtainable, and he reme 
one of the lenses cost £15, but cannot say . which. 
CHILTON. 

We can give no idea of the value of the lenses w 
seeing them. From the description, we should say that 
are ordinary portrait lenses of old Frenck make, and have 
little market value now. Voigtlander’s lenses always bea 
name in full, with a number, and address. 


———————— oO 


Mr. Grar’s Classes in Photography.—Mr. John H. Gear wil 
duct classes during the forthcoming winter at the Cripplegate 
tute, Golden Lane, on Wednesday evenings at 6.30, commenei 
October 3, and at the Croydon Polytechnic, Thornton Heatl 
Thursdays, commencing October 11. In connection with each 
are special practical classes for bromide enlarging, lantern 
making, etc. The course of lectures includes exposures, neg 
making, development, printing, mounting, hand cameras, thei 
and misuse, combination printing, intensification of negative: 
ducing, bromide enlargements, architectural work, orthochro 
work, flashlight, platinotype printing, carbon printing, enl 
negatives, and lantern slides. 

THornton-Pickarp 1906 Competition.—We are reminded thai 
competition, in which £100 is offered in prizes, closes Octob 
The necessary entry form and prospectus will be sent at om 
application to the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Comy 
Altrincham, ; 
Puatinotypr Demonstrations at the R.P.S. Exhibition.—De 
strations of platinotype, including the new “Japine” paper, 
given daily at 4.30 at the Platinotype Co.’s stall and at 7.30 01 
evenings when the exhibition is open. i 


_— tse 


*," Novice To ADveRTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received ; 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are tn 


absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appe 
the text portion of the paper, 
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News anp Nor 
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Photographic Research — The 
Sensitometry of Plates — 
R+flex Camera Movements— 
The Return of Specimens—The 


| PAGE 


PROCESS 
COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 

RoyaAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SocrnTy's EXHIBITION ‘ae 
NEW: 
BOOKS... 


Stability of Pyro and Soda 
APPARATUS, c&c, | Developing Solutions..... a TY 
MATERIALS ,., 795 ANSWERS TO CORRESPOND: 799 
SUMMARY. 


Cameron Exhibition closes to-morrow, Saturday, at 12.30. 
On Thursday next an exhibition, of photographs, chiefly portraiture, 
open at the house of the British JouRNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
e collection is made up of contributions, each of one print, from 
mbers of the Professional Photographers’ Association. 


The Ozobrome Process.—We publish a full report of a lecture by 
@ Rev. H. W. Dick, giving practical particulars of this method 
printing carbon prints from bromides. (P. 785.) 


Clow Photography.—Baron. von Hiibl recounts his experience of 
Smith bleach4qut paper for obtaining colour prints at one 
osure from coloured originals. (P. 787.) 


The behaviour of soda sulphite in conjunction with soda carbonate 
the subject of two editorial notes, and two letters (from Mr. H. W. 


emett and from a Lausanne correspondent) will be found on 
ige 798 
ge 798. 


The movements desirable and attainable in reflex cameras is the 
Ibject of some interesting correspondence. (P. 797.) 


Exhibition Reviews of the 


The Royal Photographic Societ 
fessional, technical, and scientif 
Pages 788-791. 


and trade sections appear 


The exhibition closes on October 27. 


A lantern-slide printing-frame and a method of retouching nega- 
ives are amongst the patents of the week. (P. 793.) 


Some advisory notes on backgrounds for the professional photo- 
stapher appear on page 784. 


) 
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EX CATHEDRA 


The be Our labours in connection with the 
oe forthcoming issue of the “ Almanac ” are 

: approaching a conclusion, and the 
forty-sixth volume of this universal publication 
will leave our hands to pass through those of 
the printers and binders before many days have 
elapsed. The tasks of ourselves and our pub- 


lishers will be lightened if all those who have any 
communications for the “Almanac” will send them 
immediately. Our own ability to review novelties in the 
way of apparatus is largely a matter of securing the 
articles in good time, and we would ask that all firms 
who have not yet done so would be good enough to place 
their introductions in our hands without delay. Our 
publishers ask us to say that the last day for receiving 
advertisements is Thursday, October 18. 


* * * 


To Society The pages of “The British Journal 
Secretaries. Almanac” being now in a state little 
short of that which will justify us to give the word to 
the printers to pass the whole edition to the machines, 
we shall be glad if all secretaries of societies will take 
notice of our second application for particulars of their 
societies, to be inserted in the directory which for many 
years past has been a feature of the “ Almanac.” Those 
who have mislaid the form upon which these particulars 
should be entered may have a second copy by return 
of post on applying to our publishers, Messrs. H. Green- 
wood and Co. We would also remind our secretarial 
friends that the fixtures arranged by them for the opening 
season will be cheerfully announced week by week in 
Tun British JourNAL or PuHorocrapuy, if the card or 
programme is forwarded to us. 


* * * 
Grants for In our correspondence columns this 
Photographic week appears a letter from Mr. F. A. 
Research. 


Bridge, announcing, in accordance with 
a recent decision of the Council of the Convention, the 
willingness of that body to grant monetary aid to the 
carrying out of photographic research. The determina- 
tion of the Convention thus to promote the progress of 
scientific and technical photography is of old standing, 
but has dropped out of notice of late years, doubtless 
owing to the lack of applications from those qualified to 
undertake research work of a kind likely to be approved 
by the Council. The conditions on which grants are 
made are outlined in Mr. Bridge’s letter, and our hope 
is that the standing offer of the Convention will be noted 
by those able to carry out experiments which promise to 
be to the benefit of photography. If the Convention can 
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do the smallest thing towards fostering research in this 
country, it should earn the gratitude of all classes of 
photographers. 

* * * 
The “Single 
Picture” 
€xhibitlon. 


The collection of photographs by mem- 
bers of the Professional Photographers’ 
Association is now brought together in 
the house of Tar Brivis JourNnaL or PxHorocrapuy, and 
will be opened to visitors on Thursday next, October 11, 
at 10.50. We have been gratified by the response from 
members of the P.P.A. in all parts of the country, since 
the act of sending a print can be prompted only by the 
desire to further the end of ourselves in promoting the 
exhibition, namely, to afford an opportunity for photo- 
graphers to see side by side the work of a large number 
of their fellows, such work being selected by the photo- 
grapher himself as that which most correctly represents 
the output of his studio. The exhibits which will be 
visible at the little gallery at our offices until Novem- 
ber 10, will be worth a visit, not only on account of 
the different styles of lighting which the photographs 
illustrate, but also for the demonstration of the effects 
obtainable by ringing the changes on the papers and 
mounting boards at the disposal of the professional. In 
this respect alone the exhibition can scarcely fail to 
stimulate the struggling professional to produce things 
which are better—and, we hope, more profitable. We are 
convinced that, under proper management, the latter will 
follow the former. 


* * * 
Slovenly Ti is somewhat surprising that some 
Work. photographers, who expend much time 


and skill in producing excellent work, are so careless of 
the way in which the pictures are finished and handed to 
their customers. One not infrequently sees excellent 
pictures considerably marred by bad mounting and spot- 
ting—the latter often not matching with the colour of 
the photograph, so that it is really as conspicuous as 
if the spotting had been omitted altogether. Bad trim- 
ming of the prints greatly detracts from the appearance 
of the picture, caused by the carelessness of the mouniter, 
or possibly through the corners of the shape being worn 
or chipped. We were forcibly reminded of this the other 
day when looking at the specimens in the show case of 
a very high-class West End photographer. The pictures 
themselves were most excellent. They were trimmed oval 
and mounted on Cosway border mounts. The prints were 
very unevenly cut, and an attempt had been made to 


remedy the unevenness with water colour, which w 
conspicuous, as it did not match the colour of the 
graph. We mention this case merely to illustra 
some, even high-class, photographers neglect little 
in the final finishing of their pictures. Such omiss 
these, when exhibited as specimens in show case 
lead some observers to imagine that similar or 
defects may obtain in the work generally issued fro 
establishment. 


* * * 
A Non- We regret to find that some ¢ 
Pe errors crept into our paragraph 
Developer. week on this subject (p. 763), { 
they may mislead those desix 


experimenting with the developers mentioned, wi 
this opportunity of correcting them. The sge 
referring to the old formula used (beginning in the 
line) should read: “ Previously we used one-fifth 
of the first two ingredients in (a) and three-quarte1 
one-third) the quantity of carbonate.” Further o 
strength of the stock neutralised sulphite solution | 
be 4 oz. of sulphite and 1 oz. of metabisulphite in 

(not 40 oz.) of water. The new formula we recomm 
made up by dissolving 160 grs. of pyro (or pyraxe) 

ounces of stock solution, and then adding water to 
20 oz. The alkali solution used with this contains 
soda carbonate in 20 oz. of solution. The old formul: 
is so slow in its action, is made up by dissolving 16 
pyro in 12 oz. of stock sulphite solution, and adding 
of water, to make a total of 20 oz. With this, the 

solution used contains 3 oz. of carbonate in the 
This old formula gives, in about five minutes, at n 
temperature, a negative that is too thin for ordinary 
poses, but one that is not, perhaps, unsuitable for 

colour work. We have given this old formula part 
this account, and partly because it happens to b 
formula with which most of our experiments have 
conducted. As regards the colour of the image, thi 
nothing to choose between the two formule, but the 
and more rapid one gives greater density in the 

time. As regards ultimate staining and keeping qua 
we know the old formula to be all that can be de 
but our experience of the newer one being much sh 
we cannot yet speak so positively with regard to it, 
is another reason for giving the two formule. It s] 
be explained that the restraining influence of the sul 
solution is all in the direction of retarding density 
does not seem to hinder the appearance of detai 


Dn Eo ee ar a ee 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1907, 


Edited by Gzorez E. Brown, F.1.C. 


‘Tue forty-sixth annual issue of Tus Britisn Jourwan 
Puotocrapuic Atmanac will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Atmanac reached a total of 1,616 pages, and 
the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before pub- 
lication. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1907 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of 


Turee-Cotour Puorograruic Printing PROcEsSsEs, 
and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “Mpitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 

The lines iollowed in the previous editions of the 


ALMANAC will be maintained in general, but in a numb 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1907 wi 
modified to make it more than ever the book of univ 
photographic reference, 


The Atmanac for 1907 will appeal to photographer 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical y 
The standard matter and formule will be revised 


added to where necessary, and, wherever practicable, 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


——_ 


“* Ivporrant Norrce.—Our publishers ask us to ¢ 
the attention of advertisers to the fact that the za 
DATE for receiving orders and copy for advertisement 
the “Almanac” is Tuurspay, Ocrosrr 18, 
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hort development gives thin negatives full of detail. 
olonged development gives as much density as can be 
4 d. In the fifth line of last week’s paragraph, “ pyro 
eran” is a printer’s error for “ pyro or pyraxe.” We 
nly used pyraxe on account of its convenience, 
SP rcativs experiments with pyro have shown that 
a compounds act ue the oe EN), precisely. 


Some Curious The formula we have recommended in a 
ffects with = previous note has some peculiarities, 
and gives effects that are not common 
pce. to pyro-soda developers. The pyro 
fock solution is pink, and the addition of the alkali turns 
yellow. This mixed developer will keep for months, 
pit, as before stated, sulphite deteriorates in the presence 
af alkali, and so the kept one-solution developer gives 
jain which increases with the age of the solution, though 
ihe solution itself remains perfectly clean and transparent, 
{ one-solution pyro-soda developer that keeps as well as 
his is certainly unusual. The next point. is that if & 
leveloper is used for a number of plates in succession, 
ter about the sixth plate it becomes milky and useless, 
but up to this time it remains perfectly clean and trans- 
parent, and is of a yellowish or amber colour. If this 
lean used developer is allowed to stand, it speedily 
hecomes bright red in colour, but shows no deposit of 
my description for a very long time. There is no sign 
# the brown muddiness that generally characterises a 
ised pyro-soda developer. The developed plates are put 
tect without washing into a plain hypo fixing bath, and 
his bath, of course, quickly acquires the pyro colour. 
ii first it is a yellow brown, but on standing after use 
ft becomes a rich ruby or port wine colour, and remains 
perfectly clean and transparent for weeks. After about 
hyo months a precipitate is formed, but the cleanliness and 
the solution prior to that appearance are both 
mmarkable. We are quite unable to these 


tat it has characteristics quite different from those of 
lain sulphite or metabisulphite alone. Its keeping pro- 
perties show that it is essentially different, for it is service- 
ible for any purpose for which sulphite is used, when a 
olution of either of the separate ingredients has deterio- 
fied so much as to be quite useless. A peculiarity of this 
mixed neutral sulphite solution is that it is generally 
éllow in colour. It is doubtful if it is so with perfectly 
i sulphite, but with samples commonly supplied as 
lire it is an obvious yellow, though no precipitate is 


ormed, 

* e * 

me: To those who are interested in the sub- 
1ot « Roll ject of prejudice as it affects progress, 
Ma an article in a recent issue of the 


; “Globe” will be found so full of enter- 
mtment that we reprint it on another page. The writer 
t this curious article appears as a critic of the two 
otographic shows now open. His criticisms will, per- 
PPS, appeal to an octogenarian here and there about the 
Ouniry; but all present-day photographers will regard 
lem with interest only as they afford a pleasant link 
ith the past, calling up associations of the quaint antique. 
lor this critic’s point of view is that of one to whom 
@ term “photograph” is synonymous with “ silver- 
amt.” Consequently, upon everything in these shows not 
eognised by him as a photograph of this type he 
pumes in a way that is highly diverting. Speaking of a 
W awful examples at the shows, the review says:— 


¢ 


“These things and a host of others make the show a 
painful disappointment to all sincere believers in the 
future of photography.” Now, who are those sincere 
believers? We thought we were amongst them; but 
obviously this lonely critic makes up the total, because 
he alone has suffered “ painful disappointment.” Every- 
body else seems tolerably pleased both with present con- 
ditions and with the outlook. Certainly artists are; for 
they see that photographic processes rely more and more 
upon the very faculties that make the true artist in other 
mediums. The artist is invariably the readiest to grant 
the charm and quality in works such as are now publicly 
shown in London. The works are as far removed as the 
poles from the Great Exhibition—crinoline—waterfall. 
and—tfootbridge—type of thing that the critic of the 
“Globe” pines for, and they are only possible by 
“treatment *—a thing of which the Early Victorian was 
ignorant, and to which the artistic scope of the “ Globe’s ” 
critic does not extend. 
* * * 


Industrial On Monday last the Revenue Act’ of 
Alcohol. 1906 came into operation. This Act per- 
mits alcohol, upon which no duty is charged, to be used 
for manufacturing purposes. For years German manu- 
facturers have been able to use pure alcohol, free of duty, 
while English ones have had to pay a heavy one on what 
they use; hence Germany has, hitherto, held a monopoly 
in certain things that require pure alcohol in their pro- 
duction—many of the coal tar colours, to wit, and other 
chemical preparations. Things that could be made in 
Germany at, say, sixpence the pound, could not be pro- 
duced here for nearly five times that sum. Consequently, 
the business has gone to that country, to the loss of our 
own manufacturers. It is only, however, in cases in which 
no alcohol remains in the finished result that relief is 
given, the extent of the reduction being some 40 per 
cent. in the cost of the spirit. Before manufacturing 
cam be undertaken with the alcohol in question, 
it will be the duty of the Excise to see that it is 
blended with 5 per cent. of wood naphtha, to render 
it nauseous to the taste, and save the interests of the 
Inland Revenue—and the publican. As the concession is 
only made where no alcohol remains in the finished pro- 
duct, we suspect that collodion users will not benefit 
much under the new Act. The 5 per cent. of wood 
naphtha would not be very detrimental in collodion, even 
for negatives, if the naphtha were fairly pure. At present 
methylated spirit contains 10 per cent. of naphtha, but 
that would not be a serious matter if a pure or refined 
naphtha could be employed, but that the Excise will not 
not allow. All samples of naphtha have to be submitted 
to the Excise authorities before they can be used by the 


methylator, and if they are of too pure a nature they are 
rejected. 


* * * 

Works of Tt is pretty generally known that the 
Art and duty imposed on pictures imported into 
Gaetan tg ais United States is exceedingly high, 
Duty. Recently the wéil-known picture dealers 


here, Messrs. Agnew and Sons, sent a 
painting to America. It was invoiced at three thousand 
pounds, but the Customs appraised it at double that sum, 
which increase, under the American Customs laws, made 
the picture subject to seizure. The Messrs. Agnew 
appealed against the decision of the Customs authorities 
on the grounds that the picture was sold for £6,500 subject 
to approval, and that until all points of the argument had 
been fulfilled, the painting still belonged to them, and 
should be valued at the price they paid for: it, namely, 
£3,000. We now learn, from a Laffan’s telegram, that 
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Messrs. Agnew have been successful in their appeal. 
excessively high duty levied by the American Governmens 
on works of fine art is the means of keeping much out of 
that country. It is stated that more than one American 
millionaire has a number of pictures, for which they have 
paid almost fabulous sums, practically, warehoused here 
because they will not consent to pay the exorbitant duty 
imposed by the American Customs. 
x * * 

The Spectacle The “Standard,” in an article one day 
Makers’ last week, under the sensational head- 
Seon tcinia ing “Alarmed Opticians,” discloses a 

remarkable situation. It may be remem- 
bered that last session a Bill was put forward by the 
Spectacle Makers’ Company—one of the ancient City 
Companies—as regards the testing of sight, and it was 
read a first time in the House of Lords. It was then 
abandoned. On making inquiries, a representative of the 
“Standard” found that a situation had been created that 
not only affects the internal working of the Spectacle 
Makers’ Company, but may affect other City Companies. 
It appears that, according to the Charter granted by 
Charles I. to the Spectacle Makers’ Company, all members 
of the company must be connected with the profession of 
spectacle making, and must acquire a practical knowledge 
of the art. It now appears that the terms of the Charter 
have not been kept, for not one of the geatlemen forming 
the Court is in any way connected with the trade. For 
example, one is a newspaper proprietor, another a caterer, 
one a baker, one a fancy warehouseman, another a ship- 
owner, and others are engaged in other pursuits in 
the City. It is stated that the income of this Company 
is something like two thousand pounds a year. It is 
supposed to be used for the benefit of the craft, and 
opticians generally throughout the kingdom have protested 
against the Bill promoted by a body who have no practical 
knowledge of the trade. It is understood that the general 
body of practical opticians have drawn up a second Bill 
of their own, which will be presented when Parliament 
reassembles. The “Standard’s” article has brought a 
rejoinder from the clerk to the Spectacle Makers’ Com- 
pany, controverting some of the statements, and this has 
been replied to by Mr. Chas. Hyatt-Woolf, the editor of 
the “ Optician and Photographic Trades’ Review.” Other 
letters will probably follow, and there may be an interest- 
ing controversy on the subject and, possibly, the composi- 
tion of other ancient City Companies. 


a 
BACKGROUNDS. 


Tue background in portraiture has always been, and 
always will be, of the utmost importance, be the method 
of expression what it will. Whereas, however, the artist 
whose work is entirely creative can make any background 
he pleases, the photographer is entirely restricted by the 
number of grounds he can conveniently keep ready painted 
in his studio. The importance of the selection of this 
limited number of grounds cannot be over-estimated. 


They must, not only from an artistic, but a utility, point 


of view, be of such a character as to be readily used for 
various subjects. They must be quiet and unobtrusive, 
and, in the case of professional portraiture, not so dis- 
tinctive as to be easily recognised. If, however, the 
function of the background to enhance and accentuate the 
subject is remembered, this warning is unnecessary. 

Of course, if the spectator deliberately looks for the 
background, its varying uses will readily be seen, but 
if it is at all satisfactory it will be so entirely subsidiary 
that it might be included in fifty portraits without the 


The { fact striking the beholder. 


The background must on 
account be selected for what may be considered its « 
beauty, but solely as a ready means of isolating 
strengthening the portrait, though certainly a cert 
class of customer will be pleased with a background, h 
ever inappropriate, so long as it is ornate. 

Small head grounds are amongst the most useful, | 
are the easiest to obtain good, since they pack into 
small a space, and are easily handled. A number sho 
be kept, since a very indefinite ground is usually « 
sidered the more artistic. They can frequently be tur 
upside down with advantage. One also obtains in » 
manner the choice of the light or dark portions 
ground on the shadow side of sitter. A means of sligl 
raising or lowering the ground is advisable; a re 
method is that described in the Journan for Novem 
1905. 

Cloud grounds of varying depths, if of not too gi 
contrast, are extremely handy. A suggestion of fol 
can be introduced occasionally with effect. PI 
ungraded grounds are not entirely satisfactory in 
middle tones of grey, usually being too much of the s: 
tones as the flesh, or giving undesirable relief to 
portions of the clothing. The plain white ground 1 
with light dresses is useful, and it will be found 1 
all tones, from a medium grey to white, are easily obtai 
according to the position of the ground with regar¢ 
the light. 

A soft lighting is advisable in the majority of ¢@ 
with a light ground, yet we have made striking effects 1 
a strong lighting against a grey ground with a port 
of dead black introduced in some form or another. 
used a black straight band about three inches wide. 

A deep black ground is intensely useful for men, ligk 
with a concentrated beam; its use has, in fact, alm 
amounted to a convention. Very brilliant effects are m 
by contrasting light clothing with it. Backed pl 
should always be used in conjunction with the dead bl 
ground. It must be remembered when using the favou 
dark grounds of the day that a cloth of agreeable de 
when used for an adult with full exposure, is freque: 
objectionably sombre if the exposure has to be contrac 
as is the case when taking children. Yor full-length 
three-quarter figure, quite plain ungraded grounds 
apt to give the figure an inlaid appearance, unless, ind 
the dead black ground is used. With this latter, | 
ever, a certain lack of atmosphere is often apparent. 14 
is overcome if the background stretcher is slig] 
elaborated by having hinged side wings made of opa 
black material, to open out at right angles to the grow 
an opaque top should also be provided. It can easily 
arranged to fold flat with stretcher, so that when no 
use no more space than usual is occupied. When 
sitter is placed on an imaginary line drawn from 
extremities of the open wings, the lighting will not 
affected in any way, whilst the ground will be of. 
purest black, into which the shadows will sink wit 
roundness and softness quite foreign to the harsh 
associated with the usual black background. 

Though grounds have of recent times, and owing to 
example of the finest American painters, improved won 
fully, at the same time there are still too many shockit 
untrue and inappropriate, and full of unnecessary de 
and worse highlights. Interiors are not yet satisfact 
some of them outraging common sense, truth, and 
These scenic grounds are frequently provided with f 
grounds, which certainly, in the majority of cases, imp1 
them ; they are, however, rather in the way. Tf the eli 
are on the usual 8 ft. by 8 ft. stretcher, we sew two le 
of tape on to the extreme corners of the foreground, 
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i. two hooks on which to hang them, screwed into 
he stretcher frame at the requisite height from the floor. 
Tn default of really good artificial interiors, we provide 
zeal interior, which is very satisfactory. The end wall 
4 the studio—of course, if both ends are available they 
an be treated differently—is papered with a very dark 
colour paper; of a tone to match the rest of the 
lecorations. A picture-moulding frieze and skirting board 
we provided. They form a very large background, suit- 
ble for large groups or single figures. A picture of very 
ow tones, framed in black, is often used in conjunction 
sith this wall, and perhaps suggests more insistently than 
mything else the atmosphere of perfectly natural sur- 
oundings. Tt is, moreover, so easily moved, raised or 


owered, that it becomes a most valuable aid to the 
composition, often, indeed, pulling a picture together or 
supplying necessary balance. One or two pieces of dark 
urniture add to the homeliness. They may be placed 
against the wall, and it is by no means necessary that 
hey be in focus. After using a fine natural ground 
like this, a ground suitable as an interior for the highest 
or the lowest class, one never wonders at the pervading 
artificiality of professional work, but rather that the 
baronial hall, interior of cathedral, or pantomime palace 
ype of background have existed so long. 

We hope in a later article to deal with accessories, 
including much that may reasonably come under the head- 
ing of backgrounds. 


method of “chemical printing” invented by Mr. Thos. 
Manly, of the Ozotype Co., has been before the photographic 
orld only three months, and yet, so far as we can judge 
ns not yet aroused the interest which would have been antici- 
ated from its remarkable character. It would seem that the 
nocess is such a complete revolution in methods of photographic 
minting that experienced printers are inclined to dismiss it 
sithout investigation of its powers by a series of practical tests. 
obrome, however, as we were the first to assert, is no freak 
mocess or tour de force, but a method—of extraordinary sim- 
licity—possessing facilities which must surely prove tremendous 
ilyantages in the eyes of both professionals and amateurs. 

In the first place, ozobrome yields a carbon (pigment) image 
ndistinguishable from a carbon made in the ordinary way. 

This carbon print is made directly from a bromide print 
enlargement, and it is unreversed. 

he printing (in the dark) of the carbon from the bromide 
§ done in about the time required for daylight exposure. 

he bromide, after use, may be restored to its original condi- 
ion, The whole series of operations is performed in broad day- 
ht, or by any artificial light that may be preferred, and may 
le mounted and finished. 

othe amateur worker who has not-the opportunity of daylight 
a large proportion of his work these facilities require no 
mmment or emphasis. The professional photographer or trade 
mlarger can hardly help regarding the process with special 


Ss 


by Wednesday evening last, September 26, the fixture at the 
North Middlesex Photographic Society was the Ozobrome Process, 
lemonstrated by the Rev. Henry W. Dick, of Manchester. Mr 
Dick, who has several times lectured before the Society, was 
by a large audience, who fully appreciated the opportunity 
witnessing the demonstration of Mr. Manly’s fascinating pro- 
&s. Many other photographers would doubtless have been 
to have attended had the occasion been announced. The 
kemonstration was, however, arranged at short notice, Mr. Dick 
tndly consenting to devote an evening to the subject in his 
Jassage through London for a brief holiday in Normandy. 

He explained that the whole of the preparations for the demon- 
tration had been made for him by others. and that therefore 
nesuccess (or failure) of the proceedings was not to be credited 
0 himself. The demonstration, however, was completely 
iuecessful. 

The Preparation of the Bromide. 


The lecturer explained that the basis of the process was the 
_ of a bromide print with a piece of carbon tissue or 


THE REV. H. W. DICK ON OZOBRO 


THE OZOBROME PROCESS. 


interest from the point of view of lessening the cost of reproduc- 
ing carbon enlargements. Hitherto an enlarged negative has 
been indispensable, and in contrast with ozobrome the cost of 
the materials may be compared thus :— 

15 x 12 Hynarcement via Extarcep NuGartive. 


a Gl, 
Contact Transparency, Say ....-...:.sseeseeeeee 0 2s 
15 x 12 Negative Plate ......-...:seseeeeeeeeeees 1 6 
1 8 

15 x 12 Exzarcement via Bromine. 
15 x 12 Bromide wic...05---n<ss-4eerrereososteess= 0 63 


The cost of “printing” ozobromes from the bromide should 
be less for labour than in making carbons by the ordinary 
method, and would compensate for the slightly increased cost 
of the ozobrome tissues (pigment plasters) compared with 
ordinary carbon tissue. 

The figures given above leave out any value of the bromide 
print, although, of course, a considerable sum might be 
obtained for it either in its raw state or worked up. It is 
to be expected that one bromide enlargement, in conjunction 
with one or more carbons of the same size. will become a stock 
line among photographers; but in any case it is to be hoped 
that the profession will make the lessened cost of production the 
opportunity of extracting a larger profit from such extremely 
“cut” specialties as carbon enlargements. 


ME AT THE NORTH MIDDLESEX, 


pigment plaster, as Mr. Manly called it, this contact producing 
the effect of light, and giving rise to a print which was to all 
intents and purposes a carbon. The bromide was bleached 
during the course of the process, but it could be used again und 
again if desired, or it might be made the basis of the carbon 
print, in which case certain advantages were obtained. In both 
cases the bromides should be good prints, fully washed to free 
them from hypo, the presence of which would unfit them for the 
process. The reason of this was that the solution with which 
the carbon tissue (pigment plaster) was impregnated contained. 
ferricyanide of potassium, which, with any hypo in the print, 
would form Farmer’s reducer, and so destroy the silver 
image of the bromide in places. The velatine film of the 
bromide should also be hard, in order that it might not soften 
under the action of the hot water used for development. The 
priats could be treated with 10 per cent. solution of formalin, 
but it was not absolutely necesary to use this bath, though 
probably advisable to do so, unless the prints were to be dried 
before being placed in contact with the treated tissue (pigment: 


plaster). 


-and twenty-five minutes could be given to each print. 


‘that when certain modifications—n 


‘theless, the second process, 
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Transferring the Bromide Image. 
The bath in which the tissue or plaster was immersed prior 
‘to contact was called by Mr. Manly the “pigmenting solution.” 
It consisted of potassium bichromate, potassium ferricyanide, 
alum, and citric acid. The solution was prepared and placed on 
the market by the Ozotype Co., though the lecturer believed 
that in the event of the secret of its preparation being lost 
‘he could re-supply it. 
The solution as purchased was mixed with four or less times 
its bulk in water. The stronger the bath, the more quickly the 
‘transfer of the bromide image to the tissue would take place. 
However, an average formula would be as follows :— 
Stock solution 


2 ozs. 
Water 


8 ozs. 


A minute or two was suffi- 
cient for the process, the only action of which is to impregnate 
the tissue with the solution. The bromide print was soaked in 
clean water until flaccid, and the treated tissue then removed 
direct from the pigmenting solution, and brought at once face 
down upon the picture side of the bromide print lying face up 
in the dish. The bringing into contact of the two prints must 
be done smartly, as the action of the solution adhering to the 
bromide commences at once. The pair is removed (in contact) 
from the water and immediately laid on a piece of glass, the 
bromide underneath. A few strokes of a squeegee are quickly 
applied to remove excess of the solution, and the double paper 
laid under slight pressure—e.g., a sheet of plate-glass about 
gin. thick, and somewhat larger than the print—for about 
twenty-five minutes or half an hour, 

The pressure on the prints should be even; if it is greater 
-at one point than another there is likely to be a line showing 
in the final ozobrome print. But a pile of prints of the same 
size may be laid together under pressure without any evil 
results. 

The contact between the prints and the tissue is only of service 
whilst the two are wet. If the time is so long that the tissue 
or the bromide print dries, the action comes to a stop. Mr. 
Dick could not say whether the action would take place more 
quickly if the print and tissue were laid under pressure together 
in a warm, moist place, but he was inclined to think that 
there was likely to be little advantage in this direction, as 
the tissue would adhere permanently to the bromide print on 
moderate elevation of the temperature, and therefore the prefer- 
-able form of the process in which the final ozobrome is obtained 
without the presence of the underlying bromide image could not 
be carried out. 

Clean water must be used for each bromide print—that is to 
‘say, the water must not be contaminated with the drainings 
from the bichromated tissue, or the print will commence to 
‘bleach before it is in proper contact. 

In regard to the time during which a print should remain 
in contact, the lecturer said that it was difficult to over-print, 
‘but the temptation to cut down the time of contact should be 
resisted. In making a number of prints, no time was wasted, 


Ozobrome on Bromide Print. 


This first process was preferred by Mr. Dick on the ground 
ot suggested or authorised 
by Mr. Manly—were made, the richness of the final print was 
greater than by the other process, and afforded facilities for 
remedying defects in negatives which were very valuable. Never- 
in which the pigment print is 
ransfer paper, the bromides being 
the one which the lecturer advo- 
The method of employing process No. 1 


obtained, supported on single t 
liberated for repeated use, was 
cated for regular work. 


is as follows :—The bromide prints and tissue (pigment p 
after twenty-five minutes? contact, are placed toget 
warm water, about 100 deg. Fahr., or, say, about as hot 
hand will bear. The paper support of the pigment filz 
becomes loose from the solution, in the hot water, of the ; 
gelatine film, and can be stripped off, leaving the pigment 
on the surface of the bromide print. Development is d 
the usual carbon manner by laving hot water over the 
of the print, and removing to a dish of cold water when fir 
The print now consists of a complete pigment print, y 
bleached or partially bleached bromide underneath. This 
can be employed in several ways :— 

1. It may be removed altogether by the Farmer reducer 

2. It may be redeveloped with any developer. 

5. It may darkened with the ordinary soda sulphide so 
used iw the sulphide toning process. 

The first of these procedures will be adopted if the print 
nothing to be desired as regards vigour. If, however, it 
strength, the application of either solution—developer or 
sulphide—will improve it. 

In either case, it is a curious thing that more detail is 
in the ozobrome print than is visible in the original bro 
In fact, according to Mr. Dick, this is the case even j 
bromide image is altogether removed. It is suggested that 
invisible constituent of the bromide comes into play ii 
ozobrome process. It is sometimes found that in ozobron: 
worked according to this first method, the resulting ozok 
may be flat, apparently due to some scattering effect 0 
lights in the subject. The addition of a little alkali (amm 
to the pigmenting solution will remedy this, and is a 
advantage in preparing ozobromes from flat prints. The ¢ 
tity of ammonia may be about 10 minims of 10 per cent. soh 
of ammonia to about 8 oz. of pigmenting solution. Additi 
potassium citrate would give the same result, the lecturer st 
but he was unable to say whether its action was due to 
alkalinity of the compound, or whether a neutral citrate ¥ 
give the same results as ammonia. 

In the case of subjects with too much contrast (in the bro 
print) a little acid added to the pigmenting solution w 
remedy matters. 


Pure Pigment Prints by the Ozobrome Proce: 


The second method of ozobrome was described as that w 
would be adopted for regular work, as it was independent 
bromide image underneath. It was as easy to work as 
former. The first part of the procedure is the same 
both methods, the print and treated tissue being placed in 
tact, while wet, for about twenty-five minutes. Instea 
developing at once in hot water the tissue and. bromide prin 
contact are laid in cold water and the bromide print pulled 
the two being under the water while this operation is — 
formed. A piece of single transfer paper, which has ] 
soaked in water for a few minutes, is then brought face d 
on the exposed surface of the tissue and the two removed toge 
from the water. They are squeegeed in contact and laid uz 
a weight, such as a piece of plate-glass, for a quarter of an h 
The pair are then placed in hot water and developed in the u 
way, already described for the first process, being finally soa 
in cold water, and given a brief bath of alum and a final ¥ 
in water. 

Mr. Dick showed a number of prints made by both variati 
of the process, and stated that the three prints by himself im 
Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition were ozobromes. 
The very greatest interest was manifested by those present 
the process, which, it was acknowledged, fulfilled all the cla 
which were made for it, remarkable and almost incredible 
some of those claims were. The advantage of the chemical pr: 


ing of the copies without light and of the non-reversal of 
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ts was commented upon, and Mr. J. C. 8. Mummery, in 
ing a vote of thanks to Mr. Dick, expressed the hope that 


, 
“er 5, 1906. ] 
a‘ 


Manly’s process, the following additional notes have been issued | 
the Ozotype Company, from whom, we have no doubt, they will 
obtainable. They will supplement the directions appended to 
article by Mr. Foxlee, which appeared in our issue of June 29, 
ntribution which was the first to give the photographic world | 
information of this remarkable process. We may be pardoned | 
alluding to this point, but our attention has been drawn by | 
al readers to the statements made by two of our contemporaries, 
in communicating details | 
er the Brirish JouRNAL 


post 
Since the publication of the first directions for the working of | 


e 
co 
y 
rr 


ver 
of whom claims to have been the first 


fozobrome. Both were several weeks af 
: PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Tt is possible that 1 part of the concentrated pigmenting solution 
S parts of water may not be strong enough to completely bleach 
deeply-printed enlargement. Perhaps 1 part of concentrated solu- | 
mn to 4 parts of water might be considered as the average strength \ 
the pigmenting bath. This strength will keep better than 1 part | 
5 parts of water. 


Safe Edging. 

Jn Method No. 1, the bromide picture should be printed with a 
ite margin of about haif inch all round to serve the purpose of a 
le edge, so as to prevent the edges of the picture from frilling 
ing development. 

Th contact: printing the margin formed by the rebate of the printing 
ame is generally sufficient, but in making enlargements the margin 
‘the bromide paper should be protected. This may be easily 
ected in the following manner :— | 
Take a sheet of cardboard the size of the bromide paper (the straw- 


good use of the process would be made by members in the weeks 
which remained before the opening of their exhibition. 


OFFICIAL INSTRUCTION FOR OZOBROME 


board packed with the sensitive paper will answer admirably), paste 
or glue strips of thin cardboard or stout paper of any colour along 
each edge of the card, allowing about half an inch of the paper to 
project from the edge. When dry, turn the half-inch edge over the 
card, so as to form a kind of sheath, such as is used for carrying 


Adjust on t 


e redevelo 
in various ways. 


© modify 


rest of the 


oning solutions. 


When about to expose, 


Modifying the Picture. 


In Method I., the bleached image beneath the carbon picture may 
ped partially or entirely, and this may be made use of 
For instance, a weak bromide may be converted 
into a strong print by re-blackening the underneath image, and many 
beautiful effects may be secured by causing the redeveloped silver 
she tone of the semi-transparent carbon picture. 

If a weak develcper be applied with a brush, local intensification 
may be effected, and a sky which is hardly strong enough for the 
picture may be made Heavier in this way. 

The underlying image may also be toned by the various bromide 


lates in some magazine hand cameras, but, of course, with four 
edges protected. You have now a very handy contrivance, which 
will be always serviceable. 
ive paper into the sheath by unbending one side and replacing it. 
he easel by pinning through the card. 


slide the sensi- 


Of course, the developing or toning solutions must be removed 


by washing for about 


fifteen minutes. 


The redeveloped silver image, being protected from the atmosphere 
by a layer of hardened gelatine, is naturally much more permanent. 
than an ordinary bromide print. 


the current issue of the “ Wiener Mitteilungen ” Baron von Hiibl 
eribes the results of his experience with the new commercial 
0” bleach-out paper of Dr. J. H. Smith and Co., of Ziirich, now 
mmercially obtainable. 

Although the principle of the bleaching-out 


process has been known 


BARON VON HUBL ON THE 
PROCESS OF COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


66 {ONE 


Oo” BLEACH- 


OUT 


The colour of the black film, therefore, always adapts itself to 
the colour of the incident light, and when a paper coated with such 
a mixture is exposed under a coloured transparent original, a print 
in the same colour must be formed. 

Colours true to the original can, however, only be given if the 


I some years, succes: 
there are many d 
ll print well and with cer 


sful results have hithert 
ifficulties in the way o 
ainty. The we 


© been hardly possible, 
making a paper that 
l-known firm of J. H. 


three dyes.are of the same light sensitiveness—that is, if the black 
film assumes no colour in white light, but gradually passes through 
neutral grey to white. 

This condition is, however, very difficult to fulfil, as the dyes 


ith and Co., of Zurich, have, however, overcome, to a great extent, 
nese difficulties, and placed cn the market the so-called “Uto” 
Res by means of which it is possible to learn the peculiarities 
[this interesting process. 
The paper has a black film, and gives, on exposure under a coloured 
lansparency, a print in the same colours. The process proves the 
silty of obtaining any desired number of prints from an original 
~9., 4 transparent three-colour picture, and it may play the same | 
le in three-colour photography as the ordinary printing processes 
lack and white photography. 
The black film consists of a red, a blue, and a yellow dye, and 
ntains—besides certain additions—sensitisers, which make the dyes 
Bete to light; when exposed to light they soon bleach com- | 
y. 


= 


Principle of the Bleach-Out Process. 

he formation of the colours during exposure can be easily grasped, 
en one considers that a dye can only be bleached by those light | 
Ys which it absorbs, whilst the rays, which it reflects, cannot 
lect it. In red light, therefore, the film of dyes must become red, 
fause the red dye therein is not changed by these rays, for it 
fects them, whilst the blue and yellow dyes are bleached. The 
© considerations will show that the black mixture of dyes will 
~ blue in blue light, in yellow it will become yellow, and that 
teen light the red dye only will bleach, and the film will become 
en, and so on. In white light all three dyes will bleach, and 
erelore the mixture will become white. 


behave very differently towards the present known sensitisers. The 
best results are obtained in the meantime with the so-called “film 
papers,” in which the dyes are not mixed, but are coated one on 
top of the other, in gelatine or collodion, with a suitable sensitiser. 
By this means also any simultaneous chemical reaction of the dyes: 


is avoided. 
The 

Thus the “ Uto” pa 
gelatine film, and on 
its colour to a blue a 
sensitiser anethol, a 
Worel, and, with the 
red gelatine film, on t 
but must be made s 
peroxide. The use 0 
Dr. Neuhauss, and it 


er contains two films of dyes, a 


top of that a green collodion fi 


nd a yellow dye. The green 


he other hand, appears to posse 


f this for sensitising was firs 


Composition of the Sensitive Film. 


red erythrosine: 
m, which owes: 
film contains as. 


substance which was recommended by Karl 
new dyes used, is extraordinarily active. 


The 


ss no sensitiser, 


ensitive by bathing in solution of hydrogem 


suggested by 


is specially useful for dyes of the cosine group. 


J. Szczepanik worked in a somewhat similar manner, only he used 


a colourless gelatine fi 


m on top of the blue-yellow col 


odion film, and! 


bathed the green paper before use in a solution of erythrosine, con- 
taining hyrogen peroxide. 

There are considerable difficulties in coating the dye films of the 
pleaching-out paper, as the dyes have always a tendency to penetrate 
the fibre of the paper, and one film has a tendency to diffuse into the 
other. In “Uto” paper these difficulties are overcome, as a specially 
prepared paper is used, into which the red dyed gelatine does not. 
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penetrate, and which, on the other hand 
hydrogen peroxide solution that th 
tised from the back. 


» Is so permeable to the 
e erythrosine film is easily sensi- 


Working Conditions, 


“Uto” paper shows, from its 


composition, the following 
‘peculiarities, which must always be borne in mind when using it :— 


1. The unsensitised paper does not become white, even with very 
long exposure, but assumes a crimson red colour, for only the green 
‘film bleaches. 
2. After sensitising with the peroxide, 
‘evenly, and, under favourable conditions, pr 
with pure grey tones, can be obtained. 
5. The activity of the hydrogen peroxide soon decreases, and, com- 
‘pletely ceases when the paper becomes dry. The prints must thus 
be finished before the paper becomes dry, therefore one can only 
‘print in direct sunlight. 
Tn the shade only red prints are obtained, and also a piece of paper 
exposed by itself will not. turn white, but remains red, as it dries 
before the complete bleaching of the erythrosine film. The paper 
only remains damp sufficiently long to completely bleach when in 
intimate contact with the original. 
If the paper, therefore, is not used soon after sensitising, or the 
‘light decreases during the exposure, reddish tints are produced. In 
such case supplementary sensitising may be resorted to. The printing 
frame should be opened and the back of the paper covered with a 
sheet of blotting-paper, soaked in hydrogen, peroxide, and half 
dried. As the damp “Uto” paper adheres tolerably firmly to the 
original, one need not fear any movement. 
On the other hand 


the dyes bleach fairly 
ints true to the original, 


» a freshly sensitised. Paper may give greenish 
tones in very strong light, for the red film bleaches too quickly. 
Tn this case it is advisable to cover the printing frame with a sheet 
of glass, coated with erythrosine collodion. 


If attention is paid to these points perfect colour prints can be 


obtained on the paper. The chief fault lies in 
the unreliable peroxide sensitiser 
essential, from the choice of erythrosine as the red dye. FB 
reason J. H. Smith and Co. are now endeavouring to find a 
tute for erythrosine, a crimson dye, which will also rea 
the yellow and blue dyes with a dry sensitiser, and we mus 
that these experiments will be brought to a successful conclu: 

Tke necessary time of printing with the present commercial 
depends essentially on the intensity of the dye films. Tf the 
thinly coated an exposure of from 20 to 30 minutes is enor 
sunshine. In this case the paper shows only a dark grey ¢ 
which, however, in the finished prints, is almost as good as 
If, on the other hand, the dyes are thickly coated, the paper ap 
before exposure, black, and then an exposure of an hour or y 
requisite. 

The fixation of the coloured prints presents no difficulties, 
hydrogen peroxide is destroyed by complete drying of the pi 
and in order to remove the anethol several hours’ soaking in 5 
is required. As this sensitiser in “ Uto” paper lies in th 
film, it can be easily removed. 

The pictures obtained by means of 
actually deserve the designation of “ 
dyes give the colours, and these are 
of light. 

The process will become especially valuable, 
succeeded in obtaining the coloured transparent 
and certain manner. The present process of obtaining such pul 
by the superposition of three monochrome constituent prints j 
practical work, far too troublesome and difficult, but it is ne 
impossible that this goal may be obtained by a 
or screen process in a very short time. Every advance, ther 
even now in the bleaching-out process will be welcomed in a fri 
manner, and such, without doubt, “Uto” paper is. 


the necessity 9 
» which, as already mentioy 


the bleaching-out p 
colour photographs,” for | 
directly produced by the ; 


when we shal] 
originals in a § 


trichromatie 


A. von Hi 


“ROYALISTS ” usually claim for the Selecting Committee in the 
‘Pictorial Section at the New Gallery a considerable catholicity, and 
maintain that the pictorial work hung in the West Room is of all 
schools. In considering the professional work in the South Room 
(which will, no doubt, prove of special interest to those who are able 
‘to see it) we shall endeavour to show the same catholic spirit, and we 
may at once point out that both the purse and degree of artistic per- 
ception of the clientele must needs be reckoned with by the com- 
mercial photographer, who is, after all, in business to make money, 
and not to air any high-falutin’ ideas on Art. 

At the same time, we hope to point out how, in cert 
may be considerably improved from an artistic poin 
attracting more atten 


ain cases, work 

of view, thus 
ion from the cultured and refined without in 
any way alienating those who demand what they may term plain, 
straightforward photography. Some of the portraits shown display 
a tendency towards eccentricity pure and simple, which, though it 
‘may occasionally be thought valuable (as we have been shown this 


autumn in another place), is nevertheless in danger of being over- 
done. 


Before proceeding 
exhibits, we may cal 


© a more detailed criticism of the groups of 
attention to the somewhat ineffective, and, 
therefore, defective arrangement of the the majority of the displays. 
Taken as a class, photographers are notoriously deficient in their 


ability to “stage manage” the studio and shop. The groups of work 
in this room exhibit 


she same defects as the arrangements in most 


show cases or shop windows. Mr. William Crooke, of Edinburgh, 
thas made a most effective display with half a dozen prints on a 
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whole wall; but some of the other groupings would be better if 


half the work had been exhibited. Lack of scheme is another 
point, to which attention might well be given, 
play, such as these, or in the ar, 
window. All kinds of portraits, 


together, and the gener: 


both in a wal 
anging of work in the ~ 
often in various processes, — 
al effect is less harmonious than it wow 
if a special show were made of children’s portr: 


aits, theatrical ¥ 
and so on. 


If it were felt that a professional display shoul 
comprehensive, then the work might be so disposed on the wall 
consist of a group of groups. 

Miss Stephanie Maud, of 25, Harrington Road, S.W., shows § 
ambitious work, a good deal of which lacks finish. It has been 
hat finish is the one great difference between the work of 
trained and the untrained. Artistic perception, which may be | 
in a photographer, will frequently enable the happiest effect 
ighting or arrangement and the most charming of expressions t 
red on the plate, but the manipulative skill needed to proy 
tint and adequately mount the print is only to be obtained 
careful training and a good deal of practice. Several of the 
raits are weak bromide prints or enlargements 
east, marred by a yellow stain on the edge of the print. A piec 
passe partout mounting is crude, lacking precision and neatr 
However good the wine, bush is necessary. There are also on 
two portraits which show incongruity, the most noticeable b 
that of a lady in evening dress, sitting on the floor on a large W 
cloth, and leaning against a painted exterior background. 


mistakes here migh easily have been avoided by a few mome 
reflection before arranging the sitter. 


secu 


, in one case 
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The work o: 
effect of 
eccentric, 


ow, Is a C 


shadows 
shadows 1 


of place in 
ly and d 


mounted 
an 


James Clar 
includes some 


effective, 
9 often occur 


Ys 


1e 


before making 


The make-up 


hole thing t 


H. S. Mende 


frames, 
rin 


though 


obtain on al 
that it is easy 
i of Wi 
S its grad 
man’s portrait. 
a deli 


he 


one values. 
e face is all very well, if properly done, but 


exists on only about one-third of a face, tr 
board. 


uminous, OY, 


gradation is lost in the print. 
mask, is noticeable for excessively 


aintily. 


on a dark-grey mount. 


#p see more of such strong direct straigh 


and a judicious weeding out would have im 
, of the display. 
The technical qua 


portant as that 
be lacking in many of the cabinet prints. Were they 
of the sitters, or has the operator failed to educe them 
his exposures? Mr. Clark's fancy pic 
he one he exhibited on the same wall a year ago, but 
mit we do not care for it, and we do not 


hotograph likely 


he ‘artist's standard. 


. it is not 


of years 


icacy of gradation in the high lights, together wit 
print and good 


Histed, of 42, Baker Street, W., is curious 


and is pursued without the least regard 
Concentration of light, and, conse 


Forcible lighting, with a prepond 
haracteristic of Rembrandt's work, but th 
y, at all events, transparent. 


y uneven. 


ight and shade in most of the specimens borders on 


for truth 
uently of 
when this 
uthfulness 
erance of 
e shadows 


In many of these prints 
ave under-exposed, or if the negative has any detail in 


is so strong and so deeply printed that the shadow 


A portrai 
heavy flesh tones, 
such a subject, which s 
Nothing is rea 
is falsifying of tones in 


ly gained by t 


he flesh or draperies. 


of a child, masked with an 


absolutely 


hould in general be treated 


he effects 
One 


forward work. 
sound portraiture, one or two of t 


s in work of this class. Of the sma 

Most of this 
ity of negative and 
public rightly 


is. Strength, character, an 


ure is 


small work 
print may be all 
place other qualities before mere 


the por- 


he modelling of the features 
the general roundness of the head is excellent, and one wishes 


k, of Hanger Lane, Ealing, W., has a display which 
xe enlarged por- 
fraits being very good commercial work. The coloured enlargement 
he colour being free from any of that crud 
ler prints, there 
proved the 


ity which 


lacks 


individu- 


» perhaps, 


© enhance a portraitist’s r 


is obvious. 


ssohn, of 14, Pembridge Crescent, W 


of his well-known photographs, some of which represent 


commercial portraiture, while others are 
It is worthy of note tha 
he silver process, whether on albumen pa 
we believe most of them are albumen. 


s, and is a rich warm purple brown, a co 


to refer to any of them with certainty. 
liam Carter, Esq., is excellent, quiet in 


In No. 8, Miss Leonora Jackson, there is 


hink it is 
eputation. 


*he monk is apparently consuming 
macaroni from a plate, and is using his fingers for the work. The 
hing lacks refinement and dignity. 


shows a group 


the 
singularly 
all. these 
per or on 


high- 


quite easy to determine through the glazing of the 
The colour 


has been characteristic of Mendelssohn’s work for a great 
lour easier 


yumen than on P.O.P. The prints are numbered, so 


No. 11, a 
reatment, 


ations, and yet quite rich and strong enough for a 


noticeable 


h strength 


shadow tones. No. 12, Michael H 


., is a fine 
inty” or fal 


strong 


portraits. 
h the waist, 


the room, if 


on the book righ 


portraits of rather more 
In the style one expects from the studio in Pembridge Crescent. 
The pose in No. 5 is not so pleasing and reposeful as in many of the 


the display of work 
Kensington, there is, we think, the most even qu 


esson on the subordination of the tone of 


se in tone. We do not, however, like 


han cabinet size in a long frame 


The 
and the 


knee appears to be too high. nearly 
ight on it produces an unpleasan 


by Wilfrid Jenkins, 


we except the prints by Mr. Grooke. Th 


ambourg, 
the hand, 


hich is several tones lower than the face, and yet does not look 


he strong 


on the extreme edge of the print, and it is so 
that it catches the eye before anything else. The nine 


are quite 


on a level 
t effect. 


116, Cromwell Road, 
ality of work 


e portrait 


to the shoulders or eyes, and not to the top of the hat, and so has 
rightly “placed” the portrait on the plate, the space between the 
top of the hat and the edge of the print is slight. Neither a dwarfed, 
nor yet-a very tall appearance of sitter is suggested. The lowering 
of tone of the lace fichu should also be noted as the right way of 
doing it, in contradistinction to the crude sunning down of other 
prints already alluded to. We are assuming that these effects are 
produced by sunning down, as, of course, they may be. Whatever 
he means employed, whether this, or local reduction, or frictional 
reduction on the film of the negative, the final result is practically 
e same. In this portrait by Mr. Jenkins, the lowering of tone of 
e lace is so delicate that there is no suggestion of murkiness, and 
yet the desired effect of concentration of interest on the face is 
satisfactorily obtained. There are here several pleasing portraits 
of ladies with children, the arrangements being well thought out. Of 
the portraits of children alone several are capital, both in the 
seizing of expression and the general rendering of flesh tones. We 
hink, perhaps, in one or two cases, the effect would have been better 
had the head not been quite so large. 
The work of the Art Photographic Company o 
Newington and Muswell Hill is evidently intended for 
middle-class portion of the community. A picture of a child 
pouring oub tea into tiny cups, while a dog watches from 
the opposite side of the tray, is the kind of thing, while if not 
great from an artistic point of view, appeals to the photograph buying 
public, and attracts a good deal of attention and comment when 
placed in a shop window. It is, happily, free from any suspicion 
of vulgarity. A fairly good example of Rembrandt lighting may be 
seen. An outdoor portrait of a lady standing partly under a 
trellis porch shows far too heavy shadows for an open-air or semi- 
open-air picture. The shadows, in fact, are too solid for any 
rendering of flesh, unless possibly when lighted by an artificial 
illuminant of extreme brilliance and concentration. 
Mr. Eric Worsley Benison, of Egham, Surrey, has a few irames 
showing clean, straightforward work. Wethink the expression in the 
portraits is well secured, and the pictures convey the impression 
that they are good likenesses, though one does not know the 
originals. They appear a trifle hard, however, on the wall, but Mr. 
Benison, no doubt, knows that a picture which looks well on the 
wall of an ordinary room will frequently appear weak when hung 
at an exhibition such as this. These enlargements are not weak in 
their shadows, but the high lights and half-tones are rather too light 
for richness of effect. 
Much of the work sent by Crooke, of 
attempt criticism would be to lay ourselves open to the charge of 
finding fault merely for fault-finding’s sake. The student of por- 
traiture should note the masterly strength and dignity of the figure in 
No. 13, and also in the portrait of the late Sir Henrv Irving. There 
is a reserve in the treatment of both these pictures, they are full 
ss of such size—yet 


t 
r 
t 
t 


Stoke 
the 


Edinburgh, is so fine that to 


of detail—sufticient detail, that is, for prin 
nothing whatever distracts the attention from the fine characterisa- 
tion of figure and face. In No. 7 the fine treatment of hands 


should be observed; there is no distraction from the face, and no 
clashing of lights. The arrangement of the hands and other parts 
of the figure, as well as portions of furniture, give added dignity 
to the portrait, and are admittedly in unison with a face so grave, dis- 
tinguished, and, withal, Kindly. No. 6, a group of Mrs. Robert Cowan 
children we do not like so well as some other similar portraits 
has produced, The darkening of the hair against 
the background appears to be too uniform, the hair of the three 
sitters being equally dark. The portrait group of the Master and 
Assistants of the Merchant Company of Edinburgh is a fine 
achievement. Likeness is nowhere sacrificed to pictorial arrange- 
ment, yet this is secured in no small degree. The very even lighting 
of the heads and figures will at once call forth the admiration of the 
practical photographer. Tt is a great pity that such groups are not 
far more frequently taken of our great directorates, city companies, 
and other public or semi-public bodies. They would be extremely 
interesting and valuable in a hundred years’ time. The visitor will 
notice that the numbering attached to the frames is not in accord- 
ance with the numbering in the catalogues, but this rarely prevents 
identification of the pictures, and they may all be enjoyed for their 
and quite apart from the personality of the dis- 


ne 


and 
which Mr. Crooke 


own qualities, 


lady wearing a 
ent. 


hat, the only print on a brown mount, 1s 


The photographer has realised that one measures height 


tinguished sitters. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL EXHIBITS—INVITATION SECTION. 


The first exhibits we come to in this section are those of Mr. 
Douglas English, who shows some rem. 
the Plume Moth (No. 414), and some interesting examples of mimicry 
in insects (No. 416), which illustrates the strikingly successful 
attempts of a spider to imit 


arkably fine photographs of 


ate a flower-bud, and is perhaps most at- 
tractive. Astronomical photographs are numerous, and while Nos. 419 
and 423, from the Royal Observatory, illustrating nebule and star 
clusters, are very fine specimens, Nos. 429 and 430, from the Solar 
Physics Observatory, are especially interesting, as they show the 
great success attained at South Kensington in photographing the 
mysterious solar prominences. No. 429) shows a most exceptional 
number of prominences, and No. 430 one of extraordinary size, its 
height being about 139,000 miles. Sir W. J. S. Lockyer shows some 
good specimens of cloud photography, while Captain D. Wilson 
Barker’s collection of cloud types is also worth study. 

A most interesting exhibit is that of Dr. R. A. Reiss, showing 
the application of photography in the investigation of crimes and 
detection of criminals. Nos, 444-447 show how readily an erasure and 
forged surcharge can be detected in a photographic enlargement, and 
No. 448 illustrates how photography can reveal the fact that an 
envelope has been opened and refastened. In No. 449 samples of 
finger prints are given, and in No. 450 we are shown photographs of 
footprints in earth, and of shoe-nail marks on a wood floor. Also one 
of a blood-stained handkerchief, revealing stains that have been 
washed out and rendered invisible to the eye. No. 452 is of especial 
interest, as it shows an ingenious ring-shaped cu ting tool for making 
holes in safe doors. This tool is armed with diamond or carborun- 
dum splinters, and acts in much the same way as the diamond drill 
used for making boreholes, 

Nos 454-483 form a long series of photographs by Mr. K. J. Tarrant, 
of high tension electrical discharges, and the interest of these is 


The only metlal in the exhibition goes to Mr. C. Welborne Piper 


for a “ model of light pencils showing various effects of aberration.” 
The award has been criticised as not photography at all, but 
such criticism is misdirected, in our opinion, inasmuch as Mr. Piper’s 
work is in line with the avowed aims of the society in advancing 
the progress of photography. That the exhibit is a highly educational 
one we cannot deny, and we hope to see more of its kind used in 
the teaching of photographic optics, though we fear there are few 
prepared for such feats of patience as Mr. Piper has performed. The 
models show : 
Central aberration and eccentric coma. 
Oblique coma. Actual model from lens. 
Oblique and eccentric coma. Actual model from lens. 
Oblique coma. Details of pencil in zones and at foci. 
foci are shown in blue and yellow, t 
by other zones not shown. 
Pure and mixed astigmatism. Hypothetical model. 
Pure astigmatism. Details of pencil and foci. Hypothetical model. 
Studies of birds and animals form a very striking feature of this 
section, and their number suggests that before long such subjects will 
require a section to themselves. All the work of this nature shown may 
be styled good, and some of it shows remarkably perfect technique, 
while in a few cases the results are distinctly of a decorative and 
even of a pictorial nature. Striking examples are No. 284, The Great 
crested Grebe, by Mr. William Bicker on, who is not only a fine 
study of a grebe sitting on its nest, but is also a fairly good decora- 
tive composition. Mrs. L. Birt-Baynes, in her wolf and deer studies 
(Nos. 324-328), has gone a step further and has produced some charm- 
ing little pictures in addition to securing some very perfect and 
characteristic portraits of her shy sitters. Nos. 324 and 325 seem 
to suggest the cowardly character of the wolf to perfection. The 
first one is particularly worth notice, as it represents the wolf slinking 
round a hillock with every apparent intention of doing such mischiet 
as he safely may, but fully prepared to take to his heels on the 
least sign of danger to his precious self. 
Among the bird studies the most successful 


Actual model from lens, 


The complete 
he blue portions being filled 


appear to us to be 


| of Mr. F. F. Renwick, and a modified s 


| available at present. 


not solely scientific, though their scientific value is great. (I 
inspection reveals some most beautiful formations in these phe 
graphs, and special attention should be given to the wonderful 
ture of the plume-like formations in No. 456. The examples 
reversal shown by M. P. Preobrajinski are worth study (Nos. 490-4 
but the voluminous notes which accompany them take some time 
read. 

Perhaps the exhibit of greatest scientific interest (from the phe 
graphic point of view) is Mr, C. E. Kenneth Mees’ gradation phe 
meter. This is a cleverly designed instrument that undoubte: 
fills a “long felt want,” as it enables the user to determine the spe 
of a plate by direct observation and without any wearisome measu 
| ments and plotting. To effect this a developed series of test gra 

tions is observed (five steps at a time), and compared and matck 
with a standard series of gradations, the steepness of which is adju 
able, while its densities when plotted form a straight line. Wher 
match is secured between five trial densities and five on the stande 
scale, all necessary data are, of course, secured. Other interestil 
but not such novel, instruments are shown by Mr. Adam Hilg 
These include a comparison photometer designed at. the suggesti 
ectrophometer. 

A. series of Lippmann photographs of the spectrum is contribut 
by Mr. Edgar Senior. These are not in the gallery, but are in t 
charge of the Secretary. They are interesting, but it is not ea 
to see them perfectly, as properly adjusted viewing apparatus is x 


The lantern slides in this section are al three-colour, and they a 
supplemented by stereo, half-plate and quarter-plate transparencis 
They ace all natural history subjects, and on the screen would douk 
less be most interesting, though as shown they can hardly be studi 


those of Mr William Farren, though Dr. Heatherly, and Messrs. 


to advantage, and cannot be easily identified, most of the labe 
being invisible. 


THE COMPETITIVE TECHNICAL SECTION. 


Frank J. Martin and Oliver §. Pike run him very close. Mr. Pi 
should have much cause for congratulation in being so high 
successful with such rare birds as kites and eagles. 

There are numerous photo-micrographs, Mr. Arthur E. Smith shor 
ing a good example in his foot of spider (No. 340), and Mr. | 
Inderwick Pigg scoring a success in Nos. 542-3 with his heads. 


tapeworms. No. 348, by Dr. Rodman, shows the pollen of hol yhoe 
and is a very curious and interesting example. 
In the photography of insects Messrs. Forrester and Hugh Ma 


are highly successful. The former’s dragon fly (No. 351) is excellen 
while Mr. Hugh Main’s frame of diving insects shows fine tec hniqu 
and is of great scientific value. There are some good studies of fru 
and flowers that seem somewhat out of place in the scientific sectior 
as they certainly would not disgrace the West Room. 
Edward Seymour and Robert Burnie are specially good in the 
examples. No. 356 is a series of photographs by Mr. D. Fin aysol 
showing the fertilisation of white c ove, and No. 357 is another seri 
by Mr. Alfred W. Dennis, illustrating the details of the wych eln 
Both these frames are worth study, and are of considerable scientif 
value from the educational point of view. In 361 and 562, Mr. J. ( 
Burrow gives some good specimens of flashlight work in the depth 
of a coal mine, and then we come to a long series of studies of sanc 
waves by Dr. Vaughan Cornish. These, perhaps, are not of muc 
interest to the uninitiated, though we did observe some visitor 
studying them very closely under the impression that they repre 
sented glaciers, but, scientifically, their value is undoubted. 

The architectural exhibits do not strike us as particularly success 
ul. The subjects have for the most part been photographed hun 
dreds of times before, and some of them are seldom absent from ; 
photographic exhibition. A few are of the “ pretty peep” order, an 
possibly would have been more in place downstairs, where muc 
better specimens of architectural photography are to be seen 
G. Suter shows some good Alpine views that again seem rather ou 
of place in the scientific section. Nos. 389 and 391 are both goo 
specimens, and we do not quite see why they should not be classet 


Messr 


as pictures, even though they may not be in the conventionally pie 
orial style, that, for the time being, is in fashion. 


In the specimen 
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hich represent the application of photography to copying pictures 
id prints, and in representing sculpture, the best sample appears to 
to be Mr. Howard Eslers “ Greek Mother” (No. 401). This is a 
jotographically perfect representation of a fine Tinworth panel. 

he three-colour work in the gallery is to us decidedly unsatis- 
tory, the only specimen worth mention being No. 408, a portrait 
ndy by the St. James’ Studio. The best colour work is to be 


he Fountain Court at the New Gallery has its fountain submerged 
the stand of the Adhesive Dry Mounting Co-, Ltd., which, upon 
is moist substratum, and in apparent ignorance of the irony of their 
sition, exhibits the apparatus for, and process of, dry mounting, and 
eaccessories which they can supply in the shape of mounts, bronzed 
der tints, albums, etc. The process is one “par excellence,” which 
s itself to demonstration, and the exhibition which the firm 1s able 
‘sive is among the most popular items at the Gallery. We have no 
mbt that anyone who arrives at the R.P.S. with a print and mount 
find the Adhesive Dry Mounting Company ready and willing to 
fx the one to the other by their process. f 

The Platinotype Company occupy their accustomed place, and are 
mally fortunate in having a process which can be shown from first 
is under the eyes of the visitor, This year the new “ Japine 
aper is strongly in evidence, and the results with it which are shown 
ith other examples of the platinotype process shouid not be over- 
ked 
Messrs. Kodak, Limited, have a representative assortment of 
mparatus, including the now well-known “ Graflex,” a high-class 
flex camera. They also show specimens of the new “ Velvet” bro- 
ide and gaslight papers, and are prepared to discourse to the visitor 
i Kodak products in general. 

There is no more effective display in the exhibition than that of 
fellington and Ward, who, among.some specimen negatives on 
Speedy” plates and prints therefrom on their various papers, have 
ie results of a new introduction of theirs, a gaslight transparency 
te of which we shall say more when we have had the opportunity 
testing it. 

J. H. Dallmeyer, Limited, show the new shutter for studio cameras, 
characteristic of which is its wafer-like thinness, and the fact 
abit is obtainable in any size up to a diameter of working aperture 
ive inches. 

Messrs. Sanger-Shepherd and Company attract a continual audience 
exhibits of colour-photography, they haying arranged a small pro- 
tion apparatus with which to exhibit enlargements of the Sanger- 
epherd transparencies. They also show the latest models of the 
rexposure camera, and are making a strong feature of their recent 
>= in plates and filters whereby the average exposure for the 


ee negatives out of doors is only about four seconds. This is the 
ie required when using a repeating back, a form of three-colour 
posing apparatus which has always been strongly recommended by 
e firm. 
Messrs. Sichel and Company place the new mercury-vapour lamp, 
Mewed in another column, in the front place. They also show a 
Imber of very effective results obtained on a two-colour carbon 
se from ordinary negatives. “Platinochrom” platinum paper 
its results are also shown, in addition to a variety of mounts— 
elatter interested us especially, and though Messrs. Sichel cannot 
pty them, every professional visiting the exhibition should ask to 
them—and of studio cameras. 
lis C. P. Goerz make their usual striking show of enlargements 
mM negatives taken with the Goerz lenses, notable among which is 
oi detail in the Albert Memorial, made in the first instance with 
6 Goerz telephoto at a magnification of 74 times, and subsequently 
langed to five iameters. 
lessrs. W. Watson and Sons show their cameras and “ Holostig- 
i lenses, and exhibit also the Boardman are lamp and some beauti- 
Secamples of work in West-End studios done with it. The latter 
Ould be asked for and inspected by our professional readers. 


Messrs, Burroughs, Wellcome and Company make a neat but effec- 
re show of “tabloid” chemicals and specimens of results of their 
» Particularly in the direction of lantern-slides. 

“hew model of the Blocknote, viz., one taking a picture, 54 x 23, 


found in the lantern slide collection belonging to this section, which 
collection is in the north reom downstairs. Dr. Hutchinson (one of 
last year’s medalists) shows a fine series of anatomical and patho- 
logical slides in colour, while Mr. Oliver S. Pike contributes a series 
illustrating birds’ nests. The few monochrome slides on view are 
not eclipsed by the colour slides, for some very fine specimens are 
contrivuted by Dr. Francis Ward and Mr, Ellis Kelsey. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TRADE AT THE EXHIBITION. 


is shown by Messrs. Sanders and Crowhurst, who exhibit also Messrs. 
Butcher’s latest edition of the Welborne-Piper clock. This modified 
form of the instrument allows a shutter to be left open for exposure 
and the clock to be set to a certain time, on the attainment of which 
the shutter will be automatically closed. 

The approach to the north room is occupied by Messrs. A. E. 
Staley and Company with a case containing a large selection of their 
apparatus, chiefly optical (lenses, microscopes, etc.), but a note should 
be made of the prints illustrating the performance of the firm’s 
anastigmats. 

In the north room itself, the first display to attract the eye is the 
collection of portraiture by Mr. F. C. Clarkson illustrating the Hido- 
scope lenses. Among the specimens are several showing the extremely 
sharp results which can be obtained with the lenses if desired, which 
are the more interesting since the chief purpose of the instruments, 
and one which they will be seen to carry out to very good effect, is the 
production of portraits with enough diffusion of definition to improve 
upon the biting sharpness of the ordinary objective. 

The Ilford Company make a small display of great specific interest, 
viz., enlargements on their various brands of “ Bromona” paper. 
These show the effects obtainable with and without toning, No. 1 
being in, particular a good example of the fresh airy effect obtainable 
on the bluish-grey paper. No. 5 shows the pleasing results in por- 
traiture of a toned cream-crayon “Brcmona.” The selection is a 
strong one, and quite characteristic of che Ilford’s Co’s. specialistic 
methods. 

Next in order comes the most interesting exhibit of the Ozotype 
Company, which this year, of course, is all ozobrome. Readers of 
the article on another page had better study the examples shown side 
by side with the original bromide prints from which.they were made. 

Messrs. Morgan and Kidd make a handsome display with a series 
of fine portraits on the “Richmond” self-toning, a selection which’ 
suggests that they are seeking the favour of the professionals for their 
product. Certainly the fine, cool black tones obtained by their special 
process of platinum toning leave little to be desired. The two panels 
on either side of these latter show the effects obtained with plain 
fixing, and are very strong recommendations of the paper. 

The exhibit of L. Thornton and Co. is catalogued as “a collection 
of prints on ‘ Mattos” paper, but it includes also one or two (which 
are worth searching out) on wood and canvas sensitised by the 
“Mattos” method. 

The largest exhibit next to the Autotype Co.’s is that of the 
Leto Photographic Materials Co., Ltd., which occupies the whole of 
the end of the north room. It contains some strikingly handsome 
specimens of the Pluto-Leto “ Platino” paper, of deep rich black tone 
and showing the excellent results of which this paper is capable in 
rendering the details and texture of white draperies. A number of 
examples of Leto gaslight paper toned to various colours is worth 
examining, and there are also numerous specimens of the Leto Platino 
papers, Seltona, and other well-known, specialties of this firm. 

The huge show of the Autotype Company is extremely successful, 
and fills the north wall in an imposing way. The first panel, of 
portraiture on the various carbon tissues and worked up in several 
ways, is the most interesting to photographers, and includes one or 
two remarkably good things in the way of coloured prints. Two 
specimens are shown of the Autotype three-colour printing on the 
“Trichrome ” tissues. 

The last exhibit to be mentioned is that of the Falla-Rey Company, 
of Tunbridge Wells, which shows a number of postcards and prints 
obtained on a paper which is said to require only a fixing of one 
minute’s duration and a washing of five. We have no information 
of this material, and should await an opportunity to verify the claims 
made for it with some interest. 
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“THE GLOBE” ON THE “ROYAL” AND “SALON.” 


Tn its issue of Wednesday, September 26, the “Globe” makes the repels by its entire lack of originality and by its utterly uni 


following comments to which we refer under “ Ex Cathedra” :— and commonplace aspect; and the section devoted to “ pic 
There are to be seea at the present moment two important exhibi- photography contains little that is esthetically of any value, 
tions of photographs—that of the Royal Photographic Society at the examples as Mr. L. Fleckenstein’s “The Pet Angora,” Miss 
New Gallery, and that of the Photographic Salen in the gallery of | Willis’s “'The Snowstorm,” and Mr. P. Pichier’s “ Arkadien” 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours. The object of these | taken as types of the inartistic productions which have been pi 
exhibitions is, it may be presumed, to show to the world the progress ny so large a proportion of the contributors. These things, 
and development of the art of photography, and to prove that, as an host of others of the same order, make the show a painf 
art, it has a claim to the consideration of people of intelligence and appointment to all serious believers in the future of photog 
taste. That photography properly used and understood deserves an because they mark a tendency which is apparently becomin; 
honourable place among the arts is certainly not to be denied, but pronounced year by year, and more demoralising to the less int 
that either of these exhibitions proves what this place should be students of the photographic craft. 
cannot by any means be admitted. Both shows, indeed, are painful However, there are some exceptions to the general run 
advertisements of the incapacity of photographers as a class to under- work which are worthy of special attention, because they po: 
stand the genius of the art which hey misuse; both have an direction in which sound achievement must be looked for in the 


atmosphere of foolish insincerity which is particularly irritating, Mr. £. B. Cook’s “Calm Sea and Low 'lide,” with its tendei 
and show in the plainest way how little the people who use a and correct relations of light and shade, Mr. A. W. Walburn 
camera appreciate artistic responsibilities. It is the degeneration and expressive “The Evening Hour,” “A Morning Catch,” b 
of a most important craft that is illustrated in the two galleries, M. L. Bodine and Miss N. F. Lewis, which is excellent in its 


| not its progress nor the development of its best characteristics. air suggestion, and the admirable “Winter,” by Mr. J. E. 
| which is particularly to be praised for its tone subtlety and 
h The reasons for this degeneration are evident enough. Photo- judicious and expressive actuality, are all productions which 
| graphy has fallen largely into the hands of a class of workers who themselves and do credit to the taste and skill of the worke: 
| possess at best nothing more than that little knowledge which is cerned There are others which in a less degree possess | 
{i} proverbially so dangerous. The so-called artistic photographers— qualiti2s, but, unfortunately, the total number of these more : 
Hl with very few exceptions—have not learned the rudiments of pictorial able contributions is too small to give the collection as a who 
| art, and are imperfectly acquainted with the technicalities of photo- veal amount of authority. 
‘ graphy; so they produce things which are marked by an all-round The Photographic Salon is not more convincing than its 
inefficiency that is very distressing. Through lack of the right kind vival. It shows once more the inclination, with which it ha 
| of training, they have no capacity to realise the qualities of the rained throughout its career, to encourage eccentricity with: 
medium they employ, and as a consequence they condemn photography ess disregard for artistic properties. There are certainly som 
| H to undignified imitation of other arts to which it is not in the things, like Mr. C. H. Emanuel’s spacious and atmospheric “I 
| smallest degree akin. The directions in which it can be used to shire View”; Mrs. F. E. Coburn’s vigorous studies, “Ha 
i produce results unattainable by any other pictorial process they smith’ and “Reflections” ; Mr. C. Puyo’s “L’Etang” ; the 
| deliberately ignore, and they waste their energis in torturing the reated architectural subjects, “A Pillar of Chartres,” by Mr. 
| photographic print into imperfect resemblance to the work of the Evans, and “A Relic of the Past,” by Mr. 8. G. Kimber; aa 
‘| water-colour painter, the etcher, the lithographer, or the draughts- charming little figure composition, “Fair is Thy Blossom, 1 
Wi man in black and. white. Flower,” by Mr. T. Lee Syms; but these are not enough to a 
\ In both exhibitions examples of this misdirected effort predominate he society from the sin of seeking to exalt mere extravagance 
i -—examples of what may reasonably be called technical dishonesty. position which should be reserved for inspired originality. 


Neither show includes »iuch that can b2 welcomed as the expression It gives up, unquestionably, too much of the wall space 
of a sincere desire to use photography for the right representation gallery to such works as Mr. W. Cadby’s “ Snow Sketch,” Mr. 
of nature; the great majority of the works brought together are C. Grove’s “Vigil,” Mr. W. Muir’s “ Winter,” and Mr. W. B 
deficient in all subtlety of tone relation, in all delicacy of atmospheric ton’s “ Evening Mists”; and it assigns prominent positions to p 
effect, in accuracy of definition, and charm of quality, and most of sions of nature like Mr. Hersley Hinton’s “On the Moors,” an 


them have as well grave faults of selection and arrangement. The A. L. Coburn’s ponderous tone study, “The Rudder,” a good s 
things that the camera can do to perfection are for the most part spoilt by absence of executive refinement and by lack of intel 
| avoided, and those which advertise its deficiencies as an artistic management of light and shade relations. But in this misuse 
instrument are attempted with ignorant perversity. If such coliec- opportunities the Salon only follows the lead of the Royal Sc 
tions as these sum up the best that modern photography can do there | and adopts a fashion which to all appearances dominates the 
can be no doubt about the disastrous degeneration of the art. photographie world. That it should do so is a matter for the di 


Por instance, in the exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society regret; while this fashion persists photography must always r 


practically the whole of what is described as “ professional” work outside the pale of the arts. 
Tonrn@ Postcards : A Correction.—Mr. G. T. Harris writes us:— } ground proposed for next year’s excursions. The towns and vi 
I shall be glad if you will allow me to correct an ‘error in my article included were Ledbury, Posbury, Weobley, Pembridge, Kil 
on “Toning P.O.P. Postcards,” which appeared in your issue of the | and Abbeydore. Myr. Watkins (president-elect) drove his ow1 
14th ult. The strength of the fixing baths should be, for the first and, being well acquainted with the loclaity, most enjoyabl 
1@ per cent. and for the second 5 per cent., not 6 per cent. and 4 per | interesting runs were made, the roads being very good am 
cent. as given. I alone am responsible for the error, which should weather splendid. Ludlow, Goodrich, and Ross have also been 
have been detected in the proof. I have only now glanced through | tioned as possible places to be visited, and will be included i 
the published article, when the mistake at once caught my attention. | list to be submitted to the council at its meeting on Thursday 
Tue Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom.—Mr. F, A. Yat EE 
Bridge (hon. sec.) and, Messrs. Alfred Ellis and Water Potter |  Trrres on Negatives.—In reference to recent inquiries fron 


(members of council) journeyed to Hereford last week to confer | readers, Messrs. O. Sicheland Co., 52, Bunhill Row, Lo 
with the local committee as to the proposed arrangements for next | E.C., draw our attention to the “Titleit” outfit of theirs. | 
year’s meeting. On Tuesday, the 25th ult., an interview with the | opaque letters are applied to the negative, and the title 
Mayor at the Town Hall was followed by a well-attended committee”| appears white as white on the prints. The 1s. outfit conta 
meeting, over which Mr. Alfred Watkins presided. During their | large assortment of letters. Other title outfits have been rec 
brief visit Mr. Bridge and his colleagues motored over much of the | Teviewed under “New Apparatus.” 
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Patent Dews, 


———— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
« Photo Mechanical Notes.” 
The following applications for Patents have been received from 
eptember 11 to September 22. 
usuprs.—No. 20,746. Improvements in attachments for taps for 
use in connection with the washing of photographic plates, prints, 
ete. Edwin Goodman, 24, Temple Row, Birmingham. 
‘eras.—No. 20,781. Improvements relating to photographic 
cameras. Kodak, Ltd., Chancery Lane Station Chambers (for 
Harvey W. Locke, United States). 
are- HOLDER ATTacHMENTS.—No. 20,782. Improvements relating 
o plate-holder attachments for photographic cameras. Kodak, 
Ltd., Chancery Lane Station Chambers, London (for Harvey 
W. Locke, United States). 
gniocHRoME PiarEs.—No. 20,384. Improvements in the manufac- 
ure of screens and plates for heliochrome processes. Rodolphe 
erthon and Joseph Gambs, 31, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 
W.C. 
joRDERS ON PuoroGRaPHs.—No. 21,041. Improvements in means for 
producing fancy borders on photographs. William Tylar, Pruden- 
tial Buildings, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


2 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
hese specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


EMATOGRAPH - PHONOGRAPH.—No, 26,522. 
consists of synchronising apparatus—v1 
enables the speed of the cinematograph to be ascertained at every 
moment and regulated in accordance with that of the phono- 
graph. This indicator apparatus chiefly consists of two rotating 
indicator hands concentrically arranged, one of which is freely 
and regularly operated by the phonograph, whilst the other 
depends on the movement given to the cinematograph in such 
manner that the second hand can be made to follow exactly the 
speed of the first, the speed of the said cinematograph thus being 
modified. This action can be effected either by hand or by 
means of a resistance when the cinematograph is operated by 
amechanical or electric motor. A. J. Boult, 111, Hatton Gardens, 
E.C., for Henri Joly, 94, Boulevard Jourdan, Paris. 
BroucHING Nugatives.—No. 24,816. 1905. The invention has for 
its object the simplifying of that part of the work known as knile 
work, which consists of cutting away or thinning portions of the 
film to make corrections in the picture, which is usually done 
by a sharp knife. It consists of a composition composed of fine 
cutting or abrading powders, in fine division, combined with 
various waxes or similar substances to form them into a solid 
substance, which can be compressed or moulded into convenient 
shape for use as a crayon or pencil, and be sharpened to a point 
s0 that it can be used as an erasing point. These moulded and 
pointed substances are used in conjunction with a lubricant which 
is called a medium, and which is composed of various fine thin oils, 
such as paraffin, turpentine, and the like, or a mixture of them. 
This medium is smeared on the parts of the negative to be worked 
upon, and the work is then executed by means of the pointed 
substance, which is worked with a delicate rubbing motion and 
temoves the surface as much as is required, instead of cutting 
o shaving off the same with a knife. James William D’Anter, 
4, Villas-on-Heath, The Vale, Hampstead, N.W. 
ANTERN Stipp Printina Framus.—No. 22,898. 1905. The inven- 
tion is a frame permitting of accurate adjustment of the negative 


1905. The invention 
, a speed indicator which 


ai the lantern plate, so that horizontal lines are so rendered 
a the lantern slide. A main board, having a square aperture 
mt, is hinged to a frame with like aperture, which, when 
dlamped together, hold the “negative” between them, the frame 
allowing the passage of a lantern plate to the back of the 


« cos aie : P 
negative.” To the main board is hinged a door, which swings 


| 
, 


1 
€ 


bi 


stretched across a frame. 


presses the lantern plate into contact with the 
usual wa: 


prin 
sereen are hinged to the main board in line, and supported at 


o the back of the frame, excludes the light from the rear, and 
“negative” in the 
A frame holding a ruled screen of glass, which may 
e fixed rigidly at right angles to the hinged door, so that when 
he latter is swung away from the back, the ruled screen comes 


into position in front of the main board, to allow the adjustment 


of the “negative” to the lines on the screen. To enable the 
ing frame to fold into compact form, the door and ruled 
The 


ight angles to each other by suitable catches or clamps. 


ruled screen may be fitted in the door, may slide across the 
square apertures in the printing frame, or may be placed in 
postr 
The 
of the printing frame in any suitable manner, and may consist 
of glass or other suitable material, with ruled, cut, or otherwise 


ion temporarily, and removed therefrom during exposure. 
screen may be hinged or pivotted to any desirable portion 


ormed lines, or may be constructed of wires, cords, or the like 
The invention may take the form 


of a T-square or straight-edge, sliding across the square apertures, 
such as springs, pins, stops, or catches.—George Russell Nicholls, 
48, Crescent Road, South Norwood Park, 8.E. 


“ Jahrbuch 
Edited by Dr. J. M. Eder. 


Dr 


page 


Dew Books. 


oe 


fiir Photographie and Reproductionstechnik.” 1906. 


Halle: W. Knapp. 8s. 


. Eder’s “Yearbook,” in reaching its twentieth issue, shows an 
increase in the text j 


es of over 100, the volume now running to 
As in previous years, the contents consists of original 


688. 


articles on photographic science or industry, and a classified 
abstract of contributions to photographic progress during the year. 


Ther 


e is also a list of the new books of the year and of German photo- 


graphic patents. With these must be mentioned the very full index of 


authors and subjects, the two occupying 32 pages. 
staff are to be congratulated on the production of another issue 


his 
of th 


prehensive. 


Dr. Eder and 


is great work, which is, if anything, too encyclopedic and com- 
To the more recondite branches of photography, such 


as photo-chemistry, Russell effects, spectroscopy, Dr. Eder is prepared 
to devote a number of pages, which in this country would seem out 
of proportion to the number of persons able to make use of such 


inforr 


in the Brivis JouRNAL ALMANAC, 
presumed to have the ori 
jon of the “ Yearbook’ 
hy :— 

“The Bleach-Out Process,” by Dr. Neuhauss. 


por 


gra 


mation. Our own feeling in preparing the “ Epitome of Progress ” 
is, that such persons may be 
nal articles for their reading. The first 
includes the following on colour-photo 


2 


“New Investigations in the Lippmann Process,” by Dr. Hans 
Lehmann 
“The Young-Helmoltz Theory of Colour and Colour-Photography,” 


by D 
«C 


r. L. Pfaundler. 
‘coloured INumination in Three-Colour Photography,” by William 


Gamble. 
Among other noteworthy papers may be mentioned one or two 


others, though they do not by any means exhaust the list :— 

“The Preservation of Gelatine Emulsions in Milk,” by Dr. 
Homolka. 

“Yellow, Orange, and Green Tones on Bromide,” by Prof. R. 
Namias. 


corp 
Dr. 
“Sg 


he Cause of the Special Action of Hypo in the Developer,” by 


Liippo-Cramer. 


able Sulphite Solutions.” W. Weissenberger. 


“Silver Phosphate Emulsions,” by E. Valenta. 
A word should be said for the supplements, among which are an 


exam 


ple of Spitzertype, in four colours, machine collotype, and many 


specimens of half-tone and photogravure printing. 


“Simple Photographic ] 


publi 
Cour 


know 


xperiments” is the title of a small book, 
shed by Messrs. Percival, Marshall, and Co., 26-29, Poppin’s 
, London, E.C., for the sum of 6d. It forms one of the well- 
n series of handbooks, the publication of which is in tho 
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capable hands of our contemporary, “The Model Engineer.” In the 
present volume Mr. Thorne Baker has been persuaded to interest the 
engineering student in the technique of photography. His chapters 
are devoted to the processes of emulsion making, paper manufacture, 
the gum process, orthochromatic plates, enlarging, lantern-slide 
making, and elementary photographic optics. Though not intended 
to be in any, way a handbook to these branches of photography, the 
book will no doubt answer its avowed purpose of introducing its 
readers to experiments in the essential processes of photography. 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


SERRE 


The “ Sickle” Mercury-Vapour Printing Apparatus. Sold by O. Sichel 
and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


This new introduction of Messrs. Sichel is opportunely placed 
on the market at the commencement of the winter season, and 
should therefore particularly merit the attention of professional 
photographers and printers. The apparatus utilises the now well- 
known mercury- vapour light, the suitability of which for the 
purpose, owing to its great actinic power and absence of heat, is 
no doubt widely appreciated. The printing outfit is sold in two 
sizes, the smaller enclosing one lamp and the larger, shown in the 
drawing, three. The single-tube installation accommodates twelve 


“ 


half-plate printing frames; the larger apparatus has the advantage 
that it can be employed for large and small frames, having a 
capacity of twenty-four half-plate frames or a smaller number of 
larger ones, and vice versd. Although placed close to the tube, the 
equality of the light over the frames is remarkable, and the heating 
is practically nil. The speed of printing is from ten minutes -on 


P.O.P., according to the density of the negative, but with 
time, which is that for a clean, quick printing negative, the cap 
of the apparatus is quite sufficient to keep a printer busy. 
needed current, which must be continuous, not alternatin; 
one-half unit on a 200-volt circuit per hour, representing a 
of running which prospective purchasers can work out for ¢ 
selves from the day charges for their local supply. The cons 
tion of the apparatus is convenient and compact, and we hay 
doubt that Messrs. Sichel will find many customers among 
professional classes. The price of the installation, complete 
lamps, resistances, and induction coil, is £6 10s. for the one: 
size and £11 for the three-tube. Extra tubes cost 30s. each. 


The Aldis Anastigmat, Series Il., No. 2A. Made by Aldis E 
Old Grange Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham. 

This lens is of 6.4in, focal length, and is designed to wor 
f/6.8 when mounted in a Bausch and Lomb 5 by 4 Unicur 
Automat shutter. Though included in the well-known Serie; 
lenses, which work at //6, we understand that the 2A lens j 
modified design. It has been produced especially for use in a | 
card-size camera, and it should fulfil this purpose excellently, 
sidering that our tests in a half-plate gave most satisfactory res 
A trial on a plane test chart showed that it covered a half- 
well at 7/6.3, and that the definition at the corners was all 
could be desired with such a large aperture. A more critical 
on a small point of light shows that the astigmatic correction - 
a high order, the trance of astigmatism and coma being very sl 
indeed. It may, perhaps, be as well to note that such traces 
nearly always to be found even with the highest-class lenses, 
that such a test as this readily reveals aberration, even when 
amount is so small as to be quite negligible in practical w 
Tests on normal subjects show that the lens is a most useful ar 
for anything up to half-plate, and, considering its low price 
should be a very popular instrument. When stopped down, it co 
a fairly wide angle, and, obviously, it should be useful as a ¥ 
angle lens with fairly large plates, though we have not actu 
tested it on any bigger than a half-plate. The lens is small 
very light, weighing in plain brass mount only 3$0z. Comparin 
with another anastigmat of the same aperture and Tin. focal ler 
(only .6in. more), we found the difference in weight to be no 
than 730z., or close on glb. Such differences are of consider 
importance with lenses designed for rapid work in hand came 
With regard to the Aldis mount, we should like to suggest that 
index mark to which the diaphragms are adjusted should be bol 
At present it is a little difficult to find. The price of 6.4 focus | 
is £2 2s. 6d., in iris mount. 


Porcenatn Dishes.—Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holb 
are issuing a new series of dishes, which are the result of some ¢ 
siderable pains on their part to obtain a dish, the design of wl 
would be an improvement in strength and convenience on the exis 
patterns. The dishes, which are the result of their labours, are t 


known as the “Ensign,” and are to be marketed at the stanc 
prices as follows :— 


Inside. Shallow. Deep. 
Measurement. Each. Each. 

3 Os. 6d. Os. 7d. 

(is; Wel. Os. 8d. 

Os. 7d. Os. 8d. 

Os. 10d. Os. 11d. 

Is. 2d. ds. ode 

Us Sde 1s. 8d. 

as. dd. 2s. 9d. 

ds. Od. 6s. Od. 

Gs, sl, 12s. Od. 


In many respects the dishes meet with our approval. The bott 
are flat instead of possessing the annoying bulge, which prevents 
plate from lying flat in many dishes; there is a narrow channel al 
the end of the dish, which permits of the plate being readily remoy 
the rim round the base of the dish prevents sticking to the 
developing bench; and last, but not least, the dish is strengthene 
the corners by thickening of the material. Mechanically, the : 
seems excellent, and we are glad to have Messrs. Houghtons’ as 
ance that, in addition to its good qualities in these respects, 
material withstands the action of alkaline and other solutions. 
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milure of cheap developing dishes to retain their glaze, even when 
sed for water only, is a source of dissatisfaction, which doubtless 
any of our readers have experienced. The “ Ensign ” dishes should 
he welcomed if they preserve the natural surface of the enamel, 


Dew D)aterials. 


——_o_ 


WArgo” Gaslight Papers. Made by the Defender Photo-Su ply 
Company. Sold by A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, 
London, H.C. 


In announcing to us the introduction upon the British market 
e manufactures of the Defender Company, Messrs. Staley send 
s samples of the Argo (gaslight) papers, of which no less than 
venty-four varieties are made by the American Company, though 
all of these, our dealer friends will be glad to hear, are to be 
eted in this country. As representative of the papers, we 
describe the brands designated by the names ‘“ Carbon Velours,” 
"Portrait Argo Matte,” and “Carbon Argo.” These we find to 
da pleasing variety in surface. The “Carbon Argo” is a fine 
aper, the “ Portrait Argo” is one of a series of papers for soft 
and for contrasting negatives, and “Carbon Velours” is a 
with a slightly lustrous surface resembling albumen. 

different effects obtainable should satisfy the printer that a 
legative must be outside the very widest limits if an Argo paper 
@nnot be found which will give a presentable print upon it. The 
necessary developing preparations are supplied by Messrs. Staley, 
ftom whom a full supply of the papers will be almost immediately 
Dealers should apply to Thavies Inn for further par- 
ficulars and scale of discounts. 


Tas Adhesive Dry Mounting Company, Limited, 27 and 98, 
London, E.C., notify us that in consequence of the 
their factory in Hackney for the making of the 
idhesive tissue, etc., they are able to reduce the prices as below :— 


Old Price. New Price. 
s. 2d. per gross ... 1s. 6d. per gross 
OSi~:OC ae es, pouty are ys 
OS OCs y ney ae ROSA ORE amen 
«Odie Dein ese 5 Gb, yy 
OG. © sneaks moa ee OC cn 
Peadtolen BR ey, oo OS Osh D 
Oda a, so BON 1OGe ask Way 
Ss0d: ay! aihremnee carlos Od epee, 
Bal ote in ~ 18s. 0dse 
Odi age pes pre ies ROLL neon 
. 6d. ,, quire ... 7s. 6d. ,, quire 


> 


CATALOGUES. AND TRADE NOTICES. 


From Messrs, R. J. Moss and Co., Constitution Hill, Birmingham, 
We are In receipt of a booklet containing a good deal of advice on 
He Management of the acetylene light. The publication also em- 
ddles a price list of the leading requisites for the generation and use 
f acetylene, and should form a useful reference volume to those 
ntemplating the purchase of an acetylene installation for enlarging 
Projection purposes. 

“How Can I Enlarge?” 


Under this title Messrs. W. Butcher and 
ns, Camera H 


ouse, Fairingdon Avenue, London, E.C., have pro- 
‘tractively got-up booklet, which imparts the elementary 
oncerned in the making of a bromide enlargement in a 
endably agreeable tanner. The booklet ‘includes prices and 
Ustrations of the firm’s various enlarging apparatus, and is supplied 
dealers with heir name printed on the front cover. Those intend- 
gto obtain the full value of the winter trade in these articles should 
it worth their while to apvly to Messrs. Butcher, 


fe boerdman Electrical Patents Company, Limited, send us their 
F ist of Open and enclosed arc lamps for portraiture and printing. 

a Particulars of their standard lamps and of a new installation | 
ued (at a popular price) for both studio work and P.O.P. print- | 


ing. Application to 10, Southwark 


Bridge Road, London, 8.E., will 
bring this list. 


No. 3 of “The Professional Photographer” (Kodak, Ltd.) reaches 
us, admirably printed, and containing seasonable literary fare in the 


shape of articles on “ Portraiture in Winter,’ “Christmas Trade,” 
ete. 


Messrs. Burcuer anp Sons, Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C., are drawing attention to their cinematograph department by 
the issue (for the first time) of a special catalogue of their cine- 
maatograph goods. The list runs to sixty-four pages, and includes, in, 
addition to particulars of projectors, films, and accessories, details 
as to Messrs. Butcher’s hire department. 


Dyeetings of Societies. 


——__¢—____ 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sept. | Name of Society. Subject. 
| 
6 . Worthing Camera Club..... Outing to Shoreham and Southwick. 
ei Awe C. Staff Camera Club Outing to Wimbledon Common. 
b Aberdeen Photo. Art Club, Outing to Bishop Loch. 
8. Southampton Camera Club .| Slide Criticism Competition. i 
e “Practical Oil Printing.” (Gy 18h 
8. ‘| Luton Camera Club... : { Rawlins. és 
« i ay 
Seessesserens| South London Photo. Society... { Gane eG. Moa Eb 
Hera ee aa “Development of P.O.P.” Fred 
Sicketecse Lancaster Photo. Society ....... Hargreaves. 
“ a 9 me 
Olaacrecan) | Leeds Photographic Society .. ue bee ol the) Vendetta. “Chas. 
ay - “a “The Making of Lantern Plates and 
9........+., Keighley and Dis. Photo. Assn, { Slides.” F. Brundrett, 
| rs ‘ (‘‘Bnlarging.”” D rated. OC. J. 
9...000../ Darlington Camera Club ......... { omaa cmons trate 
2 (“Making Transparencies for Enlarged 
10% + Croydon Camera Club... ... t Negatives.” ¥. W. Hicks. 
il, North London Photo. Socie “What is a Good Negative ?” 
ik, London and Proy. Photo. A “A Scientific Chat.” A. Haddon. 
- ae First Annual Photographic Exhibition 
iit, -| Dumfries and Maxwellt’n Ph.A. { and Competition. ~ 
TuE CatrorD anp Forusr Hirt PHorograruic Socrrry commence 
their winter session on Monday, October 8. The Secretary (Mr. W. 
T. Browne, 169, Woolstone Road, Forest Hill) will be pleased to 
send any information to our readers or to hear from intending 


members. 


Tur Borovex Potyrecnyic Puorograpuic Socrry.—At the 
annual general meeting held on September 26 last, the hon. secre- 
tary’s annual report showed that the society was in a sound financia] 
condition, and thet the past year’s works had becn very satisfactory. 
A very comprehensive syllabus has been arranged for-the coming 
session, including lectures and papers by some of the leading workers 
of the day, and a series of practical demonstrations, which beginners 
will find very useful and instructive. Meetings are held every 
Wednesday, at the Institute, 103, Borough Road, §.E., at 8 p.m. 
Applications for membership from ladies and gentlemen, amateurs 
or professionals, are cordially invited, and should be addressed to 


the Hon. Sec., Mr. F. Harrop, 7, Boveney Road, Honor Oak Park, 
S.E., or at the Institute. 


Lonpon anp Provincran PHorocrapHic Assocrarion.—At the 
meeting held on the 27th, Mr. Brigginshaw in the chair, the mem- 
bers were entertained by a very special and enjoyable lecture by Mr. 
A. L. Henderson, upon “Madeira Up to Date.” Madeira, he said, 
was about thirty miles long by some fifteen miles wide, and very 
hilly, the usual manner of ascending the hills being either by rail or 
by means of what could only be described as a hammock slung to a 
long pole and carried by two men. In his own case it was four with 
double charges, and the descent was usually made by means of a 
sledge, which ran freely over the cobbles with which the roads were 
made, the men holding on the two ropes and thus acting as brakes. 
In all, Mr. Henderson showed some 150 exceedingly fine slides, many 
of them being panoramic. Slides were also shown of the special 
lepers’ hospital and the lepers and their attendants. 


A hearty 
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vote of thanks brought to a close all too soon a very interesting 
evening. 

SourHampron CamEra Cxrus.—The members of the above gave a 
very warm welcome to the Rev. H. W. Dick, of Manchester, who 
lectured to them on Monday, October 1, on photographic work “in 
field and dark-room.” In quiet conversational fashion the lecturer 
produced from his storehouse of practical experience many points 
of interest and instruction, and demonstrated many possibilities in 
the pursuit of the art. At the outset he warned the workers 
not to fall into the habit of charging their failures to their 
apparatus, nor to attribute their lack of progress to want of 
expensive instruments. He stated in emphatic terms that with an 
inexpensive yet suitable camera, and an equally inexpensive but 
R.R. lens, the best pictorial results were open to the enthusiast. 
After pointing out the varying spheres of usefulness of the stand 
and hand cameras, he referred to some difficulties connected with 
the latter. The difficulty of focussing in hand work he suggested 
might be better dealt with in the following way, which he used: 
The focussing scale should be subdivided into smaller distances by 
careful records made thereon after accurate measurement; then, 
instead of guessing at the distance of an object to decide at what 
distance it could be best dealt with, focus the camera and step 
out the distance. With moving objects, as in figure studies, the 
camera should be focussed for a given distance, and the worker 
should preserve that distance instead of standing still and making 
a guess when the pose was right. The lecturer pointed out that 
the difficulty of preserving sharpness in both foreground and distance 
could be met by the tilting of the swing-back, a fact not generally 
recognised. Mr. Dick pleaded for the use of isochromatic plates 
and screens in hand-camera work, alleging that the advantage of 
these aids might be obtained even in October at the best hours of 
the day by anything like a 1-25 at f/8 on a special rapid plate. 
Among dark-room matters one point was made much of—viz., that 
to force an under-exposed plate must always be fatal for the 
pictorial worker, since if detail were obtained in the shadows the 
high lights would certainly be spoiled. The rule given was 
“expose for shadows, develop for high lights.” A most cordial 
vote of thanks was passed by a most appreciative audience. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Boyar Photographic Society.—We regret to hear that in con- 
sequence of General Waterhouse’s illness, he will not be able to 
give his presidential address next Tuesday, Oct. 9. In place of 
that, descriptions of the spectrophotometer, comparison photometer, 
wavelength spectroscope, and the various photometers now on exhi- 
biion in the balcony of the New Gallery, and other apparatus in 
connection with their use, will be given by Mr. C. E. Kenneth 
Mees, B.Sc. Mr. C. Welborne Piper will also describe his models 
of light pencils, showing various effects of aberration, and Mr. E. 
J. Wall will deal with Mr. Edgar Senior’s Lippmann photographs. 

R.P.S. Lecrures.—The following lectures will be delivered at 
the New Gallery :-— 

Saturday, Oct. 6, “Limestone Marvels of the Subterranean World.” 
(The interiors of the caves will be shown on a patent crystalline 
screen, the invention of the lecturer). By FP. Lambert, F.R.G.S. 

Monday, Oct. 8, “‘ Our English Chapter Houses,” by E. W. Harvey 
Piper. 

Thursday, Oct. 11, “A Trip to the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi,” 
by John F. East. 

Tur Congress of “ Photographic Record,” recently announced as 
to be held in France, will take place at Marseilles, in the Hall of 
the Colonial Exhibition, on October 19, at 2 o'clock. Particulars of 
the railway facilities, etc., may be obtained from the secretary, 51, 
Rue de Vichy, Paris. 

Tur Southampton Camera Club are continuing their custom of 
issuing a pocket-book for their members’ use. The present issue, 
just published, is, as before, a permit to photograph in certain 
places in Hampshire. It contains also the Society's programme for 
the forthcoming session. Members are to be congratulated on a 
list containing the names of Arthur Marshall, Harvey Piper, 
Harold Baker, W. L. F. Wastell, W. Farre-, C. H. Hewitt, and 


C. B. Howdill, all of whom, with others, are to lecture befo1 
Society. 

Lonpon and Provincial Photographic Association.—On Octo| 
Mr. A. Haddon will give a scientific chat at the usual meeting 
The White Swan, Tudor Street, H.C., at 8 p.m. Visitors are a 
welcome at the London and Provincial Photographic Associat 


M. Tanqueruy Again.—The following letter appeared in the | 
Constitution” for September 25:—‘Sir,— I wish to state, f 
information of your readers, some time ago I received a letter 
A. Tanquerey, artist, 23, Rue de Hambour, Paris, stating t 
I filled in the enclosed coupon and sent with it a photogra 
myself, which I did, he would forward by return a beautiful ¢ 
portrait, absolutely free. That, unlike other artists, he we 
asking me to take a frame from him. When next I heard fro1 
it was to send on ten shillings, when he would then forward n 
crayon portrait. I wrote to tell him that he made no stipul 
and he has taken no notice of my letter. I merely write as a we 
to others who may be tempted to do likewise.-—Yours, etc., Fy 
H. Daun, Carrigaline, September 21, 1906.” 

Sxovurp Have Been Full Length.—An amusing story of ho 
Preston Guardians were once surprised was told last,week, w 
Liverpool lady, applying for a position as charge nurse, forw 
a photograph, saying that she could not come owing to a de 
the family. Once before, said a guardian, they appointed a cant 
who forwarded a photograph, and on her arrivel she was fou 
have a wooden leg. 

Tu Sensation of Electrocution.—A delightful compliment has 
paid the photographic process in the course of a murder sen 
in New York. The mystery of the murder of an Armenian has 
solved by the identification of his dismembered body, and the ¢ 
sion by his brother, Aram Tashjean, that he slew him. The 
arrested Aram on suspicion. While he was seated in a chair 
photographed for the Rogues Gallery, Aram became terrified, thi 
it was the electric chair, and he admitted everything. 


Tun prize of £1 10s., offered by Messrs. Growers, Ltd., fc 
best photograph of the Malden marine lake has been won b: 
H. H. Taylor, an engine driver on the Malden and Witham G 
branch. 

Puorocraruic Trade in Italy. — The current “Board of | 
Journal” reports that in the import of cameras, lenses, photog) 
plates, films, etc., there is keen competition with Americ: 
Germany, but principally with the latter, on account of their ck 
prices and the facilities they give as to credit, which is an i 
ment to the dealers to recommend German-made articles. Bi 
made articles are, however, in great demand on the part of tor 
and a pretty good trade is carried on. British camera manufac 
should endeavour to meet the wishes of local importers, as | 
may be possible, and send out travellers with cheap patterns ; 
apparatus should be accompanied by proper instructions in the I 
language. 

Aw enthusiastic amateur photographer has passed away 1 
person of Mr. J. A. Prout, of Park Grove, Bromley. 

Av Cilfynydd last week, Luke W. Proud, photographer, and 
ander D. Rosser, Pontypridd, were brought before an ocea 
police court, the former charged with using a roont for the pi 
of receiving bets, and the latter with resorting to a place fe 
purpose of betting. Inspector Salter, who watched Proud’s | 
for a few hours, stated that he entered the premises with a wa 
and upon both men were found betting slips. The presiding 1 
trate said he thought the defendant had been the dupe of a 
man. A fine of £7 was inflicted in each case—£21 in all—or 
months’ imprisonment. 

Berrast Central Camera Club.—The annual meeting of thi 
was held on the evening of the 28th ult., in the club rooms, Ass 
Buildings, Mr. A. A. Shaw presiding. The secretary’s repor 
a most satisfactory one, and showed the club to have made con 
able progress both in membership and work done. The tre 
submitted an equally pleasing financial statement, showing a 
balance in hand. It was decided at the meeting to fit a first 
enlarging apparatus (large enough to take whole-plate negatiy 
the dark room, and a special effort is being made by the ¢ 
to have this done as early as possible. 
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Correspondence, | 


° Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 


gddresses of the writers are given. 
4° We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


—— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RESEARCH. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen, —I shall be glad if you will kindly find room for the 
lowing announcement :— 

The Council of the Photographic Convention of the United King- 
ared to make grants of money in aid of photographic 


CoNDITIONS. 

icant for a Research Grant must present (a) a concise 
he general nature of the proposed investigation and its 
an abstract of any results that have already been 
e(b) a general statement of the way in which it is pro- 
psed to expend the Grant. 
must not be expended on the purchase of permanent 
8 paratus except by special permission of the Research 
hants Sub-Committee. 

8) The receiver of a Grant must make a general report of expendi- 
mre, either at the end of, or during the progress of, the research, and 
ill then be entitled to receive either the whole grant, or such part 
fit as may have been actually expended. 

) The receiver of a Grant must present a full report on his investi- 
ion at the first meeting of the Convention after the research is 
ished, and an interim report at any intervening meeting. Tf neces- 

y, in order to secure priority of discovery or intervention, the 
ilts may at once be published, by communication to such recog- 
ised national, scientific, or photographic society, as the Research 
ants Sub-Committee may decide. 

Thanking you in anticipation, I remain, gentlemen, your truly, 

F. A. Brrper, 
Hon. General Secretary and Treasurer. 

Hast Lodge, Dalston Lane, London, N.E. 

September 28, 1906. 


THE SENSITOMETRY OF PLATES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In reply to Mr. Gascoigne’s 
ight be taken, which is too rich in green or red compared with 
blue and violet, then this excess can clearly be removed by means 
if a bluish-violet screen, and if any particular wave-length be taken 
s the standard a screen can be made which will render the adjust- 
ftent right throughout the spectrum up to tha wave-length, provided 
hat any light of that wave-length is present at all. This may be 
ade clearer by a reference to the figure. Suppose A is the curve 
sunlight intensity against wave-length and B the curve of acety- 
. Then the use of our filter will reduce the curve of B to that 
lown as C. These curves are not intended to be accurate, but illus- 
ative. For the accurate curve see “ Photographic Journal,” March, 
November, 1904. 
Tt is seen that between 6,700 


etter of the 28th, if a 


i 


and 3,700, the correct acetylene 
che same as sunlight, though of lower intensity than that 
own as curve A. Possibly this correction should be extended 
slow 3,700, but this is very difficult to do. 
The intensity of the light source used is of no importance, because, 
ter reduction to the correct spectrum curve, it is $ andardised 
y photographic comparison with a standard pentane lamp upon an 
Idinary plate. 

Thus the standard pentane is taken as an actinic standard, not 
Visual one. Ifa light screened by Hder’s potassium chromate were 
ndardised in the same way then an ordinary plate exposed behind 


permanence when made as a gelatine screen. I cannot spare time 
at present to re-investigate it, as I should like to, with the new 
red sensitive plates; perhaps some one else can. 

As regards fog, the answer to Mr. Gascoigne’s question is, that, 
if the fog is high he cannot rely on his readings, and cannot get the 
true inertia. But there are very few plates on the market in which 
the fog is great enough to cause an appreciable error if care is taken 
in working. In the case given by Mr. Gascoigne of a fog of 22, the 
error is negligible, and the speed might be safely taken as 200. 
The fog must be deducted. In some of H. and D.’s experimental 


“ALISNGINT 


5000 
Wave Lreneru. 


yooe 


og error is very serious, and in our own work, 
shiosulphate in developers, or developing for 
ya, fog was the great trouble, and by far the 
ror. Mr. Gascoigne will note that it was in 
igation that we laid stress on the necessity 
es.—Yours faithfully, 

C. E. Kenneta Meus. 


plates, however, the 
when working with 
twenty-four hours for 
greatest source of er 
photo-chemical inves 
for very fog-free pla 


Croydon. 
REFLEX CAMERA MOVEMENTS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In your last issue Mr. H. G. Ponting, under the 
heading, “ A Hint to Makers of Reflex Cameras ”_the idea of a swing 
back—it may therefore be news to him that I some months ago, to 
be exact, on March 9, applied for a patent for the addition of a swing 
back to reflex cameras, and, as my full specification is now in the 
hands of the Patent Office officials, I hope soon to have the same 
upon the market. Mr. Ponting appears to have given some thought 
to the subject without success, and I, after some long, and perhaps 
rather tedious, experiments, at last hit upon the plan which is now 
under patent arrangements, and discovered a means of moving both 
the focal-plane and the plate, the finder, ground glass, and the mirror 
in unison. You, gentlemen, shall see the camera as soon as complete, 
or, if you care to, you can, at any time, even now, see my rough 
model, which undoubtedly will be sufficient to show you the move- 
ments.—Yours very faithfully, Ernest Human. 

43, Whitta Road, Manor Park, Essex. 


| To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Haying read with interest Mr. Ponting’s letter on 
page 777 of your last issue, we are pleased to inform you that we 
have already fitted our well-known: “Videx” with the complete 
extra movements he asks for, and. in such a perfect and simple 
manner as would probably surprise him. 

With this letter we are submitting a half-plate “Videx ” fitted 
with our new horizontal and vertical four-way swing-front for your 
inspection, feelimg sure that you will be sufficiently interested to 
appreciate what we have accomplished, and thus be able to inform 
your correspondent that his stated requirements can be most fully 
met. 


Ss give the correct inertia. It may be well to state that the 
een given by us is unsatisfactory in some ways, notably as regards 


Mr. Ponting says:—“'Lhe manufacturers who put a well-made 
half-plate reflecting camera on the market, embodying the triple 
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movement of rising front and vertical and horizontal swinging lens, 
will secure my order at once, providing the camera has the usual 
qualifications of long focus and reversing back as well.” 


We can assure him he may place such order with us with con- 


fidence, as it is for such capable and practical workers as himself 
that we specially cater, and the high appreciation we have received 
from press and public, and which now number many hundreds, 
prove sufficiently encouraging to us to persist in turning out the 
finest and most complete instruments that our capabilities and long 


experience in this class of work enable us to do.—Yours faith 


ully, 
ApaMs AND Co. 
erred to Messrs. Adams has the great practi- 


26, Charing Cross Road. 
[The movement re 


cal advantage of automatically bringing the lens “ square with the 


plate.” 


appears in every way to respond to our correspondent’s re 
ments.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


w 


Tt provides up, down, and sideway tilt of the lens, and 


uire- 


To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—The letter on p. 777 of last issue is, I venture to think, 
ell worth the attention of reflex camera makers, and there is also 


one other point which I think is worth notice, Why is it necessary 
to put the ground glass focussing screen flat on the top of the camera? 
This necessitates craning the neck over the camera in a decidedly 
uncomfortable position, whilst if the screen was set at a slight angle, 


= 


b 


t 


foaF 


a 


he angle of the mirror, of course, being likewise shifted, it would 
@ much easier to see the image on the ground glass. 


Whether it would increase the size of the camera or not I cannot 


say, but it ought not to, because it should be easy to arrange for 


® ground glass to be pivoted at the edge nearest the user, and 


hus enable it to be depressed flat when not in use and be covered 
by the light hood in the usual way. 


The normal position of holding a book or paper to read is about 


25 to 30 degrees from the horizontal, and this would, I think, be 
bout the correct, angle for the focussing screen. 


There might possibly be some optical objection to altering the 


angle of the mirror, but on this I cannot speak.—Yours faithfully, 


F. Ber. 
Glasgow, September 30, 1906. 
THE RETURN OF SPECIMENS. 
To the Hditors. 
Gentlemen,—I often wonder if it is necessary to keep a man 


waiting some two or three, and sometimes four, weeks for the return 
of his specimens which have been sent in answer to. advertisements. 
Surely it does not take a man all that time to make up his mind 
which operator he will try. I sent my specimens some three weeks 
ago, and up to now have not received any reply. The result is 
I am not able to answer other advertisements for want of specimens. 
This is very hard on a man who depends on samples of his work 
to get an engagement.—I am, yours faithfully, 


THE 


Assistant Our or Work. 


STABILITY OF PYRO AND SODA DEVELOPING 
SOLUTIONS. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—In your interesting notes on my article in the 


Brirsu JouRNsL or PHotogRapuy of September 28, pages 762 and 
766, there are two points on which I would ask your permission to 
comment. 


You say “Mr. Bennett's idea of a stainless negative evidently 
differs from ours. 


In the latter part of his article he refers to the 


composition of the developer not being favourable to the production 
of a pure black tone, which idea is just the one that we en- 


deavoured to combat in our former note. | 


The brown-coloured 


image to which he refers is not a necessary consequence of using 
pyro, which, with properly devised formule, gives as black and as 
clean an image as metol or any of the new developers, and does 
so without the aid of an acid or any other special kind of fixing 
bath. Such images cannot well be obtained with formule in which 
the sulphite and carbonate are mixed together, on account of the 
rapid deterioration of the sulphite.” The italics are mine. 


There appears to be a misunderstanding. In writing that it was 


“necessary to discriminate between a negative that is broy 
consequence of the composition of the developer not being favou 
to the production of a pure black tone, and one that is 1 
stained,” I wished to refer to those cases in which a b 
image is produced, as in transparency making, though the pl 
absolutely stainless. If a slow negative plate is used for ms 
a transparency, and considerably over-exposed, and the same 
developer is employed that would produce a pure black tor 
ordinary negative work with the addition of a large proportic 
bromide, the image will be brown instead of black, but quit 
free from stain as under normal conditions. By using a cl 
bromide plate, as in lantern-slide making, a very warm br 
almost a red, may be produced by the normal pyro developer by 
simple addition of a bromide. My reason for this distinction 
the fact that photographic workers and writers have confused 
colour with pyro stain, which is incorrect. This colour is di 
a difference in the deposition of the silver forming the image, } 
with a decomposed developer the gelatine film is stained. 

In the press and at meetings of photographic societies I 
always contended that a pure black tone should be the aim of € 
photographer in negative making. And this is, in reality, 
sole reason of your comments, and of my article. Equall 
strongly as you, I advocate the pure black and stainless nega 
but there appears to be a radical difference in our conclusions | 
our experience. 

You state, page 762, “that a stale compound solution of sulj 
and carbonate, only three months old, acted in precisely the | 
way as a fresh solution of carbonate alone. This amply proves 
the sulphite practically disappears in the alkaline solution 
short time.” 

This is the crucial point at issue, as it is impossible to reco 
your experience with mine. Used in conjunction with a pyro” 
tion containing half-a-grain of potassium metabisulphite to 
grain of pyro, a plain solution of sodium carbonate would ’ 
very dirty and stained negatives, while a solution containing ¢ 
parts of sulphite and carbonate has invariably produced stai 
plates. At times my photographic work becomes very intermit 
and then solutions are kept, but no difference in quality o 
working is apparent. My negatives are a good black colour, 
always free from stain. And no clearing bath or acid fixing soh 
is ever used. They are fixed in clean hypo only. The alk 
solution invariably used contains equal quantities of sodium 
bonate and sulphite. It is the experience of years of working ' 
these solutions that has led me to form the conclusions expre 
in my article. The combined solution of carbonate and suly 
has never, in my work, acted like a simple solution of carbor 
At times a plain solution of carbonate, or a smaller proportio 
sulphite has been used for experimental purposes, and inferior 
stained negatives have always been the result. 

The importance of this subject will, I hope, be considere 
sufficient reason for this long communication.—I am, sir, y 
truly, Henry W. BENNE! 

Ilford, October 1, 1906. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—The articles on the sulphite in the developer inte 
me at the present moment, and lead me to ask a practical ques 
for myself, which perhaps you or some of your correspondents | 
kindly answer. I am only an amateur and able to work at ph 
graphy only at intervals. After a period of five years I have aj 
got out my apparatus. I used at first a pyro developer, which I 
often done before, mixing it generally at short intervals, As w 
of my work is experimental I resolved to try again the hydroquit 
and the eikonogen, as shown below, developers with which I 1 
had scarcely any experience, and to use one or the other separat 
or both combined, according to circumstances. I used it with 
series of exposed films of different makers, applying first the hy 
quinone and adding the carbonate and the eikonogen, rather 
diluted than the formula indicates. The films which would I 
proved over-exposed with the pyro were by no means so with 
developer. It was perhaps too much diluted. I have adopted 
form for several reasons, and, among others, because these develo] 
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5 poker of as being very stable, and it will be a great convenience 
4 to have such as I may at any time depend on, without the 
dof making them up afresh; also it is said that they may he 


ad several times over. 


HYDROQUINONE. 


900 
75 


Fydroquimone —--..seseeeeeeeeeseeeeeeersteeees 
Crystallised soda carb. .... 


EIKONOGEN. 


pT. Ag. 
' Bikonogen 

Goda sulphite ....:seeeecceesseeseeeeeeennees 70 ems. 
IL. Aq. . 1000 ¢.c.m. 


rystallised 150 gms. 


Soda carb., 


I little bromide was added in some of the d evelopments. 
his brings me immediately to the point I wish more 
4 jally to inquire about—the previous explanation showing 


;position of things. As I developed each film in the manner 
above, I poured the mixed developer into a red well- 
sottle, and took from this to develop the next set of 
films, For each one I found that it would not develop 
I edded from the unused developers, the eikonogen more 
eially, and then only with difficulty, as if it had been much 
fer-exposed. I thowzht it likely, from previous experience, that 
had been over-exposed, and when last they were fixed, etc., 
did not at all present the appearance of having been under- 
sed. Since reading the explanations in the Journat, I ask 
elf : 
tt. Whether the hydroquinone deve. 
ed; whether the soda carbonate 
manner described? 

id. Whether, in the developer mixed and used in the way I 
more deteriorating influence? 


a 


oper is not so stable as repre- 
has acted on the sulphite in 


mentioned, the soda has had a stil 
Md. Whether it would be necessary, or at least better, to keep the 
inthe first formula separate till the moment of development? 
her way I could modify these formulas so as to 
: keep good for a long 
and be ready whenever I want to use it? To meet the case 
lates, different subjects, and different exposures, I 
it to have at my disposal the qualities of the hydroquinones of 
aikonogen, or of the two combined, and I want them, with 
little necessary modification, to serve for bromide papers also. 
r on substitute metol or amidol for eikonogen. 

perhaps mention, that in developing some of the first set 
ilms, I used a little bromide also. I shall feel much obliged for 
information that may come to me through the answer to this 
lity, and remain, dear Sirs, faithfully yours, W. WASHAM. 
lla Cornelia, Chemin de Villard, Lausanne. 

October 1, 1906. 


—_____»—_—_ 


R. Hirt Epwarps, who was one of the very first pioneers in 
ay work, and has employed the rays for medical work ever 
, suflermg from severe dermatitis, and his condition, as 
lunicated to the “ British Medical Journal,” should be a warning 
t the indiscriminate use of the Réntgen rays. Mr. Edwards 
8: “Despite all methods of protection, my hands are steadily 
g§ worse. I have not experienced a moment’s freedom from 
for more than two years, and at times the pain is so severe that 
tendered absolutely incapable of work, either mental or other- 
Tn the cold weather I am unable to dress myself, and the 
experienced cannot be expressed in words. On the back of each 
Thave from fiity to sixty warts, many of them confluent. In 
to excise these it would be necessary to remove the whole of 
kin from the backs of the fingers and from the greater portion 
hands, The excruciating, ever-present pain appears to be due 
Permanent irritation of the cutaneous nerves, which nothing 
ves, and which is intensified by holding the hands in a dependent 
ton and by cold. The pain is of a neuralgic character, it never 
, and is intensified from time to time by sudden stabs and jumps 
th severity as to make one ChypOUts es. In conclusion, I adjure 


3 engaged in X-ray work to protect themselves before it is 
e” 2 


> 


Answers to Correspondents. 


ee 

*," All matters intended for the text portion of this JoURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Eprrors, Toe British 
JouRNAL oF Puxorograpuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.”. Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*.° Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 


unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 
| 
| *e* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 


affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*s" For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


R. §. Cumming, 133, Fore Stre t, Exeter. Photograph of the Opening of the 
Electric Tramways in Alphington Road, Exeter. 


Miss F. M. Buxton, 82, Balham Park Road, London, S.W. Photograph of Miss E. 


Buxton. 

W. QT. Whiffin, 770, Harrow Road, Willesden, London. Photograph of the 
Queen's Park Rungers Footba'l Team. 

A. T. Sidwell, Post Office, Meriden, Warwickshire. Photograph of Mr W. 


Johnson, MP. 
Shivas, 46, Queen Street, Peterhead. Photograph of the Rev. Dr. J. Stewart 
Bown, 577, Garrett Lane, Earlsfield, S.W. Photograph of Eleven of Surrey 
C.C. v. Bi,hteen of Harissiela and District, 1906. 
C. C. Smith, 1, Norman Place, Lincoln. Photograph of the Lincoln City Football 
Club tean of 1906-7. 


Wi 


.—Can you tell me how to deposit washings from P.O.P. 
prints (not hypo)? I use salt, but with very little effect—in 
fact, from washings from some paper there is no deposit; the 
water remains transparent, no matter how much salt is thrown 
in.—RuEsIDUE. 

In place of salt try hydrochloric acid. Some P.O.P.s contain 
but little soluble silver salts, so that much cannot be expected 
in the washing waters. It is possible that you have been 
adding too much salt, as chloride of silver is, to some extent, 
soluble in a solution of chloride of sodium, and you may have 
been re-dissolving the small quantity that was precipitated. 
Hydrochloric acid will also act as a solvent if used in excess. 


Existing CopyrigHr.—Can you tell me whether the original of the 


enclosed is copyright, or whether I shall be free to publish as 
postcards, and also whether I can copyright the enclosed ?— 
15 dal, dale 


We cannot say for certain whether the ht in the 
original has expired or not. But from the age of the picture 
we should think it had. The copyright in a picture endures for 
the lifetime of the artist or engraver, and for seven years after 
his deat You can, of course, register the copyright in your 
reproduction, supposing there is none in the original. But 
anyone else will be able to make copies from the original 
picture. 


Brancuary’s Parprr.—Could you very kindly tell 
owns the business once carried on by Mr. Valentine Blanchard, 
of Shepherd’s Bush, and, if so, his name? Failing this, can you 
kindly give me any information, or where I could obtain it, as 
to Mr. Blanchard’s “ Platino Black process” ?—F. Oram. 

Mr. Valentine Blanchard has been dead many years now, and 
his paper business is not being carried on by anyone. So far 
as we are aware, Mr. Blanchard did not publish the method 
by which it was prepared. However, very similar results may 
be obtained on the modern platino-matt papers. 

CrLivLom Facep Prcrurrs.—Will you please reply to the following : 
1. Can you tell me how miniatures (cheap) are prepared and 


me if anyone now 


coloured with celluloid fronts? I wish to do them put do not 


know where to get the celluloid. 2. Is there a list of photo- 
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graphers in the United Kingdom published from which whole- 

sale houses obtain names and addresses for circularising, etc.? 

—Foovs. 

1. The prints are tinted with aniline dyes, which may be 
had from any of the dealers. The celluloid may be had, in 
wholesale quantities, from Messrs. Guitemann and Co., 35, Alder- 
manbury, E.C. The method of applying it may be learnt from 
a pamphlet published by Fallowfield’s, who supply the neces- 
sary appliances for the purpose. They probably also supply the 
celluloid in retail quantities. 2. Not that we are aware of. 
ANAcHROMATIC LensEs.—I would be glad if you could tell me where 

I could obtain full details of price, etc., of the new French ana- 

chromatic lenses, and if there is an English agent for the same. 

—W. F. TaAvior. 

Two French makers of the anachromat lenses are M. Turillon, 
122, Rue Gravel, Paris, and M. Morin, Ligny-en-Barrois, Meuse, 
France. We believe Messrs. Staley, Thavies Inn, London, E.C., 
are acting as agents for one or other of these firms. We would 
also refer you to Mr. F. C. Clarkson, Colchester, who is agent 

for the French Hermagis lens, ts very similar to the 

anachromats. You will see specimens of these latter at the 
oresent exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. 


ving resu 


s 


Frank Buriter.—l. They do. 


2. Yes, proprietorship or manager- 
ship of a photographic es 


‘ablishment. 
Coryrricut (Aberdeen).—l. You were decided 
he print without the sanction of the one for 
was taken. But as the copyright in it was 

not see that you can be proceeded against under the Copyright 
Act. 2. Under common law we should say that proceeding 
aken for damages, if any can be proved. 
to wait until process is issued; if it is, t 
your solicitor. If the one for whom you did the photograph regis- 
ters the copyright in it, he can restrain further publication of the 
postcard if he thinks proper, and you from selling further copies 
of it. 
E. Fox.—The spots are undoubtedly due to metallic particles, most 
likely iron. You should look to your water supply and filter the 


water you use by trying a double thickness of thick flannel over 
the tap. 


y wrong in supplying 
whom the photograph 
not registered, we do 


We should advise you 
nen state the facts to 


C. H. Mapprn.—You do not state in what order you print; it is 
advisable to put the red impression down first. Slow transfer 
of the dye is due either to too little ammonia in the red solution 
or insufficient soaking of the transfer paper. It can be consider- 
ably facilitated by soaking the transfer paper in water at 70 deg. 
Fahr. If you are still unsuccessful and care to send up a set of 
print plates and a failure, we will have some trials made for you. 
Are you sure your red printing plate is not over exposed? 


Startinc iv Busryess.—I have an ambition to go into business as a 
photographer, but at the present time I am a clerk (married) at 
a salary of 30s. per week. For the last ten years, however, 1 
have carried on photography in my spare time as a “ professional- 
amateur,” and during that time haye gained a good amount ot 
experience, and have done fairly well. At the present time 1 
have about £20 in hand, and have thought (as this is a military 
town with a population of 40,000, with ten photographers) that 
I might be able to get on. If you thought I might try my luck 
would it be better for me to take a shop and build studio at rear, 
or have a private house with showcase in front? I believe I 
possess all the apparatus I should require, but as it is a question 
that wants a little consideration, I thought you would not mind 
giving me the benefit of your experience upon the matter, and 
whether I should stand a chance.—‘ Hypo.” 

Yours is a rather strange question for us to answer. One 
would think you could answer “t better than anyone else could. 
You say that you are getting thirty shillings a week, and “ doing 
fairly well as a professional amateur.” It is for you to consider 
whether it would be well to throw this up, and with the smaii 
capital of twenty pounds, out of which you will have to build a 
studio, provide show cases, etc, attempt to compete with ten 
established photographers in a place of only forty thousand in- 
habitants. We think the matter should receive careful considera- 
tion before you make the attempt. 


P. Marrin.—The only work on the subject is contained in “ 
zur Photochemie und Spectralanalyse,” Part V., by ] 
Valenta, which is in the R.P.S. library. The object of 
cipitation is to produce a pigment; therefore it would 
useless for your purpose. You do not state the colour y 
but the pinatype dyes should answer your purpose, as ~ 
stand at least eight months’ sunshine. 


Sratn.—We could have advised you better had you sent u 
negative to look at. The stain may be dichroic fog, ' 
case a solution of potassium cyanide, 5 grains; sodium 
20 grains; water, 2 ozs., would remove it. If this does: 
it would be as well to try some of the clearing soluti 
on p. 955 of the “ Almanac.” 


G. Frayx.—Try the outfit of Messrs. Sichel mentioned or 
page, and write us again if it does not suit your requ 


H. E. C.—(1) We believe he holds a professional position. 
think they do not. 


Artistic.—We know of no work dealing practically ~ 
subject. 
SS 
ERE: p PrInch or WALES has sent Sir Willham T: 


as a donation to his “Crippled Children’s Fund.” The 

for special reasons been opened much earlier than usual t 
and His Majesty the King, as has already been stated, has 
annual subscription of ten guineas. The object of the fund 1 
a hamper of Christmas fare direct to every crippled child 1 
who cannot attend the annual children’s banquet at the ( 
On an average 7,000 hampers are thus despatched every OC 
each containing enough to enable the child to act as he 
family for the day. Subscriptions should be sent to Alde 
William Treloar, 69, Ludgate Hill, H.C., who has now 

scheme going for thirteen years. 


Messrs. ERDMANN AND ScHanz have moved to more ¢ 
premises not far from their previous house. Their presen 
is 109, Bedford Hill, Balham, London, S.W. 


Brruincuam Bankruptcy.—The further proceedings of t 
examination of Mr. J. A. Draycott took place at the Bu 
County Court last week, before Mr. Registrar Whitelo 
deficiency of J. A. Draycott is put at £1,790, and the 
neither assets nor liabilities. The Official Receiver drew th 
attention to the fact that at a previous examination he had 
had disclosed the whole of his liabilities. The debtor: 
so. Why did you not disclose £150 judgment obtained ag 
by your wife under a separation deed?—I had arranged 
that it should not be pressed. Was there any such arrang 
the date you failed ?—It was not put into form, but it was u 
between us. Debtor further stated that he had paid be 
and £3 since the date of the receiving order. The Official 
said the judgment was for arrears on a deed of separati 
which debtor was to pay £2 per week. The debtor: I pa 
could. The examination was adjourned until October 25 for 
ment of affairs to be amended. 
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SUMMARY. 
exhibition of photographs by members of the Professional 
maphers’ Association opened yesterday, Thursday, at the 
ai 


EDICT HERZOG 809 


N83 — 
tol Camera Club 


h Journal” office, and will remain open until Nov. 10, from 
4.30 (Saturdays, 10.30 to 12.30). We publish an article on 


tographs by F. C. Tilney. (P. 805.) 


es for short studios. 
m p. 804. 


graphers troubled with fraudulent canvassers shouid invoke 
(P. 802.) 


Some notes for the inexperienced ap- 


of the local newspapers. 


Mercury Vapour Lamp.—Some hints on portraiture by this 
ttificial light appear on page 808. 


ily paper assures us that boot-button photographs are to be 
hion. (P. 803.) 
the Croydon Camera Club last week a demonstration of 
@, the new platinotype paper, was given by Mr. W. H. Smith. 


yro-soda Developing Solutions.—We publish some corre- 
ence confirming our previous notes on this subject, and em- 
ing the fact that the soda sulphite and carbonate should be 


separate solutions. (P. 816.) 
otographic journal in Esperanto has been published. (P. 802.) 
the Correspondence Columns.—Photographic research: the 


me Process : 


Direct Bleach-out Colour Photography: and 
ft Production. 


(P. 816.) 


Bristol Camera Club have held their first, and a very suc- 
» exhibition. (P. 811.) 


3 an account of the work of F. Benedict Herzog. whose 


ictures at the Salon have been greatly admired. (P. 809.} 


supplemented by 


fered of toning prints by chemical means, 
as been patented. New “Cooke” lenses are among other 


ts of the week. (,. SHliL,) 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


The Pyro- Our notes on this subject, and on the 
pevciener stability of soda sulphite in conjunction 

: with alkali, seem to have aroused much 
interest. Our experiences do not appear to have been 


on all fours with Mr. Bennett’s, as described in his article 
and in his letter on page 798, but we have tested the 
matter for such a long period that we must hold to our 
opinion that pyro is preserved more effectually by 
neutralised sulphite than by metabisulphite, and that sul- 
phite rapidly deteriorates in conjunction with an alkali. 
This latter effect is very marked with the neutralised sul- 
phite solution, for while the addition of alkali causes it to 
rapidly deteriorate, yet in the neutral state it keeps almost 
indefinitely. In saying this we are gauging keeping 
qualities solely by the behaviour of the solution with deve- 
lopers such as pyro, amidol, and hy droquinone—chemical 
tests will come later. Our experiences with the neutralised 
sulphite solution date back for three or four years, but 
in regard to the use of metabisulphite and other preserva- 
tives we have been experimenting and comparing formule 
for at least thirteen years. In the days of pyro-ammonia 
we used the very popular ten per cent. pyro stock solution 
containing ten per cent of metabisulphite, or twice the 
quantity used by Mr. Bennett. This we found to be a 
most wasteful and deceptive formula, for the developing 
power of the solution deteriorated rapidly within a few 
days after mixing. There was a marked difference in the 
behaviour of a quite fresh solution and one a fortnight 
old, but it appeared that the rate of deterioration was 
most rapid in the first few days and then fell off. In a 
month or two the solution became very unsatisfactory. 
Tt would continue to develop for many months, but there 
was an increasing difficulty in obtaining density, and the 
net result was that in a few years fully a pound of pyro 
must have gone done the sink pipe in spoilt pyro solution. 
One source of trouble with this solution was the free 
sulphurous acid which increased in quantity as time went 
on and neutralised more and more of the alkali. This 
effect is not of so much importance with the pyro-soda 
developer, but it still takes place, and we are strongly 
inclined to suspect that Mr. Bennett’s success with his 
own formula depends more or less on this free sulphurous 
acid which helps to compensate the deficiency of sulphite 
in his alkali solution. It must also be observed that as 
he uses more sulphite than we did in our combined alkali 
and sulphite solution the effect of deterioration (as regards 
stain) is not likely to be felt so rapidly. Moreover, a 
loss of developing power in his pyro solution may be 
counteracted by a loss of restraining power in the alkali 
solution, due to the diminution of sulphite, and so may 
escape notice. Our experience shows that the traps and 
pitfalls for the investigator are innumerable in this matter 


of development. 
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Matters for 


Our notes up to the present embody all 
Investigation. 


the practical results we have arrived at. 
We felt they were worth publishing, as it was most evident 
that we had found an extremely useful and economical 
formula. There are, however, many points that require 
elucidation, and we hope to take these up shortly. Mr. 
Bennett’s article and letter are both valuable, as they 
Suggest a course of comparative experiments. For 
instance, it will be noted that his formula contains bromide 
while ours has none, and that it contains apparently about 
the same amount of sulphite. Yet, unless. his developer 
is a remarkably slow one, ours must be as much restrained 


as his, for its one defect is its slowness. If Mr. Bennett | 
would kindly give us an exact formula for a developer con- | 


taining a definite number of grains of pyro to the ounce, 
and also some idea of the time taken io attain average 
density, and of the number of plates that can be developed 
in succession without stain he would greatly assist us. 
There is a mystery about the extraordinary restraint exer- 


cised in our developer that it is most desirable to solve, for | 


it is an action of a most useful kind, and one that should 
be of great value if it can be controlled. The relative keep- 
ing qualities of the solutions should also be compared by 
keeping them side by side. Another point that we hope 
to study is the constitution of stale sulphite solution. Mr. 
Bennett, like many others, seems to attribute all its 
deficiencies to the presence of sulphate, but as a matter | 
of fact we have found that a stale sulphite solution and a 
sulphate solution behave altogether differently in combina- 
tion with developers. This seems to be a very weak point 
in most theories concerning the action of developers. In 
spite of all that has been written on the subject it does not 
appear that anyone knows what happens or what exists 
in the complex mixtures of sulphites, bisulphites, meta- | 
bisulphites, alkalis, and sulnhates that help to form the 
average pyro-soda developer. There are many possibilities | 
that do not seem to have been tested. That different condi- 
tions exist seems to us to be amply proved by the results 
of our initial experiments, but it may take many months to 
strictly prove that point, or to gain even an idea as to what 
those different conditions are. 
* 


* * | 
Foto-Revuo Of course, our readers will easily see 
Kun a what that means. Tt speaks for itself 
Hlustrajoj. 


quite plainly. We trust that nobody 
will conclude that our compositor and proof-reader have 
been “over the way” together, and stopped too long. We | 
are truly proud to flourish this utterance from the new 

Tower of Babel, for it signifies that photography, youngest | 
and sprightliest of artistic sciences, is in the forefront | 


— 
THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOG 


Edited by Grorcz E 


Tax forty-sixth annual issue of Tun Barrisz JouRNAL | 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Anmanac reached a total of 1,616 pages, and 
the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before pub- | 
lication. Of no other photographic book ever issued can | 
two such unique facts be recorded, The edition for 1907 | 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of 


Turee-Cotour Puorograpnic Printing Processzs, 


and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 

The lines followed in the previous editions of the 


| photographer. 


of fashion, the first of them all to have a journ 
herself in the serio-comic language, yelept “Hey 
We must not be hard on the lingo because it is so i 
of smiles and tears. It has been designed, no dou 
a view to flattering the vanity of every existing ] 
under the sun by making each one think that its oy 
in it is the largest. On this assumption Dutch and’ 
seem to score, for a general shake up and reshatt 
these two would make very passable Esperanto, to 
But when all is said and done, we should like to ki 
is going to read their photographic literature 
“allsorts mixture”? Here are some developers: 
Pirogajla, Hidrokinono, Glicino, Amidolo, Metolo 
idea is that if in a foreign country one asked fo: 
garlic or something would be offered, but at tt 
Metolo the shopkeeper would lean across the coun 
embrace the customer, shedding fraternal tears of 
| whilst he handed out the article. Vivaj Esperanto! 
Fotogramamatoroj and pro essionaloj! The Foto-E 
published monthly in Paris, and the subscription 
| Jaro is five frankoj. 


* * ; 
How to A correspondent in the province 
Ganvaesine with reference to a recent visit 
Fraud. fraudulent canvasser to his tow: 


method was a localised edition 
plan adopted by that great benefactor of his 7 
Tanquerey, of Paris, name y, to offer an enlargem 
nothing and extract an exorbitant payment for a 
Our friend promptly placed a statement of the do 
such gentry before the editor of the local paper, | 
menting it with cuttings from our own pages on the 
canvassing roguery. W> give the comment of the 
paper, and advise ar of our country readers to 
similar measures in tie event of a visit from the cam 
swindlers:—“TI should like to draw the attention 
readers to certain persons who are said to be paying 
attention to certain Shropshire towns at present, sol 
orders for photographs, at what looks upon the 
a very reasonable price. But there is a condition at 
to the purchase. The sitter must buy the portrait 
framed, and it is in the quality of the frame that the 
man gets his pound-and-a-half of flesh. Another do 
these free lances of the profession is to secure orde 
photographs by using the name of a well-known 
Money is demanded as a deposit on 
an order. In some cases the people are asked to vi 
studio; in others they are told they will be waited 
and invited “to moisten the lips a little” in thei 
homes. In both cases the object is the same—in 


RAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1907, 
. Brown, F.1.C. 


Aumanac will be maintained in general, but in a numl 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1907 y 
modified to make it more than ever the book of uni 
photographic reference. 

The Atmanac for 1907 will appeal to photographe 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical 
The standard matter and formule will be revised 
added to where necessary, and, wherever practicable, 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


** Important‘ Norrce.—Our publishers ask us to 
the attention of advertisers to the fact that the 
DATE for receiving orders and copy for advertisemen 
the “ Almanac” is Tuurspay, Ocroser 18, 


= 12, 1906. ] 
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the canvasser may “moisten his own lips” in another 
jon at their expense ; for neither the deposits nor the 
asser are heard of any more. 


* * . * 
era We have learnt to expect great things 
k of Mr. Stieglitz’ publications, and yet 
16. each new number charms us with its 


ch demonstration of what a photographic journal may 
nder the control of a man possessing infinite patience 
the artistic temperament. The present issue is 
med with plates by Demachy, Puyo, and Le Begue, 
e French giants any one of whom would secure its 
cess. There are articles too, and the most important 
ne by Demachy on his experience and practice with oil 
ting. It is written, of course, in M. Demachy’s wonder- 
y lucid and idiomatic English. Similar epithets 
not be applied to the English of Mr. J. T. Keiley, who 
es upon Vanity. The pellucid ease and grace of his 
emay be judged from this :—“ Vanity makes vulnerable 
the weakness of smallmindedness, natures naturally 
Ie, and large, and generous of thought.” We fear 
are not as many subscribers to “Camera Work” 
s country as it deserves. One or two societies 
chase it, but many others would do well to follow their 
mple if they wish to let their members see what the 
ling pictorial work is like. They can take it from us 
ithe reproductions Mr. Stieglitz gives them are as 
to the originals as they can be made, and, in many 
aces, are indistinguishable from them. “Camera 
k” is published by Mr. Stieglitz, at 1,111 Madison 
mue, New York. 


* * * 


We glean from the “Evening News” 
that “the latest thing in footwear is a 
pair of boots, inside the buttons of which 
inserted small photographs of either the owner or his 
nds.” There is an ambiguity about the last portion of 
amouncement that may signify that the photographs 
80 indifferently done as to be as much like the owner 
the boots as like his friends. This being so, it is 
uli to see exactly where the great advantage of the 
ftion comes in. If these photographs are not for 
poses of identification, what are they for? As mere 
ents they would miss fire with all but the most 
keyed, for a little splash of mud would look as pretty 
4 boot-button at a range of, say, five feet six. A 
tograph on the fair and heaving bosom of an ingénue 
it be worth the closest possible inspection; but the 
sare rare when a man is so near a lady’s feet as to 
gnise a portrait in her boot-buttons. Supposing that 
idea is identification of boots by their owner, however, 
dentification of their owner by the police in cases of 
ide or what not, then it is positively essential that the 


tograph resemble the owner and not his friends. 
% ” % 
oA The exceptionally hot and dry summer 


fs. which we have had has, no doubt, had 
its effect on the roofs of many photo- 
hers’ studios, causing the putty to become abnormally 
and brittle, with the result that it has cracked away 
the glass, and thus will let water in with a heavy 

Nothing looks much worse in a photographic studio 
n stained blinds and curtains. Costly backgrounds, 
} are frequently spoilt by rain finding its way through 
Toot. We may direct attention to the fact that the 
ent is an excellent time to see the roof and have 
Ade water-tight for the winter. In many cases a 
De of coats of good white lead paint, carefully applied, 
do all that is necessary. In others, however, if the 


putty has cracked away from the sash-bars, it should be 
chipped out, a thin coat of paint laid on, and fresh putty 
appled. The work should then be repainted with two 
coats of paint made with good raw linseed oil. If this be 
done at once, it can be more effectually done than is pos- 
sible later on. Modern studios, as a rule, are not so very 
troublesome to keep watertight, as they contain far less 
glass than the old-fashioned “ glass-house” studio; still, 
their roofs require periodical attention if stained blinds, 
etc., are to be avoided, and now is the time to put the work 
in hand. 
eee eg ee ee 


LENSES FOR SHORT STUDIOS. 


THERE is little question that at the present time there 
are many studios in which it is impossible to produce 
really good pictures. Those who regularly read through 
the “Answers to Correspondents” column of this journal 
cannot have failed to notice the number of questions 
we have answered with regard to the arrangement 
of windows, blinds, and the light in short studios 
—eighteen, sixteen, and one this week only twelve feet 


long. A short studio means the employment of short 
focus lenses, and short focus lenses mean that the 
camera must be placed nearer to the sitter than 


is desirable to get pleasing perspective in portraiture. 
Most people know quite well that by the use of wide- 
angle lenses in outdoor work—say for architectural sub- 
jects in confined  situations—violent perspective is 
produced, which is very unpleasant in the pictures. But 
many do not seem to realise that the same conditions 
obtain when a short focus lens is used in the studio and 
the camera planted very near the sitter. Although the 
effect may not be quite so immediately conspicuous as it 
is in the case of the interior of a building, it exists never- 
theless, and the portrait is an unpleasing one, though the 
sitter may not be able to say why, and the photographer 
in many instances be ignorant of the cause. In some cases 
short studios are necessitated by want of space to build 
larger, sometimes by the exigencies of the building laws, 
and sometimes. by false economy. Some of the incon- 
venience of a short studio may, at times, be overcome 
by having a means of placing the camera outside—say, by 
having a door at the end so that it can be taken into 
the garden, or perhaps into another room. 

Reverting to the article on lenses for studio work (see 
page 764 ante) we shall now consider the question of 
short studios. We may at once say that it is a mistake 
to build studios in which lenses cannot ‘be used of such 
focal length as will yield pleasing perspective. But there 
are circumstances in which, by reason of the exigencies 
of building laws, or limitations of space at command, a 
longer studio cannot be erected: it is a question of a 
short one or none at all. In some instances, with a 
desire of saving outlay, a studio is made shorter than 
it need be—an act of false economy when the best pos- 
sible results are of first consideration. Nevertheless we 
shall doubtless be consulting the wishes of many of our 
less experienced readers by giving some words of advice 
on the selection of a lens for such studios as they are com- 
pelled to work in. 

In the previous article it was mentioned as generally 
recognised that in order to get pleasing perspective in 
portraits the focal length of the lens used should be at least 
double the longest dimension of the picture. This rule 
was laid down ‘by eminent authorities in the days when 
full Jength cartes and cabinets were so much in vogue, 
and the lenses recommended were, for the former, about 
eight and a-half inches, and for the latter eleven to twelve 
inches focus. With either of these from eighteen to 
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twenty feet between the camera and the sitter is required. 
It is by reason of this distance that the perspective in the 
pictures is so satisfactory. In the United States greater 
attention seems to be given to this point than is the case 
here, for we see from the price list recently issued by one 
of the leading opticians there that twelve-inch focus lens 
are not recommended for the cabinet size, except in gal- 
deries of limited length. The sixteen inches focus, says 
the prospectus, is the regular cabinet lens as giving the 
best pictorial results, and it will also do for 10 x 8 plates. 
This lens requires some five-and-twenty feet between it and 
the sitter, and, of course, necessitates a studio longer than 
many photographers possess. We may here say that we 
do not consider so great a distance as this desirable in 
this country, particularly in large towns where the atmos- 
phere is usually more or less hazy, inasmuch as the inter- 
vening haze has a tendency to make the negatives flat or 
lacking in brilliancy. 

The mistake is frequently committed by portraitists of 
limited experience of trying to make one lens serve for 
all purposes—full length cartes, cabinets, and groups, as 
well as three-quarter lengths and large heads. In a short 
studio this necessitates a short focus lens to take the full 
lengths, and if that be used for the portraits on the larger 
scale the perspective will be very violent, and so-called 
“ distortion ” evident. It is, no doubt, within the know- 
ledge of many workers under these conditions that their 
large heads do not give the same satisfaction to their 
sitters as do the three-quarter and full lengths, although 
the sitters do not find any special fault with them. The 
pictures are sharp and otherwise good photographs, yet still 
they are not satisfactory, and few re-orders are received. 
No experienced photographer thinks of using a very wide 
angle lens for outdoor work if one of ordinary angle will 
include what is desired, because of the violent perspective, 
owing to the closeness of the camera to the subject. The 
same conditions prevail when the camera is brought 
close to the sitter in the studio, though this fact is often 
overlooked. 

Large heads, taken direct, have never met with much 
favour in this country, though they are very popular on 
the Continent; by large heads we allude to those of about 
four or four and a-half inches from the top of the head to 
the point of the chin. The reason for this is, no doubt, 
that abroad much longer focus lenses are used for the 
work than is the case here, so that there is a greater 
distance between the camera and the subject, and the per- 
spective is good. Many of our older readers will well 
remember the pictures that were shown in the Crawshay 
competition for the prizes offered many years ago for the 
best life-size portraits taken direct, and the comments 
that were made upon them, alike by the photographic and 
the lay Press, some going so far as to term them “abor- 


tions ””—and, in fact, they were little better thay 
Their defects were due to the camera having to be 
so close to the subjects. The lenses used for the p 
were something about thirty-six to thirty-eight inches 
Consequently the cameras had too be approached to 
six.feet of the sitter—no wonder at the violent pers} 
alias distortion and the severe criticisms. Similar 
are produced when large heads for, say, cabinet Pp: 
are taken with the camera only six feet or less fr 
sitter, though they may not, at first sight, be so pe 
as with the life-size heads. 

One of the mistakes frequently made ‘by novices - 
of being guided by opticians’ catalogues. Lenses are 
to cover certain size plates, which those of the 1] 
makers do admirably, and the inexperienced select o; 
use it for the full size, quite regardless as to the pi 
tive it gives when so used. For example, what is 1 
by the different makers the No. 3 cabinet, or som 
“3 B,” which is of from eleven to twelve inches 
and is generally used for that size picture, will really 
the whole plate when placed near the sitter, thoug. 
only recommended for the smaller size. If used f 
full size it will cover, the perspective must be m 
less unpleasant as compared with that in the smalle 

Having said this much, the question comes as 
most suitable lenses for short studios. Portrait Ien 
the Petzval type are the most rapid, and therefor 
for studio work. They are made of so short a focus 
require but twelve or thirteen feet between the came! 
the sitter, and they are the best to use for full — 
portraits and groups in a studio that will not pei 
longer focus one being employed. But they will 1 
for full length cartes, as they would require a dista 
about eighteen feet, so that for cartes and smaller’ 
shorter focus instrument is necessary. The large 
may be used for cartes, three-quarter length or hea 
bust, but the smaller will not do for cabinets. The ] 
again, are not suitable for cabinet head and busts, bi 
the camera would have to ‘be placed very near to the 
with the result already referred to. If pictures on a 
scale are to be produced—sav head and bust—then 
of larger focus should be employed, so that whatev 
is required from twelve to fifteen feet intervenes be 
camera and subject. Under this condition satisf 
results may be obtained even in a short studio. I 
mean, of course, that those who have studios of 
dimensions should have a larger supply of lenses # 
necessary with those who possess larger ones in or 
secure the same satisfactory pictures. In conclusi 
would recommend that, in either long or short st 
the longest focus lens, within reasonable limits, thé 
be worked should be used in order to produce the 
pleasing pictures. 


Boarpman Arc Lamps at the R.P.S. Exhibition.—Messrs. W. 
Watson and Sons ask us to intimate to professional photographers 
that their representative attends daily at the R.P.S. Exhibition, 
and demonstrations of the Boardman electric studio light can be 
given to anyone interested. The demonstration would be sufficient 
to show the satisfactory nature of the light and the ease with 
which soft portraits can be obtained. 


Drying Velox Prints.—A correspondent of the “Camera” 
describes the following method used in an American factory: A 
piece of mailing board showing the corrugating on one side, the 
other smooth, is used, and the smooth side coated with shellac 
and dried so as to remove the impurities. A piece of loose cheese 
cloth is then laid on the prepared board loosely, and then the prints 
laid face down on the cheese cloth. Blotting paper is then placed 
over the back of the prints, and the strip, which may be 5ft. to 
10ft. long, is rolled up, but not too tight. String is placed around 


the roll top and bottom, and it is then placed in an oven or 
of a stove. Prints come out perfectly flat and dry in a ver 
time—in fact, about one-eighth the time usually occupied in. 
The corrugated surface allows the warm air to circulate throt 
entire roll—in fact, to a degree, it is on the plan of the dey 
apron used on the developing machine, only in a different { 


PuorocrapHs in Catalogues.—According to leading tra 
interviewed in the “Daily Express,” photographic catalog 
the draper’s autumn novelty. The latest shoe photographe 
pretty foot or a twenty-button length glove on a well-shape 
and arm makes a far more effective picture than if sketched 
Rare embroideries and priceless laces arranged on a dark 
ground are more picturesque when depicted by a camera t 
an etching pen. “We photograph gloves, laces, curtains, 
ornaments, and umbrellas,” Messrs. Whiteley’s manager 
“but gowns and hats are always sketched.” 
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4 EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY MEMBERS 
OF THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


AN ARTIST’S VIEW, 


Yesrerpay the Editors opened to the public the doors of their 
ittle gallery, where, for the first time in the history of the 
alling, the professional photograph of commerce is exhibited 
On the whole, perhaps, the 


ere the amateur is excluded. 
mateur does not suffer by remembered comparisons. That 
strictly on the whole, however, for when particular cases 
ye dealt with the amateur does not score by any means. There 
sa masterly slickness about professional work that is not out- 
alanced by the ih temperament ” and “feeling” of his rival 
ho pays no rent and taxes for his studio. We miss here our 
ld friends, fuzziness and obscurity. We do not see faces shown 
s though they were looking through a small hole in a shutter 
hat had been fitted with a magnifying glass. All here is 
ecorous, clean, and of bright tone. Men and women appear 
as they are—when they go to the photographer's. 

If only the amateur and the professional—the best of both 
could be rolled into one, what a fine thing camera portraiture 
ould be! In one or two cases where this state of things has 
appily come about the results are, indeed, fine things. But as 
arule the professional is too hedged about by an unpurified 
o be able to let himsef go, even if he would ; 
‘o lengths that 
talk it is he 


jopular taste 
yhilst the amateur continues to let himself go 
certainly get him talked about. What kind o 
does not mind in the least. 

To be just, it must be admitted that all the modern improve- 
ments and developments that push affairs forward upon artistic 
lines ave seized hot from the hands of the amateur. The pro- 
fessional, however, uses where the amateur frequently abuses. 
Particularly is this noticeable in the case of mounting. Even 
he multiple mount has been taken over by the professional. 
On the other hand, the amateur does not seem to borrow from 
the professional. It is doubtful whether those very neat and 
taking Cosway mounts, so full of an old-world grace, will ever 
phe used by other than the class for whom they have been made. 
‘They are certainly a great help to the likenesses of dainty sitters, 
4 as pretty women and children ; but there is a danger of 


heir becoming hackneyed when supplied from a maker wholesale. 
A safer and more artistic plan would be for each photographer 
to have his own borders designed by a good artist. They 
associated with his work only, and a liberal 
selection would meet the demands of every class of work. In 
this connection, it cannot be too strongly urged that the 
designer should be trustworthy, if not of recognised ability ; for 
a poor thing is positively damaging and infinitely worse than 
none at all. The hand-drawn miniature frame and ribbon 
design round the pretty head that is numbered 66 in the exhibi- 
tion is only good, though not new, in idea. It is so feebly 
Aesigned and so childishly drawn as to spoil the fine work it 
18 supposed to embellish. Comparing this with a simple double 
line of light grey ruled round the print on a dark mount, as 
in No. 61, we see how far good taste may be removed from 
mere elaboration. Mounting is certainly not a strong point 
with the profession Many of the works 


‘would then be 


as a general rule. 


exhibited here seem not to have caused their senders the shadow 
of a thought, for the prints seem simply stuck on to a card 
/ drawn owt of a drawer where the bulk is kept for all purposes. 


It is possible, of course, that some of the exhibitors have not 
regarded it as necessary to exhibit mounts to their brother 
workers, and have thus adopted a sort of temporary support 
in the shape of a piece of white card just sufficiently large. 
It is difficult otherwise to account for one or two really striking 
works so meagrely furnished as they are. 

Another point that shows weakness at times is the trim- 
ming of the prints. It is safe to say that a square thing is 
always unpleasant. Ifa lady at full length, with a long train 
thrown out across, occupies height and width to the proportions 
of a square, it is certainly better to sacrifice a little of the 
precious garment and get something approaching a panel shape 
than let the complete thing take the shape of a square. In the 
case of a court or theatrical dress that is the raison @étre of 
the photograph, care might be taken in posing to avoid a letter 
L composition. Many an instance is here of too much empty 
space on both sides of a figure. Settees and backgrounds are 
for their own sakes not worth the material they use up. All 
of them that is beyond the mere occasion of giving a physical 
support to body or hands can be pruned away with advantage. 
How much nicer would be the excellent “Queen of Spain,” 
No. 4 here, if there were not so much space on either side of 
her to rob her of importance in the print! Other examples will 
be noticed by the visitor bearing out this principle. 

Some specimens of tinted work are well worth inspection. 
One yery full and elaborately coloured head and bust has been 
executed, so 1, understand, by the “ Aerograph” air-brush. 
It is most cleverly done, and has a most charming effect. For 
the silky texture and sheen of white silk dress and shoes 
another relies upon body-white tastefully painted on a print 
of rather low tone. There is also a tinting of the flesh parts, 
as well as some unaccountable marks of colour upon the floor. 
A third is evidently tinted in imitation of a coloured mezzotint 
of a past century. There is much about it that is taking, and 
the background looks very like what it imitates; but the light- 
ing of the little figure comes in such arbitrary patches that we 
should think a logical customer would want to know the reason 
why. Some lilies held in the hand are suppressed to the tone 
of the dark background. The subject that enjoys the hand- 
painted frame to which we have referred is likewise an attrac- 
tively coloured print. 

For artistic quality in purely photographic effects there are 
few things to surpass the beautiful back-view of a girl, No. 61. 
The softness of the flesh and hair, the lighting, and the general 
tone should be a pattern to many. Very pleasing, too, are some: 
of the child subjects, one of which includes a pet lamb— 
surely not a property one either. 

The posing of the figures is in all cases the matter least oper 
to cavil. In some it is exceptionally good. This is, perhaps, 
a point that the photographer has been alive to the supreme 
importance of, and has, therefore, given it more study and culti- 
vation than other matters not so obviously essential. We trust 
that by this and possible further exhibitions those who are 
wanting in certain matters will find here the wherewithal to 
fill their deficiencies, though what the first-class men are to 
find except mere gratification it is hard to see. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIE] 


To the notices which have appeared in the past two issues of the 
“Journal,” an addendum must be made in reference to two exhibits 
which we omitted to include when dealing with the sections to which 
they properly belong. These are the displays of Messrs. Elliott and 
Sons, of Barnet, and of Mr. Adolph Langfier. The former, which is 
one of the large trade exhibits, is placed in the “ professional” room, 
and the latter, from exigencies of space in this same south room, is 
shown among the trade exhibits in the north room. Hence, as our 
notices of the two sections were in different hands, the exhibit in 
each not belonging to its department, was passed over, and the over- 
sight, we regret to say, was not noticed until too late to remedy it in 
our last issue. 

Messrs. Elliott, we would now point out, occupy the whole of one 
wall in the south room with prints on their bromide papers. They 
set apart a section to toned prints, and show the results of the sulphide 
process (Barnet “Owl” toner) on the various classes of their 
paper, suchas “ Tiger Tongue” (white and cream), rough and smooth, 
ordinary and cream crayon. The collection includes an immense 
variety of portraits, and scapes and seascapes, and while it is a very 
strong argument for the bromide process is the best evidence of the 


perfection to which Messrs. Elliott have brought the manufactu 
their papers. The big enlargement of a figure study by Mr. Or 
Richards is beautifully soft in its tones, whilst the wide ran, 
gradation in some of the architectural subjects is equally remark 
Extremes of this kind are a severe test of a paper, and any one § 
ing the collection can see how well the Barnet paper comes out y 
it. Most of the negatives are on “Barnet ortho plates, and 
interested in orthochromatic work will dis er some beautifu 
amples on the wall—not the most conspicuous perhaps, but havi 
tone-rendering which is extremely good. The “ Surrey Wood,” N 
in the little “Barnet ” catalogue, is a charming example. 

In the north room Mr. Adolph Langtier has crowded his s 
with what he calls “every-day portraiture.” We can have too r 
of the best, and for purposes of display alone half the number of 5) 
would have been better. Yet the large number has not meant 
inclusion of a good deal of bad work, and if this be Mr, Lang 
everyday photography we congratulate him upon it. 

His portraits of men are strong and life-like—see those of Me 
Humphery, McIntosh, Manly and Bridge—and women he can 1 
lightly and delicately. He has some very pretty figure studies. 
mounting and framing we admire in almost every case. 


INTERFERENCE BANDS, GRAPHIC OPTICS, AND SENSITOMETR 
AT THE R.PS. 


‘THE opening meeting of the Royal Photographic Society took place 
on Tuesday last, but owing to the continued illness of the President, 
Major General Waterhouse, the presidential address had to be omitted 
from the proceedings. In place instead, a symposium of science 
was provided by Messrs. C. Welborne Piper, E. J. Wall, and C. E. K. 
Mees. Mr. Piper explained the model illustrating optical systems, to 
which a medal has been awarded in the present exhibition. 

Mr. E. J. Wall dealt with the Lippmann photographs exhibited by 
Mr. E. Senior in the technical section of the exhibition. The exhibit, 
he said, was described in the catalogue as a “Lippmann photograph 
produced by exposing film successively to two continuous spectrums, 
the red end of one being superposed on the blue end of the other. Two 
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short spectra are thus obtained crossed by fine dark lines first 
observed by Dr. Neuhauss.” The concluding words of this descrip- 
tion might or might not be correct. 

These lines might be either due to the use of gelatine plates, or 
they might be true interference lines. The former were obtained 
in trying to produce the latter, which, according to Dr. Neuhauss,1 
would be most easily obtained on albumen plates, as the latter have 
a more even film. 

If these were interference lines then they should be called Zenker’s 
lines, because he was the first, Mr. Wall believed, to point out the 
possibility of their formation, for he says,? “although the formation of 
stationary waves by two rays of similar wave length meeting one 
another has not yet been experimentally proved, yet it is by no 


* Die Farben photographie nach Lippmann’s Verfahren, 1898, p, 54. 
esnt buch der Photochromie, 1868, Pp. 80, also Dr. Schwalber's edition, 1900, 
vy. 121, 


means a new hypothesis or theory, but only a necessary sequence 
the generally accepted ideas.” 

Neuhauss at first called them Talbot’s interference lines, bee: 
Talbot pointed out that interference lines would be seen, when ex 
ining a spectrum, if a thin sheet of mica was passed along the spect 
from the violet end till half the pupil of the eye was covered. | 
rays passing through the mica were retarded and caused these in 
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ference lines with the light that did not pass through the mi 
Later, he seemed to have suggested that they should be call 
Zenker’s lines. 

If they were the latter, then Neuhauss was not the first to obser 
them, for he states that “ to his knowledge Valentia first prepar 
similar photographs at Dr. Zenker’s suggestion three years Pi 
viously. Neuhauss has made several experiments, such as bleachi 
the first spectrum and then superposing the second, and so on. 
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This subject, continued Mr. Wall, had been treated at great length 


Dr. Pfaundler, of Graz3, and more briefly,4 and from the latter 
e the following extracts may be of interest, as they explain very 
tion of these dark lines, and are proof of the correct- 


rly the forma 
of Zenker's statement above. 

‘fig. 1 shows two parallel but reversed spectra. The upper and 
s lower parts correspond to each of the two spectra, whilst the 
iddle portion represents the overlapping parts. The latter shows 
nee two similar colours are superposed, one pair of dark sharp 
pes, and on each side of the same others which are fainter and 
s sharp at equal intervals. The colour in the middle is a bright 
joo, ‘Towards the ends the colours are less bright and corre- 
Fi to mixtures, where the bright green, the yellow, and especially 


ered, are in preponderance. At the extreme ends the H lines are 


:. 9 is still more instructive. This shows a diagrammatic 
etch of two spectra crossing at right angles. Here the dark stripes 
ear near the diagonal R S, and their intensity and sharpness 
reases towards the corners v vi. Along R § are found, as is 
vious, the pure s nectrum colours; towards the corners V V1 are the 
mpened compound colours, in which the bright yellow and red 
erpower the other colours. The diagram corresponds to the results 
ich must be formed with a diffraction spectrum. With prismatic 
tra theory requires a faint curvature of the lines outwards, which, 
amatter of fact, is to be seen in the original. According to Dr. 
whauss’ suggestion I have called these lines Zenker’s stripes.” 

his diagram explains the “ dark lines on the back, traversing the 
age obliquely” in Mr. Senior’s No. 5 exhibit. 


Ueber die dunklen streifen, welche sich auf den nach Lippmann’s Verfahren 
estellten Photographieen sich iiberdeckender Spektren Zeigen (Zenkers 
yeifen) Sitzber K. Akad, Wien. Vol. 63. Jan. 1904, 

4 Rder's Jahrbuch, 1904, p. 229. 


Dr. Pfaundler then says: “Quite apart from the theory of their 
formation these images prove the important fact that with a large 
number of pairs of colours their superposition on a Lippmann photo- 
graph does not reproduce the physiological colours, but causes a 
destruction or weakening of the light.” 

The greater the difference in wave length the less these periodi- 
changes are produced, and with indigo and yellow are scarcely notice- 
able. The mixture of the spectrum rays caused by the reversal of the 
ae can be at once traced along the dotted horizontal and vertical 
ines. 

Dr. Pfaundler, towards the end of kis article, expresses himself 
very plainly, and says: “Lippmann’s process, therefore, not only on 
account of its uncertain and difficult manipulation, but above all on 
account of its falling short of its theoretical basis, cannot be con- 
sidered as a complete solution of the problem of photography in 
colours. . . . Lippmann’s process will therefore always remain 
what it always was, an extremely charming and highly interesting: 
physical experiment.” 

Mr GC. E. Kenneth Mees explained the apparatus of his design 
he made and exhibited in the New Gallery by Adam Hilger. The first. 
was a modified Hiifner spectrophotometer, fitted with a device (in 
addition to the spectroscope) for dividing up the beam of light into 
two parts, the upper one passing through the substance to ke 
measured, and the lower one through a polarising Nicol. The 
beams are then ‘brought into juxtaposition and pass through 
an analysing Nicol mounted on a divided circle, by turning 
which the gradual extinction of the polarised beam can be accom- 
plished. 

He also explained the use of the gradation photometer already 
described in our pages when reviewing the technical section of the 
exhikition. 


opening night of the Croydon Camera Club, on Wednesday the 
id inst., brought a full attendance ot members to hear the President, 
h. W. H. Smith, explain the properties and method of working of 
e latest product of the Platinotype Company. Inasmuch as all 
. Smith has to say about platinotype is authoritative, and the 
apine papers have attracted a considerable amount of attention, a 
ll abstract of Mr. Smith’s remarks may be useful to many. 


What is Japine? 
as the question oftea propounded, Mr. Smith said. Many photo- 
maphers taking it to be a new paper having no relation whatever 
platinotype. As a matter of fact, the Japine printing papers are 
jure platinotypes, made in “sepia” only, and in two qualities, one 
ith a semi-matt or “egg-shell” surface, the other being glossy, but 
ot very glossy, the latter having something of the characteristic 
pearance of a sepia print whilst wet. Many users in the past had 
expressed a wish that a paper might be made to retain the fine and 
luscious appearance which sepia platinotype papers presented whilst 
lying in the baths, and in response to such demand. a paper fulfilling 
his condition to a great extent had been introduced a few months 
igo by the company. The semi-matt Japine paper gives a slightly 
ammer tone than the “ordinary sepia”; the glossy, much warmer 
mes than the semi-matt. The manipulation of both varieties is 
he same, and differs but little from the usual practice. Japine 
pers are not intended to displace the ordinary “sepia,” but they 
By in certain cases give more pleasing results, according to the 
bject, qua. ity, or character of the negative; whilst in other cases 
e ordinary ‘sepia’? cannot be beaten, the employment of one or 
other depending naturally upon the precise effect aimed at. Japine 
pers certainly afford more detail and greater shadow transparency. 
he typical negative suitable for platinotype generally, viz., a some- 
hat soft one, and full of gradation (not a flat negative), is equally 
plicable to the newer papers; these, moreover, possess a far greater 
titude in printing than the ordinary black and sepia papers, and 
tn generally considered too hard for the process under normal 


nditions can, with the Japine papers, be printed for the high-lights 
ithout choking, or burying the shadows to any noticeable extent. 


) 


JAPINE PLATINOTYPE PAPERS. 


It need hardly be pointed out that this is a very useful attribute. 
In addition, these papers will stand rougher treatment generally, and 
are not so easily affected by damp. In one or two instances in this. 
connection, he (the lecturer) had kept Japine papers before printing 
for twenty-four hours exposed to a damp atmosphere in the dark, the 
only observable result being to slightly flatten the prints, without 
any alteration of colour, Workers in the United States had made 
trials on similar lines, which confirmed this statement. Mr. Smith 
then passed on to practically demonstrate the process, and showed 
some interesting variations obtainable in colour and contrast by 
alterations of the constituents of the developing baths, of which we 
extract so much as may be considered normal treatment or supple- 
mental thereto. 


Printing 


Storage calls for no special comment, the paper being kept dry in 
the familiar storage tubes of the company. 

The precise depth to carry printing is the same as for the ordinary 
sepia platinotype. When the paper is being removed from the 
original tin, or from the storage tube, care must be taken, and in 
all subsequent operations, to avoid bending it sharply, or the surface 
owing to its nature, may crack. Only ordinary care is required to 
prevent this occurring. 

Developing, 


Two formule are recommended, one containing special salts with 
a proportion of glycerine added ; the other, a normal sepia developer, 
For general work the former is to be preferred as giving a normal 
amount of contrast from the average negative. The best tempera- 
ture to employ is from 100 deg. to 120 deg. Fahr. Between these 
limits, which may be considered standard, little, if any, difference 
in colour can be noticed. Full development takes from two or three 
minutes, and to secure the richest tones full development is essen- 
tial, but if a print has been inadvertently over-exposed it may be 
withdrawn at an earlier stage, and with prints from certain types of 
negatives, landscape subjects, for instance, there may be but slight 
loss in quality or colour, curtailing development, however, tended. 
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to flatten the print. Several prints can be developed together in the 
same bath, being slid into the developer face up, with a fairly even 
motion, and then gently turned over. Working the bath below 100 deg. 
down to 80 deg. Fahr. results in proportionately colder tones, more 
contrast, and perhaps a slight loss of quality. It was somewhat of a 
paradox, but when this developer is used at a low temperature print- 
ing should not be carried so far. With the ordinary papers the case 
was reversed. If the temperature is allowed to exceed 120 deg. up 
to 160 deg. Fahr., more contrast than the normal is again obtained, 
with results generally disagreeable. Mr. Smith stated that in one 
experiment he had left a print in the developer for forty-eight hours; 
the print somewhat curiously gained in intensity, this being no doubt 
due to deposition o platinum on the image. The developer was an 
old one, and therefore contained a certain amount of platinum salt 
derived from former prints. The developer would keep fairly well 
if stored away from strong daylight, but a sharp look-out should be 
kept for any signs of deterioration of tone. Should this be observed 
a fresh bath must at once be made up. With the alternative formula 
(sepia salts) less contrast is obtained, a fact which may be taken 
advantage of when dealing with harsh negatives. The temperature 
of this bath should not be allowed to drop below 120 deg. or exceed 
160 deg. Fahr. Within this range no appreciable difference in the 
character of the prints will be perceived. 


Clearing and Washing. 

These operations are carried out in the usual way, and call for no 
remarks, except that a little longer immersion in the baths than 
that prescribed will do not harm, and will at least be erring on the 
safe side. 

Drying. 

A preliminary bath of glycerine mentioned in the instructions, the 
lecturer said, was not essential, and it was perhaps better to omit it. 
The prints should be removed one by one from the last washing 
water, and after blotting off surface moisture, be laid face down 


between layers of fluffless blotting paper, without further pr 
than that afforded by the blotters themselyes. The prints woul 
dry flat. 

Mounting. 

Any good adhesive will answer, but Mr, Smith preferred ¢] 
mounting process. It gives an added finish by no means 
despised. He here showed a capital little machine for the pu 
very low in price, and successfully mounted a few prints on artp 
to illustrate its simplicity of working. 


A Warning. 
The lecturer, in conclusion, warned his hearers against depé 
rom the instructions issued by the company, the outcome of e3 
tive experimental work. Variations in procedure, based on pr 
from a few isolated negatives, could never be relied on. Subst: 
developers of different constitution to those recommended migl 
some cases, and with some particular types of negatives, show 
if any differences, whilst in other cases, and under other condi 


differences might be most marked. 
In the short discussion which followed, Mr. C. E. Kenneth 
enquired the reason why Japine and sepia papers persist 


showed a slight ye 
image papers. 
sid 


low tinge in the whites compared with the 
Another member asked if the lecturer did not 
er the present price of platinotype papers to be excessive. 
Smith, in reply to both questions, said that a “natural co 
paper was utilised for the sepia and Japine platinotypes ; it aff 
a more harmonious base, and was preferred by the majority. 
called “‘blue” paper was employed for the black image platinot 
Comparing the two, the former would appear to be of a slight ¢ 
tint. As to the price of the papers he most certainly did not 
them dear; indeed, the reverse was the case, considering the pr 
high price of the metal itself, which had enormously risen in 
lately. At the instance of the vice-chairman, Mr. Terry, a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer. 


PORTRAITURE WITH THE MERCURY-VAPOUR- LAMP. 


Tue character of the light from the 
different from what might be imagined, and without any diffusing 
medium the illumination is soft and even. A diffusing screen of 
butter muslin, papier minéral, or other translucent medium, how- 
ever, makes the light still softer and more pleasant to the sitter. A 
point of advantage of the light, particularly in small studios, is that 
no extensive fittings are needed, wiring with a minimum capac?ty 
of three ampéres, terminating in a small wall plug, being 
all that is required. In a studio of good size it might be advisable 
to have two or three of these wall plugs, so that the length of 


mercury-vapour lamp is 


oose 
wire is not excessive. This simplicity of installation enables the 
photographer to remove the lamp during the summer months, and 


there is nothing unsightly remaining. 
The lamp will commend itself for studio use on account of its 
cleanliness. Some forms of artificial light produce a good deal of 
smoke and dust, but with this apparatus there is nothing to give 
rise to either of these objectionable drawbacks. Neither are there 
ny difficulties in the working of the mechanism which need alarm 
those who are unused to the handling of electrical appliances. The 
starting of the lamp is very simply managed, to cut off the current 
it is only necessary to withdraw a plug, and while the lamp is 
running it requires absolutely no attention, Being almost silent 
in running, and giving off little heat, it is free from those distractions 
alike to the sitter and the photographer, which so often cons 
to injure the expression at the vital moment of exposure. 


ry 


pire 


Lighting Precautions. 

A few points with reference to the actual lighting of the sitter may 
be helpful to those who have already installed the lamp. If the 
tubes are placed too close to the sitter there will be a flattening of 
the modelling on the light side of the head, while at the same 
time a harsh effect will be produced. It is most probable that 
this mistake, coupled with the improper use of reflected light, will 
lead to most of the initial failures. Care must be taken that the 
light from the tubes illuminates the reflector adequately, or there 


will be a deficiency of reflected light. It is sometimes forge 
that the reflector is not a source of light, anu that obvious 
cannot reflect light which does not reach it. By keeping the | 
some little distance from the sitter and using a large area of light 
reflector, not too near, sufficient shadow detail may be secured, 
that kind of modelling which is never obtained when the fa 
flooded with an excess _of light. True, it is important to keep 
exposure within reasonable limits, and in some cases, with chil 
or nervous sitters, it may be well sometimes to sacrifice a cei 
quality of modelling to this shortness of exposure; but in gel 
a slightly longer exposure is a small price to pay for good model 
and effective light and shade in the features, but for the averages 
the difference between one and two seconds is almost immate 
This is in the nature of a digression, applying, as it does, gene 
and not more particularly to the mercury lamp than to any 0 
artificial light or daylight. But it is mentioned here because ¥ 
using any movable form of ligh- tendency to get i 
near the sitter as possible, under alen idea that the € 
is the same and the exposure less. Where a large illuminating 
is employed it is always more difficult to control the lighting, 91 
other words, a greater movement of sitter and camera is neces 
to produce any marked difference in the effect. 


Mercury-Vapour plus Daylight. 

It is interesting in this connection to recall the use made of 
mercury-vapour tubes by Mr. Pirie Macdonald, of New York, 1 
when the daylight is failing, starts his lamp tube by tube, the ¢ 
light providing the soft and general illumination, while the u 
direct beam from the single tube gives a touch of force and brilliz 
to the lighting of the head. When the lamp is being used 
evening work, much the same effect may be secured by the use of 
diaphragm head screen, a large circle of tracing linen with an 9 
ing in the centre which allows a beam of direct light to reach 


“head, the combination of diffused and direct light giving a pré 


combination of softness and brilliancy. 
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Jamp will be found of value for making sittings where three 
ur different positions and lightings of a head are required. 
s work is usually better done for being done quickly, the sitter 

worried by rearrangements as little as possible, and the 
fographer's time being economised. The art of setting the head 
she shoulders SO that the effect is good from more than one stand- 
nt should be acquired, and then by slight movements of the 
era the various negatives may be taken, the lighting being 
lified as required by moving the lamp a little. 

The Cost of Running. 
hyo important points must be referred to—the cost of running 
The cost is remarkably low; the 


ithe exposures necessary. 
» when running continuously only taking about Tells ge eek poe 


ir, Supposing the current to cost 6d. a unit, we get at once 
onsumption of 3d. per hour. Of course, the time for a sitting 
ending on the class of work done and the number of plates used, 
actual cost per sitter’will vary, but assuming that three sitters are 
ost works out at a penny per sitter. Ita number 


died per hour the c 
moandescent glow-lamps are used to supply the red rays in ae 


the mercury-vapour light is deficient, the cost is somewl 
but supposing it to be doubled, a light charge of 2d. 
almost negligible. 


hat increased. 
per sitter is 


On account of the tendency to strong contrasts with all artificial 


lights, it is probable that the most rapid plates will 
especially as such may now be obtained at ordinary 
such plates, and using an aperture of 7/6, the exposures 
shoulder portraits will be found to work out at a 
seconds. The exposure naturally varies according to 
of background used, and the distance from lamp to si 
time will be found a fair average. 

In concluding these notes, the writer would say 
based upon the use in his studio of the new mercury-v. 
Schott and Genossen, Jena. No doubt the experience 


be found to apply to any lamp of the mereury-vapour class. 


be employed, 
prices. With 
for head and 
out 14 to 2 
the character 
ter; but this 


Lat they are 


apour lamp of 


gained would 
The 


writer would also like to be allowed to thank the Bri 


the lamp, Mr. 


friendly advice on the electrical side of the use of the 


aE present exhibition of th 
ferzog, whose large picture, 
Fressed recently in the conclusion of the notic 
ever photographer than what we have already said. 
«of Mr, Roland Rood in our New York contempor 
ctions of the photographs, some of which have not, as far as we 


«“ A Tale of Isolde,” was shown last year 
e of the Photograp 


thas long been a complaint of the art critic that photographers so 
ely evince originality that they copy the ideas of painters, and what 
ginality they possess expends itself in improving their mechanics 
jroduction—in other words, that their highest claim to the title 
fst lies in being technicians. In this view I heartily concur. It is 
nefore with pleasure that I offer the following to the consideration 
the reader, for in Mr. Herzog we find a man who has passed beyond 
smere student stage where desired exposure and development, 
rect values and clever printing and the imita ion of the ideas of 
fers seems everything ; he has entered that broader field of thought 
se the esthetic qualities assume their commanding position. 

As this type of man is not often found using the camera, it may 
of interest to the reader to be initiated a little into these higher 
it secrets.” To do this it will first be necessary to make some 
flanations regarding impressionism. 
Impressionism can be defined as the fixing on canvas or paper of 
ose first momentary impressions we receive when we suddenly look 
ural scene or object. Now in the first instant we do not 
ink, but we distinctly feel, and the object of the impres- 
‘0 convey that momentary feeling. This method of paint- 
y has one decided advantage over all others. The clement of 
aught not being in the picture, the spectator is only made to feel ; 
4 feelings unmixed with thought (which is a mixture of questions, 
fradictory assertions and judgments) are much stronger than feel- 
to which thought has been added, such a picture will produce 


ch stronger impression than one which may really have more 


it; and as people are prone to judge rather from the strength 
Jusions, will receive more 


heir feelings than from their logical cone 

dit than it deserves. Impressionism, in its strictest sense, of neces- 
precludes any composition which! rises above the simplest 

angement, and it is that which is so attractive to the youth ul 
ent, for he feels that with this kind of art he, too, may have a 
ce. 

lecess: 


ve been in fixing their 
of 


hic 


ul as the French impressionists ha 


eptions on canvas, I doubt if they have (minus the question 
our) done it any better than the photographers. 
ressionist is the finished snap-shotter. 
3s perfectly thoughtless and snaps at 
3 produces an impresssion on him. It is on 
! ecome conscious that he is feeling a sensation to be impel 
Press the button. His results are bad, not because 


The photograp 
At the outset of his career 
anything and everything 


ly necessary for him~ 
ed 


his mind is not 


e Photographic Salon contains two examples of the photographic work of an 


We may, however, quote an account of M 
ary, the “ American Amateur Photographer,” in accompaniment of some 


at Pall Mall. Our opinion of Mr. Benedict’s photo 


1ic Salon, and we can add no higher praise 0 
r. Benedict’s work which 


know, been seen in this country. 
of the proper quality, but because owing to lack of opti 
he chooses to photograph such effec 
not within the grasp of the camera, 
ing of values, exposure, developing 
ment. But if he persists and acqu 
mind is sufficiently open to impres 
fledged impressionist and produces 
classed as topographical or historica 
of foreign landscapes and street life, 
of vaces and fires and accidents, etc., 
presenting, but are the most pleast 
impressionistic way because we W 
picture of this kind—exactly what the thing looked 
what its pictorial possibilities may have been. 
Beautiful and interesting, however, as are these 


and also because hi 


sions, he evolves 
hat class of work 


all of which a: 


impressions, 
looked upon as the final goal of pictorial photography 


the first step on the road to ripe art. The second step 
of thought to the impression. 
some psychological distinctions which I have touc 
wish now to bring fresh to the mind of the reader, as 
essential to the explanation of Herzog’s work. 

When I look out of my window I perceive 
guage) spaces of blue, streaks of gray and brown, 
and green, which in themselves are quite meaningless. 
T add to it thought gained 
these colour blotches to be a 
tinue gazing I add more ani 


the forests, a 
large the trees seemed, and of what strange adventure 


and little by little, without being at all conscious of it 


hed 


(in psy! 


so many of 
the same. And if in that half dreamy, 


mind I were to paint it, I would paint, work 
liked, something quite di 
of my eye. 

Now in these two states 
the impressionistic and the i 
sionist perceives and the id 
in only perceiving makes us only perceive ( 


that, for percep 


half thoug 


of mind li 


and very 


the reader, of course, understands that they cannot 


patches of yel 


isk agent for 


A, Iserthal, of Mortimer Street, W., for much 


lainp. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


THE PICTORIAL WORK OF F. BENEDICT HERZOG. 


American, Mr. F. Benedict 


graphs was 


f this extraordinarily 
appears from the 


eight repro- 


cal knowledge 


s of light and perspective as are 


e knows noth- 


, printing and pictorial arrange- 
ires technical power, and if his 


into the full- 
which may be 


records, as for example, pictures 
of parades and public functions, 


re well worth 


ng when represented in a simple 
ant to know—when we see a 


like, and not 


hic 
be 
; they are but 
is the addition 


photograp. 


I must here digress again to make 


but, 
ery 


on before, 

they are v 
chological lan- 
ow 
But as I look 


from, previous experience and: apperceive 
forest under a blue sky. 
d more previous perceptions. 
nd how 1 wandered through them, and how strong and 


As I con- 
I think of 


s I had there ; 
, I have added 


my past feelings to that forest that it no longer seems 


htful state of 


conscientiously as I 
fferent from the picture traced on the retina 


T would not paint the forest, but my apperception of it. 
es the main distinction between 


dealistic schools of painting. The impres- 
ealist apperceives; and the impressionist 


frequently not 


tions without previous thought added to them are 
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often quite meaningless); but the idealist in apperceiving makes us 
apperceive and throws us into a reflective state of mind. 

Let us see how the above principles can be applied to the practice 
of photography. The photographer unfortunately cannot work as 
does the painter; no matter what are the state of his feelings the 
lens pays no attention to them but transcribes a simple perception on 
the sensitised plate. How can the photographer change the mind 
of the lens and make it do as he wishes? The painter is not con- 
fronted with this problem; he makes such alterations as he deems 
necessary at will; or, as is usually the case, when under the influence 
of a strong apperception, he alters unconsciously and draws his objects 
in such a way as to embody many different eelings. He uncon- 
sciously eliminates, adds and exaggerates. But the photographer 
must always proceed knowingly. How, then, can the photographer 
transcribe his apperception to his sensitised plate? The simplest 
way that I can answer these questions, and at the same time come to 
the main point of this article, is to describe the idealist method of 
work, 

Unlike the impressionist, he starts with a preconceived idea. He 
is possessed with a feeling more or less strong of what he wants to do. 
And this feeling which formulates itself in his mind in the shape of a 
composition, vague or distinct, depending upon the force of his 
imagination, has come there he hardly knows how—possibly from 
a picture by another artist; or from suggestions in one of his own; 
or from something he has read; or from something he has seen in 
nature—but originate this feeling as it may, it possesses and worries 
him until he has expressed it, until he has gotten it out of himself 
and given birth to it in the shape of a finished picture. And this is 
distinctly Herzog’s attitude toward art and nature. When the idea 
has taken hold of him he sets to work like any other idealist with 
the requisite knowledge and makes studies upon studies; studies of 
detail; studies for line and light and shade, and studies for the 
whole composition. Only these studies, or sketches we may call them, 
are made with the camera. And when he has collected a sufficient 
number and gained a clearer idea of the nature of the apperception 
he is trying to express, and of how to express it, he poses his models 
into more complicated groups, preserving what he likes and eliminat- 
ing the rest, and so on until at last the whole, to the smallest detail, 
is expressive of his original idea. Generally, however, where the 
conditions render it impracticable to produce the best results by 
the process of photographing the entire motif on one plate, he takes 
various parts of different plates and makes a composite from them. 
In cases these compositions may consist of as few as two figures, in 
other cases of many figures. , 

Tt is not astonishing that with a conception of art and mode of 
procedure so different from that of most other photographers his 
productions should also be different. 

When eighteen months ago I was reviewing an exhibition at the 
Camera Club, the dozen Herzogs which he had hung there upon the 
occasion of his election as president, impressed me with their singu- 
larity. They were not matured in the sense they are now, and I 
hesitated to criticise; for all that I clearly recognised their potenti- 
ality and wrote as follows: “ When I look at a Herzog I always feel 
that his work is totally different from that of any other photographer. 
I have never yet grasped its meaning, so will refrain from criticism, 
except to say that in a Herzog you can feel the reverberations of the 
thoughts of the old masters (after they have passed through his in- 
tellect and become imbued with his personality)—Titian, Veronese, 
Rembrandt, and so forth—Herzog is the only photographer I ever 
heard of who has attempted to combine the merits of Michelangelo 
and Franz Hals.” The short time, however, that has elapsed since 
then has been sufficient to show me that I was right. The old master 


feeling has become stronger, but more individual and express 
his own personality; his control over his models is greater 
incongruous combinations somewhat less frequent, and I feel 1 
to-day entitled to assert that in the combination of the sense of { 
beauty, and line, and classical, and romantic composition, 
excelled by no other photographer in America. It is also safe» 
that in the handling of drapery he can hold his own with mé 
the painters. This is enough said when I add that he is but 
infancy—photographically. It may be interesting to note th 
also paints, and it is not impossible that his unders anding of | 
may have helped in giving him his broad view of art. That 
right in my deduction that his pictures are apperceptive produce 
and not merely perceptive impressions is, to an extent, proy 
the fact that everyone who sees them instinctively criticises th 
if they were black and white paintings and not black and_ 
photographs. In this respect his work is like Mrs. Barton’ 
fact, it is work like theirs and the Viennese workers, and Cle 
H. White’s and a few of the other secessionists that make me b 
the lens may possibly some day be used not merely as a mei 
art expression—that is an old story—but as a means of Fin 
expression. By this I mean that it has been accepted by all it 
gent critics twenty years and more ago that photographs cou 
artistic, tasteful, beautiful, etc., and so, too, may an old ¢ 
chair, but this in no sense implies that such a beautiful che 
photograph can at all be ranked as a Fine Art production ; it re 
infinitely more than that to validate such a claim. The pl 
often advanced by photo-enthusiasts that because a photograp 
be recognised as being made by so and so, and because it is poss 
of his personality it must also in consequence be a work of Fin 
is probably the most fallacious cant that ever was uttered. 
recognise a Columbia bicycle from an English Humber at a g 
and that because they both bear the impress of the personalit 
their creators; I can recognise the paintings of Y as far as I ca 
them, because they are so strcngly expressive of his 
but it so happens that the personality of the creators of the Coh 
and Humber bicycles was scientific ; and the personality of Y, altl 
strong, is essentially inartistic, and very naturally, therefore, 
of the productions can possibly fall, not merely within the rea’ 
the Fine Arts, but even of the arts “ordinaire.” To be perse 
expressive does not mean to be artistic; hoodlums are also per 
and capable of expressing their idiosyneracies, clumsiness and 
dile\tions; and this they do just. as much in the way the: 
a suit of clothes or putt a golf ball as in the way they han 
brush. 

There is another feature in Herzog’s work which should be’ 
encouraging to all workers with the lens. His prints grow on yo 
oftener you see them, and this is diametrically opposed to 
photographs usually do as every observant critic has remarked. 
indicates clearly to me that the lens in the right hands is as ca: 
of registering an apperception as a perception, a thoughtful ve 
of nature as a superficial glance. 

On reading what I have written T fear that because I have eli 
Herzog with Mrs. Barton and White and the Viennese workei 
may be understood that I mean he is as capable an artist as they 
This is far from my meaning. I have merely classed him with ° 
because they all have the same order of mind; Herzog’s work | 
yet exceedingly incomplete, but as such possibly better illustri 
of art principles, for in thoroughly expressed work like that of 
Barton, or White, or Mrs. Kisebier, or Day, the machinery of 
struction is not so easily seen and understood. Still, Herzog 
passed his first student days and entered the field of broad ar 
apperceptive work, and for that deserves consideration. 


persone 


Sour London Photographic Society.—Mr. A. H. Downey has 
been appointed hon. secretary in succession to Mr. H. C. Beckett. 
Communications for the society should now be addressed to Mr. 
Downey, at The Laurels, Slaithwaite Road, Lewisham, §.E. 


VorernanpER Lenses have just obtained another award. At this 
year’s Photographic Exhibition, held under the auspices of the 
German Photographic Union, the lenses of the celebrated Brunswick 
firm have again been awarded the first prize gold medal for perfection 
in material and workmanship. 


We hear that Messrs. Holmes Bros. have removed to 41, Ox 
Street, Manchester, and that this old and well-known firm 
tinue to devote their attention to the supply of requisites usec 
the professional photographer. 


Mr. Harry Wap, of 29, Blackfriars Street, Manchester, intim 
to us that he will be pleased to arrange with the secretarie 
societies in the Midlands and the North to give his lecture 


“Recent Advancements of Photography,” on behalf of Me 
Wellington and Ward. 
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BRISTOL CAMERA CLUB. 


The exhibition opened on Saturday last at the splendid suite of 
yooms of the Bristol Fine Arts Academy was inaugurated by the 
fristol Photographic Club. Being quite a young society, their 
enterprise in deciding to hold an exhibition on so large a scale 
js most praiseworthy, and shows an energy and enthusiasm among 
the members that other societies throughout the country might 
yell emulate. All have worked hard to make it a success, as ii 
most assuredly is artistically, and, it is to be hoped, financially. 
For the hanging, Mr. Percy Lewis has been largely responsible, 
and he shows five of his well-known Venetian scenes in the invita- 
tion section. ‘‘ Venice, the City of Dreams,” a characteristically 
delicate bromide print, full of “atmosphere.” “A Misty Morning, 
Venice,” is also a bromide, while the remaining three are in carbon, 
and well known. Mr. Abel Lewis (Mr. Percy Lewis’s father) shows 
three fine carbons, the one entitled “Portrait,” the head of a boy, 
heing specially noteworthy. 

The works hung in the principal saloon are exclusively devoted 
0 the competitive sections, and it may at once be said that the 
ndard of excellence shown makes the exhibition compare favour- 
ably with the very best of provincial shows. A detailed descrip- 
ion of the accepted works would be impossible in the space at our 
disposal, but special mention may be made of “ Mouth Drinks Ad- 
venture, Poverty Forgot,” by H. Holt, a small picture in dark 
en, of a young Dutch girl reading. Beautiful in composition, 
is work suffers only from being too small. “All the Sea of Har. 
yest Rolling Round,’ by H. Youel Siimmons, a delightful land- 
scape of lovely quality. “A Corner of the Cloister,” by W. A. 
Glatke. “Hope Deferred,” by J. 8. Guthrie, a well-posed and 
well-lit head of a young girl. “At Piéne de Cadore,” by R. A. 
ad W. A. Duncan, an excellent Swiss landscape, and good in 
composition. “The Harbour,” by H. Bedell, with its large white 
Wessel and shimmering water. “ Winter,” by H. H. Blades. Though 
this has received the highest award in its class, the composition is 
Not quite good, being too one-sided. Winter's Eve,” by J. E. 
Beem. Snowdon Veiled in Grey Vapour,” by Graystone Bird. 
A Relic of the Past,” by D. G. Kimber. “The Picture Book,” 
by George Easonsmith. ‘A Venetian Pearl,” by Arthur Marshall; 
2 piece of work, which, however, suffers from a want of con- 


ast, though so delicate, some darker point of interest is necessary 
telieve the feeling of general flatness. The same remark applies 
this worker’s “Venice.” “The Golden Light of the Early 
awn,” by F. J. Phillips. 

ang into the next room we find ourselves among the works 
the Champion Class, the principal award being given to 
October,” by F. Judge, a print of a curious and rather bilious 
lour by daylight; still, it is a really fine work, and quite upholds 
he Judges’ opinion of it. “Gloria,” a fine cloud eftect, by Gray- 
= Bird. “Aisles of Pleasant Shade,’ by C. R. Armstrong, a 
uth African exhibitor. “ Japanese Anemones,” by Dan Dunlop; 
exceedingly beautiful and artistic flower study. On screens in 
esame room is a large collection of prints by R. Diihrkoop, some 
Which are very beautiful, but some very mediocre work, from an 
ttistic point of view, is also shown. Another room is devoted to 
q oan collection, but as much of the work shown has been seen 
i reviewed over and over again, it will suffice to mention that 
j ollowing artists have contributed :—W. Clayden, F. H. Evans, 
4 Crooke, Chas. Job, A. i: Coburn, Abel Lewis, Percy Lewis, 
» J. Mortimer, W. A. Duncan, Alex Keighley, Horsley Hinton, 
V. Thomas, W. Bennington, and a small collection by the Mar- 
illes Club. The lantern slide exhibits are perhaps not quite up 
8 level of the prints; still, some excellent work is shown, 
tably those by F. Little. 

Stalls for the exhibition of apparatus, etc., have been taken by a 
Imber of well-known firms. 

The judges were Messrs. Reginald Craigie, F. H. Evans, and 
frank M. Sutcliffe, 

The following is the list of awards in the open classes :— 
Champion Class.—F. Judge, “October” subject, silver gilt 


> 


plaque; S. G. Kimber, “A November Morning,” silver plaque; 
S. G. Kimber, “A Sunlit Clerestory,” bronze plaque; F. Little, 
“End of the Day, Bristol Harbour,” bronze plaque. 

Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery.—W. H. Blades, 
“Winter,” silver; B. H. Bedell, “In Harbour,” bronze; F. J. 
Phillips, “In Golden Light of Early Dawn,” bronze; F. J. Tucker, 
“ Whitby,’’ bronze. 

Portraiture and Figure Studies.—D. Dunlop, “A Fair Norwegian,” 
silver; H. Holt, “Grim and Stern,” bronze; A. Elliott, decorative 
panel, bronze. 

Architecture, Interior and Exterior.—A. Marshall, “A Venetian 
Pearl,” silver; 8. G. Kimber, “A Relic of the Past,” bronze. 

Fruit, Flowers, and Still Life.—D. Dunlop, “ Japanese Anemones,” 
silver; A. W. Walburn, “Wild Apples,” bronze; H. R. Harford, 
“ Gooseberries,” certificate. 

Any Other Subject.—F. Marsh, “Nightwork in a Paper Mill,” 
silver; A. Leader, “The Speech of the Trees,” certificate. 

Lantern Slides—F. Logan, Leicester, “Street Scene,” silver; 
W. Marshall, Grangemouth, “ Evening,” bronze. 

General, any subject (open to residents within 25 miles’ radius). 
—F. Little, “The End of the Day,” silver; H. O. Isaac, “The 
Evening Train,” silver; D. L. Fullerton, “ With Ships the Sea was 
Sprinkled,” bronze; A. E. Burnett, “Chantry, Wells,’ bronze; H. 
C. Leat, “ Mowwinston Church, Cornwall,” certificate. 


Patent Dews. 


———— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for Patents have been received from 

September 24 to Septeinber 29 :— 

Focat-Piane SHurrers.—No, 21,132. Improvements in self-capping 
focal-plane shutters. William Watson, 45, Chestnut Walk, Wal- 
thamstow, London, E. 

Firms.—No. 21,189. Improvements in photographic films. John 
Edward Thornton, Altrincham, Cheshire. 

Movuntinc Puorograpus.—No. 21,229. Improvements in mounting 
photographs. Peter Peters, trading as the Pictorial Photo. Pub- 
lishing Co., 8, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 

Entarcine Apparatus.—No, 21,312. Improved repeating back for 
photographic enlargers. Albert Edward Terry, and Houghtons 
Ltd., 88, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

SreRKosvuopic APPARATUS.—No, 21,462. Improvements in stereo- 
scopic telemeters. Christian yon Hofe, Jena, Germany. 

ToninG Sinver PrcryRes.—No. 21,584. Improved process for con- 
verting silver pictures into pictures in higher oxides of manganese 
and for toning silver pictures. Neue Photographische Aktien 
Gesellschaft, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d, each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

Cotourep Prinis.—No. 22,580, 1905. The invention consists in the 
production of coloured tones on photographic prints by a series 
of chemical baths, which tones can be altered more or less by 
heat. The process is thus described by the inventor for P.O.P. 
though it is not limited to prints on this paper :— 

The P.O.P. is printed to about half the usual depth, and is 
immersed in a bath of :— 
No. 1. Pyrogallic acid)... 
Water 
and developed until the required depth of shadow is obtained, 
after which it is placed in a fixing bath of 
No. 2. Hyposulphite of soda.. ee eanOZs: 
Water -.. 18 ozs. 
for about ten minutes, until the image is fixed. It is then 
washed in water for one hour. 
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Dark Sirpes.—No. 18,413, 1905. 


The print is now ready for the colouring process, which is 
best taken in the following order. 
The print is first immersed in a bath of the following :— 
No. 3. Saturated solution sulphocyanide 
of ammonia.. 03 15 drops. 
Saturated solution acetate of lead 1 to 2 drops. 
Saturated solution bichromate of 


potassium, 2 drops. 
Chloride of gold solution.. 1 drachm. 
Water! <.c...0ss-ercctenaeess 3 CZs. 


Tt is allowed to remain in this bath, until the image assumes 
blue shadows with pink half tones, and at this stage, if the print 
is taken out and dried, the colours will be found to be susceptible 
to change on the application of heat. If desired, however, the 
pink half tones may be further changed to heliotrope by placing 
the print in a bath of 


No. 4. Pyrogallic acid.......cccccssscceeseeeeereees 1 grain. 
VAVERESI2 Gooacnoccomsoecanncnasnocancshocadanceccon 3 ous. 


The high-lights of the picture may now be cleared from the 
possible staining action of the previous bath, by immersing the 
print, after wagiing, in a bath of 


No. 5. Saturated solution ferricyanide of 
potassium ... 4 drops. 
Water ..... Pee wots 3 ozs. 
It is then washed and dried. s 


The colours of the print are now sensitive to heat, which may 
be applied in any suitable manner, say by means of a hot iron 
or similar instrument held close over the sensitised surface of 
the print. The blue colours may, in this manner, be changed to 
purple, red, brown or crimson, according to the intensity of the 
heat applied. The heliotrope shades, produced by the No. 4 
bath, may be changed in a similar manner‘ by heat to varying 
shades of red. 

Yellow tints may now be imparted to the print by inserting it 
for about two minutes in a bath of 
No. 6. Saturated solution of any soluble lead 

salt .. 
Water ...- 0 
after which it is passed through the following 


1 drachm. 
4 ous. 


No. 7. Saturated solution bichromate of 
potassium Tes) LOSGrOps: 
VVEHHEIE cnooceacae seabneceonosxccanasera069 4 ozs. 


The parts already acted upon by. heat are not changed to a 
yellow colour by these baths, but a deposit is formed thereon 
which must be afterwards washed off. When the print is dry, 
the yellow shadows may be changed by means of heat to a 
deeper yellow or orange colour. 

Ti the acetate of lead is omitted from the No. 3 bath, and 
applied locally on the print, and the bichromate of potassium 
made stronger in the No. 3 bath, the toned print, after passing 
through the wall, will have blue shadows with local yellow 
colourings. 

The blue colourings on the print obtained in the way described 
may be intensified by a bath of 
No. 8. Saturated solution ferricyanide of 

potassium 
Saturated solution ferricyanide of 


STON esse 90 
Water t--. 00 
The intensified blues so produced are capable of being changed 
to green by the application of heat as before described. 

Any parts of the photograph, in addition to those acted upon 
by heat, that may not be required to take a yellow colouring 
when passing through the baths Nos. 6 and 7 mentioned above, 
may be treated with a solution of sulphite of soda after the print 
has been passed through the No. 6 and before it is immersed in 
the No. 7 bath. Edward John Browne, 2, Chiswick Lane, Edge 
Lane, Liverpool. 


The invention consists broadly of 
a plate or firm carrier carrying the plate or film and provided 
with a retaining strip over which carrier a light-tight casing of 
cardboard, also serving as exposing slide, is passed in such a 
manner as to be held under the sides of the retaining strip which 


are bent up on both sides, thereby providing a reliable light-tig 
slide. The casing serving also as exposing slide is provided w1 
a metal rim to increase its stability, this edge likewise servi 
for uniting the two slide surfaces. The exposure takes pla 
in a rear, light-tight adapter in which the retaining strip 
the plate or film carrier is suitably supported so as to prevent 
from being withdrawn inopportunely. Neue Photographise 
Gesellschaft, 27, Siemensstrasse, Berlin-Steglitz. 

“Cooke” Lensus.—No. 24,391, 1905. The claim is for a quadruy 
lens consisting of two exterior simple bi-convex positive lens 
enclosing between them two simple bi-concave negative lense 
the refractive indices being so arranged that while the glass 
one negative lens has a substantially lower refractive index th 
the glass used for the positive lens adjacent to it, the glass 
the other negative lens has a substantially higher refracti 
index than the glass used for the positive lens adjacent to 
while the sum of the pewers of the two negative lenses is abo 
93 per cent. of the sum of the powers of the two positi 
lenses, a condition necessary to the attainment of a flat ima 
substantially free from astigmatism. 

In the combination made cn these lines :— 

1. The Petzval condition is to be approximately fulfilled. 

2. The positive lens to have the highest refractive index in or 

half of the lens, and the negative lens to have the highe 
refractive index in the other half of the lens. 

3. All lenses to be double convex or double concave. 

4. It is desirable, but not essential, that three lenses at t 
very least shall have high refractive indices. 

Owing to the fact that the four lenses are all of different glass 
the designing of the combination is found a much more difficr 
thing than the designing of a symmetrical combination in whi 
one-half is simply a reversed repetition of the other, but the f 
lowing combination yields a photographic lens of an apertu 
equal to F. 6.7, and covering a plate whose longer side is equ 
to the equivalent focal length. 

The Figure 1 of the Provisional Specification serves perfect 
well as an illustration of the finished lens, the radii of curvatur 
given below referring respectively to the surfaces as count 


1-50 


Tote) eo yab = eSsy 


from left to right, the four lenses also being counted left to righ 
as Lj, Ls, Lg and Lg; also the three axial air-spaces A, - 
and Az being enumerated from left to right. The equivale 
focal length is supposed to be wnit~ while the curves, thic 
nesses, air-spaces and diameters for any desired lens of equ 
lent focal length = N may be had by multiplying the figur 
below by N. 


Glasses. 
é , e Reciprocals of Dispersive 
Refractive Indices for Meee for speci 
Dray. interval C to F. 

L, 4p = 1°6058 = 43°8 

Ly up = 16244 v= gas 

Ly #y = 175420 y = 46°8 

Ly up = 1:5902 y = 61:2 
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Baek focal length measured from vertex of 8th surface — *786 


F 
ture of stop for —. = "1177 
Apertu: 5 


Curves, &e. 


(7 = + °2139 Axial thickness. = ‘0246 

Ty (m= + °7070 Finished diameter.—= +1600 
Air Space A, = ‘0107 

(7, = — °3208 Axial thickness. = ‘0032 

L, Ur, = — 3278 Finished diameter.= "1500 

Air Space A, = about 0267 

7, = — “5882 Axial thickness. == °0032 

Ls = — 3417 Finished diameter = 1500 
Air Space A; ='0086 

(7, = + 5882 Axial thickness. = 0246 

ly Vig oP 2166 Finished diameter = °1600 

Adjustments. 


As the glasses vary somewhat in different meltings, rendering 
slight departures from the above figures often desirable, the 
effect of varying some of the above data should be known. 

In the first place each half of the lens should be fixed together 
in a self-contained mount and may be tried telescopically on a 
distant point of light with the negative or dispersive lens facing 
the latter, and using an eye-piece free from spherical aberration. 
Then the separation between the two lenses should be adjus 
until the image of the distant point of light is about free from. 
spherical aberration. Next, after screwing both halves into the 
mount the lens should be tried as a whole upon the same poin 
of light in the same manner, but with Ly facing the latter. Then 
the separation between the two halves should be adjusted unti 
the performance of the lens upon pencils passing obliquely through 
it, say ab an angle of 20 degs., show a slight amount of oyver- 
corrected astigmatism, a condition which accompanies a flat 
image, Also if the spherical aberration of the axial image is no 
quite satisfactory, the two positive lenses L, and Ly may be either 
screwed inwards towards the centre stop or outwards, the former 
tending to over-corrected and the latter to under-correc ed 
spherical aberration. Then the lens may be tried in the camera 
with L, outwards, and the two halves further adjusted until the 
image is got satisfactorily flat over a length of plate at least, 
equal to the equivalent focal length. Screwing the halves further 
apart tends to an over-corrected image convex towards the lens, 
and screwing them nearer together to an under-corrected image 
concave towards the lens. 


o 


Screwing both L, and L, outwards towards the distant object 
while keeping the axial spherical aberration constant, tends to 
produce outward coma in the oblique images, and screwing them 
both inwards towards the screen tends to produce inward coma. 
Each half of the lens may be used by itself with the negative 
lens towards the distant object, but as each half is not in itselt 
either axially or obliquely achromatic, and also yields a lo of 
outward coma at the foci of oblique pencils, therefore it is 
necessary to use a small stop in order to obtain anything like 
good definition. The equivalent focal length of the front alf 
L; + L,) is about 2.5, and that of the back half (Lz + La) 
pe 1.6. Harold Dennis Taylor, Stanclifte, Mount Villas, 
Lork. 
wops.—No. 20,931, 1905. Ball-shaned projections, securely held 
y suitable means, are placed on the underside of the tripod 
ead. These projections are placed under head, and the legs of 
he stand, links constructed with recesses of concave form at 
heir upper ends so as to enable them to tightly clasp the ba l- 
shaped projections. The bottom ends of the links are secured +0 


he legs of the stand by bolts passing through the links and 
upper ends of the legs of the stand, and nuts, and the links are 
ightened so that the concave recesses in the upper ends of the 
‘nks clasp the ball-shaped projections on the underside of the 


tripod head, by means »f a bolt or bolts passing through the 
links, and provided with wing or other nuts. William Butler, 20, 
Crosby Road, Birkdale, Southport. 


ry 


The following complete specification is opem to public inspection 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901:— 
Corour PuorograpHy.—No. 20,834. 


screens and plates for heliochromic processes. 
Gambs. 


Manufacture of composite 
Berthon and 


Dew Apparatus, &C¢. 


SEE SaG 


The “Reynaurd” Quick Bromide Printer (Incandescent Gas Pattern), 
sold by Marion and Co., 22-23, Soho Square, London, W. 
The new form of the printer is identical in its essential details 
with the first model (for electric light), noticed in our pages some 
months ago. In the gas pattern fitting, the switch on and off of 
the light is made by the very simple lever movement visible in the 


SS 
= Mae 
ee 


a i) 


nT 


CNG 


il 


ee 


for bromide cards is about one second, 
the price of the printer in this incandescent gas form being 40s., 
with three masks and pressure boards, in five sizes, from postcard 
to half-plate, burner, chimney, and mantle. 


figure. The average exposure 


Since the appearance of our review, a month or two ago, an 
addition to the Welborne-Piper clock has been made, which dis- 
tinctly enhances its practical utility. With the extra attachment 
the clock can (1) terminate a prolonged time exposure in the absence 
of the operator; (2) give an instantaneous exposure at any pre- 
arranged time, also in the absence of the operator. This addition 
can be supplied to any existing clocks at a cost of 12s., or the clock 
is supplied complete with the attachment for the price of £2 2s. 
Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, the agents for the clock, will adapt 
existing instruments. 


PararrFin Incandescent Light.—A new firm which should be able 
to do business with photographers in country places is the Invertrol 
(as Light Company, Burton-on-Trent, the proprietors of a system 
of using ordinary paraffin for incandescent (mantle) burners of the 
inverted type. The company have a series of fittings for sale, parti- 
culars of which and of the cost of the light for household and busi- 
ness purposes are obtainable in a booklet just issued. 
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Dew Dyaterials. 


——_@—___. 


Filter-Yellow-K Screens. Made by Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., 
Croydon. 


The commercial introduction of yellow screens prepared with the 
new dye fiter-yellow-K, the ultra-violet absorptive powers of which 
are recorded by Dr. Novak in our issue for August 14, and by 
Messrs. Mees and Wratten in that of September 28, will place in the 
hands of the operator, both for pictorial and scientific work, a much 
more useful screen than we have hitherto been able to obtain. 

Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright prepare these filters in three 
series, K I., K IL., and K. III., the first being suitable for land- 
scape and hand camera work; the second gives full correction, but 
passing a slight preponderance of blue-green, that particular colour 
which is so difficult to reproduce correctly, whether in the form of 
foliage or pigment; the third is specially recommended for picture 
copying. The increase of exposures with Messrs. Wratten’s plates 
is shown in the following table :— 


Used with the Allochrome Verichrome Pinachrome Pinacyanol Panchro- 
matic. 
Series K I, ee Ono ares lhe vet Sha cl, 
Series Kk II, ooo ga RY Meat | ace, se} 
Series K III. coo = oan = pos A aoa UR nae 


Testing these filters with the panchromatic plate on a colour chart, 
we find the action to be extremely satisfactory, and series K IIT. 
gives a perfect rendering of the luminosities of the colours, though 
probably in many cases series K II. will be preferred, because there 
is a little more colour contrast—that is to say, with the former an 
emerald green and vermilion of equal luminosity were rendered of 
equal tone value, whilst with the latter series there was a distinct 
difference between the red and the green. ‘The great advantage of 
the improved rendering with such short exposures is very marked, 
and to obtain the same correction as was given with No. 1 we had 
to give four times the exposure with a special tartrazine filter. 

The filters may be obtained in gelatine strip form at 4d. per 
square inch, or as cemented filters in 14 inch circles, or squares at 
4s. 3d., 2 inch at 5s. 6d., 3 inch at 9s. 3d., etc. 


Mr. H. W. Green, Crown Photo Manufactory, Rotherham, sends 
us several neat examples of Christmas mounts issued 
by him in large variety at moderate prices. His six-page list prices 
and illustrates the cards, which bear appropriate mottoes. 

Tue Vanguard Manufacturing Company, Maidenhead, send us 
a sample of their sepia toner for bromides and gaslight prints, 
which they have now issued according to a new formula, insuring 
much more rapid action. We find the bleaching solution to act 
very quickly, insomuch that the whole process is complete in little 
more than five minutes, including a minute or two’s wash before the 
darkening bath is applied. 


—_»—_______ 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


In sending his current price list of enlargements, finished in black 
and white or colour, Mr. Robert J. Westley (13, Amner Road, 
Battersea, London, S.W.), submits to us a selection of his work, with- 
out which any quotation of Lis prices is meaningless. With 
the enlarged portraits before us, however, we can commend Mr, 
Westley’s work, and recommend application for his price list. He 
makes a specialty of worked-up enlargements. 


Messrs. A. W. Gamacer, Lrp., High Holborn, notify us of their 
autumn sale of cameras and photographic sundries. A list will be 
sent on application. 


The Westminster Photographic Exchange, 119, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W., have issued a more than usually full list of 
photographic goods. Its 220 pages includes a great variety of 
apparatus, for which the firm will accept old goods as part 


payment. A separate list of such second-hand goods also reac 
us, and contains we observe, a number of bargains. 


A sprcrat list of enlarging requisites has just been issued 
the “Tella” Camera Company, 110, Shaftesbury Avenue, Lond 
W., the 36 pages serving to describe a variety of cameras ¢ 
illuminants. 

Lantern apparatus in. great variety is described in a new 


issued by Messrs. Houghtons, Limited, and obtainable from tl 
at 88 and 89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Deetingas of Societies. 


—_—_@—__ 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Oct. Name of Society. Subject 


| Outing to Cove. 


“Clouds.” The President, Sir W 
{ Herschel, Bart. F 

“Mounting and Framing.” Me 
Luton Camera Olub | \_ Barford & A. Staddon. 

“ wi ” oR 

.| South London Photo. Society ., | GHA See Soma 
U5... seseoneee Lancaster Photo. Society ....... | Gunson, 
‘a Corsica: The Isle of Unr 


13.......+| Aberdeen Photo. Art Club. 
b epee Oxford Camera Club 


Illustrated. Cees Hoy 
A.R.ILB A. 
4 ae py 2 Conversazione and Annual Hol 

Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph, Soc. ... Print Competition. . 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc| ‘Platinotype Printing.” TT. Lee § 
Hove Camera Club .... d {aformal penne 

arli ra Clu “* Enlargements. 

4) Deere GENES AGREE Photographer Slides. Ey 
Hackney Photographic Society sion Prints Judged and Oriticised 
ie Rambles about Yorkshire.” Go 


15 1.0 | Southampton Camera Club ...... 


16 .esrsee-.| Keighley and Dis. Photo. Assn. 


“How to Make Lantern Sli 
.| Croydon Camera Club... ..seae { HP. @, isan = 


; Annual General Meeting for Ble 
Waser Woodford Photo. Society ......{ “Trotters bo. 8 


“A Visit to the English Cathedr 
18....4e0...] Chelsea and District Photo. Soc H.W. Bennett, ERPS. 


a 
= 


“Tiford Gaslight Paper and Postca’ 
7G eemehes North London Photo, Soctety..|{“ Aigernon Brooker> 
“Photographic Notes.” T. H, F 
18......-s:..., London and Proy. Photo. Assn, Ehotoe a 
f Royal Photographic Society's A ffilis 
ABH. ceeds Rugby Photographic Society ... { AG Prise sides. 


} 
| 


Lonpon anp Provincrat Puorocrapuic Assocrarion.—On Th 
day, the 4th, the association held their annual supper at the H 
Boulogne, Gerrard Street, W. Amongst the members and visi 
present were Messrs. F. A, Bridge, H. Stuart, J. Burgess, T. 
Grant, T. E. Freshwater, A. Haddon, E. R. Human, J. L. Tei 
H. R. Rapson, and others. Mr. A. L Henderson presided. 
toast of “The King,” proposed by the Chairman, was recel 
with musical honours. Mr. Freshwater proposed “The L. and _ 
and Mr. Rapson replied, urging members to attend all meett 
The toast of “The Visitors” was given by Mr. Ernest Human, 7 
coupled with it the name of Mr. Stuart, the President of the N 
Middlesex Society. “The Press” was proposed from the ck 
and “The Chairman” by Mr. Bridge, who said that he had be 
friend of Mr. Henderson for 35 years. Mr. Henderson suitably rep! 
and gave a short account of the birth of the Association of whicl 
is the father and founder. Mr. T. K. Grant gave a statement of 
evil times Mr. Sandell, of plate and film fame, had fallen y 
saying that it was exceedingly doubtful whether he would ever a 
leave his bed, where he had lain for the last three months, an 
an almost destitute condit‘on. The sum of £5 2s. was subscribe 
the room, and Mr. Grant said he did not know how to thank 
company on Mr. Sandell’s behalf. His feeling were too deep 
mere words. 


SovrHameron Camera Cius.—On the 8th inst. the member 
the above met for a slide criticism meeting. Two slides ° 
projected on the screen, one the work of Rev. H. W. Dick, 
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e other by the hon. sec., Mr. S. G. Kimber, and the members 
sent were invited to make criticism thereon. Fourteen papers 
e handed in and a vote taken as to their merit, the criticisms 
Messrs. W. R. Kay and A. E. Henley being adjudged equal in 
anit. Ihe evening proved to be a most profitable and interesting 
g and further efforts in this direction are projected. 


ommercial & Cegal Intelligence. 


— Ss 


Tue Ownership of a Negative.—Charles F. Hands, a photographer, 
[Clapham Road, was summoned last week for detaining four nega- 
yes of the South African football team, the complainant being 
Homas Hanscomb, who alleged that the negatives were his pro- 
ty. The complainant, who is the manager of 'the Manchester 
tel, Aldersgate Street, explained that he obtained permission 
take a photograph of the South African football team, on the strict 
derstanding that it was not to be published in any newspaper, 
was only to be used fer charitable purposes. Two of the nega- 
es were taken. by himself and two by the defendant, but all the 
gatives were taken on his plates and by his camera. The defendant 
el to be allowed to take away two of the plates to develop 
wm. Subsequently the defendant told him that these plates had 
en spoilt, and upon being shown the other two said they wanted 
uching. He allowed the defendant to have them for that pur- 
e, and the defendant now refused to return them. He had been 
ered £10 for the two negatives. The defendant. declared that 
ee of the negatives were taken by himself, but the complainant 
med that statement. Addressing the magistrate, the defendant 
erted that it was arranged that the complainant and himself should 
e the group between them, the distinct understanding being that 
was to have the negatives. Mr. Curtis-Bennett ordered the 
ndant to deliver the two ngatives to the complainant forthwith, 
Ito pay £10, their value, together with 21s. costs. 
FLASHLIGHT Photegraph.—In the Clerkenwell County Court, last 
eek, Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., sued Bernard Cooper, Ltd., 31, York 
lace, Baker Street, for £12 10s. in respect of taking a flashlight 
lotiograph, including hire of camera and the operator’s time. Frank 
arshall, manager of plaintiff’s photographic department, said that 
accordance with an order received they sent an operator to the 
llborn Restaurant to take a flashlight photograph of a dinner party. 
@ work was done, but Mr. Cooper declined to pay. Mr. Carpenter 
t defendant), producing a copy of ‘the photograph, asked how the 
e1al white lines across it were accounted for. Witness: It appears 
the that they have been what is called “faked.” But I would 
@ to see the negative, not a proof. From the conversation which 
e operator had with Mr. Cooper I took it that the negative was 
iisfactory. John Francis Chaplin, the operator who took the photo- 
ph, said he developed it in Mr. Cooper’s dark room. As to the 


hite Ines he could only account for them by the unsatisfactory 
mdition of Mr. 


les had been, arranged to allow a space for them to march 
e was ‘three 
The lens on the 
vill only take a certain amount. I said before taking the 
that it would be impossible to get them all in. Don't 
hese lines might be due to some defect in your lens ?— 
out of the question altogether. For the defence Mr. 
Cooper said he thought the lines might have been caused 
: lectric light getting into the lens. He complained that the 
jionty of the photograph was out of focus. The judge (examining 
# Is loo ‘s as if some of the guests have moved. Witness added 
ab in his opinion, as the tables were arranged, it was possible 
et @ full photograph in the same way as it was possible to 
’ : Photograph of a whole room. He thought it would have been 
tter if a number of flashlights had been placed round the room. As | 


and 


the proof was not satisfactory, he told the operator that he himself 
had better go round to the guests and see if he could get any orders 
for the photograph. The operator declined to go, so he (witness) 
aiterwards sent someone round. The Judge said he could not say 
that the photograph was a good one, but the cause of the defect 
appeared to be somewhat doubtful. It appeared ‘to him that the lines 
of light were too regular to be caused by chemicals, and he should 
prefer to think that they were caused by light getting somehow. 
Mr. Cooper, however, seat a man round to solicit subscriptions for 
the photograph, and in so doing he took dominion over it. Therefore 
defendants were liable to pay, and the verdict must be in plaintiff's 
favour for the amount claimed, with costs. 


Dews and Dotes, 


Lecturus at the R.P.S. Exhibition New Gallery.—The 


following 


are the next three fixtures: Saturday, October 13—“ ica: the 
Isle of Unrest,” by Chas. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A Monday, 
October 15—‘By-paths in India” (unfrequented pl: in the 
Madras Presidency, etc. ; buildings, people, and scenery), by 


F. Dunsterville, F.R.P.S. ; Thursday, October 18—“ All at Sea 
with a Hand Camera,” by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 


Tux Southampton Exhibition.—This exhibition, which is the last 
of the “Southern ” shows, is to be held from December 11 to 15. The 
judges are Reginald Craigie and H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S., in the 
pictorial sections, and F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S., in the technical 
section. Bronze salvers are offered as awards, and under the new 
arrangements those exhibitors desiring also to exhibit at Southsea 
and Hove Exhibitions are only required to send one entry form and 
one payment of fees, the societies paying all carriage expenses betweer 
the three exhibitions, and offering a special salyer as an award for 
the best collective exhibits entered. Entry forms can be obtained 
from the Hon. Sec., 8. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 


Nover Cinematograph Show.—An American novelty for the 
amusement of the public has started its career at 165, Oxford 
Street. It is a new method of showing biograph pictures of inte- 
resting places. The spectators take their seats in an exact replica 
of a Pullman car, and through the windows they will view the 
ascent of a Swiss mountain, or enjoy a visit to any other beauty 
spot. Realism is to be a feature of “Hale’s World Tours,” for the 
Pullman will appear to move. It will turn corners, and its wheels 
will revolve, while the passengers, free from the dangers of a 
collision or a fall over a precipice, will admire the scenery through 
which they seem to be passing. 


Tue Photographic and Engraving School at the Regent Street 
Polytechnic opens its session on October 16 at 8 o’clock by a lecture 
by the principal, Mr. Howard Farmer, on “The True Action of 
the Levy Screen,” followed by a display of animated photographs. 
Mr. Farmer is always original in his treatment of a subject, and 
if anyone can make the theory of half-tone reproduction interesting 
he is the man. The full prospectus of the “Poly.” classes should 
be obtained by all those about to take up a business career in 
photography or thinking of improving themselves in special 
branches. The classes provide instruction in every photographic 
process and in photo-engraving and three-colour. The specimen- 
book of students’ work in the printing department of the “ Poly.” 
contains some excellent examples of three-colour half-tone by those 
studying under Mr. Farmer. 


A ltarce book treating on photography in the popular way will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Methuen. The title is “The 
Complete Photographer,” and the author, Mr. R. Child Bayley. 


Aw exhibition by a small group of artists is to be seen at present 
at the Ryder Gallery, 47, Albemarle Street. It consists chiefly of 
small canvases, and is throughout of sufficiently sound quality to 
deserve a more than ordinary degree of consideration. The most 
memorable contributions are the delicate twilight studies. ‘“ Moon- 


rise.—Picardy,” “Sand-dunes at Cimiez,” and the brilliant little 
landscape, “The Mill Stream, Montreuil,” by Mr. W. Llewellyn. 
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Correspondence, 


*,* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

%*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 


by our correspondents. 
SS 


THE OZOBROME PROCESS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I was pleased to see the very full and excellent 
report of the Rev. H. W. Dick’s Icture to us on “Ozobrome.” There 
is a little error, which is perhaps a misprint, on page 786, middle of 
second column. You say: “In the case of subjects with too much 
contrast (in the bromide print) a little acid added to the pigmenting 
solution would remedy matters.” This should be “a little alum.” 
Additional acid, I find, has the effect of causing the lighter grada- 
tions to wash away in development. 

With regard to the suggestion to add ammonia to the solution 
to increase the contrast, I saw Mr. Manly since the lecture, and he 
tells me he considers it is a mistake to use ammonia for this purpose. 
He recommends citrate of potash. I suppose the ammonia would 
have the effect of converting the ferricyanide of potash into ferro- 
cyanide. 

I see you suggest that the bromide print and pigment plaster, 
after being squeegeed together, should be put under pressure, 
but Mr. Manly, in the book of instructions, says they should be 
placed upon blotting paper, or hung up until ready for develop- 
ment. I think this is a better plan, as there is no necessity 
for pressure at this stage, and I suppose that if the adhering 
papers are put separately between blotting paper unden 
pressure they would dry too much, and the pigmenting solution 
would mot act so thoroughly as if they were left damp. In the 
transfer process, however, after squeegeeing to the transfer paper, 
some light pressure is advisable to ensure adhesion.—Yours sin- 
cerely, S. C. Puppy. 

Hon. Sec. North Middlesex Photographic Society, 
Arrington House, Crouch Hill, N. 


AUTOTYPE THREE-COLOUR PRINTS. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—We have read with much pleasure the appreciative 
notice of our exhibit at the New Gallery appearing in your current 
number, but would call your attention to one little point, which, 
unless elucidated, may lead to misunderstanding. You state: “Two 
specimens are shown of the Autotype three-colour printing on the 
trichrome tissues.” As a matter of fact, there is only one; the 
second coloured picture being the original painting, from which our 
‘trichrome copy has been produced. 

If your astute reviewer has been deceived into thinking both 
coloured pictures are trichrome copies, we feel immensely flattered. 
We believe this is the first time that an original and copy in tri- 
chrome tissues have: been exhibited together, and we purposely did 
so on this occasion to demonstrate how closely our process can 
imitate the original.—Yours faithfully, C. Sawyer. 

The Autotype Company. 

[We must express our regret that we overlooked the commendable 
step taken by the Autotype Company in exhibiting original and 
copy side by side. In the absence of a catalogue at the time of 
examining the prints, the close similarity. certainly led us to sup- 
pose that both were three-colour prints. The Company has at once 
our regrets and congratulations.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


MR. J. T. SANDELL—AN APPEAL. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I feel sure that many of your readers will be sorry 
to hear that Mr. J. T. Sandell—the inventor of the “Sandell” plate 
and cristoid film—is stricken down with a serious illness, aneurism 
of the aorta, and in need of help. The doctor says that if he does 
get about again he will never be able to do any work. 


His voice is almost gone through paralysis of the vocal chords, 
he is now lying in a perfectly helpless condition, necessitating 
stant nursing and attention. 

He has a young and devoted family, but only one, the eldest 
is able to give any pecuniary help, and that (as he is only” 
starting in life) is not sufficient to provide more than the commd 
necessities. 

I have known Mr. Sandell many years, and can testify to 
readiness to help anyone in difficulties, photographic or othery 
and he never thought it a trouble to travel any distance to a pl 
graphic society to ‘give a lecture or demonstration, 

If you would be good enough to make this. known, through 
columns of your paper, I am certain that many brother inven 
pho ographers, and others, who have known Mr. Sandell, wil 
willing, in his hour of aaa, to help one who has always been r 
to help others.—Yours truly, J. B. B. WELLING TE 
The Leys, Elstree, Herts, 
October 4th, 1906. | 

[We are glad to see that the London and Provincial Photogre 
Association at its supper subscribed £5 2s. in response to an ap 
by Mr. T. K. Grant. We have received one or two donations, v 
we will acknowledge with others next week.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Reading through your issue of the 5th inst.,. 
paragraphs appeal to me as worthy of consideration, the. 
relating to the relative cost of ‘“‘ Ozobrome” processes, and the < 
among “Answers to Correspondents,” “Starting in Business.” 

It seems to me that many amateur photographers have | 
induced to become professionals through a false idea of the co 
photographic production, and upon entering business they have] 
their charges upon these notions, and in their turn, more se 
and asiiiieied photographers have been compelled to reduce 
prices similarly, so that at the present time the photogr aphic st 
that pay well are few, and those that have difficulty in making; 
meet are many. 

The masterly article given by F. Dundas Todd to the Nat 
Convention in the United States, and recently reported in 
columns, should prove of immense value to many professiona 
providing them with a reasonably accurate guide to what 1 
constitutes “cost,” and of the little shares of big expenses that 
to be borne by the orders that go through, and the proportion of ” 
“indirect expenses” will in most studios be found to run * 
per cent. 

When studied in this connection, the cost of a 15 x 12 enli 
negative will ‘be :— 


cl, 
Material for transparency as 
Mie Wa toseenayssteeee seen tee 3 
Material for enlarged negative. i © 
Time 8 

2 Th 
Proportion of waste (15 per cent.)... by 


Indirect expenses (50 per cent.) 


Total cost a 
And the bromide enlargement 
Material 65 
Time 4 


Proportion of waste (15 per cent.).. 
Indirect expense (50 per cent.)..... 


1 5h 


In the above estimate the cost of material in each case is T 
meagre, as the small discounts given to the profession are insuft 
to cover the cost of chemicals. 

Waste.—I think that 15 per cent. for waste is about an av 
for an all-round studio which is called upon to do all descrij 
of work; but, of course, the waste varies considerably in dif 
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departments. In developing and simple printing about 1 per cent., 
up to prin! ing portrait enlargements in carbon ‘by double transfer, 
where this is only occasional work, 50 per cent. 

Indirect expenses at 50 per cent. do not seem excessive after con- 
sidering the article previously referred to, and it will be noticed 
that the relative cost of the two processes has not greatly changed. 

These reflections are intended as food for the professional photo- 


grapher, as well as those who, like “Starting in Business,” have a 
wrong idea of the photographic profession. Probably many who 


read this have much more accurate estimates of cost than I have 
given, and I am sure they will see that it is to the general advantage 

4o disclose them.—Yours faithfully, Sypney Atr PiroHER. 
College Court, Cloucester, October 6, 1906. 


DIRECT-COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In connection with your article on Baron yon Hiibl’s 
experience of our “Uto” paper in this week’s JOURNAL, it may interest 
your readers to know that we have been successful in simplifying 
fhe manipulations in connection with our “‘Uto” paper so that it is 
now no longer necessary to sensitise the finished paper at all, all 
the necessary sensitisers being introduced in the paper during 
manufacture. The colours bleach out very regularly and rapidly ; 
the finished print being sharpér and more correct in colour than 
previously. The importance of this improvement will be recognised 
immediately by all users of the paper. 

It may further intrest your readers to hear that we have joined 
interests with the “Chromophot” groun who hold the Szczepanik 
patents in colour photography, and that all manufactures relating 
to direct colour photography by the combined Smith-Merckens- 
Srezepanik patents will be placed upon the market as “Aneto” 
manufactures. 

A direct-colour plate will be placed very shortly on the market, 
and our “Uto” paper will remain on the market as Aneto Manu- 
facture “Uto” Brand.—Yours faithfully, 

Dr. J. H. Smrre anp Co. 


Ziirich, October 6, 1906. 


THE SENSITOMETRY OF PLATES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Mr. Kenneth Mees’ letter, I am afraid, does not help 
me any further with regard to the absence 0 ultra violet in the 
acetylene standard as compared to daylight. I quite understand 
the action of the blue-violet filter in reducing curve B to curve A. 
This was quite clear from the paper in the “ Photographic Journal,” 
March, 1906, but I cannot see how increased depression or absorption 
of the red end can give us what is non-existent—namely, the ultra- 
violet. This is my crux. 


Possibly my objection is purely theoretical, but it is intensified 


by careful consideration of the above-mentioned paper, where the 
y : : 3 E : 
“large amount of ultra-violet in daylight” is clearly shown. Again, 


Eder states that the effect of the ultra-violet is 38 per cent. of 
the total effect of a daylight exposure (“ Beitrage, Theil ley ps LOL): 


Further, the valuable examination and the remarks on the absorption 


of filter-yellow-K, by Messrs. Mees and Wratten, in your issue 
of 28th ult., do not tend to make me alter my opinion, for if this 
dye is such a great improvement the ultra-violet. must be of con. 
siderable importance. 
Tam grateful, however, to Mr. Mees for his help, and particularly 
on the fog questicn.—Yours faithfully, 
London, 1.0. 


ARTHUR GASCOIGNE. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RESEARCH. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The intentions of the Photographic Convention in 
offering grants of money in aid of photographic research are most 
admirable, for the want of capital is a very effectual hindrance to 
Tesearch work. The second condition, practically prohibiting the 
expenditure of the grant on permanent pieces of apparatus, seems, 
lowever, to me to afford a very effectual barrier to applications for 


the grant, for want of apparatus is just the one thing that most 
often bars the way in a promising investigation. Surely the Con- 
vention do not actually prefer that the money should be expended 
in impermanent apparatus, or in perishable materials. The 
acquisition of, say, a spectroscope, or a microscope, or a photo- 
meter will not only facilitate the carrying out of some one research 
but will encourage further work on the same, or, perhaps, quite 
different lines. From any point of view, expenditure on apparatus 
of permanent value is a better investment than expenditure on 
temporary expedients that will be of no further use, or on materials 
that are destroyed by use. As a matter of fact, the private investi- 
gator does not feel the cost of materials and of temporary “ fit-ups ” 
very much, for the latter cost little beyond time, while the expendi- 
ture in the former is spread over a long period. The thing that 
checks him most. is the expenditure of a lump sum of, say, £5 on a 
photometer or some other piece of apparatus. Too often ke simply 
cannot do it, and then he either abandons the research or has to 
publish results in an incomplete and, very frequently, misleading 
fashion. 

If the Convention feel assured that a proposed investigation is 
worthy of a grant at all, it seems to me that the expenditue of that 
grant on permanent apparatus that will be of further value in the 
future should give them cause for satisfaction rather than other- 
wise. In any case, I believe this is the view taken by others who 
make grants to facilitate research.—Yours faithfully, 

Blackheath, $.E. C. Weriporne PIPER. 


THE STABILITY OF PYRO AND SODA DEVELOPING 
SOLUTIONS. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—The article on pyro-soda developers, by Mr. Ben- 
nett, and your comments thereon, have afforded me some interest, 
inasmuch as your experience coincides almost exactly with mine. 

Until a few years ago, I was in the habit of keeping the sulphite 
and carbonate together in solution, and was insistently worried with 
negatives varying in colour and quality, as the developer became the 
least bit ancient. Suspecting the cause, I varied my method, and 
kept the sulphite and carbonate separately in solution, with very 
little improvement in results. In each case, after the solution 
became a few days old, the colour of the negative image would 
degenerate from the original black to a dirty greenish-brown. 

Now, for the past four years I have adopted a formula which, 
strangely enough, corresponds almost exactly to the one you publish 
in your editorial note on page 760 (September 28). It is as 
follows :— 


No. 1.—Sulphite of s ... 602. 
Metabisulphite peloze 
Pyrogallol ...... . loz. 
Vertex Wpetoles n= .500z. 

No. 2.—Soda carbonate ... .. 1202. 
Water up to .... 5002. 


Using equal parts, either undiluted or with further addition of 
water, to result desired. 

This developer I have found quite reliable after fifteen months, 
being the longest interval, up to the present, between making up 
the formula and using up the last few ounces, which, by the way, 
used side by side with newly-made developer, gave results com- 
parable in colour and showing no abatement in energy. 

“ An ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory,” to use an old 
saw. I have compared this formula with many of the newer de- 
yelopers, and still prefer it for negative making. 

Finally, I am always careful to dissolve the sulphite first in tepid 
water, adding the metabisulphite when dissolved, and finally, when 
quite cold, the pyro.—Yours faithfully, S. A. Hrrpert. 

163, Sumatra Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


To the Hditors. 


Gentlemen,—I have read with much interest your last. two articles 
on the subject of pyro-soda deyeloper, but one or two items some- 
what puzzle me (and no doubt others), and I should be grateful 
for your replies. Bringing the proportions of the developer (as 
finally advised in this last “ B.J.” number) down to 1 oz. of solution, 
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I make out ii is composed of 4 grs. pyro, 45 grs. soda carb., 
22 gms. sulphite, 54 gms. metabi. to 1 oz water. Is this the usual 
working strength; 4 grs. pyro per ounce being much above the 
usually advised strength of the various platemakers, which is from 
2 to 22 gms. pyro per ounce of developer (mixed)? Though I admit 
it is the H. and D. standard formula, I have always understood that 
25 per cent. to 50 per cent of the pyro used is the maximum amount 
of metabisulphite potassium advised, a greater quantity than that 
slowing the plate; yet your formula appears to contain almost 50 
per cent. more than the amount of pyro. The proportion of carb. 
soda (45 grs. to 4 gms. pyro), even deducting 6 gms as being 
neutralised by the potass. metabisulphite is 10 to 1 to the pyro. 
This of itself would make ithe developer very quick-acting. I note 
some of the formule in general use, such as Seed Plates, Kodak Ov., 
and others, advise a proportion of only 4 or 5 or 6 soda to 1 pyro. 
For some development, such as the old formula of Kodak machine 
(1.4 gm. pyro, 6.5 soda, 7.8. sulphite per 1 oz.) at temperature 
65 degrees of 6 minutes, is your formula (and if so, diluted to what 
strength’), and improvement. The time would vary too. Piease 
understand I in no way intend to criticise, but simply to ask your 
further guidance re the formula. Thanking you.—I am, yours faith- 
fully, D. Greenway. 

Waratah, 107, Dartmouth Road, Cricklewood, N.W. 

[The quantity of pyro is increased to 4 grains and the carbonate 
to 45 to give sufficient density in a reasonably short time. As 
explained in our notes, the formula is relatively slow compared with 
others, even though it contains an excess of alkali. Also, though 
it contains more materials it is more economical, as it can be used 
many times in: succession. None of the carbonate is neutralised by 
he metabisulphite, which is only used in sufficient quantity to 
neutralise the sulphite. There is no free sulphurous acid present, 
and this is one of the essential features of the formula. The effect 
is probably about equivalent to that of the old Kodak formula— 
hat is to say, 6 minutes at 65 degrees F. is about the right time of 
evelopment. The results will, however, be absolutely clean black 
nd white, and probably four or five rolls of film in succession can 
e developed in ithe same solution, if the time of development is 
increased by a minute in each case. All should then be equally 
stainless. If you read our notes carefully you will see that keeping 
quality and reliability are important features claimed for the new 
formula, in addition to its non-staining and economical properties. 
Other formule that keep fairly well give stain in time, and some 
that give quite clean images when fresh will not keep. We are 
doubtful as to metabisulphite slowing the plate, and also very 
doubtful as to metabisulphite existing at all in our formula. We 
are not at present prepared to discuss the chemistry of the subject. 
—Eps. B.J.P.] 
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EDER’S “JAHRPUCH” AND THE “B.J. ALMANAC.” 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In reviewing Dr. Eders “Jahrbuch” you say:— 
“To tthe more vecondite branches of photography, such as photo- 
chemistry, Russell effects, spectroscopy, Dr. Hder is prepared to 
devote a number of pages, which in this country would seem out of 
proportion to the number of persons able to make use of such 
information. Our own feeling in preparing the ‘Epitome of 
Progress’ in the ‘B.J.A.’ is that such persons may be presumed 
to have the original articles for their reading.” I beg to submit 
that a great number of persons in Germany are deeply interested 
in scientific photography and photochemistry, and that the number 
of journals, where such articles appear, is too large for 
any one interested in this matter to read them all. Of 
course in having the attention turned to any such publi- 
cation, it will be necessary to get hold of the original article 
which, without the “Yearbook,” might never kaye come to the 
knowledge of all interested ones. And then, what precious books 
of reference those Eder’s “‘ Jahrbticher ” since 1887! No, let us have 
by all means these “Jahrbiicher”’ just as they are and the “B.J. 
Almanacs” as they are. Both of them have their wide several 
spheres of utility, and I, dear Mr. Editor, for one, would not like 
to be without either of them.—I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

Dresden, October 8, 1906. RIcHARD JAHR. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


ee 

*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, inclua 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THH EpitTors, THE Brivis 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Stran 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 


*.% Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answe 
communications through the post. Questions are not ansmwere 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general busines 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & Co, 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

** For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs, HENR 
GREENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
undertah: che registration of copyright photographs at a charge 9 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

J. MacMahon, 502, Union Street, Aberdeen. 
Banquet in Strathcona Hall, Aberdeen. ‘4 

P. Swift, 260, Waterloo Road, Burslem. Photograph of Burslem Port Vale Foo 
ball Club. 

L. Turgill, 106, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
her Two Dogs. 

8S. W. Bubb, 2, reed Villas, Southwood Road, Ramsgate. Photograph of a De 
and a Cat, the former D, essed Up and Standing on its Hind Legs, the Froi 
Paws Resting on the Handle of a Perambulator Containing the Cat, a so 
Dott. 

W. Cooper, Greenfield House, Station 
Dewsbury Football Team, 1906. 

T. A. Brook, Beauchamp Cottage, Habberley Road, 
titled :—‘‘Sunset, Spring Grove Farm, Bewdley.’ 


Photograph of the Tables Set fc 


Photograph of Mrs. Brown-Potier an 


Lane, Heckmondwike. Photograph | 


Bewdley. P.otograph e 

Coryricut.—If a photograph is copyright, can it be printed (or repre 
duced) in more than one paper without payment for each repre 
duction? For instance, if I send a photograph to a paper, ¢ 
magazine, and it is accepted, could other papers have the sam 
photograph in without a payment for same?—H. 

Certainly the other papers cannot. Publication in them is a 
infringement of copyright, and if your copyright has been regi 
tered prior to such infringement you can obtain penalties. Ya 
will find the whole law of the subject in the Armanac for th 
current year. 

Brun Prrvv.—I enclose you a print obtained from a formula ¢ 
follows : 
Citrate of iron and ammonia, 1 oz., dissolved in 4 oz. water. 
Ferricyanide of potassium, 1 oz., dissolved in 4 oz. water. 

Take 1 drachm of each. 
and shall feel obliged if you will inform me, through your columm 
the formule for the other colours, which, I understand, can | 
produced, such as red, brown, green, and purple.—GrorGE Him 

The various toning formule are not at all satisfactory. 
greenish-black prepare: Borax, 30 grains; water, 1 oz.; ac 
sulphuric acid, drop by drop, till the liquid just reddens litm 
paper, ‘then add 10 per cent. ammonia until the red colour con 
mences to change. Now add 4 grains of powdered catech 
Shake well and filter and tone the blue prints in the solution 
For black to brown tones, place the dry print in:—liqui 
ammonia, 6 mins. ; water, 1 oz.; and when bleached place pri 
in tannic acid solution, 9 grains per oz. Both processes degrac 
the print. Why do you not use carbon for the colours ye 
name? 

Copyricut G'rours.—During the month of August I photographe 
wo cricket teams. I received no direct order to do so, but i 
each case about two members said they would have a copy 
I took them, and not a single copy was ordered in either cas 
until I showed a finished copy to one of the members. Then, o% 
at a time, most: of the ‘two elevens had a copy, though not all. | 
he copyright mine? I ask this because in one or two cases tl 
members are having enlargements done by the 
with coupons. Can I stop it? This is a very small place to 

a living, and, of course, this hurts my trade.—Macner. 

If you have registered your copyright you can obtain penalti 
for any subsequent infringements such as that you name. If yo 
have not registered you can do so now, and stop further copie 
being made. We should advise you to place the matter in 
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SS hands, or, if you are a member, in those of the Pro- thought I would bore hole in bottom. Do you think it would free 
fessional Photographers’ Association. So long as it can be them better in this way, of course, allowing water to run the same 
shown (1) that you were not ordered to take the group, and (2) for one hour?—O. I. C. 
that no special favour was made of allowing you to photograph There will be no advantage in having the hole at the bottom. 
the team—you can sustain your proprietorship in the copyright. The best thing you cam do to improve matters is to transfer 
osTCARD MACHINE —Having very oiten a lot of postcards (bromide) all the prints every now and then to a fresh basin of water, 
to print I have devised a hand machine for the purpose. I know turn them over, and put them back into your washer, having 
there are several machines. for the purpose on the market, but filled it with clean water in the interval. 
this seems to me to be much handier than any I have seen. | Parent Ricurs 1n raz Moon.—Will you please inform us through 
It certainly cold be made much more cheaply, and I have printed the medium of “Journal” whether the “ moon,” as a photo-acces- 
at the rate of over 500 an hour. It is simply connected in place sory, is patented, or whether anyone can use it?—J. and E. 
of an ordinary electric lamp, and is worked by one hand. Will WItson. 
you kindly tell me if you think ‘there would be a market for You are at full liberty to use the moon as a background, either 
such a machine, and if so what steps I could take to sell it? at its full or during any of its phases. 
Could you tell me any firms likely to adopt it?—R. H. F, Otp Luys.—I should esteem it a great favour if you would kindly 
We should say the market is already over-supplied with ap- give me an answer to this letter in your journal. I have just 
paratus of this kind. The possibility of getting yours taken up bought a lens which bears the name of E. Buxton, Church Street, 
depends on its speed of working and on its cost of manufacture. Minories, London, E., and is named on the box: “HE. Buxton’s 
You must know the existing machines, and be better able to judge Improved Achromatic Lens.” The instrument is about 
of the powers of your own to compete than we are. 4in. diameter, with a lens only at the back, which, I believe, is 
pua.—We do not see that you can do anything in the matter, single, but I cannot get it out to see; there is no lens in front, 
as the copyright in the picture was not yours. The only advice but there is a thread inside the front aperture, which is about 
we can give you is to be more careful in future of the “friends ” 2in. diameter ; there is no place for stops, and what I am thinking 
you employ to make your enlargements. | is that there should be some combination lenses to reduce focus 
orrc Parner Prinr.—lI have occasion to conv a print which is to cabinet and different sizes. Can you tell me if this should 
made upon a rather rough surface paper. In my enlarged be so?—R. T. 
negative the face is most objectionable, owing to the enlarge- Without seeing the thing we can express no opinion upon it. 
ment of this rough surface. Is there any method by which I It is evidently incomplete, and is probably a lens that was made 
can prevent the grain of the paper from showing so plainly, or some forty or more years ago and quite out of date now. Why 
at any rate, lessen the effect.—B. A. ; j not write to the one whose name and address it bears. You 
The obtrusiveness of the grain of the paper may be reduced will then learn whether he is in business still. 
to a great extent by judicious lighting when the picture is TCARD.—In our next. 
copied. Hold the picture at a window at different anoles, and F. Corr.—We have had no experience in buying the material, but 
ab some the grain will scarcely show at all. That is iby oa we may refer you to the paragraph on fireproofing fabrics in 
at which the picture should be copied. With very rough aaene “Ex Cathedra” a week or two ago. 
nearly a direct front light may be necessary. ‘ Non-srarsinc Pyro.—I have been greatly interested in your 
WLS IN PuoroGRavurw.—I an having EEoublolewithernvaletenines articles and leaders upon the aboye in issues of September 28 
bath (perchloride of iron, for etching photogravures) Sia tlhe acy and October 5, and can quite confirm the staining with old 
of what I believe are called “devils.” deeply etched holes, mixed sod. sulp. and sod. carb. I had some by me, and thought 
generally ern pattern. I have been told. that im some cases I. would try it upon some negatives after reading your first 
this can be got rid of by putting a little ammonia in the etching article; they were interiors, and took rather a long time to 
solutions; but in my case this has made no improvement wiht develop, and the result was “xe worst case of yellow stain I 
ever. I should be glad if you could give me a remedy.—A. have ever seen. The same pyro sol. with fresher mixed sod. 
Coorrr. sulp. and carb. gaye quite normal results upon the same class 
Tf sufficient ammonia has been added to leave just a slight of subjects. Will you kindly tell me: (1) The best way to 
precipitate, then the devils are not caused by the perchloride remove the dense yellow stain? (2) A christoid film is stained 
bath, but they are probably caused by the carbon negative being yellow in places through the parts not being under the hypo. 
improperly in contact with the metal, and thus allowing Aine What can be done to it? (3) I had made up the sulp. and meta- 
perchloride, after penetration through the film, to spread in the bisulp. sol. as recommended by you on September 28, viz. :— 
| manner stated. Try squeegeeing the carbon negative down very 4 oz. sod. sulp., 1 oz. potassium metabisulp., in 40 oz. water, 
' carefully, avoiding any air-bells, and allow Roumemean under and now I notice this is the wrong strength; therefore I must 
Pressure for fifteen minutes before attempting to develop. dissolve 4 oz. sod. sulp. and 1 oz. potassium metabisulp. more 
mky Stupro Roors.—Could you kindly recommend me a reliable in the sol. How is the best way to do this?—as sod. sulp. takes 
formula for waterproofing leaky studio elass roof ?—TRoUBLED. so long to dissolve in cold water, and I think for a sol. of 
| See note on the subject in “Ex Cathedra.” this strength it would be extra difficult. (4) The great re-~ 
t B. (South Wales). Moores, Desaulles and Co., Wordsley, near commendation to my mind is that it can be used for amidol. 
Stourbridge. 2 What. proportion of the neutralised stock sulp. do you use? 
‘siren Porrrarrurn.—I shall esteem it a great favour if you It would have been better, I think, had the formula worked 
will be kind enough to help me in my query. I am thinking of to 4 oz. and 4 oz. of pyro, say 120 gr., instead of 160 gr.—i.e., 
| taking photographs by gaslight, and when im leas Give nes easier to weigh—as two or four would empty the bottle.— 
and Most convenient method for same. The size of photographs WEDER. : 
Tequire is 25 x 14, say at an exposure of four to five seconds, (1) We should try an alkaline bleaching powder mixture, as 
with specia rapid plates.—A. N. given on page 955 ofthe “Almanac.” (2) Nothing, we fear. 
Tt you write to a maker of apparatus for the purpose, such (3) Dissolve the sulphite in warm water and add the meta- 
as Fallowfield, the Tress Co., or Sharp and Hitchmough, vou bisulphite when cold. (4) The stock solution can be used to 
will see the kind of lamp ay (bi: = give 20-25 grains soda, sulphite for every 2 to 3 grai 
ASHING Privts.—I have occasion to finish 120 postcards at one amidol. 
time, and should be glad if you will answer my query in your | Army Pxorocrapuers.—Will you please inform me through the 
Next issue if possible. I have a large basin, holding three or B.J.P. information as regards getting on the photographic staff 
four gallons of water, that I use ior washing (after fixing) of the Royal Engineers.—G. Burrer. 
Purposes, and I allow running water (through tubing to give force) We are under the impression that the photographic work is 
to ‘un on them for one hour, moving them every few minutes. mostly done by soldiers who have enlisted. You may possibly 
No outlet to basin, and only over the sides. It is said that hypo be able to get some information on the subject at the recruit- 
4s heavier than water, so will sink to the bottom of basin. I ing department, Trafalgar Square. 
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Arriician Ligur ror Srupro.—I beg to ask if you will favour me 
by answering the following, as I have taken the above 
premises, and am afraid I shall not be allowed to build studio 
at back? I would like to know if I could get satisfactory 
results for middle-class work by a large gas lamp, as there is 
no electric light in town. I might say I have a splendid room 


for same (18 ft. by 11 ft.), or is there any means of working 
electric by a battery? Would be greatly obliged if you could 


give me the name o 
opinion.—Srvp10. 

It. is possible to get the electric light from a battery, but 
you would find it a great trouble in practice; moreover, the 
fumes from it would be an annoyance, unless it were placed out 
of deors. Flash light, also acetylene, could be employed. Gas 
can also be used. The Tress Company, 42; Oxford Street, W., 
have a gas-light appliance for studio work. 

KE, Apranams.—(1) We should have thought anyone would know how 
to manage his own business better than we could tell him. 
In your long letter you complain that the man you have, who 
does all the retouching, developing the negatives, the “ copying 
jobs,” does the operating, and attends the shop when you are 
out, ete., is too slow. What can you expect for the princely 
salary of twenty-five shillings a week? (2) Lady receptionists 
and retouchers are usually paid from a guinea to a guinea and 
a half and upwards a week, according to ability. (3) As the 
water is used for business purposes, the company will require 
it to be paid for according to its consumption; therefore it 
will be to your interest not to waste more than can be avoided. 

Ratio or Srops.—I am using a 1-1 plate lens in the studio, maker’s 
name Darlot, Paris; the stops are marked 15-30-40-50-60, sixty 
being the largest aperture. Now, I should like to find out the 
equivalent to the F seriate for light-testing; kindly let me 
know through the Journal.—Lens. 

Probably the numbers represent the diameters in millimetres, 
but the best thing to do is to first ascertain the equivalent 
focus of the lens and then divide the size of the stops into 
that, and that will give you the ratios. For example, if the 
focus of the lens be, say, twelve inches, and the diameter of 
the largest stop three inches, the ratio will be f4, as it is 
one-fourth the focal length. Other stops are calculated in 
same way. ; 

Srruation rv France.—It is my intention to seek a situation in a 
photographic house in France or Switzerland; could you kindly 
recommend me the best advertising medium for that purpose ?— 

“Photo-Revue,’ 118, Rue d’Assas, Paris; and 
Suissi, 23, Escalliers du Marche, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

DrveLoPeR ror Bromiprs.—Which do you consider the best de- 
veloper for bromide enlargements, either ferrous oxalate, metol 
and hydroquinone, or amidol. I am anxious to get rich blacks 
and pure whites, and irrespective of the extra trouble, do you 
think the first one above gives you this better than the other 
two quoted, and of M.Q. and amidol, which do you consider gives 
you the richest blacks? I do not like the grey-looking prints one 
often sees.—BromiprE ENLARGE S. 

For a strong intense black there is no developer to beat ferrous 
oxalate. If you object to the acid baths necessary, perhaps the 
ferrous citrate developer of the Rotary Photographic Co. would 
suit you. Next to iron we should place amidol for vigour and 
black colour. But it should be used freshly made. 

L. §. (Sydney, N.S.W.).—1. Shellac or a mixture of lacs. 
5. It will be no infringement of the patent to prepare it for your 
own use. You can obtain it from the Adhesive Dry Mounting 
Co., 27-28, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 

Guazine P.O.P.—1. Kindly inform me in your next issue the reason 
P.O.P. prints won’t leave pulp-slabs and plate-glass. They 
have been well cleaned. Do they want rubbing over with some 
solution? 2. Is there a glazing-slab made from celluloid, and 
who is the maker?—RoseERts. 

1. It is always advisable to prepare both the pulp-slabs and 
plate-glass, and one of the simplest things is’an ounce of ordin- 
ary resin ointment dissolved in half a pint of warm turpentine. 

Rub this over the glass, then polish with a clean linen pad. The 


firm supplying lamp suitable, and your 


“Revue 


2. Yes. 


prints will also strip easier if immersed for five minutes 
methylated spirit and squeegeed, all dripping on to the glz 
2. A special squeegee pad is made by the Altrincham Rub 
Co., Mossburn Buildings, Altrincham, but we cannot , 
whether this is celluloid or not. Almost any large dealer wo 
supply thick celluloid, either matt or polished, which can 
used for this purpose. 

Seria Bromiprs.—Would you kindly let us know through y 
columns the best chemical for making sepias from brom 
prints?—TuHr AmERIcAN Art Co. 

Use one of the many sepia tones or the formula on page 978 

he “ Almanac.” ; 

Portrait SwinpLe.—A gentleman at this place has sent his phe 

raph for one of Tanquerey’s life-size crayon portraits, w 

he required amount of 10s. for packing, shipping, and raily 

charges to his home, and another 10s. for a frame, as it wo 
get damaged without a frame, and when the picture arri 
here was 4s. 6d. more to pay for carriage. The gentleman 
used to pay, as all the charges had been paid. It was tal 
back to the station. Would you kindly advise what would 
ne best course to take in the matter. They value the craj 
portrait at £4.—K. Moore. 
Your friend had better pay the 4s. 6d. if he wants the pictu 

He has been “had” by this ancient fraud, and we wo 
advise him either to resign himself to the loss of the £1, 
pay up the remaining charges with as good grace as he cam 

Puor Inpustrizn.—We do not know that the camera is being ma 
Your most likely source of information is Messrs. Sang 
Shepherd and Co., Gray’s Inn Passage, High Holborn, Lond 
W.C. 

Tonrne Bromiprs.—Can you recommend a formula for toning I 
mides a good cool shade of brown, something near 
“standard brown” of carbons. I have tried several of the made 
toners on the market, but with all I get such a “sandy” brov 
I want a cooler shade than I now get.—AMATEUR. . 

Several formule were given in our issue for August 10 (p 
625), which entail the use of uranium, and these followed. 
acidulated sodium sulphide, both give deep browns, which 
stated to last at least four years. Possibly the use of 
hypo-alum bath with silver nitrate would give the desi 


o 


° 


Ic} 


tone. This is:— 
Ta79%8) — “sgoonenea60 3ozs- 
Powdered alum . 130grs. 
Wiatent ee. suarceansas: 20ers. 

Dissolve and add :— 
SHI eM TANTEI cpesanopoeesondsecoon8D 4ors. 


Heat two or three times to 140 degs. Fahr., and allow to « 
For use the bath should be from 100-120 degs. Fahr. 17 
developer has some little effect on the toning with sulphie 
and amidol gives the coolest tone, then metol-hydroquinone, ¢ 
then hydroquinone. The sulphide formule are given in | 
issue for August 17 (page 646). 

Drvetoprr.—We have not used any special formula, usually t 
of the plate-maker, or the one on page 949 of the “ Almana 
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ber 27, 


SUMMARY. 
he Royal Exhibition and Salon, close on Saturday in next week, 


Society of Colour Photographers is in process of formation. A 
minary meeting was held at the office of the BrrrisH JouRNat. 
: last. (P. 831.) 


he fund on behalf of Mr. J. T. Sandell amounts, we are glad to 
) to £75 14s. Gd. Further donations may be sent to ourselves 


Mr. J. B, B. Wellington. (P. 831.) 


tolessor E, Walter Maunder will deliver the Traill-Taylor 
orial lecture next Tuesday on “Photography in the Work of 


eenwich Observatory.” (P. 831.) 


German writer has pointed out how certain optical defects may 


advantageously employed in portrait photography. (P. 827.) 


Dem 


achy has worked out and improved on the Rawlins “oil” 
ss. His new method of working is described, from “ Camera 


on page 825, 


ere W. Weissenberger, in Eder’s Jahrbuch, records the success 
ed in preserving sulphite with manni e, etc. (P. 829.) 

d 

nk, 


till another patent for catatype printing has been taken out by 
PG, of Berlin It is to be assumed that a commercial catatype 
Tthat is, one printing without light—will be on the market 
te very long. (P. 833.) 


me notes on the selection of accessories for the studio appear 
Page 823, 


ching machines for photo-engravers are being offered in several 
eS Some notes on the now available machines appear on 
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Price Tworrncn. 


EX CATHEDRA 


Residues. Many persons, so we gather from letters: 
we at times receive, find a difficulty in precipitating the 
silver from the washing waters of prints prior to toning, 
particularly from gelatine papers. The usual precipitants: 
employed for the purpose are chloride of sodium (common 
salt) and hydrochloric acid. Now it so happens that both 
these materials are, to a small extent, solvents of chloride. 
of silver although they are precipitants of it. Therefore 
if a larger excess of it be used some of the chloride thrown 
down will be re-dissolved and will remain in solution. 
As a matter of fact, some P.O.P.s contain very little free: 
nitrate of silver, its place being taken by organic salts of 
silver that are insoluble in water, and therefore little is to 
be found in the washing waters. Consequently if a large: 
excess of the precipitant is added that little may be re- 
dissolved and will remain in solution and consequently be: 
lost. The organic salts, or that proportion of them that 
is not reduced by light, are dissolved out in the fixing 
bath, and it is from that they may be recovered. The 
usual precipitant of the silver from fixing baths is the 
sulphide of soda—tliver of sulphur. This again, if used 
in excess, is also a solvent of the sulphide of silver thrown 
down. Modern papers, as compared with the old albumen 
paper as sensitised by the user, contain but a small amount 
of silver, though sufficient to produce good prints, hence 
there is but little to be recovered in the form of residues, 
and if this little is re-dissolved by the precipitants used 
it is, of course, lost altogether. Disappointment is 
frequently expressed at the small return made by refiners 
for the wastes sent to them for reduction, particularly the 
ashes from paper. Now, if the paper in the first instance 
contains but little silver it follows there can be but little 
to recover from its ashes, and this does not seem to be 
fully realised by some. It may be a question for the 
consideration of small consumers of P.O.P.s as to whether 
the residues are really worth the trouble of saving, seeing 
the present small value of the silver when recovered. At 
the present time the price of standard silver is but two 
shillings and eightpence the ounce, and that is higher than 
it was a short time ago, and, further, the metal recovered 
from photographic wastes is seldom so good as that. With 
those who work on a large scale the case may be different. 


* * * 
Cost of Many have been tempted to start in 
Production. the photographic portrait business with 


a knowledge of the mere cost of the material, without 
taking anything else into consideration. They have learnt 
that the cost of plates for, say, cabinet pictures is so 
much, and the cost of a dozen pieces of paper is, again, so 
much, and from that they calculate the profits on a dozent 
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portraits to be a very substantial one. It is this idea 
that has led so many to enter the profession, and a very 
large proportion of them, thus induced, have found things 
by no means so rosy as they fondly imagined. In our 
issue of a fortnight ago we estimated the cost of materials 
alone for making carbon enlargements by the usual 
method from a small negative, and by the “ozobrome” 
process. This was for the bare materials; the value of 
the labour was not, of course, taken into any account 
whatever. Last week a correspondent estimates the cost 
of making an enlarged negative, 15 by 12, including cost 
of material, time, waste, and indirect expenses, at four 
shillings and fourpence. This we should consider far too 
low if the work were done, as an occasional thing, by the 
newly-fledged photographer. We find, by reference to the 
price lists of those firms that make a specialty of carbon 
enlargements for the trade, and of making enlarged 
negatives, and keep operators employed on this class of 
work only, that their prices for enlarged negatives of that 
size is ten shillings, and if the negative is purchased it is 
three shillings more. To carry a fair profit it is a little 
difficult when first-class work is guaranteed to see how 
the work could be done for less—or, indeed, for so little 
unless the wet collodion process were employed, as, of 
course, it is. Those who contemplate entering the photo- 
graphic profession will do well to read the article by Mr. 
Dundas Todd which we published a few weeks ago. His 
estimates were based on established businesses doing fair 
trades at various prices, and not on those that had yet to 
be made. When a new business is started by a novice 
the sitters are few, and often far between, yet the expenses 
are going on and have to be met, and too frequently there 
is little capital to meet them. These matters are too 
often overlooked by beginners before they start in business 
for themselves. 
* * * 

Photographie Circumstances have recently led us to 
Salaries. ask:—“Are the salaries paid to photo- 
graphic assistants getting lower and lower?” If so, there 
is but a poor prospect for the many apprentices who are 
now learning the business. The question is one which 
should be dulv considered by those who think of bringing 
their sons and daughters up to the business. We are led, 
‘in the first instance. to these remarks by the letter of a 
correspondent to whom we replied last week. In the 
letter he complains that the man he has is slow, and ought 
to get through twice as much retouching in the course of 
the day as he does. The man, he says, does all the re- 
touching, develops all the negatives (about a dozen a dav), 
the copying, does the operating, and attends to the 


customers when his employer is away, etc. For thi 
is paid the munificent salary of twenty-five shillin, 
week, and complaint is made that he does not do suffi 
work. It may be mentioned that the prices charge 
the employer for portraits are somewhat higher than t 
of many middle-class businesses. On referring to 
advertisement column of last week’s issue, “ Situat 
Vacant,” we were surprised to find almost ridicu 
salaries offered for assistants. For example, a pour 
week is offered for a development assistant who is “ 
to large quantities.” A similar sum is offered for a 
developer who is also to assist in printing and vignet 
Twenty-eight shillings a week is offered for an oper 
and retoucher to manage a branch. Twenty-five shill 
for a darkroom assistant, who must be a compe 
bromide printer and copyist. If such prices as these 
to rule for work that requires a certain amount of sg 
the outlook is bad indeed for assistants. However, 
hope the instances we have quoted ue exceptions. 
* * 


Fashion According to a paragraph that has | 
Plate going round the daily Press du 
Photographs. =i. past week or two, photogra 


catalogues are to be the draper’s novelty during 
coming autumn, but only in the case of articles sucel 
boots on a pretty foot, gloves on a well-shaped hand 
arm, embroideries and laces, and umbrellas, go 
costumes, hats, and the like are still to be illustratec 
drawings, and not by photography. It has 

quently been suggested that photography should be 1 
for fashion plates, since the living models would gij 
better and more truthful idea of what the garment re 
was than could be gained from the figures out of 
anatomical proportions so frequently seen. We are g 
to understand that the requirements in dress fashion pl 
is not truth but exaggeration to emphasise certain po 
No living being could be found with the ridiculo 
slender waists that are sometimes depicted in the d 
ings, and even the retoucher’s knife could rarely proc 
them. Again, such abnormally tall figures, with 1 
faces, are not to be found in life, and such, we are t 
are necessary to show off the essential points of 
costumes. Furthermore, pretty faces are required to 
off the “latest things” in hats, so we are told by 4 
who are supposed to know, and these are difficult to 
in persons who will allow their portraits to be used 
advertising purposes. Jt is for this reason, we surn 
that photographic fashion plates are not to be emplo 
except to the limited extent above mentioned. iS 
we cannot help thinking that they would be more ace 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1907. 
Edited by Gzorcz E. Brown, F.I.C. 


Tue forty-sixth annual issue of Tux Britis Journat | ALMaNac will be maintained in general, but in a numbe 


Puorocrapuic Atmanac will be published on December 1. 
‘This year’s Anmanac reached a total of 1,616 pages, and 
the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before pub- 
lication. 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1907 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of 


TurEe-Cotour Puorograpaic Printrnc Processes, 
and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “ Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 

The lines followed in the previous editions of the 


Of no other photographic book ever issued can | 


particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1907 wil 
modified to make it more than ever the book of unive 
photographic reference. 

The Atmanac for 1907 will appeal to photographers 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical wi 
The standard matter and formule will be revised 
added to where necessary, and, wherever practicable, 1 


features of an informative nature will be added. 


** Important Norrce.—Our publishers ask us to inf 
Agents that it will be as well to plave their orders 


copies immediately, as the issue is always booked bef 


' publication, and a second edition will not be printed. 
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sple to ladies generally than the ill-drawn things that are 
ian put before them, and we shall not be surprised to hear; 
) photographers discovering profitable business in this 


branch of work. 


* * * 


In “Photographische Industrie” an 
apparently new method of determining 
focal length is given. or a single 
lens we are instructed to focus on 
pinity and measure the distance from lens surface to 
yeen, Next reverse the lens and again focus on infinity 
md measure from lens surface to screen. Call these two 
ances @ and 6, and measure the thickness of the lens 
Then the focal length is equal to 


This is obviously correct for a simple 


lis 
md call that d. 
a+ b da 

3 


ingle lens in which the nodal space is equal very approxi- 
ely to one-third the thickness, and the method is so 
asy that it is a useful one to remember. With doublets 
he procedure recommended is much the same. The terms 
yand 0 are found by measuring from screen to nearest 
ace of lens with the lens normally placed and re- 
The respective thicknesses of the two lenses are 
hen measured and denoted by d, and d,, and finally the 
: separation of the doublet (ie., distance between the 
r surfaces of the lenses) is found and called e. The 
ength of the whole combination is then said to be 
a+b d, + dy a & 

2 4 OP: 
ais, however, not quite so obvious as in the other 
It appears to be assumed, as before, that the nodal 
paces of the separate combinations are always one-third 
he thickness (which is not necessarily the case in com- 


Inations), while it is not clear how the quantity 


to The accuracy of this 


= is 
ived. Checking this formula may be an interesting 
mercise for those of our readers who are interested in 
pical mathematics. It must be remembered that the 
Mistruction of modern lenses is very varied. We not 
ly find negative and neutral single combinations in 
bublets but positive combinations with very differently 
mated nodes. When the nodes for a single combination 
® coincident or crossed, as is sometimes the case, it 
Ppears most probable that the formule given above will 
eak down. 

% * 


From the issue of “ Camera Work,” to 


* 


on another page, M. Demachy’s article 
tihe Rawlin’s process. It will be found “full of wise 
is and modern instances.” M. Demachy seems to have 
ft the procedure of Mr. Rawlins far behind, and most 


his materials and apparatus also; but his own are set | 


mh in a way that brings conviction, and we feel sure 
4 workers will find his suggestion result in greater 
venience and more refinement of work. For example, 
§ improved sensitising solution dries in fifteen minutes 
ainst the “hours” of that used by Mr. Rawlins. The 


ecial make and special shape; several inks are used 
on the same print, varying widely in their degrees from 
ity to tackiness, and many other important develop- 
Ms will be noted. M. Demachy notes at what an early 


tribes the method very truly as “purely monochrome 
ae on somebody else’s drawing—not photography— 
th proper knowledge, or disaster will follow.” What a 
= is here! In ninety cases out of a hundred a 
Stographer had better stick to P.O.P. and platinum. 


ze all processes that take artistic responsibility away | 


which we referred last week, we reprint, | 


2 of the roller is all but abandoned; the brushes are of | 


ge in the process photography “steps out,” and he | 


the painter’s rules must be followed implicitly, and | 


from automatic means to place it with the operator, oil- 
printing is a capital process to fail in, unless it be in the 
hands of those to whom the photographic basis is of ne 
value in itself; that is to say, an artist by nature and 
training. 


a 


INDOOR ACCESSORIES. 


Ir truth and unobtrusiveness are essential features of a 
good background, the former, at any rate, and as far 
as possible the latter, are indispensable in an accessory. 
The present vogue of pictures without accessories is the 
natural reaction from the elaborate, gaudy, artificial, and 
often ridiculous objects used in the early days of photo- 
graphy. There is, however, no reason why natural 
accessories properly used should not be capable of greatly 
enhancing a photograph as a work of art. Restraint and 
skill in their arrangement and selection must be exercised, 
however, if they do not merely detract from instead of 
leading the eye to and emphasising the figure. 

The use or abuse of the accessory depends entirely upon 
the operator who uses it, and here we merely wish to 
talk about the object, not how it is to be introduced into 
a comparison. As we recently said, some of the objects 
we have chosen to class under the heading of this article 
might well have been considered with or as the back- 
ground. ‘These we will take first. 

A door fixed into a wall used as a background and in 
such a position as to be suitably lighted and to be 
either included in the picture or left out of it, is an ex- 
cellent aid to posing if used with discretion. Some 
charmingly natural positions will be readily suggested by 
it; the only danger being too frequent use. 

The real windows of various picturesque designs that 
some photographers have been enabled to place in their 
studios are of great pictorial value. No one could pos- 
sibly compare them with the painted imitations which 
have enjoyed such an unfortunate vogue. Were we build- 
ing a new studio, we should have one of the ends 
panelled in dark oak of plain and simple design; this 
would provide a splendid ground for interiors, groups, or 
figure studies. In appropriate positions—presupposing, 
of course, that the architectural features of the studio 
allowed it—we should have a leaded glass window of 
obscured glass, and a handsome door, each of which 
would be sunk about six inches below the level of the 
surrounding panelling. When the whole wall was 
required without the window or the door, it would be 
a simple matter to place a facsimile piece of panelling over 
them made to fit flush with the remainder. It would be 
advisable that the door should open, but it need not 
necessarily lead anywhere; a piece of black velvet would 
be sufficient to give an idea of space beyond it. 

Many portraitists will have natural features existing 
in their studios which, perhaps overlooked, will never- 
theless be capable of pictorial use. Real stairs, the stair 
head, or a cupboard can generally be used for some 
exposure or another. If they have not been tried before, 
the photographer will be agreeably surprised at the lack 
of artificiality and unconventional appearance of the 
results. Perhaps articles of furniture are the most 
common accessories, but they do not necessarily give that 
touch of reality so valuable and convincing in photo- 
graphy. The objects sold obtensibly for studio use are in 
nearly every case abominable. Even the upholstery is 


of a shouting pattern, and as for design, the least said 
the better; it is generally as far removed from art as— 
| well, the products of the “tintyper.” 

No furniture must be allowed under the skylight that 
savours in the least of anything but ordinary pieces; it 
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should be entirely appropriate and acceptable for an 
ordinary sitting-room. Some of the new style modern 
furniture is excellent, their straight lines and plain 
features once more emphasising the fact that simplicity 
has its own charm. Genuine Sheraton or Chippendale 
cannot, of course, be beaten; they give an impression of 
subdued but nevertheless comfortable gentility to any 
studio, and one also most useful for posing, or as mere 
accessories. It may be said that only the wealthy can 
afford these antiques, and therefore for some, or shall we 
say most, sitters, this furniture will be in bad taste, because 
inappropriate. This, however, we consider rather too 
particular, for although these old pieces always enhance 
the appearance of an interior, yet they are unobtrusive, 
and it is doubtful if more than one sitter in a hundred 
can name the style. Moreover, the value of the com- 
pliment implied by the use of these expensive accessories 
in a portrait photograph must not be forgotten. Again, 
modern furnishers supply examples of antique models 
which possess all the grace of line and form of the original 
specimens without the same careful personal craftsman- 
ship which made these beautiful specimens of art applied 
to utilitarian uses so valuable. These are to be found in 
many middle-class homes, and the photographer might use 


them, too, so the question of appropriateness is of no great 
consequence. 


Much of the early Victorian furniture was indispute 
ugly, besides being too heavy and cumbersome for stv 
use. The later models of the era were very ungrace 
and, with their wealth of turnings, obtrusive and caleule 
to give many high-lights. If one has a very fashions 
clientéle something more ornate and blatantly expen: 
than the old English types may be used. The Fre 
styles of the last Louis’s, for instance. There are 
many commercial interior grounds painted in the dec 
tive style of the country and the age; with a si 
gowned in satins or silks very sumptuous effects can 
obtained without overstepping the bounds of unity. | 

Small tables, which, of course, must be substantial | 
good, are alone useful in the operating room. A sm 
oval one, as pointed out by the late H. P. Robinson 
particularly handy. If one turns to reproductions 
Academy pictures, one will be surprised to note ] 
frequently the brethren of the brush introduce sn 
settees large enough for two. The photographer © 
notice how admirably they adapt themselves for grace 
posing, either of ladies or groups. The uncommon. 0} 
with arms and back in one wave, are particularly suita 
This reminds us that the old-fashioned settles are o 
sionally useful, providing as they do a seat, and y 
their high backs a background in one. 


WUE ty ai ee a 


EXHIBITION. 


a 


Tue exhibition of photographs by members of the Professional 
Photographers’ Association now being held at the house of the 
Brrrish Journan or Prorocraruy has already attracted many 
visitors, chiefly professional photographers in London and the 
provinces, and it is expected that many more will inspect the 
examples of portraiture before the exhibition closes on Novem- 
ber 10. Among those who haye already signified their interest 
in the aim of the BririsH Journan to promote an exchange of 
views between professional photographers are:—Frank Brown, 
Leicester ; Martin Jacolette, London ; Gordon Chase, Tunbridge 
Wells; H. A. Chapman, Swansea; H. C. Spink, Brighton ; 
Herbert Allison, Armagh; A. Langfier, London; William 
Hollier, Dorking; Frank J. Hill, London; Edgar Scamell, 
London; H. Lang Sims, London; Francis T. Beeson, London ; 
H. Christopher Hadley, Lincoln; William Gill, Colchester ; 
Arthur Winter, Preston; Sydney H. Wood, Darlington; H.J. 
Comley, Stroud; and Alfred Ellis, London. 

In reference to the coloured portrait (No. 23) shown by Mr. 
Gordon Chase, of Tunbridge Wells, that gentleman is good 
enough to address to us some particulars of the method em- 
ployed by him, which we are glad to publish for the information 
of those inspecting the photograph. Mr. Chase writes :—“TI 
should like to say that, though the picture I show is rather out 
of the usual groove, it is nevertheless taken from an ordinary 
order, and is a line I have been doing regularly for the last 
eighteen months. When I add they readily command 25s. per 
doz., not coloured, against 15s. same quantity on the ordinary 
commercial mount, it is a good argument against the present 
inclination to lower prices to make business. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


Organised by the Professional Photographers’ Association, which 
is now in the fifth year of its existence, an exhibition was opened 
at 24, Wellington Street, Strand, yesterday, which should be of 
general interest to the profession. Each of the eighty exhibitors 
is a professional photographer, and only one print comes from each 
studio, of which it is considered ar average production. 

All the studies were originally made for sale to customers, so 
that both subject and execution have been restricted by commercial 


“The tinting of paper by ‘airbrush’ or ‘aerograph’ le 
itself easily and rapidly to match any colour print or ¢ 
plementary tone, size, etc., and the method in my case has ¢ 
a long way towards solving the question as to what mou 
size, colour, shape, etc., to order, and at a great saving in ca 

In sending us some further specimens of his work Mr. Cl 
says:—‘In my opinion a present-day photographer, equiy 
with an aerograph, hot mounting machine, guillotine trim 
(about 2lin. blade), and an ‘Ingento’ beveller plus his — 
signature, is quite independent of any bought mounts for 
best class work. The lever trimmer is also useful for grip] 
pictures when bevelling. 


CG 


The ordinary cartridge paper is cheap, colour most suiti 
for sepia, and has the great advantage of not being expen 
bad stock. Iam sure I am not the only photographer who 
at some time bought a lot of dead mounts, well chosen in- 
estimation, that somehow nevertheless fail to take with clie 
and ultimately get thrown aside. 


Another distinct advantage is the picture’s position on me 
is decided for each subject, either right, left, or, if uncertain 
the centre, whereas in the mounts bought with p.m. or 
fixed in one corner it generally happens to be the wrong om 
get the correct balance, and if used is decidedlv faulty. 
sent are ‘sepia,’ but red chalk. ‘Sea green’ pictures with si 
tint and signature are equally effective, and I have gener 
found that one window filled with set of specimens all 

colour generally attracts better than mixing them. I there 
keep sets of different sizes in each colour for show. 


OF THE EXHIBITION. 


requirements, but from this very reason a good opportunity 
aftorded friendly rivals of apprising one another's normal worlkn 
ship. Most of the subjects come under the heading of portrait 
and there are several striking examples of this art from diffe 
parts of the country.—“ Tribune.” 


A noved little photographic exhibition was opened on Thursday 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, admission to which is free, consis 


of eighty prints, each of which is the work of a different met 
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ition which the Professional Photographers’ Association 
house of the BrrrisH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
ii Wellington Street is not an exhibition of special efforts to attain 
fhe uncommon in any way; but, in the words of an official, “just 
; the exhibitors are doing daily for their cus- 


tomers. All the same, the show is designed to let people, and: the. 
country visitor in particular, know what is going on in professional 
photography, and to elevate the status of the profession. Besides, we 
are trying to work up to giving certificates of competency to assistants, 
so that the public will know a good from a bad photographer.” 

The exhibits are almost entirely portraits. A high level of excel- 
lence is maintained throughout. Chief amongst the photographs 
for artistic beauty is that of a young girl in a carelessly thrown-on 
wrap, sent by Mr. Henry Spink, of Brighton. It is very delicately 
hand-coloured, and set in a mount which looks like the edge of a 
print stained with age. The whole treatment and appearance is a 
wonderful imitation of a bygone school of portraiture, adorned with 
every triumph of modern skill and the pose and look of the subject 
is perfect in its innocent childishness. Miss Caswall Smith has a 
striking study of a priestly face in a cowl. The features, the atmo- 
sphere, and the treatment are alike strox it is a bold idea well 
carried out. Several other photographers have sent in fine work, 
the Elite Portrait Company having a most artistic study of a girl’s 
head.—‘ Westminster Gazette.” 


M. DEMACHY ON THE RAWLINS OIL PROCESS. 


n 1904. A 


number 
year. al 


hs ago I 


From “ Camera Work 


‘The oil process is no novelty. It was invented by Poitevin at the 
eriod as gum bichroma i 
ull description of the working of it is to be 


e, in 1855, and revived by Mr. H. 


of the “Amateur Photographer” 
he results were not all that could be 
ins has amended and simplified his 
took the process up a second time, 


give a fairly practical account of its working conditions 


n extremly valuable 


llow such 
o have been special 


“Oi” 


Photographers are supposed to know that a thin layer of bic 
mated gelatine, when exposed to light, in contact with and under 
4 glass negative, will shortly develop a brown image, which, once 
tifully washed and then dab 
a faint relief, ana a curious difference of surface between 
protected portions. These last will be damp and shiny, the ot 
ively dry. This is t 


one, photography 


result 


od 


h the roller, 


the rubber or leather 


he picture—spoilt 


ani 


N he rest of the operations, which are as fo 
ayer of greasy, coloured ink is spread over the damp film, it 
1att parts, and be expelled by the moist ones—a posi 
Not a crude 


‘fect modelling. Spread the gelatine over a 
you will have a collotype plate; spread it over a sheet 
you will have a Rawlins print. 
used all 
Mr. Rawlins should have 
hod—wit 
and spon 


o-Club has just brought out, and I 


usion that oil printing has come to stay, and 


addition to the actual processes used 


orial photographers. In fact, I know of no other method 
reedom of treatment. 


But the process does 
y studied from this point of view— 


the main point, in my opinion—and the experiments I have been 
making on different papers, with different inks and varied degrees 
of exposure, may interest those amongst my readers for whom values 
and quality of medium haye some importance. 
the “straight-print” point of view, the process will prove tedious, 
d quite inferior to platinum. This as a warning. 


On the contrary, from 


Collotype. 
hro- 


bed with blotting-paper, will show 
he exposed 
hers 
he first stage of the Rawlins process. 
steps out; it has nothing whatever 
lows: Ii a 
will 
ive 
one 
and 
heet 


nlack-and-white image, such as 
icate half-tones 
thick s 


It is simplicity itself. 
so it is but natural 
he collotype inking 


he world over, 
chosen at. first 


But his thin gelatine film spread over 
gy paper was often more or less abraded by t 


e repeated 


king 


cylinder. And the fatty ink, sin 


disintegrated gelatine, stained the underlying paper, 


it irretrievably. Moreover, the 


anical action of the roller suppressed all possibility of interpre- 


The only difference between the 


Rawlins and the collotype processes, was that the Rawlins print was 
unique, and the collotype print numberless—both were impersonal. 
But since Mr, Rawlins has used stencilling brushes for inking, new 
horizons have opened. The picture may be inked locally, whole 
portions may be suppressed simply by non-inking, other portions 
darkened to any degree by repeated inking, and the layer of ink being 
extremely delicate, half-tones or high lights may be introduced at 
will by brushing the pigmented oil away. 

Thus we find that the pictorial photographer has at his disposal a 
process which allows of absolute control over the values of his picture. 
He is now wholly responsible for their correctness, and can no longer 
argue that his negative gave it so, when some glaring fault of rela- 
tion is pointed out to him. His negative will still be faulty—for he 
cannot yet exercise sufficient contrel over his lens and his plate— 
but his positive image may be true, and we sincerely hope that it 
will become so, for sins against values are so common amongst 
the fraternity that one has come to doubt it photographers know 
that they are there. We have given a resumé of the oil process ; 
ib is necessary to describe more fully the methods of Mr. Rawlins, and 
the modifications introduced by myself in the course of several months’ 


experiments. 
Papers for the Oil Prccess. 

Mr. Rawlins has had a special paper made for his process. It 
is a good and reliable paper, but up to now the firm that supplies 
it has not been able to meet the demands made in France, and 
we have been obliged, rauch against our will, to s rift for ourselves. 
After a few unsuccessful trials, I have found a brand of double transfer 
paper somewhat different from that of Mr. Rawlins, but which works 
well, stands the strain perfectly, and gives results that I find satis- 
factory. The best samples are the numbers 100, 103, 118 (matt 
engraving), 118 shiny, and 125, of the carbon double transfer papers 
T.1.C. (Horseshoe), of English manufacture. Other double transfer 
ners may give as good or even better results. No, 100 is white, 

matt, and smooth; 103 of the same tyle; 118 is made matt, 
slightly grained, and also shiny—the la n-coloured; 125 is 
very thick, matt, and white. They are sold in rolls three metres long 
and 70 centimetres wide. The best way to avoid the nuisance of 
ting out the sheets of necessary dimensions for use, is to saw 
number of different sections of the requisite width. 
to cut the length that is wanted off these reduced 
rarp penknife, using the roller itself as a guide or 


pa 
thi 


n 


cu 
the roller in a 
It is then easy 
roils, with a s 
ruler. 

Accessories. 


The stencilling brushes recommended by Mr. Rawlins are those 
that are used by painters on porcelain. They are made of bears’ 


hair. Mr. Rawlins uses the same sort of brushes (with flat or nearly 
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flat surfaces) for inking and for dabbing. I have found that, for 
inking, the stenciling brushes of the same nature, but of different 
form, with the hairs mounted in the shape of a stag’s foot, are 
immeasurably superior in delicacy and smoothness of action. They 
spread out fan-wise, and do not crush the pigment and gelatine 
together, as the straight ones do. They are made of all sizes, from 
one-third of an inch to an inch and a half wide. The largest size 
is most convenient for inking quickly and very slight y the whole 
surface of the gelatined sheet. One brush of this kind is sufficient, 
but it is necessary to get several of intermediate size—half an inch, and 
two-thirds of an inch, and a few smaller ones—with two or three 
straight-cut brushes. <A series of hogs’-hair oil brushes of different 
sizes, and a few sable brushes, will come handy for removing the 
colour in the high light. My first experiments were made with Mr. 
Rawlins’ special ink—-a thick, tacky sepia that works very well; 
but subsequent trials have convinced me that complete liberty of 
interpretation can only be reached by having at one’s disposal severa' 
samples of ink of different thickness and composition. I have often 
found it necessary to use locally, on the same print, two or three 
diferent inks, of the same colour, but of various degrees of tackiness, 
according to the degree of stickiness of different portions of the 
gelatine relief. One must have actually seen the contradictory effects 
of two samples of different ink on the same print, to believe that 
such completely opposite results can be caused by a minute difference 
in the proportions between oil and pigment. 
A Selection of InKs. 

It is next to impossible to know the composition of the different 
inks on the market. Each maker has his own formule, and surrounds 
the mixing of his inks with the darkest mystery. I shall never forget 
he look on the foreman’s face, at Valette’s, on the Quai Montebello, 
when I asked him what a certain precious sample he was showing me 
was made of. The basis oi engraving ink is boiled linseed oil, that is 
certain; but Lorilleux, Valette, Lefranc, and two or three other 
well-known makers, have their own trade secrets, and their respec- 
ive inks do not give the same effects. I suppose it is the same 
hing in New York. Mr. Stieglitz, great expert in printing matters, 
will know. American workers in oils should experiment first with 
Mr. Rawlins’ inks, then with four or five samples of engraving, 
ithographic, and common printing inks—with and without siccative, 
and with and without thinning medium—and watch the results. 
The general rule is as follows: Thick, tacky ink causes contrast ; 
fluid ink, such as ordinary oils, flatness. It follows that 
an over-exposed print will give a good image with thick ink, and 
no image at all with fluid ink, for it will ink all over—and vice versa, 
of course. 

This is why I insist on the necessity of having different samples 
of ink handy for use on the same print, for it may happen—as it often 
does happen—that a false value, for which the negative is respon- 
sible, has to be toned down; in other words, that some portion 
of the picture has been, from an artists’s point of view, under- 
exposed. It must be treated accordingly, and dabbed with fluid or 
extra-fluid ink, just as thick and tacky mk will have to be applied 
locally to portions that take too much pigment, and lose their 
modelling. Patient working with the same sort of ink chosen for 
the rest of the picture will not produce equivalent results, as experi- 
ence has proven. For extreme cases, I can recommend a tube of 
ordinary oil colour and one of siccative—to be used sparingly. 


Sensitising. 
I have quite abandoned Mr. Rawlins’ methcd of sensitising (immer- 
sion in a 10 per cent. acid bath of potassium bichromate), The gela- 
tine takes hours to dry; the paper, soaked right through with 
chromic solution, requires a long and thorough washing; and in 
summer the gelatine, unless the bath is cooled down with ice, will 
become dangerously soft. Instead of this I have adopted the following 
method :— 
Make a stock solution of: 


100 cubic centimetres. 
5 


Water 
Ammonium kichromate 5 grammes. 
Carbonate of soda és 0.5 cubic centimetres. 
For use, take 5 cubic centimetres of this solution, and add 10 cubic 
centimetres of alcohol of 90 degrees. Pin your gelatine paper on a 
sheet of thick blotter fixed to a drawing board, and brush the gelatine 
side of paper right and left with a two-inch wide flat brush of hogs’- 


hair dipped in the alcoholic solution. Fiiteen cubic centimetres wi 
cover five whole-plate sheets. A few parallel] lines may remal 
on the film just after sensitising, but they will disappear in th 
course of drying. Desiccation will be completed in fit een minute 
at the most, a formidable gain of time on the previous method. Alse 
the gelatine having alone a sorbed the sensitising solution, th 
elimination of the chromic salts will be much easier than when bot 
gelatine and paper have been impregnated. After a ew minute! 
washing, the yellow tint of the bichromate will have disappeared, afte 
which half an hour’s soaking in ccol water or five minutes in tepi 
water will be sufficient for the unexposed parts of the gelatine t 
absorb the necessary quantity of water. The print may be pigmente 
immediately, or hung up to dry, and inked at some later perio¢ 
In this case it will require, of course, a preliminary soaking, rave 
more prolonged than the first one, for gelatine that has dried one 
will be tougher than usuai. 

Alcohol and ammonium bichromate sensitised papers print ver 
quickly. A transparent negative of the kind that bromide worker 
would call thin, will not require more than two and a half minute 
exposure in diffused light on a bright summer’s day—five or si 
minutes in winter This for No. 100 double transfer Horseshoe papel 
the coating of which is thin. No. 125 will require, for an opposit 
reason, double the exposure. But on no account must the opacitie 
of the negative be printed through; in all cases no details, or onl 
faint details, should appear in the high lights. A few intelligentl 
conducted trials with the same negative will soon give one complet 
control over the printing operations, so much so that one will soo 
ose the habit of opening the printing frame to watch the results 
a glance at the negative will be enough to judge beforehand ‘th 
proper length of the exposure. 


Methods of Manipulation. 

We already know ‘that the picture we are going to build up wil 
e made by the difference of adhesion of fatty inks on swolle 
or retracted gelatine. Plain reasoning will demonstrate by simpl 
deduction that the gelatine surface of our print must be damp, an 
hat it must be kept so during the whole period of pigmenting, o 
it would take the ink on its whole surface; ‘also that it must no 
e actually wet, because of the presence of even a very thin layer ¢ 
water over the insoluble parts would destroy the difference of textur 
between them and the swollen portions of the film. These tw 
important conditions may be fulfilled by gently pressing a sheet of fluf 
less blotting-paper over the gelatine gide of print, until ever 
apparent drop of water has been sucked up, and by using as a des 
on which the print will be placed during development, a thick pa 
of soaking wet blotting-paper supported by a sheet of strong glass 
which we will prop tp at a convenient angle on a support of some sort 
This developing-desk or easel must be placed in the full light of 
window, the light falling sideways on the print, so as to ayol 
disturbing reflections. The operator is comfortably seated, wit 
his palettes on one side, and his brushes handy on the other. H 
will now choose his inks, according to the degree of exposure he ha 
given, and to the effect he is striving after; bearing in mind tha 
tacky ink will produce grain and contrast, fluid ink smoothness an 
flatness. 

The ink may be taken up copiously at the end of the development 
when things are clear, and the general effect largely indicated, bu 
the initial inking should be faint. So the ink that we will star 
with will have to be spread over the palette—a slab of porcelain 
ground glass, or ordinary glass —in a very thin and equal layer, alway 
superior in diameter to that of the brush that is going to be used 
or else the hairs will not be uniformly charged with pigment. Dau 
he stag’s-foot steacilling brush five or six times over the thi 
ayer of ink, and transfer the pigment to the print with rapid an 
ight touches, holding the brush nearly perpendicular to the print 
so that the wedge-shaped point, which must be kept uppermost 
touches the print first, and opens out as you press downward, A 
to where you will begin your inking, that is a matter of persona 
«ste. As a rule, a landscape may be inked all over faintly, am 
worked up locally afterwards; but for portraits I prefer to ink th 
ace first—right up to what I intend to keep as a definite value 
hen I build up the surroundings to harmonise with the face value 
aking great care never to intrcduce an accent as strong, or, wors 


5) 


even, stronger than those I have put in the face and figure. ‘thi 
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he advantage oi showing clear, decisive work in the face, 
course, the centre of interest in a portrait. 

for it is the same with the oil process as with water colours or 
i}, the best bit is the one that has been painted with a quick 
nd sure touch. I do not believe in messing over a face, adding 
Jour, an taking it away. I have done 1t, of course; but the 
esult has never been equal to what Ihave accomplished with decisive 
nd quick work. On the contrary, one may not hasten over back- 
nds, for it is the veluc of the surroundings, and the localisation 
of iho dark anit light spots, that will make or mar a picture, It 
js the same in a landscape: after having very faintly developed the 
whole of the picture, choose your strongest spot, the one intended 
to catch and retain the eye, and work the rest up as a setting to that 
articular value; but do not dab haphazard all over your picture, 
or you will lose the thread of your argument, and end in pure drivel. 
Have you ever seen an expert ink a collotype plate? To the eya 
of the uninitiated the action of the roller appears to be identical 
when its passage adds colour or removes it. The experience of the 
beginner in oils 1s somewhat similar. The preliminary inking works 
nite smoothly, but after a time the brush seems to remove thie 
pigment as fast as it is put on. Yet, after a few trials, one gets 
to recognise the feel of the springy motion that clears the spot, and 
of the lingering, insinuating touch that darkens it. Here is a rule 
that may be of use to the beginner: rapid and brusque action of 
he brush, be it perpendicular or horizontal, will remove colour from 
all slightly inked parts, and leave unchanged all parts more heavily 
covered ; 1b wili produce contrast. 


The ‘“Hopping”’ 


The hopping action, described by Mr. Rawlins, is founded on this 
peculiarity. It consists in holding a straight-cut stencilling brusk 
between the thumb and the two first fingers, perpendicularly to the 
print, which must then lie flat on the table, and in letting the brush 
fall on the pigmented surface, and bounce up again. It is caught 
as it bounces, and the movement is repeated over and over again. 
This is an excellent dodge for correcting any error in pigmenting—over- 
pigmenting, in fact; but I believe that it is wiser to try and get 
the roper result by inking progressively, than by forcibly removing 
Pigment that has no right to be where it is. Experience will show 
that a picture with reserved whites looks infinitely better than one 
the whites of which have been produced by removal. But in the 
darker portions of the print, the use of the hopping action is often 
“Anecessity. There are half-tones, and also details in certain shadows, 
that it may not be possible to reServe. They will have to be inked 
over, and then picked out in the manner described above. 


Process. 


To resume, the result of my experiments in pigmenting seems tv 
show that the less a print is worked upon, the better it will be. But, 
according to the scheme of tone adopted, the minimum of work may 
be five minutes in one case and an hour in another. What the worker 
in oils must bear in mind is that he has every advantage in trying 
to get his effect by the simplest means. 

Mr. Rawlins mentions turpentine as the best solvent to use for 
removing the pigment down to the gelatine. I much prefer plain 
water. Absolutely white accents can be produced with a hogs’-hair 
or sable brush (according to the thickness of the layer of pigment), 
dipped in cold or lukewarm water. And*the action is thus limited 
to the actual portions that are submitted to friction—while turpentine 
or high-grade benzine will always dissolve more or less of the adjoin 
ing pigment, and, Lowever, carefully dabbed away, will still change 
he normal thickness of the fresh pigment. 

If you want to drive away every trace of pigment from the surface 
of your print, you can do it with a soft sponge, and cold, or 
slightly tepid, water, when the pigment has not been heavily applied ; 
ut in the case of a thickly-inked print, you will have to use auto- 
mobile naphtha, which has the advantage of drying very quickly. 
Of course, the print should be soaked again before pigmenting, and 
it is safer to let it dry totally before soaking it anew, to avoid 
unequal swelling of the gelatine. Automobile naphtha will also come 
handy for the cleansing of the brushes, a messy, but all-imporiant 
operation, which must be performed carefully and comp etely, before 
he ink collected on the hairs has had time to dry—at a safe distance 
rom lamp or candle, of course. 
Oil prints take a long time to harden, and even to dry, unless 
they are very slightly inked, and up to now I have not been able 
o make their surface scratch-proof. I have tried different kinds 
of varnish, but the really efficient ones show too much for my taste. 
The best results have been given by Soehnee’s varnish for water 
colours, thinned down to one-third of its normal strength with alcohol 
of 90 degrees; even this 1s not entirely satisfactory. There is some- 
hing to be done in that direction, as well as in several others, for 
hough the process is not new, it has never yet been given a fair 
rial. 
I sincerely hope that it will be taken up seriously by the American 
school of pictorialists, who will, I am sure, study it from one point 
of view only, and direct its evolution towards the proper goal. No 
photographic process exists that can serve as an apprenticeship to 
the Rawlins process. It is purely monochrome painting on somebody 
else’s drawing—not photography—and the painter’s rules must be 
followed implicitly, and with proper knowledge, or disaster will 
Roserr Drmacuy. 


follow. 


-AtmovcH the first effect we should strive for in photography is 
‘fidelity to nature, under certain conditions deviations therefrom are 
not only permissible, but even imperative, always assuming that 
the likeness to the sitter is not destroyed. Details may be altered 
to this end by retouching, but this is useless when it comes to alter- 
ing the proportions of the human body. For this the negative must 
either be modified by optical means “or a duplicate negative must 
be made in a similar way. Experienced photographers are all aware 
of the effect of printing figures and faces either in the direction 
of the length or breadth of the paper, according to which way 
the latter expanded. 

Alterations of the proportions of the body during the exposure 
ate only applicable when disproportions of the sitter are noticed 
before exposure. They are generally effected by causing the image 
th fall, not in the centre of the ground glass, but as near the edges 
48 possible, so that the axis of the lens lies outside the image. This 
Tequires a flat field, such as shown by modern lenses. In this way 


itis possible to make a thin person look stouter, and also to lengthen 
sor shorten the lower half of the figure in proportion to the upper. 
It is not possible to make a fat person look thinner or to shorten 
4 figure without alteration of the fatness, or to obta‘n variations 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF FULL-LENGTH FIGURES, 
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From ‘‘ Das Atelier.” 


in between. The possibility of thus altering the dimensions of the 
body on the original negative is therefore limited. 


1. Turning the Axis of the Lens on a Hori- 
zontal Angle to the Line Between the Lens 
and the Sitter. 


If we call the sitter M, the camera c, and the focussing screen m, 
Fig. 1, and shift the camera parallel to the focussing screen in the 
direction c’, the image will be at m/, and is broader than at m, and 
also differs, because there is another point of view. This is not the 
case if the image is shifted to c} instead of c, Fig 2, by merely turning 
the camera on a vertical axis, so that the position of the image is at 
c/l and m/’. In both cases the horizontal axis of revolution is 9 
The first process exactly corresponds to the reproduction of a person 
on the right or left side of a group taken with a wide angle=2 © 
whereas in the second case the same angle is used, the position and 
lighting is the same as in a normal portrait, and is therefore prefer- 
able to the other. An esample of both methods is shown in Figs. 5 
and 3, whilst Fig. 4 is the normal position. The broadening in both 
cases is driven as far as possible with keeping the likeness, so 
as to show as much difference as possible. In practice one will hardly 
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eyer go so far as this, unless a caricature is wanted, when, of course, 
the limits here laid down may be overstepped. It should be noted 
also that the broadening of face and figure is only noticeable when 
compared with the normal pose, and that a horizontal » has no 
effect on proportions of the height of the figure. 


2. Raising or Lowering the 


Lens Axis. 
Tt will be at once seen that this process—as will be seen from the 
angle ¢ — corresponds to the second process described under 1, and 


Fig. 4. 
as Fig. 6 shows when compared with Fig. 2. Still the effect is 
strikingly different according to whether the lens is raised or lowered, 
as will be seen in Figs. 7, 8, and 9, in which Fig. 8 is the normal 
picture, Fig. 7 that taken with the lowered lens, and Fig. 9 that 
with the lens raised. In Fig. 8 all the proportions of the body, from 
top to toe, are normal, in Fig. 7 the upper part and head are ‘con- 
siderably enlarged, so that the whole figure, although longer than 
Fig. 8, appears smaller and almost dwarf-like, whilst in Fig. 9 


| LNG. Al, Fig. 2. 

| although actually smaller than in Fig. 7, the sitter appears con- 
| siderably taller and thinner than the others, because of the small 
] head and long legs, and has a distinctly more aristocratic appear 
: ance than Fig. 8, to say nothing of Fig. 7. ‘The nearer the head 
us to the lens axis and the further the feet are from it, is the more 
advantages for ordinary men in whom short legs are in the pre- 
ponderance. 


Fig. 5. 


Variations by Duplicate Negatives. | 
Alteration in the proportions of the body by making first a p, 
tive and then a duplicate negative has the advantage that « 
always has the normal negative for comparison, so that the amo 
of variation can be more accurately estimated, and also that 
the effects obtainable by the process described in the above secti 
can be obtained to a much greater extent, and results even secu 
which are quite unattainable by that method, which range from: 


Fig. 6, 

most delicate correction to the grossest. caricature. Results ma 
in fact, be obtained by photography which have hitherto on 
been attained by drawing. 

The necessary modifications can be effected either when makij 
the duplicate negative from the positive or when making the positi 
from the original negative, or with both. In the first case it 
advisable to use the carbon process for making the positive, and 
the second both must be made in the camera, 


a 


Fig. 3. 

To obtain effects as described in Section 1, it is only necessar 
to place the transparency in the position of the sitter in Figs. 1 and 2. 
and it is best to place it head downwards; then on the focussin 
sezen the action of the increase of the angle ¢ can be most cor 
veniently obseryed. To obtain a character a wide angle lens shoul 
be used, and if the half of this is — @ and 30°, the head will bi 
enlarged 1.5 times more than the feet. : 
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Enlarging or Reducing Certain Parts of the 

: Figure. 

This method is very similar to that used for remedying the dis- 
ad lines of a building, only it is the reverse. If in Fig. 10 oo/ is 
original negative, c the lens with horizontal axis, and rr/ the 
sparency, OF oo/ the transparency, and rr/ the duplicate negative, 
me image ab r is smaller than that at o and that at r/ greater than 
mt ato! If the method is used to produce the transparency as 


ell as the duplicate negative, the effect is doubled with equal 


ination of the lens axis to the plate. As the inclination of the | 
es with small stops can be considerable, much greater caricatures 
Nbe made than by the method described above. For instance, | 
tha 4 or 5 inch lens on a half-plate the ratio of the head to the 
bmay be 13 to 24 to 1. | 
Io make a stout figure thinner, a long focus lens should be used 
‘preference, and if the original negative is placed at double the | 
ls of the lens with the head at the bottom, as for a normal copy, 
then the negative be turned on its vertical axis till the figure is) || 


ie Fig. 8. 


ee! reduced. In most cases it is advisable to make a carbom 
ransparency and copy this, as one can then see, not only the shape, 
but the light and shade. 

1 4 ates 

To broaden a thin figure it is only necessary to turn the focussing. 
screen on its vertical axis. 


Combined Corrections. 
When a normal transparency has been made it is easy to make 
one or more corrections in the camera. If the legs are too short the 
positive, which should be placed head downwards, should be tilted 


iow: 


forwards, whilst if the legs are too long it should be tilted backward 
If the figure is too stout then it should ‘be turned on its verticak 
axis 

The two corrections may be made on the ground glass by swinging. 
it in or out or sideways. Or the one correction may be made with 
the transparency and the other with the ground glass. 

In all these corrections care should be taken that the figure does 
not fall too near the margins of the plate, otherwise it may be too 
F. Srouzz, 


easily seen. 


1905 MM. Lumiére and Seyewetz described the physical causes ot 
decomposition or oxidation of solution of sodium sulphite. The | 
pose of this article is to draw attention to the chemical means 
ich will so delay the oxidation of the usual 5 per cent. solution 
_" that for ordinary purposes this problem may be considered 
0 1898 there appeared an article in the “ Zeitschrift f. Physikal 
mie” (vol, 26, page 493), by S. L. Biegelow, entitled “Catalytic | 
ons on the rapidity of the oxidation of sodium sulphite by the 
Gen of the air.” In this the author states that the oxidation 
Solutions of sodium sulphite by passing air through them is 
yel when these solutions contain small quantities of 
aldeliyde, isobutzlalcohol, mannite, glycerine, phenol, potas- 


SULPHITE SOLUTIONS THAT WILL KEEP. 


From Eder’s “ Jahrbuch.” 


sium tartrate, or sodium succinate. These substances act in the 
order given, that is to say, benzaldehyde acts the strongest. 

Biegelow’s experiments were repeated in a modified way by 
A. Titoff, and reported in the same journal (vol. 45, p. 641). 
Titoff did not use air for the oxidation of the sulphite solutions, but 
solutions of oxygen in water, and studied in a very thorough manner 
the slow action of mannite. Both authors come to the conclusion 
that it is absolutely necessary to use distilled water to dissolve the 
sodium sulphite. The purer the water, the slower the oxidation 
ipso facto of the sulphite. 

This treatise of Titoff’s directed my attention to this subject, which 
is photographically of considerable importance, and I decided to 
test these negative catalysers as regards their action on the usual 
aphic 5 per cent solution. As a preliminary experiment, a. 


photogr 
solution of crystallised sodium sulphite was made, and. 


5 per cent. 


830 


‘to half of it 2 per cent. of mannite was added. Fourteen days later 
a test plate was exposed.and cut in two. Two amidol developers 
were prepared with the two solutions, and the plate developed in 
these solutions. The developer containing mannite gave a normal 
negative, the other no trace of reduction. 

In order to study more accurately the time of retardation of 
-oxidation of the sulphite by mannite the following solution was 
prepared. 


No. 1 Solution. 


Distilled water 
Sodium sulphi 
Mannite 


‘This solution was kept in a corked bottle, and altered in three 
imonths, as shown in the following table :— 


Date, Sodium Sulphite, Cryst. 
1904. gms, 
14/4 40°95 
21/4 39 81 
12/5 36:97 
19/5 31-46 
14/7 12 23 


Jn order to see what was the action o1 an increased quantity of 
mannite, a second solution was prepared only with 4 per cent of 
mannite. The following table shows its behaviour during five 
smonths :— 


No. 2 Solution. 


Date. Sodium Sulphite, Cryst. 
1904. gms. 

14/7 30-95 

16/8 Beno 29.83 

T5/OMP erate ets n -hO7'30 

VIMAR ee ay eae 11-65 

15/11 % i 6-00 

1A 2 area ee roe abs 


This solution contained, after five months, therefore, still 6g. of 
sodium sulphite per litre. An amidol developer. prepared with this 
gave, to my astonishment, a dense negative in fiye minutes. 
Corresponding to 50 g. of the crystallised sulphite, 25 g. of the 
anhydrous salt, obtained from one of the first German makers, were 
dissolved in a litre of water with 40 g. of mannite. Many will 
wonder at the small quantity of sulphite used, but this was the 
quantity adopted. 
The following table shows the behaviour of this solution in the 
course of six months :— 


No. 3 Solution. 


Date. Sodium Sulphite, Anhydrous. 
1904. gms. 

TUS tee ana ae eee Aer 

TGS” sos on: Le ee ee U172020 

TE) sscxenspatacicossotionsse douen — UGTA 

14/10 15°870 

15/11 12-690 

14/12 9-840 

1905. 

1A Nee ee cactenctpoencnan aenrar ose 6520 


From the last two tables it will be seen that by the addition of 
4 per cent, of mannite the ordinary sulphite solutions vill keep 
for five or six months. 

I thought it would be interesting to continue the experiments and 
to test the preservative properties for sulphite solutions of glycerine 
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and isobutzlalcohol. A solution was prepared according to 
following formula :— 

Distilled water 1,000 ces. 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous .. a5 59 gms. 
(Giiv.ceriner mer cetteectrersecsees eeateerersase ce testes 50 gms. 


The behaviour of this solution during three months is shown in 
following table :— 


No. 4 Solution. 


Date. Sodium Sulphite, Anhydrow 
1904, gms. 
16/9 24°40 
23/9 22°63 
30/9 2079 
7/10 19-0] 
14/10 17-93 
21/10 => 
28/10 15°58 
4/11 a 
15/11 TESS) 
14/12 7°25 


From this table it will be seen that the addition of 5 per cen 
glycerine will keep sulphite solutions for three months. 

To test the preservative powers of isobutzlalcohol two solut 
were prepared :— 

No. 5 solution contained 4 per cent of anhydrous sodium sulp 
and 4 per cent. of isobutzlalcohol. 

No. 6 solution contained 4 per cent. of ankydrous sulphite | 
2 per cent. of isobutzlalcohol. 

The behaviour of these two solutions during three mont 
shown by the following tables :— 


q 
Nos. 5 and 6 Solutions. | 
Date. Sodium Sulphite, Anhydrous, | 
1904, gms. : 
NORA Goambares PRY eecean 22°71 
1905. 
17/1 gon 85000 NGPEH) —aoaicu 15.72 
i See 14.6 9°84 
23/3 DET SS) Geeccce 579 | 


A comparison of this table with table No. 3 shows that man 
is superior to isobutzlalcohol as a preservative. 
Finally, the preservative power of mannite on a concentré 
solution of sulphite was tested. No. 7 solution contained :— 
Distilled water 1,000 - ces. 
Sodium sulphite cryst. .... a 250 gms. 
MMe tien 2 eek eet ee ree Bees Be ee ee 20 gms 


In the course of three months this solution behaved as follow: 


No. 7 Solution. 


Date. Sodium Sulphite, Cryst. 
1905. gms. 
26/4 176°70 
3/5 176-70 
11/5 163-46 
18/5 161°10 
13/8 151-26 


I am indebted to Herr Rudolf von Stern, chemist to the St 
Paper Works, for the analyses. 

Finally, I may mention that 2 per cent. of mannite has proved 
be a good preservative for sulphate of iron solution, as with 4 
addition it will keep for about a wee.x. W. WHISSENBERGEE 


AN important change in the postcard trade is the resignation 
of Mr. F. T. Corkett, who has been studio manager and repro- 
duction expert to Raphael Tuck and Sons, Ltd., for the last six 
years. Mr. Corkett took over the postcard section when it had 
very insignificant proportions to the present, and he has been with 
the business during its immense rise and present great success. Mr. 
Corkett has resigned, we have been informed, to start in business for 
himself, but at the time of going to press there is not, we under- 
stand, a definite decision on his part. 


THE Cricklewood Society has been re-formed, and commences 
session on October 24 at the Windmill Hotel, The Broadw 
Cricklewood. Membership and further particulars can be had 


application to the Hon. Sec., Mr. Reginald J. Layman, 19, Y 
Grove, Cricklewood, N.W. 


Tuer Hackney Exhibition.—At the forthcoming exhibition there 


a class for stereoscopic slides. Entries will finally close on Sat 
day, October 27. 


uctoler 19, +906.” 
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THE TRAILL-TAYLOR LECTURER—1907. 


Eowarp WaLrER MAUNDER, F.R.A.8., who has been invited to 
deliver the ninth Traill-Taylor memorial lecture, under the auspices 
of the Royal Photographic Society, at the New Gallery, Regent 
Street, on Tuesday, October 23, has been for many wens in close 
personal touch with the application of photography to scientific 
investigation. Entering the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, in 
4873, he has been engaged in many branches of astronomical nesioondn 
chiefly in the examination, both visual and photographic, of the 
sun’s surface. For many years now he has been in charge of this 
department, which is entrusted with the duty of obtaining a complete 
record of the sun on as many days as possible, these photographs 
haying subsequently to be carefully and minutely measured on a 
delicate micrometer. 

Mr. Maunder was elected a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 


[Photograph ty Eliott & Fry. 
Professo:. E, Walter Maunder. 


Society in 1875, and has taken an active part in the work of that 
mstitution, serving on the Council, and also as secretary and vice- 
resident, 

In 1890 he founded the British Astronomical Association, which 
BS Since taken a high position in the initiation of astronomical 
Vestigations, and done much to popularise the study throughout 
oo ry of this association; he served as president from 1894 
Bearing on his solar work, he has visited many parts of the world 
urpose of observing the sun during these few precious 
oments | when our luminary is totally eclipsed. In 1886 he went 
a West Indies, Lapland in 1896, India in 1898, Algiers in 1900, 
duritius in 1901, and Labrador in 1905. 

’ Natura lly, in so long and varied an experience, he has published 
any interesting and instructive memoirs, and his two books, “The 
oval Observatory, Greenwich,” and “ Astronomy Without a Tele- 
cope,” are excellent: examples of his clear and easy style of impart- 
ig know edge to others, 


Mr. Maunder’s subjec i 
Rs S ject on Tuesday next is “Photography in the 
Ho of Greenwich Observatory.” We shall be glad to eae ticket 
0 any applicant sending us his name and address. 


ee 


MR. J. T. SANDELL.—AN APPEAL. 


Tee letter from Mr. J. B. B. Wellington in our columns last week, 
appealing on behalf of Mr. J. T. Sandell, has brought, we are glad 
to say. a number of liberal responses, which will form a nucleus for 
a fund towards the relief of Mr. Sandell’s distressing circumstance. 
We are glad to publish the following list of donors, and we trust 
that others will contribute any sums within their power towards 
the amelioration of Mr. Sandell’s lot. Mr. T. K. Grant, of the 
Lumiére N.A. Company, with Mr. Wellington, has interested himself 
in the fund, and donations may be sent to either of these gentlemen 
or to ourselves. : 

The following donations have been received by ourselves and 
passed on to Mr. J. B. B. Wellington :— 


W. J. W. ee 

J. C. Warburg 

Ue 1D, Ws 20 

(Ch, 183, oe p36 

Arthur Marshall 

Alexander Cowan 

Fredk. H. Evans 

Miss A. B. Warburg 

NE Zita sn en 

H. Greenwood and Co. 

W. Friese Greene 

Other donations are :— 

8. H. Fry 063 pak co 503 

Alfred Ellis oe ss bs 

Lumiére N.A. Company 

Thos. K. Grant 

John Grant feat JA Bab ash 

G. W. Norton (Oxford Camera Club) 

A. Mackie Ae ie 660 eee 209 5h 

London and Provincial Photographic Association 
(collected at annual supper) 5 ds me 

The Imperial Dry-Plate Company ... 

Marshall, Brooks, and Chalkley 

Elliott and Sons, Limited 

H. Snowden Ward 

TBE Wo coo 8 es 

J. B. B., Wellington ... 

Wellington and Ward... oes 

Hazell, Watson, and Viney ... 

A. Horsley Hinton 

L. J. Bolton 


rROtb 
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a 
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THE SOCIETY OF COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Ix response to an invitation issued by Mr. H. J. Comley, of Stroud, 
Gloucester, a meeting was held on Tuesday evening last at the offices 
of Tun Brivish Journan or PHorograpny to consider the formation 
of a society devoted to colour-photography. Those present included 
Edwin T. Butler, T. Bolas, E. J. Wall, Sidney L. Young, SL eh 
Yerbury, A. Macpherson, A. J. Newton, E. R. Grills, C. E. kK. 
Mees, George E. Brown, Henry J. Comley, H. Snowden Ward, 
F. T. hollyer, W. E. Dalden, 8. G. Kimber, Charles B. Howdill, 
and Bertram T. Hewson. On the proposition of Mr. George E. 
Brown, seconded by Mr. HB. J. Wall, Mr. Snowden Ward was 
voted to the chair. Mr. H. J. Comley read letters from various 
persons interested in colour photography, including Dr Griin, Dr. 
Hutchinson, Dr. Jumeaux, Mr. O. Pfenniger, and others. A telegram 
was read from Mr. Sanger-Shepherd regretting his inability to be 
present. 

‘A brief discussion took place on the form which a society for 
colour-photography might take, in the course of which it was 
suggested that the members might circulate an experience book 
with specimens, appoint a committee of advanced workers who 
would advise those in difficulties, and hold an annual meeting and 
exhibition. A subscription of 10s. was proposed, but an amend- 
ment placing the sum at 5s. was carried. Mr. H. J. Comley was 
elected secretary and treasurer, and a committee was also elected 
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to draw up a circular stating the objects and methods of the society. 
This committee consists of Messrs. E. J. Wall, Geo. E. Brown, 
F. T. Hollyer, and A. J. Newton, with the secretary. 


Photo-Dyechanical 


ae ee 
E:ching Machines. 

We are hearing a good deal lately about etching machines. Such 
machines are required if they can perform the work as well and 
quicker than it is already being done, and especially if they can do 
it both quicker and better, a claim which has always been made 
for the Levy acid blast, and supported by comparative photo-micrs- 
graphs which show the machine-etched plate to be both smoother 
and deeper than those etched in the tub as usual. Although we have 
read of this machine for so long, and it has been promised in England, 
we have not yet been privileged to see it. From an article in a 
recent number of the American “Engraver and Electrotyper,” the 
Levy machine does not appear to be always an unqualified success, 
and reference is made to the introduction of another machine, the 
“Thorpe,” which is being placed on the market by the Ostrander 
Seymour Company. This machine is arranged to rain the acid down 
on the plate placed face upwards, in contrast to the Levy, which 
blasts it up on the plate placed face downwards. It is also stated 
that a third invention is announced in America as being almost 
ready. 

In Europe we have the Holmstrén etching machine, marketed 
by Messrs. Klimsch and Co., but this we do not think has yet been 
introduced into England. It consists of a large box, having the 
hottem pitched out or made of porcelain, holding the acid solution, 
in which one or two paddle wheels, driven by a motor, revolve 
rapidly, sending a spray of acid solution against the plate, which 
is placed face downwards under the lid of the box. It is said 
to be very successful; some of the results shown look excellent. 
Similar in principle is the Mark Smith etching machine, shown at 
the recent exhibition at the Agricultural Hall by Messrs. Hunters, 
Ltd. This is a porcelain box or kind of deep sink containing the 
acid solution at the bottom. In this an aluminium paddle, some- 
thing like the screw propeller of a steamer, is revolved rapidly by 
means of a motor, and this drives the acid against the plate, held 
face downwards. We have no doubt this will etch deeper and 
smoother than any hand-etched plate in the same time with the same 
strength of acid, and an etching machine is only of service in so 
far as it does this. 

Another machine that is to be seen in England is thst invented 
by Dr. Albert. This consists of the ordinary etching tub placed 
on a stand. Over this is placed a cover, and inside the cover there 
is a frame to which is fixed a number of blades of aluminium, forming 
a sort of comb. This frame is fastened to an eccentric, which can 
be moved by turning a handle. The effect of this is to work the 
blades to and fro just above the plate, placed face upwards, in 
the etching solution. It is stated that this introduces air, which is 
necessary to the etching fluid used by Dr. Albert, the said fluid 
being made from a secret powder, sold to purchasers of the machine. 
The principle does not seem so good as that of the machines throwing 
a spray, nor do the results seem to our mind at all superior to 
hand-etched plates, either in depth or smoothness. As to speed of 
etching, we think that violent agitation of ordinary nitric acid 
solution by brush or other means would etch just as quickly and 
with the same want of depth and smoothness. The two latter 
machines are the only two on the market here, and when it is 
stated that the English machine costs £30 with a motor, while 
the German one costs £125 without, the latter being worked by 
hand, it will be seen that in this instance at least the process engraver 
can easily afford to be patriotic. 

The Royle Catalogue, 

Messrs. John Royle and Sons, of Paterson, New Jersey, send 
us their latest descriptive catalogue of the Royle-Richards ruling 
machine. Though primarily designed for ruling wood-cuts, in which 
work, as the Royle catalogue shows, it is capable of superlatively 
fine results, it may be employed for ruling backgrounds in half- 
tone cuts, and should be found of great and useful application in 
the finishing and embellishment of half-tone plates generally. 


Dotes. 


Photo-engravers may also consider the feasibility of purchasing thi 
machine for the commercial production of wood-cuts, the advantage 
of which, when finely executed, are, of course, well known to pub 
lishers of trade catalogues, etc., and are in evidence to perfectior 
in the list of Messrs. Royle. 


Enamel Blistering Off 

A querist of Messrs. Penrose’s “Process Work,” states his difficul 
ties with the enamel process as follows :— 

What is the reason for the enamel blistering up from off the zin 
plate while etching? After burning in the zine the enamel will no’ 
bear touching with a graver or anything to rule or touch up; it wil 
splinter off the enamel. I have tried the enamel both thick anc 
thin. The formula I use is :—Clarified glue, 2 oz.; albumen of oné 
egg; bich. ammonia, 80 grs.; water, 3 oz. The fish glue we get from 
Messrs. Penrose and Co., and this formula we have used for a very 
ong time. Is it the glue? There seems no body in the enamel wher 
burned in. I should be very much obliged if you’could help me 
either with another formula or say what is the matter with what ] 
am using. We have had to discard the enamel for a time. 

In reply to which a reader, Mr. S. Scholes, advises the use of the 
ollowing formula. : — 


Fish glue reclavrified 5 ozs. 
White of 1 egg , 

Amm. bichromate 120 grs. 
Chromic acid....... 5 grs. 
WWintermeceerercnteaese te 5 ozs. 

To reclarify fish gl 

Hish, glue....2...- 20 ozs. 
White of 4e 

Water ... 20 ozs. 


Mix thoroughly with an egg beater and then put on gas, letting il 
oil for about three minutes, watching it very carefully to see that 
it does not boil over, then filter through a flannel jelly bag while 
10t ; allow this to get quite cold and mix up the fish glue as follows :— 
Add the fish glue, eggs, and half the water together, mix thoroughly 
hen dissolve the bichromate and chromic acid in the remainder o! 
water, and add this to the fish glue, slowly stirring all the time. 
Allow the solution to settle, filter well, and it is ready for use. Clean 
he zine plate and put into :— 


Nitric acid = Sh iOYA; 
PNT eashaoaesios 2 ozs. 
Water’ ......cc0-.-: J ... 20 ozs. 


‘or about one minute, place under tap and rub with a piece of cotton 
wool; this will give the plate a matt surface and will help the film 
o hold on better; coat the plate in the ordinary way, and whirl dry 
over a gas. The film should be kept as thick as possible. Put the 
plate out to print and carry same through, drying it and developing 
quite clean; now before dyeing it you must put it into a hardening 
bath which has been made up 48 hours, and put into daylight to 


ripen :— 
Amm. bichromate oo 1b @% 
Chromic acid.. 80 grs. 
Methylated sp 2 ozs. 
Water 17 ozs. 


Leave the plate for three to five minutes and dry in strong 
light; when dry it must be cooked up with a very powerful gas 
burner as quickly as possible, using a grid-iron for it, as the zinc plate 
is so likely 10 bend and melt when finished. Put on slab to cool, then 
etch in the ordinary way. There is nothing wrong with the fish 
glue, and the reason there is no body in the glue is (1st) twirling 
too fast, (2nd) cooking up too slowly. 


The Zarder Four-Colour Process. 
In reference to the recent criticism of Baroa von Hibl, Mr. Zander 
sends us a reproduction of shaped hats, stating that the same is for 


inspection. This, wilh other specimens sent, is stated 
to be “a rough pull from unfinished blocks” by his 
four-colour process, and it is claimed that such _ results 


could not be obtained by three-colour. We are afraid we cannot 
make this admission, as we have seen plenty of three-colour proofs 
of equal merit. In any case, this is not a fair example, as few of the 
hats show the whole of the four-colours printed on them, some of 
the work being either deep, etched away, or engraved away by hand. 
Thiswould therefore take more time than ordinary three-colour, and 
depends upon extremely skilled labour, having very little or nothing 
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Fao with the particular method suggested by Mr. Zander, which, if 


js any improvement at all, must justify itself by its mechanical 
periority. If work is to be finished by hand to such an extent, it 
ould be better to use special colour-filters and special’ inks appro- 
riate to the particular subjects to be reproduced. We should like 
see some subject reproducd by Mr. Zander’s method, in which no 
ork has been cub away, or, better still, without any fine etching 


all. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS, 
mcutnG PuatEs.—No. 20,321. Improved method of etching and 
apparatus for the production of half-tone, line, and other process 
printing plates. Harry Guy Bartholomew and Herbert Moir 
Bussy, 149, Strand, London, W.C. 


Patent Dews. 


—— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for Patents have been received from 

tober 1 to October 6 :— 

itive Posrcarps.—No. 21,616. Means for exhibiting picture 

postcards, and the like. Alfred William Zallop, 14a, King 

Street, Great Yarmouth. 

fweroveD Marertan.—No. 21,698. Improved material on whien 
photographers and artists can produce pictures. William 
Buist Picken, 35, Agamemnon Road, West Hampstead, London. 
HoscoPEs, Erc.—No. 21,743. Improvements in stereoscopes, 
projection lanterns, and the like. Kingsway Syndicate, Ltd., 
and William Mountsteven Gillard, 7, Southampton Buildings, 
London. 

ISPLAYING PHOTOGRAPHS.—No. 21,842. Improvements in and 
relating to holders for displaying- photographs.: picture cards, 
and the like. George Hayes, 36, Chancery Lane, London, 

loca Puann SuHurrers.—-No. 21,877. Improvements in or relating 
to focal plane and other roller blind and shutters for photographic 
purposes, Arthur Lewis Adams and Walter George Roberts. 
Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London. 

Myicut Loapine Camera.—No. 21,881. Daylight plate loading 
and reloading box camera, Phillip Anton Schmaus, 6, Romilly 
Street, Liverpool. 

Angs, Erc.—No. 21,975. Improvements in apparatus in which 
photographic articles are treated in liquid. William Laurence 
Parkinson, 15, Walter Street, Liverpool. 

ERAS.—No, 21,981. Improvement in photographic cameras. 
Charles Howdeil and George Lloyd Moore, trading as the 

Midland Camera Company, Ltd., Slaney Street, Birmingham, 

ou Firm Horper.—No. 22,087. Photographic roll film holder. 

_ Arthur Mason, 63, Shepherd’s Lane, Leeds. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS A CCEPTED. 
0 specijications are obtainable, price 8d, each, post free, from the 


Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C, 


turrmr.—No, 21,950. 1905. This invention is for a shutter or 

Screen for exposing a plate in sections, one or more at a time. 
A strip of opaque cloth or other opaque flexible material is 
divided into sections by lines drawn across it. Any number 
of sections may be used of the same size or length, and they 
are suitably perforated with one or more holes of suitable shape 
and size, and registered in position so that when an exposure 
of the plate has been made with each section separately, the 
Whole of the plate will have been exposed. The end of the 
Strip of opaque cloth, paper, or other flexible material is fastened 
Y a hook or any! other means to rollers, and the strip wound 
thereon, the rollers. being furnished with a flange at either end 


to ensure the sirip rolling evenly thereon. The other end of 
the strip is then fastened to the other roller, enabling it to be 
wound from one roller to the other. An indicator is fixed to 
the rigid frame, or may forma part thereof, to enable the sections 
ot the strip to be registeréd in position, by bringing the dividing 
lines into alignment with the same while winding the strip from 
one roller to the other. The distance between the rollers affords 
room for only section of flexible strip to be in use at a time, 
the other sections being wound on one or other of the rollers. 
Ti the sections are correctly registered in position and all of 
them used one after the other, the perforations in the same 
will be so placed and be of such a shape and size, that the 
whole of the photographic plate or film will have been exposed. 
The position of the device in regard to the camera should be 
out of the plane of focus of the lens, so that the edges of the 
perforations will not be clearly defined on the photographic plate 
or film. The claims are: 1. A device for enabling photographic 
plates and the like to be exposed in sections constructed substan- 
tially as described. 2. A device for attachment to or insertion 
im a camera, comprising a frame provided with two rollers, 
such rollers having a band attached thereto, such band being 
provided with perforations arranged in such a way that as the 
band is moved intermittently from one roller to the other all 
portions of a plate or film may be exposed as required for the 
purposes set forth. The combination with a camera of a band 
or screen provided with perforations so formed that all portions 
ot the plate or film may be exposed in divisions intermittently 
as required, without any portion being doubly exposed. 4. In 
a device for enabling photographic plates and the like to be 
exposed in sections. William Boyd Henderson, 108, Westbourne 
Grove, London, W. 


Caratyric Printinc.—No. 7,935. 1906. This invention is for an 


improved process for reproducing pictures by imprinting an 
original that has been treated with hydrogen peroxide. The 
catalytic method of multiplying pictures, as in Specifications 
No. 22,841, 1901, and 13,920, 1903, required the subsequent treat- 
ment of the impressed-paper. with a bath, but in this invention 
the paper or other surface is itself prepared in such a manner 
that the hydrogen peroxide produces the colour at once. The 
advantages are greater simplicity in working and the possibility 
of obtaining different effect, such as soft or hard prints, by 
varying the concentration of the solutions. Substances suitable 
for preparing such papers are manganous salts. Paper impreg- 
nated with one of these, after it has been pressed against the 
original picture treated with hydrogen peroxide, may be deve- 
loped by ammonia, either alone or mixed with an ammonium salt. 
The following examples illustrate the process :— 

No. 1.—Gelatine paper is impregnated with a solution of 
a manganous salt of 5 per cent. strength and allowed to dry. 
The invisible reproduction obtained on such paper is developed 
with a mixture of 20 c.c. of saturated aqueous solution of 
ammonia and 100 c.c. of water, or with a mixture of 20 c.c. of 
saturated aqueous solution of ammonia and 80 c.c. of a saturated 
solution of ammonium chloride. 

No. 2.—A solution made by mixing 200 c.c. of a solution of 
gelatine of 20 per cent. strength, 20 grams of crystallised man- 
ganous chloride, and 200 c.c. of water is poured upon paper, glass, 
films or the like, and the surface is allowed to dry. The develop- 
ment may be as described in Example 1. 

No. 3.—A mixture of 100 c.c. of a solution of gelatine of 20 
per cent. strength and 250 c.c. of a solution of borax of 10 per 
cent. strength mixed with 100 c.c. of a solution of gelatine of 
20 per cent. strength and 50 c.c. of a solution of manganous 
chloride of 25 per cent, strength is poured upon paper. The 
development may be as described in Example 1. Still more 
simple is the multiplying process when the paper or the like 
contains a substance which reacts directly with hydrogen per- 
oxide without further treatment. Thus, cobaltous salts are 
oxidised by hydrogen peroxide, so that if a surface previously 
impregnated with such a salt at jsuitable concentration, be 
pressed against the original picture treated with hydrogen per- 
oxide, a visible reproduction is produced without necessity for 
any development. These salts are mot sensitive to the action 
of air, differing in this respect from the ferro-ammonium sulphate 
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previously used; indeed, they remain unchanged for any time 
that is likely to come into consideration in practice. An addition 
of an alkali salt of a feeble acid to the cobaltous salt is advan- 
tageous for the strength of the picture. This part of the inven- 
tion is illustrated by the following examples :— 

No. 4.—Gelatine paper is impregnated with a solution of cobalt- 
ous acetate of 10 per cent. strength. The paper thus prepared 
can be used, even long after it has been made, for copying a 
picture by the catalytic process by pressing the catalytic original 
that has been treated with hydrogen peroxide, against the paper 
whereby a visible reproduction is produced directly. If desired 
this reproduction can be intensified by treatment with solution 
of ammonia or of caustic soda or some other bath containing 
hydroxyl-ions. 

No. 5.—6 grams of cobaltous acetate are dissolved in 100 ¢.c. 
of a solution of gelatine of 10 per cent. strength, and paper, glass, 
or the like is coated with the solution. 

No. 6.—9 grams of cobaltous sulphate and 10 grams of sodiua 
acetate are dissolved in 100 c.c. of a solution of gelatine of 10 per 
cent. strength, and paper, glass, or the like, is coated with the 
solution. 

No. 7.—8 grams of cobaltous chloride and 10 grams of sodium 
salicylate are dissolved in 100 c.c. of a solution of gelatine of 
10 per cent. strength, and paper, glass, or the like is coated 
with the solution. 

No. 8.—9 grams of cobaltous acetate and 9 grams of sodium 
acetate are dissolved in 100 c.c. of a solution of gelatine of 
10 per cent. strength, and paper, glass, or the like is coated 
with the solution. 

No. 9.—8 grams of cobaltous sulphate and 10 grams of sodium 
ortho-nitrobenzoate are dissolved in 100 c.c. of a solution of gela- 
tine of 10 per cent. strength, and paper, glass, or the like, is 
coated with the solution. 

No. 10.—A solution of 8 grams of cobaltous acetate in 50 c.c. 
of a solution of gelacine of 10 per cent. strength is mixed with 
a solution of 7 grams of borax in 100 c.c. of gelatine of 10 per 
cent. strength, and paper, glass, or the like, is coated with 
the mixture. Gum-printing paper and pigment paper may also 
be prepared by this process by adding to the mixture of gum 
or gelatine and colouring matter the selected salt, such as cobalt- 
ous acetate or another cobaltous salt, or a mixture of a cobaltous 
salt, with an alkali salt of a feeble acid. By the action of the 
hydrogen peroxide the gum or the gelatine is made insoluble 
in warm water. 

No. 11.—4 grams of cobaltous acetate are dissolved in 100 c.c. 
of a solution of gelatine of 10 per cent. strength, which contains 
a suitable colouring matter, and paper or the like is coated with 
the solution. Neue Photographische Gesellschaft, 27, Siemen- 
strasse, Steglitz, Berlin. 
na AppAaratus.—No. 9,764, 1906. The present 
invention has reference to copying apparatus of the kind in 
which the negative an 


the sensitised printing paper are pressed 
against a rotatable hollow transparent cylinder, suitably illu- 
minated, and refers more particularly to improvements in 
devices of this kind, as described in the prior Specifications 
1753/05 and 1757/05, in which is described a copying apparatus 
comprising a hollow, transparent, illuminated cylinder mounted 
on a spindle, the negative and the sensitised printing paper 
being pressed into close contact with said cylinder by means 
of a number of narrow bands. Vastly superior results are ob- 
tained by employing in place of a number of narrow bands an 
undivided cloth, extending approximately the whole width of 
the cylinder, and in suspending said cylinder freely in the 
undivided cloth or bend; the present invention therefore consists 
of a copying apparatus of the kind above referred to in which 
the transparent hollow illuminated cylinder around which the 
negative and the sensitised printing paper are passed, is freely 
suspended in a loop of an endless undivided cloth or band, 
whereby wore perfect contact between the negative and the 
printing paper is obtained, and the various defects existing in 
apparatus of this kind as heretofore constructed are obviated. 
The claim is: In copying apparatus of this kind described, the 
provision of an endless undivided band or cloth, in which the 


hollow transparent illuminated cylinder is freely suspended, 
hung substantially, as described, for the purposes specif 
Hans Viggo, Siim-Jensen, Biegdams Hespital, 1, Blegdams 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The following complete specification, etc., open to public inspec 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 

Screen Puorocrarny.—No, 11,975. Whole-tone or line, and h 
tone or screen photography. Mertens. 


Dew Books. 


By R. Child Bayley. 


“The Complete Photographer.” 
Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d. 
This popular treatise on photography makes the fourth of a se 
of volumes, devoted to outdoor sport. We trust that no degre 
tion of photography in the eyes of such of its stalwarts as the 
critic of the “ Globe” will follow from its association under Mes 
Methuen’s auspices with golf and motoring. The author, in 
preface, rather conspicuously avoids a reference to the compan 
of his volume, the raison d’étre of which, he tells us, is dila 
upon the application of the endless “photographic formule” to 
various enjoyable branches of photography. The sporting sid 
photography gets no kind of showing at all, save some reference 
Mr. Mortimer’s big-wave photography, and a reproduction of 
Douglas English’s “Harvest Mouse,” the latter representing bi 
epid form of sport after all. The goal of the serious reader of 
volume, so we assume, is the pleasurable sensation of succes 
photography—with aims at artistic expressions suggested 
mountain peak in the background, to which the clever photogray 
may at last attain. To the task of acquainting the reader wit] 
he details of present-day photography the author applies hin 
on a thorough system and with much lucidity. The first chapt 
a sketch of the history of photography, and then we enter up: 
systematic course of instruction in the functions of apparatus, pl 
graphic optics, the fitting of the dark-room, exposure, developi 
and its after processes, and the details of the various printing. 
cesses. lLaz.tern-slide making and enlarging have a chapter to t 
selves, and orthochromatic and colour photography are tre 
together. Lastly come landscape, architectural photography, 
portraiture, and a chapter on “pictorial photography,” of histo 
interest only, and noticeable for the omission of any mention of 
Horsley Hinton from a sketch of the rise of the British pict 
work. One may or may not think well of Mr. Hinton’s inflt 
on so-called pictorial photography, but historiaclly he is a 
The 410 pages of “ The Complete Photographer” interests us cl 
as recording what kind of photography is practised at the ope 
of the twentieth century. There is nothing in it that has not 
said before; but, on the other hand, there is perhaps no one 
which so adequately treats of the many branches of photograpl 
practised by the amateur. The text pages are relieved by 
plate reproductions of photographs by*“leading pictorialists, a) 
whom are George Davison, Craig Annan, Puyo, Demachy, E 
Holding, Walter Bennington, Percy Lewis, W. T. Greath 
David Blount, Alfred Steglitz, Fredk. H. Evans, and W. R. B 
The frontispiece, in photogravure, is Mr. 
portrait of Irving. 


Lond 


as a” 


Crookes magni 


A manual of “Lantern-Slide Making and Exhibiting” reach 
as No. 4 of the “Focus” series. The author, Mr. John A. Ho 
F.R.P.S., has done his best in the space at his disposal, am 
volume contains a large number of hints expressed without * 
of words. The price is 6d. 


“ Photographic Lenses.”—A new edition of this popular treat; 
photographic optics has been issued by Messrs. R. and J. 
Limited, 68, Cornhill, London, E.C. The text has been 1 
and added to in many respects, which work, we presume, mt 
credited to the surviving author, Mr. Conrad Beck. For its 
lucid treatment of the elements of photographic optics the ¥ 
has our warmest approval. We especially admire the ing 
diagrammatic illustrations, of which the authors have liberally 
use in their exposition. The present edition makes good the om 
of an index from the book as first issued. 
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Dew Apparatus, &c. Dectings of Societies. 


he Primus Clamping Table. Sold by W. Butcher and Sons, re tas fe iB bes AE a 
Ry cera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


The above accessory 1s offered as a remedy for the slipping of the Ock | atenianans | Miter 
int whilst being trimmed with a circular trimmer. It consists, as is Set aude eae 
ill be seen, of a framework provided with two sliding bars, which Aberdeen Phote. Art Club....... | Outing to Hazelhead. 


Hackney Photographic Society, Outing to Wake Vailey. 
\ (7% Art Side ny 

Gravesend and Dis. Ph. Soc. . ae ole TEIN herpes > Uo 
Southsea Photo. Society “ Rise and Progress of Photography.” 
Preston Camera Club . “ Negative Making " 
Southampton Camera C Amateur Photog apher Prize Slides. 

. Study of Vision: ‘Seeing aud Seeing.” 
Luton Camera Club ...... . { Ray. F. © Lambert. 
“Cameras and Apparatus.’ W. F 


South London Photo. Society .. Slater, F.R.P.S. 
Lancaster Photo. Society a (" SA Devonshire.” T. Canm 


Caterham Camera Club , 


| “ Pictures with the Goerz Lens.” 

cmp D vkes- 
Leeds Photographic Society .. | { Sean ae rere ee LORE secs 
Ks Dive into Belgium.” W. L. F. 
\f 

iL 


Wastell. Latest Date for Exhibition: 
Entri s. 
“ cls ibition.” 
Bristol Photographic Club .... Cao Gn Who wh labiten, iit 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc| “ loning Bromides”” A. T. Lakin. 
Hove Camera Club . | “Telephotography.”” 


Keighley and Dis. Pt 6 Airedale Slides. 
Darlington Camera Club ........ if eae: Demonstrated. . Mem- 


Monkland Photo Society.........| {‘‘ Sports and Pastimes with the Goerz- 
{Anschutz Folding Camera.” 
couachiont y* What can be done with a Hand 
x ae ' \ Camera.” 
Dew Wateri al S Dae Sete Brierley Hill Camera Club ..... “ Stereoscopic Photography.” : 
M 24 Central Technical Coll. Ph. Soc eae ” Brand Photographic Chemi- 
exnog. oud 2 . Ph. Soe, cals, 

az >. . eo Development Occurs.” C. H. 
titerion Bromide Paper and Postcards. Manufactured by the Kenneth Mees, B fc : 
1 } ye ] - . “ Ey ny ; 1 ” 
Birmingham Photographic Company, Stechford, Birmingham. Pye ernectes London and Proy. Photo. Assn. Here and tere in Great Britain. 


L.C.C. Staff Camera Club ........ (egnees printing.” F.C. E, Dim- 
| North London Photo. Society.. | Amateur (OAR Prize Ruder 
“Japan.” The Land of the Rising 
Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn... { sun. Illustrated. John Bushby. 
'y “New Features in the Manipulation of 
{ Velox.” Messrs. J.J. Grittin & Sons. 


| Hackney Photographic Society 


id the print and circular shape firmly in position. The apparatus 
thieves its object very satisfactorily, and certainly removes a 
mrce of failure in making circular prints. 


no 
i 


Wishaw Photographic Society 


Croydon Camera Club... ........ 


These papers have been lately improved, and the samples submitted 
Jus are quite satisfactory, not only as regards surface, but also 
aticularly as to colour and gradation, the latter having a range 
ificient for every possible class oi negative. Testing the papers 
nder an actinometer of graded densities, from bare glass to a 
[and D. density of 3.01 or opacities from 1 ‘to 1024, we find the 
le range recorded. When one considers that the density in 


Hull Photographic Society 


Loxpon ann Provinctat Paorocrapnic Assoctarion.—Ordinary 
meeting, October 11, Mr. A. E. Smith in the chair. Mr. Ernest 
te scale is very long and suitable for all classes of work. Human showed prints made on “Platinchrom” paper, and said 
@ developer specially recommended is amidol, but using a normal that the paper was of a platinum base, which was developed by 
-hydroquinone, the colour is a good rich black, without any the aid of steam. If the paper was allowed to get damp, one had 
ency to rusty or greenish tones. the advantage that it printed out, and then only required clearing, 
is made with four surfaces, ordinary rough and smooth, platino- which might be done either in a bath of common salt or hydro- 
matt and smcoth, cream crayon rough and smooth, and in chloric acid. A further advantage was claimed for it, inasmuch as 
nk and white enamel. Matt and glossy postcards are also made. sepia, brown, red chalk, and blue tones could be obtained by the 
Mears: Hodewtows Have b ar a J . aid of special baths. At the same time, he must admit that he 
| rail prints coe TONKS pe out a ee passe-par ue mount did not care for the blue, it being too like the old ferro-prussiate 

ea. aS the enlargements from the negatives made print, but the other colours named were exceedingly fine. Mr. A. 
aa ates The whole mount measures 9 by 7, and | Haddon gave “A Scientific Chat,” which was highly interesting, 
Ment ic eae eae Agee prey idee of chloro shapes. | inasmuch as it showed how science depended largely upon photo- 
Bt he Pa es Fees ce ae existing patterns, and we graphy for recording its progress. The lecturer said his notes for 
i it prised to learn that, at the price of 9d., dealers do | the subject were largely the result of being asked to help a colleague 
Mr. Gr Re B BA Mion & in photographing streams of dye in conjunction with glycerine, and 
Bivc Tiare veal Kees ee me som Street, Bath, whose lantern | his trouble was to get a dye that was sufficiently opaque for photo- 
list for fies 2 pees commending for years past, ce graphy. After some experiments he found that rose bengal, plus 
h, child. ang gone fe ‘ : i oe - large eee of glycerine, plus another dye, plus Indian ink gave what was Tequired: 
North Wales em Ss 2 © os ore a ae nee at ue Special apparatus was made if show the induction of the “line of 
forial para of Saif = ee Ne OL : sats faa ed aU i force,’ and in order to show what was meant by the line of force, 
enti ee : E ae are from Mr. Bird s.own negatives, and Mr. Haddon showed various experiments by the aid of a magnetic 
ftrical wane ae emphasise the words of the hymn. In | needle and a series of magnets, showing how the two ends of 
oe ia ies and artistic treatment of the subject the slides | a magnet repelled or drew the needle to it, whilst upon silver or 
: copper the magnet had no effect. The address throughout was full 

Rs of experiments, and was fully illustrated by the aid of prints 

CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. showing the lines of force obtained by the aid of the dyed glycerine. 
he Altrincham, Rubber Company, Mossburn Buildings, Altrin- A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Haddon was proposed by Mr. 
m, have issued a price list of inate wanders specialities in the | Teape and duly carried. Mr. Haddon suitably responded. On 
anish language. They have also issued a circular of testimonials Thursday, the 18th, Mr. T. E. Freshwater is to read a paper on 
es French, German, and Spanish. Hither will be sent “Photographic Notes,” and on the 25th Mr. ob T. French will 

© any address. lecture upon “ Here and There in Great Britain. 


en en AND Son, 52, Mattock Lane, Haling, London, W., Groypon Camera Crus.—Mr. F. W. Hicks, on the 10th inst., 
8 their latest price-list for enlargements in black and white | gave a demonstration on “enlarged negatives,” in the making of 


colour 
| olours. “Messrs. Salmon issue a variety of attractive styles. | which he is an adept. All the advice given was, therefore, sound 
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and to the point. The lecturer laid stress on the importance of 
first obtaining a good transparency; either a slow ordinary plate 
might be used or a carbon positive, made by contact. In either 
case it should be fairly thin and soft, without clear glass or dense 
shadows. <A slight spreading action occasionally appeared with 
carbon, which was undesirable. For the dry-plate transparency he 
preferred metol as a developer. In the production of the enlarged 
negative he advocated daylight as affording the best results, despite 
its tendency to vary, the correct exposure being ascertained in the 
usual way by successive exposures on a smaller plate of the same 
batch. A pyro-soda developer was employed, having a Watkin’s 
factor of twelve, but he generally found reducing this number to 
eight gave him what he wanted; the factor number taken would, 
of course, depend upon the printing process for which the negative 
was intended. Mr. Hicks then proceeded to make a transparency, 
and by means of the club lantern a capital 12 by 10 negative was 
produced. Focussing was effected on a piece of white card of the 
same size and about the same thickness as the plate, pins being 


g 
arranged as stops to ensure the dry-plate subsequently registering. 


Sourn Lonpon PHorocrapuice Socrery.—On Monday evening, the 
15th inst., Mr. E. Seymour lectured before the above society on 
“Flower Photography.” In the course of his remarks he said that 
simplicity of treatment was the key to success. For background 
use a drawing-board faced with a sheet of picture-frame makers’ 
cardboard either white, green, or brown in colour, according to the 
subject. Small flowers should be wired right up the stem; they 
may then be pinned to the background and gracefully posed without 
any fear of their shifting. Exposures must be full, and development 
should be for the high lights. Orthochromatic plates should be 
employed, but in very few cases indeed is a screen necessary. 
Print in bromide platinum or carbon. Green carbon is suitable for 
studies of leaves and grasses. Prints should be made airect from 
the negative, and not enlarged, as in the latter case a certain 
amount of fine texture and detail is sure to be lost. Special appa- 
ratus or special lighting facilities are quite unnecessary to secure 
even the finest; results. 


‘SourHampron Camura Cuvz.—Mr. C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Leeds, paid a very welcome visit to the above on the 15th inst., for 
the purpose of delivering his illustrated lecture on “Corsica, the 
Isle of Unrest,” and a large attendance of members enjoyed them- 
selves to the full. Round an excellent exhibition of some 150 slides 
the lecturer wove a tale of travel and adventure, which not only 
carried his audience with him, but showed the great powers of obsor- 
vation and illustration which he possessed. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


pee ee 
“Tue firm of Friedrich Schneider Nachfolger, mount-makers, of 
Berlin (46, Gitschingstrasse), has beea taken over by C. Bandlow 
and M. Tragbar, who will carry it on under the title, Friedrich 
Schneider Nachfolger, Bandlow, and Tragbar. 


_ DEratcation by a Secretary.—Before Mr. Alderman Burnett, at 
the Guildhall, last week, A. Ernest Trow, of Newquay, Lathom 
Road, Twickenham, attended on a summons, charging him with 
having, in April last, unlawfully, and with intent to defraud, made 
certain omissions from the “cash received” book of his employers— 
the Rapid Photo Printing Company, Limited, Bridgewater Square. 
Mr. 8. Myers, who appeared for the prosecution, said the defendant 
was appointed secretary to this company in 1902, and his salary, 
at the time of his dismissal in September, was £300 a year. When 
the books were audited recently it was found that he had been in 
the habit of cashing cheques that should have been paid into the 
bank, and putting the money into his own pocket. With regard to 
a sum of £26 7s. 6d., it would be shown that accused received a 
crossed cheque for that amount from a customer. He called on the 
customer, and, telling him he wanted cash at once in order to pay 
wages, induced him to give an open cheque. ‘his he endorsed, and 
never accounted for. The proposal was to prove one embezzlement, 
and, should the defendant plead guilty. to withdraw the charge of 
falsification. Evidence was given showing that defendant’s defalca- 


b 


tions since April last amounted to £236. Accused pleaded gu 
to embezzlement, and said he had had a considerable amount 
trouble lately. The Alderman: It is my duty to sentence yor 
six months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 


Cuarcr against Canvassers. — Charles Burstein, George R 
bottom, and Alfred Burstein, all described.as photographers, y 
charged, at the Spelthorne Petty Sessions, with loitering in Coles 
Road, Hampton Road, and Anlaby Road, Teuu-ngton, at 10.40 a 
on October 5, supposed for the purpose of committing a fele 
Detective Magner said that shortly after 9 o’clock on Friday me 
ing his attention was called to the prisoners in Clarence Road. 
watched them for some time and saw one go into several hou 
while the other two remained on the footway. The last he 
they entered was The Chestnuts, which was unoccupied. T 
afterwards went into Queen’s Road by North Lane. He folloy 
them into Coleshill Road, where they did the same thing, and t 
went into Stanley Road. In Anlaby Road and Hampton Road ¢ 
went to three houses, but did not ring the door-bell. He for 
they had spoken to a servant in Hampton Road, and from w 
she told him he stopped the first-named prisoner and asked ] 
who he was and what he was doing, and he replied that he. 
travelling for the American Portrait Company, and the other | 
came up and said they were doing the same thing. He asked tl 
to show him some proof, and one of them handed-him a card, wh 
bore the following: “The American Portrait Company, H 
Office, 63, Turner Street, London, E. Presented by —a 
refused to give him any further information, and he took them 
the station. He had made enquiries at 63, Turner Street, wh 
was a private house, and was told that they paid the wor 
there 3s. a week to take in letters, and had a little room wh 
they occupied for about an hour in reading letters. He had 
been able to finish his enquiries, and he asked for a rema 
Prisoners were remanded for'a week, and bail in £10 was granted 


ALLEGED Stealing.—At North London Police Court, on Saturd 
Henry Cox and Frederick Rainbow, residing in the same house 
Turner Square, Hoxton, were charged with being concerned 
stealing and receiving four cameras, three dark slides, and 
quantity of wooden and brass camera fittings belonging to Mes 
Houghton, Limited, photographic appliance manufacturers, 
Tudor Road, Hackney. Mr. Herbert Holmes, manager at the won 
said Rainbow had been employed by him for the past four ye: 
In consequence of certain information received, he, on Friday, w 
with Detective Saunders, of the J Division, to the Islington Cai 
Market, where there is a miscellaneous sale every Friday. On ( 
stall he saw a reversing-box, a dark slide, turn-table, and a qu 
tity of other photographic appliances and fittings which he (witne 
identified as having been stolen from Messrs. Houghton’s ste 
room. The detective questioned Cox, and he said he bought 
things in Petticoat Lane from a dealer, But Cox was taken i 
custody and his house searched, when there was found a cam 
slide, a camera-holder, and a quantity of brass fittings. And 
the rooms of Rainbow, Detective Cruickshanks discovered f 
cameras, two slides, and a quantity of brass and wooden cam 
fittings, also claimed as Houghtons’ property. After this Raink 
was given into custody. Cox declared that Rainbow made hin 
present of the things, and had no payment for them; and he 
said he did not know by whom Rainbow was employed. The pol 


asked for a remand so as to make further inquiries, and this 4 
granted. 


ee 


Tue West London Photographic Society, owing to its large 
crease of membership, has found it necessary to return to its. 
quarters at the Broadway Lecture Hall, Hammersmith, W., wh 
has been extensively iedecorated for its use. The Hon. Sec., ] 
G. F. Perrins, has resigned, owing to pressure of busigess, ¢ 
Mr. Jordan R. Lynch, junior, of 160, Holland Park-avenue, \ 
has been elected Hon. Sec, 


Tur Awakening of China.—A guide to phetography in the Chin 
language is to be published by the Presbyterian Mission Press, T 
Shan, North China. The native author is Mr. Y. T. Woo, wha 
of Western inclinations to the extent of offering European fit 
advertisement space in its work. 
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te, a report of which we hope to publish later on. 
Thursday Mr. S. G. Kimber, of the Southampton Camera Club, gave 
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ingerie purveyors. From 
mothers whose babies were 


‘about to be photographed for some light little garment that could 
eworn by small boys and girls whose chubby limbs it were a pity 
» hide beneath the conventional frock, 
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tiny chemise as fine as a cobweb and as soft as thistledown. 
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elmore, Mr. Reginald Groome, 
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Craigie, the ever suave secretary of the Salon, was accorded 
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parture.-—The Charles Urban Trading 
, London, have inaugurated a new 
departure in the Bioscope profession—the serial publication oi 
hed the first two numbers of “ Bonnie 
pictorial representation of all that is lovely and wild and 


ons. This series will form, 


complete, the most comprehensive animated representation of 
published. 


hotographic Club’s Exhibition.—This exhibition remained 


ble success, both from the 
The attendance rose steadily 
on the closing day. During 


he exhibition three lectures were delivered, and these proved a 
On the Tuesday, Mr. Melton Fisher, the 


“Photography in Relation 


On 


The splendid lantern slides 
othed with life and romance 
iscourse which accompanied 
people unable to get into 


the lecture room, Mr. Kimber kindly ran through his slides a 


second time. On Friday Mr. Ernest R. Cook, D.Se., of Br'stol, 
gave an address on “How Photography Aids Science.” profusely 
illustrated by lantern slides. Several lantern shows were given each 
day, the slides being selected from those sent in for competition, and 
others lent by “The Amateur Photographer,” “Photography,” and 
Messrs. Sanger Shepherd and Co. (in natural colours). 


Marros, Lrp., has been formed to take over the manufacture of 
Mattos papers, etc. Mr. P. Leuthardt-Thornton becomes managing: 
director, under whose control the company will introduce new lines, 
such as Mattos sensitised wood, linen, silk, and satin. All materials 
will be offered from quarter-plate size upwards, so that the amateur 
will be able to use also the other textures, besides papers, at a reascn~ 
able price. 
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Correspondence. 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 
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LEAKY STUDIOS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I haye so often had good advice and information 
from the B.J. that it is both a pleasure and a duty to give it in 
return, when I can. There are frequent queries anent leuky 
studios, and the subject is up again on page 805 of the last number 
of the JoURNAL. : 

For years my greenhouse was a source of annoyance from per- 
sistent leaking—the old story of putty cracking. A couple of years 
ago I saw an advertisement of “ Carson’s Plastine,” which was re- 
commended for greenhouse glazing, and, knowing the high 
character of the firm, determined to try it. 

Tt has been a complete success, and, in spite of heat and drought 
followed by heavy rain, I have had no trouble. ‘‘ Plastine,” I 
would add, is a substitute for putty, and is used in the same way- 
I hope that this information may be of assistance.—Believe me, yours 
faithfully, J. E. GuBBINS, 

Westward Ho! R.S.O., North Devon. Lieut.-Colonel. 


THE STABILITY OF PYRO AND SODA DEVELOPING 
SOLUTIONS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In view of the present discussion as to the use 
rite as a preserver and stain-preventive, a brief history 
the chemistry of the question may not be amiss. The action 
sulphites in this direction has always been more or less “ wropt 
mystery’? since they were first proposed by Berkeley. The con- 
ventional view was that the sulphite, in presence of organic reducer, 
-eferentially oxidised to sulphate by the air, the reducer thes 
being severely let alone both before and during development. But 
the following will show that the action is by no means so simple. 

Bigelow, in 1898, found that the aerial oxidation of sulphite was 
ly retarded by the addition of certain organic substances, as 
mannite. These were termed “negative catalysts,” and their action 
was confirmed, and the number extended by S. W. Young in 1902. 
In 1903 Titoff showed that the addition of minute—in some cases 
extraordinarily minute—quantities of certain metallic salts greatly 
accelerated the oxidisation, whilst the negative catalysis found ky 
Titoff was due to the inhibition of this positive catalysis, those 
organic substances in question combining with, or altering, the 
metallic salts. The most active of these were the salts of copper 
and iron, Further, in 1903-4, a lengthy investigation by Lumiére 
and Seyewetz showed, as was to be expected, that in presence of 
developing agents (amidol, etc.) the oxidation of sulphite is greatly 
delayed. Evidently the two substances together exert a mutually 
preservative action. In 1903-4 the writer, with Mr. C. E. K. Mees 
(“ Zeit. Wiss. Phot.,” 1904, I., 5-11), made an-investigation of che 
chemical changes involved, especially in regard to the hydro- 
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quinone developer. Andresen had previously stated that hydro- 
quinone plus sulphite reduced more silver bromide than hydro- 
quinone alone, and apparently considered that a quinone sulphonic 
acid was formed. We found that the quinone formed by oxidising 
hydroquinone with silver bromide was reduced to hydroquinone, by 
cither neutral sulphite or alkali separately, or by a mixture of both. 
With alkali alone the reduction was not complete, there being a 
separate oxidation by air leading to tarry products. In this case, the 
alkali is oxidised by the quinone to a peroxide. 

C,H,0,+2 KOH = C,H, OH boat AIR {O, 
hydrogen peroxide being found, whilst with sulphite, hydroquinone 
and dithionic acid are obtained. 

5H, O. +2 Na, SO; = C,H, (O Na), + Na, 8,0, 

The dithionic acid is then probably further oxidised to sulphate. 
It will be seen that from this it follows that the preservative action 
of sulphite is due to its reconverting, at its own expense, the oxida- 
tion product of the reducer. This action has been shown to follow 
in other cases (Chem. Soc. Journ., 1906, August). We thus have 
a complete cycle of changes involved, of considerable interest chemi- 
cally, and somewhat important to photographers. The main practi- 
cal conclusions so far appear to be (1) that neutral sulphite and pyro 
(or other reducer) is the most stable mixture; (2) that the sulphite 
should be adjusted proportionately to the amount of reducing agent; 
(5) Impure sulphite, etc., is strictly to be avoided, owing to the 
possibility of metallic impurities. 

It may be remarked, that whilst acids tend to preserve organic 
reducers, yet an acid sulphite is by no means the best preservative, 
since the strength of the sulphite is continually decreasing. Further, 
from the writer's experiments, sodium sulphate, pure, is a quite 
neutral substance in development, sulphite, a slight restrainer, when 
the quantity is very great. 

On the whole, I think these facts tend to support the procedure 
you propose rather than that of Mr. Bennett; personally, my own 
experience has always been in favour of mixing the pyro with pure 
neutralised sulphite.—I am, yours, etc., 

Marburg a/L., Germany. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RESEARCH. 
To the: Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. ©. Welborne Piper’s quotation from the second 
condition under which the P.C.U.K. is prepared to make grants of 
money in aid of photographic research, is quite correct, as far as 
it goes. I should be glad, however, if you would allow me to give 
the paragraph in its entirety :— 

(2) A grant must not be expended on the purchase of permanent 
apparatus, except by special permission of the Research Grants Sub- 
Committee. (The italics are mine.) 

The reason for this reservation should be obvious. There is 
novhing, as far as I am aware, to prevent an applicant asking for 
this “special permission,” and, as the object is to promote research, 
not to put obstacles in its way, he may rely upon his request re- 
ceiving every consideration.—Yours truly, 

F. A. Brrpes, 
Hon. Gen. Sec. and Treas., P.C.U.K. 

East Lodge, Dalston Lane, London, N.E., Oct. 15, 1906. 

[Mr. Piper, in his letter, did not pose as a prospective applicant. 
—KEps., B.J.B.] 


LANTERN SLIDES OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
To the Editors. 

(sentlemen,—The Rev. S. E. Teignmouth Shore, M.A., Magdalen 
‘College, Oxford, who is in charge of the Dacca Hostel in connection 
with the Oxford Mission to Calcutta, will be returning to India 
early in November, and is anxious to take back with him some 
lantern slides of London and Oxford, and English Cathedrals. 

Will you kindly allow me, through the medium of your journal, to 
ask if any of your readers, especially members of the P.P.A., have 
any spare lantern slides of these places. 

li they will kindly send them to me, carriage forward, before 
October 31, I shall be extremely grateful.—Your faithfully, 


ALFRED ELLIs. 
Ellis and Walery, 51, Baker Street, London, W. 


Answers to Correspondents 


ae ES 


*,%* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, ine 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Epirors, THE Brig 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Stra 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to ans 
communications through the post. Questions are not answe 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,% Communications relating to Advertisements and general busi 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS. HENRY GREENWOOD & € 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C, 

*,.* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HEy 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-strect, Strand, W. 
undertake che registration of copyright photographs at a charge 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, | 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with thej 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
R. @. D. Hood, 41, Wallace Streat, Grangemouth. Photograph of the Opening 
the New Docks at Grangemouth. 


J, Bellman, 13, Victoria Road, Whitehaven. Photoyraph of the New Carne 
Free Public Library, Whitehaven. 


Stupro S1ens.—Would you kindly tell me in the Query Colm 
where I can obtain those little cardboard notices bearing st 
words as “To the Studio,” “Dressing Room” ?—MANAGER. — 

From any of the large dealers such as Marion and Co., F 
lowfield, etc., or from shopfitters such as Potter, Aldersga 
street, London, H.C. 


Giossy Bromrpz.—Will you kindly let me know how to treat glo) 
bromide paper to prevent surface markings. We have ji 
started to deal with glossy bromide for postcards in faij 

arge quantities, and we find it very tiresome having to tr 

the cards individually to remove the markings. Is is 1 

possible to prevent same by special treatment, or the additi 

of something to the developer? I should be much obliged 

you can help us in this matter.—A. F. 

Try the addition of a little alcohol (spirits of wine from a 

grocer who sells Gilbey’s spirits), or use the “ Nobra’”’ de\ 

oper specially issued for glossy paper by the Kodak Compar 

Depts or Frerp.—Will you kindly inform me of any tables in whi 

I can find, or how to calculate, the practical depth of foc 

field of a Voigtlinder “Heliar” lens of 64-in. equivalent foe 

full aperture 4.5)?—Toxo. 

See the article by Mr. Welborne Piper in our issue 

December 22, 1905, in which you will find the formul 

Mr. Piper’s “‘ First Book of the Lens” will also give y 

much information. 


M.Q. Duvetoprr.—Would you kindly give me receipt for mets 
hydroquinone developer for plates and paper which can | 
used repeatedly?—T. Brisrou. ’ 

No developer can be worked ad infinitum, but you will fi 
the following a very satisfactory formula :— 


No. 1. 
Metol 40 grs. 5 gms. 
— Hydroquinone -.. 60 grs, 6 gms. 
Sulphite of soda .. 120 grs. 14 ems. 
Bromide of potassium ......... 15 grs. 2 gms. 
Water (boiled or distilled) to 20 ozs. 1,000 ¢.c.s 

No. 2. 
Caustic potash ~ .....0i...s5 180 gyrs. E 21 gms. 
Water (boiled or distilled) to 20 ozs. 1,000 c.c.s. 


For use, take equal parts of No. 1 and No. 2. 

Toning P.O.P.—In winter, to save washing, I omit the alu 
bath before toning P.O.P. I wash, tone, fix and wash fe 
two hours, then give alum bath for ten minutes, then wash a 
hour. Considering its chemical action, would such treatme! 


be better or worse for the prints than the alum bath befo 
toning ?—§. 


So long as the prints are well washed between treatmer 
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with alum and hypo, there is nothing to choose between the two 
so far as permanency is concerned. 


yQUISITIVE Reaper.—l. The Westminster Co.’s arc. lamps ave 
used. 2. Any ordinary curtains are used. 3. Not so suitable 
as the enclosed arcs. 

xs Query.—I should feel greatly obliged if you could reply 
to the following:—Having purchased a Ross 5 by 4 S.A. 
doublet, should esteem it a favour if you could inform me what 
jt is most suitable for—architecture, portraiture, or copying; 
also under what conditions it will take a larger plate than 
the lens is marked.—LirELonG READER. 

The lens is now an antiquated one. It was introduced some- 
thing like forty years ago for general work, except portraiture, 
and has long since been superseded by other forms of lenses. 
and has little or no commercial value at the present time. It 
will cover the size marked upon it, and we don’t expect it will 
do more than that. Why not try it, using a small stop, and see 
for yourself. “S.A.,” we may tell you, means small angle. 
Three lenses of this kind used to be made, and were designated 
—small angle, ordinary angle, and large angle. 

ostcARD.—The marks on your cards are certainly not due to any 
impurity or addition to the water, nor are they caused by the 
prints not being moved during fixation. They are abrasion 
marks caused by the rubbing of one postcard over the other. 
As you have met with them on two brands of paper it is 
obvious that it is faulty manipulation on your part. You give 
no data as to developer employed nor time of washing, but 
it is obvious that in some way you have so softened the gela- 
tine that it will not stand much. We should advise you to use 
the chrome alum fixing bath given on p. 727 of our issue of 
September 14. 
.G. B.—We do not know the article on the British market. 
Marion are the most likely people to tell you of it. 
ARBON TRANSPARENCIES.—You kindly gave me instructions for the 
taining of stainless images with a process formula for metol- 
quinol which I found quite efficacious, and desire now to thank 
you. Ever since I took up making enlarged negatives by means 
of carbon transparencies I have had trouble with the substratum. 
T e lecturer from whom I obtained my instructions stated that 
he used collodion for that purpose, and mentioned nothing about 
any preliminary preparation of the glass. My experience was 
yen I used the collodion coated on plain glass, that the collodion 
washed up in developing in the hot water. I am now using a 
wash of insoluble gelatine on the glass, after which I coat with 
the collodion ; but this takes so much time to prepare the glasses 
that Iam asking you to say whether I can ensure the collodion 
adhering in the hot water without such previous preparation, as 
apparently my informant did. Shall be much obliged for any 

iniormation.—J. H. WINGRAVE. 3; 

The usual method of making carbon transparencies for enlarged 
negatives is to first coat the glass with the following substratum : 

_ Nelson’s No. 1 gelatine, 1 ounce; water, 14 pint. When dis- 
solved, sufficient solution of bichromate of potash is added to 

Sive the solution a goldé tint. The plates are then dried in the 

ight to render the gelatine insoluble. The exposed tissue is 
also coated with collodion and allowed to dry before squeegeeing 
it on to the substratum. With this method of procedure the 
est results are obtained, and there is no fear of the film washing 
up with the development. There is really very little trouble 
M coating the elass with the substratum. The only way to 
prevent the collodion from washing up, when the substratum is 
not used, is to roughten the edge of the plate all round, about 
he eighth of an inch, with a piece of ragstone, and use care 
hat the collodion film does not. get injured. The roughening 
of the glass is really more trouble than coating it with the 
substratum. 


OtGRAPHS ON Canvas.—I am contemplating running a line of 
oul paintings on photographic basis. I am aware that it is 
{uite possible to make this basis on artist’s canvas, on stretcher, 
Be Tam in ignorance of method of working same, and als* 
of the formule. Would you be so good as to supply me with 
the necessary particulars ?—NosMADA. 

We believe the canyas is sized twice and coated with ordinary 


Messrs. 


= 


paper emulsion. We should also think that a celluloid varnish 
sprayed over the last coat of size would be an advantage. 

PHospHorrscenr Mareriars.—May I respectfully ask if you can 
favour me with information regarding any phosphorescent sub- 
stance which will retain its luminosity for a fairly lengthy period? 
—PHOsPHOR. 

Balmain’s luminous paint, from any large chemist. 

Bromipr.—1. Your experience is unusual. You might try changing 
the brand of paper. A very soft water supply will cause blisters. 
Some Epsom salt (say, 20 grains per gallon) would help matters 
if this is the cause. 2. There is none. Hand washing is the 
best course. 3. We cannot understand your query. Water alone 
will not fix. ; 

Sarg Ligur.—In your issue of July 27 you gave particulars of a saie 
light for colour sensitive plates. Will you advise me in your next 
issue: 1. Where can I get a Stenger’s lamp, and cost of same? 
2, Where can the chemicals for making the solution be obtained? 
—R. E. Weston. 

1. The maker of this lamp is Adolf Schuch, Electro Technische 
Fabrik, Worms am Rhein. The price is 10s. Lamps of similar 
construction can be obtained from Watson and Sons, High 
Holborn, W.C. 2. The dyes recommended by Dr. Stenger are 
those of the Hoechst Works, and the English agents are Fuerst 
Bros., 17, Philpot Lane, E.C. 

Leap Tontnc.—Kindly let me have formula for a lead toning bath 
without gold.mHunry Lone. 

The usual formula is 

Lead acetate or nitrate ............066 4 02. 

Hypo 

Water 
Dissolve the hypo and add the lead salt previously dissolved in 
water. The prints may or may not be washed before toning. 
It is, of course, extremely doubtful whether prints toned by this 
method are permanent. 

Strver Srams.—Would you be so kind as to let us know the 
formula for removing silver stains from negatives? We have 
tried the iodine (cyanide) solutions, and find this reduces the 
negative without removing the stains.—F. W. and S. Loneman. 

A great deal depends upon the age of the stains. Recent ones 
will frequently yield to rubbing with pumice powder and sub- 
sequent fixation in a strong acid hypo bath. Another method 
is to rub them with a tuft of cotton wool soaked in a solution of 
ammonium, persulphate, rendered alkaline with ammonia, or it 
may be rubbed over with a solution of 


Potassium bichromate 2 grs. 
Common salt 20 grs. 
AWVEREG?  “hansegnsaososedes.sopbascpuetodonaonaoco0d 1 oz. 


Then wash and fix in a 1: 4 ammonium sulphocyanide solution. 
Possibly also a solution of 


Potassium cyanide .. 10 grs. 
Sodium sulphite 50 grs. 
WEEE © caoosseddossdonascdogedcasondoadoaonbonane 1 oz. 


will remove the stains without reducing the negative. 

S. anp Co.—We fear it is little use our advising you. We can only 
tell you that 15s. for each negative and one print plus out of 
pocket expenses would be charged by many photographers with, 
say, 2s. 6d. for every subsequent print. We suggest that as a 
member of the Professional Photographers’ Association you 
might obtain the confidential advice of some of its members. 

Sor Wrypow.—Will you kindly give me address of the (clock- 
work) mechanical arrangement for dropping picture postcards 


for shop window purposes. Shall look in “Answers to Corre- 
spondents” colamn for reply. In anticipation, thanking you.— 
W. E. B. 

Potter and Co., shopfitters, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 

Mipcer Repratrr.—We are not familiar with the working of the 
apparatus. Why not write to the maker of it for the information 
you desire? 

ENAMELLING Prints.—Could you kindly oblige me by publishing the 
proper way to do gelatine enamelling, and the solution to use; 
and also the way to raise the enamel prints when mounting? 
—B. R. 

The method has been published over and over again in the 
JourNaL and in the ArmaNnac, and we cannot afford much space 
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Artist.—We can only say that the prospects in Canada are extremely 


Coryricut.—I have had a 1-1 transparency brought to me, from 


Coprricur.—I have taken two photographs, and I wish to make 


Hatr-Tons Neeartves.—Will you kindly let me know, through 


Business Query.—At times there are customers who purposely have 


Porrrarrure.—I should be very much obliged if you could inform 


to again describe it. In brief, it is: Thoroughly clean glass 
plates and rub them over with French chalk. Coat them with 
enamel collodion, and when it has well set put them in cold 
water until all greasiness disappears. Have ready a dish of 
warm gelatine solution—say, one ounce of Nelson’s photographic 
gelatine to a pint of water. Immerse the plate and print in 
that, bring into contact, remove, and squeegee in contact, and 
allow to dry. The prints are pressed up in an embossing press, 
which may be had of any of the dealers. 


good. Probably touring photographers would find a lot of busi- 
ness in the North-West, but they would have to rough it. 


which I have been asked to make enlarged negative for printing 
copies for sale. The subject is “Via Dolorosa,” and is stated to 
have been taken from a picture by Raphael in the National 
Gallery about twenty years ago. Shall I be running any risks 
whatever in making a negative and printing from same copies 
for sale?—J. H. 

It is impossible for us to say without knowing the precise 
history of the transparency. All we can tell you is that though 
there may be no copyright in the painting, there probably is 
a registered copyright in every photographic copy of it. If you 
have the original negative made of the painting you will be 
quite safe, although if it has been transferred to you without 
assignment of the copyright, the latter is now destroyed. 


them copyright; will you kindly let me know how t# go about 
it, and what it will cost?—Brown. 

If you send 1s. 7d. to our publishers, with two copies of the 
photographs, they will register the copyright for you. You 
will find other details of copyright in the article on the subject 
in the current ALMANAC. 


your next week’s issue, which you consider the most satisfactory 
way to make three-colour half-tone negatives? Is making the 
negatives with dry plates and then making transparencies from 
these, or paper prints and copying from them with an are 
lamp, or by making the negatives by the direct collodion emulsion 
the most successful way?—ANn INTERESTED ONE. 

The simplest and most satisfactory way now is to make 
screen negatives direct on dry plates. The plate for the blue 
filter, yellow printer, can be an Ilford “Half-tone” plate, the 
plate for the green filter, red printer, and red filter, blue printer, 
can be Wratten’s panchromatic plate. Collodion emulsion is 
far too much trouble in this work, if not done on a large scale, 
to get regularity. Some things, of course, must be made 
indirectly, because the contrast will be too great to allow of 
a cross-line screen to be used at the same time as making the 
negative ; but paper prints should not be made afterwards, but 
positives on glass, as paper prints are liable to stretch or 
shrink, and will give bad register. 


sittings, and giye an order, or obtain proofs (by some means) 
that they never intend to pay for. How should such be treated 
when they are not worth to take to court for debt? I notice 
one ticketed the photograph in his case with a label on it. Is 
it judicious to do that with any words at it, or is it infra dig. 
in all circumstances ?—S. 

If your customers serve you in that way your only remedy is 
in the county court; there you will recover the money. 
Although the portraits may not be paid for, the copyright 
in them belongs to the sitters, therefore you have no right to 
exhibit them or use them for any purpose of your own. Why 
not obtain payment at the time of the sitting? You would then 
be on the safe side. 


me why it is that I cannot get the faces of persons out light. 
I have tried different exposures, thinking that is the reason, 
but it makes no difference. I have got a London stereoscopic 
lens, and I use shop-bougkt developers ready mixed, 1 and 2. 
I should be very much obliged if you could give me a good 
recipe for a developer for studio work.—J. D. 


You had better use a developer the formula for which is gi 
by the makers of the plates you use.. We cannot, in this colu 
give elementary instruction in photography. You should ge 
beginner’s work, such as “ Elementary Photography,” by Hod; 
Your dealer will supply it. 

Booxs Wantep.—Would you kindly inform me of all the best bo 
suitable for an operator, such as “Art as Applied to Phe 
graphy,” “Light and Shade,” “Posing,” etc., and from wk 
they could be obtained. Thanking you in anticipation.—Hn 
C. CrarKson. 

“Practical Essays on Art,” by John Burnet, three pa 
2s. 6d.; “Artistic Lighting,’ by James Inglish, 2s. 6 
“Lighting in Photographic Studios,” by P. C. Duchochois, 
are all good works. You will find a list of other books on: 
1064-7 of the Azmanac for the current year. ; 

Trade Dispurn.—About three months ago I sent two half-pl 
negatives to Mr. He was to make me two dozen 12 x 
from same at 1s. each. I received later a letter stating he wo 
advise me to have the extra special quality, and I could depe 
on getting very best work, and the price would be 1s. 3d. & 
unmounted. This I agreed to, and said I would send on bala’ 
in due course. I received the enlargements, but some of th 
were so dreadfully black my customers would not accept th 
at any price. So I returned a matter of five or six and explair 
matters to him, and he said he would do me some to repli 
them if I would send on balance of account. I do not f 
inclined to send money on until I see what those will be like 
teplace. I have written many times for negatives, as 1 cami 
wait for enlargements. I have also written to the inspector 
police, and they say they can do nothing for me.—H. J. M. | 

We should think the best plan would be to pay the mor 
you owe and then demand the prints agreed to be done, a 
also the negatives. If they are not then forthcoming sue in 4 
County Court for the value. Yours is a case that the F 
fessional Photographers’ Association would quickly settle ; 
you if you were a member. . 
J. T.—You should not take less than 10s. 6d. each. 
Rerovucnine Bromrprs.—Could you inform me of any good bo 
published on the subject of “B. and W. Finishing of Bromides 
I have tried for some time past to meet with a book treati 
fully with such a subject, but without success. If you cou 
recommend any work of the kind you would greatly oblige. 
18p INI (Ch 
The best book on the subject is Johnson’s “ Retouching Neg 

tives and Photographs,” published by Marion and Co, 


a 


Tux Invertrol Gas Light.—In reference to our note“6f last week, t 
Invertrol Company write: “ We are greatly obliged by your mentio 
ing our new inverted incandescent light for country districts in yo 
issue of the 12th inst. Your journal has evidently a very wit 
circulation, for we have received inquiries about this light fro 
all parts of the country, but we have to point out, in reply to the 
inquiries, that our inverted incandescent light is obtained by vapo 
ising petroi, not paraffin.” 

[We regret having misrepresented the company’s speciality.] _ 


*,” NoTIcE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subje 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserte 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears + 
the text portion of the paper. 
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Ten days must elapse before the closing of the exhibition of 
portraiture by Mr. Fredk. Hollyer at Kensington. A review of the 
exhibition by Mr. F. C. Tilney appears on page 844. 


The Society of Colour Photographers. The rules drawn up by the 
tommittee to be submitted to a mecting on November 14 are given 


mn page 849, 


The total now subscribed to the Sandell fund is only a few shillings 
thort of £100. (Page 849.) 


2 


In reviewing the newly-issued “ Photographs of the Year,” we call 
tention to the imaginative writings of Mr. A. C. R. Carter. 
Rage 850.) 


Professor Max Wolf, of Heidelberg, has published the first of a 
tiles of stereoscopic photographs of the heavens, showing in wonder- 
iil relief the detail of the stars. (Page 854.) 


On Tuesday evening last the ninth Traill-Taylor memorial lecture 
Vas delivered by E. Walter Maunder on ‘“‘ Photography in the work 
i the Greenwich Observatory.” A report appears on page 850. 


How a photographer secured good local advertisement on install- 
ig the arc light into his studio is told on page 843. 


Mg considerations which should guide the photographer in using 
Sown or a fancy signature in his business are given on page 845. 


Means of introducing red rays into the light of the mercury-vapour 
amp or of supplementing its redless light are mentioned on page 849. 


qivelopers for P.O.P., two-colour photography, and a new type of 
ill'size focussing finder are among the patents of the week. 
‘age 851.) 3 ce 


A pinatype method of making reversed negatives is advocated by 
n Austrian writer. (Page 845.) 


ormule for a silver phosphate emulsion haye been published by 
er Valenta. (Paze 846.) 


Dr. Liippo-Cramer announces a sulphocyanide reducer giving the 


(Page 846.) 


Hect of persulphate, 
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The Salo 
at the 
Royal. 


the part o 
critique.” 


a weak Salon, no longer a warehouse for the despised and 
rejected of that institution, but an annexe, a complement 
o hold many examples acceptable by, but crowded out of, 


the Salon. 
hibitors 
implies a 
act. 


sary. 
hibitors w 


have been 


six of them are actually members of that society. 


Tt is ill judged special pleading. 
championing of a society artistically down on its luck is no 
likely to do it so much good as it will do good to its adver- 
Mr. Carter gives a dozen names as those of ex- 


here (at the Royal) in welcome force. 


Price TWwoprENcs. 


EX CATHEDRA 


n In the newly-issued “ Photograms of the 
Year,” reviewed on another page, there 
is a notorious perversion of fact on 

f Mr. A. CG. R. Carter, the author of the “ chief 

Mr. Carter states: —“ The Royal is no longer 


With a strong leaven of Salon ex- 

the show is enriched, etc.” All this 

state of things that is positively the reverse 0 
Such a back-stairs 


ho have been seen at the Salon, and who are 
But most of these 


constant exhibitors at the Royal for years, and 
It is 


difficult to understand how such a distortion of the facts 
should have escaped the scrutiny of the editor of “ Photo- 


grams.” 


Ancient 


* * * 


We suppose theré must be hundreds of 


Photographic photographic lenses in existence which 


Lenses. 


were made in the earlier days of photo- 


graphy, for we are constantly being consulted as to their 


properties 
of them. 
obsolete, y 
Last 
said he 
grayed, 
troduced 
years ago 
series of it 
angle ; 


round, and 


of the plat 
The old or 


was an invention of Petzval. 
lens similar to the front combina 
with a small back one, which is 


lens gives 
otherwise 
about //10. 


lens, and i 


one that we are sometimes asked 
three combinations, the centre one being much smaller 
than the others, and the back larger than the front. I 


was introd 


week 


“ Ross 


and “ WA,” wide angle. 


y those who have perchance become possessed 
Many of the instruments have long since become 
et many are still very useful for some purposes. 
we -replied to a correspondent, who 
bought a lens on which was en- 
SA Doublet,’? a form of lens in- 
by the late Mr. Thomas Ross very many 
under the name “ Actinic Doublet.” Three 
were made: “SA,” small angle; “ OA,” ordinary 
Tts field was somewha 
there was a falling off of light at the margins 
e. The modern “RR” has now taken its place. 
hographic, many of which are still in existence, 
Tt consists of a large fron 
ion of the portrait lens, 
a dispersing lens. This 
the pin-cushion form ; 
and has an aperture of 
et,” which is an excellent 
he leading opticians, anc 
about. It consists o 


had 


marginal distortion o 
it is a serviceable lens, 
There is also the “Trip 
s still listed by one of t 


uced some forty or more years ago. In the early 
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days a French house put upon the market a portrait lens 
of the Petzval type, in regard to which our advice is occa- 
sionally asked. This lens was supplied with two additional 
lenses which could be screwed in the centre of the mount. 
The one lengthened the focus of the combination, so that 
larger pictures could be taken with it; the other 
shortened the focus. So that, with it, three different foci 
could be obtained with the same instrument. This lens, 
we believe, is no longer made. 


The There are thousands of portrait lenses 
Disehraem of the Petzval form that were made in 
pas um the very early days of the art still in 


existence and use, and many of them 
are excellent instruments, particularly those bearing well- 
known makers’ names. Those made in the pre-carte and 
-cabinet days had a much rounder field than those of more 
modern construction. They were not fitted with Water- 
house diaphragms, as these stops were not introduced till 
about 1860, and then an additional charge was made for 
them beyond the price of the lens. But in the sixties fitting 
of all portrait lenses with these stops became universal. 
Hence it may be taken for granted that any portrait lens 
that is not fitted with these stops is at least not less than 
forty years old, and may be much older. It does not 
follow, however, that because a lens is fitted with Water- 
house diaphragm that it was made within the last forty 
years, because many of them have been fitted with these 
stops since that time. As we have just said, many of 
these old portrait lenses are excellent instruments, but we 
would counsel all purchasers of them not to do so without 
first trying them, particularly if they bear no makeyr’s 
name. We have more queries with reference to old portrait 
lenses than any other as to what they should cover, ete. But 
that can only be ascertained by a trial. There are other 
kinds of early lenses, but those above referred to are the 


principal ones that are likely to be met with at the present 
time. 


* * * 
Sulphite The interesting letter by Mr. S. E. Shep- 
Desciganant herd in our last issue confirms what we 


said in a previous note—viz., that there 
is a great deal of mystery surrounding the behaviour of the 
various ingredients of the developer. In the developer it 
is clear that sulphite does not act in the way it is popularly 
supposed to do, and, for our own part, we are fairly well 
convinced that sulphite in solution is subjected to changes 
of somewhat a different, or, at any rate, a more complex, 
nature than those commonly assumed. In these circum- 
stances we are not disposed to speculate as to the probable 


condition of affairs in the developer solutions we have 
commended until some direct confirmatory evidence 
available. It is interesting to note that others have ] 
the same experiences as ourselves, and Mr. 8. A. Herbe 
letter of October 12 shows that the keeping qualities of 
developer are greater than we have ventured to ass 
Fifteen months is about as long as anyone is likely 
wish to keep a pyro soda developer, and very much lon 
than one can usually be trusted for. We are glad that | 
notes have aroused so much interest, and shall welcome « 
further evidence or experiences that may be forthcomi 
* * * 


Metric All advocates of reform in weights | 
Measures. measures will watch with interest 
adoption of the metric system by Messrs. Kynoch 


Birmingham, who are to employ it in all departments 
their firearms factory, not excepting the counting ho 
and pay-office. Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, the chairmar 
the company, is convinced of the advantage of the s 
to the business, and one cannot suppose a commer 
undertaking such as Kynoch’s making the move exc 
on strict economic grounds. In their opinion me 
measures are more effective and less expensive or t 
would not adopt them. We shall be anxious to see 
influence of their departure in other industrial firms, 
we hope the step will be one towards the extrication 
the tangle of British weights and measures. We are 
pledged to decimalism as the perfect system for ey 
industry, but we are in hopes cf some day witnessing: 
supersession of the many ambiguities which attach to 
measures at present in use. 
* * * 


A Matter of 
Weights and 
Measures. 


It does not surprise us to see one of: 
correspondents on the subject of the p 
soda developer becoming somewhat ¢ 
fused with regard to the division of the ounce. He sugg 
that if our formula showed 120 grs. instead of 160 it we 
have been more convenient, as four weighings would h 
emptied the bottle. Unfortunately this is not the ¢ 
for 120 grains is more than a quarter of an ounce av 
dupois, which is the ounce by which pyro is sold. 

avoirdupois ounce does not cut up conveniently int 
pumber of equal parts, and if it did we sbould hardly 
disposed to advise it being weighed out in such parts, 
the errors of weighing would invariably leave either. 
much or too little in the bottle for the last part, and 
advantage assumed by our correspondent would hardly 
felt in practice. A quarter of an ounce is nearer 110. 
than 120, and if this quantity is taken the solution car 
be made up to an even convenient number of ounces. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1907. 
Edited by Grorcx E. Brown, F.I.C. 


Tue forty-sixth annual issue of Tue Brirish JourNAL 
‘Puorocrapuic Atmanac will be published on December 1. 
‘This year’s Anmanac reached a total of 1,616 pages, and 
‘the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before pub- 
lication. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1907 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
“important subject of 


Turee-Cotour PuHotograpHic Printing PRocessEs, 


-and the systematic review of the work of the year under | 
the title “ Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 


The lines followed in the previous editions of the 


Aumanac will be maintained in general, but. in a numbe 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1907 wil 
modified to make it more than ever the book of unive 
photographic reference. 

The Atmanac for 1907 will appeal to photographers 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical w 
The standard matter and formule will be revised 
added to where necessary, and, wherever practicable, 
features of an informative nature will be added 


* F : 
* Important Norice.—Our publishers ask us to inf 


Agents that it will be as well to place their orders 


copies immediately, as the issue is always booked be 
publication, and a second edition will not be printed 


October 26, 1906. 
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always best from the economical point of view to so 
just your solutious that they may fill the bottles avail- 
jle, and when English measures are used all solutions 
ould contain some definite number of grains per ounce, 


ounces less than the capacity of a 
jounce bottle, which is the nearest size. It is better 
onomy to fill that 16 ounce bottle and weigh out 128 
qins of pyro while you are about it, and it is even better 
momy to use a bigger bottle and prepare a larger stock. 
jpractice we have found 10, 20, and 40oz. bottles to be 


sizes. With modern 
pyro there is no difficulty in weighing small 
ttions, but if the old variety is used, and the whole ounce 
once, 55 ounces of stock solution results, and 
e is necessary. 
* 
e The letters from Dr. Murray of Oxford 
hotography.” <ome time ago on the origin of the word 
thotography” are probably within the remembrance of 
rreaders, who will recollect that the earliest discovered 


* ey 


lero is no evidence of the employment of the word earlier 
m this, although some writers have assigned the credit 
originating the term to Nicephore Niepce. At the time 
pointed out wherein the error of this assumption lay, 
no further research is needed to prove the fact that 
lepce did not, in the passage which was cited, employ 
eword “photogray hy.” Yet it may be well to quote a 
mment in the writings of Robert Hunt, the first historian 
photography, which negatives the view that it was Niepce 
0christened the art of the camera by its present name. 
occurs in Hunt’s “Poetry of Science,” published in 
48, and runs as follows :—*“ Photography is the name 
which the art of sun-painting will be for ever known. 
eregard this as unfortunate, conveying as it does a 
se idea, the pictures not being light-drawn. Could 
adopt the name given by Niepce to the process, the 
hculiy would be avoided, since heliography involves 
hypothesis, and strictly tells the undeniable fact that 
pictures are: sun-drawn.” As Hunt was the writer of 
Stime most intimately acquainted with the writings of 
Scontemporaries, it is clear that the term photography 
Sunderstood at that time to have come from some other 
nce than Niepce. 


Ci 
C 


* * 


| Oppor- 
ity for 
ertisement. IP 


We read in a Northern paper how a 
hotographer availed himself of a chance 


j to bring his business to the 
fntion of the public which many would have 
ed over. Having installed the electric are 
hi in his studio for portraiture, he invited the 


Inieipal lighting committee to witness a demonstration 
its capabilities. These gentlemen and their friends 
ended and expressed themselves pleased with what was 
Wn them in the way of an actual demonstration of the 
Ners of the light. According to the local paper, “ The 
miments proved that the highest class of photography 
Ibe achieved at any hour of the day by means of electric 
it” We do not know what better references to himself 
Photographer can want than this, and his alertness in 
“ing use of the occasion is worthy of the methods which 
ite professionals such as Mr. J. 8. Strauss, of St. Louis, 


employed over and over again. We imagine that 
‘expense of entertaining the visitors would be refunded 
m in the orders received from those who accepted 
is example may well be followed by others in- 
lectric light in their establishments. 


hi 


m. 
ling e 


eof the word is by Sir John Herschel in March, 1839. . 


Hel Oe Last week we had something to say about 
erapro the exceedingly small salaries at which 


: some photographers expected to obtain 
experienced assistants—that is, judging from those occa- 
sionally offered in advertisements. Apprentices are at times 
taken for a term of years with premiums or for quite a 
nominal wage, more with the idea to getting the labour 
for next to nothing than teaching the trade. When out of 
the time the apprentice often finds that he or she really 
knows but very little of the business. Hence we see ad- 
vertisements for “ improvers.” Now, improvers are ex- 
pected to take situations at a very small salary, although 
at the same time they are expected to be able to do all that 
is required of them. In some’ instances which have come 
under our notice, apprentices after they have served their 
time, have been kept on as improvers at a few shillings a 
week, and perform the duties of receptionists. We are 
now, of course, speaking of females, though the same fre- 
quently applies to males. In this way labour is obtained 
at a cheap rate by some. The question arises, When does 
a person cease to be an improver? We of course mean 
When should he no longer be expected to work at an im- 
prover’s salary? It is fully realised that with extended ex- 
perience everyone should constantly be an improver, but that 
is not the point we are discussing. It would be interesting 
to ascertain the views of some proprietors of photographic 
studios as to the precise point at which an “ improver ” 
ceases to be such and becomes a full-fledged craftsman. We 
recently read an advertisement to the following effect :— 
“Vacancy for gentleman improver at operating and re- 
touching; must have had at least 5 or 6 years’ first-class 
practical experience in studio work; those who can work 
up and colour preferred; only first-class, smart assistants 
need apply. State lowest salary.” The italics are 
ours. One would have surmised that any gentleman who 
had had five or six years’ first-class practical experience in 
studio work would scarcely look upon himself as an im- 
prover, yet it would be interesting to know the maximum 
salary which would be entertained from these “ improver ” 
applicants. 


Oo 


THE SIGNATURE. 


Tue photographer’s name, appearing as it does upon every 
photograph turned out, and also upon his stationery and 
his advertisements, is to him a trade-mark, and every effort 
should be put forth to evolve a signature at once dignified 
and distinctive, so that the public will, unconsciously per- 
haps, remember it. If the reader has not been blessed 
with a name striking in itself, it is the more important 
that its printed form should be forceful and characteristic. 
If the photographer’s name, either on advertisement matter 
or stationery, appears in ordinary unnoticeable type, an 
opportunity of making the name and work more easily 
recalled is lost. 
Many well-known photographers, whom one will easily 
call to mind, have been provided, either by accident of 
birth or business foresight, with names which, owing to 
their peculiarities, make a lasting impression on the ob- 
server. Others, however, are only able to lay claim to 
cognomens of the Smith, Jones, and Robinson variety, and 
these have to put their names repeatedly before the public 
in a striking way if they are to be naturally associated with 
them and not with other business men in the same town. 
We all know “ Boots’,” cash chemists; how that last phrase 
is inseparably associated with the name. This con- 
nection of a signature and explanatory phrase might be 
adonted by some photographers. 

When designing the signature one has to decide between 


i 
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a facsimile signature or the very clear even ones obtained 
from the block-makers when a facsimile signature is not 
stipulated for. When making the draft one’s own particu- 
lar caligraphy must be kept in mind, for it is advisable to 
have the name on one’s letterheads and the signature at 
the foot fairly similar, an idea of unity being thus created. 
Tf one’s usual signature does not lend itself well to the 
idea, very little practice would enable one to alter it to 


suit the block; but in this case warn the bank. 


The sketch, if not for a facsimile block, need not have the 
perfect appearance one associates with an ordinary cut 
block, for the carver will round it up and finish it off, so 
long as he has the idea, A few minutes experimenting 
with a pen and a glance through the advertisement portion 
of a magazine will soon enable you to evolve something 
particularly suitable for one’s own name; but do not be 
in too much of a hurry, for, once chosen, the form should 
never be altered or deviated from in any way. With the 
aid of a “J” pen or a quill some handsome results are 
obtainable, and of such a nature as to show up strongly | 
amongst ordinary letterpress. One most distinctive 
feature of a good sign manual is the flourish or under- 
Ii may be either a continuation of last letter 
curved and drawn back, or a more uncommon method is 
possible in the case of some capitals when they can be 
made to supply the line. A, for instance, would have the 
right-hand leg curved and extended under the word. A 
stroke entirely separated from the word may be used, in 
which case it will be preferably thick and heavy. In any 


lining. 


case, it should resemble the natural stroke of a pen. 


Presupposing that a block of the required description 


has been obtained, either line for newspaper, relief for 
stationery headings and folders, or sunk for stiff mounts, 


its position must be decided upon, though there is plenty 


of latitude in the matter. Probably the mount is the most 
important recipient of our names, and the position for 


stamping depends upon the plate-mark and print. Either 


the right or left hand side under the space for photo- 
graph is usual, but when ordering mounts specify the 
exact place you fancy, for it may easily enhance and 
balance up the mount. Should your prints be enclosed in 


cover, a good place for name in harmonising colour 

blend, blocked, is near the edge of front and rather abo 
the centre. The stationery can be made very smart | 
careful design. A plain line block printed with oth 
matter is cheap, but not nearly such good style as t¢ 
impression in colour from a relief block. Be careful n 
to make the heading too. showy; a simple arrangement 
type well balanced withthe name only standing out is f 
better than a large namé printed in type dead in centre 
page with a lot of ornamented type rules and printe: 
ornaments pulled round it. 

Some firms with a very exclusive clientéle affect ordina 
note-paper of superfine quality for their corresponden: 
etc.; it is a moot point as to whether the name as well 
the address should appear upon it. An unbusinessli 
appearance is engendered without it, whilst the profession 
style is to a small extent lost if it is included. In any ea: 
the signature, if used on this class of paper, must be ke 
small, and preferably plain stamped. A very good positi 
for it is to have address as usual and print name acro 
the left hand top corner. The name may be used on e 
velopes for ordinary correspondence, but it is more digi 
fied if placed unobstrusively on the flap. Under no ¢ 
cumstances should wrappers enclosing advertising matt 
be provided with the tell-tale mark of the place of origin. 

The signature should be upon stick-on labels, but 
should not be elaborate. Placed simply in one corm 
without rulings or ornament of any kind, the reputati 
of the firm will not be reflected upon. One must rememb 
that photography must be unconfounded with the less 1 
fined trades, and the idea of its position is best given by 
taste displayed in everything connected with it. Simplici 
and lack of symmetry will generally achieve our aim. 

It will be obvious that the more people that are familie 
ised with a name, and connect a certain form of t. 
name inseparably with it the better for the business. F 
this reason the line block should always be used for # 
advertisements, as being different from and more strikir 
than names set in ordinary caps. It is astonishing how 
signature block stands out and catches the eye amongst 
page of letterpress, as a look at the newspaper will proy 


PORTRAITURE—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Frederick Hollyer’s Exhibition of Portraiture at his studios, 9, Pembroke Square, Kensington, W., remains open until November 5 


Iv is not too much to say that this highly interesting show of 
work is in one respect unique. It gives, in photographic 
medium, portraits of men and women that in the ordinary 
way do not hang side by side on an exhibition wall. It most 
resembles the National Portrait Gallery in its make up; only 
there technical excellence is not the prime consideration, whilst 
at 9, Pembroke Square the technical aspect is, like Cvsar’s 
wife, above suspicion. From Geoffrey Chaucer to Mr. John L. 
Sargent, R.A., is a far cry; but that wide historic range is 
the very thing that makes the exhibition so positively moving 
in its interest. To a literary man, it must be a perfect feast ; 
to the archeologist a mine of wealth. 


The Mantle of the Mezzotinter. 


Of course, it is quite unnecessary to say that this harvest 
of faces, gathered from fields through which Time long since 
left his footprints, is made possible by Mr. Hollyer’s life-long 
work of reproducing the portraiture of past ages. He has 


stepped in where the mezzotinter stepped out; and although 
it would be idle to affirm that a platinum or carbon print, 
however beautiful, can rival the best work of the mezzotinter’s 
art, yet in one respect it may be thought preferable as a 


reproduction, namely, in that the photograph is a facsimi 
in the matter of details, markings, and even of blemishes, | 
they inherent or acquired. The mezzotinter re-drew, and ° 
that process opened the door for all kinds of variation fro 
the original, which to-day must necessarily discount his recor 
as reliable documents. But on the score of beauty merely 
is fair to say that Mr. Hollyer’s prints, leaving the peculiz 
velvety quality of the mezzotint out of account, are as covetab 
as the costly reproductions of a century ago. And they co 
but a few shillings apiece! 


Old Masters. 


The exhibition is admirably arranged in the cosy room 
of the old Kensington house, where father and son cam 
forward their delightful occupations. A chronological ord 
is approximately preserved, and by the guidance of this tl 
progress of portrait painting through the ages is most instru 
tively marked for the visitor. The poet Chaucer leads off, am 
fitly introduces a company of Italian gentlemen, just as | 
did six centuries ago in his writings. Ironically enougl 
however, Savonarola comes next—Time is a leveller, and M 
Hollyer here lends a hand. There are naturally sever 
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ings of the National Gallery, such as that lovable old 
me by Bellini, and Sarto’s portrait of himself. Next we 
je upon the Holbein drawings at Windsor, those stupendous 
‘mens of draughtsmanship, at once “nervous” and dead 
, An amateur photographer once asserted in the Press that 
ein and Direr could not draw! Next are three by 
lasquez, for whose supremacy in tone values the reduction 
monotone by photography affords an enduring testimony. 
the four Vandykes, there are no works more delightfully 
rial in the gallery. Every photographer in the kingdom 
d buy copies of these two graceful and accomplished 
iraits, and hang them, suitably framed, in his studio (not 
the reception room), as ideals in his craft. That palpitating 
mph of Rubens, the “Chapeau de Poile” is perhaps a 
ight too silvery in effect to render the strong colour scheme 
fie original; but there is no loss of the fascinating charm 
ull-blooded lady exerts, in whose breast abandon 
ms to strive with propriety. 

Old Friends. 


akespeare, John Knox, Isaac Walton, Bunyan, Milton, 
mvell, Pepys, looking like a boy, and Cowley, looking like 
il, with Waller between them, looking like a roué—truly 
iodly company. We follow the flight of ages, and find Lord 
serfield, Smollett, Swift and his “Stella,” Pope, and 
me, the latter a particularly rich print, because it happens 
be from a mezzotint after Reynolds. Three portraits of 
; Siddons are here, by Beechey, Lawrence, and another; 
strangely enough, neither Gainsborough’s nor Reynolds's. 
meat Madame de Pompadour, by Boucher, is more 
sistible in the little version here than it is in the original, 
me the hard blue of the dress and the general coldness 
wlour are distinctly unsympathetic. But it is a fact that 
loduction by photography is the making of many an old 
tar (Peccavi!) Two of Johnson and one of Goldsmith 
Oswell this lengthy line of notables, which includes artists, 
men, court beauties, and kings, besides the men of 
as. The latter, however, far outnumber the others, and 
gain increased value from the fact that they appear 
eral versions according to different artists. To enumerate 
m would be simply to write a list of famous names. They 
ble their interest for the photographer when they occur 
lear our own times as to fall into the period of the 


photographic era. 


We then see how the camera tells, not as a 


reproductive but as a creative agent. 


Where the Camera Scores. 


In the case of John Ruskin, we get from Mr. Hollyer a far 


stronger physiognomy than the painters have given. 
a profile 
leads the eye down to the sensitive hands. 
belongs, o 
snarl in 

former voluminous writer of rhapsodical elegancies. 
portrait of himself in 
National Gallery 
suffer, as 


He shows 
bold and grand, with a fine sweep of beard that 
This leonine head 
course, to Ruskin’s last days, when an occasional 
a newspaper was all that the world knew of the 
Watts’s 
he prime of life should be placed in the 
amongst the great Italians; it would not 


the reproduction here reminds us; but it is the 


Watts of Mr. Hollyer’s front view which gives intimately the 


painter-prophet that the world reveres. 


Similarly, the photo- 


grapher scores with George Meredith, Hollyer’s well-known 
profile of whom is infinitely to be preferred as a likeness of 


the 


actual 


man to the picture by Watts himself, which is 


but a fine dream of Meredith. 


Getting near to the 
series of Tennyson and 


end of the exhibition, and leaving the 
Carlyle, which is of absorbing interest, 


we come to the present generation with Leighton, Browning, 


Morris, Rossetti, and others of the same standing. 


Professor 


Huxley and Charles Darwin are among them. 

Being invited to ascend a staircase, I found there another 
assemblage of celebrities, among whom was my old friend 
Fredk. H. Evans, disporting in the company of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell and the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 


A Good Idea. 


It has recently been suggested that the National Portrait 


Gallery should augmen 
acquiring photographs of this kind. 
mooted. 
ances as Mr. Hollyer 
the promoters of a galler 


its records and fill up its gaps by 
Never was a better idea 
a widely embracing circle of acquaint- 
should be an inexhaustible mine to 
of portraits. In many respects 


A man of such 


the photographic portrait is a truer document than the painted 


one, and Mr. Hollyer has scores of portfolios of them. 


When 


he chooses to take his well-earned rest from his long labours, 


his son is there, 
the work alone in the 


artistic and energetic, ready to carry on 
path of well-proved traditions, 
F. ©. Trunny. 


FOREIGN NOTES 


AND NEWS. 


Reversed Negatives. 

Aaa strongly recommends, in the current number of the 
ilographische Korrespondenz,” the following method of making 
sed negatives :—A well-cleaned sheet of glass should be rubbed 
with a 0.5 per cent. solution of silicate of potash and then coated 
ba 2 per cent. solution of gelatine, preferably hard collotype 
me, aad dried. It should then. be sensitised in a 2 per cent. solu- 
of ammonium bichromate and dried. It is then to 

ae oe negative, the duration of exposure 
Watine pa aa a photometer, in-which should be used a strip 
Bic shoot . i ae in the above bath. etter exposure 
a e well washed in running water till the film is free 

; t, and’ to remove the reduced chromium salt it can. be 
ute acid sulphite solution or a 2 per cent. 
ite of potash. The plate should then be 
n 4 solution of platinschwarz M, a dye made by Meister, 
Brining. This dye only stains the unhardened gelatine 
eae poe obtained, which is absolutely free from 
Bn workers oe sales be particularly useful for collotype and 
ee a eae! be used the result. will, of course, 
ene and as bright and dark blue, green, and brown 
almable, this process will be a welcome method for 


ng lanter: sli p E zi 
on ™ slides, for the latter, possessing no grain, show very 
the screen, 


metabisulp 
etsed j 


Bs 
2 


Filtration of Colloids. 


Since recent researches, notably those of Steintopf and Szigmondy, 


he inventors of 


he “ultramicroscope,” have taught us that colloidal 


ai 


t 

solutions are of the nature of suspension of particles—ultramicroscopic 
in size—in a non-colloidal fluid, it appeared reasonable to conceive 
that filtering media might be found that would strain off these exceed- 
ingly minute particles from the fluid in which they floated, or rather 


some of them, so as to 
according to the 
The task of constructing such filters 


ractionate the colloids into different portions 
several degrees of fineness of the filters employed. 
has been taken in hand by Dr. 


Bechhold, of Frankfort-on-Main, with a considerable measure of 


success. : 
“British and Colonial 
impregnated with jellies of several 
submitting the colloidal fluids to a 


he report of the Stuttgart Conference, in the 
Druggist,” using paper and other tissues 
degrees of concentration, and 
pressure of 0.2 to 0.4 atmosphere, 


According to 


he has effected separations of various kinds, both inorganic and 


organic colloids being tested; of the 

ferric hydrate are mentioned. : 

moglobin—the filtrate being free from albumenoid—globulin has 
to) 5 


hee 


been separated from the sodium chloride which dissolved it. 
arly significant is the behaviour of 


cul 


ormer, arsenious sulphide and 
He has concentrated albumin and 


Parti- 
ferments and toxins under the 


new filtering test; while ordinary albuminoid bodies proved to be 
tolerably “indifferent ” towards the 
not interact, the toxins and fermen 


filtering medium—i.e., they did 
s showed a tendency to combine 
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or “dye” it, this expression being 


employed to denote a process 
of fixing akin to th 


at of a dye upon a fabric but without colour; hence 
he calls toxins and ferments “colourless dyestuffs.” The author 
emphasises the importance of the new principle to the investigation 
of the sizes of colloidal particles, and there are numerous problems 
in biological and medical chemistry to the resolution of which it 
should render valuable aid. 


Heeping Emulsions in Jelly Form. 

Dr. Homolka summarises the various methods of keeping emulsions 
in jelly form, and states that. far preferable to any is the use of 
pure benzole. The melted emulsion should be poured into a large 
stoppered bottle or vessel, and placed in ice so as to set it quickly, 
and stirred so as to prevent the bromide settling out. When 
thoroughly hard, a thin film of pure benzole should be poured on 
the top of the emulsion and the yessel closed an placed in an ice 
chest. When required for use the benzole should be poured off, and 
the last traces allowed to spontaneously evaporate, and then the 
emulsion melted, as usual. Dr. Homolka states that he has kept even 
extremely rapid emulsions by this method. 


The Lippmann Process. 

Dr. Lehmann, in Eder’s “Jahrbuch,” states that all processes 
hitherto given for sensitising the emulsion for this process are based 
on an accurate proportion of the dyes, so that without a filter com- 
pound colours could be correctly rendered. Abandoning this method, 
the dyes are added in such quantities that each exerts its maximum 
action, and Dr, Lehmann uses a compensating filter, which enables 


ali colours and even pure whites to be obtained. For the filter three 
stock solutions are required :— 


1. Cyanine 0.4 gms. 
Alcohol .... 200 ces. 
To be dissolved cold. 
2. Erythrosine 0.4 gms. 
Alcohol 200 ccs. 
To be dissolved cold. 
C6 NIXON GG: so .Bodoaconctiosatooseboen . 0.4 gms, 
Hot distilled water 10 ces. 
When dissolved add: 
Alcohol coe tlIS)0) Ga, 
Ammonia, sp. gr. 0.91 ... ee 3 drops. 


To make the filter, stock solutions Nos. 1 and 2 must be diluted 
with 30 parts of water or alcohol. The actual filter which is used 
in 5 mm. width is: 
No. I solution (1:30) .. 
No. 2 solution (1:30) . 
No. 3 solution undiluted ... 1 part. 
Alcohol or water «» 1} parts 
This solution must be kept in the dark, as the cyanine bleaches 
in light. A useful substitute for the cyanine has not yet been found, 
though the following filter is the nearest: — 


25 parts. 
5 parts. 


Methyl violet (1 : 15000) 0.6 
Erythrosine (1 :15000) 2.5 
Aesculine (1 : 500) 1.0 
SACO ONG om eee cce sesh nuke aeent cs tensa ites ie eee 7.0 


The above is a brief extract from a book, Beitrige zur Theorie und 
Praxis der direkten Farben-Photographie mittels stehender Wellen 
nach Lippmann’s Verfahren,” by Dr. Lehmann, which is shortly 
to be publisned. 


The Young-Helmholtz Theory and Three- 
Colour Photography, 

Dr. Pfaundler, of Graz, in order to explain the above theory, 
compares the seven spectrum colours to seven bells, and gives them 
various numerical values, and shows by tables that the sum of the 
sounds caused by ringing the bells in sets of three may be likened 
to the fundamental colour sensations, red, green, and blue-violet. He 
states that A. Kénig has proved that the eye can recognise about 
160 tints in the spectrum, and as the diameter of the smallest sensi- 
tive surface of the retina is 0.004 mm., it is impossible that 160 nerve 
fibrils can be fastened to such a small area, and therefore the division 
of these tints into several groups of different strengths is the most 
satisfactory and economical solution of the problem. The author 


concludes by stating that a study of the curves of KGnig and Deterici 
are of extreme importance in colour photography, and it is only by 
obtaining plates or filters which shall have similar overlapping curves 
that a reproduction of compound colours true to nature can be 
obtained. 


A Simple Photometer. 

Dr. Stolze suggests the use of two right-angled prisms cd 
cfg, fastened to a thin sheet of opal glass. Assuming th 
sources to be at @ and b, the prisms have only to be shifted 
right or left till the illumination is even, and then measure 4] 


Sig. 1. 


tances, a c and & c, then the intensities of the lights will 
ac: bc2, This arrangement can obviously also be used to co 
the actinic power of the two lights. 


Silver Phosphate Print-out Emulsions. 


Professor Valenta gives the following method of making the a 


Raw collodion (3 to 3.5 per cent.) . 1.500 ces, 
Phosphoric acid (20 per cent.) . 20 ces. 
Citric acid 60 ces. 
Alcohol 0 100 ces. 


Dissolve the acids in the alcohol and add to the collodion. 
add : 
Silver nitrate, powdered 
Liq. ammonia 
Warm alcohol 


. 60-80 gms, 
q.s. 
me ... 260 Cess 
The ammonia should be added gradually to the powdered 1 
till a perfectly clear solution is obtained, and then the alcohol a 

to the emulsion after this addition should be added : 

Ether 250 ces. 
the whole filtered through cotton wool and then 

Glycerine . 10 ces. 

Alcohol ei 10 ces. 
added. This gives brilliant prints, which can be either printed 
out and toned in the usual way or else faintly printed and deve 
with an acid metol developer. The tones obtained by the 
process are rich brownish blacks, with pure whites. 


Developing Platinotypes. 


Dr. Jacoby states that the following developer wil 
blacks with absolutely pure whites on ordinary black 
type paper :— 

Potassium oxalate 
Zine oxalate 


Water ..... sooaodondepade 11,000 par 

Heat to 77 deg. Fahr. If the colour obtained is too warn 
zinc oxalate should be used. To obtain sepia tones, he recom 
the use of ammonium monophosphate, NH,, H,, PO,, witha 
cupric sulphate. 


give 
one pl 


a 


250 parts. 
100 parts. 


ah 


a 


Potassium oxalate 200 parts. 
Ammonium monophosphate 50 parts. 
Cupric sulphate 2 parts 


Water dootoaon tL ACO) parts. 
The prints should remain in this developer at least fiye minu 


A New High-light Reducer. 


Dr. Liippo-Cramer states that a mixture— 

Nitric avid 50 ces. 

Water coos G0) OS, 

Ammonium sulphocyanide 20 p.c. sol. 20 ces. 
—will reduce the high lights of a negative exactly in the sam¢ 
as ammonium persulphate. The action is rather slow, and 
advisable to immerse the negative before treatment in a 2 per 
solution of chrome alum and dry. On the other hand, he | 
that a mixture of a 5 per cent. acidulated solution of amm¢ 
persulphate with 2 per cent. solution of ammonium sulphocyanid 
like Farmer’s reducer, and attacks the shadows first. 


Coloured WUluminants for Three-Colour We 


W. Gamble states, in Eder’s “Jahrbuch,” that the expost 
considerably reduced if an original be illuminated with the nect 
coloured light instead of using filters, and that he has devise 
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natented an electric lamp, in which are two carbons, which can be 
pat 


an the other the ordinary violet of the enclosed are. So far he 
jas not been able to obtain green illumination, though there should 
he no difficulty in ‘this, considering the number of chemicals which 


ernately brought into play. The one gives an orange red light | 


gi 


ve green lights. The exposure with the oramze red carbons is 


50 per cent. less than that of the open or enclosed ordinary carbons. 
The lamp is constructed by Penrose and Co.. The author disclaims 
any originality in the idea, and states that Warnerke recommended 
coloured illumination many years ago, in a paper before the R.P.S. 


iv the articles entitled “Development with the Alkaline Car- 
bonates,” which appeared in the numbers of this Journat for 
August 3 and 21 and September 28, 1894, I gave some account of the 
ordinary carbonate developers in every-day use, and attempted at 
the same time, from data obtained experimentally, to classify these 
according to their properties, with the object of exhibiting the special 
character of each. 
Among the developers which thus received attention, particular 
mference was made to the pyrogallol-ammonium sesquicarbonate 
tath, a re-agent which, as I showed in my summary of results by a 
comparison of its merits and defects with those of the other carbonate 
laths described, was found to possess qualities of a high order and 
of no little practical importance and utility. Having afterwards 
made a careful and special study of the properties of the developer 
in question, 1 gave a full account of my investigations. in 
Volume XLII. of the JourNAL, in the numbers for March 1 and May 
band 10, 1895. These latter papers, in view of the facts elicited, 
tracted a considerable amount of notice, and gave rise to an 
interesting discussion, in which the late Mr. W. B. Bolton and other 
kading photographic authorities took part. 
In the autumn of the same year I made some further experimen 
with this developer, these having been undertaken chiefly with th 
ject of finding a means of improving the keeping qualities of th 
e 
b 


© o® 


uous solution of the ammonium salt. Whilst so engaged, the id 
uggested itself to me that the stability of the developer might 
creased by substituting for the simple sesquicarbonate a dou 
rbonate containing tle same base in the form of one of its numerous 
mpounds with the heavy metals. I decided then and thereupon 
test whether such was the case, and accordingly selected the double 
wbonate of copper and ammonium as a suitable salt for the 
eliminary triat. 
A slight difficulty of a practical nature here, however, interposed 
If. In order to prepare the double carbonate, copper carbonate 
ust first be obtained. But the so-called carbonate, as usual y 
tepared—by precipitation—is, as is well known, not the pure salt, 
it a mixture of carbonate and hydrate in variable proportions. 
tead, therefore, of attempting to prepare the double salt by 
iecipitating the copper in this dubious form, and dissolving the 
tixture of compounds in a solution of the sesquicarbonate, I thought 
b better to avail myself of a valuable property which that re-agent, 
virtue of its acidific character, possesses, viz., of acting as a solvent 
i metallic bases. 
Ammonium sesquicarbonate, as I may remind my readers, possesses 
chemical constitution expressed by the formula (NH,),H.(CO;), 
me however, the salt is dissolved in water, it is decomposed, and 


nverted into two new compounds, viz., the neutral carbonate 
H,),00,, and the hydrogen carbonate, NHj;HCO,. 
The change which the sesquicarbonate undergoes on solution is 
Presented by the chemical equation here given :— 

(NH,),H,(CO,), +aq.=(NH,),CO,+2NH,HCO, + aq. 
T @ hydrogen carbonate thus produced possesses properties of an 
id character, and is found, among other things, to dissolve metallic 
ides and hydrates, there being formed in every such case a double 
thonate of ammonium and the particular metal employed. 
Tn order to prepare my stock developing solution of the double 
et of ammonium and copper I dissolved, in the first place, 51 
: of crystallised ammonium sesquicarbonate in four fluid ounces 


Water, 


I then added to the solution thus obtained 40 grains of 
the two aside to digest 
which time the contents 
reely exposed to the air. 


me cupric oxide, and, after stirring, se 
“ for a week, during the whole of 
ithe flask containing the mixture were 


Tr 


standing, a rich, deep blue colour. 
filtered off the blue solution from the black insoluble residue. 


la 


DOUBLE CARBONATES' AS DEVELOPERS. 


he clear, colourless supernatant liquor gradually assumed, ow 
At the expiry of the week I 
The 
tter, after washing and drying, was found to weigh exactly 32 


grains. Hight grains of cupric oxide had, therefore, been dissolved 


by the ammoniacal solution. 


The formula o. the stock developer as. 


prepared by this process was thus :— 


Ammonium sesquicarbonate 
Cupric oxide .. 
Water 
This stock solution was made up 


12.75 grains. 
2 grains. 
a 1 fluid ounce. 
for use during the week Septem- 


ber 11 to 18, 1895. 


For the purpose of testing the developing properties of the copper 


bath, IT exposed, a few days afterwards, during bright sunshine at 


m 


id-day, a slow gelatino-bromide plate on a landscape subject, the 


stop used on the occasion being //14, and the exposure given, four 


se 


conds. To develop, I prepared a second aqueous solution of 


ammonium sesquicarbonate of the strength of 12.75 grains per fluid 


ounce. 


To this I then added an equal volume of the stock copper- 


ammonium carbonate solution, and to each fluid ounce of the mixed 


so 
br 


ment. 
the image 


vi 


of 


lutions 2.25 grains of pyrogallol an 
‘omide, 

The plate exposed as above was immersed in the bath for develop- 
After nine minutes had elapsed the first faint outlines of 
began to appear, these being visible when the film was 
transmitted light. The subsequent growth in density 


half a grain of potassium 


ewed by 


“was very tardy and gradual on account of the abnormally slow action 


the copper solution, and it was not, indeed, actually until seventy 


minutes had elapsed from the start of the developing operations that 


the image 


re 


the picture 


had acquired a degree of vigour sufficient to justify the 
he plate from the bath. After a brief washing in water, 
was transferred to the usual thiosulphate bath, from 


moval of 


which, on the completion of fixing, it was removed to the washing 


trough. 


excellence, and in certain respects 
unique. 


The finished negative so produced was of striking beauty and 
presented an appearance altogether 
The colour of the image was an orange-pink of singular 


brilliancy and richness, resembling in its lighter shades the hue of 
pure burnished copper, or that of the freshly-prepared suboxide of 


th 
ab 


the developer was of the utmost 


e same metal, and inclining in its darker tints towards an agree-. 
e ferruginous or ochre red. The gradation of tone obtained with 
elicacy, whilst the density of the 


image, alike in its highest lights and in the deepest shadows of the 


su 


uncommon sharpness of focus, w. 


or 


bu 
re) 


already used were exposed on 


an 


de 


ammonium carbonate solution. 
resulting image exhibit the pecu 


is) 


ject, was as nearly perfect as could well be imagined. 

A very interesting optical peculiarity of the picture was its: 
ich was such that the minutest 
ails, and even those lying in different planes, were reproduced 


with a microscopic fidelity of effect truly remarkable. The image, 


point of fact, much resembled in its pictorial qualities the best 


class of work produced by means of the wet-plate collodion process, 
and bore little or no likeness to a gelatino-bromide negative of the 


inary type 
In the course of further experiment it was conclusively shown 


that this variation in the appearance of the image must be attri- 


ed to the chemical action of the copper solution. With the view 
settling this point, several dry-plates from the same batch as that 
he same subject under like physica! 
.d optical conditions. These were then treated in a pyrogallol’ 
veloper in which dilute ammonia was substituted for the copper- 
In no case, it was found, did the 
iar qualities of tone and focus which 
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characterised the negative obtained in the manner above described. 
On closely examining the film of the latter, directly after the removal 
of the plate from the copper-bath, it had been noticed that throug - 
the action of the developer the pores of the gelatine had undergone 
contraction, the change being rendered apparent by a marked 
increase in the smoothness and tenacity of the colloid surface. An 
important practical consequence of this change of physical state 
was that the film was found to have acquired a degree of toughness 
so considerable as to permit of the process of washing lbefore and 
after fixing being carried out without the usual risk of frilling or 
abrasion. It seems exceedingly likely, also, that to this contraction 
produced by the action of the copper bath on the gelatine vehicle 
should be assigned the special sharpness of focus to which I 
have above referred as such a noticeable feature of the finished 
negative. 

Several prints on gelatino-chloride paper were afterwards taken 
from the negative, which were greatly admired for their unusual 
delicacy and softness of effect. The printing of these, on account 
of the pronounced non-actinic qualities of the image, was a somewhat 
lengthy and tedious operation. 

The success of the experiment with the copper-ammonium carbonate 
bath was regarded as specially interesting and important, as serving 
to demonstrate the practicability, and, under certain conditions, 
desirability, of employing a solution of a double carbonate as a 
substitute for the ordinary carbonate bath in development. It was 
thought advantageous, therefore, to investigate the matter further, 
and, in particular, to experiment with the object of finding whether 
other salts of the double carbonate class were suitable for use in 
this description of photographic work. It was not, however, until 
the month of August, 1905, that the proposed inquiry was proceeded 
with. 

Of the various double carbonates then examined a considerable 
number were rejected as unsuitable for developing purposes. The 
majority of these were compounds regarded as objectionable only 
on the score of their insolubility or very limited solubility in water. 
Of the remainder, several were deemed unfit for use as developers 
by reason of the fact that their aqueous solutions were found to be 
precipitated on the addition of pyrogallol, whilst a third class of 
these salts—of which argentic-ammonium carbonate may be cited as 
an instance—could not be employed in the manner proposed, owing 
to their deleterious action on the gelatine film. 

The carbonates finally selected—excluding, however, from the 
present enumeration copper-ammonium carbonate, which was also 
included in the list of serviceable photographic re-agents—were five 
in number, viz., those of cobalt-ammonium, nickel-ammonium, zinc- 
ammonium, magnesium-ammonium, and uranium-ammonium. 

These compounds were prepared for experimental purposes by 
precipitating by the addition of a suitable carbonate, aqueous solu- 
tions of salts of the respective metals required, washing the in- 
soluble carbonates sc obtained, and thereafter dissolving the pre- 
cipitates in a solution of ammonium sesquicarbonate. 

For tke preparation of the cobalt-ammonium carbonate developing 
bath, thirty minims of a saturated aqueous solution of cobaltous 
nitrate were diluted with three or four times their own volume of 
water. A solution of sodium carbonate was next made up of the 
strength of 100 grains of the common crystallised salt 
(Naz CO; 10H,0) to each fiuid ounce of water. Part of this solu- 
tion was then added gradually to the first, the addition ‘being carried 
a little beyond the stage at which the last of the cobalt was seen to 
be precipitated in the form of carbonate. The curdy violet pre- 
cipitate so obtained was allowed to settle, after which it was 
thoroughly washed by decantation. in repeated changes of water. 
The washing having been completed and the bulk of the residual 
water withdrawn by means of a syphon, three fluid ounces of an 
aqueous solution of ammonium sesquicarbonate of the strength of 
12.5 grains of the crystallised salt per ounce were added to the flask 
containing the moist precipitate. The contents of the flask were 
well shaken at intervals during the next forty-eight hours, the result 
being that about two-thirds of the precipitate were dissolved, and a 
fine crimson solution of the double carbonate was produced. The 
undissolved portion of the precipitate was allowed to digest in this 
solution for five months. An additional ounce of the ammonium 
sesquicarbonate solution was then added, the addition being made 
a few days before the bath was employed for development, and the 


flask was again well shaken and set aside. When the bath wa 
required for use the insoluble matter that still remained after th 
second digestion was removed by filtration. 

The nickel-ammonium carbonate bath was prepared in the follow 
ing manner. Ten grains of hydrated nickel sulphate (NiSO, .7H,0 
having been dissolved in water, sodium carbonate solution was, a 
before, added in slight excess to effect the precipitation of the metal 
The vessel was then allowed to stand for a few hours until the pal 
green precipitate formed had completely subsided, after which th 
soluble products of the decomposition were withdrawn by decanta 
tion, and washing was proceeded with until the last trace o 
these impurities had been removed. The water was then draine 
off, and a solution of ammonium-sesquicarbonate (37.5 grains of th 
salt in two fluid ounces of water) was added to act as a solvent o 
he nickel compound. On shaking the flask, nearly all the precipitat 
dissolved, there being formed a rich blue-green solution of th 
double-salt. 
A few drops of the green liquid were withdrawn and tested witl 
an alcoholic solution of pyrogallol. <A precipitate was instanth 
formed, of an intense purple-black colour. On adding thereto « 
ittle of an aqueous solution of sodium sulphite, the precipitate wai 
dissolved and a solution of a dirty-grey colour was obtained. 

In view of the facts just mentioned, there appeared a necessity 
‘or the addition of sodium sulphite to the stock nickel bath in orde 
o prevent the formation of a precipitate during the operations o 
development, and 75 grains of the crystallised salt were accordingly 
dissolved in one fluid ounce of water, and added to the stocl 
developer a few days before this was required for use. 

To prepare the zinc-ammonium carbonate bath, 50 grains o 
chloride of zinc were dissolved in half an ounce of water, and thi 
zinc was duly precipitated in the form of basic carbonate, a solutio1 
of sodium carbonate being again employed to effect the decomposi 
tion. The white flocculent precipitate which resulted was washec 
by decantation in the usual way, and after the removal of the bull 
of the water was treated with an aqueous solution of ammoniun 
sesquicarbonate of the strength of 12.5 grains per fluid ounce. The 
flask was well shaken and set aside to digest. When five months hac 
elapsed, and immediately before the bath was required for develop 
ment, the contents were filtered to remove from the saturatec 
solution the undissolved residue of basic carbonate that stil 
remained. 

In making up the magnesium-ammonium bath a different system 
of procedure was adopted. Eighteen grains of hydrated magnesium 
sulphate (Mg. SO, .7H30) were dissolved in water, and from the 
solution thus obtained the magnesium was then precipitated in the 
form of hydrate by the addition of an excess of strong ammonia. 
The precipitate was washed by decantation as usual, after which it 
was dissolved iby the aid of a gentle heat in a weak solution of citric 
acid made up to the volume of one fluid ounce and containing 15 grains 
of the crystallised acid. After cooling, 25 grains of ammonium- 
sesquicarbonate, previously dissolved in one ounce of water, were 
added to the newly-formed solution. A slight effervescence 
ensued, which was due to the partial decomposition of the car- 
bonate by a small residue of acid that had hitherto escaped 
neutralisation. 

The last of these stock developers, the uranium-ammonium c¢at- 
bonate bath, was made up for use by adding gradually to a concen- 
trated solution of uranium nitrate, containing 7 grains of the 
crystallised salt, two fluid ounces of an aqueous solution of 
ammonium-sesquicarbonate of the usual strength. As the yellow 
precipitate that was formed on the addition of the carbonate speedily 
re-dissolved, the double salt could not be purified by decantation and 
subsequent washing in the ordinary way. The bath, accordingly, 
as prepared for use, contained as a by-product a considerable per- 
centage of ammonium nitrate, a constituent which, however, as will 
hereafter be shown, did not appear to impair its developing pro- 
perties in any marked degree. 

For restraining purposes, eight grains of potassium bromide were 
dissolved in an ounce of water, and this stock solution, which was 
added, usually, in one-grain doses to the developer, was employed as 
circumstances demanded. 

A concentrated stock solution of pyrogallol in alcohol and glycerine 
was used in the developing operations. Of these I propose to give 
a particular account in my next paper. Marraew WILSON. 
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THE MERCURY-VAPOUR- LAMP. 


Iv the current number of the “Journal of the Franklin Institute” 
there appears a fairly exhaustive paper, by Dr. Weintraub, on the 
mercury arc, from which the following notes are extracted. 

The structure of the mercury arc shows a positive column pro- 
ceeding from the anode and a relatively dark cathode space exactly 
as seen in any Geisler tube; there is also a cathode spot which is 
always in irregular motion over the face of the cathode. If the 
mercury vapour pressure gets above certain value the positive 
column does fill the entire section of the tube, but concentrates itself 
in the middle, and is surrounded by a space of relatively equal 
luminosity. 
The formation of the arc in the vapours of other metals 
potassium, sodium, lithium bismuth, lead, zinc, cadmium, and their 
alloys, and as amalgams has not, unfortunately, lead to any satis- 
factory results, as the amount of light is small and the efficiency 
small. The methods attempted for improving the qua ity of the 
ight were as follows :—(a) The use of ordinary incandescent lamps 
in series with the mercury arc. The General Electric Company, 
J.8.4., has developed the so-called orthockhromatic mercury arc 
amp, in which a number of incandescent lamps in multiple are 
placed in series with the mercury arc, the incandescent lamps 
urming at a normal efficiency. The whole is enclosed in a holo- 
ane globe, which serves the purpose of blending the two lights of 
iferent colours. This system has, of course, a lower efficiency 
an the mercury arc alone, and also leads to somewhat larger units. 
() The use of amalgams of the alkali metals and of the metals of 
the alkali earths.—By adding metals like ‘potassium, sodium, 
ithium, calcium, etc., to the mercury, the spectrum of the arc can 
e changed. The practical application for the purpose of improving 
e colour of the mercury arc meets, however, with considerable 
difficulties and disadvantages of which I mention the attack on the 
glass by the alkali metals, the lowering of the efficiency, etc. 

(c) Use of fluorescent bodies which have the property of trans- 
forming the violet and green rays into those nearer the red end of 
e spectrum.—Unfortunately none of the substances known possess 


» such as 


GS 


a 


this property in a degree sufficient for practical purposes; also this 
transformation is very wasteful. 

(d) Change of the nature of the discharge through the mercury 
vapours.—The spectrum of the light emitted by the discharge 
through vapours or gasses depends on the nature of the discharge. 
Work in this direction for the purpose of improving the colour of 
the mercury arc has given promising results. One of the experi- 
ments, showing the essentials of the phenomenon, is illustrated in 
the sketch. 


T is a transformer of not too small a capacity, C’ condensers, h a 
small inductance; AB is a direct current are which supplies ionised 
vapour, this ionised vapour filling the space between the two other 
electrodes, H and ). Under proper conditions the discharge of the 
condenser between the electrodes H and D has a spectrum rich in 
red rays, the arc HD giving a brilliant white light. 


MR. J. T. SANDELL— AN APPEAL. 


Since the appearance of the list of donations last week the follow- 
ing has been sent to us in response to the appeal of Messrs. T. K. 
Grant and J. B. B. Wellington -— 


SeStencl 
ede, Walls. ..sss.c-ceasceneecrssee tooo eee seen ie) 
We (Ch TRO NERO a ccoccoscnredesoncsanccospssoacnesoesonnbone 10 6 

The following sums have also been subscribed :— 

£ s. da 
J. T. Chapman .... Lok Wy 
W. Hughes os eee hg) 
Croydon Camera Club (Ist donation per W. H. 

Smith, President) aco HMO 
CoM Niemen arcste 110 
8S. H. Wratten .... i ik © 
F.C. L. Wratten ae 5 5 0 
Devonport Camera Club (per A. J. Catford).. Lt © 
Sir J. W. Swan... 5 5 0 
W. A. Vinden . 100 
Amount already acknowledged ..........cssereeroeeeee 75 14 6 

Total 6 
The response from the two photographic societies named above 


Yepresents, we understand, the interest at present shown by the 
three or four hundred societies in the kingdom, VGH ENN of 
whom have been indebted to Mr. Sandell for demonstrations. We 


hope that the example of Croydon and Devonport will not be dis- 
Tegarded by the majority of associations in the country. Many no 
doubt will be influenced by the action of the larger bodies in 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh. We hope this reminder of the appeal already made by Mr. 
T. K. Grant will meet the eyes of the officers in these centres. 


THE SOCIETY OF COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


The Committee appointed by the preliminary meeting of the above 
Society held on the 16th inst., have drawn up the following code of 
rules and working propaganda, which will be placed before a General 
Meeting of Members for confirmation, on November 14th. 


RULEs. 


(1) Title—The Society shall be called “The Society of Colour 
Photographers.” 

(2) Objects.—The objects of the Society shall be to further the 
progress of Colour Photography. 

(3) Membership.—All interested in Colour Photography are eligible 
for Membership. 

(4) Nomination.—Ladies and Gentlemen may be admitted to 
Membership on the nomination of a Member, or upon their own 
application. . The Committee shall decide any question as to 
eligibility. 

(5) Subscription.—The subscription shall be 5s. per annum, payable 
on admission. Subsequent subscriptions shall be payable in advance 
on the 1st of January in each year. The subscriptions of Members 
joining after October 1st shall be considered as paid up for the 
following year. 

No Member shall be entitled to any of the privileges of Member- 
ship if their subscription shall be three months in arrear. - 

(6) Méetings.—Ordinary meetings shall be held from time to time, 
fourteen days’ notice of which shall be given by the Hon. Secretary. 
The Committee may call extraordinary meetings as they may think 
advisable. At each Annual General Meeting, which shall be held in 
October in each year, a balance sheet shall be presented, and Officers 
elected, and any other business that may require the decision of a 
General Meeting. Special General Meetings shall be called within 
fourteen days of the receipt by the Hon. Secretary of a requisition 
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signed by five Members, stating the purpose of the Meeting, and no 
subject shall be discussed thereat but for which the Meeting was 
called. 

(7) Alteration of Rules.—Alterations of the rules of the Society 
shall only be made at the Annual General Meeting or a Special 
General Meeting. The alterations proposed shall be stated in the 
notice convening the Meeing. 

(8) Officers.—The Officers of the Society shall be a Committee of 
jour Members, a Treasurer and Secretary. The Officers shall retire 
annually, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

(9) Books of Accownts.—Proper books of accounts shall be kept by 
the Treasurer, and a book of minutes shall be kept by the Hon. 
Secretary. 

(10) The payment of a subscription by a member shall be taken as 
indicating acquiescence in these rules. 

The Activities of the Society are :— 

(a) The mutual interchange of ideas and experiences in Colour 
Photography by means of a circulating portfolio of specimens and 
MSS., which shall include questions and replies. This portfolio shall 
be circulated every three months, and shall not be retained by any 
member longer than five days. 

(b) To obtain for members assistance by correspondence from more 
experienced workers, through the medium of the Hon. Secretary. 

(c) To hold an Annual Exhibition in London open to members and 
non-members, at the time of the General Meeting. 

(2) To form a permanent collection of Specimens, Apparatus, etc. 

A most cordial invitation to join the Society lis extended to all 
who are interested in the advancement of Colour Photography ; 
membership is not confined to practical workers. Nomination forms 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Henry J. Comley, 
Surrey House, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


Cee EEE Aan 


THE TRAILL-TAYLOR LECTURE. 

‘On Tuesday evening last, under the auspices of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, at the New Gallery, the nmth Traill-Taylor memorial 
lecture, “Photography in the Work of the Greenwich Observatory,” 
by E. Walter Maunder, was delivered. Sir H. Trueman Wood, in 
taking the chair, said that he did so only by reason of the 
unfortunate illness of the President of the Royal Photographic Society, 
General Waterhouse. Mr. Maunder said he had been a member of 
the staff of the Greenwich Observatory for a third of a century, and, 
being able to speak of certain features of the work done there from 
inside experience, he hoped to interest his audience—as he was 
certain that Mr. Traill-Taylor would have been interested—in the 
part which photography played in that work. Astronomy was the 
first of all the sciences to make use of photography since Daguerre 
attempted, at the request of Arago, to photograph the moon in 1839. 
The result was imperfect, but J. D. Draper, an American, obtained 
a series of Daguerreotypes of the moon in the March following, with 
exposures of twenty minutes, and in 1845 a Daguerreotype of the 
sun was obtained. Not long afterwards Greenwich Observatory 
pressed photography into its service, but Airy, the Astronomer Royal, 
lected to work by Fox Talbot’s process of “photogenic drawing ” 
‘on paper as being more suitable in many respects. 

The purposes to which photography is now applied at the Obser- 
vatory are, first, the recording of the changes in certain instruments ; 
next, the pictorial representation of certain objects; and, thirdly, 
for the purpose of accurate measurement. Under the first head, 
Mr. Maunder showed by slides how photography was used in record- 
ing the movements of the magnetic needle, showing the changes in 
its intensity, and the changes in the direction of the earth’s magnet- 
ism. The recording of the changes in meteorological instruments was 
another section of the same work. Slides made from early records 
printed on paper, prepared by a modification of Fox Talbot’s paper, 


were shown. 

Photography of the spots and facule on the surface of the sun, 
of solar eclipses, etc., was not at first considered ta be part of the 
Observatory’s work, «nd it was not until the well known Kew 
heliograph was removed to Greenwich, in 1873, and placed under 
the lecturer's charge, that this work was carried out systemmatically. 
Referring to the sun spot photographs shown, Mr. Maunder said 
that the type of group which is most commonly observed begins its 


life as a single small dot on the surface, and is usually joined by 
another spot close to it. The two spots grow rapidly in size, anc 
separate as they grow, the movement being parallel to the sun’ 
equator, and at the rate of about 8,000 miles a day. In the obser. 
vation of nebule and comets, photography enabled phenomena to be 
recorded which would otherwise be quite invisible. 

The third head comprised work which had always been considere 
as coming within the original programme of the Observatory, an 
was the rectifying of the tables of the motions of the heavens ang 
the positions of the fixed stars. Although the original purpose wa 
the purely utilitarian one of assisting navigation, the progress o 
science had carried the work far beyond the limits of the warran 
which defined the duties of the Observatory. Among the slide 
which iilustrated this section of the work was one which showed hoy 
a planet, practically invisible, was differentiated from the fixe 
stars which surround it. Four exposures were given, the plat 
being shifted between each in such a way that the four images ¢ 
each star formed a square, while the images of the planet, by reaso 
of its movement, formed an irregular figure. 

The chairman proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, and pre 
sented him with the Traill-Taylor Memorial Medal. Myr. Maunde 
responded briefly, and the proceedings terminated. 


=; 


THE SALON AT THE ROYAL. 


Tuer curious distortion of fact indulged in, quite innocently perhap 
by Mr. A. C. R. Carter, in the critique of the Royal Photograph 
Society's Exhibition in “Photograms of the Year,” deserves to ] 
demonstrated by actual figures. Mr, Carter talks about the Roy 
being reinforced by the Salon, and instances twelve people repr 
sented this year at the Royal, who have “been seen at the Salon 
We give the actual facts as to these twelve exhibitors for the pa 
six years, from which it will be seen that it would be more accura: 
for Mr. Carter to congratulate the Salon on its reinforcements fro 
the Royal :— 7 


1906. 1905. 1904. 1903. 1902. 

| | CEO. | ee | Oe | 

Sal’n Roy’l/Sal'n Roy’!|Sal n Roy’l/Sal’n Roy’l|Sal’n Roy’l Sal’n Ré 

| alle . 
Mrs. Barton... ray ei a)al els iam lol al o 
Mra J.B. Bennett| 4 | 6 | 0 | 0 | 1/21/]5})0{2]0|4 

1, @. Boon ®........-. 3 2 3 iL ® || a i 5 1) ¢ | om 
W.J. Clutterbuck | 3 2 1 1 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 
R. Dithrkoop.. || 28 5 5 4 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 
E. Garrone.. 2 4 0 0 ) 0 0 0 ® | @ 0 
E, 0, Hoppé 3 4 0 2 0 0 0} 0 0 0 0 
S. @. Kimber . siilelvololziolo }o lo lo 
Arthur Marshall ...} 4 5 3 4 1 4 @. || 8 0) 0 0 
J. C.S. Mummery | 1 2 0 3 il 2 2 4 if 2 u 
TSEC ONIN Me eeee-e |e 2 0 3 0 2 OO: (0) tt) 0 
dh Mh Wane |) Bo 2 es | | A we | Oe | 


Exhibitions. 


ee 
ROTHERHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tur Rotherham Exhibition was opened on Wednesday in Ia 
week at the Drill Hall, and during the four days it remained op 
attracted large numbers of visitors. The loan collection of pt 
traiture by Herr R. Dithrkoop placed at the society’s disposal 
“The British Journal of Photography,” was proved a special featt 
of the show. The awards in the competition classes were 
follows :— 
OpEN SECTION. 

Photograph, any subject (previously medalled).—Silver plaq 
Fred Judge, Hastings. 

Portraiture and Figure Studies.—Equal bronze plaques, Mrs. 
Dunlop, Motherwell, N.B.; F. A. Tinker, Sheffield; James Claz! 
Ealing; Henry Holt, Rochdale. 

Flowers, Fruit, Still Life-—First bronze plaque, D. W. Ky 
Glasgow. Second ditto, A. W. Walburn, West Hartlepool. 

Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery.—Equal bronze plaqué 
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W. Cooper, Preston; Hy. Lindoe, Sunderland ; Richard Harrison, 
erington ; Charles E. Walmsley, Ambleside. 

Architecture. —Bronze plaque, Alfred Roffey, Birmingham. 
Fantern Slides.—First bronze plaque, A. G. Thistleton, Newton 
ath. Second ditto, Graystone Bird, Bath. 


MEMBERS’ SECTION. 


Tandscape, Seascape, River Scenery.—Bronze plaque, A. E. 


awson. 
Aychitecture.—Bronze plaque, W. Firth. 


Miscellaneous.—Bronze plaque, W. Firth. 

Best board of exhibits.—Bronze plaque, H. L. Pontis. 

President’s prizes.—Bronze plaque, Miss Tillotson; bronze plaque, 
dies in three colour work, James Tasker. 


——— 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


September 14 to October 27: The Photographic Salon.—Sec., 
winald Craigie, 5a, Pall Mall Hast, London, 8.W. 


September 20 to October 27: Royal Photographic Society.—Sec., 
McIntosh, 66, Russell Square, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 


October 24 to November 14.—West of England Exhibition (Photo- 
aphic Section). Entries close October 1. Sec., A. D. Breeze, 41, 
ion Street, Plymouth. 


October 31-November 1.—Watford Camera Club. Last day for 
ities, October 25. Secretary, Edwin H. Jackson, 5, Lower Derby 


lovember 7 to 8: Bedtord Camera Club.—Sec., W. H. Hodge, 58, 
saconsfield Street, Bedford. 


Errember 7-10.—Motherwell Camera Club. Entries close October 
. Exhibits must be sent by November 2. Secretary, Jas. Dunlop, 
iilsbank, fotherwell, N.B. 


fovember 7 to 10: Hackney Photographic Society.—Sec., Walter 
fe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney. 


jovember 14 to 17: Rugby Photographic Society.—Sec., R. H. 
ers, 13 Bridget Street, Rugby. 

lovember 15 to 27: Burnley Camera Club. Entries close Novem- 
10.—Sec., Fred Whitaker, Mechanics’ Institution, Burnley. 


er 16 to 21: Southsea Amateur Photographic Society.— 
, F. 8. Hoyte, “Lismore,” Stafford Road, Southsea. 


ovember 20: Sefton Park Photographic Society.—Sec., A. W. 
mt, 44, Loudon Grove, Liverpool, 8. 


lovember 27 to 30, Hove Camera Club. Entries close November 
> Hon. Sec., G. W. King, 29, Wilbury Gardens, Hove. 


a — el —— lr 


joven 
m. Sec. 


Devember 5-8: North London Photographic Society.—Entries 
bse November 26. Sec., Chas. Roberts, 33, Riversdale Road, 
ighbury, N. 
“ae 6 to 8: South Manchester Photographic Society. sn- 
ts close November 21.—Secs., J. H. Haywood and M. W. Thomp- 
ne, 43, Lapwing Lane, West Didsbury. 


ecember 11 to 15: Southampton Camera Club.-—Sec., S. G. 
inber, “Oakdene,” Highfield, Southampton. 


1907. 


sebruary 13-15.—Northern Tasmanian Camera Club. Last day 
Ta December 31, 1906. Secretary, F. Styant-Browne, 112, 
isbane Street, Launceston, Tasmania. 

Te Tuary 23 to March 2: Birmingham Photographic Society.— 


t, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Birmingham. | 


February 11 to 14: Cripplegate Photographic Society.—Sec., J. B. | 
mham, “Chagford,” Old Church Road, Chingford. | 
F 


Tig 


february 12 to 23: Sheffield Photographic Society.—Sec., J. W. 
t, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 


February 22 to March 4: Norwich and District Photographic 
Society.—Sec., J. T. Tanner, The Lodge, Norwich. 


March 2-9: South London Photographie Society.—Sec., W. L. 
White, Bank House, Ladywell, London. 

March 14 to 23: Leicester Photographic Society.—Sec., W. Mur- 
ray, 60, Melton Road, Leicester. 


April 29 to May 14; Photographic Society of Ireland.—Sec., R. 
Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 


Patent Dews. 


————————— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between October 

8 and 15:— 

Printinc Frames.—No., 22,144. Improvements fin photographic 
printing frames. Frank Ingram, 88, High Holborn, London, 
W.C. 

Prints FoR Cotourtne.—No. 22,196. Method of preparing or treat- 
ing sensitised photographic surfaces which are afterwards to be 
coloured. Bernard James Cooper, 60, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 

Contour PuHorocrapHy.—No. 22,310. 
suitable \for colour photography. 
Southampton Buildings, London, E.C. 

Focvusstnc.—No. 22,338. Improvements in focussing means for 
photographic apparatus. Walter Thorner, 111, Hatton Garden, 
London E.C. 

Cammras.—No. 22,393. Improvements in photographic cameras. 
Frederick Hook and the Service Company, London, 23, South- 
ampton Buildings, London, E.C. 

PuHoroGRaPHic ADVERTISEMENTS.—No. 22,394. Photographic 
apparatus, combined with a clock, barometer, or thermometer, 
for the purpose of photographic talking public advertisements. 
Umberto Majoli, 52, Chancery Lane, London. 

CrxemaroGRapHy.—No. 22,429. Arrangement for the centreing of 
images in cinematographic projection apparatus. R. W. James, 
1, Queen Victoria Street, London, for Compagnie Générale de 
Photographes, Cinématographes, et Appareils de Precision, 
France. 

Davyrigur Dryrtopment.—No. 22,460. Apparatus for the daylight 
development of roll-film. Henry Masters and George Wishart, 
96, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


Improvements in cameras 


John Snell Chenhall, 24, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, WiC. 


Dervetorine P.O.P.—No. 13,032, 1905. This invention has for its 
object a new or improved process for printing and developing 
silyer chloride paper whereby much greater speed of operation 
is obtained, the cost is very much lower than in the gold pro- 
cess, and the results are more brilliant, and show greater detail. 

The invention consists mainly in using cyanides or sulpho- 
cyanides in the developer. One tablet of the developer is to 
contain 4 grains of pyrogallic acid with or without inactive 
material, and the other to contain one-thirtieth of a grain of 
bichromate of potash, one-fourth of a grain of sulphocyanide of 
potassium, and one grain of citric acid with or without inactive 
material, such as sugar of milk. These two pellets or tablets 
are dissolved in about five ounces of water. 

Another formula giving excellent results can be obtained by a 
combination of the pyrogallic acid and metol in the one tablet, 
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and the bichromate of potash, sulphocyanide of potassium, and 
citric acid in the other tablet. The proportions are as follows :— 


Pyrogallic acid ... 34 grains. 
Metol 4 grain. 
Bichromate of potash .. .. 1-60th grain. 
Sulphocyanide of potassium anhydrous 4 grain. 
Gibricw Beige Geetrcmctvne, siete ese esas 4 grain. 


with or without inactive material, such as sugar of milk. In 
place of pyrogallic acid about the same weight of metol may be 
used. If metol be used it gives a blacker tone, and increases 
the speed of development. One and a half grains of metol 
and three grains of hydroquinone give a tone midway between 
pure metol and pure pyrogallic acid. There are other reducing 
agents, similar to these, which can be used in substitution of 
them, but not with such good effect. The bichromate of potash 
is used to increase the speed of development, and other alkaline 
bichromates can replace the bichromate of potash, but there 
is no advantage in using any of these over the potash salt. 

In place of anhydrous sulphocyanide of potassium an alkaline 
iodide, sulphocyanide of sodium or even of ammonium could 
be used, but the ammonia salt discolours quicker. Alkaline 
cyanides can also be used to a certain extent, but none of these 
salts are equal in value to the anhydrous sulphocyanide of 
potassium. Although the hydrated salt will work equally well, 
the anhydrous salt can be made into tablets, and is not so 
deliquescent, whereas the hydrated salts are very deli- 
quescent, and therefore it is difficult to keep them in pellets 
of exact weight and quantity. 

The quantity of sulphocyanide too 
varied ; us where a considerable amount extra is added, 
and the pinting is carried deeper in the first instance, 
a fine Bartolozzi red tone is obtained. The citric acid 
is specially pure and free from sulphuric acid and lime, 
and is deprived of its water of crystallisation. One grain 
of it equals 1.120 grains of ordinary citric acid crystals. It is 
used to make the developer work more evenly and to remove 
the bichromate stain. It can also be substituted in whole or in 
part by tartaric and other vegetable acids of a like nature; 
but citric acid is decidedly the best. 

To obtain the address side of a postcard absolutely clean, 
addition is made to the developer of 4 to 4 a grain of meta- 
bisulphite salt, of which potassium is the most suitable. This 
prevents the address side staining without interfering with the 
action of development. 

The great difference between the process and any other is:— 
That whereas in all other known processes for developing silver 
chloride papers, as soon as the photograph is placed in a 
solution, the free silver which has not been reduced by action 
of light is washed out of the emulsion, is instantly attacked 
by the reducing agent, pyrogallic acid, metol, or whatever is 
used, and reduced to the black metallic state. This is deposited 
both on the dish and on the print, whereas with this process, by 
the addition of a cyanide salt to the developer, as soon as this 
free silver is washed out instead of being reduced to the 
metallic state by the reducing agent, it has a far greater affinity 
for the traces of the cyanide salt, and instantly flies to the 
traces of the cyanide salt and forms tiny yellowish white 
grains of cyanide of silver which will not stick to anything. 
Herbert John Mallabar, 59, Deane Road, Liverpool. 

22,725, 1905. The invention 
consists of the following process of printing from two-colour 
negatives taken through orange-yellow and blue screens respec- 
tively. From the orange-yellow negative a positive is made 
upon chloride of silver gelatine paper and fixed with ammonia 
whereby an orange-yellow monochromatic positive is pro- 
duced. 

A backing of celluloid is coated with a detachable emulsion 

such as used for gaslight paper, from the blue 


can, be considerably 


nega- 


tive a positive silver print is produced upon this sensitised 
film, and is toned blue in a bath prepared somewhat according 
to the following directions: 50 parts of a solution of 1 gram of 
ferric-ammonio citrate in 100 grams of water are mixed with 10 
parts of glacial acetic acid and 50 parts of a solution of 1 gram 


Focussinc Fryprer.—No. 25,948, 1905. 


potassium ferricyanide in 100 parts of water; the print 
toning is placed for a short time in 2 per cent. hydrochlot 
and washed in water until the lights appear white. 

The picture side of the still moist blue print is placed uy 
made to coincide with the yellow print produced under 2 
having regard to the transparency of the backings, can be 
out without loss of time and without difficulty. After dry 
celluloid backing can be easily stripped from the finished 
photograph, which moreover rests upon the paper b 
August Zimmerman, 3, Lloyds Avenue, London, & 
Chemische Fabrik auf Actien (vorm. E. Schering). 

The claim is for the 
cation of inclined planes or wedges as the mechanism 1 
focussing finders may be made ta perform their functior 
when the lenses pertaining to such finders are of dissimil 
length, as compared with their respective taking or 
lenses. 

In the figure :— 

A is a vertical rod sliding freely in sockets HH, wh 
attached to the camera-front or lens-board F. 

A slight downward pressure is maintained on the verti 


M 


1 
He. 
H 
H 


R 


A A by the spring EH, so that a relatively uniform touch 
wheel C is maintained. 

B is an inclined plane attached to the camera baseboard 
a stop D at the top to prevent the wheel © from overs! 
the end of the inclined plane. 

Lis a hollow tube, or collar, gripping on to the vertical 1 
by means of the screw G., and is so designed that exa 
tact between the face of the wedge J. and the focussing 
as well as between the face of the inclined plane B a 
face of the wheel C can be readily maintained. 

Q is the taking lens, while M is the focussing-finder lens 

N is a reflecting mirror at an angle of 45 degrees or there 
and O the focussing screen of the finder, while DD is 
for the purpose of excluding extraneous light during the 
focussing. 

S and T are the front and back portions respectively 
body of the focussing finder, and these slide within one : 
telescopically. 

The sliding movement to the body may, as an altel 
be accomplished by means of bellows, thus tend 
greater portability. The front and back portions | 
finder body are kept gently pressed towards each other 
spring L, attached to the respective parts by lugs or 
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Ss 
Harold William Hood, F.R.P.S., The Willows, Linthorpe, 
Middlesbrough. 

s—No, 17,425. 1905. The invention consists in the employ- 
ment of a flexible cord across the centre of the dish, which passes 
through apertures in the sides of the plate at the centre; and 
jn use, the plate or film will lie above the cord, and when 
yesting on the bottom, this cord will lie within a transverse 
ehannel in the bottom of the dish. 

Inusing the cord, the one or the other end, which has a knot 
or stop on it to prevent it running through. the hole in the sides 
js pulled by the finger and thumb, the effect of which is that the 
cord comes up against the bottom of the plate or film, and lifts 
jt. William Laurence Parkinson, 3a, Imperial Chambers, 62, 
Dale Street, Liverpool. 
mraction Cotrour Procrss.—No. 6,825, 1906. The invention 
consists in the improved form of th, diffraction process, already 
described in the British JourNAL’ for August 3,.1906. The 
first claims are :— H 
1, The process of making a diffraction, colour photograph 
onsisting in projecting on to ‘a sens'tive surface through 
three successive and different continuously-ruled diffraction 
gratings and three successive and _ different dispositions 
i clear spaces in a line screen or screens which may be arranged 
i an angle to the diffraction lines, rays from three successive 
images, each representing one of the primary colour sensations ; 
ubstantially as hereinbefore described. 

2, In the process of making a diffraction colour photograph a 
line screen having opaque spaces twice as wide as its clear spaces, 
ys from three successive images, each representing one of the 
nimary colour sensations, and shifting the line screen between 
mecessive exposures to the extent of the width of each of its 
ear spaces. Herbert Eugene Ives, Woodcliffe-on-Hudson, Wee- 
hawken, County of Hudson, State of New Jersey. 
AMATOGRAPHY.—No, 19,272, 1905. The invention relates to 
atent No. 29,057, 1904, and relates to a device for displaying 
louble series of pictures by aid of a single light, and with 
without the use of revolving or other shutter mechanism. 
single source of light is provided, and at a suitable distance 
mn front of the light two mirrors are placed one beside the other 
pee angles to the light and at right angles or some other 
uitable angle to each other. Robert Thorn Haines, 26, Osna- 
* Street, London, W. 


5 


Pacceptance under the Patents Act, 1901. 


: lollowing complete specifications are open to public inspection 

SING.—No. 22,338, 1906. Focussing methods and means for 
hotographic apparatus. Thorner. 

Prorocrapuy (U.S. Pat.).—No. 287,188. July 61, 1906. 
a le paper is coated with an emulsion of an animal glue 
“g., fish-glue), containing a red dye stuff, for which alizarine 
S recommended.’ Tt is slightly hardened by means of alum 


h ‘i et = one 2 : 
iHion, and sensitised by treatment with an alkali bichromate 


oluti ATR n oe ees : ' : 
i An image is printed from this paper from a negative 
‘rough a suitable screen, and this image is coated with 


arent sensitive coating, which receives a blue image 


SS 
same object.—W. C. South, Berwyn, Pa. 


NS 


t 
— correspondent writes :—“If your inquirer will 
Brion es agate I think he will find the name on it is Burton, 
Bion ee was a very good working optician who kept 
ite a ae east end of Church Street, Minories, London, E., 
a 2 a church of Holy Trinity (where, by the by, I 
it ioe ae early age of 15). He made some very good 
Fics = fe Petaval type, but I never knew of his making 
Bde for was particularly good at binocular opera glasses, 
Bn ; ine of the finest pairs I ever used (and which I 
event ately, ab the Handel Festival of 1865). He has been 
“Many years.” 


Li 
| ate P.M. Laws.—Mr. Peter M. Laws has just died at New- 


Mm his seventy-fitth year. 1] i raph i 
hits ae 1 year. He took up photography when it 


and was a pioneer in the use of artificial light. 


Dew Books. 


——ror 


“Photograms of the Year.” 
4s. and 3s. 


1906. Dawtarn and Ward, 


London : 


This hardy annual comes in a new guise this year. Its cover is 
perhaps a trifle old-fashioned in design, but, on the whole, it is 
a handsome book. The publishers disarm criticism by explaining 
their aim to reconcile quick production with good printing. Certainly 
they have not entirely achieved the latter for the pictures, in spite 
of the “ art paper,” the necessity for which all publishers nowadays 
seem to make a virtue of. he text, however, is a typographic 
triumph. The matter, too, is both entertaining and instructive. 
For the most part it is made! up of reports as to pictorial progress 
in America, Canada (a nice distinction to the ordinary Britisher), 
Australia, Spain, France, and of course, England; but of Germany 
and Austria we are told nothing. 

Roland Rood’s article on America is fresh and level-headed. It 
says that the “winning of the recognition of the painters” is the 
chief aim there. Mr. Rood commends their Salon for its sanity, 
its freedom from “purism,” eccentricity, and decadence. This fact 
he attributes to the work “having passed before a jury of artists, 
and not before a body of youthful art-students and amateurs.” In 
the special exhibits that followed the show the French elicited 
interest and amusement; the German were much more appreciated ; 
but of the English (D. O. Hill, Craig Annan, and F. H. Evans) 
only Hill’s was well received. Craig Annan’s was too various in style 
to make an impression, and Evans’s lacked the exaggeration that 
appeals to the emotions—“ the audience wanted to be amused, not 
instructed.” Steichen is said to have the secret for the master- 
stroke. His “Rembrandts” and their “empty shadows” “touch 
the right spot,” but as soon as he puts something into these shadows 
“Rembrandt goes, and so does the charm,” “to be made to feel, 
yhat’s fun, but not to think.” We should have thought all that 
a pretty bad look out for America. 

H. Mortimer Lamb sounds a doleful note. The Toronto Camera 
Club is congratulated upon its “having cut out the high-sounding 
itle of ‘Salon’”; but one of its highest achievements is A. S. Goss’s 
‘Child and Half-Nurse,’ now at Pall Mall. So much for Canada! 
We like the pessimism of Mr. Lamb’s article; it argues good taste. 
On the other hand, A. Hill Griffiths writes with exciting optimjsm 
about Australia. “We have had glimpses of the various fads and 
fancies which have been introduced under the heading of ‘ Pictorial 
Photography,’ but fortunately no one has been persuaded to adopt 
them.” she British Affiliation comes in for rebuke, on the scores 
of both manner and matter. Speaking of the pictures sent out 
from England, Mr. Griffiths says: “O deliver us from any desire 
to express curselves in such gloomy sentiments.” He prognosticates 
a ereat artistic future for the colony, to be arrived at by) doing its 


2 E i F : 
“own lonely road.” “Plainly speaking,” he says, “there is prac- 


tically nothing to be learnt from our gaze into British pictures. ... . 
I think we can do better.” A praiseworthy, typical, colonial senti- 
ment. 


M. Mendez Leon informs us that Spain has her “ Velasquez of 
photography ” in the shape of a hitherto obscure professional. There 
is no “ crowd of amateurs” in Spain. As to him who takes up snap- 
shooting with “small apparatus,” which weighs very little, “ his 
results are not, as a rule, exhibited.” What a happy place is Spain! 
There appear to be, however, countless exhibitions in which prizes 
are awarded, the prize-winner having to surrender his rights in 
everything he exhibits, which all become the property of the pro- 
moters of the show. In spite of this drawback, however, “there 
appears to exist a rooted preference for actual prizes instead of 
honourable mention.” So after all the plan seems to be mutually 
satisfactory. M. Leon concludes in these words: “ Work has. been 
done in Spain but not on the surface (we have heard, indeed, that 
dark rooms are sometimes subterranean in that happy land), and 
will not be produced until the worker is assured of securing an 
honoured position.” America had then better “ watch out.” 

A brief but excellent article from M. Robert Demachy sums up the 
state of things in France, where printing methods that admit of 
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control have ousted “straight” photography. He says all those 
who do not know how and where to improve and correct a straigh 
print are “dropping, one by one, out of the race, and they are 
aware of it.” 

As usual, Mr. Carter supplies the appreciation of the Salon and 
Royal shows; but struggles this time with the Herculean task of 
making out a bright case for the former and a sorry one for the 
latter. “TI must make it clear,” he says, “that the present reduced 
Salon is more preferable to me than any I remember.” He implies, 
further, that the excellence of the Royal show is due, in some 
mysterious way, to the Salon. These opinions have the merit of 
being unique. 

We can heartily recommend the book as being a perfect com- 
pendium of all the best photographic work done during the past 
year, whether exhibited or not. It contains nearly one hundred and 
sixty reproductions of work done at home and abroad, and is by 
no means a mere réchauffé of the London exhibitions. Readers will 
find a very large proportion of pictures which are new to them, and 
which they will probably see nowhere else. 


“Stereoskopbilder vom Sternhimmel.” Series 1, Von Prof. Max 
Wolf, Heidelberg. (Leipzig: Johann A. Barth, 1906.) 


Some months ago Herr Prof. Max Wolf, of the Kenigstuhl 
Observatory at Heidelberg, made the interesting announcement 
that he had been able to construct true stereoscopic charts of the 


sky, and very soon following the preliminary announcement a . 


picture was issued showing a variable star on the starry sphere. 
Viewing this with an ordinary stereoscope, it was marvellous how 
any slight changes in the positions of the various stars were 
rendered manifest, and it was found not only possible to demon- 
strate the actual proper motion of a celestial object in space, but 
to measure its amount with extreme accuracy. Now this is an 
accomplished fact it appears as simple as it is beautiful, but it has 
involved the greatest refinement of patience and accurate manipula- 
tion on Prof. Wolf's part to secure its accomplishment. The 
distances of most of the celestial objects are so nearly infinite 
that the two stereoscopic component pictures cannot, of course, 
be obtained by any change of position of the camera, so what 
Prof. Wolf did was ’, take one picture and then, after the lapse 
of several years, a vecond; the instrument must of necessity be at 
the same adjustment in the two cases soas to maintain the scale 
constant. 

The small collection of stereograms under review—twelve in 
number—is in itself excellent testimony to the thoroughness of the 
work. The plates show a variable star, R. Corone—one view taken 
1905 (May 28), the other 1905 (May 7); the planet Saturn, with its 
satellites; the asteroid Svea (329), for which the exposures were 
fourteen minutes apart on the same evening, each exposure being 
about two hours; a meteor or shooting star; comet Perrine (1902) ; 
proper motion of a star in Orion; the Nebula of Andromeda, taken 
at four years’ interval; the Orion Nebula, with two years’ interva 
between the component photographs; two regions of the moon, with 
the lunar Appenines and the crater Albategnius. 

To one accustomed only to the usual single pictures of these 
celestial objects it is a revelation to see the extra detail brought 
out by this new method of observation. The photograph of the 
Andromeda Nebula, projected on a background of brilliant point- 
like stars, is a most beautiful object. As these photographs become 
more widely known they promise to be of great value in cosmica 
determinations, and they should also prove useful to teachers of 
astronomy in giving concrete proof of various matters difficult of 
direct explanation. 


————————_»-_____ 


A ANntmRN list from the Kodak Company, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C., is offered iree to applicants, and will be found to 
contain descriptions of a great variety of lantern and enlarging 
apparatus. 


Mancuestrr Amateur Photographic Society —The 21st annual 
exhibition will be held at the Manchester Atheneum, from November 
5 to 10. A programme of lectures has been arranged for the period 
of the exhibition. Particulars are obtainable from the secretary, 
Mr. F. W. Parrott, Elm House, Elm Road, Altrincham. 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


Century Cameras. Sold by Kodak, Ltd., 57 to 61, Clerkenwell Re 
London, E.C. 


A series of about a dozen patterns of cameras has been introdu 
to the British public by the Kodak Company, on the assump! 
that, despite the immense variety of apparatus already obtaina 
there is yet room for another series of instruments of sufficier 
distinctive features. These latter in the Century cameras are 
some considerable practical importance, and of a kind also which, 
should judge, will be appreciated by the dealer who desires to m 


the best possible case for the camera to purchasers at the coun 
The Century cameras have 

Revolving reversing back, 

Swing bed, 

Focussing screen in automatic register, 
and are fitted with finders which can be easily taken to pieces | 
cleaned. Such are the salient features of the new introductic 
Perhaps we can best describe them in reference to two partic 
instruments, selecting for this purpose the “ Petite Century, No, 
and the “ Century Grand Senior.” 

The former is shown in the drawing, from which it will be gs 


that the cameras are of the hand-stand pattern, the particular | 
of the series being with double extension, fitted with automé 
clamp for the lens front, by which the focus is fixed in an insta 
and the front released with equal ease and rapidity. The f 
has rising and cross movements, in both cases actuated by 1 
and pinion. It carries automatic shutter, reversible finder, and 
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in appearance as good-looking an instrument, as we consider it 
to he well equipped: for practical work. The prices are: £3 18s. in 
quarter-plate, £4 15s. in 5 x 4, in euch case including one double 
dark slide. 
In the “Grand Senior” model, all the most varied requirements 
of the photographer have been studied. The camera is of triple 
extension (165 inches—5 x 4 size), and is also fitted for the very 
shortest wide angle work by the provision of an extra detachable bed 
to support the front, the baseboard falling down completely out of 
‘the way, as shown in the illustration. The camera has swing front 
of the usual pattern, but for this wide angle position an additional 
swing is provided. All the other usual movements, such as rise 
and cross movement of front, are available, and, for the price of 
$11 in the 5 x 4 size the camera is fitted with Superior R.R. 
“Centar” lens, The price in 7 x 5 is £13, and in 84 x 64, £16 15s. 


Dew D)aterials. 


The Wellington S. C. P. Lantern Slide. Made by Wellington and 
Ward, Elstree, Herts. 


_ Appropriately at the commencement of the lantern season, Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward introduce their gaslight emulsion as a lantern 
slide. Under the title S.C.P. they are issued at the standard 
prices for lantern slide plates—viz., 1s. per dozen, 34 x 34. These are 
packed in pairs, face to face, being held together by unsevered film 
of emulsion, Testing a sample on some fairly quick-printing nega- 
tives, we found an inch of magnesium ribbon burnt at about 4ft. 
distant approximately right for correct exposure. With this degree 
‘of exposure and using tke maker’s normal developer of :— 


Water: s:c-ayaeaccu.cssacste steae eaten 20 ozs. 
Meto 20 grs 
Sodium. sulphite 200 grs 


Sodium carbonate 
Hydroquinone 
Botassbromi demure eee 20 grs. 
we obtained fine black tones. The plates develop very quickly, in 
less than a minute, and the image is of very fine grain and great 
transparency. 
By giving exposures up to twice or three times the normal and 
adding 1 to 2 drachms of the following restraining solution, tones from 
warm brown to red are obtained : 
Ammonium carbonate restraining solution ............ 
Ammonium. bromide 
BViater  scacs .. 10 ozs. 
Development, of course, is slower in this restrained bath, but the 
tango of colours obtainable pleased us extremely, and no one can be 
pardoned for inflicting a series of monotonous black slides on an 
audience when there is the Wellington S8.C.P. plate at his disposal. 
We congratulate Messrs. Wellington and Ward on their new intro- 
duction. 


“Tigas” Gaslight Paper. Made by Thes. Illingworth and Co., Ltd., 
Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 


Messrs, Illingworth have introduced a companion to their “ Zigo” 
self-toning paper m the person of “ Zigas,” which is a gaslight paper, 
made in four qualities : ordinary matt and glossy, and portrait matt 
and glossy, the two latter brands yielding softer prints, but resem- 
bling the “ordinary” paper in surface. As a result of preparing 
Pnnts in all four grades, we have seen that “Zigas” is a very clean 
Working gaslight paper. Its disposition to fog is noticeably small, 
and we were satisfied by our trials that thei new introduction may 
take its place among papers of acknowledged quality without fearing 
comparisons, 

To stimulate interest in “ Zigas” the makers have arranged a 
fompetition for prints made from it, in which £50 in prizes will 
e distributed. 


alla-Gray Gaslight Papers. Made by the Falla-Gray Photo-Paper 
Company, Park Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
Our paragraph of a week or two ago, alludinz to the exhibit, of 
the Palla-Gray Company’s exhibit at the New Gallery, has brought 
4 sample of the paper from the makers, who draw our attention 


to its two special qualities—rapidity of (1) development, and.(2) fixa- 
tion, In the course of making a dozen or two of prints upon the 
Paper we were at once impressed with the almost instantaneous 
manner in which thg image attains full vigour. In fact, we found 
that it was best to adjust exposure so that the print developed thus 
quickly ; the slightest forcing of development led to general fog. In 
regard to the second claim, the makers in their circular state that 
fixation is complete in a (fresh) bath of hypo, 4 ozs. per pint, in 
one minute. This point we confess did not interest us much, since 
we cannot imagine any working condition in which this speed of fixa- 
tion would be of any great value. Theoretically, the fact may be 
of interest, and we hope to make some further prints, fix them 
exactly for one minute, and note the results of exposure to light and 
air. The makers state that in case of a longer fixation than one 
minute a proportionate time of washing must be allowed. We 
suppose they mean longer, but we cannot quite enter into their 
reasons for the advice. However, worked in the ordinary way 
Halla-Gray is a very good gaslight paper, and we can recommend 
it. For tones in imitation of P.O.P. the makers give the following 
process :— 


Solution 1. 


Mercury perchloride 2 drms. 
Ammonium bromide 1 drm. 
Common salt 4 dims. 


Water 

Solution 2. 
Siok sruljel itis), [eshte qaagons00n sopsdooonsoneoen 4 04. 
NAICS Ra Deere dan ti ed Pennine Ay ea ea 10 ozs. 


The prints, after being well washed, are immersed in the mercury 
bath until bleached, then thoroughly washed and placed in the 
sulphite bath until the desired colour is obtained, care being taken 
not to tone too far as they dry much colder. They are then washed 
for five minutes, and rinsed and finished in the usual way. 

Curistmas STATIONERY AND ACCESSORIES. 

Chic Christmas Mounts.—These mounts are the special issue of 
Messrs Kodak, Ltd., who for the last year or two have offered 
attractive series of mounts at Christmas under the above title. The 
specimens before us of the present year’s styles include some of the 
most truly artistic productions we have seen. They are all of a 


‘matt or rough surface, produced in varied shades of greys, greens, 


and other colours. Some, of a marbled surface, are very effective, 
and we can quite recommend application for the four-page circular 
in which the mounts are priced and illustrated. 

Christmas Motto Mounts.—Messrs. Houchtons, Ltd., remind us of 
their series of Christmas mounts by sending us the catalogue and 
circular of trade terms for the various series published by them. 
The list is fully illustrated in half-tone, a help to the purchaser 
who cannot personally inspect the cards. A book of specimens is 
issued for half-a-crown, which sum is refunded on receipt of an 
order of £2 10s. and upwards. 

Seltona Christmas Postcards.—The Leto Photo-Materials Co., 
Ltd., Rangoon Street, London, E.C., have ready their well-known 
Seltona emulsion on postcards bearing suitable mottoes for the 
Christmas season. This special issue of the self-toning cards applies 
to both the matt and glossy varieties. A packet of twelve cards 
and two masks is sold for one shilling. 

Christmas Motto Negatives.—Mr. H. W. Green sends us samples 
of new Christmas motto negatives, which are sold by him in 
assorted packets for 7d. post free. The negative allows a motto 
to be added to a photograph without an extra operation in the 
printing. 


A further selection of Christmas mounts reaches us from 
Jonathan Fallowfield, of 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W., 
accompanying a forty page illustrated list. This latter is the most 
extensive piece of literature dealing with this type of goods, and 
contains particulars of a special offer to dealers and professionals 
in the shape of specimen packets of mounts made at 5s. and 7s. 6d., 
made up in sizes specially to suit customers’ requirements. Of the 
cards themselves we can only select one or two which we specially 
like, while referring the reader to the illustrations in the list: 
No. 664, rough art paper, like Whatman drawing paper, tied with 
silk bow; No. 676, white ivory card, embossed in gold. with motto; 
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No. 1,051, single card with strut back, ova! opening and surrounded 
by ribbon design; No. 1,009, rough cream art paper with deckle 
edge, and embossed design with motto in gold, green and red, a 
very handsome card. We are glad to see the firm offering their 
accustomed variety. 


Ententr CorpraLn Posrcarps.—Mr. E. Alexander, the agent for 
the “Aristophot” Co., sends us a series of postcards just issued by 
him apropos of the visit of the Lord Mayor to Paris. The cards are 
apparently hand-coloured glossy bromides and extremely effective. 
Prices, etc., from 104, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 

Movunrine Paprrs.—We have received samples of art mount 
papers from Messrs. Barton, 114, Golden Hillock Road, Birmingham, 
which should interest all those who read Mr. Gordon Chase’s letter 
in our last issue. The papers include a number of canvas-like sur- 
face, others resembling linen, and in all respects are of excellent 
appearance and colour. 


D)ectings of Societies. 


a 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Oct. 


Name of Society. Subject. 
ee . 2 “What Can be Done with a Hand 
26...+0++++.| St. George Co-op. Soc. Cam. Cl. { Canara 
5 “The Pictorial Possibilities of P.OP.” 
2 Otecccsetcess| Photo. Society of Ireland ....... Alfred Waring. _‘*Dry Mounting.” 


Demonstrated. H.C. Draper, F.C.S. 
Aberdeen Photo, Art Club., Outing to Bieldside. 
Forest Gate Photo Society. ee Lantern Plates,” 
: ee An Ax hibition of 
Oxford Camera Club .......6- 00.06 Apparatus, 
“A Lantern Slide-Making Competi- 
ticn.” Gideon Clark : 
| R.P.S Affiliated Societies Prize Slides 
f“‘Out-door Figure Work.” TT. H. 
\ Greenall. 
‘Latest Kodak Productions.” 


A. Brooker. 
Novelties in 


South London Photo. Soc'ety .. 
| Sonthampton Camera Club. 
Preston Camera Club 
Caterham Valley Photo. Soc. 


| Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. 
-| Darlington Camera Club ..,...... 


Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
Hackney Photographic Society 


Glasgow Sonthern Photo. Assn. 
Croydon Camera Club... ......... 
Bideford Camera Club 

Woodford Photo. Society 


-| Chelsea and District Photo. Soc. 


Rugby Photographic Society ... 


Hull Photographic Society ... 
Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn..., 
North Londen Photo. Society... 


Tndon and Proy. Photo, Assn. 
| Blenheim Club . 
Richmond Came c 
Chelsea Photographic Society... 


Small Heath Photo Society ...| 


Members’ Lantern Slide Competition. 
“Lettering and Titling.” 1h We 
fhapman. 

“ Velox Printing.” J. J, Phe'ps. 
“Combination Printing.” J, Linley. 
fast Date for Sending in Prints for 

| Federation Por: folio, 


‘* The Carbon Process.” Mr. Braham. 


(fata Photographic Lens,” Cc. 
° Goerz. 

VCO? Demonstrated. A. W. 
\ Green. 


“Pictures with the Goerz Lens.” 
(e The Theory and Practice of Self- 
Toning Papers.” Messrs. J. J. 
\ Griffin & Sons. 
J “The Cathedral of Winchester.” 
\ Kimber, 
Hes Photography of Flowers.” 
monstrated. Dr. A, T. Lakin. 
{ “Old Inns and their Story.” J. H. K. 
Todd. 
““The Rendering of Colour and Colour 
Contrasts.” C, E, Kenneth Mees. 
“ Forest Life.” T. Martin Duncan. 
Members’ Slides. 
“ Pictures with the Goerz Lens.” 
““Telephotography.” ©. P. Goerz. 


ih Eto 
De- 


Hurt Prorocrapuic Socrery.—In dealing with cristoid films and 
their possibilities last week, Mr. W. Whitlam sent round negatives 
(with prints from them), many of which were quarter plate ex- 
posues stretched during manipulation to 5 x 4 and up to half 
plate, yielding that soft and desirable falling off of pinwire sharp- 


ness so objectionable to pictorial workers. 


an exposed spoo 
formalin to 1 pint water. 


In demonstrating upon 


it was first placed in. the hardening bath of 2oz. 
The film became so limp as to have 


the appearance of a dish-cloth, and it seemed impossible to harm 
it, and there appeared to be no chance of scratching or finger- 
marking it. This done it was thoroughly washed and placed fold 
over fold in the developer, which was completed quickly, to the 


surprise of many. 
the same subjec 


from a fraction 


The six exposures dealt with had received upon 


of a second up to four seconds, 


and they had been given as much as seven times the normal 
exposure, and excellent results secured as against hopeless failure 


with glass plates. A half plate film was successfully enlarged { 
whole-plate size during the evening by the aid of hydrochloric aei 
and water. 


Croypon Camera Cius.—Mr. H. P. C. Harpur, on the 17th inst 
gave a demonstration on the making of lantern slides, and a mon 
complete exposition of the subject could hardly have been wishe 
for. At the onset an inspiriting touch was afforded by the strair 
of a powerful brass band outside, which competed severely ¢ 
times with the lecturer’s voice. Mr. Harpur, in opening 
incidentally deplored the existence of the musicians, and also the fac 
that poorer and poorer slides were shown each year. This h 
attributed to the reluctance of members exhibiting their slides mot 
than once, and a lot of trouble was therefore incurred for very littl 
return. Prints, on the other hand, could be framed and be alway 
in evidence. For the production of first-class slides, cleanliness i 
working, purity of chemicals, and standardisation of methods wer 
in his opinion, essential. Even’ the fixing bath should be filterec 
and personally he invariably used fresh hypo solution for each plate 
He preferred warm tones by restrained development, adopting th 
ollowing formula:—A pyro tabloid (grain 2), was dissolved in 
drachms of water, 40 drops each of 10 per cent. solutions of cai 
onate of ammonia. and bromide of ammonium, were added, an 
finally 21 drops of a 1 in 10 solution of ammonia .880. The bottle 
containing these solutions were numbered from 1 to 3, by stickin 
on punched-out black dises, one disc for No. 1, and so on. Thes 
showed clearly in the dark-room, and prevented mistakes. H 
developed for a fixed time, the correct exposure being ascertaine 
by slip tests in the usual way. The most suitable negative, in hi 
opinion, was one which would enlarge well by artificial light. . 
number of capital slides by Mr. Harpur were then shown. One 
entitled “Reflections” (about seven-eighths of its area consistin 
of somewhat frozen reflections, and the remaining one-eighth ter 
firma), in the opinion of the majority looked best the wrong way uf 
The lecturer then passed on to a consideration of slides by reductior 
and combination printing, which operations were much facilitate 
by most ingenious appliances of his own design. During th 
evening the President, Mr. W. H. Smith, read the letter appearin 
in the current issue of Tur BrrrisH JourNAL oF PHoroGraruy, fror 
Mr. J. B. B. Wellington, appealing for assistance on behalf of M1 
J. T. Sandell. He cordially endorsed its contents, and hoped a 
photographic societies would try and help a little towards th 
alleviation of one who was so sorely stricken. Messrs. G. W 
Watson, L. Kough, and E. A. Salt also spoke in terms of sympath 
for the sufferer and his family, and a sum of £5 5s. was sul 
sequently collected from those present. 


Lonpon snp Provinctan Puorograpuic Assocrarton.—Meetin 
October 18, Mr. J. S. Teape in the chair. Mr. Freshwater read 
paper entitled “Photographic Notes,” in the course of which h 
alluded to the many things of interest which are daily passed b 
without notice by the majority of people. He referred particularl 
to the phenomena to be observed in any Eng'ish meadow or on 
sea-beach. Lantern slides were projected showing the home of th 
frog and the frog from the spawn to the full-grown old staget 
Sections of the agate, the diamond, etc., and yet again of variou 
parts of the coast, showing its formation, of snails, caterpillars 
spiders, frost on glass, each of which were accompanied with fu 
description. A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Freshwater wa 
proposed and carried. 


———$— > ___ 


Royau Photographic Society.—On Tuesday week, November 6, th 
session of the Royal Photographic. Society will be opened by | 
reception by the President and Council at 8 p.m. This functiol 
(which it is intended should be an evening dress one) will mark th 
re-opening of the society premises after the alterations to the lecture 
room. A short address will be delivered at 8.30. A house exhibitior 
of photographs, by Mr. H. W. Bennett, will also be opened, and, i 
addition, there will be on view:—Examples of work done with th 
Pulligny anachromatic lens, by R. Demachy, C. Puyo, G. Besson 
and A. Hachette ; portraiture by the Schott-Genossen mercury-vapou 
lamp, bv A. W. Isenthal; selected objects under microscope, by R 
and J. Beck, Ltd.; printing by the mercury-vapour lamp, by O 
Sichel and Co., Ltd. 
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commercial § Legal Intelligence. 
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Berard CooPER, Lrp. (Photographers, London),—A third deben- 
re for £100, dated September 29, 1906, charged on thet company’s 
ndertaking and property, present and future, including uncalled 
pital, has been registered. Holder: Mrs. M. M. Hadfield, 28, 
ictoria Mansions, Willesden Green. 

Tan Barnet Seaside Competition.—Messrs. Elliott and Sons, 
imited, inform us that the last day for receiving entries for the 
ove competition is Wednesday next, October 31. 

Axeerine was held in Manchester, on October 17, of the creditors 
Frederick Arthur Brown, a photographer, of The Cliff, Higher 
oughton. The otal liabilities amounted to £157, and the deficiency 
) $78, The matter was left in the hands of the Official Receiver. 
Her Husband's Portrait.—One of Mr. Plowden’s numerous visitors 
st week was a woman who complained that a photographer, who 
nd wdertaken to make a copy of a photograph of her husband 
a sovereign, had spoiled the picture, and now wanted to charge 
ean extra 3s. 6d. to make another copy. Mr. Plowden: Well, 
He has gone to extra trouble, extra time, and extra skill 
j do justice to your husband. Applicant: What! 23s. for one 
ture? Mr. Plowden: He is worth more than that, isn’t he? 


The applicant then withdrew, and as she left 
ie Court she muttered, “T’ll lose the 16s. I’ve already paid before 
ll pay any more.” 
yoruRE Postcard Dispute.—At the Croydon County Court, last 
k, the Photo Printing and Publishing Co., of London Road, 
toydon, claimed from J. Tufnell, stationer and newsagent, of 
burch Parade, Newbury, the sum of £23 10s., the price of certain 
ture postcards. Defendant counterclaimed £25 as damages, alleg- 
g that for a certain quantity of postcards he was given the sole 
ght of sale, whereas plaintiffs let another tradesman have a supply 
ibsequently. The case occupied a considerable time. Plaintiffs 
| giving defendant the sole right to the sale of certain 
bums of postcards supplied to him by them, but produced the 
ged contract for the supply of 2,500 coloured postcards, each 
subjects, which contained no clause giving him the exclusive right 


ndant alleged that a second contract was substituted for the 
The Judge, in giving his decision, said as regards the plain- 
ls claim a perfect binding contract had been shown, whilst the 
he case did not entitle defendant to maintain his con- 
mtion for the counterclaim. He gaye judgment for plaintiffs on 
e claim and counterclaim. 


HOTOGRAPHER and Circus Troupe.—An exceptional charge of 
Ke pretences was brought at Blackpool yesterday morning by W. 
deppe, a German travelling with Novello’s troupe of elephants, 
minst Fred J. Cawsey, principal partner in the firm of Cawsey 
id Burtonwood, photographers, of Skipton Street, Morecambe. 
t Callis, who represented the prosecutor, said that although 
®summons was issued for false pretences he thought they would 
id that the technical offence with which he charged him was steal- 
Money by a trick. Prosecutor wrote to the firm for three 
ge photographs and twelve post-cards, and in reply received a 
ler stating : “T may say that owing to having such a lot of money 
ng me from the profession we have to make a rule of cash at 
of ordering,” and quoting three large photographs at 1s. 6d. 
h-(4s, 6d.), twelve post-cards (3s.)—7s. 6d. Having got the 
ey a letter was received as follows:—‘ We are in receipt of 
l order value 7s. 6d. in part payment of photographs sent 
the King’s Theatre, Gateshead-on-Tyne, on June 16, 1906 (three 
ths before) as per arrangement when you were in Morecambe.” 
n followed “six photographs at 1s. 6d.—9s., paid on account, 
tember 20, 7s. 6d., balance 1s. 6d.” The meaning of all that, 


id Mr, Callis, was that the money sent was put to the credit of a 
lof 9s., which prosecutor had never heard of. Mr. Butcher, who 

ted for the defendant, said that defendant’s case was that 
ily after Whit-week, whilst Mr. Noyello’s troupe was appear- 
3 t Morecambe Winter Gardens, he had them photographed. 


Koeppe gave an order for six cabinets to be forwarded, and this 
was done. He still owed them 1s. 6d. At the conclusion of the 
evidence Mr. Callis said that if defendant would return the prose- 
cutor ‘his: 7s. 6d. and pay the costs of the prosécution he wou'd 
not ask anything further. Mr. Butcher did not agree to this course, 
and the Bench fined the defendant 5s. and costs, and ordered the 
return of the 7s. 6d. paid by Koeppe. 


NEW COMPANIES = 
Marros, Lrp.—Capital £4,000, in £1 shares (2,000 preferred 
ordinary and 2,000 deferred ordinary). Objects: To acquire the 
process of P. Leuthardt-Thornton for the preparation of paper for 
photographic purposes, and to acquire the business of a manufac- 
turer of photographic paper carried on by the said vendor. The 
first directors are E. W. Hunter (chairman), H. N. Hunter, and 
P. Leuthardt-Thornton. Qualification, £250. Remuneration as fixed 
by the company. Registered office, 36, Arundel Square, London, N. 


Correspondence. 


*" Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


THE SENSITOMETRY OF PLATES. 
To the Editors, 


Gentlemen,—In reply to Mr. Gascoigne’s letter in your issue of 
October 11, it appears to me that there is some slight confusion of 
terms. I expressly stated that our screen was only correct to 3,700, 
and that it would be better, if possible, to go below this. But the 
large amount of ultra-violet in daylight, which is active, is mainly 
between 3,700 and 4,000, and this amount is corrected by the screen. 
Mr. Gascoigne’s statement that the ultra-violet, even beyond 3,700, 
is non-existent in acetylene, is incorrect. The ultra-violet is 
simply weak compared with the red, and the correction can be 
made to any point fixed, by absorbing the red. We fixed that point 
at 3,700. The ultra-violet of daylight is absorbed by most lenses at 
3,500 (Newton and Bull, P.J., July, 1906), so that the uncorrected 
portion remaining is the excess of ultra-violet in .daylight over 
screened acetylene between 3,700 and 3,500. 

The absorption of “Filter Yellow K..’ as compared with 
tartrazine is chiefly notable between 3,700 and 4,100, which weak 
tartrazine screens pass, this, while in the ultra-violet, is also in the 
portion corrected by the screen. Moreover, reference to Newton 
and Bull’s paper will show that the strongest band in the enclosed 
are is between 3,700 and 3,900. 


Personally, I think that the main value of this screen 
is in testing. strongly colour-sensitive plates for speed. Mr. 
Ferguson, who is at present away from books and references, 
has asked me to reply to Mr. Gascoigne in reference to his 
flactor' 0.4186 in his letter of July 27. This tis the 4.15 of the 
line above converted into a decimal, but apparently converted 
wrongly, for it should be 0.4651, probably an arithmetical error. 
The rest of the calculation should be altered to correspond.: Permit 
me to agree with Mr. Piper as to the undesirability of restricting 
research funds from expenditure on permanent apparatus. The 
cost. of permanent apparatus frequently causes the publication of 
most unsatisfactory and inaccurate results, simply because the 
means of making those results accurate were not at hand.—Yours. 
faithfully, C. E. Keynera Mess. 

Croydon. 


OF PYRO AND 
SOLUTIONS. 
{Nore.—Through a clerical error last week the name of Mr. S. E. 
Sheppard, B.Sc., was omitted at the foot of the letter by him on the 
chemistry of sulphite in developers.] 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—In your comments on my last letter on this subject 


THE STABILITY SODA DEVELOPING 
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you asked for the actual.composition of a. working developer, and 
the time taken for attaining full density, in my ordinary work. 
For a subject of normal contrast the developer would be :— 
Pyro 14 grains. 
Potassium meta-bisulpaite @ grain. 
Potassium bromide $ grain. 
Sodium carbenate 12 grains. 
Sodium sulphite 12 grains. 
Water boo comuonoones IL UIC, 
and the time necessary for attaining sufficient density and contrast 
to give a strong aid vigorous platinotype print would be from six 
to seven minutes, at a temperature of 65 degrees Fahr.—I am, Sirs, 
yours truly, Henry W. BEennerr. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have been very interested in the articles, and your 
notes and advice re pyro-soda developer, and having had ‘difficulty 
with deterioration when using a certain standard formula, I have 
just. adopted your recommended new formula, which I intend to give 
a good trial and closely watch. I should value your advice as to 
an economical developer expressly for use, with very short exposures. 
In the formula I use pyro-metol. Sodium carbonate and sodium 
sulphite are in one solution, which I wish to ayoid. If possible 
I would rather modify your formula above mentioned, to use’in cases 
of very quick exposures.—I am, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 

1, London Road, Grantham. A. M. Emary. 

October 20, 1906. 

[We have not tried our formula for very brief exposures, but 
see no reason why it should not answer. We should be disposed to 
use it diluted. and give plenty of time. As it is clear and not 
inclined to give great density, it should be well suited to prolonged 
development. The. pyro metol formula you mention can easily be 
altered by transferring the sulphite from solution B to A. Dissolve 
the sulphite first, then the metabisulphite in about 20 ounces 
of water. Add the pyro to this solution, and dissolve the meto] 
separately in 15 ounces of plain water; then mix the two solutions. 
We shall be glad to hear if our pyro-soda developer works well with 
brief exposures. ] 


THE P.P.A. EXHIBITION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The criticism (?) which appears in the “Times” on 
the exhibition by the Professional Photographers’ Association, now 
open in your offices, is of such a nature that some little comment is 
called for. The writer, whoever he may be, states that “in most 
pursuits amateurs are unable to hold their own against professionals. 
The one class usually brings a certain amount of perfunctory zeal 
to bear on the subject, while the other, under the pressing necessity 
of gaining a livelihood, misses no opportunity of improvement. It 
would seem, however, that photography is an exception; for here 
it is the amateur who undertakes experiment and works for advance- 
ment, while the professional lingers far in the rear..... They 
continue to produce portraits of people who are obviously sitting 
for their portraits. ...+. ‘It is stated that they are ‘fettered by 
commercial limitations’; but this is a plea that should scarcely 
be used by conscientious craftsmen who wish to give the public 
of their best. Moreover, the public would soon learn to distinguish 
between an artistic and ‘commercial’ photograph if the professionals 
combine to raise the standard of production.” 

Let me,.at the outset, state that: I am not an exhibitor, and there- 
fore am not suffering from any personal feeling.in the matter; I am 
merely craving for enlightenment. Being under the pressing neces- 
sity of gaining a livelihood, although one philosopher at least has 
told us that this is unnecessary, what am I to do whilst the public 
is being educated to distinguish between the artistic and ‘“ commer- 
cial.” photograph? 
Surely, when I produce portraits of obviously sitting -people of 
such a quality and quantity that I can live comfortably and educate 
respectably a family of five, so that they shall in turn earn a liveli- 
hocd, I have fulfilled my duty as ‘a citizen of the State. Am I 
to follow the lead of some of the amateur workers, who exhibit at 
the R.P.S. and the Salon and produce things which’ require a title 
to explain what they are? Will the public buy these things as 
“likenesses”? If not, am I-to sit on my hunkers and wait till they 
learn to appreciate them? 

My ex nee, though “fettered by commercial limitations,” for 


the last twenty-five years is that I have to sell what the publ 
like, and not what F like. This I take it is to a great extent tl 
reason of the success of most businesses outside our own profession 
the difficulty is to find what the public like. 

For some years now I have made it part of my duty—in fact, 
place the expenses in my books as business expenses—to atter 
each year the autumn photographic exhibitions; there is somethiz 
to be learnt from them, but so’ far I have not learnt that the publ 
will purchase what they do not ‘want, nor have I learnt that it 
my province to educate the public and neglect my duty and thro 
my family on the parish. 

Liverpool. A Counrry PROFESSIONAL. 

[The writer of the review in the “Times” appears to overloc 
the aim of the present exhibition, which is to allow photographe 
to compare their work with that of others, and for the worse ~ 
learn from the better. Regarding our correspondent’s speculatic 
as to the identity of the writer, we may point out that precisely tl 
same review, unacknowledged to, the ‘‘Times,” appears in la 
Tuesday’s “Amateur Photographer.’—Enps. B.J.P.] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RESEARCH. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am much obliged to Mr. F. A. Bridge for h 
explanatory letter, but I must point out that I did not make ar 
quotation from the conditions. I referred to the second condition, | 
its entirety, without quoting it either in part or completely, so M 
Bridge’s amendment of the quotation I did not make has involved 
waste of good and useful italics. I am glad to learn that no obstac 
is to be put in the way of the experimenter, but in this case I fe 
to see why any special reference to permanent apparatus need ha 
been made. The first condition requires “a general statement of t 
way in whiclt it is proposed to expend the grant,” and the seco1 
condition, read in the light of Mr. Bridge’s letter, seems unnece 
sary. It is, I still think, likely to deter applicants, and, moreoye 
it raises the question of what is permanent apparatus. I take | 
that even a test tube may be classed as permanent apparatus un 
ii is broken, while a camera is more or less impermanent in soz 
hands. 

The reason for the reservation is by no means obvious to m 
though Mr. Bridge seems to consider it should be so.—Yours, ete., 

Blackheath, S.E. C. WELBORNE PIPER. 


3 ages 

Correcrion.—A misprint in a reply to a querist last week mi 
have misled some unacquainted fwith patent law. A reade 
asking us if the home manufacture of adhesive tissue was an infring 
ment of the Adhesive Dry Mounting Co.’s patent, should have be 
told that it was. The company, we understand, have taken ste 
to protect their patent rights, and are prepared to proceed again 
those who employ tissue not of their manufacture. 

Tux Photographic Conyention.—Owing to the great success of #l 
last “social evening” another is to be held next January on tl 
same lines. A special committee has been appointed for this al 
matters connected with the Hereford meeting (as last year) consistil 
of Messrs. Alfred Ellis, E. J. Ward, Walter Potter, H. Snowd 
Ward, and George E. Brown. 


Cararypr Printing Papers.—Referring to our note in last weel 
“Summary,” the Rotary Photographic Company inform us th 
“Catatype” printing, as a commercial process, will shortly be hea 
more of. The company has taken over the English patents, a 
as soon as a certain amount of still necessary experimenting is co: 
plete, the process will be placed on the market. 

A Sprcrarry.—According to a morning paper, a photographer 
London is taking portraits in a new way. He poses his subjec 
sitting by the fire, and reproduces the scene with all the cosy gk 
of a drawing room in autumn, before the electric lights are switch 
on. The photographs are costly, but a bill of something like sev 
guineas a dozen does not dismay the woman who admires originalit 


PuorocraPuInG Fortifications.—The “ Echo de Paris” reports th 
the judicial authorities have been informed of another affair 
espionage. A~ Bavarian artillery captain, who said he ¥ 
Captain K., of the 11th French Artillery Regiment, and pretend 
that he had been sent on a tour of inspection, last summer succeed 
in penetrating the forts and batteries of the north, and taking pho' 
graphs there. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


Se 


Ad All matters intended for the text portion of this J OURNAL, includ. 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Epitors, THE Britis 
JourNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
Tondon, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 


i Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and aédresses of the writers are given. 


LF Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 


affairs should be addressed to MussRs, HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
U4, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 


f For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs, HENRY 
GrupNWooD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s, 1d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete, 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the see, 


OTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


H, Williams, 70, Cross Roads, Elvedon Estate, Suffolk. Photograph of a Hall 
Stand made of Brass Cartridge Cases. 

B. Pickup, 1, Ivy Grove, Rawtenstall. Photograph of the Goodshaw Brass 
Band. 

R. Woods, 11, Fye Bridge Street, Norwich. Photograph of Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter, 

Tacroix, 111, Hallam Street, Portland Place, London, W. Photograph of Mr. 
Curl, in front of Empire Theatre, Leicester Square, with jour of his bills. 

s A, Careton, 2a, Bells Arcade, Burnley, Lancashire. Photograph entitled :— 
“Three Orchids.” 

aA, Bradbury, 5, Cathedral Yard, Manchester. Two photographs of the Rev. C. 
Harpur. 


A. Hamson, 3, St, James’ Street, Guernsey. Two photographs of the Guernsey 
Fire Brigade, 


iA. W. Isenthal, 85, Mortimer’ Street, W., and O. Sichel and Co., 
52, Bunnill Row, London, E.C. 


cRo-PHoTOGRAPHS.—A. reader of the “B.J.” I would esteem it 
great favour if you would kindly give a little of your valued 
assistance. I wish to try my hand at making a few micro- 
photographs. The “B.J.” Anmsnac, 1899, page 969, gives 
some directions. (1) Can you tell me if collodion cotton in 2nd 
formula is pyroxylin, if not what it is? (2) Also what is meant: 
by ammonia in the 3rd formula? (3) Should also be very 
grateful if you know of any further hints om the production of 
micro-photographs, or if I could obtain any further literature 
on the subject. (4) Can you tell me where I can obtain the small 
cylindrical pieces of glass they are mounted on?—F. G. 
Pprxrys. 

1. Yes, ordinary pyroxylin; that made at a high tempera- 
ture is best for this purpose. 2. The ordinary liquor ammonia 
of commerce. 3. There is no work published on the subject. 
4. At any of the opticians who make a feature of the materials 
used by microscopists, such as Beck’s, Cornhill; Baker’s, High 
Holborn. 


OUCHING VaRNIsH.—Mr. A. Whiting gives a retouching wrinkle 
on page 701 of “B.J.” Anwanac for 1906, in which one of the 
Ingredients is 40 ozs. of alcohol. Can you kindly tell me if 
the “alcohol” referred to is ordinary methylated spirit, alcohol 
838 deg., or absolute alcohol? Will ordinary methylated 
Serve?—Wintiam ERNEST. 

The ordinary methylated spirit of commerce will answer 
practically as well as pure alcohol. 


T0voHING.—(Reply to Miss W. S.).-Remarkably good for the 
Yery short time you have studied. We have had far inferior 
*Pecimens from retouchers who have been mnany years in pro- 
fessional employment. You have texture, softness and excep- 
Honally good preservation of the likeness. Be careful not to 
Work too closely on old faces, and with large heads draw back 
@ fair distance compared with your range of vision for the 
Smaller subjects. If fairly quick in attaining your effects you 
"should have but slight difficulty in securing a situation with a 


high-class firm; but quickness does not usually come in ten 
months. 


Sarp Licur.—Can you give us a formula for solution of “safe 
ight” for use in tank dark room lamp? Saturated bichromate 
of potash is unsatisfactory.—Sarp Dark Room Lamp. 

A mixture of tartrazine (2 part) and rose bengal (1 part). 
The addition of the latter dye to the bichromate would render 


he latter safe, but we think the two dyes by themselves are 
better. 


Stace Scenus.—About what would be the exposure for a scene of 
a theatre light as it would be for ordinary stage lighting (no 
people in the scene), 12 x 10 plates about 200 H and D. lin. 
focus lens at {/8?— ENQUIRER. 

You might try 10 seconds as a preliminary. Certainly a 
highly orthochromatic plate will give.much better results. A 
bathed pinachrome plate would be advisable. You may turn 
with advantage to the article on the subject by Mr. Arthur 
Payne in our issue of July 6. 


Hyrerrocar Distance —Kindly inferm me what is the hyperfocal 
distance of a lens of 7.08 inches equivalent focus when the circle 
of contusion is 1-100 of an inch—T. B. C. W. 


The hyperfocal distance is equal to the focal length multiplied 
by the diameter of the aperture and divided by the diameter 
cf the circle of confusion. As you do not mention any particular 
‘perture we cannot fully answer your question, but if you divide 
418 feet by the aperture number you can arrive at the answer. 
Hor //8 the distance will be about 52ft., and for f/11 it will be 
38ft. 

Carpirr.—We have not seen the apparatus, and from your descrip- 
tion do not see how it acts. If the lens is placed directly over 
the sitter’s head it cannot be used, so far as we see, for throwing 
a shadow on the easel. Ii what you want is a method of project- 
ing the image of a person on to a surface we can only say that 
it would be an extremely difficult thing to accomplish. The 
sitter must be very strongly illuminated, and there must be an 
optical projecting system between him and the surface. Very 
few details would be discernible excepting in a darkened room. 


Brack Srors on P.O.P.—Will you inform me (1) the cause of tiny 
black spots in the P.O.P. paper? I am frequently troubled 
with it. I have had over thirty years’ experience with oux own 
prepared albumenised paper, and therefore know very little 
of the working of the P.O.P. (2) How often do you make a 
new toning bath? Ought it to be filtered occasionally? 
(3) Is it the fixing bach the cause, as I see it is a 
yellowish tint? (4) How long is it necessary to keep 
the prints in the hypo? Is five or six minutes sufficient? (5) 
What is the best mountant? I, find the corners come up after 
passing through my hot burnisher. Is there no mountant sold 
ready for use? I always used gelatine, dissolved, but I find 
the hot burnisher makes it blister. (6) I have filtered the toning 
bath, still I get the tiny black spots. I remove them with a 
fine pointed needle, but it is a lot of trouble. Would you advise 
the toning bath made with distilled water or boiling water, then 
add the gold, etc., when cold?—J. S. 

(1) Black spots are almost invariably caused by metallic 
particles, such as rust, in the first washing water, and they can 
be entirely prevented by immersing the prints, without previous 
washing, in salt 2 ozs., water 20 ozs., for five minutes, then 
washing and tering. (2) Our correspondent: does not state what 
bath he is using, but the correct way is to make up the bath 
and apportion it out, so as to allow a given amount of gold 
to a given area of paper, and not to use it for more or again. 
There is thus no necessity to keep any quantity. (3) The black 
spots rarely appear in the fixing bath. (4) The duration of 
fixing depends to some extent upon the temperature, but 
certainly ten minutes should be allowed, and fifteen are better. 
(5) The question of mountant is to some extent a matiter of 
personal taste, but any dextrine mountant is, as a rule, satisfac- 
tory, and can be obtained from most dealers, and a formule will 
be found on page 984 of the Armanac for 1906. (6) The use 
of distilled water is preferable, but not essential; if the sulpho- 
cyanide bath is used boiling water should be used, the gold 
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Cottopton Pirinzs.—I should be very much obliged if you could 


JuwELLERY Licence.—In common with other photographers, we are 


Dryine Box.—The plates should be racked vertically, or nearly so. 
Canvas.—Griffiith’s Steam Works, 26-31, Eyre Street Hill, Hatton 


J. B. (Manchester).—The agreement, a copy of which you enclose, 


\nrt-Export.—Any leading firm of enlargers will make you platino- 


DistremprR BackGrounp.—Would you kindly inform me what colours 


LL. M.—1. We should choose the A lens for better covering power and 


added to the hot sulphocyanide solution, and the bath is fit 
for use as soon as cold. 


assist me out of a very (to me) serious difficulty. I am using 
a C.C. paper, toned in gold and platinum bath as follows :— 
Water, 30 ozs.; borax, 120 grs.; gold, 14 2rs.; an hour before 
use. Prints are quickly rinsed and put into: Water, 35 ozs.; 
phosphoric acid, 160; platinum as required; quickly washed, 
then to fixing bath for twelve minutes; hypo, 1 part; water, 
15 parts; two hours’ washing, then mounted at once, using 
starch, and spread out to dry till next morning. About three 
or four days spots and streaks appear. When first using the 
paper (about two months ago), I got the same sort of spots, and 
in writing to the makers they put it down to me putting the wet 
mounted prints between blotting-paper under pressure. Since 
then I have spread them out and left to dry all night, and 
still the spots appear in a few days time. I am most reluctant 
to give up the use of the paper, without making an effort to 
get at the cause of the markings, hence my appeal to you.— 
Spots C.C. 

The spots are probably caused by the mounts not being per- 
fectly dry after prints have been attached. The mounted prints 
should be stood up on a rack, so that air can circulate round 
back and front of them. Prints should be dried as quickly 
as possible; slow drying is a cause of these yellow spots. Have 
you read the correspondence and articles on this very subject in 
“BJ.” for November 10, November 17, and November 24 last 
year? 


selling a number of pendants, complete with photographs. We 
never heard of a photographer having a licence for selling plate ; 
is it necessary for selling 9-carat gold pendants? We look for 
answer in your “ Answers to Correspondents,”—H. anp Co. 

No licence is required if the article is under 2dwt. Above this 
weight a licence is required, and costs as follows :—Above 
2 dwt. and under 2 oz. (gold), £2 6s.; above 5 dwt. and under 
50 oz. (silver) in one article, £5 15s. 


Garden, London, H.C. 


is one of the most extraordinary, if not the most extraordinary, 
we have ever read. Why anyone should sign such a one to 
obtain twenty postcards of himself passes our comprehension. 
Whether such an agreement would hold good in a court of 
equity we very much question. This is a question, however, 
that you had better refer to your solicitor, as it is beyond our 
ken. 


type enlargements on silk or satin. A bromide satin is also on 
the market. 


I should require to paint a background in distemper (I wish to 
paint in black and white)? Also, would you inform me if there 
is a text book on background painting, and, if so, where could I 
get it? 

Mix common whiting and “drop black” to the tint desired 
with water, to the consistence of thick cream. Then add double 
size of the oil shop (melted and quite hot), in sufficient quantity 
to form a thin tremulous jelly when cold. No precise quantity 
can be given, as the size varies so much. Allow to get quite 
cold. The colour should be applied cold with a large whitewash 
brush, and quickly, so that all is covered before any portion 
begins to dry. No portion should be gone over twice, or marks 
will show. The canvas should be sized before the colour is laid 
on. There is no work published on the making of backgrounds 


shorter focus. 2. The A lens would answer well, but we take it 
you want a lens of slightly curved field, in which case 
one of the old double lenses should suit you. See under “Ex 
Cethedra.” + 


ArtiriciaL Licur.—l. Are mercury-vapour lamps for port 
studio as good in every way as arc amps? They seer 
cheaper in every way to run. 2. Will mercury-vapou 
print platinotypes as satisfactorily as if done by daylig 
Are they as good for enlarging as the usual light with 
denser? The method of using them is, I think, to put o 
side of a box, painted white inside, the negative to be 
‘by a reflected light, the lights themselves to be invisible 
lens. Will you be good enough to give me any objections 
of these you know of? 4. Also, I find in this town, th 
only allow me to put these lights for printing and opera 
at the lighting rate of fivepence per unit, and not a pow 
of lid. per unit. Is this usual in other towns? I shoul 

considered it a “daylight body,” and, therefore, power 

14d. per unit.—A. M. i 

- Portraits equal in every way to those taken by 

lamp may be produced by the mercury-vapour lamp. Some 

large enclosed arc lamps are of creater candle power, al 

may or may not imply increased efficiency for portraiture, d 

ing on the conditions of working and the requiremen 

Platinotypes may be printed by the mercury lamp, which - 

indistinguishable from prints made by daylight. % 

mercury tubes may be used for enlarging, and are so used 
of the largest firms of trade enlargers. The tubes are 

behind the negative, the light being equalised over the ne 
by a sheet of opal glass, or several sheets of ground glass. 
method is preferable to that suggested in the query 
exposures being shorter. 4. We believe it is quite usu 
supply companies to charge on a “power” basis for ¢ 
consumed during the day time, but circumstances may vary 
know of no objections to the mercury lamp other tha 
peculiar colour it gives to the flesh, and this is quite eas? ly 
come by the use of a cluster of half a dozen ordinary incand 
electric lamps. 


——————— +» _____ 


Tue Action of the Levy Screen.—In reference to the s 
announced by Mr. Howard Farmer as that of his inaugural a 
to the students at the Photographic School at the Regent | 
Polytechnic, Messrs Hunters, Limited, write to us from 
Poppin’s Court, Fleet Street, to the following effect :—*We 
be glad if you will allow us to say that any results that ¢ 
obtained by the use of the Levy screen, either for process 
or professional lithography, would apply equally to the Haas si 
for which we are the sole agents. The Haas is guaranteed by us 
equal in every respect to that of the Levy make, and is sold 
with this guarantee. Further, that we are willing at all tin 
send these screens on approval, to be tested against the Levy s¢ 
an at in the majority of cases we are able to offer equal siz 
ruling on more advantageous terms.” 


Tue Sefton Park Photographic Society, Liverpool, announe 
annual exhibition, to be held at St. Barnabas Hall, Smithdown ] 
November 20 to 24. The judges will be the Rev. H. W. Diel 
De, A. T. Lakin. 


*,” NoTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received 81 
to the approval of the Publshers, and advertisements are ins 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, us to what appea 
the text portion of the paper. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENT 


SUMMARY. 


A record in exhibition sales has been made this year by My. G. 
ber, whose receipts at the Salon and Royal amount to thirty- 
guineas. (P. 863.) ; 


yro-soda developers. An unexplained anomaly in developing 
mule is mentioned on page 863. 


We. question the wisdom of almost totally exclu 
jects from the programmes of photographic societi 


ing technical 


(P. 861.) 


IP. Lindsay Johnson has formulated a useful mnemonic rule for 
ing hyperfocal distance, drawing, however, certain erroneous 
lusions from it. (BP. 861.) 


rayment, or part-payment, at the time of the sitting. A number 
American photographers speak of their methods. (P. 865.) 


A photographic window attraction has been boomed by a New 
atk cigar store, and is suggested as a possible expedient for photo- 
aphic businesses of the cheaper class. (P. 864.) 


Vailable methods of warming the studio and their relative 


Wantages are the subject of some notes on page 864. 


he Kodak Company has declared an extra 5 per cent. dividend 
mM its common sto (P. 878.) 


povril, Ltd;, has lost an appeal case in which they brougat 


ln against a publisher of a postcard caricature of their “Alas, 
oor brother.” (P. 877.) 
onmule for developers containing metallic double carbonates 


ear on page 868, 


the influence of the developer on the colours obtained when 
ing bromides by the sulphide process has been the subject of 
© experiments of Mr. N. C. Deck, communicated to an Aus- 
lian society, (P. 872.) 


gelatine 
solution 
renders 


qe Lumidres have examined the action of formaline on 
Ufind that the action increases with the strength of th 
'0 10 per cent., and that long treatment with hot wate 
@ gelatine soluble again. (P. 866.) 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1906. 


Price Tworence. 


EX CATHEDRA. 

In the course of perusing during the 
past few weeks the large number of fix- 
ture lists of photographic societies which have been sent 
us, we have been astonished at the almost complete ab- 
sence, in some instances, of lectures on, or demonstrations 
of, technical photograpl ic processes. In the cases of two 
very successful photographic associations, one on the 
South Coast and the otier on the Mersey, the items for 
the season are almost nnocent of the practical side of 
photography. These ar; not the only examples of the 
tendency to oust technics in favour of travel which we 
discern, but we mention them lest it should be thought 
that our remarks apply only to societies of no particular 
standing. We hold very strongly the opinion that this 
policy of the management of a society is a mistaken one. 
It may mean larger attendances for the time being, but 
we have little hope of it showing well when the test of 
productiveness of the members in good technical or pic- 
torial photography is applied to the society. It is cer- 
tainly not the policy of one notable society in the Mid- 
lands which holds an almost unique record of its members’ 
achievements, and we are convinced that in the long run 
it will never do for technical photography to be driven 
from the paramount position it should occupy in every 
society. 


Society 
Programmes, 


* * * 
The In the October number of the “ Photo- 
Hyperfocal graphic Journal” Dr. Lindsay Johnson 
Distance. ’ 


draws attention to simplified rules for 
ascertaining the hyperfocal distance with any particular 
lens and stop. He points out that with English measures, 
and allowing 1-100 in. for circle of confusion, the hyper- 
focal distance in feet for stop //8 is very approximately 
equal to the square of the focal length in inches. (The 
error is a very small one, the rule being exactly correct 
for stop //8.33.) This is a most useful rule, for if we 
know the distance for one stop it is quite easy to estimate 
it for others; but unfortunately we cannot follow Dr. 
Lindsay Johnson in his description of the process. He 
says: ere instead of 7/8, we take any other stop, such as 
H/4, f/16, or 7/32, we merely divide it (1.e., the hyperfocal 
distance for //8) by 8/4, 8/16, or 8/32 (i.e, by'2, 4, or 4), 
which in the above example will make H = 45 ft., 180 ft., 
and 360 ft. respectively.” In the example quoted the 
hypeyfocal distance for //8 = 90 ft. This is obviously a 
reversal of the proper procedure, seeing that the hyper- 
focal distance varies directly with the diameter of the 
aperture. If the distance for */8 is 90 ft., one must 
multiply by 2, 4, ov 4 to find the distances for //4, 7/16, and 
{/32, and the results should be 180. 45. and 221 ft. re 
spectively. A second rule given by Dr. Johnson is appli- 
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cable in the case of metric measures. He explains that the 
hyperfocal distance in metres exactly equals the focal 
length multiplied by the diameter of the aperture in centi- 
metres, one-tenth millimetre being the diameter of the 
circle of confusion. This is hardly such a convenient rule 
as the one applied to English measures, for the diameter 
of the aperture is seldom known. In his examples Dr. 
Johnson resorts to the division of the focal length by the 
aperture ratio number in order to ascertain the diameter, 
and we must point out that it would be simpler to include 
this operation in the formula. We should revise this 
second rule as follows :—The hyperfocal distance in metres 
is equal to the square of the focal length in centimetres 
divided by the stop ratio number. 


* * o 
Aporoximate Jn our issue for August 24 we gave the 
Infinity. rule for ascertaining the distance of ap- 


proximate infinity as follows:—“The correct method of 
arriving at a minimum distance of approximate infinity is 
to first decide on the maximum permissible displacement of 
the image, and then divide that amount into the square of 
the focal length. The result is the extrafocal distance of 
the nearest object that may be considered to be at an in- 
finite distance.” Dr. Lindsay Johnson (in his article pre- 
viously referred to) makes the remarkable comment that 
this formula unfortunately “omits entirely one of the 
chief factors of the problem, viz., the ratio aperture or in- 
tensity of the stop.” In our paragraph we referred to the 
confusion that exists in regard to the matter of infinity, 
and we hoped that our note would help to clear things up. 
T+ would. however. appear that our effort was a failure if 
Dr. Johnson was left under the impression that aperture 
affected the question. It is, of course, quite impossible 
for it to do so at all, and Dr. Johnson has confused the 
minimum distance of approximate infinity with the hyper- 
focal distance, which is an absolutely different thing. 
That this is his error is manifest from his confused 
and altogether erroneous definition of hyperfocal dis- 


tance as “the distance at which the nearest object 
may be considered to be in the same focal plane 
as an object at infinity.” There is, as a matter 


of fact, a very big difference between the distance of 
approximate infinity and the hyperfocal distance. When 
we focus on the former distance the plate is practically 
nlaced in the principal focal plane of the lens, but when 
focussing on the latter the plate is a considerable distance 
behind. Two-twentyfifths of an inch in the case of #/8. and 
a circle of confusion of 1-100 in. If we allow a displace- 


ment of the focussing screen to the extent of 1-100 in 
the one case, and a circle of confusion of 1-100 in. diam 
in the other, the minimum distance of approximate 
finity is, roughly, a little over eight times the hyperf 
distance for #/8. Indeed, we may adopt Dr. Lindsay Ji 
son’s approximation and say that, while the hyperf 
distance in feet is the square of the focal length in ine 
the distance of approximate infinity in feet is eight t 
the square of the focal length in inches. If, however 
wish to find the principal focal plane of the lens, 1-10( 
is far too big an error. 'We must then allow 1-1,000 
only, and this increases the distance on which we r 
focus to no fewer than eighty times the hyperfocal diste 
for f/8. 


* * * 


Definition As before pointed out, Dr. Lim 


oe Hyper- Johnson defines hyperfocal dist, 
Eee gee wrongly in his article, while in the h 


ing of the article he adopts the pop 
but very misleading, description, ‘‘ Distance beyond w. 
everything is in focus.” It has been pointed out by nu; 
ous authorities from time to time that this definitio 
only true when we focus on infinity, or when the plat 
at the principal focus of lens; and, as such a metho 
focussing is seldom, if ever, adopted for anything 
astronomical or telephoto work, the definition is of 1 
practical use. There are really two distances that 
called hyperfocal distances. One of these distances g 
he near limit of the depth of field when we focus on 
finity, and the other is the distance on which we shi 
focus to obtain the greatest depth possible. The differ: 
between these two distances is only one focal len 
hence they are commonly considered to be the same, 
he term hyperfocal distance is applied indiscrimina 
to both. The second one is the distance of greatest v 
to the photographer, and the lenses of fixed-focus I 
cameras are usually so adjusted as to render this disté 
sharply. All objects beyond half the hyperfocal dist 
are then in focus, so it is obvious that the idea that ( 
objects beyond the hyperfocal distance are in focus i 
practical work a misleading one. The formule by wl 
these hyperfocal distances are found are the same, bu 
one expresses a nodal distance, and the other an extra-f 
distance, the limits of the distances are separated by 
focal length. It is interesting to note that it was exp 
ence gained in setting hand camera lenses that inducet 
many practical men to deny the truth of the theoret 
dictum that devth is solelv a function of focal length 
aperture. It was found that some lenses could be set 
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JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 


1907. 


Edited by Grorcz E. Browy, F.I.C. 


Tue forty-sixth annual issue of Tne British JourNaL 
PxoroGRaPHic ALMANAC will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Aumanac reached a total of 1,616 pages, and 
the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before pub- 
lication. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1907 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. : 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of 


Turez-Cotour PxHorToGRaPHic PrintInG PRocESSES, 


and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “ Mpitome-of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 

Phe; lines tollowed in the previous editions of the 


Axmanac will be maintained in general, but in a numbe 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1907 wil 
modified to make it more than ever the book of unive 
photographic reference. 


The Atmanac for 1907 will appeal to photographers 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical w 
The standard matter and formule will be revised 
added to where necessary, and, wherever practicable, 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


** Important Norice.—Our publishers ask us to inf 
Agents that it will be as well to place their orders 
copies immediately, as the issue is always booked be 
publication, and a second edition will not be printed 
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‘d of calculated tables of hyperfocal distances while 
could not, and, in spite of the derisive remarks of 
ists, the practical individuals had solid reason for 
ing that depth varied with constructional details of 
pjective. The theorists also are now convinced of the 
fact, and it is advisable for every one to understand 
alculations relating to depth are not always trust- 


* * * 


ig With the advent of late autumn and 
tives. winter we have a distinet drop in the 
erature, and at the same time an increased number of 
on which the atmosphere is more or less charged with 
tue. These two conditions, and particularly the 
one, tend to retard the drying of negatives, and this 
ime which is in many studios the busiest of the year— 
Mhristmas rush. Not only does this slowness of dry- 
revent the prompt sending out of proofs, but it may 
ice markings in the negatives which are ineradicable, 
‘they can be removed, require a great deal of extra 
from the retoucher. Such marks, it is true, are 
likely to occur when the atmosphere is very humid 
e emperature mild, the sort of weather we have had 
eral occasions during the past month. As might be 
ted, we have been shown a number of negatives 
ed with small pitted markings, either in patches or 
he film, and we have had no difficulty in deciding 
such pits were the result of either an unnecessarily 
soaking in a washing tank of large size, the water in 
j was not completely changed with sufficient fre- 
or the too slow drying in a muggy and more or 
mpure atmosphere. The gelatine had acted as a 
culture, the prolonged time of drying giving sufficient 
tunity for considerable growth. The washing should 
mpleted in an hour in running water, and if the 
ives are passed through a 1-20 bath of formalin it 
nly hardens the gelatine and admits of drying in a 
cupboard, but, being an antiseptic, it more or less 
ys any bacilli which may be in the gelatine. 


= 


* * * 


We are much obliged to Mr. Bennett for 
his letter and formula, on pages 857-8. 
A comparison of his formula with ours 
ith Mr. 8. A. Herbert’s is interesting. Mr. Bennett’s 
ns only 15 grains pyro per ounce, while ours has 
d Mr. Herbert’s has 4.4 grains. In the following 
mative table we have diluted these two strong 
lz until the amount of pyro is the same in all three. 
hese formule are thus much weakened, and ours, at 
ie, will not produce in this diluted form anything 
fair printing density in the time that Mr. Bennett 


ers sufficient for his formule : — 
B. J. Formula. Mr. Rennett’s. Mr, Herbert's. 
Grains, Grains, | Grains. 
A } B | 

en 14 | 13 14 
# bisulphite. .. x A 1h 
hite ... gi | ig 9 
Monate 163 12 ) 18 
romide ao 3 | — 
q hoy, | loz | loz. 


ee | o | 


ihe Noticed that A and C are remarkably alike, and 
Pe May assume that these two, in the diluted form, 
Hive similarly—that is tu say, both are exceptionally 


weak developers that require a very long time to produce 
sufficient density. A would, we know, not produce what 
Mr. Bennett probably considers a fair density unless we 
prolonged the time to something well over twice the time 
he finds sufficient. Yet his developer contains less car- 
bonate, and more sulphite, and is restrained with bromide. 
At first sight most people with practical experience of 
development would assume that A and © must act much 
more rapidly than B, whereas B is something between 
twice and three times as active as A. There is evidently 
a problem here that it is desirable to solve, and we hope 
to be able to take up the subject shortly and endeavour t> 
clear up the mystery. 


* * * 


One-Exposure Sir William Abney, in exhibiting his 
eG ee three-colour projections of landscapes at 

oe “the Royal Photographic Society’s exhi- 
bition on Thursday in last week, remarked on the need 
of a one-exposure camera when the sky contained many 
moving and brightly-lighted clouds. He exhibited several 
examples of the coloured shadows caused by the movement 
of clouds between successive exposures. In dull weather, 
or under an unclouded sky, this disability of the succes- 
sive exposures is not encountered, and Sir William pointed 
out that it would be no inconvenience in the case of re. 
composing the colours as paper prints instead of by the 
Ives projection method, which he employed. Dr. Miéthe, 
we are also interested to see, has been doing a good deal 
of one-exposure colour photography of panoramas seen 
from a balloon, for which work, of course, it is the only 
method. Miéthe uses a three-lens camera, with the dia- 
phragms of the lenses adjusted to give the equivalent ex- 
posures required by the screens. He employs a focal 
plane shutter, and, with ethyl-red bathed plates, finds an 
exposure of one-tenth of a second sufficient. A reproduc- 
tion of one of his balloon photographs in colours accom- 
panies the current issue of “ Das Atelier.” 


* * * 


Sales at the The record of the year, or, we believe, 
Exhibitions. of any year, in sales of a single picture 
at the two London exhibitions is made by Mr. 8. G. Kimber 
at the Salon, where no fewer than thirty-one copies of 
“A Sunlit Cloister (No. 117) have been sold. Linas a 
curious fact that at an exhibition where the most extreme 
examples of the “unphotographic” are to be found, this 
large number of purchases should be made of a picture 
which in its effect, no less than its method of production, 
represents photography free from hand interference. No 
doubt the explanation of this apparent anomaly rests 
firstly with the great difficulty of duplicating works that 
are due to handwork, and secondly with the higher prices 
such works must necessarily command. We understand 
that Mr. Kimber considers the execution of his orders 
quite task enough and by no means a liberally paid one. 
Next to Mr. Kimber comes Mr. Cavendish Morton with 
four sales of “Fantasia” (No. 181), and, in addition to 
these, there are but thirty-three other pictures sold. At the 
Royal, too, Mr. Kimber heads the list with four sales of 
(No. 100) “ A Relic of the Past.” His total receipts amount 
to the respectable sum of thirty-five guineas, not a bad 
return for his London exhibiting. The total sales at the 
Royal reach the sum of £35 5s. 7d., which is considerably 
under that of previous years; but in this connection it 
must not be forgotten that the R.P.S. has now given up 
its old practice of purchasing to something like the sum 
of £20a year. Moreover, the prices upon the New Gallery 


exhibits are this year particularly modest ones. 
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S cuee. It has fallen to the proprietor of a New 
ndow de ehisene . . : 
Nttraction® York cigar store to show photo 


graphers a most ingenious application of 
their own art to modern street advertisement. The cigar 
store in question, so we read in the “ Photographer,” dis- 
played a notice in its window that pictures of the people 
looking into the window would be taken and the prints 
shown inside. Those identifying their portraits in these 
prints were given a free box of cigars. The windows were 
handsomely dressed, and hidden behind figures here and 
there were cameras and the operators. Every now and 
then a small box of cigars covering a lens would be drawn 
up on a string and an exposure made. Of course, every- 
body was pushing to the front to see the fun, and incident- 
ally to have their pictures taken, for the desire to perpetu- 
vate one’s features is inborn. Some of the prints were daily 
pasted on the windows to show what was being done. The 
idea could very well be taken up by an enterprising photo- 
grapher who is looking out for the cheaper class of trade. 


* * * 
Part We suppose there is no more widespread 
Fayment grievance—next to the refusal of the 
Sting: management of the Brirish JouRNAL to 


bring out the issue twice a week—than 
the practice of customers who have been photographed and 
had proofs submitted to them, of taking no further notice 
of the photographer, but straightway handing the prints 
‘over to a cheap copying firm or amateur friend for further 
copies, or availing themselves of the offers of religious 
papers to supply a £2 2s. enlargement for 4s. 6d. This 
question came up in the recent conference of the National 
‘Convention of Photographers of America at Niagara Falls. 
‘One speaker stated that it was his custom to charge a 
fixed deposit fee of one dollar, but that practice, in the 
opinion of another photographer, could not be advised as 
‘an invariable rule. It was his custom to introduce the 
question of deposit casually, and to lead the customer to 
ask the amount. In the case of a lady he would then allow 
her to fix the sum at whatever suited her. The opinions 
of other speakers amounted in the aggregate to the view 
that the photographer must know his public perfectly, and 
act according to his knowledge in giving credit or in 
enforcing payment. As the views of one or two speakers 
seem to be worth reporting at length, we find space for 
them on another page. 


_—— 


WARMING THE STUDIO. 


‘THE approach of winter must probably lead many photo- 
graphers to give some thought to the heating of their 
premises with a view to improving their present arrange- 
ments as regards efficiency and economy. The preserva- 
tion of a comfortable temperature in the rooms used by 
the public or by the photographer’s workpeople is a 
matter of first importance, for customers cannot be 
expected to prove good sitters in an apartment which 
strikes them as chilly, and, as to the assistants, money 
expended on their comfort is well laid out, according to 
the experience of both large and small industrial concerns. 
In our remarks, however, we shall refer more particularly 
to the studio itself, since it is the apartment in the photo- 
grapher’s house least amenable to easy warming. 

It is not like an ordinary room to keep at a genial 
temperature, as the area of glass which enters into its 
construction, although a non-conductor of heat, is quite 
different from a brick building, and, furthermore, the laps 
of the panes, as a rule, are not filled up and much of the 
‘heat, therefore, escapes between them and is lost. Hence 


it will be seen that the conditions of warming a ] 
graphic studio are not the same as in the case | 
ordinary room. 

There are several systems by which studios and 
rooms can be heated, and they all have their advan 
but most of them are accompanied by disadvantag 
well as more or less serious inconvenience, and we, pi 
here to refer to some of them so that those who are n 
decided on their heating arrangements for the winte1 
get some idea as to which will best suit their requirer 

Hot water pipes, such as are employed in heating 
cultural buildings, with the boiler placéd outsid 
building, are probably the best system ofall, as the 
may be laid through the studio and through workroo; 
the same floor, so that all are warmed by one fire. 
this arrangement there is no dust anywhere; with 
of the others dust is a great nuisance. The hot 
system is very economical in so far as the consumpt 
fuel is concerned, and by keeping a small fire und 
boiler during the night it will require no attentior 
the rooms are always kept at a genial heat. A dra 
to the system is that the fire must be started, supy 
that it has been allowed to go out, some time before th 
is required, as the warmed water but slowly cire 
through the pipes. Another disadvantage is that ¢ 
very severe weather the fire must always be kept ; 
otherwise there is a risk of the water freezing in the 
at the most exposed portions, and when once this hapr 
may be a long time before they become thawed agaii 
if the fire were lighted while they are in the frozen 
there would be a'danger of the boiler exploding. Ar 
drawback to the hot-water system is that it is som 
costly to instal in the first instance, but, as just si 
is about the best, and the most economical in the 
particularly’ when several rooms have to be kept © 
There are hot water arrangements suited for smal 
servatories, studios, and the like, in which the boi 
heated by gas, which is easily regulated. These ha 
the advantages of the larger installation, but are 
applicable where small spaces have to be warmed- 
furthermore, the gas is more costly than when other : 
used. a . 

Then we have gas, per se, as a heating medium. 
is cleanly and conveniently under control, and inexp 
to instal; in addition, most of the gas companies Ii 
heating stoves on hire at a very moderate rental. ( 
the chief drawbacks to the use of gas stoves for hi 
purposes is that, unless there is a flue to carry 0 
fumes the latter become unpleasant, and are injuric 
health when one is continually in them. If ther 
flue to carry them away it also carries off much of the 
in which case gas, while so very convenient, is | 
means economical. Without a flue all the heat is w 
and gas is not expensive to employ. 

There is a form of gas stove that requires no flu 
yet gives off no fumes, but it, unfortunately, give 
but little heat and is only suited for rooms of h 
dimensions, such as small offices and the like. Last 1 
we were in a studio of medium size that was warmet 
gas stove called the “Chancel.” It is a flat stov 
on the floor, on a stone slab. All the products of co 
tion are given off in the place, but they aye not 
unpleasant if a good sized tray of water be placed be 
it to absorb a good portion of them, much of the rem: 
escaping through the laps of the glass in the roof. 
stove is not an expensive one, as its cost is, we b 
something like a pound, or less. It is made by FI 
and Company, and is designed for heating churche 
similar purposes. 

A type of stove which will commend itself to ma 
heating the studio is known as the slow combustion s 
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he forms and names are legion. They are very economical 
muse and require but little attention. Some are entirely 
Josed, and some are semi-closed so that the visible fire 
nives the place a cheerful appearance. Coke, or anthracite 
gal, is the uel best suited to the latter kind. They throw 
mut a good heat, which, like the consumption of fuel, is 
eg ated to a nicety by closing the damper. If the stove 
filled in the morning it will last the day without atten- 
If the fire is made up at night, and the damper 
y closed, it will last the night through or, indeed, 
Saturday till Monday if very little draft is admitted. 
These stoves are very ornamental while not at ali costly. 
The closed stoves are generally less in price, while the 
or fuel, coke and coal, is much about the same. They, 
the other form, require but little attention, and the 
pis similarly under control. A medium size one, plain, 
hot ornamental, is sufficient to keep a studio about twenty- 
fve fect by eleven feet at a comfortable temperature, and 
sts only about a sovereign, or perhaps a little more. 
Those who propose to adopt this form of heating would do 
yell to get the illustrated price lists of makers of this 
ype of stove, such as Smith and Wellstood, of Ludgate 
Hill, and others. As regards cost of running we may 
perhaps give our experience of one used day and night in 
a large room of our own, which consumed less than two 
hillingsworth of anthracite per week. This type 
f stove, of course, requires a flue to carry away 


the smoke. If there is a chimney adjacent it can be con- 
nected with that, but if not it must be conducted through 
the roof of the studio, in which case it is desirable to have 
as much pipe within it as convenient, say by carrying up 
on a slant instead of vertically, as then more heat is 
utilised, as much passes along it and is diffused through 
the building. 

The principal drawback to these stoves is that the 
combustion is so perfect that the fuel is consumed to a very 
fine ash, and when cleared away carelessly becomes 
diffused throughout the place and settles on everything, 
unless care is taken to damp it before it is removed. 
Should any of this dust, which is charged with more or less 
sulphurous matter, happen to settle on silver prints while 
they are moist the particles will most likely produce spots. 
Another drawback to pipe stoves is that the insurance 
companies have an objection to them, and if one is fixed 
without notice being given them the policy will be in- 
validated. Hence, if a fire occurred on the premises, 
although the stove or its flue had nothing to do with it, 
the policy would, nevertheless, be null and void. It is 
usual in granting a policy for premises where there is a 
pipe stove to state the length of pipe, and that the latter 
must not be increased without notice to the company, 
otherwise the policy will be invalidated. Makers of stoves, 
such as Messrs. Wellstood, will, however, erect stoves to 
satisfy insurance companies’ conditions. 


PAYMENT AT TIME OF SITTING: 


Trar debateable subject, the payment of a deposit at the time of the sitting, occupied a large share of the discussion on reception 
tom methods at the recent convention of professional photographers at Niagara Falls. We extract one or two of the views expressed by 
the speakers from the columns of “The Photographer” (New York).—Eps. B.J.P. 


Mr. Holden said: We are compelled to consider our environment. 
a person comes to me and says, “Mr. Holden, I should like to have 
some pictures made.” Very good, I comence to work and find out 
ist what she or he wants, and the work may be done without any 
Mevious entry being made. They say sometimes, “I would like 
have some pictures made. I want you to make them, and I want 
fon to use your own judgment.” I don’t at once take them and 
ty,“ What kind do you want?” TI go in and use my own judgment, 
iS they have given me the privilege of doing so. Then when I 
Het through they often come to me and say, “How mvch denosit, 
Mr, Holden?” “Just whatever suits you,” I reply. These 
ate My own personal experiences. ‘“ Just whatever suits you.” They 
ive my neighbours, and I want to keep on good terms with them. 
Lilon’t want to give them a hammer blow right on the first start. 
Aiter a little time a customer will drop in, and the usual routine 
Ss gone through, and I know them very well. We get into a little 
hat and a question of payment is forgotten. There is where the 
man and his bigness begins. Don’t say, “I won’t finish that proof, 
because there is no deposit paid.” I have seen the equal of that 
in the years of my experierice. . But I believe every man to be honest, 
:. believe every man is. honest if you will give him an opportunity 
10 be so, 


The Business System. 


Mn. Wilson: My method in regard to that is this: In my com- 
munity I believe I know nearly everybody. I let the reception 
toom lady or genileman, about whom we have heard so much, handle 
tem. She has her instructions to collect at least one-half. The 
Muestion is, “Would you like to pay a half of this?” The proofs 
fome in the morning. When they pay their half they get a little 
ticket with the stub, and they come up to the composing room 
Mm the next floor above. The operator takes the stub, and they 


rep the card with a number marked on that card, and when the 
Ptoois are finished the next day they are put in an envelope ano the 


hame is put on, and “ 
send th 


deposit, so much due.” When they call or 
hey are told that it is Mr. Wilson’s custom, and you are 


expected +o comply, and they nsually do. Ina case where they haven't 
come up, they simply don’t give them the proofs. It being a luxury, 
they generally provide themselves with the money for making the 
deposit. I believe in not arguing too much on re-sitting. Try and 
get a good result in the beginning, regardless of the intrinsic cost, 
and then, if they are reasonable about it, try and be likewise. 


T> Loss from Unfilled Orders. 

Mr. Goldensky: I have two assistants. I have two classes of 
people—the average man and the women with fine dresses who have 
plenty of money, or pretend to have plenty of money. I have various 
prices. For instance. in a four-dollar picture I insist on having a 
ialf deposit, two dollars, and when I send out the proofs there is 
a printed note, which reads that after the proofs are satisfactory and 
they return the proofs by mail or’ person, they have to settle the 
amount of the bill. If for any reason the proofs are not satisfactory, 
they are welcome to call at the studio as many times as they choose 
until they are satisfied. That gives them the privilege, only they 
pay two dollars, and after the proofs are sent, if the proofs are 
satisfactory, they know they have to pay the other two dollars. 
The reason I establish that rule is this: Every year I used to find 
in my drawers and in the closets three or four hundred dollars’ worth 
or work that was never taken out, but simply left for various reasons. 
A person zets engaged to a young lady, and he goes to a studio and 
sits for pictures; by the time the pictures are finished the engage- 
ment is broken, and those two dollars are left in your drawers. He 
will never take them out. (Laughter.) .A person works in a shop 
and comes in and pays two dollars deposit. He orders pictures; in 
the meantime he loses his position or takes sick. He cannot afford 
to take those pictures out, therefore you lose him as a customer, and 
you lose that out of your money profit. 


Prevent 


Adjust your Methed to your Class cf Business. 
Now, speaking about the better class of people. There are two 
distinct temperaments among them. One will come in and say, 
“Mr. Goldensky, how much deposit?” “It is optional to you 
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You may leave it or you may not.” “I'd better leave it.” Those 
are the people that will pay the bill quicker than you can send 
the pictures. Another class of people will come in who will not 
look at your receptionist. ‘Where is your dressing room?” After 
you have made your sitting and most politely ask whether it is 
convenient for them to make a deposit (applause) they say, “Is 
it necessary?” “It is not necessary, but customary.” Or “if you 
are not ready to pay it now, you can do it after you return the 
proofs.” It gives them a nice hint that when they return the proofs 
they must pay the deposit. Then on the proofs, when we send 
them out, I put a little note, that these proofs are the property of 
Elias Goldensky’s studio. Unless returned within thirty days a 
charge will be made for labour, time, and material used. I have 
collected the money. Some people send me in five dollars for a 
sitting willingly, and they say the opportunity did not come to sit 
for a picture again, and enclose five dollars for trouble. Certain 
people, after we send to them the proofs and we do not hear from 
them, we write to them that if those proofs are not satisfactory, we 
will be glad to make a new sitting; and if we write one, two, or 
three letters, and those people are not men enough to send an answer 
to you, that they cannot come and 
t 


; sit for picture, you do not want 
heir business. It is injurious to you. You might as well send them 
a ‘bill for five dollars, and if they don’t pay it, collect it. You are 
working for business. I received a letter this. morning from my 
girl in the city that a bill of $52 was paid. That bill was standing 
over two years, and never paid. The party is as good as gold, and 
they travel abroad, and it never worries me. I knew they were slow, 
but they always paid. Some years ago they contracted a large bill 
and did not pay it. It never worried me. 

You have to size the conditions up, and you have to work on certain 
lines. Adjust yourself to the conditions. The main thing is, you 
must interest your public, as a doctor does, as a lawyer does, that you 
are doing your best work, and you are entitled to compensation. 
Professional men must be entitled to compensation. If you come 
to a lawyer and ask him for advice, he sends you a bill for five 
dollars, and he is entitled to his fee. A person comes into the studio 
of a photographer, and because it is So-and-So, he uses forty plates, 
and then the re-sitting comes again and again. It is awfully lovely, 
and a man sometimes strikes an order; but most of the time he gets 


discouraged and disappointed if an order does not follow. Th 
are different grades of temperaments of photographers. One « 
conduct his business on the policy of never send a bill and still ma 
a big business. This does not apply to all of us. If you have ¢ 
that standard, that you can go with that high class of people, 
does not matter whether you lose one hundred or two hundred dolla 
if somebody doesn’t pay. From the ordinary class of people y 
must collect money all the time. 


Business is Business. 


Mr. Herrick: There has been a great deal of talk along the Ij 
that photographers want to conduct ‘their business on busin 
principles. _ When they do that, this man will have no troub 
I started eight years ago, and put a sign in my studio tl 
a deposit was required on all orders, and no pictures would 
delivered until all were paid for. I have adhered to that strict 
I have had wealthy men come in and say, “What, a deposit fre 
me?” I said, “Yes, it is my rule; and while I feel I hate to a 
you for it, I cannot let you off and ask the next one, and that 
you do not feel that I have confidence in you, if you want $50 y 
can have it any day you want it; but if I have to ask your neig 
bour to pay his deposit I have to ask you.” That man s ys, “1aaa 
not got a dollar with me, but I will go down to my safe and { 
it.” It was Sunday. He went and got it. But if a man or wom 
does come in and gets the negatives made, as this man says, a 
does not return the proofs, you are a business man or not a busing 
man if you do not send him a bill for making those sittings; a 
f he don’t pay it the law will help you make him pay it. Whe 
they have the best of you once, they won’t come near you agai 
I never have a dispute with a customer over anything. If a a 
tomer comes in and says, “You have made a mistake; I have pa 
this,” we know whether she has or not, most emphatically, becau 
our books are calculated and kept in a businesslike way; but wh 
this woman says so, I say, “Why our lady must have made 
mistake. I am awfully sorry it occurred. We will be careful in t 
future.” It mever occurs again. The next time that woman com 
we are pretty nearly sure that she knows whether she paid th 
money or not before she leaves the studio. We should have - 
words. Iam not a photographer. I am merely a business man. 


AutHoves it is known that gelatine, treated with formaldehyde or 
formaline, becomes insoluble in hot water, the composition of the 
insoluble product has not been. determined. 

The present experiments were undertaken to clear up the following 
pcints :— 

I. Is the formalysed gelatine a definite compound of gelatine with 
formaldehyde, or does it only in all cases contain different quantities 
of formaldehyde, or does the lattez act oa gelatine without combining 
with it, and thus merely changes its composition ? 

II. If the formalysed gelatine is a definite compound, does this 
belong to the aldehyde type, or does it possess the properties of 
an actual compound or those of a simple additive product? 

In order to determine whether the formalysed gelatine is a definite 
compound, formaldehyde of different strengths was allowed to act 
on gelatine under the different conditions. The tanned products 
were analysed, after they had been freed, by means of cold water, 
from any trace of aldehyde that could be washed out,1 and the results 
are compared hereafter. As the estimation of the percentage com- 
position of ‘the formalysed gelatine can give no information as to 
the quantity of the formaline retained by the gelatine, we have 
proved that it is possible to re-form the formaldehyde from the 
formalysed gelatine, without altering the formaldehyde or the gela- 
tine, and the former could thus be estimated. 


The Decompositton of the Formalysed Gelatine. 

After numerous experiments the decomposition process which 
gave the best results was found to be treatment in the cold with a 
15 per cent. solution of hydrochloric acid. In order to decide the 


2 Till the washing water did not reduce ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate. 


ON THE TANNING OF GELATINE BY FORMALDEHYDE. 


end of the decomposition, a comparative sample of formalysed gel 
tine was treated under similar conditions at 60 deg. Fahr., and tes 
were made from time to time. 

If one of the test samples, after thorough washing in water, melt 
in a water bath, the decomposition was considered as complete. TI 
result was obtained after from twelve to fifteen hours, 

The gelatine was then washed by decantation with hot distill 
water at 140-160 deg. Fahr., till every trace’of acid and formaldehy: 
was gone, as was proved by Schiff’s reaction. The whole of t 
washing water was then made up to a given volume—with 20 gi 
of gelatine, this was 4 litres—and the quantity of formaldehy 
then estimated. 


The Estimation of the Formaldehyde. 


Several methods Were tried for the estimation of the formaldehy 
set free from the decomposed formalysed gelatine, and the most sati 
factory was found to be that in which the quantity of titrated sot 
solution with an. excess of sodium sulphite solution was observe 
which must be added to a solution of formaline, with a few dro: 
of phenolphthalein, in order to produce the characteristic colour 
the latter.2 In a comparative test without formaldehyde, but wi 
equal rights of hydrochloric acid and sodium sulphite, the quanti 
of titrated soda solution is determined which corresponds to # 
hydrochloric acid. The quantity of formaldehyde is the result of # 


difference between the numbers obtained with and without form: 
dehyde. 


* Seyewetz & Gibello. Bull, Soc. Chim. In the ordinary process the liquid whi 
contains the formaldehyde and sodium sulphite is alkaline to phenolphthalein a 
titrated acid is added till the phenolphthalein is decolourised; in this case t 
solution is acid, for it contains hydrochloric acid as well as formaline. 
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As this method was used for a solution of hydrochloric acid, which 
contained 0.5 gm. per litre of formaline, 0.5 gm. was found. 


Composition ef the Formalysed Gelatine. 


We estimated the maximum quantity of formaldehyde retained by 
the gelatine, when the tanning was effected as follows :—A. Tanning 
of ary gelatine with formaldehyde solution; B. Tanning of dry 
gelatine with gaseous formaldehyde; C. Tanning of a gelatine solu- 
tion with a solution of formaldehyde. 

A. With the first tanning process we have tested the effect of 
guration of contact, the concentration and the temperature of the 
jormaline solution. 

1, Action of the Duration of Contact.—Sheet gelatine was immersed 
in 10 per cent. solution. ot commercial formaldehyde solution at 
oudinary temperatures for: varying times, from ‘thirty minutes to 
five days. ae 
" Aiter the removal ofwie gelatine it was washed in running water 
till every trace of formaldehyde was removed; then, as already 
stated, was mixed withd5 per cen‘. solution of hydrochloric acid and 
analysed. The results are given in the following table :— 


Quantity of Formaldehyde in 100 gms. of 
Duration of Contract, Dry Gelatine. 
of 10 per cent. Commercial 


Formaline. 


Analysis No.1.} No.2 | No. 3. | No. 4. | No. 5, 
eS 3 = 
40 minutes . 3°6 34 _ - 
Whours . 45 4°8 41 46 | 4:08 
5 days 4°32 4 432} — 


2. Influence of Concentration.—For the same time, 12 hours, the 
same quantity, 20 gms., of dry gelatine was soaked in an equal 
yolume, 1 litre, of formaldehyde solutions from 1 to 30 per cent. 
Aiter removal the gelatine was washed, decomposed, and analysed. 
The results are shown in the next table. 


Quantity of Formaldehyde in 100 gms. 
Coneentrative of the of Dry Gelatine. 
Formaldehyde gts ol ee ee ied aol 
Solution. | 
Analysis No.1.| No. 2.; No. 3. No. 4. | No. 5. 
| Vy, Commercial formaline ... 336 36 | 2°88 | 24 — 
Be 1s on me 3°5 2:88 | 3:12 | 26 | — 
Ws 5B cop CS 48 |41 | 46 | 408 
Wi, s Bylo ae 408; — | — | — 
Ms 2 : 4:32 456| — | — | — 


3. Influence of Temperature.—An equal volume of 10 per cent. 
commercial formaline was allowed to act on an equal weight of 
dry gelatine, at temperatures between 62 and 122 deg. Fahr. The 
estimation of the formaldehyde in the tanned gelatine gave the follow- 
ing results :— 


Temperature of 10 p.gfe"|} Quantity of Formaldehyde contained in 100.4018 


Yormaidchyde. of solid Gela‘ine. sige 
62° 4-4 
86° 28 
122° 3:48 


B In order to test the tanning of gelatine by gaseous formaline, a 
‘apid stream ~of air was passed through a saturated solution of 
formaldehyde, in order to render that which was carried over damp : 
the air then passed over dry gelatine. 

The gelatine was submitted to this action for varying times, from 
three to ten hours, and then repeatedly exposed to the air, so as 
to remove all excess of formaldehyde. Then the quantity of formal- 
dehyde was estimated after every trace of unabsorbed formaldehyde 


had been removed by washing. The 
obtained :— 


following results were 


Quantity of Formaldehyde contained in 
Duration of Contract of the 100 gms. of Gelatine, 


Gelatine with the gaseous 


Formaldehyde. 
Analysis No, 1. | No. 2. | No. 8. 
3 hours ...... 0-96 0 96 = 
10 ,, 36 3:6 352 


C. We have studied the tanning of gelatine solution by formalde- 
hyde solution, and used sufficiently dilute gelatine solutions to be 


able to titrate the excess, immediately after the addition of the, 
oll 


formaldehyde—i.e., before the gelatine set. 

The titration was made with normal sulphuric acid, after the 
addition of sodium sulphite, a 24 per cent. solution of gelatine being 
mixed with the increasing quantities of formaldehyde. The results 
are shown in the accompanying table :— - 


Volume of 14°5 p.c. formaline 
added to 100ces, of 24 pc. 


gelatine solution .......... O5ccs. 1cc, 2ccs. 5cecs. 10ces. 15ccs 20ccs, 
Quantity formaldehyde which 
combined with the gela- 
tine solution ... (3) 158 q q q a 
solution .. reoonainan f He } G-de ie leds ateghe sl Gp veel S) 56 


Above 20 ccs. of formaline the gelatine set, and titration was 
impossible. 

The action of the concentration of the gelatine solution on the 
combining with formaline cannot be studied, for a gelatine solution 
stronger than 24 per cent. sets very quickly after the addition of the 
formaline, and titration is therefore impossible. 

If one tries to produce insolubility of a gelatine solution by adding 
formaldehyde, a very small quantity of the latter only is required, far 
less than the maximum quantity which can combine with dry 
gelatine. 

We have actually found that a jelly, which is obtained by the 
addition of 5 per cent. of commercial 40 per cent. formaline to 
a gelatine solution, Will not again dissolve in hot water when it has 
once set. 

The quantity used thus corresponds to 0.7 to 0.8 gm. of formalde- 
hyde to 100 gms. of gelatine. 

There is no doubt that there is here in this case a mixture of 
gelatine and formalysed gelatine, and the latter surrounds the former 
and prevents it dissolving, for if the action of the hot water is 
prolonged, part: of the mixture will dissolve. 


The Stability of Formalysed Gelatine in Heat. 


We have tested whether the formalysed gelatine shows the 
stability of a true compound when it is heated to a moderate tem-~- 
perature, or whether it loses formaldehyde easily by heat. 

A. Action of Boiling Water.—20 gms. of gelatine were immersed 
for twelve hours at 63 deg. Fahr. in 1 litre of 10 per cent. solution 
of formaldehyde, then washed in running water till.the washing 
water no longer gave any sign of aldehyde. The formalysed gela- 
ting, thus obtained withstands boiling water. 

“Tf the boiling is*continued for some minutes, considerable quan- 
tities of formaldehyde could be detected in the water. If the 
treatment with boiling water was renewed, it was found that after 


seven such treatments, formaldehyde was still extracted. The total - 


quantity of water used was about 3 litres, and the gelatine then 
completely dissolved in hot water, and set when cold. 

When the formaldehyde was titrated in all the wash waters the 
main was 2.5 gms, to 100 gms. of gelatine. 

B. Action of Dry Heat.—20 gms. of gelatine, formalysed as in the 
previous experiment, were, after complete washing, dehydrated with 
alcohol, and then dried in a drying chamber at 110-140 deg. 
Fahr. The gelatine thus obtained had no smell of formaldehyde, and 
withstood boiling water. 

We have estimated the formnidehyde in the original formalysed 
gelatine, and again after it had been heated for three to forty-eight 
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hours at 232 deg. Fahr. The results are shown in the following 


table : — 
No. | quantity of Formaldehyde 
of Nature of Test. in 100 gms, of Dry 
Test. | | Gelatine. 
| } 
a Formalysed Gelatine Original............... 41 
2 3 >> heated 3 hrs. at 232°F 33 
3 » pio Wo || 2 88 
4 ” op 99 ko ” | 18 
5 ” sy 48, ” | 1 
| The last test showed 
| a brig yellow 
|. ecolour,h 
The Compound Formed. 
We have tried how the gelatine combines with the formaldehyde, 
whether it is a simple addition product or an actual solid combination ; 
whether the group CHO exists, or whether the fixing is merely 


due to the grouping as in most of the ordinary compounds of formal- 
dehyde. 

In order to clear up these points we tested for the aldehyde func- 
tion in the tanned gelatine by Schiff’s reaction, as well as with 
ammonio-nitrate of silver. We had previously made sure that.the 
gelatine after prolonged washing no longer contained traces ‘of alde- 
hyde that could be detected by these agents. Comparative trials 
with ordinary gelatine did‘ not give sufficiently marked differences 
from the formalysed gelatine to enable a definite decision to be 
formed as to the presence of CHO. 

We have also tested, whether the substances allied to formakte- 
hyde, not containing CHO group, suchas the bisulphite compound 
and hexamethylenetetramine, would tan gelatine. The first ‘of 


these’ gave no tanning under any conditions. On the other hand, 
hexamethylenetetramine in strong solution gaye some result afte, 
five days when of 50 per cent., andi only after seven days when of 
25 per cent. Below: theséstrengths there was fio’ tarmings > 7 

On account of this slow action and the necessity of strong solu- 
tions, it may be assumed that the action is due to traces of formal- 
dehyde in the hexamethylenetetramine; the latter very readily gives 
the characteristic colour with Schiff’s reagent. On the other hand, 
a very dilute solution of formaline, containing only 0.05 per cent. of 


| formaldehyde hardens the gelatine in about six days. 


Conclusions. anal 


The following conclusions may be drawn from the tests :— 

1. Gelatine soaked in formaldehyde solution combines with the 
latter in varying proportions, according to the conditions. The 
maximum quantity which it combines with lies between 4 and 4.8 
gms. formaldehyde to 100 gms. of dry gelatine, which enables us 
to consider formalysed gelatine as a definite compound. 

2. The rapidity of absorption of the formaldehyde increases with 
the strength of the solution up to 10 per cent. It does not markedly 
increase with the temperature. 

5. Formaldehyde in gmseous form is absorbed much more slowly 
than in aqueous solution, but the maximum quantity absorbed in 
both cases is the same.’ : 

4. Hot water slowly decomposes formalysed gelatine, ‘and by 
repeated treatment the.gelatine agaim ‘becomes completely soluble. 

5. Dry heat at 322 dee. Fahr. gnadually sets free the formaldehyde 
from the gelatine; 15 per cent. hydrochloric Separates in. the cold 
the gelatine unchanged from the formaldehyde. - 

6. The formalysed gelatine appears to be rather a definite addition 
compound than a true compound. 

A, anp L. Lomreri ann A. Shynwerz.. 


DOUBLE CARBONATES AS DEVELOPERS. 


1 


In my former article I described in some detail my experiences in 
1895 with a modified form of pyrogallol developer, in which, in 
place of the usual. simple carbonate solution, a solution of a double 
carbonate—copper and ammonium—was employed. ‘These experi- 
ences, as I pointed out, were sufficiently remarkable; and were such, 
indeed, as to induce me, after a long interval, in 1905 and the 
present year, to carry the investigation begun under such favour- 
able auspices a step further... ' 

Accordingly, in-pursuance of this object, I proceeded to examine 
carefully and in detail;the varions.other possible forms of,.double’ ‘car- 
bonate capable of efficiently replacing the customary simple carbonate 
constituent in a pyrogallol combination. The different salts of this 
class, suitable for use as developers, were enumerated by me in the 
latter paragraphs of the paper: just referred to, wherein I also gave 
the formule for their ptepayation, and ‘described the method of 
making up the various stock solutions requisite for photographic 
purposes. 

Tt is now necessary that I should, in the first place, give some 
account of the series of experiments which I recently made as to 
the developing properties of these double carbonates, and that, in the 
second place, I should supplement: this account by indicating and 
tabulating the chief conclusions—those more especially, of their 
number possessing a practical importance—that may be drawn from 
the results of the inquiry. 


Conditions of Tests. 


The experiments in question were made in the month of January 
last. In order to secure uniformity in the conditions of exposure 
throughout the series, I resorted in every case to contact-printing 
by ordinary gaslight. The flame employed was that produced by a 
No. 4 Bray burner. The distance between the printing-frame and 
the burner during the exposure was one foot. Rapid gelatino- 


bromide plates were employed, the special brand selected for the 
purpose of the experiments being the Ilford “Special Rapid.” 
The plates were exposed to the light in the printing-frame under 


a glass negative, -and the resulting latent positive. images were 
developed in their order in the several specially-prepared developers, 
The negative selected for use was a very fine one which had been 
produced by ferrous oxalate development. It exhibited a very wide 
range of contrast accompanied by great delicacy in the gradation 
of the half-tones., : = 3 

In each case, wi 


h the single exception of experiment No. 6, an 
exposure of thirty 


seconds’ duration was given. In the particulax 
case specified, this exposure was ‘accidentally doubled. It. is neces: 
sary, also, here to explain that the normal exposure of thirty seconds, 
though somewhat in excess of that actually required under the given 
conditions, and with the particular brand. of plate employed, was 
selected with the object of permitting the operations of development 
to be completed within a reasonable time, the slight increase in the 
exposure enabling this to be done, by serving to accelerate: the 
sluggish action of the experimental carbonate baths. - : 

A thiosulphate solution of the strength of two ounces of sodium 
thiosulphite to half a pint of water was employed as a fixing bath 
after the development. 

Hight plates were exposed in rotation to light under the negative 
in the manner above specified, and successively developed in one 
or other of my specially prepared baths described in my first article. 
I give below a summary of these experiments. 


Ammonium Carbonate. 
First Experiment.—A simple sesquicarbonate bath was employed 
as developer, the formula of which-was as follows :— 
Ammonium .sesquicarbonate ., 12.5. grains. 
Potassium. bromide . 0.5 grain. 
Pyrogallol 2.25 grains. ‘ 
Water 1 fluid ounce. 
The image began to appear after four minutes’.immersion in this 
developer, and rapidly gained in density. When six minutes had 
elapsed all the details were visible. The development was .com- 
pleted in twelve minutes. The resulting image, after fixing, was 
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ard clear, and from its lack of vigour appeared to be slightly 
-developed in addition to being over-exposed. The.colour was 
shade intermediate between olive grey and sepia brown. 
Magnesium Ammonium Carbonate. 
ond Experiment.—The developer selected for the treatment 
he second of the exposed plates was the combination -pyrogallol 
ammonio-magnesium carbonate. The bath was made up’ for 
adding to each ounce of the aqueous acidified solution of 
louble carbonate 24 grains of pyrogallol and half a: grain of 
sium bromide. a ; 
is developer was found to act very slowly, and it was not until 
n minutes had elapsed that traces of the image were at length 
eptible upon a minute examination of the film by ‘transmitted 
t. On resuming the developing operations, three minutes’ further 
sion in the bath rendered all the details visible. The image 
g, however, still very weak, it was found necessary to prolong 
development for a further period of eight minutes in order to 
in-a sufficient degree of density. 
e tone of the image after the removal of the plate from the 
e bath, was somewhat similar to that obtained in the preceding 
miment, but of a distinctly lighter shade. As a picture, the 
al effect was unsatisfactory through lack of density, this being, 
doubt, partly attributable to the over-exposure which the plate 
probably also to the reducing or solvent action exer- 
iby the citric acid in the bath. 


pyrogallol and ammonio-uranium carbonate. To each ounce 
he aqueous stock solution of the double carbonate there was,{as 


development, no signs of an image were to be detected until 
axpiry of eight minutes, when the faint outlines of the picture 
me just barely perceptible by transmitted light. The sub- 
nt growth of the image proceeded with extreme slowness, and 
account of the general fog which unfortunately’ ensued in the 
of the next few minutes, the stage in the operations at 
the details became fully visible could mot accuratelf’ be 
mined. ns 
@ fixed and’ finished positive was of considerible photographic 
t, The ‘colour’of the image was a rich deep ted, somewhat 
mbling that obtained with the ammonio-cupric carbonate deve- 
. In density and in range of tone the result also left" little’ to 
lsied. The oily noticeable’defect Was a certain lack'of clear. 
, hich was apparent in the high lights of ‘the picture. ' ' 
Cobalt Ammonium Carbonate. |. 
orth Experiment.—The bath employed in this’ case was the 
ammonium carbonate developer. To each ounce of the pre- 
ly-prepared stock solution of the double carbonate 24 grains of 
gallol were added. The usual bromide restrainer was, how- 
; omitted. : 
: image made its appearance after an jmmersion of one minute, 
when three minutes had elapsed, all the details of the picture 
@ visible, On continuing the process of development a rapid 
se in density was perceptible. The duration of development 
Nine minutes. i 
general result was unsatisfactory, notwithstanding that the 
r of the picture after fixing—a dark pbrown—was both 
mmon and agreeable. The density obtained was considerable, 
the image was lacking both in clearness and in range of tone, 
minute stains and irregular markings were visible on a close 
ection of the film by transmitted light. These defects were 
Y, no doubt, ‘attributable to the omission of the bromide 
lamer, but also, it is to be presumed, to the turbidity of the 
ammonium bath in the presence of pyrogallol. ; 
Copper Ammovium Carbonate. 
th Experiment.—In order to test the keeping qualities o the 
-ammonium carbonate developer, the remainder of the stock 
ion prepared in 1895, after the manner described in my former 
le was selected to develop the fifth plate of the present series. 


developer was made up to the usual strength of 24 grains of 
gallol per fluid ounce, to which was added half a grain of 
Ssium bromide as a restrainer. 


After a treatment of one minute’s duration in this bath, very 
faint traces of an image were visible by reflected light, and after- 
three minutes’ development these outlines could be plainly dis- 
cerned when the plate was removed from the dish and examined 
by transmitted light. Fogging, however, speedily ensued when the 
development was resumed, and when three minutes more had 
expired the growth of the details could no longer be watched, and in 
the course of a little the film became almost opaque. The develop- 
ment was proceeded with until one hour had elapsed. 

The finished picture, though evidently considerably over-exposed, 
was fairly satisfactory, and was found to possess a medium deyree 
of density and gradation of tone. The colour was a fine deep orange,. 
lacking, it is true, the purity and richness of the hue obtained in 
1895 with the freshly-prepared developer, but still vrey charac- 
teristic and striking. The lack of vigour observable in the image 
was in part probably due to the carbonate solution having 
deteriorated and become weaker through age. 


Zinc Ammonium Carbonate. 


Sixth Experiment.—The plate used in this experiment received 
the exceptional exposure of ‘sixty seconds. The development was 
effected with the zinc-ammonium carbonate bath. “To each ‘ounce 
of the stock solution of the double salt the usual quantities by weight 
of pyrogallol and bromide were added. ) 

Traces of an image were faintly visible by transmitted light when: 
the plate Lad been immersed in the developer for two minutes ; and 
in the course of an additional thirty. seconds’ development these 


‘could be discerned from the surface side‘of the film. The sub- 


sequent growth of detail was somewhat rapid, and at the end of four 
minutes’ treatment the full outlines of the picture were clearly per— 
ceptible. To gain a sufficient degree. of density, Iowever, it. was- 
thought advisable to continue the development for the space of 
sixteen minutes longer. 

The positive produced by these operations was the least satis- 
factory of the series, the density being excessive and the high lights 
lacking.in clearness. The haltf-tones, also, were deficient in vigour. 
The colour of the image was a very deep chocolate brown. The: 
fact deserves mention that, when fixing the plate, it was discovered. 
that little or no fog had been produced in the course of the develop- 
ing soperations, a circumstance which, of course, permitted of the: 
process of dissolving out the unaltered silver bromide being carried. 
out more speedily than usual. 


Restrained Cobalt Formula. 

Seventh Experiment.—The seventh of the exposed plates was. 
treated with the cobalt-ammonium carbonate developer, as in the- 
fourth experiment of the series, a restrainer. being, however, now 
added for the purpose of moderating the chemical activity of the 
ath. In making up the developer for use the customary quantities. 
1 and potassium bromide were added to the stock car- 


of pyrogallo 


bonate solution. 
“At the expiry of two minutes and a half after the immersion of the- 


plate, the image appeared faiitly. The growth of density thereafter 
was comparatively rapid, and all the details were visible at the end 
of five minutes. The plate received a development of a quarter of an 
xour’s duration. 

The resulting image was, beyon 
Tho gradation of tone which the 

to the eye, as was also the ‘puri 
density, though more than sufficien’ 
picture, was at the same time 

shadows, from any suspicion of hi 
produced was @ rich and beautifu 
able forthe warmth and brilliancy 


f 


quéstion, the finest of the series. 
plate exhibited was very pleasing 
y of the high lights ; while the 
t to produce a bright and vigorous 
quite free, even in the deepest. 
ardness or opacity. The colour 
yellow-brown, specially remark- 
of its middle tones. 


Nickel-Ammonium Carbonate. 

he concluding experiment of the 
series, the nickel-ammonium carbonate developer .was employed. 
The developing bath was made up for use by adding to the specially- 
prepared carbonate solution the usual quantities of pyrogallol and. 


potassium bromide. 
‘As a-developer, this solution was found to act more energetically 


than any of the baths employed in conjunction with a restrainer as 
above described. The first indications of the image were perceptible 


Eighth Hxperiment.—-In this, t 
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after only one minute's immersion of the exposed plate in the bath. 
When seven and a half minutes had elapsed, the picture was 
rendered visible in all its details. Tne duration of the development 
was twenty-four minutes. 
The image, after fixing, was weak and wanting in clearness, and 
exhibited a very limited range of tone. The colour obtained was a 
sepia brown of no special beauty. As I mentioned in the former 
article, it was found necessary, in making up the nickel-ammonium 
carbonate solution, to add a considerable percentage of sodium 
sulphite, and the hue of the image obtained in the experiment, 
probably owing to the presence of this salt, greatly resembled that 
produced by the action of the pyro-sulphite and ammonia developer. 
With the object of showing at a glance the character and respec- 
tive numerical values of the results ofthe above series of experiments, 
and of so facilitating the comparjggn of the merits and defects of 
the developers themselves, I have prepared the table here given, 
~vhich has been drawn up on somewhat similar lines to that appended 


which was added to the stock solution may possibly have cont) 
in some degree to accelerate the developing properties of 4) 
bonates present. The copper developer should probably a 
view of the figures given in the fourth column of the tal 
classified among the baths of the active type. 

The least energetic of the baths experimented with was that 
was employed to develop the third plate of the series. In th 
uranium salt seems to have exercised a restraining influence. 

Turning next to the eighth column of the table, and ary 
the baths in their order according to the degree of density of 
in each case, it will be seen that the series, bginning wi 
maximum density and ending with the minimum, runs as folle 

Zinc, uranium, cobalt, copper, ‘nickel, magnesium. 

If we adopt a similar’ system of arrangement*with regard 
property “ Range.of Tone,” we find that the baths must, in tha 
be grouped thus :-— aS 

Gébalt [uranium, zinc, magnesium], [copper, nickel]; 


to*my paper on “Development with the Alkaline Carbonates,” pub- | in which series those members enclosed within brackets re] 
lished in this journal on September 28, 1894. baths which were found te possess nearly similar proper 
First Appear- Details Duration of Order Density Range 
No. of Exposure Amm. Carb, ance of wholly the Develop- of of of Clearness, Colon 
Experi- in | and Carbonate Image. Visible. ment. Merit. Image. Tone. th 
ment. Seconds. or Oxide of Z gielen: Ima 
M M M. (1 => 8). da <3). (1 => 3). (1=> 8). 
it 30 4 6 12 2 3 1 ® Olive ] 
2 30 Magnesium 7 10 18 4 1 2 1 Light 
3 30 | Uranium... 8 doubtful 70 3 % 2) 5 Deep 1 
#4 30 Cobalt 1 3 9 HI 6 3 i Dark } 
5 30 Copper 1to3 doubtful 60 5 4 3 4 Deep ¢ 
6 60 Zine ... 2 to 22 4 20 iS) 8 2, 8 Int'nse 
a 30 | Cobalt 25 5 15 1 5 i % Yellow 
8 30 Nickel 1 7k 24 6 2 3 6 Brown 
In the column headed “Order of Merit,” the numerals represent 


a diminishing series, of which 1, the first member, represents the 
finest image, and 8, the last, the least meritorious of the number. 
Under the heading ‘“Demsity,”? again, the maximum, density 
obtained is shown as 8, and the minimum as 1. In regard to the 
column headed “Range of Tone,” in which the numerals 1 to 3 are 
seen to occur, the first represents the maximum, the second a 
medium degree, and the third, a minimum, of tone gradation. In 
the tenth column, headed “Clearness,’ the numerals 1 to 8 are 
again employed, unity, as before, representing the maximum and 
8 the minimum degree of this quality, as obtained in the experi- 
mental series under review. Experiment No. 4, in which, as already 
mentioned, the usual bromide restrainer was omitted, is marked in 
the first column with an asterisk. 

On a comparison of the figures in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
columns of this table, showing the several stages in the process of 
development, it will be noticed that certain carbonates—viz., those 
of cobalt, zinc, copper, and, more doubtfully, nickel—appear to 
act as accelerators when employed in conjunction with the pyro and 
ammonium carbonate bath. In the case of the cobalt.and zinc baths, 
as the table shows, this accelerating action manifested itself very 
prominently. There is some little doubt as to.whether the nickel- 
ammonium carbonate developer, which also.was found to act with 
considerable energy, should be classified with those just mentioned, 
as being, per se, an active carbonate bath, seeing that the sulphite 


respective of their capacity to produce the quality in question 

Again, if we arrange the figures contained in the tenth « 
headed “ Clearness,” proceeding as before, from maximum to 
mum, it will be found that the baths must be grouped 
spondingly in the order given below :— 

Magnesipm, cobalt, copper, uranium, nickel, zinc. 

In concluding this summary, I shall not attempt any classifi 
on similar lines to the above of the results of experiment, ba 
the colour of the image, this being a factor of too variabl 
individual a character to be capable of being expressed in nun 
terms. It may suffice to say that the finest results, as regart 
particular quality, were those obtained with the uranium, ¢ 
and cobalt baths, the colours given by these being very bei 
and characteristic. Of the shades of colour produced, the 
non-actinic was that due to the action of the uranium bat! 
the least non-actinic that produced by the employment of the 
nesium developer. 7 

In conclusion, I may state that out of the six specially-pri 
carbonate baths which I have experimented with, four—namel 
cobalt-ammonium, the copper-ammonium, the uranium-amme 
and the zinc-ammonium, Seem to possess properties which 1 


athem suitable for employment.in practical photography, and to 
*in particular I would therefore dixect the attention of such | 


interested in working ont new problems in the important fi 
development. Matraew Win 


Comparative Costs of Lighting.—The following figures are given 
hy the ‘“ Chemist and Druggist,” as those of Dr. George Lockemann. 
They show the number of German standard candles, i.e., candle 
power, obtainable in an hour from one shillingsworth of the respective 
illuminant, which should be of interest. Cost of maintenance is taken 
into account and average values attached to the materials or electric 
current as the case may be. (A kilowatt-hour costs 40pf. = nearly 
5d. in Berlin, and 70pf. = nearly 84d. in Leipsic.) Wax candle 29, 
stearine candle 79, composition candle (2 parts paraffin, 1 part stearine) 
103, paraftin candle 117, colza oil in lamp with ordinary wick 131, 
colza oil in “ moderator’ lamp 380, coal gas (ordinary slit burner) 


418, coal gas (Argand burner) 586, Edison electric lamp 662, 1 
electric lamp 1,064, spirit glow lamp 1,136, petroleum Argand ] 
1,205, osmium electric lamp 1,290, tantalum electric lamp 1,296 
gas regenerative burner 1,299, arc electric lamp 1,818, coal gas 
burner) 2,652, coal gas (Lucas high draught burner) 3,704, co 
(“ Millennium” pressure burner) 5,000, Bremer electric are 
8,547 candles. 

Messrs. W. L. Parxrnson, Lrp., announce that they 
removed from 62, Dale Street, Liverpool, to more comm 


premises, centrally situated at 5, Commutation Row, opposi 
Wellington Monument. 
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PRINTS IN COLOURS FROM A SINGLE NEGATIVE. 


Peery: “Cr Ane angshic eae a ; 
Jy the current issue of “Camera Craft” is the description which we quote below of the method employed in printing the large series 


oi Indian photographs of Mr. E. 8. Cur 


printing.—Eps. B.J.P. 


Several years ago, when I had made my first gum print, a sketchy 
head in red chalk, it at once suggested the possibility of attaining 
colour effects which might prove a revelation, though not simple 
enough to become commercially available. A long time elapsed before 
[could put my theories into practice, but I had so thoroughly thought 
out the details that my first attempt gave ample proof of the-value 
‘of the suggestion, the correctness of my theory. 

When Mr. E. S. Curtis first displayed these pictures in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and New York City, they excited great interest and 
much comment. What is, perhaps, most gratifying and speaks more 
favourably, they were bought at high prices by people who are known 
+o be among the leading connoisseurs and collectors, upon the sug- 
gestion of some of the greatest art critics in the East.. However, 
opinion was divided, for the artists on viewing them and detecting 
the product of the negative, said: “It is not art.” The photo- 
graphers, seeing the handiwork of the artist peeping through the 
print, said: “Tt is not- photography.” These pictures were thus 
relegated to a nondescript position between the two. Very oiten this 
sign, $, becomes the true standard of value, and causes others to 
inject the mercenary question: “ Whai is there in it?” To these 
say that the prices obtained were both encouraging and gratifying. 


we 
Wanted, Draughtsmanship and Colour Sense. 
In producing these prints, the mest important requisite: in my 
estimation, slight though it may be, is a knowledge of painting. I 
find that my early experience in sketching from nature, an accomplish- 
ment which has been, unfortunately, neglected for many years, is 
of inestimable value to me. In applying the sensitised pigments I 
find myself taking up first one, then the other colour, as an artist 
takes them from his palette. Some knowledge of this kind will-also 
enable me to form a clearer idea ot the tone quality desired: to be 
produced ; one that will harmonise with the subject to be treated. It 
is in the production of tone pictures, the Stimmungs-Bilder of the 
Germans, the symphonies and nociurnes of a Whistler, that’ this 
method lends itself admirably and gives the most pleasing and 
satisfactory results. To obtain these, a simple palette, that is, one 
of but a few colours is necessary. 


The Coating Formule. 

So much has been written on the rudiments and technique of gum- 
bichromate printing of late that one is inclined to say that any old 
jormula will answer admirably with which to form an acquaintance- 
ship with this simple but interesting process. My stock solutions 
are bichromate of potassium, one ounce in ten ounces of water; gum 
arabic in large, clear tears, two ounces in ten ounces of water. Finely 
ground colours, to be obtained at any paint shop, complete the list. 
Jhave used tube water colours, but find that the dry colours give a 
more satisfactory result. The beginner should acquaint: himself 
thoroughly with the relation, which colour and gum hold to his 
particular quality of negative, bearing in mind that an excess of 
either produces contrast, and, on the other hand, a minimum quantity 
will give more detail, better half-tones, and better «radations. 
Furthermore, the. colour itself is an important factor. Blue prints 
more rapidly than black; brown, red, and yellow following in the 


order named. It is self-evident that the more pigment added to 


the emulsion the longer it will take the light to penetrate, hence 
care should be taken to add a sufficient excess of the quick printing 
pigment to compensate for those of a lower scale. A great deal 
of patience and perseverance are necessary, and one must not be dis- 
couraged at failure in the beginning. Remember that one success 
is worth a barrelful of failures. 


Coating the Paper. 

Pre-supposing a knowledge of the vaiues of the simple colours— 
blue, red, and yellow—and the results of their being superimposed, 
we may coat the paper, proceeding somewhat in the manner of a 
rough sketch by “blocking in” the colours in bold masses, conform- 
ing the outlines to the image of the negative. Beiore the gum sets 


is, upon whose specialised photographic career we have c 
is stated. by its author, Mr. A. F. Muhr, to be original with him, alt a ee area 


ough it will be seen to be along the general lines of multiple gum 


the next colour must go where it belongs, and so on, until the paper 
is covered. Use as broad a brush, or brushes, as may be consistent 
with the smaller masses of the subject. The detail, of course, is 
| obtained from the negative in printing. The paper is then hung 
up to dry, which will take but a short time, an hour being ample. 
It may then be printed. 

The colours are stirred carefully in equal parts of the gum and 
bichromate solutions, the quantity depending on the effect desired 
to be produced. Variations in the quantity of pigment used and 
ne “time of exposure change the effect of the print entirely. The 
paper is pinned te a board, and should be coated or covered as 
rapidly as possible. 


fa 


Development. 

I have always used the paper without preparation, preferring the 

heavy, rough Whatman paper for our work. The shrinkage, espe- 
cially in large work, is not detrimental. On the contrary, the slight 
_ fuzziness caused by the imperiect registration, blurs the outline and 
adds to the artistic quality. While on this subject I will speak 
of register marks.” I use~both the corner mark and lines through 
he axis of the paper in both directions. These lines enable one 
o strike the comparative centre should the paper shrink more than 
usual. 
As there is no visible image while printing, except in some of the 
thinner coatings of light colours, a photometer should be used. To 
make a test, coat a sirip of paper with the emulsion and expose under 
lie negative to be printed, at the same time exposing a strip of 
printing-out paper in the photometer, and so determining the correct 
exposure. When the print has been made, development may be 
proceeded with at orice. In fact, it is more satisfactory to develop 
soon after*printing, as chemical action continues in the print after 
its removal from the frame, and this would easily lead to wrong 
conclusions as to proper exposure. The development is the most 
interesting part of the process. A great deal depends on the pre- 
ceding steps, but in development one comes to the making of the 
picture, and the greatest care and patience must be exercised. Slide 
the print face downward into a tray of water, and after a few 
minutes turn it over slowly and carefully. Do nothing violently, or 
everything may be spoiled. Let nothing touch the face of the print, 
and do not let water spatter on it. In five or ten minutes the high 
lights should be visible; in a half-hour the middle tones should be 
| out, and in an hour the print ought to be fully developed. 

In’ the beginning of development the water should be 
changed two or three times, as the bichromate is discharged 
from the print. This is best accomplished by removing the 
print from one tray to another. Be in no hurry to use 
the brush, and do not become impatient. I have hung over a print 
for two hours, and the result amply repaid me for the time and 
trouble. .When the print shows the effect desired you may touch it 
sparingly wich a brush. Have you ever watched the affectionate 
care with which an artist puts-the finishing touches on his painting? 
Adding a high light here and a dark touch there by way of accentua- 
tion is all he does. That is all that is required in our work, a touch 
here and there. cer prolonged development a 2 per cent. alum bath 
is not required, as a soluble bichromate has all been removed. Now 
hang up to dry. 

= The Two After-Printing:. 

The next coating is a combining or harmonising coat. This is 
rather poor in colour, and applied quite thin with a broad brush all 
over the paper. Drop black or lamp black, with a touch of magenta 
ox prussian blue, or burnt umber, according to the effect desired, is 
added sparingly to the gum-bichromate. “When dry, print and 
‘develop in the usual manner, but you may be more bold in the use 
‘of the brush. This should tone down all harsh lines left from the 
application of the colours in. the first coating. The third and ultimate 
printing should be made with heavy emulsions, both as to colour 
as they are to accentuate the heaviest shadows. The 


and gum, 


Sethi shies eaaeradeeasaeredaDed 
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exposure should be rather short so that the deposit may be washed | 
from all parts of the print, except the shadows. 

‘This is-the method which I have worked out independently and 
Suecessfully used. In the main, it corresponds with other methods ; 
in. the manipulation it is as different as the results are different. 


It is a process of great promise, wonderful possibilities and extreme 
fascination. It furnishes a medium which gratefully lends itself to the 
worker striving for artistic effects, giving such a temperament. 
unlimited latitude, besides marking the result with the stamp of his. 
own individuality. : 


NOTES ON SUEPHIDE TONING OF BROMIDES. 


A Paper in “The Australasian Photo-Review.” 


Wuen I first started tsing this sepia toning process, I noticed that 
the tones were not uniform, even though the same paper, developer, 
‘and bleaching bath were used. Sometimes I obtained a cold sepia, | 
sometimes a warm sepia, and at other times-a disagreeable yellow- 
-ochre. 

The cold sepia is very suitable for some subjects, and the warm 
sepia for others, especially when a cream-tinted bromide paper is 
used ; so, if possible, I determ'ned to find out the exact conditions 
which affect the tone of the toned print. The different factors are-— | 

. Developer. 

Degree of development. 

Presence of potassium ‘bromide in the developer. 
Bleaching bath. 

. Paper. 

1. Developer.—This has been discussed by Mr. Gates in a previous 
‘paper* in the “ A.P.-R.” I find, however, that it is possible! to get 
any of the tones with any of the developers, é.g., I can get a cold - 
sepia with hydroquinone, although it is prone to give warm tones; 
generally low factor developers tend to warm tones. ; 

2. The degree of development also affects the tone, in that short | 
development gives warm tones, prolonged development cold tones ; | 
but it’is not necessary to carry development to the ultimate limit of | 
reduction for cold tones. 3 / : 

5. The presence of potassium bromide tends té produce warm tones 
in the toned print unless development is protracted, i.e., if we wish 
to obtain a cold sepia, development must be carried on much longer 
after the appearance of the image than if it were absent; it also 
increases the contrast of the print, for it will be noticed that when 
it is present the print has greater contrast, and presently develop- 
ment slows down, until a temporary limit is reached. If now 

development is carried on further the print gets softer, because the 
high lights fill in, and ultimately the contrast is the same as if there 
had béen no ‘bromide present. Now, we can get a cold sepia before 
this temporary limit, that is, it is not necessary to sacrifice contrast 
to get a cold sepia tone when using bromide to give contrast. 

4. The bleaching bath affects it slightly, but I do not find much 
difference in the result. It is better to eliminate any varying factor, 
ie., adhere to our bleaching bath. 

I find that rapid papers, such as ‘Kodak or Wellington, give 
colder tones than the slower brands like Peart, but by prolong- 
ag development I can easily get cold tones with slow ‘bromide 
paper. With gaslight papers it is difficult t6 get cold tones, and, 
with some, impossible. . ‘ 

In practice, however, it is advisable to simplify as far as possible, 
and if the following plan is followed the resulting colour will ibe 
automatic. 

In this method I made an exposure through a negative, giving 
the correct exposure, and then cut the paper into twelve strips, | 
numbering them in order, andthen placed them in order on a glass | 
plate, holding them in position by a small rubber band at each end. | 

I then poured on the following developer, and five seconds after the | 
image appeared (ten seconds) I removed the first, and immediately | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


aPwDH 


| 


put it into an acid fixing bath, and five seconds after this I removed 
the second, and the rest in order, allowing five seconds’ interval 


each. Developer :— 
Amidol 2 grs. 
Soda sulphite 22 grs 
Wiaterue Gms sct- as" lo 


* February 


' Allowing ten seconds’ interval after fixing, tehy were washed, 


I then repeated the experiment with bromide in the developer, 
thus :—- 5 


Tabloid formula. 


Amidol 
Soda sulphite .. 
Potassium bromide 
Water 


Allowing ten seconds’ interval between each. Then a third time 
with :— : 


PATIG OL tee ce eee ne: 4 ors. 
“Soda sulphite 44 grs. 
Potassium, bromide 4 ors. 
Water 1 02. 


andl 
then bleached in : — 


Potassium ferricyanide . 20 grs. 
Potassium bromide 20 grs. 
Water 10’ ozs. 


Rinsed a minute, and then darkened thoroughly: ina 1, per cent. 
solution of soda sulphide. : 


(N.B.—The “tabloid” formula gives’ identical: results.) 


In Experiment 1.—Cold sepias were,obtained fairly early. 

In Experiment 2.—The first tones were a disagreeable yellow-ochre,. 
then through warm sepia to cold sepia.. The last tone was obtained! 
just before the temporary limit. nite 2 : 

In Experiment 3.—The tones were similar to Experiment 2, only 
they were warmer throughout. Paani l 

Also, Series 2 had greater contrast than: Series’ 1,..and. Series 3 
had greater contrast than Series: 2. eis 

Nov 1 developer is suitable fornegatives suited»to platinotype or 
carbon. oD vee 

No. 2 developer iis. suitable for negatives suited for P:0.P. 

No. 5 developer is suitable for negatives suited. for soft gaslight. 

Now, suppose my negative is of such:contrast as demands No. 2 
formula and I want a-certain-colour. I find this colour on the 
chart ‘and note the time opposite; say, 1 minute 30 seconds; I then 
make three or four*successive exposures on a trial slip, and develop: 
this trial for this time (1 minute 30 seconds) and fix it. In a bright 
light I determine from the slip the correct exposure for such deyelop- 
ment. I now give this exposure to the whole piece, and develop it 
for this time, and then I am perfectly sure that it will tone to exactly 
the desired result. 

If the result is deficient in contrast, I use the next formula contain 
ing «more bromide. - You may either adopt these formule or worl: 
out similar charts for the particular developeryou employ, e.g., 
M.Q. or Nodinal are excellent developers. 


Sunpry Norsgs. ait 

After the sulphide bath you will find the -gelatine very soft and 
shiny, and very liable to abrasion. If you immerse it in a weak 
solution of alum it instantaneously toughens like leather. 

If by any chance the washing apparatus is rusty, or by any 
means you get iron into the print, you may get a blue stain in the 
paper from the ferricyanide. This may be removed after the sul- 
phide bath by immersing the print in a weak solution of hydrochlori¢ 
acid. Norman C. Drcx. 
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_THE OPACITY COMPARATOR. 4 


the current number of the “ Revue des Sciences Photographiques,” 
Monpillard describes a new instrument for the measurement, of 
cities, which is constructed by M. Nachet, and enabling them: to 
yead direct. 

e source of light is an incandescent gas burner, surrounded ‘by 
tal chimney B, pierced by a hole through which proceeds a 
of light, which is rendered slightly divergent by a strong plano- 
vex Jens L, and is directed to the two mirrors M of the compara- 
0, Fig. 1. 
tween the instrument and the lens is placed a movable vertical 
en B, which allows that portion of the light which falls gn the 
ors to pass, but protects the observer entirely from the light. 


he beam of light projected by the lens is reflected vertically by 
two mirrors MM, after passing through the two apertures OO: 
he plate, on which are placed the plates; each beam is reflected 
rizontally towards the other by a total reflecting prism*‘a, and 
ling on the two faces of the rectangular prism 8, are’ réflected 
q two faces to the eyepiece. The upper part of this eyepiece 
ties a pinhole aperture, in other words, it is diaphragmed so that 
a is forced to see the apex of thé prism, and any parallax 
avoided, Fig. 2. ee. 

he mirrors having been properly adjusted;-a field is seen, in the 


Mlb 


e Fig: 2. 
piece, divided into tivo. equal parts by the apex of the prisin, each 
ion being illuminated by one of the mirrors, Fig. 3. 
he stand on which are mounted the prisms and the” eyepiece 
les two sliding ‘tubes, exactly over the axes of the apertures 1b 
plate, 80 as to prevent the accegs of stray light, save that which 
ses through the plate. r 
ach aperture in the stage is 10 millimetres in diameter, but it is 
aranged that the field may be reduced to 5 mm., or a rectangular 
Ml of 10x 3mm. may be used; this last makes it very easy to 
mine the bands ina spectrogram; Fig. 4. 


Finally, below the stage is placed a movable piece, Fig 5, which, 
turning on its axis, enables ones to simultaneously place over each 
aperture a piece of smoked glass of a medium tint. The interpositicn. 
of this screen reduces the intensity of the illumination and facilitates, 
to a great extent, the examination of very slight densities 

To use the instrument, it is only necessary to orientate the mirrors 
so that the two halves of the field are equally illuminated, an opera- 
tion which is extremely easy. The test print is placed over one of 
the apertures of the stage, the eye placed at the ocular, and then the 
othet plate passed over the other aperture till the two fields are 
equally iiluminated. ; 

If the intensity is very feeble then there is the advantage of being 
able to place the smoked glasses over the apertures. ; 

The eye receiving no impression save that throwgh the eyepiece, the 
observer is under the most favourable conditions to rapidly and 
accurately compare the intensities. i 

If now we wish to determine the value of these intensities, ‘all that 
is necessary is to transform our comparator into an opacity meter. 
To do this, one of the tubes, that below the prisms, is movable, and 
can be removed from its grooves and is replaced by the measuring 
apparatus P, Fig. 1. This is composed of two Nicol prisms, p! p2, 
Fig. 2, of which one is fixed and the other can revolve on: its axis. 
This angular displacement, which is 90 degrees, can be measured 
by an index, which is displaced son the dre.of a circle divided into 
degrees. 

In, the other-tube, that of the opacity. meter, it is.necessary to 
introduce another Nicol p3, which, acts as a compensator, and annuls 


t 
Fig. 3 Fig. Uke, I3, 
the elliptical polarisation produced by the reflection of the light 
rays from the surfaces of the prisms. 

In order to measure with this, it is only necessary to place under- 
neath the tube carrying the compensator Nicol, the plate to be 
measured, and then to move the handle that rotates the Nicol till 
the two fields are equally illuminated. 

The index at which this stops is the angle of rotation of the Nicol ; 
it is then very easy, by a simple calculation, to determine the intensity. 
of the’ beam of light corresponding to this angle; this intensity being 
exactly equa ‘to that of the same beam of light after passing through 
the plate that had to be measured. We are then in possession. of all 
the data ‘iiecessary to determine, by means of a table prepared for this 
purpose, thé coefficient of the absorption resulting from the deposit 
of silvér ih the plate, its opacity, ete. 

The Same arrangement of this instrument presents this advantage : 

that it permits one to obtain at once the absolute value of the density. 
Deduction is made of the quantity of light reflected by the surface 
of the support, glass or celluloid, of the absorption produced by the 
vehicle itself, gelatine, or collodion, and finally of the development 
fog. 
4 it conclusion, this small apparatus, which is very easy to use, gives, 
with certainty and rapidity, the data, more than sufficient from the 
point of view of accuracy, for the measurement of the density of 
photographic plates. 


BOMTI iF : 
atom ” Metol QuinoP Prize: Competition. The latest date upon 


q entries for this competition can be received is November 26. 


ating competitors who have not secured entry forms should 
fain them at oncé from their dealers or direct from Burroughs, Well- 
4 and Co., London, E.C. 


Roya Photographic Society:—In addition to the exhibits to be 
shown at the opening of the Royal Photographic Society’s Rooms 
next Tuesday, which were announced in our last issue, demonstra- 
tions of three-colour work will be given by the Rotary Photo- 
graphic Company. ; 
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MR. J. T. SANDELL.—AN~APPEAL. 


Since the publication of last week’s list we have received the 


following donations to tae above fund :— 
8s til 
E. J. Wall 010 6 
E. W. Foxlee © & 0 
H. J. Burton 010 6 


The following aowentus ee see Bees subscribed to the fund 
through Messrs. T. K. Grant and J. B. B. Wellington :— 


E. Sanger Shepherd i ik © 
Sir David L. Salomon a aa By 2. 0) 
Rromley Camera Ciub (per T. D: Graty) ... 010 6 
G. W. Watson ... ste os 505 Lol. 0 
Andrew Pringle iO 0) 
G. T. Mansfield iL 7 @ 
Darlington Camera C ub 0 4 0 
F. W. Hindley i ab @ 
aS Seaman as sa Agr Boh OS 0 
Me Berhausgess ae es eo Fi eB 0) 
R Kirkby é @ a @ 
Taylor, Taylor, and Hokson .. i a © 
Amount already acknowledged es) @ © 
Total 109 18 0 
Exhibitions. 
ace eae 
WEST OF ENGLAND EXH&BITION. _ PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SECTION. 


Tue photographic section ot the exhibition was opened last week. 
The photographs are not housed well, the reom being low and depress- 
ing, but the committee have done everything they could to make 
the surroundings effective. The exhibits do not reach quite as many 
as before, and there is nothing striking to be-noted, though there ‘s 
much that is enjoyable, and should be educational to the photo- 
graphers of the west. 

Great praise is due to Mr. 8, C. 
which the exhibits have been hung. 

The Champion Class “A>—An excellent collection of varied styles 
and subjects, most of which are agreeable and pictorial. The first 
place, gold medal, goes:to “ Twilight and evening bell, and after 
that—the dark,” O. C. Wilmot, a delicate print of much excellence 
and evincing considerable artitsic perception; but we cannot think 
it is better than “October” (also an.evening and twilight subject), 
by Fred. Judge, more pictorial in selection and technically very good. 
This is awarded a diploma. The second place, silyer medal, is 
secured by “Going to be Shaved,” by 8. R. Stevenson, and repre- 
sents a procéssion of monks, apparently in Rome, or a city oi 
similar architectural character, full of life, with a happy combina- 
tion of adjuncts and of good technique. Third place, bronze medal, 
goes to “ Tugging Home,” W. Clayden. This print has done a long 
and weary round cf exhibitions, and though it has very fine 
pictorial quality, yet 1ts producer might now be well satisfied and 
do something to win more deserved laurels. Dip‘omas are awarded 
to “ Binding the Wheel,” A. E. Coleman, a scene in a wheelwright’s 
shop; “October,” already mentioned; and “ Ain't It Nice?” E. V. 
Hearn, a nude very young lady in a bath, natural, and very pleasing. 


4 
Croft for the excellent 1 way in 


In the-other classes the awards are (except in Class S.): 
Ist silver, 2nd bronze, 3rd diploma. There are also Drugs offered 
by the Mayoress of Plymouth, a gold medal by the “ Western 


Morning News” Company, a prize by Moon and Sons, to“the lady 
whose pictures obtain the highest number of poinis, a ‘‘ Photogram ” 
plaquette, a gold medal, jariawalnticat Taye the “ Western Daily Mereury,” 
to the winner in Class H., prizes by Foster and Sons, a prize by 
George Newnes, Ltd., and a prize by the secretary. 


2 


New Studio at Bognor.—Mr. W. R. Goodyer has opened, at 35, 
High Street, Bognor. as the “ Goodyer Studio.” 

Teswice Gamer Club.— es S. B. Bond has resigned the post of 
hon. secretary. and Mr. T. A. F. Crisp, 14, Redan Street, Ipswich, 


has been appointed (pro ae ) in his place. 


| Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applivations and spevificutwns—are 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


treate 


The following applications for Patents have been received 

October 15 to October 20:— 

Campras.—No, 22,868. Improvements in or relating to photogra 
cameras, Julian D’Arcy Evezard, Reedhamptoncoce, Pu 
Surrey. 

DIisHE No. 22,907. Improvements in 
poses. Johann Nepomuk Schram, 
London, W.C. 

Apparatus.—No. 22,994. Improvements in photographic appar; 
Robert Barr, 9, Warwick Court, Gray's lin, London, W.C. 

TELED Rs.—No. 23,052. Instrument for measuring distances 
short range, parcicularly appliéable to photographers’ use, G¢ 
Logan Clarke, 37, West Nile Street, Glasgow. 

Camera Stanps.—No. 23;097. Improvements in stands for p: 
graphic cameras. Frederick Hook and the Service Comfy 
London, Ltd., 23, Southampton Buildings. 


dishes for photographie 
31, Bedford Street, Sti 


50) 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATTONS ACCEPTED, 


These specifications are vbtuinable, price Sd, each, post free, fron 


Patent Office, 25, Svuthumptun Buildings, Chancery 4 
London, W.C. 
Suurrers.—No. 23,488. 1905. The claim is for a spring-opel 


friction arm in combination with a temporary detent. for 
trolling the duration of the exposure, the rapid closing, 
opening of the lens aperture being effected by a suitable sp 
as shown at 1 Fig. 1, and ¢! Fig. 2, irrespective of the int 
of time for which the shutter may be adjusted. 


Fig. L 


The swinging of the shutter phate and of the friction arn 


simultaneous, by virtue of the pin fixed to the safety + 
pressing on the trip plate of the arm, and the parts a: 
adjusted that the arm and the quadrant plate are releast 
the same moment; the latter, instead of mildly returning 1 
original position, is held at the exposing position by the s 
detent, and remains thus until the friction arm returns 
disengages the detent, when the quadrant plate is free to com 
its return movement. 

It follows that the duration ofthe exposure depends or 
rate of the return movement of the friction arm, and at 1 
ever speed the shutter may be set, the lens aperture is 
open. for practically the whole time. For the most rapid ¢ 
sures, the clamping screw is loosened, and the arm, in its ; 
return, throws the spring detent out of the path of the qua 
plate, allowing the latter to return to its original pos 
without obsiruction. For time exposures, a stop is turned 
the path of the friction arm, and keeps it out of gear witl 
spring detent, the closing of the shutter taking place or 
return of the safety cover as usual. 

a Fig. 1 is the safety cover pivoted at b, and provided w 


Green Road, 


“ing 
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stud c, which engages in the slot d of the releasing Ieyer dl, It 
js also furnished with a turned up lip ¢ for engaging with the 
ring catch f of the shutter plate g. 

The shutter plate g is also pivoted tat b, and provided with 
an exposing aperture /, a closing spring /1, a stud 12, for throw- 
ing the friction arm back prior to exposure, and a stop i, which 
engages with tha spring-operated pivoted catch k, as shown in 
the drawing. 

> The friction arm 7 is pivoted at U1, and is held under 
yarying degrees of compression between the flat plate m and 
the spring plate m1, the spring m tending to carry it towards 
the pin o on the pivoted catch hk. 

n Fig. 1, the shutter plate is shown in the exposing position. 
It remains thus until the friction arm J returns, under the 
influence of the spring m, and strikes the pin 0 on the catch &, and 
isengages the latter from the stop 7 of shutter plate, which then 
rapidly flies to the stop p by virtue of the closing spring fi, 
he lens aperture now being closed, pressure is removed from 
erelease knob d?, and the return spring d3 operating the release 
ver d turns the safety cover until the lip e engages the spring 
catch f on shutter plate, in which position the safety cover closes 
the exposure aperture, and prepares the shutter for the next 
exposure. 


y 


= 


Fig. 2. 


The act of depressing the release knob rotates the safety cover 

and the shutter plate, until the formen meets the stop q, fixed 
at a suitable position in shutter board. This stop by contact 
with the spring catch f releases. the shutter plate, which then 
flies to the open position as shown in diagram. 
During the turning of the shutter plate, the stud 42 has thrown 
the friction arm 7 away from the pin o on pivoted catch, allow- 
he latter to come into action as a temporary detent to 
hold the shutter plate at the exposing position until released 
by the return of the friction arm described. 

The regulating knob, not shown, is threaded on the pin 7, 
whic projects through the camera front, a pointer and dial 
being adopted to indicate the rate of exposure at which the parts 
are set. In rapid exposures the friction arm returns simultane- 
ously with the release of the shutter plate, and the temporary 
catch is inoperat’ye. 

In Fig. 2 the system is shown combined with the sliding plate 
type of shutter, r being the releasing lever, which, when de- 
Pressed, carries the safey cover s and the shutter plate s1-across 
the lens aperture ¢. The shutter plate, being provided with 


7 detent spring w, which engages over a lip u1 of safety coyer, 
'e stop w2 throwing the detent spring out of gear when the 


alety cover completes its movement. This condition is shown 


. diagram. The shutter, having flown to the exposing: position 
by the action of the spring #1, is held thus by the spring catch 


-?, until the latter is thrown out of gear with the stud v! on the 


Shutter plate by the return of the friction arm 1, precisely as in 

the case formerly described. James Albert Watts, 158, West 

a South Tottenham; and Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 
) High Holborn, London, W.C. 


The following Patent is open to public inspection before acceptance 
under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 

Camatypn Printine.—No. 21,584. Process for converting silver 
pictures into pictures in higher oxides of manganese and for 
toning silver pictuers and baths therefor. Neue Photo-” 
graphische Gesellschaft. 


Dew Books. 


“ Photochemie und Beschreibung der Photographische Chemikalien.” 
By Ernst Konig. Berlin: Gustay Schmidt, M 11. 

Dr. Kénig has undertaken the laborious task of revising the text 
of this work as the late Dr. H. W. Vogel left it in 1880. In per- 
forming this duty—for the re-edition of Dr. Vogel’s lengthy volumes. 
may be so described—he has adhered to the salient feature of the 
original work in that he has not divorced the scientific facts of 
photography from their applications. Hence it is that the present 
volume is a good deal more than the dry bones of theories. It con- 
tains a goodly proportion of what is often referred to as “ practical” - 
information a combination, which is desirable, as it promotes the 
study of theory by the “practical” people and of practice by the 
theorists. This dual study of the two aspects of the subject is more _ 
necessary in photography than in any other branch of applied science. 
The contents may be divided into two parts—viz., that dealing with 
the action of light and that treating of the properties of chemical 
substances chiefly in their applications to photographic processes. 
Both parts are treated very fully, and as, indeed, should be the case 
in the 380 pages. The sections on dyes for orthochromatic sensitising, 
and on the chemistry of the colloids, will probably be welcomed as. 
warmly as any, since chemical progress has brought more facts ta 
light in these departments than in the older inorganic chemistry. 
A few supplements are included, among which is a set of bromide 
prints from three-colour negatives. 


“ How to Buy a Business.” By A. W. Bromley. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwini): 2s. 6d. 

A paragraph in the first chapter of this book will show that the 
author dispenses adyice which may be offered for the serious con- 
sideration of those proposing to enter the photographic “ profession.” 
Itemising the factors requisite in a trader, he says: “ Business 
capacity undoubtedly comes first. It is more important (for his 
own success, at any rate) for a shopkeeper to be a good business 
man than for him to know the practical details of his own business. 
A man may know all that is to be known about the business he is 
engaged in, but without business ability he will rarely make a 
success. On the other hand, there are many brilliantly successful 
men who are disgracefully ignorant on technical matters connected 
with their business.” That this is true, even in a technical business 
such as photography, is most certain, and is accountable for many 
of the failures which, except for business ineptitude, should have 
been bright successes. We can heartily recommend a study of Mr. 
Bromley’s pages. He writes in short, pithy sentences, which make: 
his chapters very readable, and he provides a fecundity of modern 
instances in which purchasers have been “done,” or in which they 
have “done” those who sought to “do” them. 

The book is one of Mr. Unwin’s “ How To” series, which includes 
the “How to Arrange with Your Creditors,” a guide-book which 
the publisher, with a delicate sense of fitness, has caused to be 
issued before the present book. 


A new edition of Herr Gaedicke’s treatise (German) on gum-bich- 
romate processes has been issued from the publishing house of Gustay 
Schmidt, Berlin. In addition to providing an elementary introduc- 
tion to the practice of the gum process, it chronicles recent advances 
in this and the allied processes, and signalises the direct carbon 
paper of Emil Bihler as a great improvement on previous ready-made 
bichromate papers. The Bthler paper, we may observe, owes its 
properties to the use of caseine and soap as the vehicle of the pig- 
ment, but is, nevertheless, appropriately treated in a work on the 
gum papers proper. If we may judge from the reproduction in 


photograyure of one of the prints, the results hold out a successful 
career for the paper. 
(2s. 6d.). 


Herr Gaedicke’s work tis sold at M:; 2-50 
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Dew D)aterials. 


A new variety of their collodion paper has been issued 
by the Leto Plsoto-Materials Company (1905), Ltd., Rangoon 
Street, London, E.C., in the shape of “Juno” glossy 
mauve, a print-oui paper which we are able to describe in 
he same favourable terms extended to the “Pluto” papers of, the 
same firm. The new paper is intended for gold toning only, and 
with the bath advised by the makers—sulphocyanide and gold—gives 
prints of fine rich dark tones. The borax and acetate baths are 
also very suitable, particularly for the warmer tones. The paper 
is, in fact, amenable to the usual treatment of P.O.P., save that some 
extra care should be paid to rapid and complete drying of the prints, 
whether mounted or unmounted, points on which we are glad to see 
he makers lay special stress, as it is undoubtedly one which removes 
a cause of complaint sometimes made against collod:on papers in 
general. The ce of the new “Leto Juno Grossy 
asis of sixteen hal/-plate pieces per 1s. packet. 
“Rorary” Chris‘mas Postcards.—The Rotary Photographic Co., 
12, New Union Street, Moorfields, E.C., have issued postcards in 
“Roto,” “Rotox,” and “ Rotograph,” bearing apvropriate Christmas 
mottoes, printed in two colours. The cards are sold at prices as 
follows :— 


* is on the 


12 100 144 


“ Rotex”’ 
“ Rotograph ” 


(Gaslight) | 10D es 
(Bromide) | 1/- +16 10/6 
SD OTOR wala O ks 9d. 5/8 8/3 
All users, whether amateur, professional, or photographic dealers, 
are advised to procure their supply immediately, as the Company’s 
first batch of printing was considerably oversold before the cards 
were ready. 


The Birmingham Photographic Company, Stechford, Birmingham. 
send us specimens of a second set of border negatives for postcard 
work. The set includes eight designs, and pio for the inclusion 


of rectangular and oval prints about 34 x 24 inches. 


——_¢——__ 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

Moses, Gold, Smith, and Co., 44, Chapel Street, Salford, Man- 
ch , notify us that they have installed a photo graphic studio, 
with Bis tric outfit for portraiture and printing, at the above address, 
where demonstration: are offered to customers. 

A little book on flashlight: work, with a number of illustrations 
and diagrams, is issued by Messrs. Carl Seib, 5, Grillparzerstrasse, 
Vienna, I. It contains also price list, etc., of the firm’s “ Tip- 
top” flashlight outfit. 


aa 


A Drvetoprr for Warm Tones.—An ex-hon. secretary of the 
Aberdeen Amateur Photographic Association, Geo. W. Henderson, 
479, Union Street, has introduced a non-staining developer, speci- 
ally suited for gaslight and bromide papers of all kinds, being 
slow in action and giving unlimited control. By making up a 
solution of 14 ounces of developer and 4 ounces of water (reports the 
“Federation Journal”), you can develop fifteen postcards, and if you 
e you can use this same solution for the first batch of plates you 
are developing. To the slide maker this developer will be very 
useful, giving a range of tones from black, and, by using a diluted 
solution and increasing the exposure through brown, and rapidly 
to red. 

Setting Photographs in the National Gallery.—In the House of 
Commons on Monday last Mr. Money asked whether a number of 
photographic firms had estab..shed stalls for the sale of reproductions 
of national pictures on the ground floor of the National Gallery, and 
what rent was paid by those firms. Mr. McKenna replied that, in 
three cases, the trustees of the National Gallery had authorised the 
sale of photographs of pictures of the collection in the Central Hall. 
No rent was paid. Myr. Money: May I suggest that an opportunity 
is being missed of securing revenue? (Laughter.) Mr. McKenna; 
The matter has been considered by the trustees of the National 
Gallery, and I think it is a matter for them primarily. I will speak 
about it. 


Dectings of Societies. 


—— 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. | Subject. 


Sutton Photographic Club 
Barrhead Ama;. Art Club 


Amateur Photogropher Prize Sides 
(‘What Cau ba Done with a H 
“| Camera.” © P. Goerz. 

: 2 f“Compsi e Printing aud Enlargir 
Luton Camera Club... My, and Mrs Stadion. 


NG 
y“ Wild Bird-Life with the Came: 
* \_ Illustrated. W. karren, 

Tecture. Jolin H. Avery. 

Annual Gereral Meeting, 

Menthly Lactern Night. 


Southampton Camera Club .., 

Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. eeu i 
Preston Cawera O1ub 
L2:k Photographic Society 


OSE atviaulinlarce cme 
5....s0| Lancaster Photo. Society ....... { eee i ciety 6) inlatget 
Bheucoiena00s | liford and District Photo, Soc‘ Jiford Lantern Plates.” A. Brook 
IP chilectural Photog Wha 
5.........+.,| South London Photo. Society . Take and How to im 
\ Creighton Beckett. 
Givvasdsnee-s| LOVE] CAMELAICINDE yeeetecesteses- { n yaveciousirateds Mes 


(With a Camera in Egypt.” A. 


Worthing Camera Club........... \ Sargeant. 


| Boston Camera C ub....,........| Enlarging immlified.” 
“ s 
Stafford Camera Club ....... .... { Earae pie TeesendS Ge [Gil 
Glasgow Southern Photo, Assn.) “Norway.” Illustrated. R. Ure. 


Darlingtou Camera Club ........ 
Blyth and District Cam, Clul 
|Bristo! Pho to graphic Club .... 


Us ecturettes. Members. 

“Leading Features of Velox Maulg 
( tion W. Kreuch. 
“Carbon.” . K. Barford. 


dae |Altuiucham: Photo, Suciety. (What can be dove with a H 
aaa Ds " ° x "= =) (\\e (Camera. 
Aen rv 7A eas o|)‘ Theory and Practice of Self-Toj 
| Leicester & Leicestershire P. §.| | Papers. 
(7 Forest Life.’? Studies of the Hai 
Ucapr co) | Central Technical Coll. Ph, Soc. and Life of Some ot the Tnbabite 
(OR. Martin- bun can, F.RP.S 


“Colour Photesraphy.’ A. J. New, 
“Enlarged Negarives on Rotog? 
Negative Pap r.”’ The Rotary @ 
\ pany. Limited. 1 
“Aa Belzium Holidvy.” W. Ty 
stell, F.R.P.s. 
Hackney Photogranhic Society | Eshi binlon, 
Hanmipstead Scientific Society..| Ama‘e 1 Photographer Prize Slides 
Redhill and Dis. Camera Club.| { ae eae by the Platinoty pe , 
Livingstone College ...... eal i Tabloid Brad Photogmg 


Crovdon Camera Club... 


~ 


Edmonton ard Dis, Ph. Soc. 


Woodford Photo, Suciety 


Chemica 
“Pictures with the Goerz Lens.” 
(ee Does Photography hinu ite 1 
Arti-tie Expression in  Imy 
iL sionism ? 
8. .......| Hull Photographic Society ...| ‘‘ Ozohrome.” T. Manly. 
8 are |{“A Tour threvgh the Graian A 
8 Blevhsim Club. crest ccccscess-+e>s| kK. . R, Neville, B.A., LL.B. 
| North London Photo. Soc ety...) “Ortho-hromatics.” ©. #, Madden 
“sketch of History of English Ar 
Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn. { DeGhire vA GEarcld Bakers 
| “Rise and Progress of Photography 
Apparatus by Member:. 
“Development,” 


Sale Photographic Society ...... 


7..s-e00008. | Edinburgh Photo. 8ociety ..... 


Redear Photo soe env 
Richmond Camera (nb. 
Glasgow Southern Photo, 


Croypon Cay 
the 24th ult., + 
“How Develc 
give later. 


A Cius.—Mr. C. C. E. Kenneth Mees, B.Se., 
ave a most interesting and instructive lecture, entit 
opment Occurs,” a full abstract of which we hope 


Wairsy Camera Crup.—At the annual general meeting of 
above club, on Friday last, the following were elected: President, ] 
G. Wright Hodgson; vice-presidents, Messrs. Wm. Brown and 
Bruce; committee, Mesrs. French, Horne, Gray, Botham, R 
Syer, and Ross; hon. lanternist, Mr. E. Hall; assistant lantern 
Mr. H. A. Burnell; hon. judge and critic, F. M. Sutclifte, Es 
hon. secretary, Woodhouse Parkinson, Ocean Road, Whitby. 

Surron Prorocrapuic Crus.—The annual meeting and opening 
the winter session took place on the 26th ult. The | report indica 
that the club had considerably increased in the number of 
members and in the interest taken in its meetings during the y 
year. Mr. Hector Maclean, F.R.P.S., was re-appointed chairm 
and Mr. C. Thwaites hon. sec. At the close of the formal busir 
the cha‘rman gave a demonstration of “Lantern Slide Making w: 
out a Dark Room,” using for the occas‘on the newly-introdu 
“S.C.P.” lantern plate cf Messrs. Wellington and Ward. The pre 
dures connected with the handling of “gaslight” plates were d 


} an unforced development. 


outlined, stress being laid on the need os an ample exposure : 
As rezards the particular plate used, 
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lecturer stated that he found it almost four times. as rapid as some 
cother plates ofa pay ae and that, while it took slightly longer 
+o develop than some ates, say, twelve seconds, as against eight 
seconds, it was less iable to show the orange fog which certain 
of this type of plates were prone to when development for black 
tones is unduly prolonged. The developer which he employed was : 
Rodinal, 2 drachms; bromide of potassium, 6 grains; water, 3 ozs. 
‘This would suffice for the development: of from six to twelve plates. 
‘The correct exposure for a quick printing negative, full of grada- 
tion, and yet of ample density, was one inch of magnesium ribbon 
urnt at a distance of twelve inches from the printing trame. Giving 
his exposure, a slide was prod uced which left nothing to desire 
‘on'the score of colour brilliancy and gradation. To illustrate the 
Jate’s latitude a second was made, to which only half the above 
‘exposure was given. This turned out to be entirely clear of develop- 
ment fog, and, though slightly lacking in high-light details, it was 
fully up to the average of slides, to which the term first-rate is 
applied. 


Commercial & Cegal Intelligence. 


_———— 


Canvasser’s Defalcations.—Samuel A. Barclay, of Skegby, who 
had been in the employ of a Bradford firm of photographers as col- 
lector and canvasser, was charged at Mansfield last week with em- 
bezzling £1 18s. 6d. Mr. R. A. Young, who appeared to prosecute, 
said those were not the whole of the defalcations. A fine of 40s. was 
imposed. 

A Copyricur Case.—Bovril, Limited, in the Second Divisional 
‘Scotch court last week, brought an action against a Glasgow postcard 
publisher, of a “muddle-ad.” picture postcard which they consider 
‘to be an objectional travesty of their “Alas! my poor brother” ad- 
yertisement, and took action in regard to it in the Outer House of 
‘the Court of Session, Edinburgh, but Lord Mackenzie refused inter- 
‘dict. The Bovril Co. reclaimed, and their appeal came before the 
‘Second Division of the Court on Tuesday, October 23, the Lord 
Justice-Clerk and Lords Kyllachy, Stormonth-Darling, and Low being 
con the bench. The question was one of copyright. Lord Mac- 
kenzie’s decision was based on the ground that the respondent’s post- 
-eards were not intended and did not purport to reproduce the value 
and essential qualities or the designs of the pictures of the com- 
‘plainers as works of art, and accordingly were not copies or repro- 
uctions within the meaning of the Fine Arts Copyright Act, 1862. 
‘The Second Division adhere to this judgment, and found the Bovril 
‘Oo. liable in expenses. 

Puovocrarnic Trade Mark Action.-—In the Chancery Division of 
© High Cout of Justice last week, Mr. Justice Neville had before 
lim a motion in the action Kodak (Limited) y. J. Lancaster and Sons 
(Limited), by which the plaintifi’s asked for an injunction to restrain 
the defendants, of Colmore Row, Birmingham, from infringing the 
plaintiff's registered trade mark, “Brownie.” Mr. Murphy, for the 
aintifis. said an agent of his clients in July handed a written order 
‘to defendants’ servant for “cne Brownie film, 7d.” In response to 
that order, an Ensign film, wrapped up in paper, was supplied. This 
was pointed out to the defendants’ manager, and he said it was a 
mistake, and apologised. On a writ being issued, the defendants 
offered an undertaking in the terms of the writ and to pay the costs 
‘of the action wp to that date, but stated, if the proposal was not 
accepted, that they would be prepared to defend the action. The 
defendants’ counsel was not instructed to consent to put an end to 
e action and to pay the costs, and the motion was ordered to stand 
over till the trial. 
Hvit Bankruptcy.—At the Hull Bankruptcy Court last week the 
‘case of Richard Chorley Garside, photographer, lately residing at 
106, Anlaby Road, and ‘now at 2, Charles Street, Hull, came pefore 
the Registrar. Gross liabilities were £1,409 4s. 7d., expected to 
rank £1,388 12s. 7d., assets £26 3s. 6d., and deficiency of £1,362 9s. 1d. 
The debtor attributed his failure to “illness and want of capital.” 
He said that he commenced business in Long Eaton in 1893 with a 
capital of about £140. In February, 1905, he sold the business for 
£40 and came to Hull. He took over the business, 106, Anlaby Road, 
‘a8 a going concern, and paid £280. He also took over the lease, 
-and in August ¢ 


ee 


is year the lessor took possession for a quarter's 


rent. Mr. C. G. Smith, a friend, advanced him the money for the 
ingoing, and had since lent him £800 or £900. Mr. Smith became 
his guarantor under the lease, which was running for eight years. 
In August last year he opened a shop in Chariot Street under the 
name of the “Star Photo Company,” and closed it in September this 
year, and in November, 1905, he commenced a branch under the 
same name at Grimsby, and closed it in March.this year. Smith 
advanced the money for these shops, neither of which earned a profit. 
At Grimsby he paid a mana salary of £2 10s. a week, but the weekly 
akings did not average that amount. Smith was not a partner 
with him, but occasionally advised him. He (Garside) became aware 
of his insolvency two months after he commenced business in Hull. 
In August this year he handed his stock-in-trade and furniture to an 
auctioneer, and after certain charges had been paid, £1 Os. 9d had 
been handed to the Official Receiver as the net result of his trading. 
His wife and his late assistant were now carrying on business in 
Charles Street, and he was advising them. He could not dispute 
Mr. Smith’s claim as to the amount advanced. He had never been 
in a positioa to pay creditors, and had always relied on getting money 
rom Mr. Smith. When he was running his three shops the rent 
was £298, the rates would be over £60 a year, he was paying wages 
of from £7 to £9 10s., and his gross profits were £200 a year. He 
was unable to get out of the lease of the Anlaby Road shop. He 
denied that excessive drinking had contributed to his insolvency. 
The examination was closed. 4 

Tur Tabloid Trade Mark.—In the High Court, Chancery Division, 
on October 29, before Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady, the application 
of the Capsuloid Company to register the word “Tablones” was 
heard. .The motion arose out of a refusal by the L-egistrar to register 
the trade mark in question on the ground of similarity to another 
mark (“ Tabloids,” the property of Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome, and 
Co.), already on the register. The refusal was upheld by the Comp- 
troller and by the Board of Trade, to whom this appeal was referred 
to the Court. Among the affidavits read, the deponents being after- 
wards cross-examined, was one by Dr. Dixon, who is the principal 
shareholder and the manging director of the Capsuloid Company. 
His evidence was that he had invented the word “tablones,” which, 
he said, indicated not only the form but the composition of the 
medicine, where as “tabloid” meant only the form and required the 
addition of some word to indicate what kind of tabloid was meant. 
There need, he said, be no confusion between the two; indeed, out 
of many thousands of orders received by the company, there were 
none showing such confusion, The company had been spending 
£1,000 a month in advertising their medicine, which was a proprie- 
tary article, and their show cards and other advertisements left no 
doubt of the distinction between tabloids and tablones. Mr. Justice 
Swinfen Eady. in his judgment, said: It appears that the word 
“tablones” has been in use for a little over three years. Messrs. 
Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., who oppose the application, say they 
first heard of it in October, 1903. ‘“‘ Tablones” is used in connection 
with a preparation said to be valuable in cases of indigestion. 
According to the evidence, “tablone” is the name applied to the 
particular medicament so made up, and which is sold as a patent 
medicine, the particular affection for which it is said to be good being 
stated on the aluminium boxes which contain it. Notice of the 
application was given, and it is opposed by Messrs. Burroughs, 
Wellcome, and Co., the main ground being the same as that on 
which the Comptroller based his decision—namely, that the last- 
named firm’s mark is registered in the same class (Class 3), and that 
Section 72 (2) of the Patents, etc., Act, 1883, says:—‘The Comp- 
troller shall not register with respect to the same goods or descrip- 
tion of goods a trade mark so nearly resembling a trade mark already 
on the register with respect to such goods or description of goods 
as to be calculated to receive.” Evidence has been given. by retail 
and dispensing chemists as to how tabloids are asked for by their 
customers, and it shows that when they are asked for, reference 
is made not invariably to the medicines which they contain, but often 
only to the ailment for which they are required, such as tabloids 
for headache, for indigestion, and the like. Again, tabloids have 
been named in written orders given to the Capsuloid Company by 
persons who evidently intended to order tablones, as was shown 
by their attaching to their orders coupons from newspapers in 
which the latter word was printed. On the other hand, orders for 
tablones have sometimes been sent to Burroughs, Wellcome and 
Co., who have passed them on to the Capsuloid Company. There 
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is no explanation why the name “tablone” was adopted—at the 
same time it would seem when litigation was in progress relative 
to “tabloids,” but perhaps in ignorance of that litigation. On the 
whole, I am satisfied that there is that resemblance between the two 
words as is, in the words of the statute, “calculated to deceive.” 
The Registrar having declined to proceed, the burden is on the 
applicants to show that the mark is one that ought to be registered. 
Not only have they failed to do that, but their opponents have shown 
that it is one so nearly resembling another on the register as to be 
calculated to deceive. I am therefore bound to uphold the Registrar’s 
decision, and, without referring to other grout which might be 
stated, I dismiss the application, with costs.‘ Times” report. 

Tur Kodak Dividend—The Eastman Kodak Company have 
declared an extra dividend of 5 per cent. upon the common stock of 
the company, payable on December 1, to shareholders of record on 
October 31. This dividend makes the second paid this year, the 
first being 25 per cent. in April. Thus, with the usual 10 per cent. 
rate added, the stockholders will do very well in respect of 1906, 
even if they get nothing more. In 1905 the extra dividend paid was 
only 2 per cent., making 12 per cent. altogether for the year. In 
the circumstances it is not surprising that the $100 shares rose 
$15 to $195 on Monday. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Postcard Concessions.—-New regulations vespecting \ postcards 
have come into force this week. In addition to the postage stamps 
and the small address label already permitted; the Postmaster- 
General will allow the public to attach to postcard a gummed 
label, not exceeding two inches in length by three-quarters of an 
inch in width, bearing the name and address of the sender of the 
card; also engravings, illustrations, drawir and photographs on 
very thin paper, provided that they are completely adherent, either 
on the back of the card or on the left-hand half of the a 
The new regulations apply to postcards of all kind 
to inland, Colonial, or foreign addresses. Six gle pos 
manufacture addressed to places abroad will no lo 
the British Post Office on account of the on 
© Postcard.” 


ddress side. 
yhether sent 
rds of private 
e taxed in 
i the title 


“ Arrcutson ” Prizes for Optics.—The Optical Society has accepted 
the offer of Mr. James Aitchison to present prizes to the value of 
five guineas to encourage junior members of the trade to study the 
instruments in which they deal, from the poi view of the user’s 
requirements and convenience. Five p h of the value of 
one guinea will be awarded for essays, to ‘be sent in not later than 
March 1, 1907. The prizes are open to all 
engaged in the optical industries. Candic 
their own subjects in the following groups 
microscopes, (c) photographic apparatus, (d) 
ments, (e) any other widely used scienti strument dealt in by 
opticians. Candidates will be expected to treat the instrument 
selected from the user’s point of view, and to indicate the various 
directions in whch; they can be used in the arts and ordinary pro- 
cesses of trade. Candidates will also, if they desire, be allowed to 
select a particular trade or industry, and slow how and what seien- 
tific instruments can be used in it. The s y reserves the right 
to withhold one or more of the prizes if essays of sufficient merit 
are not sent in. All essays should be sent to Mr. S. D. Chalmers, 
Hon. Secretary of the Optical Society, 20, Hanover Square, London, 
W., not later than March 1, 1907. 

Mr. Harortp Hoop writes us as follows, in reference to the patent 
specification of his abstracted in our issue of last week :—‘In the 
current number of the British Journar, in your ‘Summary of 
Contents,’ in referring to my patent, you describe it as ‘A new 
type of full-size focussing finder.’ As this is li 
even when read in connection with the abridg 
in the same number, I should be much obl 


under the age of 25 
e allowed to select 
:—(a) Telescopes, (b) 


eteorological instru- 


; to be mis'eading, 
specification given 
xed if you could find 


space to allow me to state that this invention refers to a focussing 
finder whose chief advantage is that it need not necessarily be full 
size, but half or three-quarters, or any other convenient size, as 
tending towards much greater portability and lightness than the 
usual box form reflector, 


kindly. 


Correspondence, 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


FIRELIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In reference to your paragraph on “ Firelight Photo- 
graphs” this week, I beg to inform you, as I have also the “Daily 
Mail,” that about 6 or 8 months ago I introduced exactly this style 
of photograph, a specimen of which I have pleasure in enclosing. 

With regard to the price, no doubt the ones at £7 7s. a dozem 
are carbon on yellow or orarge supports, but the one I am sending is: 
simply a glossy bromide print stained by immersion in “ Bertha 
orange.” 

We are charging £2 2s. a dozen for thése. 

No doubt the idea isnot by any means a new one, although I have: 
never seen them in the profession before as ordinary commercial 
work. 

Three specimens of this sort of work haye been shown in our 
window for at least 6 or 7 months, so that it can hardly now be called 
a new thing.—I am, yours faithfully, 

H. Essennicn Corkn. 
39, London Road, Sevenoaks. 
[The prints sent by our correspondent are highly realistic.—Eps.,. 
Oeeoels 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentleni2n,—Now that the summer season is at an end, and your 
readers are looking over their prints, will you allow me through your 
columns to invite them to ccnsider same from an advertiser’s point 
of view, and decide for themselves how fae they can be made use of 
by manufacturers for advertising purposes. 

I aim prepared to purchase good photographs of subjects suitable: 
for reproduction in advertising. Any size will do, and the prints, 
may be in any process sufficient to emphasize the idea the photo— 
grapher wishes to convey. I will pay good prices for good subjects. 
A simple and direct idea that tells its own story right away is what E 
want. They should not illustrate one firm’s Specialty, ‘but should: 
apply generally to any particular article of ecnsumption, for wear 
or other use, without being identified with one maker. It is impos- 
sible for me to say here what is the best subject for advertising, for 
the photographer can only judge this by studying advertisers’ method 
for himself 

I will carefully consider any photographs submitted to me, and 
will promptly return any that are unsuitable, if stamps for postage 
are enclosed, and I will say. why I think them unsuitable.—Yours. 
truly, Cuas W. WaLKer, 

McCaw, Stevenson and Orr, Ltd., 
Advertising Contractors, 31, Shoe Lane, E.C. 
October 26th, 1906. 


i 


THE P.P.A. EXHIBITION. 
To the Editors. 
“Very like a ‘ wail.’”*—Shakebacon. 

Gentlemen,—Oh why, and oh why, did we ever allow the energetic’ 
officials of the P.P.A. to persuade us to send samples of our every— 
day work to their exhibition. Before we did so, many of us thought 
cur productions meritorious, or to say the least, passable. Now our 
eyes are open and we know the terrible truth; we have been severely 
snubbed by irresponsible amateurs, and have been made to realise: 
ouw utter insignificance. We have found our level, and, according: 
to the majority of our critics, a very low level it is. 

Well, “grieving is but folly,” although we cannot help feeling: 
acutely that we have been humbled, sat upon, and squelched. Still, 
we have one little consolaticn, the public appreciates and is willing: 
to pay for such work, which probably is more than could be said for 
the everyday work of most of those who have: criticised us so un- 

-Yours truly, AN ESutprtor.. 
London, October 29, 1906, 
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nswers fo Correspondents. 


es 


All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ. 
ing queries, must be. addressed to “THE Epitors, THE Brivisy 
JovrNAL OF PHoTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
Tondon, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 


Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
ommunications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and aédresses of the writers are given, 


‘Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Oo., 
94, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 


For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs, HENRY 
GrzENWooD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
indertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1, 1d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete, 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee, 


GRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


Wright, Grosvenor Studio, Church Roid, Upper Norwood, S.E. Two Photo- 
vuohs each of Sir W. P. Lreloar and Lady Treloar. 
Cadecott, 24, Regen’ Street, Wrexham, North Wales. 
nd Mrs. Gladstone’s Memori.l in Hawarden Church, 
Garrett, 13, High Street North, Dunstable, Bedfordshire. 
vont Page of a Menu Card. 
Pikup, 1, Ivy Grove, Rawtenstall 
and. 

acd 3, Victoria Road South, Southsea. 
etholomew’s Church, Southsea. 
Mucgillivray, Ravelston Elms, Murrayfield, Edinburgh. Photograph from the 
unter Model of the Statue of John Knox in St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh 
Matioli, 72, St. James’ Street, Walthamstow. Two Photographs of ihe 
lejton Foothill Club, Season 1906-7. 

Jk, St. Mary Bourne, near Andover. Photoaraph of an Abnormal Pig, same 
wring an Elephant’s Trunk, Mouth of a Human Being, Goggle Eyes, and a 
Boly free from Bristles. 

, Cummings & Co., 54, Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 
iidlesbrough Football Team and Directors, 1906-7. 

A, Jackson, South Dene Studio, New Barn Lane, Rochdale. Photograph of Old 
acker, Rochdale, Photograph of Church Style, Rochdale, 


Photograph of Mr. 
Photograph on the 
Two Photographs of the Goodshaw Brass 


Photograph of the Interior of St. 


A 


Two Photographs of the 


1s MarsH#ALu.—lf praise is helpful to you, we might say that, 
in our opinon, the cattle have been taken at a moment when 
they were in a most: advantageous position for pictorial pur- 
peses. They make excellent lines, they give points of various 
distances where the landscape without them would have been 
poor in vertical planes, and they add a great interest of colour 
and accent to the view. 


ssistant ” will send his name and address (not for publication) 
we will reply to his query. 


‘Glasgow ” will send his name and address (not for publication) we 
will reply to his query. 

st. he spots are, we believe, due to metallic particles in the 
hypo bath. These are more likely to be met with if an acid 
fixing bath is used. We should advise filtering the bath through 
one or two thicknesses of flannel. 

PREHENSIBLE PRrocepurE. — I received an order from a young 
Woman, over age, home with her parents, for an enlarged por- 
trait of her father, from a carte de visite given me. When done, 
I canvassed orders with same, in their village (and openly), with- 
out permission. Next morning I received a letter from the father. 
asking who authorised me to do so, stating it plainly showed 
me up, and what I was, and demanding the return of the original 
Photograph, when I at once destroyed the said enlargement 
land returned the photograph as desired), and sent him (the 
dather) the bill for the enlargement. Now, the daughter demands 
‘the order executed, having paid nothing on it, and the mother 
Temarking (in the presence of a witness) that I was anything 
tut straightforward, when I had openly canvassed with the 
said enlargement, even directly opposite their dwelling. Kindly 
oblige me the best to do at your earliest.—Porrratr. 


Your action was most reprehensible. You had no right what- 
ever to take about an enlargement you were éommissioned 


to make. Again, it was a piece of impertinence on your part, 
aiter destroying it, to send a bill for it to the father, who did 
not order it. We are not at all surprised at the mother expressing 
her opinion of your action. You ask us what is best for you 
to do. It is that you tender a respectful apology to the family 
for the unwarrantable use you made of the portrait. 


Acc RY Wanrtep.—Will you kindly let me know if I get an 


accessory made (not background) of crescent moon, would I be 
at liberty to use it, or is it a patent ?—Dounrrut: 

We should doubt if the accessory is stocked by anyone. Such 
houses as Houghtons’, Marion’s, and others that make a specialty 
of photographic accessories, would get it made to your order 
if you supply them with the design. Failing that, you will be 
able to get it made by those who make theatrical properties. 
Or it ought not to be very difficult for a local carpenter to 
build you one, utilising a tall pair of steps (draped), on which 
the sitter is posed, the “moon” being suspended so that the 
subject appears to be seated on it 


J. K. (Carrahan).—The lamp is to burn methylated spirit. There 
are several such on the market. Messrs. Houghtons and Messrs. 
Butcher each supply one. 


J. H. J—There is nothing we can do except: to suggest that it is 
barely possible that the makers would be glad to have the 
plates placed in the hands of an expert, who would report upon 
the results now obtainable in. them. 


Portrarr oF WeELLINGroN.—Can you tell me where I can procure 
a good portrait or print of Wellington (the Iron Duke), .with 
liberty to reproduce?—Iron Dvxge. 

London Stereoscopic Company, Regent Street, London, W. ; 
Mansell and Co., 405, Oxford Street, London, W.; or Augustin 
Rischgitz, Linden Gardens, Bayswater, W. 


Lrrrerinc on Postcarps.—Will you kindly inform me, through the 
columns of your paper, the procedure to obtain printed matter 
on postcards ?—RaGLan. 

The matter is set up in type and photographed on to wet 
collodion or a process plate, which is then stripped off and laid 
on the glass bearing the picture negative, and surrounded by a 
clear margin. Any clear parts not covered by the transferred 
negative are then blocked out so as to print white. 


SITUATIONS ON THE ConTINENT.—I want to get a situation as operator- 

retoucher or general assistant in Madrid or Italy. Will you 
kindly advise me what to do to enable me to get to one of these 
places?—A. F. 8. 

We can only suggest that you advertise in one of the Italian 
photographic papers, say, the “Corriere Fotografico” (Dr. C. 
Zarghieri, Piacenza) ; or in the “ Photos,” Calle de Alfonso I., 19, 
Entresuelo. 


J. B. W.—O. Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, E.C.; and A. W. 

senthal, 85, Mortimer Street, London, W. 

C. E. W.—We should say 30s. is an average figure. 

Frrroryre Emvutsron.—I shall thank you very much if you will be 

kind enough to tell me how to make an emulsion for making 
ferrotype dry plates. I have used all the makers’ plates I know 
and find that they are very slow and make a poor-picture, and 
do not in any way come up to the wet plate ferrotype picture in 
speed or detail.—Puoro. 

A collodion emulsion is used, probably somewhat similar to 
that for transparencies, on page 968 of the Armanac, but we 
cannot say precisely. 

Lens Qupry.—I have a (Jamina, of Paris) portrait lens offered 
me. It has about 3in. or 34in. diameter lens; it seems to give 
very fair image,ete. Have you any idea what it should be 
worth or what they are new? Nobody seems to know anything 
about this maker, and these people that have it. will not say 
what they want for it. They want me to make an offer, and 
I would like to know: what it is worth now or what its value 
was new. Thanking you in anticipation.—HUDDERSFIELD. 

We do not know the name of Jamina. There was Jamin, of 
Paris, and if the lens is by him-it is‘a very old one, as he 
has “been. out df the business for very many years, lbeing 
succeeded by Darlot. Jamin’s lenses, as cheap lenses, were in 


PortrarruRE.—I should feel much obliged 
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fair repute in the sixties. But they have but little commercial 
value at the present time. The original list price of the above 
size, we think, was something like 100 francs or less, equal to 
£4 English. We should advise you to try the instrument and 
offer what it is worth to you, supposing it answers your pur- 
pose. See note on “Ancient Lenses,’ on page 842 of last 
week’s issue. 


L. R.—You will require a light of from 1,500 c.p. to 5,000 c.p, in the 


aggregate. The Adamson pressed gaslight (W. M. Still and Co., 
Charles Street, Hatton Garden, E.C.) or the Tress gas installa- 
tion (206, Oxford Street, W.) should answer your purpose. 


Cuemicus.—You had better apply to any of the houses who un- 


dertake cinematograph entertainments, such as Sanders and 
Crowhurst, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W., or Archer and 
Co., Lord Street, Liverpool. 


CopyricHt.—Would you be good enough to give me your opinion 


on the copyright involved in the following case: A photograph 
is handed me for copying and enlarging, having been loaned 
by the subject thereof (and, therefore, presumably the owner) 
for that purpose. The photograph is of a public man, and the 
enlargement for presentation. The original copy bears the 
name of an American firm, and is embossed on corner of the 
print “copyright.” Can you tell me whether they have any 
rights in the reproduction, or do they pass to the purchaser ?— 
W. B. Woop. 

Most probably the photograph was paid for, and the copyright 
is, therefore, vested in the person who gave the order—the 
subject of the portrait in this case—and you may, therefore. 
carry out the instructions. In any eyent, it is unlikely that an 
American photographer has a copyright in this country, because, 
as America does not subscribe to the Berne Convention, an 
American photographer has to take special steps to secure 
“copyright ” here. 


Fuiasuiicut.—l. The best and most economical flashlight for photo- 


graphing animals, and where procurable? 2. The name and 
address of a cat fancier or trainer for photographic purposes ?— 
T, GILBERT. 

1. We should advise you to select one of the larger flash- 
lamps, such as you will see in the lists of Houghtons, Fallow- 
field, and other large dealers. See also our advertisement 
pages. 2. We know of none. Better apply to journals such as 
“Fur and Feather.” 


CoLour-PHOTOGRAPHY.—I should esteem it a favour if you would 


inform me whether there is a book published on three-colour 
work; and, if so, who is the publisher? TI should like, if 
possible, a book dealing with one method—for preference, the 
one in which carbon prints are super-imposed on each other.— 
CoLcUR-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Messrs, Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, 
E.C., publish the latest book on the subject—viz., “Natural 
Colour Photography,” by s:6nig and Wall. The carbon and 


other processes on paper will form a feature of the forthcoming 
“ Almanac.” 


Boox on RErovcutne.—Can you recommend me where to get a book 


of instructions in retouching ?—R, R. 
“Retouching,” by Arthur Whiting (Dawbarn and Ward, 1s.) 
or “ Practical Retouching,” by wrinkwater Butt (Iliffe, Is.). 


Pratinum Parrr.—Some years age I tried some daylight printing 


paper, similar to platinotype, that required hanging in damp 
air or holding over boiling water to fully develop. I cannot 
remember either the name of the paper or that of the maker; 
and should be much obliged if you will let me know, through 
your “Answers to Correspondents ” column, whether you 
know of such a paper, and, if so, whether the image is formed 
of iron or platinum?—P. Dovemas. 

The paper to which you refer is not, we think, made now, 
but a very similar one is now supplied by O. Sichel and Co., 52, 
Bunhill Row, E.C. The image is in platinum. 


if you would kindly 
reply to the following: I have a room 16ft. by 12ft. and 10ft. 
high. Is this large enough to take half-plate photos with a 


10in. Zeiss planar lens, with electric are lamp? Woul 
photographs be fully equal to ones taken in a studio?—P: 

The room will do very well, but you will not be able t 
full-length portraits of the cabinet size in it with a lens ¢ 
focus. It will do all right for busts and three-quarter 
Very good portraits are taken with the arc light. 


Aum Baru.—l. We shall be greatly obliged if you can tell u 
is the cause of the water turning slightly milky, after 7 
in postcards which. have been toned and fixed, given 
changes of water, and then put in the alum bath f 
minutes. It only happens with the first change after th 
bath. Will it affect the permanency of the cards? 2 
can you tell us where we can get the pens, etc., for tin 
postcards (jewelling outfits, as they are called). Thanki 
in anticipation.—Lewis Bros. 

1. The cause of the milkiness is that the hypo was not y 
out of the prints, and the alum has decomposed it and p 
tated sulphur. It will certainly affect the permanency 
prints. The hypo should be thoroughly washed out . 
cards before they are put into the alum bath. 2. Such 
as Fallowfield’s supply the outfits. 


SarericHr.—Measure the area of your tank, not the cubical con 
and to every square inch allow one-tenth grain tartrazir 
one-twentieth grain rose bengal, dissolved in distilled we 


— 


Tue Polytechnic Classes.—The prospectus of the classes | 
Photographic School at Regent Street Polytechnic reaches 
few days before the report of the City and Guilds of L 
Institute, from which we see that the first-class certificate and 
medal in the examinations in May last were taken by Mr. 
Hewitt, of the Polytechnic teaching staff, in the departme 
pure photography, and by Charles T. Hynam, a student ¢ 
Photographic School in the process section. Mr. Howard Farm 
point to a long list of successes antecedent to these, and 1 
even more gratifying records of his studbnts in technicée 
portrait photography for commercial purposes. The progi 
of classes in negative making, operating, printing, retow 
finishing, and colouring, and also in photo-engraving and | 
vhotography jprovides a course of instruction and improv 
which cannot be too largely utilised by all those earning their 
by photography. 


Tue Scottish Salon.—We have to announce that the “ foreign 
contribute an invitation section at the forthcoming Scottish Sa 
Mr. C. F. Inston, of Liverpool, who will exhibit about fiy: 
twenty of his photographs. A number of Austrian and German 4 
collected by Herr Masuren, will also form a section of the “§ 


Wiru the issue of January next (to appear before Christmas) 
Process Photogram” is to be made a separate publication - 
enlarged scale. The subscription price is also to be loweret 
increased facilities provided for the full representation of the 
trative crafts. Our contemporary has occupied a world-wide 
of usefulness in the past, and we wish it every support j 
expansion. 


*,” Novice To ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are in 
absolutely without condition, empressed or implied, as to what appec 
the text portion of the paper. 
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SUMMARY. ® 


e exhibition of photographs by members of the Professional 
giaphers’ Association, now open at the British JOURNAL 
8, closes to-morrow (Saturday) at 12.30. The small gallery will 
feopen until the New Year. 


thethod of development, the salient feature of which is the 
tent state of the solution, has been advocated by a German 
er, and commended by Dr. Neuhauss. (P. 884.) 


ft. Harold Baker details the complete reversal of ordinary prac- 
which must be observed in order to succeed with the “ art” 
Ox gaslight paper. (P. 887.) 


J. McDowall, in the “ Chemical New 
om of tropical heat in fogging plates 
the dark-slides. (P. 891.) 


” has demonstrated the 
by promoting emanations 


din seli-toning emulsions, a method of colouring photographs, 
4 modified Thornton-Pickard shutter are among the patents 
the Week. (P. 893.) 


forrespondent in New South Wales, Mr. J. H. Homan, 
tises the rules for constructing a focussing scale given in the 
ee) or Puorocraray for June 1 last. (Pp.. 888 


Tecent conviction of a tradesman for a false description of 
should warn those who would supply bromide or gaslight 
graphs as platinum prints. (P. 882.) 


Bsestions and advice on Christmas work by a country profes- 
are given on page 889. 


me aids to copying are offered to those who have occasional 
Ws for this kind of work in their business. (P. 883.) 


Sreat international exhibition of photography is to be held 
€many in 1910. (P. 896.) 


Royal Photographic Society’s new lecture room was onened 
ptesday evening by the Earl of Crawford. Photographs of 
Tew room, and a report of the conversazione which marked 
Occasion, appear on page 892. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


Variations of There 
Aperture in 
Lenses. 


seems to be a very common 
belief that if the aperture of a lens is 
measured for distant objects, ie., for 
parallel light, the result is a constant 
value that can be applied in estimating exposure on near 
objects. For example, a lens of, say, eight inches focal 
length is tested in the usual way by placing a pin-hole at 
the principal focus with a light behind, and measuring the 
diameter of the parallel beam emergent from the lens. If 
the diameter of that beam is one inch the lens is stated 
to have an effective aperture of //8, and it is assumed that 
its aperture is still one inch, or equivalent to //16 when 
copying on a scale of full size. In many cases this 
assumption is entirely wrong, and if the lens is used for 
enlarging, serious errors in exposure may result if ex 
posure is calculated on the basis of a one-inch aperture. 
The errors may occur as the result of estimating the rela- 
tive exposures for different scales of copying, or, more 
commonly, by ignoring the direction in which the lens is 
turned. It is possible in the case of enlarging for the 
aperture to be equal, say, to f/[9 when the hood of the 
lens is towards the negative, and //8 when the hood is 
towards the enlargement. This causes exposure to vary 
in the ratio of 5 to 4, and even such a small variation may 
be of importance. It is, however, possible for the variation 
to be as much as 2 to 1, in which case the matter is 
certainly serious. It is very difficult to allow for such 
variations, and the safest procedure is to select lenses of 
fairly constant aperture for enlarging purposes. They are 
very readily tested by measuring the aperture in the way 
above described, first with the lens hood directed away 
from the pin-hole screen, and then with the lens reversed. 
If the results are the same the aperture may be considered 
to be constant for all distances of the object, but if the 
results differ the aperture is certainly inconstant, and the 
proper exposure can only be safely determined by trial, not 
by calculation, Some recent tests on modern non- 
symmetrical anastigmats showed that with one lens //6, 
7/8, and f/11 became //6.8, //9.1, and #/12.5 when the lens 
was reversed. In another case //6.5, //8, and f/11 became 


717.2, f/8.5, and 7/11.5. 


* * * 
Angular The matter of angular aperture is one 
Aperture. that is either strangely ignored, or con- 


fused with that of effective aperture. It should be more 


generally understood that, while effective aperture governs 
exposure, angular aperture governs depth, and the two 
quantities are not always, or even often, quite the same. 
The method of measuring effective aperture has already 
been described in a preceding paragraph on 
of Aperture in Lenses,” and it is fairly well known. 


“ Variations 
The 


Se 
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measurement of angular aperture is not quite so simple 
without apparatus, but the following method, due, if we 
remember rightly, to Dr. Drysdale, is perhaps the most 
suitable for ordinary photographers :—Focus sharply on a 
distant small source of light. Then rack in the camera 
for a definite known distance, and measure the diameter of 
the disc, which then represents the distant point of light. 
If the former dimension is divided by the latter one (i.e., 
by the diameter of the disc), the f value of the angular 
aperture is obtained. If this value is then used in all 
calculations concerning either depth of field or depth of 
focus the results will approximate to the true depths avail- 
able more nearly than. any results obtained by using effec- 
tive aperture as the basis of calculation. As a strict 
matter of fact, effective aperture and depth have nothing 
to do with each other, excepting in the case of the hypo- 
thetical ideal lens of the text books. Some actual lenses 
under particular conditions may behave very nearly as the 
ideal lens is supposed to do, but such cases are so very 
rare that they may be almost ignored. It may be ob- 
served that the old-fashioned R.R. lens generally behaves 
most nearly like the ideal lens, as its effective and angular 
apertures do not generally differ very much. In the even 
older single-view lens the angular aperture is smaller than 
the effective aperture, while in the modern anastigmat it 
is generally greater, and the popular idea that anastigmats 
give less depth than R.R. lenses, and the latter less depth 
than view lenses, is due, in part, to calculating the depth 
from the effective instead of the angular aperture. 


* * * 


Varnishing 


In the days when heavily-sensitised albu- 
Negatives. 


men papers were almost universally em- 
ployed it was essential that every negative should be 
coated with a protective varnish if irremovable silver stains 
on the gelatine film were to be avoided. Nowadays, when 
the silver is more thoroughly incorporated with the vehicle, 
gelatine or collodion usually, in the form of an emulsion 
with which the ~sner is coated, this danger of staining is 
much less, though it is by no means altogether absent. 
Varnishing has to a great extent been left undone in many 
businesses as a consequence. It is forgotten that silver 
processes are not the only ones which may give rise to 
stains on the negative. Both platinum paper and carbon 
tissue will produce stains if the gelatine film of the nega- 
tive happens to be sufficiently damp. In regular printing. 
of course, every care is taken to keep everything as dry as 
possible, so that the danger principally lies in the direction 
of a negative carelessly left out all night or during a 
shower of rain. The risk of staining is, however, very 


much diminished even under these circumstances if 
negative has a protective coating of good spirit vari 
For portrait negatives varnish is usually needed, if 
as a protection for the retouching on the film, which m 
be partially removed by frequent dusting, then as a m 
of supporting more pencil work than can be got upon 
medium-coated gelatine. From the printing point of y 
we believe it is generally recognised by the most ex 
workers that a negative is. not improved by varnishing, 
certainly in the case of very thin negatives the sha 
detail tends to print less strongly after varnishing. § 
negatives may with advantage be left unvarnished, ané 
protection a thin sheet of clear celluloid placed bet 


the negative and the printing paper. | 
| 


* * * 
A New The article which we publish elsew 
Method of will, we trust, attract the attentio1 
Development. 


some of our readers who are in a posi 
to give us evidence, confirmatory. or otherwise, of 
author’s contentions. Dr. Neuhauss’..comments are 
mistakable, and comparative trials could be carried ow 
anyone. If the author is correct in his statements, ~ 
obvious that his method should give two totally diffe 
curves from strips exposed in a Hurter and Drif 
machine, and comparative readings would be of consi 
able interest. The method, if practicable, would bi 
special value in quick shutter work, as well as in thos 
bad halation, the amelioration of which Dr. Neuh 
reports upon very favourably. Theoretically the pra 
is an ideal one, but to carry it out to perfection in prac 
would entail, we think, the use of separate dishes for \ 
plate, and dishes, too, which are actually flat on the bot 
a condition which is not easy to fulfil by purchase in 
ordinary way. 


x * * 
False There are, we are sorry to say, @ 
Trade professional photographers who do 
Descriptions. S 


hesitate to supply in the place of s 
and black platinum prints photographs which are act 
black or toned bromides or gaslight prints. We ] 
from time to time pointed out here and in answer to «« 
spondents that by so doing they laid themselves ope! 
prosecution. Quite recently a tailor was sentenced to 
months’ imprisonment in the second division for sellin 
“Harris Tweed” a suit of clothes made from mate 
manufactured in Huddersfield. On an appeal to 
Sessions it was held by the appellant’s counsel — 
Brussels carpet and Worcester sauce need not necess¢ 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1907. 
Edited by Grorcz E. Brown, F.I1.C. 


Tne forty-sixth annual issue of Tue British Journat 
Pxotocrapuic Atmanac will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Aumanac reached a total of 1,616 pages, and 
the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before pub- 
lication. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1907 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of 


Tures-Covour Puorocrapuic Printing Procusszs, | 
and the systematic review of the work of the year under 


the title “ Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 


The lines iolloved in the previous editions of the | 


Atmanac will be maintained in general, but in a numbe 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1907 wil 
modified to make it more than ever the book of unive 
photographic reference. 

. The Atmanac for 1907 will appeal to photographers 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical w 
The standard matter and formule will be revised 


added to where necessary, and, wherever practicable, 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


** Important Notrce.—Our publishers ask us to inf 
Agents that ib will be as well to place their orders 
copies immediately, as the issue is always booked be’ 
publication, and a second edition will not be printed. 
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be made at those places, but the Commissioner, while re- 
ducing the sentence from one of imprisonment to a fine of 
£20 and costs, was clearly of opinion that a false or mis- 
Jeading description of goods had been given. We com- 
‘mend the instance to the notice of photographers, for while 
jn many cases, even if the customer were certain he had 
not been supplied with goods in accordance with the de- 
scription on his receipt, no action at law would result, yet 
it is quite possible that some irritated client, or a man to 
yhom a prosecution would be an interesting diversion, 
yould take proceedings such as were instituted against the 
failor; and, dismissing the question of imprisonment, the 
sum represented by a heavy fine and costs would go far to 
pay for platinum paper for manufacturing the genuine 
prints. This, of course, is looking at the matter simply 
from the £s. d. point of view, and there is still the 
question of business integrity and the discredit brought 
on the whole profession by the irregularities of some of its 
members. 


* * * 
Cause of Spots on prints come from many 
pots on causes. There is one kind of spot 


rints. that seems to be very prevalent during 


the winter months that is rarely seen at any other season ; 
ye allude to minute yellow ones, that seem to make their 
appearance a few days, or maybe weeks, after prints are 
mounted. Sometimes they have a nucleus and sometimes 
not. Collodio-chlorides, or, as they are often termed, 
“0.0.” prints, appear to be more prone to them than those 
onsome other papers. In the article last week on “ Warm- 
ing the Studio” (see page 864), we alluded to the dele- 
terious effect that the particles of fine ash, to which the 
fuel used in the slow combustion stoves is consumed, may 
have on moist prints if exposed to them. On a recent 
morning we were in a studio which was warmed by one of 
these stoves of the enclosed form. The fire, we learned, 
had just been lighted, and round the stove, on blotting- 
boards, were laid a number of freshly mounted prints to 
dry.. The floor had just been swept, and the things in the 
studio were at the time being dusted. Now, it is very 
bvious that some of this dust must have found its way on 
to the prints, and as the fuel used in the stove was coke, 
he fine dust was largely composed of sulphurous com- 
pounds. What wonder, then, if the prints in the near 
future should develop small spots, while the actual cause 
of them would not be suspected. As we said last week, 
when these stoves are used, the precaution should be taken 
that the fine ash should be moistened before it is raked 
‘out, so that dust is avoided, and even when that is done 
prints should not be exposed in the place until the slight 
dust that is unavoidably created has completely subsided. 


* * ® 


In “Ex Cathedra” (see p. 842 ante) we 
advised buyers of old portrait lenses not 
to complete the purchase before trying 
them. Now, it may happen in testing 
ome of them that although the image may appear per- 
ectly sharp on the focussing screen, the picture, when 
taken, is very unsharp. This is due to the lens not work- 
bg to focus, 7.¢., the actinic and visual foci do not coin- 
ide. All the earlier portrait lenses of Voigtlinder, and 
Opies of them, were made with the chemical and visual 
Oti non-coincident, consequently after the image had been 
ocussed the lens had to be racked out a certain distance 
‘0 obtain it sharp in the negative. Usually there was an en- 
gtaved scale on the inner tube of the mount to show the 
ifference between the two foci. In some there was 


Further 
lote on 


Merely a line near the hood of the mount, and in others no 
Tt was the late Mr Andrew Ross, if we 


‘indication at all, 


mistake not, that first put portrait lenses of the Petzval 
type on the English market in which the visual and actinic 
foci were coincident. All the early Ross lenses do work 
to focus. It does not follow, however, that because a lens 
does not work to focus that it is not a good one. Indeed, 
when Voigtlander put lenses on the market in which the 
two foci were coincident he did so somewhat under protest, 
as he maintained that they were better separate. Lenses 
that do not work to focus are somewhat inconvenient in 
use, as an adjustment has to be made_after the image is 
focussed, and the difference between the two foci increases 
as the camera is brought nearer the subject. This incon- 
venience increases greatly if the instrument be used for 


copying purposes. 


* ie 
The The new regulation with regard to 
mogent postcards should be advantageous to 
Concessions. ‘%°™¢ photographers. Hitherto nothing 


has been allowed to be attached to a 
postcard except the postage stamp. Now a gummed label, 
not exceeding 2 in. by 2 in., may be stuck on. Also photo- 
graphs, or other pictures, if they are on very thin paper, 
may be mounted on either the plain side of the card or the 
left hand of the address side, provided they are perfectly 
adherent. This should give an impetus to the business of 
those who make a feature of midget and stamp portraits—- 
sometimes called “ sticky backs ”—particularly if the backs 
of the pictures are coated with an adhesive such as that on 
postage stamps so that they are easily applied. We 
imagine that a much thinner paper than that usually em- 
ployed for this class of picture, which is generally a thick 
bromide, will be necessary, as the regulations specify very 
thin paper for the pictures (the italics are: ours). This 
concession applies to postcards of all kinds, whether sent 
to inland, colonial, or foreign addresses. We have no 
doubt that the new rules will also give an impetus to the 
trade in mounts to be used as postcards, the sale of which 
hitherto has been kept down by the penny stamp required 
if the mount carried out its legitimate purpose of bearing 
a photograph. 

a 

~ COPYING. 

In the majority of portrait studios there is a considerable 
amount of copying to be done, work which is in too many 
cases approached in an unsystematic way, and which, as a 
consequence, is done neither so well nor so quickly as it 
might be otherwise. It is in the selection of apparatus 
and in the making of the adjustments of the same that 
opportunity occurs for saving a good deal of time and 
labour. 

The work is too often done by an assistant, with the 
ordinary studio camera and lens, apparatus which may be 
admirable for its own special purpose, but which is not by 
any means the best for copying. A very important matter, 
the maintenance of parallelism between the original and the 
plate is very difficult of attainment, and though measure- 
ments may be taken from the sides of the camera front to 
the corresponding sides of the copyboard with a piece of 
string it is a tedious and time-wasting procedure, as fresh 
measurements are needed every time the camera is moved 
nearer to or further from the original. The portrait lens 
is most unsuitable for copying from the flat on account of 
its very curved field, a small stop being necessary if good 
marginal definition is tobe obtained. With portrait lenses 
it should be noted the use of a small stop employed to 
flatten the field is likely to produce flare spot. The most 
simple arrangement will be to employ a stout copying 
board, say of 6 to 10 feet in length and 11 inches in width, 
fitted with a sliding easel, which may easily be constructed 
of a good-sized drawing-board. The advantage of having 
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this made to slide is that when working with a lens of short 
focal length the camera may be kept at or near to the 
operator’s end of the copying board while the easel is slid 
along the board towards the camera. Focussing is then 
much easier than when two or three feet of board has to 
be reached over in order to examine the image on the 
ground glass. 

In order to bring the lens opposite the centre of the 
copyboard or easel, the camera should be mounted on a 
sliding saddle, which may be a wooden box of about 8 or 
10 inches in height, provided with. two strips of wood 
nailed to the underside. It is then easy to attach a land- 
scape camera to this box by means of the ordinary tripod 
screw, and the saddle carrying the camera may be slid 
nearer to or further from the easel bearing the original, 
while accurate parallelism is maintained. If the land- 
scape cameras are frequently in use, there should be no 
difficulty in picking up an old 10 x 8 or larger size camera 
of the square bellows type, focussing from the back, many 
of such old pattern instruments being offered for sale by 
the secondhand dealers at almost nominal prices. Prob- 
ably a suitable lens will be at hand, an anastigmat answer- 
ing the purpose best of all, though a good rapid rectilinear 
if stopped down to //11 or //16 will be found quite satis- 
factory. Here, again, there are several lenses of old types 
which may occasionally be bought secondhand, and which 
will give excellent results for copying. The Dallmeyer 
triplet, for example, which works ata maximum aperture 
of #/10, and the Ross Concentric, which gives a flat field free 
from astigmatism at its open aperture of //16, and which 
covers well at a wide angle with very even illumination ; 
both. make admirable copying objectives. Where there is 
great variety in the size of the originals or the size of the 
negatives to be made, or both, it may be found well to have 
two lenses available—a short focus lens where enlarged 
negatives are required from small originals, and a lens of 
greater focal length and good covering power for copying 
larger originals the same size. 

Turning now to the adjustments: where a print of good 
size is to be copied smaller, little difficulty occurs. It is 
when a print of, say, locket size has to be enlarged consider- 
ably that the usual trial and error method of getting the 
image the correct size on the ground glass proves tedious. 
By making a very simple calculation the relative positions 


of original, lens, and plate may be readily determined { 
any variation in size between the original and negatiy 
‘the data for this simple calculation are the degree of ¢ 
largement and the focal length of the lens. Suppose 
5 x 4 print has to be copied to 15 x12. The degree 
enlargement is 3 diameters, 15 being 3 times 5, and 12 bei 
5 times 4. Suppose also that a lens of 6 inches focal leng 
is being used. ‘The rule is: —Add 1 to the times of enlar; 
ment, and multiply this by the focus of the lens in inch 
The product will be the distance from the lens to the pla 
Then divide this distance by the times of enlargement, ai 
the second distance, that from the lens to the original, 
obtained. In the instance given, 1 + 3=4. Then 4x 
24. The distance from lens to plate will be 24 inch 
Then 24 + 3 (the times of enlargement)= 8 inches, whi 
will be the distance from lens to original. Thus, by rac 
ing out the copying camera to an extension of 24 inch 
and placing the lens 8 inches from the print, little or : 
further adjustment will be needed except fine focussin 
The rule applies equally to reductions in size, the distane 
being reversed. 

In the case of lenses of symmetrical or approximate 
symmetrical construction the measurements may be ma 
to the diaphragm of the lens. Such lenses are the ree 
linears or aplanats, and the majority of the anastigmai 
doublets. In two well-known cases, the Cooke and t 
Aldis anastigmats, the measurements must not be mé 
from the stop, the focus of the lens being measured from 
point in front of the lens. Itis easy, however, to make 
allowance for this. With a lens of 6, 7, or 8 inches foe 
about an inch may be subtracted from the “lens to plat 
distance and added to the “lens to original” distance. 

Most modern lenses have their focal length engraved | 
the mount, but it is quite a simple matter to ascerta 
the focal length if the copying or other camera availal 
possess sufficient extension. Two slips of paper may 
cut exactly the same length. One of these is placed 
the copy board and the camera distance and extension ¢ 
adjusted until the image on the screen is exactly the saj 
size, the second slip being used as a measure. The lens 
now screwed out of its flange and the distance between 1 
paper on the copy board and the ground glass is accurat 
measured. This distance divided by four gives the fo 
length of the lens. 


Everybody knows how wearisome the development of plates by 
hand* 1s, especially when a number have to be developed and slow 
developers are used. Stand development in grooved troughs is some 
help, but ,both methods have their disadvantages. 

At the suggestion of a well-known worker, who did not follow the 
matter any, further, I have arrived at the following method of 
development, which has proved perfectly satisfactory and gives very 
beautiful negatives even with some over-exposure, and it has also the 
advantage of cheapness. To understand this method some preliminary 
remarks are requisite. 


A Theory of Development. 

When ‘a plate is exposed, where the light falls there is formed 
silyer sub-bromide; after exposure we have then silver bromide and 
sub-bromide in the film. During development the sub-bromide is 
reduced to metallic silver and bromine is set free. The latter com- 


ment and rocking of the dish by hand.—Epbs. B.J 


* The author obviously means by the term ‘‘ hand development” normal develop- 


Dr. Nwvnavss, the Technical Editor of the “ Photographische Rundschau,’ 
his. manuscript the author sent me a large number of negatives, some of which were developed by the old hand method, and son 
by the new. Most of them were very difficult subjects, for instance, taken against a bright window. The results by # 
author’s new method are absolutely astounding; exposures, which by the old hand development were quite useless, gai 
with the new method negatives of exquisite fineness. We can only strongly recommend our readers to try this method.” 


DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT ROCKING. 


’ in which the aboye article appears, says: “ Wi 


bines with the alkali in the developer to form alkaline hromide. 
hand development the bromide formed is equally distributed throu 
out the developer. The presence of bromide in the developer. che 
the reduction of the silver sub-bromide to metallic silver. For 1 
reason bromide is added to the developer in the cases of over-expos' 
This restraining action is exercised in the shadows as well as the hi 
lights, for the bromide is by the rocking of the dish evenly dis 
buted throughout the whole of the developer. In hand-developm 
therefore, the retardation of the silver reduction is equally distribu 
over the whole of the plate, and a partial action on the reductior 
the silver in places where it is desirable is unattainable. St 
development shows the same fault, for the bromide formed slo 
sinks in consequence of its specific gravity to the bottom. 

There is therefore nothing left but to place the plate film up i 
absolutely levelled dish, and after pouring on a weak developer 
leave it undisturbed. With this method of development the bron 
set free in the most exposed parts of the plate sinks down as soc 
_or potassium bromide and remains there, as the plate is not ro 
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ill development is finished, and thus acts as a special restrainer at 
fhese places, especially as the bromine “in statu nascendi” appears 
act more energetically than when it is as added drop by drop as 


romide to the developer. 


Localized Restraint. 


The restraint of the development is regulated 
ost correct wey, for in the shadows, where 


by this process in the 
little bromine is set 


ee, there is no or very little restraining action. In the high-lights, 
the other hand, there is strong restraining action. The result 1s, 
at not only is the negative more even than when hand-development 
used, but also over-exposure or halation are almost completely com- 
ensated for. For landscapes with deep shadows and bright high- 
hts, this method of development is specially to be recommended. 
The most practical solution for this method of development I have 
found in Von. Hiibl’s glycin stand developer diluted 1 :40. 


Quiescent Development for Half-an-Hour. 


The method of working is as follows:—A box with a light-tight 
yer should be obtained and the inside painted black. In this 


ould be placed the developing dish, and in this 


the well-dusted plate, 


which is quickly covered with the well-diluted developer. Any air 
bubbles are then removed and the box closed. The cover must cover 
all sides and not stick, so that there shall be no shaking of the plate. 
The box with the plate must be absolutely level. The dark-room 
may now be left, and after about half-an-hour the cover may be very 
carefully lifted and the plate examined without touching it, so as not 
to disturb the developer. It is extremely easy, especially if a porce- 
lain dish be used to judge from time to time as to the progress of 
development. If some plates are developed they should be lifted 
out as carefully as possible so as not to disturb the devleoper over 
the others. The finished plates can be fixed as usual and the cover 
replaced, and the others left till finished. Development in no case 
lasts longer than 14 to 2 hours. 

If the dish is not absolutely level the bromide formed moves slowly 
in a wave to the side, and not only is the effect lost, but the bromide 
acts in the wrong places and wavy lines are caused, corresponding 
to the movement of the salts. 

I hope that the above notes will lead to further experiments, ané 
shall be glad to think that others will obtain equally happy results 

Rupotr WALTER. 


REMBRANDT : 


A GREAT NAME AND A 
CATCHWORD. 


have often wondered whether the young lady who calls at a 


otographer’s on her way home from the f 


actory in south-east 


mdon, and asks for three cabinet Rembrandts, really knows 
hat she is asking for. It would be interesting to hear how she 
ould answer if she were confronted with the query “How do 
mi know, Miss, that the charming likeness of yourself there is 


at?” 


It is not to be thought that Rembrandt 
jected to the use of his name as a trade la 


would no doubt have failed to see why 
eeping shadows. He found joy in the co 
luiet and even; empty they never were. 


atison between light and shade makes a 


hjoy. It is this very obvious effect only 


ta Holbein, a Moroni, or a Sassoferrato for the matter of 


What are Rembrandts ? 


himself would have 
bel. He was a man 


the world. But with a “ Rembrandt” photograph before him 


his name had been 


tched upon for the honour. What he delighted to exercise 
mself with was the play of reflected light that enriched, clari- 
d, and yet did not rob the depth and breadth of large and 


neentration of ligh: 


jmake brilliant accents wpon faces and passages of costume. 
M comparison with these sparkling passages, the shadows were 


This marked com 
forcible impression 


pon those who read as they run, but do not stop to study and 


which has come to 


ell Rembrandt to those who know the master’s works from a 
sory glance at a few indifferent reproductions alone. Photo- 


aphers have availed themselves of the undoubted advantages 
the matter of simplicity and a certain kind of strength that 
mes of this treatment, and the result is that its characteristics 
ave been crystallised into a formula, according to which prints 


made and dubbed “ Rembrandts.” 
If every photographer had paid a visit to 
the winter of 1899, and there seen the uni 
lection of Rembrandt’s painti ngs, he woul 
ork of this giant meant more than a trick ‘0 


the Royal Academy 
que and magnificent 
d have seen that the 
chiaroscuro. They 


ay still come to the fulness of this knowledge by viewing those 
1 the National Gallery ; or they may discover an interesting 
lection of reproductions at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries 
Bond Street. . This exhibition has been formed to com- 


emorate the tercentenary of Rembrandt's 


irth (and incident- 


ly to sell a few prints if possible). Here the photogravures 


all more satisfactory than the etched 


copies, because the 


ash and texturous quality of the latter do not give the suave 
d flexib e handling of the originals as ¢ 
Wlons, which, further, preserve better the 


o the photographic 
details of form and 


modelling that go to make up the wonderful personalities of 
the sitters, end the elusive subtleties of their expressions. 
The Glory of Technique. 
In three hundred years no star has arisen to pale the glory of 
Rembrandt. In his line he is the true prince of painters. Re- 


| productions of him are but mere shadows. One must see the 


originals to feel anything like his full force. The glow of his 
mellow and harmonious colour, the soft brilliance of his flesh 


| tones, and the lambent sheen upon armour, jewellery, and 


embroidered garments—these qualities are not even suggested in 
monochrome copies. And it isa lost art to-day. We may paint 
more realistically, more exactly, but we cannot get the poetry 
of these commonplace phenomena; and if we could we should 
fail to combine it with that masculine breadth of treatment, 
that mighty conception and laying out of a subject that makes 
these poetically-rendered commonplaces mere subsidiary matters 
in the main process. Our painters to-day have to give all that 
kind of thing the go-by when they try for the simple and large 
impression, and, therefore, works of such a class do not move 
“the man in the street.” They are an acquired taste. It was 
not so in Rembrandt’s case. The honest. and unsophisticated 
old burghers and their wives were quite equal to an appreciation 
of the master’s works, and the most eclectic of our art critics to- 
day find them objects of adoration too. Such a wide appeal 
is only possible to the highest form of genius. 

But in these days we do not attempt to paint like the old 
masters although we admire them. We have not improved upon 
them; we have differed from them, and shall grow more and 
more unlike them. Painters have always had Rembrandt’s 
principles in mind, but it would be a deliberate affectation to 
place a sitter beneath a tiny window in a dark room for the 
purpose of imitating the style of the Amsterdam master. 


‘Painters leave that sort of sincere flattery to the photographers, 


whose paraphernalia lends itself exceptionally well to that sort 
of thing, and whose results justify their means both artistically 
and commercially. The professional photographer has to work 
in monochrome, and nobody can teach him so well as Rembrandt 
how to get the best effect from mere light and dark. 

The life of this great master was made up of light and dark. 
It had its period of joyous opulence, colour, sweetness, and 
tenderness, and it was not without its passages of gloom—real 
shadows from his brighter days, wherein, however, his art always 
maintained a power to move the spectator. 

During his closing years he had confined his efforts to portraits 
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of himself. 
so often. 


Probably no artist ever represented his own face 
Throughout his life it was his practice, and many 
works that bear fancy titles or sham names are the master him- 
self masquerading in false beard or wig, or in the fanciful 
oriental costumes of which he probably had a large collection. 
His wife Saskia likewise figures over and over again in various 
characters ; and his father, mother, and sisters are all handed 
down to posterity in the same way. 

Rembrandt's Art. 

It was not in portraiture alone that Rembrandt made his 
fame. Subjects from Holy Writ often employed him, landscape 
was carried to sublime heights by his achievements, his etchings 
abound by hundreds and are still transcendant, and countless 
figure and character studies exist in water-colour. 

He was a true Dutchman in whom the grace and sweetness of 
the classical Italians found no favour. His art was an outlook 
on life. The facts of nature and their meaning to men consti- 
tuted his material, not the sophistications of the esthetics in 
the south. All his portraits have something to say about them- 
selves. They are alive, and all but speak. Perhaps his greatest 
marvel in this respect is “The Shipbuilder and his Wife.” The 
wife enters with a letter, and without letting go the handle of 
the door, offers the letter to the shipbuilder who turns from his 
accounts to take it. One positively waits during the momentary 
pause in their movements as though to see what will happen 
next. The sense of life in in the figures is astounding, and their 
healthy, comely faces are warm flesh and palpitating blood. The 
whole thing is given solidly and convincingly—a startling im- 
pression without “impressionism.” I shall never forget the 
effect upon my mind when I saw this stupendous work seven 
years ago. I give the example as typical. 

There is no high faultin’ about Rembrandt. He laughs at 
modern “fakes” and tricks, getting the supremest effects by 
simple and unaffected methods. As a landscape painter he lives 
in my memory by his “ Mill,” amongst his oil pictures, and by 
his marvellous etchinzs, wherein the needle point has performed 
miracles of drawing in distances and tree forms. The popular 
notion that all Rembranit’s works are black things with high 
lights is a delusion. He very commonly plays with the magic 
of light and shade in that way of brilliant contrast, but it by no 
means represents the whole range of his art. 

The Real Rembrandt Lighting. 

A more particular characteristic is the gradual fading away 
of light from a chief bright spot. Rembrandt never makes the 
mistake of having more than one culmination of brightness, and 
it always occurs at the point of greatest interest of subject. 
That is to say, in the portraits the strongest illumination is 
upon the cheek and nose, and almost invariably falls from the 
left side. In the subject pictures the light is focussed, often in 
a stagey way (whisper it not in Gath), upon the principal figures. 
The mastery of Rembrandt comes in at the supreme manage- 
ment of this strong light and its surroundings. In a few cases 
there may be a powerful contrast of the bright accent with the 


| 


deepest shade, but even where this occurs there is also a massin 
of less brilliant passages and points, and the further the distane 
from the principal accent, the duller becomes the subsidiar 
ones, until they melt into positive darkness. The effect may h 
likened more to that of a Milky Way than of a bright star in 
dark sky. 

Rembrandt uses the shape and disposition of this waxing an 
waning passage of light as his chief material in compositior 
In those lofty and mysterious church interiors, where the subjec 
is usually a biblical one, the lighting often takes a fine crescen 
like sweep, fanning out at one of its ends into gloom. There j 
always perfect and logical gradation carried over the figure; 
One has only first to admit as a postulate that the brigl 
illumination can fall as it does from some unseen source, an 
after that, all is perfectly naturalistic and the effect irresistibk 
The gradation is slow, of course, along the length of the ligh 
passage, and rapid across its width at the edges. The actus 
culmination may be forced by the dark accent of a figure stanc 
ing before the bright group, and out of range of the illuminatin 
beams. But it is not upon this contrast that the master relie 
for the brilliance of his principal accents ; it is upon the grade 
tion and massing. Any one may test for themselves how 
number of light spots, gradating from a chief one, even if the 
be all within a range of greys, give a much more convincin 
effect of actual shining light than a mere bright and abrug 
spot, even though it be white upon black. 

The same principle is adopted in his portraits. The ligh 
dwindles away over the shoulders and background, here an 
there arrested upon embroidery, silver or gold lace, armour, ¢ 
what not. It strikes everything cleanly and sharply, withou 
in the least approaching to fuzziness, but always in a lessenin 
strength as it is removed from the chief accent. 

That it is which seems to me the important lesson to be learu 
in the making of fine portraits. There is no occasion for smeary 
woolly murkiness so long as the light is allowed to get les 
bright as it spreads from the face. It may then be allowed t 
have all its own proper scheme of light and shade in folds 
dress ornaments, and so on. 

Another point in which Rembrandt’s example should b 
yespected is in the matter of backgrounds. His are never | 
meaningless darkness. They can always be supposed to b 
something solid upon which light might fall. Light doe 
usually fall upon them in a soft broadly luminous glow, alway 
well and fully gradated. His heads do not sink into ther 
but always appear well detached from them. I cannot say a 
much for the majority of those photographic backgrounds tha 
bear the proud evidences of the photographer’s “ control” in th 
shape of streaks, blots, and other aggressions which com 
forward im front of the head.. The shadowy sides of Rem 
brandt’s heads can usually. be traced in a- fine firm contou 
throughout the darkest background, and as a rule they ar 
gently relieved by a slight advantage in depth of tone ove 
the background at that part. FE. C. Tinney: 


PHOTOGRAPHY, as many of our readers know, is one of the many 
interests of the Duke of Newcastle. The Duke, according to “ Modern 
Society,” built a studio at a little distance from the house, where 
he can follow his favourite art undisturbed. Some short time since 
he fancied that if the upper story of this building had another aspect 
the light would fall more suitably. So this upper part was turned 
completely round by a process similar to that adopted in America 
for the removal of buildings; and, to the Duke’s immense pride, his 
own workmen accomplished the feat under his own personal super- 
vision. 

A Drater’s Suggestion to Advertisers.—In the “ Chemist and Drug- 
gist” a suggestion is made to the drug 
be also of some interest to. those appealing chiefly to 


advertisers which may 
the photo- 


graphic dealers. The writer says :—“ Might I respectfully sugges 
that advertisers should occasionally insert an advertisement appealiny 
to the general public and capable of being cut out and pasted on 
card-mount? Trade terms, etc., could be printed at foot, and cu 
away when displayed on counter or in window. TI think many woul 
appreciate this, especially those whose time is very limited. Th 
‘cutting out’ has already been suggested in your columns, and if 
chemist is willing to do this why should not the wholesaler assis 
him?” 

Tur Birmingham Photographic Company, Limited, Criterion Works 
Stechford, advise us that from now until Christmas they are placin, 
in all their packets of postcards, P.O.P., Celerio, gaslight, and bro 
mide, a Christmas greeting border negative, without extra charge. 
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ON WORKING “ART 


fas beauty of a print in © art Velox” will come as a surprise 
hose who are unacquainted with the process. The delicacy 
the pearly lights and the brilliance and transparency of the 
adows are only equalled by a fine carbon print from a nega- 
eexactly adapted to that process. But a fine print can be 
ned in “art Velox” from a negative hopelessly too thin and 
ak for any other process ; and by using the “Soft” grade 
paper an equally fine print can be made from a negative 
mg enough to give a good print in carbon, but with a 
ndredth part of the work involved in that process. The 
ace has a slight and delicate gloss, similar to a carbon 
int by double transter from flexible temporary support. Prints 
nbe made on the paper by the method usually adopted 
tthe other grades of the paper, a method too well known to 
al description. But the professional photographer will no 
mbt find it best to adopt the method already in use for bromide 
inting, and develop the prints in dishes by yellow light. It 
yy at once be pointed out that a dark-room light which is safe 
rplates is of no use for Velox printing ; a bright yellow light, 
plenty of it, must be used, or it will be impossible to secure 
pl and uniform prints. Velox paper is much slower thai 
finary bromide, and will bear a larger amount of light in 
elopment, and will need a more powerful light for exposing. 
n incandescent gas burner will be found most efficient for 
dinary negatives, but for those of large size, or great density, 
Hlight may be used with advantage, of course making a test 
posite on a small piece of paper. For an average negative, 
has will give a good P.O.P. print, the printing-frame should 
about six to nine inches from the light, and an exposure of 
nty seconds should be sufficient. If' the negative is yellow 
h pyro stain the exposure will be longer, but if the plate has 
en developed with metol, hydroquinone, ortol, etc., the ex 
gure will be shorter, perhaps ten or even five seconds. 


The 


Raison d’etre. of this Article. 


But when the photographer comes to development he will find 
iat he must abandon most of his ideas formed from experience 
printing with ordinary bromide paper. For instance, he will 
ink that if he wishes to secure a soft, delicate print he must 
a dilute developer, but with “art Velox” to get a soft print 
emust use a concentrated developer. To get a brilliant print 
will want to use a decidedly concentrated developer, but with 
Velox,” for contrast, he must dilute the developer. For thin 
egatives he would give a short exposure and a strong (that is, a 
meentrated) developer ; for “art Velox” he must lengthen the 
tposure and water the developer. This rule of contrary seems 
mn through all the process, for if a print developes too dark 
nd heavy, especially in the shadows, he will think the exposure 
as been too short, but he will find that it has been too long, and 
lat a shorter exposure will give a soft, delicate print. 

An “art Velox” print also acts in quite a different way during 
evelopment from what he wiil expect. A properly exposed print 
nen plunged into the developer usually goes grey all over, at 
Mee, and the novice thinks it is hopelessly fogged, but almost 
store that feeling has passed through his mind, he will see the 
flicate lights appearing out of the grey fog, and the deep 
hadows growing strong, and in a few seconds a fine print will 
Ppear, and development be complete in about thirty seconds. 
Fthe image appears slowly, as in a bromide print, he may as 
ell throw that piece of paper away at once, for it will be useless, 
Mess the negative was excessively thin and the developer ex- 
tmely weak. But excessive dilution of the developer is not 
“ommended, as it is liable to cause curious white patches and 
eaks in the image whch do not develop at all; this is often 


setavated by storing the paper in a damp place. The moral, 


VELOX” (GASLIGHT) PAPER. 


therefore, is, have negatives of fair density, so that there will be- 
no necessity for great dilution of developer. 
Modification of Developer. 

The developer recommended by the makers of the paper con- 
tains sodium carbonate as the accelerator, and a larger propor- 
tion of hydroquinone than of metol. This formula is excellent 
for delicate negatives, but when a stronger one, such as would 
print well in carbon, is used, the sodium may be replaced by 
potassium carbonate, and for still stronger negatives the propor- 
tion of metol to hydroquinone may be reversed, or metol only 
may be used with potassium carbonate. For very hard negatives 
the quantity of potassium may be increased to as much as one 
part of normal metol solution to six parts of potassium carbonate, 
instead of one; and this may be done without altering the colour 
of the finished print. But development will need to be slightly 
prolonged to avoid flat, weak prints, lacking in strength in the 
shadows. On the other hand, dilution of developer, or the 
addition of bromide, leads to brownish prints, and even to dirty 
greens; such prints, if subsequently toned, will become very 
yellow in colour, instead of a rich brown sepia. The amount of 
bromide should be as low as possible, too little producing grey 
whites and losing detail of the more delicate tones, while too 
much gives heavy shadows and greenish-brown prints. But it 
will be seen that endless changes can be rung in mixing de- 
velopers, if a normal Velox developer is made up (but with the 
sodium carbonate in a separate solution), and a bottle of meto} 
developer, and one of a solution of potassium carbonate, 3 oz. to 
20 oz. of water. 

If a delicate negative has to be printed the normal Velox de- 
veloper should be used; if this gives too soft a print, a little 
water may be added to the developer, and a little longer exposure 
given. For a stronger negative potassium may be substituted 
for sodium carbonate ; if this gives too soft a print a little water 
may be added. For a still stronger negative the amount of 
potassium may be increased, and also some metol solution may 
be added. For still stronger negatives metol and potassium, 
with a very small quantity of bromide, may be used, and the 
amount of potassium carbonate increased for still greater density 
of negative. ¥ 

Exposure in Relation to Developer. 


The exposure of the paper is a very important matter, for when 
using the normal developer of hydroquinone, metol, and sodium 
carbonate the exposures will need to be fairly long in order to. 
secure brilliant prints. But when potassium carbonate is sub- 
stituted for sodium, for a denser negative, the exposure should 
be decreased, not increased; and when metol only, with potas- 
sium, is used the exposure should be still further decreased. 
And as the quantity of potassium is increased the exposure 
should be decreased. But too short an exposure will need longer: 
development, and this may produce yellow high lights: a 
diminution in the amount of acetic acid in the fixing bath is. 
liable to produce the same defect, unless the development has. 
been very short indeed. 

Fixing-Bath Causes of Failure. 


The fixing bath recommended by the makers of the paper must 
always be used, otherwise endless trouble will ensue such as 
yellow prints, blisters, black streaks, etc. When using ordinary 
bromide paper great care must be exercised to avoid handling 
the paper while in the developer with fingers contaminated with 
even a very small trace of hypo solution, or black streaks and 
yellowish-brown stains are inevitable; and if the prints are to 
be after-toned there will be black marks and streaks which re- 
main obstinately colder in colour. Such marks are caused by 
developer and hypo being allowed to remain on the print to 
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gether. With “art Velox” precautions against hypo stains must 
be even more stringent. It is best when developing to use tie 
vight hand only for handling the print while in the developing 
dish ; and the left should be reserved for moving the print about, 
‘as soon as it touches the fixing solution, so that the whole surface 
is exposed, at once, to the action of the hypo. The left hand 
should never touch a wet print until it arrives at the fixing dish ; 
and the right hand should never touch a print after it has 
arrived at the fixing dish, without very careful washing; rinsing 
will not do. But when handling the dry paper, both before and 
after printing, the same care is not so essential, provided the 
fingers are dry, although dirty fingers do not improve the paper 
at any stage. 

There is scarcely any perceptible change in the appearance 
of the paper when dry; there is none of that flattening and 
locking of the deep shadows experienced with bromide prints ; 
the delicate tones may dry a very, very little darker, but that is 
all. The deep transparent shadows do not alter. 

The paper support is thinner than with bromide, and there- 
Yore washes more quickly, especially in rotary washing tanks, as 
the prints move freely round instead of lying in a mass at the 
bottom. 

Many who have tried Velox paper have given it up on account 
of getting harsh prints with high lights stained yellow, and 
these failures have been generally caused by treating it as they 
would ordinary bromide paper. Good prints cannot be made 
unless the instructions issued with the paper are carefully fol- 
lowed, especially those as to the length of time in the developing 
solution, and the acidity of the fixing bath. Yellow prints are 
caused by several things, either by too short an exposure, which 
involves too long in the developer; by too small a quantity of 
acetic acid in the fixing bath ; or too long fixing in an old bath 
in which the acid has been neutralised by the alkali of the 
developer, carried into it by the prints. Prints should be 
‘quickly rinsed before fixing. 

Continuing development longer than thirty seconds is a prolific 
cause of yellow stains. But a print which is otherwise good but 
with slight yellow stains will “tone” to a‘fine sepia colour, and 
the stains will not show, so that a batch of yellow prints may 
‘be saved by converting them into sepia ones. 

Suiphide Toning. 

The simplest toning method is the one so well known, now, 
which converts the black metallic silver into silver sulphide. 
‘The prints are first bleached with a solution which changes the 
silver of the black print into the yellow bromide or iodide of 
‘silver, and then a solution of sodium sulphide is applied, which 
converts the yellow bromide or iodide into silver sulphide, of a 
rich brown colour, and belived to be a very stable salt. The 


| 
prints to be toned must be thoroughly washed, or the delice 
half-tones of the picture will be reduced in the process of blea 
ing, and they should be well hardened with alum or formali 
and allowed to dry. If this precaution of hardening is omit 
there will be a great risk of blisters appearing in the process 
washing out the sodium sulphide, which has a powerful soften: 
action on the gelatine. 

The simplest method of toning is to bleach the prints in pot 
sium ferricyanide (ved prussiate of potash), 400 grains, potassiy 
bromide 600 grains, water 10 ounces. The black image is ¢ 
verted in a few minutes into a yellow bromide; the prints m 
then be washed for at least five minutes in frequent changes 
water until the yellow ferricyanide has been removed from 
surface of the paper; they are then “toned” in a very dih 
solution of sodium sulphide until the whole of the silver brom: 
has been converted into silver sulphide, which should be o: 
rich sepia colour. A few drops of a saturated solution of sodiy 
sulphide to ten ounces of water is quite strong enough to prod 
the change, but the prints should remain in the solution for so 
minutes after the conversion is apparently complete, to ins 
that the whole of the bromide is converted into sulphide. J 


| sodium sulphide must. now be washed out, and it is at this ste 


that blisters may appear. If the water supply comes from 
sandstone or chalk district, and is therefore “ har 
there will be little danger of blisters; but if it is ve 
water or other “soft” water, such as that supplied 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, and Birmingham, blist 
are inevitable, unless precautions are taken. It is ¢ 
visable to have only a few prints in the sulphide soluti 
at one time, and as each one is finished it should be remoy 
to a diluted solution of chrome alum, without washing; in f 
minutes it may be transferred to the washing tank, a prolong 
washing is not necessary. Another method may be adopt 
which is equally efficient, unless the water is very soft indee 
and that is to immerse the prints as they are toned in methylat 
spirit, which need not be fresh, but that which hag been used 4 
drying plates or prints. Potash alum may be substituted 4 
chrome alum, but it is liable to produce a white deposit on t 
prints, which must be cleaned when dry with a tuft of cott 
wool moistened with methylated spirit. 

Velox prints may be dried face downwards on cheese cloth, 
prevent any slight tendency to curling; the film is so harden 
by the fixing bath that they will not stick. In extremely he 
dry weather prints treated with chrome alum will be rath 
curly and unmanageable, but this may be prevented by soakiy 
for a few minutes in water, to which a small quantity of glyceri: 
has been added, before laying them out to dry. 


Harotp Baker. 


FOCUSSING SCALES BY 
DETERMINING THE 


A GRAPHIC METHOD 0O] 
CONJUGATE FOCI. 


‘No one will deny that inaccurate focussing scales are worse than 
useless, which suggests the necessity of testing our scales, but 
‘only those who have attempted to obtain tests by actual trial 
with the camera, would realise the trouble it takes to get accu- 
rate results. Calculating and plotting is reliable, though some. 
what tedious, and requires checking, besides being beyond the 
scope of many photographers; but, by the following graphic 
method—which is mathematically correct—any one with a sharp 
hard pencil and a sca.e, or divided rule, should be able to d 
their own focussing scales with a considerable degree of accuracy. 

From a straight line A B let fall a perpendicular C D three 
inches in length. From C mark C1 equal to one fourth of the 
actual focal length of the lens for which the focussing scale is 


raw 


required, ‘Then with any regular scale (a quarter inch is con- 


venient) from D and parallel to A B set off distances 4 5, fro 
which draw lines to C. 

From 1 parallel to A B draw IF, cutting lines C5 and C4; 
1F, and E, which is the initial point. And from F draw FI: 
A B parallel to CD. From Fi1—the measuring point—set ¢ 
on line A B from the scale, the distances or stations, which #l 
focussing scale is required to represent—usually 5, 7, 10, ete 
feet (or for yards multiples of three) and draw lines from the: 
to the initial point E. Then the intersections of these lines wi 
the perpendicular C D indicate in terms of the focussing sea 
the corresponding distances of the stations from the infini 
point 1. 

If after setting out a few stations on line A B we find thi 
they are likely to extend beyond the limit of our paper, the 
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“qe may proceed with a smaller scale, say, 1-16th of am inch, 
ol as this is one fourth of the scale previously used, set off 
from © the distance C G, equalling—by the scale—the focal 
Jength of the lens, and draw G H parallel to A B, and project 
its intersection with line Cd up to A B—forming the new 
measuring point F11—an d with C4 down to line El to form the 
new initial point E1 from which operations with the new scale 
may be continued as before. Jf scales for longer focal lengths 


The larger linear scales tend towards greater accuracy in the 
delineation, on account of the angles of intersection being more 
obtuse. The diagram is necessarily somewhat compressed later- 
ally im order to save space, although one scale—an eighth— 
is ample for the shorter focal lengths. Yet in the same diagram 
we may use as many different scales as convenient, provided that 
the lines from the new initial points, and the distances from the 
corresponding measuring points, are to the same scale, and if 
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This diagram shows a focussing Scale for a lens of 9 inches equivalent focus. 


are desired the lines C and D, and 4 and 5 may be extended, or 
the distances—of the measuring and initial points—from the 
extended D C, calculated and plotted; which would give re- 
spectively for the lenses of 9 and 19 inches focus, 3 and 3%, and 
61-3rd and 7 11-12th divisions of the quarter inch scale thus :— 


eo in ( ee {> x = = 3 + 4 = # of an inch. 
lens, ) Measuring § 5 9 _ GFias fa SPA 
point 1 Sa Ee Te 99 » 
Initial 4 19 SF ya; 
19-in. [ point 1 ~@<Tr=a= 154 inches. 
lens. ) Measuring) 5 19 Wiz acy 
pom Pip ST = 2 — wo ” 


any lines radiated from the initial points to their respective 
stations, happen to have been duplicated, their intersections will 
be in the same point on line C D which will prove the skill of 
the delineator—or otherwise—and the actual linear dimensions 
in inches—from the infinity mark to the figure marks in the 
focussing scale—plus the focal length of the lens, are the lesser 
conjugates full size, to their complementary distances on A B, 
or the greater conjugates by linear scale. This graphic method 
would, I believe, prove useful for many purposes where the con- 
jugate foci are required. Jutius H. Homan. 


We refer to Mr. Homan’s article at the foot of a letter on 


another page.—Kds. B. J. P. 


LETTER TO A MIDDLE- 


CLASS PROFESSIONAL. 


' Dear J.—I believe that last year I wrote you immediately before 
Christmas impressing upon you the opportunity there is at that 
eason to do rather more than the ordinary amount of business. I 
am glad you remonstrated with me regarding the somewhat tardy 
arrival of the advice. This time you see I have taken your remarks 
te eleventh hour to heart. Indeed, if any work at all is to be done 
in Christmas lines’ preparations, it should be made well in adyance 
The public are so extremely lax and slow that unless the proximity 
i the festive season is forced upon them everything is left until 
the last minute, as you know, from that rush order of yours received 
the day before Christmas Eve. Whatever you do you are bound 
to have one or two orders at the last minute, so if you are wise 
you will get all orders out as quickly as possible, so that the dis- 


location caused by the last one or two received will not affect the 
earlier ones to any great extent. You say that you are doing 
Christmas midgets again, and, of course, I expected it, the small 
photograph, mounted on a Christmas card, being the sum total 
of the efforts made by professionals to get a share of the profits 
that go mostly to the fancy goods and silversmith men. With a 
little effort some of your cabinet pictures ought to go. Just get 


out an advertisement for that local paper and dwell on the suit- 


ability of photographs for presents—not greeting cards, but presents. 
You don’t think much of the paper asa means of publicity, I believe, 
that is, because you have struck off some humdrum ordinary business 
about Mr. J., photographer, doing enlargements, miniatures, and 
copies, and left the newspaper man to set it anyway. This-time 
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keep to the one point—presents and photography—and show the 
type and ruling you want. That last advert. of yours was all 
right, but those abominable ornaments spoilt it. This time make 
sure that there are no printer’s ornaments about your matter, and 
only a plain rule round. Of course, if you feel rather flush, and 
don’t mind spending a little money that will bring its return, not 
immediately, but in the future, get out a really smart neat leaflet, on 
good quality writing paper, and mail it under a penny stamp. The 


extra orders may not pay for it, but I expect to hear that/ you are 
not quite so slack this spring. 


That last specimen you sent me in the folder was excellent. Why 
not have a Christmas greeting printed on the outside this time? 


The print and mount will not be affec 
result will be seasonable enough. 
with Christmas work last year. When I slipped over to see you 
T noticed that your cases were as usual. You cannot possibly expect 


to do the business if you do not exhibit you I daresay that 


ur goods, 
most people had no idea you were making portraits specially for 
gifts. The old 


saying, “Out of sight is out of mind,” is 

applicable here. A good show of seasonable work will 
create a desire in ihe minds of prospective sitters who would 
never have thought of photographs had they not been unconsciously 
suggested. For those smart clients of yours you should get a sample 
book of cards, upon which their name and addvess can be printed. 
When you are thinking of knocking off about four o’clock, think 
what an expensive time you are going to have, then get some good 
notepaper and drop a line to your old customers, saying what 
a nice Christmas card you could make from their last sitting, and 
offer to send samples on approval. I know you are not very busy 
now, so don’t you think you could look out the ast sitting and 
do a print of it, mount it up suitably, and forward that with the 
letter? If you don’t get aw order for more you wi 
sell the one for a trifle more than its cost, and th 
and postage. 
It is not often we get asked for calendars, simply because a 
photographic calendar is rather original, If you think you could 
sell a few, and your receptionist is rather smart, get some 1907 pads 
from the local stationer, and fix them with ad hesive or paper 


ted in any way, but the 
Of course, you did not do much 


1 nearly always 
e cost of paper 


asteners on the bottom margin of some of your big mounts, ther 
punch two holes in the top and tie a loop with silk ribbon. At ne 
expense whatever, that, dear J., will touch you; you obtain some. 
hing fresh and novel. Be careful about the pads, though. The 
inker, tailor, etc., usually manage to give their clients a calendar 
at this season; the said calendar usually finds the dustbin, together 
with the orange peel and turkey bones, but that is because the 
aristocratic name and trade of Mr. Tinker or Tailor is somewhat 
rominent. Now, no business is more suitable or lends itself bette) 
than ours to the production of an artistic date recorder, so why 
not work on the hint? 

If properly done, it should be equally acceptable as ithe ones 
purchased from the bookseller, and be a standing advertisement 
all the year round. A really good print should be selected from your 
specimens and used for the illustration. Mount it on a mount ol 
suitable tint and size. Bromide prints are the best perhaps, so 
a grey mount should be used. Be sure that the plate mark is well 
above the centre, leaving room for the date pad. This latter 
should have a cover, with the year on it, of exactly same shade as 
mount. The printer you get your sundries from is sure to have some 
type set up from which he will print you anything fairly cheap. 
{ should advise, however, that the name and address is exactly the 
same as on your ordinary mounts. If you feel like doing the thing 
really well, the dates could be scattered over the mount each month 
in a frame ito itself. Probably the printer is doing some for himself, 
and will put your mounts through the machine for a small con- 
sideration. 

Get a shade of good silk ribbon that goes agreeably with the 
mount, and thread it through two holes, punched about three inches 
apart, and at the top of calendar. Tie with a good big bow. Tt 
‘will not take very long to get a few hundreds off, and the wife, you 


know, could help with these bows. I believe from what you said 
that a promise of millinery was a great aid to the smooth running 
of affairs. I hope the results from the calendars will make it more 
than a promise this time, though. 

Well, it’s about time I looked after my own business, but do, do, 
clean that skylight of yours.—Yours, 


ProvinctaL Pro. 


HOW DEVELOPMENT OCCURS. 


(Abstract of Lecture by Mr. 


“How Development Occurs, 


Simply and Popularly Hxplained” 
(the italics are own own) 


was the precise title of Mr. Mees’ lecture 
appearing in the club’s fixture list for the 1st of last month, and 
given by him on that date. A large number of members assembled 
and listened with close attention to a really clear, if not altogether 
elementary dissertation on a difficult subject, the salient features of 
which, with the subsequent discussion, was epitomise. It is, however, 
only fair to Mr. Mees to mention that he denied being the originator 
of the italicised words above, and it was therefore not unnaturally 
assumed that the club’s hon. secretary had been indulging in a 
slightly ironical vein of kumour. This was, however, not admitted, 
and the matter remained wrapped in mystery. 

Mr. Mees said, that in discussing the method by which develop- 
ment occurs, there are two things which must be considered. 1. The 
whole reaction, involving not only the chemical reaction of the 
reducer with the silver bromide, but also the getting of the developer 
into the film, and of the waste products out again. 2. The chemical 
reaction itself. They were aware that both these branches had been 
studied by a member of their club (Mr. S. E. Sheppard), with whom 
he (the speaker) had done much of his work, and it was chiefly the 
result of those studies which he proposed to explain. 


A Graphic Account of Development by Ions. 

To. take the chemical action first. Reaction involved solution, 
and solution involved ionisation. So that the chemical change must 
be regarded as taking place between ions, or, in other words, between 
electrically charged atoms. A developer, in fact, consisted of an ion, 


which could lose a negative charge, to neutralise the positive charge 
This rapidly produced a supersaturation of 


of an ion of silver. 


C. E. Kenneth Mees, B.Sc., at the Croydon Camera Club.) 


metallic silver in solution, which stopped further solution of silver 
bromide, and consequently further reaction, unless a nucleus pre: 
sented itself for precipitation. This nucleus might be any foreign 
matter, in which case fog was formed; or it mght be the latent 
image. Thus, from the point of view of development, the latent 
image consisted of nuclei for the deposition of supersaturated silver. 
Once a particle had commenced deposition from any cause, then that 
particle would in time be wholly developed, but was apparently 
not appreciably reinforced from neighbouring particles. The film 
itself might be regarded as a network of closed cells, with corridors 
in between, and the particles of silver bromide locked firmly in the 
cells. The developer could then pass rapidly and easily through 
the corridors, but only slowly and with difficulty, through the cell 
walls. 

The velocity of development depended chiefly upon the rate of 
access of the developer to the silver bromide particles, and of the 
clearing away of the deveioper products from the particles, 
Development began rapidly, and then fell off in speed, finally reach- 
ing a limit. Plates differed from each other, both in rate at com- 
mencement and in the limit attained. The paper was illustrated 
with experiments and lantern slides, and by the use of most 
ingenious atomic models, consisting of small lumps of “ plasticine’” 
of different colours, which adhered to the blackboard, and were 
fastened together with matches. 


Saline Persiflage. 
Mr. H. A. Salt, said he had listened to Mr. Mees with great 
interest ; he had, however, overlooked filtration as a disturbing factor 
under certain conditions. Let it be assumed, and the assumptian’ 
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as reasonable as many, that the plus and minus electrically 
d atoms actualiy partook in shape of their characteristic signs. 
L, with a sufficiently fine filtrate, all the minus ions approaching 
ically wou d pass through the pores, thus, +, whilst 
ould inevitably jam, owing to their shape, and dis- 
ation would be effected. At this point the President (Mr. W. H. 
th), having grasped the full beauty of the theory as a suitable 
owledgment, promply ruled the speaker out of order, amidst 
al laughter. He (Mr. Smith) inquired whether Mr. Mees could 
yy any light on the curious phenomena of reversal. Mr. Mees 
lied that practically nothing was known about it. Solarisation 
ed with great over-exposure. This must be distinguished from 
a] with normal exposure. Hypo in the developer, and many 
things, would cause this. 


Factorial Development. 


_ J. M. Sellors. pointed out that the curves shown, illustrating 
yarying rates of development, the differences of steepness of 


gradation, did not appear to be in harmony with the principles laid 
own by Mr. Watkins. Mr. Mees did not agree. With factorial 
development, it was held that all the factors wanted were in the 
straight portion of the curve. If one plate were to take longer to 
evelop than another, then the time of first appearance of the image 
would be delayed. Although all photographers should be grateful 
to Mr. Watkins, for introducing his system, yet it was not strictly 
accurate. As a matter of fact, the variation in Watkins’ factors 
with different developers, might be regarded as due to small acci- 
dental variations. Organic developers gave small disturbing affects 
which produced these variations. Moreover, the X factor altered 
with various strengths. With rodinal, for instance, this was very 
roughly proportional. With a1 in 8 solution, the X factor equa!s 8. 
With 1 in 40 the X factor equals 40, and so approximately. He was 
decidedly of opinion that the best plan to adopt, was to first ascertain 
he length of time necessary for correct development of any parti- 
cular plate, at a given temperature or temperatures, and then to 
develop for that period. A vote of thanks to the lecturer was passed 
with the utmost heartiness. 


time ago, while in Upper Egypt, I had occasion to use a full- 
camera with wooden double dark slides. I found the plates to 
nearly always fogged, notwithstanding the fact that the slides 
e perfectly light-tight and all the ordinary precautions of the 
‘room were taken. 
The fogging sometimes showed itself as an opaque clouding all 
the plate; sometimes the outline of the woodwork of the slide 
id be seen, and sometimes the grain of the wood was distinctly 
ble. 
ortly after I had made these observations, an eclipse of the sun 
ed which was total at Assuan, and many scientific men went 
eto photograph it. On developing their plates, they found that 
y of them were rendered worthless or their value as a scientific 
nd was greatly diminished by the same kind of fogging which 
ye described, and they were at a loss to explain it, although some 
gested radio-activity. I have recently investigated this, and 
with give what appears to be the explanation. 


Artificial Tropical Climate. 


‘took a quarter-plate double dark slide and placed two special 
id plates in it, On the one plate I put a thin piece of tissue 
r, in the centre of which I had cut out a star-shaped hole; on 
other plate I put an ordinary glass microscopic slide. These 
ects were inside the slide, and in actual contact with the film. I 

placed the double dark slide in a metal box and heated it up 
3 40 deg. C., which is the average temperature of Upper 

tin the summer time. The sliae was placed on a porcelain 


port in the metal box, which was heated by a lamp. 
ter heating for fifteen hours I developed the plates, and found 


to be very strongly fogged, the film being quite opaque ; but 
ler the place where the thin tissue paper was, and also under 
re the microscopic slide was, there was no fogging. In the centre 
the tissue paper I had cut a star-hole and on the plate opposite 
was a star-shaped mark which was quite opaque. 


HE CAUSE OF THE FOGGING OF PLATES IN TROPICAL 
CLIMATES. 


(A Paper in the “Chemical News.’) 


I tried various other objects, and found that they acted in a similar 
manner, 


Emitted Vapour is the Cause of Fog 


The fact that the agent which produced the fogging could 
not penetrate glass or transparent tissue paper shows that it cannot 
be due to ethereal vibrations at all of the nature of light. It is 
due to vapours which are occluded in the wood at ordinary tempera- 
tures, but which are exhaled when the wood is heated. These 
vapours, which may be peroxide of hydrogen or volatile organic 
compounds from the varnish, possess the chemical property of 
reducing the salts of silver which are contained in the film, so that 
on development the plate appears to have been exposed ti the light. 

I tried another experiment by fixing a piece of brass tubing in a 
hole cut in the slide and making the joint light-tight, a plate was 
then put in, and the whole heated to 40 deg. C. in the metal box 
as before. 

The brass tube was connected to a water-pump, by which the 
vapours in the immediate vicinity of the tube were aspirated out. 
The fogging appeared to be less under the place where the tube 
was than on any other part of the plate. 

Addressed to Tourist Photographers. 

The value of these experiments to the photographer going abroad 
is apparent. He should get a thin piece of glass or mica with which 
to cover the plate inthe dark slide and protect it from the vapours, 
and fogging would be entirely prevented by this means. 

Tf the dark slide was opened and heated for some days, there is 
little doubt but that the vapour which causes the fogging would be 
expelled, and it could then be used with confidence in the tropics. 

The simplest method of preventing the fogging is to paste a piece 
of paper over the inside of the wooden sliding pieces which are 
pulled out when the plate is about to be exposed, which effectually 
prevents the vapour from diffusing out of the wood on to the photo- 
Joun McDowatt, F.C.S. 


graphic plate. 


a City Sale and Exchange have added another to their three 
tographic supply houses. The new establishment, to be known 
the Sloane Square branch, is situated at 26 and 28, King’s Road, 

. In addition to maintaining the trade on the lines of the 
y houses, namely, the keeping of a universal stock of apparatus 
d materials and accepting used apparatus in part payment for 
M, the West-end branch will devote a special large department 
Professional supply. Accommodation is provided for back- 


Ounds, furniture, and all studie accessories, and a large stock of 
ises and other requisites employed by professional photographers 


will be kept. The new business will commence, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. W. Robbins, during the course of next week. 
Crirerton P.O.P. Competition.—The Birmingham Photographic 
Company’s Competition for the best print on Criterion P.O.P. or 
Estona self-toning papers, has resulted as follows:—Ist Prize 
(two guineas), F. F, Johnson, 63, Harlesden Gardens, Harlesden, 
N.W. 2nd Prize (one guinea), A. E. Parry, 11, Westmoreland 
Road, Liscard, Cheshire. rd Prize (5s, 3d.), C. V. Taylor, 5, Craven 
Road, Rugby. 4th Prize (5s. 5d.), H. Sutcliffe, 5, Golden Street, 
Patcroft, near Manchester. (The third prize being divided.) 
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THE session of the Royal Photographic Society opened on Tuesday 
eyening last by a reception and conversazione, the occasion serving 
to mark the occupation of the enlarged lecture-room which has 
resulted from the removal of the partition wall between the old 
lecture and council rooms. The alterations which have been in 
progress during the summer months has placed at the Society’s 
disposal a room which can accommodate upwards of 200 people, 
all of whom can obtain a comfortable view of the lantern screen. 


sal ip 


In addition to providing this facility, advantage has been taken of 
the change to re-decorate the room, and to fit it more adequately 
for the house exhibitions which are regularly held at Russell 
Square. The walls are draped for a height of six feet above the 


Ceiling of new lecture-room at Royal Photographic Society. 
Probably painted by Angelica Kaufmann about the year 1770. 


dado with a green arras cloth, which, though of somewhat strong 
colour to our thinking, is infinitely superior to the previous red 
for exhibition purposes, and at the same time serves as a suitable 


The new lecture room at the House of the Royal Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, London. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


wall-covering to the meeting room. The lantern screen is pail 
permanently on the wall, the white space being covered 
green-covered shutters, which allow of pictures being hung on 
and thus preserve the continuity of the walls when photogre 
are hung upon them. 

A large company assembled on Tuesday evening and appre 

these new arrangements. Some, perhaps, were visiting the h 
of the Royal Photographic Society for the first time, and 


The left-hand photograph shows the lantern 
screen, which is covered when not in use by shutters covered to match the walls. 


herefore be interested in hearing of its history. No. 66, Rus 
Square is part of what was originally Bolton House, built in 1 
y Lord Baltimore. In 1799 Lord Lough orough, the Lord Ch 
| cellor of the day, took a lease of the house until 1806, about wh 
date the house was divided, and 66, Russell Square became kne 
as such. At that time there were no bui dings between the ho 
and the present Guilford Street, for it was not until 1845 ¢ 
buildings extended northward towards the present site of the He 
Russell. Had the Royal Photographic Society had its home 
Russell Square in Thackeray’s days, its surroundings would hi 
een exclusively the sombre and respectable one of City mercha 
and of those who wished for quiet in the centre of London. 1 
motor omnibus has changed the character of the square complete 
and the majority of its present residen. s, such as Mr. Geo 
Grossmith and Miss Gertie Millar (Mrs. Lionel Monckton), dou 
less put up with the scream of the traffic for the sake of bei 
within a five-minute drive of the West End. 

Members and friends on Tuesday were received by Lord Crawii 
(past-President), in the absence through continued indisposition 
Major-General Waterhouse (President). Lord Crawford afterwa’ 
delivered a short address, in which he welcomed those present, 2 
invited them to inspect the demonstrations and objects of intere 
These, as already announced in our columns, included printing 
the mercury-vapour lamp of Messrs. O. Sichel and Co., portrait 
by the mercury-vapour lamp by Messrs. A. W. Isenthal and C. 
Kay; three-colour photography by Mr. H. W. Lewis, of the 
James’s Studio; and selected objects under the microscope 
Messrs. R. and J. Beck. The house exhibition of photographs 
Mr. H. W. Bennett was also visible for the first time, and 
be: reviewed in our next issue. The function, which, in spite 
the inclement weather, was attended by a large number of perso 


was of a most enjoyable character, and augured well for the open 
| session of the Royal Photographic Society. 
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) MR. J. T. SANDELL—AN APPEAL. 

Tye following list of donations received since the appearance of 
these in our last issue has been sent to us for publication by Mr. 
K. Grant, who, with Mr. J. B. B. Wellington, will be glad 


Thos ; 
to receive and acknowledge further amounts :— 
: ; & fb ls 
Sale of Japine prints from Mr. Sandell’s negatives by 
Platinotype Co., per W. H. Smith .. 119° 6 
Member of Croydon (GEO sasekeAsocndd003600 i 0 D 6 
Bd Cre 


HAC, cecssesssececeeceercersessesteeacerece 
Jeicester and Leicestershire Ph 


Leake (Assist. Sec) .. i i © 
Oxford Camera Club, per G. W. Norton (Hon. Sec.)... @11@ 0) 
Sheffield Photographic Soc., per ds Wifo. WWatelatt, sovascoos iL 6 ©! 
BE J. Billery. .:.....c-cceeeccsseseeeeseeeeeesenerasstssesssceseseseenenes 05 0 
South London Photographic Soc. (J. H. Chatterton, 
 91s.; G. FB. Whiles, 58.) ....ccccccceeecerteteereeens i 6 @ 

£12 5 6 
mount previously acknowledged | .......:s01::eeeeeesseeeeee 109 18 0 
£122 3 6 


Exhibitions. 


WATFORD CAMERA CLUB. 
ge fourth annual exhibition of this club was opened on Wednesday, 
tober 31, by the president (Lord Hyde), and remained open the 
lowing day. The judge (Mr. F. J. Mortimer) made the following 
fvards in the open classes :— 
'Champion.—Silver plaque (No. 5) “October,” Fred. Judge. Hon. 
mention (No. 5) ‘“‘Gooseberries,” Percy W. Morris; (No.. 10). “A 
fovember Morning,” S. G. Kimber. 
‘Landscape, etc.—Silver medal (No. 53) “Roofs of Edinburgh,” 
tthur W. Walburn. Bronze medal (No. 51) “In Harbour,” E. J. 
Jarvis. Hon. mention (No. 12) “A Lonely Valley,” Chas E. Walms- 
, (No. 13) “ A Summer Sea,” Frank Wm. Beken; (No. 21) “The 
eserted Ice,” Hy. Bond. 
Portraiture, etc.—Silver medal (No. 63) “ Life’s Aftermath,” Henry 
lt. Bronze medal (No. 93) “ The Coquette,” Harry Lindoe. Hon. 
ention (No. 98) ‘The Butterfly,” Aubrey Harris; (No. 86) “The 
ick Doll,” E. T. Holding ; (No. 79) “ Diligence,” Miss M. E. Wright. 
Architecture.—Silver medal (No. 107) “N. Triforium, Gloucester,” 
i Clark. Bronze medal (No. 111) “A Ray of Sunshine,” 
_W. Johnson. Hon. mention (No. 113) “The Crypt, Gloucester,” 
. G. Kimber; (No. 108) “A Sunlit Cloister,” W. A. Clark. 
Still Life—Silver medal (No. 120) “A Fruit Study,” A. W. 
Walbum. Bronze medal (No. 130) “Double Daffodils,” A. E. 
fenley. Hon. mention (No. 117) “Shirley Poppies,” J. IDs Ws IS. 
Hilton; (No. 128) “ Gooseberries,” W. A. Andrews. 
Lantern Slides.—Bronze medal: “A Confidential Chat,’ A. G. 
Thistleton. Hon. mention: “With Wind and Tide,” Miss Kate 
mith; “A Dreary Day,” J. Ludlam; “Snowdon, Veil’d in Vapour,” 
naystone Bird. 

Any Subject.—Silver medal (No. 143) “The Litule Gold Pig,” 
iss Kate Smith, Bronze medal (No. 142) “Landing the Catch,” 
iss Thomson. Hon. mention (No. 158) “A Stormy Sunset,” Percy 
. Morris; (No. 170) “A Deserted Mill,’”W. A. Andrews. 


—$—$—<___.—_____—__ 


A PHorocgRAPHTIC society is in process of formation in the Weald- 
tone district, and should find many members among the employees 
it the Kodak works. Those interested are asked to communicate 
th Mr. E. A. Robbins, Newlyn, Bedford Terrace, Station Road, 
ealdstone. i 


Roya Ixsrrrurron.—A General Monthly Meeting of the Members 
f the Royal Institution was held on the 5th inst.. the Duke of 
orthumberland, K.G., President, in the chair. The special thanks 
f the members were returned to Dr. Albert P. Brubaker for his 
esent of a portrait of the late Dr. Tyndall, and to Mr. Hugh 
ottiswoode for a gift of apparatus. 


Patent Dews., 


a 
Process patents—applications and spectfications—are treated in 


October 22 to 
Exrcutne.—No 
therefor. gen Alber New Bridge Street, London, Bp. 
OpricaL Lanrerns.—No. improyements in optical lanterns. 
Robert Thorn Haines, Chancery Lane Station Chambers, London. 
Gazing Prints.—No. 23,81 improvements connected with ap- 
paratus for burnishing and glazing unmounted’ photographs aud 
burnishing mounted photographs. James Thomas Kltringham, 
Lloyd’s Bank Building, Canute Road, Southampton. 
Duvetorine Ts —No. 23,816. Photographic developing table. 
William Sn Regers, Graystroke, Farnham Common, Slough, 
Bucks. : 
CrnemarogRrarHs.—No. 23,904. Improvements in cinematographs. 
Leo Kamm, 27, Powell Street, Goswell Road, London, H.C. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

Cotovrep PuorocrapHs.—No. 5,822, 1906. The present invention re- 
ates. to the production of coloured photographic pictures by 
applying a coloured photographic film to a coloured photograph 
or other | and its ts are to so carry out the different 
stages of the process that the photographic film shall be abso- 
utely coincident with its coloured base, and also that softer and 
better effects may be obtained. 

The outlines of a photograph film picture are traced, and this 

tracing is transferred to the foundation om which the coloured 

picture is to be produced, such as wood, paper, cloth, ivory, 
eather, or metal. The film itself is then attached to a support 
or carrier, as, for instance, paper, celluloid or glass, this support 
being so prepared that the film may easily be detached from it. 

For this purpose a coating upon the carrier of gelatine to which 

tannin or tannic acid or formalin or chrome alum is added to 

prevent it from expanding or dissolving, has been found suitable, 
the attached film then being incapable of undergoing any change 
even when submerged in water. The film thus remains exactly 
co-ineident with the traced outlines whatever the adhesive em- 
ployed to connect them together may be. ‘To enable the film to 
be detached from the carrier the dried gelatine coating is covered 
with shellac which is allowed to dry, and then coated with a suit- 
able wax, for instance, dissolved in ether. On the thus prepared 
surface of the carrier the film is placed and adheres until it is 
sufficiently heated, when the picture becomes detached and peels 
off. 

The copy of the picture obtained from the tracing by trans- 
ferring it to the foundation to be painted is simply painted 

The colours should be carefully smoothed 

If the coloured surface were too 

rough, its appearance would mproved, but would still appear 

yather rough in the finished picture. The effect of the smoothing 
may be observed during the painting. by simply putting the 

e attached film on the painting to 

ilure is practically impossible. 

After the copy of the tracing has been coloured as desired, the 
film is placed on it in exact register, and is attached to: it by 
means of a suitable adhesive, as, for instance, a solution of 

shellac or gelatine, to which acetone or other liquid is added n 

sufficient quantity to soften the film or the picture but nob 

to dissolve it in order that the colours may enter into the 
softened film. which is ve ‘tant, as a colour effect is thus 
obtained which has never before been approached, while a most 
intimate attachment between the two layers is obtained. The 
film is then detached from its support. 

The adhesive is preferably put on the coloure 
so that its effect only starts after the film has 


in the desired colours. 
by means of a suitable toc 


transparent support wit 
register therewith sc that 


foundation 
been put on 
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and obliteration of the outlines of the picture is avoided. 
It is easy to observe whether the two pictures actually coincide 
when using a transparent support or carrier for the film. If the 
carrier support is not transparent, marks should be provided in 
order to facilitate the exact putting together of the painted 
drawing and the film. 

Failure in making the drawing and the photograph coincide 
is almost excluded as neither the tracing nor the foundation, 
nor the film is liable to shrinkage or expansion, and are there- 
fore bound to coincide. The faithfulness of the photograph 
remains unimpaired even in the smallest details, and the finished 
pictures show a freshness of colouring hitherto only obtained in 
the paintings of artists. 

Imitation oil paintings may thus be produced on cloth, imita- 
tion water-colour drawings on paper, silk or the like, or imitation 
miniatures on ivory. 

In especially small and fine pictures, the back of the film may 
also be coloured. This may be advantageously effected by first 
treating the film with an acetone or similar solution and then 
colouring the details such as the lips, cheeks, eyes, gold orna- 
ments, lace and the like, these colours becoming fixed by the 
acestone solution and harmonising with the colours on the 
foundation when the surfaces are finally united. Carl Pietzner, 
Z. Mariahilferstrasse, Vienna VI. 


Serr-Tonine Papers.—No. 10,051, 1906. This invention relates to 
self-toning silyer chloride printing papers for’ use in photo- 
graphy. Self-toning silver chloride printing papers prepared from 
an emulsion containing gold are liable, the inventor states, to 
spoil if kept in stock for some considerable period. This is 
especially liable to occur when the paper has been prepared from 
an emulsion in which the gold is in the form of a chloride; but 
even when the gold salts employed are free of chlorine, it is not 
possible directly, that is to say, by means of a sodium chloride 
bath, the use of which is in all cases considered to be indispen- 
sable, to produce tones which, in the well-known tone scale, 
passing over warm brown or violet-red, approximate to violet 
blue. 

As the result of considerable research, the inventor has, 
however, discovered that it is possible satisfactorily to prepare 
an emulsion containing gold chloride, self-toning silver chloride 
printing papers for which no specia toning bath is required. 
This can be effected by adding to the emulsion one or several 
lead salts suitable for use in toning, such, for instance, as nitrate 
or acetate of lead. The use of lead salts in a toning and fixing 
bath is, of course, not novel; but they have not heretofore 
been used in the preparation of a self-toning printing paper. By 
the use of a lead salt in accordance with this invention, a self- 
toning printing paper prepared from an emulsion containing 
gold chloride, even in small quantity, can, notwithstanding that it 
has been kept in stock for a considerable period, be rapidly and 
satisfactorily toned by means of a bath of sodium chloride; and 
under precisely similar conditions, that is to say, with the same 
sodium chloride bath, and the same toning period, there can be 
produced tones which are much higher in the tone scale, and 
which approximate much more nearly to violet blue. Good re- 
sults are, for instance, obtained by the addition to the emulsion 
for each 100 parts of silver therein from 10 to 16 parts of lead 
nitrate and from 2 to 5 parts of gold chloride. 

The emulsions heretofore usually employed, such, for example, 
as those of collodion or gelatine are suitable for use in accord_ 
ance with this invention, the salts of lead being preferably 


added thereto before those of gold. Oscar Hermann Steudel, 
Dornbliithstrasse, Dresden. 


Sxurrers.—No. 20,800, 1905. The invention relates to photographic 
shutters of the roller-blind type known as time and instantaneous, 
more particularly to the well-known “Thornton-Pickard time 
shutter.” 

In this class of shutter for time exposures the travel of the 
roler-blind is arrested (when the aperture therein is oppo- 
site the lens)—by a dog or projection on a dise rotated by the 
roller striking a tooth or projection on the releasing lever. 

The inyentors find that damage is done to these parts of the 
shutter by the blind being used for time exposure with a great 


amount of tension on the operating spring causing the disc to 

rotate at a very rapid rate, whereas if it were travelling slowly 

no such damage would occur. 

This invention is designed to prevent the blind being caused 
to travel at a high speed and only permit of it being travelled 
at its slowest speed for time exposures. 

It consists essentially in constructing the shutter with the re- 
leasing lever connected directly or indirectly with the spring 
click or pawl which holds the spring driven roller, so that when 
the releasing lever is set for “time” the spring click or pawl will 
be thrown out of engagement with the ratchet, thereby releasing 
the spring and allowing it to run off to its lowest tension. ‘Lhe 
Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., George Arthur 
Pickard, and Frank Slinger . 

Drvetorinc CuamBers.—No, 20,502, 1905. The claim is for a “ dark 
box” in which plates can be developed, bromide prints, ete., 
made, the whole being portable. Silyius Jean Stefanescu, Kudsir. 
Hungary. 


Dew Books. 


“Tiinstlerische Landschafts-Photographie” (Artistic Landscape 
Photography). By Geh. Reg. Rat. Dr. A. Miethe. Halle: W. 
Knapp. M. 8. 

This is a very sumptuous book, the letterpress of which has th 
aspect of a Kelmscott edition; but the numerous cuts have sufterec 
by over-inking. Dr. Miethe is well enough known in the scientific 
paths of photography, but many will be surprised by his entry inte 
those of art. He has proved, however, that the task sits easily 
upon him. This is a second edition, revised and enlarged, of ¢ 
work carried out with German thoroughness. No point of pictoria 
importance seems to have escaped the author. He says that thi 
book is intended for those who have mastered technical difficulties 
nevertheless Chapters 2 and 3 deal with apparatus, and anothe 
with perspective. Dr. Miethe can be studied with interest in sucl 
matters as Light, “ Motive,” Mood (Stimmung), Air and Water, 0 
which he says that the old school treated them with stepmother} 
neglect. His concluding words regarding “Manner” are wortl 
quoting :—“ We consider it false and unworthy of landscape phote 
graphy to obtain, by the help of handwork on the finished picture 
an effect which was absent in the original.” 


Mussrs. Henry SorHeRAN Anp Co., 140, Strand, London, W.C. 
have issued Part I. of their “Bibliotheca Chemico-Mathematica,’ 
a list of old books on chemical and general scientific subjects. Th 
list goes as far as G, and includes Daguerre’s “Historique et Dé 
scription des Procédé Daguerreotype et du Diorama,” the firs 
work on photography in any language, and now very scarce 
P. H. Delamotte’s “Practice of Photography” is another ol 
photographic work included. Students of the early history a 
photography may bear in mind the publication of the later portion 
of Messrs. Sotheran’s list. . 


i 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

Mr. R. R. Beard, the well-known lantern expert, of 10, Trafalga 
Road, Old Kent Road, London, §.E., has issued a new price-list ¢ 
lantern and cinematograph apparatus, the majority of the article 
being manufactured by himself. ; 

Mussrs. A. E. Sranny anp Co. have at the disposal of members ¢ 
the photographic trade an interesting book published by th 
Bausch and Lomb firm, describing the manufacture of lenses i 
all its branches. The volume, which is excellently “ produced; 


will be sent to anyone in the trade for 3d., or to other applicant 
for one shilling. . 


Tue Hackney Exhibition opened on Wednesday in the King 
Hall, Hackney Baths, N.E. There is a good trade show and 
strong showing of members’ work, of which we will write in o 
next issue. We advise all our London readers who can do so { 
visit the exhibition, which closes on Saturday evening at 10 p.m. 
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Deetings Of Societies. 


ne 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. 


Subject. 


Photo. Society of Ireland. 
West London Photo Society.. 


Hampstead Scientific Society 


Aberdeen Photo. Assn. 


Blackburn Camera Club . 
Oxford Camera Club. .......... 
Southampton Camera Club ... 


.| South London Photo. Society 


..| Gravesend and Dis. Photo. Soc. 
:.| Luton Camera Club..............+ 


..| Preston Camera Club 


Lancaster Photo. Society 


..| Bury St. Edmunds Photo Soc. 


..| Leeds Photographic Society... 


Keighley and Dis. Ph. Assn.... 
Southall Camera Club... 


Darlington Camera Club....... 


Glasgow Southern Ph Assn... 
Hove Camera Club 


Burton-on-Trent Nat. His. A. 
Tamworth and Dis. Ph. Soc.... 


-| Birmingham Photo. Society ... 


--| Hackney Photo. Society 


Herefordshiie Photo. Society.. 
Sefton Park Photo. Socicty .. 
Croydon Camera Club............ 
Worcestershire Cam. Club 


~| Borough Polytechnic Ph. Soc. 
West Surrey Photo. Society ... 
Crompton Camera Club ......... 
Handsworth Photo. Society .. 
Liverp'l Amateur Photo Assoc. 
~| Hull Photographic Society.. 


North London Photo. Society 
Blenheim Club........4......ccsc0000 
Chelsea and Dis Photo. Soc... 
London & Proy. Photo. Assoc. 
| Richmond Camera Club 


Leek Photo. Society............... { 


Chichester Photo. Society....... 


“Why?” R. Benson. 
{* Emuision Making.” 
W. G. Cullen. 
{ie Recent Research in Heredity and 
Fyolution.” J. T. Cunningham, M.A. 
Theory and Practice of Self-toning 
Papers. 
‘‘Ozotype Process.” T. Manly. 
Members’ Slides. 
(How to" Lantern Slide Competition 
f 
\ 
if 


Demonstrated. 


C. F. Dickinson 
“Ancient and Modern Developers. 
J. A. Mitchell and T. L. Winnett. 
“\nlarged Negatives and Paper.” 
Mary R. Staddon and W. H. Cox. 
““Carban Process.” Demonstrated. 
R. Wolstenholme. 
“ Artificial Light as Applied to Fixed 
i Focus or Daylight Enlarging Appara- 
tus.” R W. Wearing. 


“How to Work the Optical Lantern.” 


“‘Knlarging.” Demonstrated. Vv. 
Prince, 

{ “Stereoscopic Photography.” C. P. 
Goer. 


| “Florence the Beautiful ”—its Scenery, 
4 its Art Treasures, and the Tragedy 
of the Renaissance. Thomas E. 


Green 
{ «with Camera in Connemara.” J. 
Dodgson 
‘“Latest Kodak Productions.” 
1. “Synoloids.” R. Borrow. 2, 


“Osborne Carbon Process.” H. E 
Baker. 

Lecturette Tllustrated. 

Informal Evening. 

1. ‘The Japine Platinotype Process.” 
2. ** Dry Mounting.” E. Abrahams. 

“« Enlarging Simplified.” 

“A Tour f.om Winchester to Canter- 
bury by the Pilgrims’ Way.” Dr. John 
W. Ellis, F.E.S. 
Ordinary Meeting. 
Address, Paper by H. W. Bennett, 
E.R P.S., upon the House Exhibi- 
tion 

(lantern Lectures by H. W. Dunkley, 

\ J.O Grant, and A. J. Linford. 
“Sports and Pastimes with the Goerz 

Anschutz Folding Came'a.” 
« Pictures with the Goerz Lens.” 

Lantern Slides.” Demonstrated. 

F. G. Tryhorn. 
“ Qzobrome ” Thos. Manly. ; 
“Theory and Practice of Self-Toning 
Papers ” 
eieniem Slide Making by Contact 

{ and Reduction.” W. Page. 

f‘‘What can be done with a Hand 

\ Camera.” A 

“« Telephotography.” C, P. Goerz. _ 
“Theory and Practice of Self-toning 

Papers.” C. P. Goeiz : 
ae Gans Exploration.” Dr. C. A Hill. 
(‘‘Flower Photography.” Y. P. U. 
Lecture. W. H. Atkinson. % 
sj“ Natural History Photography.” B. 
\.. Pennett. 
Smoking Concer‘. 
“A Dive into Belgium.” W. 
Waste 
Open Night. . : 
aN Holiday Jaunt in Belgium.” Dr. 
Rodman. 


Presidential 


Is 185 


Sovrz Loxpon Pxorocrapuic Socrery. —“ Architectural Photo- 
Bpby: What to Take and How to Take It” was the subject of a 
tern lecture, on the 5th inst., by Mr. H. Creighton Beckett. 
fe lecturer having described the apparatus requisite for successful 
mk, proceeded to give much useful information on the general 
Mject of architectural photography, illustrating his remarks by an 
EMing array of upwards of 200 slides. Architectural subjects are 
ually improved by being taken at an angle instead of full on. It 
also frequently advantageous and conducive to a pleasing picture 
» include Some of the surroundings. Interior views are often 
atly improved if taken when the sun is shining and the com- 


The camera should never be 
aisle, and should be kept as low as 


above eye level. Arches should always be shown 


complete. Compose your pictures 
high lights are nearest the deepest shadows. Over, rather than 
under, expose. The. various of architecture—Saxon, Norman, 
Harly English, and Gothic—were described and illustrated. Deta’l 
work in the shape of capitals, ceilings, fonts, tombs, gargoyles, 
sanctuary knockers, bench ends, etc., to which Mr. Beckett has 
given special study, was indicated as one branch in which the photo- 
grapher of architecture might find endless scope for useful and 
interesting work. 

SourHampron Camera Crur.—On November 5 Mr. W. Farren, 
of Cambridge, lectured on “Wild Bird Life With the Camera.” 
The lecturer pointed out the common instinct of the sportsman 
and the natura ist-photographer in the pursuit of the wild bird 
life of the country, and claimed for the latter equal pleasure in 
the pursuit without the destruction which the former brought 
about. In a series of unique slides, numbering over one hundred, 
Mr. Farren portrayed the habits of many of our wild birds, and 
detailed the habits and home life of not only the better known 
but the more rare species, an especially successful set being that 
pertaining to the snipe. The plover family, so difficult to deal 
with in this way, and the various families of our sea-birds all 
received attention, and in a manner which gave only a slight 
realisation of the immense patience and skill required to produce 
the results achieved. Mr. Farren dealt with the photographic. side 
of the work for the benefié of the members in thorough fashion, 
among his points being the following :—In place of setting up 
the camera and depending on a long rubber or electric release, he 
advocated the use of the tree trunk tent, an erection of a small 
framework with a canvas cover painted roughly to resemble a tree 
trunk, in which the worker may be concealed, the deception of 
which might be heightened by the aid of a few branches arranged 
round it. He stated that with care this enabled the worker, though 
cramped somewhat, to be in close proximity to the nest of the bird, 
and that experience proved that the birds readily used themselves 
to such a structure. He warned the naturalist-photographers never 
to be in a hurry, and impressed upon them the advantage of using 
the single combination of their lenses, which increased the focal 
length from the ordinary nine inches to that of fourteen, and showed 
a number of slides illustrating the difference between the one method 
and the other. In the matter of baiting for the attraction of birds 
of the town-garden order, he advocated the use of soaked bread as 
preferable to the crust variety, for the reason that the birds de- 
camped with the latter and spoiled the photographer’s opportunity, 
while the soaked variety kept them hard at work picking up 
sufficient quantity. 

Croypon Camrra Crus.—Mr, Braham, of the Au otype Company, 
who is quite an old friend at Croydon, on the 31st ult. gave a capital 
exposition of the carbon process. With a range of over thirty colours 
to select from, the worker must be hard indeed to please who cannot 
find one or the other appropriate for the subject, especially as each 
colour can be modified largely by employing tinted 
ports. Even rather an outré base, such as silver, 
gave a realistic print (forming a trade card) for silverware and spoons, 
as did a “flaming red” in firelight scenes. A short cut to pic- 
torialism is also provided by texture films. By means of these 
ingenious contrivances a carbon print can be made to resemble a 
coarse or fine line half-tone block at will; and a dead smooth paper 
to approximate to a rough one very closely. Apart from these, and 
possibly other facilities, the films would doubtless afford broad effects 
by mechanically suppressing excess of detail. A large number of 
beautiful Autotype prints for the time being adorned the club walls, 
including the inevitable but invariably pleasing “Sleepy Hollow.” 
A most hearty vot2 of thanks was accorded Mr. Braham. In the 
course of the evening the President, Mr. W. H. Smith, announced 
that the Platinotype Company had with pleasure consented to furnish 
prints to members, from 15 x 12 negatives, taken by Mr. J. 1. 
Sandell in Italy. These would be for sale at a certain price, the entire 
amount realised to be devoted to the fund now in existence. The 
Adhesive Dry Mounting Co. had also kindly undertaken to mount 
the prints without charge. Many availed themselves of this offer. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND NORTHERN CouNTIES PHoroGRaPHic Asso- 
cration.—At the annual meeting of the above . Association, held 
October 31, the following officials were elected for the forthcoming 
session:—President, J. W. Dyson;. Vice-Presidents, W. E. 
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Cowan, J. J. Kirkwood, W. Dotchin, J. H. Holmes, Arthur Payne, 
F.C.S.; Council, W. Parry, W. S. Corder, W. D. Cookson, D. A. 
Lowery, T. M. Clague, E. Holmes, Douglas Waite, E. G. Lee, J. 
Hume Harbottle, David Thomas; Hon. Lanternist, T. Bulman; Audi- 
tor, T. M. Clague; Secretary, F. Milburn, 75, Rothwell Road, Gos- 
forth, Northumberland; Assistant Secretary and Treasurer, Arthur 
Scott, 9, Myrtle Grove, West Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The As- 
sociation has now made arrangements to hold meetings at the Arm- 
strong College. Meetings are now held on Wednesdays instead of 
Tuesdays. 

Swansza Campra Citus.—The annual general meeting of the Swan- 
sea Camera Club was held at the Society’s rooms, 15, Temple Street, 
last week. Mr. J. Trevor Owen, M.A., presided, and a large num- 
ber of members attended to elect officers and arrange the winter 
programme of lectures, competitions, etc. Mr. J. Treyor Owen was 
unanimously re-elected president, Messrs. P. Courtois and W. R. 
Stephens was elected vice-presidents, Mr. R. David Burnie secretary, 
and Mr. J. P. Robinson assistant secretary and treasurer. 


Dew D)aterials. 


—— ge 
Actinos P.O.P. Sold by the Lumiére N.A. Co., 4, Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C. 

The special feature in this paper is that the emulsion contains 
no free soluble silver salt; there is, therefore, no possible chance 
of silver stains on negatives when printing in damp weather, and 
the paper should keep well. 

Its treatment in no way differs from that for ordinary P.O.P. con- 
taining free silver. Printing must be carried to the usual depth, and 
the prints well washed prior to toning, which may be effected either 
in the combined or separate baths, with gold or platinum or both. 

The intensity obtainable with this paper is good, and the grada- 
tion satisfactory. We should call it decidedly a brilliant working 
paper. There is some loss in the operations of toning and fixing, 
but the whites keep clean. The paper can be obtained in three 
surfaces—glossy, matt, and rough art, and for large subjects the 
last is a very pleasing texture. 

Curismmas Greeting Postcards.—Messrs. Wellington and Ward 
send us specimens of their series of bromide, 8.C.P., and P.O.P. 
posteards, bearing inscriptions of a suitable Christmas character 
on the address side. The P.O.P. cards are sold at twelve for 6d., 
the others at eighteen for 1s. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Mr. Lane Sis, Brixton, 8.W., has been again returned in the 
Borough Council elections. 

Hyprrrocat Drstancr.—In reference to Dr. Lindsay Johnson’s re- 
cent communication to the “Journal of the Royal Photographic 
Society,” a correspondent sends us a reference to “The Photogram ” 
(now “The Photographic Monthly”), for 1904, p. 229, in which the 
identical short cut to calculation suggested by Dr. Johnson is given 
by Mr. A. Mackie. The paragraph is as follows, from which it will 
be seen that Mr. Mackie corrects the approximate results obtained 
by the rule in the form given by Dr. Johnson, by adding half an inch 
for each foot :—“ All calculations connected with depth of field are 
based upon the hyperfocal distance, that is to say, the nearest point 
which must be focussed in order to obtain all objects behind it in 
apparently equally good focus, and this distance differs materially 
according to the focus of the lens, the size of the stop, and what is 
allowed as the diameter of the diffusion disc of a mathematical point. 
The diffusion disc for ordinary photographic work is usually taken 
at 1-100th of an inch. The mathematical formula as given in the 
text-books is not a difficult sum, but my own adaptation of it reduces 
the calculation to one of mental arithmetic. I say my own adapta- 
tion, because I have never heard of any one else using it. It is :— 
Square the focus of the lens in inches and take the result as feet. 
To be exact, there should be added half an inch for each foot. That 
will give the hyperfocal distance of the lens at f/8. For example, a 
5-inch lens will be 5x 5 in. = 25 feet + 25 half inches = 26 feet 4 
inch. For other stops the distance is in direct proportion to the stop 


diameter, and the rule is:—Multiply by a fraction, having 8 as the 


numerator and the stop fraction as the denominator, thus :—//4 
8-4 or 2; f/16=8-16 or $; f7/32=8-32 or 4, and so on. The int 
mediate stops, which include decimal fractions, involve a few me 
figures. To the user of a stand camera calculations relative to dep 
of field are comparatively unimportant; he can adjust his stop to s1 
the picture as he views it on the focussing screen, but to the user 
the hand camera they are all-important. The whole question of dep 
of field is so lucidly treated in “The Lens,” by Thomas Bolas, F.1.( 
and George E. Brown, F.1.C., in the chapter devoted to the subjes 
that it is a very practical hint to refer my readers interested in t 
subject to the book.” 

SHEFFIELD Photographic Society Exhibition.—The prospectus { 
the forthcoming exhibition in February next, at which Mr. Chi 
Bayley will be the only judge, has been published, and is obtainak 
from the Secretary, Mr. James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffiel 
The Society has made arrangements for the free carriage of exhib 
between the Sheffield, Nottingham, and Leicester Exhibitions, ai 
has also instituted reduced fees for exhibitors at all three towns. O: 
entry form only is required for all three shows. 

A meting of the National Photographic Record Association w 
be held at the Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras, Wednesda 
November 14. Afternoon tea will be served at four o’clock. 
report will be presented and a discussion invited upon “Reco 
Work,” and a collection of photographs by Sir J. Benjamin Sto 
and other members of the Association will be exhibited. 

Cotour Photography.—A small exhibition is being held this we 
at 43, Basinghall Street, London, H.C., of carbon three-colour prin 
by Mr, Otto Pfenninger, of Brighton, by whom all the negatives ha 
been taken and the prints prepared on “Autotype” tissues. T 
exhibition, we are informed, is to demonstrate the possibilities 
Mr. Pfenninger’s camera for one-lens one-exposure colour phot 
graphy, the inventor’s object being to come into touch with tho 
interested in placing the apparatus on the market. A number 
the specimens shown were exhibited at the exhibition of colo 
photography at our offices in the spring, where they attracted sor 
unfavourable comment. We are therefore glad to see in the c 
lection at Basinghall Street a number of later prints which are f 
in advance, technically, of those previously exhibited. M 
Pfenninger will be in attendance until Saturday next, on which da 
at four o’clock, the collection will be removed. The collection w 
be on view, however, the next week, November 12 to 17, at #l 
Photographic School, Polytechnic, Regent Street, W., by courte 
of Mr. Howard Farmer. 

Art the recent Milan Exhibition the firm of Dr. J. H. Smith az 
Co., of Zurich, represented in this country by Mr. Oliver Dawso 
of 2544, High Holborn, were awarded a gold medal for their phot 
graphic plates, films, and papers. 

THE Society of Colour Photographers.—In accordance with # 
resolution passed at the meeting held at the offices of the Brrr 
JOURNAL OF PHoTrogRapHy on October 16 last, members of the newl 
formed Society of Colour Photographers are asked to attend a me¢ 
ing at the same address on Thursday next, November 15, to recei 
the draft of the rules and recommendations drawn up by the cot 
mittee and already published in the press. It is intended that 
meeting be open only to members or those seeking membership. T 
time is fixed for 6.30 p.m. 


Mr. R. Lavsru, of the Warwick Trading Company, is at prese 
in Mombasa, Uganda. Mr. Lauste has already sent home son 
2,000 ft. of films containing moving pictures of Mombasa Gi 
and of the Freretown C.M.S. Station. He will take pictures 
our railway and the game herds on the plains; he will also vis 
Uganda and Lake Victoria Nyanza. The Colonial Office ha’ 
granted special privileges to the Warwick Company so as to assi 
their agent in obtaining the best views the country affords. M 
Lauste expects to secure some 30,000 ft. of films before returning. 

A erat photographic exhibition is to take place in Dresden fro 
May to September, 1910. It will not be confined to pictorial a1 
scientific photographs and apparatus, but is intended to afford a cot 
prehensive view of photographic art industry to its full extent. T! 
making of cameras, the working of optical and process establishmen 
(for heliogravure, phototype, rotary reproduction), etc., will 1 
shown in operation on the premises. The interest of public author 
ties has been secured for the exhibition, and distinguished specialis 
as well as ceputed firms in Germany and abroad have promised the 
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The active co-operation of photographers’ associations 
ic periodicals of every country will be invited, that 
w, a complete representation of photography, 
attained. The management of the under- 
rusted to the Deutscher Photographen Verein 
rers’ Association), which is engaged with the 
nents in union with the Dresden Society for the 
Photography, and a considerable number of 


king has been en 
eran Photograp 
eliminary arrange! 
mmotion of Amateur 

ers and dealers. 
Groves for the St 
ackney, N.E., wri 


udio.—Messrs. R. Beckett and Son, The Grove, 
.e us:—Referring to your article on the warming 
studios, we beg to draw your attention to enclosed list of gas 
pves which we are putting on the market. They give a maxi- 
heat with a medium amount of gas, and are guaranteed abso- 
The prices, as you will see, are very low, and stoves 
oms from 7ft. square up.” We suggest to our 
them might do well to apply for the list of heat- 


ely odourless. 
e made to heat ro' 
aders that many 0 


ppliances. 
Mrssrs. SANDERS AND Crowuurst, 71, Shaftesbury Avenue, Lon- 


n, W., have issued a new descriptive price list of the “Southport” 


‘commercial & Legal Intelligence. 


Paorocrapnic Trade Mark Action.—Mr. Kerby, in the London 
lancery Division, on Nov. 2, before Mr. Justice Kekewich, said he 
“la motion on behalf of Kodak (Limited), for an injunction to 
rain Mr. Grenville, a gentleman carrying on business in Corpora- 
Street, Birmingham, from infringing the plaintiffs’ trade mark 
“Brownie” films, which was the plaintiffs’ registered trade 
, Counsel said there had been a good deal of litigation about 
particular trade mark, but it had been decided, before Mr. 
ice Swinfen Eady, that the plaintiffs were entitled to an injunc- 
on.in cases where the parties sold photographic films other than 
fe plaintiffs’ when asked for “ Brownie” films. Mr. Kerby read 
fidavits showing that a messenger was sent to defendant’s shop ‘n 
imingham for a Brownie film, and that he was supplied with 
nother film, which was not of the plaintiffs’ manufacture. Ibe, 125 
glen Lawrence read affidavits on behalf of the defendant, to show 
fat the messenger who went for the film was told that there were 
> Brownie films in stock, and was asked if another film would 
He said that it would. Mr. Justice Kekewich said that as at 
fesent advised he did not see where infringement came in, and as 
lere was no urgency in the matter, he said he should make no 
on the present motion, except that the costs of the motion 
@costs in the action. 
Mr. Cuampernarn’s Photograph.—At the Birmingham County 
but last week, before his Honour Judge Bray, E. H. Harris, 
tinter, Constitution Hill, sought to recover-£1 14s. 6d. for printing 
tom Stewart E. Smith, lithographer, Jamaica Row, while the 
Bfendant counter-claimed for £7 13s. 2d. for loss alleged to have 
n sustained through the negligence and bad workmanship of the 
laintiff. The case had reference to the printing of the portrait 
i Mr, Chamberlain in the centre of a decorated card bearing the 
rds, “Souvenir of the celebration of the Right Hon. Joseph 
hamberlain’s birthday, and thirtieth year of Parliamentary repre- 
‘ion of Birmingham.” The plaintiff explained the rush with 


& 


dwards), who appeared for the. defendant, produced one of the 
ands for inspection, and in cross-examination of the plaintiff pointed 
it that there was not a line across the sample, but, he added, 
On those printed you give Mr. Chamberlain a mustachio.” His 
lonour found. for the plaintiff on the claim, and gave judgment 
Or £5 15s. on the counter-claim. 


NEW COMPANIES 


taphic novelties, manufacturers of picture postcards, etc. 
hitial public issue. Registered without articles of association. 


Correspondence. 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 


addresses of the writers are given. 
** We do not-wndertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 


by our correspondents. 


THE OZOBROME PROCESS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Referring to my recent letter on the Ozobrome 
Process (B.J., Oct. 12, —p. 816), I have now tried the suggested 
addition of potassium citrate to the solution with a view to obtain- 
ing increased contrast, but cannot at all recommend it. Its action, 
even in very small quantities, is to cause all the lighter gradations 
to wash away in development, with the result that the gradation 
ends abruptly in the half-tones and the lighter gradations are 
absent. This gives an apparent increase of contrast, but at the 
expense of all truth of gradation. 

There is one very important point in connection with Method I.,. 
or Non-transfer Process, to which attention is not drawn in the 
Ozobrome instructions, and that is that the bleached image beneath 
the carbon picture must either be removed by hypo and ferri- 
cyanide reducer, or else re-developed with developer or sulphide 
solution. The reason for this is that the bleached image is sensi- 
tive to light, and will in a short time, by exposure to light alone, 
become blackened almost to its original state. The Ozobrome -in- 
structions simply say:—‘“Should any of the black silver deposit 
remain under the gelatine in the very deep shadows, it may be 
easily removed by the ferricyanide and hypo reducer’’; and again 
in the addenda to the instructions :—In Method I. the bleached 
image beneath the carbon picture may be re-developed partially 
or entirely”; but I wish to lay stress on the necessity of either 
removing or re-developing this bleached image, as otherwise the 
print will entirely alter by exposure to light. It seems to me the 
only satisfactory way to make use of this bleached image in order 
to modify the picture would be to re-develop it entirely, and then 
remove portions of it with the reducer.—Yours faithfully, 

8. C. Puppy. 

Azrington House, 87, Crouch Hill, N., November 6, 1906. 


THE STABILITY OF THE PYRO AND SODA DEVELOPING 
SOLUTIONS. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In common with the rest of your readers I am keenly 
interested ia your articles on the pyro-soda developer, and in con- 
nection with your comparative table and remarks thereon in to-day’s 
issue, the following incident may be of interest. 

T have been in the habit of using a pyro-soda developer that approxi- 
mates as nearly to Mr, Bennett’s formula as Mr. Herbert’s does to 
yours, viz. :— 

Pyro 
Potass. metabisulphite .... 
Soda sulphite........ 
Soda carbonate 
Potass. bromide ... 
Wiabermensearrcecre: 

T do not know if I mix it differently in some-detail, but I certainly 
do not find it keep as Mr. Bennett finds his, and some twelve months 
ago, having only a small batch of plates.to develop, I made up only 
cne-fourth of my usual quantity of solutions, but inadvertently 
weighed out. metabisulphite for a full quantity. 

T thus had four times the usual proportion, viz., two grains instead 
of half grain metabisulphite to the cunce of mixed ‘developer, and the 
result considerably astonished me. : 

I always time first appearance of image, and with the. above 
developer this takes place pietty generally in 40-50 seconds, develop- 
ment being complete in about five minutes. 

With the developer containing the extra quantity of metabisulphite 
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the appearance of the image was delayed to such an extent tha 


it 


concluded I must be developing an unexposed plate, and was on the 


point of putting it aside when I saw traces of it coming up. 


Development prolonged to 20-25 minutes gave a negative distinctly 


less dense than the usual developer gave in five minutes. 


Several plates behaving in the same way, the operation became too 
tedious and unsatisfactory, and I threw the developer away and 
mixed fresh solutions on the usual lines, and the rest of the plates 


developed quite normally. 


As the proportion of metabisulphate was the only one varied, it 


would certainly appear that in a given proportion it acts as a powerfu 
restrainer, and would not that theory coincide with your own experi 


1 


ence with the developer you recommend before you increased the 


pyro and carbonate.—Yours faithfully, R. E. Weston. 
Grove Lodge, Clarendon Road, Watford. 


November 2, 1906. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—With regard to the notes which have appeared in 
recent issues, will you allow me to point out that litmus is not the 
most suitable reagent for testing the alkalinity or otherwise of 


sodium sulphite. Phenolphthalein is better, 


and if this be used 


it is quite possible that the neutral sodium sulphite solution will 


not be found neutral. 


I venture to point this out because metabisulphite, being an acid 
salt, will, if pure, neutralise no less than 0.96 per cent, of the 


sodium carbonate crystal. 


Now, I can only imagine that carbonate 


can be tke only alkaline salt in sulphite, and therefore 2 grains of 
metabisulphite would neutralise 1.92 grains of carbonate, and would 
mean that more than one-fifth of the sulphite was carbonate; surely 


this could not happen. 


With regard to the note in your last issue, p. 863, as to Mr. Bennett’s 
developer acting more rapidly, can this not be ascribed to the action 
of the bromide? When using Watkins’ time development system, 
which I always do, I have found that invariably the addition of 
bromide reduces the factor, and this is shown by the following 


extract from Mr. Watkins’ excellent little “Manual.” 


Grains pyro Bromide 
per oz. per oz. Factor. 
I cena en. eee ee een ee 4 9 
Oe Mere = 21 pena $ 5 
Do xantsesopme LOR GT merc: 3 44 
We Ceatot cis MgOr © Eetica. 1 4 


Now as all three formule given by you have only 14 grains pyro 


Would this not 


per oz., the factor would be 15 and 7 respectively. 5 
explain the anomalous behaviour of Mr. Bennett's developer ?—Yours 
faithfully, ARTHUR GASCOIGNE. 


London, E.C. 
[We are obliged to our correspondents for the above suggestions, 


which will all be subjected to tests when we take up the further 


experiments. With regard to the neutralisation of the sulphite, 


there is probably a little carbonate present, though barely enough 


to detect. Independently, however, of the presence of carbonate, 


soda sulphite has an alkaline reaction, and so the question is some- 
what. complicated. The alkaline nature of the sulphite is noted by 


both Bloxam and Tilden. No doubt bromide lowers the factor, but 


it lengthens the time of appearance, and we can hardly realise that 


it is likely to considerably shorten the total time of development. 
Mr. Weston’s experience is on all fours with ours, and is equally 
curious. We assume that he preserves the pyro with metabisulphite, 
and keeps the sulphite in the alkali bottle, in whicn case the want 
of stability is explained.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


FOCUSSING SCALES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—A graphic method of delineating focussing scales 
appeared—I believe towards the end of last year’s issue—in your 
Journal which was based on the principle of obtaining five inches 
of the required scale by actual test with the camera. The method 
vas simple, but unfortunately not accurate, the errors being 
greater in the longer focal lengths, where accuracy is more essen- 
tial, owing to the less apparent depth of definition they give on 


the focussing screen, the error for an object ten feet dj 
amounting to upwards of 1-5th of an inch for a lens of twelve 
faeus—a serious discrepancy. This is shown on the diagram b 
which, for the sake of comparison, is superimposed on the 
gram of my method, which is shown correctly on the right of 
CD; in juxtaposition with the other graphie method, the yari 
showing the amount of error. This is the diagram of a focu 
scale for a lens of twelve inch equivalent focus, and its corre¢ 
may easily be verified by the data given below. 


co MEASURING POINT N°2 
;-— MEASURING POINT NO}. 
i i 


p------ Gee Sse === of 
Fl fe 5/5 /8 a 7B ee 
fp ff $——- 7S A> e' SCALE eee 
\ 41 ; SE 
db s VA Fi Pe ARE 
+ 7H Theor SKELTON DIAGRAM. 
fs i Ee Hoan Calculated Table showing focussing scale 
ze LU eae errors in decimals vf an inch measured f 
S [Oa yi infinity mark D. 
to Lo f BP. | BLP | B 
z if ls Homan. | Formula | Graphic B3} 
= Ws / Ks ft. in} }/ft. “in: fj, it fh. 
Si Distance #4 5=3°00 5=3'00 E 
My 2 Legs 00 | ‘ "19 | 7: 
EF 10=1°30 | 10=1:36 | 10=1°50 | 10: 
AE LES 57 | 15= 857 | 15=1.00 | 16% 
a —~ INFINITY 
2 /A \PNe2 D 
uw 
eye) 
C) g Triangle A. B. G. is similar to A, D. BE, (Homan), 
23 Triangle B. F. O, is similar to O. D. H. (B. J. P. Graphic). 
3 
a 6 fa, (B. J. P. Almanac, 1906, page 1,117, Formula). 


The error diminishes as the focal lengths become shorter, 
is only .017 of an inch for a lens of six inch focus, but is neyel 
less incorrect; and in the present state of photography—w 
focussing by scale is coming daily more to the fore—not up-to- 
—doubtless it has proved useful for the shorter focal lengths, 
thus justified its existence; but the advent of an exact mé 
is my apology for troubling you at what I imagine must be a ] 
period of the year. 

The diagram (enlarged up to 2 diameters) and description exp 
themselves, and will be endorsed with this letter. 

If the diagram is reduced to exactly 1 the size—i.e., half 
scale—it will give a working focussing scale for a lens of n 
inch focal length, and might prove useful to those having le 
of this equivalent focus. 

Trusting that the enclosed may prove of interest to you 
remain, yours truly, 

Jurrus H. Homan, Civil Engineer, 
Vice-President, Mosman Photographic Societ 
Redcot, Lennox Street, Mosman, Sydney, N.S.W., 
September 28, 1906. 

[The article referred to by Mr. Homan appeared in our issu 
June 1, 1906, and it was followed by a letter from Mr. Branfi 
June 15, raising almost the same points as are called in ques 
by Mr. Homan. Mr. Homan is mistaken in his assumptions 
regard to our graphic method, which is absolutely accurate, as 
stated in the article itself. The trouble is that Mr. Homan 
omitted to observe that the distances given by our method are 
extra-focal distances measured from the front principal focus 
the lens, while those given by his method are nodal distal 
measured from the entrance node of the lens. Therefore, if 
wishes to check our method by his he must add one focal len 
to our distances. With a twelve-inch lens the mark on the si 
that represents an extra-focal distance of, say, seven feet also 
presents a nodal distance of eight feet. Owing to his miscomy 
hension of our method, the figures given in his comparative ta 
are all wrong and meaningless. We must congratulate him on 
diagram given in his article, which, as we know from experier 
represents the solution of a very difficult problem. He gives 
proofs, but, the results being accurate, we assume the diagram 
be correct. Its complexity, as compared with the simple diagr 
given in our article, shows the great disadvantage of measuring ¢ 
Jugate distances from the nodes, If extra-focal distances alone | 


considered, all problems relating to conjugates are perfectly ea 
while the use of nodal distances renders the simplest proble 
unnecessarily complex. We fear that Mr. Homan’s diagram is t 
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lex to be of use in drawing an actual scale, which with short 


mpl : a 
" Jenses is a very minute affair—Hps. B.J.P.] 


THE SENSITOMETRY OF 
To the Editors. 


fentlemen,—In reference to my letter published in your issue of 
ober 26, and stating the value which, in my experience, screened 
ftylene light has in testing orthochromatic plates, I send some 
aits which will confirm what I said. They are reproductions 
wvo sets of sector wheel exposures : (a) on a panchromatic plate; 
jan ordinary extra-rapid plate. 

The exposures (1) are to unscreened acetylene, and it will be 


PLATES. 


atch” of a photograph by Mr. F, Fielding, reproduced in our 
emporary’s pages on the Slst ult. It foreshadows, we are told, 
Ftevolution in winter and indoor photography.” and refers 
the experiments of the photographer, who “by means of & 
tial dye has so increased the sensitiveness of an ordinary 
plate as to make it, in artificial light, from 20 to 30 
as the quickest commercial dry plate. The dye pro- 
S has, of course, been the subject of experiments for years by 
my photographic chemists, but this Manchester gentleman has 
tional results. This photograph was taken from the 
the theatre with an exposure of 1-10tn of a second, 
: erture of F8. No flashlight was used—nothing but 
ordinary lights of the stage. With the full aperture of the lens 
could have been taken with an exposure of 1-40th 
second. With the quickest of unprepared plates the exposure neces- 
, under the best circumstances, at least 10 seconds.” The 
: resents one of the “living statuary ” now being shown 
poly music halls, the nving model posing for, perhaps, half a 
nute, W hy, under these circumstances, it should be thought desir- 
. to give an exposure of one tenth of a second it is difficult to 
Herstand. We should say that the process, thus extolled, consists 
iply i the use of a home bathed or a commercial bathed plate, 
Mescribed in our pages by Mr. Arthur Payne in July last. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


—— ee 


*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 


ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL oF PHorograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this enswres delay. 


*.* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake te answer 


* 
% 


* 
* 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co.,, 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MESSRS. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANy, of 24, Wellington-street, strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two wurmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the tee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


W. 
A. 


. C. Bowyer, South Ascot, Berkshire. 
. Barton, 74, Strafferd Road, South Acton, London, W. 


. Taylor, 83. St. Albans, Liverpool. 


YV. Parkin, 58, Wilkinson Street, Sheffield. wo Photographs of the Shefield 
United Foothall Team. 

E. Lewthwaite.1 Park Road, Blackpool, Lancs. 
Borough of Blackpool Roll of Honour. 

Lamb, Newsagent, Gowthorpe, Selby, Yorkshire. 
Hodyson. 


Photograph of the County 
Photograph of Miss M. J. 


Photograph of Raglan Castle. 
Photograph of the 


fat All Saints’ Churen, Acton, London, W 


Clergy St 
Photograph of the Liverpool Association Feot- 


bill Team, Season 1986-7. 


Tysurance Cramr.—t have recently had destroyed by fire, amongst a 


few other things, about 2,000 cabinet negatives. The damage was 
not very great in all, but the negatives are quite spoilt; but the 
Insurance Company seems to regard them as of no value what- 
ever, as they were not in use, and only valuable in case of a 
re-order. Ido not know how the matter generally stands in the 
case of negatives destroyed by fire, and should be glad to know if 
you can advise me as to whether I can claim for them.—G. W. 

Without seeing the policy or knowing its conditions, we cannot 
express an opinion. If negatives are insured in the policy you 
can certainly recover something for them. 


TINsELLING Posrcarps.—Could you tell me the name of a firm where 


I can get the materials for tinselling or jewelling postcards, such 
as are on the market at present ?—HUDDERSFIELD. 
The Vanguard Manufacturing Co., Maidenhead. 


Srarvus.—A small tradesman in this district has for some years at- 


‘VARIOUS 


ended all sports, race meetings, and other events, sends prints 
o all the illustrated papers, obtains fees when used, and sells 
copies in large numbers to stationers and other postcard printers, 
and again receives 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. each subject. Will you kindly 
et me know if, in your opinion, he is qualified to enter a class 
of photography in a local exhibition as an amateur, and take 
prizes in a section in which he would compete with those who 
practise photography as a pastime only ?—Curtovs. 

We should not disqualify him. He does not depend upon 
photography for his livelihood. Surely you do not suggest that 
payment for occasional photographs to newspapers or postcard 
publishers constitutes a man a professional photographer. 
Qurrtus.—I shall be much obliged if you will supply me with 
(1) a formula for a platinum bath which gives greyish-black or 
warm black tones on Collcdio chloride paper. The baths I have 
used tend to throw brown, reddish or purplish brown, or cold 
black tones. 2. Can you inform me why the term “carbon” is 
applied to the process of that name? 3. Kindly let me have a 
formula for a bath to reduce high lights on film negatives. I 
have tried ammonium persulphate, but can obtain hardly any 
reduction, even though the films wer2 allowed to remain in the 
bath with a glass negative, until the image on latter completely 
vanished.—Grorr. 
1. If you can get t 


e tones you mention with the bath you are 
using, you should be able to get those you desire by stopping 
the toning at a different stage. You do not say if you use a pre- 
liminary gold bath, if so, carry the toning in that to a deeper 
You should bear in mind that the tones yielded depend 
er of the negative than the formula for the 


stage. 
more upon the charac 
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LicHTING. 


Bacnine. —1. ,Will 


Stupio Qurry.—I am shortly to be building a studi 


toning bath 2. Because carbon is the principal pigment used, 
and from that the process took its name. 3. The persulphate 
of ammonia works as well with films as it does with plates, and 
we cannot see how you have failed with it, as you give no 
particulars as to how you have used it. 


Process Wantep.—I have coloured for a customer of mine some 


mother-of-pearl by the silver process, exposed to light, after which 
it becomes a nice steel colour. My customer now wants me to get 
a sepia colour something like self-toning paper. I should esteem 
it a great favour if you would kindly give a process to get the 
sepia colour.—F, P. Hirzmr. 

We cannot understand from your letter what you mean by 
coloured mother-of-pearl by the silver process, which is of a steel 
colour. If you desire to produce sepia, or any other, colour pic- 
tures on mother-of-pearl, or other material, you can do it by 
the carbon process. Possibly that will meet your requirements. 
You will find an article on mercury-vapour lamps in the 
“ Almanac,” 1906, p. 745. One on the Westminster arc lamps 
has appeared in our pages this year. See our advertisement 
pages for the names of firms. 
you kindly inform me where I can obtain 
“Caramel ”—the lump, I believe—for backing dry plates, as I 
understand that the burnt sugar preparation is of no use. 2. 
In making backing, will methylated spirit serve as efficiently as 
alcohol? 3. Please advise good book on framing.—T. V. B. 

1. Lichtenstein and Co., Chemical Works, Silvertown, E. 
2. Yes. 5. “Mounts and Frames,” by the Rey. F. C. Lambert 
(Hazell, Watson, and Viney), 1s. 


Leys Query.—t. I have a lens offered me, working at 7/5, and 


bearing the name of Henry Crouch, London. Kindly inform me 
whether he is a good maker and if the lens is suitable for all- 
round photographic purposes? 2. Also, can you tell me where 
I can procure, in London, photographic brasswork and wood- 
work ?—Nrro. 

1. Henry Crouch has a good name as an optician. You do 
not mention the form of the lens you have offered you, whether 
of the Petzyal portrait, or the R.R. type. A lens of the latter 
form, working at f/5, is a useful one for general purposes. If, 
however, it happens to be of the Petzval type it is better 
adapted for portraiture than for anything else. Better try it 
and see if it will answer the purpose for which you require it. 
2. The Kodak Company, Clerkenwell Road, supply brass fittings 
for cameras, etc., but we are not aware whether they supply 
the woodwork. We rather think not. 


o, and, having 
the choice of two positions, should be greatly obliged for your 


advice as to which is the better of the two. At the one I could 
have a studio on ground floor with a north light, but premises 
are not in the best position for business. At the other the 
studio would have to be on the first floor. Could get a good 
length and width, but'the light would be a west light, as the 
east side is too close to adjoining property. This latter is in 
the best position for business, and much better premises. 
Would an ordinarily constructed studio, with ground glass, 


answer, or should it be specially constructed to make this light 
workable ?—Srvupro. 


By all means decide on the premises that are in the best 
position for business. A west light is an exceedingly good one 
to work in. It is quite a fal acy to suppose that good work 
can only be done in a studio with a north light. The only 
advantage of that aspect is that the light is rather more uniform 
‘throughout the day, but that is of little moment to a photo- 
grapher who understands his work. Amongst some of the best 
portraits we have ever seen were some that were taken in studios 
with a south light. The late Mr. Valentine Blanchard, and the 
late Adam Salaman, of Paris, preferred a south light to any 
other, and had studios constructed with that light. Hither 
ground glass or plain can be used, and the latter is the cheaper 
of the two; but the former will be the preferable if the studio 
will be much overlooked by the neighbours. 


AnrticuE.—May I ask if you would kindly inform me whether, and 


if so at what date, an article has appeared in the BrrrisH 
JOURNAL oF PHoToGRAPHY on “Lens Rapidity,” by F. Grenfell 
Baker, since October, 1904. I would not trouble you about this, 


but being away from all means of reference and files of 
JovRnat, I cannot otherwise obtain the information I requ 
VIATOR. 

“Lens Rapidity,’’ September 9, 1904, is the only article wl 
as appeared. 
Tontye VIGNE .—2. I shall be very much obliged if you can { 
me some adyice on a toning trouble. Can you tell me hoy 
prevent the margin of a vignette or the high-lights on a w 
dress from giving a nasty yellow colour, fading into purple 
he edges. I use a sulphocyanide and gold bath, and ne 
pour it away, but add sulphocyanide each time I have finis 
toning, and gold just before I start next time, and also as 
bath weakens during a batch of toning. It is impossible to 
a good blue tone, as when the prints get to a certain pitch | 
discoloration appears and they have to be fixed or it we 
be so pronounced. I do not suffer with double tones—that 
oy all sorts of tones in patches, due to too quick a bath,” 
cannot get to the root of the evil. Can you give me a g 
formula in good, large quantities—say, enough to tone a gi 
of cabinets or thereabouts ?—S.E. 

1. We cannot. 2. Your experience arises, we should § 
rom an imperfectly ripened bath. We think you would 

rid of the trouble if you were to work on the system o 
definite quantity of fresh but ripened bath for each batch 
prints. According to your present method, you are constaa 
working the bath too weak, and very probably have too m 
sulphocyanide in it. We should advise you to adhere to 
maker’s formula. . 
SareLicut.—You said, some time ago, tartrazine 2 parts, 1 
bengal 1 part, made a good liquid dark-room lamp. I find tk 
things are dry powders. What strength should the solut 
be for a given thickness of solution (I mean the amount of th’ 
ness of solution the light shines through) to make a safe light 
1D), Tel, 
The thickness of solution is of no moment; what one has 
determine is the area of the tank, and to every square inch sho 
be allowed one-tenth of a grain of tartrazine and one-twenti 
of a grain of rose bengal, dissolved in-distilled water. Asst 
ing that the face of the tank measures 10. by 10 in., it is obvi 
that the quantities of dyes would be 10 and 5 grains res 
tively, and it would be immaterial whether these amounts w 
in a thickness of 1 in. or 3 in., the spectrum absorption wo 
be the same. Theoretically, of course, water has some abso 
tion, but this can be ignored. 
Frrerroor Fasric.—Could you kindly let me know any solut 
that may be applied to ordinary linen to make it sufficien 
fireproof for use with a flash-lamp; or where I can obtain 
material ready prepared?—A Susscriper. 

Ii our correspondent will refer to p. 722 of our issue 
September 16 he will find a list of salts which ave efficacia 
It is also pointed out there that Professor Vivian Lewis find 
mixture of ammonium phosphate and borax as efficacious 
ny. It a saturated solution of each be made and mixed 
qual parts, and then diluted with an equal quantity of wat 
e results will be satisfactory. 
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| Eee M. André Cheron, describes his experiments 
| . te a by prismatic dispersion on the lines 

» Jullus heinberg’s communication in the British JOURNAL 
rly two years ago. (P. 904.) 


: SUMMARY. 


Ina paper before the London and Provincial Photographic Asso- 
ation, Mr. C. E. K. Mees described a method by which any 
sired degree of exaggeration of colour contrast might be intro- 
ted when copying a coloured original. (P. 911.) 


a salts in self-toning emulsion for P.O.P. is claimed as a 
Nelty at the Patent Office. Squeegees and plate-holders are 
long other patents of the week. (P. 913.) 


” cases of frauds by canvassers are reported this week under 
Ommercial and Legal Intelligence.” In one instance the offender 
Sentenced to two months’ hard labour. (P. 917.) 


a draw attention to the aid which the Press can give the 
ne and photographers in repelling the attacks of fraudulent 
ee portrait’ canvassers. (P. 903.) 


The need of rapid production in Christmas trade is the subject 
Some notes from ‘“‘ Provincial Pro.” (P. 909.) 


Accompanying the reproduction of two photograhps of Herr 
he Oops new studios we print some notes on the use of rooms 
er than the conventional studio for portraiture. (P. 907.) 


The . largest photographer in the world” has expressed himself 


National Photographic Record Association. At the annual meet- 
g Wednesday an encouraging report of the spread of record 
MK was presented. (P. 912.) 


pie winter reunion of the Photographic Convention of the United 
Igdom is to be held on January 11. (P. 918.) 


EX CATHEDRA 


pociesy. oF The New Gallery, Regent Street, which: 
Painters recently contained the fifty-first exhibi- 

‘ tion of the Royal Photographic Society, 
now holds the pictures of the sixteenth annual exhibition 
of the Society of Portrait Painters. ‘The two shows are 
quite different in character, and those, particularly photo- 
graphers, who visited the former will do well to pay a 
visit to the latter. In the former there were examples of 
pictures by our leading photographic portraitists, and in 
the latter pictures by our leading present portrait painters, 
among whom we may mention the names of Mr. J. 8. 
Sargent, Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Mr. Fanlin-Latour, 
J. J. Shannon, C. M. A. Orchardson, Thos. Hardy, and 
other present-day portrait painters. While the remem- 
brance of the former is in mind it will be well to com- 
pare them with the latter. In the matter of posing the 
sitters, we think that our leading photographers have not 
very much to learn from the painters. It is more in the 
direction of lighting and background that photographers 
may profit. It is well known that painters pay as much 
attention to the background as they do to the portrait, 
and this is a point that the photographer, more especially 
the middle-class portraitist, appears to almost ignore. It 
is true that we do not see the glaring incongruities in back- 
grounds and accessories of a few decades ago; still, there 
are many to be met with at the present day amongst what 
may be termed second and third rate workers, who go in 
or scenic backgrounds. In many instances the sitters 
look as if they were stuck on to the background, or, indeed, 
et into it. Sometimes the lighting of the sitter and the 
ackground are not in accord. One very frequent defect 
in photographic portraits is that there is no atmosphere 
etween the sitter and the background through his being 
placed so close to it. This is often necessitated by the 
shortness of the studio, but there is not always this excuse. 
The greater the distance between the sitter and the back- 
ground the greater will be the atmosphere, and the greater 
the roundness and relief in the portrait. The portraits at 
he New Gallery should be particularly studied in this 


direction. ; 


* * * 
Popularity Some idea may be formed of the increas- 
of the ing use made of postcards from a statis- 
Picture tical abstract for the United Kingdom 


Postcard. which has recently been issued. From 


this it appears that in 1891-2—that was before the picture 
postcard was popularised in this country—the number was 
something over two hundred and forty millions; last year 
it was over eight hundred millions. It is very questionable 
if posteards for general correspondence are much more used 
now than they were a dozen or so years ago. Therefore, 
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the extraordinary inc#éasé. in the numbers may fairly be 
attributed to the picture cards, which now almost amounts 
to a craze. There is no doubt that they have greatly in- 
ereased the work of the Post Office, though not perhaps, 
proportionately, its revenue, for one or two picture cards 
with a few sentences on them are frequently made to take 
the place of a letter, particularly from persons travelling 
about. Be that as it may, the picture postcard has brought 
* grist to the mill” of a great number of photographers, 
and, possibly, the new regulation with regard to them, 
which we referred to last week, will bring still more. We 
are pleased to see that the vulgar, not to say indecent, 
things that were shown in some shop windows a year or two 
back, and which threatened to injure the business, have 
practically disappeared. Probably the exemplary punish- 
ments inflicted on the offenders has had the desired 
salutary effect. : 


® * ® 
Sketching It will be remembered that some little 
eee: Law while back the President of the Divorce 


Court, Sir Gorell Barnes, gave out that 
in future he would not permit the sketching of portraits 
of parties to the suits, or the avitnesses in tlie cases, for the 
use of newspapers that make a sensational feature of such 
trials—snapshotting, as some of the daily papers termed it. 
These portraits—they can rarely be photographs—may pos- 
sibly flatter the vanity of some, but to others they have 
caused much annoyance, to say nothing of inducing 
nervousness in a witness while giving evidence. It was for 
this reason that the President of the Divorce Court put his 
foot down upon it. Now each judge is the ruler of his own 
Court, and it was thought that, at a meeting of the judges 
some little time back, that others would follow the example 
set by Sir Gorell Barnes. But, according to the “ York- 
shire Post,” it will not be followed by his colleagues in the 
Chancery and King’s Bench Divisions, or in the Bank- 
ruptcy and Referees Courts. On the other hand, should 
occasion arise by reason of special circumstances, each of 
the judges will be left absolute discretion as to issuing a 
similar order, for the time being, or in perpetuity. Thus 
it will be seen that, although sketching is prohibited in the 
Divorce Court, it is, for the present, freely permitted in all 
the others. 


* * * 
Local The article by Herr R. Walter published 
eee et in our issue of last week has brought us 
ment,” _ the letter from Mr. .E. J. Mills, FRS, 


which appears on another page, and con- 
firms the value of the method suggested. Our attention has 


also been drawn to a paragraph in the booklet “Paget Prize ! 


Plates and How to Use Them,” wherein the author, M 
W. J. Wilson, notices the same phenomenon. ‘To quo 
‘from the booklet :—‘ If two plates be treated in every wi 
the same except that one is rocked during development ai 
the other not, the difference between the resulting negatiy 
is surprising; the one which has not been rocked will | 
found poor and flat in comparison with the other. 
reason of this is curious. The action of development 1 
leases bromine from the silver bromide of the plate, whic 
bromine immediately combines with alkali, forming a br 
mide. Now this additional bromide, if not disturbed } 
rocking, remains in the developer at the place whe 
formed, so that development at that part of the plate 

additionally restrained. It will be easily seen that mo 
bromide will be formed, and most restraining action occu 
just at those places where action ought to be most vigorou 
and less in the less exposed parts; -the latter will ther 
fore develop more, and the former less, than they shoul 
producing less contrast—i.e., flatness—in the resultiz 
negative.” The process in this paragraph is apparent 
regarded as of theoretical interest chiefly, and credit 

due, we think, to Herr Walter for his-advocacy of #1 
system, in conjunction with the glycin developer, as 

means of preventing undue harshness in negatives. 


* * * 


Impaired Though we are now in the middle | 
Light. the month proverbial for its fogs, the: 
has not yet been much to complain of as regards climat 
conditions. The light has really been above the averag 
for the time of year, and the temperature, too, above tl 
normal for the season. Yet these conditions cannot | 
expected to prevail much longer, and, as it is, exposur 
in the studio have to be much longer than they were 
month ago. That alone, however, is not a serious matte 
as the plates have developed much as usual by reason | 
the moderate temperature. The impaired light in conjun 
tion with a greatly depressed temperature would, possibl 
have brought trouble to some. Since last winter not 
few, who practised photography as amateurs, have entere 
the ranks of professionals, either as assistants or in busines 
on their own account. It is to these inexperienced ont 
that trouble may arise, and more through temperature tha 
light. If the image is tardy in making its appearance 
under-exposure is generally suspected by them, and a longe 
one is given, with the result that the negative is reall 
over-exposure and lacks vigour in the end, the slow aj 
pearance of the image being due entirely to the coldness « 


the developer. These conditions are perfectly understoo 
by all experienced workers, and fully realised by them ¢ 


SS 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1907. 


Edited by Gzorce EH. Brown, F.1.C. 


THe forty-sixth annual issue of Tue British Journan 
Puorocrapnic Atmanac will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Atmanac reached the total of 1,616 pages, and 
the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before pub- 
lication. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1907 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of 


Turez-Cotour PHorograpuic Printing Processes, 
and the systematic review of the work of the year under 
the title “ Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 
of the volume. 

The lines followed in the previous editions of ithe 


ALMANAC will be maintained in general, but in a number ¢ 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1907 will b 
modified to make it more than ever the book of universa 
photographic reference. 


The Aumanac for 1907 will appeal to photographers al 


| the world over as a daily reference guide in practical work 


The standard matter and formule will be revised an 
added to where necessary, and, wherever practicable, ney 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


*“ Important Norice.—Our publishers ask us to infort 
Agents that it will be as well to place their orders fo 
ies immediately, as the issue is always booked befor 
sation, and a second edition will not be prinied. 
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his time of year. It is only with the novice that the 
rouble arises, aS he does not recognise the effect that 
emperature has upon development, and in obtaining 
jensity in his Be Bavives: 


* * 


lepressed Again, some amateurs may still have un- 
emperature. developed plates left over from their 
oliday tour, and, when development is commenced, under- 
xposure may be imagined and the negatives treated as 
uch, while, as a matter of fact, they are fully exposed. 
tis universally known, or should be known, that the best 
emperature for dévelopment, both for the developer and 
he room, is from 60 to 65 deg. Fahr., and anything less 
han that should be taken into consideration in the opera- 
ions, and longer time allowed. There is another point 
hat novices should take into account, namely, that all 
hemical actions are slow in a depressed temperature. 
erefore, a longer time in the hypo bath should be 
lowed for both negatives and prints, if yellow stains are 
be avoided, than is necessary when the temperature is 
pmal. Furthermore, very cold water has not the same 
vent action as warmer; therefore a longer washing is 
peessary in order to ensure the entire removal of the last 
mces of the hypo. We are led to these remarks because, 
) previous years, we have had so many inquiries from 
mrespondents, professional as well as amateur, as to the 
mise of yellow stains on prints, which have been entirely 
ie to too short a time in the fixing bath for the tempera- 
we at which it was employed. 

a * * 
he Interior At the present time of the year the 
f the difficulty of getting fog-free negatives is 
j one that frequently confronts the studio 
The haziness of the atmosphere penetrates the 
ilding, and even the efficient heating of a room is not 
ways effective as a method of keeping it fogless. Nega- 
yes taken under slightly foggy conditions may be made 
give brilliant prints if a fairly strong and well-restrained 
veloper be used and development prolonged; but, as 
h negatives are slow printers, such a method of working 
hardly practicable where daylight printing processes are 
ed. The operator must, therefore, see that there are no 
her contributory causes of fog. The plates. used should 
sparticularly clean-working and of good latitude. The 
tkroom window should be renewed and carefully tested 
make sure that no fogging is occurring there. The lens 
ould be carefully examined. the glasses cleaned with a 
it piece of well-washed silk slightly moistened with 
hol, and any bright edges on the brasswork inside 
unted with dead black. The condition of the inside of 
@ camera is as likely as not helping very greatly to pro- 
ice foggy plates. Whils. grey dust settles on some of the 
Side surfaces and promotes reflection, or if the inside 
frequently dusted the surraces are rubbed more or less 
hooth and bright. All these surfaces should be carefully 
ked, some drop black mixed with negative varnish 
Wering fairly well as a dead-black paint. As a further 
ecaution a cardboard diaphragm may be cut, having, of 
ltse, a square opening large enough to avoid obstructing 
her upright or oblong pictures, and this may be fixed 
the folds of the bellows about two-thirds of the way be- 
en lens and plate and nearer the plate. Such a dia- 
} = is better covered with black velvet than painted 


* * * 


In reference to our note on the non- 
photographic fixtures which enter largely 
a number of society programmes, Mr. Gordon R. 
Mich, junior, the honorary secretary of the West London 
‘otographic Society, writes us as follows: —“I should 


ke to point out that the programme of the West London 


Photographic Society is almost entirely given up to the 
technical side of photography, and contains for the current 
session such subjects as emulsion making, home-sensitised 
paper, enlarging, ozobrome, systematised exposure, and 
photo-micrograpny. All these subjects are being given by 
our own members, and in no case do we have outside help. 
Only one meeting this year is given up to the artistic side— 
Le. the after treatment of the negative for pictorial pur- 
poses—and in this it is intended to deal with the practical 
side as much as possible.” My. Lynch misunderstands ou: 
comments if he assumes them to deprecate the discussion 
of art subjects in a photographic society. Such was not 
our intention, for we would be glad to see’a greater in- 
terest in true art subjects among photographers, and we 
can imagine no more suitable occasions for educative talks 
on art subjects than the meetings of photographic societies. 
Our protest was directed against the purely “ entertain- 
ment” lecture of travel or industry, the tendency of which, 
we believe, is to weaken a society from the photographic 
standpoint, even though members may thus be added to the 
membership roll. Numbers, however, are not a sound 
criterion of a society’s strength. 


————————_§_o————— 


CANVASSING FRAUDS. 


“T sHann never employ a canvasser again.” The remark, 
made to us by a prosperous photographer whose customers 
are chiefly of the lower middle classes, is indicative of 
the disastrous effects of the fraudulent canvasser upon 
photographic businesses of this description. And not upon 
those of this class only, but, by the indirect lowering of 
prestige, upon the whole photographic profession. We 
suppose there is scarcely a town of any importance in 
these islands where the unscrupulous methods of the 
canvasser has not made a bad name for photographers, by 
associating them with a gang of sharpers who trade upon 
the ignorance and gullibility of a large and poor section 
of the public. The magic catch-word, “something for 
nothing,” has only to be shouted, and a procession of 
ignorant persons come walking into the canvasser’s net. 
We have exposed the proceedings of these gentry so often 
that none of our readers can be unfamiliar with their 
methods; and many know of them to their cost. And 
yet neither we nor anyone else have been able to prescribe 
a formula which would protect photographers and the 
public from the insidious attacks of men who are no 
better than thieves, and only a stage or two removed from 
blackmailers. Prompt advertisement of the system on 
which the canvassing trade is done has had the satis- 
factory result of moving the gang on to places where 
photographers are less keenly on the defensive, but even 
then a good deal of damage has been done. Some time 
ago we called attention to the valuable aid which local 
newspapers can render in enlightening their public as 
to the true character of the trade. One or two papers, 
we are glad to say, have shown their public spirit by 
calling attention to the fraudulent basis of the canvasser’s 
offer of a free enlargement, and to them we must now 
add the “Perth Constitution,” which has taken up the 
cudgels in the interests of the public and of photographers 
in its district. As its articles on the subject may be of 
service at any moment to those of our readers who find 
themselves attacked by the travelling canvasser, we quote 
them from our contemporary’s issues of November 5 
and 7.:— 

“Qomplaints have reached us that Perth is at present 
being visited by photographic canvassers, whose method 
of doing business is alleged to be misleading. It is said 
that they are making calls on behalf of an unknown Art 
Photo Company, said to be contemplating starting busi- 
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ness in the city, and, purely for the purpose of advertise- 
ment, they ask for photographs for enlargement, which 
will be carried out free of charge. The offer is tempting, 
and many housewives are said to have taken advantage 
of it. The photograph secured, the canvasser, a very 
persuasive and genial individual, takes his departure 
elated at his success, and after a lapse of a week or two 
returns to inform the housewife that the photograph has 
been enlarged. The enlargement is exhibited, and the 
lady of the house is informed that she can have it for 
15s. Naturally the housewife remonstrates, and reminds 
the canvasser that the photograph was to be free of charge, 
whereupon she is informed that the price is only a charge 
for the frame, and that the enlargement is a gift. The 
other day a housewife refused to pay the sum, and 
demanded the original photograph. This was refused, and 
it was only when proceedings were threatened by the 
husband that the photograph was returned. It is alleged, 
however, that a number of people have not been so 
fortunate, and two families in the city are said to have 
lost half-a-dozen photographs between them. Now that 
attention has been called to the matter, no doubt house- 
wives will be placed on their guard.” 

“The announcement made by us on Monday regarding 
the individuals who are engaged in the city canvassing 
for photographic enlargements has caused quite a sensa- 
tion in some districts, as it appears that the individuals 
engaged in this work have made a pretty systematic 
canvass in particular districts of the city, and so far as 
obtaining original photographs for the purpose of enlarge- 
ment is concerned, they have met with considerable 
success, although they appear in some instances, at all 
events, to have found it very difficult, if not impossible, 


to get people afterwards to pay.a sum for the frame. In 
many instances those concerned have also found it equally 


impossible to obtain a return of the original photogray 
One of the reasons given by canvassers for this meth 
of doing business is ‘that they intend starting business 
Perth, that they are on the look out for suitable premis 
in a leading thoroughfare, and that they have adopted t 
plan of giving free enlargements of photographs as 
novel means of advertising. The other day a party w 
had given a photograph, and been promised the fi 
enlargement by yesterday, wrote demanding back ¢ 
original photograph, and this morning aqearinadl the follo 
ing reply :—‘ Dear Sir,—In reply to yours, our represé 
hanno will call on you some day this week and subn 
proof. Hoping this will suit you. The proof-submitti 
stage is the time when the happy housewife desirous 
bargains finds that all is not gold that glitters, and th 
she only receives the free enlargement ou condition s 
pays 14s. or 15s. for a frame.” 

This article is headed “ A Warning to Householder: 
and is given a prominent position among other ney 
Its clear exposure of the clever ruse on which ¢ 
canvassers depend for their trade should open the ey 
even of those who have not heard of Monsieur Tanquer 
and his similar amiable philanthropic designs convey 
through the post. We suggest that every photographer, 
soon as his district is arsenite by the canvassing frau 
should take ‘steps to convince his local newpapers of t 
real character of the business, and such is our confiden 
in the Press of this country, that we venture to off 
the assurance that an appeal for fair play will ney 
be made in vain. 

We commenced by quoting the resolution of a phot 
grapher never again to employ canvassing in his busine: 
We imagine that every professional photographer wl 
values his business status must inevitably and immediate 
come to the same decision. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN COLOURS BY PRISMATIC 


DISPERSION. 


Tue following article is from the current issue of the paper 


Mendel, 


In the first number of January,! 1904, of Tan British JOURNAL 
or PHoroGrapHy,” Dr. 


Julius Rheinberg explained the prin- 
ciples of a process of photography in natural colours by spectral 
prismatic dispersion. This communication, unfortunately, was 
not published in France, which explains the fact that researches 
were undertaken on a similar process, the priority of which 
is still to be claimed. 

I have had for some years the idea of using the phenomenon 
of dispersion, and of using the prism, that marvellous instru- 
ment of the analysis of colour, for a new method of photochromy. 
Having been able, last February, to complete some conclusive 
experiments, I took out on March 23 of this year a patent for 
an apparatus based on this principle. 

According to a recent number of the ‘“ Photo-Revue,” M. 
Raymond, although employing another arrangement, appears 
to have worked on the same lines. Finally, M. Gabriel 
Lippmann, to whom is due the discovery of the beautiful inter- 
ferential method, and who was ignorant of this patent and of 
Dr. Rheinberg’s article, made a communication on July 30,2 
to the Académie des Sciences on an identical process of photo- 
graphy in colours. 

There are at the present time, properly speaking, two known 


nnary, 1904, p. 
Jay a AN 17, 1906. p. 644. 


at 118, Rue d’Assas, Paris, under the title of “ La 
courtesy for the use of the 


devoted to colour photography recently founded by M. Cha 
Photographie de Couleurs.” We are indebted to M. Mendel 
illustrations.—Eps., B. J. P. 


es for obtaining photographs in colours, the interferen 
method of M. Lippmann, and the three-colour process in é 
its various applications. 

The interference method, which still remains without dou 
the most beautiful and the most scientific of all, because 
enables one to register the actual vibrations of light, presen 
unfortunately in practice so many difficulties as to dishearte 
amateurs, and especially on account of the long exposures th: 
are necessary. 

Trichromy, on the other hand, 
colours that is quite arbitrary, for it requires the use | 
selective screens of artificial tints. On the other hand, it al 
leads to long and complicated manipulations, which constitu 
a serious obstacle to its development and popularity. 

That which is particularly attractive in the process | 
prismatic dispersion, ig that one is working entirely with 
scientific analysis of colour, based on a phy: sical principle wh 
is absolutely constant ; fihere is no necessity (apart. from 
somewhat longer SraEOIRES and the use of more cumbrot 
apparatus), for any operation more difficult than that of taki 
and printing an ordinary photograph. Tt presents at the san 
time the advantage of giving absolutely pure colours, ft 
there does not enter into their composition the slightest ato 
of pigmentary dyeing, 


process: 


is based on an analysis | 


and the colouration of the image 
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only to the play of light passing through a ruled screen 
da prism, both transparent and colourless. 

No serious apparatus has yet been constructed for the 
mctice of this process, so far as we know—it is true we have 
laboratory experiences—but the principles are the same 
hatever may be the apparatus employed, and the manipula- 
m will be still simpler if suitable apparatus is at hand. 
Fyeryone knows the result of allowing a ray of white light 
‘all upon a prism and of yeceiving upon a screen the image 
mectrum) formed by the dispersion of the simple colours 
in the ray; each of the colours being diverted at 
nt angle, which is a constant for the same incidence. 
g, now, that we replace the screen E, Fig. 1, by a 
aphic plate, and that we wish to obtain a record having 
@ power to reproduce the colour of the ray which has acted 
Tf the incident ray, A B, is green, for example, it 
be deviated in passing through the prism P according to 
angle of refraction o the colour (green), and will act on 
plate at a point situated on B O. Suppose that, after 
eyeloped this plate and printed a transparency, we 
place occupied by the negative. 


tained 


exactly in the 


Fig. 1. 


Tf now we let a ray of white light fall on the prism following 
e same incidence as the ray A B, the simple colours sonnet 
this ray will be dispersed by the prism, and will form on 
P transparency a complete spectrum. But for the observer 
aed at O, this spectrum will be masked by the opacity of 
plate, except, however, at those points which, being 
pressed on the negative, will alone be transparent on the 
tive, and will allow naturally a green ray to pass; since, 
stated above, it will correspond to the deviation of the green 
lowr contained in the incident ray AB. We shall have thus 
tained the reproduction, with its exact colour of a ray 
sing from a given point by a very simple photogranhic 
Does. An image being composed of an infinite number of 
nts, it is easy to see that if the operation gives everywhere 
points of the image, we shall be able to reproduce it with 
Lits colours. 
owever, the process is more complicated in practice, and 
onfess that I was some years in finding the second element 
ich, combined with the prism, enabled me to obtain the 
Sired result, 
! could obyiously not think of photographing at once all 
E points of the image, for each point giving a spectrum that 
enlarged, the latter would be superimposed on the spectra 
the neighbouring points, and the yesult would be merely 
pence on the edges of the image. The idea occurred to 
f to photograph successively, in a kind of cinematograph 
paratus, a series of luminous slices of the image, which 
a be then dispersed by passage through the prism and 
Djected on a plate in the form of a disc, which should be 
m rotation. But the fatal vibrations which are produced 
4q cmematograph apparatus would cause a mixture of the 
. and would render any result impossible, and I gave 
eee to follow my, researches in another direction. 
ee i ad vine idea of dividing the image ito an infinite 
ines separated by opaque bands. Hach line would 


then act as an independent source of light which, photographed 
by a lens placed in front of a prism, would form a spectrum 
in the interval left by the spectrum of the neighbouring lines. 

I then obtained a screen ruled with opaque lines of 5-30 mm., 
separated by a transparent space of 1-60 mm. It was actually 
necessary to have a space as large as possible between the 
breadth of the transparent lines which should act as luminous 
sources, and that of the opaque lines on which are extended 
the spectra on the photographic plate, if one desires the colours 
to be well separated. 

On the other hand, it is not possible to increase indefinitely 
the breadth of the opaque lines without running the risk of 
absorbing too much light and consequently increasing out of 
all proportions the duration of exposure. The ratio ah 1 to 5 
appears to me to be the mean between these two considerations 
and it has given me sufficiently satisfactory results. Untor- 
tunately, such special screens as those which I required are 
necessarily difficult to make, and after having waited several 
months for. mine, and then not having had them delivered 
I thought of making some myself which, though somowhiat 
coarse, would serve in place of better ones. ie 

I do not believe that it is altogether uninteresting to mention 
here the first results at which I thus arrived, for everyone 
knowing slightly the photographic manipulations, and desirous 
of repeating the experiment, will certainly be able to obtain ; 
similar results; the only apparatus necessary being a bellows 
camera, a box of panchromatic plates, a compensating filter, 
and a prism of 12 degrees, which can be obtained of any 
optician. 


Fig. 2. 
nd glass ; V, green glass ; R, red glass; P, prism ; 
S, cliché ; L, magnifying glass. 


M, mirror; D, grou 


Here, then, is how I set to work: I obtained a mirror about 
20 by 30 cm.; I made marks at every 5 mm. on the two 
small sides, and with a ruled plate and with a jeweller’s 
screwdriver 1 mm. wide I scratched the mirror with a series 
of lines which formed the transparent spaces of the screen. 
These transparent lines, 1 mm. wide, were separated the 
one from the other by opaque lines 4 mm. wide, formed by 
the intact parts of the mirror. Obviously, I could not hope 
to form by means of the first lens the image of an object on 


reen, but I could nevertheless photograph 
e 


such a rudimentary sc 
flat and transparent objects, such as pieces of glass, by applying 
them to the mirror. I commenced with very simple experi- 
ments. I fixed the mirror, quite vertical, on a horizontal 
board, and I affixed to the ruled side two squares of glass, 
a ved one at the top, a green one at the bottom, with a white 
one in between (Fig. 2). 

I placed my prism, of about 12 degrees, with the re racting 
edge vertical and parallel to the lines of the mirror, on a 
small wooden support, which could be revolved on its axis, in 
front of the lens of an ordinary 9 by 12 cm. camera, and I 
fastened this chamber at the other end of the board, after 
having turned the prism support so that the prism was at 
its angle of minimum deviation, a condition that is essential 
to obtain sharp spectra. Finally, 1 calculated the distance 
and the focus, so that the spectra given by the transparent 
lines of my mirror were exactly side by side without overlapping 
one on the other. Naturally, -I placed the reflecting side of 
ay from the lens, with a sheet of ground glass 


the mirror aw 
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in contact with it, and I placed the board so that daylight 
passed through the lines on the mirror. I then examined, by 
means of an eyepiece, the image thus formed, before taking 
the photograph, and I found that the rays from the central 
part of the mirror, illuminated by white light, gave me perfect 
spectra, and that, on the other hand, at the top of the mirror, 
and consequently at the bottom: of the photographic image, the 


rays illuminated by red glass were deviated to the left by 
the prolongation of the reds of the complete spectra, whilst at 
the base of the mirror, that is to say, at the top of the 
image, the rays illuminated by the green light, corresponding 
to a region rather more central, were in a prolongation of 
the green of the complete spectra. 

Then I took a negative of this image, and printed a positive 
and replaced this as exactly as possible in the place which 
the negative occupied in the apparatus, removing, of course, 
the coloured glasses from the mirror. Finally, I fitted a 
magnifying glass of a diameter almost equal to the photo- 
graphic image, at the back of the apparatus, against the 
positive, so as to increase the visual angle, and on placing the 
eye at the focus of this lens, I perceived an image composed 
of three bands superposed. At the top was a green band 
formed by a series of green lines, in the middle a white band 
formed by a series of complete spectra, and at the bottom a 
red band formed by a series of red lines. The result was ea 
to foresee, for the transparent parts of the positive were 
substituted for the parts impressed on the negative, and only 
passed those rays which had undergone, through the prism, 
the same deviation, that is to say, those rays of the same 
colour. Naturally, the replacement of positive for negative 
plate ought to be perfect, for if-the image of the positive is 
not exactly substituted at the place where the image was 
formed on the negative, the colours change—the red, for 
example, becoming green, the green yellow, and so on. 

Fig. 3 is a reproduction of one of the first records obtained 
with this arrangement; only, as I used artificial light for 
taking the negative, the result was irregular illumination in 


Fig. 6. 


the upper part of the green glass, and the image is to so 
extent vignetted. 

Perceiving that I was on the right road, I aimed at phe 
graphing a more interesting subject, and cut out of paper a 
gelatine a reddish iris, a green stalk and leaf, a yellow le 
and a blue fly. I mounted these on a ground glass, and pla 
the whole against the ruled mirror, after having opera 


] 


Fig. 4. 
exactly as before. Using a panchromatic plate and a co 
pensating filter, I obtained the positive, reproduced in Fig. 
which, when placed in the apparatus, gave me actually a sat 
factory result. The displacement of the lines of the ime 
resulting from the dispersion of the different colours throu 
the prism is still easily seen in this proof. 


T, screen ; V, micrometer screen ; P, prism; S, cliché ; L, magnifying glass. 


Immediately after these experiments, I received the scre 
for which I had waited for such a long time, and which enabl 
me to follow up my experiments in a more perfect and m¢ 
conclusive fashion. 

I was not now obliged to take the photographs in a norm 
way. I had been obliged to use flat and transparent subjec 
so that I could place them directly on my. mirror, the enorme 
lines on which appeared on the positive as villainous bars whi 
gave a very bad effect. 

With a screen of 1-5 mm. I was able, on the contrary, 
combine two cameras—Fig. 5—the first intended to form on # 
screen, by means of the first lens, the image of the obj 
to be photographed, which might be anything, either opaq 
or in relief; the second intended to re-take this image 
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J by a second lens (in front or behind which is the prism), 
nd to project it on a photographic plate in a series of spectra 
ide by side. Naturally, the lines of the screen are very close 
qyether ; the angle of the prism was much reduced (2 degrees 
) minutes). Under these conditions focussing was effected by 
ans of a micrometer screw, which shifted the screen minute 
istances to the right or left. Two magnifying glasses were 
mployed, and were absolutely necessary, the one behind the 
meen to make the rays converge towards the second lens, 
he other behind the second lens to converge the rays striking 
he positive, to the observer’s eye. 

Fig. 6 is a reproduction of the best positive that I have 
et obtained with this combination. The bouquet is composed 
fa green fern eaf, a violet iris, a white convolvulus with 
meenish centre, three yellow marguerites, and two cornflowers, 
hen an orange to complete the subject. All the flowers are 
ell seen in their respective colours. The orange alone, which 
son the margin of the image, had suffered, doubtless the 
fect of optical aberration, and persistently appeared violet ! 
As this process is still in its infancy, and will doubtless 
emade the subject of criticism, it may not be out of place 
j reply to those now. 
Qne reproach is that 
) examine the positive 
is nothing more 


it is necessary to use an apparatus 
in colours; the positive, seen in the 
than an ordinary black and white 


5, The image loses sadly much of its interest through the crosslined screen used 
making the blocks, But one can still see the lines of the screen used by the 


photograph. 


one to see the sub 
ime. Recognising, 
urt 
screw for focussing. 
A more scientific 
y this process is no 
graphed, the image 
of its division into 


will 
the 
thie 


always be mat 
cer 


regards 
prism, 
lines, the angle of 


lines become nearer 
Finally 
and con 


a great 
and I s 


sequently of 


HE ORDINARY 


loxz than ordinary interest attaches to the opening of the new 
tablishment of Herr R. Diihrkoop in the largest block in the 
ing thoroughfare of Hamburg, because the rooms in which 
ler Dihrkoop has elected to carry out his photographic por- 
aiture, and which he has most handsomely decorated for this 
nich is usual 
photographers’ studios. Except that their size and furnishing 
® specially directed to the purpose of the apartments, the 
itter are ordinary rooms. ‘They are not supplied with a top- 
as a studio and they are innocent of the time-worn 
Messories which still survive in many establishments. By 
ttesy of Herr Dithrkoop we give views of iwo of these studio- 
foms, from which an idea will be obtained of the original 
are and thought expended on the decoration and fitting The 
character of the rooms may appear somewhat loud to 
inglish thinking, but the German mind tolerates a more lavish 
ae of ornament in public and domestic apartments, and the 
of a room furnished on reserved 
impress Herr Diithrkoop’s clients as poor, 
uch money it had cost to produce the effect pleasing to British 
The chief interest, however, of the new establishment 
le fact that in these rooms, deprived of the fac‘lities 
Fihe average studio, Herr Dithrkoop has settled down to 
: he portraiture which is familiar to our readers who 
It at our offices in the spring, or have s:nce seen it at 
le or other of the exhibitions in the country. In making this 
love, Herr Dithrkoop, we have no doukt, does not claim to 
; the originator of a new idea. He is a man of wide 
lterests, and probably has studied, through the Press, the 
ess of Mr. W. Crooke in Edinburgh, whose studio is 
Manged on lines which give him facilities of the kind which 
as has deemed sufficient. Mr. Ralston, in 

gow, also, has found the sufficiency of a side-light studio 


aS 


ne 


however 


hotographer who, 


Pp 


I do not consider that this criticism is- real 
formidable, considering the increasing success of the stereoscope. 

Then, having accepted the necessity of using a stereoscope 
© see an image in relief, there is much more reason to resign 
oneself to the use o 


1er complication 


consequence of its passing through the prism. 


ly 


an analogous apparatus, when it enables 


ject in relief and in colours at the same 


once for all, that there is still a little 
; as the result of the use of the micrometer 
criticism is that the photograph obtained 
an exact reproduction of the object photo- 
undergoing an alteration in consequence 
a number of lines, and a deformation in 
This criticism 


kness of the lines will render the latter quite invisible. 
the distortion resulting from the passage through the 
it diminishes in proportion to the separation of the 


installing himself in a new place, des 
in a studio which is such a wide departure from conventional 


hematically exact, but one may reply that 


ainty of further diminishing the separation and the 


As 


the prism being naturally reduced as the 
to one another. With a prism of 2 degrees 


30 minutes, this distortion is quite imperceptible. 
, a criticism based on practical grounds reproaches 
this process with the necessity of using a double apparatus, 


This is undoubtedly 


being very cumbrous. 


objection, but I do not believe it is insurmountable, 
hall perhaps return to it again. 


ANDRE CHERON. 


ROOM AS THE PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIO. 


for the most varied requirements of professional work, and 
other examples could be cited. 


Yet we doubt if there is a 
in expending large sums of money in 
ignedly elects to work 


A Studio-room in Herr R. Duhrkoop’s new establishment in Hamburg, 


| models. That Herr 


Dihrkoop’s experience has led him to take 


the step should encourage other photographers to inquire 
| whether they may not employ their own premises more advan- 
tageously. Magnesium light is used by Herr Dihrkoop exten- 
sively in his business, though we believe we are correct in 
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assuming that in his new studio he does not rely on artificial 
light even as an auxiliary in ordinary portraiture. 

The German papers, in noticing Herr Dithrkoop’s new enter- 
prise, mention the numerous awards and medals which have 
fallen to him of recent years, including the gold medal at the 
recent art exhibition at Dresden. We may also refer in this 


Nowhere in this brochure is there a word about prices—thoug! 
Herr Dithrkoop has a fixed tariff, and does not adopt th 
Gilbertian policy of making the punishment fit the crim 
according to the means of his customer. There is not a wor, 
in it about “art photographer.” Nothing, indeed, in the wa 


of personal beating the drum, but a fair amount of editoria 


’ Herr R. Diihrkoop’s new premises in Hamburg —A reception-room. 


connection to the book published by Herr Diithrkoop and issued 
to the public in Hamburg about the present time. It is a 
volume containing the announcement of the new premises and 
extracts from the Press references to his portraiture, including 
those made on the occasion of the exhibition of his photographs 
at the Brirism Journat offices. It also contains reproductions 
of about a dozen portraits, simply inserted without comment 
as “ Professor-So-and-So,” or “Geh Regierungsrat Hoffman.” 


licence in the way of granting space to others who are prepare 
and glad to perform this necessary task. In short, while Her 
Dihrkoop is acknowledged in this country as a photographe 
of a strong and refined individuality in his work, an examina 
tion of his business methods shows him to be an astute man 
having the instinct of saying the right thing in the right way 
and devoting his talents in this direction towards the necessar, 
end of drawing people towards his studio. 


PuHorocRarHs as Presents.—Messrs. Pearce and Co., of St. 
George’s Press, Brentford, write :—“‘ We have read with interest the 
article in last week’s issue, entitled “Letter to a Middle-class 
Professional.” The idea of photographs being used as presents 
is one that we have been doing a lot of business with this season, 
in the form of the enclosed booklet, which we have supplied to 
photographers in all parts of the country. Some have had it illus- 
trated with half-tones of their different lines, while others have 
incorporated a brief price list. We think that many of your 
readers will be glad to know that the advice given to them in the 
article can thus be easily followed, the only respect in which we 
feel inclined to differ from your correspondent being that of having 
to wait until next spring for an adequate reward for the outlay.” 
The booklet sent by Messrs. Pearce is a very nice example of 
effective typography and two-colour printing. 


Wirn the forthcoming December number that successful maga 
zine, “The Wwe-ld’s Work,’ which has dealt instructively wil 
photography in its pages, proposes to célebrate its fifth birthday 
and the beginning of a new volume, with all manner of nove 
features, and with a general broadening of its unique scheme. Th 
pressure of public and other work has caused Sir Henry Norman 
M.P., to relinquish the editorship, and with his departure: th 
magazine will abandon all partisan politics. Mr. Heinemann a 
publisher promises that the magazine shall devote itself quite inde 
pendently to interpreting the progress and recording the manifol 
activities of the world which works, of men and women who d 
things, of nations as well as industries in the making, with beauti 
ful petures which will mirror the time and the wide oppo! 
tunities throughout the Empire which to-day await the enterprisin 
Briton. 
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MORE LETTERS TO A MIDDLE-CLASS PROFESSIONAL. 


prints on either paper straight away, and bad prints on bromide or 
slow contact paper are very bad indeed. 

Bromide paper in particular, though capable in the right hands and 
apia with the right negative of making prints every whit equal to platino- 
tk of the studio. A little organisation and common-sense arrange- | tpye, is more likely in inexperienced hands to give harsh or badly- 
nt of batches of work frequently results in great saving of time. coloured prints. 
nshould immediately examine your method of working, see if the Gaslight paper, since it requires a longer exposure than bromide, 
us steps can oY cannot be made less steep, or eyen steps cut has been rather neglected by the professional worker, though it has 
5 altogether. Often habit and use have sanctioned arrangements | many points in its favour. 
it have been out of date since some improvement in your premises, The appearance of a good gaslight print is far softer and more full 
yease in hands, or change of process. of velvety ricn shadows than the quicker variety. The surface of 
uch can be done by rapid drying of negatives and quickness of | many of these papers closely resembles collodio-chloride matte, and 
Shing. As an instance, I will describe the procedure when an | takes far better with the public than does the ordinary bromide. 
‘or an enlargement was required that had to be begun and There is rather more latitude in exposure also. Be sure, however, 
shed same day. At ten o’clock a bromide transparency was made hat your developing formula is compounded exactly to the maker’s 
contact, developed, and fixed. Washing was conducted by sup- directions. I know several photographers who have given the slow 
fing the transparency on an old pyro bottle, immediately under a paper a bad name because they have used their ordinary bromide 
running at top pressure. Ten minutes was considered sufficient, paper formula. The quantity of bromide of potassium should not 
we the film received clean water every second in place of soaking e a matter of guesswork, but must be measured most carefully, 
hypo-tainted water. The plate was now dried on both sides with | otherwise fog or greenish prints will probably appear. 
iffless cloth and placed within a yard of a slow combustion stove. For printing on these slow papers we proceed as with daylight, 
warm air dried the film in half an hour, and we prefer the plan | arranging several frames round the illuminant together, thus making 
ylated spirits, as the latter sometimes gives a milky sediment, he question of long exposure of no consequence. The developing 
kes tears. tray is screened off from the printing light by a large piece of canary 
When dry the transparency was covered with tracing paper, and fabric. No great care need be exercised in fixing this up, but it is 
er worked upon. Also hair was put in, hair darkened, nose etter to develop by this light, since there is no need for the care 


ear J.—in my last letter, mentioning Christmas work, I had 
ace to deal with quick production. 

By quick production I do not necessarily mean the use of artificial 

ht paper: T mean rather the rapid turning out of the ordinary 


Jmouth altered, and wholesale improvements generally made upon | otherwise requisite to avoid fog. 

n (N.B.—The enlargement was for exhibition purposes, and was The one great drawback of gaslight papers has, in the past, been 
resemble closely a famous picture.) he need for very thin negatives useful for no other process. 

four enlargements on dry plates were now made from the worked- Now, however, there is a brand on the market which gives more 


beautiful soft prints equaled by none except carbon or collodio- 


: moe : 
transparency. These were treated in an exactly similar fashion 
chloride from the regulation dense carbon negative. 


he transparency, and were put on to print in platinotype at two 
lock in the afterncon. We see that we have given .we ordinary bromide paper most 
latinotype is quicker than carbon, P.O.P., or even bromide, when recognition. This, however, is only because the gaslight variety has 
le prints are wanted quickly, for the fixing and washing are been misunderstood by the profession, and not because of any un- 


t, and the print has the advantage of not deteriorating when | suitability of the rapid bromide. 

d by artificial heat. Our prints were dried for cutting out in When the printer is in the habit of using artificial light for 
minutes, mounted, and again dried by the fire, and were de- | printing year in and year out, and does not only take it up for a 
hed by the evening mail. | week or so, it is, without doubt, more suitable than the slow variety, 


is method. however, can hardly be used when a quantity of for negatives and working are naturally arranged to suit its 


iis are to be made within a day or so and artificial light papers | Pecu jarities. 
the used. At one time only bromide paper was possible; now | Great care should be exercised in the drying of prints at this 
ft gaslight or bromide has to be decided upon. If you are not | Season; slightly damp prints placed together so that the air cannot 
he habit of usine either I should advise you not to leave the | dry them will in all probability develop some defects.—Yours, 


iter until the last minute. No one can expect to make perfect | Provincrat Pro. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE LARGEST PHOTOGRAPHER. 


is made by one whose claim to be the largest photo- 
Height 6 ft. 7 in., and weight 340 lb. For the breezy 
New York contemporary, “The Photographer.” 


following confession of faith (and hope) in the photographic profession 
apher rests upon the unassailable grounds of the physical dimensions of: 
expression of the writer’s optimism we are indebted to our 


in a great deal of overtime; in fact, made such hours as my busi- 
ness required for the faithful performance of it, many mornings 
reaching my studio at 3 a.m. My time has been fully occupied 
always, with no time to grumble or complain about business, or to’ 
wish that the sun had never shone the morning I took up photo- 
graphy as a livelihood. Starting in life with scarcely a dollar, I 
owe all I am financially to Rotten Photography (as many call it), 
cept from a brother any advice which may be of benefit and no stock house ever had a dollar’s claim to my studio and no 
so draw near while we have a little hear ‘to-heart talk upon stock dealer ever settled my bill by taking less than a hundred 
cents on a dollar, and my one great ambition in life has been to 
keep my faith and credit good with all. \Ty studios have made 
money from the start, and I am making it to-day and doing all 
my own work, or greater part of it. I am located in the beautiful 
duet a photographic studio. I have always showed in small village of Lebanon, N. H., which was never considered much by 
12,000 inhabitants being my largest. T learned all branches | anyone as a field for photography—but let us see about it. 

ihe business so tar as I was able, so I have been my own operator, I opened my studio for business August 1, 1905, with two other’ 
Micher, printer, finisher, and office boy, consequently I have put | studios in the village and other in near and adjoining towns, and 


much has been said in the past five years by the fraternity | 


id about approaching the subject and making any claims to 
8, but, feeling sure that not all the craft are getting such 
ty as they should out of it, I gladly accept an invitation from 
end to talk a little on the subject. 
tographers as a rule are all kindly dispositioned and willin 


9 39 


ject which lies nearest my heart. 
ity-five years behind the gun doing business in thirteen 
tent cities and villages, working for all classes of people, has 
ally opened my eyes as to the proper methods to successfully 
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the prices of work were from 25 cents a dozen to anything that 
could be had. I put in a good line of card stock and opened at 
$4.00, $5.00; and $6.00 a dozen, according to mounts and finish. 
‘Crayon portraits (so-called) were given with trade at stores and also 
made and framed by local artists and agents canvassing from door 
to door at from $1.75 to anything they could get. What happened? 
And why do I to-day hurrah for portraiture? I am getting same 
prices as when I started. My business has increased to such an 
extent that lately I have been obliged to send a part of my re- 
touching away, and looking over my books October 1, 1906, I find i 
have made 1,000 negatives, 61 (sixty-one) 16 x 20 and 20 x 24 por- 
traits, and thirty-six (6) plain enlargements, the portraits ranging 
in price from $10 to $55 apiece, consequently I figure a nice little 
profit on fifteen months’ business. Handy thing to have, tnis 
profit. Now then, do I hear you say, “Oh, well, Lebanon, N. H., 
is an exception”? If so,I ask you why? Do not people want por- 
traits in other places as well as here? Most assuredly they do, and 
yet to-day there are hundreds of places of this size with studios who 
do not average six life portraits a year, and where the travelling 
salesmen are met with the report that business is rotten. But I 
say it is the man, not the business. 

Failure to get a dollar to-day out of photography cannot be laid 
at the door of the art but rather to the methods under which it is 
conducted. I care not what you may say in regard to your neigh- 
bour having a better light or better appointed studio. I say good 
work can be made under any light if it is intelligently understood, 
even by a common window, and I call to mind to-day a young man 
with no advantages who served an apprenticeship with me and 
then opened business in a town of not over 1,000 population and in 
a room 8 x 15, and only one room at that. Buffed his paper 
before silvering on the floor and made his work all by a side win- 
dow, yet made his first dollar and got his start in life in such 
quarters, and his stock dealer told me himself that he was as good 
as gold, and his name good for anything he wanted, and to-day he 
is a prosperous artist in New York State with a good bank account 
and doing good business—and good work, too. 

You who grumble, is it the profession or the man in the pro- 
fession? 

There are several 1easons why we fail. We talk tco much, we 
cheapen our productions in the mind of the public by trying to ent 


prices down to nothing simply to do the other fellow and get d 
ourselves. 

Strive to educate the publi as to what constitutes good wo 

have a certain amount of dignity under the light, and give peg 
to understand that you have made a life study of faces and 
they should place themselves entirely in your hands for the } 
results, and then be never satisfied with your work or think fo: 
moment you have reached the last round in the ladder. Ne 
grumble at resittings, but carry a cheerful air into the recept 
room. No matter what the conditions, make the patrons feel you’ 
perfectly willing to try again, and the results will be even an astoni 
ment to yourself. Above all things, never let a patron go ay 
dissatisfied, no matter what the sacrifice is to you. Contrive in so 
way to get the people with you. Itis the secret of success. Abe 
all things, keep in touch with late mountings and styles. Use ge 
goods, do good work, and get good prices. Risk a little someth; 
in the line of large work. No matter if they call you “the m 
who dares.” (Get up nice portraits of your patrons with their p 
mission, in sepia, colour, or pastel. Place them on exhibition, sh 
to the public that you mean business, and I guarantee if you do 
well you will have none of them left on your hands after Christme 
but all this must be done in a business way. 
Try to educate the people to know that the time of a natw 
artist is valuable, and portraits with merit in them cannot be ma 
for nothing. Appeal to their good taste and judgment, have be 
qualities of work on hand, point out the difference between 14 
good and the poor, use a little diplomacy on your part, and it ¥ 
scarcely ever fail to win them over to the best work and unlog 
the strings of their pocket-books, and one No. 1 job out of yc 
studio is worth more to you than a dozen cheap ones. But if y 
are incompetent and not adapted to handle the public and make 
success of photography, get out of it and give way to some a 
who has business methods at his fingers’ ends. Don’t for ever ri 
on the rear end of the train and grumble because you can’t p 
your bills or make a dollar at your profession, for the public ¥ 
soon see the point and have no respect for you, or your busim 
either. 

If this talk shall be the means of producing a hustle on ai 
grumbler and accomplish the mission upon which it is sent, th 
I am content. W. H. Swan 


THREE - COLOUR 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(Abstract of Lecture by Mr, A. J. Newton, at the Croydon Camera Club, on the 7th inst.) 


Tue Croydon Camera Club is fortunate in having so many friends 
and members willing and capable of giving first-class lectures and 
demonstrations. It need hardly be said that when Mr. A. J. Newton 
is conversing about three-colour work he is talking about a subject 
with which he is thoroughly acquainted in all its bearings, and, in 
addition, he has the capacity of expressing himself in terms which 
are readily understood by all. 


General Principles, 

The principles underlying “colour,” Mr. Newton said, apply 
equally when copying pictures, as in direct work. Light is purely a 
subjective phenomenon, and must therefore be considered in relation 
to the apparatus of vision. The composite nature of white light can 
be demonstrated by means of a prism, and the almost universally 
accepted theory is to consider it as composed of a series of complex 
undulations, or waves in the aether, each differing in length, “ wave 
length” being the distance from crest to crest. is is adopted as 
the basis and method for calibrating, or mapping out the spectrum. 
The unit adopted by Angstrém of wave-length is the “tenth metre,” 
equal to 1-10,000,000 millimetre. Red, for instance, has a wave 
length of 7,000 A.U.; violet 4,000; each colour having its own par- 
ticular wave length, by which it can be identified. Substances 
appeared coloured merely owing to the composite nature of white 
light, which suffers partial absorption by a coloured substance; th: 
mixed remainder is reflected back, and creates the visual impression 
of colour, 


{ 


Method of Recording Colour. 


The procedure of taking an ordinary monochromatic photogray 
may be regarded as recording “ white” by “black,” and then printi 
in minus black—yiz., white. Similarly, one can represent “red” q 
recording this colour, and printing as minus “blue and green,” vis 
“red.” Clerk-Maxwell showed that all colours could be imitate 
by a mixture of three colours, a certain red, green, and blue-viole 
and Mr. Newton pointed out that this might be independent of #l 
fact that the machinery of vision was supposed to have only thr 
sets of different colour-sensitive nerves, as it would possibly be tm 
if there were more than three sensations. 

If three plates were obtainable, one sensitive to red only, o1 
only to green, and the third to blue-violet, it would obviously 1 
an easy matter to record these three colours, one on each plate. Sut 
plates are non-exjstent, and in practice the so-called “colour-sens 
tive” plates are employed in conjunction with colour filters, whi 
trap all the colours not wanted, and allow the others to pass, am 
impress an image on the sensitive film. These three colours the 
record themselves as black deposits of silver, and may be printed ¢ 
positives. 


Additive and Subtractive Processes. 


Projecting through suitably coloured light, the three positives ¥ 
can reproduce “red” by “red light,” “green ” by “ green light,” an 
“blue ” by “ blue light,” and if they are superimposed we shall tht 
reconstitute the colours of the original. Usually the subtracti 
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method is employed. In this process, the negatives are printed in 

‘heir complementary colours, which may be tabulated as follows :— 

(a) Negative recording “red,” as white, minus red, viz., blue-green. 
(b)-Negative recording “green,” as white, minus green, viz., 

qagenta. 

(c) Negative recording “blue,” as white, minus blue, viz., yellow 

Or carrying the matter a step farther, the three colours will be 


rendered :— 
(a) Magenta + yellow = red. 


(b) Blue-green + yellow = 
(c) Magenta + blue-green = 


green. 
blue. 

Printing Inks. 

he right selection of colours for printing, Mr. Newton said, was a 
ant matter, and he showed a series of measurements of 
yarious inks, which, as a rule, fell short of theoretical requirements 
Blue-green was the worst of all, but the lecturer stated he had 
tained a blue-green superior in hue to any of the pigments 
used in ordinary photographie tri-colour printing processes, but it 
as not quite satisfactory from the printer’s point of view in the way 
worked on the machine. The magenta printing inks were also 
i fault, in not reflecting enough blue-violet, and hére the photo- 
aphic dyes were undoubtedly superior, but printing inks made 
‘om these dyes did not usually work well, and generally were fugi- 
ive. An original coloured picture was here shown, with flat-etched 
noofs reproduced with two different blue inks, which conclusively 
owed the advantage of a blue which reflected more green. The 
orrect inks usually gave flatter reproductions, and consequently in- 
| inks are universally used in business. The evening ter- 
minated with a display of slides, illustrating points in three-colour 
and orthochromatic photography, an explanation of the use of selec- 
4 filters in process work, and a hearty vote of thanks to the 
lecturer. 


———————— 


THE RENDERING OF COLOUR CONTRASTS. 


Tar following is a portion of a paper read before the London and 
Provincial Photographic Association on November 1 by Mr. C. E. 
Kenneth Mees, B.Sc. :—It is frequently remarked, sometimes as an 
objection to orthochromatic photography, that since it is not possible 
to render the effect of colour contrast into monochrome with 
accuracy, better results may frequently be obtained by avoiding any 
attempt to correct the true luminosity values. j ae 
Por example, if we have green and red patches of the same 
uuminosity value in juxtaposition, then, although neither of them 
E l appear brighter than the other, yet they will appear to be very 
liferent to the eye. But if they are photographed with a plate and 
sreen which render luminosity values correctly, then they wil 
ippear of a uniform tint, and the bright visual contrast will be 
ost. The usual way of avoiding this difficulty, for it cannot be 
said to be surmounted, is to use a screen which does not give ful 
rrection, and which, for instance, renders the green as lighter 
a the red. 

he chief objection to this course arises from the fact that, i 
plete correction is not obtained, it is very desirable to know to 
hat extent the correction is incomplete, and it is almost impossible 
® ascertain this in the manner indicated. 
A plan which may or may not be original, but to which T can find 
p reference, has been designed. If a set of three colour filters be 
a slide-past holder fitting in front of the ens, then the 
. t exposed through one, two, or three filters successively 
ae the total exposure by exposure to different portions 
5 ctrum. With a “Wratten Panchromatic” plate and 
ricolour filters, complete correction was obtained by an 
oo see een slate and 4 to the red filter. No exposure 
ae ; S required, as the green records quite enough blue. 
_ 2. 2 noted that orthochromatic rendering will not be obtained 


Y givi ashe 3 , 
oS the ratio o exposures required for three-colour photo- 
1 J, because this gives isochromatic rendering, in which all 


Ot of the he Se aee are rendered as of equal intensity, and 

Fem eae les which the distribution of luminosity in the 
Shows them to require. 

eee tte ta io for correct rendering, we can accentuate 
‘ € expense of others to any extent required. Two- 


ds to see j 
the red and 4 to the green, for instance, gives exalted 


reds and degraded greens; 4 to the red and 4 to the blue exalted 
reds and blues and very degraded greens. The whole exposure to 
the green filter gives much the effect of the ordinary green and 
yellow sensitive plate fully corrected, but renders reds as blacks. 
And in this way error can be introduced in order to facilitate 
the rendering of colour contrast with the constant knowledge as to 
the deviation from the truth and the consequent error produced. 


2 EE 
THE NORTHERN PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


Ty reference to the Northern exhibition to be held in Liverpool in 
March next, we have received the following announcement from Dr. 
C. Thurstan Holland, the chairman of the exhibition committee and 
ex-president of the Liverpool Amateur’ Photographic Association. 
Its publication, we hope, will serve to keep before our readers the 
determination of the Liverpool people to make the second Northern 
exhibition to be held in their town an advance even on their record 
of 1904 :— 

Once more it is the turn of Liverpool to hold the Northern Photo» 
graphic Exhibition, once more C. F. Inston is the honorary 
secretary, once more the splendid rooms of the Walker Art Gallery 
are available, and once more it is hoped to repeat the success of 
1904. 

It is now ancient history that, as an outcome of the first open 
photographic exhibition held by the Manchester Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society in the Atheneum in the spring of 1903, the Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Liverpool Societies joined hands to inaugurate 
the first Northern Photographic Exhibition at Liverpool in March 
of 1904. The anxieties of the work of promoting this exhibition 
are still remembered, but the great artistic and financial success 
well repaid the organisers. 

The illustrated catalogue, based on that 
exhibition of the previous year, formed the model 
shows at Leeds and Manchester. The example of the Liverpool 
Corporation in granting rooms at the Walker Art Gallery was 
followed at Leeds in 1905, when the City Art Gallery was used, 
but not, alas! at Manchester in 1906, as here the corporation 
authorities did not see their way to lend the art gallery, and the 
somewhat unsuitable Atheneum was the only other possibility. 

From the pictorial photographer’s point of view, from the artistic 
point of view, and from the point of view of the general public, all 
ions have been greatly successful, and it is not too 
that at the present time the “ Northern” exhibition 
best work of the best workers in the United Kingdom, 
and can well hold its own with even the two London annuals. 

After the splendid collection of pictorial photographs, the stand- 
ing features have been the series of lantern lectures, the large entry 
of lantern slides, and the manner of exhibiting these, the catalogues, 
and the trade exhibits. All the tried successful features of the last 
three years are to be repeated at Liverpool in the spring of 1907, 
whilst certain alterations in the line of improvement and advance 
are to be adopted. Everything points to still another great success, 
and it is the intention of the executive to leave nothing undone to 
success. Manchester is to be congratulated as the 
originator of the idea of these exhibitions, Liverpool as the organiser 
to point the road to success, Leeds as the most successful from the 
pictorial and artistic standpoint, and it now remains to Liverpool 
to set a still higher standard of excellence for the emulation of her 
friendly colleagues. 


of the Manchester open 
or the future 


three exhibi 
much to say 
attracts the 


ensure this 


a 
MR. J. T. SANDELL—AN, - APPEAL. 


The following additional contributions to the fund, which we are 
glad to see is receiving continual support, have been received by 
Mr. Thos. K. Grant, who with Mr. J. B. B. Wellington will be glad 
to acknowledge further donations :— 


Te, 1B / £2 2 0 
Rotherham Photographic § 

IWAN) geet eeaeeee ees 12 
Anonymous (Vienna) . iL a © 
Edinburgh Photographic Society (per J 213 0 
Handsworth Photographic Society (per 010 6 
Amountualteady acknowled@ed s2i-.0c..-c-csucvavsecscrerenereneee 1@2 & 6 

EOI eh «co cpeeeeeaRenBean po gdadnaadnoude ano ooobasrgocobobanssonaa £129 12 0 
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NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD ASSOCIATION. 
AnnvaL Report. 


THE annual meeting of the National Yhotographic Record Asso- 
ciation was held on Wednesday last at the Midland Hotel, St. 
Pancras. After some brief informal proceedings, Sir Benjamin 
Stone (president) took the chair. The hon. secretary, Mr. Geo. 
Scamell, then presented the following report :— 

THE Council of the National Photographic necord Association have 
the pleasure of presenting their Ninth Annual Report, and it must be 
gratifying to all interested in the subject to note the steady progress 
that has been made not only in this country, but also on the Continent, 
in photographie record work. As a natural consequence of so many 
local societies now carrying on record work in their own districts, 
and depositing the prints in local libraries or museums, our own 
Society has not received as many contributions as in former years, 
but this we cannot regret so long as records are being made and 
aeposited for public use. At the same time we must again express a 
hope that photographers will forward us duplicates for the British 
Museum Collection. 

Since our last meeting we have received 372 prints, now making 
the total of our collection at the British Museum 3,857. From the 
rresident, Sir J. Benjamin Stone, we have received 103, comprising 
a series from Hereford, including views of the Cathedral and the 
chained library in All Saints’ Church, the interesting old Treaty 
Hotse at Uxbridge where sixteen commissioners for King Charles 1. 
on January 50, 1/45, met sixteen for the nation, but the negotiations 
terminated unsatistactorily—the house had formerly been the 
residence of Sir John Bennet, Judge of the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, and afterwards was occupied by Cromwell—some of the 
old houses and Norman wall at Southampton, St. Cross Hospital 
at Winchester, and portraits of some of the brethren; Compton, 
Wynyates, Warwickshire; door of the old county gaol, Bedtord, 
which was in use when John Bunyan was confined there; from Ox- 
fordshire, Burford Priory Hcuse and Churchyard Wall, showing shot 
marks, and sundry photographs from Gloucestershire, Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire, and Carphilly Castle, South Wales; a series from 
Canterbury, including the cathedral and some of the monuments, 
and the King’s School; some interesting records of 1906 pageants 
held at Warwick and Ripon, including Warwick Castle and Ripon 
Cathedral, and a specially interesting relic of an old custom, the 
Old Ducking Stool at Fordwich in Kent. 

We are again indebted to Mr. G. Bingley for fifty-five prints, in- 
cluding the Gatehouse and Chapter House of Thornton Abbey, Lin- 
colnshire; font, etc., Burnstall Church, Yorkshire, and from the 
same county, views of Mount Grace Priory, Charters of Allerton and 
Kirkstall Abbeys of the 13th century, Byland Abbey and Gatehouse, 
Rievaulx Abbey and Refectory, and a series of Ivish antiquities, 
Muiredach’s Cross, Round Tower of Monasterboice; Cross in St. 
Kevin’s Kitchen, Glendalough, etc. 

From Mr. H. W. Fincham—church, monuments, alms houses, 
and Moor Hall at Harefield, Middlesex; the unique silver proces- 
sional cross inscribed F. P. DECLYS, 1527, now in the museum a 
St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, and a series of St. John, Swingfiel 
Kent. 

From Mr. H. T. Malby, a continuation of his most valuable series of 
studies of the people of the East End, Sunday morning in Bethna 
Green, Limehouse waifs, Bethnal Green children and Poplar gutter 
children, young hooligans and the mothers of hooligans, Poplar High 
Street, and similar subjects. 

From Mrs. Catherine Weed Ward, a continuation of the series of 
fonts, including the one in Winchester Cathedral, and examples from 
the churches of Kent, Devon, Somerset, Derby, Warwickshire, Ox- 
ford, Surrey and Yorkshire. 

As illustrating some of the sports of to-day we have a series 0 
twenty-one from Mr, Edgar Scamell of the motor trials held in the 
Isle of Man. May 30, 1905, over a course of 51’ miles, when the 
highest speed recorded was.at the rate of 88 miles per hour. The 
cirs photographed include the 90 h.p. car driven by the Hon. Charles 
Rolls, and those driven by Lee Guiness, C. Bianchi and W. Earp. 

Miss J. Niblett has contributed a set having reference to the poet 
Wordsworth, showing his garden and grave at Grasmere, and views 
of Bishop Court, Herefordshire, where he stayed in 1827, etc., and 
the cedar tree he planted during his visit. 

From the Hon, Sec, Mr. Geo. Scamell, 124 of the churches of 


? 


Essex and Kent, and some of the monuments. From Kent, the 
churches of Deal, Sandwich, and Minster, and from Essex churches 
of Fyfield, Little Baddow, Newport, Great Chesterford, Writtle, 
High Easter, Ingatestone, Barking, Laindon, Witham, Dedham, 
Runwell, ete. 

The Association, at the request of the Council of the Photographie 
Convention, exhibited a series of prints, contributed by Messrs. G, 
Bingley, E. Scamell and the hon. sec. at their meeting at South- 
ampton, and a set of lantern slides were lent by Sir J. Benjamin 
Stone and exhibited by Mr. H. Snowden Ward illustrative of record 
work. 

We have received from the executors of the late Mr. R. P. Brereton, 
1,222 negatives of churches and ecclesiastical details from the dis- 
tricts of North Hants, Rutland, and of the Church Towers of Somer- 
set. As a caution to some amateurs, it may be mentioned that 
unfortunately some of these negatives, not having been marked or 
lettered in any way, cannot be identified. 

As illustrating what can be accomplished by well-organised and 
energetic societies, your council would wish to draw attention to the 
work being done in Essex and Surrey, and it is to be hoped that other 
counties may be induced to follow their example. The Photographie 
and Pictorial Survey and Record of Essex had a successful meeting 
at Colchester on Saturday, June 24, when, after a day’s ramble round 
Whe old town, the annual meeting was held, which, it is to be 
hoped, will be the inauguratiom of a systematic survey of the town 
as well as an incentive to those able to assist in the work of our 
general survey and record. The annual meeting of the Photographie 
Survey and Record of Surrey was held at Kingston-on-Thames, under 
the Presidency of Viscount Midleton, Lord-Lieutenant of Surrey, 
who delivered an address, and an exhibition was held in the Art Gal- 
lery of the public library of a representative selection from the 2,000 
prints already in the Suryey collection. 

It is also evident that the work is attracting attention in our 
Colonies, as we have had a letter from Mr. Bladen, Librarian of the 
Public Libra sydney, New South Wales, asking for general infor- 
mation respecting record work. In it he states that he proposes to 
inaugurate in Sydney a similar collection to our own, “as accurate 
photographic representations of the beginnings of life in Australia will 
undoubtedly be of great interest years hence.”’ 

Reference must also be made to the important meeting held at 
Marseilles in October, especially as many questions were then dis- 
cussed of equal interest to the work in this country. The Congres 
International de la Documentation Photographique, under the Presi- 
dency of General Sebert, arranged the meeting, to which our Presi- 
dent was invited, and various questions in reference to record work 
were discussed, including such interesting points as to the arrange- 
ment in the libraries and method of access, the means of exchange 
and communication between the various museums and public bodies, 
indexing and the establishing of a central office as a connecting link 
for all the existing societies in order to facilitate the exchange of 
documents, and where a complete list of all record photographs could 
be kept for reference. 

Our own collection has not been of the public value it might have 
been through not being sufficiently known, and if our funds were 
in a state to allow of our printing and circulating a complete index 
of the many very interesting and unique prints now in the Britisk 
Museum, the collection would doubtless be much more appreciated, 
and for the same reason your council have been unable to carry oub 
much that they would otherwise have accomplished, and we would 
now appeal to all interested in record work for a liberal support. 


CHRISTA P.0.P. postcards are being issued by Mr. H. W. 
Green, Rotherham. The samples before us bear suitable decorative 
mottoes on the address side. 


Tue amateur photographer of Birmingham, according to a report 
in the “Chemist and Druggist,” has another thorn in his side. 
If the water authorities learn that he uses water to wash his prints 
he has to pay an extra rate. 


At the Society of Arts a paper is to be read after Christmas by 
Mr. J. Craig Annan on “Engraving and Photogravure.” Admission 
to the lecture, in accordance with the usual custom of the Society 
of Arts, may be obtained on application to a member or to the 
Secretary, Sir Henry Trueman Wood, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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A Patent for Resistant Process Blocks. 


According to the Patent Specification of W. F. Cooper, 7, Grosvenor 
Road, Watford (No. 26,716, 1905) just issued, the process consists 
n emp loying for block making a metal plate of greater hardness 
gwards the surface layer, the thickness of the hard layer or layers 
ing such that they are penetrated by the etching at the deeper 
ats of the finished block, whereby sharper undercut projections 
ie prod uced. ’ ; 
The invention further consists in employing for block making a 
metal plate having layers of various hardness decreasing from the 
miface so as to obtain a stiff and strong form of undercut on etching. 
Ablock is obtained having a surface of very hard metal capable of 
i shed so as to form very strong undercut projections, and 
ith more depth than can be obtained ‘by any method heretofore 
mown to the trade. 
Th carrying the invention into effect a truly polished surface is 
coated with plumbago in the well known manner before 
lectro-deposition. We then first deposit a layer of hard metal, such 
gnickel, then a layer of copper and nickel, the nickel being in pre- 
ominance, and then another layer of copper and nickel, the copper 
éing in predominance. We then deposit the main body of a plate 
copper, the thickness of the nickel layers being such that the 
leper parts of the relief penetrate to the pure copper layer. 

When a plate manufactured as above described is used for making 
locks, the undercuts formed by etching are of a stronger and stiffer 
h and the edges of the projections remain thicker and 
tronger than is the case with blocks heretofore manufactured. The 
umber of impressions that can be obtained from the block is much 
creased, and at the same time much more perfect impressions are 
tained. 
Also in order to obtain a fine polished surface for the process block 
le hard metal should first be deposited to the required depth, and 
n the softer metal, as if the copper or other soft metal is first 
posited, the surface of the block is liable to be rough and uneven, 
It vill be seen that the blocks having layers of different degrees 
hardness may be prepared by other methods than that above 
cribed, as, for instance, by rolling, the essential feature of the 
Yention being the use of a plate harder towards its surface than 
low the surface, the harder material being of such thickness that 
etching penetrates the harder material and reaches the softer 
terial. 


03 
co) 
a 


na 


A cansnocur of an exhibition of studies and drawings at the Man- 
ester Municipal School of Art has been produced by the Printing 
id Photographic Department of the Manchester Municipal School 
Technology, now a part of the Victoria University. The volume 
‘ specimen of block-making, printing, and binding of which Mr. 


atles W. Gamble, the head of the Department, may be con- 
natulated b 


Patent Dews. 


—— 


Process palents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
holo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between October 
and November 3 — 

MS.—No. 24,046, tmprovyements in photographic films. Theo- 
dove Birnbaum, 21, City Road, Finsbury Square, London. 
CRGROUNOS. —No. 24,065. Improved process for preparing com- 
bination photographs with any desired background and fore- 
ground. Carl Pietzner, 111, Hatton Garden, London. 
ae. 24,227. Improvements in photographic plate- 
holders and casit ss therefor. Thomas Freshwater Caldwell, 
81, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
NINGING Lensns 24,260. Swinging lenses for focal-plane 
Teflex cameras, hand-cameras and the like. Charles Henry 
a Al ron, Cardiganshire. 
WMATOGRAPHS.—No. 24,475, Improvements in 


apparatus for 


obviating the risk of fire in the operation of cinematographs. 
Hippolyte Martin, 14, Middle Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Crxemarograrus.—No, 24,480. Improvements in cinematographs. 
Ernesto Herrmann, 57, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
Leys-norpurs.—No. 24,652. Improvements in lens-holders. Hew- 
lett Scudder and Richard Karl Hohmann, 615 F. St. N.W., 
Washington, U.S.A. 
PHotocRarHs.—No. 24,667. Improvements relating to the produc- 


tion of photographs. Thomas Bolas, 7, Southampton Buildings, 
London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

SELF-ronmNG Paprr.—No. 5,276, 1906. The invention relates to an 
improvement in the preliminary treatment of photographic 
prints made on self-toning paper. The self-toning paper 
referred to is coated with emulsion, which, in addition to the 
usual silver and other salts, also contains a certain amount of 
gold salts. In the treatment of these papers it is usual to em- 
ploy a preliminary bath; that is to say, the prints are first 
of all put through a bath composed of a weak solution of sodium 
chloride or of sulphocyanide of ammonia or other suitable 
chemicals. . The invention consists in the use of solution of 
aluminium chloride in place of such other chemicals for the pre- 
liminary bath. é 

In carrying the process into effect it is preferred to take the 
aluminium chloride in the proportion of one-quarter ounce by 
weight to twelve fluid ounces of boiled or distilled water. 
The photographic prints, after being washed for ten minutes, 
are kept moving in this bath for ten minutes or thereabouts, 
are again washed, and then fixed in ordinary hypo. The photo- 
graphic prints thus treated are found to possess a very beautiful, 
rich tone, and the results are highly permanent and superior to 
those obtainable by the use of the preliminary baths hitherto 
known. 


The two claims are :— 

1. Treating prints on self-toning paper in a preliminary bath 
containing aluminium chloride. 2. A bath for the preliminary 
treatment of prints on self-toning paper composed of one- 
quarter ounce weight of aluminium chloride dissolved in twelve 
fluid ounces of water. Francis John Shepherd, of Park View, 
Beauchamp Road, East Molesey, Surrey, and John J. Griffin 
and Sons, Ltd., Kingsway, London. 

Seurrcnrs.—No. 11,224, 1906. The claim is for a squeegee the 
upper portion of which is joned to a frame the ends of whch are 
formed in such a manner that the pin by which the rubber por- 
tion is connected to the frame has an extended bearing produced 


by the ends of the frame being either coiled, folded, or ex- 
tended or by other equivalent means. ¢ 
In an ordinary squeegee, owing to the pressure on the 


maintained, we need hardly say, the $ 


of the best character heads was 
of the face, 
we must admit to being struck with the 


those o 
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squeegee when in use, the bearing in the part of the frame 
through which the pin is passed (being limited to the thick- 


ness of the metal of frame), rapidly wears a groove into the 
pin, and the head of the pin breaks away. In order to remedy 
this defect an extended bearing is provided for the pin either by 
bending round the ends of the metal frame and coiling these 
ends as shown in Figs. 1 and 2, or in other ways. John Wilkin- 
son and Alfred Wilkinson, St. Oswald Street, Rochdale Road, 
Manchester. 

Piarn-HOLpERS.—No. 23,226.—The invention consists of a paste- 
board dark-slide or plate-holder within which the film plate 
or sheet is offered for sale. This sheath is made of thin, 
opaque pasteboard or the like, and great economy of space and 
weight is hereby afforded, the cost of the package being quite 
trifling, so that after once using the same may be torn to pieces 
and thrown away without materially increasing the cost of the 
photographic support. 

The improved package may be used not only for 
also for rigid films, plates, and sup} photographic imagés 
of any description, the ready, immediately after 
exposure, to be subjected to development independently of any 
other plate and film which may happen not to have been sub- 
jected to exposure. Pietro Torrani, 4, Via Vittor Pisani, Milan, 
Italy. 


flexible, but 
ports of 


same being 


Exhibitions. 


- 
HACKNEY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
For three days last week this exhibition was on view in the 
King’s Hall of the Hackney Paths. The hall was brightly lit, lofty 
and commodious. The trade stalls in the centre were made to look 
interesting, and the walls, covered with over five hundred pictures, 
iety’s reputation for producing 
a show that is hard to beat in London, except by the R.P.S. itself 
and the Linked Ring. In addition to these legitimate attractions, 
however, the people at Hackney, offered a delirium of delights in the 
shape of string quartettes, vocal concerts, lantern shows, and finally 
an award distribution. Small wonder that t function wore 
such an air of life and pro: perity. 
The awards were positively too numerous to mention. 
five bronze plaques, for instance, savours more of the bun distribution 
at a Sunday school than of the achievement of awards of merit. Cer- 
tainly the more the awards the lower the merit. In addition to this 
wholesale disposal of bronze, there were two silver plaques, three 
certificates, and an horourable mention. Even the trade stalls came 
in for prizes. 
About half the exhibition was made up of the work of members, 
and the other was designated as “open.” We are inclined to thin 
that the section which showed most healthy individuality was the 
“Portraiture and Figure Studies” class. In this department were 
to be seen some novel subjects; and novelty of subject is a rare thing 
in these days. Mr. Hensler’s “ Shoeing the Cow” had humour as well 
as other good guali 1 three men concerned in the 
cperation, of whica one seemed to be steadying the animal’s hind 
quarters. “A Young Jessop,” by Mr. H. W. Lane, was another 
amusing thing, displaying the antics of a youthful cricketer. One 
“The Smacksman,” by Mr. H. F. Ed- 
It was vigorous and well treated with regard to the textures 
beard, and oil-skins. 
before at the two great London shows, and in reference to this fact 
curious idea that these 
particular prints did not look so well on these walls as they did on 
the New Gallery and the Pall Mall Gallery. One reason for 
his is the unmerciful crowding of pictures at Hackney. Quite one- 
hird of the exhibition might have been dispensed with to the enor- 
mous advantage of those that remained. Quantity, 


ie annual 


Twenty- 


ta 


ies. Tt showed 


monds. 


it should be re- 


membered, is the easiest thing to get, and counts for nothing ; whilst 


a dozen good things may be seriously discounted by a. dozen poorer 
things hung around them cheek by jowl. Another year we should 
ike to see each picture detached by a few inches from its neighbour. 
This wou'd entail the covering of the roughly red-ochred boards on 


which they were hung; and that would be an immense artistic 
gain. One of the things that seemed to suffer was “The Wayside 


Many exhibits we had admired ' 


At the Royal Society's ow ¥ 
thought this an exceptionally fine thing. At Hackney we might ha 
passed it as no better than the average, had we not noticed that, 
had won a plaque. Yet it was possibly the identical print. Th 
reflects upon the general character of the show more than upon tl 
mood of the critic. 

Since there were so many pla aques to spare we were surprised th 
Mr. Hensler’s ‘“ Sunshine ‘and Mist” did not win one. This is 
work that possesses the qualifications of a good landscape, besid 
those of an excellent photograph. It represents a little glade- 
copse through which the slanting sunbeams strike with fine pi 
torial effect. It has all the romance of woodland in it; its tones a 
true, and its effect convincing. There were many similar effec 
both in landscape and street scenes, as well as in architecture; b 
none was better than this. Mr, Rocfe had secured the effect nicely 
his “ Housebreakers,” which also had the new idea of men up on 
wall breaking away with their picks the bricks from beneath the 
feet. Other styles of work seemed to have a “run” upon thei 
besides this of opaque sunrays. That is probably inevitable in pi 
torial photography, where the flattering imitation of anything th 
has been successful always runs stroi More often than not, ho 
ever, such imitation has the most salutary results. For instane 
there were at this show quite a quantity of capitally presented anime 
of the out-of-the-way type that Mr. Douglas English first brought 
There were, besides, the large mammalia of the men 


Tan,” by, Mr. Wm. Rawlings. 


our notice. 


gerie, such creatures as prairie wolves, meercats, mongooses, al 
moukeys. Mr. O. G. Pike likewise has his following, though he, 


holds the field with his excellent series of such rare bit 
as kites and eagles, the secret haunt of which he alone knows. The 
magnificent and all but exterminated birds he shows perched upi 
their native rocks all unconscious of the nearness of a camera. 
“Kite” makes a fine picture by reason of the unusually decorati 
lines of its body wings, recalling the best triumphs of 
Japanese bird painters. 

The point, already mentioned, of the crowding of the f 
naturally most apparent in the architectural sections, because the 
it was aggravated by the similarity of the subjects. Wherever 0 
looked one saw pillars and arches. When these occur like sardin 
for arrangement the effect is tiring. Originality seems to run lc 
in this section. Years ago Mr, Evans delighted the wo 
with his “Sea of Steps” called it, of the Chapter House 
Wells. He has been frequently copied. There were two more vf 
sions at Hackney, and one was “plaqued.” Mr. Eyans, lowevt 
had the best right to that bronze distinction. 

Not only in animals and architecture do our Hackney friends pre 


nse 


and 


ames Wi 


camera 


as he 


tice the sincerest form of flattery. One gentleman sent a hu 
rudder. It was not an iron structure like Mr. Coburn’s, but a me 
nicturesque wooden one. 

In view of the fact that the exhibition is now closed, it would 
ally to speak very exhaustively of individual prints, and even? 
sriefest mention of our favourites would interest nobody but thi 


authors. We are therefore compelled to remain in silence abe 
many works both of members and of that section of the commun 
which have given us delight and confirmed 6 
yhotographers of Hackney. 


known as “open,” 


views as to the 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MR. H. W. BENNETT AND BY MEMB&iI 
OF THE PARIS PHOTO-CLUB AT THE R.P.S. 

Tur house exhibition at 66, Russell Square takes the form of 
gathering of prints, for the most part architectural, by Mr. H. | 
Bennett. Certainly Mr. Bennett’s name is well known, owing to I 
journalistic writings, his voluminous correspondence upon debat 
able questions in the photographic Press, and also by his lectur 
Yet we should scarcely think that the Royal Photographic Socie 
would hold this, in itself, as a reason for displaying Mr. Bennet 
work. On the walls of that stately and rebeautified house 1 
usually expect examples that show us a new outlook on phot 
graphic art; we look for demonstrations of new processes; for spe 
mens of the skill of workers whose names are new. In none 
these respects can we honestly say that the present exhibition 
indispensable. 

Mr. Bennett makes excellent records of architectural features, 
details of carving, mouldings, the and stains of time, al 
so forth. These are perfectly satisfactory as far as they go, b 


ravages 
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te t 
rial? 
ique- 
not pictorial. 


fort, as in those he uses the 


giastic 
hot too much 


and so altoget 
fire maker. 


that hush, 


flean, sharp, and 
He calls us up no 


fion seers to be 
pwn ground. 


see an exhibi 


They are in the 


es to which these exhibited 
lo is to jud 


ile extreme. 
such works, 


have never seen. 


h we see in M. 


ind soft portraits of a painter. 


M 


miremes. 


hown at th 
he Manchester 
ntil December 15. 
mturdays from 2 to 5. 


Tn a few cases, however, Mr. 


al interiors to supply a motive for a picture. 
of work wherein mathematical temperament is an incubus. 
to say, perhaps, that the very apparatus which 
narcheological records is not the very best for good pictoria 
er Mr. Bennett does not shine as an architectural pic- 
He cannot make an impression. 
to catch a ghost of the overawing spirit that falls upon and 
ossesses the impressionable being who places foot within a ca 
: hat sense of solemnity and weight and loftiness, the 
mearthly remoteness of the highest roof and the consequent feeling 
of the sround as man’s inevitable place. 
mlise the atmosphere that the warm, grey walls enclose, or its 
ng effect adown the perspectives of nave and choir. 
iteriors the distant organ and its little spots of shadow are as 
full-toned as the carved pew stall under our hand. 
dreams, no holy or hellish associations of history. 
He gives us guide-book facts and hands us a telescope. 
ennett’s knowledge and experience is not doubted for a moment; 
t-te does not press to the front in pictorial matters. 
o beat the photographers of the ‘sixties on their 


“ Artistic Lr 


lines finely disposed, and of 
is given 


The man counts for much in all 
vt ts no doubt that the slight remove from’ hardness and the 


Hservation of firmness that comes o 
Aluah!. he e Bede i f 
lable tools in the hands of artistic workers who are tired of faddy 


a 


Tn collection of photographs by Mr. C. F. Ins 


hey fitted for an exhibition claiming to be artistic and pic- 
“These works rely entirely upon their skill and careful tech- 
Whatever other interests they possess are archeo 


logical, 


Bennett has made obvious pictorial 
chequered light and shade of eccle- 
This is a field 
It is 
excels 
work, 


It appears to him im- 


hedral 


He cannot make us 


In his 


Mr 


His ambi- 


By way of contrast, the visitor who steps up to the second floor 
ion of prints obtained by means of anachromatic 
lenses, by fow members of the Photo-Club of Paris, namely, MM. 
. Demachy, C. Puyo, G. Besson, and A. Hachette. 

These gentlemen belong to that class that is always in a tur- 
hoi citement for the latest development in ways and means. 
orefront, experimenting and delving into techni- 
es of chemistry and optics, always in the eager hope of find- 
out something that will bring their beloved art one step higher. 
whose work, we may ask, is more instinct with the true artistic 


In our issue of April 13 we went into the question of the new 


results are due. What we have now 


ge of the artistic merit of their results, and we may 
my that. taken as a whole, they may be pronounced satisfactory *n 
Nevertheless, it is ve 


certain that much of the charm 


It certainly is not always the lens, 


lor the same soft-sharpness in near dark tree branches before a hazy 


Hachette’s “Berge de la Seine” is 


Demachys “Paysage normand,’ where the strength 
tone is accompanied by hard edges. 
the “ Adjustable Landscape Lens.” 
perfect pieces of charac 


Both of these, however, are 
M. Demachy’s portraits of 
erisation, and so are his rich 
“Etude du Nu,” by M. G. Besson, 


Demachy, of an entirely different 
open. light- 
oy the most exquisite grada- 


hese examples, of course, but 


f these [enses will make them 


on recently 


1e Liverpool A.P.A. is now to be seen at the rooms of 
Amateur Photographic Society, 57, Market Street. 
The exhibition is open daily from 6 to 9, on 


Deetinas of Societies. 


a 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Noy. | Name of Society. Subject. 
Te ertates | Sutton Photographie Club...... ° Fon a eroce ss Demonstrated. 
teste | Tunbridge Wells Amat, Ph. A, Hie eee tot epee ose e EE 


Aberdeen Photo, Art Club 
Luton Camera Club. 0 
Preston Camera Club ............ 


| Stafford Photo. Society ........ 


Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph, Soe.... 
Willesden Photo. Society 
Leek Photo. Soc‘ety 


Lancaster Photo. Society 


Southampton Camera Club ... 


South London Photo. Society 
Kingst’n-on-Thames & Dis. P.S. 
South Manchester Photo. Soc. 
| Manchester Amat. Ph. Soe. .. 
Worthing Camera Club ......... 


LW veerereereee Royal Photographic Society ... 
20. .serereeees | Birmingham Photo. Society ... 
20. eerereeees Glasgow Southern Ph. Assn.... 


Darlington Camera Club 
Blyth and District’ Cam. Club, 
Bristol Photographic Ciub... .. 
| Workington Photo. Society ... 


| Hackney Photo. Society .. 


Warrington Photo. Society 
Borough Polytechnic Ph. 
Croydon Camera Club............ 


Newton Heath Camera Club... 
Ealing Photo. Society... ........ 


Tunbridge Wells Amat. Ph. A. 
Redhill and Dis. Cai era Club 


. 


if 


i 


a 


Central Tech. Coll. Photo. Soc |} 


il 


( 


f 
ne 


{ 


i 


f 


{ 


‘Leading Features of Velox Manipula- 
tion.” 

Exhibition of Members’ Work. 

“What Can be Done with a Hand 
Camera.” C P. Goerz 

“Sports and Vastimes with the Goerz 


Auchutz Folding Camera.” Goerz 
Lecture. 

Print Criticisms. 

“ Telephotograph C. P. Goerz. 


Photography Prize Slides. 

“Rise and Progress of Photography.” 
Mr. Porteus. 

“Some Spanish Pictures and a Bull 
Fight.” Illustrated. Arthur Mavr- 
shall, A.R.I B.A., F.R.P.S. 

“Figure Studies.’ KE, H. R. Hills- 
worth. 

“*Enla ging Simplified."’ 

“Leading Features of Velox Manipu- 
lation.” 

“One Man Show.” C. F. Inston. 

“Enlarged Negatives on ‘Rotegraph’ 
Negative Paper.” 

“Ttaly, Past and Present.” 
Cheese 

“No thern France and Normandy.” 
Mr. G Bankart. 

“*Teto’ Gaslight Paper.” 
strated. R. Pollock. 

“Self-Toning Papers.” Demonstrated. 
J. J. Griffin & Son, | td, 

Demons'ration. Kedak, Ltd. 


Albert 


Demon- 


“How I Won my Plaque.” Members. 

“<Tabloid’ Braid Photographic 
Chemicals.” 

“Excursion Prints Judged and 


Criticised.” 
“‘Vheory and Practice ef Self-Toning 
Papers. 
First Lantern Slide Competition. 
“Practical Notes on Lenses.” 
Salt 
“What Can be Done with a Hand 
Cameia” C. P. Goerz. 


E, A 


Paper, including a Chat on Toning 


{Panel on ‘Rotograph’ Bromide 


{ 


Bromide Parer.” 
‘‘New 3.C.P. Lantern Plates.” 
monstrated. A. H. Dunning. 
Members’ Slides. 


De- 


(~The Theory of Photographic Pro, 


cesses.” C. E. Kenneth Mees, B.Sc.- 
F.C.S. 


1. ‘* Miscellaneous Continental Slides.” 
2. “Brief Description with Ex- 


Edmonton and Dis. Ph. Soc.... amples of ‘'Il'richromatic Photo- 
graphy.’” F Goldby. 

1 ’ f* After Treatment of Slides.” E. 
Se astecsi tees Woodford Photo. Society e Marriage, F.R.P.S. 
xl at § “Medieval Architecture and the 
SOIT Sheffield Photo. ;Society -|{ Camera.” W, A. Clark, 
21... ee . “Enlarging Simpl'‘fied.” 

Chorley Photo. Society.. “Theory and Practice of Self-Toning 
DBerrecrseene Richmond Camera Club ......... pene A et Messis. 
29 Hippie Plates and Ortho-Work Up- 

Ce London & Prov. Photo. Assoc. to-Date.” J. Bull. 

0 “Fans and the Fiench Revolution.” 


Blenheim Club 


Noith London Photo. Society; 


os Hull Photographic Society..... 
Baers Liverp'l Amateur Photo A-:soc 
22. L.C.C. Staff Camera Club ...... 
D2 ve! Harrogate Camera Club . 

22 .| Blackburn & Dis. Photo, Soc. 


\{ 


\ 
{ 


f 
v 


Alfred Whitman. 
“Notes on the Work of Two Leading 


Geiman Photographeis.” —E, 
Hoppe. 
‘*Retouching.” John Way. 
“The Photographic Lens.” Tllus- 
trated. C. P. Goerz. 
“Royal Photographic Society Prize 
Prints.” 
“Stereoscopic Photography.”. ©. P. 
Goeiz. 
“Theory and Practice of Self-Toning 
Papers.” : 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ . ASSOCIATION. 


A mrering of the General Committee was held at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, 66, Russell Square, W.C., on Friday, the 9th inst. 
Present: Messrs. G. P. Abrahams (Keswick), F. A. Bridge, Alfred 
Ellis, 8S. H. Fry, H. E. Hull, Martin Jacolette, P. Lankester (Tun- 


bridge Wells), A. 


Fellows Willson. Mr. Me 


Mackie, D. Prodger, E. Scamell, H. ©. Spink, and 
n Jacolette, president, in the chair, 
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Mr. A. Maickie, hon. secretary, said that, in accordance with the 
resolution of the committee at their last meeting, he had jwritten to 
the Postmaster-General with reference to the case of the photo- 
graphic postcard which had been surcharged 1d. on account of the 
film having become detached at a corner, asking that a deputation 
of the association be received to explain that photographic postcards 
were not in contravention of the regulation that nothing may be 
attached to a postcard except the penny stamp, and had received 
a reply agreeing to receive the deputation. (Since that reply the 
Post Office had issued new regulations with regard to postcards, and 
now it was allowable to affix a photograph. 

Artistic Copyright Bill.—The hon. secretary reported that he had 
had a long interview with the hon. secretary of the Antistic Copy- 
right Society with regard to the agreement between that society 
and the P.P.A. as to the provisions to be made for dealing with 
photography in the new Bill, and it had been agreed between them 
to suspend negotiations until the Bill in its present condition could 
be printed, so that the representative of the P.P.A. would be in 
a position to consider the matter in all its bearing 

The Annual General Meeting.—It was pointed out that the date 
fixed for the conyersazione of the Photographic Convention was 
that of the P.P.A. January members’ meeting and the experience 
of this January meeting when the same occurred was that many 
members preferred the festive gathering. It was therefore agreed 


that the next January meeting be held on the third, instead of the 
second Friday, and the hon. secretary promised that, in addition 
to the general notice in the P.P.A. circular of the change in date, 
a special notice of the meeting and of all future members’ meetings, 
hould be sent to each member. 

The hon. secretary referred to a notice published in the P.P.A. 
circular, of December last, asking members who had had unsatis- 
factory dealings with a certain background painter to communicate 
their experience. The attention of the manager of the Brivisn 
Journat had been directed to the methods of the individual referred 
to, and his advertisements were not accepted. He had succeeded, 
however, in getting another advertisement inserted irom a different 
address and under an initial, and a member had complained that 
he had been defrauded. The hon. secretary was instructed how to 
deal with the matter. 

A letter was read from a member suggesting that, with a view to 
combating 'the unfair competition of the cheap enlargement can- 
vassers, the association should have a circular printed, warning the 
public, and that members should be supplied with copies at a 
nominal price for distribution. The hon. secretary was directed 
to inform the member that if he supplied the draft the circular 
should be printed. 


ta 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Merrrinc held Tuesday, November 13, Mr. J. C. S. Mummery 
(vice-president) in the chair. Mr. H. W. Bennett delivered a short 
address on the collection of photographs by himself, which forms 
the present house exhibition at the Royal Photographic Society. 
He said that much of the present-day pictorial photography exhi- 
‘bited such deplorable features as imitation of prevailing vogue, 
imitation of other forms of art, and even imitation of the work of 
other photographers, in some cases of the work of those acting as 
judges. The only defensible course. however, was to record one’s 
own impressions in one’s own way without regard to any reigning 


« 
fashion and without the desire of pleasing any judge or critic.. Mr. 
Bennett described his own aims in pictorial photographs as adherence 


e) 


o the qualities which were characteristic photographs—vi 
rendering of form and texture, qualities which, he said, were not 
obtained in out-of-focus and coarse prints. He regarded the gum 
bichromate process as retrogressive, as the image produced by it 
was not that of the lens. Putting a print out of focus, he main- 
tained, destroyed atmosphere and did not suppress detail. Sup- 
pression of detail was a matter of lighting, etc., at the time of 
exposure. A good photograph should possess neither distinct sharp- 
ness nor distinct unsharpness at the normal distance. Mr. Bennett 


believed himelf justified in adopting methods of control which 
could be employed with certainty, but he discountenanced the use 


of methods such as gum, by which a number of identical prints 
could not be obtained. He thought “control” was the wrong word 
for these processes. 

In the subsequent discussion, Mr. E. T. Holding, basing his 
remarks on a portion of Mr, Bennett’s address, protested against 
the narrow limits within which Mr. Bennett would imprison the 
pictorial worker. If control was legitimate in one department it 
was legitimate in all. : 

Mr. W. Thomas despondently suggested that unlimited control 
was obtainable by substituting a piece of charcoal and a sheet of 
white paper for the photographic process. Mr. Thomas was under- 
stood to disparage pictorial photography as a means of benefiting 
the human race. 

Mr. Hector McLean demurred to Mr. Bennett’s definition of 
impressionism. Impressionism meant the artist’s temperament in 
his work, and an impressionistic photograph might have any 
character whatever. 

Rev. F. C. Lambert dwelt on the need of knowledge and the eyil 
of imitative methods, and Mr. E. Dockree spoke. 

The chairman agreed with Mr. Bennett that it was useless to try 
and please the judges. He was sorry Mr. Bennett did not favour 
gum bichromate, as he (the chairman) was sure he would work it 
very well. 

Mr. Bennett, in reply to criticisms, said that his photographs 
were advanced as expressing his own impressions of the subjects. — 


Owing to a misapprehension of information received, the report 
of the opening of the Royal Photographic Society's rooms in oul 
last issue wrongly described Lord Crawford as presiding. This 
duty was discharged by Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, a fact of which, 
owing to our inability to be present at the opening of the proceed: 
ings, we were ignorant and in regard to which we were incorrectly 
informed. 


Lonpon Puorograpuic Soctery.—At the meeting of thé 
West London Photographie Society, held in the Broadway Lecture 
Hall, Hammersmith, W., on the 9th inst., Mr. W. G. Cullen gave € 
lecture entitled “How a Dry Plate is Made.” After briefly review 
ing the process, and illustrating his remarks with test-tube experi 
ments, Mr. Cullen proceeded to make an emulsion. Taking tht 
necessary quantity of potassium bromide dissolved in gelatine, tht 
silver nitrate was added, resulting in the formation of silver bromid( 
in gelatine. It then became necessary to eliminate the potassiun 
nitrate, which is formed with the silver bromide. This is usually 
done by prolonged washing. However, to expedite matters, 1 
was accomplished by pouring the emulsion into hot alcohol, whiel 
must be of the purest kind. The emulsion having become set 
portions were handed round for inspection, after which it wa 
coated on glass. Mr. Cullen, not content with this stage only 
as soon as the plate had set, exposed it behind a negative, whicl 
resulted in an excellent transparency. 

Lonpon snp Proyinctan PHorocrapHic Assocrarron.—At thi 
meeting on Thursday, November 8, 1906, Mr. French in the chair 
Mr. W. F. Slater gave a lecture on Holland, and in the cours 
of which he eulogised the country as a hunting-ground to 
landscape, architectural, and genre photography. He strongh 
recommended that headquarters be made in such towns as. Middle 
burg, Rotterdam, or Amsterdam, and daily excursions taken int 
the surrounding country. Plates and cameras gave no trouble witl 
the Customs. Some 150 fine slides were used to illustrate the variow 
places visited, which included Flushing, Middleburg, Veere, Bergen 
op-Zoom, Dordrecht, Rotterdam, ete., each slide being fully 
described, and such was the pictorial possibilities shown that on 
wished he could have a three months’ holiday and go over at once 
An interesting evening was fully enjoyed by the members, and | 
vote of thanks, proposed by the chairman, was heartily carried. 

Tue Dublin Camera Club has just opened the winter session 
which promises to be most successful. Papers and demonstration 
on enlarging, followed up by a lecture on “High-Speed Photo 
graphy ” (this latter by a Mr. Wignall, who hails from Japan), hav 
proved very, interesting and instructive. The programme for th 
remainder of the session embraces, besides, lectures from member 
on their own photographic experiences, papers and demonstration 
relating to lantern use, carbon printing, photography in genera 
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eroscopic photography, etc., so that this young club shows 
idence of a strong vitality. The secretary is Mr. W. H. Ebbs, of 
Belvidere Avenue, Dublin. Dublin readers will be interested to 
inow that the club’s headquarters are at 1, Upper Sackville Street. 

BinuivcHam PHOTOGRAPHIC Soc —Mr. A. Pumphrey gave a 
scfure on the 6th inst. on stereoscopic photography, in which he 
viewed this branch of photography as practised by himself and 
ithers in past years, saving that in some respects the older methods 
were the better. He explained the three different methods he had 
mployed in taking the pair of stereoscopic negatives—vyiz. (1) moving 
camera between the two exposures, (2)-with a camera fitted with 
9 lenses, and (3) with two cameras separable to any required 
The advantage of the method was that 
ues could be taken the full size of the original, which, with the 
o-lens method, would be impossible owing to the distance of the 
i for binocular work. <A 


one-camera 


era being too close repeating back 
id enable the two negatives to be obtained on the one plate. 


ecturer was accustomed to secure 
length and attached to the tripod 
gp, a slot in the board allowing the instruments to be placed at 
The lecturer considered it better to mount 
han the positives. For this nurpose he examined 
e two negatives in a stereoscope, first finding which was the 
{ and which the left-hand picture. The negatives were then 
mt down until the most distant objects in each were not more 
ian 23in. or 23in. apart. The combined negative was best made of 
fe dimensions 53in. by Ssin. (postcard size), and attached to the 
fiddle of a half-plate glass plate with gummed strips of paper. 
(nyrran TECHNICAL COLLEGE PHoroGrapxic Soctrry.—On Novem- 
a7 Mr. F. Martin-Duncan, F.R.P.S., wave a lecture before the 
hove society on “Forest Life: Studies of the Haunts and Life of 
me of the Inhabitants.” The slides were very much appreciated 
those present, and especial interest was shown in some photo- 
phs of insect life and micro-photographs. 

Wortunc Camera Crun.— Mr, A. R. Sergeant, President of the 
love Camera Club, gave a most interesting lecture on “ Ancient 
on the opening night of the winter session. It was. illus- 
aed with a number of beautiful limelight views, depicting the 
mples, tombs, etc. During the course of the lecture Mr. Sargeant 
marked that on a future visit to Egypt he should provide himself 
Many more yards of magnesian wire than he took on the past 
its, as photographs of the colossal statues and other beautiful 
mvings, also the paintings (for which iso plates and screens are 


hen using two cameras the 


=a 


mtial), in the interior of the tombs, could only be obtained by 
fificial light, 
PaorocrapHic Crvs.—The annual general meeting was held in 


eclub room, Red Cress Hotel, Paternoster Square, on Wednesday, 
Pith inst., Mr. F. A. Bridge in the chair. The report of the 
mMmittee and the balance sheet were adopted. The election for 
licers and committee for the ensuing year resulted as follows :— 
tees, Messrs. F. A. Bridge and H. Snowden Ward; committee, 
sts. R. R. Beard, D. Bradford, G. E. Brown, A. Corbett, G. 
kie, H. Miller, and C. H. Skillman; hon. secretary and 
fisurer, T. W. Derrington. 

IYMOUTH PHOTOGRAPHIC Soctrry.—Fleet-Engineer R. A. Shap- 
H, R.N., who opened the lecture session of this society, took as 
§ theme travel and photography as education, though the title 
Mls subject was “In Foreign Lands.” He dwelt upon the value 
the camera in travel, illustrating his remarks by lantern slides 
M negatives made by himself in Ohio, U.S.A., Kamschatka, Korea, 
Pan, and Venice. In proposing, seconding, and supporting a vote 
thanks, those who followed said there could not be the slightest 
bt that intelligent observation with the camera could be highly 
Meational. The lecturer hadhad a bad experience with roll 
, but it was pointed owt that these were valuable for long 
mleys, as were cut films, and that, despite shortcomings, the use 
Mem lightened baggege and made for comfort. 


at the Northem Tasmanian Exhibition, which opens at Launces- 
_Jext February, supplementary prizes are offered by Messrs. 
Ker and Rouse (Melbourne). Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome, and 
2 nd other donors, including the secretary to the exhibition, Mr. 
Styant Browne, 112, Brisbane Street, Launceston. 
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CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES, 

Mr. Robert W. Paul, of 68, High Holborn, London, W.C., sends 
us his latest catalogue of animated photograph films, a volume of 
nearly 100 pages, almost everyone of which contains one or more 
reproductions in half-tone of the subjects catalogued, thus giving 
the purchaser the opportunity of obtaining a very good idea of the 
films. The list includes a number of the most up-to-date productions, 
and we shall be surpr yone interested in cinematograph 
entertainment fails ‘to find it of service. Mr. Paul will send it, post 
free. 


A crrcurar from the Metallic Compositions Company, Ltd., 333, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C., is sent to us, evidently from its 
inclusion of magnesium powders (guaranteed 99.7 to 99.8 per cent. 
of purity), of magnesium ribbon, and of photographic flash-powders. 
The company invites inquiries as to these of its specialties. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


———— 


Canvassina Frauds in Belfast.—In the Belfast County Court last 
week John Hinds was charged with having obtained sums of 
és. 6d. from Mrs. King and Mrs. Smith, of Little Brunswick 
Street, by false pretences. Mrs. King said prisoner called at her 
house, representing that he was travelling for the Irish Art Com- 
pany, asking had she any photographs she would wish enlarged. 
She gave him a photograph of her sisters, to be enlarged for 10s. 6d., 
payable by instalments. She paid him 1s. then, and weekly instal- 
ments up to ds. 6d. She called for the photograph, but he said the 
enlargement..was not finished. She never got..the photograph or 
enlargement.. The constable who arrested the prisoner stated he 
found four photographs in his possession, and at his lodgings forty- 
one photographs, and a number of billheads purporting to be issued 
by the Irish Art Company, State Chambers, 75, High Street. There 
was no such company at that address. About twenty people had 
come to him (the constable) claiming photographs given to the 
accused. Prisoner was remanded for a week, Mr. Taghan, who 
defended, protesting that the proceedings were uncalled for and 
monstrous. Prisoner had an agency for a well-known London firm, 
and the photographs in question would have been enlarged in due 
course. Bail was ‘fixed at £10. 


Harp Labour for a Canvasser.—George Seals, described as-a can- 
vasser, of Nottingham, was charged at the Shire Hall, Nottingham, 
ast week, with having obtained 3s. from Mrs. Hatfield, a similar 
sum from Mrs. Dring, and 2s. 6d. from Mehalah Braybrook, all of 
Carlton, during October. The alleged fraud consisted of the col- 
ection of instalments on photographic orders that he had obtained 
as a canvasser for a Nottingham photographer, but the defendant 
denied having collected the money with any fraudulent intent, but 
as a conyenience for the customers. The .Chairman remarked 
hat Seals had a bad record, as he had twice served terms of im- 
prisonment amongst other things, and he would have to go to gaol 
‘or two months with hard labour. 


A Smatx Failure—In Dundee Sheriff Court, on November 8, 
before Sheriff Campbell Smith, a petition for cessio was brought 
against Messrs. Elder Bros., art photographers, Broughty Ferry; 
by Messrs. John Dawson and Son, wholesale stationers, Kirkcaldy. 
The bankrupts began business in July, 1904, and did not feel them- 
selves pressed until the spring of this year. They attributed their 
ailure to dull trade during the winter. The assets amounted to 
£53, preferable claims totalled £31 3s. 1d., while the liabilities 
were stated at £205 Is. dd., giving a dividend of 2s. 1d. per £1, 
subject to expenses. Sheriff Campbell Smith granted the petition, 
and appointed Mr. W. L. Clark trustee. 


Puotocrarus in the “Bondman.”—Mr. Justice Neville, in the 
Chancery Division last week, gave leave to the Dover Street’ Studios 
and Art, Ltd., to serve notice of motion for to-morrow week for an 
injunction against Mr. Hall Caine, the Associated Newspapers, 
Ltd., and Ballantyne and Co., Ltd. Counsel for the plaintiffs stated 
that his clients were the registered proprietors of eertain photo- 
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graphs which had been reproduced and put in a book called “The i 


Bondman.” 


A Likeness Case.—An enlarged photograph was the subject of 
proceedings at Limerick Petty Sessions last week by Miss Margaret 
Carey, who summoned the “L. and I. Portrait Company” to 
recover 14s. which she had paid by instalments for the enlargement 
of her photo. “The picture,’ she said, “but for the blouse, might 
be anyone” (laughter). “I think,” said Mr. Hickson, R.M., “the 
picture is very like the photograph. Look at the lock of hair.” 
“My eyes and hair are all wrong,” replied Miss Carey (laughter). 
“These are the colours she gave us,” said the defendant, and the 
Bench ruled a dismiss. 


Dews and Dotes. 


THE Convention Social.—This enjoyable function, which was so 
successful on the last occasion, has been fixed for Friday, 
January 11, at the galleries of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London. 

Roya Institution.—A Christmas course of lectures, adapted to 4 
juvenile auditory, will be delivered at the Royal Institution by 
Mr. W. Duddell, on “Signalling to a Distance; from Primitive 
Man to Radio-telegraphy.” (Experimentally illustrated.) The 
dates of the lectures are December 27, 29, 1906, January 1, 3, 5. 
and 8, 1907, at three o‘clock. 


CinemAroGRAPH Accident.—A piece of hot carbon dropped into a 
basket of biograph films in a theatre in Evansville (Indiana). The 
films instantly flamed up, causing a wild panic. 


Loxpon and Provincial Photographic Association.—On Thurs- 
day, November 22, visitors will be heartily welcomed at the White 
Swan, Tudor Street, E.C., when Mr. A. J. Bull will lecture upon 
“Bathed Plates and Ortho’ Work up to Date.” 


Pinaryre Demonstrations.—Messrs. Fuerst advise us that they 
are a1ranging to give a limited number of demonstrations of the 
“Pinatype”’ process of colour photography before photographic 
societies in and around London, and will be pleased to hear from 
any secretariés who may desire their demonstrator to visit their 
society, with particulars as to open dates. 


Tue Ilford Urban Council has refused permission for its seal to 
be photographed for reproduction on picture postcards. 


Tur funeral of the late Mr. William Hill (of the firm of Messrs. 
Hill and Son, photographers, Standishgate) took place last week 
at the Wigan cemetery. 


Tue Cinematograph on Steamships.—A fresh method of enter- 
taining passengers on a long voyage is to be tried by an Italian 
steamship company. British shipowners have been approached 
time after time to install bioscope, but they have turned a deaf 
ear to every project, and it has been left to a foreign company 
to‘ initiate a new moyement and to popularise its route by nightly 
entertainments with the aid of the cinematograph. 


A sronzp medal was awarded to the Beck Celverex shutter at the 
Hackney Exhibition. Messrs. Beck’s stall was of a novel and attrac- 
tive character, a cleck tower which surmounted the edifice serving 
to give prominence to the new shutter. A bronze medal was also 
conferred upon Messrs.” Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., for their 
exhibit of “Tabloid” photographic chemical. 


A stver salver has been presented to Mr. Lang Sims, the 
treasurer of the P.P.A., “in recognition of his valuable services as 
secretary of the Conservative Party on the Lambeth Borough 
Council.” 


Srozen Lenses.—The following lenses have been stolen from a 
messenger going to the premises of Mr. C. P. Goerz, of 1-6, Holborn 
Circus, E.C., and a reward for their return is offered by the firm 
from whom they were stolen:—1 Goerz Telephoto Attachment, TIB, 
48, m/m 156765; 1 Goerz Double Anastigmat IB/o, 111273; 1 Goerz 
Pantar Combination, No. 11, 14in., 183825, 113in. 183497. Any 
gentleman coming across or being offered any of these lenses will 


oblige by immediately communicating with Mr. C. P. Goerz. 


Correspondence. 


——— 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the pap 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names w 
addresses of the writers are given. 


*.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions express 
by our correspondents. 


ARC LIGHT IN THE STUDIO. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In your issue of October 26 I notice you were go 
enowzh to refer to the demonstration held here before the Lighti 
Committee of Middlesbro’. 

As some particulans may be of interest to your numerous st 
scribers I should be very pleased to place them at your dispos 
The light I have installed here is, in some respects, differen 
constructed from what is generally used, and its cheapness a 
portability would give it many advantages. 

I use four open arc lamps in series, suspended on an iron fran 
work, running on large metal castors, constructed so us to be tak 
readily asunder. Each light has a suitable reflector behind t 
anc, arranged at an angle so as to project the rays downward up 
the sitter. In the front of the light there is a transmitting sere 
of thin gauze, which softens and diffuses the direct rays. 

This arrangement has many advantages. The light genera 
used is from a lamp, horizontally placed in a reflector, which caw 
considerable loss of light, from the fact of the light being reflected 

My light is perfectly noiseless, as the lamps are perpendicular a 
automatic, and a considerably greater power of light is obtair 
by the use of the arc in this way. The cost of a similar installati 
covering all expenses ought not to exceed £15. 

Should any further information be of interest I shall be pleas 
to place it at your disposal. Regarding the merits of the light, 
shall leave this ito your judgment. I forward a few prints of t 
first photographs taken with it.—Yours truly, 

R. EH, FarrcLover, 


93, Linthorpe Road, Middlesbro’. 
November 12, 1906. 

[The four photographs (retouched) sent by our correspondent | 
very harmonious prints, evidently from fully exposed negatives. 
would be interesting if our correspondent gave the actual 
plate, stop, and exposures.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


o 


DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Reading in the current mumber the article 
Dr. Neuhauss and your remarks, I am led to mention some fa 
bearing on the principle there laid down. Some dozen years a 
passing a period of three years in Switzerland, near Lausanne, bef 
going again to Germany, I had got out my photographic apparat 
again, and was making trials of new plates and papers which 
found on the market, as well as of different photographic process 
Among others, while in England during the Christmas holidays 
had procured a certain number of the Christmas illustrated perio 
cals, that I might gain experience in photographing engravin 
Thad also gone to Messrs. Marion and arranged with them to p 
pare a dozen of their medium plate 12 x 74 for a Geo. Hare came 
specially made for me, and to send them with others which at tl 
time were supplied to an agent in Lausanne. While waiting 
hese I had fixed uprights at the end of a broad board—my drawi 
board—to which to fasten the engravings with drawing pins, a 
placed my camera on the board, so that I could fix it at differ 
distances, and focus the print to the right size. In this w 
bringing it up to a window open to the sky, I could most eas 
expose and learn for such kind of plate the time necessary ul 
the larger plates came. I obtained from the agent here a half-pl 
packet of Marion, with the same vignette. 


ROCKING. 


Believing them to 
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Jow plates, such as I had ordered, I exposed accordingly, and found 
ie plate on developing, altogether beyond control, and in my 
urther exposures treated them rightly as rapid plates. When the 
iQ x Thin. plates came, I believed they would be the same, and 
xposed the first of them accordingly, on a fine engraving of St. 
u's Schools, London. When I came to develop, it seemed like a 
e that had not been exposed, and if I had forced it I should 
aye had a hard, worthless negative; but I had formerly read 
a ny things in the Journal, in different numbers of the Armanac, 
nd elsewhere, and recollecting the theory of the weak developer, 
diluted it, covered up the developing dish, and jwhen I came back, 
ter several hour's, found the negative beautifully developed, entirely 
amonious and satisfactory. The theory given in what I had 
dion the subject was a little different to that. mentioned in the 
icle, but in substance amounts, I think, to the same thing. It 
said that the developing fluid, standing immediately over the 
jore fully exposed parts gradually exhausted its developing power 
these, while that over the less exposed parts continued its work 
ireducing the under-exposed parts. The glycin, I suppose, renders 
he fluid less mobile and so favours this action.—I am, dear Sirs, 
ithfully yours, W. WasHam. 
Villa Cornelia, Chemin de Villard, Lausanne. 

November 12, 1906. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—The article in last week’s Journal reminds me that 
have practised this method for some years, and with the glycin 
veloper recommended by Herr Walter. Nothing can be more 
tisfactory. I dilute the usual stock developer ten times, and 
evelopment is complete in from a quarter to half an hour, according 
) circumstances. There is absolutely no mottling, as with the 
m developer when worked still. Now it is well known that the 
m developer shrinks the film and renders it less penetrable; on 
other hand, the strongly alkaline glycin developer penetrates 
ithease. It would appear therefore that any developer, generally 
lar to glycin and similarly used, should work more or less 
Vantageously, and this, whether the dish be rigorously level or 
. Atany rate, I have never taken any special precautions to keep 
plate properly horizontal. Still, development with the glycin 
eloper enables one to arrest development more exactly to- one’s 
than is the case with the usual method. 


Epuunp J. Mitts. 
» Iwyford Avenue, West Acton, W. 
November 10, 1906. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES AND THE PRESERVATION 
OF HISTORIC BUILDINGS. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—May I draw your attention to the marked paragraph 
Selby Abbey, on enclosed circular, and suggest that other photo- 
phic societies might be invited to do likewise. 
shotographers are greatly indebted to the authorities of the 
lous cathedrals, abbeys, and churches throughout the country for 
Ptivileges afforded to them in connection with the photographing 
hese buil dings. 
amy members of societies would, no doubt, be willing to con- 
te a small amount to a society fund, which they might consider 
trifling to send direct.—Yours faithfully, 
JamEs W. WRIGHT, 
Honorary Secretary. 

efield Photographic Society. 
he paragraph runs as follows :— 
Selby Abbey Fire.—The council have decided to open a subscrip- 
list, in the name of the society, towards the restoration fund. 
eens of any amount may be forwarded to the honorary 

ry.” 
®commend the public spirit of the Sheffield Society, and hope 
3 the conerete expression of it in a list of donations.—Eps. 


| D. Ross, Norman Place, Leslie, Fife. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


ed 


*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Eprtors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” ‘Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake te answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
‘affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HBNRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


F. Foot, 8, Pitt Street, Jersey. 


s Photograph entitled, ““ Ye. Olde Jersey Milk 
an.” 


x Photograph of Inchdairnie House Leslie, 

ife. 

A. Waiker, 86, Queen Street, Maidenhead, Berks. Photograph of the Interior of 
igh Wycombe Lown Hall. 

W. Elliott, 98, Bordesley Green Road, Birmingham. Photograph of an Oil 
Painting by W. Etty, Representing a Nymph Keclinina. 

H, Shirvington, 10, Church Road, Cadoxton, Barry. Photograph of Whitmore 
Buy, Burry Island. 

C, C. Bedford, Carr street, Ipswich. Photograph of the New Hall and: Offices, 
Hast suffolk County Buildings, St. Helen's Street, Lpswich. 

W. Baldry, 69, Fores; Road, Nottingham. Photograph of a Drawing of Notting- 
ham Forest about Siaty Years Ago, f 


Book on Artiricra Ligut.—I want to take portraits at night by 
artificial light, and would be very much obliged if you could 
give me any information about it. Is there any book published 
on the subject? If so, where could I get one? I have looked 
through the list of books in your Armanac, but I do not see 
any there.—A. H. Sryxus. 

There is no book other than “ Magnesium Light Photography,” 
by F. J. Mortimer, published by Dawbarn and Ward at 1s. 

W. Wasuam (Lausanne).—We can only suggest that you now apply 
to Messrs. Guitermann, 35 and 36, Aldermanbury, H.C. They 
are wholesale dealers in celluloid, but they might, as a matter 
of courtesy, supply you with the precise weight of the material 
which you require. 

Formuns.—Can you give me a good formule for (1) reducing hard 
negatives so as to bring to proper printing density without 

making the shadows too thin—that is to say, which will affect 

the high lights more strongly? (2) Ditto for intensifying hard, 
thin negatives, to intensify the whole image, and not only the 
high lights, as mercury does? (3) Can amidol be used in re- 

developing aiiter reduction by Eder’s method?—G. E. 


(1) Ammonium persulphate, 10 to 20 grs. per oz. (2) The 
uranium intensifier, or Wellington’s silver intensifier. (3) Yes. 
Enquirer.—See the paragraph on “Stage Photography,’ on page 


899, of last week’s issue. 
Visror.—The article on September 9, 1904, was by F. Grenfell 
Baker. 
FrasHiigur.—Will you please give me your advice as regards the 
following, and oblige? (1) What lens should I use to take a 
flashlight dinner party, in a room about 20it. long, people to 
ye sitting at table? (2) Would three or four flash candles, to 
burn two or three seconds, be better than a flash of powder ?— 
Ba As 
(1) If you can get sufficiently far back to include all the 
party, an R.R. lens will be about the best to employ. If not, you 
will have to use a wide angle lens, which will be slower in 
action. (2) Hither will do, but by using the flash, there would 
9¢ less chance of movement of the figures than there would be 
with a light burning for some seconds. 
FrasHaxe.—A good deal depends on the surroundings, i.e., on the 
amount of reflected light, but we should think the light you 
suggest would suffice. But the best advice we can offer you is 
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My that you make a trial exposure under as nearly the same condi- due to dirty fingers, as the corrugations of the skin are clea 
f tions as you can. ; to be seen. Some of the round spots with light centres are 4 
| Ruroucurxe Lanpscare Puorocrapas.—Could you kindly, through to splashes of something, or metal particles coming in cont 
| the ‘‘ Journal,” indicate to me any little work giving concise in- with the print after fixation. The chief .fault with y¢ 
| structions for the retouching of landscape photographs? I have “autumn” picture is, of course, the obvious posing of t 
\\h an excellent one in German for portraits and groups, but my figures, and the distorted perspective for the men at the sti 

work is almost entirely with landscapes.—W. W. | are pigmies, compared to the boy, and the front horse is 

4 We know only “Retouching,” by Arthur Whiting (Dawbarn mammoth compared to the plough horse. The distance is ratl 
ut and Ward, Ltd., 1s.), which deals with the treatment of landscape too heavy and distinct, due, we should imagine, to too smal 
ih negatives. stop. We are afraid it would stand little chance in an ex 
J. Harrts and Others.-—In our next. bition. 

Hi. Atvurintum Suurrers.—lI have a half-plate hand camera, the shutters Arr Emporrem (Vancouver, B.C.).—The view publishing busin 
\ in the dark slide of same being made of aluminium, and I find nere has been practically supplanted by the postcard trade, a 
| that if I leave plates in these slides a day or two they are invari- he most useful outlets for your photographs are the large po 
i ably fogged. Can you tell me a way I can black the shutters, or card (publishers, such as Raphael Tuck and Co., Raphael Hou 
| otherwise avoid this fog?—~Corn Moorfields, E.C.; or the Photochrom Company, Hosier La 
iA This subject has been dealt with recently in several of the | H.C. “The Picture Postcard,” published by the Postcard Pi 

German papers, and the conclusion come to is that if the | ishing Company, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, E.C., is { 
| aluminium is varnished there is no action. The formula for | only journal, and will give you an insight into the trade. 
yl blackening aluminium will be gouge on’ p- oe of phe ANGI Fren-porrrarr Fravps.—Tanquerey’s circulars have appeared 
| for 1906; but we should think it would be preterable to give | his district, and I have been asked by many if his offer 
\I them two or three coats of a hard varnish, such as celluloid, if genuine. Unfortunately, many have already sent him mon 
‘y it is considered desirable to use a black varnish, then some To prevent others doing likewise I should like to have so 
asphalt and lampblack, or the latter alone, might be added to 


copies of the “Judy” skit on free-portrait swindles whi 
appeared in the B.J.P. of September 7. I shall be very thank 
if you will kindly let me know where I can get those reprii 
to buy, and the price.—W.S. 

The reprints were issued by the Professional Photographe 
Association, 89, Albany Street, London, N.W. If you are 
member you can obtain them from the Secretary, to whi 


| 

i 

he yarnish. 

i Toninc Bromrpes, Erc.—(1) Will you kindly tell me what varnish 
| 

{ 


is used for coating toned bromides to prevent fading? (2) I 
shall be glad if you can give me any information regarding the 
permanency of toned bromide and gaslight prints, using the 
" icllowing processes (Dr. E. Sedilaczek’s): “The Iron Process,” 
page 625, B.J.P., 1906; “The Copper Process,” page 64, you had better apply for further information. 
B.J.P., 1906; “The Ferricyanide Process,” page 646, B.J.P., TinaCGKON wp Rime 
1906. (3) I am extremely obliged for the answers to my former 
\ queries, and should like to mention, with reference to the 
ammonium persulphate query, that I used a 2 per cent. solution 
of the salt, at least three days old, on well-washed plates and 
Wn films. Reduction proceeded normally on former, but hardly at being closed. My question is this: I started on a Saturd 
| all on latter.—Grorr. hha ’ morning, which would mean my week ending on Friday nig 
(1) An ordinary celluloid varnish is probably the most Seu? Am I bound to accept this notice, as, in my opinion, I shot 
factory, as this doeg not confer any gloss on the prints. The have received it on Friday? I found it was pos ed at 12.15 p. 
|) usual strength is 5 grains of celluloid in an ounce of amyl in London on Saturday, and I received it at 4.15 the same di 


‘.—I am engaged by a photographer as 
weekly employee, having to work seven days a week. WI 
taking the situation I was promised work for the winter, a 
consequently gave up an idea of going abroad. On Saturé 
evening I received ia week’s notice, saying that the place ¥ 


10 acetate. (2) Whilst the tones obtained by all these processes I should be greatly obliged for information in reference 
i 1} cannot be considered as absolutely permanent, there is no doubt this.— EL. ; - 
\t that, with proper treatment, the prints will stand for a long It is usually understood that the working week begins 
| time. The copper tones are more stable than those of iron, Monday morning and terminates on Saturday night, and 
| but the latter can be improved by treating the prints after presume you were paid on Saturdays. Therefore you receiy 
toning to a 2 per cent. solution of hypo. Probably the ferro- a full week’s notice, which is all that is required. “It seems 
cyanide process on p. 646 would give the most ipenmanent us that you should have been paid for the day’s work the fi 
: results. We may add the caution that when Dr. Sedlaczek Saturday you were there. A mere yerbal promise that y 
Wi advises the use of hydrochloric acid great care must be used not should haye work through the winter is of no value. An agr 
| to exceed the quantity stated, otherwise trouble is sure to be met ment to that effect should have been made in writing. It is 
me with, and with some of the formule if the acid be increased pity that assistants, when making engagements, with promi 
int the tones stated cannot be obtained. (3) We have never met of winter employment, do not have a written engagement 
ell with a case in which persulphate would not reduce a film, and that effect, with a sixpenny stamp affixed. Verbal promises ¢ 
i can only imagine that some hardening agent was used as a of no value. 
‘| developer, or subsequently. It would probably be worth while 
| 3 = enna 
Ml trying sanzol on the films. **eN i Be od, 
lih Forrren Inrrtverment.—A number of my photographs, taken | 4, fy» Monee ae ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and copy are received subj 
i ; : Saree ake ga ihe ae le approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insert 
taken in a Portuguese colony, are being copied, and reprints absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
done from them at a cheap rate in Italy. Can you tell me, | the teat portion of the paper. : ue 
through your paper, whether I can do anything ito stop this, a 
as there is no protecting copywright law in Portugal? Can I Cl 4 itt | Si, | 43} 
stop it in Italy, and if so; how?—Anero. ( ue aul 15 1 Io wa of # rotoguaply 
The infringement being in Italy, and that country subscribing The Oldest Photographic urna in the ree 
to the Berne Conyention, you have the right to take action. 35 4 
ae re ee infidnpationt. We aan eoutoucat a ESTABLISHED 1854, PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 
{ matter in a solicitor’s hands. The law of foreign copyright | TERMS OF SU BSCRIPTION Post Fre 
i is dealt with to some extent in the 1906 Aumanac, p. 680. (UNITED Kixapom AND THE CHANNEL 1 . 
| i L. E.—(1) You give us absol:tely no idea of the method of working, Onenvenn 10s. 10d : Ree ees): 
1. ae so that we can only male a guess in the dark. The small black acter ie 5 ‘ Half Year ... ... 6s. 6d 
i | specks are due, we thin o metallic or chemical particles which Quarter Year ... ... Qs. 9d. 
He haye settled on the prin! nrior to toning; these can be prevented Places Abroad (One VICED) con on 16S, OKI, 
vial by immersing the prin before washing in a 10 per cent. solu- It may also be obtained from all Booksellers, Photographic Dealers, 
{it tion of salt. The dar wn stains on the boys’ portraits are and Railway Bookstalls. 
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SUMMARY. 


tographic Record and Survey. We publish a paper by Mr. 
@ Harrison read before the British Association in which the 
l of photo-survey work is insisted upon and the organisation 
iled. The Marseilles Conference of Photographic. Record has 
aken place, and, as reported in our last issue, the spread of 
ty work in other countries was mentioned by Sir Benjamin 
ie at the meeting of the National Photographic Record Asso- 
in last week. We draw attention to the desirability of a 
fal directing body to undertake the work of classification of the 
Ids. (P. 923.) 


he iree-portrait canvassers who have been busy recently in Perth 
in Romsey, Hants, have had a warm time owing to the exposure 
heir methods in the Press and the personal opposition of the 
i photographers. We give a lengthy report proving over and 
again the fraudulent nature of the business. (P. 932.) 


 Traill-Taylor Lecture. We give the text of Mr. E. Walter 
der’s very interesting lecture delivered at the New Gallery on 
a 926. Photography in the Work of Greenwich Observa- 


le frequent applicants for advice on so-called “Rembrandt” 
ing are advised to refer to the article on Page 830. 


@ precautions which should be observed in taking out a policy 
€msurance are the subject of an editorial on Page 922. 


country professional reader records his satisfaction with the 
istmas trade brought in on his adopting a suggestion in the 
H JouRNaL. (P. 938.) 


(ase in which a pugilist claimed damages for libel by cine- 
graph films has been dismissed. (P. 938.) 


hnical classes at photographic exhibitions. The Southsea 
fy deserves commendation for its endeavour to foster the techni- 
ide of photography. (P. 933.) 


» Antoine Lumiére, of Lyons, has been made an officer of the 
a of Honour, in acknowledgment of his firm’s contributions 
Our photography. (P. 937.) 
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Price Tworence. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


geohnleal. For some years now the wave of pictorial 
asses a Se Sine zs 
Exhibitions. photography has been sweeping over the 


country, and has, certainly at provincial 
exhibitions, entirely swamped the technical side. It is, 
therefore, with a good deal of pleasure that we note that an 
attempt was made by the Southsea Photographic Society, at 
their exhibition held this week, to encouragé technical and 
scientific work by a special class both for prints and lantern 
slides. Whilst the response was hardly so satisfactory as 
regards numbers as one would wish, we think that the com- 
mittee of the above society should be thoroughly satisfied, 
not only for having had the courage to recognise this side 
of photography, but also because they have set a good 
example to others. Looking at it from a sordid point 
of view, a technical and scientific class means the pocket- 
ing of entry fees which would not otherwise be obtained. 
From the point of view of the outside visitor, the visitor 
who does not use a camera, one can well understand that 
such technical exhibits as bird and animal studies may ap- 
peal far more than the finest nocturne buried in the gloom 
of gum, for the simple reason that the latter is utterly 
beyond his powers of understanding. 
* * * 

Is Good The plea, sometimes advanced, that 
Technical good technical work is easy will not hold 
Work Easy? water. It may be possible, under the 
present conditions, when everything is made for him, for 
he mere beginner to turn out a print showing good tech- 
nique as regards mere printing and mounting, but it is 
entirely a different thing when it comes to the specialisa- 
ion of photography in certain directions, whether it be 
bird, animal, or fish life, or even what is always considered 
a very easy subject, the proper rendering of flowers and 
fruit. The photographer who uses his tools merely for 
he production of good technical work, or even for mere 
records of places he visits, without any hope of attaining 
o the pictorial heights of the leading workers, has a vast 
field open to him, in which his technical skill will not only 
ead to satisfaction to himself, but give immense pleasure 
0 those who like to see something which they can under- 
stand without a long explanatory title, even though this be 
three or four lines of poetry. It is not necessary to follow 
the bird photographer into swamps or down almost in- 
accessible cliffs, but there are around us innumerable sub- 
jects that can be made, if specialised, interesting, and almost 
every one of these special branches calls for skill of an 
order above that of the average commercial photographer. 
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The Pyro-soda We have received from a correspondent 
Developer. three negatives, developed with the three 
formule, A, B, and C, which we gave on page 863. All 
these negatives were exposed for the same time, and 
developed for the same time, and the three are very much 
alike, with the exception that the one developed with 
formula B shows that the bromide has had a slight effect. 
This experiment is valuable, but we are afraid our corre- 
spondent has mistaken the points at issue. There is no 
reason known to us for expecting that these developers 
corresponding to our table would show any marked differ- 
ences if made up in the same way. The differences occur 
when the mixing of the solutions is varied. In the formule 
represented by A and C the metabisulphite and sulphite 
are both kept in the pyro stock solution, the carbonate 
being dissolved alone in a second bottle. In B the meta- 
bisulphite is with the pyro, and the whole of the sulphite 
is contained in the same bottle as the carbonate. These are 
the essential differences. The result is that while A and B 
keep better than B and give auite stainless negatives, even 
when months old, yet they are both very much slower. In 
the table, both are diluted, B being full strength. To make 
A work with something like the same rapidity as B the solu- | 
tion must be concentrated until it contains at least 4 grains 
of pyro to the ounce. Mr. Herbert, in his formula, uses 
4.4 grains. Our correspondent does not state the tempera- 
ture of the developers, but simply explains that he devel- 
oped for nine minutes. His negatives differ so little that it 
is evident the method of mixing has either increased the 
speed of A and C or reduced that of B. Possibly both 
effects were produced, for the negatives are all of fair 
density, and if the temperature was anything like normal 
nine minutes is rather a long time for B, and much too 
short a time for our formula when diluted down to the 
strength of A. The experiment is very interesting, and ap- 
pears to offer a possible clue to the varied behaviour of 
the stock solutions used in our formula and in Mr. Ben- 
nett’s. If our correspondent can supplement his informa- 
tion by giving the temperature at which he developed, and 
will also state the precise manvier in which he mixed 
formule A and B, we shall be greatly obliged. The details 
of mixing cannot be too precise, for much may depend on 
the manner and order in which the ingredients were dis- 
solved. 
* * * 

The New English Art Club is not living 
and the up to its reputation. Its mad, irreverent, 
BMT revolutionary spirits are on the wane, 
and the show begins to be disappointingly good and sane 


The N.E.A.C. 


and earnest. The brilliant and masterly landscapes of 


Prof. Brown are no longer “ New English,” but admir 
old English, and so are the excellent London street se 
of Mr. F. Dodd, and the strong and early-mannered sket 
of Mr. Rich, to mention these only. The romanticisi 
Mr. McEvoy and the earnestness of Mr. C. J. Hol 
quite outshine the vagaries of one or two artists who n 
yet have shown a piece of work taken beyond the care 
sketch stage—perhaps for a good reason. We think th 
the best exhibition yet of this society. The Royal Wi 
Colour Society, on the other hand, is content to be kn 
as “old,” not as “new,” and its exhibitons are always 
freshest, because the cleverest and best of them all. 
mention names would be futile. We recommend all 
desire an artistic treat, to know what is meant by pict 
qualities, and to see what lies within the range of the a 
tic temperament in the employment of colour and ~ 
values, the charms of style, composition, and all else 
makes a perfect picture, to spend a shilling at No. 5a, 
Mall, now, not when the walls are lined with drab and | 
and the gallery sports a Frenchified name. 


ES 
FIRE INSURANCE CLAIMS 


A QUESTION of some importance to photographers gener 
is put to us by a correspondent this week with regari 
compensation for injury to negatives arising from a 
on the premises. In his letter he says that some 
thousand negatives have been quite spoilt, presumably 
water, as the other damage was not great. He adds 
the insurance company seems to regard them as of no v 
whatever, as they were not in use and were only valu 
in the case of re-orders. If the negatives are named in 
policy as part of the property insured, he certainly 
claim for their value. But the question arises—wha 
the value of an old negative? The insurance compa 
contention in this case is that it is only valuable in 
event of copies being required, and that is a reasonable: 
In most policies the value of any individual negatiy 
limited to a certain small sum—such as sixpence ¢ 
shilling. But it must not be assumed from that that 
amount can be recovered for all those destroyed. 
company will require proof that those that were had 
value to the insurer, which is a somewhat difficult ma: 
Now the question arises: What is the value of a stoel 
old negatives? We think that it will be admitted that 
a rule, by far the larger proportion of them are valuel 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC FOR 1907, 
Edited by Gzorgn E. Brown, F.1.C. 


Tue forty-sixth annual issue of Tue Bririse Journa 
Puorocrapuic Armanac will be published on December 1. 
This year’s Atmanac reached the total of 1,616 pages, and 
the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before pub- 
lication. Of no other photographic book ever issued can 
two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 1907 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 


The editorial article will deal very completely with the 
important subject of 


Tureu-Cotour Puorograputc PRINTING Processss, | 


and the systematic review of the work of the year under 

the title “Epitome of Progress” will be a strong feature 

of the volume. | 
The lines followed in the previous editions of the | 


Atmanac will be maintained in general, but in a numbe 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1907 wil 
modified to make it more than ever the book of unive 
photographic reference. 

The Atmanac for 1907 will appeal to photographers 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical w 
The standard matter and formule will be revised 
added to where necessary, and, wherever practicable, | 


| features of an informative nature will be added. 


*““ Tuporrant Norice.—Our publishers ask us to inf 
Agents that it will be as well to place their orders 
copies immediately, as the issue is always booked be 
publication, and a second edition will not be printed. 
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there is but little probability of copies ever being re- 
red from them; they are simply useless lumber 
not worth the room they take up. The case may be 
ferent with the negatives of public characters, but we are 
ferring now to a general portraitist’s business. At the 
esent time the re-orders from old negatives are very 
ferent from what they were a few decades ago. Then 
ople did not sit so frequently for their portraits as they 
snow. The orders for copies from old negatives were 
mre frequent, even if they were years old—sometimes 
cause the portraits appeared more youthful than if they 
efreshly taken. With present-day retouching methods 
at condition does not still obtain. In the case of 
ath it is the last portrait that was taken which is the one 
ally required. As portraits are done so cheaply now, and 
shions, especially amongst ladies, change so frequently, 
susual for people to prefer to sit again rather than order 
mn previous negatives, in which they are portrayed in 
tof-date costumes. Hence it will be seen that a stock of 
| portrait negatives is not of the same value it used 
beatone time. One frequently sees, when a business is 
yertised for sale, so many thousands of negatives men- 
med as being a valuable asset, but are they so valu- 
leafter all? The only way to assess the true value of a 
ek of old negatives, whether in the case of fire damage 
in the sale of a business, is to ascertain the amount they 
ng in annually in the form of re-orders. 


Photographers, when they effect an insurance on their 
perty, are frequently very negligent in the matter. In 
ny cases the insurance is effected through a local agent, 
o takes down rough particulars and receives the first 
mium: the policy is forwarded from the head office. 
due course ‘this arrives, and the insured simply reads 
the amounts of the different things are rightly specified 
then rests content. He very frequently fails to read 
wen or more conditions upon which the policy is issued, 
infringement of any one of which is sufficient to in- 
ate it, and no claim in the case of fire can then be 
ly sustained. Furthermore, when a policy is once 
lidated it is always void, even if premiums upon it have 
equently been paid. In most policies there is a limited 
@ placed on different items insured, as in the case of 
tives, or, for example, lenses, that no one exceeds 
alue of, perhaps, £10. Thus, if one is worth £50 no 
e than ten can be recovered if it happens to be 
oyed. The same with pictures and the like. If lenses 
ther items of high value are to be insured, the insured 
Id see that the fixed limit includes their value. One 
@ conditions of a policy is that the company reserves 
self the right to reinstate what has been destroyed. 
does not mean that it will supply new goods, but only 
as those destroyed. This is very rarely done, yet 
fice cannot be expected to pay the price of new things 
What are secondhand ones. Although all policies 
ain such a number of conditions that they may easily, 
Unwittingly, be rendered void, companies usually deal 
fairly, sometimes very generously, with their cus- 
78, when they are satisfied that when a claim is made 
them it is a reasonable one, and that it is not made 
fraudulent intent. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD. 


ENJAMIN SToNE’s address at the annual meeting of the 
onal Photographic Record Association last week was 

encouragement to those in this country who have 
i themselves in contributing to the accumulation of 
thousand odd prints in the British Museum, or to 


the collections now being formed in various provincial 
centres. Photographers who thus employed their leisure 
have now the satistaction of seeing their labours emulated 
in other countries, In France the movement is being pro- 
moted by an eminent committee; the United States, as a 
result ot Sir Benjamin Stone’s exhibit at St. Louis, is 
taking steps to organise a national effort; Australia is 
asking for guidance; and Japan has proclaimed its inten- 
tion of recording its national scenes and customs by photo- 
graphy. Record photographers, therefore, may feel a par- 
donable pride in these evidences of approbation, the only 
ones almost to fall to their lot. Unlike the practicians of 
“pictorial photography,” the photographers devoted. to 
record work can hope to make no bubble reputation, nor be 
flattered by reproductions, usually unlike the originals, of 
their works in the amateur papers. Such signs, therefore, 
of the importance attached to their unadvertised labours 
should ‘be all the more gratifying, and at the same time 
stimulate individuals and societies who have hitherto taken 
no part in this greatest and important application of photo- 
graphy. 

But to drop a complacent tone, we would point out the 
danger which exists of the energies of present and future 
participants in photographic record work being wasted, and 
we would lay stress on the urgent need for central organisi- 
tion and direction. This need, we think, is just as real in 
regard to the classification of record completed photographs 
as in regard to the supervision of work undertaken. In fact, 
in view of the final aim of all record associations, that is 
to say, a complete pictorial history of the present time and 
of the relics of previous historical periods, it is more im- 
portant to have a complete and workable scheme of classifi- 
cation than it is to avoid the same work being done twice. 
The former impairs the usefulness of the work at any stage 
towards. completion, whilst the latter merely gives the 
opportunity of discarding a number of photographs for 
better ones. The time would seem to have come when @ 
committee composed of representatives of the record asso- 
ciations and of one or two persons accustomed to classifica- 
tion, such as librarians or indexers, should prepare a series 
of sections and sub-sections for the classification of the 
photographs already made, and, more important still, of 
the immensely larger amount which will be added to the 
number. From our experience of filing documents it seems 
to us inevitable that every print in a record collection must 
be a separate unit, removable from its present place and 
transferable to a different series. The mounting of prints 
in albums, unless the leaves are removable, is a course 
which we cannot discountenance in sufficiently strong 
terms. Every provision should be made for the growth of 
collections and any re-arrangement which future work may 
show to be desirable. The wisdom of this course, we 
believe, will be obvious to anyone who has had experience 
in filing information, correspondence, or any documents 
to be referred to at a minimum of trouble. 


The question of cataloguing is one which Sir Benjamin 
Stone referred to as one of the things urgently needed to 
develop the true value of the »rints in the British Mvseum, 
but at present in abeyance for lack of funds. When such a 
catalogue is prepared, it seems to us highly desirable that 
it should include not only the prints of the National Photo- 
graphic Record Association, but those also of the other 
bodies, which in Surrey, Sussex, Essex, Worcestershire, 
Kent, and Warwickshire, have systematically been accumu- 
lating photographs of their respective districts. Possibly 
some expense-sharing scheme may be promulgated whenever 
the financial position of the various organisations justifies 
the publication of a catalogue. The question of copy- 
right in the prints also requires to be considered. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD AND SURVEY. 


‘Tur gathering of those interested in the National Photographic | 
Record Association, which took place last week on the invitation 
of Sir J. Benjamin Stone at the Midland Hotel, St. Pancras, was 
reported in our last issue, where we gave the text of the annual 
report of the association as read e hon. secret Mr. George 
Scamell. In proposing the adoption of the report, Sir Benjamin 
Stone referred to the continued spread of interest in record and 
survey work in other lands, and spoke in recommendation of the 
establishment of a central body, under Government or other national 
auspices, for the circulation of lantern slides of educational yalue 


THE MARSEILLES CONGRESS 


Tue report of the International Congress, held at Marseilles on 
October 19 and 20, has now been published. The meetings, which 
-were held under the presidency of General Sebert, adopted a number 
of resolutions and cussed several papers, the full text of which 
has not yet been made public. A committee, consisting of the follow- 


ing—M.M. Bing, Bourgeois, Bucquet, Cas Clerkx, E. Cousin, 
Davanne, Fonesca, Caumont, Javary, Lafontaine, Losseau, Colonel 
Laussedat, Legard, Maes, Otlet, de Potter, Puttemans, Reiss, 


Taillefer, Colonel Venet, and Wallon—had drawn up a memorandum 
upon which the discussions of the Congress were based. Among 
the formal resolutions passed by the Congress are: That it pledges 
itself to advance the work of photographic record, and to encourage 
among public bodies and institutions of scientific, artistic, 
ion ms, to whose assistance organisations undertaking 
be largely indebted; that the features which should 

photograph supplied for documentary purposes 


such wor 
and educat 
record work maj 


characte 


ly 


THE DESIRABILITY OF PROMOTING 


A paper read before 


I._Origin of the Photc-Survey Movement, 


The moyement which it is the object of this paper still further 
to promote had its origin in a meeting of the representatives of 
numerous local photographic, scientific, and literary societies at 
Birmingham in 1889, when a paper was read entitled “ Notes upon 
a Proposed Photographic Survey of Warwickshire.” This paper 
was an amplification of the ideas which had been urged in a note 
upon “The Work of a Local Photographic Soci * read before the 


Birmingham Photographic Society 1885, and published in the 
“ Photographic News” (Vol. XXI3 . 421), 


Although this Birmingham paper of 1889 had a local title, yet it 

has, and was intended to have, a, general application. 
In response to an invitation from the (Royal) Photographie Society 
of Great Britain, a paper bearing the wider title of a “ Proposa 
for a National Photographic Record and Survey” was subsequently 
read before that body in London in 1892. In this paper the righ 
and duty appertaining to the “parent” photographic society of 
‘taking the lead in this most important work was strongly urged. 
Finally, an ambitious attempt was made to link together the photo- 
raphers of the entire civilised world by an extension of the 
” idea, and at the World’s Congress at Chicago in 1893 a paper 
upon “The Desirability of an International Bureau, Established 
(1) to Record, and (2) to Exchange Photographic Negatives and 
Prints,” in which these views were explained, was read and dis- 
cussed. In this paper three principal points were urged :— 

(1) In every country it is desirable that’a photographic survey 
should be initiated. By the term ‘“‘survey’”’ is here meant a 
pictorial record of the state of things, physical and general, now 
existing. 

(2) In each country there should be (a) local depéts (free libraries, 
museums, etc.) containing complete sets of permanent photographic 
prints of the immediate district; and (b) a central bureau (in 
England, the British Museum, for example) containing both nega- 
tives and prints relating to the entire country. 

(5) Facilities for the exchange or purchase of prints, etc., should 
be provided.* 


Be “ sur- 


vey 


+A few copies of the first paper of 1889 still remain, and. while the supply lasts, 
a copy will be gladly forwarded to the secretary of any Society which contemplates 
commencing photo-survey work, Address: W. J. Harrison, 52, Claremont Road, 


Handsworth, Birmingham. 


among the elementary and secondary schools of the United King 


Sir Benjamin also appealed 


for the elimination of vulgarity 


photography, and expressed the hope that the photographie p 


would lend its aid in discountenan 


the art in public estimation. 
valuable assistance rendered 


(treasurer), and Mr. George Scame 
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Sir Benjamin Stone was re-elected president, and Messrs. Se 
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he British Association. 


On the motion of Mr. Snowden Ward an In 
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ional Congress of Photograp 
ction of manuscripts, coins, seals, 
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a file of photographic patents, 
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offer of the Institut International de Photographie at Brussels 


or photographic record. 


APHIC SURVEYS. 


ernational Com 


was appointed to consider how these ideas might best be ¢ 


out. 
of the survey movement, an 
Vidal, inaugurated a very cor 


Il.—Progress of Photo-Survey W 


This committee did good work in disseminating a knoy 


d its French representative, M. 
mplete system in his own country 


erK in Bri 


Seventeen years have elapsed since the photographers of Wai 


shire began their task 


an exhibition of the Warwic 


the Municipal Art Galleries of 


presented 
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wards been 
be examined 
photographs 
folio volumes. 
Other localities where wor 
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Photo-Survey Work. 
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qurvey” subjects s and it is certa-n that if properly approached 
he average professional of any standing would be willing to aid a 
punty photographic survey. 
F astly, there is the great body of “ unattached ” photographers, 
yhose number can hardly be estimated, but, omitting the casual 
japshotter, there are, perhaps, a quarter of a million who could do 
il work for a photo-survey if someone would only tell them what 
lo and how to do it. 
(0) Photographic and Scientific Societies and the Survey. — The 
fal number of British photographic societies in the list published 
e “British Journal Almanac” for 1906 is 354... And in the 
ar Book” of the scientific and learned societies of Great Britain 
Treland for 1905 the number of societies other than photo- 
naphic, but whose work would be more or less aided by photo- 
rap y, is given as 333. In addition, there are many societies con- 
ted with the “fine arts” not included in either of the above lists. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the task is one which appeals only 
| photographers. The man with the camera may know 
to photograph, but it is impossible that he should always know 
hat is worth photographing. For this purpose he needs the advice 
fan expert, and the guidance of the man with local knowledge. 
9 the society, as to the individual, the duty of having a useful 
ic task to accomplish is of great value. It binds the members 
: her, it attracts members, and it brings the society before the 
blic. 

The Nation and the Survey.—The work of a photographic 
ord and survey is of value alike to the generation by which it is 
ecuted and to all succeeding generations. 


e physical features of the land slowly alter, even if left solely 
he unaided action of the forces of Nature. There are points. on 
er coast where the sea has advanced a mile or more during 
i century. But when we include the agency of man we find 
more rapid alterations. Every year the amount of waste land is 
inshed—the bogs are drained, the pastures creep up the hill- 
orests vanish here, while new plantations spring up there. 
uarries, the cutting of new canals 
ways, the rapid expansion of our towns and cities—in all 
Ise, and in many other ways, the natural scenery of these islands 
continually being changed. Then there are the noble buildings 
inherited from our forefathers, and 
Architecture is indeed one of 


one. 


It is also important that we should record the life of the nation— 
@ trades, the dress, the occupations of the people, their habits, 
their amusements. We live in an era of unusually rapid change. 
le improved means of communication, the discoveries of modern 
lence, and the spread of education all ‘combine to abolish the 
lferences ¢f language, of dress, and of manners, 
The British Association has rightly joined in hastening on the 
Hk of an ethnogranhical survey of the United Kingdom; for if 


Suggestions and Memoranda for the Use of Societies, Committees, 


I In any district a society, committee, or section may be formed 
promote the work of a photographic survey. Such a body may be 
ther independent or part of an already existing society. 

2 Members may be of two classes—(a) experts in photography ; 
€xperts in other branches of science, literature, and art. 

5, Members in Class (a) who desire to join in the work of a photo- 
vey must (prior to election) send in not fewer than —— prints 
their first contribution to the work of the survey; and must 
er contribute at least —— prints annually. Members of Class (b) 
subscribe not less than per annum. 

* All prints should preferably be by some permanent process, 


in either mounted or unmounted. If 
linted, they must be upon “standard” mounts. 
These standard mounts may be of two sizes—the first size to carry 


A 5 : ; 
§ Whole-plate,” or two “halves,” or four * quarters”; the second 


atger size to take prints up to 15in. by 12in. Prints must be 


such a survey is not done quickly, the amalgamation of the people 
of the different counties will have gone so far as to render the task 
useless, if not impossible. 

IV.—‘‘ District’’ 


Surveys and ‘‘Subject’’ Surveys. 


The work of a photo-survey may proceed along two distinct lines, 
although these may, of course, be pursued simultaneously :— 

(a) <l District Survey, where, say, the lin. map or the 6in. map is 
taken as the unit, and all items of interest within that area are 
photographed. This is the method so far pursued by those who 
have approached the task from the photographic side. 

(6) A Subject Survey in which some definite line of research is 
followed. It is in this direction that the efforts of most of our men 
of science who are not connected directly with photography and 
photographic societies have tended. No praise can be too high for 
the work of the Geological Photographs Committee of the British 
Association. The committees on anthropological photographs and on 
botanical photographs are working upon similar “subject” lines, 
while many of the other committees largely use photography. In- 
deed, the British Association seems to be specially well fitted to 
carry on the work of subject surveys. 


V.—Base of the 


Unquestionably the great unit for district surveys should be the 
county. For the small working unit nothing can be better than 
the maps of the Ordnance Survey. The lin. map is good; but the 
6in. gives such detail that by its aid we can determine the orientation 
of. buildings, etc., so as to be able to select beforehand the precise 
hour of the day when the light will be best suited for work. 


British Photo-Survey. 


VI.—Promotion of the ‘‘Survey’’ Movement. 


What can be done by the Corresponding Societies Committee of 
the British Association to aid the photo-survey? A small sub- 
committee might appointed :— 

(a) To. collect details as to the work done or being done. 

(6) To prepare and circulate printed matter on the work of the 
survey, so as to make its aims and methods generally known. 

(c) To co-ordinate the photographic societies with the literary and 
scientific societies, so that all may unite in the work of the survey. 

(d) To obtain Ests of “experts” in various departments who 
would be willing to adyise upon such subjects as photographic 
methods, processes, and appliances; to draw up county lists of 
objects and places, specifying their exact points of interest, etc. ; to 
write brief descriptions upon the backs of the mounts, the survey 
prints, etc. ; and to draw up lists of literature upon the counties or 
other areas. 

(e) The publication of series of prints either of districts or of 
subjects would be one of the best methods of popularising the survey. 


W. 


Jerome Harrison, F.G.S. 


or Sections as to the Working of a Photographic Survey. 


mounted behind “cut-out mounts,” so that the surface of each print 
may be protected from abrasion, and they must carry printed head- 
ings or labels on their backs for particulars to be filled in by the 
photographer. The “first size” mounts should measure 14in. by 
1iin., with a central space for the prints of 104in. by 7din. 

6. As many details as possible must be given upon the back of the 
mount about each photograph, including (1) subject, (2) date, (3) 
time of day, (4) focal length of lens, (5) printing process, (6) general 
remarks, (7) contributor’s name and address. 

7. The officers of the survey shall include a curator, whose duties 
shall consist of the care, classification, cataloguing, mounting, etc., 
of the prints; and a secretary, to conduct the correspondence, 
etc. 

[A chairman and a special survey committee may also be necessary. ] 

8. Beyond simple “svotting,”’ it is not advisable that any “‘re- 
touching,” “improving,” or “double-printing” should be done to 
the negatives from which prints are to be taken, or to the prints 
themselves. 

9. The work 0 
intended to supp 


a photo-survey established under this scheme js 
ement, and not in any way to-interfere with the 
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work which is alveady being done in this direction by other photo- | members shall pay a small annual subscription to defray extra 


graphic or scientific societies. 


g 

10. Many districts are not covered by the existing photographic 
societies ; many individuals who are not connected with such societies 
ive willing and-able to do survey work, and there are many lines of 
research which are best conducted by specialists working alone. 
‘he Survey General or Central Committee will endeavour to cover 
such districts and to enlist and direct the services of isolated workers 


and sp ts 

11. Information will be sought as to buildings. places, or regions 
in which restorations, destructions, or great changes are likely to 
occur. 


Lists of such buildings, etc., have already been compiled by Mr. 
Snowden Ward and published in the “ Monthly Photogram.” 

12. Lists of special areas for photo-survey work and of special lines 
of inquiry shall be drawn up and circulated. Suggestions are asked 
for. 

Examples (7) of neglected (or unsupplied) areas such as— 
1) Salisbury Plain, Dartmoor, the New Forest, etc. 


) The Seilly Isles. 
The Tens. 
Many isolated districts in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. 


The coast-line genera 
The Reman roads. 
North Lincolnshire (before the development of the recently 
discovered coalfield changes the entire character of this agricultural 
district). 
8) The South Staffordshire coalfield—an area where the coal seams 
will probably be worked out ere the close of another quarter-century. 

And (6) of special lines of inquiry, as— 

(1) Occupations (trades, etc.) of the people. 

(2) Dress as influence—(i) by occupation, (ii) by “ fashion.” 

(5) The native flora of Britain—wild plants photographed in their 
natural habitats. 


ly (to show the effects of érosion). 


ASGESS 


13. The survey may hold at least one meeting annually for the 
purpose either of making a more or less complete photo-survey of 
some (photographically) neglected or specially interesting district ; 
or of co-operating with some existing society or societies in inau- 
gurating or extending such a survey. 

14. Sample sets of mounts, maps, illustrative survey-photographs, 
etc., shall be prepared. Of these sample sets one set shall be kept 
for reference at the office of the survey, while the other may be 
borrowed by any society or member, who must, however, defray 
the cost of carriage both ways and return the set whenever requested 
to do so by the hon. secretary. 

15. Of the photographs collected, the first complete set shall be 
deposited in some public institution (preferably the British Museum). 

Sets of survey-photographs of local interest may also be presented 
to any local institutions (as free libraries and museums) which may 
be willing and able to take proper care of them. 

16. If not fewer than —— members apply, a specia! sub-section or 
sections may be formed, among whom a portfolio of survey prints 
(with accompanying descriptive notebooks) shall circulate. 


Such 


expenses. : 

17. The inauguration and direction of photo-survey work in the 
British Colonies may be one of the objects of the survey. 

18. Photography at sea, including meteorological phenomena, types 
of vessels, of seamen, waves, icebergs, marine animals and plants, 
etc., may be one of the snecial subjects of which records shall be 
~y British travellers in unexplored, 


obtained. Photographs taken 


. es c ar + as e Dy, 
wild, barren, or savage regions of the earth, such as the Polaa 
= 7 roe 7 7 j } au 
Regions, Central Africa, etc., may also be included in the survey 

collections. 
19. An annual exhibition of the work of the survey may be held, 


20. The gift of negatives, as well as of prints, is solicited. 

21. Local photographic, literary. scientific, archeological, and art 
societies may be affiliated to the survey. Such societies ma id in 
the preparati lists of objects and places for the work of the 


photo-survey ; and by the help of their members as local guides and 


of 


on. 


experts. 

22. The surv 
graphers to do 
individual men . 
In any lists of the members of the survey which may hb 
published the number of prints contributed by each member shal 
be shown (in brackets) after his name. 

24. Aj paratus.—The following specification refers to a set of 
ratus which has been used for survey work for several years pas 

(1) Half-plate camera fitted with. turn-table and behind - lea 
shutter; (2) three double plate-holders, with pull-out aluminiun 
slides; (3) three-fold wooden tripod; (4) wide-angle lens (amas 
tigmat), 54in. focus; (5) lens (anastigmat) for ordinary work, 83in 
focus; (6) changing-bag and focussing-cloth combined; (7) spirit 
level; (8) ng-glass; (9) yellow screen (for orthochromati 

il ook and exposure meter; (11) stiff brown canva 
ing-case; (12) ordnance map of the district. The weight 0 
an outfit (loaded with six glass plates) will be 141b 


y may appoint a professional photographer or phota 


the work of printing, both for the survey and fol 
ibers. 


appa 


such 


25. The “half-plate” is, perhaps, the smallest size which gives, 1 
itself, a useful print; and yet it is not too big for the enlargim 


apparatus. 
wal 


Enlaggements to 23in. by 17in. are to be preferred fe 


-pictures. 


26. To get good enlargements we must use lenses cap 
fine definition, and the lenses recommended 
this respect. 
27. Plates are to be preferred to films, because of their possessin 
a plane surface, which can be relied on to be in register with th 
focussing-screen, and for their rigidity, although films possess tk 
advante of lightness, non-breakability, and ease of storage. 

28. Each member shall be furnished with a ticket or book stati 
that he is a member of the photo-survey, and giving brief pa 
ticulars of the survey work. Endeavours shall be made to obta 
a reduction of railway fares to bearers of such tickets when carryit 
photographic apparatus, and also to obtain permission to photogr 
(as in cathedrals and public places genera 
a ticket. 


able of givin 
tisfactory 1 


are most sé 


ly) on production of su 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN THE WORK OF GREENWICH 


OBSERVATORY. 


The Ninth Traill-Taylor Lecture. 


Iz was, I venture to think, a happy idea to institute, in memory of the 
late Mr. Traill-Taylor, an annual lecture which should deal with new 
developments, either in the optics or the processes of photography, 
or take account of its practical application in various branches of 
science. Her these are the very subjects which so greatly interested 
Mr. Traill-Taylor himself during the forty years in which he was so 
energetic a worker in the photographic field. As Hditor of the BritisH 
JouRNAL or PHotoGRapHy for a quarter of a century, he made it his 
business to keep himself and his readers thoroughly in touch with 
every development of the art, and he was always ready to place at 
the disposal of the inquirer his own ripe stores of knowledge and 
experience. 


Delivered by E. Walter Maunder, F.R.A.S. 


In responding to the high honour of an invitation to give the nint 
lecture of this series, I feel that I have not the slightest ability t 
instruct you upon the two first-named subjects, the optical or th 
practical developments of photography. But I hope, as I have bee 
for a full third of a century a member of the staff of the Roy 
Observatory, Greenwich, and am therefore able to speak of certai 
features of its work from inside experience, that you may possi 
feel some interest, as I feel sure Mr. Traill-Taylor would have don 
in such an account as I can give of the uses to which photograp! 
has been put in the work of the Observatory. My own experience 
photography is quite narrow, limited strictly to what has be 
absolutely necessary for my work. But the work of the Observato 
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its different departments being of a very special character, and 
directly or indirectly of high national and scientific importance, I 
hope that a brief review of the part which photography has played 
nit will not prove unacceptable to you, nor inappropriate to ine 
present occasion. 

“Astronomy was the first of all the sciences to make use of the 
the very first invention of the Daguerreotype 
mocess, Daguerre himself, at the request of Arago—then the leading 
stronomer of France—attempted, in the year 1839, to photograph al 
But although he gave a prolonged exposure, he only obtained 
yery imperfect result, the image being very weak and details com- 
In the following March, however, the great American 


tinctly the principal features of our satellite. There was, therefore, 
tardiness on the part of astronomers to avail themselves of the 
ew process. From its very inception they realised that here 
hey would find a most valuable assistant; how valuable it 
ould prove, however, no one at that early date could even 
ream. 
Draper made a new application of photography, in 1843, when he 
btained a Daguerreotype of almost the whole of the solar spectrum. 
n 1845, Messrs. Fizeau and Foucault succeeded in obtaining a 
aguerreotype of the sun, which showed, not only the diminution 
[light near the circumference, but also revealed some groups of 
mn spots with their penumbre. 
Greenwich Observatory was not long behind these first experi- 
mters in pressing photography into its service, The study of the 
ails of the surfaces of either the sun or the moon was then not part 
ithe Greenwich programme, and hence Airy, the Astronomer Royal, 
not follow either of the precedents just mentioned. But, as 
mu all know so well, at the very time that M. Daguerre was working 
it his process, Mr. Henry Fox Talbot brought out his method of 
Photogenic drawing,” in which paper was rendered sensitive to 
ght instead of a thin plate of silver, as in the Daguerreotype. Here 
sa much cheaper sensitive surface provided, and one which, from 
ease with which paper will adjust itself to the form of any 
itier, was available for purposes to which the silver plate of the 
uerreotype was wholly unsuited. From 1847, therefore, photo- 
phy. has entered largely into the dai y work of Greenwich Obser- 
tory, and the directions in which it is found to be of service tend 
itinually to increase in number. 
There are three chief purposes to which photography is applied *n 
le work of the Observatory at the present time. First, both as to 
@ date of its introduction into the GObservatory and the extent 


the use made of it, is the continuous registration of the changes 


a 


certain instruments; next, the pictorial registration of a great 
ultiplicity of details shown by certain objects at a given time; 


d third, and often in connection with this registration of details, 
tography has proved of use as giving the means for the measure- 
ent of the position of certain objects, thus replacing direct observa- 
sat the telescope. Under the first head, the typical work effected 
the automatic registration of the movements of the magnetic needle; 
Met the second, the representation, day by day, of the state of 
— surface; under the third, the great photographic star cata- 
e, 


Registration of Magnetic Movements, 


the original domain. of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, was 
a to the octagonal tower, now known as Flamsteed House, and 
little lawn in therrear. But, as the successive Astronomers Royai 
pinto authority they all extended both the buildings and the 
a of the Observatory; and Airy, the seventh in the succession, 
td most. Immediately after his appointment, he obtained the sanc- 
Mof the Board of Visitors for the creation of a new department— 
ely, that for magnetic and meteorological observation, and a 
Siderable enclosure was made to the south of the original Obser- 
a m which a plain white wooden building, cruciform in shape, 
erected as the “magnet house.” Visitors to Greenwich Park 
ee, ene this Deas as Ht Sina pe eeD the plein 
, erected by Flamsteed, Bradly, and Airy, 

i the handsome and imposing structure which the present 


Astronomer Royal, Sir William Christie, has built at the southern 
extremity of the Observatory ground. 

This magnet house was the first part of the Observatory into which 
photography was intreduced, for here are housed the various magnetic 
needles. The needles themselves are very unlike what are generally 
understood by such a term; they are rectangular steel bars, 2 feet long, 
ly inches broad, and 4-inch thick, and each is suspended by a skein 
of silk 6 feet in length. The chief needles are three in number : 
one, the declination magnet, is mounted so as to show changes 
in the direction of the earth’s magnetism; Two others, the 
horizontal force and vertical force magnets, to show changes in its 
intensity. 

The declination magnet, as is very well known, does not point to 
ue true geographical north, but some 16 degrees to the west of it. 
But in addition to this, it changes its position very slightly during 
the twenty-four hours. There is a slight movement towards the 
west every day, from about eight or nine o’clock in the morning to 
about one or two o’clock in the afternoon; and then a very slow 
return towards the east, there being very little movement at all 
during the night hours. The average amount of the movement is 
so slight that the end of the 2-foot bar, under ordinary circumstances, 
only moves the thirtieth part of an inch, to and fro, in the twenty- 
four hours. This daily range, therefore, is of no consequence to the 
mariner, as it only amounts to about a hundredth part of the distance 
between two of the points on a compass card, or something like the 
eighth of a degree. 

The method of taking direct eye-observations of the position of 
the needle at regular intervals would, of course, give a very fair 
impression of any movement so slow, regular, and progressive as 
this. And further, it would enable the observer to ascertain whether 
the amount of this daily range—the amplitude of this daily swing— 
varied from day to day, from month to month, or year to year. And 
it was long ago ascertained that its amplitude was greatest in summer 
and least in winter, and that its average amount is nearly double 
in some years what it was in others. 

When the Magnetic Department was first established, the regular 
registration of the movements of the magnetic needle was. sought to 
be secured by a system of direct observation every two hours. As 
the meteorological instruments, as well as the magnetic, were thus 
read twelve times in every twenty-four hours, it will be seen that 
this involved a very heavy, irksome, and exacting labour, and was 
no small tax upon the resources of a staff which then numbered only 
four persons for this department. 

There was no great difficulty in devising means by which some 
of the meteorological instruments could be made self-registering. 
The instruments devoted to recording the direction or force of the 
wind could readily be given that character, for the wind itself sup- 
plied a considerable motive power, and it was easy to devise a light 
apparatus by which it could be made to drive a pencil on a recording 
sheet. So, too, self-recording barometers have been made in which 
the pencil follows the movement of the mercury in the barometer 
tube, or of the face of the vacuum box in an aneroid. A similar 
mechanical movement has also been fitted to the rain gauge, but 
all these appliances, however ingenious, are entirely out of place 
when we come to the magnetic needle. It is impossible to attach 
to an instrument so sensitive, and which must be so delicately 
mounted, any train of mechanism whatsoever. The lightest and most 
free in its running imaginable, would so hamper the needle as to 
render the record worse than useless. 

But a beam of light has no weight, and its impact upon the needle 
or upon a mirror attached to it, does not hamper or interfere with 
the movements of the needle in the least. Further, by making the 
reflected ray travel a greater distance than the incident ray, any 
desired amount of magnifications might be given to these infinitesimal] 
magnetic tremblings. This was easy enough, but until the advent 
of photography, it served no useful purpose. The spot of light left 

no record of its movements on the screen, and direct observation was 


still required. t 
Talbot’s invention met the exact necessity of the case by supplying 
a screen capable of retaining an impression produced by the spot 


‘of light, and Charles Brooke made a number of experiments on his 


own accoun’ as to the possibility of registering the magnetic move- 
ments by means of photography. The process he adopted was not 
at of Fox Talbot, but was one of the many modifications 


precisely th 
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brought out in succession to his method. Its introduction is men- 
tioned by Airy in his report to the Board of Visitors for 1847 :— 

Preparations, however, are in progress, under the direction of 
Charles: Brooke, Esq., for making these magnetometers self-register- 
ing by a photographic process. From the specimens furnished by 
Mr. Brooke, and from the facility with which one of the junior 
assistants—Mr. Humphreys—has acquired the command of the 
photographic part, I am satisfied of the practicability of this 
plan.” : 

In the following year Airy writes again :— 

“The declination and horizontal force magnetometers are com- 
pletely and efficiently prepared, either for observation with telescopes 
in the ordinary way, or for the self-registration by photographic 
record, which is now adopted in the daily system of the Observatory. 
The vertical force magnetometer and the barometer have been very 
lately fitted up in the same way, and we are now engaged with the 
petty difficulties which invariably present themselves in the use of 
a new instrument. The whole of the photographic part has been 
arranged for us by Charles Brooke, Esq,” 

It may be added that the same system was applied to the thermo- 
meter in the same year, ee Sir Francis Ronalds independently 
adapted photography to the Kew instruments at about the same 
time that Brooke thus dea a with those at Greenwich. 

Seeing that this important step was taken very nearly sixty years 
ago, and in the early days of photography, it may perhaps be of 
interest to the Royal Photographic Society to have a full and detailed 
account of the process, as some of the expressions read a little quaintly 
at the present day, and the following paragraphs have accordingly 
been extracted from the Greenwich volume for 1847:— 

“The paper used for this purpose is manufactured by Messrs. 
Lepard, Smith, and Co., of James Street, Covent Garden. It is 
rather strong woven paper of even texture, and is prepared with 
great attention to the exclusion of all foretyn substances which might 
combine injuriously with the chemical materials used in the subse- 
quent treatment. 

A sufficient quantity of paper for the consumption of three or 
four weeks is treated in the following manner :—~ oa filtered solution 
of four grains of isinglass in one fluid ounce of boiling distilled water 
are added twelve grains of bromide of potassium and eight ae 
of iodide of potassium. The solution, either when hot or cold, 
evenly laid on the paper with a camel’s-hair brush, in such quantity 
as to thoroughly wet its surface, but not to run off; the paper is 
then dried quickly before the fire. The paper thus treated is pre- 
served by keeping it in a dry place, and in a drawer. 

“When a cylinder is to be charged with photographic paper, the 
room is darkened, and illuminated only by a candle whose flame is 
surrounded by a cylinder of yellow glass. The paper is laid flat 
in an earthenware dish, and is washed with an aqueous solution of 
nitrate of silver (made by dissolving fifty grains of crystallised nitrate 
of silver in one fluid ounce of distilled water), which is laid on in 
quantity not sufficient to run. The paper is then in a state fit to be 
placed upon the cylinder. When the paper is to be taken off the 
cylinder, the room is illuminated im the same way, the cylinder is 
detached from its mounting, the external cylinder is drawn off, and 
the paper is unfolded and laid flat in a dish. In this state it exhibits 
no trace of the action of the light. It is then washed with a solution 
of gallic acid, to which a few drops of acetic acid are added, till it 
is moderately wet all ove he impression begins soon to appear, 
and in a few minutes acquires its full strength. The paper is then 
repeatedly washed with water till the water runs off quite clear. 
Solution of hyposulphite of soda (formed by dissolving one dram 
of the hyposulphite in five ounces of distilled water) is then poured 
upon it, and water is added in considerable quantity; after this 
has remained about five minutes the paper is washed repeated! 
with water. The trace is then securely fixed and light may be 
admitted into the room. The sheets are then usually preserved for 
gradual drying within the folds of linen towels. 

“The whole of this process, mechanical and chem 
arranged by Charles Brooke, Esq. 

ho quantity of chemical substances applied in these preparations 
may be judged from the following statement : — 

“Three sheets of photographic paper are employed every day, 
including in the w Fle about 440 square inches. 


has been 


“The amount of chemical substances consumed in three months j 
nearly as follows : 
Crystallised nitrate of silver . 


8 ounces. 
Gallic acid 


Acetic acid aS oe 
Hyposulphite of soda .........::.::ceceestseedereeseeteees TU 9 
Bromide of potassium ...........esseeeeeetteeeesserer tees Bop 
Iodide of potassium eee: 
Naphtha (used in the spi 

boiling the solutions) 4 pint. 


Distilled water 4 gallons. 
Isinglass A small quantity 

“Two Palloge of camphine are consumed every week in the lamps 
and this is the principal part of the current expense of the apparatus 

“ Mut. Brooke has found that the light of ordinary coal-gas charge 
| with the vapour of coal naphtha produces as strong a photographi 
effect as the light of camphine; and preparavions are now in progres 
‘for introducing gas to the Royal Observatory, to be employed i 
this manner. 

“71849, August. The gas has been introduced, and, with th 
| vapour of coal-naphtha, is now successfully used for the phots 
graphic operations. ]” 

The method in which the paper, rendered sensitive by the aboy 
process, was used, was to roll it round a cylinder to which it wa 
tightly clipped, the axis of the cylinder being placed in the dire 
tion of the movements of the spot of light reflected from the littl 
mirror carried by the magnet. Clockwork was then applied to th 
cylinder to turn it at a regular speed, so that it made one revolutio 
in twenty-four hours, or in any other required period of time, at th 
end of which the sheet could be taken off and developed. Upo 
development a blackened line showed where the spot of light ha 
fallen, the line being straight if the magnet had remained immovablk 
but wavering to the right or left if the magnet had movec 

This process was used until 1882, when the introduction of gelatin 
as a basis in which the sensitive silver salt could be formed rendere 
| it possible to produce a dry photogenic surface, both on glass an 
on paper far more sensitive to the action of light than had bee 
within the reach of photographers before. The paper which Mi 
| Ellis, the superintendent of the department, then introduced we 
| the argentic-gelatino bromide paper, prepared by Messrs. Morga 
| and Kidd, of Richmond, Surrey, and the sheets were developed. i 
means of ferrous oxalate. In 1904, amidol was substituted in th 
development with good results. The greater sensitiveness of th 
paper has permitted the effective surface of the mirrors attached t 
| the magnets to be much diminished, and has allowed the use 4 
naller gas flames. The traces now obtained, therefore, are f 
cleaner and sharper than by the old process, and any loss of registe 
on account of photographic failure is practically unknown, 

Two additional details are necessary to render the record con 
plete; a reference or base line has to be provided from which tl 
wandering of the trace can be measured, and a time scale, so thi 
the exact moment at which any movement took place can be ascé 
| tained. The former is given by means of a small prism, fixed clot 
| to the registering cylinder. This throws on the sensitive paper 
| eam of light from a second lamp, and this, as the cylinder revolve 
| 
| 


Ss 


traces out a continuous line on the paper, from which the ordinat 
of the magnetic curve can be measured. The time scale is provide 
| by a clock which at two minutes before each hour interposes a sma 
| shutter, cutting off the light from the mirror attached to the magne 
This eclipse lasts for four minutes, and the trace is thus broke 
y a clearly marked gap, the centre of which corresponds to tl 
; hour. The introduction of this hourly automatic interrupti¢ 
as due to Mr. Ellis, and greatly improved the accuracy with whic 
ime determinations could be made, Previously the light was @ 
off by hand twice a day. This is still done, so that no mistake ¢ 
occur in the identification of the specific hours. 
The foregoing description relates to the declination magnet, Di 
| applies with but little alteration to the traces of the horizontal for 
| and vertical force magnets. The former, indeed, is so arranged thi 
| the beam of light from its mirror falls upon the opposite side of # 
| cylinder which takes the register of the declination magnet. Ty 
| traces, therefore, are produced on the same sheet, the noon of 01 
| trace being nearly aboye the midnight of the other 
} A similar principle is made use of to obtain a register of t 


irr 
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noes in the readings of the barometer, of the wet and dry bulb 
ymometer, of the intensity of the spontaneous galvanic currents 
ich are almost always discoverable in the earth instruments. In 
case of the thermometers, the stems of the thermometers are 
ed close together, each being covered by a vertical metal plate 
which there is a narrow slit, so that light only passes through at 
parts of the bore of the tube as do not contain mercury; 
ee lines, etched upon the thermometer stems and painted, inter- 
t the light sufficiently to produce a clear and sharp indication on 
photographic sheet, the line at each tenth degree being thicker 
nthe other, as well as those at 52deg. and each twentieth degree 


would be tedious to go at length into the details of the records 
ich photography has given us of all the various self-registering 
fuments used at the Royal Observatory. It would be sufficient 
e take two of the magnetic instruments, the magnets devoted to 
Jination and to horizontal force. 


sgnelic Disturbances and their Characteristics, 
jirect eye observation was quite competent to show the daily 
ng of the declination needle, and the variations in the extent 
that swing with the progress of the year and from one year to 
ther. But from time to:time the magnets show movements quite 
ike this orderly daily swing. ch “ disturbances” may last for 
s or even days, and insteau of a stately vibration of eight to 
minutes of arc, performed in the course of twenty-four hours, 


ordinary daily swing. 
bis clear that readings of the position of the magnet taken once 
y two hours are quite incompetent to give any sufficient idea of 


@ several hours might be taking place, and yet none of the 
eme deflections either to east or west might occur at the time 
the observer was at his post. Indeed, magneticians, before the 
duction of photographic registration, seem to have had but little 


upon the abnormal readings which they obtained at such 
more or less as isolated events. 

first advantage, then, which accrued from the continuous 
d which photography gave was the manifestation of the actual 
Wiour of the needle during the progress of a magnetic storm. 
ere a remarkable feature was at once brought to light. In 
ew disturbances, and especially in the more considerable ones, 
action began with a very sudden and characteristic movement, 
ally only moderate in amount, but distinguished by its sudden- 
This usually appeared simultaneously in the registers of 
ation, horizontal force, vertical force, and earth currents, the 
akable feature of the movement being its instantaneousness. 
ne this movement took place the magnets were usually at rest, 
speak more correctly, were manifesting only the usual deliberate 
oscillation, Then without warning the declination needle would 


im. In the more pronounced cases the movement is first very 
to the east, then a much more considerable movement to the 
and an immediate return. But in some cases the preliminary 
ard movement is either too small to be apparent or is omitted. 

Would haye been impossible for this exceedingly characteristic 
ment to have been discovered without photographic registration. 
ould ave been yet mere impossible to have established—as 
llis succeeded in doing—the remarkable fact that this movement 
place over the whole world at the same instant of time, within 
imit of accuracy to which it is possible to read the registers. 
ttfect is just as if—to use Mr. Ellis’s own expression—the earth 
S$ orbit had suddenly tripped over an obstacle, and the jar haa 
en all magnets the world over. ; 

ft though nearly all the more considerable disturbances begin in 
ay, yet when we take disturbances of every rank into considera- 
those beginning suddenly are by no means in the majority ; most 
@ mimor ones begin more gradually, so that it is a question 
me difficulty to decide what is exactly the time of commence- 
’ The majority of these, so far from ‘beginning at the same 
lent all over the world, are evidently dependent in some degree 
Uthe presentation of the station towards the sun, or, in other 


words, upon the local time. These, therefore, constitute a second’ 
order of magnetic disturbances, cosmical in their origin, for they are 
recorded at widely separated stations, but subject to local influences, 
as they do not always begin or end at the same moment of absolute 
time. 

Yet a third class of irregularities in the magnetic movements are- 
those which are restricted to small areas of the earth’s surface, and. 
tend to recur at the same local hour on two or more succeeding days. 

The old method of direct eye-observation could indeed have shown. 
that there were disturbances from time to time; but, being neces- 
sarily discontinuous in character, they could never have revealed 
to us these three different orders, nor the special features which 
characterise each. These important facts could only be brought out 
by such a perfectly continuous registration as only photography 
could supply. 

It is much to the honour of Greenwich Observatory that as the 
result of 2 convention entered into with the Paris Magnetic Observa- 
tory at Pare Saint Maur, it was the first to publish regularly repro- 
ductions of the traces of all the more important disturbances year by 
year. This work, the full value of which we are yet far from seeing, 
was set on foot lby the present Astronomer Royal, Sir W. H. M. 
Christie, K.C.B., in the very first year of his office, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Ellis, the Superintendent of the Magnetic Department. 

These published registers bring to light a most significant fact. 
If the times at which the different disturbances commence be collated 
together, it is seen at once that there is a marked tendency for them 
to follow one another at an interval not greatly differing from twenty- 
seven days. Thus, in the year 1886, there were four disturbances 
in the autumn, and only four, occurring respectively on September 9, 
October 6, November 2, and November 30. In the following autumn 
a similar series was noted a little earlier in the year, the dates being 
August 1, August 28, September 25, and October 22. Yet again, 
in 1892, there was a very violent magnetic storm on February 13, 
followed on March 11 by another of very nearly equal intensity ; and 
many other similar instances might be given. 


Photographs of the Sun’s Surface. 

There is no necessity for me to illustrate the value of photography 
in continuous registration by further examples drawn from the work 
carried on at Greenwich. Let me proceed now to the second division 
of my subject, the pictorial registration of numerous details. Here 
the typical v been that of my own department, the daily 
photographing of the sun’s surface. It will be seen that this is an 
attempt—so far as the conditions of the case permit—to secure a 
continuous record of the features presented by the sun, Many of 
these are undergoing constant change, but if we have a photograph 
taken on every day we have a record sufficiently complete of all the 


chief markings on the surface. 

Solar photography was not begun very early at Greenwich, as 
it seemed at first to lie outside the original purpose of the Observa- 
tory, and it was considered that the delineation of sun spots and 
facul should more properly be left to amateurs. But when Schwabe 
in 1851 demonstrated that there is a regular periodicity in the 
numbers and areas of spots, and various magnetic observers, such as 
Gautier, Sabine, and Wolf, showed that this periodicity corresponded 
to that displayed by the magnetic diurnal range, sun spot observation. 
became a necessary corollary of magnetic work. 

Much most valuable work was done by direct observation by 
Carrington and others, but Rutherfurd in America, and somewhat 
later De La Rue in England, realised that this was es pecially a field 
in which photography could be of service. In 1857 the well-known 
Kew photo-heliograph was constructed after designs furnished by 
De La Rue, and solar photography was carried on with this instru- 
ment for several years at Kew. It was then transferred to Greenwich, 
and in 1873 was placed under my change. It was a simple and 
efficient but by no means ornate instrument; the diameter of the 
object-glass, which was specially corrected, not for the visual, but 
for the photographic rays, was only 34 inches, the focal length being 
50 inches. A positive enlarging eye-piece, giving a magnification of 
about eight diameters, was placed behind the primary focus, and 
the resulting image was nearly 4 inches in diameter. It was replaced 
in 1875 by a somewhat larger instrument, constructed by Dallmeyer 
. the Transit of Venus of 1874. This was fitted with a new 


for use in 
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enlarging lens in 1884, by which an image nearly 8 inches in diameter 
was secured. More recently still, in 1890, the late Sir Henry Thompson 
presented to the Observatory a photographic refractor 9 inches in 
aperture. This has ‘been fitted with an enlarging lens to give un 
image on very nearly the same scale as the Dallmeyer photo-heliv- 
graph, and is now the instrument in ordinary use, although the 
Dallmeyer photo-heliograph is still kept in reserve in case, for any 
reason, the Thompson instrument should not ve available. But 
three other observatories collaborate wit Greenwich in order that 
a record may be secured on days when the sun cannot be observed 
there, and these each still use instruments of the Dallmeyer model. 
These three observatories are situated at Dhra Dun, in Northern 
India, at Kodaikanal, in Southern India, and in Mauritius, and photo- 
graphs taken at one or other of these three stations are sent to Green- 
wich to fill up the gaps in the series there. 

In 1873 the gelatine film had not yet come to its own, and 
collodion ruled. The process we employed was one worked out by 
De la Rue. A collodion iodised by cadmium was sensitised in a 
neutral bath of silver and developed by pyrogallic acid, one grain 
to the ounce of water in conjunction with half a dram of acetic acid. 
The method had some great advantages. The secret of success in 
every branch of photography is to obtain control over your plate. 
Usually this means that you must have it in your power to over- 
expose and over-develop. The difficulty in solar photography is 
the exact reverse of this. We generally have too much light, and 
the first object with the solar photographer is to get the power into 
his hands of under-exposing. The small aperture of the telescope, 
the very considerable magnification given to the image, and the 
rapidity of the exposing shutter are all means that it is necessary to 
employ. But, in addition, it was necessary to-use a plate of little 
sénsitiveness, and-to treat it with a slow developer. These the 
process employed supplied, and the grain of the image was remark- 


ably fine. The drawback, however, was that in our climate t 
moments of clear sky and of good definition were by no means a 
to synchronise with the completion of the preparation of the plat 
and many a plate was spoilea before there had been any opportuni 
for exposing it. 

This difficulty led to the adoption, in 1884, of the gelatine d 
plate, which, however, proved too rapid for use under the then ca 
ditions. Part of the difficulty was got over by using double t 
magnification, an image of 8in. diameter being substituted for one 
4in.; part by the use of very slow lantern plates. The result h 
been that fair and easily measurable photographs are obtained | 
almost every day when the sun shows itself for a few minutes, a: 
that upon days of really fine definition, details of a remarkal 
delicacy are brought out. A man at the distance of four mil 
subtends about a minute of arc, which was about the diameter 
e sunspot now thrown upon the screen. I think you will agr 
with me that, to show this amount of detail in an object no broad 
than the apparent height of a man four miles distant in a phot 
graph taken with a camera of only 4in. aperture is a tribute to t 
definition which we occasionally are favoured with even yet 
Greenwich. If in future we can do as much it will be by ki 
permission of the London County Council. 

The first but not the only use made of these photographs is 
count up the area of the sun’s surface, covered on any particul 
day by the chief dark and light markings shown on the sun. T 
dark markings, the spots, are divided into two chief portions, t 
larger and better defined spots having a very dark central region” 
umbra, surrounded by a fainter or penumbral region. On the avera 
the area of the umbra is about one-fifth that of the entire spot. T 
facule, as the bright markings are called, are more extended, ai 
he average about twice as great an area as the spots. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


es 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF REMBRANDT LIGHTING. 


THE term “Rembrandt” lighting was applied by someone at some | 


time who had a very incomplete idea of the special character of 
many of the portraits produced by one of the greatest of the world’s 
peinters. 
lights being few and forcible, or it may have a preponderance of 
lighter tones with darker notes of emphasis. 
of Rembrandt’s pictures are characterised by strong shadows, and 
small areas of brightly lit portions of the subject.* The photographer 
when he speaks of a “Rembrandt” lighting, too often thinks of a 
head turned sideface, with a strong light thrown on the profile, and 
the rest of the face and figure almost detail-less, a dark solid mass. 
This is precisely what a “Rembrandt” portrait should not be. 
Dividing the lightings of a “Rembrandt” character into three sub- 
headings we may consider full or nearly full-face portraits with a 
strong illumination from the side, side or nearly side-face portraits, 
with the face looking more or less towards the source of illumination, 
and quite side-face portraits in which the whole of 
shadow, the profile being outlined only, this style of lighting being 
sometimes called “line lighting.” 

There are certain defects common to all these styles which un- 
fortunately exist with only too great frequency. The tendency is 
to employ much too strong a light, with, as a natural consequence, 
too great a contrast in the subject. The high lights of the negative 
are thus fully exposed, and are very dense on development without 
the shadows being sufficiently exposed. Or, per contra, if the shadows 
are exposed the high lights are solarised and all proper modelling is 
lost. Frequently, even if the lighting is sufficiently soft in character, 
the negative is very much over-developed, and has harsh printing 
contrasts. Again, the face is usually turned towards ’a strong light, 
with the result that the reflexes in the eyes are too large, and need 
ecraping down in the negative, a very critical piece of work, and one 
calculated to destroy proper expression. Further than this, the 
strength of the light causes the pupils to contract, and the actual 
expression is not so good as when the pupils are larger or more 
Gilated. 


A picture may have a preponderance of shadow, the high | 


The greater number | 
g 


he face is in | 


**Rembrandt”’ 


Let us see then how these defects may be avoided and how t 
desired effects may be obtained with the greatest economy of tim 
Taking the full-face, or the nearly full face portrait first, we place ¥ 
siiter in the normal position in the studio, and light the head so- 
© secure a nicely-rounded lighting with soft transparent shadoy 
keeping the reflexes equal in both eyes. Now place over the he 
more towards the shadow side an opaque head screen, watch 
carefully the result, which should be that of increasing the area’ 
he shadows, and so conveying the effect of more forcible illumir 
tion of the head as a whole. If the original lighting has any te 
dency to flatness, that is, if there was too much light admitted fr 
op and side towards the front of the sitter, the blinds here mt 
e closed. Ii the lighting is the normal 45 degrees from top a 
ront, however, the opaque head screen should do all that is necessa 
in the way of increasing the area of shadow. Of course, a som 
what dark background will be used, and it may be pointed o 
that if the background is gradated, the dark portion coming agait 
the light side of the head, and vice versa, the result is to accentue 
the effect of contrast, to make the lights more forcible and t 
darks more rich, while at the same time the actual contrast is n 
increased, but is kept within the compass of the plate, and the shade 
detail will be recorded before the high lights are over-exposed. 
moment’s consideration will show the worker that this is the pr: 
ciple on which to work, for in the normal: full face lighting we ha 
the high lights strong enough, and the shadows dark enough. 4 
that is needed for the production of the Rembrandt effect is to get 
smaller area of light and a larger area of shadow, and this is me 
easily effected in the. way suggested. It will be noticed that tl 
method pre-supposes the ability to light a head well in what may 
called the normal way, and, of course, also assumes that the lighti 
in the studio is properly under control, and that the studio is n 
flooded with light from every direction. | 

Two alternative methods may be given for obtaining this sal 
effect, in each case starting with the normal full-face lighting as t 
basis. The one method is to turn the head a little further from t 
light, that is, more towards the three-quarter face position, a 


Normal Lighting. 
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en move the camera further to 


he sitter nearer to the camera u 


r neck. 
Side-face 


d shade is almost if not quite 
adow will prove a trifle lacking 


*“Rembrandt”’ 


We may now proceed to the second type, the head photographed 
jde-face looking towards the light. 
f procedure is to hght a full-face portrait in the normal way, 
ing care that the reflex shows equally in both eyes, but only just 
the eye on the shadow side of the head. Now, without moving the 


the side, so as to obtain again a 


nil-face view of the head. The second method consists in bringing 


ntil the proper effect is secured, 


nd then, of course, drawing the camera back also so as to get the 
age on the ground glass of the proper size. An objection to both 
i these alternative methods is that the character of the lighting is 
ore distinctly side-lighting, and this does not give so good a model- 
ing, in some instances conveying a swollen appearance to the cheek 


Portraits. 


Again, the simplest method 


iter, wheel the camera round so that a side or nearly side-face view 


f the head is obtained, and it will be found that the effect of light 


satisfactory. It may be that the 
in transparency, and should this 


@ the case a reflector of gray calico may be placed as near the camera 
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Fig. 1. 


possible so as to avoid any 4 
lector be a frame covered with 
iginally adopted by Mr. Henry 
le being cut in the reflector on 


ms then pointed through this aperture. 


lamination of the shadows with 
the minimum. 


Of course, this me 


Fig. 2. 


anger of cross lighting. If this 
canvas, papered white, the device 
Van der Weyde may be used, a 
a level with the camera, and the 
This method gives a soft 
he risk of cross lighting reduced 
hod of obtaining side-face Rem- 


andts necessitates a studio of considerable width, and as this is 


no means a general condition 
ployed as might be desired. T 
it most generally useful. 
meme end of the studio, the end 
5 much of the top light, taking 
lamination is 45 degrees. Avoid 
to glare into the sitter’s eyes 


of things, it cannot be so often 
e following method then will be 


Open about four feet of side light at the 


occupied by the sitter, and about 
care that the general angle of 
oo low a side light, which is 
, producing the- excessive reflexes 


lerred to, and avoid also too direct a top light, which causes the 


it to be much too white. If 
thout excess of top light a tran: 
soften the lighting. Now place 


Onemarograrsx Frauds.—Ar 


the blinds cannot be arranged 
slucent head screen must be used 
the sitter somewhat nearer to the 


camera-end of the studio than the open glass, so that the lighting is 
from the side, but rather behind the sitter. On turning the head 
towards the glazed side of the studio it will be found that the eyes 
are not looking to the open glass, but at the curtained portion of 
the window, and if the photographer places himself in front of the 
sitter, at P., Fig. 2, getting a full-face view, he will find the lighting 
is practically a normal full-face lighting. Now, with the camera 
getting a side-face view of the sitter, and the reflector arranged so 
that the lens looks through it or just past its edge, a good Rembrandt 
lighting will be obtained. In order to make this more clear, two 
diagrams showing the floor of the studio, and giving the positions 
of sitter, camera, and window, have been prepared. Fig. 1 shows the 
normal full-face lighting when the camera is at F, and by placing 
the camera at R, the studio being a wide one, the Rembrandt picture 
is secured. Fig. 2 gives the positions in the narrower type of studio. 
The relative positions of glass, sitter and camera in the two methods 
will be found very similar. It must not be supposed that all that is 
necessary is to chalk one or other of these diagrams on the studio 
floor, and then after placing the sitter to make the exposure. Some 
little modification either in the strength or direction of the light is 
almost sure to be needed, and, of course, much depends on the 
character of the face under consideration. 
Line Lighting 

We are now left to consider the line lighting, w 
the least used of the three types. Only the most perfect and 
refined profiles will bear this treatment. The effect to be aimed at 
is a shadow filled with soft delicate detail, while more or less all 
round the head is a line only of light. On the r the light will 
be rather pronounced. To produce this effect the light must 
be almost exactly behind the sitter, and as the background, if too 
large or too near, would cut off all the direct light, it becomes neces- 
sary to keep it well back from the head, and to use a back light in 
which top light predominates. Care will be needed to prevent light 
striking into the lens, and here, again, the reflector, through which 
the lens looks, will prove a valuable adjunct, for in addition to softly 
illuminating the shadows, if properly arranged it will prevent any 
light other than that from the subject reaching the lens. One of the 
causes of frequent failure when employing this method of lighting 
is the placing of the model too near to the light. A large dark back- 
ground at a good distance and the sitter well in front of the light will 
give the most pleasant effects. 

It may not be inappropriate to add a word or two on the develop- 
ment of plates exposed under the conditions considered.. A perfect 
piece of lighting may be spoiled in its rendering if the plate is badly 
developed. The usual mistake is over-development. These Rem- 
brandt lightings are almost invariably taken with dark backgrounds, 
and a negative so produced needs less development than one of a 
normal vignette head, against a light grey background. Either the 
normal developer may be used and the time of the development 
shortened by about 25 per cent., or the developer may be diluted 
by the addition of, say, half its bulk of water, and development 
carried on for about the normal time. In any case, prints should be 
carefully examined, and if there is any lack of gradation in the 
highest lights by the time the shadows are deep enough, it may be 
taken as an indication to soften the lighting, or if that be sufficiently 
soft, to keep the negatives less strong in contrast by one or other 


of the methods indicated. 


h is, perhaps, 


nother matter which is disturbing the 


lench Service authorities (says the “‘ Globe”) is the way m which 


gs Raval and military are 


eing brought into ridicule by photo- 


hers and by cinematograph operators, the latter being the more 


ous ofienders. 


Their mode of procedure is to take a motley 


d clothed in uniform into close proximity to a barracks, and 


ere 


to photograph them in 


arrest and prosecution. 
Tue South Essex Camera Club’s 
ld on January 24, 25, 26, 1907. 

id silver and bronze plaques will 
ges in each. Entry forms can 


udicrous pictures of what are styled 
tary life,” to which the barrack walls and the armed sentinels 
dcolow. For the future proceedings of this kind are to be visited 


Fifth Annual Exhibition will be | 


There will be four open classes, 
be placed at the disposal of the 
be obtained from the Secretary, 


Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Park, E. 


Competition.—The list of prize winners is as 
, £2 2s., J. D. Ross, Brechin— Toil.” 2nd prize, 
Os. 6d4, W. L. 


Barner Seaside 
follows :—Ist prize 5 “Te 
£1 1s., E. J. Jarvis, Plymouth—* Sailing Barge.” i 


G. Bennett, Whyteleaf—‘A Derelict.” 10s. 6d Bradwell, 
Ryhope Colliery —* An Autumn Sunrise.” 10s. Miss F. C. 
Davies, Weston-super-Mare—‘ A Gambol on the Sands.” 10s. 6u., 


s. 6d., W. E. 


Victor Hey, Scarboro— Fishing Smack at Anchor.” 4 
Houghton, Highbury—* What is it Willie?” 10s. 6d., Clarence Pont- 
ing, Scarboro—‘ A Pale Moon through the Mist e.” Messrs. 
Elliott: and Sons, Ltd., offer their best thanks to all those who 
entered the competition. 

Vistrors are specially welcome at the London and Provincia 
Photographic Association on November 29, when Mr. D. W. Hart 
will demonstrate and Jecture upon an improved process of develop- 


ment. 
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THE FREE PORTRAIT CANVASSERS. 
Fieutine THE SwInDLe. 


Iy connection with the canvassing frauds at Perth, the 
ef which in the “Perth Constitutional’? we referred to last week, 
we see that our contemporary has organised a spirited crusade 
against the canvassers, and in its issue of November 12 has cast a 
vivid light wpon the shady, blackmailing methods employed by the 
gang. As too much publicity cannot be given to these methods, we 
make several extracts from our Perth contemporary’s inquiry :— 
The western side of the city was the first district visited by our 
representative, and while the canvasser seems to have got a few 
s here, in one tenement he visited there were at least three 
tenants who, having been once bitten, were twice shy. Their expe- 
rience happened about a year ago, when what they described as “a 
sweet young lady” called, and under precisely the same induce- 
ments, obtained as many as three photographs from one household. 
A fortnight later the rough proofs were produced, and the price 
then demanded was 15s. All the blame was thrown on the young 
lady, who, it was said, had made a “perfect mess of things.” Two 
of the tenants who refused to pay for the enlargement have never 
received back their photographs. The canvasser on the present 
occasion made bold efforts to secure an order, keeping the door of 
one of the houses open by placing his foot in the doorway and 
insisting on being heard. The company which he represented, he 
pointed out, had nothing to do with the other firm, and his case 
was genuine. His firm was to start business in Perth, and they 
iving away 200 free enlargements for nothing as advertise- 


exposure 


order 


were 


$ 
ments. 


In one case the canvasser opened the door and 


walked right into 
the house. The party in question had a number of photographs u1s- 
played, and the canvasser remarked: “We are just going to give 
you a present of a photograph.” The lady, however, declined, 
whereupon the plausible canvasser informed her that she did not 
require to be frightened, as it was just the same as handing in a 
packet of Vain Houten’s cocoa. Questioned as to the frame, he 
assured the lady there was no frame and nothing whatever to pay, 
the only condition being that she showed it to her friends. A 
photograph—one much valued—was secured, and the other day 
canyasser No. 2 made his appearance with the proof and specimen 
frames. When told that the enlargement was to be free and that 
the agreement was that the framing could be done by anyone, he 
ridiculed the idea, and pointed out that it was nonsense to expect 
that they could work for nothing. The price demanded in this case 
was 18s., but it was not paid. Almost next door, under the same 
circumstances, the price demanded was 15s. The mistress of the 
house said that her husband would never allow her to give a 
figure like that for a thing that was to be free. “Ah,” replied the 
canvasser, “your husband must be a bit of a Jessie.” “You'd 
better come back and see,” remarked the lady. He did go back, 
and we believe he has since changed his opinion about the husband. 
another instance the lady of the house informed the canvasser 
she had nothing worth enlarging. He, however, persisted, 
assured her that anything would do. The housewife replied 
the only two photographs she had were of the children, and 
as she did not care much for the cards she would never dream of 
haying them enlarged. Getting hold of a photograph of her little 
boy, however, the canvasser assured her that it would do splen- 
didly, and that he would send it on to her in ten days. The 
nan is emphatic that no mention was ever made of framing. ‘The 
ot day the second canvasser appeared with the rough proof and 
specimen frames. The woman refused to have anything to do 
with the matter whereupon it is alleged that the canvasser became 
obstreperous, threatening her with legal proceedings, refusing to 
leave the house, and ultimately putting the poor woman into such 
a state of terror that she drew upon her hard-earned savings to 
meet her rent, and gave him 13s. 6d. In return she received a 
receipt for 12s. 6d., and on demanding to know why he had charged 
13s. 6d. was informed that the other shilling was for his com- 
mission. The woman was thereafter informed that the enlargement 
and original would be sent on, her money being simply a deposit 
The attention of the neighbours was attracted to the scene, and 
although the canvasser had rather a rough time of it, all efforts 
failed to obtain from him a return of the money. Determined, 


WoO: 


howeves, uot to be beaten, the woman followed the man until she 
met a policeman, but the constable did not consider it was a case. 
coming within his jurisdiction. The canvasser, it is alleged, gave 
an address which was false, investigation showing that the address 
was that of a shop. 

In the same vicinity a lady was informed she was bound in no 
way, and, although she made it a point to question the canyasser 
particularly as to the question of payment or framing, the reply 
was of such an assuring nature as to call forth the remark from 
the lady: “Oh, you're a good sort.” She gave a photograph of her- 
self and husband, and was very much amused at the surprise she 
was going to spring upon her husband. Two men called upon her 
and showed her frames valued at 16s. and 23s. or thereabout. She 
said she did not want the frame, but was told she must buy a 
frame or pay 7s. 6d. for the photograph. On remarking that she 
was informed that the enlargement was to be free, she was prac- 
tically told she was telling an untruth, and that if she did not pay 
up she would find herself in the Sheriff Court next week. The can- 
vasser refused to leave the house until paid, and the woman, becom- 
ing alarmed at the man’s manner, ultimately gave the 7s. 6d. for the 
photograph. 

In one instance the photograph was secured by exhibiting the 
photograph of a friend of the lady’s. The lady was warned by the 
account in the newspaper, however, and when the second canvasser 
ealled he found that, although the lady he had to deal with was 
young, she was not lacking in courage. “May I come in and show 
you the picture?” said the canvasser. “No,” replied the lady, 
“you will stay at the door.” “ Oh, but we never do business with our 
eustomers at the door,’ remarked the canvasser. ‘“ All the business 
to be done between you and me will be at the door,” was the reply. 
“Then,” remarked the canvasser, “I won’t show the picture.” “TF 
don’t want to see it,” was the answer, “but I want the original 
photograph back, and I will have it.” Baffled by the grit shown by 
the young lady, the conversation was continued for some time, the 
canvasser brandishing his stick in a threatening manner in front of 
the lady’s face. As a parting shot, the young lady asked if he had 
read the “Constitutional,” and the canvasser admitted rather un- 
graciously that he had, and shouted, as he was going down the stair, 
that the original would be sent bac 

The “Perth Constitutional” has learned that the postmen were 
busy in Craigie district, after the above proceedings, delivering 
returned photographs. Not only were the photographs very roughly 
and carelessly enclosed in a small piece of brown paper, and tied 
with a coarse piece of twine, no precautions being taken to protect 
the picture from injury, but each person receiving their photograph 
in this way had to pay the postage. 

At Romsey, Hants, itinerant photographers have 
reception. Two separate gangs paid a visit to the 
within the past two weeks. The first came touting for orders for 
photographs at nominal prices. They had not long commenced 
operations when (as reported in the “ Romsey Advertiser”) they were 
observed and closely pursued by the energetic manager of a local firm, 
whose work was, of course, not to be compared with that of the vi: 
tors. The local man was ably supported by several shopkeepers, who3e 
premises the itinerants commenced to photograph. Their assistants 
all lined up in front of the shop, and permitted the Romsey man 
to take a photograph, but when the other camera men proceeded 
to follow suit the assistants with much merriment disappeared inside 
their premises, thus frustrating any effort on the part the 
strangers to do business. The latter subsequently made with all 
haste to the railway station, showering severe reproaches on Rom- 
sey, and especially its photographer. 

The next party to attack the Romsey photographic community 
numbered eight—four men and four women this time. These were 
of the “make haste” order, offering to do cheap enlargements of 
people’s “departed friends and others.” They divided themselves 
into two batches, presumably with the idea of “riddling” the whole 
town and securing as many “victims” as they possibly could. They, 
however, did not stay long, for, as happened on the previous occa- 
sion, they were haunted all around by some of the local photo- 
graphers with cameras over their shoulders. The local men suc- 
ceeded eminently in preventing the invaders from fooling the people. 
The occasion provided considerable amusement to the large crowds 
in various districts of the town, who watched the proceedings with 


received a warm 
Hampshire town 


ot 
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fen interest, and who gave the visitors little, if any, encourage- 
ment. The “Romsey Advertiser,” which reports these p-:oceed- 
ngs, explains the fraudulent nature of the canvassing business, and 
serves the thanks of both photographers and the public for its 
mposure of the “free enlargement” swinc 


le. 
THE QUEKETT, CLUB DEMONSTRATIONS. 
im first of the demonstrations on the practical use of the micyro- 
pe organised by this well-known club was held on Friday last, 
nd drew, a very large audience. The subject was “ Illumination,” 
nd with the aid of photometers it was shown that, while the broad 
ide of the lamp flame gives more light than the edge, the latter 
ives more light than a corresponding area of the side of the flame. 
ne microscope was arranged to show the diffraction effects that 
lay such an important part in the theory of the instrument as 
mounded by Abbe. Others were set up to show the various degrees 
nd effects of illumination, with and without substage and bull’s. 
ye condensers, and with plane and concave mirrors. Also several 
struments were arranged to illustrate the fact that the best illumi. 
ation is obtained when the back lens of the objective is filled with 
ht, while the importance of well corrected condensers was also 
emonstrated. Photographers are frequently compelled to make 
se of the microscope, and matters such as those dealt with in these 
fmonstrations are of great importance, but just the very ones that 
he casual user of the microscope is unfamiliar with. It is no easy 
ier to obtain good results or even to make accurate observations 
h a microscope unless one is fairly well acquainted with the 
oper manner of using it, and faulty illumination may alter the 
pect of the subject to such an extent as to give an entirely wrong 
mpression, These demonstrations will practically cover the whole 
found, and those who attend them all should be able to use the 
ievoscope and all its various accessories to the best advantage, even 
hough their practice is only very occasional. We cannot too strongly 
vise those who sometimes use the mi escope to take the oppor- 
ity of profiting by these demonstrations. The remaining five take 
ce on the third Friday in December, January, March, April, and 
fay, and are well worth the half-guinea subscription necessary to 
ome a member of the club. Full particulars can be obtained from 
hon, secretary, Mr. Arthur Harland, Reading Villa, 31, Denmark 
ree, Watford. 


Exhibitions. 


So 
cA PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


S society is fortunate in possessing a suite of rooms in whi 
tal ex 


SOUTHS 


h their 
nibition can be held, and whilst the walls and screens 
somewhat crowded, the whole effect is to give one the impression 
a@ very satisfactory show as regards numbers, for, exclusive of 
en slides, there were no fewer than 636 pictures, over 400 of 
in the open. classes. When one adds on to these the 
lection of Herr Diihrkeop’s pictures, as first shown in the offices 
he Brivise Jovryar or PHorccrarny, there is no question that 
isitors will find ample to repay them. 

the exhibition on the whole, the average merit, particularly 
open class, is distinctly high, and it includes many 
ures which were shown at Hackney and at the R.P.S. and the 
on. Obviously the judges were struck, too, with the quality, for 
Fy awarded no less than ten plaques and eleven honourable men- 
ms. In the members’ classes, the quality of the work was generally 
TY sati actory, though a few of the members seem to imagine 
burying the whole of the print in murkiness and fog—this 
particularly noticeable in the portraits—or the use of the coarsest 
Bsible grain obtainable by gum bichromate, is the highest form 
art. Possibly the judges’ awards will disabuse them of these 
akes, however, : 
society is tc 
ster the technica 


he la 


> be congratulated on their courage in trying to 

side of photography by offering no less than four 
Onze plaques for technical prints and lantern slides, and as four 
mourable Mentions were also given it cuzht to encourage other 
Meties and exhibitors in t direction. 


The judges w 


e Messrs. F. J. Mortimer and, J 
for the pictorial, and E. J. Wall ‘for the te l 
awards were in the open classes as follows :— 

A.—Pictorial: Plaques to Rudolph Dihrke 
Richards, “Portrait”; L. J. Steele, “Garden of 
Batkin, “ A Rift in the Foo A. Marshall, “His Da 
“A Venetian Pearl S. G. Kimber, “A Relic 
Colebrook, “Old Shoreham”; Brend 
K. G. Boon, “The Injured Butterfly 
“ Gooseberries”; A. G. Thistleton, “A Confide Bolsp. lp 
Neame, “The Suppliant”; W. A. J. Hensler, “S bo Be tl 
Holding, “The Nation’s Pictures”; W. A. Clark, “ Triforium, 
Gloucester”; E. O. Hoppe, “ Adagio”; J. D. Jc ton, “In Nor- 
mandy”; 8. Gy Kimber, Sunlit Cloister”; W. M. Post, “ The 
Beaver Dam”; Miss Marillier, “Japanese Peonies.” 

B.—Technical: Plaque to W. Farren, “The Home of the Missel 
Thrush.” Hon. Mention: Mrs. Veley, “ Male, Meerkat”; J. Van- 
andel, ‘“ Gooseberries.” 

C.—Pictorial: Plaques to H. R. Bull, “ A Haven of Peace”; A. G. 
Thistleton, “A Confidential Chat.” Hon. Mention: W. A. I. Hensler, 
“A Bye-way”; Ellis Kelsey, “The Rescue.” 

D.—Technical: F. Ward, “The Roach”; W. Farren, “Sunshine 
on Glebe Plumage”; A. Pitcher, “A Flower Study.” Hon. 
Mention: D. H. Hutchinson, “Development of the Hair”; G. A. 
Booth, “ The Emperor Moth.” 


la Sed, 1G. 

Bread” and 
Pas lal. 
ime”; Dr. 
Burnie, 


+> 


Patent Dews. 


oe ge es 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo Mechanical Notes.” 
The following applications for Patents were made between 
November 5 to November 10. 
PRintTING ApPARATUS.—No. 24,851. Improvements in photographic 
printing apparatus. Benjamin James Hall, 41, Castlenau, Barnes. 
PrintinG Framus.—No. 24,884. Improved photographic printing 
frame. James Walker, 100, Wellington Street, Glasgow. 
Rrriex Cammras.—No. 24,889. Improvements in reflex cameras and 
the shutters therefor. Robert Ballintine, Arthur Ballintine, Hew 
Ballintine, and John Linstrum, 37, West Nile Street, Glasgow. 
Corour PHoroGRapHy.—No. 24,893. Improvements in the taking of 
negatives for colour photography. John Douglas Ritchie, 154, 
St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
CryematograpHs.—No. 24,952. Improvements in bases or supports 
is. Leo Kamm, 27, Powell Street 


for cinematographic appar . 
Goswell Road, London. 

CinematoGRapHs.—No, 24,593. Improvements in safety shutters for 
cinematographs. Leo Ka:om, 27, Powell Street, Goswell Road, 
London. 

Prarr WasHurs.—No. 24,974. Improvements in washers for plates, 
prints, etc. Albert James Van Hoorn, 52, Connaught Mansions, 
Brixton, London. 

Prate Carrirrs.—No, 25,084. Method and apparatus for exposing 
sensitive layer-carriers. Optische Anstalt C.P. Goerz Acti 
Gesellschaft, 31, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 

Firms.—No. 25,188. Improvements in photographic films. George 
Goodchild Stevens and Thomas James Stevens, Cannon 

Street, London. 

Suurrers.—No. 25,335. Improved photographic shutter. Walter 

$ William Fiddes, 40, Chancery Lane, London. 

DEVELOPMENT VE No. 25,375. Improvements in vessels for 
development and other photographic operations. Alfred Blackie, 
52, Chancery Lane, London. 

; Honpers.—No, 25,394. Improved means for carrying photo- 

graphic plates or films before, during and after exposure, in the 

ee me Ilford, Ltd., and Bertram Vincent Storr, 8, Quality 

Court, Chancery Lane, London. 

Corour PHorogRrapHy.—No. 25,399. Improvements in cameras for 
taking polychromical photography. Otto Bauer, 61, Chancery 


PLA 


Lane, London. 
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‘Cotour PHorograpHy.—No, 12,235. 1906. The invention relates to 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 


Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Printinc Framus.—No. 22,366. 1905. The invention is for a frame 


permitting of the negative being placed in different positions 
in relation to the paper. As stated in the claims, the back is 
adjustable in relation to the front or main frame, wherein it 
is adapted to be moved or adjusted longitudinally and vertically, 
and in opposite directions at the opposite ends on the front frame, 
the back haying an opening or space adapted to receive and hold 
the paper or surface to be printed upon. There is a main frame 
a having slots b at one or two ends or sides, and a movable back 
c, with an opening or recess adapted to receive and hold the paper 
or material to be printed on, and having at its two ends cl, slots 
which. are adapted to lie transversely to the slots 6, and the front 


and back parts being adapted to be clamped or fastened together. 
Bars as a, aX, are adapted to slide one upon the other, the frame 
bars a being fastened together at their opposite ends by an 
end piece a1, and having a lo itudinally adjustable or sliding 
back ¢. William Lawrence Pz kinson, 34, Imperial Chambers, 
62, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


to 
light filters for one exposure direct colour photography with ruled 
Screens, and is intended to permit of such “damping ” screens 
being adjusted to the variat‘ons in panchromatic emulsions. The 
‘screen comprises two parallel glasses, each being tinted from 
transparency to a very deep colour shade, the transparent portion 
of one glass being opposite the deep shade of the other. The 
glasses are adapted to be displaced parallel to each other, and 


Fig. 1. 


they are both arranged close up to the diaphra 
of absorbing an equal number of rays from each bundle of rays. 

The screen is made up preferably of two plane-parallel glasses, 
0, c, one placed on each side of, and in close proximity to, the 
diaphragm a (Fig. 1), the reason for placing them here being that 
by this means all the rays forming the image pass tl 
same absorption field, which would not be the case 
placed in front of or behind the lens. 

The glasses. are considerably larger than the diameter of the 
largest diaphragm of the lens. The one } has a portion of its 
surface white or uncoloured, and the rest is coloured pink, which 
gradually increases in intensity (Fig. 4). The other c has a 


m for the purpose 


hrough the 
if it were 


portion of its surface white or uncoloured, and the rest 
coloured yellow, which gradually increases in intensity. 

‘A rack and pinion, e, f, enables one to move within the ley 
opening any desired part of the screen, an index g indicatiy 
its exact position. By using this system any desired amount 
colour can be absorbed from the green image and from the bl 
image, so as to reduce their exposures to the same unit of tin 
as the red image, which is usually the slowest. 


SRO 
A 


LORS 
Fig, 2. Fig. 3. 


By having only the uncoloured parts of the glass in the le 
opening, the lens can be used as in ordinary photography. B 
moving more or less of the yellow screen in the lens opening, ar 
desired amount of the absorption can be had, as in orthochromat 
photography. 

Instead of using a screen on which the colour is graduated i 
intensity, one can. make use of a screen, one half of which’; 
uncoloured, the other half coloured with .a uniform colour a 
in Fig. 2. 


aX 


te} 
og 
| 


This is a very convenient form, as it is possible to regulat 
exactly the proportions of the coloured and of the uncoloure 
portions of the screen within the lens opening. This is ver 
useful when diaphragming. 
5 shows a screen having colours on its entire surface, bu 

gradually increasing in intensity. Charles Louis Adrien Brasseui 
No. 10, East 15th Street, New York, U.S.A. 
Suurrers.—No. 6,512. 1906. According to the invention, the tw 
blinds of a focal plane shutter are each connected at one em 
to a spring roller, the tension of the spring in which-can b 
varied according to the rate of exposure desired. At the othe 
end the blinds are connected to independent rollers or pulleys 
mounted upon a common axis, these rollers having arrange( 
in connection with them gearing for winding the blinds and hold 
ing them in the desired position, the said gearing having in conne¢ 
tion with it a clutch so arranged that when one blind has bee! 
pulled up to the required extent the roller carrying the sam 
will be thrown out of action by means of the clutch, whils 
the movement of the top blind can be continued until the desire 
aperture between. the blinds is required. 
For releasing the shutter for time exposures a revolving sto] 
is provided, having in connection with it a detent lever fo 
opposing the revolution of the stop, and a cushion spring fo 
minimising the shock when the motion of the stop is checked b; 


the detent lever. Alfred Woods, 5, Richmond Park Road 
Kingston-on-Thames. 


SuicrpE of a Secretary.—Last week Mr. Harry Montague Chadwick 
secretary of the Equatone Photographic Syndicate, Ltd., was foun 
dead at the office, 34, Knight’s Hill, Norwood. At the coroner’ 
inquest the doctor stated that the death was due to taking cyanid 


of potassium, and the jury returned a verdict of “Suicide whil 
mentally deranged.” 
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Dew Books. 


Nature's Carol Singers.” By Richard Kearton. London: Casseil 
and Co. 68. 

all lovers of birds will welcome another “nature” 
» its existence to the pen of Mr. Richard Kearton and the 
brother Cherry. Photographers, too, ought to feel 
me satisiaction from the fact that the publication of “ Nature’s 
nol Singers” reduces by one the problems of Christmas presents, 
mee it provides a gift book which a boy or gitl will value, not 
ly for its pretty photographs of birds, but for the story of their 
ners and customs which the author pleasantly narrates. The 
fame is handsomely produced in a green and gold cover, is printed 
two colours, and contains a photogravure frontispiece. 


he Transactions of the Optical Society for the Session 1904-5” 
@ been published (10s.), and are purchasable, we suppose, by 
members at the society’s offices, 20, Hanover So uare, London, W. 
p volume (of 94 demy octavo pages) contains papers on “ Direct 
freoscopic Projection,” by Theodore Brown; “ Measurement of 
sorption of Tinted Glasses,” by L. W. Phillips; “ Harly Liter: 
te of Optics,” by the President (Professor Sylvanus P. Thompson) ; 
on “The Nature of Vision,” by A. J. Bull. 


The official catalogue of the Photographic Exhibition held at 
mlin during the summer has been issued from the publishing 
r Gustav Schmidt, Berlin, W. 10, and may be of service 
exhibition secretaries anxious to discover new workers. The use- 
ness oi the volume, however, is curtailed by the omission of any 
Mresses of the exhibitors, beyond the name of their town. The 
falozue contains a number of half-tone reproductions of photographs 
own in the pictorial section. 


Dew D)aterials. 


ford Gaslight Papers—* Pertrait Matt’ and “Portrait Carbon 
Surface.” Made by Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, London, EH. 

i respect of two new brands of gaslight paper, newly issued from 
ie Ilford factory, we have to report mest favourably. In sending 
lem to us for review the makers gave us no further information 
lan that they were designated “ Portrait Matt” and “ Portrait Car- 
m Surface.” We soon discovered, however, on proceeding to make 
nts, that a notable characteristic of the papers. is the fine black 
me obtainable, as intense and as pure a bi: as we eyer remember 
ng in a gaslight or bromide paper. Our prints were developed 
ith no formula specially recommended by the maker. We were, in 
t, using some “ White-Band” metcl hydroquinone cartridges 
hich we had at hand, and the negatives were as different as it 
possible to imagine, one a view of an open street with a stretch 
light foreground, and chiefly consisting of light tones; and the 
ther a portrait against a perfectly black background. The latter 
a severe test of a paper, yet the range of gradation in the heavy 
ows, as well as in the high lights, speaks eloquently for the 
pabilities of the paper. The papers are fixed in a plain hypo 
h, which, in our experience, is all that is needed to secure stainless 
ts. The surfaces of the two papers, the semi-gless of the 
tarbon,” and the not too rough of the “ portrait matt,” are eminently 
table for average professional work, and we anticipate the entrance 
‘the papers into the k: zh favour of printers, not merely on the 
und of their convenience and ra pidity, but for the admirable 
sults obtainable. ; 


Into “Tintona” Papers. Made by the Leto Photo-Materials Com- 
pany (1905), Ltd., Rangoon Street, London, E.C 
‘Three new variations of the cream crayon Pluto colledion paper, 
ich we recently noticed in these columns, have been issued 
the Leto Company at the same prices as that material. The 
apers are “Steel Grey,” “Blue,” and “ Green,” these names serving 
ly well to describe the colours of the support, the texture of 
hich in each case is rather coarse, and recommended therefore for 
edium, and large size work. The colour of the steel grey paper 
@ like particularly, but we imagine that effective use will be made 
the two other colours, whi 


: 
f 
| 


ch are considerably stronger than *the 


grey, and hence tend to 
brands are issued 


All three 


3 postcards, and 
packets of any given size, con 


Or 


ning an assortment of the grades. 
ed and otherwise treated exactly like the Pluto 


The paper is 
C.C. paper. 


Barnet Christmas Postcards.—Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., 
Barnet, have introduced a 1 series of motto postcards. T 
decorative portion (on the address side) is by Mr. Charles E. Dawson 
and embodies such seasonable sentiments as “ With 1907 Good Wishes 
for the New Year.” The cards are issued as P.O.P., self-toning, gas- 
light, and bromide. ; 


Curistmas © 
of these moun week or two ago, 
sent us a selection of the mot 
choice variety offered for all 
effects obtainable by aerogra 


number of them, and should 


1 Mounts.—Since cur mention of their new catalogue 
rs. Houghtons, Ltd., have 
s themselves, from which we see the 
lasses of photographers. The striking 
h decoration are conspicuous in a 
uce those who are familiar with this 


class of wor pply to MV ‘s. Houghtons for terms. The list 
gives a very fair idea of the d ns, though it cannot do justice ta 


the brilliant colouring and fine textures of a number of the mounts. 


Dew Apparatus, SC. 


The Flashmeter Sold by Hou 
London, W.C. 


Messrs. Houghton are issui under the above title, a flat circu- 
lar case taking a quarter-ounce coil of magnesium ribbon, and pro- 
viding for its convenient withdrawal in short lengths. The ca 
has a 2-in. mark on it for the measurement of the ribbon, and 4 
clip in which the detached piece of ribbon is held to be burnt. 
The “ Flashmeter,”’ loaded with a quarter of an ounce of ribbon, is 
sold for sixpence, the price of the ribbon only, so that, as Mess 
Houghton point out, the measuring case is obtained for nothi 
We can testify to the extreme usefulness of the little piece of 
apparatus, for we have had an identical device, issued a year or 
two ago by a plate-making firm, in almost daily use. 


ghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holbern, 


5 


The “Record” Combination Enlarger and Easel. Sold by W. 
| Butcher and Sons, Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, 
| E.C. 

In this apparatus Messrs. Butcher have provided an apparatus 
which should appeal very strongly to the amateur worker for the 
reasons that, first, the apparatus folds up compactly when not in 
use, and, secondly, that the adjustments for enlargements to various 
sizes are marked on the baseboard in a way which leaves the user 
nothing to do except to set three pointers to three points on the 

| scale when the enlargement will be in practically sharp focus. He 
has then only to give a turn either way to the focussing pinion to 
) satisfy himself that the definition is as he desires it. The cc 


plete apparatus includes lantern (for incandescent gas, limelight, or 
| oil), negative stage with removable panel to take the negative, scaled 
| baseboard with rack and pinion movement for the front, and marked 
| easel with sliding clamps to hold the bromide paper flatly ‘for 
exposure. The condenser frame, also, is detachable, so that this 
| part of the optical system is instantly removable for cleaning. The 
| whole apparatus is automatically squared up on erecting it in the 
| ordinary way. and snould ensure correct enlargement from th 
negative. In quarter-plate size without objective, and with ease! 
taking paper up to 15 by 12, the price is £5 or £6 7s. 6d., wit 
| objective and scaled baseboard as above described. In half-plate (i 
| enlarge up to 23 by 17) these prices are £8 10s. and £10 19s. 
| The purchaser’s own lens may be scaled at a cost of 7s. 6d. 
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prints should be circulated, and also boxes of transparencies, a1 


4 °) q that the latter should only be sent regularly to those who appli 
Deetings | Societies. for them, thus practically splitting up the members into two class 


of workers, for it was pointed out that possibly the print-mak 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. would not be interested in transparencies, and vice versa. Messi 
G. E. Brown, F. T. Hollyer, A. J. Newton, and K. J. Wall, wit 
Dev. | Name of Society. Subject. the secretary, H. J. Comley, Surrey House, Stroud, Gles., we 
appointed as the committee of management for the first twel 

Slough Photo Society ¢ Latest Kodak Productions.” months. 
St Albans Photo. socie! AS one ee ate ie Ceou, Prymourn Pworocraruic Socrmry.—Lecturettes formed the pr 
es ee eae { “Rome and Pompeii.” Dr. P. Rhys | gramme at the last meeting, and the result quite justified the exper 
oe ea cua i eT a apers.” J, Brown. ment, for the subjects handled proved interesting and instructiy 
Diiuioe nacisig on ieelanae setts “ Ozobrome.” We . Smyth. ee even to some of the members whose experience was by no meal 
Halifax Camera Club ......... C Pees qnctices OL Bele Tomine short, and the discussions and questions put helped the juniors ve 
StonolandDistech Photon Soc: eecereeea tures of Velox Manipula- | much. Mr. E. G. Turney dealt with “Lenses.” Mr. W. Annit 


“Rotograph and Rotox Papers ” showed the toning of Velox prints to a brown and sepia tint by tl 
eraph 2 3 


|{“<Tabloid’ ~ Brand  Phovographic | sulphide method. In the discussion several complained of blisterir 
Wr nencalSs be Done with a Hana | i the washing, and a member said he had avoided this by dilutit 
; ‘at C2 é a Ha 


Bedford Camera Club... 
Caterham Camera Club 


Wallasey Amat. Photo. Society} Camera.” C. P. Goerz. : the strength of the sulphide solution, and after a rinse by passir 
Leek Photo. Society " FSR ey ee eae the print through an alum bath for a short time before washin 
Derby Photo. Society.......... |, Keene. : aes. He had not further trouble from blisters after adopting this metho 
Oxford Camera Club ........... fe TERRE AS TT a SUCRE Mr. 8S. H. Tremayne dealt with “Single Lenses (Anastigmatie) 
Luton Camera Club... « Doning P.O.P.” Demonstrated. | and showed some very excellent lantern slides, which include 
.| South London Photo. Society \ it we aes auc Reduction exterior and interior architectural views of great merit. The wor 
{‘* A Trip up the Rhine.” Tllustrated had been done with an ordinary guinea camera. Mr. F. Johnsoj 


Southampton Camera Club ../\_F. G. Ryder. 


in illustrating the subject of “ Exposure” with some very fine slid 


efor Soci Exhibition in Friends’ Hall. Q 
Lancas bh LA” nono 3 4 i : aed 3 9 , 
PETES enol esiSoe Og { Collection of Members’ Lantern Slides | of varied and difficult subjects, contended for the use of an exposul 
Preston Camera Club ........... \ for Club Box to Union. 


tts a one meter, and in this he was supported by the views of other member 
Royal Photographic Society ..|  {‘ Ozobrome.” T. Manly i : PY y 


; zi .|{ “Carlisle and Neighbou-hood” W. Croypon Camera Cius.—Mr. Manly, on “Ozobrome,” drew 
.| Burton-on-Trent Nat. His.A.S |)  Howa, th. 


peas aes “Pompeii.” ‘TE, Green, crowded attendance on the 14th inst. Inasmuch as full details hay 

BRGUISEL aaa Sonne ‘« Enlarging Simpl fied ” already been given in these pages, there is no necessity to recapiti 

Hackney Photo. Society . jjeoti epee eae ead: ” Riley late them here. It would, however, be unjust to Mr. Manly if 
Leeds Photo. Society............ \ Fortune. 3 ‘i were not recorded that all present formed a most favourable impre 
ne DERG ORNDHS Ee Ee sion of the almost magical, non-reversed, carbon process, both o 
of eriments by Members. account of its simplicity in working and the beauty and undoubte 
ees we ae ee po roeran ny Negative permanency of its results. The interest aroused was evinced by tk 
Berens Birmingham Photo. Society .. \ Con hed. Pag eee thorough, yet kindly, cross-examination on all points Mr. Manl 
ise Sere Glasgow Southern Ph Assn... Bem pers anion Slide Competition. | was subject to, and in which he more than held his own, a thoug 
28............{ Sefton Park Photo. Socicty .. { qurough ole TROnen WHOA CEL he fell a victim to a mild practical joker, who handed up a plating 
PA aerbepoeed Edinburgh Photo. Society..... RO Nee Dra pe pom (masquerading BS e i bromide *) to be operated ung 
: ; {time » Tenta ive Development.” which stubbornly refused to ally itself to the new-comer “ Can I, 

BS. eeeceseeees Croydon Camera Club............ Natt Aye penn ot pace en said one member with perfect gravity, “execute handwork on 
28..:.........| Borough Polytechnic Ph. Soc. (Contact Pristine on Feien bromide print, and obtain an Ozobrome therefrom”? “You can, 
Brierley Hill Photo Soc. ...... (a Bromide anor s oat replied Mr. Manly with equal gravi y, “not only one, but severa 
Birmingham Photo. Society ... { Printing.” “Frederic iio Avs: Lor and the first Ozobrome wil probably clear your print nicely for you 
| Acton Photo. Society . ie ated Kodak Productions.” removing the handwork at the same time.” hrespective of the ques 

Everton Camera Club ictures with the Goerz Le: 


Criydon Nat. Hia Scien “Tele, horography.” ©. P. Goerz. tion asked, if a first print by any chance did not reach expectations 


Ci elie caviar rsieorns ae AEDS : aie : ae 
Deal & Walmer Camera Club i Pree scOMle Photogiaphy.” C. P. | a second would most like y fulfil them, owing to the preliminar 
Goerz. 


TEER arnt MOREE SCOT cs Norfolk Broads.” WH. Dale. removal of dirt. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Manly 
7"! (“Velox and its New Applications.” South Lonpon Puorocrapurc Socrmry.—* Fiour Studies ” 
North London Photo. Society J J. Griffin & Sons. Ltd. 3 . cre = se We stun udies 
i « Blementary Photomicrography.” | the subject of a lecture by Mr. BE. H. P, Hillsworth on the 19¢ 
Blenheim Club. contac aa0ee 
Hull Photographic Society...... [ 
\ 


G. H. Rodman, M.D. inst. As to the best ple P ining sui P 
“ Orthochromatic Work.” J.T. Dyson. t place for obtaining suitable mode s, the lecture 


Amateur Photogropher i906 Prize recommended a fair-sized village, at least fifteen or sixteen mi es froy 


Rugby Photo. Society _ Slides. A x P London, preferably where there is a ad train service, or no railwa 
| ( “ Derbyshire Days Wanderings Il os l Saas ey Re ; 
Liverp'l Amateur Photo. A sn. Among the Dales and Tors of the at all in the vicinity. There the picturesque rustic may be me 


H gh reak.” Dr. John W. Bilis. Sree arvl amadlae 3 
{ “ Accounting and Economics of Photo- I d ed. 


They will, as a rule, be most accessible it 
Engraving.” Arthur Coles. he pr 


ximity of the village tap. Prospective “studies” should alway 

“Wha lan be D vi and bea roac in a frie. 7 ar . . eT 
Clem Leek Photo. Society ........... { aes Done with a Hand e approached in a friendly and tacti ul manner, so that their interes 
j “Enlarged Negatives on ‘Rotograph’ | and sympathy may be gained. Without. this successful werk 1 


L.C.C, School of Photo-Eng, . 


29. renee Handsworth Photo. Society |i Negative Paper.” impossible. In posing, the high light should always be on the heal 

ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. or shoulders of the model, and all the other lines in the pictur 
Mnrtine held November 20, Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, vice-president,:n | should lead up to this. Avoid scattered high-lights, such as mad 
the chair. Mr. Alfred Cheese delivered a lecture on “ Italy, Past y paper, boxes, baskets, curtains, etc., as you wou d poison, ang 


and Present,” in the course of which he described Rome, Florence, when these must be included they must be toned down if the bes 
Mi‘an, the Italian Lakes, and other scenes from ancient and modern effect is to be obtained. Mr. Hillsworth deprecated 


the use of ; 


Italy. hand camera, and recomended a half-plate camera on a tripod, ai 
by far the most satisfactory instrument for this work. He himsel 

SOCIETY OF COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. invariably employed an ordinary plate of medium rapidity, wel 

A meetine of this society was held on the 14th inst. at the | backed. A dilute developer should be used! to ensure a soft resul 
offices of the Brirish JournaL or PHoroGRaPHy, 24, Wellington full of gradation and half-tones. 
Street, Mr. E. J. Wall in the chair. The rules as published SovrHampron Camera Crus.—Mr. Arthur Marshall, of Notting 
on p. 849 were adopted without alteration, and considerable ham, lectured on Monday evening last, his subject being “ Some Dutek 
discussion then ensued, particularly as regards the circula- | Pictures.” There was a crowded attendance to meet one who has 


tion of specimens. It was finally decided that portfolios of | attained such success at the Southampton exhibitions, and a delight. 
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Kittle Dutct 
yas excellent] 
mitch fisherm 
pormal cases 10 
majority 
The habit of dem 
hat the country 


rmous stat 


re, approximating in quite 
t, came as a complete revelation to the 


ng payment for posing led up to the remark 
quickly being spoiled as an artist’s paradise 


stories were told of the hostility on the part 


urer his most enthusiastic 
district, from a photographic point of view, 
slides shown bore eloquent witness to the 
artist, that here were to be seen in one 
1 one could paint in a, lifetime. 


appreciation 
and the many beautil 
statem. made b: 


Way more pit 


i 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


undel Square, Barnsbury, London, N., has 
s which is worth procuring, if 
ronly to see an example The catalogue is a 
good example of the sort of thing which a professional photographer 

S sell his wares. That it lists the well-known varieties 
silk, and wood should be an additional inducement 


Mattos, Lt 


issued a new 


might ch 
of Mattos pape 
to acquire it. 

The Vanguerd Manufacturing Company, Maidenhead, true to its 
fitle, has already issued its 1907 list, containing the full description 
‘el its various chemical products for amateur and professional use. 

A revised price list of trade work reaches us from Messrs. Hutchin- 
on and Avery, George Street, Hove. It specifies the various lines 
wdertaken by the firm, in addition to their specialties, of sepia 
‘bromides, platinum and carbon, and dry mounting. 
| Mxssrs. Extiorr snp: Sox Luarep, Barnet, send us a very 
show-card, Yin. by 20in., advertising their bromide paper. 
The subject is a profile portrait study by Mr. Cruwys Richards, and 
the effect is picturesque. Messrs. Elliott will be pleased to send 
their autumn set-of showcards to any dealer to whom they may have 
inadvertently omitted to have forwarded one previously. 


Dews and Dotes. 


PHorogRaPHtc Society for Chelmsford.—We are mformed that a 
‘committee, pro tem., has been formed with the object of starting a 
Photographic Society for Chelmsford and the neighbourhood. The 
‘arrangements are in the hands of Mr. H. J. Hagon, of Broomfield. 
Naw Incandescent Mantles.—The “Times” in its “Engineering 
Supplement” of November 14, gives a number of particulars of a new 
mantle or incandescent gas of greatly enhanced strength, and there- 
fore of much longer life. The mantles, which are made under Plais- 
ee y's Germant Patent (No. 141,244), consist of a base of artificial 
fibre, which, as in the mantles hitherto employed, is impregnated with 
thorium and other salts. The new process consists in spinning 
artificial threads made from the manufactured cupric oxide and 
cellulose, and knitting the fabric for the mantles in the ordinary way. 
These mantles are subsequently impregnated as usual with the 
‘thorium salts, and after drying are placed in a bath of ammonia, or 
hetter in one of hydrogen peroxide. This last bath is the essential 
Pomt of the invention, as it converts the previously soluble salts 
into insoluble compounds—i.e., hydroxides. Since hydrogen peroxide 
only transforms the salts of thorium into an insoluble state, it is 
necessary to make use of a cerium bath, after the hydrogen peroxide 
‘treatment, in order to give the mantles the necessary 1 per cent. of 
ceria. It is well known that the mantle owes its great illuminating 


+ 


_ Power to the small proportion of ceria, which lies bet'ween the limits 


of 0.9 and 1.1 per cent.; anything above or below this quantity is 


-detrimental—even an excess of 0.1 per cent. adversely affects the 


'ghting power, and injures the colour of the light. Like most in- 
Yentions of great general importance, the new process has also been 
anticipated, since it was known that artificial threads could, like 
those of vegetable origin, be impregnated with the mineral salts (the 
Tutrates of certain rare earths, thorium, cerium, etc.), and it was 
kewise known that cupric oxide cellulose threads were adapted for 


this purpos2. The action of hydrogen peroxide on the rare earths 
was also known, as shown by the German patent secured by Dross- 
bach (17,755 of March 5, 1899); but these inventions were insufficient 
0 themselves to produce an incandescent mantle surpassing all the 
previous ones. A factor was still wanting, and this was the right 
comprehension of the mode of dealing with these inventions in order 
to attain successful results. The Vereinigten Glanzstoff-Fabriken, 
of Elbertfeld, are delivering the spun thread to the Ceratirm Gesell- 
schaft, and are also themselves partners in the undertaking, whereby 
a guarantee is secured that no material will find its way into the hands 
of competitors. It seems certain, however, that the incandescent 
gas light industry has scored a new triumph, since the only draw- 
back of this brilliant and cheap system of lighting, the great fragility 
of the incandescent mantle, has now been finally overcome. 


Tur Photo-Secession—An exhibition of photographs by members 
of the Photo-Secession is to be held at the “Little Galleries,” 291, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, until December 30. The collection, numt 
bering 83 prints, includes contributions by Mrs. Kasebier, Eduard 
J. Steichen, Clarence H. White, J. T. Keiley, and A. L. Coburn, 
with one or two—apparently new work—by Alfred Stieglitz. We 
hope these prints are a sign that Mr. Stieglitz is finding leisure 
from his labours of organisation to take up his photographic work. 

Prizes for Photographs at the Dublin Zoo.—At a council of the 
Royal Zoological Society of Iveland last week, regret was expressed 
at the absence of response to the Society’s offer, each year, of a silver 
and bronze medal for pictures taken in the Society's garden during 
the year. The competition is advertised every spring in the daily 
press, but apparently, amateur photographers are not thereby made 
aware of the existence of the medals. All particulars can be had 
from the Hon. Secretary (Dr. R. F. Scharff), to whom letters may he 
addressed at the Zoological Gardens, or at the Museum, Dublin. 


Borr Court Lectures.—The progranime of lectures to be given at 
the London County Council School of Photo-Engraving and Litho- 
graphy, 6, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., is now obtainable. The 
first lecture was to have been given last evening in the shape of an 
address by the Principal, Mr. A. J. Newton, on ~ Commercial Con- 
siderations in Photo-Engraving.” Other lectures of special photo- 
graphic interest are :—“ Ferric and Heliographic Processes,” by Mr. 
B. J. Hall; “Photographic Printing in Natural Colours,” by Oliver 
Dawson; and “Powder Processes in Photography,” by E. W. 
Foxlee. Admission to the lectures is obtainable free on application 
by letter to Mr. Newton. ; 

\. Anvows Lomrere.—Our readers will join us in congratulatio 
to the well-known house of A. Lumitre and Sons, of Lyons (whose 
English representative is the Lumitre North American Company), 0 
the notable honour which has been conferred on it by the promotion 
of its founder and head, M. Antoine Lumitre, to the grade of Offi 
of the Legion of Honour.. He was appointed Chevalier of the Order 
some 12 years since, but it is rare for civilians to receive the higher 
honour of Officier. It is conferred in the case of Monsieur Antoine 
Lumitre in acknowledgment of the great advance made in photo- 
graphy (chiefly in the natural colour branch) by the firm of which 


he is chief. 

PuorocRAaPHy as a Crime Detector.—That necessity which impe 
invention has led in Germany to an application, as ingenious as it 1s 
noyel, of photography to the purposes of crime detection, A mev- 
chant of Adorf had been the victim of a series of burglarious entries 
to his offices, a considerable sum having been on each occasion stolen 
from his safe. As all ordinary methods of detection yielded no te- 
sults, he at last improvised a device of his own. It was a combina- 
tion of electricity with photography. Installing a photographic 
apparatus in a position that should be favourable without attractinz 
too much notice, he placed it in electric communication with the 
safe, in such a way that the opening of the door would remove th 
screen from the camera, and an instantaneous photograph of the 
person causing the disturbance would be pretty certain to result. 
The event answered all expectations. One morning the mercha 
entered his office to find his safe rifled, and a very nice photograph 
of one of his junior employees in the camera. Confronted with this 
damning proof of his guilt, the young fellow, after attempting some 
confused exculpation, broke down and made a clean breast of it. He 
has just been sentenced to a term of imprisonment by the court at 
Planen. 

Tun Isle of Wight Photographic Society will hold its fourth annual 


ls 
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exhibition at Newport on January 31—Feb. 1. There will be three 
open classes for pictures, and one each for postcards and slides. A 
gold medal will be given for the best picture in the open classes, also 
silver and bronze medals, and an additional silver medal to the 
exhibitor showing the best average exhibit (not less than three pic- 
tures), which may be in the same or different classes. The secretary 
is Mr. H. G. Morgan Hobbs, “Sunnyside,” Watergate Road, New- 
port, I.W. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence. 


a ee 

PHOTOGRAPHS “The Bondman.”—The suit of the Dover 
Street Studio Company y. Hall Caine, the Associated Newspapers, 
Ltd., and the Ballantyne Press, Ltd., which was due for hearing 
in the Chancery Court to-day, has been withdrawn, a settlement 
having been arrived at to the mutual satisfaction of all parties 
concerned. 

TrLE-pHOTOGRAPHY.—J. W. Lynn, an entertainer, of Bedford 
Park, a son of the late Dr. Lynn, the famous conjuror and enter- 
tainer, came up for his public examination at Brentford Bankruptcy 
Court yesterday. He said he had spent £400 in making models for 
an invention, which he had not perfected, and that model he had 
left with the Bishop of Bloemfontein in consideration of a loan of 
£10. The invention was one he rought out about the time of the 
Marconi invention, and its object was to transmit a photograph a 
distance of, say, a thousand miles. The examination was concluded. 

Av the Basingstoke County Court last week Mr. Wills Chandler 
appeared for the plaintiff in the case of J. E. Turner y. Alfred F. 
Rowe, which was a judgment summons for the recovery of 15s. tor 
photographic requisites supplied. The defendant is a pho 
grapher living in a private house in Basingstoke, and Mr. Chand 
stated “he goes round to all the large houses, takes photographs, 


of 


O- 


ler 


and gets the money in advance: He gets orders both locally and in 
Berkshire, and the gocds were supplied to him in the w y of his 


trade.” His Honour made a committal order for seven days, to be 
suspended on payment of 5s. a month. 

Attnerp Libel by Cinematograph.—An interesting case, inyolv- 
ing a point as to an alleged libel by means of cinematograph pic- 
tures, was heard before Mr. Justice Warrington in the Chancery 
Division on Friday last. On October 29 John Palmer, the well- 
known Newcastle pugilist, met Gunner James Moir at the National 
Sporting Club in a twenty-round contest with 6-oz. gloves for the 
heavy-weight championship of England. Palmer was beaten, and 
he now asked for an injunction restraining the Club from exhibiting 
cinematograph pictures of the fight. Mr. Rowden, K.C., for 
Palmer, said that the proposition of law involved was as to how far 
an unauthorised photograph tending to bring the subject of the 
photograph into discredit should be reproduced, and his contention 
was that upon that proposition he was entitled to ask his lordship 
for the injunction. In his affidavit Palmer said that before the 
fight he protested against the preparations which were being made 
to take pictures, and subsequently wrote to the defendants to the 
effect that the treatened reproduction would be calculated to do 
him much damage and cause him much personal annoyance and 
indignity. The defendants’ case was that Palmer never protested, 
and that he knew very well that the pictures were being taken, 
as the working of the apparatus was accompanied by the usua 
“clicking.” Counsel said he had never been in his client’s position— 
(laughter)—but if he had been, he was sure that all his attention 
would have been concentrated on his opponent, and that he would 
never have noticed the clicking. (Laughter.) His argument was 
not based on copyright; his contention was that there was no right 
in this country to reproduce an unauthorised photograph which 
tended to bring the subject of it into disrepute. Without calling 
upon the other side his Lordship said that to obtain relief Palmer 
must base his case on the ground of libel, which in fact he did. 
He was not satisfied, however, on the evidence before him tha 
these cinematograph pictures constituted a libel at all. All tha 
was said with regard to them was that they represented Palmer as 
beaten in a contest, but for anything he knew to the contrary 
Palmer might have made such a gallant fight that, so far from 
bringing him into disrepute, the pictures might have quite the 
contrary result. He must refuse the injunction. 


Correspondence. 


ies ee 

*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names ane 
addresses of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressec 
by our correspondents. 


TEST OF “PURE PHOTOGRAPHY.” 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Uniortunately, I was not at the meeting of th 
R.P.S. when Mr. Bennett spoke about his impressions, as exemplifies 
in his photographs; but I gather that there was some antagonism 0 
ideas in reference to (1) a definition of impressionism, and (2) th 
possibility of control in the production of a genuine photograph. 

“Impressionism” is a term very much bandied about in photo 
graphic conversation; but I submit, with much humbleness, thai 
it is rather out of the way of the camera altogether. Judging bj 
a protracted correspondence in another journal, it would seem to be 
accepted as a synonym for “fuzziness,” which is the most ridiculsu 
instance on record of the plagiarising by photographers of terms 
yelonging to art. I can make good this assertion if I am asked to. 

Regarding the other question, I am not on my own ground; there. 
fore I come, cap in hand, to ask whether it is really a fact that 
photographs are considered by some to stand or fall by the test 
of their being capble of multiplication without variation. My 
dictionary gives no such definition of a photograph. From the 
collector’s point of view, it must be a disadvantage for a picture 
o pass such a test, for it would rob it ot as much individuality as 
velongs to a penny roll. Not that stereotyped repetition is beyond 
the power of the gum workers either. There is no end to human 
patience and skill. But why should a photograph be robbed of the 
added charm of being unique? There would be a distinction in 
an exhibited photograph which bore a label with this inscription: 
“No replicas—negative destroyed.” F. ©. Truner. 


THE 


CHRISTMAS CARD TRADE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Many are the suggestions made to professional photo- 
graphers, through the medium of your valuable journal, to increase 
their turnover, especially by the means of “side lines,” and I am 
glad to record my own experience in this direction. 

Some time ago you made the suggestion that use might be made 
of negatives by printing copies from them and present to our clients, 
tastefully mounted, in an appropriate Christmas card, intimating 
the superior merits of those over ordinary Christmas cards, and tha 
copies could be obtained at a given price. I have adopted this 
means of leeping my name before my clients, finding my employées 
something to do in slack time, and, I hope, also bringing a little 
grist to the mill. 

No doubt many photographers have adopted the idea to their 
advantage, but to those who have not I would say do so at once; ib, 
ts mot too late to secure a good percentage of orders before the 
purchases of private Christmas cards are made. My experience this: 
season so far, has been that these complimentary cards have met 
with appreciation and secured a good percentage of orders. Beyin- 
ning the first week in October, we have been steadily: printing and 
sending out these cards, and in no case has this been allowed to 
interfere with ordinary fbusiness. Carefully selecting negatives, 
cabinet heads printed on C.D.V. pieces of paper, C.D.V. printed’ 
out of cabinet group, and so on, no subjects being reduced by copy- 
ing, as this increases the expense. 

In all about 150 cards were sent out, which I estimate to cost, 
including postage, dd. per card. Up to the time of writing I have: 
received orders to the value of £10 17s. 6d. Even as I write ar 
order reaches me by post for a dozen cards at 7s. 6d. In addition 
to this, I have received many letters of thanks and appreciation, 
although containing no orders. TI claim these cards have more thaw 
returned me their cost in the advertisement I get. 

I thank you heartily for the suggestion I am pleased I adopted; 
and trust my experience will lead to others doing the same.—I am,. 
dear Sirs, yours truly, A Country PRoFEssIONAL. 


November 23, 1806.) 
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: ARC LIGHT IN THE STUDIO. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen, —Referring to my last letter, the lens used by me is 
o. 3 A Dallmeyer Portrait Lens, diaphragm No, 5, and Marion's 
iG, plates, 250, H. and D. 

The exposures vary from instantaneous to two seconds, in accord- 
ce with the light and shadow of my subject, but I consider that 
e rapidity of exposure is only secondary to the efficiency of the 
ght for giving a range of effects. 

‘As I only use retouching for removing freckles or little inequalities, 
did not occur to me to send you unretouched prints. I now do 
with the negatives, having had the varnish and retouching 
moved. 
I think the time has now come when a non-competitive exhibition 
‘york done with artificial lighting would be most valuable and 
structive. 
there are a large number of photographers known to me through- 
tthe country who, through the want of knowing the possibilities 
artificial lighting, hesitate to embark, and there are many others 
0 are prohibited from doing so, owing to the cost of the under- 
ing, and, I may add, many more who are unable to decide, 
‘ough the confusion of the claims that are made for the various 
tallations on the market. 

am confident if your paper would organise a small exhibition, 
iting the number and size of pr*nts from each exhibitor, all 
be unretouched work, it could not fail to be interesting and 
ructive to a number of your subscribers.—Yours truly, 

8, Linthorpe Road, Middlesbro’. R. E. Farrcroven. 
November 17, 1906. 

Comparing the prints with those previously sent by Mr. Fair- 
igh and with the negatives, we see that the retouching is very 
ght, and in no way responsible for the lighting effect. Our corre- 
ondent’s suggestion of an exhibition of artificial light. portraiture 
one which we hope to act upon. —Eps. B.J.P.] 


MR. BENNETT'S PHOTOGRAPHS. 


To the Editors. 
Barony tt seems to me rather hard that a workman of Mr. 
miett’s high standing should be described in your pages as being 


known “owing to his voluminous correspondence and lectures.” 
hink that the Royal Photographic Society have placed on their 
lls & series of technical photographs that cannot fail to meet with 
ir full share of appreciation by true lovers of photography. Doubt- 
8 the professional photographer, who relies on technical sound 
baerhy or his livelihood, as most do, will not fail to enjoy 
treat; and I feel sure that if workers entered more seriously 
ne study of technical photography we should then have skilled 
kers worthy of 
lid be a thing of the past.—Yours truly, 
5, High Street, Bognor. 
Of Mr. Bennett’s technical photography we have the highest 
ion. Our criticism of the photographs was put forward in 
erence to their claims to pictorial quality. We believe the notice 
the exhibition made this point perfectly clear.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


heir name, and the outcry against low wages 
L. R. Gooprrr. 


ProrocRAPHIc Sport.—In all parts of the world, says “Country 
e,” the camera is largely supplanting the collector’s gun, and o 
two weapons the camera needs no less skill and patience, and often 
ter courage in its use. Not a week passes in which this paper 
Snot publish photographs which would have been incredible even 
years ago. The camzra is revealing to us all the most secre 
8 of the wild things ; and what it reveals it registers permanently, 
hat hot the single student only, but anyone who will, is put in 
session of the facts. 
ims South Essex Camera Club will have ready shortly a set of 
fs the work of members in Belgium, and a lecture by the Presi- 
t, Mn. Walter D. Welford, F R.P.S. These will be loaned to 
? societies for a merely nominal booking fee, and as the dates 
be arranged according to districts, the carriage one way wil 
be much, Applications should be made to Mr. T. Michell, Hon. 
=, 180, Browning Road, Manor Park, E. 

t POSTCARD dealer in Poplar, who was summoned for selling and 
ing in his possession a number of improper cards, was fined £5 
y On consideration of the fact that he had informed the police 
Whom the cards were supplied wholesale. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


eo 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘THE Epitors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake te answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MussRS. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C, 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs, HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANy, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

D. Grego 8, Smith's Place, Leith, N.B. Three Photographs of unveiling of the 
Leith burns Statue. 

G. W. Davies, 49, Victoria Road, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 
Ist Rugby Teum. 

W.F Austin, Birrowmoor Road, March, Cambs. Photograph of the Children, Staf, 
Education Committe and Local Managers attending opening of the new South 
Dist-ict Schvols, March. 

J. Stuart, Thistlebank, Helensburgh. 
Town. Clerk. 

V.R. Windemer, Ewell House, Surbiton Hill, S.W. 
St. Mark’s Chuich, su: biton. 


Photograph of the Ebbw Vale 


Photograph of G. MacLachlan, Helensburgh 


Photograph of the interior of 


Emvzston Formuna.—Can you give a good formula for self-toning 
gelatino-chloride emulsion, also for gaslight emulsion suitable 
for postcards, and oblige.—X. L., Kent. 

Such working formule are trade secrets, and we know of none 
which we could recommend to you. The only information 
available is in patent specifications, particulars of which you 
will doubtless have seen in past issues of the JourNaL and the 
“Almanac.” 

Copyricutr Iyrrincrment.—Working recently as a process operator 
and outdoor photographer for a firm whose principal work was 
making half-tone blocks for postcards for a lithographic firm 
closely allied to us, I submitted about ten private photographs 
to the litho firm for their approval, the understanding being 
they would buy them if they were suitable, but no definite sum 
was stated. Some time after one was sent, among a number of 
their ordinary work, for reproduction, no previous notice hav- 
ing been given that they were using it. It was a. half-plate 
print; the half-tone block made from it was 11 in. by 7. I 
wrote some time after inquiring about the others, and charging 
them for the one used half a guinea, but have received no 
reply. The photographs were not copyrighted. I should 
esteem it a great favour if you will give a little advice on this 
matter.—H. H. G. 

As the photograph was no registered you cannot take action 
in respect of the infringement, but you can register now and 
stop further sales either by the firm or dealers in postcards. 

Srnver We1cuts.—Could you inform me where I should be able to 
procure a set of apothecary’s weights made in silver 7—ALPHA. 

We rather question if such weights are stocked by anyone. 
The most likely place to get them, we think, would be Oertling’s, 
Turnmill Street, H.C. If they do not stock them they wil make 
them to your order, no doubt. 

Excravincs.—We wish to add to our business the sale of really 
good engravings. Can you tell us where to get these at whole- 
sale prices? We refer to the fine engravings, artists’ proofs, 
etc., sold by Messrs. Agnew and other firms of similar stand- 
ing. - We shall be much obliged if you can give us the informa- 
tion. ENGRAVING. 

The only source we can suggest is to obtain them from the 

Only a limited number of proofs are issued from 


publishers. 


S. E,—1.—Probably 


J. J.—If you can tell us which firms have 
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any plate, and these are often secured by subscribers and 
dealers before the prints are published. The fine impressions 
of old plates are usually purchased by the print-sellers at auction 
sales, such as those held by Sotheby’s, Christie, Manson and 
Co., and others, or by private treaty with those who happen to 
have them for disposal. The firms of Goupil and Co., Franz 
Hanfstaengl, and the Berlin Photographic Company are pub- 
lishers of high-class photogravures. 


Tittinc Carps, rrc.—l. Will you please tell me how to print the 


names on the bottom of postcards in gilt to look like gold letters? 
2. Also, I have been trying to coat baryta paper with chloride 
emulsion; you will see by the enclosed it looks wavy. What 
is the cause of it? I draw the paper over the front of the emul- 
sion in one-yard lengths very gently.—T. Harris. 

1. The titles are printed on with one of the aluminium or 
Dutch metal printing inks—with rubber type most likely. 2. 
The wavy lines are due to the chilling of the surface of the 
emulsion by the cold paper. It is impossible, we believe, to 
prevent these unless the temperature of the emulsion is kept 
about 95deg. F. and only a very small portion of the paper is 
allowed to come into contact with the paper at once; which 
may be effected by drawing it underneath a roller so as just to 
touch the surface and carrying the paper straight up. For 
experimental work very satisfactory results can be obtained by 
floating the paper on the warm emulsion, but it would not be 
advisable to do this for larger sizes than about 12 by 10 or so. 
ripen a hypo-alum toning bath. 2. Dilution 
of the mountant will in no way affect the permanence of the 
photographs. 


Pyro Sopa.—Reading your comments on A, and C. formula, page 863, 


I observe you say C. formula (Bennett’s) contains less carbonate 
and more sulphite than A. Is not this an error? As I read it, C. 
has 14 grains more carbonate per ounce, and only 3 grains more 
sulphite. I think I can understand why B. is more active than 
A., but I will not forestall your solution.—W. P. 

If “W. P.” will again refer to page 863 he will find that B. is 
Mr. Bennett’s formula, and that, as we stated, it contains less 
carbonate and more sulphite than A. We should be glad if 
Mr. Powney would give his explanation of the greater activity 
of B. over A. We do not in the least mind our solution being 
forestalled. On the contrary, we shall be glad of any hint likely 
to lessen the work of the investigation, which will probably take 
several months, and may lead to very little. This particular 
feature is only one of the minor problems, and there are several 
very probable solutions. If “W. P.” can suggest another we 
shall be only too glad to test it. 


H. H.—1 and 2. “The Photographer,” 21 and 26, East 21st Street, 


New York. 3. In Africa. “The South African Photographer,” 
Harp Alley, Farringdon Street, E.C. Australia: ‘“ Australian 
Phot. Review” (Baker and Rouse, George Street, Sydney), and 
“ Australian. Phot. Journal” (Harrington and Co., George Street, 
Sydney). In India, St. Veronica, Merlin Park, Old Bally-Gunga, 
Calcutta. 


ailed to give you satis- 
faction we may be able to advise you. In the absence of this 


information we obviously cannot. 


W. Darpy.—See answer to “Safelight,” p. 900 of the B.J.P., for 


November 9. 


ATBUMINISED Paper.—I have received a packet of albuminised paper 


for the purpose of making photographs from my own negatives, 
to use for crystoleum work. Jam just trying my handatit. The 
maker’s name is not on it, and there is no formula for toning and 
fixing, and photographers are not in the habit of using it, so they 
cannot help me much. If you can help me, I shall be much 
obliged for any hints. Is this paper permanent ?—Novice. 

The use of albuminised paper has declined of late years. 
Printing must be carried rather deeper than is required in the 
finished print, and the print then well wasned till free from all 
soluble silver salts, which is known by the absence of milkiness 
in the water, and either of the following baths used :— 


Sachin AWELAMED: cosensecospsadoovsus9660 30 grs. 
Chloride of gold .. IL exe, 
Boiling wate: 8 ozs. 


Instead of acetate an equal weignt of borax may ve used. The 


baths may be used when cold and toning continued till the 


desired depth is reached, which is to be judged by look 
through the print. Fix in clean hypo bath doz. to. the pi 
rendered alkaline with ammonia or soda, then well wash. 1 
permanency of the prints depends upon so many factors thati 
impossible to definitely say one way or the other; prints, hy 
ever, are probably as permanent as any other silver printing. 
paper. 
P. Carp.—The Rotary Photographic Co., Ltd., New Union Stre 
Moorfields, produce postcards of the kind you send on - 
largest scale. 
Perpirxep.—1. Nothing satisfactory except copying and print 
from the new negative. 2. Houghtons, Limited. 3. | 
covering power they are. 
H. R. Hiri.—Order “Trick Photography,” ready in a day or t 
from Marshall Brooks and Chalkley, Harp Alley, London, E 
J. Howr.—The stain is from the silver in the film of the postea 
You will find one formule for its removal on p. 956 ‘of the “1 
“Almanac,” or page 965 of the 1907 “Almanac,” re: 
December 1. 
H. P. ann Co.—We think you will not be able to copyright 
matter. In any case, it is a form of ‘words very generally us 
and your proposed type-setting has not much to recommend 
We hope that in the event of your issuing the circular you 7 
expunge the vulgarism, “photos.” 
THIOCARBAMIDE 


Tontnc.—You strongly recommended some t 
since the thiocarbamide toning bath in preference to the us 
sulphocyanide. have perseveringly tried it for over twe 
months, sometimes satisfactorily, other times not, yet I alw 
mix the bath the same, which is according to the formula gi 
in the Brrrise Journat Yearbook. It may be the water of 
neighbourhood has something to do with it. Anyhow, I th 
I could better understand the matter if you would kindly ¢ 
me the reason of adding the different ingredients, what act 
he salt in the bath has, and the reason of the addition of at 
Ii I knew this perhaps I could modify the formula to suit 
work. The last few weeks the bath has been terri rly slow. 
this because the stock is two months old? (Unused stock, 
course.) Then the amount of salt’ you recommend the pri 
“0 be put in before washing, viz., 2 oz. in 20 oz. water. Is 1 
not excessive? and would it rob some papers of the power 
one afterwards?—H. Brapsmaw. 
The purpose of the thiocarbamide is to form a colourless 
(CSNzH,)z Au Cl which is soluble in excess of the thio 
amide, and in which the gold is. replaced during toning 
silver. The acid prevents the chance of decomposition of 
silver thiocarbamide compound by an alkali, and it is qi 
ossible that very hard water would suffice to cause this dec 
position. The salt is to slow down the action of the ton 
bath, and also to convert any soluble silver salt into chlor 
The preliminary salt bath, if removed by washing, would 
rob the solution of its toning power. The slow toning is | 
o the stock solution being old, for although when mixed 
ath keeps well, there must always be some change going 
and this tends to the formation of a more stable salt of gt 
Our experience is that the bath acts too quickly, but then 
always keep stock solutions of the chemicals and mix as want 
—— 
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sly in all parts of the United Kingdom. A synopsis of the 
tents is given on page 952. 


SUMMARY, 
he “British Journal Almanac” is this day published simulta- 


correspondent gives some practical advice on how to resist 


attacks of the “tree-enlargement” canvassers. (P. 958.) 
lour Photography.—A new three-colour printing process has 


m worked out by Dr. Traube, in which the dyes are precipitated 


silver iodide. (P. 944.) 


new work on the Lippmann process of colour photography is 


ewed by Mr. E. J. Wall on page 946. 


‘ ; ; : 
» Hstanave, a colleague of Professor Lippmann, has described 
Variation of the parallax method for stereoscopic projection. 


1 945.) 


éssts. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., have obtained from the Postmaster- 
eral the Statement that postcards of less than the present 
be allowed to pass through the post until April, 


h f Carnegie contributes an article on the chemistry 
@ sulphide toning process in which he raises several points 
importance to those using the process in ordinary work. (P. 947.) 


pressionism in art and its relation to photography is a topic 
th has arisen from the recent address by Mr. H. W. Bennett. 

: : ek SOLERO 
otography, impressionism must be largely a matter of “fake.” 


4.) 


a George Bernard Shaw last week expressed his views on the 
able condition of the artistic professions under “ideal” social 
ditions, (P. ¢ 3.) 


2 of the Traill-Taylor lecture by E. Walter Maunder 
atory” is given 


© Photogray iy in the Work of Greenwich Observ 
page 949, 
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To-day the issue of the “ British Journal 
Almanac for 1907” is obtainable 
throughout the United Kingdom, and many of our readers, 
we doubt not, will hasten to possess themselves of the 
latest, and, we may add, the largest “ Almanac ” issued 
since the establishment of this publication in the year 
1859. Congratulations are due to our publishers on issu- 
ing 25,000 copies, each of 1,624 pages, one day in advance 
of the advertised time. That they have done so is in part 
a result of the thoughtful co-operation of advertisers, who 
have realised the herculean labours which the publication 
of such a volume entails, and have been early in giving 
their orders or supplying the insets that are a feature of 
the “ Almanac.” Our publishers desire us to express their 
grateful acknowledgments of this consideration, and, at the 
same time, their regrets that announcements intended for 
the “ Almanac,” have had to be omitted owing to the im- 
possibility of dealing with orders received after the 
scheduled date. 


The 1907 
Almanac, 


* * * 


Processes in ‘The text pages of the “ Almanac” are as 
the “Almanac.” varied as ever, and in one or two minor 
respects it has been found possible to improve on the 
arrangement of the contents introduced last year. In 
another column we give a brief conspectus of the informa- 
tion compiled and classified from all sources. The section 
“Epitome of Progress,’ which was made a feature of the 
1906 volume is very materially strengthened, but not in the 
direction of purely chemical and photo-chemical researches, 
for the results of which we can quote no better referen- 
dum than Dr. Eder’s invaluable “Jahrbuch.” The more 
practical aspects of photography have been our immediate 
care in supervising the abstracts which are collected each 
in its proper place in the “Epitome” section, and we 
would flatter ourselves that the photographer does not exist 
to whom the pages of this section of the “ Almanac” alone 
cannot prove informative. 


* * * 


The Misuse A correspondent in a contemporary 
of Affillation attributes a falling-off in the attendance 
Sections. at his society, and a growing apathy on 
the part of the members, to the too free adoption of lec- 
tures supplied by what he calls a “society of societies,” 
which we may assume to be an organisation on the lines 
of an affiliation. He complains that their season’s pro- 
gramme is now almost entirely made up of borrowed 
“ affiliation” lectures, and of trade demonstrations, and 
seems inclined to place the majority, if not all, the blame 
for this state of affairs on the existence of such things as 
affiliations. It seems to us, however, that he is putting 
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the blame on the wrong shoulders. Affiliation lectures 
are not forced on the societies, who need not use them at 
all. If any society suffers from a surfeit of them it is 
entirely its own fault, and the proper remedy is the chang- 
ing of the officials responsible for the programme. If a 
secretary cannot find among the members of his society 
more than one or two members capable of giving a lecture, 
he ought to be able to find several who can demonstrate a 
process, and a few more capable of arguing with the 
demonstrators. If he cannot do this, it appears to us that 
only two conclusions are possible: either he is a bad secre- 
tary, or his society is an altogether superfluous one, with 


no excuse for existence. In every society that has 
reason for its existence there are means of keep- 
ing the members interested, and of drawing out 


those capable of interesting others, quite apart from out- 
side help and strange demonstrators. A good secretary 
will find ways and means of keeping his society alive, but 
he will not attempt to do it by filling the programme with 
affiliation lectures and trade demonstrators. In most 
societies there are far too few informal meetings of the 
members, devoted to chatty and quite casual discussions, 
with comparisons of apparatus, etc. If such meétings are 
interspersed between the “ordinary” meetings, a sociable 
secretary will soon find that many members, who as a rule 
have nothing to say in the ordinary meetings, can bring 
out many interesting subjects over a pipe. A little persua- 
sion and encouragement will induce many of them to 
elaborate their special subjects and pave the way for more 
formal demonstrations. Without such informal meetings 
it is difficult, if not impossible, for the secretary to become 
as well acquainted with the members and their capabilities 
as he should be, and until he is well acquainted with the 
majority of them it is impossible for him to determine what 
latent talent there is in the society. 


* * * 


A New Three- 
Colour 
Process. 


Elsewhere will be found the first notice 
of a new method of three-colour print- 
ing, which has been worked out by Dr. 
Traube, of Berlin, who was for some time associated with 
Dr. Miethe in his colour work. Brief as are the details 
yet to hand, it is obvious that the process is an extremely 
ingenious one, and it may be summed up by stating that 
positives are made from the three constituent negatives, 
the silver images converted into silver iodide by the 
solutions containing the respective dyes; the silver halide 
is then dissolved out, the dyes fixed and the pictures 
superimposed. The principles involved naturally strike 
one as precisely similar to those employed in ordinary 
dyeing or the preparation of pigments from aniline colours. 
It is a well known fact, for instance, that many insoluble 
salts which when added to a solution of a dye are quite 
inert will, in statw nascendi, carry the whole of the dye 
down as a precipitate leaving the supernatant fluid 
quite colourless. If we assume, then, that the 
silver iodide at the moment of formation retains 
some dye, it is easy to understand how subsequent 
treatment with tannin, or a metallic salt, may form 
a lake or actually dye the gelatine im situ. This 
view is borne out by the fact that for basic dyes tannin is 
used, and it has been proved by Juste Koechlin that 
tannin will form soluble or insoluble lakes according to 
the proportion of the tannin and colouring matter used. 
The supposition, too, that the gelatine is actually dyed 
is warranted by the fact that many dyes will not take on 
certain fibres, unless the latter are “‘animalised ” or treated 
with gelatine or albumen. In the case of some dyes, too, 
treatment with tannin is essential to confer on them fast- 
ness to light. The acid dyes, on the other hand, like all 


acids, contain hydrogen atoms which are readily rep 
able by metals and form insoluble compounds, particu! 
with metallic hydrates. 


* * * 


Some _ _ The principle of Dr. Traube’s pr 
Possibilities. = may, of course, be applied in other 4 
because silver iodide is not the only salt which has 
power of tenaciously holding dyes; as is known from 
old researches in orthochromatising in which the chk 
and bromide of silver are used. Nor does it seem actu 
necessary for the halide to be in the nascent state, 
lantern-slide converted into bromide can be soaked st 
quently in a dye solution, be deeply stained, and 
bromide removed, leaving the dye distributed throug 
the gelatine yet showing an image. By subsequent t 
ment the dye may be discharged from the gelatin 
distinct from the image and a transparency appare 
composed solely of dye left behind. This partic 
method was adopted with crystal violet. An ordi 
lantern-slide was treated with bromine water, thorou, 
washed, soaked in crystal violet solution, then treated - 
hypo. and well washed. The appearance then was a | 
violet plate in which, however, the image was distin 
seen. In order to ensure complete absence of silv 
strong mixture of hypo. and ferricyanide was applied 
the plate well washed. To discharge the dye a bat! 
weak hydrochloric acid was used, which, changing 
colour to green, freely dissolved it, and subsequent w 
ing with ordinary and very hard tap water at once | 
clear whites and a violet image, which apparently con) 
only of dye. As many double ferricyanides also pos 
a very strong affinity for basic aniline dyes there is 
reason why silver ferricyanide should not act in preci 
the same way. The obvious difficulty, however, lies 
preventing the gelatine where there is no image from 
being coloured, or in knowing how to discharge the co 
from it. 


* ® ® 
Condensed The excessive humid atmosphere we ] 
ep ahchel fe and had during the past few weeks has } 
Negatives: a prolific source of stained negati 


Few amateurs, and even some pre 
sionals, take the trouble to varnish their negatives, 1 
the result that they frequently become badly stained 1 
silver during the printing. These stains, more often 1 
not, are attributed to damp paper, whereas they are re 
due to damp negatives. Gelatine is a great absorbe 
moisture, and if unvarnished negatives are left long 
posed to such a damp atmosphere as we have had la 
the film will absorb a good deal of it, with the result 


when quite dry paper that contains free nit 
of silver is printed on them the negatives bee 
stained. The stains may not make their app 


ance at once, but they may do so at a future time, perk 
weeks or months afterwards. During the winter mot 
printing is usually carried on out of doors. There 
negatives and frames often become exceedingly cold, 
when they are taken into a warm room to change the pa 
moisture at once condenses on them. This can be pla 
seen on the glass side of the negative, but is not not 
able on the film side, though it is there all the same, 
the gelatine, if unvarnished, absorbs much of it. Co 
quently, when many prints are made, with these conditi 
prevailing, the negatives become stained with sil 
Usually when a negative becomes silver stained ii 
put down to contact with damp paper, while 
the time the cause is dampness in the film. P.( 
as sent out from the makers is always perfe 
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ry, and 1 
i user if 
rouble. Th 
ily G 
he varnish i 


roups by 
lashlight. 


ome of the 


as a rule, are 
permit ; whil 
is limited to 


question tha 
I have bee 
fhe guests se 
phat flashlig 
placed, and h 
hese queries 


mowing any 


he most use 
it saying th 


ion is next to nil. 


+ must be very carelessly handled by 
it becomes sufficiently damp to cause 
e remedy for, or rather the preventative of, 


er-stained negatives is to varnish them. The cost of 


s a mere trifle, and the trouble of its applica- 


* * * 


A class of photograph which is now 
becoming very common—a decade or two 
ago it would have been looked upon as 


possible—is that of theatrical scenes, groups in rooms, 
inner parties, and the like, taken by artificial light. 


se photographs are very satisfactory, while 


nthers are just the reverse. Those which are taken by 
nhotographers who make a specialty of this class of work, 


good, or at least as good as circumstances will 
e those produced by others, whose experience 
perhaps their first attempt in this direction 


me very far from being satisfactory. A very irequent 
j 


is put to us is something to this effect :— 
n asked to photograph a dinner party, with 
ated at the tables. What lens should I use, 
ht should I employ, where should the light be 
ow much powder should be used, etc.?” Now, 
are really impossible to answer in anything 


ike a satisfactory way without seeing the building or 


hing of the conditions under which the photo- 


raph has to be taken. With regard to the lens, one of 
he rapid rectilinear type, or an anastigmat, is generally 


ul, by reason of its rapidity, but it goes with- 
at its focus should be such as will include all 


he subject desired on the plate, otherwise a wider angle 


me must be 


employed, which usually means a smaller 


perture. As regards the light, magnesium powder, used 
|one or other of the flash-lamps, is decidedly the. safest 


inexperien 
ore sudden, 


ced hands to employ, but the flashlight, being 
there is less chance of movement during the 


tief exposure. Whether more than one light should be 


mployed, of 


course, must depend upon circumstances— 


e size of the room, or the area to be illuminated—but 


here more t 
meously, an 
ss brilliant 
sed to softe 


han one light is used all must be fired simul- 
d in all cases the subsidiary lights should be 
than the primary one—they should only be 
n the shadows. As the Christmas season is 


ow approaching, and possibly some photographers who 


me not au fa 
record the 


it with this kind of work may be called upon 
events, a few practical hints may be useful to 


em just now. One is that the camera and lenses be 


ake to the 
he picture is 


place the day before, or earlier in the day, 
to be taken, and the lenses tested to see which 


lest covers the plate and includes all the subject desired. 
test should then be made to find which stop is required 
get all portions, near and distant, in tolerably good 


cus. This 


‘cannot well be done when the party is 


sembled, Next a couple or three trial exposures should 
@ made in the empty room with different quantities of 


agnesium o 
eliminary t 


r flash powder differently placed. If these 
rials are made there should be no chance of 


lure in obtaining a satisfactory result. This may seem 
troublesome procedure, but it is advisable, seeing that 
e photographer’s credit may, to an extent, be at stake, 
d that the event is not likely ever to be reveated in its 


tirety. It 


should be kept in mind that in the case of 


dinner party the white cloths on the table reflect light, 
id thus tend to soften or even destroy the shadows, and 
Is should be taken into account when more than one 
.. of light is employed. It goes without saying that 
apid plates should be used, and that they should be backed 
0 as to avoi 
lar the work, 


d halation, which would otherwise infallibly 
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porelen Everyone knows that the postage on 
metro and letters for abroad is 25d. per $ oz., and 
Weights. it will be remembered that some months 


back it was given out that a letter to 
France or Germany bearing a 24d. stamp would be 
delivered without surcharge, even though it weighed mora 
than 3 0z., provided its weight did not exceed 15 grammes. 
We were reminded of this a few days ago by seeing in a 
stationer’s shop window in the City a set of letter weights— 
15, 30, and 60 grammes. The price of them was Is. 6d. 
Now, the difference between 4 oz. is but, roughly, 13 grains, 
still, little as it is, it may on occasion mean all the differ- 
ence between 24d. and 5d. cn a letter to either France or 
Germany. 


* * * 


Storing Now that winter is obtaining a firm foot- 
Ceanereeece ing, many workers will not require to 

use their cameras again tor some 
months; not that there is no outdoor work to be done in 
winter, but simply that they do not care to do it, or for 
other reasons. At any rate, there are hundreds of cameras 
that will lie idle during the months of winter. In too 
many instnces they are simply put away, just as they were: 
last used, in the lumber room, frequently an attic none too 
dry—we have even known them to be kept on a shelf in the 
darkroom—with the result that when next required to be 
used they are found to be in anything but good working 
order, and a considerable amount of time and trouble has 
to be expended on them. All this might have been avoided 
had a few minutes been bestowed upon them before they 
were put away. If the apparatus should have been 
much used out of doors during the recent damp 
and humid weather, the woodwork and the lining 
of the bellows will have absorbed a considerable 
amount of moisture, and, unless this be got rid of 
there will be the risk of the former swelling and 
the latter becoming mildewed, during the long storage. 
Therefore the slides, with the shutters drawn, and the 
camera with the bellows extended, should be left exposed in 
a warm and dry room for a day or so, for the absorbed 
moisture to escape. The slides and the camera, in all its 
parts, should be carefully dusted, and if the bellows of the 
latter has been noticed, during the summer months, to 
stick together in the gussets they should be liberally rubbed 
over with French chalk, which will prevent their sticking 
when packed away. After these precautions have been 
taken the camera and slides may be put into the case, and 
the latter parcelled in one or two thicknesses of brown 
paper and stored away in a dry place. The lenses, after 
dusting, should be wrapped in tissue paper and kept in a 
drawer. If these few precautions are taken, the apnaratus 
will be found ready for immediate use, without further 
trouble, whenever required. If they are neglected, it may 
happen that much time and trouble has to be spent to get 
it again in good working order. This may sometimes 
mean that it cannot be used at all if it were required in a 
case of emergency. 

_—<—————— 


PurorocraPHic Goods for Italy.—According to a consular report, 
in the import of cameras, lenses, photographic plates, films, etc., 
there is keen competition with America and Germany, but princi- 
pally with the latter, on account of their cheaper prices and the 
facilities they give as to credit, which is an inducement to the dealers 
to recommend German-made articles. British made articles are, 
however, in great demand on the part of tourists, and a good trade 
is carried on. British camera-manufacturers should endeavour to 
meet the wishes of local. importers, as far as may be possible, and 
send out travellers with cheap patterns; each apparatus should be 
accompanied by instructions in Italian. 
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IMPRESSIONISM IN ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Mr. H. W. Bennert’s address at the R.P.S., and the dis- 
cussion that followed (reported on page 916 of our issue 
showed the confused ideas that seem to 
exist among photographers with regard to the meaning of 
The fundamental mistake 


of November 16), 


the word “impressionism.” 


seems to be in assuming that it can properly be 
applied to more than one escription of art. It 
is not our intention to veview the phases of art 


into which impressionism has entered, though such an 
of the general view that 


exercise would show us the fallacy 
impressionism is a clever disguise for slovenly technique. 
Really, the great impressionists like Manet, Degas, Corot, 
and Monet, are masters of their art, not to be classed with 
tricksters who manage to cover their want of skill by 
affectations. 


The term “impressionism ” has really a narrow meaning, 
in spite of its wide application. It should only apply to 
pictures which record the impression of light and air that 
a scene makes upon an artist who wishes to see, in that 
‘scene, nothing else so forcibly. Such impressions are 
naturally the very opposite of topographical records, and 
are also incompatible with the landscape compositions 
aiming at familiar pictorial beauties. They are really 
“studies” rather than “‘pictures.” Perfect realisation 
of light and air may exist in the ordinary picture, never- 
theless, as it does, for instance, in the works of Claude, 
Turner, and others; but the preparatory studies for such 
effects must, of necessity, be pure trials done at a white 
heat, in the shortest space of time. In them drawing and 
detail can find but short shrift. The French painters 
following Manet, who practised this method of seizing 
certain essentials to obtain truth of effect in their studies, 
were content to leave their work at that stage rather than 
incorporate its results in large and ambitious works such 
as Turner produced. These studies were then called, by 
those who were not educated to them, “ impressionistic 
pictures.” 

The question now arises how can impressionism 
be represented in photography? If the photographer 
wishes to show a subjective impression he must fake. 
He must depend on brush or pencil, and if he can 
fake with these perfectly he is obviously very foolish 


to handicap himself with a camera at all. Fugitive 
aspects of Nature are very difficult to photograph, 
and the emphasis that the painter can give them 
is impossible to the photographer without faking. 


Disturbing details must be suppressed, otherwis 
the fugitive effect aimed at is probably not to ‘} 
ditinguised on ihe negative. The photographer ma 
be helped by natural mist, as pointed out by M 


Bennett, but he will not once in a lifetime find the m 
to be just where he wants it, and in the right quantity 
He probably will not know this, for he lacks the twent 
years or so continuous observation and study of Natu 
that is necessary to make the mature painter. For # 
same reason he cannot fake his result with sufficient abilit 
to produce a passable result. At his very best his igno 
ance is displayed where he least expects it, and if he onl 
knew enough to avoid this betrayal he would know to 
much to attempt impressionism with a camera. 

The photographer has a field of his own where th 
painter cannot touch him, much as he would like to. Br 
true impressionism is the special preserve of the painte 
and the writer. The camera has no chance there, and ; 
its owner acquires the necessary knowledge and skill t 
qualify himself for impressionistic work the camera is th 
very last tool that he will dream of using. 

In the R.P.S discussion Mr, Lambert touched on on 
essential truth when he dwelt on the need of knowledg 
and Mr. Thomas rounded off this argument by suggestin 
that a sheet of paper and a piece of charcoal gave bette 
opportunities than the camera. Given the training an 
knowledge, this would be undoubtedly the case with im 
pressionistic work, and the idea of a thoroughly traine 
man attempting such a work with a camera is beyond ow 
comprehension. 

Tt has very truly been said that we are naturally nearl 
blind to colour, and quite blind to form. These defect 
are overcome by training alone, and it is far more difficul 
to overcome them than it is to master the simple manipt 
lation of brush or’ pencil. It is even more difficult ¢ 
master what we may call the scientific principles of pictur 
making as the great impressionists mastered them, an 
even a moderate degree of ability is only attained as th 
result of many years’ continual study. We may well as) 
where this close study is represented in the training of th 
photographer. How can he hope to do without it, and hoy 
can he attain it with nothing but the camera as a train 
ing master? It must surely be obvious that the highes 
branches of pictorial art, such as true impressionism, ar 
closed absolutely to the photographer, and that his prope 
and only safe course is to devote his energies to suel 
branches of graphic work as the camera 


is especialh 
adapted for. 


A NEW THREE - COLOUR PRINTING PROCESS. 


Dr. Travpe, of Berlin, recently exhibited at a meeting of the 
Photographisches Verein in Berlin, examples of a new process, 
not only for obtaining transparencies in colours, but for making 
three-colour prints. 

The process is based on the fact that silver iodide can be 
very deeply stained with aniline dyes, and that-it retains these 
dyes very tenaciously. It has been known for a long time, of 
course, that the chloride and bromide of silver could be stained 
and rendered colour-sensitive, but Schaum stated that it was 
not possible to stain iodide because of its crystalline character. 
Liippo-Cramer on the other hand, proved that it could be 
stained, but that even then, although in an amorphous con- 
dition, it was not colour-sensitised. 

Dr. Traube has discovered that so far as his experiments have 
gone, there is no basic dye which is not taken up bw silver 


iodide, and that many of them adhere so tenaciously to it thai 
they can neither be removed by washing nor by the action o: 
oxidising or reducing agents. Of the acid dyes, those belong 
ing to the eosine class are the only ones which stain the iodide 
deeply, and this may of course be due to the introduction oi 
the halide molecule as in all cases this produces greater in: 
solubility. The application of a solvent of silver iodide tc 
the stained film naturally dissolves it out, and leav 
diffused throughout the gel, 
can be washed out. 


es the dye 
atine in such a condition that if 


These facts are the basis of the new process. Some lantern 
slides were shown, which, judging from the report of the meet- 
ing, left nothing to be desired as regards modelling and they 
contained the dyed iodide as ai image. The action of light 
on silver iodide is so little and so slow that it is stated that 
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ey May be considered as, practically permanent g should, how- 
er, colour be bleached somewhat, it can be again stained 
by jmmersion 11 he corresponding dve bath. 

he paper prints exhibited by Dr. Traube had all the appear- 
ve of carbon prints, and were prepared by the superposition 
three stripped films, which were made in the following 
mer. Ordinary transparencies were made on celluloid films 
exposing through the support, thus doing away with the 
eessity of double yansfer. These transparencies were then 
rerted into dyed images by immersion in solutions which 
nyerted the silver into jodide and simultaneously dyed them 
pectively xed, ye low, and blue. The iodide was then 


dissolved by fixation with special solutions which in the case 
of the basic dyes contained tannin, and in the case of acid dyes 
certain metallic salts, the dyes thus being converted into 
colour lakes. Nothing was now demanded but to strip and 
superimpose the images, which is done without the use of any 
supplementary solution. ‘The results are described as extremely 
satisfactory, showing the finest details and the most delicate 
half tones. 

Doubtless we shall have somewhat fuller descriptions to hand 
within a short time, and as it is stated that the necessary 
materials are to be placed on the German market, the dyeing 
solutions being called “ Diachrome solutions.” 


two essentials for the production of relief are: 
1) To observe binocularly two prints representing two per- 
ctive drawings of the same object ; 
2) To observe these prints in such a way that the image 
nded for the right eye is seen by that eye alone, and that 
the left eye by the left alone. 

these conditions are observed, the effect of relief is obtained. 
these lines I have devised a projection screen onto which 
air of stereoscopic images are projected, at such convergence 
at homologous points in the distance of the view, ¢9., the 
tizon line, coincide. The images of nearer points do not 
on each other, but are separated by a horizontal distance, 
e@ “stereoscopic parallax,” so called by Helmoltz. The 
natation is greater, the nearer the objects to the observer 
camera. 
When these partly superimposed images are seen, by trans- 
ited light, on the screen, each eye perceives one, to the 
dusion of the other, and the sensation of relief is experienced. 
e action of the screen makes it possible to dispense with 
y instrument for the eye of the observer, and the stereoscopic 
lect is very readily seen. 
he theory of the process is as follows :— 
+ M (Fig. 1) be any point in an object, O and O1 two 
wees of light, and EE} a screen, in front of which is a 
e grating, RR}. The light O casts a shadow m of this 
int on the sereen, and, and the light O1 a shadow ml. 
it were possible to mark on the screen the shadows m and 
» and to place the two eyes in the positions, O and O? 
he object M being supposed eliminated), each shadow would be 
n by each eye, to the exclusion of the other. For a suitable 
ition of the grating the eye at O} will see a shadow m1. 
t not m1, as the visual ray from m! to O is intercepted 
am opaque bar of the grating. Similarly, m+ is seen from 
but not from O. Thus, if the observer receives these two 
arate impressions, he will obtain the sensation of stereo- 
pic relief as if he directly regarded the object having cast 
shadows. 
The sereen thus serves to cut off from each eye the shadow 
ich it should not see. 

ut all the points of the object will not give two images 
h as mand m1. For example, the point M would ‘give 
Y the image m1 by the light Ol. That from O would 
y gat by a bar of the grating. The images formed by 
ij ae of light on the screen will thus be incomplete, and 
: Ace a formed by cross hatching. But, as we have 
ies » Seal have no influence on the observation of the 
a 1 ee to our tendency to combine, in the impression 
med by the brain, any discontinuity in the images, so 


"s as the latter falls within certain limits. This tendency 


) 


STEREOSCOPIC PROJECTION BY MEANS OF 
RULED SCREENS. 


( A Paper read before the Paris Academy of Sciences.) = 


explains the sensation of continuity which we get from the 
cross-ruled half-tone engravings, in which we fail to recognise 
he square-formation. 

The distances of the lights O and O1 should be equal to 
he inter-ocular separation, since in an observation the eyes 
ake the place of these lights. The distance varies with 
different observers from about 5.5 cm. to 6.4 cm. The ruled 
grating should be placed at such a distance from the screen 
that the rays of light from O meet the screen in the portions 
where the light O! projects the shadows of the opaque bars 
of the grating, and vice versd. These conditions are realisel 
if the luminous rays from O and O01, and the tangents to 
wo consecutive edges of the two bars of the grating meet on 


the screen. Then by similar triangles, O1 O! and ala? (Fig. 2), 
z U 
D 7 


z denoting the distance of the grating from the screen, D that 
of the lights from the screen, / the separation of the two 
opaque bars of the grating, and 2a the separation of the sources 
of light. 

On the lines of this formula I project, on to the same part 
of the screen, the two stereoscopic images of an object in 
super-imposition. In the experiments made in the laboratory 
of M. Lippmann, at the Sorbonne, I attained this result by 
placing two prismatic objectives in front of the stereoscopic 
pair. By means of a lateral displacement of these two lenses 
the two images were brought into stereoscopic, i.c., partial, 
coincidence, the effect on a ground-glass screen being 
total confusion. On receiving the double image on a screen 
carrying a ruled grating, of ruling, ete., to satisfy the condi- 
tions stated above, the observer, on fixing his gaze in the 
determined direction, sees the subject projected in relief. The 
special screen is formed of two ruled parallel line gratings, 


separated by a transparent screen, such as a ground glass. 
The distance of the gratings from the glass is adjusted to the 
fineness of their ruling. One of these gratings plays the part 
of the grating RR! (Fig. 1) in order to coalesce the two 
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projected stereoscopic images; the other serves to separate the 
two images thus combined. 

There is a fair amount of licence as to the observance of 
the enlarged images, and several persons conveniently placed 
can see them at one time, the number increasing with the size 
of the projection. Up to the present I have worked with 
screens of various sizes up to 20 by 25 cm. 

If, in place of the special screen (but all the other obse 
tions remaining the same), we place a photographic plate, with 
the ruled grating in front of it, at a suitable distance, a 
negative stereoscopic transparency is obtained, a positive from 
which, when observed through a ruled grating of the same 
character, exhibits a distinct relief. This is a process of obtain- 


ya- 


ing relief effects from stereoscopic negatives which has certaim 
advantage. Enlar stereograms can be made in this way. 

Lastly, one direct result of the employment of the special 
screen is the projection of small objects in relief. For this 
purpose, in place of stereoscopic images, as described above, 
the two images of the strongly lighted object are projected 
on to the screen, say by means of one large lens provided with 
two diaphragms at the inter-ocular separation. We thus obtain 
two stereoscopic images of the object which, when observed 
through the screen, reproduce the object in relief. 

In the conditions which I have described in this paper, real 
images are observed as distinguished from the virtual images 
usually obtained in stereoscopcs. HE. Estanave. 


A TREATISE ON LIPPMANN COLOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A. New work on Lippmann’s process, particularly if, as fore- 
shadowed in the technical press, it contains distinctly novel 
and improved methods of working, is always worth attention. 
Dr. Hans Lehmann, of Jena, is the author of a new work 
that has just been published, and which has already been 
‘mentioned in these pages.? 

Naturally, it opens with an historical sketch, and it is 
regrettable that this is not a little more accurate. Valenta, 
for instance, is accredited with being the first to use a gelatine 
emulsion, and this is all the more curious in that, although 
Dr. Lehmann gives references to Valenta’s work, the latter 
himself gives? priority in this respect to MM. Lumiére, who, 
hy the bye, might be non-existent or have done nothing, for 
they are not mentioned at all by Dr. Lehmann. 


b00 
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The further statement, that no one except Lippmann has 
made successful results of compound colours, is not correct. 

Turning, however, to the author’s actual work and improved 
methods, we find him first dealing with mixed spectral colours, 
and for this he uses a total reflecting prism in front of the 
camera lens, which.receives half the beam of light, and, by 
revolving this, is able to bring any pair of wave lengths into 
eoincidence. This is distinctly new, so far as I can find, and 
useful, because it avoids any displacement of the rest of the 
apparatus, and the exposures can be simultaneous. 

The chief novelty in Dr. Lehmann’s work, however, appears 
to be improvements in sensitising, and the use of a special 


IA VAVAUANSeN 


Fig. 3. 


filter. He states that hitherto the method such as used by 
Valenta and Neuhauss consists of an accurate adjustment of 
the quantities of dyes, so that the plate without a filter will 
give pure whites. This method the author abandons, and adds 


(*) Beitrage zur Theorie und Praxis der direkten Farben Photographi ittels 
stehender Wellen nach Lippmanns Verfahren. Fae Eee 
“B,J.” Oct, 26, p. 846. 

@ Die Photographie in naturlichen Farben, By E, Valenta, Knapp, Halle, 1894 
BD. (47. . 


Published by C. Troemers, Freiburg, 


enough dyes to give distinct maxima of action, whilst 
correct adjustment is obtained by the use of the filter. 

The former method Lehmann calls the “photo-chemical 
adjustment,” and the latter “physical adjustment.” 

Turning to the practical section of the work in the hopes 
of finding new sensitising formule, we are met with the state- 
ment that the plates prepared from the author’s formule are 
to be obtained commercially from Kranseder and Co., of 
Munich, as is also the filter, the use of which, by the bye, 
is patented in Germany. 

Apparently Dr. Lehmann has overlooked the later work4 of 


— 


Fig. 2. 


Neuhauss, as his footnote as to the sensitising merely refers 
to Neuhauss’s book published in 1898; the latter has tested 
Dr. Lehmann’s plates, and states that they possess no better 
red sensitiveness than any others. Considering that plates 
prepared according to Neuhauss’s last formula give a closed 
band in the spectrograph from © to N in the ultra-violet, one 
would hardly want more. 

The suggested filter, a mixture of cyanine, erythrosine, and 
zsculine, must cut down the orange and green besides the 
ultra-violet ; the exclusion of this last is not new, of course. 


The action of this filter m the reproduction of white is 
(*) The composition of this filter is given in the * Journal ” for Oct. 26, p. 846. 
(*) Eder’s Jahrbuch, 1901. pp. 115-126. aii np 
(*) Photgraphische Rundschau, 1906, p. 154. 
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Q raphically shown by the author in Fig. 1. The shape of 
ris curve will at once recall to every colour worker’s mind 
the familiar figure of the absorption curves in three-colour 
work. Unfortunately, from the practical point of view, this 
flier is only for daylight work. and a fresh filter has to be 
physically adjusted” for each illuminant, and as it is possible, 
as proved by Neuhauss’s work, to use his vlates with no filter 
at all, or only a pale yellow to reduce the preponderance of 
blue, this new proposition does no strike one as a great advance. 
There are many other little points on which one might 
question the author’s conclusions, particularly with regard to 
the use of a sheet of ground glass, instead of the familiar 
prism, to destroy the surface reflection. Slow as the Lippmann 
emulsion is, too, one must doubt the wisdom of omitting 
altogether any fixing bath, nor can one accept without demur 
that the grain in the emulsion, which can be seen, without 
exposure and development, with an eyepiece, is due to structure 
in the gelatine. That gelatine is not a homogeneous substance 
has been proved by Zsigmondy and Neuhauss®, but they used 
the ultramiscopic method, not a simple magnifier. 
A statement which is open to question is the effect of 
qossed spectra, for, according to the author, increased reflection 
is caused by light of similar wave length, whereas Pfaundler 
and Neuhauss? say that black stripes are formed by 
interference. 
The author is to be warmly congratulated on the photo- 
micrographs of some of his spectra films. the sections being 
cut by Dr. Bohm, of Munich, and photogravhed by Dr. Kohler, 
of Jena. But even here there is a fly in the ointment, 
because the sections were swollen in a mixture of albumen 
and glycerine to four or five times their original thickness, 
and therefore the distance between the lamin was increased 
to this extent, rendering the photographing of the same much 
asier than was the case when Neuhauss photographed his 
bumen section. 
One of these sections is reproduced in Fig. 2, and represents 
ell the laminar deposition of the silver, which was caused. 
y the synchronous compound colour formed by the admixture 
of A 563 and a 482, the former being a yellowish green about 
ME and the latter very close on the violet side of F. The 
distance between the lamine being enlarged 10,300 times. 
The extremely dense left-hand side of this preparation was 
that next the mercury mirror, and by careful examination it 
will be seen that there are seven recurrent lamine or maxima, 


five being very distinct and two much weaker. This periodic 
maximum and minimum recurrence is explained by Dr. 
Lehmann by the following diagram, Fig. 3, which represents 
two rays of above wave-length proceeding along the same: 
path, and it is obvious that the more the crests of the waves 
coincide, as at the left-hand of the figure, the greater must 
be their action, whereas on the right, where the crests do not 
coincide, there is less action, which may be represented by 
the top of the curve. The occurence of these maxima in a 
vibration period may be calculated from the formula 
As + (Xo —A,), IN which A, is the smaller and A, the greater’ 
wave length, the result being a number in which the fraction 
may be disregarded, or read as the nearest whole number, 
according as the fraction is greater or less than 0.5. Taking: 
the above two wave-lengths, the actual number is, of course, 
6.95, etc., which is read as 7. 

The only point in this explanation which strikes one is that 
the upper curve, which is obviously intended to be the sum 
of the two lower ones, is not correct—that is, provided one- 
accepts the explanation given by almost every other authority 
on interferential photography—nor is it correct even from this: 
diagram itself. The usual accepted explanation is that where: 
the rays cross, there being a pull on the ether particles im 
contrary directions, there is no light, and this is shown even 
in Dr. Lehmann’s liagram inthe upper curve at the end’ 
of the maxima, yet we have immediately following this, om 
the extreme right of the diagram, three wave crests with 
two crossing points, yet the upper curve shows maxima at these 
points, where theoretically there can be no light. 

The book is extremely interesting, and the smethods of 
examining the colours reflected by a Lippmann photograph with 
a spectroscope by isolation with a movable slit distinctly 
good. But whether everyone will accept the author’s dictux. 
that three-colour work is troublesome and costly is an open. 
question, and many other debatable points are raised in the 
four pages which he devotes to the advantages of the process, 
probably one of the most debatable being that Lippmann’s: 
process is a means of artistic expression, an “ars pingendi.” T 
cannot personally imagine a heliochrome being accepted, for 
instance, by the Linked Ring; but the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, and the author’s footnote to the above: 
statement, that his results may be obtained commercially from: 
Kriiss, of Hamburg, will enable anyone, if the like, to test 
or taste the pudding E. J. Watt. 


So far as I can ascertain, the chemistry and modus of the now 
popular process of sulphide toning of bromide prints has received 
but scant attention, 

During the past summer I have been working on this process, ed! 
as it will be some time before I can command the leisure to continue 
my work, I thought it would be well to put on record the progress 
80 far made. 


The Bleaching of the Prtnt. 


Asa bleaching agent I have used in my experiments a solution 
made by dissolving 9 grammes each of ammonium bromide and potas- 
rum, ferricyanide in 250 ccs. of water. This is practically the recipe 
given in the “B.J. Almanac.” To save words, I shall henceforth 
tefer to this solution as “the bleach.” 

. A bromide print immersed in this solution is bleached almost 
instantaneously. As is well known, a print will bleach in a solution 
of potassium ferricyanide alone, but the bleaching takes place so 
slowly that an immersion for several hours is necessary for its 
— 


| iH Eder's Jahrbuch, 1906, p. 13. 


B.J.,” Oct. 12, 1906, p. 806. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SULPHIDE TONING PROCESS. 


completion, and, it may be added, the tones obtained by sulphur~ 
etting prints thus bleached are, so far as my own tastes in matter 
of tone are concerned, quite impossible. As Eder showed some years: 
ago, the reaction which takes place when metallic silver is brought 
into contact with potassium ferricyanide solution may be expressed 
by the equation— 

Agyt4K,FeCN,=AgsFeCN, + 5K 4FeCN.. 

How is the extreme slowness with which a print bleaches in pure 
ferricyanide solution to be accounted for? May not the following 
observation furnish the clue to the answer? When potassium ferro- 
cyanide solution is added to an excess of silver nitrate solution the- 
precipitated silver ferrocyanide is flocculent, settles rapidly, and is- 
easily washed in a filter or by decantation. But if the silver salt 
is not in excess the silver ferrocyanide is precipitated in a sticky, 
slimy form, which, on account of its coherence and impenetrability, 
it is next to impossible to wash in a filter even when using am 
efficient filter pump. Now in the bleaching of bromide prints we 
have silver ferrocyanide formed in the absence of any soluble silver 
at all, and presumably under these conditions the silver ferro- 
cyanide takes the form of the slimy impenetrable modification just 
described. The formation on the surface of the silver image of a 
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thin coating of this almost impervious variety of silver ferro- 


cyanide would clearly prevent the rapid conversion of the underlying 
body of the silver image. 


Why an Accelerator? 


The question now presents itself why the addition of ammonium 
bromide to the ferricyanide solution so greatly accelerates the 
process of bleaching. The answer, I take it, is as follows. The 
ammonium bromide interacts instantly with the slimy deposit of 
silver ferrocyanide initially formed, giving as the result of the 
interaction a product which is readily permeable to the bleaching 
solution. Another lower layer of silver is rapidly converted into 
silver ferrocyanide, which is instantly acted on by the bromide, 
permitting of the ready access of the bleach to still lower strata of 
the silver image. And thus the bleaching is rapidly completed by 
an alternation of two separate and independent reactions. 

Tf this view of the matter is correct it necessarily follows that 
rapid bleaching should result from the alternate immersion of the 
print in pure solutions of potassium ferricyanide and ammonium 
bromide respectively. his I find to be the case. A print was 
dipped for an instant into potassium ferricyanide solution (of the same 
concentration as the bleach) thoroughly washed, and then submitted 
to a bath of ammonium bromide. Again, the print was washed, 
returned to the ferricyanide bath, washed, returned to the bromide 
bath, and so on: Deducting the times required for the inter- 
mediate washings, a print thus treated was found to bleach in 
practically the same time as would be reanired by the bleach made 
by mixing the two solutions of ferricyanidé and bromide. The 
final tone of a print bleached by the intermittent method is the 
same as that of a prin’ treated with the usual bleach. 


is Bromide 


The Comozosition of the Bleached Image. 


The next point to be cleared up is this: What is the nature and 
composition of the product of the interaction of silver ferrocyanide 
and the ammonium bromide solution? In other words, what is the 
composition of the final product in the bleached image? It seems 
to be generally assumed that the final result of the bleaching is the 
conversion of the silver image into ordinary silver bromide AgBr. 
I think I have proved that this view can no longer be retained. 

However long a print remains in the bleach, it is never, literally 
Speaking, bleached. ‘The “bleached” image is always clearly 
discernible, and has a pronounced brownish hue even when the 
bleaching operation has been conducted in non-actinic light. But 
ordinary silver bromide is not brown. If a bromide print is 
bleached in bromine water (when undoubtedly ordinary silver 
bromide must be formed) the print is literally “bleached”; it is 
quite impossible to discriminate between the white image in silver 
bromide and the white paper which supports it. 

Again, a print bleached with the bleach in darkness is readily 
redevelopable by any of the ordinary developers. 
bleached with bromine water in darkness must first 
light before it can be redeveloped. 

From these two considerations alone it is clear that the bleached 
bromide print cannot consist of ordinary silver bromide. Of what, 
then, does it consist? I believe of a hitherto unrecognised sub- 
bromide of silver, which for the present I propose to distinguish 
by the non-committal title—the puce-coloured bromide of silver. 

Pure, finely-divided silver was prepared by adding ferrous sul- 
phate solution to silver nitrate solution, and then treating the 
precipitate with dilute acid, and finally washing it. A known 
weight of this silver was shaken up with the bleach in a stoppered 
tube. The ferrocyanogen content of the bleach was determined 
before and after the treatment with silver.* It proved to be prac- 
tically the same after treatment as before. Hence I was forced to 
the conclusion (quite contrary to the expectations and bias I enter- 
tained before actually starting my experiments) that no ferrocyanogen 


But a print 
e exposed to 


* It may be well to give the outline of the analytic method adopted in this 
connection, Equal volumes of fresh bleach and of bleach in which metallic 
had been digested were treated with excess of NaOH, boiled, and while } ng 
reduced from the ferricyanic to the ferrocyanic condition by the addition of ferrous 
sulphate. The reduced solutions were made up to equal bulk and aliquot portions 
filtered off and titrated with a standard solution of copper sulphate, using filter 
paper slips dipped in ferric chloride as indicators of the end of the titration. Equal 


volumes of the Cu So, solution were required both in the case of the fresh and used 


bleach, showing that the insoluble silver compound formed has no ferrocyanogen 
ontent 


' silver bromide, 


is present in the deposit constituting the bleached image. Th 
deposit must therefdre necessarily consist of silver and bromine only 

The puce-coloured body into which the silver is transformed b; 
the bleach was thoroughly washed, dried at 100 deg. C., an 
weighed. It was then treated repeatedly with warm dilute nitri 
acid to remove any unconyerted silver that happened to be ad 
mixed with it, and again washed, dried, and weighed. Thus 
was enabled to determine the percentage of silver in the body, ani 
this I found to be some 61 per cent. Since ordinary silver bromid 
contains only 57.4 per cent., it follows that this puce-coloure 
body must, in conformity with the usages of chemical nomenclature 
be regarded as a form of sub-bromide. The puce-coloured bromid 
prepared as above described las a very high density, sinking i 
water as rapidly as the silver from which it was formed. It is, lik 
easily soluble both in potassium cyanide solutio 
and in hot solution of mercuric nitrate. 

So far, I have made only two preparations and two anaylses 0 
this bleach product, and in both analyses only the percentage o 
silver was determined directly—the percentage of bromine bein 
estimated by difference. I purpose, when the occasion offers, t 
tepeat the analysis with greater care, varying the methods of pre 


cedure and making direct determinations of both the silver and th 
bromine. 


To sum up; I conclude that the bleached image consists of a dar 
puce-coloured sub-bromide of silver, and that hence results the visi 
bility of the“ bleached” image. 

The puce-coloured bromide would seem to be more readily dis 
solved by alkaline bromides (potass. and ammonium bromides) tha 
is the ordinary bromide of silver. For if two slips of the sam 
bromide print A and B are bleached, A in potass. ferricyanid 
containing a fair excess of ammonium bromide, B in bromine wate 
containing the same concentration of ammonium bromide, and th 
slips are then sulphuretted, it is found that the image of slip 1 
is ever so much more reduced in intensity than is that of slip B 
Indeed, an over-developed bromide print may very successfully b 
reduced and toned at the same time by increasing the amount o 
bromide in the bleaching bath prior to sulphuretting. In general i 
may be stated that the greater the concentration of the bromide i 
the bleach, the colder and more purple is the resulting tone, ani 
the fainter is the picture. 

In this connection the point arises whether there is not an un 
necessary excess of bromide present in the empiric recipe for th 
bleaching solution given in the “Almanac.” The molecular weigh 
of ammonium bromide is 98, that of potass. ferricyanide is 329 
Even if ordinary silver bromide (and not the puce-coloured sub 
bromide) were the final product of the bleach, its indirect formatio 
via ferricyanide would demand the presence of only one gramme 
molecular weight of NH,Br to each gramme-molecular weight o 
potass. ferricyanide. Whereas the bleach made up according to th 
recipe contains about 3.6 gramme-molecular weights of ammonium 
bromide per one gramme-molecular weight of potass. ferricyanide 
This apparently unnecessary excess of ammonium bromide may (i 
view of the susceptibility of the puce sub-bromide to the action a 
alkaline bromides) have a deleterious reducing effect on the fain 
details of such prints as, prior to toning, are not over dense, bu 
exhibit a satisfactory depth and range of gradation. 

It will be noted that I do not yet venture to give the equatior 
showing the modus of the formation of the puce sub-bromide fron 
the interaction of the ammonium bromide and he silver ferro 
cyanide. Much quantitative analytic work must still precede th 
writing down of such an equation. But it may be of interest to not 
in passing that I find that alkaline bromides do not produce thi 
insoluble puce-coloured body when, in the absence of any metalli 
silver, they interact with the bluish errocyanide of silver preparec 
in the ordinary way by double decomposition between a solubl 
silver salt and a soluble ferrocyanide. The interaction betweer 
soluble bromides and errocyanide of silver thus prepared is at 
exceedingly complex one, but is of purely chemical rather than 0 
photographic interest. Suffice it here to say that so far from al 
insoluble silver bromide being the end result, complex cyanoget 
compounds of silver, both soluble and insoluble, are formed. 

_It should be noted that the chemistry of the bleaching process her 
described is of interest and importance, not only from the stand 
point of the toning of bromide prints, but also from the standpoir 
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lphuretting of the Bleached Image. 


I believe, that the sulphuretting 
into ordinary sulphide of silver 
to me, however, that the 


f this assumption is @ priori improbable. For ordinary 
uialism, “as black as one’s hat,” 
hereas the finished toned image varies in hue from brown to sepia. 


the dichroism of silver sulphide 
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ydrogen sulphide, so that it may be used in the laboratory 
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(Abstracts, 


I find that when silver bromide emulsified in gelatine is made 


slightly alkaline and then treated with hydrogen sulphide, black 
silver sulphide is not precipitated, but a dark room opalescent liquid 
results, which passes through the blue ribbon brand of Schleicker and 
Schiill’s filter paper. (The blue ribbon brand of filter is guaranteed 
to strain off the finest and most refractory precipitates met with in 
analytic work.) Or, again, if plates which have been exposed, 
developed to the utmost, fixed, and then submitted to sulphide ton*ng 
in the usual way are treated with boiling water, the same brown 
opalescent solution, from which no solid can be filtered off, is 
obtained. This brown “solution” of gelatino sulphide of silver is 
not affected by large dilution, nor is it in any way coagulated or 
precipitated by the addition of either alcohol or neutra salts. (On 
long standing, however, it deposits small quantities of a dark brown 
solid.) Hence, I infer that it is not an ordinary colloidal solution, 
but that it is in all probability an exceedingly fine emulsion of 
extremely small solid particles—that it is, in fact, a quasi-solution 
of the type studied by Picton and Linder. (Chemical Society’s 
Journal LXI.) If this is the correct conc usion, the very finely 
divided suspended solid would probably be separable by filtration 
under pressure through a biscuit-ware porous cell, and the “solution” 
itself should be capable of polarising light. These possibilities 
will be made the subject of further investigation. 

The brown “solution” of gelatino sulphide of silver is decomposed 
when’ boiled with mitric acid, a ligh khaki-coloured pre- 
cipitate being thus thrown down. This precipitate contains 
both sulphur and silver, since when treated with a mixture 
of hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate, silver chloride is formed, 
and the filtrate gives the SO, reaction with a solution of barium 
salt; it is, therefore, some new form or new modification of silver 


sulphide. 
I have seen it stated somewhere that bromide prints which have 


been thoroughly dried are not amenable to the sulphide toning 
process. My own experience renders it difficult for me to conceive 
how such an idea could ever have arisen. For most of my experi- 
ments have been made’ with prints of several months’ age, and 1 
have never met with a single caso of refusal to tone. 

In the course of my experiments I have tried various suggestions 
that I have seen made with a view to increasing the transparency 
and detail—rendering in the heavy shadows of toned prints by means 
of water-lac varnishes. My experience is that very little, if any, 
virtue lies in these suggestions. A diluted spirit varnish undoubtedly 
does clear up and brighten the picture, but it is difficult to apply this 
varnish so as to show no streakiness. If bright, transparent, toned 
are desired, it seems to me best to use papers of the enamo 
In conclusion, I may state that all my work has been carried 


h only one make of bromide paper—the Wellington. 
Dovetas CARNEGIE. 
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OBSERVATORY. 
+ Lecture.—Concluded from page 930. 


each other, the line of motion being generally nearly, but not quite, 
parallel to the solar equator, and the rate of motion apart being 
about 8,000 miles a day. The two spots are at this stage very unlike 
each other in appearance, the preceding spot being usually nearly 
circular, with a strongly marked and regular outline, and a very 
dark and circular umbra in its centre. The second spot is much less 
its umbra is often neither cen ral in position, nor 
so dark, nor so symmetrical as that of the first spot. The symmetry 
of the second spot is largely impaired because, between the two 
spots there is a specially bright region from which bright streamers 
extend to invade or even Cross the following spot. At this period 
in the history of the group this intermediate vright region is stippled 
with a number of small irregular spots, suggesting by their position 
and appearance that they are por 


tions of a great structure, glimpsed 
by chance through random interruptions in a bright cloud formation 
above, them. 


The next. st 
small irregular spots in this middle 1 


regular in form ; 


age in the. spot’s history is the disappearance of the 
egion until the group is reduced 
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to two large and widely separated members, the original first and 
second spots. Of this pair the following member soon disappears, 
and the original leader remains alone, sometimes even for weeks. 
This leader sometimes breaks up into fragments, but more fre- 
quently slowly fills up from the circumference inwards. 

All groups do not conform to this type. The very largest are 
generally of quite a different form and behave in a different manner. 
We may, however, leave their characteristic development on one 
side in the present connection, and draw attention rather to the 
frequency with which these abnormally large spots have synchronised 
with the occurrence on the earth of remarkable magnetic storms. 
Thus, in the year 1882, three great sunspot outbursts—two in Apri 
and one in November—each synchronised with a great magnetic 
storm. Ten years later the largest spot observed during a quarter 
of a century appeared, and again we experienced a great magnetic 
storm. Tnis great spot was carried by the sun’s rotation out of 
sight at the west limb, and then by the same means was brought 
into view a second time at the east limb. It was now rapidly decay- 
ing, and was greatly shorn of its former proportions. But—an 
this is the remarkable circumstance—directly the group had a second 
time reached the apparent position on the sun’s disc that it had held 
at the time of the beginning of the first magnetic storm, a second 
storm broke out almost as intense. From this and from similar 
events we have reason to conclude that there is not only a genera 
connection between sunspot activity and the variations in terrestria 
magnetism, but also often a specific connection between special spot 
groups and special storms. 


Photography in Solar Eclipses, 

There is another form of research, which, though not carried on 
within the Observatory, has been carried on from it, in which photo- 
graphy has been of the very highest service. This is the observation 
of the corona. We are, of course, unable to see this beautiful and 
mysterious halo, except when a total eclipse of the sun is in progress. 
At such times there is an immense deal of work to be done in but 
a few seconds of time. The eye and hand, however carefully trained 
in artistic expression, fail to record in the very short space of time 
available anything except the most prominent features, and it is 
not possible to rely even upon these with entire confidence even in 
the very best drawings. As to the immense wealth of detail shown 
by the corona from time to time, this must go entirely unrepresented 
by this method. 

Here, then, we have a necessity which is exactly one that photo- 
graphy can meet: the photczraphs' can give us what the eye cannot, 
the multiplicity of forms in their relative positions and with their 
relative intensities. And we can rely on the photograph ; we can com- 
pare the corona as seen in one eclipse with that seen in another ; and 
in any given eclipse we can compare the corona as observed from two 
different stations. 

Greenwich Observatory did not take any lead in this application 
of the photographic method, because eclipse work was at one time 
considered as outside its programme, so though De La Rue had 
Greenwich programme. From that time onward there has been 
regularly employed in 1870 and the subsequent eclipses, it was not 
until 1886 that Greenwich Observatory sent out an expedition. 
equipped for photography, nor was it until 1896 that eclipse obser- 
vation can be said to have been thoroughly included within the 
Greenwich programme. From that time onward there had been 
an effort to take advantage of every ‘suitable opportunity to secure 
photographs both of the corona itself and of its spectrums with 
instruments of two or three well-defined standard designs, so as to 
secure records as far as possible comparable with each other. 

There are, as you know, great difficulties attending coronal photo- 
graphy. The corona presents us with a structure varying extra. 
ordinarily in the brightness of its different parts, and much of it 
filmy, indefinite, and diaphonous. So far as my experience goes, the 
corona is absolutely the most difficult object for satisfactory repre- 
sentation in a photographic illustration. As I pointed out when 
I had the honour of addressing you some seven years ago on 
“Exposures in Coronal Photography,” “the problem before us is 
to secure a record of a most complex object of which the brightest 
portions can scarcely be less than ten thousand times the brightness 
of the faintest.” Many attempts have been made to get over this 
difficulty by one or other of several indirect means, such as the use 
of mechanical devices for screening the inner and brighter portion 


.places is. 


of the corona from acting on the sensitive plate during a consider 
portion of the time that the latter is exposed to the outer fai 
regions. In the expeditions sent out from Greenwich, however, 
method has been generally adopted of giving a great variet 
exposures to different plates, and frankiy facing the certainty 
no one plate will show the corona satisfactorily throughout its er 
extent. 

After the expedition has returned, the photographs secured ] 
been handed over to Mr. W. H. Wesley, an astronomical artist, w 
skill and experience in this department are unrivalled; and he, f 
the most careful scrutiny of all the negatives prepares a compe 
picture, in which the details shown on each of the negatives 
represented. 

The Greenwich Photographic Eclipse Expeditions have been si 
in number, 1886, 1887, 1896, 1898, 1900, 1901, and 1905. Ch 
entirely frustrated the efforts of the observers in 1887 and 1896, 
of one of the parties sent out in 1905. The remaining expedit 
were thoroughly successful. 

In 1886 the existence of “white prominences ” 
vious to that year only the rose-coloured prominences were kno 
In 1898 the method in which the great synclinal structures of 
corona is built up was clearly demonstrated, and the emission | 
the sun of long straight rod-like rays ascertained. The 1900 ecl 
afforded a striking example of a regular quiescent corona, the ~ 
type of the form assumed by the corona at the sun spot minim 
whilst 1905, on the other hand, supplied an example of a coron 
extreme disturbance, the very type of the corona at the sun ( 
maximum. 1901 gave a result more interesting still, for Greeny 
sent out two expeditions in this year, the one to Mauritius and 
other to Sumatra; and the observations at the two stations y 
separated by nearly an hour and a half of absolute time. The ¢ 
parison of the photographs gave for the first time clear, definite, 
unmistakable evidence of changes having taken place in 
during the progress of a single eclipse ; a result which, i 
to say, could never have been obtained except by 
graphy, 

Photographs of Nebulz and Comets 


There are other departments of astronomy in which the power: 
the sensitive plate to depict at one time an infinite number of det: 
has proved of enormous value. But for the most part these do 
fall within the Greenwich programme. The magnificent survey 
the surface of the moon carried on at the Observatory of Paris is 
example of one such work; the studies of nebule by the late 
Isaac Roberts another; and the wonderful explorations into 1 
regions of The Milky Way, by Professor E. E. Barnard, a thi 
A few photographs of each order have indeed been taken at Gre 
wich, but rather as a training and test of the observer's skill 4] 
in pursuit of any definite research, 

The case is a little different when we come to comets. W 
regard to the structure of these mysterious wanderers, photogray 
may truly be said to have opened for us a hitherto sealed volu 
In the case of objects of this character, faint and extended, the incre 
in the size and power of the telescope was not always an adyant 
for eye observation. It enabled, indeed, a higher magnification 
be used, but higher magnification was not what was required ; 
was greater intensity of light. With photography, however, grea 
intensity could be obtained in two ways—either by increasing / 
aperture relatively to the focal length, or by prolonging the exposu 
Both these expedients are employed at Greenwich; a reflecting té 
scope of 30 inches aperture and 114 feet focal ength being usua 
employed upon comets and nebule, whilst exposures of an he 
and upwards are made when necessary. And as the result, 
see that comets, which to the eye at the telescope would have sho 
hardly any perceptible structure, in the photograph present us w. 
a well-marked series of distinct tails, and in some cases with distu 
ances of the tails of a most remarkable and significant character. 


was detected ; - 
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Photographs for Measurement. 

The subject of comets leads me naturally to the third 
my subject, the use of photography for the determination of po 
tions. For the study of cometary forms is not one of the regu 
items of the work at Greenwich, but the determination of th 
It is, of course, a very natural step to take, that when: 
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elescope, the observer, and the sensitive plate all rea 
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to take a short exposure photograph of a comet: in order to deter- 
mine its position, we should also expose a second plate for a longer 
time in order to get an information as to the physical structure of 
the comet which direct scrutiny could not give us. : 

It is in this third division of my subject that we come to the 
services which photography has rendered in work lying within the 
original programme of Greenwich Observatory. That programme 
yas “the rectifying the tables of the motions of the heavens and the 
places of the fixed stars.” The formation of exact catalogues of the 
places of the stars, and the observation of sun, moon and planets 
in their apparent movements amongst them, lay within the express 
terms of the warrant appointing the first Astronomer Royal. And 
though the original purpose of its foundation was a purely utilitarian 
one, namely, to develop practical navigation, the progress of the 
‘science of astronomy -has carried it far beyond the limits of the 
necessities of that purpose, yet the words of the original warrant 
still define the chief duties of the Observatory. 

Thus it was that when the scheme was set on foot of a great inter- 
national project for photographing the entire sky on a scale which 
would give us a catalogue of the places of over three million stars, 
and a map showing perhaps twelve or fifteen times as many, Green- 
wich Observatory could not but take its part in the scheme. This 
is much the largest photographic undertaking in which Greenwich 
Observatory has a share, and both from the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the undertaking itself and from the many important pro- 
‘blems which it has raised, it might justly claim first consideration 
in my present paper. But the subject has already been dealt with 
hefore you, so fully and by so competent an authority, in the fifth 
Traill-Taylor memorial lecture delivered before you in December, 
1902, by Professor H. H. Turner, of Oxford, that it would be 
superfluous for me to talve up the subject again. In Professor 
Turner’s words “a great work is being carried out from which we 
may expect great results, a work scarcely dreamt-of thirty years ago 
—to-day not only possible but comparatively easy of accomplishment.” 

Leaving, therefore, the great photographic star map on one side, 
not because it is not of first importance, but because it has already 
been so thoroughly dealt with here before, I may point out that an 
important by-product of the scheme at Greenwich was that we 
became aware that in photography we had a method of saying not a 
little time and labour in many determinations of place. Thus, for 
‘example, many hundreds of minute bodies revolving round the sun 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter are now known. Most of 
these are extremely faint, and are in no way distinguishable from 
stars by their appearance. If it is desired to make a direct observa- 
tion of one of these, both its position and those of the stars amongst 
which it may happen to be at the moment must be known with the 
greatest precision before it can be identified, and then it must be 
watched for a considerable time before the identification can be 
confirmed by seeing that it moves with respect to the neighbouring 
stars. In the case of the photographic plate there is no such trouble. 
The standard plate of the International Chart covers an area twenty 
times as great as the disc of the full moon. It is therefore quite 
éasy to secure that the desired “minor planet” s nould be on the 
Plate and, indeed, near its centre. And we discriminate it from the 
stars most readily. Let us make four exposures on a single plate, 
moving the telescope between each so that the four images of any 
one star occupy the four angles of a neat little square. Then if we 
examine the photograph after development we shall find one of our 
Squares distorted, and we know that the four images there shown 
must be those of our minor planet, the distortion being caused by 
its movement relative to the stars. 

There is, therefore, an immense saving in time and trouble by the 
substitution of the sensitive plate to the observer’s eye. Much of 
the work which previously had to be done at night at the telescope, 
Subject to all the interruptions arising from cloud, bad definition 
and the like, can now be done at leisure in daytime in the computing 
Toom, and with the unforeseen result that a single measure made on 
the photograph is found to be fully as accurate as a single measure 
made at the telescope. There is, of course, the further great adyan- 
Hage that measures thus made are not only less liable to accidental 
fitors of reading and the like, but if any doubt arises they can be 
Tepeated with the greatest ease. 

‘Most of the minor planets have but very little interest for us. 


They are searched for and followed in the hope that one in a hundred, - | 


or one in five hundred, may have an orbit which will render it of 
special service to us. The one in five hundred which we have found 
is the planet Eros, which comes at times much nearer to us than 
any other celestial body except the moon. Venus at its nearest 
approach is more than twenty-three millions of miles away from us; 
Kros at its nearest approach is only seven millions of miles away. 
Venus from many reasons is a specially difficult object to observe ; 
its brightness, the size of its disc, its nearness to the sun, all con- 
stitute hindrances to exact observation. Eros, at its brightest, may 
conceivably be just visible to the naked eye, and is a mere point of 
light. In many ways, therefore, its distance can be much more 
readily measured than that of any other of the planets, but when the 
distance of one planet of the solar system is known, those of all the 
others can be deduced from it, so that Eros offers us one of the best 
means of ascertaining the exact mean distance of the sun—the exact 
scale upon which the solar system is built. 


Measures of the Places of Faint Satellites. 

The same method has been employed for studying the orbits in 
which the satellites of some of the planets of the solar system revolve 
round their primaries. In particular there may be mentioned the 
case of the satellite of Neptune, a difficult object for direct observa- 
tion on account of the faintness of the satellite and the comparative 
brilliancy of its primary. But the photographs, taken during three 
oppositions at Greenwich, proved sufficient to give distinctly im- 
proved elements of its orbit. The difficulty of the great relative 
brightness of Neptune was overcome by the use of a small occulting 
shutter, which concealed the planet during the greater part of the 
time that its satellite was exposed. 

The instrument used for photographs of this character is a fine 
refractor 26 inches in aperture specially corrected for photography, 
constructed by Sir Howard Grubb, and presented to the Observatory 
by the late Sir Henry Thompson. It is carried by the same mount- 
ing as the Thompson photo-heliograph and the 30-inch reflector. 

Yet more interesting has been the case of the new satellites of 
Jupiter and of Saturn. The sixth and seventh satellites of Jupiter 
were discovered by means of the Crossley reflector of the Lick 
Observatory of California. They are both very small objects, their 
probable diameter in miles being only about 100 and 35 miles 
respectively and their stellar magnitudes 14 and 16. They are 
so faint and at such a great distance from Jupiter that they 
could never have been discovered by direct observation; they show 
themselves on the photographic plate by appearing as nearly circular 
dots when the camera is made to follow Jupiter, whereas stars show 
as short trails. The Lick astronomers concluded that they were 
too faimt ever to be observed by means of any of the Greenwich 
instruments, but experiments have shown that an exposure of 
seventeen minutes is sufficient to record the fainter of the two, 
and the Greenwich photographs are sufficient for the orbits of 
both to be determined from them. These orbits have some very 
striking peculiar‘ties; the two satellites are nearly at the same 
distance from Jupiter, and they move in the same direction as the 
five inner satellites, but their orbits are very strongly inclined to 
each other and to both the orbit and equator of their primary. 


Measures of Positions of Sunspots. 

There is yet one other department in which photography has 
served for the determination of positions. The photographs 
taken of the sun are used not only for ascertaining the numbers 
and areas of sunspots, and for watching their growth and decay, 
but also measuring their positions on the sun’s disc, their solar 
longitudes and latitudes. From these measures are derived, not 
only the mean rotation period of the sun for those latitudes in 
which suaspots appear, but they also bring into prominence severai 
remarkable features. First of all the proper motions of spots vary 
remarkably—that is to say, groups move to and fro on the solar 
surface with a quite astonishing rapidity, the moyements in extreme 
cases amounting to 12,000 miles per day. Next, the mean rotation 
period, as derived from the sunspots, increases as we recede from 
the equator. And thirdly, the spots affect different zones of the 
sun’s surface at different times of the sunspot cycle. Just after 
the minimum, when they are first beginning to increase in number, 
e confined to high latitudes, and from this time onward, 


they ar 


through the period of increase, through the time of maximum 
activity and through the subsequent decline, there is a general 
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decrease in the latitude of the spot-active zones, until just before 
minimum the spots are nearly wholly restricted to the equatorial 
region, but before the actual minimum is reached, before the spots 
of the old cycle have entirely disappeared, a few spots begin to 
appear-in high latitudes, harbingers of the new cycle just com- 
mencing. 

With these results derived from the measures of the Greenwich 
sun-pictures, I should wish to conclude this very hasty summary 
of the third division of my subject—the use of photography in 
measures of position. But some of these results have a very direct 
yearing upon that circumstance which I noticed in the earlier part 
of my lecture, namely, that the photographic registers of magnetic 
disturbances show that such disturbances have a strong tendency 
o recur at intervals of about 274 days. For this interval is none 
other than the mean synodic rotation period of the sun as derived 
from. the observation of sunspots. The actual rotation of the sun 
on its axis is 25.2 days in length, but as the earth in its orbit 
travels in the same direction as the sun rotates, it is 274 days 
before the same part of the sun’s surface comes a second time to 
the centre of the sun’s disc as seen from the earth. So striking is 
he connection between this synodic period and what may be called 
he recurrence period of the disturbances, that in one instance no 
‘ewer than eight storms followed each other in a succession as 
the same solar longitude made its successive returns to the centre 
of the disc. 


The Sun’s Far-reaching Tentacles. 


Such a synchronism is unmistakable evidence that the provok- 
ing cause of the disturbance depended for its coming into operation 
upon the successive presentations of one and the same region of the 
sun under the same aspect towards the earth. This shows that in 
these disturbances we are not dealing with the result of any 
general radiation from the whole of the sun’s surface, because such 
action would be continuous. Nor is the action of the nature of a 
radiation equally in all directions as is the case with the sun’s 
light and heat, for if it were the effect would begin to be felt at 
half a rotation period from the expiration of the previous disturb- 
ance, since any region of the sun is only in the invisible hemi- 
sphere for about a fortnight at a time. The solar action, therefore, 
giving rise to the disturbance, takes place, not from the sun as a 
whole, but from restricted areas of it, and is not a radiation in 
all directions, but an emission in a particular direction. The 
recurrence, therefore, of magnetic disturbances at intervals of 
one or more synodic rotation periods of the sun, shows us that the 
earth has encountered time after time a definite stream, whatever 


be its character or composition, a stream which continually supplied 
from one and the same area of the world’s surface, appears to us 
at our distance to be rotating at the same speed as the area 
which it rises. 

Therefore, we now know that not only is the sun continually 
throwing off in all directions enormous energy in the form of light 
and heat, it also stretches out enormous tentacles in specific direc- 
sions through space, in the form of these stream lines which reach 
us right across the immense gulf of ninety-three millions of miles. 
These stream lines overtake the earth in its orbit, and therefore, 
if they encounter it, and do not pass above or below it, they strike 
it first upon the sunset arc—that is to say, upon that half-circle of 
he earth’s surface where the sun is seen as just setting. 

This is a new conception in solar physics, and without doubt ere 
ong it wiil carry us to an unexpected solution of many problems 
now obscure. 

But it is not my wish on the present occasion to indulge in 
rophecy; I will only ask you to note how the three purposes for 
which photography has been employed at Greenwich here unite 
o give us a complete picture. The continuous registration of the 
movements of the magnets gave us the all-significant interva! 
relation between tthe disturbances. The measures of position on 
the solar photographs gave the rotation period of the sun which 
explained that interval relation, and demonstrated the existence 
of these great stream lines. The pictorial photographs taken of 
the corona have shown the origin in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the sun of actual stream lines analogous to, if not in some cases 
the very same as those which, striking the earth, disturb its mag- 
netic equilibrium. 


Conclusion, 


I have now attempted to give you some outline of several of 
the chief services for which our work at Greenwich Observatory is 
indebted to photography, and I trust I have so far succeeded in 
my task that you will agree with me that great indeed is our obliga- 
tion to those who invented and improved the various photographi¢ 
methods. It is, indeed, in order to give some slight expression 
to the gratitude which we ought to feel and do feel towards photc- 
graphers that I am_here this evening. On the other hand, as a 
member of the Greenwich staff, I feel that the record of the use 
which we have made of photography is not one for which we need 
to blush. A powerfui weapon has. indeed been put into our hands. 
but I trust that what I have been able to say this evening will 
show that we have neither suffered it to blunt nor to rust, nor have 
used it unworthily. EK. Waiter MAUNDER. 
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To-pay (Friday) the forty-sixth volume of the “ British Journal 
Photographic Almanac” is obtainable throughout the United NKing- 
dom. The character of the “Almanac” and the ways in which it 
has been brought in line with recent progress in photography have 
been kept before our readers prominently within the last month or 
so, but it may nevertheless be permitted us to offer a brief glance 
over the volume which to-day is on sale. 

In addition to its directories of photographic societies and other 
photographic associations, national and otherwise, the “Almanac” 
orings together a collection of facts and formule which are to be 
found in no other volume, and it must be remembered, too, that 
he commercial announcements which appear in the “Almanac” 
amount to the possession on the part of an almanac-purchaser of 
he catalogue of almost every photographic firm of standing. The 
money which would be expended in obtaining the price-lists of these 
firms would amount to several times the price of the “ Almanac ”— 
in other words, the “Almanac” affords the unique experience of 
seeing at a glance the manufactures of the whole photographic 
trade, and thus constitutes ‘itself a market-place of the world for 
hotographic goods wherein every conceivable article may be found 
and purchased. 

No less encyclopedic in its character is the text portion of the 
“Almanac.” The editorial article this year deals with photographic 
~rocesses for the making of three-colour prints on paper, a branch 


of work which is, perhaps, attracting as much attention at the 
present time as any department of photography. This article deals 
with the carbon, pinatype, gum, imbibition, and bleach-out pro- 
cesses, and others from the point of the practician. 

Among the contributed articles which have been a feature of the 
“Almanac” from its commencement are the following, among 
others :— 

“An Amidol Developer to Keep,” by Mr. C. Welborne Piper. 

“Development by Reflected Light,’ by Mr. G. T. Harris. 

Mr. G. R. Ballance has a note on reducing and clearing platino- 
types. : 

Mr. A. J. Newton, of the Bolt Court School, contributes a valu- 
able article on the use of the different orthochromatic sensitisers, 
selecting only those which have been found successful in use. 

4.n interesting note on exposing bathed plates wet is contributed 
by Dr. Edmund J. Mills, among other “ practical hints.” 

M. Victor Selb writes of stereoscopic separation, and a reader of 
the “Almanac” in the Far East, Mr. H. G. Ponting, of Tokio, con- 
tributes a description of the method, devised by him and possessing 
certain novel features, of timing photographic shutters. 

An appeal to plate-makers for fewer brands 0 
Mr. Alfred Watkins, and Mr. E. Grills descri 
of the pinatype process. 

These items do not exhaust the contents of the contributed articles, 
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it they will serve to give an idea of the character of the com- 
mications to the “ Almanac.” 
Under “ Epitome ot Progress » the photographic work of the year 
jrought within the capacity of the average busy reader. To thus 
erve what has seemed deserving of that care has been a labour 
ich possibly few readers of the “Almanac” appreciate, but the 
nd is a reward for those who have expended time and thought on 
selection and classification of those papers and articles which 
e appeared in the photographic periodicals of every country since 
ie “Almanac” of 1906 was sent to press. The scope of these 
pstracts can best be seen by referring to the headings under which 
hey are arranged :— 
J—Events of the Year; Copyright; Business; History. 
fi—The Dark-room and Studio. 

Lenses and Photographic Optics; Optical Glass, Properties of 

Lenses, Lenses in Practice. 

Telephoto Lenses. 

Lens Testing and Measurement. 

Cameras and Accessories. 

Instantaneous Shutters. 

Artificial Light: Enclosed Arc Lamps, Magnesium Light. 

Materials: Raw Paper, Tests of Paper. 

Portraiture, Landscape. 

Copying. 

Stereoscopic Photography. 

Pinhole Photography. 
|—Gelatino-bromide: Backings, Emulsions. 

Orthochromatic Processes: Sensitisers, Light-filters. 
evelopment: Developers, Time Development, Stand Develop- 
ment, and Methods, Defects, etc., in Development. 
Self-developing Plates. 

Fixing and Hypo Eliminators. 
ntensification of Negatives. 
Reduction of Negatives. 
Varnishes. 

Retouching Negatives. 


Positives Direct. 
Printing Methods and Accessories. 
Gelatine and Collodion P.O.P.; Emulsions, Toning, Develop- 
ing. 
Self-toning Papers. 
romide and Gaslight Papers: Warm Tones by Development, 
Toning Bromides. 
The Carbon Process. 
Ozobrome. 
Gum-bichromate: Multiple Gum. 
Oil-printing. 
Platinum Printing. 
ron Printing Processes : Ferro-prussiate, Copying Tracings. 
Catatype Printing Processes. 
Miscellaneous Processes and Prints on Various Supports. 
_ Mountants and Mounting. 
Enlarging. ; 
_ Working 
Lantern § 
—Direct Interferences Processes (Lippmann). 
leach-out Processes. 
hree-colour Processes : Apparatus, Plates, Filters, and 
Sensitisers. 
Transparencies by the Indirect Three-colour Process. 
Three-colour Processes on Paper. 
The Diffraction Process. 
One-plate Three-colour Processes. 
[wo and Four Colour Processes. 
_ Colour Effect from Ordinary Negatives. 
Tast y, we must not omit to mention the reviews of recently intro- 
iced apparatus, the only drawback to which is the regrettable fact 


lat So little that is new in the way of apparatus has been placed on 
le market, 


Also, the 


p and Colouring Prints and Enlargements. 
s, Cinematography. 


.. “Almanac” contains the formule for the use of the 
mous photographic materials on the market, a section which has 
en brought up to date, and represents the departures made within 
@ year by a number of makers. 


Other features of the volume are no doubt well known to its 
regular readers, but we may be excused for having pointed out some 
salient features of the issue which has now been published, and of 
which, so far as we can judge at the time of writing, the whole 
supply will be exhausted before complete publication. 


en 


“G. B.S.” ON ART IN UTOPIA. 
Lucrurine at the Essex Hall, Strand, last week, under the auspices 
of the Fabian Society, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw had something to say 
on what may be called the commercial ethics of art, including por- 
traiture. His subject was “Socialism and the Artistic Professions,” 
and the many questions raised in considering such a subject must 
—politics apart—have an indirect interest for photographers, pro- 
fessional and amateur. Mr. Shaw’s point of view is well known. 
He is a Fabian idealist who is most emphatically not a Philistine, 
and he recognises that while an “ideal” State would haye to acknow- 
ledge the importance of the artist, it could not very well fix his 
remuneration on any cut-and-dried principle. The practical com- 
modities of every-day life cannot be used (or, rather, consumed) over 
and over again; pictures, like books, can on the other hand, be 
enjoyed for generations and generations. So, says Mr. Shaw, it 
comes about that the artist is in a peculiar position, and you cannot 
arrange for his remuneration, as you would for that of the baker. 
The matter, of course, hinges on copyrights and royalties, and thé 
lecturer pointed out that this property of the artist in his art is a 
comparatively recent institution, much younger than the property 
in land and other things. It is,-moreover, strictly limited, for it 
cannot be held perpetually. At the end of so many years books 
and plays “went into the common stock” of the country. Here, 
presumably, is a principle applying equally to pictures and repro- 
ductions. He had to admit that the economic problem of art was 
still very far from being solved. A State run on Communistic 
principles might choose between allowing copyright to remain as at 
present and itself purchasing copyrights. As things were now, the 
artists whose work happened to please the fancy or flatter the vanity 
of rich patrons were able to make large sums of money, while others, 
who perhaps worked with more sincerity and zeal for their art, 
suffered neglect. A man who found a successful groove was strongly 
tempted to remain in ib and produce works to satisfy a popular 
market demand. Year after year the Royal Academy showed this 
influence to be operative. Mr. Shaw turned to portraiture for an 
example of the unequal division of the world’s prizes and luxuries. 
The fee of the successful and ultra-fashionable portrait painter might 
run to £2,000; while one might get a portrait of oneself in the 
form of ferrotype at from a penny to sixpence. Many of the 
pennies and sixpences thus paid might involve a much greater sacrifice 
in proportion to means than the fee to the fashionable painter. In a 
community governed according to Fabian ideas, he anticipated that 
the sources of enormous incomes for artists would vanish, but with 
a widening of the comforts of life would also come a higher general 
standard of artistic taste, and therefore a greater demand for pictures 
and the works of craftsmen. The question was important because 
of the enormous part played by the arts in forming the human mind _, 
and Mr. Shaw was unable to agree with the suggestion of a ques 
tioner in the audience that in a Utopia people would be able t) 
provide for themselves in their leisure time all the objects of artistic 
interest they needed. That is what may be termed the Philistine 
solution of the question. They might, replied the lecturer, be able 
to interest themselves, but he was not sure whether they would 
interest their friends. He added, with emphasis, that the great 
artist, in any department, must be the man who had specialised for 
years. Early in the lecture he pointed to what he thought was an 
obvious fact, that much of our modern painting came from the 
“gentleman amateur.” It lacked what might be called the “trade 
finish,” clever though it very often was, and it did not compare 
favourably with, say, the paintings of Hogarth. Perhaps if he were 
pressed Mr. Shaw would say something to the same effect about 
modern photography. 
eh 


The death is announced of Mr. H. A. Mortimer, photographer, of 
Llanwrtyd, at the age of seventy-five. . , 
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MR. J. T. SANDELL—AN APPEAL. 
‘Tx total sum of donations to the fund started by Messrs. Thos. K. 
Grant and J. B. B, Wellington now reaches over £160, this amount 
including contributions sent to the above gentlemen direct or through 
the photographic journals. We hope that further donations will 
raise the total to £200, and would ask those who have read our 
previous comments on the nec sus condition in which My. 
Sandell is now placed not to allow the fund to be closed without 
adding a donation to it. We have to acknowledge the following 
contribution: J. C. Burrow, 2s. 6d., and also to announce the dona- 
tion of the North Middlesex Photographic Society (per H. Stuart, 
president), £4 15s., making, wi 
of £129 12s., a total of £134 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


Curved Process Blocks. 
AccorDING to a recent patent (No. 26,715, 1905) of William Francis 
Cooper, 7, Grosvenor Road, Watford, of apparatus is to be 
used for printing from film screen negatives on to curved sensitive 
metal plates, the blocks thus obtained being for use in rotary 
machines. The printing device provides for the film negative being 
tightly stretched over the metal plate, and consists of a frame, c 


Cs 


carrying screw bolts, d, bearing against strips, e, fitting a rectangular 


1 the amount already acknowledged 


frame, f, and adapted to firmly grip the celluloid plate, 6, carrying 
the negative. The sensitised plate, a, is plaéd g, of the 
Same shape as the printi ylinder, and the die forced against the 
celluloid by the tensioni crew, 4. The sensitised plate is thus 
pushed out against the negative and when su t strain is applied 
the sensitised surface of the plate and the negative are in optical 
contact and printing can be effected in the usual way. 

Direct Photo-Lithography. 

According to the process for which patent rights have been taken 
out by Cyrus John Hackett, Hedley Street, New Basford, Notting- 
ham, copying is done direct on to the stone or plate, which is pre- 
pared first with a solution of black enameloid, a pro prietary article 
consisting, presumably of asphaltum, next with a coating of bichro- 
mated gelatine or albumen, containing also a little shellac rendered 
soluble in borax. After e ure the-stone, er plate, is rinsed for a 
time. Then removing all the upper portion of the film, which leaves 
the negative of the subject clearly defined, the unremoyed portion 
of the film is left embedded in the stone or other surface used. This 
result is produced by the light penetrating through the transparent 
portion of the negative, and, acting on the film, fixes that portion, 
which is the negative of the subject, firmly in the pores of the stone, 
all the other portion of the film being entirely dispensed with, and 
brushed, or washed, away as before stated. (The aforesaid “ nega- 
tive” repelling the greasy nature of printing ink. the copy of the 
subject is actually printed from the clear portion of the stone, or other 
surface used, which is the “ positiye.”) 

According to the specification (No. 21,120, 1905), the surface is then 
rinsed with boiling water, allowed to dry, and rolled up all over in 
black printing ink, adding a little transfer ink to it, and allowing 


on a die 


i to stand a short time. Then, washing off the bulk of the ink 
with a solution of one part camphor to two parts resin, dissolved in 
methylated spirit and a little of the turpentine solution before men- 
tioned, the face of the stone is rubbed smooth, the parts not required 


cleared with gum and whiting, and the subject is then rolled up 
printer’s ink and etched in the usual manner. 


Commercial Considerations in Photo-Engravin 

At the L.C.C. School of Photo-engraving and Lithography 
principal lectured on this subject on Thursday in last week to 
crowded audience of employers, managers, and men. The lectu 
embodied the results of an extensive enquiry for information as 
how photo-engraving work was sold, and what it cost to produc 
Detailed items of these costs were shown with great completene: 
also particulars as to wages earned here and in America by m 
engaged in the various departments. A number of suggestions we 
made by Mr. Newton as to how economies could be effected a 
production increased. The lecture was followed by a number 
slides, showing various systems of cost and time-keeping, and al 
by a good discussion, which was kept up until a late hour. The 
interesting lectures, which are free to anyone in the trade, ‘a 


announced in our columns under the heading of “ Meetings 
Societies.” 


The following patents were applied for recently :— 


Hatr-tonr Screens.—No. 25,384. Improved method of sealii 
glasses for half-tone screens and the like. Sidney Littlejohn, 1( 
Farringdon Road, London. 

Hatr-Tonr Brocxs, No. 26,012.—Improvements in the metho 
of production of photo-engraved half-tone blocks. Donald Camero 
Swan, 116, Charing Cross Road, London. 


Patent Dews. 


ee 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between Novemb 

12 and 17:— 

Printine.—No. 25,613. Improved photographic printing apparate 
Harry Wiliam Harold, 165, Queen Victoria Street, London. 

Macyestum Lamps.—No. 25,653. Improved magnesium lamps 
photographic purposes. Filip Kratz and August Rathgeter, 1 
12, Gitchnierstrasse, Berlin. 

Net For Puorcerapuy.—No. 25,662. Framed net. for. photograph 
Benjamin Harry Williams, 12, Castle Street, Dudley. 

Dry Prarrs.—No. 25,728. Improvements in the manufacture 
photographic dry plates. Louis Husson and André Frederi 
Bornot, 7, Southampton Buildings, London. 

Suurrers.—No. 25,741. Improvements in focal-plane. and oth 
roller blind shutters. Arthur Lewis Adams, 26, Charing Cro 
Road, London. 

CrxeMaToGRAPHS.—No. 25,798. Gates for protecting the films 
kinetoscopes. Leon Lipman Borris, Fife House, Kingston-o 
Thames. 

Puoro-TrregrapHy.—No. 25,818. Pkoto-telegraphone. Gerla 
Christian Geisler, 16, Colebrook Row, Islington, London. 
Toxine Barus.—No. 25,869. Improved agent for fixing phot 
graphic images. A. G. Bloxam, for the Actien-Cesellschaft £ 

Anilin Fabrikation, Germany. 

Vienerrers.—No. 25,880. Improvements relating to photograph 
vignetters. Philimon Makeeff, rf 
London. 

Hurstons.—No. 25,906. Improvement in emulsion for photograph 
purposes. Otto Pfenninger, 105, Hythe Road, Brighton. 
Corour Puorograpuy.—No. 25,907. Improvement in apparatus £ 

colour photography. Otto Pfenninger, 105, Hythe Roa 
Brighton. 
Cotour Pworograpuy.—No. 25,908. Improved mirror box f 


photography in colours. Otto Pfenninger, 105, Hythe Roa 
Brighton. 


Southampton Building 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
These specifications are obtainable, yrice 8d, each, post free, from t 


Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lan 
London, W.C, 


Nrcartve Horpers.—No. 22,469, 1905. The invention is intend 
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to apply to negative holders 
sists of carrier frame made 
<q that its rotating movement 


mont Street, Liverpool. 


ning of the development t 


ing away with it parts of t 
in the picture,.and that not 


‘solutions. 
For this purpose between. t 


ditions, remains soluble in wa 


fnal support in developing 


material most advantageous] 


According to the present 
gelatine glue or the like co 
one or more substances whi 


mated gelatine is under like 


fore, the alkaline bichrom 


insensitiveness. This layer r 


a 
phate, and water glass. 


advantage over existing paper. 


‘the bichromate into chromate 


invention, namely gelatine, glue, gum, or the like. 


pletely soluble in warm water. 
Sodium carbonate is particularly suitable for converting 
kaline bichromate into chromates. Other alkaline or basic 
substances also serve, such as magnesia, borax, sodium phos- 


for enlargin~ apparatus, and con- 
to move, in a circular movement, 
allows of the negative being placed 


"at any desired angle in the plane of the holder. William Tul- 
jife Turner, John William Turner, and Robert Hope, 17, Beau- 


xt Paper.—No. 14,435, 1906. This invention relates to a 
photographic pigment paper so made that at the begin- 


he original support of the pig- 


mented layer, genera ly paper, can, under all conditions, be 
easily separated from the pigmented layer. when the latter is 
fransierred to another, temporary or final, support without carry- 


e pigment contained in the pig- 


mented layer and thus giving rise to faulty places or even gaps 


withstanding this easy separation 


the pigmented layer will not float off its original support in cold 


rm water, so that it dissolves after 


the pigmented layer has been tramsterred to a temporary or 


the picture, and thus allows the 


original support to be removed with ease. Such intermediate 
ayers are well known; indeed, they have been made of the very 


y used according to the present 


invention there are added to the 
nstituting the intermediate layer, 
ch transform into alkaline mono- 


chromate the alkaline bichromate, which is absorbed by the 
intermediate layer during the process oi sensitising the pigmented 
Jayer. It is known that a mixture of a normal chromate and 
gelatine or glue is 20-50 times less sensitive to light than bichro- 


conditions. 


In a sensitised pigment paper thus prepared, there- 


ate required for producing the 


Picture exists in the upper layer, while in the -inter- 
mediate layer such bichromate has been absorbed by 
the layer has been converted into monochromate. Since the 
pigmented layer is only exposed to light long enough to produce 
the picture, the light which penetrates to the intermediate layer 
cannot render the gelatine insoluble because of its much greater 


emains, therefore, practically com- 


The pigment paver made according to this invention has the 


s having an intermediate layer that 


this layer may be considerably thinner than the coloured layer, as 
‘there is no question of absorbing the light, and the conversion of 


by sodium carbonate, for instance, 


can occur in quite a thin layer. Such a layer, therefore, need not 
he thicker than 0.03—0.04 mm.—thus saving between. two-thirds 


and three-fifths of the materi 


al for the intermediate layer. 


The following recipes yield suitable intermediate layers for 


this invention :— 


(1) 100 c.c. of water 
100 grams of har 

20 grams of cry 

for (2) 100 c.c of water 


rd gelatine 
stallised sodium carbonate 


100 grams of hard gelatine 


20—25 crams of 


Generally, instead of sodi 
equivalent proportion of anot 


magnesia. 


um carbonate or magnesia, the 
her of the additions named above, 


may be used. A. G. Bloxam, for the Neue Photographische 
Aktien Gesellschaft, 27, Siemens Strasse, Steglitz, Berlin. 


\ rat . 
omplete specification open to publi 


ler the Patents Act, 1901. 


inspection before acceptance 


HRA ArtacuMENts.—No. 16,923. Phillips. 


he pigmented la- er and its original , 
upport there is an intermediate layer whick, under all con- 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES, 

Messrs. Hougurons, Lrp., 88- igh Holborn, London, W.C. 
have produced a useful bookle d “Some Hints on Enla: 
ing,” and bearing out its title. The booklet also Hsts the many -en- 
larging accessories supplied by Messrs Houghtons. 

The large list of the subjects obtainable as cinematograph films 
which reaches us from the Charles Urban Trading Company, 48, 
Rupert Street, London, W., is, after all, only a supplement to 
previous lists, yet it runs to 200 pages, and illustrates by excellent 
half-tones almost every one of the films. The Urban productions 
are familias to visitors to the Alhambra, where “ Urbanora” is 
a regular and popular item in the programme, and the list should 
be valued by all who are interested in public or private cinemato- 
graphic entertainment. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence. 


ee 


A “Srickypack ” Dispute.—Last! week, before a Dublin magis- 
trate, Mr. John Arnall, photographér, Camden Street, summoned 
Mr. Henry Roe M‘Mahon, Aungier Street, for the alleged unlawful 
detention of fifty photographs and one dozen mounts. Mr. James W. 
Davis prosecuted, and Mr. M‘Cune defended. Mr. Dayis said that 
the case was a row between two stickyback photographers. Com- 
plainant went into the witness box. He stated that he had been 
a photographer in Dublin for six or seven years, He said he carried 
on an extensive business, Defendant was once in his employment, 
and had charge of a small studio. Defendant remained with him 
as an assistant until September of this year. After leaving him the 
defendant opened’ a shop of his own in Aungier Street. Outside 
defendant’s shop there were three photograph frames, and’ witness 
discovered that those frames contained a number oi photographs 
which had been taken in complainant’s studio, and the paper and 
negatives had been his proper Ii was stated for the defence 
that the photographs displayed by the defendant were given to him 
as presents by friends. Defendant gave evidence in support of this. 
He opened a studio in Aungiey Street about three weeks after he left 
Mr. Arnall. He never took any of Mr. Arnall’s property. All the 
photographs exhibited by him were his own property, and those 
which had been taken at Mr. Arnall’s were given to him by friends. 
Several witnesses were called in support of this statement. The 
summons was ultimately withdrawn on the defendant undertaking 
that he would not exhibit in future on his premises any photographs 
taken at Mr, Arnall’s 


Tue Ilford Dividend.—The report for the year ended October 31 
last states that, after making allowance for depreciation and provision 
for doubtfal debts, the net profit for the year’s trading is £28,419. 
This amount, with £1,258 brought forward from last year, gives 
£29,677 for appropriation. The directors have paid an interim 
dividend on the ordinary share capital for the half-year ended 
April 30, 1906, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, absorbing 
£5,700, and for the same period they have paid the dividend on 
the 6 per cent. preference shares, amounting to £5,700. Since then 
the second dividend on the 6 per cent. preference shares has been 
paid. From the balance, £12,577, the directors recommend that 
£4,000 be written off zoodwill, processes, etc., and that a dividend 
be paid on the ordinary share capital for the half-year ended 
October 31, 1906, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, making with 
the above interim dividend, 6 per cent. for the year. This will 
absorb “£9,700, leaving £2,877 to ‘he carried forward. The sales 
of the company’s products have shown a satisfactory increase during 
the past twelve m onths, the output being considerably larger than in 
any previous year of the company’s existence. 

NEW COMPANIES. 

Harvey, Barton, snp Son.—£5,000 ( (3,500 preference). To 
take over the business of photographers, art publishers, etc., carried 
on by W. H. Barton and W. H. Barton, jun., at Lower Church Lane, 
St. Michael’s, Bristol, as Harvey, Barton, and Son. No initial public 
issue. First directors (not less than three nor more than five): 
W. H. Barton, W. H. Barton, jun., L. W. L. Thomas, and J. H. 
Watling. Remuneration, £100 per annum, divisible. 


co 
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D)cetings of Societies. 


ee 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Novy. 


Name of Society. 


Subject. 


30 
30. 


.| Leek Photo. Society 
.| Lancaster Photo. Society 


.| Blackburn Camera Club 


.| Preston Camera Club ... 


.| Hackney Photo. Society 


-| Bristol Photographic Club 
-| Wigan Camera Club 
-| New Mills Camera Club. 


‘| Southsea Photographic Soe. 
Brierly Hill Camera Club....... 
.| Hull Photographie Society...... 


| Blenheim Club........scc00000 potion 


Richmond Camera Club 


Bolton Photo. Sociesy: 


.| Whitefields Camera Club 


Cardiff Photo. Society 
Aberdeen Photo, Art Club 


Edinburgh Photo. Society.. 


Sutton Photographic Club...... 


Luton Camera Club................ 


Oldham Equitable Ph. Soc. ... 


Catford and Forest Hill Ph. 8. 


Bowes Pk, and Dis. Ph. Soe.... { 


South London Photo. Society 


.| Southampton Camera, Club 4.9) 


Royal Photographic Society ... 


.| Thornton Heath Photo. Soc. ... 
.| Blyth and District Cam. Club 


Manchester Amat. Ph. Soc. ... 
Hove Camera Club .............. 
Stafford Photo. Society ........ 


Keighley and Dis. Ph. Assn.... 
Glasgow Southern Ph. Assn.... 
Burton-on-Trent Nat. His. A.S 


Darlington Camera Club. 


Sheffield Photographie Society 


Worthing Camera Club 


Y.M.C.A., Cam. Club, Belfast 


Faversham Inst. Photo. So 
Birmingham Photo. Societ; 


Edinburgh Photo. Society .... 


Central Tech. Coll. Photo. Soc 


Woodford Photo. Society 


Edmonton and Dis. Ph. Soce..., 


Croydon Camera Club............ 
North London Photo. Society 
Lincoln Amat. Photo. Soc. 


‘| Ashton-under-Lyne Ph, Soc.... 


Borough Polytechnic Ph. Soc. 


Tunbridge Wells Amat. Ph. A. 
Chelsea and Dis Photo. Soc... 


L.C.C. School of Photo-Eng. .. 


Liverp'l Amateur Photo. Assn. 


L. and P, Photo. Societ 


Darwen Photo. Assn. 


j “Japine Platinotyy pe. 


Bath Photographic Society 


“Swiss Scenery.” Miss H. A. Coates. 
a The Photographic Lens.” ©. P. 
Goerz. 
“Sports and Pastimes with the Goerz- 
Anschutz Folding Camera.” 
“ Hector Mac- 
L lean. 


“Preparing the Negative for Print- 
ing.” 
ss Theory and Practice of Self-Toning 
Papers.” 
- Monthly Lantern Night. 
“ Enlarged Negatives.” 


Rotary 
Photographic Company. 


“Carbon.” Illingworth & Co. 

“Mounting and Pa: partout Making.” 
Demonstrated. W.A. McLean. 

“Lantern Slide Making.” T. R 
Somerford. 

Lecturette Prize Competition. 

“Rochester and its Cathedral.” 
Illustrated. C. M. Cooper. 

‘Toning Bromides.” Demonstrated. 
W. Duxbury. 

** Three-' Gate Photography.” De- 

{ monstrated. Rotary Photographic 

Company. 


“‘Tatest Kodak Productions.” 
“Flower Photography.” A. J. Hunter, 
F.R.ELS. 
Ke Recent Advances of Photography.” 
Harry Wade. 
Informal Evening. 


Amateur Photographer 1906 Prize 
Slides, 

ce Wanderings in_the West Riding of 

{ Yorkshire.’ W. Holmes. 


(“A ‘rip to South Africa.” 
\ Ballantyne. 
Competitions. Hie; 
Architeciure. 
Members’ Sale. 
f Criticism Night. 
Chapman. 
“Home Portraiture.” Dp 
Urquhart. 
“Rambles Round Worthing.” 
trated. A.C. Osborn, 
“Gum,” E. H. Hazell. 
“Rotary Papers.’ 
& ‘Enlarging pimplified. 3 
“Stereoscopic Photography.” 
Goerz. 


Gans: 


Landscape, 2 


Conducted by R. W. 
iG. 
Tilus- 


Ces 


C, P. Goerz. 
Manly. 
$8 Character- 
Illustrated, 


sf Telephotography.” 
““Ozobrome.” Mr 


A's Artistic Sens 
f 


istics and Cultivation.’ 
M. Macintyre. 
“ Mattos Papers, Wood, Linen, Silk, 
i Satin and Japanese Vellum. Lane: 
monstrated. P. Leuthardt-Thornton. 
“A Visit to the English Cathedrals.” 
H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. 
ite What Can be Done with a Hand 
Camera.” 4H. P. Goerz, 
{Nts to Messrs. Wratten & Wa‘n- 
wright’s. 

First enti Exhibition. 

“Theory and Practice of Self-Toning 
Papers.” 

“ Enlarging on ‘Rotograph’ Bromide 
Paper, including a Chat on Toning 
Bromide Paper. Be 

1906 Affiliation Competition Prize 
Slides. 

ie Sports and Pastimes with the Goerz- 
Anschutz Folding Camera.” 

“Pictures with the Goerz Lens.” 

{| souenica Observations,” EE. L, 


Davis. 
SA Visit to the Island of Java,” 
| Frederick R. Sternberg. 


“The Wide World—Notes of Travel.” 
E. R. Ashton, 
Members’ Evening. 
JS“ Artistic Lithography—the Revival.” 
\ E. F. Strange. 
{" Whitsuntide at Gloucester.” F. T. 
Aman. 
Lantern Evening. 
Open Night. 
“Enlarged Negativ es on ‘ Rotograph 
Negative Paper. 
S03 Leading eee of Velox Manipula- 
: tion.” 
{ “Theory, and Practice of Self- Toning 


Members’ Slides. 


Paper.” 
f‘The Photographic. Lens.” ©. P. 
\ Goer: 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Mestine held November 27, Mr. J. Sterry in the ‘ chai 
Mr. Thomas Manly lectured upon his new process, ‘“ozobrome, 
and the large attendance showed the interest taken in the process 
The method demonstrated was that styled the second method in th 
description of the process published in our issue of October § 
and the details were so nearly the same that we need not recapitu 
late all of them. Mr. Manly secures a “safe edge” on his pigmen 
plaster by the simple expedient of using a plaster that is rathe 
arger than the bromide print to which it is squeegeed. He demon 
strated the application of the process to both bromide postcards an} 
prints. In the case of the former he recommended bringing the post 
card and plaster into contact in the way described in our artic] 
on page 786, but in the case of prints he laid the bromide print o 
a slab and squeegeed the plaster over it. After squeegeeing thi 
rint the plaster is placed between two pieces of blotting pape 
and pressed between two sheets of plate glass. He recommenda 
fifteen minutes as the proper time of contact, and explained tha 
too long contact produced a condition akin to over-exposure, anc 
rendered the subsequent development. slower. 

Mr. Manly strongly impressed his audience with the desirabilit; 
of hardening the bromide print with formaline or chrome alum, ex 
pressing a preference for the latter on the ground that the effect o 
formaline tended to disappear in the presence of the “pigmenting 
solution” in which the pigment tissue is soaked. 

Incidentally, it appeared that Mr. Manly has not yet found ¢ 
way of dealing satisfactorily with sulphide-toned prints, and is very 
desirous of arriving at one. The results produced at the demonstra 
tion were all most successful, and will be left at the R.P.S., so thai 
they can be examined and compared with the originals when dry 
In the wet state the “‘ozobromes” show images in high relief, and th 
swollen gelatine naturally detracts somewhat from the appaveni 
faithfulness of the copy. It appears that bromide prints on very 
rough paper are not quite so easy to deal with as those on papel 
of ordinary surface. Mr. Manly attributes the trouble, not to th 
roughness, but to the softness of the gelatine used in such papers 
and hopes to surmount the difficulty with a suitable hardening bath, 
Asked as to the number of times the process could be repeated with 
the same bromide print, Mr. Manly seemed to consider that the 
number was unlimited if only the paper would hold out. Occa: 
sionally a poor quality of paper will disintegrate after about a dozer 
applications. 

Mr. Sterry stated that a fea 
him strongly was the fine quality of the prints obtained. 
at its best was unsatisfactory compared with a carbon print, and 
the “ozobromes”’ had the good qualities of ordinary carbon prints 
‘My. Manly previously had explained that a good. bromide print 
was an essential requirement, as the “ozobrome” would repeat more 
or less the faults of the original. 


sure of the process that appealed t 
A. bromide 


West Lonpon Protocrapuic Socrmry.—At the meeting held on 
Friday, November 23, 1906, Mr. J. Brown, vice-president, gave @ 
demonstration on “Home Sensitised Papers.’ This process, which 
is very similar to P.O.P., appeals especially to those who like ta 
do everything themselves. The only drawback, however, is that a 
good light is required for printing. The working instructions are 
as follows:—A piece of good paper, free from hypo., such as 
Whatman’s, is first sized in a solution of starch, arrowroot, 01 
gelatine, and then salted in a solution of common table salt. 
5 grains to the ounce of water, or, if preferred, these two opera 
tions can be performed together. The paper is now ready for 
sensitising, which is done by applying a. solution of 60 grains 
nitrate of silver, 15 grains citric acid to 1 oz. of water, to the 
paper by means of a mop brush, taking care to coat the paper 
evenly, and to avoid all air bubbles. When dry, which should 
be done quickly, it is re-coated in the same manner. Care should 
be taken to avoid using a brush with a wire round it, or pins, 
which, if allowed to come in contact with nitrate of silver, would 
cause a nasty stain. If the only brush to hand is an ordinary 
mop brush, the difficulty-may be got over by covering the wire 
with sealing wax, and this will be found quite effective. The 
next stage is the printing. This should be very deeply done 
until hardly any detail can be seen, and the print well washed 
before toning. At this stage there is a choice of three methods of 
procedure : — 
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Tt may be toned first wi 
duces the most 
ye-black. 


ic acid in 2 dms. of wa 

When the precipitate 
Jution and make up to 1 oz. 
pops of a 15 grain to the oz. 


ly washed, as the gold bat 
After the platinum bat 


he acid before 


ng. 


? twelve minutes. 


eB 


time. 


le of these operations. 


hic Processes.” 


tes bathed in the new dye. 


BP. 


= 


ed in at 


& some three-quarters of its bot 
, 80 that the empty end was the low 
he spare end. Upon 


The platinum path is made as follows :—Disse 
er, and add 2} 
has subsided pour 
with water. 
solution of chloroplatinite of po 
er all the toning operations the prints 
h is alkaline and the platinum bath 
a Mr. Brown strongly 


acing the prints in a solution of carbonate of sod 


turer laid great stress on’ the mecessity 
ne and deeply printing, as, in his opinion, mos 
his process were due to these causes rather t 
But he also advised that the prints should be washed 
several changes of water rather than a prolonged soaking for a 


JENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ing held Wednesday, November 21, Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, 
§., read a most interesting paper on “The Theory of Photo- 
The paper dealt particularly with instruments 
for measurements and the degrees of accuracy obtained; also 
heory of development, and was very much appreciated, dealing, 
it did, with the more scientific side of 


Bathing 


e dis 
om. 


e plates would be well covered at one 


light should be shut off, and 
er three minutes in the solution the plates 
another dish and washed in running: water for from three to 
cotton wool surfaces were wiped 
cupboard. 


ness. Af 


in the bo 
small wor 
ger had a 


Ker. 


minutes, and then with a ball of 
the plates dried in a drying 
quickly, and he found that a 
tom, heated from und 
Drying should n 
endency to produce 


arge 


fog. 


The print may be fixed only, which gives a good sepia tone. 
Tt may be toned in gold chloride 1 grain to 15 oz. of wa’ 
he deeper the print is toned in. this bath the deeper will be 
sulting print after platinum toning. 
h gold, then with platinum, which 
characteristic tone of this process—a 


er. 
the 


fine 


ve 5 grains of 
ANS of common 
off the clear 
To this add 5 to 10 
as- 
must be care- 


recommended 
a to remove all 


The prints should be fixed m a 10 per cent. solution of hypo 


for thorough 
of the failures 
han to improper 


he most suitable negative for this process was a dense negative 
he type known as the carbon negative. 

he Secretary then passed round some excellent examples of 
ts on Mattos paper lent by that company, and explained that 
attos was very similar to the paper Mr. Brown had used, except 
it was supplied ready sized and sensitised, thus saving the 


Socrery.—At a 


photography. 


ONDON AND Provincrat PHorocrapuic Assocrarron.—At the 
ing, November 22, 1906, Mr. W. Thomas being in the chair, 
A. J. Bull lectured upon “Bathed Plates and Ortho-work Up 
Date.” He was, he said, only going 
ely, the rendering in monochrome 
the only improvement in this class o 
Association was the introduction of new dyes, the chief of which 
, perhaps, pinacyanol, which was a v 
§, and had in his own work brough 
hour at 7/16 to one minute at f /64, these comparative exposures 
ing been made upon the best panchromatic plate obtained and 


to attack the old problem 
hings that were in colour, 
work since he last visited 


ery good sensitiser for the 
; the exposure down from 


the plates was extremely 


ple, the drying of them giving the most trouble. A clean work- 
ate should be selected, a larg 


h taken, and plates placed 
The.dish was then gently 
er, and the dye in use was 


tipping the dish the other way 


sweep, and at this point 


he bathing finished in extreme 


were put 


The trouble was to 
box with a tray of quick- 


erneath, was very adaptable for 
ot take more than three hours; 


The dyes used, pinacyanol 


pinaverdol, were expensive to buy, but cheap to use, and 


ib a very ong way. 


The stock solution was made 1 in 1,000 


alcohol, and for use this was diluted to fifty times its volume 
th distilled water. Pinacyanol gave sensitiveness to red only 
lst pinaverdol was used for the greens and part of the red. By 
king the two dyes it was possible to make a mixture that was 
Mchromatic, but even then the blue would predominate to some 
ent, and a light filter was needed, but this need not be dense 


in colour. A series of comparison slides were shown by Mr. Bull, 
as were also a series of spectrum slides upon yarious plates. Mr. 
Freshwater asked how long bathed plates would keep, and Mr. Bull 
said that one for which pinachrome was used was good after eleven 
months, but he had not tested the newer dyes. Mr. Teape asked why 
would not the use of a fast plate instead of the slow one used give 
greater speed. My. Bull replied that a certain sensitiveness was 
obtainable upon a slow plate, but a proportionate increase was not 
obtainable when using the faster plates. A vote of thanks to Mr. 
Bull, proposed b Rapson, seconded by Mr. Teape, brought 
the evening to a 


ROYDON CAMERA Crus.—On Wednesday, 
tdetlt with some elementary branches 
uding the Gauss theory, 


he 21st inst., Mr. A? E. 
of photographic optics, 
aperture, the constancy and inconstancy 


inc 


of lenses, and focal length, a modified form of Day’s apparatus 
for determining the nodal points and focal length being shown, and 
its principles explained. Nearly every anastigmat of note was also 
considered, and illustrated by diagrammatic and other lantern 
slides. Various practical “ tips’? and an explanation of the method 
adopted by Mr. Welborne Piper in the construction of his medalled 
and extremely ingenious exhibit of lens aberrations at the R.P.S. 


exhibition, closed a solid two hours’ talk. The evening terminated 


with a decided difference of opinion between. the lecturer and Dr. 
C. E. Kenneth Mees as to the possibility of being able to measure 


the loss of light due to reflecting surfaces in a separated Jens 


system. 
Lo 
WE congratulate Messrs. E. K. Mees and §. E. 
being granted the Doctorate of Science of the University of London 
for their researches in photo-chem Dr. Mees, as our readers 
may know, is a director of Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, and 
Dr. Sheppard is at present working at Marburg, Germany, under 
Professor Schaum. 


Sheppard on 


Messrs. JoHN J. GRIFFIN AND Sons, Lrp., Kingsway, W.C., send us 
samples of sensitised postcards bearing Christmas designs... The cards 
are issued as P.O.P., Bromide, and Goldora, and the designs are 
certainly above the average. Messrs. Griffin are also giving away 
with each packet of portrait Velox~ postcards, until Christmas, a 
negative design, with Christmas greeting and masks, which permits 
the combination printing of the photograph and the motto on the 
back of the card. Price, including negative and mask, per packet 
of twelve, 1s. 


Aw Enlarger’s Bankruptcy.—An application was made for the d’s- 
charge of Alfred Margand, .trading as The Crown Art Com- 
pany, photographic enlarger, 115, Seven Sisters Road, Hollo- 
way, N., the London Bankruptcy Court, on November 23, 
Mr. Registrar Brougham. Mr. G. W. Chapman, who 
attended official receiver, reported that the debtor filed his 
own petition on July 20. The statement of affairs showed liabilities 
expected to rank against the estate for dividend amounting to 
£637 3s. 4d., and the assets were estimated to produce £2, but this 
amount was exceeded by the claim for rent. The proofs lodged 
amounted to £340, and the unproved debts brought up the total 
liabilities to £637. A sum of £1 10s. 3d. had been realised in 
respect of the estate. The bankrupt was of French nationality, and 
after being in America for some years he came to England in 1901 
and commenced business on his own account, but two years after 
wards he abandoned the business. He had lost £100 through an 
unsuccessful action for libel brought against another person. He was 
also liable under judgments: obtained against him early in 1902 for 
about £600 damages in actions for libel and malicious prosecution 
brought against him by- two canvassers in his employment whom 
he had charged with embezzlement. He then went to Aberdeen, where 
he commenced busin as a photographic enlarger in partnership 
with another person. The partnership, however, only lasted about 
six months, and since then hé had carried on business alone under 
he name of The Crown Art Company, at Dundee and at Yarmouth. 
Since October, 1905, he had only carried on business from his 
private address at 115, Seven Sisters Road, Holloway. The books 
of account kept by the debtor were altogether insufficient for the 
business he carried on. The cash book, which was never properly 
sept, ceased altogether in January, 1905. The discharge was sus- 
pended for the minimum period of two years. 


at 
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Correspondence, 


*«* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


*s* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


A PHOTO-MECHANICAL INVENTOR IN DISTR 
To the Editors, 


Gentlemen,—I wish to call the attention of your readers to what 
seems to me to be a deserving and a “hel 
There is at the present time in an institu 
destitute in this town a Hungarian who, 
susfortune, got into very low water. 


pable” case. 
ion for the relief of the 
almost entirely through 
The man has given satis- 


faction to, and holds references from, the following firms-in the 
capacity of printer, yretoucher, and operator:—I. Weissbach, 
Vienna; M. Balde, Salzburg; Joseph Albert, Munich; Wurtle and 


Spinhirn, Salzburg; Muller, Munich; W. 
Street, and other firms in London. 

He was “inainly engaged in photo-mechanical patents, i.e., auto- 
matic or self-acting machines.” 

What this man wants is work, and I believe that he would be 
found industrious and intelligent. I do not want to have donations 
of money sent to me on behalf of the case, as the one and only 
way of helping the man permanently is by giving him a situation. 
I shall be happy to answer any further inquiries. about him, and it 
would be as well if any firm or individual who thought of employ- 
ing him would write to me first. 

Trusting that you may be willing to insert this letter in your 
paper.—I am, yours, etc., R. S. Mupticorr. 

The Vicarage, Portsmouth, 

November 24, 1906. 


Bailey, late Chandos 


CANVASSERS: THEIR METHODS 


THEM. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—The canvassing frauds perpetrated up and down the 
country are now receiving many severe blows. Photographers of 
sound business principles should now rise en masse and fight it to 
the bitter end. The ball is now rolling, and in no case should it be 
stopped rolling until the frauds are exterminated. It means the 
uplifting of photography, better business methods, better relations 
tween master and man, sound satisfaction to the public generally, 
and, above all, the uplifting of the assistants, who are struggling on 
with hopes of bettering théir positions, but are certainly not making 
headway to that exalted position they would like to place their pro- 
fession in. Every master, every assistant, both male and female, 
knows the enormous damage done to the trade by the methods of 
these low types of men and women, who are simply playing with 
hotography to their hearts’ content, without the slightest opposi- 
tich from the profession generally, barring one or two who seem to 
be taking up the fight single-handed, and are to be placed amongst 
those who have really their profession at heart. One is really 
astounded to think the present-day public can so easily be gulled by 
hese slippery-tongued canvassing fiends. People would be more as- 
ounded if they took the trouble to make a house-to-house visit and 
listen for themselves to the lies told by these swindling canyassers, 
as explained by the householders themselves. 

As a photographer, I have no need to trouble about these can- 
vassing men and women, as my clientele would never dream of 
allowing these men to gain a foothold, as they have been too well 
drilled by me in their different methods, and it is wonderful what 
a photographer can do single-handed to prevent these frauds con- 
tinuing. After being asleep for some time, I suddenly woke up to 
the fact that I could fight these frauds without going to the police 
myself for aid. One golden opportunity gave itself to me in the 
shape of these men using our name to gain business by, and this 


AND HOW TO FIGHT 


< 


one opportuni 
own district. 

The methods I use are the following:—In the case where 9 
name was used for the swindling method I simply rushed to t 
printer’s, had 3,000 circulars printed, and sent them from house 
house. We explained that we were in no way connected wi 
hese men, and this gave us the opportunity to explain on oth 
points the methods of the double gangs that travel together. TE 
circular was extremely effective; hundreds questioned me on the 
things, and, above all, the local papers took it up red hot, and th 
ut the town in such a state that the doors are simply slammed — 
their faces now, should any of these men and women turn up. J 
show how effective it was, even one of my own profession called 4 
me personally, and thanked me for the good done, as he said th 
1e had been able to go one step better without the despera 
rouble of canvassers on his brain. The next method I use is : 
have a large printed card im the reception room, warning peop 
against these methods, with explanatory remarks on the differey 
processes and the value of frames accordingly, and one is Surprise 
o hear one’s sitter remark: “I should not have thought we coul 
e had so easily.” With these fighting methods there are numero; 
opportunities to explain to the people when one is questioned on tl 
subject. U. Dovsry 

Romsey, Hants. 


ty gave me the opening to stamp out the curse in x 


A POSTCARD CONCESSION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Doubtless you are aware t 
issued a new regulation, which came into 
providing that no postcard must be less 
2% in. in width. A considerable trade in 
size 54 by 22 in. has been done, and we wrote to the Secretary ¢ 
the General Post Office, pointing out the inconvenience and los 
that would arise if this regulation came into force without some du 
otice, and we are pleased to report that to-day we have receive 
e following reply :— 
“In reply to your letter of October 31, I am directed to stat 
hat in view of the inconvenience which might in some cases b 


t g 
occasioned to dealers in postcards by the immediate enforcement « 
t 
t 


at the Postmaster-Gener 
operation on November : 
than 4 in. in length an 
sensitised postcards in th 


+B 


he new minimum limit of size, the Postmaster-General has decide 
hat until the end of April, 1907, cards which are not smalle 
be allowed t 
cts they con 


fs 


han the old minimum size of 34 in. by 24 in. are t 
pass without challenge, provided that in other 
form to the present postcard regulations.’ 

We are, yours faithfully Eriorr anp Sons, Lrp. 


—{_o_____ 


respe 


THEIR Majesties the King and Queen of Norway, his Royal High 
ness the Crown Prince Olaf of Nor and her Royal Highnes 
the Princess Victoria honoured Messrs. W. and D. Downey witl 
sittings for their photographs last week. 


Puorocrapuic Trade in South Africa.—A somewhat: unusually 
optimistic view of trade in South Africa is expressed in the “ Britis] 
and South African Export Gazette.” The author of it is Mr. J. 
D‘nwoodie, President of the Transvaal Board of Pharmacy, who, ir 
reference to the photographic side of the chemist’s business, says :— 
“With regard to the trade in photographic materials, this is a very 
big line with chemists in all colonial centres, for the amateur photo: 
grapher is a great power in the land. Everybody in South Africa 
possesses a camera at one time or another, and there are plenty of 
temptations for using it. The business is confined to reliable all. 
round goods, and there is no demand for such items as special 
lenses, etc.” 


Mr. H. W. Lewis, of the St. James’s Colour Studio, was com- 
manded to appear last Saturday at Buckingham Palace to photo- 
graph little Prince Olaf, Crown Prince of Norway, and obtained 
some very successful results. 

Grantuam Industrial and Fine Art Exhibition.—The twentieth 
annual exhibition is to be opened at. Grantham on January 30. From 
the schedule just published, we find there are 110 classes for com- 
petition, including oil and water-colour painting, photography, 
needlework, repoussé work, etc., open to all England. The 
schedules can be obtained of Mr. Geo. Jackson, Grantham. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 
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4,% All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Epitors, THE BRITISH 

 JourNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 

44% Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake te answer 

communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

#,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS. HENRY GREENWOOD & Oo., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 

4,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs, HENRY 
GreENWooD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s, Yd, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee, 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


Walker, 86, Queen Street, Maidenhead, Berks. Phhotograph (combination) con 

taining jive diferent views of Maidenhead, with floral decorations and Crest. 

J. R. Browning, 11, Bedford Circus, Exeter, Devon. Photograph of H. J. Hdwards, 
Doctor of Music. And two photographs of D. J. Wood, Doctor of Music. 

W, A. Sawyer, ‘‘ Westfield,” Dover Road, Walmer, Kent. Z'wo photographs. 
band of the R.M.L.I. Depot, Walmer, and the string band. 

W.T. Carter, 43, Drake Street, Rochdale. Photograph of Rochdale Town Council 

and Officials, 1906. 

Terras, Lawhead View, Markinch, N.B. Three photographs entitled, 

Fountain, “ News of Battle,” and ‘The Postman.” 

0, W. Clarke, 57, Richmond Place, Beacon Hill, Bath, Photograph (combination) 
of an original poem entitled ‘ Mister Slimy-tail,” with sia birds and six snails 
alternating round same, forming a border. 

W. J. Moffett, 53, Bridge Street, Portadown. Phetograph of Mr. Wm. Moore, 

K.0., M.P., addressing Constituents in Portadown with his coat off. 


W. A. Culshaw, 119, High Street West, Sunderland. Photograph (combination) of 
a placed group of eleven Sunderland League Players. 


Brass 


“At the 


§. D.--There is no better method than stripping from plate glass, 
polished with French chalk (which must be all dusted off again). 
The prints should be alummed. 

Copyricur.—I have a set of copyright photographs selling as post- 
_ cards, showing various attitudes of drill by boy’s brigade. 
Some local person has sent one of the cards, unknown to me, 
up to ——, and it has been reproduced in their paper for 
November. I wrote them about the matter, and a card was 
sent, in reply, that they would investigate. A later letter says 
4 the followin “ Sir—We have now made further enquiries in 
e matter of photograph reproduced in our last issue, and find 
hat same was taken in a ground which had been engaged by 
he people concerned for their own exclusive use for that day. 
Under the circumstances, as you had not obtained the necessary 
permission, we do not see how you can justify your claims to 
copyright.” How do I stand over the matter? Is that a safe 
plea on their behalf? I took the photographs after I had paid 
or admission, and also the grounds are a public park, but admis- 
sion was charged for that day. By their letter, copyright in 
ese photographs belongs to the committee. I take it that 
I can claim upon them for reproduction in their magazine, as 
copyright is entirely my own, and have claimed from them a 
ee as well as an apology through the local Press. —MAGAzINE. 
Providing that you registered the copyright before the repro- 
uction complained of took place, you have a clear case for 
action. The fact that the grounds were exclusively used by 
other persons has no bearing on the validity or otherwise of 
your copyright in the photographs then taken. 


+ 


ce 


Goonwirt.—You would greatly oblige if you would inform me what 
: a . ~ rie ies! 
you consider is the usual custom for arriving at the value of 
: ; : 3 a, 4 
. goodwill” in a photographic business—that is to say, the 


basis upon which reckoning should be made? I assume you will 
deal with this in your “Correspondence Column,” 
the heading “ Goodwill.” 

Your question scarcely comes within our province 


and under 


Oo answer— 


it is such a purely business matter. However, in our volume 
for 1902, p. 585, is a long and exhaustive article on the subject. 
This, no doubt, will give you all the information you desire, 
whether you are purchasing or selling a business. You will also 
find much useful information in the book, “ How to Buy a Busi- 


ness,” recently reviewed in our columns. 


Anxious.—With a lens of sufficiently large diameter and fitted with 
two diaphragms, or with the “transmitter” sold by Theodore 
Brown, of Bournemouth. 


Dispurep Conrract.—A reply to the following in your next issue 
will oblige: A year ago a representative of the —— Adver- 
tising Company called and induced me to advertise in a case 
affixed to the wall in the market place. The engagement, as far 
as I understood at that time, was for a year for 35s., payable 
in advance. They now say the contract was for two years, but 
I am quite sure nothing was said about a two years’ contract 
at the time, and I cannot understand my signing a two years’ - 
contract without knowing it. I am enclosing the letters just 
received from them, and should thank you for your opinion. 
Could I demand to see the original contract ?—GLosr. 

We cannot understand anyone signing such a contract without 
noticing it was for two years—that is, if the form is the same 
as the copy that has been sent you, for in that “two years” is 
printed in bold type. We should advise you to go to the office 
of the company and demand to see the original contract, and if 
the people cannot or will not show it let them sue you in the 
county court. There they will have to produce it, or they will 
lose their case. If you see the original, and it is the same as 
the copy, you will, of course, have to abide by the contract. 
Should you find that the original does not agree with the copy, 
we should advise you to send the particulars to the secretary 
of the Professional Photographers’ Association—that is, if you 
are a member of that useful body. The correspondence has been 
returned to you as requested. 


H. J. Lewis.—Better take out provisional protection (cost, £1) 
before showing the lamp to anybody. 


Swine Lrens.—The arrangement seems perfectly satisfactory. We 
should advise you to approach one or two camera-makers with it. 
If it is adopted, you can complete the patent—if not, you can 
save your money. There are, of course, several patented methods 
for obtaining the same end. 


Bromipers.—What is the quickest developing process for turning out 
quantities of postcards? I have been using rodinal, but find 
it takes a whole evening to properly turn out a dozen. I have 
been used to P.O.P. work.—ENquireEr. 

The quickest method would certainly be to find first the 
correct exposure for the negative, then expose, say, three or 
four dozen, and make up a good quantity of developer, either 
rodinal or metol-hydroquinone; then immerse about a dozen 
cards in the developer one after the other, and develop till 
sufficient depth is obtained. Throw the cards, as developed, 
into a good-sized tank of running water, leave for a few minutes, 
and immerse a second dozen cards in the developer. Whilst 
these are developing remove the cards from the tank into the 
fixing-bath. Proceeding in this way it is possible to turn out 
a very fair number of cards in the evening. Great care must be 
taken, of course, not to use the developer too long, or it gets 
too slow; also to avoid any transference of the hypo into the 
developer; but if one hand is kept for developing and the other 
for the fixing there should be no trouble from this. Naturally 
an exposing machine would considerably facilitate matters. 


Copyricut INFRINGEMENT IN Sour Arrica.—lt has just come to my 
notice that one of my Naval comical pictures (which are regis- 
tered and copyrighted) has been copied by a photographer, an 

; Englishman, in Simons Town, §. Africa, and that he has been 
selling same for some time now. I shall be glad if you can tell 
me if I have any remedy in stopping him selling (he being in 
South Africa), and the best means of getting at him, I may say 
that I have a similar case at Hong Kong, but it is a Chinaman.— 
Navan Mountep Horse. 

Your copyrights are valid in South Africa, and you can pro- 
ceed against the maker and vendor of the cards. You had 
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better consult a solicitor, to whose notice it may be well to draw 
the résumé of the copyright law in the “ Almanac,” 1906. 


Burperr Mason (France).—All depends on focal length of your eye- 
piece. The length of tube, or separation between objective and 
ocular, is about equal to the difference between the focal lengths 

Thus with a six inch ocular the length would 

For photographic work, if both lenses are 

The whole tele- 


of the two lenses. 

be about 18 inches. 
used, the tube length will have to be greater. 
scope will then be similar to a telephoto lens. 


PartNnersHip.—Will you kindly reply to the following question? 


A and B were partners as photographers, picture framers, etc., 
the studio being about 200 yards away from the shop. They 
have dissolved partnership, and A paid B out. C buys the 


“studio from A, with the goodwill, cameras, and all negatives 
since the commencement. B opens another shop and studio, 
about 300 yards from studio now bélonging to C, and is showing 
specimens from negatives belonging to C, the said negatives 
having been taken away before the dissolving without per- 
mission of A, and the negatives being orders in the book of 
A and B. Now C had some orders for photographs, and could 
not find the negatives, the said B having taken those negatives 
away, and is showing specimens from those very negatives, as 
well as from the others he has taken away. Has © any claim 

for damages against B? If so, which is the best way to 

proceed ?—A. W. 
This is a question for a solicitor to deal with, after seeing 

the deed of partnership and the conditions under which it was 

dissolved. It rather seems to us, from the facts stated, that 

C can take no action against B, as he had no dealings with 

him. His action, we imagine, would be against A for not 

handing over the whole of the negatives. A might have cause 
for action against B for taking away the partnership negatives. 

But, as we have jus said, the question is one for a solicitor’s 

opinion, after he has learned all the facts. 


am. thinking of opening a branch business, and 
present there is no studio; 
floor, and is 16ft. x 10ft., 


Srupio QuHRIES.— 
have some premises offered me, but at 
he only available room is on the firs 
with only one window at the end, but think I can get permission 
to knock out the end and extend it by about 54ft., on girders, over 
a pathway at back of premises. I fear it cannot be extended 
more than this, as it would then project over a graveyard, and 
no doubt the authorities would object. The extension I propose 
to be glass both sides, also roof, so that I could light from either 
side as desired. (1) I should be much obliged if you would inform 
me if you think I can get sufficient light from this amount of 
glass to do good work, (2) Also What space should be unglazed 
at the end (top and sides) for the backgrounds? (3) What would 
be the most suitable focus lens to use for cabinet portraits in 
studio of this length (214. with proposed extension) ?— 
Norman. 4 

(1 and 2) It seems to us that even with the extension you 
will have a very unsuitable studio for doing good work in, inas- 
much as all the light you will have will be immediately over 
and at the sides of the sitter. It will be necessary to have some 
portion above, and at the sides, of the sitter opaque, and if 
this is only, say, 3ft. or 3ft. 6in., you will only haye about 
a couple of feet of light to work with. If you use the light from 
the extension as a side light, you would not have sufficient 
length for the camera. The best plan is to put a side light in 
the room, if po (5) A portrait lens of about 104in. or 11in. 
focus. 


Wer Cornopron Troveix.—tI have made a silver bath for wet collo- 
dion work, and it has worked clean and well for the first ‘few 
days. Now a fog appears during development (which after 
wiping off and redeveloping I get the same desired result), but, 
of course, risking scratching film in doing so. Can you tell me 
how to rectify this, as I keep bath on the acid side. I use every 
care as to filtering, cleanliness, etc.—Wurt Prater. 

As you say, the fog is only on the surface of the film, and 
can be wiped off, we should suspect that it is the developer, and 
not the bath, t Try the addition of more acetic 


at is ab fault. 


acid to it, and see that the vessel from which you pour it 
to the plate is perfectly clean. If that does not remedy 
trouble add a drop or two of nitric acid to the silver bath. 


J. G.—If you have made the cards you can sue the man for. 
whole amount, or for whatever part of the commission you h 
done. 

F. M. (Penge).—You can get a higher gloss by stripping from co 
dionised glass, but we think you will find the use of plain p. 
glass (polished with French chalk) in place of the ferrotype ple 
give you sufficient improvement. 

Antist.—Any large draper will supply a canvas to take a distem 
coating. As to rollers, we doubt if the trade houses would sup 
you, except in very large quentities. Better try O. Sichel 
Co., 52, Bunhill Row, E.C. 

Reason anp Oruers.—In our next. 

a 


Canyvasstne Frauds.—The “Llangollen Advertiser” quotes ap 
tion of our recent articles on the free enlargement frauds by wh 
residents in its district have been defrauded. Our contemporé 
points out that “these men are not travelling the countrv. at 
certain amount of expense, to give goods away; and all who g 
their proposals a moment’s serious reflection will recognise at once t] 
they bear upon them the impress of fraud. In these hard, dry, matt 
ot-fact business days, reputable firms do not do business upon su 
lines; and our advice to readers is, when proposals are made 
them to participate in back-door transactions of this nature, to ck 
their pockets, open the kennel door, and let the house-dog do t 
rest.” 


AmaAtEUR Photography in Ceylon.—A society has been formed 
Ceylon as the result of a meeting convened by Dr. Andreas Ne 
of the Victoria Memorial Eye Hospital, Colombo, Ceylon. At 4 
meeting a number of influential people were present, and it w 
announced that the society started with a membership of sevent 
Dr. Nell was elected secretary, and Mr. J. H. de Sarum president. 


Herr F. Scrrorprr recently described, before the Breslau Phot 
graphen-Verein, his flashlight apparatus, one of the chief featur 
in which was a large banner, one side of which was dark, whie 
turned towards the lens, protected it from any light from the fla 
itself. He stated that with two of his flash-lamps, with lens wor 
ing at f/32 he was able to obtain ful exposure with 60 grains | 
powder in each lamp, the plate being a 20 by 16 cm. The use of tl 
dark banner enabled the lamp to be well in front of the lens. 


A postcard frame, entitled the “ Wi co,” has been placed on #1 
market by Mr. Chad Hodgson, 5, Wade Street, Leeds. The fran 
consists of two parts, one of which laid on the other forms tl 
complete frame. The negative is placed between the two portion 
and each postcard is thus given a white margain without the ai 
of a mask. The frame lends itself to the making of a number « 
identical prints. Its price is 2s. 6d., post free, the maker offerin 
to send it on approval. 
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ersulphate reducers 


él. of Nancy 


SUMMARY. 


The first portrait taken by Daguerre is stated by the nephew of 
@ sitter to have been Mr. Andrew Shanks, a well-known British 
(Po Si7,) 


Dr. W. Scheffer, of Berlin, contributes the results of a micro- 
pical examination of negatives reduced with the ferricyanide and 
The photo-micrographs show how the former 
enetrates slowly and dissolves quickly, whilst the persulphate 
" rates quickly and dissolves slowly. 
‘Following on the experiments of Professor 
mg-d'stance transmission of photographs, a French engineer, M. E. 


(P. 964.) 


Korn on electrical 


has announzed his discovery of a method of photo- 


nap ing at a distance or of even cinematographing by electrical 


mnection. (P, 972.) 

D 

al 

e 

cerned is hydrogen peroxide. 
id 


(P. 972.) 


he police, 
P. 
; 


r. W. J. Russell, F.R.S., has examined the action of many 
nis and the seeds of plants on photographic plates in the dark, 
tesults of which favour the hypothesis that the active agent 
c 


(P. 966.) 


The reception-room and how it should be furnished and decorated. 


The Canvassing Frauds.—A gang in Sheffield which absconded 
| enly leit behind them a large mumber of photographs and 
argements, the re-distribution of which has been undertaken by 


A ovement is reported in Austria in favour of the abolition of 


pening studios on Sunday. 


(P. 962.) 


Major Puyo hopes to apply the ozobrome process to oil printing, 
Sntroduced by Mr. G. E. H. Rawlins. (Pe 969:) 
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Price ‘TWOPENCE. | 


EX CATHEDRA. 


A kigee ee A particularly choice gem of the photo- 
oride. graphic ignorance which we / are 
accustomed to find blazing in the lay Press occurs in an 
American journal, “The Great Round World.” The 
following is its illuminating description of gum printing : 
—“The newest process is the bichloride of gum, discovered 
and made practical by a man named Demachy, the leader 
of pictorial photography in France. The process is simple, 
consisting of a basis of bichloride of gum-arabic and 
bichloride of potash, to which can be added any shade of 
colouring matter.” Not content with this howler, the 
writer has interviewed Mr. Alfred Stieglitz in New York. 
His version of the conversation with Mr. Stieglitz on the 
roof of the Camera Club is distinctly good reading. The 
Director of the Photo-Secession is reported to have 
decribed his entrance into pictorial photography as due 
to his having “ gradually switched over to the art side.” 
In dispraise of medals, Mr. Stieglitz is made to affirm : 
“We have ruled out all that sort of junk out of exposi- 
tions.” The hasty journalist has many things to answer 
for, but it is rarely that he manages to crowd photographic 
errors quite so thickly on one another as in the article 
before us. 

* * * 
Free Portrait The recent publicity given to the can- 
Canvassers. yassing frauds by the “Perth Constitu- 
tional” had the happy result of effectually driving the 
canvassers from the district, and, as we reported, in our 
last issue, the same result was achieved in Romsey, Hants, 
through the active measures taken by a photographer 
there, Mr. U. Doust, supported by the local Press. The 
latest intelligence to reach us of the same species of fraud, 
and probably of the identical gang who are working it, 
is from Helensburgh. Their methods have come in for 
some caustic comments from the “Helensburgh and 
Gareloch Times.” In Sheffield, as reported on another 
page, the gang has fled from the town, leaving the 
photographs and the “free enlargements” made from 
them to be dealt with by the police. We should like to 
express the hope that the larger papers throughout the 
kingdom will publish a plain exposure of this bane to 
photographers and the public alike. 

* * * 
P Some weeks back, it will be remembered, 
Preparation we made a few comments on the apparent 
OW RLIOUG neglect of photographic technics by 
photographic societies generally. But these must not be 
applied to the energetic West London Society, whose pro- 
gramme includes a number of papers of a really practical 
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| 
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meeting Mr. J. Brown gave a demon- 
Sensitised Papers,” a very interesting, 
subject. There was a time when every 
fessional or amateur—had perforce to 
as then there were no ready sensi- 
market. The methods of preparing 
were in some respects different from 
rich are in some instances not so 
der ones. In salting the paper, for 
1 to float it on the salting solution. 
> printed image was retained more on 
paper than if it were immersed; con- 
greater transparency in the shadows 
as finished. In sensitising the paper it 
ated on the silver solution; now it is 
brushing it over the paper. The old 
and was the more quickly done, 
the sensitising was more evenly 
possible by brushing the solution on 
there was no risk of disturbing 
the fibre of the the present time, when possibly 
only a few sheets of the paper are required, it would be 
inconvenient to many to make up sufficient silver solution 
to float, say, 15 by 12 sheets upon; hence the brush is 
used. In the old when the ammonia nitrate of 
silver (which would >) but a short time) was used as a 
Sensitising agent, only a small quantity of it was prepared 
at a time, and it s applied in this way. The salted 
paper was laid on two or three pieces of blotting-paper ; 
a glass rod a little longer than the width of the paper was 
laid at one end. Then a little of the solution was poured 
along it, and the rod passed along the paper, carrying the 
solution before it, which was afterwards evenly distri 
with the rod, if neces In this way a number of sheets 
of paper may be sen d without a large quantity of silver 
solution being required. Furthermore, there is no risk of 
the texture of the paper being raised as there might be by 
brushing 


prepare h 
tised paper 
them in tho 
those now 
satisfactory 

ample, it w 
By this m 
the surfe 


accomplished tha: 
to the paper. M 


* * * 
Brushes When brushes are used, camel-hair ones 
for are those that are usually employed. 
Coating. 


These are generally mounted in tin, and 
any of the silver ns coming in contact with the 
metal will be immediately decomposed; added to this, the 
brush has to be thoroughly cleansed each time after use. 
Also, the silver has a deleterious action on the hair. 
Better than camel-hair is what was known as the Buckle, 
or the Blanchard, brush. The former was simply a tuft 
of cotton wool drawn into a piece of glass tube. The most 
convenient way of making one is to take a large test tube 
and knock a hole in the bottom with a piece of wire or a 
penholder, then pass a piece of doubled string through it, 
then drawing into the open end by the loop a tuft of 
cotton wool. After the loose fibres of the wool have been 
pulled off, the brush is ready for use; and when done with 
the wool can be thrown awa The Blanchard brush is 
different, and is better suited to the purpose when large 
surfaces are to be dealt with. To make it, a piece of glass 
is taken, say, a quarter-plate, and over one end a piece of 
swan’s-down is doubled, fluffy side outwards, and the ends 
secured with an indiarubber band. The swan’s-down can 
be thrown away after use, or washed out ready for use when 
next required. Both these appliances, it seems to us, are 
preferable in all ways to the more costly camel-hair brushes. 
While on the subject of home-made papers, we may mention 
that in most modern formule chloride of sodium—common 
salt—is given as the salting medium. - With the old 
workers it was tolerably well known that the chloride used 
had a marked influence on the colour of the image when 
printed. The chloride of sodium, the chloride of barium, 


and the chloride of ammonium all gave a different colom 
in the printing frame, and the first-named salt was rarely 
employed. It was the last two that found most favom 
when photographers had to prepare their own papers. 


* * * 
Photographs The idea of producing photographs ix 
pitts t relief is by no means anew one. Patents 
Recrae have from time to time been obtainec 


for producing photographs in bas relie! 
and companies formed to exploit them, though few of them 
have proved of much commercial success. Most of the 
methods have been based upon the swelling properties ot 
bichromated gelatine when printed from a photographic 
negative and obtaining a plaster of Paris cast from that 
The specification of a patent, applied for in this country 
by an American inventor, has just been published for pro; 
ducing photographs which are “ optically in relief, or 
intaglio, while they are mechanically flat.” From the 
specification (which is abstracted on another page), the 
method is seen to be as follows: First, a negative of the 
subject is made in the ordinary way, and a trasparency 
produced from it. These two pictures are then super- 
imposed a short distance apart and a fresh negative then 
made from them by transmitted light. In lighting this 
compound picture an oblique light is employed so that ¢ 
somewhat strong shadow is obtained from the image. This 
negative yields a print which has the appearance of being 
somewhat in relief. It may be remembered that a short 
time back Mr. Gordon described a method of making photo. 
graphs in apparent relief by printing from a negative and 
transparency superimposed. The method described in 
this specification appears very similar. While on the 
subject of photo-reliefs, we may mention a curious fact 
that may not be known to everyone. Ifa photograph be 
made of coins or medals or plaster casts from them, 
illumined by a strong sidelight so that there are good cast 
shadows, the designs will appear in strong relief when the 
picture is looked at the right way up. But if it be turned 
upside down the design will then appear to be in intaglio 
and not in relief as before. This optical illusion is, Qu 
course, simply due to the inversion of the shadows. 

* * * 

Magic 


We see from an Australian paper that a 
Postcards. 


form of postcard is upon the market 
the origin of which, we have no doubt, is photographic. 
The card is purchased in a light-tight package, and om 
exposure to light acquires a picture which is permanent 
in the light. Those who have experimented with bleaching 
agents on bromide prints will not experience much diffi- 
culty in drawing up a formula for the preparation of such 
cards, a variant of which, we believe, has been patented 
and manufactured in Germany. According to the brief 
particulars which have been published, the bromides are 
bleached in solutions of copper salts which contain also 
certain proportions of alkaline chloride. The idea has 
been worked out, we believe, of producing a card bearing 
a partial picture, additions to which make their appear- 
ance on the card being kept in the light. This modifica- 
tion should also be possibie by taking advantage of the 
various toning and bleaching compounds. 


* * * 
eunday -s While legislation is pending in our owr 
otography § Parliame aie ou, Oe 
Apron arliament on Sunday labour, it is 


worthy of note that a movement whick 
appears to he ef considerable magnitude is on foot im 
Austria among the photographic employers and their 
employees, the object of which is to reduce or abolish the 
opening of studios on the Sunday. We read in the Munich 
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—— 
journal, “ Photographische Kunst,” that in Budweis, a town 
of 35,000 inhabitants and six photographic studios, all the 
atter have joined in closing on the Sunday, and that in 
Prague and Vienna the closing all day or at 4 o’clock on 
Sundays has been. very actively taken up by both classes 
inp otographic establishments. While we should advocate 
yesistance to the suggested interference of the Government 
jn making Sunday closing of businesses compulsory, we 
vould commend these measures of conference and united 
tion to photographers in English towns, many of whom 
e compelled to work seven days in the week, not because 
there is a great business on the Sunday, but because a 
competitor keeps open. This form of competition applies 
more especially to the cheap class of trade, but the same 
argument may be expended with even greater force to the 
hal-day weekly closing, which is impossible in many towns 
owing to one firm standing out from an arrangement. 


———————— 
THE RECEPTION ROOM. 


Tze up-to-date photographer cannot spend too much 
thought on his reception room. From a business point of 
view it is the most important part of the establishment. 
It is here that the prospective sitter obtains that most 
mportant first impression, which, if it does not actually 
ad to the making or marring of an appointment, fre- 
quently has great bearing upon the spirit in which proofs 
me received. A tasteful reception room will give the 
sitter a reassuring idea as to the status of the business, 
ad will lead to a more confident order. A slovenly, 
patchy, or even an over ornate, room will lay the germs 
of misgiving that will tinge all further transactions, lead- 
ing, if not to dislike of proofs, to a very guarded order. 
Moreover, good specimens tastefully displayed tell their 
tvn story, and orders for more expensive work than that 
therwise intended should result. 

Nothing out of the ordinary in the way of decoration 
§ required. Good quiet wall-covering, artistic artificial 
ight fittings and wood-work, whilst the furniture should 
e solid, substantial, and good, but not in any way gaudy. 
When decorating a room one must remember that a certain 
mount of repetition has to be introduced. A very good 
ule is to decide on a scheme in two prevailing colours, 
nd stick to them, introducing as little as possible of any 
ther tint. Blue and green are a good combination, so 
te brown and green or brown and cream. Oream and 
ed, too, is a splendid combination, but not satisfactory 
or a reception or show room, where the great necessity 
s that the wall-covering should be quiet, dark, and unob- 
lusive, so that pictures are shown off without any de- 
factions, 

When choosing wall-covering, therefore, it must not be 
hosen for its own inherent beauty, but for its value as 
background for pictures. It will scarcely be necessary 
0 add that papers with verv small indefinite patterns in 
lf colour or quite plain papers or fabrics are the only 
itable ones. 

When selecting furniture, go in for straight lines and 
“in square features. Turning usually looks cheap. 
void carving unless you can‘afford real antique. Carpets, 
Course, vary; the very dear Donegal carpets at £2 2s. 
square yard are unapproachable, though the Goblin art 
[wares are equally artistic, and about five shillings per 
Mare yard. Art canvas cannot be beaten as an artistic 
Q “covering, and, if broken into panels with a simple 
oulding, the result is rich and impressive. A good plain 
per, however, will look well if a suitable frieze is chosen, 
id the furniture, etc., satisfactorily harmonises. We 


| the reception room, for this is much too shoppy. 


should advise the prospective purchaser of art canvas to 
get plenty of patterns, for the material from different firms 
varies greatly in price. 

A good table should be obtained for showing mounted 
prints, since it is very inadvisable to keep specimens 
scattered about; one with a shelf underneath is useful, 
so also is a chest of drawers with glass top and receptacle 
for miniatures, coloured work, or any special goods which 
it is desirable to give an added suggestion of value. The 
drawers should be shallow, say three inches, and, if pro- 
vided with movable trays to hold specimens, are very 
useful. 

The mantelpiece and overmantel may be made into very 
valuable pieces of furniture, and it would pay to have 
one designed by an artist with the special idea of its 
position in a photographic show room. A mirror should 
not be included, the space being more profitably and suit- 
ably occupied by panelling, against which the framed 
pictures will show to greater advantage. If, however, it 
is not desired to make a feature of this important adjunct 
to the room, simplicity may once more be relied on to 
demonstrate its pictorial value. Do not go in for the 
elaborate marble arrangements so popular during the 
Victorian era, but rather have a simple wood mantel har- 
monising with the furniture and tiles, agreeing in colour 
with the general scheme. The grate itself should not be 
highly polished or elaborated with ornament. The pic- 
tures to be hung on our walls should have frames that not 
only harmonise with the prints, but also with the walls. 
It will almost be unnecessary to warn the reader against 
gilt frames. 

Above all, do not crowd the walls. A very few perfect 
specimens have a most pleasing, restful, and tasteful 
effect, quite different from the general tone conveyed by 
overcrowded walls, where a multitude of specimens kill 
one another and defeat the ends of the photographer who 
wants by his exhibition to convey an adequate idea of the 
work done. Touching on this subject one may refer 
again to the mistake of overcrowding tables with unframed 
specimens. Two or three in tasteful folders are quite 
sufficient to have lying loose; the others should be kept 
in trays easily brought forward and returned. The 
slovenly effect of a number of photographs lying jumbled 
up and necessarily dirty is very distracting and harmful. 
Ti would be just as’ well to classify these trays, such:as 
men, ladies, children, heads, three-quarter, etc., for, as 
any one of reception-room experience knows, the prospec- 
tive client has usually verv definite ideas as to the posi- 
tion, etc., required before entering the establishment. The 
proprietor himself should occasionally go through the 
specimens and weed out the worn and old. 

It is, we think, a great mistake to have a counter in 
Facilities 
for writing must, however, be handy, and a neat desk of 
the pedestal type will not be out of place in an uncon- 
spicuous position. 

The old-fashioned album has almost disappeared, though 
a few silvers or other cheap line kept in them very effectu- 
ally transfers a client’s ideas to platinotype and carbon. 
Tt is useful, however, to have a book with plain leaves 
and thick guards into which to place the modern paper 
mounts one on a page. If the prices and name of the 
style are appended it is often more comprehensible than 
voluminous explanations made by the receptionist. 

ee ee 

His Masesty tHe Kine has bought from Mr. F. A. Swaine, of 
Southsea, a copy of his successful pictorial photograph called “ Eyen- 


song.” A copy of this picture is now on view at the New Zealand 
Exhibition, promoted by the British Government. 
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MICROSCOPICAL RESEARCHES ON THE EFFECT O 
THE PERSULPHATE AND FERRICYANIDE REDUCERS 


AS ALSO ON THE REDEVELOPING OF BLEACHED NEGATIVES WITH 
ALCOHOLIC DEVELOPERS. 


Tr is a well-known fact that the a 
f Lumiere produces soft, and t 
of potash), harsh results ; i.e., 
the gelatine which are rich 
are poor in grain. The ferricya 
manner, 

The question in point for the expe 
Is there any difference in the topa 
two types of reducers in the gelatin: 


in 


le works in the oppos 


ients here described was : 


ilm ? 


Fis. 1. 


First, a few bromide of silver 
and thoroughly washed. Then 
three equal parts, one of which \ 


es were exposed, fixed, 


as set aside for comparison, 


of ammonia, and the 


the second was reduced in persulph 
third in ferr : 
ner that the two reduced pieces g 


anide of potash. ‘Th 


s was done in such a man- 


Vig 2. 


efully strinned and 
crotome. Fics. 1 and 2 
the reduced films. Fig. 


transparency. The three films were then ca 
vertical sections were made with the 1 
are photo-micrographs of sections of 
1 is reduced with ferricyanide: Fig. 2 with ammonium per- 
sulphate. It can be seen from il t the effect of the 
cyanide is distinctly limited to the upper Here all grains 
ave dissolved while in the lower half they are not touched. The 


persulphate of ammonia, Fig. 2, has worked in quite a different 


Y 


onium persulphate reducer 
+ of Farmer (ferricyanide 
yrmer attacks the parts of 
n, more than those which 


yhical behaviour of the 


plate was divided into 


the same amount of 


way. It has penetrated the whole film and has reduced ¢ 
The original film had the sar 
The difference in t 


grains in an equal proportion. 
appearance as the under half of Fig. 2. 


action of the two reducers lies in the fact that the Farm 
reduces the grains according to their position in the film; ft 
ree surface the earlier they a 


nearer the grains lie to the 


Vig. 3. E 


In a manner of speaking, the pr 
sulphate of ammonia works inversely. It is a matter of 1 
difference to this reducer whether the grains lie on the surfe 
or on the lower parts of the film near the glass. It reduces 
grains approximately at the same time no matter if they < 
located in the uppermost or lowest parts of the film. 


E 
| 
| 


lower show any change. 


© © 
oO oO 


| © 


ia} 
aS! 
ay! 

Tt is to be seen from this that the Farmer reducer penetrat 
the film relatively slowly, and dissolves the grains relative 
quickly, whilst the persulphate reducer penetrates very quick 
and dissolves the grains very slowly. The relation of the ti 
taken by the reducer to penetrate the gelatine to that taken 


; 4 
fo 
we : 
Ye 
| ae om ye 
Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 


dissolve the grains determines the harsh or soft action of £ 
same. 

Figs. 3, 4, and 5 show these nrocesses graphically. For ¢ 
sake of simplicity the grains and their behaviour in the reduc 
are shown in circles. Fig. 3 is the film before reduc‘ne: Fig. 
shows the reducing with ferricyanide. It must be stated th 
this reducer penetrates the film approximately with the saz 
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Bod, no matter whether the part of the film is rich or poor in 

ins. It has been seen that the ferricyanide of potash reducer 
has dissolved all the grains in the parts where a comparatively 
gmall number of grains is to be found; i.e., it has destroyed 


me rich in grain are comparatively weakly attacked. A print 


Fig. 8 


from such a reduced plate would be harsher than one from the 
game plate before being reduced. 

Fg. 5 shows the working of the persulphate reducer: in this 
case the parts which are richer in grain are naturally 
paratively strongly attacked. 


com- 


Fig. 9 


Let L be the transparency of a certain part of a plate, U the 
pacity, and S the quantity of grains. If we reduce with per- 
ulphate in such a way that we dissolve the half of the quantity 
i grains equally over the whole plate the former opacity is 
0 that now obtained as U:?/U- Let us take, for example, a 
art which has the opacity 100, that is which lets through 
100 of the incident light, and another part whose opacity is 9, 


ie., which lets through 1-9 of the incident light. After a 
reduction which dissolves half of the grains, the more opaque 
part will have the opacity of Mit and the more transparent 


parts an opacity of "9: e From this it can be seen how 
the persulphate of ammonia makes a negative softer, 

Figs. 6 and 7 show the reduction of the grains graphically. 
Fig. 6 shows the action of persulphate of ammonia ; Fig. 7, that 
of ferricyanide of potash. It has been supposed that the grain 
is half dissolved. 

There is another known process of reducing. The negative 
is first bleached, then again developed. Herr Hans Werkner has 
lately published in “Helios” a good method of redevelopment, 
which is specially suited for the purpose of changing harsh 
negatives into soft ones without loss of image in the transvarent 


part. 
The bleaching solution is made up as follows :— 
Water 100 ces. 
Potass. bichromate cone. sol.. 10 ces 
Hydrochloric acid, cone. ...... 2-3 ccs 


After thoroughly washing, the plate is redeveloped with 


Alcohol LOONeCs, oa... 3s ozs. 

Pyrocatechin. sleeea ere ete 163 grs. 
And 

JAUK {OL OIL. » Souonispecadqnooncéssasenscbnne UO Ge osaobe 3s ozs. 

Caustic soda ............ bOdRoeESED C35 Ais asn030 8 ors. 


Mixed in equal parts. 

Figs. 8 and 9 are sections of films before and after this 
treatment. The hardening of the gelatine by the alcohol retards 
the penetration of the developer, so that it can only affect the 
upper parts of the gelatine. Consequently only those grains 
can be redeveloped which lie in the upper parts and not the 
lower ones, so that nothing of the image will be lost in the 
places poor of grain; but in the richer parts where the grain 
reaches deeper, comparatively much of the density is lost. This 
process is, in a sense, similar to a hypothetical reduction with 
ferricyanide of potash from the glass side. 

Finally it may be stated that it is not possible, by changing 
the relative amount of ferricyanide and hypo in water to 
obtain a Farmer’s reducer which works softly, similarly to per- 
sulphate of ammonia. Every test showed that the typical differ- 
ences remain, Herr Doctor Lippo-Kramer has lately published 
some interesting facts about the chemical constitution of neg- 
ative parts rich in grains (long exposure), and those poor in grain 
(short exposure). The statements of Dr. Liippo-Kramer ace 
also entirely confirmed by microscopical research, 

I intend shortly to publish some articles on this subject. It 
is probable that the facts detected by Dr. Liippo-Kramer, 
together with the facts described in this article, explain the 
aforesaid differences in the working of the two reducers. 

Dr. W. ScuErrer. 


HE great superiority in colour sensitiveness of ~lates bathed 
the newer iso-cyanine gsensitisers over anything previously 
tocurable necessitates some modification in the colour filters 
mployed to obtain approximately correct colour rendering, 
here such plates are used. The increased sensitiveness to 
ed of some of these plates, for instance, one which has been 
athed in a mixture of pinachrome and pinacyanol, renders 
Uperfluous the employment of orange filters of the classes 
eseribed in a previous paper, particularly one (type TN) 
Ossessing a gradual absorption throughout the spectrum. To 
btain with the particular plate mentioned a good rendering 


RTHOCHROMATIC WORK AND THE BATHED PLATE. 


A Paper read before the London and Provincial Photographic Association. 


of coloured objects, one may adjust to it either a yellow filter 
having a somewhat abrupt absorption in the blue or one where 
the absorption of the blue and violet is gradual. The former 
type is perhaps preferable, on account of the ereater transparency 
to the shorter wave-lengths that is obtained, and the result 
is less likely to be modified by any variation in the ratio of 
the plate. The complete absorption of the spectrum violet which 
this entails is without serious effect in the rendering of com- 
pound colours, for the reason that violet is a colour which 
practically never occurs alone in nature. all ordinary violet 
colours reflecting some blue and red in addition to violet. 
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A filter absorbing all light of shorter wave-length than 4,700 


\.U. gives the requisite correction for a commercially-bathed 
plate sold under the name of “Panchromatic.” to render subjects 
of all colours very correctly as regards their light and shade. 
This combination of filter and plate has, moreover, the very 
practical advantage that it is sufficiently rapid to employ in 
all ordinary work, the H. and D. speed being somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 60. It has been wsed for focal plane shutter 
work. A liquid form of this filter may be made by using 
solution of picric acid, 0.5 mgr, per c.c. in a glass cell having 
1 cm. internal thickness. In view of this my previous naner 
may therefore be medified as follows, that is, of course, if one 


has regard only to the most colour sensitive of the available 
plates. 


a 


which 
antage, for 


1. For green sensitive plates of the erythrosine tpye, 
still predominates in numbers, one may with adv 
landscape and some other work, employ an abrupt absorption 
filter, absorbing at about 4,900 A.U. 

2. Secondly, where reds and oranges are ¢ 
the filter and plate described above for the correct rendering of 
all colours is. all sufficient. This combination has been used 
with equal success for landsce pe and interior w 
for copying in picture galleries. Ti 
that strictly correct colour rendering 
In copying pictures, where an over corr 
pleasing. 


olours of importance, 


ork, and also 
does sometimes happen 
is not desirable, chiefly 
ected effect may be more 
This is readily accomplished by employing a some 
what deeper yellow filter than the one specified 
will lighten the reds and ov: 
reverse effect is obtainable b 
blue light. 

The filters and plates for sele 


object may be either to. enhance or minimise colour contrast 
are not affected by the introduction of the bathed plate, exce 
in that exposures under red filters may be reduced to less than 
one hundredth of that previously nece sary. 
The following are the most useful selective filte 
1. To photograph reds and yellows 


above, whi 
anges and darken the blues. T 
y using a filter transmitting mo 


ch 
1€ 
re 


ctive colour work, where the 


n 


pt 


rs :— 
as white, thereby reducing 


| 
| the contrast between these colours and white and increasing 1 
contrast with greens and blues. 
filter and panchromatic plate. 


This effec 


is given by ar 

2. Any of the green sensitive plates and a yellow filter a 
sorbing all light beyond 5,000 A.U. will tend to reduce t 
trast between yellows and greens, and white, while increasi 
etween violets and purples, and white. 


con 
it b 
3 
anc 
gre 


yel 


. The ordinary plate without any filter photographs bl 
violet lighter than they appear, and renders as black 1 
ut majority of yellows, oranges, and reds 
ow shade may be very dark. 


a 


; greens, too, if 


4. Another filter, which has proved very useful in proce 
work where the wet collodion plate is being used in conjunctii 
with the enclosed arcs, is one absorbing the ultra-violet, becau 
some of the “whites” which are used in the original drawin 
absorb this light, and in consequence photograph darker th: 
they should. 


5. A rhodamine filter and pinacyanol bathed plate are oc 
sionally useful to render greens as black and lig 
most other colours. That some colours in general 
greater colour contrast in photographic work than ot 
upon the f that the general absorption of lig 
the different pigments. Their 
factor. 

Many yellow pigments reflect actually more red and green | 
than the majority of the bright red and green pigments, whi 
the absorption of blue and violet is often very perfect. Thevefo 
when photographing them by either red or green light they ofte 
photograph lighter than do the reds and greens, while wh 
reproduced by the ordinary plate they are very dar On #1 
other hand many pigments, blues and greens in particula 
absorb a considerable proportion of all colours, while the vefle 
tion extends over a large part of the spectrum. ard in consequent 
the contrast effects that can be obtained wi 


o 


iten in to: 
give rise 
hers depen 
varies wil 
anoth 


rht 
varying complex 


ity is 


h them are not s 
striking as in the case of most yellows, reds and inges. 


A. 


| J. Boras 


THE ACTION OF PLANTS ON A PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE 


IN THE 


DARK. 


A Paper read before the Royal Society, by 


Ir has been shown in former papers that wood |} 
-acting in the dark on a photographic plate, 
or In proximity to it. 


1as the property of 
when placed in contact 
Not only does wood act in this way, but 
leaves, seeds, roots, bulbs, and, in fact, with only few exceptions, 
all vegetable substances act in a similar way. 
boc which are without this property are starch, celluloid, gum, 

ar, pith, and pollen. To obtain this action on a plate it is 


essary that the body used be tolerably dry, or else the moisture 
tained in it will 


act on the gelatine of the photographic plate and 
troy the picture. The time nece ary for the exposure to the 
e varies from a few minutes to eighteen hours or more. To 
cken the action, heat may be applied, but the temperature must 
be above 55 deg. C., nor the time of exposure, under ordinary 
wumstances, longer than eighteen hours, or tl 
be injured. 


The more important 
ie 
sug. 
nec 
con 
des 
pla 
qui 
not 
Cire 
wil 


ne photographic film 
Any ordinary rapid photographic plate 
used, and its development is exactly the same as that of an oramary 
picture. The best and most general method of drying yeretable 
substances before exposing them to the photographic plate is to 
place them between pure white blotting-paper and subject them to 
considerable pressure, say from 1 to 5 or 6 tons per square inch. 
This process has also the advantage of giving a second picture, for 
it is found that the liquid which has been expressed and absorbed 
by the blotting-paper is capable of acting on a photographic plate, 


may be 


whose 


courtesy itrations are reproduced. 


| plate it was to be 


expected that leaves, stems. 
This has been found to be the case, and 
traced from its commencement in the sproutin 
till after rts death. Postponing for the pres 
of the cause of this activity of vegetable 
assumed as a working hyp 
Irogen peroxide. As far as the 
it is comparable with that of hvdrogen 
stance, if one part of pure peroxide be dissolved 


vers would do th 
same. 


thea 


ction has bee 


bryo of a j 
the full discu 
tter on a photogravhi 
sis that the actiy 
activity of a’ plan 
peroxide. For in 
in one millon part 
of water it is sufficient to enable the solution in twentv-four hours a 
ordinary temperatures, eyen when the plate is }-in. above the liquid 
to give a marked action on the plate; and, on the other hand, | 
seed leaf of a runner bean weighing only 0.02 gramme can give 
similar effect. 


plate, it may be 


substance is hy 


goes, 


Taking now the case of a bean, both the broad and the runne 

bean act in the same way; the cotyledons, when tested by bringi 

the photographic plate. either whole or in 

crushed state, are always found to be quite inactive; the plumulk 
and radicle | 


before 
even when growth h 
2 


them in contact 


rowth has begun is also without action. ant 
s just commenced and the plumule lengthenet 
or 6 mm. it is still apparently unable to act on 


a plate, but a 
soon as piumale and 


eth about 


radicle have increased 
20 mm., then it has hecome distinctly active, 


15 


te 


and that it gives a good representation of the plant from 
‘came (Plate 19, fig. 1, and oak leaf). 
Since different woods are capable of acting on 


which it 


a photographic 


following experi 


ments illust this point :— 


and 


A plumule 
entirely in 


radicle 8 mm. long, taken 


Another bean which had be 


a 


active. 
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INR Soe. 


mr days, and ¥ 
il unable to ac 


nded to 80 
lastly, a yo 
hich was very 
fe. Wheat in 
lite, but if all 
mt two days 


msiderable acti 
éyery part, p 
Pable of acting 


dark they sti 
tt adiliticn to 


ate th 
ate, bi 


Foxide are the 
phic plate is 
Mist he remem! 
nly present in 


Nuts such as 


Beh experimente 
mond, and 1 


her 


ds: the endosnern 


mm. long, and just beginn to grow, was 


-t on a photographic plate, but in another case in 


was 15 


ch the plumule and radicle had grown te the length of 19 mm. 
pre was a faint action on the pla 


e, and where the growth had 
liquid from this plant was distinctly active, 
ean plant, 170 mm. long. contained a liquid 
The cotyledons remain always quite imac- 


ie 
€ 


nn. th 


i 


active. 


its ordinary dry condition is without action on a 
owed to sprout by being jplaced in moist sand tor 
the shcots on being squeezed between paper show 
vity. In fact, it appears that all seedlings contain 
lumule. vadicle, and»seed leaves, a juice which is 


on a photographic platé., It seedlings be g 
ll re this power. 

bean and wheat, other seeds and fruits have 
th, specially acorn, herse chestnut, pea, bar- 
ny others, and the conclusion that in their 
ey aré devoid of all power of acting on a photo- 
it that as soon as growth commences this power 


d 


has more than once been suggested, and is strongly 
and Priestly,* that formalde and hydrogen 
first products of growth. this action on a photo- 

ly what would cccur. At the same time it 
veved that terpenes and xesins, which are so com- 
i plants. can even in very small quantities, either 


exactly 
i 


ectly or indirectly, give rise to this bedy. 


etc., act 


Brazil nut, Barcelona nut. 
inactive in its original state. but if char 


val 


*** Koy, Soc, Proc.,” B, vol. 77, p. 369. 


as nuts often are, with a considerable amount of 
to the air, oxidises and becomes very active. 


oil, t 
For instance, if 


his, on 


exposure 
he 


kernel of a Brazil, Barcelona, walnut, or almond, nut be taken out 


of its shell and at once crushed be 
nor expressed liquid are active, but if the paper wit 
liquid in it oe kept for a short time exposec 
gives a very dark picture. If the nut be extracted 
the solution evaporated, the residue 
nuts and seeds examined, castor-oi 
active; the expressed liquid from it 
more, and it is still without the po 

The examination of different bulbs has shown 
scales forming them, from centre to 
nucleus. of the future plant whic 
state, is inactive like the plumule 
commenced it is active. 
and shallot; the shoot, if not visib 
amount of activity of different bu 
snowdrop bulb is slightly active, 
tulip bulb is much mor a 


seed appears to 
may be exposed 


h it contains, if 
in a seed, but w 


so. 


to t 


outside, are activ: 


Ween piotting-paper, neit 
h the expressed 


he air 


becomes stronolw active. 


ye far 
for a 


wer of acting on a plate. 
shat the fleshy 


but 
in its 
hen gi 


This is well-seen in the snowdro 
y grown, is quite inactive. 
ys varies very considerably, t 
whereas the narcissus 
iis variation may probably deper 


to a considerable extent upon the state of development of 


f the crocus, which 
The tu 


In the case 0 
those above mentioned. 


has a solid bulb, its activi 
ver of the potato squeezed 


blotting-paper gives a very active juice, the Jerusalem ar 


juice which is much less active. 
emperatures they lose their activity. 


at ordinary 


The r 


different plants varies much in its activity, and probab 
same plant ab different times of the year; in the iris it is but very 
slightly active, in sea kale it is more so, and in the Pteris it is- 


very active. 


her nut. 


, then it. 


with ether and 


Of all 
the least 
month or 


hat the 
primary 
owth has 
p, onlon, 
The 
ae: 
and the 
1d 
he bulb. 
y is like 
between 
ichoke a 


If bulbs or tubers be dried even 


in 


e@ 


hizone 
y in t 


Hi 
) 
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A considerable number of different roots have been experimented 
with, and in all cases it has been found that the root has very con- 
siderable activity; in fact, the root of some of the larger trees—for 
instance, Scotch fir—gives a picture similar to that given by the 
wood itself. 

There are some interesting points with regard to the shells which 
protect different seeds and fruits. The outside is quite inactive; 
even if laid on a plate for a long time it produces no effect. The 
horse chestnut is apparently an exception, but in this case the out- 


side skin of the nut is very thin, and the brown material immediately 
beneath is very active, but the nut itself, as before stated, is quite 
inactive. 

With regard to the woody substance which forms the substance 
of a shell, it consists of at least two distinct substances yone of which 
is able to act on a plate, and the other is not able to do so. 

For instance, in a cocoanut shell, the constituent of the shell 
which is lightest in colour is quite inactive 


, , and the darker part is 
very active. 


Again, in the butter nut, Fig. 2, the red portion of the 
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shell is quite inactive, while the dark part is strongly active. In 
the Brazil nut the same thing also occurs, the central dark layer bemg 
yery active, and the outside part is entirely without action. In fir 
ones the same kind of thing occurs; the axis of a cone consists of 
materials varying but slightly in colour, but very considerably 
their power of acting on a plate. In the case of the almond 
js throughout perfectly inactive. 


in 
shell it 


Both the shell of the acorn and of the Barcelona nut consis 
yers, which are easily separated, the outside one is inactive and 
he inside one is active. Immediately within the shell of a nut there 
are one or more integuments, and they have very differen powers 
of acting on a plate. For instance, in the cocoanut there are three 
integuments, the one next to the shell is very thin and of a whitish 
colour, the next one is much thicker and of a brown colour, and the 
third one is very thin and also brown im colour. The thin integu- 
ment next the shell and the thick brown one in contact with it are 
hoth active, but the third layer is without activitv. There is also 
athin skin adhering to the kernel; this is also quite inactive. This 
variation in the action of different parts of a nut is well shown in 
3, which represents the two halves of a walnut split through 
the middle; from one half the kernel has been removed, but not from 
the other half; the kernel filling up the shell is quite inactive, but 
he lining to the empty shell is ~nite inactive. 


s of two 


‘Actions of the same kind occur with broad and runner beans 
nd other seeds; the cutside, the testa, is inactive, and the inner 
layer is active. 


Fig. 4 is a picture given by a section of a broad and a runner bean, 
and Fig. 5 a section of a horse chestnut. 

On examining the flowers of different plants the petals in all cases 
ave been found to be active. They are best dried by squeezing 
etween Ford blotting-paper, and a picture can be obtained both 


om the petal itself and from the expressed juice in the naner. In 
many cases a characteristic picture is obtained from the paper. 
ig. 6 is one obtained from the paper on which an Auri- 


i affect the result. White, blue, and pink petals of the Canter- 
mry bell, red and white rose pe viola 
tals, and many others, all give similar results, and all, as far as 
igh experiment goes, appear to be active to about the same extent. 
greater activity than an equal area of the leaf 


als, dark purple and yellow 


ey show, however, 
the same plant. 


The pistil in 
, tulip, iris, 
he very active. 


a number of plants—for instance, poppy, lily, cac- 
etc.—were examined, and in all cases' were found 
The stamens of different plants when squeezed 


were found to be very active but pollen, on the contrary, when 


examined alone was always found to be quite inactive. That from 
the sedge, hazel, Scotch fir, Pinus pinaster, Pinus. cembra, and 
many other plants was examined. 

Leaves.—Carrying the investigation on to leaves, large numbers 
have been experimented with, and all have been found to act on a 
photographic vlate. The amount of action naturally varies with 
leaves from different plants; where there is much sap juice there is 
generally much action. If a leaf be simply dried its activity is 
much lessened, or may be clearly destroyed, and its surface is ren- 
dered uneven; but even in old and ‘dried leaves a very appreciable 
amount of activity remains. For instance, beech leaves picked up 
off the ground were found to haye about the same degree of activity 
as the ordinary green leaf, and a canna leaf which had been between 
olotting-paper in a press for one and a half years, and other leaves 
which had been pressed for two to three years, still were able to 
give a faint picture. If these old leaves were slightly moistened 
before putting up with a photographic plate, this activity was con- 
siderably increased (Figs. 9 and 10). Also it is interesting to note 
that 1 a slit be cut in the dry leat, this becomes in the picture very 
visible. Fig. 11 appears as if an active ‘emanation had taken place 
from the body of the leaf. The best way of obtaining satisfactory 
pictures of leaves is to subject them to considerable pressure between 
white (Ford) blotting-paper; this, of course, squeezes the leaf juice 
out, and the leaf is left in such a condition that after standing in 
he air for a short time it may be put up with the photographiz 
plate. Whether the squeezing should be repeated, and whethei 
the pressure should be a quarter of a ton or six tons, depends on 
the mature of the leaf experimented with. This vay of drying a 
eaf has also the advantage, as »reviously pointed out, of giving a 
second picture, which is often a very interesting one, and is simply 
obtained by exposing the paper with the absorbed sap from the leaf 
to a photographic plate. 
Figs. 12 and 13 are from the leaf 
and 4 and 15 are pictures of the sa 
paper between which it was squeezed. 
nature of the pictures obtainable by these processes, Fig. 16 shows 
the front and back of ‘a beech leaf taken direct from the leai 
Ferns and mosses also give interesting results, but these will not 
be dealt with in the present communication. 

The above investigation has been carried out in the Davy-Fara- 
day laboratory, and my thanks are due to the managers of the 
Royal Institution for the use of their laboratory. I am also much 
indebted to my assistant, Mr. O. F. Bloch, who has been of much 
help to, me, and has made all the photographic ~ictures for the 
illustrations. W. J. Russexx, F.R.S. 


itself, black currant, 
leaf, but are from the 
As further illustrating the 


FOREIGN NOTES 


AND NEWS. 


Oil-Ozobrome. 


I. Puyo, in describing, in the current number of the “Revue de 
Photographie,” his first essays in the combination of oil printing 
d ozobrome, says that photographers, like all human groups, are 
Nided into two schools. The one includes those who make good 
Batives, or, finding their negatives good, do not alter them. The 
biome process is for this class. The second school includes those 
btographers who make bad negatives, or who find the negatives 
at they have made bad. These are those who wish to control 
B negatives by correcting the values, etc. They have not any 
ectiul deference to this classic process of carbon. : 7 

Muneiiere isa new process, full of resources—viz., oil. For 
last three months I have used this process, and the idea naturally 
mred to me to combine it with ozobrome, To this end then 1 
lied to a postcard representing one of our choregraphic glories, 
heet of gelatinised paper, soaked in ozobrome solution. After 
Minutes’ contact I sepe the two papers, and haying washed 
d dried the gelatined attacked it with a brush charged 
h lithographic ink. 
‘ai first sight, if this inking up should be easy, the ee wee 


la flower has been squeezed, and Fig. 7 is from an Oriental ponry. 
ig. 8 is from the petal of a viola. The colour of the petal dces 
, 
y 


arated 
paper, 


‘stand. The great discovery required more trouble. 
bof trouble, however, 


yut with insistence and application it was 


at length accomplished. Certain parts of the image were gocd, 
others but mediocre. The method was not a complete suczess, 
but the first trial was very encouraging, and if M. Manly will give 
me the help of his special knowledge I hope to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory result. The ozobrome solution contains apparently a little 
alum. The difficulties perhaps arise from this, for experience has 
proved to me that alumned gelatine takes ink badly. Then it may 
be advisable to study the action of the bath. All these trials would 
be very long, and I do not know when, oil-ozobrome would see the 
light of day. I cannot fix a date. . 

“There is, however, no reason why ozobrome should not be 
applied to all papers in which there is a colloid insoluble in co!d 
water; in other words, in all papers for development by soaking, 
pure gum paper excepted. And, in fact, I have made a hasty test 
to transfer the image of a bromide postcard to a fragment of 
Fresson paper. It is obvious then that M. Manly’s discovery is of 
general interest, and may shortly receive the most interesting appli- 
cations.” 


Flashlight. 


Tue following notes are abstracted froma little pamphlet published 
by Herr Pettauer descriptive of the use of a special flashlight powder 
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made by Seib, of Vienna, but they are also generally applicable 
The necessary quantity of flashlight powder can be calculated from 
the following formula, M x E2 x V, in which M is the quantity of 
powder required to give a fully-exposed negative, when 

from the sitter with a lens working at //9, which may 
as equal to 2 grains of pure maonesium. 


burnt 1 yard 
9e considered 
E? is the square of the 


distance, and V the ratio of exposure for the stop used; thus, 
assuming that the sitter is 3 yards from the ight, and 7/16 be used, 


2x 3? x 3h 
38 a diffu screen be used, the shadow cast by a 
s very heavy, and the two following simple rules are 
given to avoid the tco great prominence of the same. If the so 
f light is placed lower than the highest point of the sitter, 
e background should be placed nearer the o ject. If, on the 

hand, the source of light is placed higher than the hig 
the sitter, then the background must be further away. 
Testing Ortho Plates and Screens. 
M. Monpillard describes, in the “Revue des Sciences 
graphiques,” his method of testing ortho plates and colour 
The source of light is the Fery acetylene standard which, how 
not calibrated to diffused daylight. The filters used for 
up the spectrum are a yellow, consisting 


ever, 
splitting 


of a 5 per cent. solution 


of neutral chromate of potassium in 10mm. thickness; this absorb; 
the whole of the violet and blue up to a 488. A blue-violet filter is 
a 6.6 per cent. solution of ammonio-sulphate of copper, which trans. 
mits the blue-violet from a 400-470. A blue filter of 0.1 per cent. of 


zsculine transmits from A 437 to A 480. A green screen is made 
with 


Cupric chloride pure (50 per cent. solution)... 30 c.cs. 

| Hydrochloric acid 5 drops. 
Potassium chromate (5 per cent. solution) ......... so 4} CSS, 
cdbaasansedbdesnGGses soo0nsndson5peoncsccens 0) ROR, 


In 10mm. thickness this solution transmits from a 485 to 600, with 


| 
| Distilled water to 
| 
| @ maximum from a 530 to 570. An orange filter is made with 


Potassium bichromate (5 per cent. solution) ......... 4 c.cs. 
| Potassium permanganate (1 per cent. solution) 1.25 c.cs. 
IDSisiaMbleel. (GPEHIEH THO. sso scoancooosaondeoor rons Soap Aaton asaddooqon IOC GOSs 


This transmits the whole of the more refrangible rays to A 570. 


| The plates are exposed behind the rotating sector, the opacities 
plotted out, and the sensitiveness of the plates and the increase of 
| exposure with different screens determined. The use of so many 
colour filters and the neglect of the spectrum composition of the 
acetylene standard makes this process less practical than that 
adopted by Messrs. Mees and Sheppard. 


THE “MECHANICAL ” 


ACTION OF LIGHT ON 


THIO-RESINATES. 


L 


HE following abstract is taken from a paper by F. Alefeld in the 
Chemiker Zeitung,” im which he describes at great this 
somewhat curious process. He points out first of all the researches 
oi others, dating back to 1728, on the so-called photo-crystallisation 
t is, the formation or alteration of crystals under the influence 
ef light. It is a well-known fact that if a few pieces of camphor 
laced in an empty well-corked gla 
ul crop of crystals 
generally on th 
scribed by 
lefeld has 


leer 
length 


s bottle, in a short time a 
forms on the side of the bottle, and 
at side which is exposed to the light. This was 
chaum and Raikow to heliotropic crystallisation. 
repeated these experiments under conditions whi¢h 
luded the action of heat, and found that this heliotropic ery 
llisation is actually due to that side of the bottle which is ex- 
posed to the light being colder than that which stands near to 
of the house. From his experiments, however, the author was 

1 to believe that there was not “any action on an existing sub- 
imation, but the production of a movement, a diffusion, by the 
tion of light, and that it could be used for the production of 

by light.” 


fly, the new reproduction proces: 


he 


is as follows :—Solutions 
uich on heating leave behind a highly 
ured ash, are coated evenly on glass, and after dr ing exposed 
under a negative. If now the plate, without any other treatment, 
be heated, ata given moment when the last have 
most completely evaporated, the positive image will appear in 
arp relief, the shadows of the positive being in relief and the 
gh-lights sunken. There is obviously on the exposed parts more 
the coating than on the unexposed, and if the plate is heated till 
f stances ave burnt, the ash that remains gives an 
‘act positive from the negative—the picture is seen as a kind of 
sparency, a dark drawing om the transparent glass. 
“The only éxplanation which can be given from all the observa- 
of the formation of the picture according to this process 15 
t under the action of light the substances dissolved in the coat- 
solutions migrate from those parts unaffected by light to the 
sed parts, so that with the duration of exposure more and 
accumulate under the negative-lights, whilst the negative- 
shadows become always more free from the same.” 


certain compounds, w 


traces of solyent 


Diffusion Images. 


Although this “im 


“ diffusion’? or ation” would apparently 
uch a condition of the film that the particles would have 
2 certain freedom of movement, and that therefore the film must 
be damp, the author states that the films must be dried at 212 deg. 


Fahr. for fifteen to thirty minutes; this enal 


oles intimate contact 
to be obtz 


ined between negative and positive film. 

This “mechanical light-sensitiveness,” 
not confined to 
sally, 


as the author calls it, ig 
suver salts, “but is very widely, perhaps univer- 
distributed.” The essential properties of the compounds 
which cam be used for this process are :— 


| - As the pictures must be heated after exposure to a red heat 
only glass, porcelain, metals, or enamels, etc., can be used as t 

Support, and the compounds must be such as can be coated on these 

in thin and even films; aqueous solutions, t 

excluded. ; 

2. The solutions must dry on 


herefore, are mostly 


the support in amorphous, even, 
erent films, so that they can be pressed into contact with the 
egatives without adhering to it; yet when this state of dryness 
is attained the film must not present too great a resistance to the 
diffusion. 


co. 


5. When “burnt-in,” the image must remain sharp and clea 
and the compounds must not remain long in their melted condition, 
otherwise the details will run together. For the same reason the 
adhesion to the glass or Support must be sufficient. 

4. Finally, as strongly a coloured ash as possible must remain 
behind, so that the image may be clearly yisible, and this residuum 
must adhere sufficiently to the support. 

The Instre colours which have been used for a Jong time in 
ceramic work for the decoration of glass and porcelain are very. 
satisfactory. They are usually resinates or thio-resinates, or 
similar compounds, are easily soluble in ethereal oil and other com- 
pounds, and when they contain metals they leave behind an asl 
| which consists largely of oxide. 

The glass or support is coated with the requisite solution, dried: 
for fifteen to thirty minutes at 212 deg. Fahy., exposed for about. 
half an hour to bright sunlight, and then burnt in. “ Extra 
ordinarily sharp images are obtained, which reproduce the smallest 
details of the negative—for instance, very small writing, the letters 
of which are only fractions of a millimetre high. 
is by 


qT, 


The new process 
this distinguished from all existing processes for the pra- 
duction of burnt-in photographs, which only give somewhat fuz 
pictures.”’ 

Unfortunately no pure whites are obtainable, as. so far, it has 
not been possible to obtain, even with long exposure, the unex- 
posed places quite free from light-sensitive salts. 

“All solutions which have actually been tested so far prove to: be 
light-sensitive in this sense—that: is, they are eapable of giving: the 
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mechanical” light action by diffusion.” This mechanical light- 
‘sensitiveness Was observed with the resinates or thio-resinates o/ 
he following elements :—Aluminium, antimony, arsenic, barium, 
hismuth, boron, bromine, cadmium, calcium, cerium, chromium. 
Uhlorine, cobalt, copper, gold, iodine, iridium, iron, lead, magne- 
sium, manganese, mercury, molybdenum nickel, niobium, osmium 
phosphorus, platinum, potassium, rhedium, ruthenium, seleniuy 
silicon, silver, strontium, sulphur, thorium, titanium, tin, tungsten, 
granium, vanadium, zinc, and zirconium. 

It was also found that a pure resin solution possessed this 
nechanical light-sensitiveness ; it was observed, too, with vr i 
solved in toluel, Venice turpentine, the oils of aniseed, rosema 
and lavender; with natural asphalt dissolved in chloroform, benzo! 
ai] of turpentine, etc., collodion in ether-alcohol, in aqueous si 
fon of silver nitrate in gum, ferric chlorde in water, solutions 
yesin in borax, solution of malt extract. The best results were 
dbtained with those solutions containing resin. 


Exposures, 


The duration of exposure depends on the quality of the light, 

the character of the solution, and especially on the drying. I 

the plates are dried for fitteen to thirty minutes at 212 d 
t 


fahr., about half an hour in direct sunlight is correct. but 


he com- 


ve seconds’ exposure, with plates which had’ been expose 
the air for ten minutes, without drying by heat, showed the acti 
mten seconds. Plates dried at 212 deg. Fahr. for fifteen minutes 
howed the first action i ect light in four minutes. when 
poor magnesium light in one minute. 
seyeral hours in the strongest 
Fight, the burnt-in picture becomes yery rich in contrasts, and 
Salts appear to accumul i > middle of the lights in thin, daik 
fines, so that after several hours of the most intense exposure. | 
Mrawings, instead of exact copi were obtained after burning 
“The low sensitiveness t ren light—that is, light which is n 
ated into bright and dark rays by pa 
, whether direct or reflected diffuse sunlight, or arising from 
y other source—is extremely convenient as all the operations— 
tle preparations of the solutions, coating the plates, the burning 
after exposure—can all be done by daylight without any 
harm resulting.” 


yhoto-chemical point of view that with 
formally dried plates a mical action of light—that is, change of 
flour or darkening—was 2r observed even with several hours’ 
MPosure to the stronyest sunlight. On the other hand, plates 
Which were dried too much, especially when the solutions dried 
mery hard and firm, or when collodion was added to obtain the 
same effect, after a short exposure showed chemical action 
i 1 The image was then y 
disappeared in burning. 

y perhaps explain that, at least in the 
acted in a distributing manner as long as 


It is interesting m 


tio 
Resent case, light 


ction. If, on the other hand, diffusion 
1s converted into chemical energ In 
nt-sensitiveness it may be different, but 
erhaps the ripening of gelatino-bromide of 
1 by assuming that strong drying of the 
ution of the silver bromide grains produces 

thereby increased chemical light-sensi 


Was very little chen 
Was prevented, the 
ubstar 


veness. 
In order to deters ther the action observed was due to 
sposed under glass rule¢ with blaci 
lites three millimetres wide, with strips of blue, yellow, and red 
ss laid over the same; an image was obtained in one minute. 
We minute, and two respectively. _ An alcoholic solution 


A ‘Mechanical’? Change. 

To prove that mechanical migration or diffusion and not photo- 
> cause of the phenomena, the author 

©, the relief obtained, and the darker colour of the shadows 
Keribed to the parti having migrated from the high 
ites that between lights and shadows 


Sa further proof, 
5 always a dark outli » lighter line, the edge of the sh 


1 


are darker, and that of the lights lighter than the other portions. 
A turther prcot is stated to Le that the image is seen better on a 
smooth than on a rough support; any powdery deposits prevent the 
Formation of the image. 

That oxidation or reduction is not the cause is proved, because 
when burnt-in this action would be general, and no image would 
be seen. If the mechanical migration theory is correct, then one 
exposure should have no effect on a second exposure, and the 
partic es which had migrated during the first should again mak 
the nd trek during the second exposure. Unfortunately a 
second exposure did not obliterate the first picture, but the author 
explains this on the ground that the migratory power wus les- 
d through further drying or resinification during the first 
“xposure, and he says: “ Perhaps there is also with the mechanical 
a little chemical action, which is the obstacle to complete success.” 

Ti the author’s theory is correct, one should be able to quanti- 
tatively determine the truth of his statement and arguments, 
because if a non-volatile substance was used, it should be possible 
to find more of it on the exposed than, on the unexposed parts. 
Sheets of gelatine 6 by 6.6 cm. were fastened with Venice tur- 
ntine to eglass and coated with a solution which would only 
eave metallic silver as a residue. The exposed and unexposed 
sti were then incinerated, the ash dissolved in nitric acid, and 
the quantity of silver titrated with ammonium sulphocyanide solu- 
tion, and the amount of silver found to be:— 

Unexpesed 

Strips. 
0.00305 gm. 
COCR on ny 
.00Z ; 0.00216 ., ;, 
0.00526 , (00)0)2324 Senne 


In Nos. 2 and 3 only thin coatings were used. 


PoNMr 


The author comes to the final conclusion th 
the inherent faults the process will be o1 no practical value, but th 
it is sufficiently interesting from the theoretical point of view to 
varrant publication in order that others may pursue the subject, 

which he has no further time. 


at in consequence of 


—<—<—<—__—_—_»—_—_ 


PLATE-SPEED NUMBERS: 


A cracenar newly issued by Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, of 
Croydon, supplies in convenient form information for which apoli- 
cation is frequently made, and in regard to which a considerable 
diversity of opinion exists—we refer to the sveed numbers which 
miust be given to a plate according as the Hurter and Driffield, 
Watkins, or Wynne system of exposure is adopted. Messrs 
Wratten give the following relations between these three sy 
the correctness of which they have proved in regard to their 
plates. It is to be supposed that there would not be an appre- 
ciable departure from these ratios in the case of any commercial 
plates. It is Messrs. Wratten’s intention to issue periodically a 
civcular which shall bring this multi-speeding of their plates up te 
It will be sent to all those who are upon their addressing list. 


date. 

The Wratten speed numbers are found by the method laid down 
by Hurter and Driffield, which gives a number known as the Inertia 
(i). which is a measure of the insensitiveness of a plate. 


H. and D. No.—If 34 be divided by this we obtain the “actino- 
graph ” number, which we call “H. and D.” 
Thus, if the inertia be 4, 5, and the plate is “H. and D.” 


+ 

The inertias are found by the developer given, metol-hydroquinone. 
without bromide 

P. No.—A number which corresponds to the P. No. of Mr. Wat 


kins is found by dividing 50 by the inertia— 


Thus—~’ =200, and the plate is 200 “ Watkins,” 


q 

This method has been approved by Mr. Watkins. 

Wynne No.—According to the original method of the Infallible 
Exposure Meter Co., the Wynne F. numbers should be found by 
multiplying the square root of the Watkins number by 8. 

Thus— / 200=14.1 x8=F. 112-8 Wynne. 

This is the method we have employed hitherto. 
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Alterations in the paper employed in meters have produced an 
alteration in the ratio, and we are informed that the Wynne Speeds 
are now to be found by multiplying the square root of the Watkins 
number by 6.4. 

Thus— \/ 200=14.1 x 6.4=F.90. 

This is the method which we shall employ in future. 
ee 
PHOTO-TELEGRAPHY. 

THE recent accounts of the advances made by Professor Korn in his 
methods of transmitting photographs by electric communication have 
been discussed in the newspapers for the past week or two, and will 
be the subject of an article in our pages at an early date. But Pro- 
fessor Korn is not alone in the field. According to the Paris corre- 
spondent of the “Daily Telegraph,” M. Edouard Belin, an engineer 
of Nancy, who, we see, is a member of the Société Francaise de 
Photographie, has an even more startling discovery to announce. The 
Munich professor is able to telegraph a photograph. Mr. Belin says 
that he can pkotograph by telegraph. He places his camera in a 
spot A, opposite the object which it is intended to photograph. 
Some equivalent of a sensitive plate is placed at B. The points A 
and B, directly connected by an electric current passing along a wire, 
may be “at any distance.” You press the button at A, and the 
sensitive plate at B takes the picture instantly, miles away. This 
sounds marvellous enough, but it is not all. The picture taken at B 
is no negative requiring to be developed, but a positive image, which 
is, ipso facto, fixed, and is a permanent photograph. M. Belin with- 
holds the secret of his invention, and one can, therefore, only 
describe, not explain, the apparent miracle. He says that he has 
carried out many successful experiments in the last year. His first 
achievement was to telegraph merely one black dot from one skeet 
of paper to another, at a distance of nearly three hundred miles, over 
a public wire lent 1e Postmaster-General. The transmitting 
and receiving apparatus were both placed in Paris. But they were 
connected by a tel phic line running to Havre and back. The 
black dot was transmitted by this roundabout route instantaneously 
on the blank sheet of paper. The first experiment was effected with 
M. Belin’s first instrument, which he calls his “simvlex” machine. 
He afterwards built “ multiplex” apparatus, with which he took com- 
plete pictures at a distance. His phototelegrams are printed, not 
as those of Professor Korn, in lines, but in dots, and there are 6,400 
of the latter in the most complete image which he has yet obtained. 
The phototelegrams can be produced directly not only on paper, 
but also on copperplate, which can be at once treated with acid and 
used for photogravure. 

In a short while M. Belin will attempt an exveriment on a larger 
scale than he has yet tried. He will endeavour to photograph a 
human face over a circular telegrapkic line from Paris to Lille, 
Brest, Broedlenaies, Marseilles, Nexen, and back to Paris again, and he 
hopes to “loop the loop” successfully. The engineer’s feats take 
breath away, but he is bent on still greater. He has studied 
the problem of transmitting successive images, and “is on the brink 
of a solution.” This means that he may realise a far greater miracle 
than that of the telegraph or the telephone, and greater even than 
phototelegraphy. “When his apparatus has been improved to the 
extent of producing ten successive images in one second the problem 
ight at a distance will have been solved. A scene photographed 
at Nancy will be instantly printed on a revolving roller in Paris, and 
events happening in one sitet will be visible almost at the same 
in tant to persons in another.” Finally, M. Belin “ proposes to apply 

is invention to the telephone, and hopes that shortly one will be 
e to see as well as talk to a friend over the wire.” 
eS 

A SEQUEL TO THE CANVASSING FRAUDS. 
TH most interesting photographic studio in Sheffield last week was 
situated at the Central Police Parade Yard, Castle Green, which 
presented an unaccustomed scene. There, in long rows across the 
floor, and resting against the walls, were hundreds of enlarged photo- 
graphs, in varying stages of incompleteness, of young men and 
maidens, old men and children, in all sorts of possible and impossible 
“artistic” poses. On a large table in one corner of the parade ground 
lay large numbers of the original photographs. In and out among 
the rows of picturesque studies walked people, mostly of the 
working classes, anxiously looking for lost relatives or friends, or 


or 


for reproductions of their own faces and figures. They were ther 
at the invitation of the police, who recently seized the photograph: 
at the offices of the “ National Fine Art Company,” in Pinstone Street 
The distinguished minal of the National Fine Art Company have 
disappeared. Their business was apparently conducted on simple 
ines. They or their agents visited the homes of the poorer classes 
and, it is alleged, offered to provide them with magnificent enlarge 
ments of photographs of themselves or other members of then 
families oe virtually nothing—all to advertise the firm. But pre. 
sently the representative of the Fine Art Company called again— 
his time with a half-finished enlargement enclosed in a most attrac. 
ive frame. Of course—it is charged against them—Mr. Smitk 
must pay for the frame, and must pay a part of the amount befor 
the completion of the work of art. In a great many instances this 
was done, but most of the various Mr. Smiths are still waiting for 
the completed and beautifully framed enlargements. In many case; 
the sums required and paid reached as much as 15s. and 18s. 


——— ee EE Eee 
MR. J. T. SANDELL.—AN APPEAL. 


Tux following sums have been sent to Mr. Thomas K. Grant, 
further response to the appeal which has been made by him and Vr 
J. B. B. Wellington in our columns and those of our contemporaries 
for some weeks past : 


C. Churchill 
Blai 
Glasg 


robbed Thor onatisg p3ad0quhooabpabasbosdoaaeenbnatnooddeD 
wrie Photographic Society (per John B. MacClac 
ow and West of Scotland Photographic 4 i 

(per A. G. W; atson) 
Preston Scientific Society (per A. W. Cooper 


Amount already acknowledged 


SB 34d 
Exhibitions. 
LANCASTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The awards made by the judge, Dr. A. T. Lakin, of Manchester, 
in the open classes were as follows :— 
Class A (Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery). - 
—“The Landing Place,” C. D. Baxandall, Lancaster ; 
—‘“Departing Day,” Harry Lindoe, Sunderland. 


Silver Plaque 
Bronze Plaque 


Class B (Portraiture and gure Studies).—Silver Plaque— 
“ Kartoffelausmachen,” H. Y. Siimmons, Sandhurst; Bronze Plaque 
—Withheld. 

Class C (Architecture: Interior or Exterior).—Silver Plaque— 


“Old Durham,” H. Lindoe, Sunderland; Bronze Plaque—‘ A Bit of 
Old York,” A. W. Walburn, West Hartlepool. 
Class D (Lantern Slides, set of four, any subject).—Silver Plaque 
— “Departing Day,” Fred Judge, Hastings; Bronze Plaque—‘ A 
Confidential Chat,” A. G. Thistleton, Newton Heath. 

Class E (Postcards).—Silver Plaque—‘The Lavatorium, Glou- 
cester,” Rev. E. T. Clarke, Tiverton; Bronze Plaque—‘“ Church 
House,” T. H. Boycott, Bootle. 


WELLCOME PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 

The sixth annual exhibition of members’ work was opened on 
Saturday, December 1, at Dartford, by Mrs. Wellcome, in the presence 
of a large gathering of members and friends. The exhibits, 172 in 
number, were displayed on the walls of the spacious ovmnasium 
in the grounds of the Wellcome Club and Institute. A high standard 
of artistic and technical excellence was reached; and Mr. A. Horsley 
Hinton, who very kindly consented to act as judge, made the follow- 
ing award = 

Class A (General).—Plaque (No. 41), “ A Road in Flanders,” G. T. 
Gale; plaque (No. 75), “Chislehurst Common,” 8. F. Morgan; 
plaque (No. 126), “Sunset,” F. C. Starnes. Honourable Mention.— 
(No. 63), “Outward Bound,’ R. E. Jackson; (No. 116), “ Anstey’s 
Cove,” H. C. Sayer; (No. 138), “Child Study,” A. Wilson. 
“Thames to Tyne,” 
Honourable Mention (No. 152), “To Edinburgh by 
F. ©. Starnes. 


Class B (Holiday Sets).—Plaque (No. 148), 
R. E. Jackson. 
Water,” 
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THE NORTH MIDDLESEX PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
jy Thursday evening of last week the N.M.P.S opened its annua 
isplay of prints and slides. The former reputation of this energetic 
gciety is, perhaps, surpassed on this occasion. What strikes the 
nities is the general air of maturity in the work shown. Have the 
"MLP.S. no beginners at all, or are their elementary members 
prodigies? There is no selecting committee ; everything entered 
shung, and the result is a first-class and highly interesting display 
fiechnical and artistic performance, local though it also is. Out of 
$4 pictures, 120 are bromide prints, a fact that Says something 
m the poularity of this process. Only four, however, were silver 
mints, which shows what a change has come over the spirit of 
mateur photography since 1888, when, we were told, the majority 

its of pon P.O.P., and the hanging was 
complished by fastening the prints on to strings with tintacks. O 
guse, there were no frames, and the pictures danced up and down 
bore the gaze of their admirers. That was in the society's firs 
tar. Gum-bichromate is very healthy in this show, for, out of fifteen 
jecimens, two have awards and two have certificates. Ozobrome 
represented by eight samples, carbon by thirty-six, and platinum 
ysix, The awards were given to the following works :—* Niagara 
ills,” by T. Bowden, a highly pictorial view, full of nice feeling; 
A Rural Sheltered Scene,” by H. Stuart, a gum print of much 
ageness ot style; “ The River in its Childhood,” by A, H. Pidding- 
another gum, of charming subject with a good composition; 
hite Currants,” by D. Fox, highly realistic, but not without 
ality; “ When Shadows Lengthen,” by A. G. Lawson, a delightful 
mbon print; and “ Hill and Dale,” by W. Pringle, of which the 
me exactly may be said. Besides these, “The Medway at 
” by A. H. Piddington; “ A Low-roofed House, etc.,” by 
; and “A Venetian Byway,” by W. Pringle, as well as a 
pital set. ot slides by F. P. Bayne, representing birds’ nests, were 
highly commended” by the judges, who, upon this occasion, were 
t Reginald Craigie and Mr. Furley Lewis. 
ever, by no means comprises all the fine things. We were much 
uck by “A Glimpse of the Moor,” by E. R. Mattocks, and by 
0 excellent works by H. W. Fincham. The first of these was 
ed “London’s Justice,” and represents one of the romantic corners 
yhich this great city abounds for such who have enthusiasm to 
them out. Mr. Fincham, penetrated into the “ruins” of the 
Bailey (which reminds us that the Editor of “ Photography ” has 
hing here this year), and has found a nook where the dome and 
gilded figure of the new Central Criminal Courts tower with 
eitect over dark houses and an open space covered with interest- 


oS 


litter The same worker's “ Ruined Tomb ” is highly worthy. The 
tesident, Mr. C. Beadle, has some good mountainous subjects, 
i Cattle” being perhaps the finest. His portrait of “Miss 
lifax” has charm, dignity, and quality. A pair of naked twins, 
ase laughing faces show over the hedge of a bath, is the subject 
PMized Bathing,” by G. E. Williams. It is the favourite with 
Y visitors. The work of Mr. Mummery, Mr. 8. E. Wall, and Mr. 
tc ant is too well known to require detailed description. Very 
Bal it is not entered for competition, but a liberal show of it 
creat distinction to the walls. The Record Section keeps up 
interest. The present numbers range from 185 to 232, from which 
be seen that this excellent and valuable work goes on apace. 
fed, the antique corners of North London seem to be far from 
usted by the North Middlesex searchers and recorders. 


ne a = 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 
Ssks, L. GAuMONT AND Co., 22-27, Cecil Court, Charing Cross 
» London, W.C., are very quickly in line with public events 
= a new film of the Santos-Dumont airship ascents. A new 
lar gives particulars of the latest record, which will doubt- 
a esteemed by cinematographic entertainers. 
HRISIMAS PRs Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, in the 
ember issues of their “Camera House Journal,” offer the photo- 
phic dealer particulars of a number of attractive sellin~ lines in 
tographic and allied goods. There are also some bargains n 
graphs and model toys. 
R. TRavnws New Process.—The necessary plates and solutions 
the above new process are supplied by the well-known plate 
er, Herr Perutz, 50, Dachauerstrasse, Munich. 


The list of awards, 


Patent Dews, 


er 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“Photo Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents have been received from 
November 19 to 24:— 
CINEMATOGRAPHS.—No., 26,374. Improvements in cinematographs. 
Arnold Thackall Browett, 18, Hertford Street, Coventry. 
Printing Frames.—No. 26,423. Improvements in photogravhic 
printing frames. Aaron Henry Howell and Henry Handyside 
Bates, 38, Chancery Lane, London. 
CINEMATOGRAPHY IN CotouRs.—No. 26,671. Animated pictures in 
colours by direct photography. George Albert Smith, Labora- 
tory Lodge, Roman Crescent, Southwick, Brighton. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
These specifications are obtainable, price 8d, each, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C, 


Printine Frames.—No. 4,527, 1906. The invention is a printing 
frame of the kind in which the back is made in several hinged 
pieces. In the present apparatus the ordinary pressure springs, 
haying a horizontal movement, are used to hold the back from 
end movement, This is done by the spring fitting a groove m 
the back and a slot in the side of the frame, there being a 
pivoted catch to hold the pressure spring. Leon Faure, trac.ng 
as Grey and Co., Bridlesmith Gate, Nottingham. 

Printine Framus.—No. 4,730. The invention is a frame adjust- 
able to hold various-sized negatives by means of sliding pieces 
with rebated edges. The sides are formed with slots or spaces, 
one end piece with a rebated edge on the underside, a sliding 
adjustment piece having a similarly rebated edge and provided 
with grooves engaging tongues on the side pieces, and means 
for locking the sliding piece in the required position. Jcha 
Batty, 1244, Wells Street, Lozells, Birmingham. 

Drvrtopine Macazine.—No. 7,295, 1906. The invention is an 
attachment to a camera to which »lates can be transferred and 
developed. The first claim is: Photographic apparatus com- 
prising a magazine, adapted to receive »lates arranged in a bux 
that is formed with grooves in which the plates can slide, and 
is provided with a light-proof cover capable of being withdrawn 
when the plate box is within the magazine, and an adjustable 


Southampton Buildings, 


blind controlling the mouth of such magazine, one edge of such 
blind being formed with a lip adapted to engage a suitably 


formed part of a camera into which nlates from the magazine 
can be caused to pass when the blind is withdrawn to the neces- 
sary extent.—Cesar Motti, Villa du Ray, 15, Avenue Thiers, 
Grasse (Alpes Maritimes), France. 
Drvetorine. ArrachMEnts.—No. 22,590, 1905. A development 
chamber, comprising a guide frame for films, two slots for with- 
drawing black paper from the spools which are geared together 
by gear wheels or any other suitable device, and plates which 
can be used as a cover when folded and as walls of the charg- 
ing chamber when in vertical position, and which is used in 
combination with frames provided with openings for introduc- 
ing the hands. Nicolas Wladimoroff, 10, Rue Michel Charles, 
Paris. ; 
Retrer Errecrs.—No. 11,072, 1906. The process for which a patent 

is claimed consists in making from any given photograph or 
other original— 

A. An ordinary negative copy. 

B. A positive copy on glass of the same size as A—that is, a 
transparency printed from A by contact. 

These two, positive and negative, are placed in register with 
a space of a fraction of an inch between them and a photograph 
of the combination thus made is taken under special conditions 
of lighting. 

The peculiar characteristics of the compound photograph of 
A and B can be seen by holding it vertically at arm’s length im a 
room moderately lighted from cne side, and between the eyes 
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room which is unde nd with its 


and a wall of 


positive side ned toward that wall. position light 
coming through the window reaches th side of the 
compound fp araph somewhat d above and 


the negative 
clear leaf of 
ry with the clear 
aduated and 
negative part 
be light, while 
variably dark 
adually lighten 
ative part of the 


to cast < 
ly or mainl 


leaf thereon 
; falls who 
the ne pi at that shac 
leaf of the negative part, and its bound 
indefinite. Tl portions of the clear leaf of 
which are not covered by that shadow appez 
that portion which is covered by that shadow 
he borders of the 
t the clear leat of +1 
h. That 


causes the of 


part, 


ow does 


in appearance, 
off into the li 


compound e held in such 


photograph ¢ 


a position a such a light as that + dow cast by th 
opaque leaf of its positive part will appear fall entirely 
within the cl nalf of its mnegat or the com- 
pound photograph can be held in suc position and such a 


} 


that th 
] 


light as nositive part. 
part, will 


In either 


shadow of the opaque 
while falling mainly on the clear leaf of 
lap over the tinted field of its negati 
that shadow combines with the clear 
areas of the negative part of the c 


regative 


case 
th the tinted 
1 photograph to 


present appearance of a relief photograph and the relief 
effect rounded and artistic instead of hei sharp and 
mechanical, would be if the two parts compound 
photograph 1 no distance between t ven if they 
nad é tocether out of register 4 :. Jcbn 


“UI, Beabitenn Sineett, Nez woul, 


plete specification is open t 
under the Patents Act, 1 


William Ty 
The following 
prior to acceptan 


inspection 


CINEMATOGRAPHS Gate protecting the films of 
kinetoscoy 
> 
Dew Books. 
—+o.— 
“The Americ nnual of Photography, : New York: 
George Mur (London: Dawbarn Ward.) 2s. 


The text p 
ributed artic 
relate in the n 
at the pre 
manent intei 


on of this annual is made up, as hitherto with con- 
es and collections of formule and tables. 
1 to the practice of photography, as i 
ime among amateurs. 


The former 


t is prevalent 
They contain little of per- 


and some thir which betray the ignorance of 
the writer. or example, a person named W. F. Oliver, whose 
iterary—or should it be scientific—contribution is entitled “’07 


Pepper Sauce for Plain Roast of ’06,” courteously refers to the pioneer 
work in sensitometry as follows:—‘‘ Hunter and Driffield” (Mr. 
Oliver cannot eyen quote a name correctly) “also ran, with a few 
high-flown nonsensical theories, something about the number of 
possible gradations im a picture.” The illustrations are really a 
sreater incentive to purchase the “American Annual” than the 
text, for among the many half-tone reproductions scattered through 
the pages there are a number which are quite excellent examples of 
vhotography with pictorial aims; though few, we must admit, which 
vise above the level of the many photographs to be seen in the 
illustrated papers in this country devoted to amateur photography. 
The printing and general productions of the “Annual” are of the 
best. 


a 


A sixpenny book which should “ 
Marshall, Brookes, and Chalkley, Limited, 
describe 


colibri Jen 
been published by Messrs. 
under the above title. It 
may be perp 


otography.” 


the many pleasantries which 
rated and the variety of amusing effects which 


can 


be obtained by photography. These include the magic photo- 
graphs, doubles, photographic caricatures. wide angle effects, 
distorted portraits, and the many forms of combination printing. 


The many illustrations are a feature. We 


author, in speaking of trick phot« 


e glad to see that the 
aphs by me of sulphate of 


quinine, points out that the wet-plate process should be used. The 
caution is frequently omitted by writers on the subject. 

Tan Christmas number of the “ Weekly Press,” Christchurch, 
New Zealand. has reached our table in time for us to lay it side by 
with the numbers of London weeklies, in comparison with 
which it m good showing. The halt-tone work is excel: 
lent, and the color ‘inting of a kind which puts many an English 
printer to shame. 


side 


25 a very 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


The Straight-Edge Lantern-Slide Printing Frame. Sold 
Butcher and Son, Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C. 

Lantern-slide making by contact calls, as every slide-maker knows, 
for a special frame, or the work of printing from a set of mixed 
negatives becomes tedious in the extreme. Hence the variety of 


We 


London, 


by 


pri Messrs. Butcher 
nevertheless, in the instrument before us have gone one hetter thar 
their predecessors in providing an additional convenience, and on 
which we judge lantern-slide makers will be very glad to have. I 
addition to allowing any portion of the negative—up to whole 
plate in size—to be used, and besides nermittine the negative to bi 
placed at an angle in the frame so as to compensate for skew-wis 
placing of the subject on the plate at the time of exposure, thi 
makers give the slide maker the means of instantly seeing whethe 
his slide will be correctly printed as regards the perpendicularity 
of the subject. This is done by the at.._..on of a ruled screen, whicl 
is brought over the negative. The illustration shows it raised 
The negative being seen to be correctly inserted, the lantern plat 
is placed in contact and the hinged back, seen on the left of th 
drawing, brought down upon it to press it into contact. pid 
makers can obtain this frame from their dealers for 4s. 


ng frames for this purpose in the market. 


A PRINT-TRIMMER which is specially adapted for professional us 
is the Merrett, marketed by the Ausesive Dry Mounting Co., o 
27 and 28, Fetter Lane, London, H.C. We have used man 
varieties of trimmers, but we know of none that will cut so cleanl 
and work with such uniformity as the Merrett. It will trim print 
wot or dry, and is made also in the larger sizes for working b 
treadle. The is not intended for cuttine cards, but fa 
prints, even those on a fairly heavy stock, it is an excellent instrt 
ment. 


trimmer 


a 


ROUMANTAN Tariff.—Recently changes have been made in the dut 


on photographic materials imported into Roumania, and the *o 
lowing are the chief items : 
Postcards, picture, photographic, etc. per 100 kilos 200 lei. 
Sensitiven Papenss een sseesetee se cess . 5 50 Fn 
Sensitive plates ; ; 20 F 
Plates for cinematograyhs, 
lanterns, etc. Svea bieSs 58 20 go 
Optical glass, 
THOUNGOM) «sas Sotnopspoee tes adesserissesban 3 150 uy 
Botlaas eee per 1 kilo 0.50 ,; 
A lei is practically equal to a franc, 25.50 go to the poun 


sterling. 


Psorocurom Company.—Mr, E. Hagger has been appointed to 4 
presentative staff as London traveller for the process 


department 
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Dew D)aterials. 


Sold by the Lumiére N.A, Co., 
W.C. 
Under this title the Lumiére firm has brought upon the market 
4 fixing salt which is presumably on the lines of the investigations 
by M. Lumiére which appeared in our pages some weeks ago. The 
commercial product is a white salt which dissolves in cold water to 
pale green solution. This operation takes place very quickly, ie 
solution not being appreciably chilled as in the case of making up 
fhe chief feature of the bath, how- 
nd hardening action, the very pro- 
be obvious from the recital of the 
1 the sample cartridge sent to us 
d, one in the normal acid sulphite 
bath prepared with this new salt. 
part of each immersed in water 
normal bath was in five minutes 
st the plate treated with this new bath 
ther tests were then made with the plates 
and after five minutes’ immersion in actua 
water boiling the whole time—gelatine 
for having swollen somewhat. Another 
yoiling water for five minutes and left 
in the same till the water was cold: this also seemed unaffected. 
It is obvious from these tests that the new fixing salt will be of 
onsiderable practical value, for preliminary tests showed that there 
is no practical slowing of the actual operation of fixing, and the 
moval of the hypo. by subsequent treatment with hot water must 
e considerably haste: 


Salt. So 


4fixolene” (Lumiére fixing salt). 
4, Bloomsbury Street, London, 


have been made wi 
Two plates were fixe 
and the other in a 

‘insed and 
fixed in the 


tests which 
for notice. 


a 


Fah. ; 


relted, 
hange 


00 deg. 
practically m 
howed no ¢ 
fxed in the latter bat 
boiling water—that 

seemed unaffected, cept 

plate was then imm in 


) 


a 


3 
ex 


ea > W. 


) 


1 
d 


+a. 


9 and 10,. 


by Charles Zimmermann and Co., 
St. Mary-at-Hill, London, H.C. 
aims made by the makers oi this new fixing salt are that it 
x apidly, and that it is not rendered appreciably slower by 
peated use in the way that other fixing baths are. We are not able 
f these important claims, for we find on making 
baths of the Agfa fixer and of ordinary hy 
yletely removes the visible silver in a plate 
half the time required by the latt nis was found, not in t 
of one plate only, but in the cou of fixing six half-plates 
i We found that 
fixation did notably increase in the case of the plain hypo 
with the Agfa salt, though not in the proportion stated by 
nakers in the c We were not informed in the circular, hew- 
what , say, for the fixation of 
half-p and t own trials may not have reached 
legree of exhaustion which 3s nec before a comparative test 
mes of any value. Yet the fact: is clear to us that the bath is 
Yery rapid fixer, and as it is made in a few moments and preserves 
earmess in use it should be a very satisfactory form of hypo, 
y for the use of amateurs who are apt to go wrong in com- 
ig an egie! ‘ial bath. 


Nefa Fixing 


Se 


volume of solution was employed 


ates, herefore our 


s, sufficient for baths of 
the price of the tins for 


It is also marketed 


eae 
4d. 


respe' 
5d, Gd, and: is: 


zs. of bath sufficient to fix 25 quarter-plate | 
The price of ten cartridges is Qs. 3d. 
adett “Royal Standard” Ortho’ Plates. Made by Cadett and 
Neall, Ashstead, Surrey. 
messts, Cadett aud Neall, who for many years past have been 


creasing the exposure five or six times will be found to give a very 
good rendering of subjects in which reds do not occur. We have 
no fault to fia with the new plate in regard to its mechanical 
properties of evenness of coating. The sparnyalle sent to is on 
thinner glass than usually used for negative plates, and the film of 
emulsion exhibits the signs of the most careful manuiacture. 

In continuance of our usual practice, we give also the results of 
Sensitometer in tests now made for us by S. E. Sheppard, D.Sc., 
F.C.8.,* which are as follows :— 

Inertia (pyro-soda H. and D.), .234. 

y@ (density-giving power of the plate), 1.76. 

K (velocity constant of development with standard ferrous oxa- 
late), .120. 

ty (time in minutes 
‘oii IN) 10) 

Blue sensitiveness 
* = "Yellow sensitiveness, 
These figures, on 


us 


standard development factor 


13.2. 


former articles on sensitometric 


to 
valuation of plates which have apneared in the Brirism JouRNAL, 


reference 


and are epitomised in the “Almanac,” show the ‘“ Royal Standard 
Ortho” to be a plate of the erythrosine type, with a tendency to 
softness in the negatives and a time of development which is also 
an average one. In other words, anyone taking up the new plates 
will find his routine need not be disturbed in order to obtain the 
orthochromatic effects which the plates give. 


Commercial & Ceqal Intelligence. 


pe ge 
Edward Smith, a canvasser, was charged 
with being a suspected person, 


found on premi ut G, St. Alban’s Road, Highgate, supposed for 
a felonious purpose. The evidence showed that about 12.30 on 
Saturday morning Mr. Goodison’s son saw the prisoner come out 


descend the staircase, and walk out of the house. 
into whose custody the prisoner was given, 
found on him a book of coupons for photographs. Those coupons were 
for sale at ds. each, the balance to be paid subsequently. Detective 
Page made inquiry, and found that the firm—Messrs, Lintott, photo- 
graphers, of Bond Street-—to whom the coupons referred, had ceased 
to exist for the past two months. In his defence the prisoner 
said he had worked for that firm as a canyasser up to two months 
ago. Lately he had been hard up, and was induced through want to 
try and sell some of the coupons for 3s., but had mot sold any. The 
prisoner's character was disclosed by Detective Page, who said that 
Smith was sentenced in 1899 to twelve months’ imprisonment, after 
previous convictions. Mr. Page sentenced the prisoner to two months’ 
imprisonment. 

ALLEGED Canvassing Fraud.—Charles King, apparently a man of 
ted for trial by the Manchester City 
ee charges of obtaining money by false 


of a lumber room, 
Police-constable 247 Y 


good education, was commi 
Stipendiary last week on thr 


x 


pretences. According to the evidence, the prisoner called at three 
shops, representing that he was a canvasser employed by Messrs. 
Brown, Barnes, and Bell, photographers, of Victoria Street. In 


it was alleged, he called at small shops and offered 
at cheap rates on condition that part 
n, and that the photographs were dis- 
played in the shops for a week as an advertisement. He received 
three sums’ of Qs. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 2s. Gd. King had called at the 
photographers and v eunmlicd with the ordinary printed matter 


each instance, 
enlargements of photographs 
of the money was paid dow 


colour-sensitive plates, have of late applied them- 
Nes More to plates of medium colour-sensitiveness than to those of 
Heme ved-sensitiveness such as the “Spectrum.” This polic} 
lich is no doubt the natural result of the greater demand for 
te which can be worked in a reasonably comfortable red light— 
Sled them now to bring out an orthochromatic variety of the 
pular “Royal Standard,” the properties of which bear out the 
Opinions formed of its “ordinary” predecessor. The “Royal 
dard Ortho” is a liberally coated plate of good speed and 


mMufacture of 


a 


and receipts for « but he never took them any orders or 
went to their pr in. When charged with the offences 
i lected some of them 
Greenwich Police Court, la R. 
W. Burge and Fi een inventor, of Belmont Hill, Lee, were charged 
with damaging a number of photographie negatiy es at 178, Empire 
Road, Sydenham, Burge being also charged with assaulting Albert 
Ashby. Ashby is manager of a photographic studio, stated 
that the prisoners, with a sailor and another man, called there on 
Saturday and said they wauted their photographs ta ing 


has made these tests for the ‘British Journal’ 


12 


Mr 


since 


ar characteristics in development. Like all plates of its 
ee of colour-sensitiveness, a light filter is necessary to take 
antave of its properties under ordinary conditions, and one in- 


C. EH. K. Mees, I 


joined the firm of Wratten & Wainwright. 
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they were in drink, he told them he was not taking photographs 
hat afternoon. Keene at once smashed a number of negatives, while 
Burge swept several off the mantelshelf. When he tried to close the 
door, so as to keep them there until the police came, Burge struck 
him in the face. The damage amounted to about £2. The prisoners 
were each fined 10s. and 20s. damage, and for the assault Burge was 
ound over in £5 to keep the peace for three months. 
Rarip Psoro. Prinrine Company, Lrp. (London).—Issue on 
November 1 of £300 6 per cent. debentures, part of series created 
July 2, 1906, to secure £10,000, charged on the company’s under- 
aking and property, present and future, including uncalled capital. 
No trustees. Total amount previously issued of same series, £6,300. 
W. H. Harrison, Lrp. (Photographers, South Kensington).—A 
5 per cent. debenture, dated November, 1906, to secure £500, charged 
on the company’s undertaking and property, present and future, 
including uncalled capital (if any), has been registered. Holders: 
Peacock, Wilson, and Co., Lincoln. 


NEW COMPANIES. 
Vickers’ Minim Puoro. Printer, Lrp.—Capital £1,000, in £1 
shares. Objects: To acquire and deal with any interests in patents 
and inventions relating to improvements in photographic printing, 
developing, and drying apparatus, and to carry on the business of 
manufacturers of and dealers in such apparatus, etc. No initial 
public issue. The first directors are not named. Registered office, 
822, Salisbury House, E.C. 
WatLiAcn AND GinBeRTr.—This company has been registered with 
a capital of £5,000 in £1 shares (1,600 5 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ference) to acquire the business carried on by J. W. Wallace and 
J. C. Gilbertt at James Watt Street, Birmingham, as “ Wallace and 
Gilbertt,” and to carry on the business of photographers, draughts- 
men, designers, engravers, etchers, electro-typers, die sinkers, etc. 
The subscribers are J. F. Wallace, Mrs. A. Wallace, Miss E. M. 
Wigston, J. C.-Gilbertt, Mrs. A. M. Gilbertt, J. S. Gilbertt, and 
Miss A. D. Gilbertt. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Ixrorp Platona Paper.—In consequence of the increasing rise in 
the price of platinum the price of the Ilford Platona paper is raised to 
1s. 8d. per tin of 20 quarter-plate pieces; other sizes in proportion. 
The 24 x 17 sheet will now be sold at 27s. per half quire, and the 
26 x 20 sheet at 34s. per half quire. A circular of all the new 
prices may be obtained free from the Ilford Company. 

Improper [Photographs.—A man, named Kumberg, 
Kilburn as Wilson and Co., was charged last week wi 
improper postcards through the post. 
trial on bail of £200. 

Norrincguam Exhibition —The Nottingham Camera 
arranged with the Sheffield and Leicester exhibitions for p 
to travel free between the three shows. 
ment, 


rading at 
h sending 
Prisoner was committed for 


Club has 
hotographs 
In addition to this induce- 
the Nottingham Society will present awards to successful 
exhibitors in the shape of pictures purchased from the walls to the 
value of one guinea each. The last day for recetving entries is 
February 14. Entry form from Mr. G. R. Cranch, St. Jude’s Avenue, 
Mapperly, Nottingham, and the judge is Mr. Furley Lewis. 

Tur new Spanish banknotes have a fine steel-plate engraving back 
and front, with a special colour ground in specially chosen colours 
for the prevention of imitation by photograph, which is one of the 
most popular methods of forgery; in fact, nearly all banknote 
forgeries are photographic in origin; and the aim of the designer 
and engraver is to guard against this. The notes are of the value 
of 25, 50, and 100 pesetas respectively; each of the values contain 
a different picture in the way of vignettes, and each carries a different 
scheme of colour work; all of them are considerably smaller than the 
Bank of England notes. : 

Last week a fire occurred on the premises in Nethergate, occupied 
by Mr. J. T. Chisholm, photographer. The damage, which amounted 
The origin of the fire is 


to about £150, is covered by insurance. 
not known. 


Dcetings of Societies. 


—————— 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Dec. 


Name of Society. 


.| Blenheim Club 


.| Hull Photographie Society. 


Newton Heath Camera Club... 


Cardiff Photo. Society ....... 


Aberdeen Photo Art Club 
Leek Photo. Society .. 5 
Gravesend and Dis. Ph. Soc.... 


Lancaster Photo. Society 
Preston Camera Club .. 


Oxford Camera Club 
Muirkirk Amat. Photo. 
Oldham Equitable Ph. Soc 


Bedford Camera Club.. 


Derby Photo. Society............ 


Stone and District Photo. Soc. 
Royal Photographic Society 
Glasgow Southern Pho. Assn. 
Leeds Photographic Society... 


Hove Camera Club 


Sheffield Photo. Society......... 


Darlington Camera Club 


Burton-on-Trent Nat. His. A.S 


Hackney Photo. Seciety 


Birmingham Photo. Society 
Southampton Camera Club ... 


Northampton Nat. His. 8. (P.S.) 
Hanley Photo. Soc. Y.M.C.A.., 


Devonport Camera Club .. 


Sefton Park Photo. Society ... 
Croydon Camera Club.. 
Birmingham Photo. Society ... 


Borough Polytechnic Ph. Soe. 
Redhill and Dis. Camera Club} 


Warrington Photo. Society...... 


West Calder Photo. Assoc. 


L. and P. Photo Society......... 


Rugby Photo. Society 
Walsall Photo. Sociey os 
L.C.C, School of Photo-Eng. .. 


Richmond Camera Club ......... 


North London Photo. Society 
Handsworth Photo. Society ... 
Leek Photo. Society 


Small Heath Photo, Society .., 


West London Photo. Society... 


Hampstead Scientific Society 


South London Photo. Society 


{ethos g and Framing.” 


: { graphs.” 


oo {« Photomicrogiaphy.” 


Liyerp’l Amateur Photo. Assn. 


“The: i 
{ Applied to Photography.” G. 


, Enlarging on 


Subject. 
{" Posteard Photography on ‘Ro 
graph ’ and ‘ Rotox’ Postcards.” 


{ “ Hnlarging by Artificial Light.” F. 
Hart. 


ce Brug: W. A. Meyrick and R. 

je pn 
«Weather and Weather Observin; 
Hugh Robert M 


+ Illustrated. 
l D.Se. 
Lantern Evening. 
Exhibition of Competition Prints. 
‘‘Ozobrome.” A. E. Swift. 
“Trimming and Mounting.” W. Cale 
Marshall, F.C A. 
“The Growth of a Pictue.” J. Cra: 
g Dem 
strated. Miss Marsden. 
Photography Prize Slides. 
“Enlarging Simplified.” 
“Pictures with the Goerz Lens.” 
ge Sports and Pastimes with the Goe 
Anschutz Folding Camera.” 
fe Enlarging Simplified.” J. J. Grif 
& Sons. 
f«inlar; ged Negative on * Rotogray 
t Negative Paper.” 
“Thunder-storms and a Camera,” | 
W. J. 8. Lockyer. 
Discussion. 
“Lantern Slide Making” 
strated, Godfrey Bingley. 
“How to Mount and Frame Pho 
Col. W. L. Nove 
“Developers and Developing 
monstrated. F. B. Hirst. 
“‘linted Borders on Bromides a 
Post Cards.” F. Airey. 
he Some Schools of Art and their Pho 
graphic Imitation.” H. Barratt. 


Dem 


“Flower Photography.” A. J. L 
ford. 
** Some Spanish Pictures.” A. Marsh 
Sixth Annual lxhibition. 
{« What can be done with a He 
Camera.” C. P. Goerz. 
{« Postcard Photography on ‘ Re 


graph’ and ‘ Rotox’ Postcards.” 


{theory 3 and Practice of Nelf-ton 
iz Papers. 

“‘Ozobrome.” Demonstiated. H. 
Cubley. 


J. Bawcou 

“Making Enlarged Negatives.” 
Moore. 

“The After Treatment of Negative 
E. W. Taylor. 

** A Dive into Belgium.” Illustrat 
W. L. F. Wastell, F.R.P.S. 

“ Enlarging on ‘ Rotograph’ Brom 
Paper, including a chat on ton 

Bromide Paper.” 

“Stereoscopic Photography.” C. 


Goerz. 

“Colour Printing in an Ordini 
Frame, and whe BOOT Natu 
Backgrounds.” . Dawson 

“© A Visit to the Eng Cathedral 


H. W. Bennett, F.R. 
“ Latest Kodak Broductions.” 
faanbe: Production and Printing 
Artistic Lithographs.” ‘I. R. Wa 
‘The Loire and the Royal Chatea 
of Touraine.” Fred Clibborn. 
“Mr. Punch’s Living Pictures.” 
“Writing Implements and Appliane 
Ancient and 


Use of 


Bristow, Jun. 
Cony: tional Kvening. 
hibition and its Lessons.” 
“ Architecture.” 


“Our J 


‘ Rotograph’ 
Demonstrated. Rotary Co. 

“Leading Features of Velox Manij 
lation.” 


Papel 


Leek and District Photo. Soc.| 


§ ‘Enlarged Negativeson ‘Rotogra 
\ Negative Paper.” 


ROYAL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
December 4, Mr. 


SOCIETY. 
E. J. Wall 


in t 


A demonstration of three-colour portraiture and priz 


Martine held Tuesday, 

chair. 

ing was to have been given 
James's Studio, but Mr. 


by 
Lewis was unable to be present throu 


Mr. H. W. Lewis, of § 
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jndisposition, and his place was taken at an_ hour's notice by Mr. 
w. A. Sims, of the Rotary Photographic Company. Mr. Sims 
described the method adopted for taking the three negatives in the 
studio, and proceeded to deal with the process of printing them on 
fhree-colour carbon films. *He exhibited a number of specimens of a 
earbon three-colour print in various stages of manufacture, and 
demonstrated the completion of the trichrome by laying the red im- 
pression upon the yellow and blue. i. 

A number of questions were asked. Mr. H. O'Farrell said he had 
got been able to develop his carbon films at the low temperature of 
5 degrees recommended by the Rotary Photogranhic Company, but 
had to use 110 degrees. He sensitised his prints one day and printed 
hem the next. Dr. Mees said he found it was essential to develop 
the prints within an hour or two of sensitising. In reply to a query 
by Mr. Hector Maclean, Dr. Mees said he had not stored the sensi- 
tised films in a calcium tube. In the course of other discussion, the 
chairman stated that he sensitised his films with a bichromate solu- 
tion containing citric acid, as recommended by Mr. H. W. Bennett, 
ing it just alkaline with ammonia, He found that the films 
ould be used perfectly the day after sensitising without special pre 
ions. In place of the hot gelatine solution, directed by the 
otary Company for cementing the prints, he kept a stock of cold 
olution of gelatine, made by dissolving the gelatine in glacial 
d and diluting the solution with alcohol. 


acetic ac 


A vote of thanks to the St. James’s Studio and to Mr. Sims con- 
uded the business of the evening 
Croypon Camera Crus.—Mr. H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S., on the 


th ult.. read a paper, “Is Time Development Desirable?” an 
ract of which, together with the discussion which followed, we 
ublish next week. On the proposition of Mr. Dodsworth, seconded 
Mr. J. M. Sellors, the club formally recorded and tendered its con- 
patulations to Messrs. Mees and Sheppard on their becoming Doctors 
f Science for original work in photo-chemistry, and all, including 
e lecturer, informally, and with evident sincerity, expressed their 
vatification at the distinction gained. Myr. Sellors struck a true 
ote when he said that the high regard they all had for Dr. Mees 
rose, not so much from the knowledge he possessed, but rather from 
@ unassuming way in which he was ever ready to impart it to 
hers. Dr. Sheppard they had not seen for a long time, but on his 
return from abroad they hoped this would be remedied. 

Harrow Disrricr PHoroGRAPHIC AND ScreNTIFIC SocreTy.— 
fhe above society has been formed, and the first meeting was held 
m Saturday last in the Harrow Technical School, when Mr. W. 8. 
Cullen read a paper on “Gaslight Printing. Those in the district 
desirous of joining should approach the honorary secretary, Mr. 
Edmund A. Robins, * Newlyn,” 86, Station Road, Wealdstone. 
SovrHaAmeron Camera Crus.—On the drd inst. Mr. C. M. Cooper 
ectured to a good attendance on “ Rochester and its Cathedral.” 


Dascurrre’s First Photograph.—Mr W. Gardner, M.I.Mech.E., 
ends to the “ Westminster Gazette,” of November 29, an interesting 
ote apropos of the statement made the other day that Lord Avebury 
phed in England by Daguerre: “It 
ight (he says) interest your readers to know that my uncle, Andrew 
hanks, a well-known engineer in London a generation back, was 
a@sonally acquainted with M. Daguerre, and visited him in Paris 
p to the time that he had invented his process for taking photo- 
laphs. Up to that time M. Daguerre had never attempted to take 
ortvaits, but simply architectural subjects and landscapes. My 
ncle sugzested to him that he ought also to apply it to portraiture. 
I. Daguerre replied that if he would sit down he would make his 
ist experiment upon himself. ‘This challenge my unele accepted, 
md he sat for one hour in brilliant sunshine in order to have his 
ortrait taken by the new process. This portrait is still in existence. 
nd in possession of my mother, who had it given to her by my 
* Tt is an undoubted fact, adds Mr. Gardner, that this is 
photograph ever taken by Daguerre under his patent process 
fiz., the Daguerreotype. 


Was the first person photog 


W 


At the Optical So 
Mead a paner on the 
lnitted 


anover Square, 


iety, next Thursday, Dr. C. V. Drysdale is to 
Evolution of Artificial Lighting.” Visitors are 
which is held at the society's rooms, 20, 


| 
| 
| 


Correspondence. 


———_—___ 


ws" Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


*s* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


SULPHIDE TONING. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In reference to Mr. Carnegie’s interesting article on 
“Sulphide Toning,” it might be worth noting that excellent warm 
tones are obtainable if one “bleaches” with fer yanide alone, 
omitting the bromide; the solution can be used as strong as 5 per 
cent., and the yellowish image makes its appearance in thirty to 
sixty seconds. With sixty seconds’ “bleaching” quite a warm sepia 
tone is obtained on treatment with the sulphide solution. The 
bleached image is very much more visible also than when bromide 
is used with the ferricyanide. 

Perhaps Mr. Carnegie could express an opinion as to whether the 
image bleached’ with ferricyanide alone consists of sul-bromide or 
only ferricyanide of silyer.—I am, yours faithfully, 

T. THorN: 


BAKER. 


lewood, London, N.W. 
December 1, 1906. 


WASHING POSTCARI 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your issue of September 14 last, Mr. G. T. Harris 
gave an account of a practical washing procedure by which two gross 
of postcards could easily be washed in three-quarters of an hour 
single-handed. We have endeavoured to work his methed, but find 
we take a much longer time than three-quarters of an hour, and 
should be glad 
indicate where 
As we understand the method, each card is separately and care- 
fully drained as it leaves the hypo bath, and the cards are then 
passed, with careful draining, from one tray to another for about 
four changes of water, left soaking for ten minutes, squeegeed, soaked 
again, passed through a second four waters, squeegeed a second time, 
passed through a third four waters, squeegeed a third time, and 
placed to dry. There are thus twelve waters, two soakir and three 
squeegeeings. 


we 
if My. Harris or yourself would be good enough to 
we have gone wrong. 


Jt appeared at first sight that in this process it was intended that 
each card should be drained singly twelve times. But, we find that 
two dozen cards are the most that can be drained singly per minute, 


so that twelve minutes, at least, are occupied in each d 
the two gross. Allowing fifteen minutes for the two soa 
ten minutes for the squeegeeings, only twenty minutes ré 
draining and transferring the cards, and it is evident that the process 
cannot be completed in three-quarters of an hour, even if each card 
is separately drained twice only, and the other ten trans between 
washing waters are effected en masse. We doubt whether in this 
case the cards would be sufticiently washed. 

I may add that the method I adopt for washing my g 
postcards is to pin each to a cork and float it on a domestic bath, 
allowing one change of water for every three dozen 
method is rather slow, and possibly imperfect, and I shoul 
ful for any suggestion for improving on it.—I enclose my | 
card, and am, yours faithfully, A Counrry Posrcarp P 


aining of 


Ss 


aslight) 


card 


STEREOSCOPIC 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am aware your journal takes great 
stereoscopy, hence I wonder that it never mentions any < 
ceedings of a society called the United Stereoscopic So 
Snow, hon. secretary, 74, Lloyd’s Road, Walthamstow. 
are about forty members, and the work is exclusively stereoscopic. 
Every month a set of about thirty slides, supplied by 
; with criticism sheets. There also a 
improvement in the work done. Eyentual 
es are also made. Further, in November ev ery year, there is 
st the members, which is judged by the 


THE UNITED SOCIETY. 


embers, 


circulates amongst the 


regular intercourse and 
exché 
a competition among 
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everyone sending to the secretary the name of the slides he selects 
as best. 

I have been one of the members for the last three years, and this 
November competition set has just been sent in to me for examina- 
tion, and I re-forwarded it to one of our members in England. This 
competition set is composed of 128 slides, all in normal size, prints 
on paper, mounted on boards. 

I am the only Continental member, and it is singular that on this 
side of the Channel. it has proved so difficult to establish stereo. 
clubs. The only one that has been in existence since 1904 is the 
Stereo. Club Frangais, at Paris, but no circulation of slides nov 
criticism have been started up to the present. The English stereo. 
society is therefore somewhat a pioneer, and hence the more worthy 
of notice.—I am, dear Sirs, yours sincerely, 

42, Rue des Drapiers, Bruxelles. 

November 30, 1906, 


Victor SErs. 


OF PYRO-SODA 
SOLUTIONS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Re your leader on “The Pyro-Scda Developer,” in 
the B.J.P., of November 23, I regret I omitted to mention tempera- 
ture at time of development. Finding that platinotype printing 
requires a negative as full of gradation as possible, and yet of 
sufficient contrast to give an artistic result, I experimented with 
several formule with 1, 14, and 2 grs. of pyro to each ounce of 
developer, using sufficient developer to ensure each 4-plate receiving 
two grains of pyro. 

So far, I find the most pleasing results follow the 1} gr. pyro per 
ounce, with a factor of twelve without potass bromide, or a factor of 
six if included. Consequently I was much interested in the three 
formule published in your issue of November 2. 

The following is the exact order of mixing :—Temperature 62 
deg. F. Time of first appearance: Formule A and C, 45 secs. ; 
factor 12: 9 mins.; formule B, 90 secs. ; factor 6: 9 mins. 
parts I. and II. 


THE STABIEITY DEVELOPING 


Equal 


I.—Soda sulphite 


55 girs. 

Potass metabisulphite 8 ers. 
Water to 2 ozs. 
Pyraxe /....5. 6 grs. 
II.—Soda carb. 66 grs. 
Water 2 ous. 
T.—-Soda_ sulphite 48 gts. 


Potass metabisulp 
Water to 
Pyraxe ..... 
II.—Soda carb. 
Pot. bromide 


35 ers. 
2 ozs. 
6 grs. 

48 ors, 
1 3 
2) 


Water to 
o 
I.—Soda sulphite......... 36 grs 
Potass metabisulphite 6 grs 
Wiaber 500 le s.-tenas 2 ozs 
Pyraxe . 6 grs. 
II.—Soda carb. 72 grs. 


Water to ak 
—Yours very truly, CLAUDI 

Woking. November 25, 1906. 

[We are much obliged to M. de Neuville for the information 
contained in his letter, Our conjecture that he made up all three 
formule in the same way is correct, hence it is not surprising that 
the results were so similar. His experiments seem to prove that the 
excess of metabisulphite in A will not account for our experiences. 
We omitted to mention in our note on page 922 that all M. de 
Neuville’s negatives show a greenish stain in the sky portion. This 
is contrary to our experience with A formula, which in our hands 
invariably gives absolutely stainless results. This may perhaps be 
peculiar to the ortho plates used by our correspondent, but it rather 
suggests a poor quality sulphite, and this again would account for 
the fact that the action of A in M. de Neuville’s hands is decidedly 
quicker than in ours. Nine minutes at 62 degrees would, we believe 
{from experience with similar formule), be rather too long with B 
if made up in the manner adopted by Mr. Bennett. We have, how- 


2 ozs. 
E DE NEUVvILLE. 


‘and 6d. to the artist—in all, 8s. 2d.; and he charges 17s. 6d 


ever, not actually tested B, and the idea that the speed of a develoy 
can vary simply with the order in which the ingredients are p 
together is too revolutionary to be accepted without careful expe 
ment. Up to the present we are only prepared to assert that ¢ 
mode of mixing certainly affects the keeping qualities and cleanlin 
of the developer, and that on this account the sulphite should n 
be with the alkali—Eps. B.J.P.] 

WORK ON LIPPMANN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—You would please me very much by allowing me 
say, in reference to Mr. E. J. Wall’s article (in your issue of Nove 
ber), “A Treatise on Lippmann-Colour Photography,” that the 
is on page 947 a serious confusion in Mr. Wall’s statement in 4) 

last but one paragraph of the named article. 

Mr. Wall condemns Dr, Lehmann’s diagram, re 
on page 946, as not correct, because, when the 

. is no light.” 3 

The error is, that Mr. Wall confounds the real cr ing of light-ra: 
of a different phase of oscillation—which causes dav kness—and tl 
mere symbolical, geometrical crossing of light-waves in the diagra 
above named. Such a diagram will be treated only accordingly | 
the laws of geometry: the upper curve is a mere geometrical co: 
struction, and shows the result of the lower ones, obtained in 
way, known to all students of physics. Tke darkness in the upp 
curve at the end of the maxima is not caused b~- crossing of tl 
rays, but by the circumstance, that there the lower waves both aj 
at the zero-point; the little maxima following in the upper cury 
on the extreme right of the diagram, are not in contradiction wit 
the crossing, but wholly proved by the—though smal!—positive su 
of the opposed oscillations of the lower curves.—Yours faithfulh 

Prague, Austria. C. W. CzsprKy 


DR. LEHMANN 


COLOUR 


oduced as Fig, 
rays cross, the 


THE CANVASSING 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—I was more than delighted to read in your columr 

the letter signed “W. Doust,” giving experience and how he wa 

able to rout these gangs (nothing else) that infest not only Englanc 
but Scotland, and they seem to thrive and grow fat on the credulit 
of the British public. It is not my intention, however, to explai 
or enlarge on their modus operandi, but, rather, to get at the roc 
and give my experience at the fountain head. I may say I am 
photographer of twenty years’ experience in best studios, but i 
another line now. Seeing, however, an advertisement in a Glasgoy 
contemporary for a photographer, all-round man (alive), no duffer: 
salary (mark the word) and half-profits, apply so and so, I wen 
and saw my gentleman in a cosy armchair, with a rare fire and al 
snug. There were in outer office five men, two boys, and three girls 

all doing nothing inside the counter, and busy at it. I stated m 

business and was asked to be seated. I was then questioned as t 

my ability, which I answered by showing my references, which wer 

evidently good, for he offered me a cigar and we got quite “pally.” H 

then explained the business. Briefly, a studio at present shut, bv 

having a lot of arrears (orders), he wished to complete to save pro 
ceedings. What did he mean? I was to do the work, which wa 
considerable. When finished I was to share (not before), as Le hac 

to pay the gangs, rent, taxes, etc., etc., and in return, I was t 

get 10s. per week. I said, “per day? ”—but he said , No, per week ! ’ 

Would you believe it? And he had a dozen applicants, so he said 

I was struck dumb, but looked as if I was willing. “There is a lo 

of money in this business, and I will make you my partner,” was th 

next bait, “as I have a lot of irons in the fire.” What was I to do’ 

Isat on, and then it came out. “Outside are some of my canvasser 

waiting to go on. Would I fix?” Still I hesitated. They get 

2s. 6d. per order. You copy photograph I get, 20 x 16, on stretcher 
for tenpence, then a little India ink to touch up; frame 3s. 3d. 
glass and back 9d., and there you are—Ts 4d.; add 4d. for negative 

» ano 

gets lots. I saw a pile three feet thick. A profit of 9s. 4d. js not 

bad, and yet Le gets a lot to do. The office is in a principa 

street, and he goes under the name of * * * * * * * ¥ # # # # J 


TRADE. 


rose, gathered my own, and departed declining. 
A Briniant OFFER. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS, SISTANTS, AND GCANVASSERS. | proprietor or manager), finds they are quite incompetent to under- 
To the Editors. | take the work, but keeps them on solely as an act of generosity 


until they are landed into another situa ion, and a sigh of relief is 
-eaved by employer when at last they have departed to fields anew. 
am not going to mince matters, but tell you straight, whether I 
offend or please, that you are more or less to blame for this state 
of things, through not having a proper organisation. Before any- 
thing can be done you must recognise a parent society, and that 
parent society must in all cases consist of the best talent in the land ; 
herefore, we must look to the P.P.A. for that help, as no other 
society exists which can undertake such things. We are not going to 
discuss merits, we having had enough pessimism before; we must 
9e straight to the point, and sharp about it; so I will deal in my 
next paragraph as to the methods of obtaining the desired end. 
All those assistants, both male and female, of all the different 
; ! | branches of photography, who are willing to become members of a 
; a e country is unworkable, owing | Photographic Assistants’ Protective Society will kindly send their 
unfair competition, the bad state of the trade, also the general | full names and addresses to me. I shall be very pleased to receive 
s which OSES amor : ants generally, and the varia- | the same. Any suggestions will be warmly welcomed, and will 
nof the different cl of work in photography. Until things | enable one to form some idea as to what the assistants require. To 
be altered to a sound basis, by becoming efficient in the art, th make the society a success it requires a great: number to be added 


vin 


ntlemen,—Before ag riting respecting the above heading, 
haps a few words of thanks will be appreciated by those photo- 
phers who have sent me letters of congratulation. Also, I thank 
ily those who have so kindly offered to assist me in any scheme 
ish to bring forward; also to those assistants who have volun- 
ily sent in their names for the purpose of starting a society tu 
fk in conjunction with the P.P.A. to their ad vantage. The last 
months a number of us have been trying: to form some scheme 
preby tLe assistants can gather a better knowledge generally from 
fofessional standing, and have intercourse with the best talent in 
country. I should say, ju g by the correspondence I have 
aived, there is certainly a great opening for the same. After 
ful consideration, we have come to the conclusion that a union 
the principles of most unions in t 


fe of things must I wish to point out to the assistants | + the existing fifty-four who have offered to assist me. No fee is 
haye written to me (both male and female), to please refrain | asked, and all costs are being borne by me until some idea is gathered. 
their work; also, I am not prepared as to whether photographic assistants generally are in one accord with 
prescribe a remedy for thei individual complaints. What I am | the idea of improving matters genera ly. When I have gathered in 
do is to start a society for the ultimate benefit of all. So | ali members, or, at least, intending members, the general numbers, 
; s open for suggestions only, as the other | also practical suggestions, will be sent to the Journan. So I 
kes me up with unnecessary corespondence. hope all assistants will take in the JournaL to watch over coming 
5 ly to fraud | events, and to let me have from time to time practical suggestions : 
iscussions in the JouRNAaL | that might occur to one. Now, when I have placed all suggestions 
; rs in the country, I have in order, and got everything in working order, I intend to kindly 
e conclusion that perlaps a little sidelight on the subject | ask the P.P.A. to meet me to discuss the matter, and I hope they 
[convince the members of the profession generally. Since the | will extend the hand of welcome, however humble one’s cause mignt 
idles quoted in the JovrNar, also my letter of last week’s issue, I | be. I have no doubt this opportunity will be taken by them, and 
We had several interesting Jetters from and chats with members of then, perhaps, a Jasting and most beneficial society will be formed, 


s itself so eas 


sir business to call. Also two can- | and always in one accord with each other. Rules so far suggested : 

led personally, and I assure my readers it was a pleasure 1. That a book of names be kept of all the photographic firms in 

4 such men face to face and thoroughly discuss the principles | England, Sco land, Wales, and Ireland, the object being for the use 

ke, After carefully arguing the points at stake, we certainly | of assistants when applying for situations, the said book giving their 
to the conclusion that the present methods of business require | names and standing. 

ing. Hven the canvassers admitted that the methods were not | 2. To be amalgamated with the P.P.A. to aid in gaining better 


Sy 


y above suspicion. The photographers who employ these men | facilities for passing examinations. 

® perforce, to side over a creat many complaints against them, | 3. To have a correspondence bureau direct with the P.P.A. on all 
ig to them, or else to be continually | matters pertaining to assistants. 

method is not always to the advantage of 4. To pay an annual subscription to the P.P.A. to aid in thess 


business. Then to be continually forgiving, these men become | matters. 
iar, and then famil rity breeds contempt, and they ultimately Also, that we petition the P.P.A. to supply suitable books tor 


as they think fit. After having passed through two or three of | professionals only, at a nominal charge, to aid in the different courses 
establishments myself, I made a strong resolution that shoula | of examinations. 
stand in a position which enabled me to say my say and to be Now, I have had my say, and nobedy can say I have not tried to 
with any credence, I would strongly advocate the demoralisa- | make matters brighter, and if I go under through the assistants being 
these method At the same time I should aim at bringing | afraid to rally, then I go under knowing I have tried my best. 

lloyer and employee into closer into closer union with each other. Will the assistant please note that it is very costly to reply to 
E opportunity has now come, and I intend to take the utmost | letters, etc. AJl I want is intending members and suggestions, so } 
antage of that opportunity, after years of struggle to maintain have decided not to reply unnecessarily, as my time is fully occupied 
nd. What I intend to advocate on behalf of employers and | at present with other correspondence.—Believe me, your servant at 
ants, “both male and female,” I place under two headings. all times. W. Dovsr. 

q Kmployers.—In the first instance, when advertising for assis- 19, Richmond Terrace, Romsey, Hants. 

® etc., he should certainly state whether he is doing “cheap 
sing” work or not. The assistant who is travelling from a 
distance then would exactly know what he is going to, as in Messrs. Wrxpow anp Grove have removed to 58, Westbourne 
tases on arriving he finds he has been completely duped, and |: Grove from 63, Baker Street, the premises where their business has 
T a short stay to recover himself, is compelled to return: home, to been carried on for the past fifty years. 

memployed perhaps for a considerable while, after missing a good 
ation in order to take up what he thought to be a better one. 
ithe finds himself compelled to stay at this establishment, perhaps 
a having a home to go back to (and in my career I have 
such. ca; : 4 aes ae Sear anc 
Bvcrons ee ae eter etaa ee Tost interested in cinemategraphic and lantern work should write 


firms would kindly note this when advertising, by pl gin | to The rvice Company, Lid., 292 and 293, High Holborn, for x 
dvertisement “ no Gearaneasecbvars.” they will be doing & ereat kind- | card of invitation to their lantern and cinematographic display, whict 
to assistants generally. . ‘ eae will be given on Tuesday evening, December 11, from u to 8.30 p.m. 
Assistants. —In, many instances they apply for situations which | This company is also giving talking machine and pianola recitals 
cannot possibly fill owing to being incompetent. Onarrivalatthe | every Monday, W ednesday, and Friday, from 1.30 to 3 o'clock, and 
that has engaged them, the head of the establishment (either | will be pleased to welcome all who are interested. 


————__§|#§_§o—_—__—_—__ 


Iv is announced that the first exhibition at the International Avt 
Gallery, consisting of works by modern British, French, and Dutclr 
artists, will be held at 14, King William Street, Trafalgar Square, 
from December 12 till January &. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


ss 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE HpiIToRS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot wndertake te answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Masses. HENRY GREENWOOD & Oo., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs. HB&NRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee, 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. W. Agar, Gildersome Street, Gildersome, near Leeds. 
“It's Done at all Ages.” 

R. Thirlwell, 21, Bridge Road, Stockton-on-Tees. Two Photographs of Mr. Geo. 
Butterjield. 


Photoyrajh Titled: 


Dry Corztopron PxrarEs.—I should be glad if you could inform me 
if there is a dry collodion plate made for process work, so that 
instead of using a wet plate one could use a dry plate. If you 
would kindly reply through your paper.—CoLxopion. 

So far as we are aware there are no dry ccllcdion plates, made 
commercially, at the present time. Messrs. Penrose and Co., 
Farringdon Road, E.C., supply a collodion emulsion with which 
you could make your own dry plates with little trouble. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Wm. Brooks, of Reigate, might make you ‘some 
collodion dry plates to order. You might communicate with 
him. 

Licence ror Srmx.—Could you tell me if it is necessary to have a 
licence to redistil alcohol used in photograph—- and if so, how 
much would it cost?—T. A. Knysrenn. 

The cost of a licence to use a still is 10s. per annum. You 
can get it by applying to the Excise Department at Somerset 
House. With the licence you will not be allowed to tamper 
with methylated spirit with the view to purifving or deodoris- 
ing it. If you require unmethylated alcohol for photographic 
purposes, the usual kind as supplied by such houses as Hopkins 
and Williams, and others, is all that is required. With that 
there would be no necessity to redistili. 

VALUE oF ParntInc.—Kindly let me know what the value would be 
for a picture of the Madonna and Child, by Gustave Doré, 
size 56 by 28, in a good state-—T. M. K. 

Out of our province. Your best course is to send the painting 
to an expert, e.g., Mr. Augustin Rischgitz, Linden Garaens, 
Bayswater. 

Lens Qupry.—I have to make some full-length figure studies and 
small groups (quarter and half plate negatives), and the farthest 
I can get camera from figures is about 20 ft (the space distance 
being really 22 ft. 6 in.), To do this work what is the best 
kind of lens? Would an Optimus 1/1 plate Rectilinear 
do; or a Busch No. 5 Aplinat? Kindly advise me.—Rvu 

For taking groups at this time of year we should advise you 
to employ a portrait lens above all others. For the half-plates 
we should recommend a lens of about 11 in. focus. Such a lens 
requires about 18 ft. between camera and sitter for a full- 
length cabinet picture, But the space at your disposal will 
not permit of such a lens being used for the quarter-plate size. 
For that you will require one of about 8 in. focus. This lens, 
however, would do for the larger-sized groups. 

Copyricut.—Will you kindly answer the following:—I have a 
1d. coloured picture some ten years, with no name or number 
on, and I have succeeded in finding out the last publisher, and 
I am informed it is out of print, and they are unable to give 
me any information. Could you favour me by letting me know 
how I may find out if the design is copyright or not? If conv- 
right, should it not bear name or number? As I wish to 


reproduce it for postcards any information will be a er 

help.—RuuPRODUCTION. 3 

The copyright in a picture lasts for the life of the artist a 

for seven years after his death. The only way to find « 

whether there is any copyright in the picture is to ascert; 

whe is the artist, and whether he is liying, and if not, h 

ong he has been dead. It is not at all necessary that a COT 

right picture should bear the word “Copyright,” nor need 
ar a number. 

CuarGES ¥oR PHorocrapHy.—I would thank you to give me ye 

opinion whether the following charge is a moderate price 

otherwise for a professional photographer who considers 
knows his work and can do it:—Taking two 12 by 10 ne 

tives, two positions, of a flour mill, and supplying a print e: 

of same, 15s. ; two negatives (one each) of Lakehouse aad bise 

factory, and supplying print cach, 10s.; two half-plate size 
yuildings from two separate negatives, 5s.; total, 30s. Ye 
opinion will oblige.—W. J. B. 

Very mocerzte indeed for first-rate work. 

J. Locxwoon.—Get a book of instructions issued by Jonath 
Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

A. D. (Le Lleix Frame).—Shellac is “laque,” “gomme laque,” 
“résine laque.” Japanner’s gold size is a solution of copal a 
other resins in boiled linseed oil and turpentine. We do 1 
know its French name. 

Postcarp.—1l. Get a copy of the “Picture Postcard ” (The Postea 
Publishing Co., Imperial Buildix- Ludgate Hill, E.C.). 
Usually half-plate prints. 

FB. F.—Try W. Griggs, 20a, Old Town, Clapham; Wertherman a 
Co., Enfield; Waterlow and Sons, Ltd., London Wall; Morg 
and Kidd, Richmond. 

Reroucnine anp Puatinoryprs.—We have never met persona 
with the trouble, but have heard of ‘t. We should say tl 
probably some damp was locked in the film, owing to the ser 
impervious coating of the medium, and when the paper ¥ 
brought into contact was local y absorbed. If the medium w 
capable of absorbing orin any way condensing moisture the sag 
result would follow, but this does not seem likely. Carefu 
drying the negative would probably obviate the trouble, b 
we warn you against bringing platinotype paper into contact wi 
a hot negative. We do not see how the medium per se wou 
affect the paper, but retouching will sometimes give black spot 
possibly due to the lead or the tackiness causing dirt to adhere 

CoLovur PHorocrapay.—wWill you kindly inform me, with referen 
to B.J.A., for 1907 (1) page 648, what fixing agent is used f 
Worel’s process? (2) Page 849. What is the angle of t 
“prism of small angle”?—E. Y. E. N. - 

(1) Benzine. <A special fixing bath is made by Dr. J. H. Smi 
and Co., of Zurich (British agents, Oliver S. Dawson, 2544, His 
Holborn, London, W.C.). (2) The angle of the small prism 
absolutely dependent on the width of the black line, or, rathe 
its shadow, and must. be such that the spectrum just fills t] 
black shadow without overlap. In the B.J. for November 1 
p- 905, M. Cheron advises a prism of 12 degrees. 

W. G. W. (Lancaster).—O. Sichel and Co. 4 
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SUMMARY. 


Lime development.—An animated evening at the Croydon Camera 
Club was spent in hearing and discussing a paper on this subject 


by Mr. H. W. Bennett. 


(P. 985.) 


Photograpliy by electric wire.—The name “telectro-photography ” 


suggested for the description of the processes such as have 
nm before the public for the last few weeks. 


We give a short 


account of the latest intelligence as to the discoveries of Professor 


Korn and M, Belin. 


(Pp. 982 and 984.) 


ig refer again to the advantages of calculating in terms of 
tra-focal distances. For many purposes the use of extra-focal 


distances simplifies ordinary optical computations. 


P. 982.) 


Among other patents of the week are those for making invisible 
photographs which become spontaneously visible, metalline prints, 


ind focussing view-finders. 


ihe first portion of a paper on timing the speed o 
M. J. de Graaf Hunter, of the National Physica 


ppears on page 987. 


(P. 992.) 


shutters, by 
Laboratory, 


The Southampton Camera Club has held a very successful exhibi- 


ton this week at the Philharmonic Hall. 


The: exhibition, which 


Hses to-morrow, Saturday, is reviewed on page 990. 


We continue to hear reports of the peripatetic fraudulent 


alvassers, 


and of the means effectually taken, with the aid of 


he local Press, to drive them from their prey. (P. 998.) 


A-case in the courts last week showed the profit which the 


Mkers of cheap enlargements expect to make. 


(P. 995.) 


pie tidiness of the studio is a matter which many professional 
ap disregard—to the disadvantage of their businesses. 


Price T'WoPENcE. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Metric At the ordinary meeting of the Society 
Syston: of Arts last week there was a grand dis- 
cussion on the question of the metric 


system, which was introduced by Sir Chas. Watson in a 
paper entitled “Some Objections to the Compulsory Intro- 
duction of the Metric System.” The old arguments as to 
the basis of the metric system being wrong by about one- 
five-thousandth, etc., were advanced, and, justly we think, 
shown as of no practical value in depreciation of the system, 
which gives us the much simpler division or multiplication 
by ten, than that which adherents of the duodecimal 
system support. It is perfectly immaterial whether the 
unit on which a given system be founded is correct or in- 
correct, as long as one can reproduce at will the accepted 
unit, and this is certainly the case with the standard metre, 
which can be at once re-established, were all the standard 
metres lost, through Michelson’s measurements of the 
wave length of certain sodium’ and cadmium rays. The 
argument that English manufacturers would reap a benefit 
by the adoption of the metric system was met by the lec- 
turer by a series of statistics that went to prove that the 
number of the inhabitants of Great Britain and dependen- 
cies and the U.S.A. who practically use our English system 
was greater than those who use the metric system; there- 
fore, on the principle of might makes right, the rest of the 
world should adopt our system. Great Britain’s depend- 
encies include the Hottentots of South Africa, the Bantees, 
pigmies, etc., of Central Africa, and the aborigines of 
Australia. 


* * * 


Photo- Putting on one side, however, these 
graphers and facts, there is not the slightest doubt 
tenn as to the great advantages of the adop- 

tion by photographers of the metric 


system of weights and measures, as regards formule. It is 
now almost an impossibility to tell what is meant in a 
formula, whether avoirdupois or the old apothecaries 
weight, or can one so readily compare formule when 
written in the English style as when in the metric. Many 
formule are now given, which, when reduced to per- 
centages or parts per thousand, are so much alike as to be 
in practice the same, yet such is the glorious muddle of 
our system that a formula of old and tried worth has only 
to be juggled with by some writer, and it is at once hailed 
with acclamation and labelled with his name, although 
varying from what may have become a standard by minute 
fractions when reduced to percentages. It is hopeless .to 
expect to force this or that system on to any large body of 
men, and it is only example which can induce them to 
adopt a system which. is infinitely easier than their own, 
but which has the only demerits of being new. 
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An The idea of a Trust in astronomical 
Astronomical ork, in the face of the prosecution of 
ust. the Standard Oil Company in the United 
States, naturally at first sight gives one an uncomfortable 
feeling if science is to be cornered too; yet a Trust is 
actually proposed by Professor Pickering, of Harvard, 
his idea being not the accumulation of enormous fortunes 
—ihe one result of commercial Trusts—but the saving in 
expense, and greater output by which the colossal for- 
tunes are made; but in this case these would be repre- 
sented by accumulation of valuable information and detail, 
which is impossible under the present system. The basis 
of the proposed astronomical Trust is the foundation of a 
first-class observatory, equipped with, amongst other 
things, a 7-ft. aperture reflecting telescope, which should 
.do nothing else but photograph the sky, whilst the plates 
or copies of them should be handed over to various workers 
-all over the world for further use. Practically, Professor 
Pickering’s idea is the founding of an observatory which 
<should be devoted to the use of expert photographers, who 
should. make negatives and positives, whilst astronomers 
should measure and discuss them. The hardest problem, 
Professor Pickering admits, would be to find an active 
committee with no taint of selfish dross—an article not 
unknown even amongst astronomers—who would be con- 
itent to:sink all ideas of gain of personal glory for the sake 
of the glory of science itself. 


* * a 
“The Front We have shown how the rules relating 
Principal to the extra-focal distances enable us 


Focus of a 


Wena to set up the apparatus for copying with 


the aid of the infinity mark alone. This 
infinity mark practically stands for, though it may not be 
-in the place of, the back principal focus of the lens, and 
we dispense with the front principal focus by relying on 
focussing to secure a proper distance from lens to object. 
If, however, it is preferred to measure the second extra- 
‘focal distance, it is a simple matter to determine the front 
principal focus. Reverse the lens in its flange so that the 
‘hood is towards the focussing screen. Focus on a dis- 
“tant object and measure from focussing screen to lens hood 
or any convenient part of the lens that will serve as a 
datum. When the lens is in its normal position the 
‘dimension obtained in the test is added to the calculated 
extra-focal distance, and the total is then set out from the 
‘datum point fixed upon. There is no difficulty with the 
“majority of cameras in reversing the lens on its flange, 
and in the few cases where this cannot be done a very little 
“ingenuity will find an alternative. A temporary card- 
board front into which the lens mount is screwed can be 
utilised in place of the proper front if the reversal of the 
‘lens is hindered by the presence of a “ behind-lens ” shutter. 
This simple method of finding the front principal focus is 
‘due to Mr. Dallmeyer, who utilised it in his method of 
determining focal length published in this journal on 
February 24, 1899. 


& * * 
“The Recent correspondence on the subject of 
BL tree ay focussing scales has drawn attention to 
ment o " a 
‘Conjugates. the fet that many workers still con 


sider the nodes of the lens to be the 
points from which all conjugate distances should be calcu- 
lated, measured, or set out. In a note on page 898 we 
pointed out some of the disadvantages attending this sys- 
tem, but as so few seem to be aware that there is any better 
system some further notes may be of use. As before stated, 
calculations are much simplified by measuring all distances 
trom the principal foci of the lens, instead of from the 
nodes, for the rules connecting the extra-focal distances 


are much simpler than those relating to nodal distance; 
Kirst, the product of the two extra-focal distances is alway 
equal to tne square of the focal leng and is therefore 
constant quantity for any particular lens. This means the 
the distances always vary in inverse proportion, so thé 
when one distance is doubled or trebled, the other is halve 
or divided by three. This rule greatly facilitates the co1 
struction of focussing scales. Again, the extra-focal distanc 
of the image is always equal to the focal length mu 
tiplied by the scale on which the subject is being enlarge 
or reduced. Thus, if we are enlarging twice (say 7-plat 
to 1-1 plate) the extra-tocal distance of the image is tw 
focal lengths, while if we are reducing to one-third fu 
size, the distance is one-third of a focal length. If the e1 
argement or reduction is being made in a camera, in tk 
one case the camera is racked out for two focal length 
beyond the infinity mark, and in the other for a third of 
focal length beyond the same mark. The camera can the 
be bodily moved to and from the object until focus ; 
secured. In daylight enlarging the camera takes the plac 
of a lantern, and its extension represents the distance of tk 
object, not that of the image. Under rule 1 the extr 
focal extension will then be inversely proportional to th 
extra-focal distance of the image. In this case we rack o1 
the camera for half a focal length beyond the infinity mag 
if we wish to enlarge twice, while we rack out three foe: 
lengths beyond the infinity mark to reduce on a scale « 
one-third full size. Focus is then secured by adjustin 
the image screen. These methods of adjustment ma 
easily give more accurate results than those based on nodi 
distances, for the exact position of the nodes is seldo 
known, and ‘so the apparatus cannot be set up exactly k 
measurement alone. A final adjustment to secure foct 
is nearly always necessary, and generally this final touc 
upsets the scale of the image. 


¢ 


* * * 
The It is manifest that if the camera has 
Infinity properly adjusted infinity mark, and 4 


MEAS know the focal length, we can readi 
make any adjustment of the apparatus for copying on al 
definite scale without worrying over the so-called “la 
of conjugate foci.” This law, though expressed by a fair! 
easy mathematical formula, is complex compared with 
simple relationship of the extra-focal distances, and it ca 
not be applied correctly unless we know the exact positio1 
of the nodes of the lens, which are often nowhere near the 
assumed position. The infinity mark used must, howeve 
e the true one, and not the so-called infinity mark of # 
average focussing scale. As we have before explained, tl 
arthest distance shown on a focussing scale is usually #] 
hyperfocal distance for the largest stop. It is often mark 
“infinity,” but it is generally a considerable part of an in 
beyond the true infinity mark, which is not on the scale 
all. The true mark can be found within an’ accuracy 
1-500 in. by focussing sharply on any suitable object th 
is at a distance of more than 500 times the square of t 
focal length, and it is always advisable to ascertain it, as 
knowledge of its true position is at times invaluable. O 
can then, when copying to scale, always set out one conj 
gate exactly, and find the other by trial, while conversel 
one can at any time easily measure ee extension beyor 
the infinity mark, and so ascertain the scale on which o 
is copying. 


* * * 


Seeing by Following ¢ 
Wire. ments of Profe 

improvements 
sion of photographs there comes ; 
and even more ambitious attem 


pon the announ 
Korn’s wonder! 
electric transm 
of yet anoth 
solve the gre 


. 
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oblem of electrically transmitting images over a distance, 
e inventor hailing from France. M. Belin, of Nancy, 
hose portrait we give elsewhere, claims to have perfected 
method, after ten years of work, whereby he is able to 
produce the image formed on the focussing screen of a 
mera at any distance from the transmitting station, and 
fs over a single telegraph or telephone wire. He dis- 
nctly states, in some correspondence we have had with 
m, that he need not develop or print the image at the 
nding station, that his apparatus is always ready for 
ork, and that at the receiving end he can produce at 
and by the simple manipulation of a switch, either a 
tive or a negative record. Moreover, his system will 
roduce photo-etched plates in a shorter time and more 
omically than has been possible hitherto. The in- 
or has been kind enough to promise us very shortly 
photograph of the apparatus and some specimen results, 
pending the receipt of these it would serve no purpose 
omment further on the matter, save to say that if M. 
nis able to dispense at the transmitting station of the 
ssity of having a fixed record in the shape of a trans- 
rency such as all other systems of telelectroscopy 
ire, he has brought us appreciably nearer to the 
sation of that hitherto utopian idea of electrically 
ing visible at a distance living, animated scenes. 


ie Real The advances of Professor Korn and M. 
encto- Belin, which, from the accounts in this 
poy: and previous issues of the Bririsx 


AL, are seen to be nearing the practical stage, have 

eanew word necessary. “ Telephotography,” or draw- 
¢ from a distance, would certainly be that word, had 
not been appropriated for the use of a particular arrange- 
lenses.“ Phototelegraphy ” only suggests telegraphic 
munication by light; we want the inverse meaning 

eyed into the word, viz.: photography along an 
actric circuit, and hence we are thrown back on such com- 
tations as “Electro-telephotography,” or “Telectro- 
tography.” Can anybody suggest a better name for the 
ject than the last? 


Sone 
HE APPEARANCE OF THE STUDIO, AND ITS 
EFFECT ON SITTERS. 


ist week we referred to the reception-room as being, 
m a business point of view, the most important part 
he establishment and to the effect that first impres- 
ms frequently have on prospective customers. Next 
he reception-room is, or should be, the studio in which 
@ portraits are taken. It is often the case that the 
tellent impression of the éstablishment and of the work 
Oluced which is created in the reception-room is con- 
erably discounted when the sitter enters the studio 
ite the portrait is to be taken. The former may be 
@ picture of neatness, with everything in the best of 
se, while in the latter things are just the reverse. 
me the sitter, if of an observant nature—and most 
lsons are so, more or less—may have some misgivings 
to whether pictures such as are shown in the reception- 
im are possible of production in such a place and amid 
th surroundings. Confidence in this case will at once 


not but be favourably impressed, and have additional 
confidence in the work to be done. 

During the past year we have visited many photographic 
establishments in London, as well as in different parts of 
the country, and we must say that in the majority of 
them the studio has been the most slovenly and untidy 
place on the premises that sitters are likely to see. Our 
remarks on this point are not confined to what may be 
termed middle or lower-class businesses, but apply to 
some that may be classed much beyond those. One of 
the prominent things that has attracted our attention has 
been dirty and stained blinds and curtains. We all 
admit the difficulty there is in keeping the glass roofs of 
studios waterproof, and also that the water which gets 
through stains the curtains or blinds beneath, but the 
sitters, of course, do not realise this, and not unnaturally 
conclude that the place is neglected, as such a state of 
things would not be tolerated for a single day in their 
own homes. The blinds would be sent to the iaundry, 
and why should not the blinds of a studio be dealt with 
in the same way when they become dirty? Everyone is fully 
aware that blinds on rollers do not run so well after being 
washed as they did when new; but now roller blinds, for 
the roof, are an exception rather than the rule. They 
have generally been superseded by short curtains running 
horizontally on wires or rods, and hang loose and baggy; 
therefore they will hang just as well after being washed 
as they did when first new. There is no reason why there 
should not be a duplicate set, so that a change could 
be made as soon as those in use became stained. The 
cost would not be great, as the material now generally 
used is very inexpensive. In this way, unsightly blinds 
could easily be avoided, and a more cleanly appearance 
given to the studio generally. 

Another thing that has forcibly struck us in most 
studios is the general slovenly and untidy state of the 
place, conveying rather the idea of a lumber room than 
a studio in which artistic pictures are produced. Often 
it is loaded up with out-of-date’ backgrounds, which are 
damaged and out of use, as well as dilapidated accessories 
that canot be moved without some portion falling off. 
These, even when new, are not, by reason of their sombre 
colours, very elegant things, but they are far less so when 
they are in a dilapidated or dirty condition. More 
than once we have been told that they helped to fill up 
and make the place look better furnished. We took a 
different view of the subject, and not a favourable one— 
an empty space is preferable to one blocked up with 
shabby-looking or dirty rubbish, for rubbish it is if the 
things are never used. 

Faded, worn, and sometimes dirty carpets and rugs are 
frequently a great eyesore. It is quite true that the things 
may, and do, look all right in the finished pictures; but 
when sitters are invited to pose on them they cannot 
but fail to notice their state, which is very different from 
what they would endure in their own houses. Grass mats 
we have seen in use that were in a most deplorable condi- 
tion, the greater part of the grass having disappeared 
long ago. All this sort of thing in a studio tends to 
misgivings as to the quality of the work. 

There is another thing we have frequently noticed that 
seems to be much neglected by many photographers, 
namely, the appearance of the apparatus. Frequently the 
camera stands are devoid of polish, and the cameras in 
a similar condition, while the lenses, through long use, 
are conspicuous by an absence of lacquer, and very likely 
the hoods are more or less out of shape. Now 


apparatus in this state may, indeed does, produce as 
good results as it did when first new, but sitters may not 
have the same confidence in it as if it had a newer and 
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brighter appearance. A coat of French polish on the 
camera and stands, and the relacquering of the lenses. 
would made the apparatus look equal to new, and its 
appearance would not pass unnoticed by sitters. The 
unsightly matters we have called attention to are, prob- 


ably, not so palpable to the photographer who is daily 


working in the studio as they are to customers, particula 
on the first visit. With them, the impression created 
the well-appointed reception-room, and the excell 
work exhibited therein, may be largely dissipated wh 
they enter a studio of the character so frequently n 
with. 


TELECTRO - PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Ty our issues for July 7 and 14 last year, a full description, with 
illustrations, was given of Profes 


5 


photographs by wire. 


sor Korn’s process of sending 
He has, however, since then made some 
important advances in his apparatus, which have resulted in 
considerable improvements in the resulits attained, as will 


be seen by the illustrations herewith. 


H.I.M. Kaiser Wilhelm, 


Professor Korn, 


tion of the galvonometer does not take place exactly with ¢ 
same speed as the changes in illumination, and a quick chan 
of illumination is felt in the galvanometer before the recove 
of the receiving cell, so that details are recorded which wou 
not otherwise be seen. 


The practical application of this is that the troublesor 


Br. 


H.H. The Crown Prince of Germany. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF TELEGRAPHED PHOTOGRAPHS SENT BY PROFESSOR A. M. Korn FROM MUNICH TO NURNBERG, 


The advance is, we believe, due to the fact that by a simule 
arrangement Professor Korn has been able to overcome the 
sluggish inertia of the selenium cells, for in a paper read before 
the Académie des Sciences (Comptes Rendus, December 2, 1907) 
he describes his method of effecting. In effect it is as follows :— 
Two selenium cells are placed in series in the circuit between 
two batteries of accumulators, and between the cells and bat- 
teries is placed a bric a galvanometer, such as is 
used in photo-telegraphy, and arranged in such a way that 
the receiving cell is illuminated by a source of light which 
follows the deviations of the galvanometer. One suggestion 
to effect this is to place a lens between the galvanometer and 
the receiving cell, and using also a shutter graduated in such 
a manner that the intensity of the light falling on the receiving 
cell shall not be proportional to the deviations of the galvano- 
meter, but to a certain function of the same, and which is 
found by experiment. 


ge carrying 


This compensator has a second advantage in that the devia- 


property of selenium of showing an after effect or inertia whe 
illuminated is overcome by inserting another selenium ce 
as a compensator in the receiving apparatus. This does nm 
do away with the lag in the transmitter, but as it is of 4] 
opposite direction, the two inertias are compensated or balances 

A further improvement has been made in the galvyanomete 
The old sluggish needle has been replaced by a more agi 
swing galvonometer, and thus the time of transmission 
shortened and the pictures are sharper. 

The great improvement in the results will be at once seen I 
comparison of the reproductions of Professor’ Korn herewit 
with that published on p. 525 of the B.J.. July 7, 1906. 

Excellent as are the results now obtained by the above methos 
and fruitful as they are of promise, not only as regards tl 
mere fact of the possibility of thus transmitting pictures by wir 
but also in the pessibility of adaptation to illustrated journalisr 
they are surpassed by the announcement that M. Ed. Belin, | 
Nancy, has transmitted images by wire. We have italicise 
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phrase, images by wire,” because this differentiates M. 
in's achievement Trom Professor Korn’s. The latter trans- 
a photographic image and receives it on to a sensitive 
‘ace, which is subsequently developed. M. Belin, on the 


er hand, transmits an image formed in a camera and repro- 


M, Edouard Belin, Nancy. 


ces the same without the interposition of a sensitive plate 
‘sensitive paper. The inventor wisely withholds full details 
all the necessary arrangements have been made, and then 
promises to give us further information, with illustrations. 
. Belin says: —“ Actually, as has been announced in the 


papers, my final apparatus, has been made, and as soon as 
the adjustments are finished—that is to sav. very soon, perhaps 
in a few days, the first trials will be made in France, on a 
line four times longer than that hitherto used. 

i My first experiments were made with an apparatus called 
‘Simplex’—that was two years ago. It was the outcome of 
the conclusive results then obtained that induced me to under- 
take the construction of the definite apparatus. 

“The problem which I set myself is more difficult than that 
which has been solved by Professor Korn: it was to reproduce 
direct the image ovtained in the camera—to photograph—in fact, 
by electrical means without plate or photographic paper. 

“ After having tried for ten years to overcome all the obstacles 
that I had to surmount, I have now attained my end, and I am 
on the point of making it public. 

“As finished, this apparatus is very simple, and always 
ready to act, and the image of the actual obiect which the lens 
at the point of departure sees. is registered at the receiving 
end, on any simple sheet of paper, either as a positive or 
negative, at will, by the simple command of a converter of the 
current. 

“ My studies have resulted, in fact, not in a unique apparatus, 
but on a collection of processes, which recall and comprise 
almost all the applications of photography, and of which I 
cite the three principal ones. : 

1. “The act of reproducing the image of the camera by purely 
physical means, without any sensitive preparation, and without 
a dark-room. a 

2. “That of making photo-etched plates with a very short 
delay, and under conditions considerably more economical than 
at present. 

3. “That of reproducing at a distance the image seen by the 
lens, and that by the simple interposit’on of a telephone or 
telegraph wire, whatever may be the distance.” 

Speculation as to the methods adopted can only be wild 
and useless, but great as has been the advance made by Pro- 
fessor Korn, there is no doubt that M. Béelin’s is equally as 
great, if not greater. The two will make us independent to a 
great extent of time and distance, for by their aid we shall 
be able to transmit pictures and scenes by the ordinary telegraph 
wire, though, possibly, at first only by overhead wires, for 
obviously to effect this through underground or submarine 
cables will require a somewhat longer time, in consecuence 
of the high capacity of the latter. 


Bari. he arena at the Croydon Camera Club, on the 
0 last month, the first words of the champion of the personal 
ent m development were that he came to be crushed, and, 
els speaking, wiped out of existence. Indeed, he 
. ly added, he felt like Daniel in the lions’ den. Without 
a ee ¢ on Mr. Bennett’s belief in his own dismal for- 
. which a cheerfully provocative countenance rather belied, 
it must be recorded that he was neither crushed nor eaten. 
a the last. contingency, there was really not enough to go 
Rees ren the many present. The lecturer led off with a direct 
4 ae ee he said, the advocates of control in development 
“4 Tous megine idiots, or the reverse—a delightful inference, 
. ee, as to the alternative mental powers of his 


a ““Time’’ Methods. 

‘ development methods, according to Mr. Bennett, are based 
WO assumptions— 

a) That all subjects will yield uniform negatives with uniform 


velopment. 


(Abstract of Lecture by Mr. H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S., 


IS TIME DEVELOPMENT DESIRABLE ? 


and discussion at the Croydon Camera Club). 


(b) That no alteration in the composition of the developer will 
produce any other result than’ that given by the unmodified 
developer. 

Those responsible for the introduction of time development were 
certainly not expert practical photographers, and consequently not 
conversant with the actual practice and methods of those who had 
to photograph under varying conditions, or acquainted with the very 
varied subjects and conditions of working that occur in the every- 
day practice of many photographers, out of which the best possible 
results must be obtained. The criticisms of methods he advocated 
were frequently little less than abuse; but such methods rested, or 
were based on results, and if these results differed from prevalent 
theories, so much the worse for the latter. It was not fair to con- 
demn, without any knowledge of the many little points of practice 


not arising in experimental work. 
The Question of Contrast. 


Turning to the question of contrasts, these, in some subjects, the 
lecturer went on to say, were very great. In many cases the differ- 
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of the high lights and shadowed details were 
to one. Messrs. Hurter and Driffield assumed fron. 
an inconclusive experiment that a photographer never had to deal 
with greater contrasts than 30 to 1. They restricted their experi- 
ments accordingly. Moreover, their first paper was contradicted 
in some important respects by their second. Since a photographer 
cannot giv reater contrast in his prints than that represented 
by the white of the paper and the deepest black, or other colour of 
the printing compress the scale 
very considera 
and extend, or lengthen, the scale, when called upon to photograph 
subjects of very short range. In addition, as the contrasts in a 
subject varied very considerably, according to the brilliancy of the 
ight in which it was taken, the worker is again confronted with 
the problem of varying his results, as opposed to a simple mechanical 
rendering. I majority of cases, the photographer has to repre- 
sent his subjects by the maximum contrast that his printing process 
tive of the actual contrasts in the subject itself. 
fence the ne ity of modifying development. Actual contrasts in 
ordinary work might be so great that with normal precedure the 
nigh lights might reverse and yet the shadows be !acking in detail, 
and how often did one fail to secure any clouds present and the 
andscape in one plate. Judging from the examples published in 
Mr. Watkins’ manual, all the subjects there put forward showed 
very little contrast, and here the lecturer pointed out that Mr. 
Watkins’ method of obtaining a factor from the first appearance of 
the high li might, under certain conditions, lead the worker 
into grave e 


ence of lumin 
several hundr: 


ocess in use, he must necessarily 


bly when dealing with subjects of excessive contrast, 


will give, irre 


Modifications in Development. 


Modifications in development to suit different subjects may be 
either of two forms, or a combination of both. 

(a) Variation in time, or degree of development, the solution itself 
remaining uu iged. 

(b) Variation in the composition of the solution. 

Considerable modification in results, the lecturer said, may be 
secured by either method, though greater control was afforded by 
the latter r than by the former. The possible modifications in 
the composition of the developer were: (a) Increase of bromide, 
giving weak shadow detail, and greater contrast throughout the 
print; and (}) increase of the alkali, giving stronger shadow detail 
and less co : (c) dilution of the developer, with or without in- 
crease of alkali, resulting in relatively stronger shadow detail, or the 
maximum strength of shadow detail, with a very soft scale. of 
gradation. In this connection, the lecturer added in parenthesis, 
Messrs. Hurter and Driffield had laid a curse on alkaline developers, 
which they had subsequently removed in part. Personally he was 
astrong advocate of that alkaline developer known as pyro-ammenia ; 
ro other was so flexible in his hands. This closed the case for the 
“modern Daniel,” the foregoing comprising the salient points 
brought forward, avowedly to found a discussion upon. The paper 
was illustrated by various curves of readings arising from modifica- 
tions of the developer, but as Dr. Mees pointed out, the points in 
the curves were vot given, and no checking was possible. 


Discussion. 


Mr. E. A. 
deal with « 


t, who opened the discussion, said he would only 
or two points which Mr. Bennett had raised, other- 
wise he might find himself in the novel position of openly agreeing 
with the chief lion of the den, Dr. Mees. The main point to con- 
sider—irrespective of the abstract merits and demerits of the two 
systems of deyelopment—was, which system was best adopted for 
the beginner, the occasional worker, and the expert. A negative 
had to be developed for the printing process in view. Personally, 
when dealing with a large batch of negatives, after the first two or 
three had been developed, he believed he could gauge matters more 
exactly than any time, or factorial, system could achieve. It would 
be different if he had to develop a few isolated negatives at inter- 
vals. Mr. Watkins’ system was approximately correct, regardless 
of subject, if a diminished factor were taken from the first appear- 
ance of the half-tones. In every-day subjects it was obviously more 


Eh 


convenient to note the appearance of the high lights, and probably 


sufficiently accurate. With time development, over-exposure—in the 
absence of partial reversal—produced a dense negative, slow to 
print; a much thinner negative of the same printing value could be 


obtained by the initial addition of bromide. He was rather st 
prised to hear a weak, restrained developer recommended for su 
jects containing violent contrasts. Surely this would mean. sect 
ing most of the halation probably present. In such a case. he shou 
prefer to apply a powerful non-bromided. developer, such. as. met 
or rodinal, as warm as the plate would stand. without. fogging, sti 
development at an early stage, and. intensify if necessary: The 
was nothing new in this; indeed, he doubted whether much ne 
could be said on a subject which brought. to mind the now dista 
battle of the toning baths. 
The Case 
Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, alluding to the lecturer’s observat'on th 
advocates “time” and “factorial” development were not: pre 
tical photographers, pointed out that it was frequently better to rega 
matters from an outside standpoint. Messrs. Hurter and Driffiel 
work lost no value because they were, so to speak, “ outsiders.”’ 1] 
strongly believed time development would do all that was necessat 
Tt fell to his lot to develop a large number of negatives each da 
If only visual inspection was required he developed by inspectio 
and then generally dropped the negatives in the waste-paper bask 
On the other hand, if the negatives were wanted to be kept 
developed by time. He quite agreed with Messrs. Hurter and Dr 
field that alkaline developers were unreliable, and unsuitable f 
purely scientific work, owing to the impossibility of following t 
reaction in alkaline developers, and the great difficulty of reprody 
ing the same developer a second time. With the ferrous-oxalé 
developer the same result could be obtained over and over aga 
with certainty. It was capable of easy analysis, which was not t 
case with alkaline developers. With the latter there were unknoy 
double reactions. The chemical action of the former had be 
thoroughly worked out, and Messrs. Hurter and Driffield were qui 
right in developing it for scientific work. A practical objection 
its use was that it reduced “ speed” by about one-half. It was qui 
true that Messrs. Hurter and Driffield had first placed ‘‘.a curse” 
alkaline developers, and afterwards adopted pyro-soda for “ spee 
determinations, but they never abandoned ferrous-oxalate 1 
scientific purposes. In reference to the apparent discrepand 
alleged by the lecturer in Messrs. Hurter and Driffield’s work, 
fairness it must be remembered that their first paper was based 
work done with very inaccurate instruments. Eight years furtk 
investigations naturally modified earlier conclusions. He (t 
speaker) and Dr. Sheppard, when they started their investigatio 
with accurate apparatus, formed a preconceived opinion that Mess 
Hurter and Driffield were wrong in many of their deductions, b 
were forced by facts to agree with them in almost every particult 
Mr. Bennett had laid stress on the fact that Messrs. Hurter a 
Driffield’s measurements only applied to given limited light | 
ensities. He (Dr. Mees) doubted whether this was so. Anywe 
his confirmatory experiments and conclusions embraced a ratio 
contrasts of 1 to 4,000, which he hoped would be considered sutliciel 
In reference to variations of strength in the developer, increase a 
additions of alkali, ete., Dr. Mees pointed out that the characteris 
shape cf an exposure curve was very difficult to modify. Only 
he top, cr over-exposed, portion could it be so modified, and 
effect this extraordinary additions to the developer were necessal 
With many of the lecturer’s curves and arguments he was in acco 
—they were, indeed, obvious from Messrs. Hurter and Driffiel 
work. They had, for instance, shown the effect of the addition 
xromide, and the increase of alkali in the developer. Mr. Benm 
had stated elsewhere, no doubt with truth, that the “ gum” work 
did not control the process, but the process controlled the “ gun 
worker. Similarly, he believed that when Mr. Bennett thought 
ng pyro-ammonia, this rapidly altering developer w 
controlling a very fine architectural photographer. If Mr. Benm 
would give him, or anyone else, definite instructions for a defim 
use of pyro-ammonia, it would be most useful. It would also be 
large undertaking. The real crux of “time vy. tentative” devel 
ment was, whether the practical worker could not get better avera 
results by developing for a definite time with a standard develops 
at a definite temperature (variations of temperature being allow 
for), or by Mr. Watkins’ system of factorial development, rather th 
by the old-fashioned method of tinkering with the developer a 
judging density by visual examination. In all ordinary work 
used a Watkins exposure meter, and adopted the first course m 


Against.:” 


was contr 
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ned, with perfectly satisfactory results. The range of contrast 
van ordinary landscape subject did not, as a rule, exceed 1 to 30 
nd an ortho plate and screen should easily secure a correct repre- 
mtation of clouds and landscape on the plate. In some interiors 
here were, Of course, an enormous range of contrasts, and special 
ethods applicable to these did not necessarily apply to the general 
m of photographic work. As to dilution of the developer, dilu- 
im gave no advantage, provided that the normal developer con- 
ined no bromide. Dilution of a non-bromided developer had no 
fect on the inertia point. If bromide is present, dilution did make 
difference. 


Varied Views. 


Mr. J. M. Sellors thought that scientists were apt to look upon 
negative as the result not purely as a means to an end, like an 
idinary mortal regarded it. He had given time development a fair 
fal, and did not consider it a satisfactory system. Whether he was 
mbued with imagination or not, yet he believed he could control 
sults with the personal factor. Take the case of a subject with 
treme contrasts, and there were many; here dilution of the 
eveloper, in his opinion, helped considerably towards a harmonious 

He differed from Dr. Mees that with an ortho plate and 
filter, any clouds present could be invariably recorded on 


fr, F. Ww. Heeks said he had been converted to time development ; 
‘gave him what he wanted. The question of large contrasts had 


he dark sails of some fishing boats, against a luminous sky, might 
h a fairly. full 
Xposure, he had found no difficulty in obtaining good, soft-printing 
_The Vice-chairman, Mr. F. J. Terry, said he had not 
time development for choice, but of necessity. He 
ly used a panchromatic plate with adjusted filter, and quite 
Ii present, he 
referring to an 


ed his system afforded the same relative contrasts, yet he 
ad also been careful to add this was not necessarily wanted, and 
tight be varied according to requiren-ents. 


The Reply. 


Mr. Bennett, in reply, stated Mr. Watkins had said many things, 
bt invariably strictly in accordance with each other. He ‘cordially 
greed with Mr. Sellors that the negative must be made to fit the 
tinting process, and therefore to be considered only as a means to 
in end. From a “trade” point of view it was imperative not to 
ise a single exposure if it could be helped, and, haying this in view, 


no time system could be trusted. He did not base the conclusions 
he had arrived at on conjecture; he had tried time systems, and they 
had failed him. If he could have oot the same results by a simpler 
procedure than he had been compelled to adopt he would have wel- 
comed it gladly. With accurate exposures upon fairly uniform sub- 
jects, no doubt the time system was. satisfactory—iike conditions, 
like results. Apart from these conditions, other means must be 
adopted to secure uniformity. He did not propose imitating Dr. 
Mees’ method of dealing with negatives visually judged by relegating 
them to the waste-paper basket. In dealing with a flat subject 
a strong negative must be obtained, or vice versd. He pitied a poor, 
unfortunate operator who gravely told his employer that a flat and 
unprintable negative was a correct and scientific Hurter and Drit- 
field translation in monochrome of the original scene. The operator 
might find things “flat” subsequently in another sense. Of course, 
he believed strongly in correct exposure, not in modifying methods 
to counteract avoidable errors in a contrary direction. He also 
agreed with Mr. Sellors’ remark that it was not always possible to 
secure clouds and landscape on an ortho plate with filter in use. 
He used to employ orthochromatic plates exclusively, but had 
returned to “ordinary” brands, owing to certain advantages they 
possessed. Dr. Mees had said that some of his results and con- 
clusions were obvious from Messrs. Hurter and Dvriftield’s work. If 
this was so, why, then, did “time” advocates object so strongly 
to the principles he enunciated? Most of them were in direct oppo- 
sition. (Dr. Mees here pointed out that their earlier papers were 
yery little known. The lecturer dissented.) No doubt time develop- 
ment for beginners was very useful, but the advanced worker shouid 
discard such fetters. As to ferrous-oxalate, this might be a useful 
developer from a scientific point of view, but did not appeal to the 
ordinary photographer. It was true that with pyro-ammonia one 
never knew its exact constitution at any given moment, but what 
of that? It certainly did not oxidise so rapidly as pyro-soda. In 
some cases he had known development to proceed regularly with 
the former, without any further additions of the accelerator. In his 
(Mr. Bennett’s) opinion, when Mr. Watkins recommended variable 
factors, he, in effect, admitted all he was advocating. Dr. Mees 
had himself admitted that exceptional measures might be taken for 
exceptional cases. So much being granted, he felt justified in assum- 
ing that the same principles, mutatis mutandis, applied throughout. 
He did not agree with Dr. Mees’ dictum that a scientific investiga- 
tor could have a broad grasp of any subject, unless he equally had 
a grasp of all details necessary for its application in practice. He 
extremely regretted that the lateness of the hour, and the desira- 
bility of his catching the last train home, compelled him to leave 
some of the points raised unanswered. At the instance of Dr. Mees 
a cordial vote of thanks to the lecturer was adopted. 


% . on which the following paper depends was undertaken at | 
ie National Physical Laboratory, to provide a test for photographic 
mutters. The resulting apparatus has been used to measure the | 
bss eo given by several different types of shutters, and | 
imes have ranged from one four-hundredth of a second 
two seconds. 
ere seems to be no reason why much shorter times than one-four- 
. oe should not be measured by the same means ; 
. 4 ie ers under observation in no case gave a more rapid 
sure with the lens of the apparatus. When the time is longer 
ee erconds, or even. one second, one can actually time the 
Th ee stop watch, with quite sufficient accuracy : 
a € optical principles on which the method depend are first briefly 
ae He electric lamp with a long straight filament is set 
a ae ical position. By means of a lens, an image of the 
“tS ormed. A shutter is put over the aperture of the lens, 
if this shutter is set and released, the image of the filament 


A NEW METHOD OF MEASURING THE TIMES AND 
EFFICIENCIES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SHUTTERS. 


A Paper read before the Optical Society, and to whose official organ, the “ Optician,” we are indebted for the illustrations. 


is formed, and exists for just the time during which the shutter 
is opened. We thus have to determine the time for which the image 
exists. 

For this purpose a disc is mounted on a shaft, so as to be free to 
rotate. It is put in such a position that the image of the filament 
is formed on it. A radial slot is cut in this disc. The light from the 
point of the image which is formed at the slot passes through the slot, 
and is visible from behind the disc. 

Now let the disc be turned through an angle Ii the image is still 
the portion opposite the new position of the slot is now 


existing, 


visible from behind the disc. In fact, as the disc is turned, different 
portions of the image become visible. Now, suppose that by means 
of the shutter the image is only formed for a short period, and let 
the disc be rotated uniformly, assuming for,a moment that it is 
crossed by the image, when the image is formed. Until the image 


As 


soon as 
becomes 


js formed nothing is visible from behind the disc. 
the image is formed the portion opposite to the slot a 
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visible from behind the disc, and the other portions of the image 
are exposed in turn until the shutter closes, and the image ceases 
to exist. 

It will be easily seen that the different portions of the image are 
exposed, if the time for which the image is formed is lengthened or 
shortened. In fact, while the image exists, it is exposed at a definite 
rate by the slot in the rotating disc. That is the same thing as saying 
that a particular length of image is exposed when the image exists for 
a given time. From a measurement of the length of image we can infer 
the length of time for which the image exists. In this way we reduce 
the timing of the shutter to the measuring of the length of a strip 
of light. 

In practice, a disc having a number of slots is used; this being 
necessary to ensure that the image should be exposed, as above 
described, whatever the position of the disc at the moment at which 
the image is formed. 


Fig. 1. 


The essential features‘of the apparatus employed in carrying out 
the optical method just described, are :— 

(1) A lens of large aperture (say two inches) and short focal 
length (say five or six inches). 

(2) A source of light in the form of a long strip. 

(3) An opaque, circular disc, in which some radial slots are 
cut, mounted on a shaft, which can be rotated at any speed 
within certain wide limits. . 

(4) A mechanical device for releasing the shutter under ‘test 
at a definite pha'se of the position of the disc. 

In the apparatus made at the Nat‘onal Physical Laboratory, an 
electric light—a “linolite”—with a long, straight filament is used 
as the source of light. An image of this is formed by the lens, which 
is put in a position so as to give unit, or somewhat greater, magnifica- 
tion. The.circular disc is placed in the image plane, and only those 
portions of the image which cross one or other of the slots in the 
disc can be seen by an eye placed behind the disc. 

There are ten equidistant radial slots in the disc, and the image 
must be long enough to always extend across at least. two of these ; 
that is, it must subtend! at the centre of the disc an angle equal to 
twice the angle between two consecutive slots. When the disc is 
made to rotate different parts of the image become visible; in 
fact, if the disc turn with constant angular speed, a definite amount 
of image becomes visible in a given time. The slots all extend 
between circles of 24/’ and 44/’ radius, respectively. 

Fig. 1 shows the position of the image relatively to the ten slots 
1—10. When viewed from behind the disc, the amount of image 
shown, while the disc turns until the slots have the positions indicated 


by the dotted lines, is shown in Fig. 2. To see this, it is be 
to put up a piece of ground glass, close behind the disc, on whi 
the image may be formed. If we can observe the angle subtend 
at the centre of the disc by the amount of image exposed by ai 
slot, and if we know the mean speed of the disc, we can infer t 
length of time taken by the disc in turning through this angle. 
Now, suppose we rotate the disc at a known speed, and for a sho 
time allow the light from the source to pass through the lens, 1 
can find this time by measuring the angular length of image. L 
0@ be this angle, » the number of revolutions of the disc in on 
second, f the time in seconds for which the image is formed, we ha 


the relation— 
0 ) 
— = nt or t = -— 
360 3: On 


il ie pe a 


Fig. 2. 


Now put up the shutter to be tested close in front of the ler 

So long as the shutter uncovers any part of the lens, the comple 
image is formed; the lens having, if necessary, a stop placed 
front of it to ensure this being the case. Thus, the time for whi 
the image exists is the complete time of exposure given by t 
shutter over the lens aperture. This time is the “t” of the formu 
written above, and so can be determined by measurements 
© andn. 
To measure the angle @ , the positions of the two ends of tI 
portion of image exposed by one slot of the disc must be observe 
and we must avoid certain of the portions of the image. Thus, | 
Fig. 2 we may measure the portions exposed by slots 1 or 2; bi 
that exposed by slot 10 is, obviously, not complete, as for the: fir 
part of the motion of slot 10 no exposure occurs. So it is a sa 
rule to always measure an inner portion of the image. 
The image only exists for a short time—the time ‘—and it is, 
course, impossible during this time to make observations of bo 
ends. The time for which any part of the image is visible is simp 
the time for which persistence of impression on the retina continue 
This is probably about one twenty-fifth of a second. All that cz 
be ascertained in this time is whether an end of a portion of ima 
lies on the cross-wire or not. So it is clear that more than o1 
observation is required. 

If, by hand, we set and release the shutter more than once, tl 
appearance of the image is in each case different. Fig. 3 shov 
three such different appearances. The positions we wish to measu 
vary on each setting and release of the shutter, though the who 
angle subtended at the centre of the disc by each inner portic 
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— 
. ‘ 
js every time the same, provided the shutter has a constant per- 


lormance. 

The several appearances shown in Fig. 3 differ from each other, 
ecause the shutter in each case was released at random, as far as 
he angular position or phase of the disc was concerned. Ii the 


| 


not doing this by leaving a slight gap between the successive portions 


| of image; when one is sure that the speed is not quite high enough. 


utter is always released when the disc reaches a definite position, or | 


isin a definite phase, the appearance of the image on the ground 
Jass will, in each case, be the same. It is arranged for mechanically, 

a manner to be described, that this shall always be the case. 
y this means the observer can have as many repetitions of the 
jortion of image he wishes to measure as are necessary. All is now 


ite straightforward. 
a 


Fig. 4. 


¢ 


A piece of ground glass with a cross-wire, or ine marked on it, is 
joved up and down in front of the image. It is adjusted after a 
lew releases of the shutter to one end, P, of the image, P. (Fig. 5a), 
be observed, and a reading on a suitably graduated scale is taken. 
e same is then done for the end Q, and the difference of the 
Teadings for P and Q gives the angular! length of P Q; that is 4. 
The speed of the shaft remains to be measured, and then ¢ is known. 
The actual details for the measuring of @ are shown in Fig. 7, and 
described later. The whole process may be gone hrough very rapidly 
iter a little prattice. 
When the exposure given by the shutter is anything shorter than 
one-twenty-fifth of a second, all the portion of the image exposed 
by one slot on account of its persistence on the retina appears 
Nisible at the same time. This fact may be made use of to avoid 
easuting @, and affords an alternative method of finding the shorter 


mage is just complete—i.c., the portion exposed by one slot of 
the disc just joins up to the portion| exposed by the adjacent: slot. 
In this way the angle @ is known to be the angle between two 
consecutive slots in the disc. All that remains to be determined 
s the speed at which the disc is turning. However, there is some 
ficulty in adjusting the speed to just the right amount; and, of 
Course, a number of releases of the shutter are wanted, with an 
Merease of speed of the disc between each. Further, one has to be 
ery careful not to increase the speed too much. 


hat the appearance is substantially the same if we speed up the 
isc further than the desired amount. One can make certain of 


Fig. 4b shows the correct appearance of the image; but it is clear | 


times of a shutter. The speed of the disc is increased until the | 


Or, it is possible, by continually moving the source of light, to make 
the image appear, as in Fig. 4a, instead of Fig. 40. One can then 
be sure that the correct speed of rotation has been found. The 
shape of the curves in Fig. 4a depends on the kind of motion given 
to the source. If this is moved with simple harmonic motion, these 
curves are portions of sine curves plotted against a tangent scale 
of abscissas. 

At best it is rather difficult to see certainly when the image becomes 
complete, or nearly so, since the break may come at any position, 
and the continued straining to see if the breaks are just present or 
have just disappeared is very tiring to the eyes. For a few observa- 
ions the method is sometimes useful, for times shorter than one- 
swenty-fifth of a second. 

The appliance, with mechanical release of shutter, has been found 
much superior in this and other respects. It has been used success- 
ully for finding various times of exposure ranging from two seconds 
o one-four-hundredth of a second; the times being those given by 
one or other of several different types of shutters, including a focal 
plane shutter. It will be seen that the method does not depend 
on the period of persistence on, the retina, and so is applicable to 
imes shorter than one-twenty-fifth of a second. 

As far as I haye been able to ascertain, all shutters may be released 
y a-small motion of some accessible part. In many cases there 
is a trigger, while in others a ratchet has to be released. In the 
mechanical device, above alluded to, for releasing the shutter at 
a definite phase of the revolving disc, a cam K (see Fig. 5) is 
mounted on the same shaft which carries the disc, but at the end 
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Fig. 6.° 


of the shaft remote from the disc. A system of bars, A B CDEB, 
is freely jointed at the corners B, C, D, E. Near B a bar F G 
is rigidly fixed to the bar A B C in a direction perpendicular to A B, 
and this bar F G works against the cam K. The bar B E is fixed 
to the bed plate of the whole apparatus. One end of a strong 
spring is attached to the bar A.B at A, and this keeps F G in 


contact with the cam K. J. Dr Graar Honrer. 


» (Zombe ‘ continued.) 


through a brown phase. 


‘before the Society of Arts on “Patent Law Reform” by Mr. J. W. 
Gordon, of the Middle Temple, was of special interest, and attracted 
a numerous audience. 

The first International Exhibition of 1851 had a marked effect in 
promoting tke reform of the Patent Law. Advantage was then taken 
of the presence of numbers of Colonists to elaborate a system of 
Patent Law applicable, not to the United Kingdom only, but to the 
British Empire as a whole. To put the machinery in thorough 
working order Parliament passed the Patent Act of 1852, which 
furnished the high-water mark of English legislation on the subject. 
It was by no means final, and an opportunity for a grand develop- 
ment upon its lines occurred in 1883, when the next measure of 
reform was taken in hand; but that opportunity was missed, and the 
form of statute adopted by most of our self-governing Colonies and 
larger dependencies then put an end, for a time, at least, to all 
developments in the direction of drawing the Colonies to the Mother- 
country. The place of the destroyed system was now being taken, 
but very inadequately filled, in the International Convention. 

The Act of 1902 had crowned and completed the work of 1883. 
There were two perfectly distinct reasons for which applicants 
sought patent grants. One applicant desired to practise his invention 
and create by it a profitable trade; another desired not to practise 
trade, but to control it. The second asked for an injunction to 
restrain the manufacture of which he complained. The effect of this 
was to be found in the well-known case of the Blackley Red Dye, 
‘in which the patentee of a brown dye stuff, which proved of no 
commercial value, successfully restrained the manufacture of a 
prosperous red dye, because it was conceivable that incidentally and 
momentarily in the manufacturing operation the red dye stuff passed 
The commercial result was disastrous, for 
a large dependent dyeing industry passed bodily from Lancashire 


“to Holland. 


“Tribune” 


All the schemes which predaceous patentees had elaborated for 


obtaining control of trade turned upon the injunction, and the growth 


in recent years of granting injunctions without regard to incidental 
consequences had dethroned reason in our courts of law. The mis- 
chief had now gone so far that a remedy must be sought at the 
hands of the Legislature. 

In the course of a conversation with a representative of “The 
on the subject of his paper, Mr. J. W. Gordon said that 


‘any arrangement with the Colonies in the matter of patent-law 


‘the Empire might touch an Seabvestyy that was perfectly wel 
“in another. 


“imposed. 
‘the aniline dyes were mad, and were able to send us back t 


‘blocking patents, they commanded the British markets. 


reform would naturally be reciprocal, but the rights could only be 
inchoate, for a patent that might be perfectly good in one part of 
known 
With a proper reservation of these rights there was no 
reason why the old system worked out in 1852 should not be re- 


The Germans imported from us the coal-tar products from which 
e com- 
through the possession of controlling or 
Injunctions 


pleted articles because, 


-at present governed the operation of the law, but an injunction was 


a thing that ought to be granted with great particularity. The 


-governing considerations of future legislation should be that there 


must be no further mischief from injunctions, and that due con- 

sideration must be given to the effect of the reproduction of any 

statute passed in this country upon the legislation of the Colonies. 
ee 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE PHOTOGRAPHIC UNION. 


Tue first annual meeting of this union was held in the rooms of the 
Manchester A.P.S. on Saturday, 8th inst., with the president (Dr. C. 


"Thurstan Holland, F.R.P.S.) in the chair. 


lectures or 


The hon secretary reported the rapid expansion of the union into 
41 societies, with 74 delegates and a membership’ of thirty-three 
hundred associates, from which a staff of 89 lecturers, with 172 
demonstrators, had been enrolled. The financial state- 
ment showed a balance to the credit of the union. 


The officers elected for 1907 are: President—Dr. C. T. Holland, 


F.R.P.S. -Vice-presidents—Rev. H. W. Dick; T. Lee Syms, 
F.R.P.S.; C. F. Inston, FR.P.S.; S. L. Coulthurst; and Dr. A. 
‘Hamilton. Hon. secretary (print portfolio section)—Dr. A. T. 


‘good management which directs them, 
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PATENT-LAW ABUSES. Lakin. Hon. secretary (lantern slide section)—T. Hudson. Hon, 
Ix view of prospective legislation on the subject, the paper read auditors—J. Hawkins and J. Smith. Hon. business secretary and 


treasurer—W. Tansley, 22, Chapel Place, Liverpool. 
The jury of selection for union prints and lantern slides are Dr. 


C. T. Holland, F.R.P.S.; Rev. H. W. Dick ; 8. L. Coulthurst 
C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S.; J. J. Rothwell: T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.8.3 
and F. Whitaker. 

The following were selected for judging societies’ competitions 
and exhibitions — viz.:F. Anyon; A. A. Bellingham; Tulloch 


Cheyne; A. W. Cooper; S. L. Coulthurst; Dr. T. G. Crump, B.A.; 
Rev. H. W: Dick; Dr. J. W. Ellis, ES): T. Glazebrook ; Dr. 
C. T. Holland, F.R.S.; ©. F. Inston, F.R.P.S.; Dr. A. T, Lakin§ 
J. Shaw; T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S.; and J. W. Wade. 


Exhibitions. 


SS es 
SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. 
Tuts week the Southampton Camera Club is holdi ng its sixth annual 
exhibition, and the collection of pictures gathered together in the 
Philharmonic Hall is sufficient evidence, if such were needed, of the 
steady progress of. photographic art from year to year. This is 
apparent both in the open classes and in those confined to members 
of the club, and the judges expressed great satisfaction with the 
exhibition as a whole, the members’ pictures showing a considerable 
improvement. 

Southampton jis this year the last of the three 
exhibitions held in conjunction with one another, the others being 
Southsea and Hove. Year by year these exhibitions obtain greater 
favour with the exhibiting worker Ts, OWing, in great measure, to the 
and the general desire on the 
part of the local committees to keep ahead of the times. Indeed, it 
is not too much to say that exhibitors now look forward to these 
three exhibitions as a prominent feature in their calendar, and no 
provincial exhibition receives better support from them than is 
accorded to the Southern three. 

Not only is the pictorial quality of the exhibits higher than in 
past years, but there are about 100 more frames on show than was 
the case a ve ago. The number of pictures in the competitive 
section reaches 650, but the increase has not caused crowding of the 
frames, and every picture appears to have been hung to advantaem | 

Turning to the pictures, the first screen holds the work of the 
local members, and here the powers of the jud must have been 
severely taxed to decide which pictures should receive the awards at. 
their disposal. Taking the names of the exhibitors in alphabetical | 
order, we find that A. D. Bacchaus slows three interesting technical 
studies, the best being “Jersey Green Lizard.” T. L. Baker has a 
dainty yacht study in “Summer Calm,” the reflections of the sail in 
the limpid water being very pleasing. Mrs. Baker shows two excel- 
ent flower studies, “Roses” being the better rendering. R. C. Batt 
has three frames, of which “Z’mutt” is generally preferred. Dr. 
A. E. Bodington shows “A Rainy , Day — Florence” and 
“Hesitation,” the latter a charming study of cats. O. P. Butler’s 
one picture, “A Thames Backwater,” has been considered good 
enough for an award, and the general opinion concurs with that of 
he judges, the atmosphere nicely relieving tne somewhat formal 
composition. General Byam, C.B., gives a good interpretation of 
motion in his “ Yacht Racing on the Solent,” though the light mount 
is not in perfect harmony with the print. GC. M. Woopens natural 
history subjects are almost pictorial, whilst losing nothing im 
shnical excellence. His best frame is entitled ‘ “Bird Studies,” a 
series of eight prints representing different birds amidst natural sur- 
roundings. ‘‘ The Cuckoo,” by the same worker, calls for more than 
ordinary attention, the attitude of the bird being extremely life- 
ike. Cecil Daw is represented by six pictures of which “The 
Artist” is easily the most noteworthy. Ii the high light is some- 
what strong, it is the only fault that can be found with this pic- 
ture. The worker has caught a most natural expression! and the 
ines of the composition are well arranged. “ Homeward” is some- 
what spoilt by the heavy sky, and the rendering of the tones is not 
altogether convincing, and “ A Bit of Old Whitby” is somewhat too 
crowded and low in tone. H. Daw’s “Alongside the Quay” is his: 
best work, 


great Southern 


the composition and atmospheric efiect being distinctly 
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Essex is a prominent prize-winner this year, and has 
rvedly with “A Wooodland Prelude.” This title is well 
the morning sun casting soft beams of hght through the 


orey mist which hangs upon the wood. Other noticeable pictures 


ex are ‘“* Karly Morning in a St. Malo Street,” a study ot 


“Cherries,” and a well thought-out portrait entitled “Do you take 
x?” the only defect in the last-named picture being the some- 


red lights. It is, however, in the lantern slides that Mr. 


Fssex has achieved his greatest success, having received no fewer than 
four awards, although the rules will not permit him to take more than 
wo—the Club Salver and “ The Photographic News” Medal. 
“Jighting Up” js a good portrait by Geo. Fuidge. The model is 
portrayed lighting his pipe, but a little doubt exists as to the 
source of light, which for a picture of this class does not seem suffi- 
jently concentrated. A. Gibbings has a good rendering of sunlight 
and shadow in “In Cloistered Shade,” and also shows a Continental 
street scene entitled “In Old Savoy.” A. E. Henley is one of the 


+ workers, and this year he has again shown improvement 


mpon his past work. His renderings of fruit and flower subjects are 
becoming quite well known. “Bon Chrétien Pears” is a splendi 
piece of technical work, though the judges have preferred ‘“ Yellow 
ums,” which has received an hon. mention. 

In the open classes, Mr. Henley exhibits “ White Hearts,” which 
possesses greater pictorial excellence than those works already men- 
joned, but the rendering of the cherries is not quite what we look 
for from this worker. “A November Sunset” has been awarded 
me of the coveted salvers, and in this picture Mr. Henley has. pro- 
duced a delicate and pleasing rendering of sunlight reflected in the 


d 


E. J. Jarvis has received a medal for “Silent Witnesses 


of Former Splendour.” Mr. Jarvis is a new exhibitor, but the award 
he has received this year should encourage him to attempt more 


ambitious work in the future. A. J. Kay is represented by two sets 


if lantern s 
ut which 

a to ado 
ay has b 


*Sunlight,” 


embers’ 

adow of 
mes are p 
he picture 


lides, which show artistic ability in a pronounced degree, 
ose somewhat by their coldness of tone, and he would do 
pt the more modern “ browns” in landscape slides. C.D. 
een awarded the “Amateur Photographer” Medal for 
which has thus been nominated the best picture in the 
classes. It represents an old house ‘upon which the 
a quaint tree has been thrown by the evening sun; the 
easing, the composition leaves nothing to be desired, and 
is a general favourite with the public as with the judges. 


ther pictures by the same exhibitor are “The Rev. Dr. Kay,” a 
werful portrait, and “Mr. 8. G. Kimber,” an excellent represen- 


tion of t 
other” is 
ttention. 

venteen p 
ere to con 
ality in 


he popular Southampton secretary. “A Portrait of My 
unconventional, and if for tLat alone attracts considerable 
Another member, W. R. Kay, exhibits no fewer than 
ictures ; indeed we think it would be better if this worker 
fine himself to fewer frames and endeavour to have more 
his results. He takes an award for “Lux in Tenebris,” 


good rendering of sunlight in a cathedral crypt, and an honourable 
ention for “ Drifting.” We also notice a series of portraits by Mr. 
ay of prominent members of the Southampton Camera Club, of 


“a 
which that 


= 


Grew 
niticism. 


aS 


= 


I succes 


: Two o: 


ough we think that a more suitable mount might have been chosen. 
a E. Kenny has only one picture, “ Cloisters—Muckross Abbey, 
hich shows good quality, the rendering of sunlight on the old 
ars being exceedingly pleasing. §S. G. Kimber’s name is well- 
Own as an exhibitor, and once more he scores heavily with his 
hitectural pictures. “A Rainy Day, York,” shows, however, 
architecture is not the only subject with which Mr, Kimber can 


of the President, Mr. Burrough Hill, is perhaps the best. 


In the open classes Mr. Kay has four frames, ifcluding “The Tree 


by Itself,” a picture which last year roused much. 
Miss Bowden-Smith’s best picture is “The Afterglow,” 


” 


sfully. The picture takes a well-deserved award, and, 


deed, it is difficult to imagine how the judges could have overlooked 


i Mr. Kimber’s cathedral pictures have received hon. 


— the best being “In the North Transept—York Catliedral,” 
ough “In Peterborough Cathedral” runs it very close. Mr. 
mber's further versatility is evidenced by the fact that 
Tnnocence,” a charming nude study, has also received a mention. 


Ihe renderi 


ng of the flesh is particularly good, although the shadows 


Te somewhat heavy. The same exhibitor also receives a mention 


or a slide, 


lan, has a 


entitled “A Norman Crypt.” “Pines,” by H. H. Long- 
weird effect. (4eorge Mason shows a technical architec- 


tural picture in “The Cloisters—Fountains Abbey.” “Roses” is a 
decorative arrangement by H. W. Miles, who also exhibits a taste- 
fully mounted woodland scene entitled “ Guardians of the Glade.” 
Dr. H. Milner-White exhibits, not for competition, a series of 
interesting Egyptian studies. Some of these represent architectural 
remains, the sculpture being clearly defined, and the others repre- 
senting native customs. R. E. Parson shows three pictures of vary- 
ing interest, “Speed,” perhaps, being the best. “A Tidal Har- 
hour” is well rendered, but rather crowded. E. E. Rye exhibits 
some creditable landscapes, of which we prefer “ Early Morn on the 
Common.” R. Robinson has a capital architectural study in “A 
Sunlit Doorway,” and his “ Portsmouth Harbour ” has a fine sug- 
gestion of sunset about it, but the shadows are too heavy. F. G. 
Ryder kas been a prominent member of the Southampton Camera 
Club for some time, but this is the first time that he has come to 
he fore as an exhibitor. “An October Sunrise” is a fine rendering 
of sunlight and mist, and would have won in a stronger class than 
hat in which it was exhibited. A similar picture entitled “ The 
Hill througk the Wood,” is not far behind its companion. T. E. 
Smith’s best picture, “ Where Storms Blow Fiercest,” is an uncommon 
specimen of English landscape, its most attractive feature being the 
uminous sky. Amongst T. M. Weaver's exhibits “Saxon Font, 
Wells Cathedral,” is the most attractive, and must have fallen but 
little short of the judges’ standard; indeed, it is probable that only 
he small number of awards at their disposal prevented his securimg 
success. ‘“Gooseberries” is a splendid piece of work, of not too 
severely technical a nature; and an original study, “The Cloister 
Door, Wells Cathedral,” by the same worker, has distinctive merit. 
Mrs. Weaver secures a mention for her “Flower Study,” whick work 
is far in advance of her “A Summer Evening.” Smith Whiting is a 
new exhibitor, but his work proyes him no novice in natural history 
subjects, ““ Avocet on Nest” secures for him one of the club’s 
salvers, and others of his pictues scarcely fall below this in merit. 
The rendering of plumage in “ Starling” is exceptionally good, and 
“Hawfinch” and “Robin” are quite pictorial, whilst losing nothing 
in technical excellence. 

Turning to the open classes, it is readily observed that few pro- 
minent exhibitors are unrepresented. Mrs. Arbuthnot has three 
pictures, of which “ Assissi,” perhaps, yeaches the highest standard 
of excellence. James C. Batkin exhibits “A Rift in the Fog,” a 
picture which meets with nothing but praise on all hands. His 
other two frames will also repay studied inspection. Robert 
Burney has acquired a great reputation for fruit and flower studies, 
and this year Lis work is in no way behind what we have been 
accustomed to see. B. H. Bedell has two good things, “ In Harbour ze 
being perhaps the better. G. L. A. Blair’s “Whilst London 
Sleeps” is well-known, but attracts attention by its bold 
conception and good execution. Dr. E. G. Boon exhibits four 
altogether charming pictures, the most attractive being “ The 
Injured Butterfly.” 

(Graystone Bird is a regular exhibitor at Southampton, and this 
year receives a special mention for his set of slides “Clouds on 
Snowdon.” He also shows several frames, of which “Snowdon 
Veiled in Grey Mist” is the general favourite, G. A. Booth’s set 
of slides, “Insects,” has been considered favourably, and a salver 
in the technical section, and E. R. Bull obtains a mention in the 
same class for a set of “Architectural Details.” Rev. H. R. 
Campion exhibits four frames of his highly pictorial architectural 
work, “Tombs of his Ancestors” being the best. This print is 
somewhat strong, but a nice sentiment has been weaved into the 
picture. J. W. Charlesworth shows two excellent sets of lantern 
slides. BR. J. Church has five frames, “Evening in the Solent ” 
being a delightful sunset picture, and James Clark is responsible 
for “A Study After Asti,” a nude figure study in which the flesh 
tones are delightfully rendered. Wm. A. Clark is prominent this 
year with four frames and a set of lantern slides, all of which are 
of high pictorial merit. “ Early Morning Sun, Gloucestershire,” strikes 
a high note of excellence, although the modern gas-lamp in the old 
archway is somewhat unfortunate. W. T. Clege’s “ Beam of Light” 
is a fine cathedral interior, though the source of the beam might 
be a little more evident. HH. Colebrook is a new exhibitor at 
Southampton, but glancing af his work we hope that he has come 
to stay. “Old Shoreham” earns him an hon. mention and is un- 
questionably his best production, but the “ Water Meadows” is well 
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composed and falls but little short. of the picture noticed by the 
judges. H. J. Comley, whose name is well known among colour 
workers, exhibits two portraits and an excellent still-life study m 
three-colour work. Dan Dunlop is awarded a salver for “ Pensive,” 
a dainty figure study, and Mrs. R. Dunlop’s “ Child of the Ghetto.” 
Herr Rudolf Diihrkoop thoroughly deserves the salver he has been 
awarded for “The Violinist—Eberhardt,” although any of his eight 
prints might have received the judges’ notice. 

In the Tecknical Section, Mr. Frewin takes an award for three 
large frames forming a series of “Stone Curlews,” which is a very 
interesting set, showing these birds in every stage of development. 
Dr. Grindrod’s portraits are exceedingly good, and C. J. Hankinson 
shows several pictorial studies. Aubrey Harris has been given a 
salver for “The Edge of the Wood,” a strong, well-composed land- 
scape, and W. A. J. Hensler, E. 0. Hoppé, and E. T. Holding, all 
exhibit motable work in entirely different styles. 

Dr. Hutchinson’s colour slides are extremely well produced, and 
well deserve the mention the Judges have accorded them; the 
colouring of his “ Butterflies” being remarkably true to life. Miss 
Brenda Johnson’s work has been well received this year, and it 
only remains for us to notice favourably “Springtime,” the 
landscape and nude figure forming a picture that is charm- 
ing on account of its restraint and delightfully “open-air” 
feeling. 

Colonel Johnstone, C.B., exhibits several pictures, of whick we 
perfer “Buoys and Gulls.” Fred Judge’s “October” and “ After 
the Storm,” attract general notice, and the same worker receives 
a mention for his slide, “Departing Day.” Colin Keay shows a 
picture of highly historical interest entitled “The last Salute,” in 
which a cruiser is paying her last sad tribute as the body of the 
Great Queen is being borne to Portsmouth from her island home at 
Osborne. 

Ellis Kelsey’s slides are fine breezy renderings, and the “Rescue” 
thoroughly deserves the salver which it has been awarded. Harry 
Lindoe’s “Old Durham” is the better of his two pictures, and we 
cannot help noticing, in passing, the fine straightforward portraiture 
of Fraulein Mandl and W. H..Mendelssohn. 

Arthur Marshall is a great: favourite at Southampton, and year 
by year almost the first thing one hears on opening day, is “What 
is Mr. Marshall showing this year?” The “Venetian Pearl” is 
quite one of the best pictures in the “show,” and, generally speak- 
ing, we prefer it to “ Precious Stones,” which*takes a salver. Both, 
however, are magnificent pictures. “‘The Appian Way,” again, is 
a favourite with some, and, indeed, it is not too much to say that 
everyone of his eleven pictures has a strong following of admirers, 
who warmly contend that their favourite is the best. Mr. Marshall 
takes the special award as the strongest exhibitor at the three 
shows, Hove, Southsea, and Southampton, and in the decision the 
general public are at one with the Judges. 

Other prominent exhibitors are the Misses Aitchison, A. J. 
Fuller, J. Dudley Johnston, Adolph Langfier, S. B. Lupton, Ward 
Muir, O. G. Pike, S. A. Pitcher, Dr. Rodman;H. Y. Simmons, L. J. 
Steele, and A. G. Thistleton, whilst T. Lee*Syms exhibits two of 
his beautiful figure studies, gems indeed, wherein sunlight and light 
drapery, two exceedingly difficult elements to successfully combine 
in one picture, are controlled by a master hand. -. 

J. M- Whitehead is quite in the front rank, and this year his 
work again shows a decided advance upon what has gone before. 
The mention he receives for “From the Cloudland,” is only what 
he deserves, for that picture is a masterpiece of impressionistic 
and romantic landscape work. 

The judges were Messrs. Reginald Craigie and H. Snowdon Ward, 
F.R.P.S., in the pictorial section, the technical work being judged 
by Mr. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S., and we can only add that these 
gentlemen appear to have given general satisfaction, which in an 
exhibition of this standard must have been a difficult task. A 
loan collection, including, among other features, a splendid series of 
77 portraits and figure studies, by Herr Rudolf Diihrkoop, kindly 
lent by the Editor of the British JouRNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY, com- 
pletes a highly pictorial and interesting exhibition. 

There are several 
Mounting” have been arranged for by Mr. Martin, who also shows 
a good stock of “British Journal Almanacs,’ and other photo- 
graphic literature. 


trade stalls, and demonstrations of “Dry - 


THE NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tun following are the awards at the first annual exhibition, give 
by the judges, Messrs. Reginald Craigie, Furley Lewis, and A. E 
Blake, M.A. :— 

Opmn CLASSES 

Glass A.—Bronze plaque: No. 1, H. Youel Sitimmons; bronz 
plaque: No. 2, J. E. Latham; hon. mention, No. 18, Walter Selfe 
hon. mention: No. 43, Ellis Kelsey; hon. mention: No. 56, G. H 
Pearce. Class B.—Bronze plaque: No. 93, E. O. Hoppé; hor 
mention: No. 94, E. 0. Hoppé; hon. mention: No. 68, Miss Hild 
Stevenson. Class C.—Silver plaque: No. 127, C. Willé (best pic 
ture in the Open Classes); hon. mention: No. 114, W. A, Clark 
hon, mention: No. 120, J. W. Johnson. Class D.—Bronze plaque 
No. 142, J. H. Jackson. Class K.—Bronze plaque: W. J. Shelly 
bronze medal: Frank Odams. 

Members’ Ciasses. 

Class E.—Bronze plaque: No. 209, C. H. Conolly ; bronze plaque 
No. 167, Gideon Clarke; hon. mention: No. 210, G. Hale; hor 
mention: No. 169, Gideon Clarke; hon. mention: No. 212a, Charle 
Roberts. Class F.—Bronze plaque: No. 225, E. O. Hoppé; bronz 
plaque: No. 240, G. Hale; hon. mention : No. 238, P. W. Simons 
Class G.—Bronze plaque: No. 247, C. Willé; hon. mention : No. 24¢ 
E. O. Hoppé. Class H.—Bronze plaque: No. 270, C. Willé; hor 
mention: No. 262, W. HE. Houghton. -Class I.—Bronze plaque 
No. 303, R. H. Lawton; hon. mention: No. 296, James Caw 
Class J.— Amateur Photographer” silver plaque No. dl, G 
Hale; bronze medal: No. 334a, Charles Roberts; bronze medal 
No. 330, R. H. Lawton. 

The silver goblet presented-by Mr. E. O. Hoppé for the best pic 
ture in the Members’ Classes is awarded to C. H. Conolly. 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated { 
“ Phete Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for 
November 26 and December 1 :— 
View Finprers.—No. 26,855. Improvements in and relating to vier 

finders for photographic cameras. Emma Nye, 27, Chancer 
Lane, London. 

Snurrers.—No. 26,905. Improvements in or relating to foca 
plane shutters and other roller-blind shutters for photograph 
purposes. © Arthur Lewis Adams, 26, Charing Cross Roaé 
London. 

Luns.—No, 27,370. Orthoscopic and anastigmatic photographic len 
George Lindsay Johnson, 55, Queen Anne Street, Cavendis 
square, London. 


patents were made betwee 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from th 
Patent Office, 35, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lan 
London, W.C. 

Invisipte Prcrures.—No. 23,109, 1905. It is possible to bleac 
photographic pictures, more particularly those’ obtained 0 
silver bromide papers, by means of a reducing process in suc 
manner that the picture of chloride of silver becomes invisibl 
upon the paper, but reappears as soon as the apparently vacar 
paper is exposed to the light. 

The picture is caused to fade by the action of chlorides, an 
some of these are particularly suitable. Chloride of mercur 
very speedily bleaches such silver bromide pictures, but +h 
invisible picture must be developed, as it will not appear merel 
upon exposure to light. A number of other chlorides, such a 
ammonium chloride, magnesium chloride, and sodium chlorid 
do not attack the black silver picture, but furnish an appr 
priate bleaching medium when copper salts are mixed wit 
them. Even traces thereof render active a solution of sodiu! 
chloride, for example, which of itself would be completely ima 
tive. 

Pictures of this kind which lie invisibly upon the paper am 
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which are rendered visible by exposure only, may also be ob- 
tained by printing, and this by printing with a colour or ink 
which in the unexposed condition does not stand out from the 
support, put becomes visible only when it has been exposed 
to the light for some time. A colour of this kind may be pro- 
duced, inter alia, merely by grinding chloride of silver with 
yarnish. 

Broadly, the following means are employed in the production 
of such pictures :— 

Invisible pictures are formed by photographic means, from 
negatives which themselves exhibit an incomplete picture, the 
missing parts being provided by a mechanical printing process. 
A complete photographic picture is produced, bleached or faded 
and re-exposed under a negative or stencil which covers certain 
parts of the invisible picture and only permits a partial picture 
toremain. A partial picture is produced by mechanical means— 
for example, by printing from an appropriate block in invisible 
ink, the missing parts being then printed in from a second 
block in visible ink. The entire picture is printed—for example, 
by heliographic or light printing, in invisible ink, exposure 
being ‘ected as above under a stencil or a negative. 


The claims are: 1. A process for the manufacture of pictures 


and letterpress or inscriptions which become visible only upon 
exposure to light, characterised by the fact that photographic 
silver prints are bleached or faded or converted into an invisible 
silver chloride picture in a bath which in addition to containing 
yarious chlorides such as ammonium chloride, sodium chloride, 
magnesium chloride, and other inactive salts, also contains more 
or less copper salts. 2. A process for the manufacture of pic- 
tures and inscriptions becoming visible only upon expoure to 
light, characterised by the fact that by means of an ink sensitive 
to light—for example, chloride of silver ground with varnish— 
an impression is formed which only stands out upon the paper 
after exposure. 3. Changing pictures, in which the conversion 
of the picture is produced by the action of light, characterised 
by the combination of pictures appearing in the light and ob- 
tained by printing by means of ink sensitive to light or by 
bleaching silver pictures by chlorination, with visible pictures 
of any desired kind. 4. Process for the production of pictures 
in accordance with Claim 3, characterised by the fact that 
various parts of the picture which are wanting in the bleached 
or invisibly printed picture are supplied by a mechanical print- 
ing process in visible ink. 5. Process for the production of 
pictures in accordance with Claim 3, characterised by the fact 
that a bleached photographic picture, or a ~icture printed with 
invisible ink only becoming visible after exposure, is exposed 
beneath a negative or a stencil which covers certain parts. 6. A 
process for the production of pictures in accordance with Claim 5, 
characterised by the fact that negatives printed upon transparent 
paper are employed which at the same time remain upon the 
picture to serve as a protection from accidental exposure until 
it is desired to produce alteration in the picture. Haseltine, 
Lake and Co., for Josef Rieder, 16, Ungerstrasse, Munich, 
Germany. 


Couyrive Mucwantsm.—No. 25,839, 1905. This invention relates to 
a new or improved meter or counter applicable especially to 
photographic cameras, and is for the purpose of indicating the 
number of exposures made on plates or films so as to avoid the 
chance of a second exposure upon the same plate or film. | 

The claims are for: 1. An automatic counting apparatus for 
counting the openings of photographic shutters and attachable 
to photographic cameras in such a manner that whatever means 
is employed to wind or “set” the photographic shutter will 
displace. the lever-arm of my apparatus to the limit of its stroke, 
and on the release of the camera shutter the said lever-arm 
is released and returns to its “home” position, causing a fresh 
number to be shown on the dial. The apparatus with ratchet 
wheel and lever with the spring attached thereto and working 
in the teeth of the said ratchet wheel with the detent spring or 
pawl and the power spring attached to the said lever and case, 
the dial and the spindle with its milled head or knob and the 
arrangement of the parts whereby a “setting »* action is ob- 


tained when the lever is away from its “ home” position, sub- 
stantially described. 2. The stop caused by the thickening of 


the base of the detent spring or pawl and the arrangement of the 
parts constituting a lock when the lever-arm is in its “home” 
position substantially as described. James Hillman, Rodweli 
Lodge, Basils Road, Stevenage, Hertford. 


Merattorp Prinvine Surraces.—No. 23,815, 1905. This invention 


is for the preparation of metalloid surfaces for photographic 
and mechanical printing by means of solution of gelatine and 
syrup or honey or fish-glue, in the following manner, viz. :— 

1 part of gelatine, 

17-20 parts of water, and 

4-1 part of syrup or honey or fish-glue. 

This solution is brought to a boiling point and filtered whilst 
hot, and in that condition is applied by dipping or flowing over 
to any suitable surface, as paper (in particular all Baryta 
papers), wood, ivory, metal plate, glass. The coating is 
allowed to cool, and then to dry by moderate heat, retaining a 
sufficient amount of stickiness to apply metal powders and 
bronzes by means of mechanical contrivance such as bronzing 
machines, thereby causing the said powders to adhere to the 
surface evenly and smoothly. 

A second coating of gelatine is then applied, which is made 
up in the following proportions, namely :— 

1 part of gelatine. 
20 parts of water 


to which add a small quantity of chrom alum to harden the 
gelatine. This coating is applied to the metalloid surface by 
allowing it to flow over or by dipping it whilst still hot, and it 
is then allowed to.dry. In the case of copper or brass bronzes 
or powders it is necessary to apply a coating of celluloid varnish 
to prevent the acid of the air from acting on the copper 
or brass basis, after which a further coat of the second gela- 
tine coating is neccessary. The material so prepared is now 
ready to receive carbon prints or printing-out (P.O12,)) oe 
bromide emulsion for ordinary printing or enlarging upon by 
daylight or artificial light, and is treated in the usual manner as 
if printing on ordinary or plain papers. Charles Harald Thom- 
son, 1, Brindley Street, New Cross, London, 8.E. 


Conovring Puorograrus.—No. 5,209, 1906. Im place of the usual 


opaque sensitised paper, transparen sensitised paper, or trans- 
parent sensitised celluloid, is used, on which is printed the photo- 
graph by the ordinary method. The back or under side of the 
photograph is then painted in any desired way with oil colours, 
or with any other suitable medium. After colouring the photo- 
graph on the under side, the painted photograph is mounted 
—paint side downwards—on a white or coloured background, 
which background may be composed of paper or any other 
adaptable material. 
The claims are: 1. The method of producing coloured photo- 
graphs characterised by printing the image upon sensitised cellu- 
loid, then colouring and backing the same. 2. In coloured 
photographs the use of a single sheet of celluloid which serves 
both for the direct printing of the image and the colouring 
thereof. Albert Beaumont, 23, Bridge Street, Hawick, N.B. 


Focusstne View Fixppr.—Ne. 5,354, 1905. This invention relates 


to photographic hand cameras, wherein the focussing of the 
camera is effected by the aid of a lens other than that. for ad- 
mitting light to the sensitised surface on which the photo! 
graph is taken. Various arrangements have been proposed for 
combining with a camera lens a focussing lens in such manner 
that both lenses are and remain structurally connected together 
and travel the same distance while being focussed. 

The invention has for itsi object to avoid such and other dis- 
advantages incidental to such constructions of twin lens cameras, 
and to enable the camera to be focussed by means relatively 
small ‘in size and carried by a structure separate from that 
varrying the camera lens, and adapted to enable the entire 
view to be focussed, and which will enable the camera lens to 
be closed up while such means will remain in focus for infinity, 
enabling photographs for that focus to be taken on the simple 
outdrawing of the camera without any focussing, and will 
enable film cameras to be focussed as accurately as plate cameras 
having an ordinary ground glass’ screen. : 

To this end, the invention is characterised by the com- 
bination with an adjustable focus camera, of an adjustable focus 
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view-finder having a lens of focal length some convenient trac- 
tion of that of the lens of the camera, in such manner that the 
view-finder lens and the camera lens will be carried by different 
structures, and will be disconnected when the camera lens is 
closed within its focal length, and will be in focus when the 
camera is set for “infinity,” and will, thereafter, be conjointly 
operated, in the ratio of their focal lengths, by means of a 
focussing spindle carrying pinions which gear with racks 
attached to the view-finder and camera structures, and have 
teeth the ratio of the number of which is equal to the ratio 
of the focal lengths of the two lenses, so that the general 
focussing of the camera will be effected by focussing the. view- 
finder. . 

The claim is: In combination, an -adjustable-focus camera, 
and adjustable-focus view-finder having a lens of a focal length 
some convenient fraction of that of the lens of the camera, the 
camera and view-finder lenses being independently mounted 
and carried by separate structures and adapted to be set in 
initial focus for “infinity,” and racks and differential pinions and 
a spindle common thereto adapted to conjointly adjust the 
camera and the view-finder lenses for other foci in the ratio of 
the focal lengths of their respective lenses, as set forth. 
Clarence Claxton Blagdon Turner, of 28, Bath Road, Bedford 
Park, Chiswick, and Stanley Wyndham Jamieson, of 13, Wynn- 
stay Gardens, Kensington. 


Dew Apparatus, &¢. 


A New Distance-finder or Telemeter. Sold by A. E. Staley and Co., 
19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C. 

This convenient little device takes the form of a bronzed tube of 
about 54in. in length, with an eye-piece at one end, by means of 
which the grain of a ground glass is sharply focussed; then by a 
draw tube at the other end the object of which the distance is 


required is sharply focussed on the ground glass, and the distance 
is then read off on the tube. We have tested this upon measured 
distances, and find it quite accurate, and the range extends from 
about 74ft. to infinity. 

It is handy in shape by no means weighty, and will be found of 
considerable benefit by hand-camera workers. Its price in metal 
mounting is 10s. 6d., or, mounted in leather and helical draw tube, 
21s. 

Mercury Vapour Lamps.—Messrs. 0. Sichel and Co. write us :— 
We should be glad if you would call the attention of your readers 
to the fact that these printing apparatus, and a portrait apparatus 
made from the same class of tubes, have been very successful, and 
we have supplied a number of well-known photographers who are 
using them with every success, A special feature of these mercury 
vapour outfits is that after the initial outlay (which is very moderate) 
the cost of the upkeep is very trifling, especially taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the electric company will supply the neces- 
sary current for these lamps at the power rate, which is calculated 
on a much lower basis than the lighting rate. During these dull 
days the photographers to whom we have supplied this light have 
found themselves entirely independent of the weather, and have 
been able to finish off orders which under ordinary 
would have been impossible, and have consequently improved their 
reputation. These mercury vapour apparatus are only suitable for 
continuous current, but in cases where only an alternating current 
can be obtained we have a new form of enclosed arc lamp with a 
similar arrangement which has also proved very successful. Any of 
these printing outfits can be seen at our showrooms, third floor, 52, 
Regent Street, W. We might also mention that we are s 
some houses these mercury vapour tubes 45 in. long, capable of 
taking twenty-four half-plate printing frames, and the cost of an 
entire outfit with one of these tubes is only £10 10s. As we are 
very heavily pressed in this department we would be allowed to say 


that it is necessary for us to have some few days’ 
<lelivery. 


circumstances 


upplying to 


notice for 


Dew Books. 


“ Photographischer Abseiss-Kalendar, 1907:” Published by Wilhelm 
Knapp. Halle a/S. Price Qs. 

This is a calendar for next year in which on every page, which 
bears three days’ dates and the times of the sun rising and sun 
setting, there is a half-tone reproduction of a landsca 
some useful working formula. It is a fairly bold size (11 x 7), and 
the printing is excellent. The only point is that there is no index 
to the formule, so that. one may have to search through the whole 
year to find exactly what one wants. 


e, and also 


“Hazell’s Annual” for 1907 has just been issued t 
Messrs. Hazell, Watson, and Viney, the proprietors 
temporary, the “Amateur Photographer,” and a compendious 
volume it is of 620 pages. “Current information codified ” may be 
taken as a fair description of ‘Hazell’s,” and it is difficult to 
imagine any better reference volume to men and topics of 
the time than this volume, which has indeed proved its merits 
by regular appearance and appreciation for twenty-two years. We 
have turned to previous issues on many occasions when we desired 
to verify a piece of information, and therefore our enconiums of the 
present issue are not solely the result of examining the volume 
before us. Yet it is, we find, particularly well posted on ‘points 
into which we looked, knowing what we might expect in such a 
volume. To cite only one example, under “ Copyright” we find an 
abstract of the case of Stackemann r. Paton, the peculiar nature of 
which we were at pains to point out in our columns at the time 
The price of “ Hazell’s” is 3s. 6d. net in cloth covers. 


his week by 
of our con- 


Dew D)aterials. 


The Holborn “Q.D.” Postcards. 
Holborn, W.C. : 
The special feature of these new gaslight postcards, which we 


Sold by Houghtons, Limited, High 


were able to review favourably on their first introduction 
by the Falla-Grey Company, is that the necessary opera- 
tions of development, washing, and fixing are quickly done, 


as they only require ten seconds’ exposure at six inches from 
an incandescent gas burner, fifteen seconds’ development in a. five- 
grain amidol developer, rinsing one minute in a 20 per cent. hypo 
solution, and then washing for five minutes. The results obtained 
by this method are certainly extremely satisfactory, the whites being 
clean and the scale of gradation an unusually long one for this class 
of emulsion, with good blacks. For rapidly turning out in quan- 
tities they should be of considerable benefit. 

The “Gem” Chloride Plates. Manufactured by the Gem Dry 

Plate Company, Limited, Willesden, N.W. 

The new gaslight lantern plates Lave in our hands given satisfactory 
results, though inclining to brilliancy. The whites keep perfectly 
clean, and the blacks obtainable are very satisfactory. The special 
developer recommended is hydroquinone with caustic soda, and with 
this, as with a normal metol-hydroquinone excellent results are 
obtainable. 

Christmas Cards. Manufactured by Chas. Tyler and England Bros., 
79, Copenhagen Street, King’s Cross, N. 

The assortment of samples sent us of the above are quite sufficient 
to testify as to the good taste and excellence of workmanship, as they 
are distinguished by pleasing combination of colours and dainty 
effects, that are likely to be very popular. The styles and prices 
vary so much that all tastes and pockets are catered for. 

A Correcrion.—In the notice last week of the new Agia fixing 
salt, a superfluous “not” occurred in the early part of the para- 
graph. We regret the mistake, though we hope that the context 
was nevertheless clear. The contradiction involved by the clerical 


error should have been obvious to our readers. 

For the Christmas trade Mr. H. W. Green, of Rotherham, has 
issued a series of calendar mounts in both paste-down and slip-in 
The mounts are known as the “ Royal,’ and take post- 
The price is 3s. per dozen. 


patterns. 
card or cabinet photographs. 
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Doecetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Dee. Name of Society. | Subject. 


Cardiff Photo. Society ... 
Aberdeen Photo Society 


‘“Kxmoor,” F. Murphy 


eee Can be Done with a Hand 


| . : ares C. P. Goe z 
Want ares ) “* Outdoor Figure s “9 
...| Loughton Photo Society ......- | BoneR. Hillgeeeth Photography.” 


| vunbridge Wells Amat. Ph. A. (e Shakespeare at Home.” H. Snowden 


Ward. 


Sutton Photographic Club..... { Pee BoaaEs Chat on Lenses.” HE. A. 
erases Aberdeen Photo. Art Club..... { asd ay Carbon Process.”  W. 


Southampton Camera Club tion of Exhibition and Club Award. 


“ The Simplicity of the Kodak Sys Ks 
P. Phethean. ey 
Gravesend and Dis. Ph. Soc... (eoeen nn as Applied to Decora- 


Worthing Camera Club ......... | 


Work.” E. D. Ingail. 
Lancaster Photo. Society (OBeaert Advancement in Photo- 
Te kee raphy.” Wellington & Ward. 
Preston Camera Club (Aaleue Photograyher (1908) Prize 


Bowes Park Photo. Xocie 
Oxford Camera Club 
Derby Photo. Society.. 

“The hotographic Lens.” 


Swansea Camera Club . = 
Peterborough Photo. Scciety } “Sports and Pastime with the Goerz- 
aa z Anschutz Folding Camera.” 

Catford and Forest Hill Ph. S| Social Ev-ning. 

“Qzobrome (Catbon Prints Direct 
from Bromides or Gaslights).” 

| Herbert A. li. Hey. 

| (fe Marine Photography.” Tih) do 
f 

( 


** Development of Negatives.” 
“Ozobrome ” Dr. Lynam. 
Affiliation Slides. 


.| Stafford Photo. Society ... 


.| Blackburn Camera Club ....... ‘ 
| Mortimer 


“In Birdland 

a Oiee G. Pike, 
> ‘aphie Society atinochrome Taper.” 

.| Leeds ¥ hotographic Society.. A EaAtodeaAy Stott 

Hackney Photo. Seciety ...... | “London Views.” Slides. 

South Shields Photo. Societ* {What Can be Done with a Hand 

L Camera ” 

“Stereoscopic Photography.” 

‘ Pictures with the Goeiz Lens.” 

Photography Priz- Slides. 


with a Camera.” 


.| Royal Photographic Society .. | 
Demon- 


Workington Photo. Scciety .. 
Altrincham Photo. Society 


.| Birmingham Photo. Society ... 

Sheffield Photo. Society......... “Some Spanish Pic ures and a Spanish 

hs elaeheto Soe Bull ight” A. Marshall 

Gl. he Pho Assn.|4 Visit from the Photographic Section of 
Ces Oa { the Paisley Philosophical Institution. 

W. F. Kuner 

J. T, Carnaby, 


Bristol Photographic Club... .. 
Blyth and District Cam. Club 


“‘The River Frome.” 
“Carbon Printing.” 


Bic Ge 
.| Darlington Camera Club ....... “Stand Development ” and “ Photo- 
19 es P graphy by Rule.” H. L. Thomson. 
asst: Birmingham Photo. Society ...| («Enlarging and Printing on Bromide 
Borsssss+e.| Bor i ‘ Paper” KE. D. Taylor. 
OULD RAN MERIG 1k: See Second Lantern Slide Competition, 


of Excursion Prints. 
Experiments.” The 


An Exhibition 
‘Scientific 
President. 

..|_ Criticism of Members’ Slides. 

(fe Developers and Development.” 

4 A. &, Worfolk. Competition in 

{ “Light Photography.” 

4 Enlarged Negatives on ‘ Rotograph e 
f 
\ 


-| Croydon Camera Club........+. 


Woodford Photo. Society . 


.| Edmonton and Dis. Ph. Soc.... 


West Surrey Photo. Society r 3 

. Negative Paper. 

20......0.:] L. and P, Photo Society ‘‘Pjatinochrome,” Demonstrated. O. 
one aaa sichel & Co. 


<Rxcursi g E 
North London Photo. Society) { FE A oa 
1, “The Development of Tso-Plates.” 

J. W. Baker. 2 ‘“ Enlargements 
|) from Lantern Plate Negatives.” 
| A. E. Cope. 3. “The Photography 
of Bright Subjects.” P. Whitehouse. 
Elementary. C. 


Excursion 


-| Handsworth Photo. Society ... 


sisynsaenves Richmond Camera Club. 


{ “ Enlarging.” 
Davis. 


Liverp'l] Amateur Photo. Assn.| f Lantern in Use for Members to Test 
Slide: 


L.C.C, Staff Camera Club . Amateur Photograr her Prize Slides. 
Walsall Amat. Photo. Society {‘ Theory and Practice of Self-Toning 
\ Papers” 


BU rs cisssce oo heer “The Principles of Composition in 
| Eg eater pepe See J Pictorial Art.” J. Somerscales, 
72) \ AR.C A. 


| ea Greenock Camera Club ......... ! { ‘« Sports and Pastimes with the Goerz- 


Anschutz Folding Camera.” 


f = ee = 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Meeting held Tuesday, December 11, Mr. J.-C. S. Mummery, vice- 
Peesident, in the chair. A lecture was given by Dr. W. J. 5S. 
Bee on “Thunderstorms and a Camera,” in the course of which 

t e lecturer exhibited many lantern slides showing yatious types 
at lightning flash, and gave accounts of the best means of obtain- 
ing photographic record of flashes. 


) The Exhibition Slides and Presenta-. 


_CRoypox Camera Crvus.—The members on the 5th inst. paid a 
visit to Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright's dry-plate works. Mr. 
8. H. Wratten and Dr. Mees, in welcoming the members, respec- 
tively gave an outline of the manufacture of dry-plates, and the 
object and aims of the attached laboratory, the gist of which we 
publish next week. 

Norra Lonvon Puorocrapure Soctury.—Mr. E. 0. Hoppé was 
announced to lecture at the last meeting of the Society. on “ Motive 
and Sentiment,” but was unfortunately tco ill to attend; his friend 
Mr. C. Willé, however, very kindly read his lecture for him. There 
was a large attendance; among a number of well-known photo- 
graphers present we noticed Mr. Furley Lewis. The lecturer 
pointed out that it-was only a few photographers who endeavoured 
to catch the motive of the picture they saw before them. There 
should be only one motive in each picture, otherwise the interest 
was divided and the motive lost. It was necessary that the photo- 
gvapher should be able to see whether the charm of a view was in 
its arrangement or only in its colouring, otherwise he would not be 
able to get the result he desired. Many lantern slides of well-known 
photographs were thrown upon the screen, and the motive in each 
explained. 


Commercial & Legal Intelligence. 


Se 


A Huppersrrenp Canvasser’s Tuerr.—At the Huddersfield 
Borough Police Court, last week, Thomas Axon Lees, canvasser, 
Water Street, Huddersfield, was sent to gaol for a month for having 
stolen $10 14s. from the shop of William Phillip Pipe, trading as 
Mansfields, plotcgraphers, Cloth Hall Street, Huddersfield. | The 
prisoner had been employed by the manager of the firm, and or 
Tuesday last, had sought to obtain a loan of 10s. from him. The 
money was missed the same evening from the place in which it had 
been secreted, and later the prisoner was arrested in Bradford with 
£8 in his possession. 

Prorir from Photographic Enlargements.—In the Shoreditch 
County Court, on the Sth inst., Mr. Alfred Mitchell, a photographic 
enlarger, sued Mr. Joseph Leopold Rosenscheim, of Stamford Road, 
Dalston, a photographic enlarger, to recover £A4 17s., the balance 
said to be due on the profits derived from running one of the defen- 
dant’s branckes. The plaintiff said that it was understood he was to 
have £2a week. Out of the gross takings the working expenses were 
o be deducted, and from the balance a further 40 per cent. for cost 
of production and incidentals on behalf of Mr. Rosenschein. The 
valance was to be equally and incident as on behalf of Mr. Rosen- 
In eight and a half months the business done was £848, 
This left £503, out of which 40 per 
cent. kad to be taken, leaving, roughly, £302, plaintiff's half being 
£151. Of this he had only received £106, and he now claimed for the 
Counsel (to plaintiff): Your price for the enlargement was 
16s. 11d. What was the actual cost to produce ?—Three shillings, the 
frame and glass completed. The defendant, Mr. Rosenschein, was 
called, and said that the agreement was that the 40 per cent. was 
to be deducted from the gross takings, which would mean that the 
slaintiff actually owed him £22, which was counterclaimed for. He 
was certain that every picture cost them 12s. Proofs of the photo- 
eraphs, he added, cost @d. each, and they only got 30 per cent. good 
ones. Glasses cost 6d. each, first cost, and 15 per cent. were broken 
in transit from Germany. Plaintiff's counsel: Where do the frames 
come from, and what do they cost 2—From Germany, and cost 3s. 
each. I suggest you have bought some for 2s. 4d., others at Qs., 
whilst some even as low as 1s.—I don’t think so low as 1s., but I 
might have done at 2s. Eyentually Judge Smyly said that the plain- 
tiff was bound by his agreement, and found for the defendant, whom 
he awarded £22 on his counterclaim. 

Wroncrut Dismissal—Recently in the Official Referees’ Court, 
London, Mr. Muir Mackenzie, Registrar, delivered judgment in the 
case of Plummer v The Brighton Palace Pier Company. The action, 
which was for damages for wrongful dismissal, and an account, was 
576 of the B.J.P., July 20, 1906, at Lewes Assizes, 
when the jury gave a verdict im favour of the plaintiff. The case 
now came before Mr. Mackenzie for assessment in damages. It was 
alleged that the contract, which was dated June 19, 1903, provided 


schein. 
with working expenses £3°5. 


yalance. 


reported on p. 
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that the plaintiff was to be the manager of certain photographic shops 
on the pier. Some of the clauses in the contract provided that cer- 
tain expenses were to be deducted out of the receipts, and that plain- 
tiff’s remuneration was to be 50 per cent., and that he was to give 
the whole of his time to the. business. In dismissing the plaintiff, 
the defendants gave him a fortnight’s notice, and Mr. Mackenzie 
now decided that the contract was one of hire only, and not one in 
which the expenses could be deducted. Altogether he gave judgment 
in favour of the plaintiff for £250 12s. 1d. 

Tuerts from Photographers.—Before Mr. Horace Smith, at the 
Westminster Police Court, Lewis Gale (27), of Ely Place, Clapham 
Road, and Robert William Macey, of Adeney Road, Fulham, were 
charged (on remand) with stealing a cash-box and its contents (about 
£8) from Messrs. Norton and Gregory, Limited, photographic 
printers, of Castle Lane, Westminster. The prisoners were each 
sentenced to three months’ hard labour. 

At the Clerkenwell County Court last week, Thomas Lee, painter, 
was charged with stealing at 10, Upper Street, Islington, a life-size 
photograph of the value of £2 10s., the property of Edward Sharp, a 
photographer. The prosecutor said that he was at the back of his 
shop when his attention was called to the fact that a picture had 
been taken—an enlargement. Prisoner was seen to be walking down 
the street with it. he prisoner said that he was very sorry. He 
had been drinking. He was sent to gaol for six weeks. 

At Newton Abbot, last week, Arthur James Freeman, draper’s 
assistant, about 30 years of age, was charged with stealing a three- 
quarter plate camera and accessories, value £6, the property of 
Thomas Cann, photographer, of Bovey Tracey, on November 15. 
Accused was committed for trial. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


Pxoto RepRopuctions.—£1,000 (£1). To acquire the business of a 
photographer and photo-engraver carried on by S. W. B. Vines at 
South. Parade, Nottingham, and the business of a collotype printer 
carried on at Sherwood Street, Nottingham, as the Electric Photo- 
Printing Company. No initial public issue. First directors (not less 
than two nor more than five): S. W. B. Vines, A. Hutchinson, W. H. 
Kirkland, and F. V. Barnes. 100, North Sherwood Street, Not- 
tingham. 

Furron Synprcarr.—November 24. £1,000 (£1). Photographers, 
engravers, etc. No initial public issue. Registered without articles. 
Worcester House, Walbrook, E.C. 

Cameras, Lrp.—Registered November 27. Capital £2,000, in £1 
shares.’ Objects: To carry on the business of manufacturers of and 
wholesale and retail dealers in cameras, lenses, slides, shutters, and 
other photographic apparatus, etc. No initial public issue. Regis- 
tered without articles of association. 


Dews and Dotes, 


—_+—__. 


: THE Proposed Photographic Exhibition at Dresden.—A pre- 
liminary meeting to discuss the arrangements for this international 
exhibition was held at Dresden on November 29 under the chair- 
manship of Herr Finanzrat Beutler. The meeting was attended by 
about thirty gentlemen representing photographic interests in. all 
parts of the German Empire. After considerable discussion it was 
decided that the year 1909 would be preferable to 1910 for the hold- 
ing of the exhibition. The opinion was expressed that no means 
should: be omitted to make the exhibiiton fully representative of 
photography in all lands, and that to this end the separate depart- 
ments of photographic industry, science, and art-as practised -in 
various countries should be included in the scheme of the exhibition. 
It is proposed to issue invitations in reference to the exhibition early 


in 1907. 


Strert-Berrine Photographs.—There were no less than thirty-six 
betting cases at the St. Helens Police Court one day last week. 
The Chief Constable said the number of street-betting men in the 
town was simply appalling. To get at the offenders the police had 


to evade a cordon of watchers. Men, women, and children took 
part in the betting, surrounded by quite an army of scouts, and it 
was extremely difficult for the officers to get near them. On this 
occasion, however, they had got right into the camp and had taken 
photographs of the betting in progress. 

Roya Insrrrvrion.—The following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution, before Easter :—Mr. W. Duddell, a Christ- 
mas course of six experimentally illustrated lectures on “Signalling to 
a Distance; from Primitive Man to Radio-telegraphy,” adapted to a 
juvenile auditory. Professor Percy Gardner, two lectures on the 
sculpture of Aegina in relation to recent discovery ; Professor A. C. 
Seward, two lectures on survivals from the past in the plant world ; 
Professor W. Stirling, six lectures on the visual apparatus of man 
and animals; Dr. W. N. Shaw, two lectures on recent advances in the 
exploration of the atmosphere; Major P. A. MacMahon, two lectures 
on the standards of weights and measures; Professor W. W. Watts, 
two lectures on (1) the building of Britain; (2) recent light on’ 
ancient physiographies ; Dr. W. Martin, two lectures on old Dutck 
painting and painters; Dr. C. W. Saleeby, two lectures on biology 
and progress; Sir Alexander Mackenzie, two lectures on latest phases 
of music (with musical illustrations); and Professor J. J. Thomson, 
six lectures on Réntgen, cathode, and positive rays. 

A prMonstRAtion of the chrono-megaphone was given at the Hotel 
Cecil, on the 6th inst., by Messrs. Gaumont and Co., of Cecil Court. 
This instrument is a combination of the cinematograph and the 
chronograph, and the perfect synchronism between the pictures and 
the sound is very marked. The greatly increased sound is obtained 
by using a motor, which pumps compressed air through the trumpets, 
so that the volume may be adjusted to the size of the hall. Several 
of the selections were extremely good; whilst others, doubtless from 
the nature of the hall, were characterised by the peculiar nasal metallic 
twang which we are familiar with. The films were hand-coloured, 
and doubtless the exhibition which is now being given daily at the 
Hippodrome will create considerable interest. 

Mussrs. J. H. Datumeyer, Lrp., announce that they are showing 
a choice selection of portraits taken with their well-known lenses 
by leading American and Canadian photographers. Pirie Mac- 
Donald, Dudley Hoyt, Notman, and mary other celebrated workers 
are represented, and the whole collection is eminently “sane,” while 
eing most artistic in character. The framing is very tastefully 
done, and should afford some useful hints to would-be exhibitors. 
The Exhibition opens to-day, and the pictures will remain on view 
rom ten till four till the end of January, admission free. 


Tur Convention Social Evening.—This function, so much enjoyed 
ast winter, will be held for the second time in the gallery of the ° 
Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 8.W., on 
Friday, January 11, 1907. The programme will consist of a recep- 
ion by Mr. E. J. Humphery, president, a selection of music under 
he direction of Mr. F. A. Bridge, and a “little dance,” with 
Messrs. Alfred Ellis and Walter Potter as M.C.s. Mr. Bridge will 
supply tickets for members’ friends, and application should be made 
to him at East Lodge, Dalston Lane, N.E. 

Tun United Stereoscopic Society.—In reference to the letter from 
M. Victor Selb, in our last issue, Mr. A. J. Snow, Secretary of the 
above Society, writes to us from 74, Lloyd Road, Walthamstow, as 
follows :—‘“ During the next few months a series of demonstrations 
and competitions on criticism, toning, trimming, and mounting 
stereoscopic prints have been arranged amongst the members of the 
Society. I am also arranging a special set of our members’ slides to 
send on a tour amongst the stereoscopic division of the International 
Photographic Exchange of America. This special set will then be 
circulated over a stereoscopic society forming in Australia and New 
Zealand, thus giving our English members an opportunity of corre- 
sponding and exchanging prints with stereoscopic workers in other 
countries. I shall be pleased to answer any inquiries respecting our 
Society from your readers interested in stereoscopy.” 

Users of “Challenge” cameras should make a note of Messrs. 
Lizars’ competition, which closes on January 10, 1907. As previously 
announced in our columns. the money prizes to be awarded amount 
to £200, which sum is divided into 87 different sums, so that competi- 
tors of all classes should be assured of a fair chance to win an 
award. The judges are Sir John Ure Primrose, Sir Francis Powell, 
and Mr. C. F. Inston. 
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Correspondence. 


*,* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


%* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


THE POSTCARD TRADE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—This is, without doubt, an age of cheapness. But 
the general public expect quality as well as quantity. The diffi- 
culty is, how to fulfil the two requirements. Can we anticipate 
photography becoming a necessity instead of a luxury? For there 
can be no denying it is a luxury at present. Has the price any- 
thing to do with this? If so, will the decrease in price increase the 
demand? I am prompted to these remarks by the frequent request 
hy customers to be photographed for picture postcards. 


I am only a country professional, and the town and dis- 
arge one. I have worked it out, and find that if T 
haye two sitters every day in the year this will mean twelve per 
week. These at 5s. per dozen will yield me £3, or at 3s. 6d. £2 Qs. 
ut I also find that in about three years I shall have photographed 
every man, woman, and child in the town—that is, assuming the 
place to keep at its present population. Is it possible that all these 
will come to me, or that if they do not that sufficient of the others 
will give me vesittings to make up for the want of the others, 

Then there is another side to this question. Can I conscientiously 
ask two and a half times as much for finished cabinets when the 
unmounted postcard is almost equal in size, and receives the same 
amount of work. In fact, the only difference is, the postcard is 
mmounted, i 
Again, in some places I hear 2s. per dozen is the price asked, 
*and excellent photographs they are,” is the comment. 

Up to the present I have discontinued the portrait postcard trade, 
but, the demand becoming more persistent, I am questioning if an 
llround price of, say, 5s. per dozen and Qs. 6d. for the second dozen 
ould Kelp to make photography a necessity. 

Ishould like to hear the opinion of some who are working the 
teard trade, giving the best value—no second or third rate work. 
Yours truly, Porrrair Posrcarp. 


THE R.P.S. AS AN ADDRESS. 
To the Kditors. 
Gentlemen,—The address attached to my name as Secretary of 
he above Society, in the extremely valuable directory of societies in 
ow “Almanac” for 1907 is a private address for private com- 
nmnications only. I would be glad if you would allow me to ask 
orrespondents to address all club communications to the address 
iven as “ Club Headquarters,” the Polytechnic, Bedford Park, W. 
am, yours respectfully, 
A, G. Freup, Secretary Acton and 
Chiswick Polytechnic Photographic Club. 
December 10, 1906. 
[The address in question is that of the Royal Photographic 
ciety, 66, Russell Square.—Eps., B.J.] 


SULPHIDE TONING. 
To the Editors. 
 Gentlemen,—In reply to Mr. Thorne Baker’s letter on the above 
ubject in your last issue, I would say that it seems to me quite 
Mpossible that sub-bromide of silver should be formed when bromide 
are bleached in pure ferricyanide solution. For neither in 
atter bleached nor in the bleacher is the element bromine 


T take it that when ferricyanide solutions free from admixed 

& bromides are used as bleaching agents, the preduct formed 
IS White silver-ferrocyanide. For if the action is allowed to proceed 
Completion the prints are in these cases literally bleached—the 


The solutions of ferricyanide I used in my experiments had a con- 
“ntration of close on 4 per cent., and I found that prints had to lie 
Mm such solutions for several hours before the bleaching was com- 


plete. As I stated in my paper, the tone obtained by sulphuretting 
prints thus completely bleached did not appeal to me, but de 
gustibus non est disputandum. 

It may be of interest to note that a print thoroughly bleached in 
potass ferricyanide, behaves in quite a different manner from one 
treated with ferricyanide + alkaline bromide when the treated prints 
are exposed to bright sunlight. In the former case an image appears. 
which is generally a rusty yellowish-brown; but this image is faint 
and does not nearly attain to the intensity of the original bromide 
print. In the latter case, on the other hand, the sub-bromide image 
is rapidly darkened to an intensity differing but slightly, if at all, 
from that of the original print. The tone of the picture thus: ob- 
tained by mere bleaching in a bromide bleaching solution and then 
subsequent insolation might possibly suit some subjects or appeal to 
some tastes. Doveras CARNEGIE. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSISTANTS’ PROTECTIVE SOCIETY. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—Up to the time of writing, seventeen names have been 
sent to be placed on the list towards the above Society. The above 
number consists of five ladies and twelve gentlemen. Ten others 
have made inquiries as to whether their names will be published 
in the “Journal.’’ All letters and names are quite confidential, 
and will not be published. If the Society dees not become strong 
enough to support itself all letters will be destroyed. Will the ten 
kindly give me permission to append their names to the above 
numbers; also any suggestions will be welcomed. A great number 
have asked questions regarding the same. Those who have not 
received a reply will have one in due course. 

Out of the seventeen who haye defini ely sent their names, only 
four have sent suggestions, which I give in the following order : — 

1. That an Assistants’ Society be formed with the object of 
assisting the P.P.A. in every pessible way to brighten the caree 
of assistants. 

2. That a Society be formed to petition the P.P.A. to have a 
central studio and reoms for assistants to go direct to pass all 
examinations, as the present method of testimony of present and 
former employers is disliked by many, owing to their present em- 
ployers not being members of the P.P.A., the assistants being in 
favour of the P.P.A. 

5. A Society of Assistants be formed to work in accord with the 
P.P.A. That we ask the P.P.A. to publish at a reasonable price an. 
a istants’ Quarterly,” giving the names of those who successfully 

s eXaminations, and other information which will encourage 
assistants of all grades to take wp the cause. The leaders of the 
P.P.A. could then write articles on professional photography and 
the assistants generally ; this would give them more heart. 

4. The gnly suggestion I can make is this: That the assistants 
form a Society, and publish a monthly review, giving all experiences 
of different things that occur in the different spheres of work. Also 
to give every assistance to the P.P.A. in furthering the good work 
they are trying to accomplish. 

Now that a good number have ventured to tackle the problem, 
perhaps those who have hung back waiting to see the result will now 
send their names and any suggestions. One point which is very 
evident in the letters is that the P.P.A. is evidently well respected 
generally, and a great many are hanging back from it through 
no cause at all.—Yours faithfully, U. Dovsr. 

19, Richmond Terrace, Romsey, Hants. 


KK 


THE CANVASSING FRAUDS. 

To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I beg to call your attention to the enclosed cutting 
from the “Central Somerset Gazette,” Glastonbury, December 8, 
1906. The “free portrait canvassers” have been working this dis- 
trict for some weeks past, giving an address at Weston-super-Mare 
as their headquarters. 

IT know of one case in Glastonbury where a gentleman allowed 
them to make two “free enlargements,’ which were ultimately 


brought home ready framed in German gilt, 50s. being the price 
asked—and well-nigh demanded—tor the pair of frames. But in 
the meanwhile I had called the gentleman’s attention to some recent 
issues of the B.J., with the result that the enlargements were 
removed from the frames and kept, and the frames refused. if 
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brought this to the notice of*the representative of the local paper, 
and the enclosed cutting is the.result.—Yours truly, 

High Street, Street, Somerset, F. Hiepon. 

[The paragraph referred to by our correspondent runs as fol- 
lows:—‘‘ Complaints have reached us from some of our readers, 
who allege that they have been victimised by persons carrying on 
the: ‘free portrait swindle.’ This is apparently the same gang 
whose operations have been exposed in other parts of the country, 
amd we counsel our readers to be on their guard and to have no 
dealings with these plausible canvassers. If proposals are made 
to them to participate in backdoor transactions of this nature the 
best course for our readers to pursue will be that advocated by the 
‘Llangollen Advertiser,’ who in a similar instance recommended its 
readers to close their pockets, open the kennel door, and let the 
house dog do the rest.”—Eps., B.J.] 


WASHING POSTCARDS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I observe from your issue of the 7th inst. that “A 
Country Postcard Printer” has not been succeeding to his satis- 
faction with the method of washing postcards described in my 
article on postcard printing (“B.J.P.,” September 14, 1906). The 
question he raises is so obviously one of manual dexterity that there 
is bound to be wide differences with various workers, and my object 
was not to set a time limit, but to describe an efficient and quick 
method of washing. This I still think was done. I find from my 
workroom notebook that the total time of toning, fixing, and wash- 
ing postcards in the manner I described averages three hours for 
two gross, with assistance in washing, to four hours single-handed. 
These times are very constant for a number of entries ranging over 
eighteen months. When writing the article I allocated, as I thought, 
a sufficient portion of this time to the washing, but there is no 
doubt that I gave too much time to the toning and too little to the 
washing. From actual experiment I find that washing after the 
manner I described occupies seventy to seventy-five minutes. Per 
contra, the time occupied in toning is very much less than I had 
imagined it to be, hence the net result remains the same. 

Of course, it is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules in a 
matter of this kind, so entirely dependant on individual expertness. 
Your correspondent appears to be giving an excessive amount of 
time to draining if he only records two dozen per minute. It is 
when leaving the fixing bath and the first two or three washing 
waters that deliberate draining *s necessary; after the first squee- 
geeing the surface “hypo” is largely eliminated. I would strongly 
recommend your correspondent to use the permanganate test, and 
be guided by its indications. 

I have not tried “A Country Postcard Printer’s” method of 
pinning each card to a cork, and I am afraid that at present I have 
not sufficient leisure to. do so, but I incline to the opinion that with 
a little practice he would find the method I described quite as simple 
and certainly quite as quick as his own.—I am, gentlemen, yours 
faithfully, G. T) Hamris: 

Sidmouth, December 9, 1906. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Your correspondents who are in trouble over the 
washing of postcards may be interested in my method of handling 
batches of from 600 to 1,000 of toned P.O.P. cards. I use large 
domestic baths with a net stretched over a stout wire ring fitted 
about four inches from bottom. The water is running throughout 
the toning, and each card as toned is thrown under the tap, whick 
rinses off all adhering solution. 

I tone 50 to 70 at a time, and I turn over the cards in the baths 
thoroughly every ten minutes or ‘so. When about 300 are in one 
bath I put asyphon on to bath No. 2, and soon. By the time I have 
filled bath No. 3 the cards in No. 1 are nearly ready to come out. 
I squeegee and place on special racks to dry, and flatten by pressure 
afterwards. On an average four hours is amply sufficient for handling 
and finishing 600 cards. I haye had little trouble in obtaining per- 
manency sufficient for commercial purposes. (I enclose card over 
fourteen months old.) In using combined baths, it is essential that 


two deep dishes should be used for quantities, passing cards rapidly 
Over-toning can then easily be checked. 


from one to the other. 


It is only occasionally that I get a spoilt card in a batch since I 
worked on the above lines.+I am, yours:faithfully, EF. Newern, 
Manningtree, ‘ 
(The card enclosed certainly speaks well for this method.—Eps. 
B.J.] 


Answers to Correspondents. 


ed F 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ-. 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THH Eprrors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
Lonton, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 


®,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake te answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

€,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MussRks, HENRY GREENWOOD & Oo., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs, H&NRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc, 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

Starr & Rignall, 108, Fitzroy Street, Cambridge. 
Bishop of Truro. 

P. Wynne, 518, Coventry Road, Small Heath, Birmingham. 
Birmingham Football Club, Season, 1906-7. 


W. McCrae, 14, Berkeley Road, Dublin. Photograph of the Mater Misericordice 
Hospital, Dublin. B 


C. C. Bedford, Carr Street, Ipswich. 
altogether 16 views. 


Three photographs of Dr. Stubbs 


Photograph of th 


Tw) Combination Photographs Containing 


Owine to great pressure on the “ Answers to Correspondents ” 
column this week a number of replies are unavoidably held 
over. 

F. M.—You are evidently confusing several lenses. Those shown 
at the Royal Photographic Society—we believe they are still to 
be seen there—were taken with the Pulligny lens. The lens 
to which you apparently refer gives very similar results, but 
we have no experience of the anastigmats. Your best course js 
to write the agent, stating, more clearly than you have to us, 
whether you require a lens for artistic work or critical definition. 

Fuasuuicut, mrc.—A. Please publish a formula for flash powders 
suitable for dinners, at homes, etc. 3B. Is it possible to photo- 
graph a group on a theatrical stage without extra lighting, 
using rapid isochromatic plates and //6.3 anastigmat lens? What 
would be the necessary exposure? Is a so-called green sensi- 
tive plate suitable?—Orp Pro. 

A. As a rule nothing but pure magnesium is used, which is 

blown through a spirit flame. A simple formula is— 

Potassium permanganate 3 parts. 

Magnesium powder .. 4 parts. 
Powder the permanganate, and then mix carefully with the 
magnesium without rubbing; 60 grains of this will give an 
exposure of one-tenth of a second. Considering the number of 
satisfactory commercial powders, it is hardly worth while mix- 
ing. B. It certainly is possible, and full details will be found 
in our issue for July 6, 1906, p. 529. The green sensitive plates 
are not so suitable as those described in the above article, or 
the newer panchromatic plates prepared with isocyanines. 

Gro. Ross.—We have no record of the addresses of the two com- 
panies. You could find out by application to the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies. 

M. Barnarrr.—You could probably obtain them from Marion and 
Co., Soho Square, W., or Jonathan Fallowfield, Charing Cross 
Road, or a wholesale artists’ colourman like Newman, ‘Reeves, 
or Barnards. 

Book on Cottopion Emunston.—Can you tell me through your 
columns where I can buy a first-class, up-to-date volume on 
making collodion emulsions for three-colour work, or give me 
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formule for same, including sensitisers and developers? I have 
Hiibl’s work, but can find no information on the making-up 
of the emulsion.—A. M. 

* Baron von Hiibl has written a special treatise on collodion 
emulsion, which has not been translatéd into English. ‘“:Collo- 
dion Emulsion,” by H. O. Klein, published by Penrose and Co.. 

would probably answer our querist’s purpose. 

arp Licurs.—Some two (perhaps three) years ago there was pub- 

lished a formula for staining the gelatine on plates to make 

them of use for light-filters for ordinary photographic work. 

The dyes recommended were aurantia, eosine blue, rhodamine, 

and tartrazin, I have looked through my bound numbers ot 

the B.J. and Almanac, but cannot come across it. I tried it 
at the time, and stained two films, one a bright yellow and one 

a bright red. I have recently had the misfortune to break one 

ot the lights of my darkroom lantern, and wish to replace it. 

Can you tell me where the information is to be found? I do 

not remember the strength of the solutions.—J. E. Guxsrys. 
We are unable to trace the particular formula, and 

probably it was given in some article or paper incidentally. 

There should be no difficulty, however, in making a red screen 
from the dyes mentioned, assuming that they 

stock, and soaking the plates in— 


also 


are already in 


Tartrazine. .........:, DpoErIEcUnGsansasuoDos snssuk 10 grains. 
BuhGta Mite: 0.60. <csnsene esrcnn tenses esteem 5 grains. 
Water 2 oz. 


will give a good red 


ter. We prefer reducing the rhoda- 
mine to one 


fth of the above, and using a second screen dyed 
with methyl-violet; this gives an intense red which is very 
safe. See also ‘| B.J. Almanac, 1907,” p. 975. 

(i> BrsutpHirE.—In the “‘Almanac” for 1907, p. 789, occurs 
“acid bisulphite (com. Jiq.),” and on p. 757 “acid sulphite lye,” 
which I presume means the same. The druggists here do not 

know it. Can you tell me what it is, and where it can probably 

e procured’?—C. FE. F. N. 

The terms are synonymous, and refer to the commercial solu- 
tion of acid sulphite of soda NaHSO;, which is very largely 
used in dyeing, wood pulp manufacture, etc. There should 
herefore be no difficulty for any chemist to obtain it through 
is wholesale house. Care must be taken, however, to specify 
he lye and the degrees Beaumé, as the dry salt is not so stable. 
The lye can be obtained from the Lumiére N.A. Co., 4, Blooms- 
ury Street, W.C. 

Nxious.—The whole thing depends upon whether you have any 

agreement, etc., and the only thing we can recommend you to 

do is to consult a local solicitor. Jt is impossible for us or 
anyone else to advise you without knowing all the facts as to 
the agreement, whether the person who sublet to you had any 
right, and so on. 


Surrnocyantpe Toninc.—1. Can you assist me in solving a toning 


difficulty? Gelatino-chloride P.O.P. prints, toned in bath in 
‘following proportions, 

Gold chloride ......... il 2) 

‘Amm. sulphocyanide 10 gr. | Mixed and used at once 

Water Th02. J 
‘instead of passing from red to purple, take a nasty ye low 
colour, and, if taken further, arrive at a bleached blue-grey. 


The lower the temperature of the bath the worse is the effect. 
‘2. Does the use of electric light for printing purposes necessi- 
tate any modification of the toning-bath? I understand that 
electric light has a somewhat different effect upon the silver 


chloride Would this influence the toning?— 
“PRINTER. 


from daylight. 


The trouble is entire y due to the bath being used at once. 
When mixed with cold water, auric sulphocyanide, Au(CNS)s, 
‘is formed, and this acts in toning with the formation of silver 
sulphocyanide in-which 3 of-silver replace the gold. Ii the bath 
isallowed to ripen, then aurous-sulphocyanide, AuCNS, is formed, 
and only 1 of silver has to replace the gold. The trouble may be 
got over by dissolving both salts in boiling water and allowing to 
cool, or by dissolving in a small quantity of water, boiling for 
five minutes, and then adding the rest of the water. The bath 
can then be used at once without the recurrence of the trouble. 
‘2. No. The electric light, in:consequence of its richness in violet 


iolet rays, may affect the silver chloride more than 
the organic silver salt, and there may be therefore less contrast 
in the print, but as regards toning, there is no effect. 


and ultra 


PHoroGRaPHING Macuinury.—I enclose a cutting from an advertise- 
ment of an engine. “I will be very glad if you will reply to the 
following :—1. How is the outline of this photograph softened, 


or background darkened? 2. How should one set about 
photographing machinery for catalogue purposes (plates. 
developer, etc.)i 3. What is the best wav to subdue reflec- 
tions from polished surfaces? . 4. Are there any books on 


“Photography of Machinery”?—A. Wuson. 
1. The shading, if thought desirable, may be done with the 
air-brush, the machinery being photographed with .a very light 


background. 2. Use ordinary plates and developer, such as 
you are accustomed to. 3. By coating them with the colour 
given on p. 997 of the “British Journal of Photography 


Almanac,” just issued. It would be best to coat the whole of 
the machine with the colour before photographing it. 4. No; 
there is no book devoted to the subject. 


Drying Neearrves.—t recently put a negative up to dry itnen the 
weather was very damp. After about thirty-six hours I looked 
at it and only the edges were dry. About that time the 
weather became brighter and dryer and the negative soon dried, 
but on examining it again I found that the part that had 
dried first was not so strong as the centre which had dried more 
quickly. This is, I believe, a well-known phenomenon. Can. 
you tell me: (1) The cause.; (2) the means to prevent; and 
(3) the remedy for this state of affairs.—H. J. L. 

1. The cause of this phenomenon has never been accurately 
determined, though Liesegang proved many years ago that 
when a negative was dried by heat it became denser, and he 
ascribed this to a closer aggregation of the silver particles. 
2. The means to prevent are either to dry in a draught or in 
a warm place such as a mantelshelf over a fire. Or the nega- 
tive may be immersed in methylated. spirit for five or ten 
minutes, and then it will dry very rapidly near a fire. 3. It is 
almost impossible to even the marks out when once they occur. 

F. M. W.—We have never made any such offer. 


kind is offered 
Better address 


Something of the 
by the Professional Photographers’ Association 
he Secretary at 89, Albany Street, London, N.W 


Guazine Posrcarps.—I should be extremely obliged to you if you 
could inform me by what process the glazing of collotype post- 
cards is done. 1. Are they done by gelatine, or by using a 
solution of shellac bleach and borax? I should be pleased if you 
would give me some details of a practical method. I have seen 
several cards glossed and have peeled off the film, but it appears 
too tough to be only gelatine, or otherwise it is thickly coated. 
Would it not be possible to coat these cards straight off the 
machine, as the ink is greasy, and it would be a job to get the 
gelatine solution to flow evenly without the use of plenty of 
spirit? 2. At the same time, could you give me the address of 
the Photographic Novelties Syndicate, Limited?—Gro. Ross. 

1. Postcards are glazed by. floating on the borax shellac 
varnish sometimes; but the film sent is obviously gelatine, and 
is probably obtained by squeegeeing the cards after printing 
and when the ink is dry on to sheets of glass, which have been 
previously waxed, and which are coated with a 5 or 73 per cent. 
solution of gelatine containing a little chrome alum or formaline. 
If a 5 per cent. solution of gelatine is used, with about 5 per 
cent. of the total weight of gelatine or formaline added, this 
should answer the purpose. 2. We do not know the address. 

Srup1o Renr.—I would be very much obliged if you could give me 
any information on the following, as I am entirely at sea in the 
matter. I have for some two years been renting a photographic 
business, the studio having been standing and used as such for a 
few years by the owner without having been called upon to pay 
rates for same. I had it rented from the owner for two years, 
and was told by him they could not claim rates upon a place 
used for that purpose, as a photographic studio was classed as 
a workshop, and during the time I had it I was not called upon 
to pay any rates whatever. This last summer, the owner of the 
studio wished to have the sole use of it for a cycle repairing shop, 
so I had to give it up. But a friend of mine got one erected on 
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the same piece of land on which the other studio stands (now used 
as a cycle shop), so that the two erections are standing side 
by side on land rented by the owner of cycle shop. I still have 
the photographic business rented of owner o cycle shop, and 
therefore pay no rent for the ground on which the studio stands. 
The owner of cycle shop pays that. Now, I have been called 
upon by the local authorities to pay rates assessed at a rental of 
#5. The photographic studio only cost altogether $17. I have 
agreed to pay my friend a rental for studio equivalent to a 10 
per cent. on the cost of studio, which will come to about £1 15s. 
a year. What I would like to know is: Can I be compelled to 
pay rates on a photographic studio, and if so, can they claim 
on what they think—i.e., £5, or orlly on the actual rent I pay ?— 
W. A. 


It is an open question whether a studio is a workshop in the 
strict legal sense, as it has been held that it is, and also the other 
way, too. The usual custom is that the rates are assessed on 
the actual rent, and your only plan is to appeal to the local 
assessment committee against the assessment and state fully 
your rent. 

Wasrn Piprs.—I have been very troubled of late through the waste 
pipes in my printing room sinks becoming choked. Practically 
the whole of my printing is carbon, andthe arrangement I have 
is three large earthenware sinks—one for the tissue, one for the 
temporary support, and one for thealum. Ihavealso fixed a hot- 
water sink for the developing. The waste for these different 
sinks all runs into one large 2-inch waste pipe. I find that 
periodically this pipes becomes coated and choked up with 
a curious mixture that seems to be alum and gelatine, so that 
the work is stopped completely. I have tried cleaning the 
pipes with strong soda water, but this seems to have little effect, 
and should be glad if you could let me know of anything which 
would effectually clear them out.—DarK Room. 

No doubt the compound is gelatine in some form, and the best 
thing to remove it is boiling water, allowed to act on it for some 
time, and then one of the domestic rubber force cups, which can 
be obtained from any ironmonger. After the work is done every 
day hot water should be run through the pipes for some time 
so as to clear them. 

Exuarcine Lanrern.—I have made, upon popular models, an 
enlarging lantern with 11-in. condenser, and, as far as I can make 
out, is made properly, but upon lighting up and focussing for 
a disc of white light upon the screen I get a semi-black disc 
of the same size as the white disc would be), with a small halo 
of white light with reflection of gas mantle and reflector in 
centre. I have tried ground glass interposed between condenser 
and source of light, and moving light to and from condenser, all 
to mo purpose. I cannot get a white disc of light at all. Do 
you think the fault lies in the plano-convex condenser, as look- 
ing through condenser you can. see the gas mantle and reflector 
quite clearly, instead of the white bullseye of light, which I pre- 
sume ought to be? Kindly advise me on the matter, as the lantern, 
etc., seems all right, and I do not know whether the fault lies 
with the condenser or my handiwork.—F. 0. Warts. 

The black centre is due to the distance between the light and 
condenser being wrong—probably too near. With condensers 
of such large aperture the focus would be some distance away. 
The only thing is to shift the ligkt to and fro till a perfectly 
even discis obtained. The image of the mantle cannot be avoided, 
and some diffusing medium, such as the finest ground glass, must 
be used. 

Wer Cortopion Trousie.—Will you kindly inform me how to over- 
come streaks on half-tone negatives (wet process) caused by 
alcohol running down ‘the plate in lines during exposure? The 
plates are well drained before put in the dark slide. I have 
tried evaporating the silver bath, but after being in use a day 
or so they appear again as bad as ever. I find putting alcohol 
in the developer no remedy. The strength of my bath is between 
32 and 40 grs. to the ounce.—ALcouHOL. 

We scarcely understand what you mean by “alcohol running 
down the plate.” We presume you mean the bath draining down 
in streaks. That it is very prone to do if the collodion is very 
new or of a horny character. The best way of avoiding the 
trouble is to use a collodion that has been iodised for some time 
—say a few weeks—allow it to well set before the plate is put 


into the bath, and then move it about while in the solut 
so as to remove the solvent in the collodion as much as yp 
sible. Then drain well before putting the plate in the sli 
Your bath is unusually strong; from thirty to thirty-five gra 
to tke ounce is ample. 

Sensitistneé Carson Trssuz.—Are there any substances other tl 
the chromates and bichromates that may be used for sensitisj 
carbon tissue?—F. B. 

No. Not to be of any use. 
a 


Av the recent Milan Exhibition Messrs. L. and C. Hardtmt 
were awarded against all comers the Grand Prix for their pencils 


Tux Scottish Portfolio.—This favourite circulating exhibition 
again “on the road” round the Scottish societies. From the § 
prints submitted to him Mr. Alex. Keighley, Keighley, Yorks, } 
selected 98 to form the portfolio, Sut he has been unable to sel 
one as winner of The Macdougald Plaque (a specially designed gt 
plaque gifted by last year’s president of the Scottish Federation - 
he best picture entered for the Portfolio). He has placed two pri 
(both figure studies) equal first—viz., “A Sleepy Story,” by 
Murray, Barrhead; and “A Study in Gum,” by A. W. Hill, Shot 
she energetic Portfolio secretary. In a leng hy criticism on t 
entries, Mr. Keighley, amongst much interesting matter, gives t 
ollowing definition of a perfect negative:—“..... The relati 
ones (ie., degrees of light and dark) are dependent on the tir 
of exposure and the sensitive plate. By giving a subject, say, hi 
a dozen different exposures on separate plates, as many differe 
renderings of the same subject will result, one of which may — 
truer to nature than the rest. This, and this only, is the perfe 
negative; the rest, however “plucky,” sharp, clear, etc., are wron 
It is a useful practice to compare the print with the original sce 
and to notice if the values are right.” The Portfolio, in its to 
round the societies, is accompanied by a magazine in which may | 
recorded the opinions and criticisms of those who vicw the exhibitio 
To the society situated remote from the populous centres this Pox 
folio will form: a welcome feature in club life and give the membe 
an educative glimpse of what other folks are doing, and the glimp 
will be more satisfactory than many reproductions in the press, | 


they see the actual photographic print unaltered by any half-tor 
block. 


Mr. Syp. Sawyer, whose photographic work has long been knoy 
for its excellence, particularly in group and genre work, has no 
broken out in a new direction, and on Monday, the 17th inst., ; 
the Scala Theatre, a new one-act humorous play will be presente 
by the Wyndham Dramatic Club as a prelude to the “Red Lamp.’ 


THe Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The usual qua 
terly dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. pe 
annum) upon the outstanding preferred stock, and of 25 per cen 
(being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon the outstandir 
common stock, have been declared by the Eastman Kodak Compan 
of New Jersey, payable on January 1, 1907, to stockholders < 
record on November 30, 1906. 


“ HOUGHTONS QUARTERLY ” for November, just to hand, is a brightl 
got-up number, with seasonable announcements and offers. 


*,” Novick To ADVERTISERS.— Blocks and i je 
oy RS. and copy are received subjec 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insorl 
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SUMMARY. 


Members of the Croydon Camera Club visited Messrs. Wratten 
md Wainwright’s plate factory recently. 


; The report of this inte- 
ting inspection appears on page 1004. 


The Lumiéres have published particulars of new “sulphited” 


evelopers. (P. 1007.) 


A quick-change movement for focussing-screen and dark-slide is 
mong the patents of the week. 


(P. 1014.) 


A number of points connected with the effective production of 


tereoscopic prints are discuss 


ed on page 1002. 


Stereoscopic workers 


fe recommended to devote greater care to correct orthochromatism 


h their negatives. 


The conclusion of the paper on measurement of shutter speeds 


ppears this week. 
cussion. (P. 


1009.) 


Tt will be followed in our next issue by the 


A rocker for the dark room is recommended by a German worker, 


who pub. 


ishes details of the one used by himself. 


(P. 1012.) 


The London Camera Club.—Proposals for the immediate occupa- 


ion of club premises 


Tn the 


are announced. 


(P. 1013.) 


course of an article on page 1005, Mr. F. Dundas Todd 


lutlines a system which professional photographers should apply, 
D modification which may be necessary, to their own businesses. 


P. 1005.) 


A case was heard in the Court of Appeal last week in which 
“oMpensation for injury to a chemist under the Employers’ Liability 


Act was withheld. 


appeal Court, was not a workman. 


(P. 1002.) 


The chemist, according to the ruling in the 


Price TWorENce. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Pyro- The evergreen supject of development | 
Ammonia. was on the programme of the Croydon 
Camera Club last month, and Mr. H. W. Bennett once 
more seized the opportunity of praising pyro-ammonia, 
which at one time was a much favoured developer of our 
own. He is, however, reported to have said that it does 
not oxidise so rapidly as pyro-soda, and if the report is 
correct one must differ from this conclusion most empha- 
tically. For the production of clean, unstained negatives 
pyro-ammonia is not to be beaten, but for the production 
of a greasy mess of oxidised pyro in the shortest possible 
time it is unequalled. We never met with a pyro-ammonia 
developer that could be used with any satisfaction for two 
plates in succession, while we often use pyro-soda for three 
or four, and have used it for six, with perfect success. As 
regards results, there: is little fault to find with pyro- 
ammonia, and for making the best possible negative from 
a bad case of over-exposure it is unrivalled. Owing, most 
probably, to the volatile nature of the alkali, it is the ideal 
developer for over-exposure, and an exposure of thirty 
times the normal can be tackled with confidence if the 
citrate method of restraint is adopted. As regards con- 
venience, the trouble of keeping the ammonia solution puts 
the developer altogether out of count beside pyro-soda and 
the modern developers. It was impossible to work 1t 
satisfactorily without the aid of an hydrometer to make up 
and test the ammonia solution, and unless great care was 
taken in this respect every plate developed had to be treated 
tentatively, development by time being impossible. It was 
a difficult matter to produce two negatives exactly alike, 
and a rvisky matter to attempt the development of a number 
of different negatives in one dish. The smell was also a 
serious objection to many people. Probably the reason 
why the developer held its own so long was its cleanliness 
so far as the negatives were concerned. The early pyro- 
soda developers produced abominably stained negatives in 
various shades of brown and green, and as soon as this. 
defect was cured pyro-ammonia was doomed. 


* * * “ 
Photography In a recent issue the ‘“ Newcastle 
at one Chronicle” reiterates a complaint 
Museum. against the authorities of the British. 


Museum in respect of the new rules,. 
whereby a fee of 2s. is charged for photographing. Our- 
contemporary goes on to say that the new rule will be to- 
close the Museum against all attempts to popularise it by 
offering the public faithful representations of the anti- 
quities, but it should be remembered that there is another 
side to this question. At one time anyone could take a 


camera and photograph any object he liked without pay- 
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ment, and, as a consequence, cameras became more or less 
a nuisance in the Museum, whilst the pictures obtained 
were never seen by the public. During the photographic 
operations visitors could not examine the objects. Fur- 
thermore, the attendants’ time was taken up in standing 
by watching them if they were removed from their usual 
places, which was frequently the case. The new rule will 
not much atrect professionals who have commissions to 
execute for publishers, as they can legitimately charge 
the fees to those for whom they do the work. At the 
National Gallery amateurs are not permitted to photograph 
the pictures, a rule which the late Camera Club tried to 
make the object of an agitation, alleging, curiously 
enough, amongst other arguments, that amateurs could spend 
more time over the work than professionals, but apparently 
forgetting that all that time the public were deprived of the 
pictures. Professional photographers can obtain permis- 
sion to photograph the pictures because then they are 
published, and the public can get copies of them. In one 
instance, we are told, a foreign firm obtained some extra 
facilities for doing the work because it undertook to issue 
a certain size of the reproductions to the public at quite a 
nominal figure. It seems to us that the recent rule at the 
British Museum is by no means a bad one. The fee may 
end to deter amateurs from blocking up the objects with 
their cameras to the inconvenience of visitors, who will 
never see the results, while professionals can charge the 
fees to their clients, and the public will have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the reproduction. After all, the fees are 
not exorbitant. 


* * * 
Employers’ A case of great importance where services 
Liability. of persons of scientific attainments in 


certain manufactures are necessary was before the Court 
of Appeal last week. In brief, it was as follows: <A 
gentleman, a master of science, of Manchester, was in the 
employment of a firm of manufacturing chemists, and 
during the course of his work met with an accident to 
his leg, as a result of which he died from blood-poisoning. 
His widow entered an action in the county court, under 
the Workmen’s Liability Act, for compensation for the 
loss of her husband. The defence was that the deceased 
was not engaged as a workman, but as a master of science 
ina totally different capacity. It appeared that he had to 
do a good deal of manual labour, such as turning on steam- 
cocks, taking samples, testing, and charging pans, about 
five-sixths of his time being thus employed, the remaining 
one-sixth being spent in the laboratory. He received a 
salary, which was paid monthly. The judge who heard 
the claim held that the fact of a man being a master of 
science was quite irrelevant, so long as he did manual 
labour, and accordingly he awarded the widow £300 as 
compensation. The defendants appealed against that 
decision, and the appeal was heard last week. It was 
allowed by a majority of the judges, and the case sent back 
to be re-heard. 


* * * 


What isa 


wae % In delivering judgment, the Master of 
orkman? 


the Rolls said that the employers in- 
tended to avail themselves of the skill of the deceased in 
his capacity of master of science and not of a workman. | 
He was not even employed under the conditions of an 
ordinary workman. He started work later and received a 
salary. The fact that he did manual labour would not 
alone turn him into a workman. In order to carry out 
the agreement it was necessary that he should do some 
amount of manual work, and in these circumstances he 
thought the appeal should be allowed. Lord Justice 
Cozens-Hardy agreed, but Lord Justice Farwell dissented, | 
seeing nothing in the facts that the deceased’s hours were 


different to those of the other men, and that he receive 
a salary instead of a weekly wage, sufficient to over-ric 
the fact that he worked five-sixths of his time with h 
hands, and that in his absence his work would be done | 
an ordinary workman. On the finding of fact, he thougl 
the deceased was a workman ann the definition, ar 
that the widow was entitled to the Act. Here it will ] 
seen that the judge of the county court and one of tl 
judges of the Court of Appeal are of the opinion that tl 
deceased was a workman within the meaning of the Ac 
while the other two judges were of the opinion that ] 


was not. Though there is no direct photographic intere 
in the above case, it must be remembered thi 
in photographic manufactures there are usual 


one or more persons who are engaged solely on account | 
their chemical and scientific knowledge, yet they usual. 
have to do more or less manual labour, and the above rulir 
may materially affect them in the event of their meetir 
with a serious accident when following their ordinaa 
avocations. There seems to be a nice distinction mac 
tween salary and wages, and between an ordinary wor 
an and one possessing considerable scientific knowledg 
ch it is difficult for a layman to understand. 


oe 


SOME MATTERS CONCERNING STEREOSCOP% 


A sHorT time ago (September 28) we gave the rule f¢ 
determining the correct separation between two stere 
ic prints, .ut since then we have come across so man 
icting but very positive statements with regard to th 
matter that it is evident the rule is not well known and | 
seldom observed. The most prevalent idea seems to I 
that the distance is a fixed one, not dependent on le 
separation or eye separation or construction of stereoscop 
and a curious feature is that this “fixed” distance vari 
with different authorities from about 25in. up to Jin. Ti 
fact that there is no fixity about the distance should | 
apparent from the following considerations: A fund 
tal and indisputable rule of stereoscopy is that tk 
s must be viewed under the same angle of col 
ence as that at which they were taken. Suppose ¥ 
- this law in the case of very far-distant objects, the 
manifest that even with widely separated camei 
lenses the light transmitted through the one lens 

virtually parallel to that transmitted through the othe 
, in other words, that the angle of convergence is 0 de; 
llows, then, that the results must be observed wit 
llel binocular vision, which means that if the stere 
pe is fitted with simple lenses or no lenses at all th 
tion of the prints must be equal to that of the eye 
ms with different visual separation will then, strictl 
ng, require differently mounted prints, though, as 
ter of fact, the eye separation varies so little wit 
nt individuals that this refined adjustment ma 
ally be left out of account. We may, however, us 
reoscope fitted with prisms instead of lenses, and the 
ious variation occurs. Assume the prisms to k 
half-lenses, the centre of each half-lens bein 
site the centre of the eye. If the prints, mounted wit 
aration equal to that of the eyes, are examined throug 
ismatic stereoscope, the visual axes are not paralle 
; should be, but strongly convergent, and the fund: 
me law of equal convergency is violated. To presery 
parallelism of the visual axes the separation of the prin 
i be increased by a distance equal to the width of on 
m, and if this is done it will be found generally the 
conventional “limit” of separation is considerabl 
ed. Thus if the Senos of the eyes is 23in., an 
ith of a prism is #in., the total correct separatid 
nt points in the prints is 33in. The separation £ 
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near points is very much less, and, as very distant objects 
gldom show in stereoscopic views, the prints generally 
have to be adjusted for near objects. If the rule is applied 
m the case of very near objects, with lenses widely sepa- 
yated, it will be found that the print separation is very 
mall; it may even be so small that the prints cannot be 
mounted side by side. It can easily be understood that 
he farther the lenses are separated the greater is the 
angle of convergence for near objects. When the resulting 
pints are examined, this angle of convergency can only 
be reproduced by mounting the prints close together, and 
it follows that the wider the separation of the lenses the 
ess must be the separation of the prints. If the mounting 
separation is too great—and it nearly always is made too 
great in the rather exceptional case of a near object being 
photographed with widely separated lenses—exaggerated 
or distorted relief is produced. 

It is often forgotten that the stereoscopic relief shown by 
wo images made from two different standpoints is greatly 
aided by other non-stereoscopic conditions that suggest 
yelief and solidity, and that the illusion may be partly or 
ompletely destroyed by neglecting those conditions. It is 

1] known that a good photograph, if viewed with one eye 
from the proper perspertive standpoint, will show a very 
marked appearance of 1 ief and solidity. This “mono- 
cular relief,” as it may be called, is due simply to very 
perfect perspective drawing as regards form, shade, and 

adation, and, if the fact that the picture is on a plane 

rface is not forcibly impressed upon the observer by 

due roughness or shine, the illusion may be most 
viking. Each print of a stereoscopic pair should show 
this appearance of monocular relief to perfection if the 
stereoscopic effect of the two prints is to be perfect, but 
very commonly it does not, because in very few photo- 
graphs is the perspective quite correct. As regards out- 
line, there is no fault to find, for the lens looks after that 
branch of perspective, but the aerial perspective is very 
frequently all wrong, owing to wrong exposure and wrong 
values. A common defect that we have noted in much 
stereoscopic work is under-exposure. This results in a 
want of differentiation in some of the deeper gradations, 
with the result that planes really at different distances 
are brought together into apparently one plane. In such 
acase foreground dark objects appear in the stereoscope 
like silhouettes, and lose all rotundity. Over-exposure 
may give a similar effect in the case of light objects, while 
if any reversal exist the aerial perspective is even inverted. 
ithe objects are familiar ones, a very bad effect may be 
produced, for while the outline may show that one object 
is farther away than another, its shading and gradation 
may suggest that it is nearer—two conflicting effects that 
spoil the result altogether. Then, again, if the values are 
rong, a similar conflict of impressions may exist. Assume 
he existence of two objects of different colours—say, red 
and blue, but of the same luminosity at one particular 
distance. If the red is removed to a greater distance it 
will appear lighter than the blue; while if the blue is 
farthest away it will appear lighter than the red. Ii, 
however, no attempt is made to secure correct values by 
orthochromatic methods, the red will appear darker than 

the blue even when much farther away, and, provided the 

ttue relationship of the two colours is known, a false effect 
of relative distance is produced. We fear that ortho- 
chromatic methods are greatly neglected in stereoscopic 
Work, and that the extreme importance of true represen- 
tation in all respects is not fully realised. 

Many people have stated that a stereoscopic effect can be 
Produced by examining a pair of precisely similar prints 
im the stereoscope, while many others have not only denied 
ahis, but have stated that no effect of relief at all can be 


observed. In order to get at the facts of the matter, we 
have experimented a good deal in this direction, and find 
that the explanation of these varying opinions is a fairly 
simple one. If two similar prints, quite perfect in drawing 
and gradation, are trimmed exactly alike and mounted like 
a ‘stereoscopic slide, the same relief is observed in the 
stereoscope as is visible in the case of one print examined 
from the proper standpoint with one eye. The effect is, 
perhaps, somewhat more realistic, owing to the use of the 
two eyes, for we are more accustomed to use both eyes 
together, but it is no greater. Moreover, people “blind 
to form ”—and there are many such—fail to see the relief 
in either case. If, however, we trim the prints stereo- 
scopically in accordance with the law of convergency, so 
as to introduce real stereoscopic relief between the plane 
of the mount and that of the prints, a somewhat striking 
effect may be produced. The mere fact that the subject is 
seen either in advance of or behind the mount at once 
suggests to the mind that the subject itself must be solid, 
or have rotundity and relief, and if there is no bad per- 
spective or defect that militates against this impression, a 
positively startling effect may be observed. Many persons 
who can see no appearance of relief in a single photograph, 
or in two trimmed similarly, will at once see the effect in 
the “semi-stereoscopic ” slide, though a few who are rather 
more absolutely “blind to form” will fail. Such semi- 
stereoscopic slides will be passed as fully stereoscopic by 
many people not in the secret, and this fact has not infre- 
quently been taken advantage of by unscrupulous traders. 
Many curious and interesting experiments may be made on 
these lines, and we possess a number of. experimental slides 
made up in this way that gives us nearly as much pleasure 
in examining as orthodox fully stereoscopic pairs. It is 
worth while specially looking out for prints suitable for the 
purpose, for an important lesson may thereby be learned. 
It will be found that, while one subject will make a most 
successful slide, probably the next dozen others that you 
try will not give the effect at all, solely owing to their 
erroneous perspective anu gradation. It forms an admir- 
able test for true photography, though a somewhat dis- 
couraging one when you try it. It may be noted that the 
best effects are generally obtained when the inner margins 
of the prints are most closely trimmed so that the subject 
appears to stand out in front of the mount. An extra gin. 
should be taken off the inner margins, and the mounting 
separation should be Jin. or over, while the results should 
be examined in the stereoscope at the greatest distance 
possible. Half-tone prints will often give a good effect, 
and we may cite as an example of a good subject Mr. 
Cruwys Richard’s “Adeline,” which often appears as an 
advertisement illustration. With a suitable full-face figure 
a curious effect can be produced by inclining the figures 
towards each other, but trimming the edges parallel. If 
properly done, the lower part of the figure appears behind 
the frame, and the head in front of it, the effect being that 
of a person leaning towards you out of a window-opening. 
Hand-painted subjects will give equally striking results, 
provided the drawing, modelling, and gradation is true to 
nature. 
————————— 

Burniry Camera Club.—A change of secretaryship is announced, 
Mr. A. B. Cooper, of 31, Carter Street, Burnley, succeeding Mr. A. 
Jackson. 

Tur Queen of Norway has honoured the managing directors of 
Speaight (Litd.), the child photographers of New Bond Street, W., 
by accepting from them for Prince Olaf a copy of their work, entitled 
“Baby's Album.” The volume was specially bound in grey jarrah 
yoan, similar to the copy recently supplied for the Queen of Italy. 
Colonel Knollys, in’acknowledging the gift, expressed the great 
pleasure it gave Queen Maud in accepting the album. 
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A VISIT TO A DRY PLATE MANUFACTORY. 


As briefly intimated last week, about forty members of the Croy- 
don Camera Club, at the kind invitation of Messrs. Wratten and 
Wainwright, paid a visit to their works on the 5th inst. ; 
every step in the manufacture of a dry plate from start to finish 
being explained and shown in actual operation under ordinary 
working conditions, except that the plates, regardless of waste 
of emulsion, were coated, dried, etc., under the full glare of 
the electric light. Light refreshments, both liquid and solid, 
of a most varied nature, were then partaken of in Dr. Mees’ 
laboratory, the guests of the evening being well looked after by a 
number of charming young ladies daintily attired. 


The Arrangement of a Plate Works. 


In welcoming all, Mr. 8. H. Wratten, on behalf of the firm, 
said :— 

I believe that the visit here of my fellow members will re- 
present the first occasion on which a photographic plate works 
has been open to inspection, other than to those intimately 
concerned in the works. This might appear to be due to a 
natural conservatism, or a fear of exposing secret processes ; 
but although these reasons certainly hold, there is, perhaps, a 
still stronger one why a plate works should tardily open its 
doors, viz., that of cleanliness. It is not possiple to manu- 
facture plates except under very strict; rules as regards cleanli- 
ness, and although we shall not have the pleasure of your being 
here for more than a short time, yet owing to the dust which 
will unavoidably enter with you, it will not be possible to 
resume work until a full day has been given up to cleaning. 
When considering the best means by which we could utilise 
the time at your disposal, we thought that it would facilitate 
matters if I were to premise your entry to the practical manu- 
facture by giving you a short description of what you will 
see, so that when you enter a department whatever is on view 
will be largely understood. We shal first visit the glass de- 
partment, where the glass received from France, Belgium. and 
Lancashire, is cleaned and substratumed ready 


or coating. 
Cleaning the Glass. 

Although glass cleaning is apparen 
it can only be satisfactorily done under certain conditions. 
There are some persons who cannot even handle a piece of glass 
without so affecting it as to make it practically impossible for 
it to be cleaned afterwards, This is a remarkable feature 
about glass, and one which we believe, if better known, would 
go far to explain many of the troubles which occur 
plate works, and in branches of manuf. 
with photography. 
of borax, whiting, 
of spirit. 

You will notice that the glass is sent 
efficiently packed, and although it has very rough handling 
at the Docks, we seldom have to complain of breakage. It 
takes five persons to clean and pack our glass ready for coating. 
There are three sinks for cleaning, one to put on the detergent, 
and two to wash it off, after which the nlate has to be sul 
stratumed. The substratum is simply 
tine solution and water, which helps the film to greater adherence 


to the glass. After being substratumed, the glass h 
dried and inspected, and is then p 


ly a very easy task, yet 


outside a 
acture not connected 

The cleansing agent we use is a mixture 
and water, with occasionally a small quantity 


to the works very 


b- 
a mixture of chrom-gela- 


as to be 
acked ready for coating. 


Coating, Drying, and PacHKing, 

We shall next follow the gl 
and here you will see that w 
The one we propose to co 


Smith, of Zurich. 


ass to the coating department, 
e have two machines in running 
at with to-night was invented by Dr. 
Its chief feature is the Mariott-Bottle, 


which controls the feeding of the emulsion. 
apparatus that we can coat with an error which seldom exceeds 
2 per cent. Perhaps it is needless to add here that our staff 
have had long experience with the machine, and the uniform 
results obtained are largely contributed to by systematic note- 
taking and checking. You will understand that both in 
starting and running the machine the laws of surface tension 
and resistance must be taken into account. 
passant, that a plate-maker’s life is s 
laws, and finding out the error of h 

The temperature of the emulsion 
matter of judgement. 


So effectual is this 


I may state, en 
pent in infringing natural 
is ways. 

at the time of coating is a 
It varies in accordance with the season, 
and is governed by the length of the setting-band ; this is 23 
feet long, to prevent too early setting. 
are stacked three inches 
the drying room, where t 


After coating, the plates 
apart on the slant, and removed to 


hey remain for not less than twelve 
hours, afterwards being removed to the packing dep 


be examined, and if necesary cut to the required size before 
the backing and packing. Regarding the “ backing,” it will 
interest you to know that a demand for backed plates has shown 


up to now an increase of 400 per cent. over the same period 
in 1905. 


The most interestin 
the machinery 


artment to 


§ feature of the packing department is 
employed for cutting, 

constant use, and one being kept for r 
of these instruments, is the electrically: 
The original design for this, 
maker. 


four machines being in 
eserve. By far the best 
-driven Munro machine. 
we believe, emanated from a nlate- 
The capacity of this machine is very large ; but the rate 
Wwe now work it is desioned to avoid “ rush,” and although the 
speed may appear fast to you, it is in reality somewhat slow 
to a practised operator. It mav also be interesting to ~ou to 
know that two members of the Croydon Camera Club are r 
sible for 


the design of our cutting-machines. 
mination of this room for all colour 
“ green,” excepting only the “Allochrome 
“ved” is used. For all other plates, 
employed, which gives an abund 
fogging. 


espon- 
The illu- 
plates as a safe-light 
” for which a suitable 
an orange red colour is 
ance of light without risk of 
We shall next pass on to the safe-light and colour- 
Screen making department. While we ave proud to be able 
to show you filters and safelights fulfilling the actual require- 
ments of practice, we have also made recently a set of ortho- 
chromatic filters, which are noteworthy for their 
viewed) either from the point of colour, 
the glass being optically worked to the 
ength by Messrs. A. Hilger, Ltd. 
Light Filters. 
As you are aware, this branch of our business has only beer 
in existence for a little over two years, but tl 
nave made during this period | 


perfection, | 
or of optical accuracy, 
accuracy of one wave 


ne progress we 
has justified our enterprise. At 
present we have to make screens and mounts of many designs, 


out we hope that shortly some lens-maker will recognise that 
since lenses were first designed another brancl 
las come into existence, necessitating the use of light filters in 
addition to the ordinary lens glasses, and that tl 
mount is now deficient, inasmuch 
holding a light filter in position. 
this fact, we feel sure that the present lens mount will, by 
a very simple alteration in design, be so made that a 
of screens may be carried by photog 
be attached to the lens instantly, with an assurance that, being 
in effect part of the lens system. the screen will be automatically 
held in a correct position. I do not apveal to the optician 


h of photography 


1e present lens 
as it has no provision for 
When the optician grasps 


variety 
raphers, any of which may 


to also make the colour filters. These must of necessity be made 
to suit the plates if the best results are to be obtained. Coloured 
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‘or screens has proved an abject failure, being often worse 
g ass > fr) 


than useless. 
A Works Laboratory, 

The following outline of the Work’s Laboratory was given by 
‘Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees :-— 

In welcoming you to the portion of the works which is essen- 
tially my department, you will understand that for us, this 
js in the nature of a house-warming. We are, indeed, in the 
occupied in moving in, and hope to be occupied in this for 
the rest of our lives. If you were to see apparatus around you 
in a complete and final state, this would represent not healthy 
yitality, but a stagnant finality and for this reason, while much 
of the apparatus here is complex and complete, much other 
apparatus is experimental, and necessarily incomplete. There 
are three, important purposes in a works laboratory: 

1. It is usually occupied with the purification and preparation 
of substances to be employed in manufacture. 

2. It is necessarily occupied in testing and checking the 
yarious products of the works before issuing them. 

3. It should be occupied in direct scientific research connected 
with the manufacture. 

The first purpose has but little application here. The substances 
employed in the manufacture of photographic plates can be 
obtained of a very high degree of purity, and their preparation 
in the laboratory is unnecessary. In the preparation room you 
will see some dyes for experimental purposes being prepared 
for use. The testing apparatus of this laboratory is naturally 
elaborate. A good deal has been published concerning these in- 
struments, and there is no need for me to recapitulate it here. 
The exposing machine, consisting of a standard light and a 
sector wheel, you see in this room. From this the plates go to 
the developing thermostat in the dark room, and from that to 
the measuring photometer, which you find in the office. The 
gradation photometer, which was exhibited in the Royal 
Photographic Society's Exhibition this vear, has not been yet 
satisfactorily completed. 

A useful testing instrument, is the small Tallent spectroscope, 
which has been improved in several ways, notably by the addi- 
tion cf a small wedge of neutral tinted glass at the slit, which 
gives a diversity of exposures at one time. 

In the enlarging room you will find a new instrument for 
testing the optical flatness of filters, which takes, by means of 
a battery of lenses, a number of small photographs of a brightly 


illuminated cross reflected from various parts of the filter; 
these photographs by their identity or diversity, showing 
whether the filter will be satisfactory or not. The purpose for 
which this laboratory essentially exists is that research may be 
done, and the main work here is the organising and carrying 
out of new research work. 
Works 

Laboratory research work usually falls into three divisions :-— 

1. The testing of new processes and products coming from 
other sources. Considerable attention, for instance, is devoted 
to getting information of any new dye or new printing process 
which may be introduced. 

2. The working out of suitable testing apparatus. You see 
above your heads, for instance, a very long box which has been 
recently devised for the purpose of testing plates as to their 
suitability for astronomical work. 

3. Work with a view to investigating and simplifying the 
actual manufacture and process. 

Our dark room up here, for instance, is equipped with an 
emulsion thermostat, plate-coating machine, and drying cup- 
board, so that we can make and finish some two dozen whole 
plates of an experimental emulsion without in any way inter- 
fering with the manufacturing machines and arrangements. 

We haye, during the last year, worked out in this laboratory 
the “ Wratten Panchromatic,” and the new “ Verichrome,” and 
“ Allochrome” plates. We have also made two sets of ortho- 
chromatic filters, the first published at the Croydon Camera 
Club, and the second, the Filter Yellow K filters, and also a 
set of tri-chromatic filters. We have in actual progress and 
sufficiently far advanced to be mentioned, work on optically 


Research. 


- perfect filters and dark room safelights, and on plates for special 


purposes, besides the experimental work, on colour plates, which 
is a matter of routine in this laboratory. In conclusion, I would 
call your attention to the following pieces of apparatus which 
have not before been published. A 6ft. diffraction grating 
spectroscope, which gives a spectrum 8in. in length in the visi- 
ble portion of the spectrum ; the large apparatus overhead for 
testing astronomical plates, apparatus for X-ray photography 
at the other end of the room, and the filter testing apparatus. 

At the instance of the President, Mr. W. H. Smith, a most 
hearty vote of thanks was tendered Messrs. Wratten and Wain- 
wright, for the unique evening spent, as interesting as it was 


instructive. 


A 


SYSTEM OF STUDIO RECORDS. 


(From the “ Photo-Beacon.”’) 


Ar a recent meeting of the Suburban League of Professional 
Photographers the principal subject for discussion was the 
very important one of studio records, the methods of keeping 
tab on all orders and of filing and storing negatives. The 
average photographer has had little opportunity of seeing the 
systems followed by all alert business houses these days, but 
he may rest assured that in one and all of them experts have 
complete yet simple plans whereby the head of a department 
can keep in touch with every detail by studying a form report 
each morning. 

In tackling this knotty problem, we started out to learn 
the system followed by the photographer at whose gallery 
we met. We analysed the whole procedure, from the moment 
& prospective customer enters the studio until the last print 
of the order is delivered and the negatives filed away. Then 
discussion was started on alternative methods. It was my 
business to play the part of a listener, to note down’ what 
was said, and to endeavour, if possible, to catch the best points 
Suggested, then blend the good features into one inclusive 
system. T found that each man had devoted special attention 
to one feature of studio routine, and it was very interesting to 
listen to two men thrashing out the strong and weak points 


of each other’s methods. After three hours’ solid discussion, 
it was agreed the following system ought to be about right 
for 95 per cent. of all the ealleries in this country. 

The first entry is ordinarily made when the customer makes 


a deposit—part payment, it was agreed, was a better term 
to use. The general opinion was that after the sitting was 


the best time for this phase of the transaction, unless the 
sitter voluntarily offered the money earlier. Most of those 
present made the first entry in an ordinary day-book, thus :— 


JUNE 12, 1906. 


Paid ont) 


dols. 


John Smith, 64, Main Street, 1 doz. cat 


Miss J. Jones, Altona, 6 cabs , duplicate: 
The Mercantile Co , 12(S by 10). Amoant due 
The Gas Joke Co 


Miss M. Smith, 24 W alnut, 1 do. 
Wrapping paper NO 1g ROS Sr 
J. anderson, Berlin, 6 (8 by 10) honse 


The Photo Supply Co , May account .. 


14 0 13.00 


Totals for da 


This shows the day’s business, and by carrying the totals 
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to a separate page one can readily keep tab on the business for 
each month and the year. 

One member preferred to write all orders on a duplicating 
register, such as is in use in many general stores 


using the 
following form :— 


Cc. W. LONGDON. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


7O STATE STREET. 


AS DIZ Ol Sa AM sg, 
New Ne 
ee MO es Ae So ae 
Beicco one ee 


witen calling for Pictures, 
oofs. 


Please bring this 
Always bring you 
Extra champs for finistsig from more than one 


The slip given the customer is his receipt, the duplicate 1s 
placed on a file, and from it all necessary entries are made in 
the register books, including the cash transactions. 

In a small studio the photographer has no difficulty in telling 
the sitter’s name when he examines his negatives the day 
after the exposure is made, but in a busy gallery, where there 
may be from a dozen to fifty sitters every day, some method 
of record must be adopted. In such a gallery the sitter usually 
presents to the operator a card on which is written the parti- 
culars of the sitting. It also has the serial number, which 
must be written on the negative. The usual practice is for 
the operator, after the exposure is made, to slip an edge of 
the card into the holder, and it is then the duty of the 
dark-room man to write this number on the edge of the plate 
before developing, so that it will be permanent. A hard, 
round-pointed lead pencil will do all right; failing that, the 
head of an ordinary match; in fact, anything with which a 
firm impression can be given without tearing the film. The 
number is best placed in the centre of one edge, as. if on the 
corner it may be obliterated when handling the negatives. 
When several exposures are made on the same subject, all 
plates are marked with the same number. If orders are made 
from more than one negative, each is then distinguished by the 
addition of the letters A, B, C, etc. 

We will suppose the negatives made and ready for the 
printer. Those that are considered to be worth proy ng should 
be placed in what is known as a “waiting order bag,” which 
is simply a 7 by 9 envelope of strong paper, in which they 
vill be protected from dirt and scratches and at the time be 
all kept together. On the flap of this envelope is written the 
number of the sitting, and if the packages are all set on 
end, with the flaps up, and all facing one way, it takes only 
a few seconds to find the set of negatives wanted. In this 
form they are sent to the printing room to be proved, then 
returned to the envelope. 

Proofs being made, marked on back with number, delivered 
and returned, we now come to the most intricate part of the 
photographic business, and here is where I have pleasure in 
presenting a system which is decidedly original, and, I think, 
by far the simplest I have yet come across. 

I am led to understand that it is the invention of a Chicago 
reception-room lady, who gradually evolved it out of the 


fulness of her experience. I have watched its working in 
practice, comparing it with systems based on the card principle 
that are so useful in general lines, and I think it is far better 
than the latter, because in fact it is a card system with 
the addition of the proofs, thus providing in less than a 
minute all the information the photographer or the customer 
wants to know. 

The photographer takes a sheet of thick manilla paper, 4 in. 
by 12 in., and doubles it in the middle so that it becomes a 
four-page folder, 4 in. by 6 in. On the first page of this 
folder he prints the following form :— 


No. Prints Ordered.. 
Proofs Ret. 


Remarks 


Duplicates 


SHORE eee ee sree ee hee 


It is much condensed here, to save space; the other pages 
are left blank. On the inside he pastes each proof from which 
an order is given by one edge, and on each proof is marked 
the number of the order, together with notes to retoucher and 
printer ; in fact, he frequently outlines the limits of vignetting 
or trimming. 

This folder goes first to 


he retoucher, being placed inside 
the “waiting bag,” 


already referred to, which now contains 
only the negatives from which orders are to be finished, all 
others having been discarded. At the same time there is placed 
an envelope in the incomplete drawer, referred to in next 
paragraph, so as to keep track of the prints, as in even the 
best regulated studios a negative is apt to get sidetracked once 
ina while. From the retoucher the negatives go to the printer. 
After each toning the finished prints are sorted out, and those 
of each order are placed in a large envelope marked with 
the sitter’s name—in fact, the same kind that is used for 
the “waiting bag”—and sent to the reception-room. Here 
they are arranged alphabetically in two separate drawers, one 
for unfinished orders, the other for finished. If a customer 
calls for an incomplete order the reception-room lady delivers 
the prints on hand, marking on the envelope the number 
delivered and date, them returns the envelope to the drawer. 
She thus can know in a few seconds exactly how each order 
stands. After next toning-day the printer carries the entire 
contents of the incomplete drawer to the finishing- 
the prints in the envelopes, and checks his 


room, places 
“short” notes 


with those on the envelopes. The incomplete orders are 
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yrned in one pile, finished orders in another, the latter 
ing accompanied by the order folder. For the reception of 
shese. folders he has-small boxes, which hold 100, and each 
filed away as the order is completed. It will be seen that 
oh folder is now a part of a very perfect card system—because 
it can be found in a minute, and when found it has all the 
wformation the customer wants to know. ‘The presence of 
avoids the necessity of making a trip to the printing- 
om to get a set of negatives from which the customer may 
‘lect one for a recorder. It need scarcely be added that 
duplicate orders go through the same routine. 
Tf any balance is left unpaid when full order is delivered 
he amount is placed in an ordinary card system ledger.. In 
, small business an ordinary notebook will be enough. 


he prints 


The system outlined above is really a combination of the | 


hest parts of those followed by three different men It was 
nointed out that in a large business there could be added with 
advantage a print record book, so that stricter tab could be 
kept on the orders after they were sent to the printing-room, 
» as to prevent any negative being accidentally set aside 
In this book is entered the name of each 


customer under the date on which the negatives go to the 
printing-room. After each toning and before the prints are 
placed in the envelopes already referred to, the proprietor 
gets the printer to call off the prints on hand for each order, 
and the number is entered opposite the sitter’s name. By this 
part of the system any neglect is readily found out. 

One reader informs me that he finds numbering by date 
to be the best method he has yet tried. For example, all 
sittings made on June 12, 1906, will bear the number 61206. 
His negatives are returned to the original plate box and the 
boxes are stacked on edges in the original cases. In case of 
a reorder he pulls out the box bearing the proper date, and 
ai once shows the customer the negative. 

In most studios the odd-sized plates are rather a trouble, 
as, if numbered with the series given the cabinets, they leave 
blanks in sets of the latter. It seems to me that the date 
system would work very well with such odd sizes. 

I am prepared to furnish any or all of the essentials for 
this business system, particulars of which will be found in 


the advertising pages. 
F. Dunpas Topp. 


ON THE USE 


OF SULPHUROUS COMPOUNDS 


AS DEVELOPING AGENTS. 


(A communication to the Société Francaise de Photographie. ) 


Ta basic developers now used in photography are generaliy 
inthe form of salts, such as the hydrochlorate or sulphate, and 
marely is the base itself used as in the case of paramidophenol. 

The employment of the base itself has the advantage of obvi- 
ating the formation of alkaline chlorides or sulphates when 

alkali is used as one of the ingredients in the developer. 
The chlorides and sulphates thus formed in the solutions in 
msiderable quantities diminish considerably the energy of the 
developer. 

The reason why the bases are so rarely employed is because 
they oxidise so rapidly when exposed to the air. We have 
mdeavoured to obviate this defect by forming stable compounds 
these bases with sulphurous acid. This acid would combine 
th the alkali contained in the developing solution, and forms 
dium sulphite, which, as is well known, is used in all 
Wevelopers. 

We have been able to obtain compounds of sulphurous acid 

ith the bases of paramidophenol, methyl-paramidophenol, 
and paraphenylene diamine. 

These compounds were prepared either by the 
{aseous sulphurous acid on the free bases suspended in water 
at 177 deg. Fahr., or by crystallising from cold solutions of 
he bases in commercial 40 ner cent. sodium bisulphite lye. 
In certain cases, that of methyl-paramidophenol for example, 
the compound may be prepared by heating at 177 deg. Fahr., a 
salt, the sulphate of methyl-paramidophenol with a solution of 
ahydrous sodium sulphite with about one-fourth of its volume 
of sodium bisulphite. 

The principal properties of these compounds are as follows :— 

The Compound with Paramidophenol. 

White crystals having a faint smell of sulphurous acid, which 
dh not turn brown when exposed to the air as quickly as para 
midophenol. Very slightly soluble in cold water, about 
0.05 per cent, at 60 deg. Fahr., more soluble in hot. The 
ciystals dissolve easily in a warm solution of sulphurous acid, 
and are deposited on cooling in small white scales, which fuse 


action of 


at 365 deg. Fahr., the same as paramidophenol with abundant 
evolution of sulphurous acid. 
The amount of sulphurous ‘acid, as sulphurous acid, after 
oxidation with bromide was— 
Found 


HS,  & 


Caleulated for 
(C, H: OHNH,) » H, SO, 
24 
It is not then a sulphite of paramidophenol, but without doubt 
an addition compound which practically corresponds to the 
formula— 
10 (C, H, OHNH.) + H, SO; 

The Compound with Methyl-Paramidophenol 

Methyl-paramidophenol, the sulphate of which is known as 
metol, fixes sulphurous acid more readily than paramidophenol. 
The combination is stable and has no smell of sulphurous acid. 
It is more soluble in cold water, 3.5 per cent. at 60 deg. Fahr., 
and this enables it to be used ‘direct as a developer in the 
presence of sodium sulphite, and without the use of an alkali. 
Tt forms small white crystals, which do not alter in the air 
and which melt at the same temperature as methyl-paramido- 
phenol, 190 deg. Fahr., giving off sulphurous acid. It can be 
easily crystallised in a saturated solution of sulphurous acil 
with about one-fourth of its volume of saturated solution of 
sodium sulphite. Examined as the former compound it would 
seem to be an addition compound having the formula approxi- 


mately— . 
» 6[C, H, OHNH (CH,)] + HO. 8; 

To test its stability in air, the quantity of sulphurous acid 
was estimated at intervals, it being kept in a half-filled bottle 


lightly corked. ‘The following results were obtained. 
HzS04 Per Cent. 


Initial strength ... 12.98 
After two days 12:6 
After six days 12.5 
After six weeks ... 11.5 

11.5 


After three months 
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This proves that the compound is relatively stable and practic- 
ally can be used without special precautions. 


The Compound with Paraphenylene. 


We have also obtained this compound in the form of small 
white crystals, having a faint odour of sulphurous acid, very 
soluble in cold water, 19.5 per cent. at 60 deg. Fahr., which are 
stable in air, and melt at 279 deg. Fahr. (paraphenylene melts 
at 297 deg. Fahr.), and evolye sulphurous acid. The formula 
is approximately 9 (C; H,; NH, NH.) + H.S 


These compounds have developing powers comparable t 
those of the free bases from which they are derived. Th 
solubility of the methyl-paramidophenol compound enables i 
to be used as a developer with only the addition of sodiuy 
sulphite. They are all sufficiently stable that they can be 
practically kept without alteration, especially in the solid state 
which is not the case with the free bases. The use of these 
compounds as photographic developers is patented. 

A. anp L. Lumrers. 
SEYEWETZ. 


THE SWAN NEW PROCESS ET QUIBUSDAM 


ALIS. 


‘Tue article which appeared in “The Times” of August 28 on the 
new prozess of Sur Joseph Swan and his son, Mr. Cameron Swan, has 
ed, I think, the attention it merits. As it makes alee cer- 
tain claims for the new proc2ss, I should like, in no hostile spirit 
however, to show that, ingenious and original as the method as 
described undoubtedly is, yet it has important limitations which will 
not bring about the revolution in the “printing, paper-making and 
book-binding industries” as stated in “ The Times,” for the very rea- 
son that the revolution, as regards printing at least, has been accom- 
plished. Any one who remembers, as I can, the conditions of printing 
50 or 40 years ago, both as to machinery and paper in relation to 
process work, will see a vast difference. In one thing only I think 
we have retrograded, viz., the introduction and extensive use of the 
so-called “art papers” very aptly termed by “The Times” writer 
“lath and plaster.” The difficulty of printing even with the present 
wonderfully improved mechanism, fine half-tone blocks produced by 
the screen grain method, has rendered it necessary to resort to the 
heavily-loaded and calendered stuff misnamed “art paper.” ‘In this 
respect the Swan new process may effect an important reform and 
enable fine screen grain work to be printed on ordinary good paper. 
The idea of the Swan process is certainly to some extent. original, 
and the method of carrying it out as described in the patent is very 
ingenious ; but it can hardly be expected as regards half-tone to equal 
and certainly not to surpass the technical beauty and effect of a good 
print from a good intaglio plate where that beauty and effect. consist 
uot only in the velvety surface produced by the pile of the ink pulled 
out of the hollows, but—especially where damp paper has been used— 
the slight emboss produced by the “fronting” ‘and blankets of the 
copper-plate press. And here I may remark on the curious fact that 
the antipathy for water ev inced by printing ink—antipathy constitut- 
ing one of the important factors in lithographic printing—is altogether 
absent when wetted paper is used either for plate or typographic 
plinting. Printing ink takes most kindly to damp paper, and when 
the paper dries there results that delightful surface so pleasing and 
restful to the eye which the present horrible and heavy “lath and 
plaster ” compound so woefully lacks. There is also to.be noted the 
solidity of impression givea by damp paper; an absence of mealiness. 
Fine examples of this may be seen in some of the early productions of 
the printing press. The wetting trough and board were for a long 
period and within living memory an essential part of a letter-press 
printer’s plant. I afn inclined to think it might be restored with 
some advantage to the legibility of book-work and quality of surface 
of the paper. But oh! what would be the appearance of half-tone 


illustrations produced by the screen grain? Something horrible to 
see! Here the Swan process would have, I think, an advantage 
very marked if damp paper could be used. 


To return now to that process of printing from intaglio plates after 
the lithographic manner, it cannot, as I have said, equal the result 
obtained by the copper-plate press, not only for the reason given, but 
where “ wiping” is done by the skilled hand of the artist workman— 
i.e., one not merely an artisan working mechanically, but with appre- 
ciative brain and instinct guiding ints deft, hand, the result is un- 
approachable by any method at present known. It is the acme of 
the printing ars. In lithographic printing the ink is squeezed ie 
on the paper with a tendency in heavy inking and pressure to “ spue” 
in the solids and thicken-lines. In this respect I consider the Swan 


sunk parts of the 


process would show to great advantage, as the 


paper will pick up the ink from the hollows more approaching plat 
printing—* sed longo intervallo”—than in litho printing. Whethe; 
the solids will be “mealy ” will depend, I should think, on the dept] 
of the intaglio in those parts. If very deep the paper would probably 
not pick up the whole of the ink. I have not yet seen any example; 
of the work. I have no doubt it is good, as I feel sure neither “ Thi 
Times,” nor Sir Joseph Swan—an honoured veteran in photographi 
invention—nor his son, Mr. Cameron Swan, would put forward s 
prominently anything which is at all crude or unreliable. I take il 
for granted, therefore, that the new process is good and thoroughly 
practicable, its two special features being pure whites and rich black: 
with gradations between those extremes. The process I have sai¢ 
is original in its conception, but this is to be modified to some extent 
by the fact that printing from an actual intaglio on stone producing 
exceedingly fine and delicate work has been long known. A ground 
of lamp black mixed with gum water is put on a litho stone, and 
when dry the subject is scratched in with a diamond point, and shows 
white against black. The works is then filled in with greasy 
material and the ground washed off. Printing is then done in the 
usual way, the ink taking to the greasy hollows and being rejected 
by the wet parts. Of course, the Swan process materially differs im 
the subject being automatically produced on metal and in half-tone 
screen grain as well as in lines. 

As regards pure whites and rich blacks with gradation between 
those extremes, can these not be obtained also from suitable transfers 
taken from good intaglio plates and put down on stone, zine or 
aluminium, either for the flat or rotary litho press? With the excep: 
ion of any special advantage for effect due to diminished squeeze 
on the extreme and medium depths it undoubtedly can, and with this 
further advantage of very cheap duplication for long numbers by 
putting down several transfers. I have, myself, no craze for large 
quantities, and have had all my business life a preference for the 
ittle and good—“ the few and fit.” I prefer good results from hand- 
oress work, either copper-plate, iitho, or type-press, to any amount of 
millions reeled off by machine a la “ Daily Mirror,” or lesser quanti- 
ties and better quality, as “The Sphere,” etc., etc., results showing 
ittle of the human element. So no doubt I should prefer a good 
Swan print direct from the original plate to one produced from a 
transfer however good, reeled of from a machine however perfect. 
But from the commercial point of view the Swan plate, printing only 
one at a time, would have no chance against multiplication by trans- 
fers. Then if it comes to the question of the best means of obtain- 
ing a half-tone intaglio plate which can give good, practical trans- 
fers, I say without fear, justified by experience, that my Dallastint 
natural grain will be more suitable than any product of the screen 
grain. A very material point in favour of the Dallastint natural 
Grain is that it can be made so fine as to carry microscopical detail, 
and will bear an immense enlargement without showing disagreeable 
texture. Ihave recently had and shown to the editor of this journa 
a bromide enlargement made from a print from an Intaglio plate L 
producéd in 1869. The size of the original print is 4in. x 3in. The 
enlargement is 20in. x 16in—i.e., more than 26 times the area of 
the original. The texture of the enlargement is anything but coa: 
It can be described truthfully and without the least exaggeration 
s “fine.” Iam satisfied the grain of this subject, as well as that of 
the portrait of Adam Solomon, which I engraved in 1867 for the 


plate will not get 


as heavy a squeeze as the level parts, and the 


BririsH JouRNAL ALMANAC of 1868, where it forms the frontispiece, 
could be enlarged to quad demy size, poster, or even larger, without 
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showing unpleasant texture or creating difficulties in printing. The 
same may be said also of the “ Kenilworth Banqueting Hall,” which 
Jengraved in 1863, and, accompanied by a paper I wrote, was brought 
jnithat year before the British Association at the meeting at Not- 
fingham. I printed some thousands from the plate (which I still 
possess), and the prints formed the frontispiece to the 1868 volume 
of the “ Photographic News,” the editor of which, the late G. Wharton 
Simpson, pronounced it the greatest advance which had been made in 
photo-engraving. Copies of the volume can be seen at the British 
‘Museum, the Patent Office Library, and the Library of the Royal 


Photographic Society. I hope I am not blowing my own trumpet 
unduly when I say that example of my process shows qualities of a 
high order which the present method of photogravure does not 
possess and cannot possess without expensive handwork. 

Now what would be the appearance of the screen grain in such 
an enlargement as I have described? Examples were to be seen on 
many hoardings advertising “ Mellin’s Food.” They were hideously 
coarse and exaggerated unless seen from a very long distance. The 
Swan process, being a screen grain method, would not be suited for 
enlargement. Duncan C. DALwas. 


A NEW METHOD OF MEASURING THE TIMES AND 
EFFICIENCIES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SHUTTERS. 


(Continued. ) 


The cam is of such a shape that when the shaft has turned to a 
certain position, the arm F G drops over the abrupt angle of the 
cam, owing to the tension of the spring attached to A. This causes 
the bar C D tg move upwards, sufficiently nearly in a straight line 
in a direction along its whole length. 

The bar C D has a long slot cut in it, and a bolt passing through 
this at M clamps the bar L M in any convenient position. It will 
Je seen that the point L of the bar L M has adjustments in any 
desired directions in the plane B C D E, by compounding a motion 
of M along the slot, and a twist of the whole bar L M about M. 
A screw passes through the bar L M at L in a direction normal 
to the plane B C D E, and gives an adjustment in this direction. 
By these adjustments the end of this screw is brought into gear 
with the shutter release, ait\d the upward motion of the rod C D 
hen serves to release the shutter. This motion can be regulated 
to suit the particular shutter under test. 

With the mechanism so far described the release of the shutter 
would take place at each revolution of the shaft. This was found 
to be very inconvenient when high speeds of shutter were being 
dealt with, as there was not sufficient time, after setting the shutter, 
to get ready to observe the image. To evade this, a little catch, P Q 
Figs. 5 and 6) was made to hold back the bar F G, except when 
telease was wanted. P Q is pivoted at O, and the end P is placed 
opposite the core of an electromagnet R. A little spring keeps it 
up against the bar F G, except when the electromagnet is in action, 
that is, when the key switch S is down. 
_ The electromagnet is put at such a distance that it exerts a force 
Sufficient to overcome the little spring alone, but not this spring 
and the friction force between Q and F G. Thus it is only when the 
cam has lifted F G tlear of Q that the catch Q is drawn aside by 
the electromagnet. This takes place when the portion opposite to 
the sharp angle of the cam K is in contact with Fl G, so that the 
arm F G is free to follow the cam when the angle turns round to G. 

By the means just described the shutter may be set, and the 
Telease can be made by pressing down the switch S, as soon as 
the observer is ready to make a setting for the end of the visible 


ways have been thought of, and tried, for holding the 
» in position. It seems best to actually fasten the shutter 
down by screws to a wooden support with an aperture in it. This 
Support is attached to the lens holder, and the shutter is brought 


@s close as possible to the lens. 
It has been found convenient in practice to work with two images. 
‘A second source may be arranged for by putting up a second lamp, 


jor two reflected images of gne lamp may be used. This double 
Source, however formed, is made such that the images formed by 
the €ns are about one inch apart. Hach image is observed from 
behind the rotating disc. One is formed on a strip of ground glass, 
the other is used for “ end” settings.” 

Fig. 7 shows the arrangement. The lines A B, A‘ B/ represent 
the two mages. A’ B/ is received on the strip of ground glass G G. 
Part of the image A B is observed on a small piece of ground glass, 
fixed at the end of a short tube, shown in Fig. 7 as a circle C. The 
tube is mounted in‘a‘slide E, which moves up and down the bar H K, 
th y euound glass on C has a line marked on it pointing to S, and 
a On 


de D E fixed to C, ensures this line passing through S. 


E is fixed a pointer P, and the angular position of the line on C is 
read by means of P on a properly graduated scale. The graduations 
give the position in decimals of a complete revolution. 

Thus if the bar is set so that the line in C corresponds successively 
with the two ends of the visible image, the difference of the two 
readings gives the decimal of 360 deg. subtended at S$ by the visible 
image—i.e., it gives the fraction 0/360, which came in the original 
formula, ¢ = 0/360n. It only remains to divide this by n, the 
number of revolutions per second of the disc, to find #, the time of 
shutter exposure. 

In considering the quantity 0/360, it is clear that @ cannot 
be measured in the way described if it exceed 360°/m, where m 
is the number of slots in the disc. On the other hand, greater per- 
centage accuracy of setting can be made, when @ is as large as con- 
venient. It is best to arrange the speed of the disc so that @ is 
about two-thirds of the angle between consecutive slots of the disc. 
The use of the second image A/ B/ is to enable the observer at 
once to form an idea as to whether the speed of rotation is suitable 
to the time of the shutter. He can also see about where the ends 
of the image are. The shutters dealt with were often widely different 
in actual performance from nominal performance, and the time 
engraved on the shutter did not give much idea as to what was a 
suitable speed for rotating the disc. 


Remembering that times of exposure to be measured vary_between 
wide limits (say two seconds to one-four-hundredth of a second), it 
will be seen that is very necessary to have a ready means of altering 
greatly the speed of the disc. At first this was attempted by 
“driving the dise by an electric motor and altering the volts on the 
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motor by means of a variable resistance. In this way the speed 
could be varied considerably, but not nearly enough. To meet the 
case it was necessary to have a pair of coned pulleys, giving speed 
ratios of 10 to 1 and 1 to 10 at the two ends. They were not con- 
nected by the ordinary crossed belt, but by a method devised by the 
author. 

A rubber ball, merely resting between the two cones, transmits the 
motion from one to the other. The ball can rapidly be moved from 
end to end of the cones, giving the desired speed change. With this 
arrangement the cones can be used down to extremely small radii, 
where it would be impossible to have a belt drive. Fig. 8 shows 
appearance of the system. 


ne 


Fig. 8. 


This, then, completes the apparatus. 
is shown in Fig. 9. It will be well to consider to what inaccuracy 
the method is liable. The distance between consecutive slots, where 
the image A B is formed, is about 5 cm., and observations are made 
on a length of 3.5 cm. It is quite easy to make a setting within 
1 mm. at either end, so that we have an error of .2 cm. in 10/3 cm., 
i.e., @ 6 per cent. error. The finite width of the slots of the disc 
perhaps introduce a similar amount. In taking the speed of rotation 
an error of several per cent. may be expected, and variation of 
speed of the motor introduces still further error. On the whole, the 
author is confident that there can in no case be an error of more 
than 20 per cent. of the quantity measured. A great many readi 
have been taken, and repetitions quite justify this as an outs: 
estimate of possible error. 


The general appearance 


In a few cases a shutter has on different occasions given results 
differing by more than 20 per cent., but this has only occurred when 
the shutter has been acting in a variable manner. Of course, it 
cannot be expected that a shutter should have precisely the same 
performance from day to day, and after further wear. 

As indicated in the title, tests for efficiency have been made 
with a number of shutters. What has actually been measured 
is the length of time during which the shutter is open beyond a 
certain amount. In the cases of shutters which open from the centre, 
the method followed was to put up a stop as near the shutter as 
may be, and shaped like the aperture of the shutter. The shutter 
had then to open beyond this aperture before any image was formed. 
The ratio of the area of this aperture to the aperture when the 
shutter was full open, gave the amount of lens uncovered, when the 
stop was removed. 

Stops were made to eclipse abou 
in each case these 
to an 


4, 4, and 3 of the aperture, and 
stops were of the shape of the shutter when open 
equal extent. After readings have been taken and reduced, 
with the various stops in the way, it is possible to draw an efficiency 
curve in which abscissas give time during which the shutter is open, 
and ordinates give the aperture beyond which the shutter was open 
for this time. The efficiency is given by the ratio of the mean 


abscissa to the greatest abscissa. 


accuracy of the method. Several of these were old, and the experi- 
ments must not be looked upon in any way as tests of the type 
of shutter, as no special care was taken to secure representative 
shutters. The object of the investigation was to test the method 
of measurement and the possibility of applying it to shutters of 
-yarious forms. : 

Results are given which were obtained from four shu 
these the first two were diaphragm shutters, and the o 
blind and focal plane shutters, respectively. 

In the case of shutter No. 1, the actual readings taken 
duced so as to illustrate t 


ters. Of) 
hers roller 


are repro- 
he method in which results are arrived at. 


These are given in Table I. Column I. gives the nominal times of 
the shutter; column II. gives the reading for one end of image) 
minus the reading for the other end—i.c., the angle subtended at, 


the centre of the dise by the visible portion of the image, in decimals 
of a complete revolution; column III. gives a number of revolutions 
of the disc per second, usually measured over ten seconds; column IV. 


gives actual time of shutter, being I. + III. 
Two independent sets of readings, A and B, were taken for com- 
parison. 
A TABLE I. 
Nominal Revs. per Actual 
Readings. Sec. ‘Time 
2 37 2 63 
19 45 
21 37 
184 27 
20 020 
3.6 0156 
-124—.066 64 
-138—.066 42 
.142—.067 35 
+142 —.068 21 
wl 4—.110 ‘ .0180 
rin 172-113 ay 34 .0173 


Here there seems to be good agreement of results. The worst differ- 
ence is in the case of the 1/25 additional nominal, where it is 25 per 
cent. of the mean value of the two results. This is, no doubt, partly 
due to the performance of the shutter not being quite constant. But 
the amount by which some of the times differ from the nominal 
times is far greater than the amount which might be attributed to 
inaccuracy of reading. Thus the nominal 1/50 is nearly correct, while 
the nominal 1/25 is really about 1/4. 

When arrangements were being made for testing efficiency oné 
of the leaves of this shutter was broken. This was afterwards 
replaced by a new leaf, after which the following results were found 
for the two fastest times. Three stops were made of proper shape, 
and these were placed close to the iris diaphragm. The three stops 
eclipsed 3, 4, and 4 of the aperture respectively. The results are in— 

TABLE II. 


Nom. Time Stop 3. Stop 2. Stop 1. No Stop. 
As (098 014 018 022 
roo : 

The corre 


the efficiencies working out to be .64 at 1/50th second, and .66 at 
1/100th second, 


Fig. 9. 
Shutter No. 2. 


Measurements were made on a number of shutters to test the 


The following Table III. shows the results found for shutter 
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No. 2. Stops 1, 2, 3, were made of the proper shapes. Their areas 
were measured by planimeter, and were found to be .7, .47, .26 
af full aperture, respectively. After one complete set of results (A) 
had been found, a second set (B) were taken for comparison, and 
‘yo more sets (C and D) for full aperture taken at an entirely 
different time are shown for comparison with (A) and (B). 

The Ai result for 1/10 with stop .47 is obviously due to either a 
misreading or a failure in the action of the shutter. The headings 
“7, 47, .26, 9 of the columns indicate the amount of aperture exposed 
ior a period of time indicated in the table. 


TABLE III. 
Shutter No. 2. 


mount of 
Aper. Eclip. 70 oely/ -26 0 
by Stop. ———— ——— SSS 
AB es i DB A CG. i 
sz» 0926 .0026 ... 0089 .0035 10041 .0045 ... .0054 .0038 .0046 
BP 0030 (0082 |. 10041 (0043 [0048 ‘0048 ‘0058 .0057 10054 
se; “0040 .0029 *. 0041 0050 “0061 0050 .0067 0066 0056 
TH " .0050 ‘0040 <. (0048 .0048 10072 0065 /.. ‘u081 [0078 .0073 
x 0100 0103... 0235 0103 ..{ Qs8 lous ... 0195 01s .020 
P ° 034) 4 
} 050 037... 071.042... 4 288 og0 064 — 06 
Be 100) nC 102 ee Oe gE 
«» Gl 239, Pa es, ee 
TABLE IV. 
Means of Table III. 
Aperture ro 9 
aoa i uO 26 0 
fe 0n26 0087 0043 .0046 
0081 “0042 ‘0048 ‘0056 
0035 ‘0046 0056 0063 
“0045 “0046 0069 0077 
0102 ‘0103 0130 0192 
“044 1057 ‘041 062 
110 "135 1138 146 
124 Bie eee 26 30 


In these results it will be noticed that from one second nominal 
to 1/100th nominal, the nominal times are longer than the actual 
dimes. Thus :— 

1_ sec. nominal is really 4 
i 


1 
zy 8 ” oo” 


i 
soo 2) 33) OT 
my 9 Oy pe ap 
asa» oy oy Hess than 755 


The 1/25 nominal is only 1.7 times as long as the 1/300 nominal. 
The performance of the shutter when set at speeds of 4, 4, 1 sec. 
nominal does not seem to remain constant, and so the results worked 
a a view to finding efficiencies at these speeds are contra- 
dictory. 

The efficiency results for the faster speeds down to 1/10th nominal 
work out at 1/300, 68; at 1/200, 65; at 1/100, 64; at 1/25, 61; at 
10, 55; showing a steady decrease of efficiency. 


Roller Blind Shutter (No. 3). 

In this shutter the lens aperture is exposed by a wide gap in 
the blind. Suppose d is the width of this gap and a the diameter of 
the aperture to be exposed, then the complete time of exposure is 
the time in which the blind moves a distance d +\a. It is clear, 
then, that this time depends partly on the size of the lens aperture. 

With this shutter two sets (I. IL.) of readings were taken with the 
shutter working across an aperture of 12 inches. Results are shown 


TABLE V. 


i, Mean, 
066 063 
3045 047 
037 040 
03825 2034 
031 +032 


It will be seen that the agreement in the two sets of readings is 
lairly close, 
In this shutter no correct statement of the time of exposure given 
an be made without at the same time the size of the lens aperture 
ith which it is to be used. As before, if d is the width of the gap 
id a the diameter of the lens aperture, the shutter has to move 
rough a distance d + a, while the lens is partially or wholly un- 
vered. It is clear that if ais altered the time of exposure is also 
ered. The most natural statement seems to be the time of the 
hutter in exposing a point. As d is large compared with a, we can 
‘sme some mean velocity v of the shutter without making much 


error. Then the time ¢ with aperture of diameter a is given in 


terms of T, the time over a point by relation 


a+G@ 
t= 


4th 
a 
Focal Plane Shutter (No. 4). 

In testing this, the shutter was placed close to the lens, and the 
time of exposure given by the shutter with slit of width d when 
passing over an aperture of width @ was found. This is the same 
thing as the time for slit of width d + a to pass overj a point, if 
we assume uniform velocity over this small width. From this was 
inferred the time taken by a slit of width 1 cm. to pass a point. 

Six sets of readings were taken: two (A, B) for a point near 
edge of the plate which would first be exposed; two (C, D), for a 
point near centre of the plate; and two (E, F) for a point near 
the edge of the plate, which would last be exposed. From the results 
it is possible to notice the changing speed of the shutter as it 
crosses the plate. 

The results are in Table VI. 


TABLE VI. 


A F 
0132 0988. 
0120 0075 
0095 -0061 
0082. 0051 


the remaining columns give corresponding times. Pairs of readings 
A B,C D, EF, were taken for comparison, to see that the differences 
found for different positions was larger than that due to inaccuracy 
of reading. Comparing A with B, C with D, E with F, we see that 
in general the agreement is fairly close, and that the difference 
between the various pairs is a real one. This is put in a more 
convenient form in Table VIJ., where means of A and B, C and D, 
E and F, are given; also, the nominal.times of the shutter. 


TABLE VII, 


1 II. III. 
Setting. Edge First Middle. Edge Last Nominal 
Exposed. Exposed. Times. 
ths SaKona OUP) pessoa -0110 -0086 ao 
2. 2 0113 a 0071 0068. of 100) 
3. 0091 0064 . 0057 at 
4, 0083 006L -0050 abo 
5. .0078 .0U50 0045 aA 


Tt is clear that in position I. the shutter has not attained its full 
speed at any of the settings; and with the spring at its weakest 
setting No. 1, the full speed is not reached even by position Il. 
This is also the case to a less extent with the other settings, but 
it is not supposed that the figures given have sufficient accuracy to 
distinguish certainly between .0050 and .0045, though the uniform 
run of the figures rather supports this view. 


re re 

eu a 

<x = 

Full Full 

3 

4 z 

1 4 

£ 4 

(a) o xo ‘Tfusees (0) ‘ol GY Tiere, 
£ = 64 £ = 66 
Fig. 10a. Fig. 10s. 


Between Columns I. and IJ. the difference is quite beyond the 
difference possible through error of reading, etc. 

Some visual methods have been used for shutter tests, in which 
a lens has been employed to form an image of the various subjects 
observed. In two of these the shutter to be tested has been held 
close up to the eye. A little consideration will show that this cannot 
give a correct result except in certain cases. If the shutter is one 
which opens from the centre and then closes towards the centre, the 
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method may be correctly emplo 
can see the object to be obs 
slightly open. 

But a voller blind shutter is not correctly dealt with in this way. 
For, if the eye is placed at centre of 
when the shutter has uncovered half the ap 
see the object to be observed ; 
has covered half of the aper 

In other words, the time w 
would be the time for which a 
is) receives light through the 
law of velocity of the shutter | 
the tin 


2 


, nothing can be seen. 


single poin 
tter, On 


over a lens of given aperture. 
In other papers on shutter testi results haye been published 


which show that the shutters cons 
and actual performance. And t 
in the shutters with which th 
following table (VIII.) the vr 
on different shutters are 
the ratio of actual time to now 


author has had to deal. 


coll a. 


time. Hach horizontal row refers 


ved if the eye is placed so that it 
ed as soon as the shutter is very 


he aperture, it is only 
erture that the eye can 
nd after the shutter, when closing, 


could be measured by this means 
(placed where the eye 
the assumption of any 
ind it would be possible to deduce 


ered difter very widely in nominal 
same feature is very noticeable 
In the 
of a large number of his tests 
The entries made represent 


to one shutter. The headings of the columns give a small rang. 
of time in which the nominal time of the shutter is included. Ir 
the case of two of the shutters which have a certain nominal time 
in common, one shutter gives an exposure of forty-three times the 
length of exposure given by the other. But the table explains itself, 


TABLE VIII.—SHOWING RATIO OF ACTUAL TIMES TO NomINAr 


TIMES. 
Nominal | | | 3 5 
Time. 1|. 4 | 4-313 ab) tx a rooo | rtm |. 200 |2to—abe 
} 
@ felis | = |60.| = | eels jie SS = 
#30] 200) eeu ieee ere |e eS le ee Lc 
12 ia 4,29 | = les |) = jae) = tae | oe) Se = 
10/15 |24 = G04 = | ie] = |28 | Bo PS i 
= SS | me | | ett aa as = 
16/23 }28 |43 | 21 Aye) == i} tal |B Se es _ 
—|— | — ]18 |1a | 14] —) 26) — |] — | — | - 
a eon isieoam ai cen pte as eee |) = 
| | | 48 | 68 | 8s 10 | Ll 
| | 
J. pn Graar Hunter, B.A. 
The reading of the above paper was followed by a discussion on 
the report, which we will publish in our next issue. 


A ROCHER FOR THE DARK ROOM. 


Most amateurs use a rapid 
motion during development 
contact with the film. The 
exists, may very easily be hars 
tory prints. In order to obt 


eloper, which must be kept in 
rder ito bring fresh solution in 
lt, especially if under-exposure 
atives, which gives unsatisfac- 
negatives many use the method 
of stand development. But as its disadvantages. During the 
development, which may last ten hours, it is necessary to look at 
the plate every half hour, and th ensome. Frequently 
also in consequence of the lo elopment, the plates 
are apt to fog and frill at the 

The inadequacy and inconv of both methods induced 
me to use a mean between the strong and stand developer, one that 
was sufficiently dilute to develop the image in from one to one and 
a half hours. 

I used for this purpose rodinal, 
parts of water. The results obt 
respect; not only in that errors 
but the chief advantage lies in 


becomes burd 
turation of dey 


8s 


J 


diluted with from 60 to 80 
ained were satisfactory in every 
exposure were compensated for, 
he extremely clean and soft nega- 


tives obtained. It is impé 
should be kept in motion 
plate developed without r 
are astonishing. 

This method is, however, not without 
special apparatus is requir 
rocking the dish for an ho 
would do it. A mechanical x 
advisable. Unfortunately, there 
wor { 


nt that in this method the plate 
1ole of the time. In the case of one 


, and another with, the differences 


its disadvantages, and 

Stopping in the dark-room and 
turally not pleasant, and no one 
rement of the dish is therefore 
no practical apparatus for this 
k on the market, for the pendulum rocker is excluded on account 
of its inconvenience, and those worked electrically 
A rocker which I constructed ; 
accessory, not only for developir 
toning, or dissolving salts. T 
The most important part of 
power. I elected to use wat 


are too expensive. 
yself is a convenient dark room 
but also for fixing and washing, 
actual cost was about 15s. 

h an arrangement is the motive 
power. A small water turbine, a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


simple Pelton wheel of 34 inches diameter, which makes about 1,500 
to 2,000 revolutions a minute, was used. I bouzht this turbine 
at an optician’s for 5s. 6d. It is meant as a child’s toy, but is 
quite satisfactory for our purpose. The water which runs away 
is used for washing plates, etc. The consumption of water is about 
3-5 ¢. ft. per hour. 

As the revolution of the motor is very high it is necessary to fit 


pulley wheels, which must slow it in variable degrees, as large 
dishes require a slower rocking than small ones. The tempo of 
movement must be the time which the developer takes to rock 
from one end of the dish to the other. For a dish 54 inches long 
the revolutions must be about 120 per minute, for 8 inches about 90, 


O]| 

= | 

Es) WATER SUPPLY t 

TUR- WASTE PIPE | 
BINE 

TAP } 

} 

| 

WASTE PIPE SINK | 

+ 

DEVOLPING BENCH 

| 


Fig. 3. 


and for 10 inches about 70 revolutions. 
lutions is effected, not < 


The alteration of the revo- 
y by two different pulley wheels, but also 
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by diminished or increased water supply, and by a brake fitted 


to the motor. : 
The construction ot the actual rocker is shown in Figs. 1 to 3. 


The two pillars, C and D, are fastened to the base A, Fig. 1, by 
screws. © is provided at the top with a hinge H, which is also 
fastened to the actual rocking board B. D prevents B from tipping 
over. The see-saw movement is produced by the eccentric E and 
conveyed to B by the roller R. The hinge is always beyond the 
middle of B, so thati the roller always rests on the eccentric. The 
jift is about one-third of an mech at the end of B. The eccentric 
is fastened to a rod W, at the other end of which is the pulley wheel 
§, which carries the driving belt. 

Fig. 2 is the section through the rocker at right angles to Fig. 1. 
The whole arrangement is shown in Fig. 3. 

The turbine stands im an ordinary developing dish, fitted with 
a waste pipe. At one end of the turbine axle is fitted a fan, so 
that the arrangement can be used for drying plates, papers, etc. 
When the revolutions are high the action of this is considerable. 
The fan is provided with a guard. 

The transmission o7 the power to the plate rocker is obvious from 
4he sketch. An ordinary rubber band is used which has the advan- 
dage of being easily changed, and working easily and noiselessly. 
Whoever has used this arrangement will never be without it. 

It is a pity that something of the same kind cannot be obtained 
commercially, for everyone cannot’ make such an apparatus for 
‘himsel!. . Frirz Goos. 


i= 


ADVERTISE. 

the “ Association Annual,” a publication issued by the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America, Mr. Pirie MacDonald writes in 
the following characteristic vein. :— 
Tf it were possible to lay down a rule by which photographers 
“could advertise, it would stultify itself, it would be foolish for 
everyone to pursue the same course, and any effect we might produce 
would be nullified by the work of the next man. Because “What 
is one wan’s meat is another man’s poison ” we are forced to devise 
methods which suit the particular case. However, there are three 
Points which will bear discussion :— 

Advertise what? 
Photographs, of cowrs?; but just how? This is where the method 
must be found for the particular case. Photographs as such, photo- 
graphs as a luxury, photographs as a necessity, photographs as art 
om photographs as utilitarian, because they are not doing their duty 
0 their families if they are not properly photographed, or because 
hey should use photographs in their business: prices, quality, or 
he personality of the artist: just which of these or the nine hundred 
and ninety other phases is best fitted to the particular case you will 
have to determine yourself, but: that your community is susceptible 
to advertising, you need never question. 

Advertise where? 

Whether to advertise to the subject, and try to interest him direct, 
‘or whether to advertise to his friends and breed a want for his photo- 
graphs, whether to try to reach either of the classes direct by card, 
meular, booklet, or a demonstrator, or through general advertising 
Mediums are al problems that the particular man and his’ environ- 
ment niust govern. 

Advertise whe 

When busine s bad? When business is good? When we are 
Bhoit of money? When we have plenty of money? In spring, summer, 
autumn, or winter? ‘ 

The answer is, “advertise all the time.” 

A farmer who tal crop after crop from his land and gives nothing 
back is called a fool: businesses are prone to go to seed because 
eare taking every pesny out and putting nothing back. We should 
Spend 10 per cent. of our gross receipts in a dvertising and then apply 
euselves to it, as to any business proposition, and find a way of 
Wisely spending it all. 

“advertise all the time.” 


2 


2 


—_—______@____—_—_ 


} Tux Cowes Camera Club will hold its first exhibition on January 
4 and 24 in the Victoria Hall, Cowes. Mr. S. J. Kimber will be 
the judge, 


MR. J. T. SANDELL.—AN APPEAL. 


The following contributions have been received in continued 
response to the appeal of Messrs. Thos. K. Grant and J. B. B. 
Wellington :— 


£ 5s. d. 

Sheffield Photographic Society (per W. J. Wright) = 0)siGn 70> 
Lady member of Edinburgh Photographic Society (per 

J. S. McCulloch) ...........:ccccesceeseesssetesseeeeneratensorecene 0 5 6 

HEED avasmesees Tee eee 010 6 

2510" 6: 


Amount already acknowledged 


£143 2 0 


Photo-Dyechanical Dotes. 


—_»—_—_ 


Polishing Half-tone Screens. 

A suggestion of Gustav R. Meyer. in the “Inland Printer,” is as 
follows :—“ Purchase 10 cents. worth of optical rouge at a jeweller's 
supply house. Put it into a bottle with about four ounces of alcohol. 
Take several pieces of cotton the size of your hand, shake up the 
rouge solution, and apply a liberal quantity of it to each piece of 
cotton, let them dry, and the polishing pads are ready for use. Keep 
them in a box when not in use, to avoid grit and dust. These pads 
will do service a year. Ii silver nitrate should get on the screen, remove 
remove it with a piece of blotting-paper. Moisten the blotter if the 
silver has crystallised, and re-polish with pad.” 


Half-tones on Metal Rollers. 

According to the published specification (No. 11,071, 1906), the 
‘ollowing process has been patented by J. W. Ippers, 101, Beekman 
Street, New York, U.S.A.:—Making a half-tone photograph of a 
graduated picture or design, through a half-tone screen; making a 
gelatine plate on an elastic base; exposing the gelatine plate tu 
through the half-tone photograph; developing the exposed 


ight, 
gelatine plate, by bathing it in water, and thereby swelling into 
relief those areas of the plate which were under the dark areas of 


he half-tone photograph, while leaving in depression those areas 


of the plate which were under the translucent areas of the half- 
one photograph, during the exposure ; drying the developed gelatine 
plate in air; applying glycerine solution to the telief areas of the 
gelatine plate ;) applying ink to the depressed areas of the gelatine 
plate; transferring ink from the depressed areas of the inked 
gelatine plate to the periphery of a metal roller, by pressing the 
' hery directly and powerfully upon the gelatine plate; and 


per. 
etching away the uninked areas of the periphery. 

Reference is made in the specification to previous Letters Patent. 
Nos. 266 of 1881, 15,022 of 1894 24,505 of 1895, 16,944 of 1899, and 
8,457 of 1901. 


The following photo-mechanical patent was applied for Decem- 


ber 4d :— 
Hatr-tonr Biocks.—No. 27,529. 
tone printing blocks. William Bell 
Holborn Viaduct, London. 
———— 
Tsu Proposed Camera Club in the West End.—The committee who 
have had this matter in hand since May Jast are now able to report 
that it is proposed to open the club early in January, provided about 
100 town members join promptly. The premises are situate at 14 and 
15, Conduit Street, Regent iS) and are already fitted for the 
purposes of a camera club; the accommodation occupies the whole of 
one floor, approached by a lift, and comprises lounge hall, club 
room, dark rooms, enla yoom, fitted with an enlarger with 
lin. condenser, daylight work room, studio (32it. by 12ft.), sup- 
plied with a 15in. by 12in. studio camera, with Goerz and Dall- 
meyer lenses, and open air printing accommodation. Should it 
be necessary at any future time, there will be room to extend the 
club premises. Those wishing to join without entrance fee, or 
desiring further particulars, are requested to apply at once to Mr. 
Henry W. Fairholme, Blenheim Mansions, Queen) Anne’s Gate, 
S.W.; or to Dr. A. R. F. Byershed, 19, Harley Street, W. 


Improved manufacture of hali- 
and Harry Bryce Bell, 19, 
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Process patents—applications and spevifications—are treated tn 
“ Phete Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for 
December 3 to 8:— 
Dayricut Drveropment.—No. 27,484. Improved daylight develop- 
ment apparatus for photographic plates. Carl Friedrich Aurich, 
6, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
Disuus.—No. 27,944. Improvements in photographic developing 
dishes. Victor James Atterton, 173, Fleet Street, London. 
Printing Framus.—No. 27,998. Improvements in photographic 
printing frames. Lionel Thomas Joy Haweis, 37, Chancery 
Lane, London. 
Entarcine Frame.—No, 28,000. ‘Improved photographic stand and 
equipment for use in bromide printing, for enlarging, reducing, 
and copying photographs, and for lighting and modelling flowers, 
fruit, and other small still life studies. Arthur James Lambert 
and Charles Henry Land, 8, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, 
London. 


Patents were made between 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
These specifications are obtainable, price 8d, each, post free, from the 


Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Lendon, W.C. 
Wasuine Tank For Pxrares.—No. 10,153. 1906. The invention 


consists essentially of a box divided into two compartments—viz., 


a base, which consists of two rods, working inside two lengths 
of small metallic tubing, and at the rear end is also a focussing 
glass or screen. 

The inside rods are fixed to a suitable piece of brass in the 
centre, Parallel with the edge is provided an elongated slot 
which permits a bolt to travel along to any desired point, when 
fixed by a brass strap to the front of the camera. 

The two lengths of small tubing are fixed at their outer ends 
to a right-angled piece of brass, which is provided with a 
number of holes or slots to fit fixing screws, provided at the rear 
of the camera. 

The claim is: “A detachable focussing device for photo- 
graphic cameras, conprising a telescopic body, with a suitable 
lens and ground glass screen, so arranged that the image in the 
said instrument is focussed simultaneously with the image of 
the object to be photographed in the camera.” James Preston 
Cribb, 127, Chichester Road, North End, Portsmouth. 

Dark Stipe CarRRier.—No. 24,813. 1905. This invention is a frame- 
work of either wood or metal, A, Fig. 1, made to fit into the 
interior (back) of the camera (but loosely, so as to permit of 
its free oscillation) and a baseboard F, upon which it should 


A B 


FOCUSSING 


SCREEN 


a compartment for the liquid and one to hold a number of 
plates—by a partition so arranged that an opening extends 
along the bottom of it, and forms a communication between the 
two compartments, whereby liquid received in the one com- 
partment flows, before passing out of the vessel, under the 
partition into and upward in the second compartment, thoroughly 
and uniformly washing the plates retained therein in a position 
parallel to the direction of the flow of the liquid. 
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In the figure water is admitted at 13, flows under the partition, 


and escapes by the wide aperture 15, which is at a lower level 
than the inlet 13. H.C. Hide, for Martin R. Jacobus, Ridgefield, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. 

Focussing Finprr-Camera.—No. 28,575. 1905. The invention 
consists of an additional detachable camera, consisting of a 
sliding body in the form of boxes, telescoping tubes, or the 
like, to fit loosely one inside the other. To the front end 


of one of the sliding parts is fitted a recess to receive the front 
lens board. : 


To the rear end of the outer box is fitted a recess to receive 


DARK SLipe = (Z 
2 OA 
hh USS 


Fig. 2. 


Isiee, ale 


rest. The frame-work is fitted with strips of wood or metal 
on its inner sides to “carry” the dark-slide in a horizontal 
position, and is so furnished with ledges that no light can get 
at the plate if the shutter of the dark-slide is withdrawn before 
the dark-slide is raised into position for exposure. 

The other section at right angles carries the screen B, Fig. 2, 
of ground glass. 

The entire framework thus formed is hinged at H at the bottom 


edge, to the back of the camera, Fig. 3, in such a manner that 
when the plate-holder D is inserted (in the horizontal position) 
he screen is vertical, and in correct position for the examination 
of the image projected upon it, as shown in Fig. 3. 
The operation of the apparatus begins when the plate-holder 
and the focussing screen are in these respective positions. The 
screen in its vertical position, having been used to locate and. 
ocus the image, may now be pulled forward and downward, 
hus bringing the plate-holder up from the horizontal_into the 
position previously occupied by the focussing screen, and ready 
or “exposure,” as shown in Fig. 4. 

To secure the plate from being “ light-struck” in its passage to 
his last-named position, if the shutter of the dark-slide be with- 
drawn whilst in the horizontal position, a covering of leather 
or other suitable material impervious to light is drawn and fixed 
over the opening thus momentarily caused, and, in addition, a 


ae 


DARK SLIDE 


Eh eae ilo oS 


‘| POCUSSING SCREEN 


withdrawn until it is in the upright position ready for exposure 
no such covering is necessary. Walter Tully, 76, Benedict 
Street, Glastonbury. 
srger.—No, 24,101. 
carrier of the enlarger, 
for moving the carrier in all directions. 

George Gilmer, 140, Faubourg St. Martin, 
1, 2, and 3, Holborn Circus, London, H.C. 


The invention relates to the negatiye 
and consists in the provision of means 
Gaston Clement and 
Paris, France; anil 


Dew Books. 


Penrose’s Pictor’al Annual—The Process Year Book for 1906-7.” 
London: Penrose and Co. ds. 

ft is meant in no disparagement when we state that this yearly 
tor carries out its principal title more efficiently and, ii we may use 
eterm, more sumptuously than it does its sub-title. Literary matter, 
such, plays in this volume a less important part than the illus- 
Many will not be disposed to quarrel with it on this score, 
Pany slight disappointment will be amply compensated by the 
th and beauty of the illustrations in colour, half-tone and photo- 
[he illustrations certainly form, as in previous volumes, 
good index as to the present status of photo-mechanical work. 
Amongst the most notable of the articles are “ What we Think of 
irect Photography in Colours,” by Alcide du Hanron; © The 
tect Copying of Plans by Photo-Zincography,” by R. B. Fishenden; 
Direct Three-Colour Work on Dry Plates,” by A. J. Bull; “ Photo- 
mhy and the Stage,” by Jas. E. Gould; and “Indirect Colour 
production,” by Sydney A. Pitcher. 

It is almost unnecessary to state that the printing and general 
up of the work are excellent, and our congratulations are extended 
the editor, Mr. William Gamble, and. to all these, not omitting 
§ printers, Messrs. Percy Lund and Co., who mee contributed 
his comprehensive demonstration of process work. 


ee 
Tun sales of pictures at the Southampton Exhibition amounted, 
hare informed, to £38 8s. 6d. 

Mzssrs. Grirrin en Féte.—The members of the “ Gramme ” Recrea- 
con J. Griffin. anda Sons, Ltd.) held their fourth grand 


irday last, Ht T. McKinnon Ww ood, Esq. , M. P., in the chair. 
. Sa good attendance, and a most excellent programme of 
al and instrumental music had been provided, under the direction 
Mr. Wilson. The “Gramme” Orchestra, who rendered several 
ections during the evening, were congratulated upon the success 
their first notenmmanes in public. Mrs. McKinnon Wood very 
ly distributed the prizes gained by members oi the club, which 
€ as follows :—Swimming: 1st (shield and medal), H. Gemmell; 
(meda ), T. Sampson; 3rd (medal), A. Foskett. Novices race 
dal), W. Colls. Cricket: Batting championship, A. Budd (cup 
Medal) ; bowling championship, C. G. Shipton (cup and mounted 
); consolation. prize, batting (bat with engrav ed shield). 


senses, Series I., No. 2, of 
This is a non- symmetrical doublet, 
hinations. I 


, give very good results on any plate under quarter-plate size. 
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light tight framed cover, G, which is used for the purpose of a 
“focussing cloth,” is brought down over the focussing screen, thus Dew Apparatus, &C. 
: securing for the sensitive plate (now in position for exposure) 
immunity from stray rays of light. But if the shutter be not . 
The Beck f/3 Studio Lens. Made by R. and J. Beck, Ltd., 68, Corn- 


hill, London, E.C. 
Messrs. R. and J. Beck have submitted to us one of their studio 
6-in. focal length and full aperture of f/5. 
formed of two uncemented com- 
covers a circle of alien five inches diameter, and should 
The 


definition in the centre of the plate is excellent, and at f/3 the falling 
off in towards the margins is not nearly so great as we expected to 


find it. 
and the field is only slightly concave towards the object. 
ould be a very useful instrument for carte size portraiture. A 
comparison 
focal length shows a most marked superiority jin the marginal 
efinition. 
his respect, while in the centre of the image the definition is nearly, 


n 


d 
t 


1 
efinition a 
beaten, and 
. In many cases perfec 
suitable marginal 


apertures being f/4.6 and f/4.8. 
metrical ” i 
dou 
com 
of the former type, t 
length, and the doublet 7Jins. 


The “ Holostigmat ” 


As 


igmatism is small in amount, distortion is not apparent, 
This 


between this lens and an old Petzval lens of the same 
The rew lens at //3 is far superior to the old at 7/4 in 
not quite, as good. We need hardly point out that for fine central 
Petzval portrait lens of the old type cannot well be 
‘that few modern lenses come up to the same standard. 


central definition has to, be sacrificed to secure 
corrections, 


Convertible Lens, 
and Sons, 313, Holborn, London, 


Series la. 
W.C. 

This new lens is an anastigmat of remarkable rapidity, the full 
The series includes ‘“ ho!o-sym- 
-symmetrical” lenses, or, in other words, 
wo combinations of equal focal length and of 
ual focal length. The one submitted to us is 
he single combinations being each of 12in. focal 
Each component is a triple cemented 


Made by Watson 


and “hemi 
blets formed of 
inations of une 


earalatinartiiera with only two reflecting surfaces. hence the fog due to 
double reflection is reduced to a minimum. It is claimed that the aper- 
iure is constant, which note we are very pleased to see, as purchasers 


are 


so seldom informed on this matter. The particular lens we have 


examined, No. 8 of the series, is listed to cover a hali-plate, but its 


ang 
stopped down. 


& being about 75 degrees, it will cover a larger plate when 
Tested in a half-plate camera, the result at full 


aperture, //4.6, somewhat surprised us, for the definition over the 
whole plate was excellent for such an aperture, being perfect in the 


centre and falling off 
was very slightly 
of a very high order, even near the margins. 
used, f/8 aperture there was still 
seemed to be covered quite perfe 


only slightly towards the margins. The field 
curved, and the corrections, as regards aberration, 
At the more generally 
less aberration, and at f/11 the plate 
ctly to the margins. There appears 


to be a slight alteration of focal length when the stop is closed down 


from ‘//4.6 
seems constant. 
to critical tests of the lens, and 
it to be an 


ot £/8.5, and can be used either 
the latter 
focussing sc 
length—ano 


to //5.6, but from that aperture downwards the focus 
It must be understood that these comments apply 
its behaviour under them shows 
high degree of perfection. 

work excellently at full aperture 
ehind or in front of the stop. In 
position the extension of the camera, from flange to 
reen, is only 94 inches, or 24 inches less than the focal 
her practical advantage. 
The mount has a scale of apertures for the complete doub 


instrument of a very 
The single combinations also 


et and 


one for the single combination, hence there is no trouble whatever 
in the adjustment of aperture. There can be no doubt that this is a 


very 
work and a 
required at a large aperture. 


dissimilar focal length, the quarter-plate lens being obtainable 
58-inch focus, with the separate combinations, 
length. 
second, 
in the various sizes. 
suitable for a 12 by 10 plate, 
longer focal length are of the same large aperture as the smaller ones. 


fine lens, and one that should be invaluable for focal-plane 
1 branches of photography where the finest definition is 


The or of 
as a 
each 84 inches focal 
The price of the lens in the first case is £8 12s. Ed.; in the 
£7 15s. ; and similar facilities are offered by Messrs. Watson 
Thé longest focus obtainable is 143 inches, 


and costing £42. The lenses of the 


lens is made with the separate combination of equa 


‘eal 
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Dew D)aterials. 


Wellington “ Carbon-Surface” Bromide” Paper. Made by Wellington 
and Ward, Elstree, Herts. 

We find it difficult to review new printing materials, the special 
claim of which, to the notice of our readers, is the surface-texture 
of finished print, and the new bromide paper introduced by Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward comes in this category. The prints obtained 
on the paper submitted to us are not exactly glossy nor are they 
matt. Their surface is that of an indescribable medium betwen the 
two, to which the term “carbon” may certainly be applied without 
misleading those who are familiar with what is usually unders ood 
by that term by practised users of the pigmentary process. That 
the addition should be made to the series of Wellington papers will 
be assuredly appreciated by users of the bands already on the market. 
The new paper is uniform in price with these, and it leaves Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward’s customers with no ground for complaint that 
they are unprovided with all the varieties of printing material which 
a photographer, be he ever so exigeant, can demand. 


Ilford Gaslight Lantern Plates. Made by Ilford, Ltd., Tiford, E. 

Although the lantern plates issued with the Ilford trade mark have 
been known for years past in the shape of the “Special” and 
“ Alpha” brands—the latter an emulsion particularly favoured for 
warm tones—it is only now that the ford Company has brought upon 
the market a lantern plate possessing the two popular features of 
gaslight development and vigorous black tone. This has been done 
in the plate of which we have now to speak, and we can say at once 
that in acceding to the popular demand for a product with these 
conveniences the Ilford Company has not abated one iota of its zeal 
for the high quality of its manufactures. From the trial of the 
plates it would seem that the emulsion is on the lines of the gas- 
light paper, to which we were able to extend a favourable notice 
two weeks ago; and indeed it is a natural supposition that, having 
svorked out a product of the character of the materials, any firm 
should wish to extend its application to glass as well as to paper. 
Whether this be so or not, the fact remains that, with the new gas- 
light plate, it is easy to obtain lantern slides possessing the vigour 
and purity of lights which characterise the paper of the same firm 
and class. We found very great latitude in exposure, insomuch that 
it was possible to give twice and more the exposure and still to 
obtain excellent slides by removing the excessive density by a 
reducer. On this account the plates should particularly please 
beginners in slide-making, yet we believe also that the fine quality 
of the deposit will equally recommend them to connoisseurs. 


Se —————— 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 
“Hougurons’ Quarrerty.’—The current issue of this publication 
of Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., deals with the firm’s recent introduc- 
tions. The “ Quarterly” is sent to all applicants individually or to 
the trade for distribution. 


es 
Messrs. J. H. Dartmeyver, Lrp., ask us to notify that the exhibi- 


tion of American portraiture, now arranged at 25, Newman Btreet, 
is open Saturdays until 2 o'clock. ‘ 


Tuer Latest Art Gallery.—Those who are interested in the modern 
painter’s art will be pleased by a visit to the International Art 
Gallery, at 14, King William Street, Trafalgar Square. There is 
just a tinge of infringement in its title, which makes use of a phrase 
already well established by an annual show of first importance in 
London. However, since the exhibits include examples by leading 
men in France, Holland, and England, no one can grumble. The 
standard of merit is very high indeed in these works; but, it nowhere 
reaches the highcst point of any cne man’s reputation. It is refreshing 
to see how art progresses in sther countries, and cspecially to see how 
our home scenes are interpreted by such talented workers as 
Houbron and Witsen, for example. We always welcome the inter- 


national spirit in art, photographic or otherwise, for we believe 
there is‘no 


etter agency for advancement. 


Deetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Dec. | Name of Society. | Subject. 
‘‘Qzobrome.” Demonstrated, O. | 


.| West London Photo. Society... { 


.| Cardiff Photo. Society ... 
.| Stafford Photo. Society 
.| Royal Photographic Society 
Worthing Camera Club ....... 


Bartlett 
“ Holiday Reminiscences.” 
Photography 1906 Prize Slides. 
No Meeting. 
Camera Outing. 


i ee oe 
THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATIOI 
A erring of the committee was held at the Royal Photozraph 
Society, 66, Russel! Square, on Fricay, the 14th inst. Present : Messi 
F. A. Bridge, Alfred Ellis, S. H. Fry, Martin Jacolette, H. E. Hu. 
A. Mackie, Edgar Scannell, and Lang Sims. Mr. Martin Jacolet 
president. 

Seven photographers who had applied for membership since t 
last committee meeting were admitted. 

The hon. treasurer reported that the number of members at tl 
time of the ¢ublication or the * Handbook.” in May last was 512. Sin 
then 14 had resigned and 70 new members had been admitte 
making the membership to date 757. He also reported that f] 
number of members who had paid their subscriptions up to date w 
323, and the balance in hand was £190. It was decided that £1 
be invested in Consols. ' 

The hon. secretary drew attention to a letter appearing in 4 
correspondence columns of the British JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPI 
from Mr. A. Doust, om the subject of “Enlargement Canvassing 
showing that, as the cowm’'ttee had consistently advised the member 
a local photographer could effectually expose the methods of ir 
portrait and other fraudulent canvassers, and put a stop to the 
business without great difficulty or expense. 

A letter was read from the hon. secretary of the Transvaal Pr 
fessional Photographers’ Association announcing the establishme 
of the association, and inquiring what steps to take to becor 
affiliated to the home association. The rules of the new associat 
were found to be based on those of the P.P.A., except that t 
subscription was £4 per annum, and it appears that assistants as we 
as employers were eligible for membership. The hon. secretary w 
instructed fo write and congratulate the members of the Transva 
P.P.A. on their institution, and to express the pleasure the committ 
would have in constituting their association and corresponding ass 
ciations, and in working in harmony with it in the interests of pr 
fessional photography in both countries. The hon. secretary reé 
a letter from a member on the subject of the necessity of proper 
specifying the property intended to be covered by fire insurance. 
was suggested that attention should be directed to the point in t 
“General Information’ column of the next * Handbook.” 

Croypon Camera CLus.—Mr. J. Bawcomb lectured last week ¢ 
‘* Photo-micrography.” He showed his apparatus set up, pointing 0 
the necessity of having alignment through the tem. If the obje 
is transparent it may be illuminated by transmitted light, but 
opaque a reflector must be used to throw light on the upper suria¢ 
which necessitates much longer exposure. The eye-piece should | 
used on the microscope whenever possible, as without it there 
a good deal of reflected light from the sides of the tube, even whi 
properly blackened. A lining of black velvet will prevent thi 
Focussing is roughly performed on the ground glass, and finally, wt 
a focussing glass applied to a clear spot, made by attaching a cov 
olass with Canada balsam, to the screen, the fine adjustment < 
the microscope being used. Mr. Bawcomb adyised beginners n 
to attempt high powers, for several reasons. With high powé 
vibration is the great trouble, and during the long exposure require 
perhaps four hours, a change of temperature may upset the adjus 
ment, especially as with high powers the depth of focus is practical 
nil, Again, a photograph of the whole of an insect or object 1 
generally speaking, of more interest than a small portion very high 
magnified. For general work a l-inch objective was recommends 
as most useful, together with an A and B eye-piece. An eye-pie 
of too high a power magnifies, but destroys definition. The objectiv 
must be achromatic, but need not be apochromatic, which increas 


their cost very greatly. English made objectives are as good 
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eign, and are corrected for 10-inch tubes. The use of an ortho- 
hromatic plate and filter would to a great degree compensate for 
Jens that was not highly achromatic. Plates should be backed. 
ne of the greatest difficulties is to get: contrast, when objects are 
ore or Jess transparent ; therefore hydro uinone developer is advis- 
ble, and full development must be given. When an object is stained 
nd the background clear it is necessary. to use a gelatine screen of 
same colour as the object, in order to hold back the background, 
hich otherwise would pass too much light and swamp the object. 
he polariscope is also useful for giving contrast to ransparent, 
pects. Mr. Bawcomb exposed and developed a plate before the 
embers, but theugh the result showed too much vibration under 
conditions it was not bad for a magnification of 500 times. Dr. 

, in reply to an inquiry from the lecturer, gave an interesting 
lanation of the fact than an erythrosin plate was preferable for 
is work to a panchromatic. Taking the spectrum curves shown 
rthe wedge spectroscope for the two plates, the highest points 
he curve represent the maxima and the lowes 5, the minima of 
Msitiveness. The panchromatic has some half dozen maxima 
tween the blue and the red, and the yellow filter wi only cut 
if the blue; but the erythrosin (or commercial iso plate) has but 
omaxima, the blue and the yellow green. A filter, such as the 
yellow, will cut out practically all the blue, leaving the yellow 
nays only to form the image on the plate, practically mono- 
omatic light, and consequently a sharper image. 
Loxpoy anv Provincrat, PuorograPntc AssocratTriox.—Meeting 
ld December 13. Mr. E. T, Wright in the chair. Mr. Oliver 8. 
ison lectured upon “ Colour Printing in an Ord inary Frame and 
Dischner Natural Backgrounds.” He said that colour photography 


is at present in the air with both amateur and professional photo-. 


aphers, many of the older professionals being tired of the old 
der of things, and there were at present three methods of producing 
lour photographs. First, by colouring or painting a photographic 
se; second, by the three-plate and three-printing process; and 
nd, the purely photographic negative and one printing ; and it was 
atter to which he wished to draw attention, It was, he said, a 
od of producing a colour print direct from a coloured positive, 
aper used being invented by Drs. J. H. Smith and W. Merckens. 
process was known as the “bleach-out.” Before exposing to 
ht the paper was of a very dark colour, but the light turned it 
White. Upon being placed under a coloured positive, and printed, 
e paper assumed the same colour as the positive, and upon after 
printing only required fixing and drying. The paper had been 
ly improved lately, inasmuch as the special solution formerly 
upon blotting at the back of the paper at the back to bring 
i certain colours, was no longer required. The “ Dischner” back- 
nds were explained and results obtained by their use exhibited. 
Note of thanks to Mr. Dawson brought the evening to a close. 


Omimercial § Cegal Intelligence, 


ae 
PNancy Ricurs.—At the Leeds Assizes last week the case came 
oe the Lovd Chief Justice in which Werner Gothard, photo- 
pher, of Leeds and Barnsley, brought an action against the Royal 
change Company, Leeds, Ltd., for breach of covenant. Mr. F. 
ndal Atkinson, K.C., and Mr. H. T. Waddy were for the plaintiff, 
tMr. J. A. Compston re resented the defendants. The plaintiff's 
® was that in June, 1902, he leased from the defendants a suite 
Moms in the top floor of the Exchange Buildings, at the junction 
Boar Lane and Park Row, and one of the terms of the lease was 

he should have “a right of way during business hours through 
‘Main entrance hall and s aircase by means of the passage and 

He was also to have the right to fix approved show-cases at 
Main entrance. Some d ifferences had arisen with regard to the 
W-cases, but since October, 1903, the entrance gates of the build- 
had been closed at six o’clock on ordinary days and two o’clock 
Saturdays, This, the plaintiff contended, made his tenancy 
the Ttooms almost valueless, as he did the greater part of his 
ess on Saturday afternoons and on summer evenings. Mr. 
Mpston, in opening the case for the defendants, contended that 


e phrase “business hours ” meant the ordinary business hours 
of the tenants of the building; and that objection was taken to the 
Show-cases submitted by the plaintiff on the ground that they were 
hot artistic enough. Thomas H. Hussey, chairman of directors of 
he defendant company, and Henry R. Cousins, solicitor to the com- 
pany, bore out counsel’s opening statement with regard to the show- 
ases. J. Rosemont, photographer, of Bond Street, Leeds, said 
hat persons in his business in the centre of Leeds would not, in 
his opinion, have many customers on Saturday afternoons and on 
week nights, ‘He admitted, however, that he sometimes kept his 
sremises open until five o’clock on Saturdays, and added that Bond 
treet was like a wilderness at certain times on Saturday atfter- 
noon. In summing up, his Lor. ship commented upon the conduct 
of the negotiations with the plaintiff by the defendants’ solicitor, 
and said that the jury had to consider whether the plaintiff had been 
airly dealt with. It seemed clear from the evidence, and from a 
commonsense view of the case, that a photographer would want to 
use his rooms at such hours as were most profitable, and at the 
commencement of his tenancy he did use the premises as he desired 
until the new arrangement was made with regard to closing the gates. 
He (the judge) could not see how the defendants’ solicitor could have 
arrived at the conclusion that the plaintiff would not wish to use the 
rooms during the hours that photographers commonly used them. 
The jury, after an absence of about an hour, returned-a verdict 
for the plaintiff, assessing ‘the damages at £650. Stay of execution 
was granted, but his Lordship pointed out that plaintiff was 
entitled to an injunction against keeping the gate closed during 
reasonable hours, 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Breacu of Promise of Marriage.—The manageress of a Leeds studio, 
Miss A. E. Fleck, was awarded £250 damages at the Leeds Assizes 
last week in an action brought against Mr. Werner Gothard, pro- 
proprietor of the studio, for breach of promise of marriage. 

PyorocrapuEr “ Wanted.”—At the Halifax Borough Court last 
Saturday, a middle-aged man, giving the name of William Williams, 
and describing himself as a photographer, of no fixed abode, was 
charged with having in April last obtained the sum of £2 by false 
pretences from Ernest William Nelson, of Leeds. The accused pleaded 
guilty. The Chief Constable (Mr. Richardson), however, said it 
would take time to prepare the charge they were going to prefer, 
and he asked for a remand. The prisoner was “wanted” by the 
police at Hereford, St. Helens, and other towns, in connection with 
frauds through a photographic paper. The remand was granted. 


ie) 
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NEW COMPANIES. 

Ferris Firms, Lap.—Registered December 7. Capital £100,000, in 
£1 shares. Objects: To adopt an agreement with the D. U. B. Syndi- 
cate, Litd.; to work the secret process for the manufacture of 
photographic ‘films referred to therein; and to carry on the business 
of manufacturers of and dealers in photographic requisites of all 
kinds, etc. The signatories are: E. N. Adler, J.. A. Beleroix, J. Bon, 
L. Urban, P. Casparis, E. M. S. Perowne, and C. S. Blackmore. No 
initial public issue. The first directors (to number not less than 
two nor more than five) are not named. Qualification, 200 shares. 
Remuneration, £400 per annum and 2 per cent. of the net profits, 
divisible, 


ll 

Bout Courr School.—Mr. W. J. Smith has been appointed by the 
Council as second assistant to the principal 

Our contemporary, “ Black and White,” is offering an India-tint 
print of the painting “Cornered,” to direct annual subscribers. 

Mr. W. Dousr writes: “Owing to the busy time and the holidays 
being near, I have decided to leave all suggestions until after Christ- 
mas, when I hope to give several suggestions, .also extracts, from 
several letters. I am still open to receive any names and suggestions 
during the holidays.” 

Dr. Eper announces, in the “ Korrespondenz,” that the German 
Patent Office has refused the application for a patent to Mr. C. G. 
Zander for his four-colour process, on the ground that the principles 
were previously published by Eder (Vortriige des Vereines zur Ver- 
breitung Naturwissenschaftlicher Kenntnisse, in Vienna, 36 Jahr., 
Heft. 9, p. 13), and by von Hiibl (Die Dreifarben-photographie, Halle 
a, S. Ist ed, 1897, p. 77), in such a manner that any expert could 
carry them out, 
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Correspondence, 


*." Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 


*s* Wedo not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents. 


REGIMENTAL MOUNTS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As a subscriber to your valuable paper I am enlisting 
your help in a small matter. Could you inform me the makers of 
“ Regimental Mounts,” decorated with the colours and badges, etc., 
of the different regiments? 

T have applied to the dealers who used to stock them, and other 
large wholesale houses as well, but merely get the reply, “We do 
not stock them now.”—I remain, your regular subscriber, 

‘ BUSINESSLIKE. 

[We do not know the mounts, but we shall be happy to pass on 
any communications to our correspondent.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


THE MISSING WORD. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Your note on p. 983 of last week’s issue emboldens 
me to suggest that the necessary and truly descriptive word may 
be compounded from the four roots—<“ tele,” icon,” “electro,” and 
“graph.” Thus, teleiconelectrograph. For the sake of euphony we 
may drop the final e of tele, and should then have the term telicon- 
electrograph, which, whilst somewhat of a mouthful, is sound 
philologically. j 

An an alternative we may transpose these roots and use in the 
following order “tele,” “electro,” “ iconograph,” and submitting 
this to the same process of euphonic excision, we obtain telectricono- 
graph. 


As to which is the better or worse, and whether one or neither . 


be’ satisfactory, must be left to others. 

The terminal words of both can be defended, as “ electrograph ” 
is defined in the Standard Dictionary as: 1. The linear record of 
an electrometer. 2. An apparatus for tracing a design to the electro- 
etched for use in printing wall paper, calico, etc.,” and “ iconograph ” 
is “an image or likeness of anything produced by the graphic or 
plastic arts.” 

The first word, “ teliconelectrographk,” would possibly be the more 
descriptive, as it conveys the idea of a distant picture by the con- 
junction of “tele” and “icon,” and this is the essential point, both 
in Professor Korn’s and M. Belin’s discoveries. 

To attempt to differentiate between the two processes would, if 
M. Belin’s statement that he uses no photograph be confirmed, 
necessitate the introduction of the term photo somewhere to describe 
Professor Korn’s method, and I do not attempt this in any serious- 
ness, for I do not want to be saddled with such an offspring as 
telephoticonelectrograph.—Yours faithfully, 

London, E.C. 


A. GASCOIGNE. 
t 


AND TIME DEVELOPMENT. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In the discussion following the lecture at the Croydon 
Camera Club, the case in opposition to Mr. Bennett’s well-known 
views appears to have been’ ably represented. I have no intention 
therefore to enter into a discussion on the lecturer’s arguments. 

But his statement of the basis of time development appears to me 
to be so imperfect that I feel bound to disown it. Here is the quota- 
tion: “Time Development methods, according to Mr. Bennett, are 
based on two assumptions :— 

“(a) That all subjects will yield uniform negatives with uniform 
development. 

“(b) That no alteration in the composition of the developer will 
produce any other result than that given by the unmodified deve- 
loper.” 

As far ‘as I can understand the meaning of English, the above two 
“assumptions ” are crude and incorrect, although they could be made 
truthful by rewording and extending. 

Moreover, the ideas which are here attempted to be conveyed are 
not the primary basis of time development. The true basis of time 
development, as I understand it, is that at an early “time” of 


MR. BENNETT 


development there is little or no contrast between the tones; that 
ata very late “time” of development there is far too much contrast 
between the tones ; and that at some ifitermediate “time” of develop. 
ment theve is just such amount of contrast that the tones ot the 
subject are not extended beyond the capacity of the printing paper, 
but rendered by a truthful degree of contrast. 

Of course, this is not all, but it is the basis, the starting point, 
both for simple time development and for factorial deyelopment.— 
Yours truly, ALFRED WATKINS. 

Hereford. 


Dews and Dotes. 


—<—<—$o——— 

Tue Scottish National Slon.—The prospectus of the fourth 
Scottish National Salon, promoted by the Scottish Photographie 
Federation, now comprising 4% societies, has just been issued. The 
Salon, which appeals to all Scottish photographers, is to be held 
this season in Paisley, in the Art Gallery of the Museum, from 
February 23 till March 16. Paisley, apart from its close proximity 
to Glasgow; (six miles), and easy accessibility from all parts, is a 
capital centre, it having within its boundaries a population sufficient 
to justify the federation in anticipating a most successful exhibition, 
The Scottish Salon, it may be said, is confined to the work of photo- 
graphers resident in, Scotland, and to the work of Scots residing 
abroad. Two eminent workers not thus qualified are each year 
invited to send examples of their work, and this year the Salon 
committee have been fortunate in securing Mr. C. F. Inston, who 
will represent England, and Herr Masuren, Halle, who will send 
a representative collection of German and Austrian work. All photo- 
graphs entered, excepting the invited work, are submitted to a 
Board of Selection, the Board for this Salon being J. Craig Annan, 
W. Crooke, Patrick Downie, R.S.W., Alex. Keighley, and James 
Patrick. An art union has been promoted in connection with the 
Salon, to encourage the sale of work by prominent workers. The 
arrangements are in the hands of a local committee, which meets 
under the chairmanship of Sir John Ure Primrose, Bart., LL.D. All 
communications should be made to the hon. secretary, Robert Milne, 
Linndale, Potterhill, Paisley, who will be glad to forward prospectuses 
on application. 

Incanpescent Mantles.—In reference to the announcement of the 
improvements in mantles, made in the “Times” Engineering Supple- 
ment, and reported in the B.J.P. some week or two ago, mention 
is made in the “Times” Engineering Supplement of December 12 
of a British new mantle, the invention of Mr. John H. Ladd, and 
manufactured by the Laddite Incandescent Mantle Company, Sur- 
biton. In this case there is nothing special in the manufacture 
of the fabric of the mantle, which is knitted from ramie fibre in the 
usual way, and its excellence in respect of toughness and light-giving 
power is due to the solution in which the fabric is steeped. The 
ition of this solution, which, of course, consists largely of 
of thorium and cerium, depends on the presence therein 
redient which the inventor has called “ Laddite.” The 
| this addition, is not only to impart a remarkable amount of 
toughness to the otherwise fragile ash which serves as the framework 
tor the deposits of the thoria and ceria, but it would seem also to 
render the ceria much less volatile and to cause the oxides to adhere 
more strongly to the residue left by the fibre. Moreover, under the 
influence of intense heat, the light ‘rises steadily in brilliancy. 
Mantles of this kind which have been tested by public authorities 
have been found uninjured after burning for upwards of 2.500 hours, 
and Mr. Ladd claims for his ordinary mantles a life of at least 2,000 
hours. The Laddite mantles, even after long use, can be removed 
from their supports and can be handled. As an illustration of their 
toughness, one of these mantles, which had been burning for upwards 
of 2,000 hours, was laid on its side and was found to be capable of 
supporting two bronze pennies. From authoritative tests, the state- 
s to the durability and high illuminating power of the Laddite 
are fully confirmed, while shock tests on the vibrating 

are greatly in their favour, for whereas the ordinary 


appara’ ‘ n j 
mantle is destroyed by 30 or 40 shocks, the improyed mantle has 


resisted 500 shocks without damage. In one o: 
minating powcr the loss in light after burning 
only 2 per cent., and it is stated that even this 
brilliancy was probably caused by a slight injury 
from its removal from the burner 


the tests for illu- 
for 1,400 hours was 
small diminution in 
o the mantle arising 
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‘Answers to Correspondents. 


# All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 

4 ing queries, must be addressed to “THH Epitors, THE BRITISH 

JouRNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 

London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 

% Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake te answer 

communications through thep post. Questions are not amswered 

unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

#.# Communications relating to Advertisoments and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussks, HENRY GREENWOOD & Oo., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C, 

* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, MESSRS. HBNRY 
Grepnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
Js. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee, 


PHOTOGRAPH REGISTERED :— 

1 G. Bright, Herbert Villa, Salcombe, South Devon. Photograph of H.M. 
Transport ‘* Rewa.” 

nick Puoro.— Messrs. Marshall Brookes, Harp Alley, Farringdon 
Street, E.C., are the publishers. 

nx Room.—We are at a loss to recommend a better solvent. Acids 
will have more effect in breaking up the deposit, but at the 
risk of ruining the joints of the pipes. Sulphuric or acetic 
might be tried, but we should prefer to call in a plumber, 

8. (Stratford).—Messrs. Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, E.C., 
and Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Farringdon Avenue, H.C., 
supply outfits for titles. For quantities it is usual to set up in 
type or draw details, make a negative, and strip off on to the 
portrait negative. 


RYING CupBoarD, Erc.—(1) What size would you advise me to have 


my drying cupboard for bathed plates, for, say, not more than , 


twelve half-plates’? Also (2) what is the highest temperature 


the plates ‘will stand without risk of injury? (3) Am I right in ~ 


supposing that the Pinatype process of three-colour printing and 
Sanger-Shepherd’s demand the same character negative?— 
F. B. W. 

(l)’The size will entirely depend upon the number of plates 
to be dried, and it can be easily calculated by allowing for four 


inches between the plates, which should be placed at an angle 


of 45 degrees. They can, of course, be placed in two rows, on 
one shelf or on two shelves. It is an advantage to have a fairly 
roomy cupboard, as greater evenness of drying is obtained. 
(2) The temperature should not exceed 85 deg. Fahr., and 80 deg. 
is better, with a good current of air; lower temperature is 
quite sufficient to dry the plates in about six hours. (3) Yes, 
soit thin negatives, which will print even in the high lights, 
shouid be aimed for. 


.Z.—The commercial cards produced in large quantities are toned 
inthe hypo alum bath, and on some glossy papers the tone is 
avery good imitation of P,O.P. The sulphide processes are used 
on a smaller scale, but not to the same extent, we think. We 
should advise you to try hypo alum in conjunction with a make 
of bromide paper, for which that process is recommended; but 
you must keep the process working in large bulk to ensure regu- 
larity of output. 

ROMIDE.—(1) Given a plucky negative from which a soft print is 
required, would you print it in direct sunlight or in the shade? 
(2) Similarly in a bromide print, would you hold the frame nearer 
to, or further from, the light to obtain a soft print, allowing, of 
course, for the difference of exposure? (3) Given two negatives 
of the same apparent density, the one a blue-black and the other 
having a slight yellow colour, which would give the softer 
print ?—Guapys. 

(1) In the sunlight. (2) Nearer. (3) Pluckier results will be 
obtained from yellow stained negative. 


REGISTRATION.—Your supposition is correct. The design should be 

registered without the photographic view. These latter should 
be rezistered separately, if it is desired to protect them. 
Rurr.—tTry an eight-inch piece on each side. 


Necarryrs.—(1) Which is the best way of making a negative from a 
ransparency? I have tried one way by placing the plate to be 
exposed in contact with transparency in printing frame exactly 
he same way as I did the transparency. Another way I tried 
was to put negative and plate in contact and then in dark slide 
and exposed through the lens, the same as taking a view with 
she camera looking to the sky. This way was also a failure, 
In both ways the negatives were so fearfully fogged-looking 
and flat, with no brilliance. (2) Also, why it is that in films 
I am unable to get writing matter not so transparent of the 
etters I'ke an ordinary glass plate if a special kind of developer 
&{ would be the same result. (3) What developer is the best to 
get an ordinary plate as hard and black as I possibly can?— 
Ocrosus. : : 

(1) Method 1 is liable to give a little fog or veil, but not the 
excessive amount you describe. Try a black cut-out mask 
on the transparency to cut out the edges, and use a printing 
frame a size larger, this to prevent fogging from the edges of the 
‘glass. But-we suspect the real cause is over-exposure. .(2) An 
emulsion of a “softer” working character is frequently used. (3) 
A strong hydroquinone developer, either of those on page 953 
of the “Almanac,” 1907, will give good results, on plates and‘ 
greater contrast or films. 


Varrovs.—(1) Do you know of any method of rendering bichromated 
gelatine, gum, etc., more-sensitive to the action of light than 
jt is in the ordinary practise of carbon printing? Can you sug- 
gest, to one with a slight knowledge of chemistry, any experi- 
ments with this object in view? (2) Can you suggest any chemical 
or physical means to secure greater rapidity in the “continuing 
action of light” with colloids sensitised with bichromate? (3) 
What is the known or presumed action (in words, not symbols) of 
hydrogen peroxide in producing catalysis or transference of light 
action? (4) What metal salts, other than silver, platinum, iron, 
are sensitive to light, and what is their proportionate sensitive- 
ness to silver bromide? (5) Can you tell me what colloid has the 
greatest amount of expansion under the influence of heat?— 
Conor. : 


(1) Bichromate of ammonia is said; by some, to give greater 
sensitiveness than the potash salt. The larger the proportion 
of the bichromate the more sensitive will be the tissue, and 
the, shorter the time it will keep in good working condition after 
sensitising. (2) Moisture and heat greatly increase the action. 
If the exposed tissue be kept in a moist atmosphere, at a tem- 
perature of from 75 deg. to 80 deg. Fahr., the action goes on 
rapidly, and in this way the necessary exposure can be greatly 
curtailed. (3) Hydrogen peroxide is not a catalyst but the sub- 
stance used in catatype processes, which is readily decomposed 
by the catalytic action of, say, manganese peroxide. The latter 
oxidises the peroxide, is thereby reduced, and can be reoxidised 
for further action. (4) The bichromate salts are the only others, 
in addition to iron and silver, of practical importance. We should 
not include platinum salts, the photo-sensitiveness of which is 
very small. As regards relative sensitiveness, well, you have 
a range from a rapid emulsion to blue print paper. (5) We know 
of no colloids that expand with heat when in the dry state. They 
all contract with heat when dry. 


Carson Picrures oN Merau.—Can you give me a formula for making 
a carbon transfer adhere to metal so as to stand the weather 
without. peeling? And if it would be advisable to varnish it, 
what varnish to use?—F. O. R. 

Clean the metal thoroughly. Then immerse it, and the print 
on the flexible support, in the following warm solution :— 
Nelson’s No. 1 gelatine, one ounce; water, one pint; when dis- 
solved, add fifteen grains of chrome alum in hot water. Add 
this slowly and with vigorous stirring. When the print is 
softened in this bring in contact with the metal and squeegee 
together. It is possible, if the picture is then varnished with 
“Zapon” varnish, it will stand the weather for a time. This 
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varnish may be had from the Crane Chemical Company, Birming- 
ham. It is substantially a celluloid varnish. Perhaps a‘ better 
var would be a copal stoving varnish, if it were “stoved ?— 


that is, heated in a japanner’s oven, or the kitchen oven might 
be used for small work. This would probably stand the weather 
better than the first-named varnish. 
Puzziy.—1, The over-exposure mentioned would scarcely have been 
sufficient to cause the reversal. We should say the plate might 
easily have been under-expo The most probable cause of 
the reversed appearance is fogging by long development. We 
s when plates, under-exposed 


have frequently seen similar effe 
in some cases, have been forced to bring out all possible. detail. 
We ascribe it to the greater amount of fog, proportionately, in 
the dows of the subject, causing these portions to print much 
lighter than they should. This effect can be seen in the photo- 
graph you have sent. 2. There is no remedy. 
Tap Facrory Acrs.—I should feel greatly obliged to you if’ you 
know in what way the Factory Act applies to the 
y photographic studio. At this season of the year, owing 
y pressure of business and poor light, we are obliged to 
0 cope with rush orde T understand from the 
r that according to this Act we can, as a staff, only work 
til eight o’clock in the evening, and must close one half-day 
in the week; anyway, assistants must be let off at four o’clock. 
Of course, these hours are longer than we should work at 
ordinary times, and my assistants always have half-day, leaving 
at two o’clock, but taking it in turns, except during December. 
I-am not quite sure, but am inclined to think it only affects 
those under eighteen.—Anxzots. 4 
The Factory Acts apply to photographers just as they do to 
all other businesses where a number of hands are employed, 
and-you will have to abide by them. The hands must have 
the bank ‘holidays and leave off on Saturday at four o'clock. 
You may get permission to change the Saturday to another day, 
when the workrooms must be closed at four o’clock. You may, 
also get permission to work a few days during the year overtime 
ving notice to the inspector of the district. 
Pyro-Sopa Drvretoprr.—I have been trying the pyro developer 
described on pp. 763 and 782 of the B.J. for September 28 and 
r 6. I made up 20 oz. according to the first formula, 


on u 


NPR) cocoa 
Soda sulphite 
Potass. metabisulphite 
Water to 
developer, with me, works very slowly, and after pro- 
ed development does not give any density worth mention- 
The par. on p. 782 of the B.J. for October 5 states that 


some errors crept into the first note, and recommends a stock 
m of— 


Sodameulphiteey.qccecssmer ceases tase 4 oz 
Potass. metabisulphite 1 oz 
Water t0 ......000.--. ; 20 oz 
10 oz. of this is to be taken, and 10 oz. of water in which 


160 gr. of pyro is to be dissolved. This, however, is 
y the formula in the first note, and is what I have used. 
uld like to know whether this is really the formula you 
recommend, and whether it should work so. slowly and fail to 
give density. Adding more soda carb. had only the effect of 
fogging the whole surface of the plates, rebates and all._Rerx. 
correction referred to applied only to the stock solution 
ot neutral sulphite. The developer itself was correctly given. 
Using 4 grains per ounce full density should be attained in 
something under ten minutes at normal temperature. 
commented on 


We have 
he slowness of this developer several times. It 
ven as a specimen of a non-staining pyro-soda developer 
that would keep. Whether a rapid developer of the same class 
can be compounded has yet to be determined. 


Trexancy AGrermMENT.—I have taken a private dwelling-house from 
October last, and have signed an agreement of tenancy of same 
for one year, but the landlord insists on me paying my rent 
weekly, which I have done since occupying the house, and since 

here I find the house is so damp that not only our furni- 


ture, etc., is suffering thereby, but my wife and family’s health 
is also suffering, and we wish to mbdve out as early as possible. 
Can I do so without being liable for a year’s rent? Seeing that 
the landlord insists on me paying a weekly rent do I become a 
weekly tenaat thereby, and does this cancel my agreement as a 
yearly tenant, or does my agreement stand under any system of 
paying rent. The landlord knew that the house was damp 
before we entered, but never informed us, or we should not have 
taken it.—M. M. 

You having signed an agreement for a year’s tenancy, we expect 
you will have to hold the house for that period, unless you 
can prove that it is not habitable and injurious to health.. The 
fact that you pay the rent weekly, we think, will not invali- 
date the agreement. You might, however, submit the 
tion generally to a solicitor. 

Window Arrraction.—Would you kindly let me 
mechanical toy suitable for the 
cause a little attraction during t 

Apply to Messrs. Potter, 
London, E.C. 

T. Burtin.—We do not quite see the connection between your 
stained whites and Mr. Carnegie’s theory. The stain in ques- 
tion is most probably due to impure séda sulphide solution: 
This should be boiled and filtered before use. The stock solu- 
tion must be a strong one, and it should be diluted imme- 
diately before use. The diluted solution will not keep at all. 
Bromine water will completely bleach the image, and the image 
will slowly reappear in daylight. 
weak. 

Curomp Atum Frxtnc Baru.—Please give formula for addition 
of chrome alum and sulphite soda to fixing bath for ple 
TROOPE. 

The following from the “ Almanac” 
Sulphuric acid 
Water 

Add the above to— 
Sodium sulphite 
Water 


ques- 
know of any 
a photographer to 
e Christmas time.—Camera. 

i Aldersgate Street, 


indow of 


The result, however, is very 


is a suitable formula :— 
1 drachm 
2 oz. 


ph that is much faded to 

Can you give me the formula and how to 
treat it to get a copy of same.—Copy. 

There is no satisfactory method of 

you will have to copy it as it is. W. 

employ an orthochromatic plate the purpose. If the print 

is very yellow, much of the yellov s may be bleached by 

treating it with a rather dilute solution of bichloride of mer- 

cury—that is, supposing the photograph has been toned with 

gold. If not, the whole of the image will be bleached out. 

In copying, illuminate the picture by a strong side light. 

——— CUD'Z 

a *. eee, PA enema and copy are received subject 

' advertisements are inserted 
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SUMMARY. 

The index to the Brrrish JourNAL or PHOTOGRAPHY for 1906, 
including the items of to-day’s issue, is presented as an eight-page 
plement. 


_A studio has now been placed at the disposal of members of the 
Blenheim Club. (P. 1037.) 

Demonstrations of a new commercial self-developing plate have 
taken place in the North of England. (P. 1036.) 


The medalled formula for a developer of warm tones on chloride 
lantern-plates is given on Page 1029. 


Formule for relief-effect prints are given on Page 1036. 


A German chemist nas recommended a delicate test for gelatine. 


(P. 1030.) 


A printing-frame and bromide printer are among the patents of 
the week. (P. 1034.) 


a combination of photography 


Pencil photographs, presumably 1033.) 
(PB. 1033. 


and drawing, are said to be a boom at present in Paris. 


_ An over-worked Society Secretary. —The publication of book- 
ings of the R.P.S. affiliation lectures has brought to light a society 
Which has secured sixteen hired lectures for a six months’ session. 


(P. 1022.) 


proofs is discussed: with other 


(P. 1028.) 


«“ 
To retouch or not to retouch” 


“ : 3 i ; 
proof” questions by an’ American contributor. 


The discussion of Mr. de Graaf Hunter’s paper on shutter speed 
testing, in which Sir William Abney. Mr. Conrad Beck, Mr. H. F. 
Purser, Mr. Horace Beck, and Mr. §. D. Chalmers took part, 1s 
Sliven on Page 1031. 


Mr. A. Lockett, in am article on “ Measuring and Surveying by 
Photography,” treats of the elementary principles upon which 
these applications of the camera are based. (P. 1024.) 


Price TWoPENCE. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


We must thank most sincerely all those 
friends and readers—a distinction with- 
out a difference, we hope—who have sent 
us Christmas greetings, many the product of their own 
photographie skill, and others equally evincing the posses- 
sion of a refined taste in graphic art. These expressions 
of regard are as welcome to us as any missives which we 
receive in the whole course of the year, and we would 
tender to the senders our brief, but none the less genuine, 
reciprocations. To all those who read these ‘pages, 
whether known to us personally or not, we would wish a 
prosperous year throughout 1907. 


Our Hearty 
Recipro- 
cations. 


* oo * 
The Index We hope we may be pardoned for feeling 
ae ee 3 some satisfaction with the index to the 
eon 1906. 1906 volume of Tue Brirish JoURNAL OF 


Puorocraruy, which is presented with 
the present issue, and includes the items occurring in all 
the fifty-two numbers of the past year. The compilation 
of an index which shall be as compact as possible while 
at the same time codifying the contents of the volume 
is a task which we have undertaken very seriously and 
systematically from the commencement of the year. A 
glance through the eight pages of over two thousand 
entries will, we hope, convince the reader that we have at 
any rate spared no pains to provide means of rapid refer- 
( It will be seen, 


ence to s contents of our text pages. 
also, tha the first portion of the index is a subject one, 
and thav, the entries are sub-classified under such 


headings as 


Backgrounds. 
Bromide papers. 


Gum-bichromate. 
Lantern matters. 


Cameras. Lenses. 

Carbon printing. Orthochromatics. 
Cinematographs. TOKO IE, 

Collodion. Postcards, picture. 
Colour photography. Self-toning papers. 
Copyright. Shutters. 
Development. Stereoscopy. 


In each of these cases, all in the volume of permanent 
interest is indexed in alphabetical order, and not only 
that, but in the majority of instances there is an indica- 
tion of the nature of information, whether a patent speci- 
fication, letter to the editors, a society report, or a review 
of a book or of new apparatus. We believe we may 
assume that facilities such as these will be appreciated by 
everyone who has occasion to consult the volumes of the 
British JourNAL, and we believe we may say, also, that 
the obligation to compile such an index is one which we, 
of all photographic journals, cannot disregard, inasmuch 
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as our contemporaries leave to us the publication of the 
papers and communications of permanent interest in the 
progress of photography. The preparation of an index 
worthy of the subject-matter is therefore a duty which we 
have at any rate endeavoured to discharge with all our 
might. Our readers, in their use of the index, must judge 
of the success which has attended our work. 


* * * 


Voice 


According to the “ Daily Telegraph,” Dr. 
Photography. 5 


Morage, lecturing at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, one day last week on the Pollak-Virag system of 
multiple telegraphy, announced that he had devised a 
method of photographing the voice, and showed some 
results. The information given is somewhat meagre, but 
apparently the words are spoken into. a microphone, and 
are registered in special wave-like signs somewhat akin 
to shorthand, which are photographed at the other end of 
the line. From such a bald statement but little can be 
gathered, but one can at least assume that the wave-like 
signs are due to the actual vibrations produced in some 
responsive medium by the voice. Somewhat similar 
announcements have been made in past years, for in 1901 
Ruhmer utilised the variations of the well-known speaking 
are lamp in connection with selenium cells, a telephone, 
and a cinematograph film, on which were recorded, through 
a narrow slit, wave-like signs similar to shorthand, which 
could in turn be used with a projection apparatus, another 
selenium cell, and telephone. In 1902 Cervenka obtained 
graphic records of sound waves, both on negative paper 
and plates, from which electrotypes in copper and vulcanite 
were subsequently obtained that could be used in con- 
junction with a gramophone or similar apparatus. In 
1903 Ewald, of Strasburg, constructed his “ camera 
acoustica,” in which the sound waves were received by a 
vibratory membrane placed at the base of one of the 
ordinary tin gramophone trumpets, the vibrations being 
photographically recorded on a moving celluloid film. 


* * * 


The Misuse 
of Federation 
Lectures. 


A short time ago we had a note on this 
subject, pointing out the want of wisdom 
shown by societies that practically fill 
their programmes with lectures obtained from outside 
sources. The list of bookings of the Affiliation lectures 
published in the “Photographic Journal” for December 
throws an interesting light on this matter. Thirty-two 
lectures being available, thirty-five out of sixty-six societies 
have secured only the modest number of one apiece. Nine- 
teen societies have booked two lectures, six have taken 
three, four have taken four, and only one society has 
booked five lectures. But then, one society distinguishes 
itself above the rest by booking no fewer than sixteen 
lectures to fill a programme lasting only from December 
to May! The total period being less than five months, 
it is obvious that very few evenings are left to be filled 
by members of the society. There is a marked contrast 
between the programme of this society and that of the 
others, and it is very satisfactory to see that only one 
society out of sixty-six is apparently so helpless. Forty 
of the bookings are concerned with competition slides, 
which most societies naturally like to see, hence it is 
evident that many of the affiliated societies are quite 
resourceful enough to fill their own programmes. The 


biggest demand appears to be for lectures of the lantern 
show order. This may be indicative of a preference for 
light entertainment, but we are rather inclined to think 
that it shows ability on the part of the societies to provide 


must be good if they are to serve as an attraction, ar 
it is highly probable that many societies would never s 
a really first-class set of slides if they depended entire 
on their own resources. With the exception of the on 
“awful example” we have referred to, it appears to 1 
that the Affiliation societies use their privileges wisely. | 
the members of other federations do no worse, the con 
plaint made by the correspondent to whom we referre 
in our previous note would seem to have little foundatior 
It would be of interest to know how other lists ¢ 
“booked” lectures compare with the one on which yw 
have commented. 

* . * * 


Postcard 


I The let 
Portraits. 


ter -of a correspondent in ou 
issue of Iust week raises ‘a question tha 
we have had in our mind for some little time past, namely 
the policy of photographers who supply portrait posteard 
at the ridiculously low price that many are now doing. 4 
friend recently showed us a postcard portrait of himsel 
taken a short time back at a fashionable seaside resor 
at the price of three for a shilling. This included th 
sitting, and a proof was submitted before the other tw 
were printed. The portrait was the full size of the car 
and, if not cut down, as it evidently was, would have bee 
the full cabinet size. Technically the photograph was ; 
good one, a fair specimen of middle class work. The siz 
of the picture postcard, 54 in. by 34 in., is so close t 
the standard size of the trimmed cabinet portrait, 54 in 
by 4 in., that the public may well ask why it should be 
charged from twelve and sixpence to a guinea a dozen fo 
the latter while the same photographers do what is practi 
sally the same size for from three and sixpence to five 
shillings a dozen, the only difference being the mounts’ 
In many places where the postcard is not made a special 
feature of, the negatives are made on half-plates ; there 
fore the production of the negative, and the retouching 
costs the same as for the ordinary cabinet size portrait, 
This seems to ws a matter that should receive the im 
mediate attention of all professional photographers. The 
subject is one that might well be dealt with by the Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Association, but, unfortunately, 
that useful body has but little weight outside its own 
members. There is one way by which we can see that 
the growing evil might be checked. Let photographers 
as) a body agree to supply as portrait postcards only such 
pictures as can be printed from quarter-plate negatives. 


Such pictures would not then clash with the ordinary 
cabinet portraits. 

x * * 
Shabby Last week we had something to say on 
Apparatus. the appearance of the studio and ihe 


effect it may produce on customers. What was then said 
with regard to the apparatus in the studio applies with 
equal force to that used out of doors. For example, 
supposing a photographer is commissioned, say, to take 
a group away from home; he unpacks his apparatus, which 
is clean and highly polished and the brass-work bright ; 
the idea is at once created that it must be good and the 
work done with it must be correspondingly good. Whereas 
if it is shabby and dilapidated in appearance a doubt may 
arise in the minds of some that the results produced with 
it can be of a high order; a though it may be far better 
for work than apparatus of a more showy character. 
First impressions go a long way with the public. Though 
outdoor apparatus necessarily receives more rough usage 
than that which never leaves the studio, there is no reason 


their own technical lectures, and, if so, we can only look 
In any case, lantern lectures | 


upon it as a healthy sign. 


why, with care, it should not be kept in decent appear- 
ance. Soap and water and a little furniture polish will 


appearance of the apparatus goes a long way with the 
audience. Ii, when it is uncovered, it shows a large 
amount of brightly lacquered brass-work a good impression 
js at once created, and the remark is sometimes heard, 
‘Phat is a better thing than we had last time,” while it 
may really be an inferior apparatus compared with the 
one used ‘on the former occasion, and may not show the 
pictures to the same advantage. 

q * * * 


On another page we publish an article 
dealing with the important subject of 
Beamer: * Measuring and Surveying by Photo- 
graphy.” Some readers may remember a valuable and most 
complete paper on this matter, that was read before the 
ciety of Arts some seasons ago, by Mr. Bridges-Lee, M.A., 
ew people seem to realise the fascination of this subject, 
ox the fact that there is still much to be done in investi- 
gation and improvement of methods. For very accurate 
work, of course, special apparatus is required. The average 
camera is of little use, for the back and front must be 
rigidly parallel, and the exact point where the principal 
axis of the lens intersects the plate must be known. The 
fist of these conditions is fulfilled in very few cameras, 
and it is difficult to fulfil it in. anv camera fitted with a 
focussing adjustment. The second condition cannot, cf 
course, be ensured without perfect rigidity of all parts. A 
good deal of useful information can, however, be derived 
from negatives taken in an ordinary, camera, if one has 
my accurate knowledge of the lens of plane perspective, 
and of their application to photographs; which are true 
plane perspective delineations if the lens is absolutely free 
from distortion. We have ourselves frequently taken snap- 
shots with a Shew “Eclipse” camera, and from the re- 
sults have calculated heights (and sometimes widths) with 
ery satisfactory results; but the most difficult task we 
ever undertook in this way. was the measurement of the 
height of a stone building from a bought photograph taken 
With an unknown lens that had been tilted somewhat, and 
also evidently gave slightly distorted results. In this par- 
ficular case our method was to construct a scale on the 
image of the stone building, by perspective projection from 
the brick courses of a brick building visible some distance 
As the line of frontage was not straight, and the 
brick courses diminished in height towards the top of the 
building (owing to the distortion), this was a troublesome 
task. But there was no way of avoiding it, as we were 1n 
London and the building was in King’s Lynn, and the 
Measurement was urgently wanted. On a subsequent visit 
to King’s Lynn we seized an opportunity of dropping a 
tape down the building to test our measurements, and, 
Much to our surprise, we found that the measurements 
Made from the photograph were in error to the extent of 
bout .6 per cent., or no more than 14 in. in 20 ft. This is 
an example of what can be done with the aid of a scale 
Photographed at the same time as the building. One can 
have better scales than brick courses (though these are 
inly reliable for rough dimensions’ and we are much in- 
tlined to think that a couple of suitable scales (one vertical 
and one horizontal) in front of the camera would be of 
eat value in facilitating future measurements. For land 
sukveying very accurate apparatus, such as a photo-theodo- 
lite, is required, but for what,may be described as sketch 
Surveying and building surveying more can be done with 
an ordinary good camera and lens than many would deem 


possible. 


urveying 
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work wonders and practically transform a shabby-looking ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS. 
' i 0 ks new : -to-date. Again 
apparatus Into one that look s new and up-to-d . gain, ae ae 5 Sle gay 
Ae photographers in provincial places, at this season, ese a teas = CORA I eoEelaa a ne uee of “a 
snake a feature of lantern entertainments. At these the stalling electric light for portrait and group photography 
K in an ordinary room, to which we briefly reply im our 


Ss one Gir 
ferred to at 
ft. long 
part of 


“ Answers to Correspondents ” column, si 
two points which we think may be usefully 
greater length. The room in question, being 
py 12 ft. broad, is of ample size for the 


ordinary studio photography, though a w 120 tt. 
will not allow groups of more than 12 or 15 ple to be 
satisfactorily handled if pleasing arrang of the 
figures is desired. As the height of the ap nt, how- 
ever, is only 11 ft. it is here that difficulty will arise both 
in making and working the installation. 

Let us first consider the use of one or m f the en- 
closed arc lamps, to which reference has seve imes been 


made in these pages, and on the installation of which an 
epitomised note is printed in the “Almanac” for 1907 
(vide pp. 716-7-8). Those who are fami with these 
lamps or have seen illustrations of them will at once recog- 
nise that when suspended as near the ceiling as possible 
the are and the positive carbon will be two. feet to two feet 
six inches lower than the ceiling, or in a room of the height 
mentioned by our correspondent only eight feet six inches 
from the floor. This height would no doubt be sufficient 
for head and shoulder portrait work and for half lengths, 
but difficulties would arise when full length portraits, 
either sitting or standing, were attempted. The feet and 
floor would be something like twice as far 
as the head, and, in consequence, the illu 
only be about one quarter as strong, the strength of the 
light varying, as is well known, inversely as the square 
of the distance. 
In the case of single figures or groups of two or three 
a good deal may be done to get over this difficulty by using 
a large area of reflector, both on the same side of the sitter 
as that on which the lamp is suspended and also on the 
opposite or shadow side. The direct light trom the lamp 
is diffused by the aid of a head-screen covered. with tracing 
linen, but care is taken to allow the full power of the 
light to reach both reflectors so that the maximum of light 
is received and reflected again towards the feet and lower 
portions of the figure. For such reflectors there is 
nothing better than a surface approximating to white 
blotting-paper, but perhaps a cheap cartridge paper is 
easier to paste on to a canvas screen than the blotting- 
paper. Some of the cheap white lining papers which may 
be obtained from a house decorator are also satisfactory. 
Where full length standing portraits of men are required 
the problem becomes more difficult, for the head of a six 
foot man will be within about a couple of feet of the 
height of the arc. This, of course, will be the case also 
if three-quarter length standing portraits are to be done, 
and they are quite a style often demanded. In order to 
obtain a source of light as high as possible, and higher 
than the arc itself, it would be well to place a dead white 
reflector on the upper part of the wall of the room extending 
from the ceiling downwards for, say, three feet. If this 
reflector could be sloped with its upper edge touchine the 
ceiling and its lower edge touching the side wall so muck 
the better, as it would then reflect a more direct light on tu 
the sitter. The diffusing screen should also be placed as 


high as possible, and an opaque screen may sometimes be 
used to cut off some of the direct light from the lower part 
of the tracing linen diffuser, so that the whole of the 
effective illumination is from as high a point as possible. 

When all these arrangements have been made for the 
effective management of the light from the photographie 
point of view we are still left to consider the matter from 
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the standpoint of the insurance companies. High-power 
lamps give out ‘a great deal of heat and when placed as 
near the ceiling as would be necessary in the case in 
question the plaster and the supporting lathing would get 
more than warm. Woodwork subjected to continuous 
heat tends to become charred, or, at all events, to get 
into such a condition that it is ready to smoulder with 
very little extra heat, or if a spark should reach it from 
any flue. A couple of sheets of asbestos cloth attached 
to the ceiling with an air space of an inch or two will be 
a great safeguard. 

Turning now for a moment to the question of groups, 
we are face to face with the greatest difficulty of all, and 
one which cannot be completely got over either in a day- 
light or artificial light studio of this size if a good effect 
of light and shade is desired on each face. In a daylight 
studio it would only be possible to light evenly a group 
of twelve figures by cutting down the side light to ihe 
minimum and employing a great deal of top and front 
light. Much the same course must be adopted with the 
electric light. The lamp must be brought nearer the 
camera or the figures on one side will get much more 
illumination than those on the other. In order to still 
further equalise the lighting over the whole of the group 
the same arrangement of reflectors as that suggested for 
groups of two or three sitting figures may be utilised, 
though the reflectors will need to be kept more nearly flat 
against the walls on account of the width of the group. 
The lighting will, of course, be rather flat, but under the 
conditions given this is inevitable. 


Another method of getting a fairly uniform lighting, 

and a method, moreover, which will enable this to be done 
without altogether losing the normal character of studio. 
ighting, is to keep the lamp in what may be termed the 
average position, that is, with the light a little above, a 
ittle to the side, and a little in front of the group, and 
then to interpose a tracing linen head-screen sufficiently 
large to diffuse the light over the whole of the subject. 
A second supplementary diffusing screen may then he 
used to cut off still more light from those four or five 
figures nearest to the lamp. 
Some workers may preter to effect a compromise by 
disregarding to some extent the unequal illumination, 
endeavouring first of all to so arrange the figures that 
he lighter draperies shall be farthest away from the light, 
hen taking care to give a sufficient exposure to secure 
detail in the shadows of the figures most remote, and 
finally, shading the negative during printing, so that one 
side is not lighter than the other. With due care in the 
arrangement of the light on the lines suggested, if one 
half of the negative is a little thicker this will be all, 
and there should be little or no difference in the grada- 
tion and relative tones, so that extra printing will 
generally put matters right as far ag the final picture 
is concerned. 

It may be well to point out that the suggestions offered 
are merely a broad guide, and that in every room or studio 
an installation requires individual adjustment so that the 
distribution of the light is the most suitable for that par- 
ticular apartment. 


MEASURING AND SURVEYING BY PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHY is now a good deal employed as an aid in land 
surveying and map delineation, the fullness and accuracy of 
a photographic record taken with proper precautions from a 
given standpoint being quite above suspicion, and obtained 
much more quickly than by any other method. -A few remarks 
on the principles underlying such work and the manner in 
which it is generally carried out may not be without interest. 
Occasions frequently arise when the photographer would be 
glad to know the precise measurements and other data 
connected with objects or places shown in his prints, and it 
is the intention of the present article to explain the very 
simple rules by which such facts may be deduced, even from 
a photograph taken in the usual way, without special apparatus. 
The legal value of photographic prints from which the dimen- 
sions and distances of buildings, which perhaps have been 
destroyed, can be proved with mathematical certainty need 
hardly be pointed out, and a knowledge of what can be 
satisfactorily demonstrated in this direction, merely from a 
single print, certainly seems among those things which the 
enterprising photographer might wisely make himself at least 
superficially acquainted with. 

Tt will perhaps be best to commence by explaining a few 
of the geometrical and optical facts and formule which are 
of most use in this connection. 

Finding Height of Distant Object. 

This problem depends upon four factors, any three of which 

being known, the fourth can at once be calculated. Thus, let 


O= height of object; I=height of image on ground glass, 
negative, or print; F = actual focus of lens (i.e., distance from 
optical centre to ground glass at time of taking photograph) ; 
and D = distance from object to optical centre of lens. 
ID (Ree Fig. 1.) 
Q=— 
F 


Then 


That is to say, in order to make this clear to the non-mathe- 
matical reader, the height of the image multiplied by the 
distance of the object and the product divided by the (actual) 
focus of the lens will give the real height of the object. This 
formula can, of course, be used to find width measurements as 
well as heights, but in that case the result will not be accurate 
unless the plane of the object on which the width is measured 
is parallel to the focussing screen. In all these examples it 
it assumed that the camera is truly level and the plane of 
the focussing screen absolutely vertical. 

Ascertaining Distance of Object from Camera. 

It has already been stated that, given three of the before- 
mentioned factors, the fourth is readily found. It follows from 
the preceding problem, therefore, using the same lettering, that 

OF 
D= — 
I 
other words, if the measurement of the object is 
multiplied by the actual focus and the product divided by the 
measurement of the image, this will give the distance of the 
object. The actual focus of the lens may be deduced from the 
facts supplied by a photograph taken with it, providing the 
distance of any object is known, the formula being 
DI 
F=— 
O 

All objects whose bases are on a line drawn parallel to the 
horizon line of the picture are obviously at the same distancé 
from the camera. Thus, in Fig. 2, it will be noticed that the 
base of the factory chimney starts from a horizontal line A B, 
parallel to the horizon line H L, and that this line A B happens 
also to cut the base of the lamp-post C. The latter, therefore, 
is at the same distance from the camera as the rear angle 
D E of the factory, and the height of the lamp-post, being 


or, in 
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hich we know to find those which are not known 
und, using the latter to obtain fresh data, quite a 


asonably clear photograph. 


Finding Horizon Line. 


e observer’s ©} 


sily found, may be used to ascertain that of the-line DE, or 
my part of it. In a similar manner, employing those factors 


, and, when 
remarkable 


ount of information can be scientifically built up from any 


The horizon line of a photograph corresponds with that of :he 
aughtsman, but with the obvious difference that in the 
mesent case it is fixed by the position of the lens instead of 
To carry the resemblance further, all 


Fig. 1. 


hich are parallel with each other have the sam 
pint. Furthermore, when these retiring horizont 


fom the plane of the focussing screen through 
ntre of the lens 
From the pre 
least a couple of converging horizontal lines 


Fig. 2. 


aphic print—the opposite kerb lines of a pavemen 
ourses in a building, for example—it is possible 


the plate, the exact point in the photograph which 
he lens centre ; and (c), by a simple calculation, 


Orizontal lines on the print until they cut eac 


tiring horizontal lines in the photograph haye their vanishing 
gint upon the horizon line, and all retiring horizontal lines 


e yanishing 
al lines are 


right angles to the plane of the focussing screen their 
mishing point will lie at the end of a perpendicular drawn 


the optical 


ling facts it follows that, providing there are 


in a photo- 


t or masonry 
y producing 


hese till they cut each other to find (a) the horizon line ; 
) providing the said horizontal lines were a right angles to 


was opposite 
he height of 


he camera from the ground when the exposure was made. 
As regards the latter, to find this produce any two converging 


h other, and 


hrough the point of junction (vanishing point) draw the horizon 


ne. Select any object in the picture which is known to rest 
Om the ground level, and which cuts the horizon | 


ine—a lamp- 


post or flagstaff, for example. Suppose the lamp- 
abject selected is cut in half by the hcvizon line, 


post or other 
as is nearly 


\ 
) 


the case with the lamp 


st C, in Fig. 2. then the height of the 
camera above the ¢ (or rather of the lens centre) is equ 
to half the actual height of the lamp-post. which may be either 
measured from the obj itself or deduced by the formula 


(0) ae as previo xplained. To state this more exactly: 
The measurement 
ground level to w 
the distance of said ye 
dividea by *he I 
camera (lens centre 
the ground is pra 


‘e it cuts the horizon line, multiplied by 
ical line from camera, and the product 
seus of the lens, will give height of 
round. It is, of course, assumed that 
yel, although it is quite possible to 


Fig. 3. 
N 
allow for any regular rise or fall, if known, by adding this to, 
or subtracting from the result. 


Calculating Distances from Print, 

When the horizon line can be deduced from a photograph, 
as described in the previous paragraph, and the actual focus 
of the lens is known or can be calculeted, it is possible to 
ascertain the distances of any objects which appear in the 
print by using the following graphic method :—At one end of 
any ground line of indefinite length, G L (Fig. 3), erect 4 
perpendicular, and mark off upon it a distance H L equal 


G 


Fig. 4. 


to the height of the lens centre above the ground—of course 
to some convenient scale. Through H draw a perpendicular 
H H, parallel to G L, and step off upon it a distance C H 
equal to the actual focus of the lens. Now, on the print, 
rule a line through the base of the object whose distance is 
to be ascertained parallel to the horizon line, and carefully 
measure the distance between these two lines. Next, reducing 
it to the same scale as is used in the diagram, mark off a 
similar distance A H in the latter, above the horizon line HH. 
From A through C draw a line cutting G Lin D. The distance 
D L is then equal (read to scale) to that of the object shown 
im the photograph. The other lines in Fig. 3 show how a 
number of distances may be found in the same manner. It 
is obviously feasible, by means of a large diagram of this 
kind, and reversing the previous procedure, to construct a 
scale of distances applicable to any photograph taken with 
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a given lens focus and at a definite height from the ground, 
and a number of such scales may be calculated for different 
foci and heights. An adaptation of this method is seen in 
M. Bertillon’s system of metric photography, in which various 
scales are used to give at once, when applied to a photograph, 
the distances and measurements of any object represented in it. 


Measurement by Means of Two Photographs. 

When it is possible to take two photographs with a measured 
distance between the respective standpoints, the dimensions 
and distance of any inaccessible object can be found by means 
of the following method:—The camera is set up in two 
successive positions, each in a line with the object, taking care 
to keep a central vertical line of the latter in the same position 
on the focussing screen on both occasions, and using the same 
lens focus throughout. The distance between the lens centres 
in the two positions (or, if preferred, the plane of the focussing 


cr‘en) is measured, and may be called B. Then, if T, and 
1, = the heights of the two images, B =the actual focus of 
lens, and O = height of object, 


BI, 


Or, to show this graphically, draw a line A © (Fig. 4), and 
from one end, to any convenient scale, drop a perpendicular I, 
equal to the height of the image in the first position (that 
furthest from the object), and measure off on the horizontal 
line a distance CF, equal to the lens focus. From Fy, set 
off the distance F, F, equal to B) the. distance between the 


Bees CIRCULAR *, 
(7 PART PLAN OF 


BUILDING 


Fig. 5. 


two positions of the camera), and from Fi mark off the 
distance F, C, equal to F, C. From (;, let fall a perpendicular 
I, equal to the height of the image in the second position. 
From I, through F, and from J], through F draw lines 
meeting in G, and from G let fall a perpendicular cutting A C 
in H. Then G H is the required height of object. 

The height (or width) of the object having been found, 
the distance may be deduced by means of the method shown 
in Fig. 1, the formula being from the selected standpoint either 

OF OF 
(a) D = -—— or (b) D = -— 
I, I, 


Apparatus for Photographic Surveying. 


In surveying by photography a rigid stand is essential. The 


camera should be provided at the back either with a sheet 
of plain glass ruled with a horizontal and a vertical line 
crossing in the centre, or with small metal points, one at each 
side, 


The ruled glass, coming just in front of the plate 


during exposure, will register on the negative the exact position 
of the horizon line and of the lens centre, or the metal points 
will indicate in the print how pencil lines can be ruled to 
serve the same purpose. The crossing place of the lines on the 
ruled glass, or of those settled by the metal points, as the 
case may be, must be carefully adjusted to coincide with the 
centre of the lens, and the lens board and front should have 
guide marks, so as to render it possible to always secure 
that the lens is in this position. A graduated scale working 
against a zero mark on the camera front is advisable, in order 
that when it is really necessary to raise or lower the lens 
the amount of deviation from the central position may be 
noted for future reference. The ground glass should be 
cemented in the frame to prevent it shifting when making 
measurements by its aid. The best lens to use is a wide-angle 
rectilinear, and, to secure uniformity in calculating, this should 
always be employed at the infinity focus. Accurate levels are 
required on the camera, as well as a compass to give the 
direction:in which the view is being taken. In specially made 
surveying cameras certain features of the theodolite are 
commonly embodied, as, for instance, a circular graduated 
scale over which the camera revolves, thus enabling the angle 
between successive views, or between different objects in the 
same view, to be readily recorded at the time. By this means, 
when the compass direction of the first exposure is taken, the 
direction of all the others can be found with a minimum of 
trouble. In the photo-theodolite designed by Mr. J. Bridges- 
Lee, M.A., mechanism is arranged inside the camera which 
automatically records on the negative, besides the horizontal 
and vertical guide lines, the magnetic bearing of the principal 
plane and a scale of angular distances right and left of the 
latter. There is also provision for recording, at the desire 
of the operator, any memoranda relating to the height of 
the station, barometric pressure, station number, number 
of photograph, date, time, etc. At the top of the camera is 
the theodolite telescope, and rigidly attached adjustable crop 
levels, which enable the apparatus to be expeditiously and 
exactly levelled. 


Method Adoptd 


In surveying by photography, the work is accomplished by a 
system of triangulation from a carefully planned base or series 
of station points. A number of negatives are taken, in any 
convenient series, in such a manner that any given point to be 
projected in the plan is included in at least two different 
negatives from varying stations. It is indispensable that the 
camera should be accurately levelled and the plane of the 
focussing screen strictly vertical. The horizon line, also, should 
e constant throughout the series of pictures, or a very exact 
record of any variation kept. Hach negative is numbered, and 
systematic notes of its position on the planned base and its 
compass direction are entered. Then, assuming that prints 
nave been obtained from all the negatives, the principal points 
to be plotted are marked on the horizon line of each print 
y means of perpendiculars drawn from them to the horizon, 
and corresponding points in different prints are lettered witn 
similar letters. On the plan of the base, with each station 
point as centre and the lens focus as radius, circles are drawn, 
and tangent to these circles lines to represent the plane of the 
respective negatives, taking care that each is given its proper 
compass direction. Of course, all this must be done to the 
same scale as the plan. The distances of the various marked 
points right and left of the vertical line in the different photo- 
graphs are now measured and reproduced to scale on their 
respective tangents in the plan, lettering them to agree with 
the prints. Lines are then drawn from each of these transferred 
points on the tangents, through the centres of the corresponding 
circles, and where the lines representing the same letter or 
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intersect a point may be plotted on the plan. By 
respective intersections, the whole stirvey is even- 
Jeted. This is illustrated by Fig. 5, in which A B 


object 
joining the 
tually comp 
sa measured 


Ff and G H tangents to circles drawn as described, and 
aving the required points marked on them from their proper 
egatives. The manner in which the lines drawn from these 


ints through the centres of the circles intersect and are 
sed for plotting the required plan will be understood from 
the diagram. 

: Contraction or 
The liability of the paper print to expand or contract during 
toning or development, and the after manipulations, 1s 
aturally a matter of interest, since if serious it is likely to 
nder the photographic record inaccurate. According to the 
xperiments of K. J. Spitta (“ Photography,” November 28, 1909), 
rints on any ordinary paper support do not expand except 
hen wet, while when dry a slight contraction takes place, 


Expansion of Prints. 


base plotted on the plan, C and D station points, « 


i 


‘in others may be greater in one direction. 


which in some cases is uniform in both width and length, and 
The writer may, 
however, point’ out that this can only apply to unmounted 
prints, since it is within the experience of most photographers 
that prints do decidedly stretch in one direction when mounted, 
at any rate when the mountant is strong enough and the 
mount sufficiently stiff to prevent contraction in drying. Spitta 
found that, with some bromide papers, the contraction is quite 
prevented in one direction, and reduced to a negligible quantity 
in the other, by wetting the back of the paper and allowing 
to dry before exposing. This would seem to be a subject to 
which manufacturers might well devote their attention, with 
a view to the production of a non-expansive and non-contracting 
support. Inthe present state of affairs, it may be suggested that 
when absolute accuracy is required, all measurements should 


| be made from the negative itself, or from a contact transparency 


on glass, since these have been found neither to expand nor 


contract. A. Locketr. 


A NOTE ON THE REVERSAL OF SOLARISED 
NEGATIVES WITH FARMER'S REDUCER. 


If a bromide negative is exposed under a photometer in such 
way that the more transparent area of the fields appears already 
sa positive by solarisation, anid the negative obtained by this 
is reduced afterwards with Farmer’s reducer, then a part of the 
yeversed (by solarisation) regions 1s changed again into a nega- 
This is best to be seen in. those places where the solarisa- 


ive. 


ion has not gone too far. This phenomenon is easily explained 
y the microscopic examination of vertical sections of the films. 
igs. 1 and 2 show such vertical sections. Fig. 1 is the less ex- 
osed, and Fig, 2 the solarised. It can be clearly seen that the 
ess exposed parts must be much more opaque than the more 
posed (solarised). In the solarised parts the grains are equal 
m size and evenly distributed over the whole thickness of the 

In the less exposed parts the size and quantity of grains 
the upper parts are both greater. The comparatively few 


fine grains which are to be seen in the lower parts of the film 
are much finer than those im the corresponding parts of the 
solarised portions. It is easy to understand that a reduction 
with ferricyanide of potassium under certain circumstances must 
invert the relative portions of transparency of these two parts. 
Suppose the reducer has penetrated down to the half of the two 


Fig. 2. 


films equally. In Fig. 1 the greater quantity of the grains has 
dissolved, and only a very slight opacity remains. In Fig. 2 
comparatively more of the grain remains unattacked, and con- 
sequently the parts, formerly more opaque, must be relatively 
more transparent after reduction. These experiments naturally 
succeed well only if the plates are thoroughly developed with a 
well-penetrating developer of strong action. The fact chat the 
arised part is thinner is explained by the hardening sf the 


sol 
Dr. W. SCHEFFER. 


film by solarisation. 


Satissury Camera Club.—The second annual exhibition will be 
eld on February 5, 6, and 7. There are to be four open classes, 
with Mr. §. G. Kimber as the judge. Enquiries and applications 
ould be addressed to Mr. T. §. Bloom, Forncett, Salisbury. 


A Lanrern-Siipe Competition: is announced in connection with 
the Northumberland and Durham Federation. Plaques will be 
awarded for the most pictorial slide. The judges are Messrs. 
Walter §. Corder and A. B. Cowling. 
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BUSINESS ASPECTS OF PROOFS. 


The following two contributions, whi 
grapher,” discuss certain of the points 


TN taking up a subject of this kind, writes John A. Schreurs, 
it is the intention to endeavour to prove the commercial value 
and practicability of the plan of which this article treats. Many 
a dollar has eluded him, many resittings made needlessly and a 
his expense if the photographer has not thought that it pays to 
retouch, partially, his negatives before showing proofs. Enough 
is being said about every other branch of the profession. What 
of our knowledge in advertising, in the art of portraiture, in the 
skill necessary to the obtaining of a good order—loes it not al 
depend, all the previous efforts hinge, upon how well pleasec 
the sitter is at first sight of the proofs ? 


Retouching for Proofs. 
It is known that in nearly every studio there are negatives that 
are never ordered finished. It is also a t that people wil 
try to obtain a sitting without leaving a deposit—for the only 
reason that they want to see first how the proof will look. Then, 
with these facts before us, we ought to find a way to meet them. 
Retouching is done in most studios in one of three ways: by the 
‘piece in the studio or at the retoucher’s home, on a salary at the 
studio, or by the proprietor. How can this necessary work be 
done in all the above instances? If the proprietor is a setoucher 
the best results can be accomplished if he does it himself: 
because, in most studios, he will make the sittings and will know 
from his conversation with the sitter what he or she wishes. If 
‘the retouching is done by a person on a salary their time will be 
well spent. If, as in the first instance, by piece, a reasonable 
amount can be agreed upon. The piece workers might find that 
the number of negatives to be retouched had increased, after 
trying the plan, and could afford to do the necessary work free. 
It will be found that the reception room work will show better 
results, and three dozen from three or more styles will not be 
an. uncommon order, where previously one dozen from one was 
the average. The amount usually charged for retouching extra 
negatives, cabinet size, is from fifty cents to one dollar. It is 
not for the gain of this extra amount alone that we speak but 
that the sitter will be better pleased with the proofs and will | 
invariably give a larger order. With this in view, a pleased | 
customer is willing to give a liberal orde The price for re- 
touching extra negatives can be made less than regular, say two 


1 we quote from ourAmerican contemporary, the “Ss 
ich are equally vexatious to the professional photographer in this countr 


| a memoranda 


an, Photo- 


Louis and Canadi 


Proofs Unpaid For. 
| dn these days of the numerous amateurs, many an extra nega- 
tive failed to ¢ an order owing to the fact that it 
has been fixed and made to answer as an extra “photo” 
from your studio; and you are out the fifty cents or more which 
should have come to you. And, in addition to that, the sitter 
is more likely to want the extra styles if they are not allowed to 
keep the extra proofs. In some instances it might be advisable 
to let a sitter keep a proof for a certain length of time, if it was 
one particularly liked; but the photographer should make 
um of the fact and, when the time arrives, write a 
request for an order. Much could be written in regard to the 
necessary changes to be made in improving a negative before 
proofing, but that would require too much space and needs a 
separate treatise. In some instances the mere softening of a line, 
or the removal of a. facial defect, or the changing of the outline 
of a figure, will satisfy the person, but care must be taken not to 
go to extremes. The proofs are usually seen by members of the 
sitter’s family, and frequently numerous friends are asked to 
pass judgment ;' some flattery is permissible and will be re 
nised to your credit, but do not let the friends have cause to say : 
“How changed from what he once was” (Quantum mutatus 
ab illo). 

Amateur photography has come to stay and its enthusiasts 
are to be found in nearly every home. No doubt your customer 
has had a “ picture taken ” at home in the easy attitude thought 
to prove just right, because natural and in a congenial environ- 
ment, and has decided to try the photographer. Think you they 
will be looking for a fuzzytype, or want to look too natural? No, 
they have been experimented upon, have seen themselves in the 
easy attitude, and are expecting to see, even in the proofs, that 
they are not so uncommonly homely after all. It is the sitter 
whois enthusiastic about the proofs, who is really agreeably 
surprised, from whom the large orders are obtained, providing 
they are well pleased with the proofs. It is true there will need 
to be some talking done in the reception room, but if the person 
is pleased at the start the large orders are all the more reailily 
obtained, 

A Uniform Charge for Each Unreturned Proof, 


negatives for seventy-five cents; or, if figures. three for one | 
dollar; in other words, don’t let a too hi rice for retouching 
keep a customer from placing a good order. The way a proof is | 
made, and shown, is of considerable importance. Too often any | 
old kind of paper is made to do, and the colour anil size given | 
no*tonsideration, just so it prints. But the experience of many 
is that the paper cannot be too good, nor should it be too small 
im size. In some studios a folder is used 
in which to exhibit same, and no doubt mat 
are in use to help to make an impressive-! 

In the retouching of the negatives for pr 
need not be retouched. The vast di 
treated and those which you may choc 
will be an aid to you to influence the 
ones which, in your judgment, you kn 
Often the customer will want to order 
an inferior negative, they not knowing 
it was printed light, or some similar reason, when it would 
not finish nearly as good as another. Al] proofs ought to be 
returned to the studio, and the fact emphasised by the printed 
request on back of the proofs. 


contain proofs and 
y other neat ways 
ng proof, | 
fing all in the order | 

in the ones so | 
to leave unretouched, 
itter to order from the 
finish the best. 
f that-is from 
such, because 


e 


W witli 


Tn regard to the return of all proofs, and where the same have 
not been returned, instances like the following have been known 
to occur: <A sitting of an attractive child was made on the 
understanding that if the proofs were good a combination was 
wanted. Ten or twelve fine proofs were sent to the mother, and 
a deposit of $1.50 had been made on the order. Some time 
afterwards the photographer was asked if he had made all those 
fine pictures for Mrs. B., and much to his surprise he learned that 
the proofs had been “fixed” and framed into a combination photo- 
graph. Children’s photographs do not need much retouching, and 
they, more often than those of older people, are kept when they 
should al} be returned. Well, the proofs had to be returned to the 
studio where this incident occurred, or paid for, after the facts 
were discovered. A price of 25 cents is demanded for each proof 
not returned in some studios when persons retain same after 
request is made to “return all proofs.” It is true the above 
instance has more to do with the return of proofs than the re- 
touching of same, but it shows the need of giving more attention 
to them. 

In conclusion, I think that the proof has a good deal to do 
with the amount the photographer will realise from each sitting. 
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Among the numerous ways now in use in the better studios to 
atl orders for higher-priced work, when the customer does 

sed to order the best, is to make other negatives 
<7» ordered, and when the proofs are seen finished, 
nts of the special ones are also presented for ap- 
oval, which usually brings the desired result. But will not, 
after all, an order for two or four dozen photographs from four 
jo six different negatives pay the photographer more and be a 
Detter advertisement for him than one or two specially finished 
nes only to be seen in one or two homes ? 


0 
A Business Practice. 


Tam inclined to think (writes R. W. Phillips) that the pro- 
fession as a whole are thinking a little too much of their work 
as being strictly in the line of a business. While business 
methods are undoubtedly necessary, there is one thing which 
mist not be forgotten, and that is that we are closely allied to 
ihe Arts. Whether times are dull or profitable the conscientious 
photographer should adopt this universal rule, “ Never allow a 
lent to receive unsatisfactory pictures, no matter what the 


This, it seems to me, covers an immense field, and cowld be 
talked on for hours at a time One can readily see the great 
harm that may come to future business by having adverse criti- 
cism. One customer may influence from ten to five hundred 
dollars’ worth of business, and the harm done by an adverse 
evitie will travel and cover twice as much ground as the success- 
ful word. The impression made by a neat enclosure for carefully 
made and occasionally partly retouched proofs, undoubtedly has 
its effects upon the customer. After many trials, we now use 
this method :— ’ 

We have proofs, made and cut in uniform sizes, and enclosed in 
a neat folder, of a colour harmonious to the paper used for the 
proofs. They are placed one over the other, and held in place at 
the top by the use cf a Hotchkiss No. 1 fastener. Separate 
proofs are then not laid in the light to fade during inspection by 
others. A favourable impression caused by any one proof or 
proofs may thus be rendered more. complete by this temporary 
isolation. We print on our folders an explanation of what the 
proofs mean, and that they must all be returned, or a charge 
made as for finished pictures. Since the adoption of this policy, 
we have found that our customers invariably return them all. 


FOREIGN NOTES AND _ NEWS. 


Acid Diamidophenol Developer for Lantern 
Slides. 
A committee of the Société Francaise has recommended the award 
ofa bronze medal to M. Balagny for his method of obtaining warm 
tones on chlorids or chloro-bromide lantern plates with an acid 


diamidophenol developer. The plates used were Ilford Alpha and 
Edwards’ chloride, the exposure for the former being 5 cm. of mag- 
nesium ribbon «t 10, 20, and 30 cm. respectively, whilst for the 
latter plates 4.cm. of magnesium were used. The developer was: 
Diamidophenol Ko 2.5 gms. 
Bisulphite solution ...,...-.-. 40-50 ces. 
Amnonium bromide, 10 per cent. s 50 ccs. 
Sodium bisulphite lye 6 25 ces. 
Water, to . 1000 ccs. 
The hisulphite solution above mposed of : 
Water 125 ccs. 
ium sulphite anhydrous 20 gms. 
Iphite lye .....0...scceeeseenceesteeeeee 75 ccs. 


The image first appears of a maroon colour, and as development pro- 

eeds changes to sepia, and the whites keep absolutely clean. As 
Soon as the des colour is obtained the plate shou'd be well rinsed 
and fixed in : 


Hypo 250 gms. 
Sodium. bis 20 ces. 
1000 ces. 


usual. The committee state that the transparency 
ot the whites serfect, and that there is no blocking up of the 
shadows. 
Formation of the Silver Halides in Jelly. 

Dr. Liippo-Cramer describes, in the “ Photographische Korrespond- 
en7,” some experiments on this subject. Plates were coated with a 
1 per cent. solution of gelatine containing 25 per cent. of potassium 
iodide, or the equivalent quantities of bromide and chloride. A few 
drops of a 10 per cent. solution of silver nitrate were dropped on 
he plates, and it was seen that the iodide became cloudy first, then 
the chloride, and finally the bromide, the two latter merely causing 
@ fine opalescence.. If a solution of ammonio-nitrate of silver was 
used, opaque films were immediately obtained, and the iodide was 
the slowest in formation. Ammonia thus acts directly on the 
formation of t opaque halides and acts as an energetic ripener, 
when the latte in statu nascendi. Opalescent films bathed in 
ammonia also came opaque, but only slowly ripened. Silver 


chloride ripens more quickly at first, but is then caught up by 


the bromide and surpassed. Silver bromide exposed, under a solu- 
tion of silver nitrate darkens more rapidly than the chloride, but 
is caught up and surpassed by the latter. When a. gelatine-potassio- 
bromide plate, containing 1-5 (bromide) of iodide was bathed in 
silver nitrate the film became much more opaque and more yellow 
than the pure iodide. The rapidity of the formation of the halide 
in this e is not more rapid than with pure bromide, but the 
mixture is at once more yellow, and this colour is much more striking. 
when. ammonio-nitrate of silver is used. 


A New Panoramic Camera. 

Commander A. Daubresse has invented a new panoramic camera 
which embraces the whole horizon, or 3€0 deg. It is constructed 
by the well-known optical house Krauss, of Paris, and is shown in 
figs. 1) and 2, the latter giving the exterior view of the camiera, in 
which a film is used with spools in the usual manner. Fig. 1 shows: 
the optical part, and it will be seen to consist of two rectangular 
prisms between which is placed the lens, with its axis vertical. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


If the image N, is constructed from the nodal point of incidence 
N, of the upper prism, and also N, from the nodal point of 
emergence N, of the lower prism, it will be at once seen that 
the points N,, N, play the same pars as the nodal points of a 
lens used alone, namely, that an incident ray, passing through N,, 
gives rise, after traversing the system, to an emergent ray parallel 
to the first, and passing through N,. The principle point<d out 
by M Moéssard should then be applicable to this optical system, 
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and if the whole collection of lens and prisms is revolved on a 


vertical axis XX passing through N., the image of an exterior 


point should be immovable on the film. 


The Action of Hypo in the Ferrous Oxalate 


Developer. 


Dr. Liippo-Cramer has been investigating the accelerating action 
of small additions of hypo to the ferrous oxalate developer. The 
presence of sulphite in the developer prevents the solution of any 
silver bromide by the hypo, and also prevents the formation of silver 


sulphide; but if the hypo is used as a preliminary bath 
the sulphite has no restraining action. The author finds 
that ferrous oxalate reduces the silver bromide dissolved 


in the hypo much more rapidly than an organic developer. 
He confirms Gaedicke’s statement that a mixture of equal mole- 
cules of silver bromide and hypo does not form the theoretical salt, 
but that some of the silver bromide is always dissolved, and that 
some 'rema‘ns las a precipitate. This residue was not. found to be 
pure silver ‘bromide, but a compound of bromide and hypo, which 
was decomposed by washing, and always gave a filtrate that became 
cloudy. When heated with nitric acid this compound gaye silver 
sulphide. It is thus clear that small quantities of hypo combine 


with some silver bromide, and this compound is much more easi'y 
reduced by ferrous oxalate than silver bromide. ‘Therefore the 
initial rapidity of the process of development is increased by the 
addition of small quantities of hypo. 

A Test for Gelatine. 

When a solution of gelatine is vigorously shaken with benzine 
(petroleum spirit), some of the colloid is precipitated as a stiff 
eniulsion of gelatine, benzine, water, and air. With very dilute 
solutions the result is a permanent whitish ring of exceedingly small 
bubbles, settling around the walls of the vessel.. This reaction is 
very delicate, serving to detect a few mgrms. of gelatine per litre, 
It is best carried out with quantities of 10 c.c., in a vessel of the 
diameter of an ordinary test-tube. Slight acidity of the solution 
is favourable, but in presence of much acid, alkali, or salt, the test 
must be performed on larger quantities. It is found that petroleum, 
melted paraffin, benzine, chloroform, and, carbon bisulphide may also 
be used. Solutions of other colloids, both organic and inorganic, 
give the reaction. Tannin reacts, but gallic acid does not. Con- 
versely, solutions of fats in hydrocarbons give similar permanent 
layers of emulsion with water, or (better) dilute alkaline or acid 
liquids.—A. Winkelblech, in “ Zeitschaft fiir Angewandte Chemie,” 
through “Journ. Sdc. Chem. Indus.” 


? 


A NEW METHOD OF MEASURING THE TIMES AND 
EFFICIENCIES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SHUTTERS. 


(Continued. ) 


Tue reading of Mr. J. de Graaf Hunter’s pa 
publish, 


Sir William Abney said the apparatus they had had the advantage 
of seeing before the paper was read, was very beautiful in design, 
and, so far as his knowledge went, was novel. It seemed to him 
o have been worked out with very great skill and care, and he was 
surprised at its accuracy and the small difference there was in the 

wo or three readings in succession. He was glad that Mr. Hunter 

had called attention to the actual times and the nominal times, as 
no one knew, perhaps, better than he, that the ratios of the times 
put on shutters were in many cases absolutely fictitious. 
the speeds merely indicated that the plate was 
or shorter time, and that nobody who knew tI 
of using the figures marked on the shutters. That, at any rate, 
was .his experience—he would mention no shutters and no names, 
but there were a great many sinners in that respect, but he had 
not the slightest doubt that they arrived at their figures by some 
means or another, 

If they got one of the instruments now shown they would, at all 
events, have the correct nominal exposures to go by. A good deal 
of experimental work had been carried out-by amateurs in measure- 
ments in which they had taken for gospel the makers’ times of 
exposure. This was: unfortunate, as it rendered such work of but 
litt]- use. Of, course, one had to recollect that. with shutters the 
actual ‘exposures might vary, for anybody who had used a shutter 
in-which thin plates of ebonite formed a part would know that the 
exposures varied very considerably. 


As a rule, 
exposed for a longer 
his would ever think 


Causes of Time Difference. 


‘There was ene shutter he had in mind with regard io which 
he could say the times had varied between 1/100th of a second and 
about 1/12th of a second, though they were supposed to be the same. 
The difference was due to change of temperature and depesit of mois- 
ture. So that one r:ust not blame the makers altogether. He would 
not make futher observations except to congratulate Mr. Hunter 
on. the very efficient apparatus he had introduced, and he heped it 


would be found ‘useful to the manufacturers of ‘different kinds of 
shutters. 


Mr. Conrad_ Beck said that soine years ago he noticed that a 
certain shutter put on a certain camera’ was marked 1/100th, which 
a year before had been marked 1/50th, and without any very apparent 
change, the next year it was marked 1/150th: He was bound to say 


per, reported in our last two issues, was fo. 
by courtesy of the official organ of the Optical Society, the ‘* Optician.” 


that he wondered where it was going to stop. At that time he com- 


lowed by a discussion on the report, which we 
menced a scheme by which he tried customers’ s. 
and he tested nearly 6,000. 

In the course of this work they got some extremely interesting 
information. He certainly could endorse everything Mr. Hunter had 
said as to the question of accuracy of speeds; at the same time he was 
bound to say there were many ways of looking at it. For 
instance, if a shutter opened from the centre and closed to the centre, 
the exposure which was zequired to be given according to exposure 
tables, would not be in the same ratio to the total time the shutter 
was open as that required by a focal plane shutter. Consequently, 
there were two methods of defining the rapidity of a shutter, one 
of which had reference to the amount of light admitted into the 
camera, and regulated the exposure necessary; the other had refer- 
ence to the period during which a hand camera could be held steady, 
and to the movement of a quick moving object being photographed, 


and he thought there was some difficulty in expressing the speeds of 
shutters for that reason. 


hutters 


for 4d. each, 


Size of Aperture. 


Tt was the simplest, and perhaps the more practical and certain 
method of expression, to state the actual period which the shutter 
opened the central portion of the lens. If the total time during which 
a shutter was open, modified by an efficiency co-efficient, were taken 
as the speed of a shutter this might be quite incorrect, because the 
shutter might have a full aperture of 1-inch on which the efficiency 
was calculated, whereas the lens used with it had perhaps an aperture 
of 32-inch. 

Then, again, one had also to consider the size of stop or aperture 
of the lens which was going to be used. If he might be allowed, 
he would indicate a few points on the blackboard. Mr. Hunter had 
been suggesting that his method was a fair test of a blind shutter, 
but it was not true to take the total motion of the blind. (Mr. Beck 
proceeded to sketch a diagram on the blackboard.) A blind shutter 
working in front of the lens commenced by exposing one edge of the 
plate, the rest being in darkness, and this edge of the plate ceased 
to be illuminated some time before the shutter had completed its 
travel. Thus, a measurement giving the total travel of the blind 
did not give a correct measurement of th 
of the photograph, and was not 
of that shutter. 


€ exposure at any one point 
a useful mode of expressing the speed 
He merely raised those points with a view to 
expressing speed of shutters ought 
set forth by some consulting bedy who 


showing that the question of 
to be carefully discussed and 
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would consider all these points, in order that some systematic method 
could be adopted. He thought there were two distinct points which 
every man wanted to know. Firstly, the speed of his shutter with 
reference to exposure. Secondly, how much the moving body would 
move during the exposure, and the probability of shaking the camera 
during the exposure. They were extremely difficult points, and it 
was very difficult to know what was the most convenient method 
of expressing the speed when two such dissimilar points had to be 
considered. 

He thought Mr. Hunter was to be congratulated on his method 
af testing shutters—the change of speed and other details were 
ingeniously worked out. He must say he should feel a great deal 
of satisfaction if, as a check to some of Mr. Hunter’s results, they 
had one or two photographic tests—for instance, Sir William Abney’s 
method—to test their accuracy. In starting any method it was 
above all essential that there were no sorts of errors creeping in. 
He was bound to say, judging from the average of his own results, 
he was a little suspicious as to whether Mr. Hunter’s figures did not 
give shorter exposures than should be the case. In a method he had 
himself adopted for testing shutters, which had to be a rapid 
method, the shutter was placed before the eye, a small stop being 
used and a series of bright spots rapidly uncovered by a revolving 
slit was observed. 

Mr. Hunter’s machine was a modification of the invention of Mr. 
Kershaw, of Leeds, which he thought was the most ingenious he 
had ever seen. That method was patented by ‘Mr. Kershaw four 
or five years ago, and he used it for testing his focal plane shutters. 
For that purpese he did not think it could be much improved, and 
in discussing a question of this kind he thought credit should be 
given to Mr. Kershaw for his method. He would like to hear 
whether Mr. Hunter had any photographic confirmation with refer- 
ence to the results of his individual tests mentioned in his paper, 
because it occurred to him—although perhaps he had no right to 
say so without actual experiment—that some of the speeds appeared 
to come out a little high. 


Sir William Abney on 


Sir William Abney wished to add one or two words in reference 
to the time of duration in the method he adopted himself—the photo- 
graphic method. Of course, he always used the method with the lens 
which was going to be used—not without a lens, although it could be 
measured without a lens—the photographic diagram had no possible 
meaning unless it gave the mean time of the exposure on the shutter 
with a certin stop. With the diagram method there was none of 
that uncertainty which Mr. Beck referred to. There was the time 
before them, and they; could calculate it as they liked. (Here Sir 
William Abney drew a diagram on the blackboard.) With a focal 
plane shutter one could not judge of the ordinary rules of shutters, 
because they had only got to alter the slit, and they got as rapid 
an exposure of a certain portion of the plate as they liked. But 
where they had the shutters near the lens, the diagrams they got 
by the photographic method left no manner of doubt as to the speed 
obtained. Mr. Hunter had got approximately the tota time 2 
shutter was opened. He did not get the mean time, but he got 
his diagrams in a different way. 

Mr, Purser said it would be a good thing if the speed of shutters 
could be accurately measured by such an instrument as that which 
Mr. Hunter had devised, but the question of more importance was the 
production of a shutter that would do credit to the measuring instru- 
ment. Manufacturers are quite conscious of the fact that the speeds 
of shutters are only approximately correct, and the production of 
an elaborate instrument for testing does not bring us any nearer 
the perfect shutter. In the production of such an article there are 
so many factors that affect the constancy of the working parts, such 
as changes of temperature acting on the springs of the shutter blades, 
grit or moisture on the valves, etc.; that, in the absence of con- 
stancy, it was not much satisfaction for the photographer to know 
that some time in a dim and distant past his shutter had worked at 
correct speeds, because at the present time, under changed conditions, 
it was working quite differently. i 

In recording incidents referring to the inconstancy in the working 
of shutters and other factors, Mr. Purser humorously asked the 
question, “Did we want speeds in shutters, and are they of any 


“Time of Duration.” 


use when we have got them?” He recently saw some photographs 
taken by a camera having a shutter working at nominal speeds of 
1 to 1/100th of a second. They were hunting pictures, with horses 
and dogs scampering across a field, and the photographer recorded the 
information that they were taken at 1/25th of a second. It was 
generally considered by the amateur photographer that in order to 
take pictures of animals moving at a rapid rate across’ a field of 
vision a speed of at least 1/300th of a second was necessary. He 
so remembered conversing with a gentleman who had promised 
to lecture at a local photographic society on “ Exposures.” and “ Rapid 
v. Slow Plates.” 
Just two days previous to the lecture he purchased a packet each 
of extra rapid and ordinary plates, and made a few exposures. On 
developing the plates under the same conditions he found precisely 
he same results, the negatives from the extra rapid plates being 
uite indistinguishable from those of the ordinary plates, notwith- 
anding the fact that the exposure given had been precisely the 
same. Whether this result was due to lack of constancy in the 
working of the shutter or to other causes is not recorded, but the 
incident goes to prove that where so many factors are unreliable 
it must be difficult to arrive at satisfactory results, and he thought 
that an elaborate method of testing of shutters could not be of any 
serious service to amateur photographers until such time as a 
shutter could be produced that would give constantly reliable speeds. 

Mr. Rosenhain said he particularly admired the ingenious 
mechanical arrangements of Mr. Hunter’s apparatus, and especially 
the change-speed gear; he only wished it were possible to apply such 
a form of gear to the transmission of a considerable amount of power, 
but he understood from Mr. Hunter that there were very serious 
obstacles to its use, so that those who had looked at the gear and 
dreamt of noiseless motor cars should not be too sanguine. In the 
mechanism for releasing the shutter at the proper moment there 
seemed to him a slight duplication; could not the electro-magnet 
used to pub the mechanism into action be employed to cause the 
release of the shutter directly? 

Further, after looking at the very perfect arrangements of the 
apparatus, he (Mr. Rosenha‘n) was led to wonder that no greater 
degree of accuracy than that 
could be attained ; on looking through the figures given in the paper, 
in fact, it appeared as though Mr. Hunter’s claim were rather too 
modest. He supposed that the object would hardly justify such a 
refinement, but by the use of a chronograph, the speed of rotation 
of the disc, at all events, could be measured to a much higher degree 
of accuracy than the 6 per cent. mentioned in the paper. However, 
while he (Mr. Rosenhain) was thus asking for greater accuracy, others 
had said that no speed-testing of shutters was required at all—that 
hese measurements were of no real value to the users of shutters. 
He did not at all agree with that; if he knew what certain shutters 
did under standard conditions, and how far they were liable to vary, 
hat would be a means of discriminating between the good shutters 
and the bad, and would thus be the first step towards the attainment 
of the perfect shutter. 
Even Mr. Hunter’s results, as they stood, appeared to show that 
he roller-blind type of shutter was less liable to vary than the 
diaphragm shutters. As for the argument deduced from the fact 
hat with the same exposure equally good results might be obtained 
upon fast and slow plates, that hardly bore on the question; they 
all knew that by suitable development good results could be obtained 
with enormous variations of exposure, but for that purpose it 
was desirable to know approximately what the exposure had been. 
Similarly as regards a hunting picture taken with an apparently 
normally long exposure, everything depended upon the point of 
view relatively to the motion of the animals; under unfavourable 
conditions in this respect a sharp result could sometimes be obtained 
with relatively long exposures by a suitable movement of the camera 
during exposure. In any case, the first step towards scientific accuracy 
in photography was to have the means of knowing the actual duration 
of the exposure given in any particular case, and he thought they 
all felt that Mr. Hunter’s apparatus would be of considerable service 
in that direction, 

The Rate of Opening of Shutter. : 

Mr. Horace Beck said that there was one question raised by Mr. 
Rosenhain on which he would like to say a word or two, namely, as 


a 


MQ th 


2 


claimed by Mr. Hunter (20 per cent.) 
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to followi 
a most sati 
at an ac 
some of t 


an object by swinging the camera. 
factory method, and by doi 


He had found this 
so he had taken photographs 
ul speed of about 1/100th of a second of toboganning on 
® ice runs, whereas by keeping the camera steady 
required 1/500th of a second to < 
object. In this case 
experiment 

Another 
length of 


he 


t equal sharpness of the moying 
he had a specially speeded up shutter for the 


point which arises is, that if one is taking the total 
xposure in the method which Mr. Hunter is using, one 
takes it frem the time the lens begins to uncoyer, and goes on to 
the time it is completely closed. In many shutters the rate of opening 
is a comparatively gradual one at starting, and it then opens more 
rapidly to a maximum, closing again more rapidly at first, and then 
more graduaily. This applies particularly to any shutter in which 
a circular aperture is opened by means of straight-edged plate. 
Thus, only a very small amount of light enters the camera at the 
time the shutter is beginning opening and finishing closing. 

Supposing that in a correctly timed exposure the first and last 
110th of the exposure do not give sufficient light to appreciately 
affect the plate. It can be calculated that in some shutters which, 
taken in My. Hunter’s method, would show a certain speed, in actual 
practice would give results of 30 per cent. difference as far as move- 
ment of the object goes. 


Another reason why one wanted correct speeds for photography was 

that when one was using a slow speed a person who had a good, steady 
hand, could hold a camera comparatively steady for a tenth of a 
second, and occas‘onally for longer, but with the ordinary person 
it was perfectly certain, in the vast majority.of cases, that if he 
had a shutter which, when set at the nominal 1/25th of a second, was 
really running at a third of a second, he could not help shaking the 
picture. Then, with reference to Mr. Hunter’s actual instrument 
for testing, he thought it was an extremely ingenious arrangement, 
particularly the device of the rubber ball between the two cones. 
He believed if Mr. Hunter wanted to apply, it to greater power 
he could do so by putting a solid bicycle tyre in between, which 
would hang Joosely on one cone. Then Mr. Purser raised another 
point, namely, the difference that occurred either by accident or 
malicious intent, owing to foreign matters getting into the shutters, 
Many of the shutters his firm had received for repairs were in such 
on that they reminded him of the “Mad Hatter’s” watch 
e in Wonderland,” who, when he complained of the treat- 
ment it had received, the March Hare replied, “But it was. the 
best butter.’ 


Dr. Drysdale and Stroboscopy. 


Mr. Chalmers said he was very much interested in Mr. Hunter's 
paper. As an easy, means of measuring the speed of the disc and 
determining its constancy, the methcd described by Dr. Drysdale, 
in his paper on “ Stroboscopy,” read to the Optical Socie 
back, 1 


y some time 
cht be useful. Myr. Hunter had encountered difficulties 
due to the necessity of set ing on the two ends of a scale; a similar 
difficulty occurs in the “ophthalmometer,” and is there obviated by 
the device of “doubling the image.” This device would render the 
method independent of the constancy of the shutter, anc 
it to be applied to test this constancy. 

He thought that the ideal methed of testing shutters would be 
one which gave an actual picture of the shutter at regular intervals 
during exposure. He therefore suggested the use of a photographie 
recording drum, on which images of the shutter were focussed by 
the aid of a good lens. If the shutter were illuminated by inter- 
mittent light, pictures of the shutter a regular intervals c 


thus enable 


could be 


obtained. s a preliminary test of the method he proposed using 
an alternate current are with a period of 1/100th second. 
He anticipated no serious difficulties for low speeds, but expected 


that it would be necessary to use a tuning fork to obtain the required 
frequency for high speed shutters. This method should give the 
efficiency and time of the shutter for any aperture, and should 
be specially applicable to roller blind and focal plane shutters. The 
suggestion of Mr. Beck that not only the actual time of exposure, 


but also its value for use with exposure tables, should be given, was 


most valuable. 
Wires Tah, ¥Sh 


Ryland congratulated Mr, Hunter on his method of 


attacking a difficult problem. The chief source of inaccuracies 
appeared to him to ibe that the speed of the disc was not constant. 
This could be eliminated by centrifugal speed indi- 


cator. Then the speed could be easily read at any moment, or a 


a self-recording 
key could be arranged, so that when depressed (as it would be at the 
instant of taking a readng) it would make the speed indicator band. 
In regard to the speed changing device, Mr. Hunter would deserve 
congratulation if his device were to lead to a decently quiet changing 
gear for our motor “buses. 

As to the need for a means of marking shutter speeds, that 
undoubtedly existed; but it was annoying when one had a shutter 
and could not tell the difference between 1 second and 1/50th of 
a second. With such delicate mechanism as they had in shutters, it 
would almost be impossible to keep the speeds constant, but- one 
did expect the ratios between the various marked speeds to be 
constant. The shutters should, he thought, be graduated for total 
time it is open, and its efficiency g°ven at the aperture for which ‘t 
was maiked 

The President observed that, except in gathering up the threads 
of the discussion, he did not think he had anything to say before 
Mr. Hunter replied to the specific points raised. There was one 
thing borne in on his mind, namely, that in this matter they had 
one which should be considered by the Optical Standards Committee, 
as they He thought, however, that they had an 
agreement at the moment by-which they had arranged that they 
would not interfere with photographic standards. Whoever under- 
took the work would find there were a great many controversial 
points, through all the intermediate stages, until they could decide 
on a standard nomenclature, and the degree of accuracy with which 
the numerical interpretation could be obtained and recorded. 


had ample scope. 


Mr. 


Mr. Hunter, in reply to the various questions, said as to what 
was the proper time to engrave on a shutter, it seemed to him there 
was little doubt that it was the time for which an image oi outside 
objects was formed by a lens, when the shutter was put close up 
to the lens, and released. One time which was of importance was 
the extreme time for which the photographic plate was exposed 
to light, which was the time during which an image was formed. 
To know the exposure, of course, it was necessary also to find the 
efficiency of the shutter. But what he called the time of the shutter 
gave correct information as to how far the position of a moving 
object would change during the time the shutter was open. 

Of course, before knowing the performance of a shutter it was 
necessary to find the efficiency. From readings taken with apparatus 
described it was possible to plot an efficiency curve which gave the 
state of the shutter at any instant between its opening and closing. 
This curve was virtually the same as those given by Sir William 
Abney’s method, and the method of finding points on the curve was 
applicable to all forms of shutter. 

With regard to Mr. Conrad Beck’s remarks, he (Mr. Hunter) had 
seen Mr. Kershaw’s patent. The apparatus described in it seemed 
so different from his (Mr. Hunter’s) own that he had made no refer- 
ence to it. As far as he remembered, in this arrangement the shutter 
was held close to the eye, and a light was observed through the 
shutter and the radial slots of a disc. No image was formed or used 
as in the arrangement described that evening. As previously pointed 
out, the method was applicable only to periods shorter than that of 
persistence of impression on the retina. His (Mr. Hunter’s) method 
and apparatus may be used in conjunction with a camera to make 
a photographic test. If it was considered that the visual method was 
in need of checking this could be done. A visual method, however, 
was considered more suitable on two accounts: (1) that it could 
be more rapidly carried out, and (2) that difficulties of getting suffi- 
ciently strong illumination would not occur. 


Hunter’s Reply. 


Greater Accuracy of Measurement. 


It hac been suggested that speeds in shutters were scarcely ‘any 
use, and that a shutter was bound to vary widely in performance 
from day to day, owing to wear, or dirt getting on the moving parts. 
If this was so it would be better not to mark times on the shutter 
at all. It was no use saying a shutter gave a hundredth of a second 
if it really gave a tenth of a second. He (Mr. Hunter) had heard of 
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"the use of a rubber tyre between two cones, mentioned by Mr. Horace 
' 


Beck, for a speed change mechanism. But to his mind it had not 
the same advantages as the mechanism with rubber ball between 
¢vo cones. In this case the normal reaction required to give sufficient 
friction was au omatically supplied, while in the bicycle tyre method 
it had to be specially applied. Greater accuracy of measuring the 
speed of the disc of the apparatus might be useful, and for this 
purpose a stroboscopic method would, doubtless, be very satisfactory ; 
or, possibly, the continuous speed recorder suggested by Mr. Ryland. 

The President said Mr. Hunter’s suggestion that it might be 
desirable not to put speeds on the shutters, reminded him of a 
hydrometer, which not so long ago was used by the Inland Revenue 
for measuring the density of excisable liquids. Certain weights were 
issued with the instrument to correct for varying temperatures. 
These were marked “cold,” “very cold,’ “warm,” “warmish,” 
“hot,” “very hot,’ etc. In the same way the speeds of shutters 
might, perhaps, read “dead slow,” “slow,” “slowish,” “ quick,” 
“quicker,” “quickish,” and so on, thus relieving the maker of the 
trouble of an exact numerical specification. In conclusion, he had a 
very pleasant duty to perform, ramely, to ask them to accord their 
hearty. thanks to Mr. Hunter for his paper. 


——————— 


RELIEF-EFFECT - PRINTS. 


Iy the current number of the “ Photo-Era” appears a contribution 
irom Dr. Detlefsen on the making of prints witl. the effect of cameo 
telief, which may interest those of our readers with a taste for 
experimenting in new forms of photography. The method of Dr. 
Detlefsen is on the lines of that described by Mr. J. W. Gordon 
before the Camera Club some year or two ago. We referred to it in 
a recent issue on publishing a patent for substantially the same 
process. There are no difficulties in the process other than those 
of manipulation, and the print obtainable might well be applied 
by a professional photographer to the creation of a certain amount 
oi interest among his customers in the method of their production. 
Dr. Detlefsen’s notes run as follows :— 

Cameo relief prints, so-called, may be produced successfully in two 
ways, briefly outlined herewith. The first method which I 
employed and published in the “ American Annual of Photography ” 
for 1906 is as follows:—From the negative to be used first print 
a positive on platinotype paper. Use a developer containing acetate 
of potassium and mercury, the addition of which produces great 
contrast—bright kigh lights and dark shadows. The developer is as 
follows :— 


Acetate of potassium . 


4 02. 

Citric acid .. 4 OL. 

Phosphate of pot % OZ. 
Dissolve in warm water and add: 

Bichlonideson mercunysese se eesesterre te eee 50 er 


(Previously dissolved in boiling water) 
Add enough water to make one pint and use cold. 
Now put a clear glass plate into the printing-frame, and on this 
‘place the platinotype print which you have just made, “face out.” 
On this lay the negative, “face in,” so that print and negative are 
slightly “out of register.” Next place a sheet of platinotype paper 
on the negative, film to film; close the printing-frame, and print 
carefully. Expose to direct sunlight, if possible, and print from one 
to three days, until a fair outline appears. Print less strongly 
than for ordinary platinotype printing. Develop in acetate of 
potash and mercury developer. 
The second method, employed by me since with results equally as 
good, is this:—Place paper positive on negative slightly out of 
register. Next put a sheet of platinotype paper on top of paper 
Positive and close printing-frame carefully. Print and develop. 


—____«—___—__——_——__ 


Civemarograpuy in Colours.—Daily exhibitions are being given 

by Mr. W. Friese-Greene of cinematographic projection in colours 
. A 3 

at the ‘studio of the ‘Natural Photograph” Company, 2034, 


Western Road, Brighton. The company offers to make photographs 
m natural colours for customers by the three-film superposition 
The price is ten guineas for one picture. 
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E. J. Denny 
A, Haddon 

H. Holcroft 
J. A, Hodges 
Chapman Jones 
C,. E. K. Mees, D.Sc 
A. J. Newton... 
H. H. O'Farrell . 
C. Welborne Pipe 
E. W. Prevost, Ph. 
F, F. Renwick 
E, A, Robins 

S. E. Sheppar 
hh. J. Wall .. 


ror or 


Pete led leo l enol Flic | 


Pee See eee 


| 
| 
| 


PENCIL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Tu latest craze in Paris is the beautiful “pencil photo,” 
correspondent of the “ Tribune.” These lovely and exceedingly 
costly portraits were introduced at the beginning of the present 
seasom by a clever young artist from Vienna, and now they are all 
the rage. The pictures—which are never large—look exactly like 
fine pencil sketches, but they are actual photographs. _The pro- 
cess is kept a secret, but I have come to the conclusion that in the 
first instance a partial enlargement is made from an ordinar photo- 
graph, and then the details are filled in with a finely pointed pencil. 
‘After the picture is finished in this way it is photographed on a 
small plate, the prints then being taken ina specially soft manner. 
The “pencil photos” executed by the artist to whom I have 
alluded are only for those fortunate persons who have not to con- 
sider the question of £ s. d., each print, measuring 8 by 8, costing 
£5 5s. : 
When I speak of a “partial enlargement,” I mean one in 


ites the 


which 
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certain parts of the picture are—during the enlarging process— 
covered with a,‘‘mask” and completely effaced. Take, for example, 
the photograph of a pretty girl im ordinary evening’ dress; the 
photographer decides to make a picturesque study, and wishes to 
introduce a soft-lace fichu and large plumed hat; also some indica- 
tion of an artistic background. In this case a clear negative is made 
from the photograph, and from this a very carefully arranged en- 
largement,-on rather smooth paper. An important point is that this 
enlargement should be of good size—in fact, the larger the better— 


because when the final negative is made the great reduction will |} 


give exquisitely fine effects. 

To return to the enlargement; a long exposure is necessary with 
slow paper and a very small stop, and with a couple of pieces of 
paper, cut to required shape, the dress and part of the hair can be 
softly effaced. When the enlargement is finished and quite dry the 
fichu and larged plumed hat can bei carefully drawn in with a pencil 
or crayon, and also the’‘slight ‘background. -The picture must be 
finished in every respect, and delicate pencil lines used to join 
sketch with photograph. Then a clear negative must be made, 
from which any number of prints can be taken. 


rs 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. ; 


1907. 


January 14 to 26: Royal Institute of Fine Arts. Entries close 
January 10.—Sec., J. Lizars, 101, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


January 24 to 26: South Essex Camera Club. Entries close 
January 17.—Sec., T. Mitchell, 180, Browning Street, Manor 
Park, E. 


January 31 to February 2: Nelson Photographic 
Henry H. Beetham, 98, Brunswick Street, Nelson. 


February 6 to 7: Cowes Camera Club. Entries close January 
9 


25.—H. E. Vincent, 4, High Street, Cowes, I.W. 

February 11 to 14: Cripplegate Photographic Society.—Sec., J. B. 
Parnham, “Chagford,” Old Church Road, Chingford. 

February 12 to 23: Sheffield Photographic Society.—Sec., J. W. 
Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

February 13 to 15: Northern Tasmanian Camera Club.—lLast day 
for entries, December 31, 1906. Secretary, F. Styant-Browne, i12, 
Brisbane Street, Launceston, Tasmania. 

February 20 and 21. Royal Albert Institute, Windsor.—Hon. 
Sec., Mr. J. W. Gooch, 9, High Street, Windsor. 

February 22 to March 4: Norwich and District Photographic 
Society.—Sec., J. T. Tanner, The Lodge, Norwich. 

February 23 to March 2: Birmingham Photographic Society.— 
Sec., Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Birmingham. 

February 25 to 28: Worthing Camera Club. Entries close Febru- 
ary 16.—Sec., E. F. H. Crouch, 11, South Street, Worthing. 

February 26: Norwich and District Pho. Soc. Entries close Febru- 
ary 12.—Sec., J. T. Tanner, The Lodge, Bowthorpe Road, Norwich. 

February 27 to March 2: Nottingham Camera Club. Entries close 
February 14.—G. R. Cranch, St. Jude’s Avenue, Nottingham. 

March 2 to 9: South London Photographic Society.—Sec., W. L. 
White, Bank House, Ladywell, London. 

March 6 to 9: Wearside Camera Club. Entries close February 20. 
—Octavius C. Wilmot, 297, High Street, West, Sunderland. 

March 14 to 23: Leicester Photographic Society.—Sec., W. Mur- 
ray, 60, Melton Road, Leicester. 

March 22 to April 13: Northern Photographic Exhibition.—Sec., 
C. F. Inston, 25, South John Street, Liverpool. 


April 17 to 19: Belfast Y.M.C.A.—Sec., J. W. Bushey, Y.M.C.A. 
Camera Club, Belfast. 


April 29 to May 14; Photographic Society of Ireland.—Sec., R. 
Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 


February 23 to March 16. —Scottish Salon. 
January 31. 


Society.—Sec., 


Entries close 
Receiving day for pictures, February 11. Sec., R. 


Milne, “ Linndale,” Potterhill, Paisley. 


Patent Dews. 


eee ee 


Process patents—applications and specificutions—ere treated in 
“Phete Mechanical Notes.” 
The following applications 
December 10 to 12:— 
Sinver Privts 


for patents were made between 


‘No. 28,067. Improvements in printing and develop- 


ing photographs on silver chloride papers. Edward John 
Browne, 37, Moorfields, Liverpool. 
SHurrers.—No. 28,174. Improvements connected -with photo- 


graphic shutters. Walter Frederick Giles, c/o Mrs. Thorp 
Wilsom, Alton, Hants 

Devetopine Apparatus.—No. 28,305. Improvements in magazine 
developing cameras. Louis Mandel, 100, Wellington Street, 
Glasgow. 


Movntine PxHorocrapruHs.—No. 28,312. Improvements connected 
with the mounting of photographs and mounts therefor. Alfred: 
Odell, 55, Chancery Lane, London. 

Hatatton.—No. 28,376. Improved means for preventing halation 
in sensitised photographic plates. Johann Hartlett, 31, Bedford 
Street, Strand, London. 

MeasureMEnt.—No, 28,502. Improvements in lens-measuring 
instruments. H. H. Lake for Franklin Hardinge, U.S.A. ° 
firm CHancEers.—No. 28,543. Improvements in the cases or packs 
of photographic films or plates, and in the method of loading 
and changing same. Fred Hilton and Arthur Brown, 5, Cor- 

poration Street, Birmingham. 


WasHING AND Dryinc Rack.—No. 28,667. Improved device for 
suspending photographic plates for the purpose of washing 
them. Frederick Harrison, 19, St. Dunstan’s Hill, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d, each, post free, fram the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton 
London, W.C, 

Bromipe Prinrer.—No, 13,798. The invention relates to an appa- 
ratus for printing photographs by means of artificial light. The 
printing frame is that which forms the object of the application 
for English Patent, No. 13,799, filed June 15, 1906. 

After sensitive paper and negative have been placed in frame 


Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


ae) 
EN 
NS 
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13 and printing frame 13 has been pushed back under roller 15, 
he Landle lever 9 of reflector 6 is turned from the inoperative 
position through 45 degrees, whereby the reflector is opened at 
ne same angle, blade spring 8 being tensioned at the same time. 


ct 


ct 
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Reflector 6 is secured in this position by spring catch 25, which 
snaps into the opening of arm 10 of the reflector. To remove the 
copy from the cliché after it has been sufficiently exposed to the 
light rays, pusher 11 is pushed and arm 10 thereby released 
from spring catch 25 and the reflector 6 pressed into frame 24 by 
blade spring 8, thus closing the opening 20. Printing frame 13 
can now be pulled out from under the pressing roller 15 and 
the photograph taken out of frame 13. Hermann Miiller, 6, Land- 
friedstrasse, Heidelberg, Germany. 

Pristine Framus.—No. 13,799, 1906. The invention is for a frame 
into which the negative and the printing paper can be rapidly 
placed and removed. The main frame is made to slide under a 


By G 


roller, and when moved in this way has the back m pressed down 
on the paper by the springs, m. On pulling out the frame, g, 
again, the back is automatically raised. Hermann Miiller, 6, 
Landfriedstrasse, Heidelberg, Germany. 


\N 


Dew Books. | 


oe 


*The Wellcome Photographic Exposure Record and Diary.” 1907. 


London: Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co. 1s. 


We have in the past said innumerable good and true things of 
this annual exposure notebook, and therefore we have only to point 
out that the present issue shows no marked departure from recent 
ones in order to bestow high and well-deserved praise upon the 1907 
yolume. All of which the latest issue merits even more than its 
predecessors, since it embodies a few improvements and additions 
worthy of note, and enhancing the usefulness of the Diary. Messrs. 
Burroughs, Wellcome, it is evident, are at a loss to make much of a 
showing of these new features, because, in sober truth, they have 
done their work so thoroughly in past years that little remains 
which can be usefully added to a volume intended as a pocket com- 
panion of the photographer every day of the year. Their failure is 
merely an admission of their record of assiduity. Yet they have 
taken a step for which no doubt many users of the diary will thank 
them. They thave added a table of development factors for use 
in the Watkins system. The table is separately printed on a card 
which may be hung in the dark room, to -be at hand throughout the 
pho ographer’s practical work. It gives the factors of ten “tabloid 
brand” developers, and is to be used in reference to the greatly 
amplifed directions for time or factorial development which appear 
in the text of the diary. 

The other improvements include new drawings of typical subjects 
as a guide to exposure, an increased space for exposure records of 
exposures, and a revision, very up-to-date, of the speeds of the com- 
mercial gelatine plates. Messrs. Wellcome’s table of these latter 
‘is the most complete extant. We see that they also give a table of 
conversion of their speed numbers into Watkins and Wynne, which 
‘will be useful to those who think of plate speed in terms of one or 
other of these quantities. The relation of Watkins to Wynne is 
apparently based on the rule that the square root of the Watkins 
tumber multiplied by 6.4 is the Wynne number, although the 


table exercises excessive caution in some of its conversions. 
We ought te add for the benefit of the minority who do not know 


the Diary that the included exposure calculator is in a most simple 
solution of a beginner’s difficulties, and short of an actinometer, 
as good an aid as a novice can have. We can imagine Messrs. 
Burroughs Wellcome saying “Better,” but we will not argue 
the point with them. : 


t 
“Deutscher Camera-Almanach.” Edited by Fritz Loescher. Ber- 
lin: Gustav Schmidt. 3s. 6d. : 


This is the third annual appearance of this yearbook, which is 
specially intended for amateur photographers. It contains a series 
oi articles by well-known writers, a very large number of half-tone 
illustrations, and a three-colour frontispiece. Many of the half- 
tones are from monochrome and coloured bi-gum prints, and the 
results are extremely heavy and unsatisfactory, leading one to think 
that they do not convey the slightest idea of the originals them- 
selves. The articles, however, are for the most part well written 
notes on topics directly bearing on the photographer’s practical 
work, and we would mention especially the one showing the latitude 
at the command of the worker who prints in bromide. 


“Fautrs In Necatives.”—An addition has been made by the 
Imperial Dry Plate Company, Ltd., to the technical literature which 
they issue to their patrons in a booklet bearing the title “Faults in 
Negatives,” and describing the defects which mar the negatives of 
the inexperienced. The causes of spots and markings, of mottlings, 
stains and frilling, and.of other ills which affiict negatives, are 
concisely set forth, accompanied by a few reproductions #vhich 
should be ‘particularly valuable in supplying a’ comparison for the 
uninformed person. We have no doubt that the Imperial Company 
will send a copy of the booklet -to- anyone who applies to them. 


Tur PHoroGRapHic Lens.—A second edition of a German work 
which we should like to see in English—despite the many works 
already published—has been issued by the house of Herr Gustav 
Schmidt, Berlin. The volume is “Das Objectiv,” by Dr. E. Holn, 
and its special feature is the mumerous illustrations showing by 
actual photographs the effects and defects of photographic lenses. 
The labour expended on these photographs alone must represent 
a large expense. The firm of C. P. Goerz, Berlin, has prepared a 
large number of them. The price of “Das Objectiv” is 2s. 


Dew D)aterials. 


Jewelling Powders. Made by Reinemann and Co., 7, New Zealand 
Avenue, Barbican, London, E.C. 


The jewelling or tinselling of photographs, particularly of picture 
nosteards, being now a regular branch of trade, it is mot surpris- 
ing that firms should specially lay themselves out to supply the 
photographer with the materials exactly suitable for his work. The 
rader, fortunately, is not harassed with artistic considerations, other- 
wise he would not be placing such facilities at photographers’ doors. 
On, the contrary, he recognises that commercial advantages of some 
importance are involved in the use of the jewelling process, and 
he photographer will realise them, too, when he appreciates the 
cheapness of the labour needed for the work, and the enhanced 
rices which a jewelled or tinselled card will fetch. Holders of 
stocks of picture-postcards, which for some reason have proved un- 
saleable, have employed the jew lling powders to embellish’ the 
cards, and have had the satisfac ion of seeing them purchased by 
he kind British public. In other ways, too, the photographer 
can use the jewel colours, for example, for calendars, Christmas 
cards, advertisement circulars, in short, for any purpose or on any 
occasion when the rich embellishment of a photograph may render 
jt more desirable in a customer’s eyes. The ~inselling process is 
very simple, as follows:—A fixative solution of the nature. of fish- 
glue is daubed on to the prints with a glass pen, that is, with a 
glass tube drawn out to a fine point. The jewel powders are then 
dusted on, the surplus immediately swept off, and the cards set up 
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to dry. T 
required i 


only part of the process where any skill whatever is 
in the markings of the prints with the fixative, but 
even this procedure may be simplified and adapted to the most 
unskilled labour by the use of a jewelled card as copy, or by means 
of a stencil, through which the fixative is applied. The jewel 
powders submitted to us are of three kinds, designated by the 
marks 19/80, No. 15, and 31/7. The two former are of much 
greater brilliancy than the latter. No. 15, too, is much more highly 
coloured than the first named. No. 31/7, on the other hand, is a 
different powder, the peculiar fiorescent effect of which is only seen 
when the card is at a particular angle, 
plied by weig’ 


The powders are sup- 
ht in the separate colours, or a set of colours with 
other accessories may be obtained. 

Messrs. Reinemann, we might mention, are manufacturers of a 
special adhesive window decoration, sold as the “Diaphan,’ and 
applied to any glass surface simply by moistening with water. 
The material is sold in the roll, and some of the specimens we have 
seen were such good imitations of ground glass that we immediately 
made a note of the material for the benefit of photographers re- 
quiring something of the kind for obscuring the glass in their 
studios or other parts of their establishments. Messrs. Reinemann 
do not supply the material retail but refer their customers to local 
decorators or oilmen. 


_ 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


Tue Service Photographic Company, 292 and 293, High Holborn, 
London, W.C., have now on sale a lange selection of second-hand 
photographic apparatus, chiefly cameras and lenses, a list of which 
they send us, specifying the items more fully than is usually done 
in (bargain catalogues. 


Messrs. R. anp J. Breck, of 68, Cornhill, London, E.C 
issued a more than usually interesting list of the photographic goods 
manufactured by them. Lenses and cameras, in the manufacture of 
which Messrs. Beck have specialised, occupy the chief portion of the 
list, which runs in all to 216 pages. It contains particulars of 
Messrs. Beck’s offer to test shutters of any make for speed. 


have just 


Tue Halifax Photogranhic Company, Halifax, have issued a 
“B” edition of the list of their manufactures under the title of 
“Art Photographic Encyclopedia.’’ The chief specialty of the firm 
is, probably, gaslight and bromide papers and postcards, both of 
which, in addition to gelatine and collodion P.O.P., they place upon 
the market under the trade mark “ Lillywhite.” The ‘“ Encyclo- 


pedia” gives the full working directions for these materials, and 
is on that account alone a convenient reference yolume. It also 
describes the trade work department of the firm, and mentions 


a “Nonfrill”” compound for addition to hypo in order to produce 
a hardening and fixing bath. The list will be sent free to any of our 
readers who apply for it. 


a> 


PxHorograpHy by Electrical Connection.—In reference to our 
recent paragraph as to the word which may be used to describe the 
process invented by Professor Korn, a 
“photelegraphy,” and “photelecography,” neither which, we 
must confess, impress us as an improvement on,the word coined by 
ourselves in the first instance, viz., “telectrophotography,” which 
etymologically and euphoniously is preferable. 


correspondent sSely us 


Stace Photographs.—The “Daily Mirror,” in a brief and breath- 
less article, informs its readers that it is showing “something new 
and important in photography.” The “something” is a series of 
photographs of a moving stage performer, said to have been taken 
with an ordinary hand-camera, an ordinary lens, and ordinary 
plates. The photographs are satisfactory as regards sharpness, 
but no better than the snap-shots of stage performers which 
appeared. in our pages six months ago illustrating Mr. Arthur 
Payne’s article on the subject. Similar photographs, of better 
quality, ave reproduced in “Penrose’s Annual” from negatives 
made by Mr. J. E. Goold. Apparently the new and important 
di ery of the “Mirror” is the use of a bathed plate. 


Deetings of Societies. 


ee 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR } 


CT WHEK. 


Name of Society. | Subject. 


“Ozobrome,.” "Demonstrated. G. L. 
| Aberdeen Photo. Art Club. i{ Smith. 
Photo. Society of Ireland we S Bides: A 
Camera Club .. Jonvivial Evening. 
eresteniCame’ Societ “Our Excursions.” Illustrated. J, T 
| South London Photo. Society French, 
Jan. | aes 5 
| Royal Photographic Society ...| No Meeting. 
1 zl a ue pages ae A ee “Caramel and the Backing of Plates.’ 
1 | Stafford Photo. Society .........| y. W. Davies. 
| f ‘ Enlarged Negatives.” W. 1. Wilkin- 
Pon 0 | Catford and Forest Hill Ph. S { a a 


| Woodford Photo. Society Paper, inoluding a Chat on Toning, 
| Bromide Paper.” 

| “‘ After Treatment of the Negative.’ 
| Croydon Camera Club 


| {Binet on ‘Rotograph’ Bromide 


seeeeen es Affiliation Lecture Slides. 
1, “Tantern Slide Making” 130 12. 
| Edmonton and Dis. Ph. Soc Clark. 
| “What Can be Done with a Hand 


| Borough Polytechnic Ph. Soc. { Camera.” C. P. Goerz. 

| ‘Sports and Pastimes with the Goerz- 

{ Anschutz Folding Camera.” 

, “Pictures with the Goerz:Lens.” ©. P. 

Dukinfield Photo. Society ...... Goerz i i 

North London Photo. Society {purging on * Rotograph’ Negative: 

Liverp'l Amateur Photo. Assn ‘Our Highways and their Enzineers.’ 
s g ‘| James Wilding. 

Tunbridge Wells Amat. Ph, A.) Lecturette Competition. 


| 
...| Everton Camera Club ............ 


l 


WARRINGTON PHOTOGRAPHIC Socrery.—Lecturing. for Messrs. Wel- 
lington and Ward, Mr. Harry Wade referred to the new selt- 
developing plates of the Elstree firm to be placed on the market. in 
the New Year. The grades would be exactly the same as at present 
—‘Speedy.’”’ “Iso-speedy,” and ‘Landscape,’ with the developer 
in the form of a soluble backing, requiring the use of water only 
for development, the developer acking would be practically non- 
halative. Mr. Wade then proceeded to develop a half-plate which 
had been exposed in an ordinary room. Using 2 oz. of cold water, 
the image appeared in a little over a minute, and full development 
was complete in five minutes. It was explained that the tempera- 
ture of the water should be not less than 62 deg. Fahr, as, using a 
lower temperature, a plate which had received correct exposure 
would on development have the appearance of under-exposure. The 
easy method of development, and the clean, sparkling results of Mr. 
Wade’s efforts strongly appealed to those present. 

A series of slides made on the new S:C.P: plates made from self- 
developing negatives were then shown on the screen, the demon- 
strator afterwards showing his method of obtaining a range of 
tones on these plates from black to sepia with a siniple hydro 
quinone developer made up as follows :— : : 


A. 
Water 20 oz. ) 
Sodium 500 grains | Dissolve in 


Hydroquinone 
Sodium carbonate 


80° grair 


( order giv 
grains 


Potassium bromide 10 per cent. solution. 


Tone Required. Exposure. Developer. 

Black 15 seconds 2 ozs. A. 
Warm Black 30 seconds 2 ozs. A, 3 drops B. 
3rown 60 seconds 2 ozs. A, 6 drops B. 
Warm Brown 2 minutes 2 ozs. A, 12 drops B. 
Red Brown 4 minutes 2 ozs. A, 24 drops B. 
Red 8 minutes 2 ozs. A, 48 drops B. 


Licur.—Incandescent gas 
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The demonstration was in every way successtul, Mr. Wade being 
heartily applauded at the close. . 


SHANGHAI ‘Amateur Photographic Society. —On November 8, Mr. 
J, Mencarini delivered a lecture on the marriage of H.M. the King 
| of Spain, at which function Mr. Mencarini attended in the capacity 
“of Second Secretary to the Special Embassy despatched by H.I.M. 
the Emperor of China as his representative. The numerous pictures 

thrown on the screen. included a couple showing the havoc wrought 

by the throwing of the bomb. At the close of Mr. Mencarini’s exhibi- 
‘tion a number of Chinese and Burmese pictures, taken bv Messrs. 
Carter and Bevan, and others members, were thrown upon the 


Commercial & Cegal Intelligence. 


A Bristo. Bankruptcy.—Harold Edward Brightman, Colston 
Sireet, Bristol, photographer, made an application for his discharge 
at the Bankruptey Court, last week, before the Registrar. Mr. 
“Frank Richardson appeared for the debtor, who attributed his 
failure to bad trade. The Official Receiver, in reply to the Judge, 
said there was no peculiar feature in the case. The order was 
_ granted subject to two years’ suspension. 


Francis Epwiy Exits, of Ivycroft, Stockdale Road, Streatham, 


at the last sitting of the Wandsworth County Court. . His case has 
been already reported on page 218. A solicitor who appeared for 
dubtor asked his Honour to grant Mr. Ellis his immediate dis- 

charge. He pointed out that debtor’s failure was due to the action 
of Mr, Hayward, his late partner in business. In consequence of 

| disputes, followed by Chancery proceedings, Mr. Hayward left the 

"business, and was ordered by the High Court to pay Mr. Ellis 
£1,218. He was extremely annoyed at this result of the legal pro- 
ceedings, and filed his petition., His action forced “Jr. Ellis into 
bankruptcy also, but Mr. Ellis’ failure was due te circumstances 
over which he had no control. The Judge granted him his imme- 
diate discharge. 


A Kyowneper of Photography for £2.—At the Halifax Borough 
Court, last week, a man, aged about forty, giving the name of 
William Williams, and describing himself as a photographer, of no 
fixed abode, was charged on remand with obtaining £2 by false 
_ pretences from Ernest William Nelson, of Holborn Street, Leeds, 
in April last. The accused was not traced until the 14th inst., 
‘when he was apprehended at Lancaster. Prisoner offered to teach 
the prosecutor the business of a photographer for £2, representing 
himself as the proprietor of several photographic businesses. He 
‘afterwards absconded. Inspector Bradley deposed to tracing the 
prisoner to Lancaster, where he apprehended him on the 14th inst. 
The accused, who reserved his defence, was committed to the 
quarter sessions for trial. 


Rarm Photo Printing Company, Ltd. (London).—Issue on 
December 5 of £300 six per cent. debentures, part of series created 
July 2, 1906, to secure £10,000, charged on the company’s under- 
taking and property, present and future, including uncalled capital. 
No trustees. Total amount previously issued of same series, 


£6,600. 


SrAsHoRE Photographers.—A case of specia interest to seasice 
resorts came before His Honour Judge Dodd at the Scarborough 
County Court on. December 18, on a claim by the Sherburn Rurai 
District Council for 30s. from Geo. H. Doran, photographer, Filey, 
balance of the amount agreed to be paid for a photographic stand 
on Muston Sands. The Council also asked for an injunction to 
restrain defendant from using the sands as a photographer. The 
defence set up the contention (1) that plaintiffs had no authority 
to enter into the lease under which they got their powers, and 
(2) if they got their powers in a proper or statutory way they 


could not make any charge. Filey and Scarborough, said Mr. 
Wray, who appeared for Doran, got their power to make charges 
on the sands by Act of Parliament. 


Mr. Perks (for the Rural 


a photographic artist, applied for his discharge from bankruptcy - 


Council): I understand Bridlington makes the same charges with- 
out any Act of Parliament. We rely upon our lease with the Lord 
of the Manor. The Town Clerk of Scarborough (Mr. D. A~ 
Nicholl), in reply to his Honour, said although the Scarborough 
Corporation had an Act they did not rely upon it to make charges. _ 
but upon their powers as Lords of the Manor and the rights of 
freeholders under the common law. His Honour reserved judg- 
ment until the next Court, and by consent agreed to amend the 
claim, so that it might include a question as to trespass, on the 
understanding that the District Council paid Mr. Doran’s reason- 
able expenses for the day. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

Denton anp Co., Lrp.—Capital £500, in £1 shares. Objects: 
To carry on the business of photographers, photographic and general 
printers, photo-lithographers, manufacturers of and dealers in photo- 
graphic apparatus, chemicals, and accessories, postcard publishers, 


etc. No initial public issue. Registered without articles of asso- 
ciation. 


Dews and Doies. 


Tue death took place at Godalming last week of Mr. George 
West, who for. many years had carried on the business of a 
photographer in the High Street. 


A Srupro for the Blenheim Club.—A circular from the Blenheim 
Club (with which the old Camera Club is now amalgamated), an- 
nounces that a site for a studio thas been obtained in Jermvn 
Street, and that steps are now being taken to fit it out for the 
requirements of the members of the Club; every effort will be made 
to have it ready for use early in 1907. This convenience will no 
doubt be appreciated by photographic members of the Blenheim. 
who now haye at their disposal all the facilities which a photo- 
grapher can desire, short of an establishment of his own, in addi- 
tion to the comforts of a club in the heart of the West End. 


Pranr Development.—Dr. E. W. Buchner, o 
states in the “Photographische Rundschau” that fourteen years 
ago, when he was a beginner in photography, he busied him- 
self with the question as to whether the upright position of the 
plates, as is usual in stand development, was a necessary condition, 
and whether the horizontal position was not equally as satisfactory. 
His experiments led him to belive that the horizontal position was 
applicable, but, as he obtained several inexplicable markings, the 
method was abandoned. ~ 
At a meeting of one of the Frankfort photographic societies at 
that time, he asked whether it was absolutely essential to vlace the 
plates in a vertical position for stand development, and »ointed out 
that the process should be equally effective if the plates were hori- 
zontal. Details of his experiments and results were shown. The 
answer, accompanied by some laughter, was, Obviously this method 
of development could only be etfected with the plates in a vertical 
position, or otherwise why should it be called “stand development”? 
Thus the whole. matter was settled so far as the author was con- 
cerned. Dr. Walter’s article was therefore of special interest to the 
author, and explained his failures, which were obviously caused by 
taking the plates out too frequently for examination. As, however, 
the essential requirement for plane development is that the dish 
shall be perfectly level, most dark-room benches would be, as a 
rule, unsuitable. 

Further experiments have now been made by the author, and 
perfect negatives obtained. In comparative tests with “stand” and 
“plane ” development, with equal duration of exposure and develop- 
ment, somewhat less dense negatives were obtained with the latter, 
the result of the more intense action of the bromide. With plates 
exposed for 1-40th of a second the duration of development was 
from twenty to thirty minutes. Care should be taken in plane 
development that when the developer is repeatedly. used it should 
be well stirred up each time before a fresh plate is immersed, and 
the fresh plate should be gone over with a soft brush. 

When a series of unknown exposures have to be.dealt with, a 
separate dish must be used for each plate, and it would be as well 
if manufacturers would make shallow dishes for this purpose. 


Darmstadt, 
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Where there is room enough a series of such dishes can be placed 
on a flat table and covered with a close-fitting cover. 

Examinatzon of the progress of development can then obviously be 
seen with a movable incandescent electric light or oil lantern. 
When one is cramped for room the author suggests a wood or iron 
stand with shelves one other. In both cases the 
use of clear glass dishes with an electric light underneath would 
very advantageous to see the progress of development. 

n all cases in which the time of exposure is known, and there- 
fore the approximate duration of development with a very dilute 
developer is known from a preliminary: experiment, the author 
srefers the upright developing tanks and to use the grooved rack, 
after removal of the handle, 
f a preliminary trial has been made it is not necessary to lift the 
plates out for examination, as a too-prolonged development will not 
unt, and plates developed too long or not enough can be easily cor- 
rected by intensification and reduction. The author considers that 
for this method of development it is absolutely necessary for the 
plates to be left perfectly quiescent till development is finished, 
and he has obtained excellent results with glycin as well as with 
pyrocatechin without sulphite, and warmly recommends the process. 

Wrrvkres.—In the current issue of “ Camera Craft,” Mr. W. G. 
Emery brings together some notes on dark-room matters, from which 
Wwe may cull one or two extracts :— 

“Washing Trays.—I have been a photographer for a good many 
years, but I did not know how to make a durable oilcloth was hing 
tray until I learned how at the Salem Convention three years ago. 
I made a set on my return home, anc g them con- 
tinuously ever since. This little model I have will show you how 
simple is the process of making them, Cut the material for the tray 
to be when finished about 24 by 30, and 4in. in depth. Nail the 
bottom boards on the sides, leaving the ends to be fastened on after 
the oilcloth is properly fitted. Next turn up the edges of the cloth 
so that it fits snugly against the sides and bottom of the tray; 
then, turning up the cloth at the ends, draw the corner aps or 
ears out past and around the ends of the side pieces. Nail on the 
end pieces with these corner ears still on the outside. The usual 
way is to fold these laps inside the tray. By this better method 
there are no projecting corners left inside the tray to be shortly 
worn through. 

*“ Spotting Prints.—We all know what a tedious iob is the spotting 
of photographs for delivery, and how difticult it is to put on just 
enough colour to cover up the defects. Most photographers use india 
ink and watercolours, put on with a spo:ting brush. TI have all these 
things at home, but seldom use them, as I find that the quickest, 
simplest method is to use a carbon pencil, a Conté, similar to this 
one I am showing you. These pencils can be secured from any art 
store in varying degrees of hardness. 1 get the most satisfactory 
results from a No. 2. Try one, and you will seldom pick up a spot- 
ting brush in the future. 
“Fixing Bath.—I used to be bethered a good deal keeping my 
fixing bath clear and in good working order. Some photographers 
make up a fresh bath every day, but some of us are in the habit of 
using the same bath as long as it will not float the negative. {£ now 
make up my hath as follows :— 


over the 


be 


turned on its side. 


I have been usins 


Hypo dissolved in two quarts of water 1 lb. 
Sulphite of soda 402. 
Acetic acid, No. 8 ... 3 0%. 
Alum, pulverised ..... 402. 


and will harden the film 
blistering in the warmest of 


This remains clear for a month or more, 
sufficiently to prevent frilling or 
weather.” 

“Home-made Mounts.—In the city where the photographer has 
only to go a few blocks to reach a stock-house, there is little, if 
any, bother about procuring any style of mount suitable to fill almost 
any kind of a special order. From my own experience I know thai 
the country photographer is often up against a hard proposition when 
he has an order from an exacting customer, especially as to mounts. I 
have often booked an order that I would have otherwise lost by show- 
ing a simple home-made mount with deckle-edge insert; besides 
getting a little advance over prices previously quoted. These mounts 
are especially adapted for platinum or other non-curling papers. Five 
and eight ply cardboard in a variety of tints, as well as variously 


tinted cover paper, can be procured at any of the stock-houses. 
making the mount, select a tint of card and insert that which wil 
harmonise with the print to be mounted. Cut the card panel- 
shaped, about 7 by 11 for cabinet prints, and cut out a cardboard 
form or die, tin. or Zin. ‘larger each way than the print. Emboss 
the mount by placing the die and the mount together face down- 
ward on a smooth table or pane of glass, and with an embosser 
follow around on the back of the mount, the edge of the form 
underneath. A knife handle, tooth-brush handle, or any similar 
article will do for an embosser. Cut the insert a little larger than 
the print and deckle the edges by bending them, in turn, over the 
edge of a board and simply cutting through the paper with a wood 
rasp. Brush a little glue around the edge of the insert and attach 
to the mount, and it will be ready for the vrint. Place the finished 
picture under pressure for a short time, and it will-be ready for 
delivery.” 


Correspondence. 


*«* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
No notice is taken of communications unless the names and 
addresses of the writers are given. 

*s* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed 
by our correspondents, 


BRITISHERS—WAKE UP! 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have just returned from a five years’ stay in the 
East and during that time have had to professionally visit the 
chief trading ports of India and the Straits 8 ttlements, etc. It 
is probably a well-known fact that we sailors, after the somewhat 
close confinement aboard, are in the habit, when off duty, of getting 
ashore to obtain a little amusement and recreation. One of the 
chief and harmless amusements out there is the cinematograph 
shows, and I should like to call the attention of those at home 
interested in such things to the existing state of affairs. 

One frequently finds a rough shanty, or even a canyas tent, 
rigged up for these shows, and as sure as one sees that it is run by 
an Englishman we know it is not worth going to see. On the 
other hand, should the boss be a John Chinaman, or a Japanese, 
the show is excellent. The English exhibit is, as a rule, distin- 
guished by unsteadiness, and an irritating shimmer (? flicker.— 
Eps. “B.J.P.”), and dirty old films, with constant flashes of white 
lightning running through the pictures. If you go into an 
English show you are cramped for room, and the pictures are 
shown in silence. 

Not so with a Jap or Chin show. Here you have plenty of 
room, are provided with a fan—quite a minor affair, but when the 
temperature in the shade runs up to 120 deg. Fahr., even a paper 
fan is acceptable. One has music—true, it is native, with more tom- 
tom and weird discords than harmony—still it is music. Then the 
pictures are abso! .cely steady, there is no shimmer, and no light- 
ning, and each one is accompanied by appropriate noise. What I 
mean by this is best illustrated by taking one instance, where a 
duel is fought with pistols; at the exact moment one hears the 
crack of the pistols and sees one of the combatants fall. When 
shown by: the:English house there is none of this slow music and 
wailing of the fiddle, etc. 

Surely, if such good shows can be given by' the Japs and others, 
Englishmen could do it. It is not a question of price, because, 
in many cases, they are the same, or the native shows are cheaper, 
the prices varying from two dollars to four rupees, that is about 
five shillings in English, whilst the native shows may be about 
three shillings in some cases. 

The business done by these shows is good. In one case I know it 
ran into over £70 a week. One never finds a good show with an 
empty or half-filled house. 

Since I have been home I have seen two or three shows at your 
chief London halls, and they are no better, and in some cases 
worse, than the Jap shows out in the East. 

Why cannot the English give us the best that can be got?—I 
enclose my card and remain, yours faithfully, 

Curer ENGINEER. 
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Auswers to Correspondents. 


% All matters intended for the tewt portion of this JOURNAL, inolud- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THH Eprrors, THE British 
JourNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 
# Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake te answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given, 
yt Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
afairs should be addressed to Musses, HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
4, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 
* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, MESSRS, HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
widertare the registration of copyright photographs at a charge ef 
1s. 74, cach photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete, 
Two wnmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee, 
(OTOGRAPH REGISTERED :— 


G, Muse, “Walmerbank,” Larbert. Photograph of Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Kennedy. : 

10 QuERY.—l. If a studio is built in garden, with an east light, 
will there be a good light; or will the shadow from the houses 
spoil the light? Could the sitter be placed at the north end of 
studio as im sketch? 2. What length of glass, how low down 
at side, and what width of glass inroof should there be? 3. Most 
suitable colour for painting inside, and colour and material for 
blinds? Would the following shape be about right?—C. H. 
Oxbury. : 
1. There will be a suitable light if the studio is erected as 
shown in the sketches. The sitter may be placed at either end, 
but perhaps the south end wil! be found the more generally use- 
ful. 2. Better have 5 ft. or 5ft. 6in. at either end, side, and roof 
“opaque, and the rest glass, commencing about 3 ft. from the 
floor, and carried wp to about 2 ft. from the ridge, as shown 
in sketch. 3. Any light, quiet colour, such as French grey. 
Dark blue or medium green for the blinds, serge curtains for 
the side, and window holland for the roof blinds. 4. Yes, quite 
right. 
US oF Nucartve Lens.—Will you inform me how to measure the 
focus of a negative lens? 


si—W. Syxes. 
Une method is to neutralise the negative lens by a convex 
ill it acts like a plain glass. As this necessitates the trial of a 
Jarge number of convex lens 8, the following plan is better :— 
Jn an opaque card punch two small holes at about three- 
fuarters of the diameter of the lens apart. Place in contact 
with the lens, and move the lens and card away from a sheet 
i white paper till the images of the holes are the same distance 
part as in the card. It is also possible to place the negative 
dens in front of or in between the combinations of any ordinary 
ens and measure the resulting focus, and then calculate bv the 
Usual formula or the size of a known subject, such as a foot- 
tule, the focus of the negative lens, 
MEL ON Copprr.—I am asked to reproduce some designs on 
Copper plaques, the image to be capable of standing a slight 
etch. Presumably I could use a formula such as is used for 
Photo-engraving, and should be obliged if you can tell me the 
Most suitable.—P. Hon. ; 

Tnnumerable formule for such things exist, but the following 

nm be relied on ;— 3 ; 7 


pe toreushly, and then add the sensitiser, which is a 1 in 16 
uvton of ammonium bichromate. The necessary quantity 
above quantity of albumen and glue i 


Bichromate solution .....c.scscsssesscesssescesee 24 oz. 
Waterr? beat oy ke Sue Kc B iO: 


h T.—The life of all patents is fourteen years, and therefore 
Bou M question is obviously void. With regard to the more 
“ent ones, you can see whether the fees have been paid after 


| 


| 


the fourth year, by referring to the fee registers at the Patent 
Office Library. 

8. L. M.—The article appeared on p. 848 of our issue for October 27, 
1905, 

A. B.—Mawson and Swan, Penrose and Co., and Fuerst, make a 
specialty of the dyes, 

H. M. Osporyz.—The work has long been out of print. Your only 
plan would he to advertise for it. 

RusBer Sorvrion.—I have been, trying to make a rubber solution 
of rubber in benzole, but find it merely swells up and will not 
dissolve. What is the reason?—Carpon. 

The most probable reason is that vulcanised rubber has been 
used, whilst what is required is that known as masticated pure 
rubber. By far the simplest plan is to purchase a tube of cycle 
tyre cement er a tin of rubber solution at a rubber store and 
thin it down to the consistence of treacle with benzole, not 
benzoline. 

Turen-Corour Carson Prints.—Although carefully following the 
maker’s directions, I find that my three-colour carbon prints 
in a short time frill up and part company. What is the cause, 
and remedy ?—TRicHRoMrE. 

Our correspondent does not state whose tissue he is using, 
but this defect is frequently caused by using chrome alum in 
the gelatine cementing solution. This in time appears to tan 
the gelatine so as to cause the films to nart company. Another 
cause of the trouble is using the gelatine solution too cold. If 

this is used fairly warm and the constituent prints are taken 

from water at about 80 degrees Fahr., there will be no difficulty. 

Another cause may be that the rubber is not all removed from 

the face of the prints. 

Copyricat.—Is it possible to mount several prints on one card and 

then copyright them as a whole, or must each be copyrighted? 

—O. A. Warner. \ 

If the idea is to make the individual prints merely parts of the 

whole, which is the picture, then it can be done. If, on the 

other hand, the idea is economy and the saving of the fees, then 
it is not permissible, but each picture must be separately: 
protected. 

PF. H. Atmer.—Your only plan is to at once place the matter 
the hands of a solicitor, and let him deal with the firm. We 
would only suggest that you must be quite sure of your facts, 
and take into consideration that vou are not the first’ who has 
done this, and, therefore, your ideas may not have been infringed 
in any way. 

§. E.—See the Armanac, p. 979, 1906. 

J. Marsuarn.—The reference appeared under “ Photo-Mechanical 
Notes,” p. 1034, of December 29, 1905, and is indexed under 
“Collodion emulsion orthochromatic.” It is obvious that you 
have overlooked it. 

Marr Carzon Priyvs.—Is it possible to coat carbon prints with a 
matt celluloid varnish? If so, can you give a formula ?—CarBon 
PRINTER. 

There is no reason why the prints should not be coated with 
such a varnish, nor any reason why a sheet of ground glass 
should not be coated with ordinary celluloid varnish, and this 
used as a temporary support, when the outer surface of the 
celluloid would be matted. A matt celluloid varnish is a little 
difficult to make so that it will dry clear, but possibly the 
following applied thinly would answer :— 


Celluloid 96 grains. 
Acetic ether . Voz 
Methyl alcohol . 2402. 


Dissolve in the above order. 

TureEE-cotour NeGarives.—I am just starting three-colour work, 
and although I adhere strictly to the ratio of exposures given 
by the makers of filters and plates that I use, I find that at 
times either the red or green screen negatives are incorrectly 
exposed. This is judged by the results obtainable by carbon 
printing; and, further, when I have altered the ratios, I get 
better results. What is the reason of this, and is the ratio 
altered by the colour of the subject?—W. <A. T. 

No doubt the makers’ ratios are correct, but these are given 
for daylight of normal spectrum composition, and the ratios 
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Rep Tonus on cc. Paper. 


Rusty BurnisHeR.—My roller burnisher has got rather scratched 


Pyvarcine Le 


will not be altered by the colour of the subject ; but should the 
daylight vary in character, the ratios would be at once upset. 
This was very clearly shown by Drs. Precht and Stenger in a 
paper which appeared in the “B.J.” for March 24, 1905, p. 226, 
to which reference should be made. 


Awipor Drvenorer.—I am told by a local professional that he 


always uses alkaline amidol developer for his negatives, and 
he says that he can get more out of his plates with this than 
by any other method. He refuses, in a dog-in-the-manger 
fashion, to give me the formula, but offers to make the 
developer up for me, but at a rather high price. Can you 
give me a suitable formula, or should I buy it?—AMATEUR. 

Everyone is at liberty to withhold’ any information that he 
may possess if he thinks fit, nor can anyone be blamed for 
trying to make a little money. Possibly, however, the follow- 
ing formula, which works well, will answer all requirements :— 

Distilled water 20 ozs. 
Sodium  sulphite 100 grains. 
Amidol 50 grains. 
Caustic soda 10 grains. 
Dissolve in the aboye order. 
Can you tell me how to obtain red 
tones on matt. cc. paper? I have tried several baths but have 
failed.—TRaDE PRINTER. 

Almost any bath can be used provided that it is diluted with 
an equal quantity of water so as to restrain its action and the 
duration of toning is cut down. The following has, however, 
been specially recommended :— : 


Prepared chalk g 4 OZ 
Chloride of gold de 
Water 20 ozs 


Shake well and allow to settle and use the clear portion. only. 
The tones given by this are reddish brown, but real red tones 
are obtainable with, 
Uranium nitrate 
Thiosinamine 
Distilled water .............. 
The prints must be thoroughly w 
toning. 


20 grains. 

100 grains. 

aESeye .. 20 02s. 

hed both before and after 


and rusty. Is there any simple way of cleaning the same?— 
S. WALEs. 

The only thing to do is to use a fine-grade emery cloth with 
longitudinal strokes till the scratches and rust are removed. 
Then with the finest emery flour and oil go over the whole 
again till it is bright. This is a somewhat long and tedious job 
without a lathe, and it would be better to send it to an engi- 
neer, who would soon be able to clean and polish it for you and 
at no heavy cost. 
0. B.—We cannot undertake to do what you ask. Your best 
plan will be to consult the small advertisements or insert one 


yourself. 

‘ss Svatns.—I have just bought an old portrait lens very cheap, 
and the front combination shows some small trees and curious 
coloured stains, which apparently are in the glass itself. Can I 
remove them, and how?—Porrrair LEns. 

No doubt these are due to the Canada balsam between the 
two plasses of the front lens, and are frequently seen in old 
lenses. It is quite possible to do it oneself, but, as a rule, it 
will be done better by a lens-maker. The lens must be removed 
from its cell and placed in luke-warm water and left for about 
five minutes, and then more hot-water added very gradually, 
giving the glass time to warm up, or else it will crack. After 
some time it will be found that the glasses can be slid apart, 
and they can then be thoroughly cleaned with methylated 
spirit or ether and polished and recemented together by placing 
some Canada balsam in the concave lens and pressing the 
convex down on to it, using heat, if necessary, to obtain close 
contact, and then cleaning off excess and putting into the cell. 

s—In using the lens from an optical lantern for 
enlarging I find that I cannot get the edges of the enlargement 


The lenses generally used for optical lanterns are of th 
Petzval portrait type, and will not give both centre and edge 
sharp. The results can be frequently improved by separatin, 
the back lenses a little more, which can be easily done wit 
strips of cardboard placed between them. An anastigmat woul 
certainly have a flatter field, and in all probability would cove 
sharply at full aperture. In taking the portrait lens to piece 
care should be taken that the back lenses are put together agai 
in their correct positions—that is, with the convex lens outsi¢ 
and the flatter side of this, too, away from the concave. | 
Yrttow Bromipre Privrs.—Will you be good enough to tell me | 
you can suggest a method of toning a bromide print to a chrom 
yellow colour, similar to the yellow carbon tissues used in tl 
three-colour work?—C. H. Mappmn. 

Bleach the print in the lead ferricyanide solution used fi 
negative intensification as per p. 968 of the “ Almanac,” an 
after the usual washing in water, acidified with nitric aci 
immerse in solution of potassium chromate. 


Rio Licur.—Can good work be done by electric light in 
room 27 ft. by 12 ft. in height? Would one or two lam 
be required of 12 ampéres to light a group of a dozen or mo 
persons, or perhaps you can suggest some better light ?—E.L 

The room is a most convenient size as to length and widi 
but it will be difficult to get an arc lamp high enough to gi 
really good illumination over a group of a dozen people. Ty 
lamps might be employed, working in series, and the consum 
tion of electric energy should then be only a little more thi 
with one lamp of rather larger size, as less energy would — 
absorbed by the resistance. We print this week a leadi 
article on this question to which we may refer our corresp¢ 
dent. 

Crrrare Resrrainer.—Will you please give the formula for t 
citrate: method, mentioned in your issue of December 21, pa 
1,001, restraint for an over-exposed negative; developer, py: 
soda.—H.C.H. 

The usual method is to add some citrate of the alkali used 
the developer; in the case in point this would be the citr 
of soda, which may be obtained in the dry form, but as it 
extremely deliquescent it is preferable to make it by neutral 
ing carbonate of soda with citric acid, according to the follc 
ing formula :— 

Citric acid 

Bicarbonate of 


ELE 


280 grains. 
ROWE): assoshaoadactousoutinodd 345 grains. 
Or Carbonate of soda (crystal) 580 grains. 
Distilled water to make ......... a 4 ozs. 
The above are the approximate quantities of the sodas 
quired, but the solution should be neutral to litmus after he 
ing A fairly large measure should be used for this as th 
is considerable effervescence. The result will be a 1 i 
solution of scdium citrate. It is not advisable to make 
weaker as it has a tendency to grow mouldy. About 30 
60 minims should be used for every ounce of developer. 


Saxon.—The rule you give only applies to very thin lenses. W 
the deep-curved lenses used in the modern anastigmats it ¢ 
not apply in many cases. 
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sharp at the same time as the centre. Can anything be done, 
or would an anastigmat give me better results ?—AMATEUR. 
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Situations Wanted. 


| GENTLEMAN, just returned from abroad, desires 

position as Operator or Manager in England ; 
10 years’ practical experience.—“ R. E:,” 31, Bartram 
Road, Crofton Park, London, 8.E. 


YOUNG Man (21) wishes to as 
Bf spare time; moderate remuneration ; 
ton district preferred.—Address. “ O. F.,” 
don Road, Kensington, W. 


ist in stud:o in his 
Kensing- 
Abing- 


63, 


DVERTISER; (28), smart, desires Berth as Operator- 
LA. Retoucher,“ete.; could manage; thoroughly un- 
derstands business throughout; South preferred; 
highest refs.; sal. mod.; disengaged Jan. 1.— (Oh. 
113, Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


RTIST, B. W., Oils, Crayons, large or small 

work, wants Engagement; quick worke: * Ar- 
tist,” care-of Chas. Lucas, 121, Haydon’s Park Road, 
Wimbledon, Surrey. 


S Operator and Manager; artistic; quick and 
businesslike ; well up in all branches; not afraid 


of work.—Parkes. Kate Villa, Bognor. 
§ Opprator-Retoucher or Mana r; disengaged ; 
Pann preferred; good references; good class. 
—A. Howell, 100, Chamberlayne Wood Road, Willes- 
den, N.W. a - 


1 = 
SSISTANT, of good experience, desires Engage- 
ment; excellen’ yeferenc moderate 83 = 
Address “A. C.,” 146, Lewisham Road, Lewisham, 
S.E 


XPERT Operator-Retoucher, Regent Street firm, 

seeks nost as Manager or otherwise; thoroughly 

competent in all branches; refs.—Address “V.,” 101, 
Bovill Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


MPROVER.—Young man seeks Sifuation in good 

studio, with outdoor trade preferred; has whole 

and ‘half-plate outfit ; wages moderate.—Parken, Lap- 
thorne, Modbury, ‘South Devon. 


IDGETS.—First-class man now at liberty; take 
N charge of dio ; finish work throughout ; 
12 years’ exp.; highest refere s; will serve a good 
employer well. C. F.,” 1, Stamford Street, Leeds. 


PERATOR and Retoucher d'sengaged ; many years 

first-class” West-End ~experience ; excellent reter- 
ences, etc.—Address “ H.,” 80, Goldhawk Road, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, W. 


RINTER, expert in Sepia and-Black, Plat., C.C., 
used Cosway borders; 11 yea experience.—P. 
Ward, ‘‘ Firs,’ Caversham Heights; n. 


ECEPTIONIST-CORRESPONDENT requires Re- 
appointment in high-class studio; retouching, 
finishing, small and large work, tinting; spec. and 
testls. “Receptionist,” 352, Clapham Rd, London, §.W. 


Photographers Requiring Assistants Each 
Operators, &c., Wanting Situations: . . Teertion| 
Photographic Premises to be Let or Sold = ‘Net 
Second-hand Photo. Apparatus for Sale Prepaid 


Miscellaneous Trade Announcements .« 


Those’ wishing to have their Advertisements addressed to initial letters, c/o BRITISH JOURNAL 
per insertion, each advertisement, for receiving and forwarding 
are called for. 

DEPOSIT.—When dealing with strangers our Deposit System renders the transaction safe, and the 
protection thus afforded. 
woop & Co., 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., and all 
Acknowledgment is sent to both parties, and de) 
held until receipt of advice that goods have been received and found satisfac 
amount deposited is forwarded to the seller, Jess a comm: 
goods are not approved the publishers wait original own’ 
refunding the deposit, the usual cummnissiun being deducted. All disputes or questions 


SPECIAL NOTICE.-THE LATEST TIME FOR RECEIVING SMALL_ADVER- 
TIsEMENTS Is 2 O'CLOCK P.M. 


LARGE ADVERTISEMENTS should reach the Publishing Office not later than Tuesday. 


*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business affairs must be addressed to 
HENRY GREENWOOD & CO., 24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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| good developer.—“E. W. C.,” 
| Bournemouth. 


BERS L DEA AA HMA hI S L boh & & he hh be bs bo be th te be te be be be by be bo be 60 nH 


THE-OLDEST PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL IN THE WORLD. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 
eo THE... 


British FYournal of Photographp. 


> 
> 
PRICE TWOPENCE, 


Each Additional Line, Sixpence. 


The purchase-money must be 


osit is 
ry, in which 3 the 
on of 23 per cent (minimum, one shilling). If 
s acknowledgement of their safe return betore 
arising must be 


PELE rrr I rrr rrr rr rrr rrr rrr ey 


ON WEDNESDAYS 


for } 


e 
fa 
ta 
ia 
ie 
ba 


a 
'e 


Feeyessagye 


re- 
good 


MART General A ant or Bromide Printer 
quires Situation about middle of January > 0 
all-round hand cxcept retouching.—Victer Bucipstt, 


Escobeck, Wells Road, Bath. 


TUDIO and Dark-Room Assistant desires 
gagement with a first-class house on age 5 
v 33, Cotlands Road, 


QUNG Man (18) wishing to improve in Operating, 

Retouching, and B. and W., desires Engagement 

m good house, London.—X. 9, 24, Wellington Street, 
Strand. 


Situations Vacant. 


RTIST wanted, thoroughly experienced in finish- 
ing 20 x 16 Bromide enlargements in B. and W. 


and Aerograph; applicant must also be competent 
and experienced in training and teaching beginner 


and to generally 

Only those need 
or testimonials. can prove 
their-ability and experience.—Send full particulars, 
with specimens of work, to The Great Britain Art Co., 
Grosvenor Street, Manchester. 


b artis’ 


to supervise the work: of oth 
manage the finishing de 
apply who, by referenc 


RTISTS wanted, experienced in finishing 20 x 16 

Bromide enlargements in B. and W.; must be 
used to quantities and have their own Aerograph. 
itions vacant in Manchester, Wolverhampton, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle, Sunderland, Middles- 
brough, York, etc., etc.—Send full particulars and 
sample to The Great Britain Art Co., Grosyenor Street, 
Manches:er. 


ONTACT Bromide Printer required: must 
thoroughly experienced in handling g 
of good work. ull particulars to 96, North End. 


Croydon. 


OOD Operator-Retoucher required for branch 

studio; quick trade; open Sundays; no stamps ; 
perm. to a suitable man; wage, 50s. and com. Photo. 
of self and full particulars.—X. 7, 24, Wellington St., 
Strand. 
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give particulars of previous engage- 
ment.— 168, Hockley Hill, Birmingham. 
.—Wanted, reliable man for branch; 


hy 


and wages required.—X. 8, 24, 

‘Strand. 

M R. RILEY has ancies for good Printers in 
Bromide; must be good developers and quick 

workers for large batches.—State wages and exp., also 

photo. of self, to 40, Stockwell Road, 8.W. 


must be used to stamp trade. State experience 
Wellington Street, 


PERATOR required for high-class studio, North.— 

Write, in first instance, full particulars of quali- 
fications, age, etc.—X. 4, 24, Wellington Street, 
Strand. 

PERATOR and Retoucher wanted at once for 

Bradford, Yorks; a competent and pair king 
man not under 30.—Full parciculars of recent engage. 
ments to W. A. Brown, Stanley Ave., R.ushoime, Man- 
chester. 


RINTER wanted at once to tone, mount, and finisn 
P.0.P. throughout ; > be good and quick; 
references, specimens: Apply Dannah, 11, 
St. James’s Street, D 
ECEPTICNIST-BOOK-KE 
England; must he 
class studio. State fi 
photo.—X. 3, 24, We 


ER required, North of 
e had .experience in high- 
Ss, age, etc., and enclose own 
llington Street, Strand. 


ETOUCHER wanted for Strand studio; must be 
able to operate and help generally.—Apply, in 

st instance, Dorrett and Martin, 16, Belle Vue Road, 
near Wandsworth Common Station. 


ETOUCHER required, good and quick work essew)- 
tial.—Full particulars to 86, North End, Croydon. 


ETOUCHER.—Wanted, good all-round Assistant 
A for photo. printing works, to make of formes, 
title negatives, ete.—London Photo Printing Co., 332, 


High Road, Balham. 
VWs. first-cl Printer in P.O.P.; none but 

first-class men need apply; good references as 
to honesty and ability essential.—Campbell-Gray, Ltd., 


17, Cheapside, H.C. 

V JANTED, a first-class Retoucher ; muse also be 
capable of taking outdoor groups; none but 

gonipetent men need apply.—Hills -and Saunders, Ox- 

ord. 


class Miniature 
be good and 


\ ANTED, as Managers to fir: 
Scudios, man and wife; mu 
I a und used to large c itities, and not 
afraid of work; also a few good Printers and Develo- 
ners for Bromide.—State wages and experience to 
X. 5, 24, Wellington Street, Strand. 


quick o 


Businesses and Premises. 


T Glasgow.—For Sale, one of the finest Studios 
in the Provinces.—For full pavticulars apply 
. L.,” 24, Westbourne Grove, London, W. 
& RT Photographers, established about 40 years, 
/ in one of the largest suburbs of London; nearly 
half a million negat » including Royalty, nobility, 
t spacious premises; two studios ($2 x 13 N. and 
24 x 12 .N.); good returns; moderate price.—For full 


peraus apply Booty’s, 1, Carisbrooke Road, Waltham- 
Stow. 


j\OR. Disposal, old-established Photographie Business 

in centre of Glasgow; good accommodation ; easy 

ingoing; only bona fide enquiri answered.— Address 
X. 1, 24, Wellington Street, Strand. 


LASGOW.—For Sale, one of the finesi 
the Provinces—For full particu 
“Pp. L,” 24, Westbourne Grove, London, W. 


Studios in 
rs apply 


X RAND Opportunity.—Photographer offers for im- 

mediate sale Photographic Business, in busy city 

thoroughfare, Manchester ; satisfactory reasons for dis- 
posal.—Goodman, 65, Oxford Road, Manchester. 


ESSONS in Negative Retouching, B. and W., Colour 
Work. Miniature Painting, Tinting. Highest class 
tuition. Slow retouchers, &c., quickened and improved. 
Lessons by day, night, or by post. B, and W. and 
colous pupils also taught the new, guick method of 


| Stipplette working (regd.), and retouching pupils the 


use of- Negafake pencils (regd.) A punil taught by 


| T.§. Bruce writes: “ You will be pleased to hear I am 


at Messrs. W. & D. Downey’s, the Court Photographers, 
of Eburv Street, S.W. I am exceedingly obliged for 
your skill and attention in teaching me go effectually as 
to secure such a place.’’ Original letter can be seen if 
desired. The Editor British Journal of Photography 
stated in that paper re another pupil's work :‘* We 
congratulate both tutor and pupil.”—Address T. S. 
Bruce, Artist (Est. 1886). 4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, 
Hampstead, London. (See pp. 27 to 30 B.J./ Almanac.) 


AYALL AND CO., 126, Piccadilly, have a vacanty 
for pupil; must be well educated, with artistic 
ability. 


LD-ESTABLISHED Business for Sale, in first-class 

Lancashire town; splendid chance for two young 
mon; moderate terms to immediate purchaser; easy 
raat be arranged.—X. 2, 24, Wellington Street, 
Strand. 


A.wTNERSHIP.—Wanted, immediately, lady or 
gentleman with £100 to £200 capital, for estab- 
lished money-making business. Th genuine bona 
fide opportunity, with a good income and splendid 
future.—Charles, 9, Mountfreed Rd., Tunbridge Wells. 


TUDIO to Let in Burnley, good position, in main 

road, with front shop attached; all ground floor ; 

established 12 years.—For particulars apply John Win- 
nington, 168, Sandygate, Burnley. 


ANTED, small Business in Lancashire town ; cutt- 

nection no object; or premises suitable for 
same.—Full particulars and price to Taylor Bros., 29, 
Manchester Road, Bolton. 


Continued on Pages IV. and V. 
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ENCHANTING PRINTS 


OF 


EXQUISITE SOFTNESS. 


ILFORD 


Portrait 


GASLIGHT PAPER 


Matt, and Carbon Surface. 


No Dark Room Necdeal 


EASIEST AND QUICKEST OF ALL PROCESSES. es 


_At Popular Prices of All Dealers. | 


ILFORD, Limited, ILFORD, LONDON, E. 


Miscellaneous. 


*,* For particulars of revised Deposit System please see 
top of page ii. 


ting; which has 
phic experts since 
Robt. A. Higgs, 


YAN? Last !—The Royal Road io I 
baftled the br: 

the days of r 
“ Glendine,”’ St. 


rk’ 8; Cheltenham. 


retouching, 
testimonials 
10, 


Bee and White Finishing School; 
. colouring, miniature: the 

und references.—All appl 
Fitzroy Street, London, W 


sh Webber, 


2y will pur- 
sonable prices : 
tographie,” by 
Historique et 


H Photographic Books.—Adver 
chase anv o ne following at 

—‘La Vérité sur ‘Inve 
V. Fouque (Chalen-sur 


Description des Procédé r by 
Daguerre (Paris, 1839); ‘ Historic dé la Decouverte 
Impropremente Nomin y idore 


1841); “ Traité Pratique de Photog vit 
Louis Du Bh t Vi 


Hauron (Par 
photography. 
JOURNAL OF 
Strand, W.C. 


B 


Rindtotooe, ‘ 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, 


Welli ng ton Street, 


ALF-PLATE Camera, 


T.P. shutter, time and in four lai 
triple exten , all mover and, 65s., 
as new.—Exonia Studio, Bampiylde Street, 


YDIA” Camera for 85 
but adapted for Zeis: 
pecial lon: 
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ACKGROUNDS, 8 x 8, 20s.; 8x 7 Eh as, P OUR. SPs! rds, finest quatity, 100 2s. 3d., 1,000 
continuous, 35s.; unobt foliage |: » £1 Is. bromide, 100 2s. 9d.; 1,000 £1 4s.; 
effects, ete.; photos. sent, which must be returned.— |} prompt delivery; cash with order.—E. G. Wilson and 
Edmond Dunton Green, Kent. Co., 36, Cooper Street, Doncaster. 
ACKGROUNDS by S. Hocking. Church, [> O.P. Picture Postcards printed from photo- 
Lanes. Interiors, exteriors, splendid » grapliers’ own sets of uegatives; best work 
6 x 4 clouds 1. Photos., 1d. stamp. only nothing inferior; e ery eard amelled and 
= se elv trimmed ; 100 1,000, £3. Sample stamp. 


jointed rabhetted 
rom lls. 6d. to 
ork and Wood- 
Camera Makers, 


FORM Double Slides, triple 
s, half-plate, reduced 
lopedia Photo. B 
2 son and Son, 


Grov 


Armley 


and send to 


crap Pl 
inum’ toning 


who 


atinotype 
o buys 


paper 
old y 


baths.—Arthur Kerr, Rentield Street, Glasgow. 
XNOLOURED  Picto Postear: from your own 
prints or negativ 250 four kinds, 1,000 


in all, £2 2s. Our reputation for hig 
moderate prices is well known. Where speed is es - 
tial we study our customers’ interes Send -for 


samples.—Mezzotint Co., Collotype Printers, Brighton. 


ees (Platino-Bromide), 
Mi) quality, 12 x 10, 1s:;°15 x 12 6d.; ditto, 


P.S. mounted. 1s. 6d., 2s. 3d.: prom return; cash 
with order.—C. Faulkner, 262, Seven Sisters Road, N 


eee K MU NTS. 
x 10, 3 

TOM sy Loex: 12, 6d. + sple wae re! 

and Co., 5, Whitehot Parade, Archwe 


of the best 


mounted and spotted. 12 
unmounted, 12 x 
s.—Hedingham 


Road, N. 


SUE MENTS.—First-class work ; ex- 


mounted, spotted 


12 years’ 
dy for fram- 


ing; 12 9 6d.; 15 x 12, 2s, 3d.—George Faulk- 
ner, 30. ‘Archws iy Road, Upper Holloway, London. 

NLARGEME mounted and spotted, 12 

se it 12, 2s. Sd. ; unmounted, 12 x 

best ri d for price 


Ne 


leather cas: 
screen ; sundries ; very good 
What offers?—156, care of Newman and Guardia, Itd., 
90, Shaftesbury Avenue, London. 
HOTOGRAPHS of Baby Studies, artistic or 
humorous, purchased for uction, _Photo- 


graphs Saat ed for appre returned without de- 


Wholesale Pub- 


including P.O.P., 
‘oning. Emulsions 
for coating; will 


for s 


—Formule : 
and Self- 


Bromides, 


made and sent 


lay Dennis and 5 ; Ltd., any distance ready 

lisher aE BCR not decompose.—W. 3, 24, Wellington Street, Strand. 
; eeeconice INISHING.—Monochrome and Water-Colburs, best 
V ane A eee heey Bonne n ye) wor rush used; prompt return; customers’ 
worth please communicate in confidence; very im- pee af % Cheers ene wanted.—* Artist, 

portant.--X. 6, 24, Wellington Street, Strand. ss ees POND 2 
Shore RAMING.—Taking. orders, pricing tables, 2s. 1d.; 
Ve OE Motiegs, Keak, Baa, oral eaten 
Lier TUeay AN DC SS logue, 1s.; Glass Selling Squares Reckoner, 1s. 6d.— 

Engert, 72, Dartmouth Parkhill 


Thornton-Pickard, 
glides, new con- 
* Aldie,’’? Lort Er- 


ANTED, Half-Plate Sa 

Ruby, or Special SU 
dition ; lowest cash price. — 
roll, Aberdeenshire. 


derson 


D.B. 


Miscelianeous Trades. 


*,* Wor particulars of revised Deposit System please see 
top of page 7). 


NEW List on Application.—E nlargements, Finish- 
prices), Sepia, 


2g mg, Retouching (photographers 
Bromides (10th year), Framing (see my prices for 
oak).—Henry Ward, Trade Photographer, Leicester. 


BACKGROUND, 8 x 6, 


clouds. 


JON, TS (isles Eh se Sh BEL Woune » OX 
f gns painted, Photogr , 1 stamp.—Zono- 


type Background Studios, Carterton, Clanfield, Oxon. 


10 finishing in wa , B. and W. 
12 x 10 6d., 15 x 12 9d. retou 5 Cab. 


each; hig 
Road, 


3d. 
skarth 


exp 
Balham Mill 


4a., and O.D.Y. 
Butterfield, 9, 


RUCE’S Non-shifting Retouching Medium, unaf- 

fected by varnishing ; splendid tooth 5 adv ertised 

ten years; used by best firms and schools; 1s. post 
jree.—4, Villas-on- -Heath, Vale, Hampstead, London. 


B and W. 
e graphers’ 


and Negative 
ley, 54, Gainsborough Road, 


Ga 5.W. 


Retouching at photo- 
quick return.—C, How- 


Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


own prices ; 


ACKGROU DS.—Vandyke, a new feature, high- 
B v < ; 8 x 9, 15s.; painted both 
sides, 5 photographic properties.—Arthur 
Betts, 18, negiaon Road, Readi 


up-to-date designs. 


ACKGROUNDS.—See our soft, 


B’ Nothing better on the market 16s. ; 8x 7, 
18s.; 8 x 8, 20s.; extensions, 2d. square foot.—G 


Garo, Rishton, Lancashire. 


ACKGROUND.—See our cloud design, painted with 
phe 


air brush; beau- 
8 Uf oe eh, 


the assista nee of the Amer 
tiful and si 68.5 6 x 5, 
G. Garo, kane “ates, 


ICTORIAL Postcards printed in best quality Colio- 

type, produced from customers’ own negatives. 
plain or hand coloured; customers may depend on 
their work being executed in the very best quality 
and style, and with great promptitude. — Harvey 
Barton and Son, St. Michael’s, Bristol. Established 
as photographic view publishers for 46 years. 


ICTURE Posteards (Bromide), printed from photo 
graphers’ own negatives; matt, 5s. 6d. 100; glossy 
enamelled, 6s. 100; prompt delive sample stamp.— 
E. G. Wilson and Co., 36, Cooper Street, Doncaster. 


ICTURE Postea 
from custom: 


rds printed in Ingh-class collotype 
subjects. Do not hesitate to send 


your work; we guarantee the best possible resul’s 

from all subjects, Half-tone and co work : 

done.—Senior and Co., Cotham Hill, Bristol. 
smments, 84 x 6, 


Pa TINO-MATT Bromide Enle 
8d.; 10 x 8, 10d. ; 12x10} 15) d2)51s\ 6d"): 
; finest quality ; oke Anastigmat 
extra; mounted and 


G Wilson and Co. 


20 x 16, 2s. 6d. 
Lenses used; se pia 20 per cent. 
well finished, 12 x 10, 2s. 6d.—E. 


“ Glosson,”’ gas- 
6d. 1,000, post 
e.—Bart Photo- 
Buxton. 


bromide, 
ison’s Greeting 
Mz 


light o 
paid, with Si 
graphic Co., 3, New 


OSTCARDS.—Get out your own set.of picture post- 
eards for local sale. You supply one print, and 
the London Studio, 20 and 22, St. Bride Street, E.C., 
will do all the rest cheaply, well, and quickly. Write 
at once for full terms. From 12s. 1,000. Big profits. 


OSTCARDS.—P.0.P., 2s. 6d. 100; gaslight, 3s. 6d. 

100, specially coated, unequalled for brilliancy ; 

samples 6d. Martin's P.O.P., 10s. quire, equal to best. 
Inquiries solicited.—Martin, ‘Chemist, Southampton. 


OSTCARDS, Colloty 
tities lower rates; a a 

cuted with dispatch.—Hoffmann and C 

shire Road, Westbury Park, Bristol. 


larger quan- 
3 orders exe- 
0., 74, Devon- 


G. Wilson and Co., 


4) ETOUCHING a 

du 1886). Finest 

rate ; tinting. Po: 

ing and B. ‘and W. 
4, 


36; Cooper Street, 


Doncaster. 


ns.— 
+ sharp 
and personal | 
nd colour wo 


Bruce. (Est. 
nj; prices mode- 
sons in retouch. 
Send for price 


Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, London. 
) ETOUCHING (finest work) .—Cab. bust, 6d.; 3, 3d. ; 
EL C. D.Y. bust, 4d.; % 2 prompt Dani cash 
and postage with orde G. Wilson and Co., 36, 
Cooper Street, Doncaster. 


AMP and Midget Outfits from 50s. 


S 


Repeating and 
fr 


Revolving Backs, to fit any came 
Studio Stands for midget camera, from 
J. B. Campbell, 163, Renfield Street, Gla 


Received too Late for Classification. 


S Consulting Photographer—Mr. J. W. 
M.P.P.A. (formerly with Marion and Co. 

and Co., Ltd.}, 30 years’ practical expe 

moderate.—Lyndhurst, Clarence Road, E. 


Hilder, 
and 8. 


OARDMAN’S (Open or Enclosed) Electric Aro 
Light Apparatus for Po iiture, Copying, and 

(P.0.P.) Printing ; used in 350 studios; circulars free.— 

Boardman, 10, Southwark Bridge Road, London, 8. 


C. PAPER.—Results at less cost and work can 
e be obtained on our effect. P.O.P. in grosses, 
8 x 6, 6s. Sd.; 6 x 44, 3s. 4d.; 54 x 4, 2s. 10d., post 
paid; samples free.—The Tress Co., 42, Oxford Street. 


EMAND for 
ceeded ordinary 
ready for immediate 
wark Bridge Road, 


Boat Iman's Portrait 

winte: 
delivery 
London, 8. 


Lamps has ex- 
supply. Fresh baten 
—Boardman, 10, South- 
KE. Cheap; reliable. 


ASY Terms,—Midget Cameras, stands, artificial 
lights, bromide printers, and material, made by 

The Tr ipplied on our unique gradual pay- 
ment system. ” Service Co., Ltd., 292, High Holborn. 
E TRIC Light Apparatus for Portraiture & P.O.P. 
printing from £10 10s., cash or extended pay- 


ments. Send particulars of electric supply, and by 
return of post quotation fer most suitable apparatus 


will be sent by Boardman, 10, Southwark Bridge Road. 


ULL-LENGTH Portraits at night by our 1906 Por. 
trait Lamp (gas only). Specimen of work done 

by same on application.—The Tress Co., 42, Oxford. 
Street, W. ' 


Mieomer, Cab. Mounts, 2s. 100, 7 sheet rounk 
corner. Cab. mounts, Js. 6d. 100, 10s. 6d. 1,000,. 

4 x 74 boards, with 64 x 43, tint, 1s. 11d. 100, 17s. 6d. 
1,000 ; assorted coloune) —The Tress Co. , 


IDGET Mounts.—1907 Series now ready. A hand- 
somely framed and finished enlargement (from 
midget negative), 2s., carr. paid. New list of midget | 
size gle and matt bromide now ready.—Tress Co. 


OSTCARD Frame and Calendar for 1907, sample 3& 

stamps. Handsome postcard slip-in mounts, 
3s, 6d. per 100; quarter-plate slip-in mounts, 3s. 6d. 
ver 1C0 The Tress Co., 42, Oxford Street, W. | 


D Half-Plate 
he Ena portrait 


ative and 1s. 


for 
a most artistic Sepia print, 
handsomely mounted either oval or panel; half dozen, 


ample of 


S 


2s. 6d., one dozen 4s.—Tress Co., 42, Oxford St., W. 


RIPLE Tint Enlargement (from any size nega- 
tive), 1s. 6d.; frami size, 15 x 12. An effec- 


tively finished 20 x 16 enla 
negative).—The Tress Co., 


‘gement 


g 3s. (from print or 
42, 


Oxford Street. 


ILLUSTRATED Catalogue (now 
zu ob aphic Novelti Studio, 
Lenses, Fran , Photo. 
Ane nee! ete.—The Tress Co., 


ready) of 
Field and 
Jewellery, 
42, Oxford 


Photo. 
Street, W. 


LESLIE STUART. 


Trade Retoucher. 
Cbts. 3s. doz. Best possible work 5s. doz., or Photo- 
graphers' own prices. Quick Return. 
101, Bovill Road, Forest Hill, London, S.E. 
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IBSEN O'S DQOxX1G SBP LESSONS. 
NLARGEMENTFRAMES improve your position. 


ine Glass and Backboards. Learn Retouching and B. & W. Kimshing, by Personal or 

Including Glass POSTAL Course, Slow and Defective Retouchers and 

Ba for our SPECIAL SAMPLE DOZEN of B. & W. Artists Improve and- Quicken your work by 

30X16 FRAMES Expert Instruction. See pages 27, 28, 29, & 30, *B. J, 

; x ALMANAC, 1907,” and address T, §. BRUCE, Artist, 

(12 assorted patterns, 2in. mouldings 4, ‘Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, London 
and 1in, gilt flats, complete with glass and for terms and particulars. 


backboards), for 2<&/~ 


or without flats for 18/6 |THE NEW YEAR’S GIET 


We will enclose in each case a range of our other 
samples of mouldings for enlargement frames. A BOx OF 


Absolutely without equal. 6 NEGAFAKE ” and 
‘the cheapest case of frames ever sold. 46 STIPPLETTE rT) 


All frames are good quality and 
e (THEY WILL BE APPRECIATED). 


well finished, Keene remittance, name, and address and | will 
.. ae eye ALO AG TIA LATT forward on with - 
Order at once, as all orders will be executed in rotation, Y oO U COMPLIMENTS. 


. EPSTEIN & Co. ot 
more ort owns and Peore SNE GAFAKE? cas) 


s. below.) 


4 S Pics R (Patent Negative Erasing Pencils) 
, RUPERT Se on iPRetoe SUBSTITUTE FOR THE RETOUCHING KNIFE 
, : SIMPLE AND EASY TO USE, CAN’T SCRATCH. 


No Connection with any other firm. Messrs. nes & Co, of Ealing, write :—“ Having 
Our only address, is at Bristol, given your ‘NEGAFAKE’ «@ most careful trial we 
consider it as great w boon to the retow 
Aerograph is to the artist. NEGAFAKE d 
all the knife can do—for soime operati 


4 superior.” Price 3/6 with full directions. Post free 3/9. 
T. S. BRUCE (Est. 1886), 4, Villas-on-Heath, 
Vale, Hampstead, London. Of all Dealers. 
L| @ 
STIPPLETTE«: 


THE NEW POWER IN THE HANDS OF THE 


Photographers find at| aguick, anristic, ana EXACT iitarion of 


sable brush stippling and hatching—saving hours 


er as the 
Uy 


r ei of laborious finishing. Now beng used by the 
€ present time a diffi- smartest artists and leading firms, 10/9 post free. 
5 ;. e Send stamped gavelone if parcels and. ase 
) testimonials are desired.—T, S. UCE (Est. 9 
| ulty with their Sepia 4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, LONDON,N.W. 
P| ° ° 

at printing. NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Dar Soaciakty ; . | SANDS, HUNTER, & CO 
ur pecia ity 1s Sepia Dealers in Photographic Apparatus, 

| . d b Fl ° have removed to 

ats. printe y ectY1C| NEW AND PERMANENT PREMISES AT 
87, BEDFORDSTREET, STRAND 


ight, (Opposite the Civil Service Stores), LONDON, W.c. 


Avoid your waste, leti|Mr.E. CHINNERY 


IVORY MINIATURE PAINTER, 


US ne of the First London Artists, 
I do yOu orders, and 143, DITGHLING RISE, BRIGHTON. 


: Highest quality ** CARBON LVORYS,” exquisitely 
‘ ompare results with day- paired and ative edin 6 days. Also - 
4 hb ] h h ENLARGEMENTS IN BROMIDE, CARBON & 
4 PLATINOTYPE SPECIALITIES. 
Ig t. No de ay t roug Finished in Colour and Monochrome. 
Full Price List forwarded, 


bad weather. National Telephone—No. 96 Y4 Brighton (‘‘ Trunks ’’). 
Neen email 
3, Henry Road, New Barnet, 
Herts. 


¢ or Madam 


ye have much ple ure at this season of the 
yeay in thanking many custo rs in the 
tish Isles for r kind patronage, and 
they will continue the same for many 
y . Wishing one andall ay sperous New 
09 We are 


Yours R ect fully 
) ETHELOEN ROAD, SHEPHERD'S BUSH, W.| pec. 25th, 1906, 0 Ts J. SMETIE A 


DEAL DIRECT WITH THE PAINTER 
AND (0) 


save 5!) ver cent 12x lO En- 

larged and solidly painted in Oil iLO aa Os 

18x14, 8/6 ; 2420, 12/6. Warer-colow kK and 

Whites same p: s Oils. All liken nteed 

perfect o ded. EstahJished 25 yee 

e: 12x10, 1/6 y 

Colonial work a speciality, 

T. HAYES, ARTIST and ENLARGEF, 
10, Hawstead Road, Catford, S.E. 


ENCLISH PLATE MARK MOUNTS, 


With India Tint laid on, good solid stout Boards Far 
superior to foreign thin pulpy Mounts generally offered. 


Size of Board Tint Per 100 Per 1,000 

64X5F ve 42x 3 
84x 64 6 x44 
10x 8 7x6 

12 X10 9 x7 

144x104 94X 7h 
15 x12 103 x84 
18 x14 12 x10 
18 xX 144 124x104 
20 x154 13 x11 


24 x19 ‘ 7, <3 

Stocked Cream on White and Creamon Grey. Not less 
than 50 or 500 of one size at above prices. Any 
size or Colour ‘lint made in two or three days, pro- 
viding 250 are ordered. Name and address printed 
from 2/- per 100 or free on 1,000 of anyone size. For 
other sizes, &c., send for Samples and Price List. 

Discounr FoR CasH WITH ORDER, 

For Orders nv t less than £1, 24 per cent. ; ditto, £2, 5 per 
cent. ; ditto, 4 per cent. ; ditto, £10, 10 per cent. 
Box for a £1 ord 3 Box for a £5 order ... 1/3 

” £2 ys ” 2/- 
Full pr lowed if returned. 
BROWN, SCOLT, & CO., Red Lion Yard, 254, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address ; ‘‘ Punctual, London,” 


Si) gp 


ENLARGEMENTS. 


12x10, {/-; 15%12, [/6; 18x15, 2/0; 20x16, 2/3; 
24 x 20, 3/6; other sizes at proportionate prices. 
Mounted, P.S.M., and Spotted, 

12 x 10, 1/6; 15 x 12, 2/3; 18 x 15, 3/3; 20 x 16, 3/6 

P.S.M. and 12X10 15X12 18X15 20x16 
Aerograph Finished 2/6 3/6 5/6 7/6 
Postage extra. Send for Full List jree. 


C. BUTLER & CO., 
119, Goodrich Road, Dulwich, London, S.E. 


Wa 
SNOWAYS 


ie 


Ao 


1x10, B/- |x. B/G 


Six, 5/-; Doz., 8/6 | Six, 7/-; Doz., 12/6 
Prompt Return Postage 20 Gest Work only. 


Artistic finishing to any price in Oils, F 
Water Colour, Sepia, and B. and W. 


12 x 10, Well finished 15x12, 


B. & W. Stout 
P.S. Mount. 

) Best value 

ever offered. 

Postage 6d. 
Finished Water 
12 X 10 Colour or Moora} 3/6 45 Xx 12 5/- 
SEND AN ORDER. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


TWO 12x10 and 
TWO 15x12 
Mounted and WELL finished B. & W. 
from good negatives. 


Salmon’s Vignetter is the BEST. 
52, Mattock Lane, Ealing, London. 


Particulars on application 


R. &J. BECK, Ltd. 


68, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
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0 “WRATTENS aeic Filters. 


Or Tri-colour ,, 


Safelights. 
Sond Direcs for ciseg, WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, Ltd., Croydon. ‘canter se 
NY GOLD MEDALS and HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. io 
<=, AUTUMN a2 WINTER SEASON, BEE: 
2Aowemauret ROSS’ LARGE APERTURE LENSES 
o a A Larger Selection than offered by any other Manufacturer. 


ABSOLUTELY SPHERICALLY CORRECTED 
and PERFECTLY ZONELESS, 


for Every Kind of Photographic Work, 
and for Adaptation to ALL CAMERAS. 


ROSS’ New Model 
ENLARGING “LANTERN, 
for Any Illuminant. 


Rae "Zeiss nrscARe | 2 


Ross’ CAMERAS, 
for the Studio. 


Ross“HOMOCENTRIC. 4 
HAND CAMERAS, 


New Models. New Focal-Plane, 
Double and Triple Twin - Lens, 
Extension os Reflex, and 
Cameras. With all Recent Improvements. Others. 


ROSS’ SPECIAL PROCESS LENSES. 
BROWN’S Celebrated SCREEN PLATES. — ROSS, L"™: Sole Agents. 


1 Price Lists and Particulars forwarded by Post free on apie. 


D, i1i, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
31, COCKSPUR STREET, Charing Cross, S.W. 
9 oe Wholesale Department and Optical Works, Clapham Common, S.W. 
| H ee tere 
i 
| T0 PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Early IN 1 9 Q Ff 


Resolve « sive 


| ~ PORTRAIT MATT ZIGAS += 


and you will be delighted with the result. 


The Gaslight Paper used by the leading Photographers. 


ss 


Specimen Print and full particulars from the Sole Manufacturers :— 


THOS. ILLINGWORTH & CO., LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON. N.W. 


' 
a V 
‘ 


~ 
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( 


COATED WITH 
Tie 1 DEA 1g 


WElsINGTOr: 


EMULSIONS LU Zo 


EL STREE. WVattinston er : 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


vili THE 


BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


XMAS 
GREETINGS 
AND 

GOOD WISHES 
FOR YOUR 
PROSPERITY 
IN 1907. 


Have you my 
Price List ? 


S. H. FRY. 


BROMIDE, CARBON, and PLAT. ENLARGEMENTS 
and FINISRING. TRADE ONLY. 


PRICE and DISCOUNT LIST. 
Post Free to Professional Photographers. 


TEL. AD. Frisian House, 
FRISIAN, a 
LONDON. 5, Highbury Grove, 
TEs 


1668 NORTH. LONDON, N: 


M & L. GASHFORD, Artists 


ém Monochrome and Colour. 
@NLARGERS TO THE TRADE: 


Miniatures on Ivory, &c., a Speciality. 
The bichest class of work at moderate charges. 
PRIOE LIST ON APPLIGATION. 


19, Burlington Road, Bayswater, W. 


SENSITIZED 
P.O. POST CARDS 


Rich In Sliver. Yielding Splendid Tones. 
100 2/6. 500. 11/6. 1000 22/=, 
All Carriage Paid. Cash With Order. 
BAGSHAW & SON, 
Photo Supply Stores, Doncaster. 
Prices of Bromide & Gaslight Post Cards on application. 


We shall have pleasure in send- 
ing you any or all of the fol ow 
ing Catalogues on receipt of a 
posteard— 


ILLUSTRATED LIst OF EN LARGERS 
CAMERAS 


CHEMICALS & SUNDRIES 


SECOND-HAND 


DO. DO. 


40 Pace List oF 


BARGAINS. 
We will allow best possible value in exchange 
for your old Camera. 


EXTENDED PAYMENTS IF DESIRED. 
TELLA CAMERA CO. 


(DEPT. F.), 
110, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W 


Staley’s 
Improved 
Precision 


No more guesswork; every negative sharp, 
Price 10/6, as illustrated. 
Best model; leather covered, etc., 21/-, post Free. 
19, Thavies Inn 
A. E. STALEY & CO., Holborn Circus, 


LONDON, E.C 


:, TELEMETER 


MIDGET BROMIDE PAPER 


RAPID OR EXTRA RAPID; ALSO XR VERY THIN 


6x4} 6/-; 8k x Gh, 12/-; 124 x 63, 18/-; 12 x 10, 25/- 5 
17 x 64, 22/- ; 23 x 64, 30/-. Per gross, post free. 


ENLARGING BROMIDE 


RAPID OR EXTRA RAPID—CARBON, MATT OR ROUCH 


12k x 104, 2/10; 154. x 124, 4/6; 18 x 16, 5/10 ; 20 x 16, 6/8; 
23x17,6/8. Perdozen. In Rolls, 15 ft. x 26in., 8/4. 


All carriage paid and cash with order. 


R. L. HART, 7, Horsefair Street, LEICESTER. 


4, Manor Road, Stoke 
Newington, London, N. 
Copying expert. 
Tinting and all Trade work. 


Price List & Testimonials free. 


STAMP PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Sepia Bromides and 
Enlargements. 


POSTCARDS IN P.O.P. & BROMIDE. 
Tyo and Tyo Specialities. 
WELLS & Co. Southgate 


PORTABLE 
STUDIOS 


Built in Sections to 
bolt together. 
Easily Erected, 
Strongly Built, 
——= = a FREE ON RAIL. 
Write for ‘ B” Illustrated List and Press Notices. 
Printed instructions for erecting free to each purchaser. 
A. M. WARNE & CO., Limited, 
Portable Building Experts, 
Fountain Works, 


ROMFORD. 


DARK ROOMS, with Fittings complete, from 35/- 
EVERY FACILITY FOR PROMPT DESPATCH. 
Printing-out, Gas- 


ALL ONE PRICE, light, & Bromide 


Postcards, best quality only. 100, 2s. 6d., 200, 4s. 9d., 
500, 11s. 6d., all post paid. Trial packets with full 


directions, 6d. each. L. TOMLINSON, Chemist, 
Brieicliffe Road, Burnley. 
HALF 
FLATE 


STANDARD ENLARCER. 


Constructed hard seasoned polished oak and stout 
Russian iron, long extension front, rack and pinion 
focussing, leather bellows, 8}-in. condenser, negative 
carrier adapted to cariy any size up to whole plate, set 
carrier, supeiior objective, iris, :uby cap 
COMPLETE, with incandescent gas filtings— 
Half-Plate, £5 15s. 
or 14 Monthly Payments of 9/1. Approval. 


THE SERVICE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


(The Service Company, Ltd.), 
292, 293, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
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EXPRESS DEVELOPING 
jand PRINTING YEAR ROUND, 


All Sizes to, L/-. Enlargements from H/= 


J. MARTIN & CO., 


General Photographie Works, 
NEW SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N. 


Discount to Trade. Lists Free. 


“WESTMINSTER” 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ARC LAMPS. | 


THE BEST LAMP for 


Photo Engravers 
Photographers. 


e 
British Journal of Photography | 
for January 12 & March 2, 1906. 


Hl 


Send for Latest Catalogue to the 


Sole Manufacturers, 


THE WESTMINSTER 
ENGINEERING CO., 


LTD. 
VICTORIA ROAD, ; 
WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Telep. No. 90 Harlesden. Teleg. : “ Regency, London.” 


JEWELLING 


FOR POSTCARDS. 


Glittering and Sparkling. 
PRICES AND ALL PARTICULARS, 


REINEMANN & CO., 3:5:. 


7, New Zealand Avenue, London, E.C. 


CES. 
Name and Address Neatly Printed, 


CABINETS <37e3| <"%> 208, 


Lists and Samples Free, 


Bt~_ORDERS EXECUTED SAME DAY. 


< gm, CROWN WORKS, 
ROTHERHAM: 


NLARGEMENTS 


at rock-bottom prices for first 
class work. 


THE MEZZOTINT # 
# ENLARGING CO. 


(Telephone 1059), 


Trade Enlargers, 
1, MANCHESTER ROAD, BRADFORD. 


ARTISTS in Black and White, 
Oil, and Water-Colours. 


BROM'DES on P.S. Mounts, finished with 
Aerograph ; 12 x 10, 3/- ; 15 x 12, 4/6 

SEPIAS and SEMI-TINTS on P.S. Mounts, 

Oval, Circle, or Square : Size 12 x 10, 6/- 

CARBON PRINTING FROM UUsTOMEKS 

OWN NEGATIVES. 
§ Trial Order will convince. 
Highest Testimoniats, 
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Toned 
royal 
ictures 


equal the best carbon prints and are 
constantly securing the highest honours 
at photographic exhibitions, where they 
figure in ever-increasing numbers... . 
Kodak You can always pick out a “ Toned Royal.” 
omide Papers: - ... Exhibitor, judge and visitor are im- 
pressed at once by the rich effect, the 
beautiful surface, the colour and the 
(ATINO -MATTE transparent shadows of these prints. ... 
Apart from this, Royal Bromide is easier 
to manipulate than carbon: it answers 
LVET equally well for contact Prints or en- 
largements, and the latter can be made 
direct from small originals without the 
intervention of enlarged negatives. 


KODAK SEPIA TONER 


for Bromide and Gaslight Papers 
is supplied in shilling outfits, making 
192 ounces of solution. 


for the Kodak Booklet on « ENLARGING.” 


KODAK, Ltd., 57-61, ToNpOn wer ROAD, 


Branches—96, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL; 72-74, Buchanan Street, GLASGOW ; 59, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 60. Cheapside, E.C. ; 
115, Oxford St., W.; 171-173, Regent Street, W.; and 40, Strand, London, W.C ; and all Dealers. 
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TO USE THE RAINES ~~ = - 
SERVICE THREE HUNDRED 
AND THIRTEEN WORKING 


t DAYS IN THE NEW YEAR 


A GOOD RESOLUTION 


{December 28, 1906 
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By COERZ DOUBLE ANASTICMATS. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


that alwrays please. 
to £21. 


THREE COOD LINES. 


THE ENA PORTRAIT. 3.057 e323 


| Handsomely Mounted, either Panel or Oval (from 
3-plate Negative ouly), 6 for 2/6, 1 doz. 4/-. 


Finished from 2/- PRICE LIST FREE. | 


“Your work is really high class.’ 
—Signed, F. MAcKay. 


MH. HOLDEN, 


40, LONDON STREET, PADDINGTON, London, W. | 


THE TRIPLE TINT ENLARGEMENT 


Framing Size, 15 by 12 (from any size Negative), 1/6. 


‘A 20 by 16 ENLARCEMEN 


Framed 
a in 3-ply 
Rococo Frame (from Print or Negative), 6/6. 


THE TRESS CoO., 


42, Oxford Street, W. 
Brand of PAPERS and POST- 


£6 2 
LILYWHITE : CARDS Jead the way. was- 


light, Bromide, or Collodio-Chloride Postcards. Samples 
take place every FRIDAY. Lists for Catalogues should | 6d. with finished Cards; 50, 1/10; 100, 3/4. P.O.P. 
be sent at leasta week before the sale. Established 1760. | Cards—50, 1/4; 100, 2/6. Try us. 


38, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN,LONDON,W.C. | HALIFAX PHOTOGKAPHIC CO. HALIFAX. 
Equal to 


1 STUDIO "i: 
3 (ADAMSON'S) we IT G H TS i 


Incandescent, Electric, or High-Pressure Gas. 


MAY BE HAD ON HIRE- 
PURCHASE SYSTEM. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


Sole Makers, W. M. STILL G&G CO., 24, Charles Street, S< 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


5 $ perepererommmenmroremerererereorerorererpe®! 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING 


PHOTOGRAPHIC, SCIENTIFIC, sxo 
MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS’ Sales by Anodon! | 
of MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY of every description | 


a 
Ce 


re 


BNE SAAS SSSA 


PS 


ANOTHER SPLENDID OFFER BY 
BIRMINGHAM MOULDING WAREHOL 


This enterprising firm are now offering A MAR 
LuUS SAMPLE CASE OF 18 ASSORTED FRA 
viz.:—10x 8, 12x 10, 18x14, and 20x16, mad: of ch 
mouldings from uy in. to 3in., newest designs for 
complete with glasses and backs, 95/-. Bound to ] 
and bring repeat orders. Sample case af 1} best € 
and slips -ame sizes as above, one doz., assorted 
cartiage paid in the U.K. Catalogues free. 

(Desk 20) 48, Great Hampten Street, BIRMINGI 


rinters and 
Enlarger: 


CARBON. 
COLLODIO-CHLORIDE. 


SEPIA PLATINOILYPI 
ALBUMEN. P.O.h 
BLACK PLATING TYPE 
VELOX. 
IVORY MINIATURES 
COSWAY BORDERS 


Carbon and Bromide 
Enlargements finishe 
at Photographers’ ow 

prices. 


ALL WORK OF HIGHEST QUALIT 


W. E. PALMER & SON 


NEW BARNET, HERI 


WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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You Want! 


Thoroughly reliable well- 
tested plates, with a wide 
latitude for under and over 
exposure. Makes good 


negatives. When only a 
minimum exposure can be 
given. ; : 


BARNET RED SEAL 


is just the very thing. 
Although a very rapid 
plate (350 H.& D.), yet 
it allows such a latitude 
in exposing that under or 
over exposure is practically 
never known. The very 
plate for uncertain weather 
and dull days in the studio. 


BARNET EXTRA RAPID. 


Another equally reliable, 
all-round plate, when very 


EO EEE 


quick exposure is not 
necessary. Speed 200 
H. & D. Makes soft, 


rich negatives. 


a ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., 


BARNET, HERTS. 


BEN eS 
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THE “SICKLE” 

- MERCURY. 

VAPOUR 
PRINTING 

APPARATUS. 


The No. ! single tube, 100 volt, 
for }-plate frames (larger or 
smaller sizes in proportion), 
complete with Resistance and 
Induction Coil 


£6 10 0 


The No. 3, with three tubes, | 
220-250 volt, capacity up to 
twenty-four 3-plates(larger or 
smaller in proportion), 
complete with Resistance and 
Induction Coil 


£11 0 0 


No Special Wiring required. 


PROGRESS! 


is the watchword of every up-to-date Professional. He is always 
alert to grasp the opportunity that assists in the furtherance of 
his business, or helps in any measure to make it a lucrative 
success, 


TFHORNTON-PICKARD 


STUDIO SHUTTER 


is indispensable to every well-equipped 
tudio, and only by a practical test can 

its superior features be appreciated. Tt is 
PRACTICALLY NOISELESS IN WORK, 
ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT VIBRATION. 

ENTIRELY UNDER OPERATOR’S CONTROL, 

MADE ON THE ROLLER-BLIND 

PRINCIPLE. 


il l Loching Tap to keep Shutter open for 
lengthy exposures. 

MANY PROFESSIONALS who for a long 

time were content with inferior and 

secoud-late arrangements have been 


more than surprised at the i:esults ob- 


|! tained with the Studio Shutter. 
ONE PROFESSIONAL SAYS: 
or 


“Your Studio Shutter gives me the greatest satisfaction. 
It is an immense boon in every way, allowing one 10 get 
pictures which would be utterly impossible without 
its aid.” 

Complete Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


THORNTON-PICKARD Co., Ltd., ALTRINCHAM. 


NOTE,—he Outfits are only | It gives exposures of 4 sec. and longer 
for use on continuous current. Des ini ch duration, and is fitted with a Special 
For alternating current a special UD i Vii 


SH 
iu iil 


apparatus is required. Particu- 
lars on application, 


SOLE AGENTS— 


0. SICHEL 
& CO., 


52, BUNHILL_ ROW, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams: 

“ Framework,” London. 

3 Telephone : 
SINGLE TUBE OUTFIT. 1613 London Wall. 


containing SILVER, GOLD & PLATINUM melted and purehased at their full Market Va'ue bs 


J. BLUNDELL & SONS, 
J.J. & T. G. BusnpDELL, 
199, WARDOUR STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Four doors from Oxford Street. Telepbone 4746 Gerrard. 
NITRATE OF SILVER of Best Quality at the Full Reduction. 


CHLORIDE OF GOLD 
at Lowest Prices for Cash. Consignments attended to with dispateh. 


TELEPHOTO ATTACHMENTS. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue and Hints on Lenses, by Dr. H. Harting, ER.P:S., 
130 pages, post-free. 


“HELIAR” CAMERA. 


c= 


THE “HELIAR” LENS. 
; Re | 


VOIGTLANDER 
TELEPHOTO LENSES, 


Used in conjunction with Voigtlinder or other 
Lenses, give the best possible results. 


VOIGTLANDER LENSES are con- 
sidered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made; they are cer- 
tainly creating more favourable 
A brilliant Anastigmat Objective comment than any others. and 


working at a full aperture of F/4°5 sped so, because of their superior 


This Camera is constructed of metal, and is fitted with a Focal Plane 

hutter of simple construction, and ‘ Heliar ? Lens, F/4*5, also Rack 
and Pinion movement with extension to 11 ins., enabling lenses of 
various focal lengths to be used. Price, £14 158. complete. 


Sole Agent for Great Britain and Colonies, 


F. G. PHILLIPS, 12, Charterhouse St., 


» Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


in all sizes. 
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JAPINE: 


PLATINGTY Piz 


Mr. S. G. KIMBER, of the Southampton Photographic 
Society, and Local Hon. Sec. of the Photographic 


Convention of the United Kingdom, 1906, writes 


as follows:— 


“You have indeed added another boon 


: “to the pictorial Exhibitor by the pro- 
“duction of ‘ Japine’ Platinotype, as he is 
“able to obtain permanent prints of the 
“most luscious quality, with beautiful 
“transparent shadows, in a most pleasing 


“colour, in a minimum of time, and with 


“the greatest ease and certainty.” 


| THE PEATINO® VEE. COVla aa 
22, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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FAST. 
PERFECT 


DEFINITION. — 


GREAT COVERING POWER. 


Good Snapshots in Bad Weather when you use a Goerz ‘Celor.’ 


Send for Catalogue No. 7 free on application to 


C. P. GOERZ, 1 to 6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO., 106 & 108, Regent St, W., and 54, Cheapside, London, E.C.; HOUGHTONS, LIMITED, 88, High Holborn, W.C. ; 
J. FALLOWFIELD, 146, Charing Cross Road, W.; J. F. SHEW '& CO., 88, Newman Street, W.; and all Dealers. 


Cc. CORN. 


My Latest Special, “THE CARBOTYPE.” 


FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


REASONABLE CHARGES 


8/6 A 15 x12 Sepia Bromice Enlargement, Mounted on best quality i 
3-tint plate-sunk nature mourt and finished in first-class style. 8 6 


If you have not an order on hand select one of your best negatives and have 6 9 
SESS it is bound to attract attention to your window and 
ring you B - . 
Price Lists on Application. C, CORN, 9, High St., Islington, 1 


LONDON. N 
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j | ANOTHER NEW MACHINE 


ARE OBTAINED BY SIMPLE EAN A EUTON WHEN 


MATT-ALBUMIEN 


READY SENSITISED PAPERS 
AND CARDS. 


The subjoined UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL will interest you :— 
“Your Matt-Albumen is really excellent. We are 
immensely pleased with the results which can be 
obtained, and find that it gives genera! 
satisfaction to our customers.” 
(Signed) A. & A, J. ABERNETHY, 
Nov. 13, ’06. Lerwick, N.B. 


MACHINE. 


“FQ” 


TYPE 


| 


: 


The “FG” DRY MOUNTING MACHINE has been intro- 
duced to meet the requirements for a smaller size 
Press than the ‘AE” Model, and yet to work on the 
same principle. 


Will mount 12x10 prints on mounts 14x11 ins. in one pressure, or 
15x12 prints on mounts 14x18 ins, in two pressures. 


Beautiful, Permanent Sepia Tones by means of an 
ordinary hypo bath only. 


Fine range of tones from red carbon to the purest 
black platinum, in any standard matt C. C. go'd—or 
platinum—bath, 
Assorted sample packet 4-pl. size, Ls. post free. 
Li TRAPP & CO., Milton House, 
8 & 9, Chiswell St., London, E.C. 


Telephone, 9037 Central. Telegraphic Address, Darwinian. Estab. 1865. 


NO PROFESSIOVAL PHOTOGRAPH=2R CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 


Write for full particulars, Post Free on application. 


The Dry Mounting Process is a Sine-qua-non for Pro- 
ducing Artistic Effects without trouble. 


THE ADHESIVE DRY MOUNTING CO., Ltd., 
27-28, Fetter Lane, London, E.¢. 


] = ——— S 


EDWARDS” XL PLATES | 


Gave» IS YOUR SAVTTER My = 


WA 


ACCVRATE ¢ le DAYLIGAT ae ar FILMS 


Description of “Cetverex" SHUTTER post Free From, 4 .R.&J.BECK, LTD. 68 CORNHILL LONDON 
R.@J.Beck Ltb.68 CORNAILL LONDON: _ ; | T\ a &) 


NTS AND FINISHING | 


(BROMIDE). 


G 5 7 5 2 
If you wish to increase your business rapidly send to us for Prices, and we undertake to give & 


you satisfaction. Our 20 x 16 Enlargements cannot be beaten, either for Price or Quality, for 
Print or Finish, and prompt returns. 


{ 


ORDERS RECEIVED BY FIRST MORNING POST ARE DISPATCHED THE FOLLOWING EVENING. 


Send to-day for Prices to the 


MIDLAND ENLARGING Co. 76, Mildmay Park, LONDON, N. | 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


ama Me Serer a DNS) 
| plow Series, 
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, PROCESS 


MONTHLY 


ESTABLISHED 1894, ENLARGED 1895, 1896, 1905, anD JAN., 1907. 
Epirep sy H. SNOWDEN WARD. 


ac Increased Dive. 
Ds jhteduced Subscription jarice. . 
Many Jmprovements & plow jbeatures. 


Important Announcement. 


O* Ist January 1907 ‘‘THE FRocess ENGRAVER’s MONTHLY” 
appears as an entirely separate magazine from ‘‘ THE PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC MONTHLY,” with which it has been affiliated since its 
first issue in January 1894. 
sy. The Reason.—The growth of the photo-mechanical trade 
throughout the world, and the considerably increased support which 
“THe PRocEsS MONTHLY” has recently received, seem to warrant an en- 
larged magaz ne, and one devoted entirely to photo-mechanical matters. 
@ 2. The Increase in Size.—In its new form the magazine will 
consist of at Jeast twenty-four pages, crown 4to, adequately illustrated, 
with supplements (see 4] 4, 5, 6,), advertisements, and covers. 
{ 3. The Reduction in Price.—The retail price for single copies 
will remain as before (sixpence net ; post free, eightpence ; special 
numbers at higher rates), but the subscription price, including all 
supplements and special numbers, will be six shillings per annum, 


t delivered free in the British Isles, or eight shillings, post free to the 


Colonies and foreign countries. Subscriptions may be throvgh the 
trade ; but the name, address, and trade status of the sul scriber must 
be given, to secure advantages cont: mplated in G4 5 and 6. 

gq 4. Pictorial Supplements will be special features ; and the 
Editor will endeavour to make “Tue Process MonrHiy” the 
recognized medium for introducing new and improved reproduction 
methods to those who use illustrations. This seems a most important 


| part of the work of the enlarged magazine. 


gq 5. “Confidential” Supplements.— For years “ THE PrRocEss 
MONTHLY” has devoted space to commercial topics, price-cutting, 
etc., but has been hampered by the fact that it was purchaseable 
by non-members of the trade, and therefore could not discuss 
figures freely. One great object of the attempt to convert all its regular 
readers into subscribers is that occasional ‘* Confidential ’’ supple- 
ments may be printed, which will be sent to subscribers in the trade 
only, and excluded from ccpies supplied to purchasers who are not 
known to be in the trade. 

q 6. Occasional ‘‘ Special ” Supplements.—Subscribers are 
asked to specify the branch of the trade in which they are engaged, in 
order that spcial supplements may be sent occasionally to a particular 
section. For instance, when an important new dye for light-filters 
comes on the market, the maker may be prepared to give a small sample 
dyed film to each of the two or three hundreds who can use it, while he 
would not think of doing the same for the thousands of general readers ; 
and to most of them the sample would be a mere curiosity, of no use. 


gq 7. The arrangements for the January issue include, in 


addition to much interesting technical and trade matter, three general 


| supplements ; (a) an exceedingl fine piece of work, reproduced, 


printed, and mounted by the Printing and Photographic Department 
of the Manchester Municipal School of Technology ; (4) a colored 
half-tone, mounted print made by the newly perfected Aerograph 
Spray-printing machine, in illustration of an article on that machine 
and its working ; and (c) a two-color design in illustration of an article 
by Chas. E. Dawson on a new an! easy method of cutting flat-iint 
designs (for posters, etc.) and tints for working under half-tones. 

‘A CONFIDENTIAL SUPPLEMENT dealing with actual costs of 
working in one of the largest block-making houses in the world will be 
sent only to proprietors and managers of half-tone concerns : and 

A SprciaL SUPPLEMENT, a film light-filter of the new Filter- 
yellow K, prepared by Wratten & Wainwright, Ltd., will be sent 
only to the first 300 subscribers who may be proprietors of half-tone 


) houses, or men actually engaged in orthochromatic picture-copying. 


DAWBARN & WARD, LTD., 6, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


ee 


. Watch . 


this Space 


FOR OUR LATEST 
ANASTIGMATS, 


£/4.5, £/5.6, £/6.8, for 1907. 


These new Anastigmats are specially 
corrected for a greater range of the 
spectrum than any other Lenses, and are 
specially suited for Isochromatic and 
Three-Colour Photography: being of the 
finest quality. 


Our new Shutters—specially thin— 
guaranteed speeds. Interchangeable with 
the 5 x 4 and 8x5 Unicum or Auto 
shutters. 


A. E. STALEY 6G CO,., 


19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 
LONDON, E.C. 


PPPPPPeCreeeeeCLeLe iit titi ecru 


Telephone 1625. Telegrams: HAMEL, NOTTINGHAM. 


E. HAMEL«s C® 


WOOD AND PROCESS BLOCK ENGRAVERS 
IN LINE AND HALF-TONE. 


Views, Portraits, Drawings, etc., reproduced in best 
style speedily ! 


This size 3/@; 24 x 34, 4/33 4 ., 2/=3 over 12 sq. inches, 
6d. per sq. inch, any grain, square mounted, on copper. 
SEND FOR SPECIMENS. 


“PREMIER” STUDIOS, PALMERSTON STREET 


WOODBOROUGH ROAD, 


NOTTINGHAM. 


LONDON & AMERICAN PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


[December 28, 1906. 
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The Marion “P.S.” Plates. 


UNSURPASSED FOR SPEED AND GOOD QUALITY. 


Marion’ s Lantern Plates. 


IN TWO GRADES—SLOW AND QUICK, 
Marion’s Quickprint 
Paper and Postcards. 


EASILY . ANTE Oe ee DURING EVENING. NO 
DARK ROOM REQUIRED. 


Marion’s Bromide . 
Paper and Postcards. 


FOR CONTACT PRINTING OR ENLARGEMENTS. 


The “Renaud” Quick Bromide Printer. 


Send for Detailed Prospectus, Post Free. 


8 _——_ 
B | 
cf p 
| 
I Gy , 
NSA 
- i 
dab halal oo 

=— 5 - oy TERS 

For Incandescent Gas, <&O/- 
For Electric Light, 25/- To be had of all Dealers, or direct from the Manufacturers, 


MARION & CO., Ltd., 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, W. 


FoRTHEDULLDAYS 
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Money-making Cards. 


The ‘* Kentmere ’’ Gaslight, Bromide, 
and P.O. Postcards are money-making 
cards. They cost you less than others, 
and they give better results than others. 
By using them you get more orders and 
make more money out of your orders, Let 
us send you samples and prices. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO Co., Ltd., 
WESTMORLAND. 


BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS 


in 24 hours. 


6c Kentmere '9 
Mills, 


STAVELEY, 


20 x 16 Prints on Card 1/- each | 20 x 16 Prints on Canvas and finish 2/6 ,, 
a », and finish ... PAPA o5 | ” » print only 1/3 ,, 
For Orders of 25 at one time, printed on Car d .. 10d each 

a Fe 20 x 16 print and finish aA po al | on 

“ oy =O CANIS — cao =o soo. I 3 

co _jontinticas : WAL 

For Orders of 50° at one time, printed on Card & 94d. ,, 

a Be 20 x 16 print and finis! h VAT; 

a By >, on Canvas FAR ob 

Bs a print... We sn 


Prints will be sent off in 24 hours if required. 
Cash with Order. 


WE DO NOT CHARGE FOR EXTRA FIGURES. 


GOOD WORK GUARANTEED FROM GOOD COPIES. 
C. E. FOSTER G&G Co., newton’ Apsor 


The British Journal of Photography for 1906 (Vol. LIII.), 
bound in dark green cloth, gilt lettered on back, at 
10s. 10d. each, postage ninepence extra. 


Cases for binding the volume are now ready and will 
be sent post free upon receipt of Is. 9d. 


HENRY GREENWOOD @& CoO., Publishers, 
24, Wellington Street, 


Ready Shortly. 


Strand, W.C. 


Divergent Opinion 
BJ. Almanac, 190? 


The PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNA 


(of the Royal Photographic Society). 


[December 28, 1906. 


“The ever-welcome ‘B.J.’ Almanac com 
to hand this year in an infinitely mo 
useful form than of yore by reason of t 
eareful indexing which has been appli 
to its pages. The photographer. searchi: 
through its six hundred and odd pages f 
some item in which he is interested, w 
breathe a prayer for the welfare of t 
editor, whose labour has reduced ft 
wearisomeness of the task. The conten 
of the book generally are of the charact 
to which we have been accustomed, at 
nothing of interest which has occurré 
during the year appears to be abse 
from ‘its p ages. 


The Fditor of PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“What should be the most useful porti 
of the book is the section given up 
formule, but the much desired editi 
has -still to be done. At present tl 
seems to be little more than a haphaza 
gathering arranged so as to give U 
greatest difficulty to anyone rash enon 
to seek for information from its pages.” 


The Standard. 


“This work occupies a position of prin 


importance in the photographic worl 
and is one of the few volumes that a 
daily consulted by an_ ever-increasi1 
body of professional and amateur phot 
graphers and dealers. It" was fir 
published in 1859, and it has year 
increased in size, ‘circulation, eliftargar 
and influence, so that to-day it stan 
practically without a rival as a perfe 
manual of modern photographic practic 
Its contents include an “epitome 

progress,” which is. a classified review 

the year’s advances, furmulie giving ¢ 
the latest photographic mediums.” 


An Extract from the Contents— 
FORMUL FOR THE PRINCIPAL PHOTOGRAPH 


PROCESSES. 
PAGE PA 
Developers... ... .., 950 Albumen Paper f° 
Fixing Baths 9é3 GelatineP.O.P.... ... § 


Har dening and Clear- 
ing Solutions .. 
Intensifiers ... 


+ 965 
- 966 


Reducers - 969 
Varnishes .. seo LO 
Stripping o cre OG 
Orthochroma Pro- 
cesses 973 


Wet Collodion and 
Collodion Emulsion 975 

Plain Paper... ... 979 

DEVELOPING FORMULZ 


Collodion P.O.P. 
Bromide and eae 
Papers ¢ 
Carbon Process. oe 
Platinum Printing .. 9 
§ 

§ 


Ferro-prussiate, etc.. 
Mounting Prints 


Spotting, Colouring, 
ete., Prints 3 ¢ 
Miscellaneous " For- ~ 


mule.. 
#, ETC., OF THE PRIN 


PAL PLATE AND PAPERMAKERS. 


PAGE 


Austin Edwards -- 1000 


Bayer Co., Ltd.... ... 1001 
Cadett & Neall, Ltd. 1001 
Edwards, B J., & Co. 1005 
Elliott & Sons, Ltd... 1405 
Gem Dry Plate Co., 
Ltd. ... --- 1009 
Griffin, John Je & 
Sons, Ltd. ... ... 1010 


Ilford Limited ~ 
Illingworth, Thos 

Co., Ltd. 
Imperial Dry Plate 

, Ltd. = . 1022 

Kodak Limited... \.. 1025 
Leto Photo Materials 

Co., Ltd +» 1682 
Lumiere, 

Ltd. : 
Published by 


HENRY GREENW: 


‘1014 


1020 


1035 


Mattos, Ltd. 
Mawson & Swan 


Marion & Co., Ltd... 


Ozotype Company ... 

Paget Prize Plate Co., 
Utd. - 1 

Photolinol, itd Se 


Rajar, Ltd. eee! 
Rotary Photographic 
Co., Ltd. 
Rouch ... 6 
Thomas, R.W., &Co., 5 
iival, F a 
Wellington & Ward .. 1 
Wratten & Wain- 
wright... 1 
Zimmermann, Chas. & 
Co. 


OOD & CO., 


24, Wellington Street, Strand, Londo 
Obtainable from Photographie Dealers and Booksell 
throughout the world. 


Paper Cover, I/- net. 


Crown 8vo, 


Cloth Bound, 1/6 n 
1,624 pages, 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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ITY SALE & EXCHANGE 


ENLARGERS. 


1 e specialize in Enlarging Apparatus, 

ind show a greater choice of patterns 

ind prices than any other house in the 
de. 

The Avenue half- plate, 3} in. condenser, 

h Solid Oak at £5 7s. 6d. is HARD TO 
AT. Call and see it before purchasing. 


TALF-PLATE Salex Enlarger, solid mahogany, 8jin. 
rl condenser, in brass cell, rack and pinion focus- 
ing, portrait objective with rack, carrier for half 
quarter-plate, complete with incandescent 
fit or oil lamp; only £5 10s.—City Sale und Ex- 
nge, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


\UARTHR-PLATE New Combination Enlarger and 
~% Lantern, of polished walnut, bellows extension, 
focussing, rising front, patent swivel carrier, 
mn iron, by Gilmer and Chamber, 54in. con- 
ger, objective rack adjustment, complete with 
y and 4in. condenser; £4 9s.—City Sale and Ex- 
nge, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


\UARTER-PLATE Solid Oak Sin. Condenser, Rus- 
y sian iron body with gas fittings, rack exten- 
Mi, portrait lens, with rack and glass cap, very 
ll finished; remarkable value, £3 7s. 6d.—City 
le and Exchange, 54,. Lime Street, Leadenhall 


feet, E.C. 

AJELL-MADE Triple Tantern, by 

Y walnut, lined Russian iron, with cylinder objec- 
8 of 4in., 6in., and 8in. focus, 6. y dissolver, 
‘connections and carrying case. Sacrifice £7 7s. ; 
over £30.—City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime 

eet, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


PLENDID Quality Biunial Lantern, of polished 
| mahogany, brass mounted, by Wrench: lined 
sian iron on asbestos, all usual actiuns, including 
raw brass tubes, three pairs of 2in. objectives. 
6, 10}in. and 12in., two blow-through jets, 6-way 
Iver, and fitted carrying case, very little used. 
over £26; sacrifice £12 7s. 6d.—City Sale and 
change, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, B.C. 


Noakes, solid 


V HOLE-PLATE, by Sands and Hunter, well- 

seasoned mahogany, having yarnished grained 
leather bellows, double extension, high rising and 
swing front, swing and reversing back, wide-angle 
m-vement, with rack adjustment, fitted Beck Qin. 
rapid Autograph Lens, F. 8, Bausch and Lomb Uni- 
cum shutter, working’ between lenses, Thornton- 
Pickard foeal-plane time and inst. shutter, with ad- 
justeble speeds, one double book-form slide, and 
three-fold stand; exceptionally cheap set; £6 6s.— 
City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

41 x 5 and Half-Plate Watson’s Acme, double ex- 

2 tension, all movements, fitted 85 x 64 Watson’s 
Rapid Rectilinear Lens, F. 8, Iris stops (Kew certifi- 
cate), T.-P. time and inst. shutter, three double book 
slides, turntable, S. B. self-locking stand, and solid 
leather case; grand set; only £10 12s. 6d.—City Sale 
and Exchange, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, 


E.C. 

10 xX 8 SQUARE Bellows, by Collins, solid mahogany, 
with leather bellows, double extension, rising 

and cross front, three double book-form slides, fitted 

Marion’s No. 4 Reciilinear Lens, also Watson 10 x 8 

Wide-angle, folding tripod, and leather case; good 

order, genuine bargain; £5 6s.—City Sale and Ex- 


Apparatus purchased for cash or 
utmost value allowed in exchange. 


ALF-PLATE Goerz Anschutz (Model A) Focal- 
-L Plane Camera, speeds 5 to 1-1,000th sec., fitted. 
Series IM. Dagor Lens, F. 6.8, six double plate hol- 
ders, Goerz roll holder and film pack adapter, and 
solid leather case, genuine bargain; £16.—City Sale 
aes Exchange, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, 


{INE Half-Plate Newman and Guardia Special B., 
fitted Zeiss Double Protar Series VIIa, Anastigmat 
Lens, patent shutter speeds, 4 to 1.100th sec., double 
extension, N. and G. changing box, twelve plate and 
sheaths, pneumatic release, original lens mount, 
ather case; recéntly cost £33 17s. 6d.; abso- 
new, guaranteed, £24.—City Sale and Ex- 


lutely as 
change, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


5 x 4 NEWMAN and GUARDIA Model B. (recent 
model) rack focussing, rising and cross front, 
fitted Zeiss Tessar Anastigmat, F. 6.3, Newman time 
and inst. shuiter, two finders, focussing screen, New- 
man changing box, and leather case, all as new, 
grand set; £18 10s—City Sale and Exchange, 54, 


change, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, E.C. Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
HOLE-PLATE Optimus Field Camera, well con-| ~ n 

\ = Sot 5 ? zn x 4 FOCAL-PLA Goerz Anschutz shut- 

SAE: tructed, having double extension, all move-| ) te, all movements, fitted Tin. Gcerz Double 


fitted with Busch No. 3 Rapid Aplanat, F. 8, 
Iris diaphragm, roller-blind time and inst. shutter, 
with speed indicator, complete with three-fold stand, 
three double book-form slides, and stiff canvas case, 
also iso. screen, forming a very fine set; price 
£7 18s. 6d.—City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime Street, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


- ALF-PLATE Thornton-Pickard Ruby, rising and 
L swing front, swing and reversing back, fitted 
Ross-Zeiss No. 8 Convertible Prota Anastigmat 


(1lsin. and 144in. focus), 


double plate-holders, and 
half-plate and stereoscopic shutter: also pair of 
Wray Stereo 5in. Landscape Lenses, case and stand. 
Cost over £25; accept £15 17s 6d. y Sale and Ex- 
change, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
OOD Stereoscopic Hand and Stand, by Clement 
and Gilmer, fitted pair R.R. lens and roller 
blind, time and inst. shutter, three double plate 
holders, and leather case, complete; sacrifice 
£3 7s. 6d.—City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime Street, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


5 x 12 HOUGHTON’S Multiflex Daylight Enlarger, 
J substantial construction, with strong bellows 
ing and falling lens board, carrier for half’ 
er plates, well made 15 x dark sl de, wif 
and focussing scales; genuine bargum; £5. 
£4 4s —City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime Street, 
idenhall Street, E.C. 


ALE-PLATE Solid Mahogany Midland Enlarger, 
heavy solid baseboard and travelling frame, 
double rack and pinion, leather bellows. Ru o 
M body of large design, patent ventilated 
mser on removable panel, excellent i 
ive, with Iris diaphragm and rack, 
Incandescent gas fittings complete; never 
Med under £8 8s.; our price £5 7s. 6d.—! 
Exchange, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall 


fALI-PLATE Regular Model Sanderson, recent 
- model, with all moyements, including high rising 
Swinging front, wide-angle movement, three double 
form slides and leather case, practically new 
tion, £7 53.—City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime 
et, Leadenhall Street, B.C. 


PLENDID Whole-Plate Century, well-seasoned 
Spanish mahogany, leather bellows, double ex- 
sion, high rising and swing front, swing and 
ng back, wide-angle movement. and fitted with 
le-plate Salex Euryscope Anas gmat, F. 6, Iris 
Thornton-Pickard time and inst. shutter, speed 
tor, three best double book-form slides, three- 
tripod and waterproof canvas case, the whole 
Bood condition, as new: £8 17s. 6d.—City Sale 
| Exchange, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, 


ALF-PLATE Triple Fxtension, by Moore, conicai 
leather bellows, high rising and cross front, 

ne and reversing back, w angle movement, 
Symmetrical R.R. Lens, F. 8, Iris stops, 

erblind time and inst. shutter, s 
@e double mahogany book-form three 
Mtipod, and limp canvas case: fine outfit; £3 5s.— 
Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall 
i 


EAVY Pattern Studio Stand, in 
three curwed legs, Archimedean 
tilting table, also lateral movement, soundly 
40s. Ditto, cheaper make and lighter fin- 
2s. 6d.—City Sale and Ex hange, 54, Lime 
t, Leadenhall Street, E.C. | 


selected pine, 
raising gear 


We make a special feature of 
Reflecter Cameras _tor Press 
other professional purposes, 


second-hand instruments 
Mewman and Guardia, 
iss, &c., always in 


falf-Plate Plano-Reflex, with new 
‘ter, giving speeds to 1 to 1-1,259th 
ume, special deep hood, double rack exten- 
ng and cross front, revolving back, fitted 
 Biplanat Lens, F. 5.8, Iris mount, three 
best qualit lides, aluminium bound, all in perfect 
order, a grand press camera, offered at a special 
price of £12 17s. 6d.—City Sale and Exchange, 54, 
Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
— x 4 FOCAL Plane Reflector Camera, by Zoller, 
9) ilvered surface mirror, full size finder, verti- 
cally ‘and horizontally, reversing back, double exten- 
sion, shutter giving speeds 1-10 to 1-1,000 sec., also 
time, all adjustments made from outside, fitted Clem- 
ent and Gilmer Panorthostigmat Lens, F. 7, in 
special sunk setting, three best double dark slides, 
aluminium bound; a really first-class outfit; only 
soiled; price £8 17s. 6d.—City Sale and Exchange, 
64, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Anastigmat Lens, F. 6.8, in special mounting, six 
double slides, changing box, two leather cases, good 
lot; accept £9 5s.—Ci Je and Exchange, 54, Lime 
Street, Leadenhall Str B.C 


12 x, 10 DOUBLE Extension Camera, by Smedley, 
4 rising front, swing and reversing back, W.A- 
movement, fitted Ross-Zeiss 1¢sin. Protar Series VII- 
Lens, in Iris mount, T.P. time and inst. shutter, 
three D.D. slides, S.B. patent tripod. Cost over £12; 
bargain, only £7 7s.—City Sale and Exchange, 54, 
Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
(Gee Half-Plate Square Bellows Camera, rack ex- 
tensicn, rising and_cross front, fitted good rapid 
Rectilinear Lens, Iris, three double mahogany slides, 
and ash tripod; 50s.—City Sale and Exchange, 54, 
Lime Street, Leadenhail Street, E.C. 


LENSES. 
| [ee ae Clement and Gilmer Portrait Lens, 
F. 4, rack focussing adjustment, Waterhouse 


stops, perfect condition; only £2 10s.—City Sale and 
Exchange, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


ECK llin. Biplanat, F. 5.6, in Iris mount, as 
new, bargain.—City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime 
Street, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


VINE 12 x 10 R.R., by Suter, 18in. focus, Water- 

house stops, F. 8, in splendid condition, a genuine 
bargain ; £3 7s. 6d.—City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime 
reet, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


D.V. Portrait Lens, by Taylor, Taylor and Hob- 

e son, 6.65in. foc stops, IF. 4, in abso- 
lutely new condition fitice 37s. 6d.—City Sale and 
Exchange, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


12 


£5; £2 12s. 
Street. Leadenhall Street. E.C 


{INE 1Zin. Ross Symme: Anastigmat, F. 5.6, Jp 

Iris mount, splendid order, a genuine bargain, 
£9 15s.—City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime Street, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


AD eer were 4in. Telephoto attachment, with rack 
and pinion, i half-plate lens, as new, 
£3 7s. 6d.—City change, 54, Lime Street, 
Leadenhall Street, 


x 10 R.R., by Clement and Gilmer, Iris stops, F. 8, 
in splendid order, a really hig 
6d.—City Saie and 


gh-class lens; worth 
Exchange, 54, Lime 


VAN 5 x 4 Acme Reflex Camera, fitted Holos- 

tigmat Lens, F. 6, focal plane shutter giving 
speeds 1-10 to 1-1,200 sec. and time; three aluminium 
bound D.D. slides and leather case complete; cost 


over £18; £10 7s. 6d.—City Sale and Exchange, 54, 
Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
UARTER-PLATE Long Focns Focal Plane Planex 


Reflex Camera, rising and cross front, I3in. ex- 
tension, focal plane shutter, speeds 1-10th to 1-1,000th 
s reversing back, Ross_ 6in. Homocentric Lens, 
Series C, F. 6.3, three double aluminium bound dark 
slides; perfect order; £8 17s. 6d.—City Sale and 
Exchange, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Y Field Camera, by Blunt, King’s 


front, swing and reversing back, fitted Ross, Series 
C, F. 6.3 Homocentric Lens, T.P. time and inst. shut- 
er, three double book-form slides and ee Pee 
¥ joint best sliding leg stand, an horough good 
pe ap ee lock and eam splendid set; £18 17s. 6d. 
—City Sale and Fxchange, 54, Lime Street, Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C. 


YO. 2 Series Il. Dallmeyer Stigmatic, F. 6, Iris 
stops, complete with Burchett colour screen, 
fine condition ; new price, £6 10s. ; accept £4 7s. 6d.— 
City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 
NOTE.—We have hundreds of cheap half and 1-2 
plate Lenses, also wide angle lenses capable of pro- 
ducing good work, at prices ranging from 10s to 


17s. 6d. 

mp71 x 5 LANCASIER Br Bound Instantograpn, 
(3 double ex front, all movements, 
one double er’s Meniscus Lens; much 
below cos ale and Exchange, 54, Lime 
Street . B.C. 


6) x 10 * HOWELL’ Conical Bellows Camera, 
12 double extension, rack focussing, rising front, 
swing and reversing back, wide-angle movement, fit- 
ted Clement and Gilmer rapid rectilinear lens, F. 8, 
Iris, time and inst. shutter, three D.D. slides, 2-fold 
tripod and canvas case, in new condition, an excep- 
tional bargain, £8 17s. 6d.—City Sale and Exchange, 
54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


SE JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[ METOL | 


“PINATYPE.” 


Natural Colour Photographs for Positives and Negatives. 
iliatgM te i alge a 


May be inspected at our addres: 


DEVELOPERS 


PaMPHLETS giving full particulars to 
be obtained from all PHoroGraPHic DEALERS, 


eipt of ONE PENNY postage stamp } 
from FUERST BROS., 175 Philpot “ane, London, EC, JV S™ EMT 


Sample Packets 
FREE 
thro’ your Dealer. 
Ask him for one. 
If he has none 
ask him to 
GET YOU ONE, or 
send us his name 
and address. 


BROMIDE i 
CELERIO ...... 


fheBIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC C°LD &! 


“The Plates jor ve Dull Days. 
MARION’S ‘P.S.’ PLATES 


UNEQUALLED FOR SPEED and QUALITY. 


ORDINARY PRICES. 


MARION G&G CO., Ltd.,22 623, Soho Sq,., London,W. 
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